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New  Publications 


Preparatory  School  of  Technic 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
By  I.  PHILIPP 
Price,  SI. 00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  he  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  II  may  he  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  he  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching.  '  


Anthems  for  Congregations 

By  E.  N.  ANDERSJN 


Price,  50  Cents 

The  main  object  of  this  book  is  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  congregations  suitable 
material  for  enriching  church  services,  and 
to  lead  all  the  people  to  join  in  the  wor¬ 
ship.  The  anthems  have  been  selected  and 
adapted  with  great  care. 


Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 
from  Great  Masters  of  Music 
to  Young'  People 

By  Alethea  Crawford  Cox  and  Alice  Chapin 


Price,  $1.25 


In  this  fanciful  work  the  great  departed 
musicians  tell  their  life  stories  by  mean's 
of  imaginary  autobiographical  letters.  Young 
and  old  alike  will  enjoy  reading  them.  The 
book  is  handsomely  and  attractively  gotten 
up,  with  many  appropriate  and  original 
illustrations. 


Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise 


Sacred  Duets 


For  All  Voices  and  General  Use 


Price,  75  Cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  sacred 
duets.  All  combinations  of  voices  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  volume.  The  duets  are 
all  original  and  by  American  composers. 
None  have  appeared  in  any  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  There  are  numbers  suited  to  all  occa¬ 
sions,  all  melodious;  artistic  and  beautifully 
harmonized.  It  will  prove  a  convenient 
volume  to  have  on  hand,  either  for  regular 
or  for  emergency  use. 


Richard  Wagner 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 


Price,  $1.50 

A  complete  life  of  the  great  modern  mas¬ 
ter;  biographical  and  critical.  This  work 
Is.  a  literary  gem,  containing  a  wealth  of 
information,  fascinating  in  stvle  and  full  of 
human  interest.  It  makes  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  480  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  con¬ 
taining  15  portraits  of  the  master,  together 
with  scenes  from  his  various  music  dramas, 
caricatures,  autographs,  etc.  No  more  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  gift  book  could  be  found. 


Elementary  School  of 
Pianoforte  Playing 


By  FERD.  BEYER 

Op.  101 

Price,  strongly  bound  in  heavy  paper, 
50  Cents;  Board  Covers,  75  Cents 

Our  edition  of  this  standard  piano 
method  has  been  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care.  All  the  original  material  has  been 
retained  and  important  new  ■  material  has 
been  supplied.  In  addition  to  the  usun' 
editorial  revision,  copious  instructive  anno¬ 
tations  have  been  given.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  all  instruction  books  and  will 
be  extensively  used  for  years  to  come. 


Piano  Instruction 


During  the  First  Months 


A  collection  of  anthems  for  general  use. 
suited  to  either  quartet  or  chorus  choirs, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  for  volunteer  choirs  ; 
pleasing  and  singable,  of  but  moderate  diffi- 
culty,  varied  in  character. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  latest  volume  of 
our  highly  successful  series  of  anthem  col¬ 
lections.  of  which  more  than  100,000  have 
been  sold.  In  this  new  volume  we  have 
surpassed  all  our  previous  efforts.  Several 
new  and  important  features  have  been 
added.  The  plates  have  all  been  especially 
engraved  and  short  score  has  been  adapted, 
which  means,  by  the  use  of  two  staves 
instead  of  four,  space  is  saved  and  sight 
reading  simplified,  and  with  the  result  that 
a  larger  number  of  anthems  has  been  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  price  is  25c.  each,  postpaid,  or  ipl.SO 
per  dozen,  not  postpaid.  Sample  pages  for 
tlie  asking. 


Piano  Players’  Repertoire 
of  Popular  Pieces 


Price  50  Cents 


Just  the  volume  for  general  use  ;  for  the 
home,  for  light  recital  work,  for  sight-read¬ 
ing  practice,  for  self-amusement.  The  pieces 
are  of  various  styles  :  caprices,  song  with¬ 
out  words,  reveries,  idyls,  characteristic 
numbers,  etc.,  all  bright  and  melodious, 
many  of  them  lying  in  the  third  grade,  none 
going  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  None  have 
appeared  in  previous  collections. 


Musical  Picture  Book 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  OCTAVIA  HUDSON 
Price,  50  Cents 


An  attractive  recreation  book  for  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils.  The  little  pieces  have 
characteristic  titles  each  being  accompanied 
by  appropriate  verses.  The  hook  is  in  ob¬ 
long  form,  clearly  printed  in  large  nota¬ 
tion  From  the  teacher's  standpoint  these 
pieces  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  time 
and  note-reading.  They  may  be  used  to 
supplement  any  instruction  book,  or  in 
kindergarten  work. 


Mistakes  and  Disputed 
Points  in  Music 


By  RUDOLF  PALME 
Price,  75  Cents 

1  valuable  pedagogical  work,  specially 
nslated  from  the  German.  This  practical 
Little  volume  gives  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  piano  teaching.  It  ,1s  especially 
valuable  for  young  teachers  who  are  map¬ 
ping  out  plans  and  methods  for  elementary 
work.  All  the  various  subjects  are  logically 
and  clearly  treated. 


By  LOUIS  C,  ELSON 


Price,  $1.50 


A  book  that  tells  you  the“whys”  and  “wherefores” 
in  music.  Mr  Elgon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  American  musical  critics  and  educators,  has  included 
in  his  new  book  all  of  those  hundred  and  one  things 
upon  which  most  pupils  and  teachers  have  an  ina^cu- 
ra’ e  knowledge.  It  is  fine  really  to  know  what  is  right. 
Unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  that,  your  technical 
knowledge  of  music  is  beyond  criticism,  you  need 
this  bonk,  and  need  it  badly  It  is  a  handy  hook  for 
ready  reference,  the  outcome  of  the  practical  expe¬ 
rience  gained  in  a  lifetime  of  teaching 


Life  Stories  of  Great 


Composers 


Price,  8I.50 

A  comprehensive  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  musical  biographies,  prepared  by 
writers  of  international  prominence.  This 
work  is  an  effort  to  present  to  the  reader 
a  means  of  observing  how  great  life  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  reached  through  years  of 
careful  preparation  nnd  earnest  endeavor. 
The  work  is  about  600  pages  in  length, 
amply  illustrated  and  prefaced  by  a  history 
of  music  from  I’alestrina  to  the  modern  com¬ 
posers. 


The  Young  Virtuoso 


A  Recital  Album  of  Advanced 
Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte 


Price,  75  Cents 


A  large,  handsome  volume  of  104  pages, 
containing  32  pieces.  These  pieces  are  in¬ 
tended  for  well-advanced  players,  covering 
Grades  IV-VII,  inclusive.  They  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  stepping  stones  to  the  masters' 
works,  and  they  are  such  pieces  as  may  be 
successfully  used  in  recital  work :  brilliant 
and  well  written,  pleasing  alike  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  to  the  amateur.  Classic,  mod¬ 
ern  and  contemporary  composers  are  all  gen¬ 
erously  represented.  Both  standard  pieces 
and  novelties  are  included,  all  of  high  order 
of  merit.  A  really  valuable  collection. 


The  Two  Students 


Album  of  Four-Hand  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 


Price,  81.00 

This  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  duets 
by  classic,  modern  and  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  both  original  compositions  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  pieces  are  chieflv  of  interme¬ 
diate  grade,  such  as  may  be  used  for  re¬ 
cital  use,  for  home  playing,  or  for  ensemble 
practice  and  sight  reading.  Every  piece  is 
a  gem  and  all  tastes  are  provided  for. 
Special  large  plates  are  used  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  number  of  pieces  included.  A  worthy 
successor  to  our  “Four-Hand  Miscellany.” 


Stories  of  Standard 


Teaching  Pieces 


By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 


Price,  JI. 50 

The  unusual  popularity  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Perry’s  “De¬ 
scriptive  Analyses  of  Pianoforte  Works”  has  induced 
him  to  prepare  another  work,  which  includes  just 
those  favorite  and  standard  compositions  of  lesser 
difficulty  about  which  teachers,’  pupils  ant]  music 
lovers  are  ever  anxious  to  know  more.  The  range  of 
pieces  in  this  new  book  extends  from  about  the  third 
grade  of  difficulty  to  the  sixth  grade.  Mr.  Perry 
writes  with  rare  poetic  insight.  His  analyses  are 
insp  ring  as  well  as  educational 


Business  Manual  for  Music 
Teachers 


By  G.  C.  BENDER 
Price,  $1.00 


The  business  side  of  music  teaching  is  not  sufficiently 
understood  The  average  music  teacher  blunders  in 
one  way  or  the  other  in  the  business  side  He  does 
not  know  liow  to  advertise  properly.  He  fails  in  keep¬ 
ing  accounts.  He  is  slow  to  see  the  advantages  of  the 
Rocial  side  of  life,  of  dress,  of  collateral  education,  etc. 
In  this  book  the  teacher  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
these  problems  The  most  valuable  information  per 
taining  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  professional 
work  is  imparted  in  a  manner  both  right  and 
practical. 


IN  PRESS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

NEW  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM. 


NEW  BEGINNERS'  METHOD.  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  Arranged  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Pressor. 

THE  VIRTUOSO  PIANIST.  0.  B.  Hanon. 
CANONS  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  Kon¬ 
rad  Max  Ivunz. 


Philipp. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  MUSICIAN  TO  II IS 
NEPHEW.  E.  M.  Bowmann. 


TWENTY-SIX  FOUR-HAND  PIECES. 
Neumann. 


F. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

BACH  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 


INSTRUCTIVE  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE.  C.  Koelling. 


TREBLE  CLEF  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 


“For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  Publisher’s  Notes” 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Greatest  Educational  Work  ol  ihe  Age 


STANDARD  GRADED 

COURSE 

OF— - 


STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


Tile  Lending  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 


A  COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a  progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  ‘‘System 
of  Touch  and  Technic  ”  for  the  pro- . 
duction  of  a  modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex¬ 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in¬ 
dividual  studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  TheGraded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  wss 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  be  necessary. 


CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 


SYSTEM  Gives  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 


broadest  possible  system  and  com¬ 
bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

FPnNHMY  Makes  the  cost  of  necessary  studies 
LUU  n  U  SYI  I  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  be. 


PROGRESS  The  careful  grading  of  the  studies 


makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Book  X  like  an  even  and  regular  flight  ol  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIFTY  studies  are  taken  from  all  the 
9£«sb3EI  0  best  known  composers  of  piano  stud¬ 
ies.  This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 


eiMRI  ipjTV  The  studies  are  accompanied  by 
dilvli  LlVfll  I  educational  notes  and  may  be 


taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence  or  truinnig  in  this  course.  There  is'no  arbi¬ 
trary  method  demanded. 

IJiTpopCT  Only  the  most  interesting  and 
III  I  LIB  E.O  I  practical  studies  have  b?en  selected. 
The  course  always  proves  mo*t  fascinating  to  pu¬ 
pils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 


The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 


10  GRADES  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 


Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 
market. 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 


FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  SI. 00  Grades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se¬ 
lected  for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Sains  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Four  of  the  p  ece»  abound  in  arpeggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords, 
and  others  in  rhythmic-  1  puz;  les,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  ready 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers, about  half  of  them  by  composers  still 
living.  Adapted  as  a  continuation  of  Mathews’ 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection.  Our 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  :  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STRICH  &  'IDLER  ■  wS®* 

V  “  I  II  VI  1  W  ■  I  V  I  I  T  ZiTvoYfc.r'v 


Built  especially  for  people  of  high 
artistic  discrimination  who  appreciate 
the  difference  between  good  and  best 


E.  140th  St.  &  Robbins  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


D  Your  c  orr espondence  solicited 
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A  SPLENDID  FEBRUARY  ISSUE 

Owing  to  our  very  great  success  in  securing  remarkably  fine  material  upon 
the  subject  of  Grand  Opera  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  issue 
a  second  section  in  February.  Consequently  the  February  Etude  will  contain 

Remarkable  Operatic  Features. 

The  second  section  will  be  comparable  with  the  first  in  every  way.  There 
will  be  no  difference  in  the  standard  of  excellence.  You  will  need  the  second 
section  to  supplement  this  issue,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  treat  so  vast 
a  subject  in  one  number. 

Victor  Herbert  on  “The  Opera  of  the  People” 

No  composer  holds  a  higher  position  in  the  estimation 
of  the  American  public  than  Victor  Herbert,  a  man  with 
the  best  possible  kind  of  a  musical  training,  but  one  who 
has  by  his  genius  and  art  succeeded  in  writing  music  that 
is  praised  by  the  greatest  critics  and  at  the  same  time 
pleases  the  people.  He  has  written  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  grand  operas  in  the  repertory  of  the  Chicago- Philadel¬ 
phia  Opera  Company,  Natoma.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
orchestral  conductors  of  our  times.  He  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  solo  ’cellists.  Best  of  all  he  has  splendid  ideas  upon 
musical  education  and  has  the  gift  of  talking  about  them 
with  the  same  fluency  which  his  grandfather,  Samuel 
Lover,  put  into  his  novels. 

Andreas  Dippel  on  “If  My  Daughter  Should  Study 

for  Grand  Opera” 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Dippel  was  known  as  one  of  the 
most  forceful  and  versatile  operatic  tenors.  At  a  moment’s 
notice  he  seemed  to  be  able  to  sing  almost  any  tenor  role 
in  German,  French  or  Italian  and  raised  an  equal  amount 
of  enthusiasm.  For  three  years  he  has  been  a  noted  im¬ 
presario  and  the  artistic  results  he  has  produced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company  have 
amazed  the  critics.  He  talks  upon  an  extremely  popular 
subject  and  if  you  know  anyone  who  has  a  desire  to  study 
for  opera,  you  should  not  fail  to  recommend  this  issue 
strongly. 

Charles  Dalmores  on  “Self  Help  in  Voice  Study” 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Wagner  was  decried  in  Paris; 
now  it  is  claimed  that  the  foremost  Wagnerian  tenor  is  a 
Frenchman,  Charles  Dalmores.  You  will  want  to  read  his 
interesting  remarks  of  particular  value|to  voice  students. 

There  will  also  be  appropriate  articles  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  writers  and  critics,  Louis  C.  Eison,  Frederic 
Corder  (the  most  noted  English  Operatic  Authority)  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Eison.  These  articles  are  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  sincere  students  who  desire  to  secure  in  these 
issues  a  library  of  necessary  reference  material  on  the  in¬ 
teresting  subject  of  opera. 

Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  on  “Perplexing  Embellishments” 

Pursuing  our  policy  of  never  making  a  special  issue  so 
“special”  that  readers  who  might  not  be  interested  in  a 
particular  subject  would  find  nothing  of  value  to  them  in 
the  special  issue,  we  shall  publish  in  the  February  Etude 
several  articles  which  in  themselves  should  be  worth  far 
more  to  the  reader  than  the  price  of  the  journal.  Among 
these  is  a  wonderful  article  from  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann,  the 
most  renowned  musical  savant  of  Germany,  who  will  explain 
some  of  those  musical  embellishments  which  may  have  been 
perplexing  you  for  years.  Dr.  Riemann’s  scholarship,  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  Dictionary  and  other  works,  is  too  well  known 
to  demand  comment. 


Don’t  fail  to  get 
the  February 
ETUDE.  Together 
with  this  issue  it 
will  form  the 
most  c  o  m  p  r  e  - 
hensive  collection 
of  reference  ma¬ 
terial  upon  the 
subject  of  opera 
obtainable. 
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pope  FOR  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION’ TO  THE  ETUDE  not  your 
A  own,  your  choice*  of  one  of  the  following  premiums: 

1.  Three  months’  Subscription  to  “The  Etude.’’ 

2.  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  (any  two  grades.) 

3.  Album  for  the  Young.  Robt.  Schumann. 

4.  First  Parlor  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  (34  pieces.) 

5.  Popular  Parlor  Album  for  the  Piano.  (23  pieces.) 

6.  Lyric  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  (26  pieces.) 

7.  Anthem  Repertoire.  23  Anthems  for  quartet  or  chorus. 

8.  Modern  Dance  Album  for  the  Piano.  (18  pieces.) 

9.  First  Steps  in  Piano  Study.  Presser.  The  latest,  best  and  most  popular  method. 

10.  Juvenile  Duet  Players  for  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

11.  Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  (17  pieces.) 

12.  12  Platinotype  Portrait  Post  Cards. 

I  3.  Singers’  Repertoire.  38  Medium  Voice  Songs. 

14.  Students’  Popular  Parlor  Album  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

15.  Redman’s  Musical  Dictionary  and  Pronouncing  Guide. 

Send  two  subscriptions  including  your  own  and  select  two  from  the 
list  of  premiums;  three  and  select  three. 
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Cantatas— Operettas  and 
Musical  Recitations 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THEWILLIS  MUSIC  COiiflgSh.0- 

The  Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns 

L  A  Chinese  Operetta  for  Ladies,  By  PAUL  BLISS 

Oriental  costumes;  inexpensive  stage-settiug;  no  orchestra 
necessary  (piano,  Chinese  gong  and  tom-tom);  pretty  and  easy 
choruses,  easy  to  direct  with  auy  number  in  chorus;  four  princi¬ 
pals;  solos  withiu  range  of  amateurs;  may  be  given  in  dav-time 
out-of-doors.  Time  of  performance,  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

These  principal  features  should  interest  you  enough  to  wiuraiit 
a  closer  examination  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  plot  is 
interesting  and  the  costumes  easy  to  obtain  or  make.  The  cost  <.f 
producing  is  practically  nothing,  while  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  elaborate.  While  appealing  to  adults,  it  has  been  given  with  great 
success  by  High  Schools.  Price  75c. 

THE  LAND  OF  SOMETIME  An  Operetta 

_  .  for  Children 

By  GRACE  S.  SWENSON 

The  Operetta  is  intended  to  provide  a  background  which  will 
make  a  program  of  gymnastic  exercises  entertaining— otherwise 
uninteresting  because  of  incoherence.  Any  drills  may  hr  inserted 
and  those  which  seem  superfluous  omitted.  Stage  directions  de¬ 
scription  of  costumes,  all  dialogues,  together  with  words  and  music 
of  all  songs,  included  in  each  book. 

The  Land  of  Sometime,  by  Grace  S.  Swenson,  60c. 

THREE  SPRINGS- 

Cantata  for  I  liree-Part  Chorus  of  Women’s  Voices,  with  Soprano 
Mezzo-Soprano  nod  Alto  Solos 

The  story  of  three  springs  that  rise  high  on  the  mountainside 
under  a  willow  tree.  First  in  the  “pool,*'  theu  in  the  “brook." 
then  down  the  “little  falls."  then  out  iu  the  “river."  then  over  the 
"great  waterfall,"  and  at  last  they  are  drawn  up  from  the  ocean 
by  the  sun  and  wafted  back  to  their  home.  Not  difficult  to  sing- 
brilliant  accompauimeut  and  sustained  interest  in  the  storv.  Suit¬ 
able  for  recital  work. 

Three  Springs,  by  Paul  Bliss— Price  60c. 

QUEEN  OF  MAY — -A  Children’s  Cantata 

By  W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 

Thle  Cantata  may  be  sang  without  costume  or  action.  The  uum 
ber  of  participants  may  vary  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  children 
The  music  is  tuneful  and  bright,  and  well  withiu  the  range  of 
young  voices. 

Queen  of  May,  by  W,  Otto  Miessner— Price  50c. 

PRINCE  CHARMING  *he  Capture  of 

.0.0  ,  „  the  Queen  of  Hearts 

A  iomic  Operetta  in  One  Act,  Hr  .lost I’ll  St  HIM) 

A  story  connecting  things  of  the  present  day  with  fairy  stories 
md  legends  of  old.  A  fascinating  storv  for  young  people,  and  a 
‘ource  of  real  entertainment  for  adults. 

Prince  Charming,  by  Joseph  Surdo — Price  75c. 

The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen 

A  Comic  Operetta  In  Three  Arts,  with  a  Prologue 
By  JOSEPH  SL'K DO 

An  Operetta  for  young  people,  replete  with  bright,  catchv  mel¬ 
odies,  and  possessing  a  well-sustained  plot. 

rhe  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen,  by  Joseph 
Surdo— Price  $1.00  _ 

LAZARUS — A  Sacred  Cantata 

ARRANGED  FROM  THE  SACRED  TEXT  AND  COMPOSED  BY 

ALEXANDER  S.  THOMPSON 

A  strong,  musiciauly  setting  of  a  well-selected  text.  A  Cantata 
uitab’e  for  any  season  of  the  year,  of  sufficient  musical  interest 
>  be  worthy  of  a  careful  preparation  by  a  good  choir. 

Lazarus,  by  Alexander  S.  Thompson— Price  75c. 

JESUS  AND  THE  WOMEN 

.  „  By  PAUL  BUSS 

A  Cantata  for  any  season  of  the  year,  but  dealing  particularly 
Ith  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  A  Cautata  for  Women's  Voices, 
ot  difficult— much  of  It  in  unison— almost  no  solo  work  and 
■eating  an  old  theme  in  a  new  manner.  It  may  be  done  by  a 
lartette  or  chorus  of  women,  J 

esus  and  the  Women,  by  Paul  Bliss  — Price  50c. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DAY 

Short  Cantata  for  Hale  Vulres,  and  Chorus  or  Boys'  Voire, 

By  DR.  N.  J.  ELSENHEIMER 

l  he  poetic  fancy  of  the  words  iu  the  overcoming  of  the  Shades 
Night,  by  the  Glory  of  the  Son,  is  treated  In  a  thoroughly  mod- 
n  method,  by  Dr.  Elsenheimer.  The  difficulties  for  the  adult 
dees  render  the  work  most  interesting. 

he  Triumph  of  Day,  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Elsenheimer.  60c. 


For  Male 
Voices 


HE  GREAT  GOD  PAN 

By  HARVEY  B.  GAUL 

A. beautiful  setting  using  wo  flutes  with  the  piano  for  acoom- 
iiimenr.  The  flutes'  obbligato  lends  a  delicate  aud  vet  at  times 
nost  tragic  coloring  to  the  story.  ’  ’ 

he  Great  God  Pan,  by  Harvey  B.  Gaul — Price  60c. 

N  O  W  W  HITE  An  Operetta  for 

Text  !„  .tills.  THOMAS  tVOODitCKK  AU.EN  V°iCe* 
Music  hy  SIDNEY  C.  Dl'RST 

The  Operetta  can  also  be  glren  by  adults, allhough  especially  wrft- 
for  a  highly  trained  boy  choir.  The  slory  is  most  entertaining 
1  the  music  bright  and  fresh.  The  costuming  most  attractive 
i  good  Operetta  for  schools. 

inow  White,  by  Sydney  C.  Durst -Price  30c 

UR  LINCOLN  An  Ode  for  Three 

Words  l»y  DR.  \\ .  ('.  WASJIBCRN,  Munir  bv  <H>S El'll  SURIMI 
*  ritten  to  be  sung  by  the  pupils  of  jthe  4th,  5th,  Gth,  7th,  and 
year  Grades.  Orchestral  parts  to  be  had  on  application, 
strong,  big  setting  of  a  stirring  text. 

“All  honor  to  our  glorious  dead 
The  world  claims  for  its  own." 

Our  Lincoln,  by  Joseph  Surdo— Price  20c. 

ie  Nightingale  and  the  Rose  A  Musical 

The  Story  by  OSCAR  WILDE,  The  Music  by  PA BUSS*0” 
bis  beautiful  story  of  the  Nightingale  who  sung  all  oight  long 
i  her  breast  against  a  thorn,  so  that  a  red  rose  might  bloom  for 
sorrowing  lover,  Is  told  in  prose,  of  ihe  choicest  wording.  The 
10  s  in  free  form,  suggesting  in  its  three  motives,  the  under; 
g  thoughts  in  the  story— not  following  wor  1  for  word  A 

ShemusSic°ianfjr  ^  r<,ad,!r'  a°d  an  lnterestinS  accompaniment 

e  Nightingale  and  The  Rote,  by  Paul  Bliss,  $  1 ,00 

HE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DAWN 

A  Rerilnllon  with  Pianoforte  Areompanlmenl 
Poem  hy  ELIZABETH  K.  REYNOLDS 
Music  hy  ERNEST  R.  KROECER,  Op.  Ill 

reTt  of 'all  Tov36111?15.^  ‘t’18  bettuliful  text  awakes  at  once  the 
ienl.rl.  r'li1  "f  ,hls  form  of  entertainment.  The  music 

/onnY!lI?l,T'  aVts'Y  "ha',e  °f  me'lnin«  I"  the  story,  and  the- 
’  cally  is  sustained  throughout. 

5  Romance  of  the  Dawn,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroeger 
_ Price  $1.00 

'USHWOOD  A  Recitation  with 

T-  Bin,  A  nan  P^TiWeTC?"1 

is  beautiful  story  ol  the  woman  with  the  load  of  brushwood 
idemT8tThSt^  bl°°n!  Ut  lil8t;.,s  wquWtely  accompanied  by  Mr. 
tsel’f  ninst  ♦  n-°t  ,1,fflcnlt  in  execution,  and  the  Story 

tself  most  eatisfactorlly  to  this  form  of  entertainment. 

lie  rw . . .  —  n  J  1  IV  A  -I  • .  .  .  ...  _ 


t.oniiNiorm  oi  entertainment. 

rush  wood,  by  P.  A,  Tirindelli — Price  $1  00 

EWILLIS  MUSICCO.SISSXi.?' 


Brainard’s  Eleven  Songs 

By  CARRIE  JACOBS-BOND 

I  he  best  songs  by  this  composer.  Brainard's 
exclusively.  List  price  $i.oo.  Usual  discounts 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SON’S  CO. 

JVew  York  Chicago 


This  NEWReverie 

“UNFORGOTTEN,”  all  the  Qn 
rage  In  society  circles,  only 
Beautiful  melody.  Or,  for  20c  we 
will  Include**  The  Lotus,”  a  charm 
lng  new  concert  waltz— our  latest 
Importation.  These  low  prices  for 
Introduction  only  and  the  name  of 
your  music  dealer.  Order  today. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Geo.  P.  Bent  Grands 
Crown  Combinola 
Player-Pianos 


CROWN  PIANOS 

the  wnrlrTu  T,  .  ,  are  built  of  the  world’s  best  for 

built  to  sustain  a  nnnt  m’.dlr  y  I?sull  of  hiShest  skill  tireless  energy,  and  are  not  onlv 

I  e?  mL  ii n  d  P  eSe  i.'  rePuta‘‘°V  hm  als°  huilt  to  sustain  future  service. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  buy  one  of  these  instruments  at  n  TV 

as  easl  y  T*  satisfactorily  as  if  v„„  were  in  our  GeO.  P.  Bdlt  Company 
ware, corns,  on  payments.  ,f  desired.  Ask  for  special  literature.  214  S.  Wabash  Ave..  =:  Chicago.  IU. 


CEO.  L. 

SF>d  ULDING'S 

NOTE-5PEU.ER 


AN  ORIGINAL  METHOD 
OF 

LEARNING  TO  READ  MUSIC 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  ShoucI0dpyh"fe  a 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 

NOTE-SPELLER 

Trade- murk  r^itlercd  1911, 

This  is  a  novel  system  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
the  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
modern  elementary  methods. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano,  organ, 
violin,  cornet,  clarinet,  flute,  trombone  or  NY  other 
musical  instrument,  the  "Note-Speller”  will  teach  you  to 
read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with 
your  present  routine  of  practice. 

d  he  Note-Speller  will  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  every  course  of  musical  instruction,  being,  in  fact, 
indispensable  in  the  modern  studio,  class-room  and  kin¬ 
dergarten. 

In  one  MONTH,  students  of  the  "Note-Speller”  will 
have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies. 

50c  REGULAR  PRICE  r,Oc 
To  Headers  of  this  Ad.— One  Copy  to  a  Person. 

OSn  SPECIAL  price 

^  Postpaid 

M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 


•*  WTniARK  A  SONS 


25c 


Dent.  “T” 


48  Wltmark  Building. 


NEW  YORK 


WHAT  WE  ARE  ADVERTISING  EVERV  MONTH 

Hu/  ''ftXnt 

Series  of 
Music  Books 


This  is  the  Complete  List  of  Titles 

Catalogue  containing  contents 
of  each  book  sent  on  request 


Home  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano ) .  $0  50 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano) .  .50 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano)..  .50 

National  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) . 50 

Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation  (  W.  and  P.)  .50 

Plantation  Songs 

Songs  from  Grand  Operas  ( W ,  and  P.) . 75 

Songs  from  Comic  Operas 

Love  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 50 

College  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) .  ....  .50 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano)..  .  .50 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs  (  W.  and  P.) .  .50 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets  (  W.  and  P.).  .50 

Songs  for  Guitar  (  Words  and  Guitar) . 75 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces 

Piano  Pieces  (35  standard  numbers  in  3d 

x.  .  *rat!e>  •  75 

Modern  Piano  Pieces  . 75 

Piano  Pieces  for  Children .  .75 

Piano  Duets  (16  third  grade  classics) .  .75 

Piano  Dance  Folio . 75 

Selections  from  the  Operas  {Piano  A  rr.).. .  .75 

“  “  “  Comic  “  “  “  ...  .75 

Piano  Instructor  (simple,  thorough,  concise)  .75 
Mandolin  Pieces 

•colo  Mandolin . .40 

Second  Mandolin. .  .40 

Piano  Accompaniment. . .  . . 

Guitar  Accompaniment .  .40 

Cello  Obligato . 40 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . . 

Second  Mandolin  ...  . . 

Guitar  Accompaniment  . .  .40 

Piano  Accompaniment  .  .50 


Tenor  Mandola . $0.50 

Mandocello .  *gQ 

Violin  Pieces  {with  Piano  Accompaniment).  .75 

Violin.  Cello  and  Piano .  1.00 

New  Violin  Solos  {with  Piano  Accomp.) . . .  .75 
Clarinet  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment)  .75 
Cornet  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompanijnetit) .  .75 

Cornet  Selections  ( with  Piano  Accomp.) _  .75 

Flute  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment)  ..  .75 

Trombone  Solos  {with  Piano  Accomp.) .  .75 

Trombone  Selections  ( with  Piano  Accomp.).  .75 
Cello  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment)  . .  .75 

Cello  Selections  ( with  Piano  Accomp.)  _  .75 

Music  Dictionary . 10 

The  Most  Popular  Orchestra  Folio 

Full  Orchestra  and  Piano . 2.50 

10  Parts,  Cello  and  Piano .  2.00 

The  Most  Popular  Band  Folio 

Concert  Band,  (36  Parts) . 5  00 

Full  Band,  (24  Parts)  .  4^00 

Small  Band,  (19  Parts) .  3.00 

SOME  OF  OUR  OTHER  MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

All  with  Words  and  Piano 

Kindergarten  Songs . $1.00 

1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 


Songs  of  All  Colleges  . .  . 

Songs  of  Eastern  College? . 

Songs  of  Western  Colleges . 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Chicago....  .. 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Michigan . 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  TEACHERS 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  EL  DR  EDGE*  31  -33-35  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


REQUISITES  FOR 

—  =THE==^ - 

MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSICTEACH- 
ERS,  $1.00.  This  book  is  a  compendium  of 
thn  latest  ami  best  ideas  upon  the  must  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a  larger  income. 

CL6SS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 
Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a  music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I  Oc  each, 
S 1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (85 

records  with  stulis.)  25c.  A  practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  2 Sc. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  100  slips  )  15c.  Furnishing  a  weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  results. 

AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 


BILLS 

25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  ( Large  size  6x9,  package  of  50) 

2  5c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  J 00  )  15c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  2  5c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1  5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1  Oc  1o  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  11  or  16  lines 
and  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  4  0c. 
(Postage  lie  extra  ) 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8}^  with  wide  spacing.  2  5c. 

BLANK  PROGRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 
or  Pupils’  Recitals,  50c  per  hundred. 

DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  15c.  Parch¬ 
ment,  25c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8}*.  5c. 

MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6}*x4}*  inches. 

1  Oc. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 
15,  50c, 

MUSIC  WRITINC  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1  5c. 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITING  CARDS. 
50  for  35c,  1  00  for  50c,  500  for  S  f  .25. 

Neatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styles 
of  type. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A  handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  S  1 .80;  2}*x8%,  $2.50;  3x4,  $3.20. 
CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  1  Oc  a 
sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Post¬ 
paid,  1  2  cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1  5c  a 
roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans¬ 
parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1  5c;  the  same, 
12  yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  1  0c;  the  same,  4 
yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES. 
For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  sheet 
music,  height  ’iy3  inches.  By  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  25c. 

MAJMILIA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
man  ilia  paper,  per  hundred,  50o.  The  best 
rope  mauilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  S  1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $  1 ,2F  to  $  I  0,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
weight,  engiaved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  S5. 
The  same  iu  silver,  net,  postpaid.  $  3 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CAROS. 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times  A  list  of  over  live  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOME?.  American  make, 
no  bell,  $2.25;  witli  bell,  $3.35.  Foreign 
make,  no  bell,  $2.50;  with  bell,  S3. 50.  J. 

T.  L.,  no  bell,  S3.00,  with  bell,  S4.2  5. 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro¬ 
nomes.  postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14}*  inches, 
black,  brown  and  wine  S  1 . 1  0;  1 5}|  inches 
long,  S  1 .32  Seal  Grain,  15}*  inches,  colors: 
blacker  brown,  $  J  ,42 .  Same,  lines  and  bound, 
S2.15.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  ends, 
65c.  The  same  with  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
back,  handles  for  carrying,  9  5c  postpaid,  net. 
MUSIC  SA  'CHEi-S.  Half  sheet  music  size, 

S  1.50  to  S  ’00.  Full  sheet  music  size.  S3 
to  S4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  $  1  0  to  S2 8.  Send  for 
list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  34c  to  $  1 .60,  postpaid. 
Send  for  list. 

Let  ns  send  free  a  ccrpu  of  our  catalogue,. 
“Music  Teachers' Handbook’’  containing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  above ,  ami  lists  and.  pricrs  on  Busts , 
Plagues,  Jewelry,  Medals,  Pitch  Pipes,  Forks, 
Kinder-symphony  Instruments. 


THEO.  PRESStR  CO. 

1712  Cheslnul  S(.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


ATTENTION !  TEACHERS ! 

Where  Memory  Dwells 

(A  New  Meditation) 

By  LOUIS  A.  DRUMHELLER 


Now,  Look  Here!] 


rN®SEME 


WHERE 


To  introduce  this  Meritorious  Composition  to  you,  we  will  supply 

MEMORY  DWELLS  at  10c  per  copy  for  next  thirty  days,  postpaid. 

We  offer  another  special  on  the  following  compositions  by  Louis  A.  Drum- 
heller  at  10c  per  copy,  or  6  for  50c,  postpaid. 

LOVE’S  GOLDEN  STAR  BEAUTIFUL  STAR  OF  HEAVEN  ^“L^oRROW 

WHERE  MEMORY  DWELLS  LOVE  AND  DEVOTION  HEARTS  S 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Standard  and  Popular  Music 

JOS.  MORRIS  CO.,  136  North  9th  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


®  &  CENTURY  EDITJON. 

THE  BEST  EDITION 

OF  THE 

WORLD’S  BEST  MUSIC! 


1 


=8^-  FOR  lOc.  A  COPY  “©a== 


‘Century  Edition” 
more  than  TEN 


<J  Some  dealers  ask  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  copy  for 
sheet  music.  It’s  worth  it— but  don  t  pay 
CENTS  (10c.)  our  price.  , 

«J  Look  over  the  following  list  of  standard  and  classic  compositions, 
which  are  sold  in  other  Editions  at  from  25c.  to  75c.  each. 

«j  “Century  Edition”  price  is  but  TEN  CENTS  (10c.)  a  copy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  marked  price  may  be,  and  best  of  all,  we  will  guar- 
antee  that  each  and  every  copy  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
copies  you  have  been  buying  at  many  times  the  price  we  ask. 

C  In  paper,  printing,  phrasing,  fingering  and  general  excellence,  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed,  there  can  be  nothing  better  at  any 

make  is  not  as  represented,  we  will  refund 


price. 

If  every  claim 
your  money. 

PIANO  SOLOS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Alice,  Transcription . Asrher  5 

ArabeNQue  False . I,nck 

Ballet  des  Paptllons . Godard  4 

Barcarole,  “Tales  of  Hofmann"  ...Offenbach  3 

By  Moonlight .  Rondel  5 

Caprice  Bri  lkante . Lejbaeh  5 


. Weber 

.  Bachmann 


PIANO  DUETS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Cavalleria  Rustleana,  Intermezzo.  Mascagni  4 

Flatterer,  The . Chamlnade  3 

Invitation  to  the  Dance. 

Les  Sjdpjies . 

Lohengrin  March . .  "  a8n 

Lustspiel  Overture . 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture. 

Polish  Dance . 

Qul  Vive  Galop . 

Zampa  Overture . Herold 

VIOLIN  and  PIANO,  10  Cents  per  Copy 


.  K61er-B£ln 
,8upp6 
.Seharwenka 
.Gan* 


Dying  Poet  . GotUchalk 

First  Tarantella . Mill* 

Grand  March  do  Concert - Wolienhaiipt 

1 1 11  moresq  . . Dvorak 

II  ungarinn  Uliapt  >dy.  No  2 . Iihxt 

Kainenol  Ostrow  .  . Rubinstein 

Last  Hope . Gottsehnlk 

Moonlight  Sonata  . Beethoven 

Poet  and  Peasant  C  verture  . .  - Suppd 

Kigoletto  Fnntasie . Ms*t 

Rustle  of  Spring  .  Binding 

Saint  a  Pesth . .  Kowalski 

Serenade .  fhamlnade 

Sonata  Pathetlque . Beethoven 

W  illiam  Tell  Overture . Rowdnl 

Witches’  Oance . Mae  Dowell 

Woodland  Echoes . • . Wyman 

The  complete  “Century”  catalog  of  nearly  two  thousand  titles  for  PianOj  two  and 
four  hands,  also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  all  at  the  TEN 

^ItTs  monly  in^your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your  dealer  selling  you  “Century  Edition.” 
If  he  will  not,  order  direct! 

CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1179  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ICENTURY  IT  I  EDITION 


Title 

Composer  Grade 

Braga 

4 

Berceuse,  “Jocelyu'' . 

Godard 

..Raff 

4 

5 

.  Lnnsre 

4 

W  enlawskl 

6 

llsiiidel 

3 

Rubinstein 

4 

Thom  6 

4 

Star  of  Hope,  Reverie . 

Tannhauser  March . 

Ken  nedy 
Warner 

3 

4 

Procrastination  is 
a  villainous  thief. 

It  has  stolen  more  from  you 
than  ever  has  the  Sugar 
Trust.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  The  Etude 
readers  that  have  never 
even  sent  for  our  cata¬ 
logues. 


It  may 
put  our  case 


be  that  we  have 
too  mildly, 
for  it  does  seem  that  our 
modesty  almost  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 


Now  here  is  our  last 
appeal. 

A  post  card  will  bring 
you  both  our  popular  and 
graded  catalogues  together 
with  a  sample  piece  of 
music  from  either  catalogue 
as  you  may  choose. 

There,  now  !  If  we  do 
not  hear  from  every  reader 
of  The  Etude  we  are 
insulted. 


Stark  Music  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co. 

381  8  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.| 


(PERFECT  PROCESS) 


Silk- 

Lisle 


Hosiery 

Wears  Like  “Sixty” — 

Looks  Like  V Fifty” — 

Costs  but  Twenty-five 

THERE’S  an  inde¬ 
scribable  pleasure  in 
putting  on  Notaseme " 
Hosiery  every  morning 
—it  fits  so  snugly,  feels 
so  soft,  looks  so  silky, 
shows  instep  and  ankle  so 
sheerly. 

Its  silky  texture,  obtained 
by  the  Notaseme  Perfect 
Process— (latest  machinery, 
highly  skilled  labor,  best  grade 
materials,  perfect  dyes,  exclu¬ 
sive  finishing  treatments)  — 
makes  Notaseme  Silk-Lisle 
Hosiery  permanently  as 
lustrous  and  smooth  as  silk 
itself. 

Notaseme  4-ply  cable-twist  heels 
and  toes,  though  soft  and  flexible,  are 
of  amazing  long  wear. 

PRICE  UST 

Silk  Lisle— 25c  each  postpaid 
Ladies*  Hose  in  Black  and  Tan, 
in  gauze  or  medium  thickness. 

Men’s  Half  Hose  in  Black,  Tan, 
Navy,  Grey.  Gauze,  Medium  or 
Heavy  thickness. 

Pure  Silk— 50c  each  postpaid 
Ladies’  Hose — Lisle  top— White, 
Black,  Tan  in  Gauze  thickness  only. 

Men’s  Half  Hose — Black,  Tan, 
Navy, Grey  in  Gauze  or  heavy  thickness. 

Order  by  mail.  Be  sure  and  men¬ 
tion  Size,  Thickness,  Color. 

P.  O.  Stamps  accepted. 
Mitchell  Hosiery  Company 
1711-1713  Ionic  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 

SUL*- — — - — 


G.  DUERER  VIOLINS 

TWO  HIGH-GRADE  OUTFITS  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 


No.  1  STRADIVARIUS  MODEL,  rich  red¬ 
dish  Amber  varnish  Ebony  trimmed. 
Rosewood  pegs  High-class  workmanship, 
with  Bow,  extra  strings  imitation 
leather  Case  velvet  lined  and  Instruction 
Book  by  express .  $12.50 


No.  2  AM  ATI  MODEL,  small  body,  one  piece  back, 
full  length  scale,  polished  finger  board,  wood  nicely 
matched  and  varnished  light  amber  brown,  white 
edges,  full  ebony  trimmed,  complete  outfit  including 
Bow,  extra  strings,  imitation  leather  plush  lined 
Case  and  instruction  Book  by  express  $20.00 

1712  Chestnut  Street 


theo.  presser  CO  Philadelphia 


F*a. 


JEWELRY  FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS 

GIFTS  AT  SMALL  PRICES 


' 


Ladies’  Collar  or  Cuff  Pins 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish 

25  cts.  each,  orset  ol  three  sentiments,  75  cts. 

Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish 

25  cts.  per  set.  Sold  only  in  sets 


fn 

t 

t 

V 

K' 

Breastpin 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish . 
Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish.. 


.  .50  cts.  each 
. .  25  cts.  each 


Stickpins  for  Ladies  or  Gei n'a'r'd  enam^Roman  gohffinishNs  cts.  per  set  of  three 
Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish,  25  cts.  each  Hard  enamei.  icon  s 

NEW  JEWELRY  DESIGNS  Kaoh. 

1  Cuff  or  club  oin  . 25  cts.  Mandolin  as  a  breastpin . 38  cts. 

Lyre'.  Stickpin . .' . .  25  cts.  Banjo,  Mandolin  or  Drum  as  a 

Violoncello.  Stickpin . 25  and  50  cts.  pendant  or  charm.... r -75  c_ 

Violin.  Stickpin . 25  and  50  cts.  Banjo  or  Mandolin  as  a  breastpin,  75  c  • 

Cornet.  Stickpin . 25  and  50  cts.  v;0ijn  as  a  pendant  or  breastpin - 

Lyrrin”a7a“tor°chInn  bOU38  cts.  Cornet  as  a  pendant  or  charm  . .  .$i& 

Send  for  catalogue  of  other  mu.ical  jewelry r™VQuan tity  pricei  upoTa’pplicXn 
Mandolin*,  etc.,  in  miniature  a.  pin»  and  charm*.  Ijuant 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO  .,  1712  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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fTHE  BOSTON  TvVUS  IC  COMPANY 


THE  PICK  OF  OUR  PIANO  MUSIC 

Upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  as  many  of  the 
compositions  as  you  may  desire  for  examination,  the  unserviceable  portion  to  be  returned. 


Send  for  our  PIANO  TEACHER’S  GUIDE,  gratia! 


Send  for  our  THEMATIC  HANDBOOKS,  gratis! 


MODERATELY  DIFFICULT  STUDY  PIECES 

D’Albert,  E. 


Albumleafl 

Barnby,  Ethel 

Will  o'  the  Wisp 
Polonaise 


.65 

.60 

.60 


Gliere,  R. 

Mazurka 

Grunfeld,  A. 

Valse  Melancolique 

Jeffery,  J.  Albert 

Cradle  Song 

Kvostschinsky,  P. 

Berceuse  , 

Lachaume,  Aime 

Gavotte,  Badine 

Lenormand,  Rene 

Presto  from  “Petite  Suite”  Op.  6i,  No.  3,  .65 

Mullen,  Frederic 

Moderato  Cantabile  from 
vian  Suite 

Nevin-Arden 

Chant  sans  paroles,  No.  1  and  2 

Nevin,  Ethelbert 

Etude  in  the  form  of  a  Romance,  Op. 

18,  No.  1 

Etude  in  the  form  of  a  Sherzo,  Op.  18, 


‘Scandina- 


.30 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.65 


.50 


ea. .60 


.90 


No.  2 
Notturno 

Pantchenko,  S. 

Capricorn 

Petersen,  Olaf 

A  Scandinavian  Dance 

Porter,  F.  Addison 

Prelude  in  D  minor,  Op.  28 

Rachmaninoff,  S. 

Romance 

Rebikoff,  W. 

Danse  des  Clochettes 

Sibelius,  Jean 

From  the  Land  of  Thousand  Lakes  (10 
pieces)  n  1  25 

Wihtol,  Jos. 

Berceuse  .50 

Slumber  Song  .50 


1.00 

.75 

.50 

.65 

.50 

30 


.60 


CONCERT  PIECES 

Albeniz,  I. 

Seguidilla 

Cui,  Cesar 

Prelude  in  A b 

Dvorak,  A. 

Two  Silhouettes 

Faure,  Gabriel 

Impromptu  No.  2,  Op.  31,  in  F  minor  .90 

Gebhard,  Heinrich 

Intermezzo 

Etude  Melodique,  in  B 
Impromptu 
Etude  in  A  min. 

Gavotte 

Grovlez,  Gabriel 

Westminster  Abbey 
The  Park 

Sunday  Evening  at  the  Thames  Em 
bankment 
Kreider,  Nobel  W. 

Legend,  in  Qfmin.  Op.  1,  No.  1 
Legend,  in  C  min.  Op  1,  No.  2 
Prelude,  in  D b.  Op.  8 
Moszkowski,  M. 

H  umoresque 
Shepherd,  Arthur 
Sonata.  Op.  4 
Sibelius,  Jean 
Romance 
Whiting,  Arthur 
Concert  Etude 


.75 

.50 


.40 


.75 

.90 

.75 

1.25 

.75 

.50 

.60 

.80 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

3.00 

.60 


SALON  PIECES 

Bernheimer,  Gaston 

Elegie.  Op.  20,  No.  i 
Mazurek.  Op.  20,  No.  2 
Romance  Op  31,  No.  1 

Cabman,  Charles  W. 

Melody  in  Gb 

Carvel,  Robert 

Daffodils 

Jeffery,  J.  Albert 

Serenade 


.75 


.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.60 


SALON  PIECES— Continued 

Maykapar,  S. 

Italian  Serenade  .50 

Meyer-Helmund,  E. 

Arietta  .60 

Dialogue  .65 

Valse  Mignonne  .60 

Nevin,  Ethelbert 

A  Shepherd’s  Tale  .60 

Valzer,  Gentile  .75 

Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair  .75 

Love  Song  .50 

Barchetta  .75 


Comp,  n  1.25 


Melodies 

Porter,  F.  Addison 

Melody  in  G  .50 

Seeboeck,  W.  C.  E. 

Angelus  .50 

Wachs,  Paul 

A  travers  l’espace  (Valse  rapide)  .65 

Whelpley,  Benjamin 

Evening  Song  .60 

Serenade  .60 


EASY  TEACHING  PIECES 


B.  M.  Co.  Digest 

(Collection  of  20  easy  and 
pieces) 

Becker,  Rene  L. 

The  March  of  the  Goblins 
Wood  Nymphs 
Polka  Gracieuse 
Harlequin 
Valse  Rustique 
Geibel,  Adam 

Bee  in  the  Clover 
Helm,  Heinrich 

Song  of  the  Reapers 
Twilight 
In  the  Hay 
Gathering  Flowers 
By  the  River 
Through  the  Meadows 


melodious 
Comp,  n  .75 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

■30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 


EASY  TEACHING  PIECES—  Continued 

Hemann,  Carl 

Snowflakes  .50 

Spinning  Wheel  .50 

Marschal-Loepke,  G. 

Frogs’ Jubilee  .40 

Katy-did  ’40 

Pussy  Willow  Waltz  .50 

June  Morning  .30 

Coquetting  Meadow  Lark  .30 

Through  Faerie  Fields  .30 

To  Elfin  Hill  .30 

Good  Night  ,30 

Maxim,  Florence 

The  Clock  .25 

Sauerbrey,  E. 

Song  of  the  Reapers  .25 

Shackley,  F.  N. 

Venetian  Song  .40 

Spring  Fancies  40 

The  Casino  .40 

Danse  Humoristique  .40 

Song  of  the  Brook  .40 

Smith,  Hannah 

The  Summer  Sea  .50 


PIECES  OF  POPULAR  APPEAL 

Adam,  Leon 

Lise  . •  tte  (Gavot)  .60 

Greene,  Edwin 

Sing  me  to  Sleep.  Arr.  by  F.  Rose  .6(1 

Lacombe,  Paul 

Polka  HumoriFtique  .50 

Mouton,  H. 

Enchanted  Hour  .60 

Nevin,  Ethelbert 

Narcissus  .75 

The  Rosary  .60 

Telma,  Maurice 

Adoration  .60 

Wachs,  Paul 

Nadia  .65 

Whelpley,  Benjamin 

Album  Leaf  .50 


Jt 


Copi/r’gAi  19U  t>v  O  Sckirmc*  Boston 
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A  NEW  SERIES  OF 

RUDOLF 

Op.  77.  Three  dances  from  the  Japanese  ballet  “O 
Mitake  San.” 

No.  I .  Butterfly  dance  . $0  60 

No.  2.  Veil  dance  .  gg 

No.  3.  Valse  coquette .  75 

Op.  78.  A  Day  in  May: 

No.  I .  Dawn . . 

No.  2.  Barcarolle  . . 

No.  3.  Noontide  .  30 

No.  4.  Evening  Prayer  .  ...  .  .  30 

No.  5.  Fireflies  50 

Op.  79.  Five  Mood  pictures  : 

No.  1.  Idyl . 50 

No.  2.  Penseroso  . 50 

No.  3.  A  question .  50 

No.  4.  Valse  triste . 50 

No.  5.  Contentment  . 50 

Op.  80.  Pastoral  scenes: 


COMPOSITIONS  BY 
FRIML 


No.  I. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 


In  the  fields  . 30 

Recreation .  ....  . 30 

Shepherd’s  song  . .30 

Crossing  the  bridge  . 30 

The  chase  .  .  . 50 


Op.  81.  Six  easy  pieces: 

No.  I .  A  fancy  . 30 

No.  2.  Little  Minuet  . . 

No.  3.  The  rocking-horse  . . 50 

No.  4.  Oriental  Melody  . . 30 

No.  5.  The  daisy  fields  .  .  ....  . 30 

No.  6.  Tantalus  .  .  . 50 

The  pieces  listed  above  range  in  difficulty  from  grade  2  to 
5  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  meet  the  need  of  teachers  with 
a  supply  of  new  teaching  material  of  a  quality  only  too 
rarely  encountered — music  not  “written  down”  to  what  is 
supposedly  the  capacity  of  young  players  in  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades,  but  music  that  quickens  and  stimulates 
taste  and  feeling. 

But  aside  from  these  compositions,  which,  regardless  of 
all  their  charm  and  grace,  are  primarily  written  for  an 
educational  purpose,  Mr.  Friml  has  produced  in  the  Butterfly 
dance,  Veil  dance  and  Valse  coquette  from  his  Japanese 
ballet,  “O  Mitake  San,”  numbers  that  will  be  a  source  of 
unfeigned  pleasure  to  maturer  pianists. 

It  can  be  unhesitatingly  said  that  Rudolf  Friml’s  com¬ 
positions,  old  as  well  as  new,  need  only  be  heard  to  be 
appreciated. 


ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  WILL  BE  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 


Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  PIANO  TEACHER’S  GUIDE,  a  graded  and  classified  list  of  piano  music,  selected  from  the  publications  and  importations  of  G.  SCHIRMER,  NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


Just  Issued- 


■Publications  of 

New  York 


Boosey  &  Co.  and  London 

A  Treatise  on 

SPEAKING  AND  SINGING 


According  to  the  Principles  of  the 
OLD  ITALIAN  SCHOOL 


By  LUIGI  PARISOTTI,  B.Ph.,  of  Rome 

arrr  This  volume,  which  is  unanimously  commen 
HI  by  the  Musical  Press,  deserves  the  attent 
^1  of  every  Teacher,  Singer  and  Public  Spea 

New  Songs  by  Celebrated  Composers 


Price,  $1.50 


Music  by  GEORGE  F.  BLATCH 


Music  by  GEORGE  HENSCHEL 


“A  ROUNDELAY” 

Words  from  the  German  of  ROBERT  REINICK 

Key  AA  (E  to  DA) 

“TO-MORROW” 

Words  by  ETHEL  CLIFFORD  Keys  D  (BA  to  Fjf)  and  F 

“THERE  IS  DEW  FOR  THE  FLOWERET” 

Words  by  THOMAS  HOOD  Key  F  (C  to  G)  Mu,ic  by  A-  LUZZAT1 

“WHEN  THE  MAY’S  IN  BLOOM” 

Words  by  E.  TESCHEMACHER  Keys  BA  (C  to  G)  and  C  Music  by  CHAS-  MARSHALL 

“AMONG  THE  UNTRODDEN  WAYS” 

Words  by  WORDSWORTH  Keys  G  (B  to  E)  and  A  Music  by  HERBERT  OLIVER 

“WHEN  SPRING  COMES  LAUGHING” 

Words  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON  Key  G  (C  to  B)  Music  by  ANNIE  D.  SCOTT 

“TO  MY  AIN  DEAR  LASSIE” 

Words  by  JOHN  TODD  Key  DA  (BA  to  EA)  Music  by  E-  DOUGLAS  TAYLER 

“NEW  MOON” 

Words  by  W.  H.  OG1LV1E  Key  EA  (BA  to  EA)  Mue'c  by  HON.  MRS.  TENNANT 

PIANO  SOLO  .  .  “AURORA”  Valse  Lente  .  .  JULIAN  KANDT 

tfTT  Ask  your  local  Dealer  for  THEMATIC  BOOKLET 
j]  of  the  above  numbers,  or  write  to  the  Publishers 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


NEW  YORK 
publish  the 


LONDON 


Famous  Music  Books  for  Children 


UNIQUE- 


By  JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR 

- INTERESTING - 


RESULT-BRINGING 


Miniature  Melo¬ 
dies  for  the  Piano 

By  JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR 

This  is  the  modest  title  of  a  very  interesting 
book.  The  purpose  of  “Miniature  Melodies’’  is  to 
supply  teachers  with  a  first  book  of  melodies  from 
which  childresi  may  be  successfully  taught  to  play 
and  love  the  piano. 

Mrs.  Gavnor  knows  what  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  here  in  verse,  in  melody  and  in  rhythm, 
gives  so  many  entertaining  pages  that  piano  teaching 
to  children  becomes  a  delight  for  teacher  and  pupil. 

Price  . . 60  Cents 


Melody  Pictures 
for  Little  Players 

A  Book  of  Piano  Instruction 
on  Kindergarten  Principles 

By  JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR 
and  MARGARET  R.  MARTIN 

Basing  upon  the  claim  that  piano  playing  should 
have  an  equal  place  with  all  other  exercises  of  the 
primary  school  and  kindergarten,  this  book  has  been 
prepared  from  work  done  with  children  in  the  school 
room.  The  method  of  the  book  is  new — the  plan 
being  intended  to  give  the  youngest  pupils  an  im¬ 
mediate  comprehension  of  rhythm  and  an  ability  t"> 
play  at  once.  Price . 60  Cents 


First  Pedal  Stud¬ 
ies  for  the  Piano 

By  JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR 

Young  pupils  are  usually  eager  to  use  the  pedals 
just  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  their  first  “piece,” 
and  it  is  for  just  such  a  purpose  that  these  first  pedal 
stvidies  were  designed. 

These  studies  are  exceptionally  meritorious  in 
their  plan  of  arrangement,  clearness  of  demonstration 
and  aptness  of  illustration,  and  contain  sufficient 
material,  in  an  interesting  form,  to  establish  firmly 
the  habit  of  motion  for  the  foot,  as  well  as  a  keen 
sense  of  hearing,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  pedal 
may  be  the  better  appreciated.  Price  .  .  50  Cents 


Teachers,  • 
Attention  I 


We  have  recently  added  to  our  New  York  establishment  a  special  teacher’s 
department  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert.  This  department  will  be  of 
much  assistance  to  you  in  making  your  selections  of  teaching  material  and 


giving  you  what  you  need. 

Send  all  your  orders  and  direct  all  inquiries  to 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY,  37  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Picas*  mtntion  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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IMPORTED 


CALENDARS 

Artistic — Durable — Practical 

With  Easel  on  Back 

Dark  Gray,  with  Decorations 
in  Green 


New  Calendars 
for  1912 


The  above  imitation  framed  picture  with  one  of  six 
great  masters  as  the  subject  ( Handel,  Bach,  Chopin, 
Rubinstein,  Schumann,  Haydn)  will  be  our  offering 
for  191 2,  as  well  as  the 


Above  assortment  of  subjects,  platinotype  finish,  in 
the  large  shape,  size  6  by  8  inches. 

Choice  may  be  made  from  the  following  classes: 

Great  Mus^ians,  Pianists,  Violinists,  Singers 
and  Opera  Scenes. 

Selections  cannot  be  guaranteed  except  on  very  early 
orders,  as  all  are  imported  and  cannot  be  renewed. 

A  number  of  subjects  in  color,  and  Opera  scenes,  size 
8  by  6  inches. 


PANEL 

CALENDARS 


Six  Subjects: 

Size  x  9 

Wagner 

Liszt 

Mozart 

Beethoven 

Mendelssohn 

Chopin 

All  10  cts. 
each 

$1.00 

a  dozen 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 

Tropical  Scenes 

AND  OTHER  PIECES 

A  Book  containing  Seven  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte  including 

the  famous  Rpmance  by 

JULIAN  PASCAL 


We  will  send  the  Complete  Book  of  Seven  Pieces,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR 

THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO. 

21  East  17th  Street  Sole  Agents  for  NOVELLO  &  CO.,  London  NEW  YORK 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 

White-Smith  Music  Pub.  Co. 


MRS.  ROBERT  N.  LISTER 


NEW 

SACRED 

SONG 


In  the  Bleak  Mid- Winter 


Words  by  CHRISTINA  ROSETTI 
This  song  is  published  in  two  keys  :  PRICE  50  cents 

Low  Voice  F  (a-E)  High  Voice  Ab  (c-g) 


Send  for  Thematic  Catalog  of  the  following 


SACRED  SONGS 


“  I  Saw  the  Holy  City  ” 

Music  by  P.  Douglas  Bird.  Key  F  (a-D)  G  and  Bb. 
Word*  by  P.  D.  Bird 

“  O,  Jesus,  Thou  Art  Standing” 

Music  by  W.  H.  Griggs.  Key  A  (g-E)  C. 

“  No  Cross,  But  Crown  ” 

Music  by  Herbert  Johnson.  Key  C  (a-C)  F  and  G. 
Words  by  Herbert  Johnson 

“Alone  With  Thee” 

Music  by  Eben  H.  Bailey.  Key  Db  (a-C)  Eb.  Words 
by  Robert  F.  Gordon 


“Blessed  are  the  Lowly  of  Earth” 

Music  by  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  Key  D  I  a-C)  F  and  Ab. 
Words  by  Wm.  H.  Gaxdner 

“A  Crown  of  Peace” 

Music  by  Adam  Geibel.  Key  D  (a-D)  F  and  G. 
Words  by  J.  B.  Thompson 

“  The  Beautiful  Gate  ” 

Music  by  M.  Piccolomini.  Key  C  (g-E)  Eb  and  F. 
(Cello  obligato  to  each  key)  Words  by  Alfred  Hyatt 

44  The  Savior  Calls  ” 

Mu6ic  by  Jules  Jordan.  Key  Ab  •'  (c-F)  Eb.  Words  by 
Jules  Jordan 


Published  by  White-Smith  Music  Pub.  Co. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 

62-64  Stanhope  Street  13  East  17th  Street  316  So.  Wabash  Avenue 


OPERAS  for 
AMATEURS 

^i?®5^5®A^,THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  by 
Alfred  G.  Wathall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  its 
suggestive  title.  1  he  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  since 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
lyrics;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  crisp 
musical  lines;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres¬ 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir¬ 
ring  choruses ;  easy  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  for 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  has 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in- 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval. 

PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  text 
and  music  by  A  If  red  G.  W  at  hall.  This  new  operetta 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  hand  organizations, 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  band 
mUiS.IC,ls  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  as 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kind 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leading 
Kilo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounced 
ros-kee-ta;  has  been  given  many  times  with  great 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  The 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50c. 
1  he  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  will 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  book 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operetta 
for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play, 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Very  popular.  Never  fails 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestra 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  on 
approval. 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 

.ISRAEL,  text  by  Judge 
W tills  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  One 
°  Ln  st,ronfes’  anc*  k*'81  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  ever 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Samuel 
anu  Oimo  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity  of 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  avail¬ 
able  for  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Complete 
book.  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 

Theory  Books 

„  HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION.  /.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interesting 
and  practical  teacher  of  harmony  published.  Used  ex- 
tensively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction. 

1  he  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  com- 
mended'by  the  profession.  Price,  $  1 ,00. 

mcHh°tW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPANI- 

IrltLiN  1 .  J.  a.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  every 
writer  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
hshed.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musicians. 
Indispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valuable 
hints  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from  the 
masters.  Price,  $1.50. 

HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

Oscar  Coon.  Teaches  how  to  write  for  military  bands 
and  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books  are 
costly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 

Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOICE  CULTURE.  By 

L>:  A.  C  lippinger.  1  he  principles  of  voice  culture  ap- 
pl'fd  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  choirs. 
Price  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS  IN 
VOICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root.  Unique 
for  private  6tudy  or  for  teachers’  use.  Price  75  cents. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  By  F.  W. 

Root.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of  the 
Polychrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice,  state 
which.  $1.00  each. 

New  Male  Quartets 

The  Vanity  of  Love.  Robinson.  An  up- 
roarously  funny  musical  chant.  1 0c. 

German  Student’s  Marching  Song.  Wathall. 
Strong  and  strikingly  beautiful.  10c. 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers.  Heyser.  A 
great,  new  chorus.  Wonderful  in  power.  10c. 

Sent  on  approval.  (We  have  others). 

Concert  Duets  and  Quartets 

1  Am  Waiting  For  Thee.  Gabriel.  For  so¬ 
prano  or  alto.  Popular  and  showy  in  style.  Always 
takes  in  concert.  9  pp.  sheet  music.  Mailed  for  38 
cents.  (Ask  for  our  list.) 

Song  of  The  Evening  Bell.  Gabriel.  A  very 
tuneful  quartet.  Easy,  sweet  music  for  amateurs. 
Mailed  for  25  cents.  (Ask  for  our  list.) 

Children’s  Songs 

HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  book 
for  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  store  for 
teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  12  years. 
New  motion  songs,  individual  songs,  character  rongs, 
etc.  We  don’t  think  there  has  yet  been  published  a 
child’s  song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs.’’  Price,  30 
cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  A.  G. 
Wathall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  music. 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  says: 

"  In  all  my  fifteen  years’ experience  with  children  I  find 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  1  have  ever 
found."  Prices^5c.  and  30c.  each.  Samples  mailed 
on  approval. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  send  for 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musical 
Messenger,  a  monthly  band  and  orchestra  journal. 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  the 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Elude. 


FILLMORE 
Cincinnati,  O., 


MUSIC  HOUSE 

or  Bible  House, 
NEW  YORK. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETU  DE 


Schmidt’s  Educational  Series 


PIANOFORTE  SO  LOS 


Vol. 

Bohm,  Carl 

49.  Musical  Echoes.  10  Instructive  and 

Melodious  Compositions  (Grades 
1-2)  . $0.75 

Promenade  Contemplation 

In  Merry  Mood  Vacation  Time 
Soldiers  are  coming  Arm  in  Arm 
(March)  (Polonaise) 

With  great  delight,  From  the  Tyrol 
(Etude)  O  golden  time  of 

Hunting  Scene  youth 

Gurlitt,  Cornelius 

50.  Op.  197.  Fireside  Fancies. 

12  Little  Tone  Pictures  on  Five 

Notes.  (First  Grade)  . 60 

Lullaby  Undismayed 

Tlie  good  little  girl  At  play 
The  brave  boy  In  the  fields 

In  Dreamland  The  first  dance 

Cheerfulness  Spring  Song 

Tearful  Moments  The  little  hero 

11.  Musical  Sketch  Book.  15  Selected 

Compositions.  (Grades  1-2) . 75 

Viennese  Waltz  On  the  lake 
Maypole  Dance  Always  merry 

The  Hunters  A  little  Romance 

The  morning  light  Spanish  Dance 
The  merry  dance  Elegy 
In  Church  Hungarian  Dance 

Coquetry  Arietta 

Sonatina  in  C 

Heins,  Carl 

15.  Op.  270.  Six  Fancies. 

Grade)  . 

Away  to  the  Woods 
Thoughts  of  Home 
Heart’s  Springtime 
The  Merry  Wanderer 
Tlie  Alpine  Hunter 
The  Huntsman’s  Farewell 

Vol.  _ 

Dennee,  Charles 

6.  Op.  18.  The  Children’s  Festival. 

10  Easy  Duets . $0.75 

March  Sorrow 

First  Waltz  Holiday  Song 

Second  Waltz  Happy  Thoughts 

Tambourine  Dance  Graceful  Dance 
Minuet  Processional  March 

Foote,  Arthur 

20.  12  Duets  on  Five  Notes . 75 

Reverie 

A  Little  Waltz 
Merry-go-Round 
March 

Remembrance 
Waltz 


(Second 


.75 


GRADES  1  AND  2 

Vol. 

Henning,  Max 

1.  Op.  22.  12  Two-Part  Fughettas  and 

Fugues.  (Second  Grade)  . $0.75 

Intended  for  preparatory  study  to  the 
works  of  Bach.  They  have  the  Bach 

Idiom,  and  being  purely  contrapuntal  in 

structure,  afford  excellent  training  for 
both  hands. 

Krentzlin,  R. 

59.  Op.  19.  Village  Scenes.  6  Charac¬ 
teristic  Pieces.  (Grades  1-2)  .  .  .  .75 

A  Village  Holiday  The  Cuckoo  Calls 

Perversity  Playing  Soldiers 

Dance  in  the  Meadow  Golden  Suuset 

Lynes,  Frank 

53.  Op.  14.  Bagatelles.  10  Melodious 

Sketches.  (Second  Grade) . 75 

The  Mill  Wheel  Solitude  Nocturue 

Tlie  Hunter’s  Song  Tarantella 

The  Harlequin  Columbine 

(March)  (Gavotte) 

On  the  Lake  The  Marionettes 

(Barcarolle)  (Waltz) 

Mazurka  tyro-  Theme  and  Varia- 

lienne  tions 

19.  Op.  47.  A  Pleasant  Beginning  and 
Other  Tunes  for  Little  Fingers  in 
All  the  Major  and  Minor  Keys. 

(First  Grade)  . 75 

These  twenty-six  little  pieces  have  for 
their  special  purpose  a  very  essentia! 
factor  in  early  pianoforte  study,  namely 
the  presentation  of  simple,  pleasing  mel¬ 
odies  attractively  harmonized,  in  all  the 
major  and  minor  keys.  They  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  every  piano  course. 


Vol. 

The  Pupil’s  Library 

43a-b.  First  Series.  35  Easiest  Pieces. 

2  Books . Each  $0.60 

44a-b.  Second  Series.  32  Easy  Pieces. 

2  Books . Each  .60 

Ritter,  G.  P. 

27.  First  Amusements.  12  Pieces  on 

Five  Notes.  (First  Grade) . 75 

The  Echo  Happy  Birdling 

The  happy  child  Grandpa’s  Dance 

Duettino  Huntsman's  Song 

Spring  Song  Cradle  Song 

Elsie’s  Delight  Spanish  Dance 

The  first  Waltz  Grandma’s  Story 

Schytte',  Ludvig 

48.  Instructive  Recreations.  8  Selected 

Compositions.  (Second  Grade)  .  .  .75 

Sylphs  and  Nixies  In  tlie  Ball  Room 

Will-o’-the-Wisp  I’avane 

Rondo  in  D  Birds  of  Passage 

Moonlight  Bar-  Madrilena 

earolle  (Spanish  Dance) 

Smith,  Warren  S. 

38a-b.  Effort  and  Pastime.  24  Melodi¬ 
ous  Pieces  in  all  keys.  Book  I, 

Book  II  . Each  .60 

Book  1 

A  Merry  Dance  From  olden  times 

Northern  Melody  Romance 

In  Joyful  Mood  The  Gipsies 

Once  upon  a  time  The  Music  Box 

Waltz  Tarantelle 

Rustic  Dance  The  Hunters 

Military  March  Scherzino 

Book  II 

Promenade  Waltz 

Capriccietto  Nocturne 

Impromptu  Lament 

Solemn  March  Spanish  Dance 

Minuet  The  Goblins 


MEDIUM  GRADES 

Vol. 

Bohm,  Carl 

30.  Op.  358.  Lyric  Suite. 

(Third  Grade)  . $0.75 

Prologue 
Fairies’  Song 


Venetian  Bar¬ 
carolle 

Song  of  the  Spin- 
Love’s  Strain  ning  Maiden 

A  Song  of  Fancy 


Faelten,  Carl 

64.  Instructive  Pieces  by  G.  F.  Handel. 
Adapted  and  arranged  by  Carl 
Faelten.  2  Books  . Each  .75 


Friml,  Rudolf 

3.  Op.  35.  Suite  Mignonne. 

(Grades  2-3)  . 


.75 


Solitude 
Morning  Song 
Valse  romantique 


A  Little  Story 
Dance  Bohemienne 
Contemplation 


pi  an o  forte  duets 


Notes  . 

Quite  contented 

Bag-pipes 

Bolero 

The  Brook 

Lullaby 

Good  bye! 


Vol. 

Gurlitt,  Cornelius 

35a-b  Op.  178.  Tender  Blossoms. 

20  Melodious  Duets.  2  Books. Each  $0.75 

The  Pupil’s  Duet  Album  —  First  Series 

(16  Duets  in  the  earlier  grades.) 

46a-b.  Book  I,  Book  II . Each  .60 

Selected  from  the  works  of  Dennee, 

Foote,  Franke,  Gurlitt,  Lynes,  Orth, 
Sartorio,  Schytt6,  and  others. 


Vol. 

Sartorio,  Arnoldo 

58a-b.  Pictures  from  Youth.  12  Melodi¬ 
ous  Duets.  Book  I,  Book  II. 

Each  $0.60 

Book  I 

The  Morning  Hour  A  happy  Meo' 

Daisies  and  Sunny  Meadows 

Buttercups  With  Flying 

A  Little  Minst  re*  Colors.  (March) 

Book  II 

With  heart  and  The  Swallow’s 
soul  Message 

Little  Waltz  Song  In  Joy  and  Glad¬ 
ness 

In  the  Gipsy  Camp  A  Little  Wag 


Kaiser,  Alfred 

57.  Arlequinade.  Suite.  (Third  Grade)  .75 
Arlequin  Pierrot 

Columbine.  Gavotte  Pierrette.  Polka 
Le  Capitaine.  March  Valse  mignonne 
Serenade  amoureuse  Final 

Lack,  Theodore 

47.  Morceaux  Poetiques.  8  Selected 

Compositions.  (Third  Grade)....  1.00 


Fabliau 

Waltz  at  Twilight 
Marquise.  Menuet 
Cantatilla 


Valse  harmonieuse 
Song  without 
words 

Serenade  Madrilena 
Caprice— Tarantelle 


PIANOFORTE  STUDIES 


Vol. 

Bach,  J.  S. 

24.  15  Two-Voice  Inventions. 

(Edited  by  Arthur  Foote) 


.$0.75 


Biehl,  Albert 

29.  Op.  153.  12  Melodious  Studies  for 

the  development  of  the  left  hand.  .75 

39.  Op.  156.  12  Melodious  Arpeggio 

Studies  . 75 

9.  15  Selected  Etudes  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technique  and  expression.  .75 

A  collection  of  Etudes  compiled  from 
some  of  this  popular  writer’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  sets  of  Pianoforte  Studies.  They 
cover  the  second  and  earlier  third  grades 
and  afford  practice  in  Velocity,  Trills, 
Legato,  Staccato,  Melody  Playing,  Oc¬ 
taves,  Thirds,  etc.,  etc. 


Eggeling,  Georg 

16a-b.  Op.  170.  25  Etudes  (without  oc¬ 

taves)  for  technical  and  musical 
development.  Book  I,  Book  II. 

Each  .75 

These  studies  are  intended  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  pupil  to  and  affording  prac¬ 
tice  in  third  grade  work.  While  octaves 
do  not  appear,  there  is  a  free  use  of 
short  chords  and  of  varied  rhythms  that 
constitute  many  original  short  pieces. 

Each  study  aims  at  a  specific  purpose, 
some  of  the  problems  presented  being 
the  following: 

Studies  in  Rhythm  and  Phrasing,  Trill 
Studies  (No.  14  is  a  fine  example).  Mel¬ 
ody  Studies.  Four  Notes  against  Three, 

Tlie  Turn.  Inner  Voice  Melody.  Chord 
Studies  (with  application  to  both  hands 
equally).  Study  of  Double  Thirds  (equally 
for  both  hands),  Wrist  Studies.  The  Ap- 
pogiatura.  Study  of  Pedal  Effect,  and 
Velocity  Passages, 


Vol. 


EASIER  GRADES 


Eggeling,  Georg 

60a.  Op.  176.  Pleasure  and  Progress. 
Descriptive  Eludes  for  the  earlier 

grades.  Book  I . $0.75 

At  the  Brook  (finger  equality  in  both 
hands).  The  Spinning  Wheel  (legato  play¬ 
ing-triplets),  Dress  Parade  March  (Scale 
Passages  for  left  hand— rhythm),  Echoes 
from  Capri— Tarantelle  (velocity),  At  the 
Spring  (accent,  etc.),  Birds  in  the  Trees 
(trills).  Playing  Tag  (legato  and  staccato) , 

The  Shepherd’s  Song  (broken  chords), 
Rippling  Waves  (melody),  The  Chase 
(Contrast  of  ‘forte’  and  ‘piano’),  Folk 
Song  (melody  and  detached  chords),  Ber¬ 
ceuse  (sustained  melody),  Forest  Sounds 
(crossing  the  hands)  Elfin  Dance  (stac¬ 
cato). 

Gurlitt,  Cornelius 

41.  Op.  186.  Velocity  Studies  for  Be¬ 
ginners  . 75 

31.  Op.  187.  53  Very  First  Studies.  .  .  .75 

51.  Op.  198.  16  Studies  in  Melody  and 

Rhythm  . 75 

52.  Op.  199.  16  Melodious  Studies  for 

more  advanced  players . 75 

(A  Sequel  to  “ Studies  in  Melody  and  Rhythm Op.  198.) 

Kai«er,  Alfred 

25.  The  Weaker  Fingers.  (Exercises 

and  tuneful  pieces)  . 75 

This  book  is  designed  for  the  special 
development  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  fingers  of  both  hands  in  a  series  of 
exercises  and  melodious  pieces  fingered 
to  serve  this  special  purpose, 

Krause,  Emil 

27.  Op.  99.  12  Technical  Studies  for 

thfe  equal  development  of  both 

hands . 75 

CONTENTS 

Five  Finger  Study  for  the  Right  Hand; 

Five  Finger  Study  for  the  Left  Hand; 

Scale  Study  for  the  Right  Hand;  Scale 
Study  for  the  Left  Hand;  Finger  Study 
for  the  Right  Hand;  Finger  Study  for 
the  Left  Hand;  Short  Arpeggio  Study  for 
the  Right  Hand;  Short  Arpeggio  Study 
for  the  Left  Hand;  Study  In  Imitation; 

Study  in  Imitation  with  holding  notes; 

A  Finger  Study;  Velocity. 


Vol. 

Maylath,  H. 

55.  Op.  163.  25  Short,  Melodious 

Studies  for  the  application  of  vari¬ 
ous  important  principles  of  Tech¬ 
nique.  Adapted  and  edited  by 
Charles  Dennee . $0.75 

Pfitzner,  Heinrich 

13.  Systematic  Training  for  Polyphonic 

Playing  . 75 

Although  in  no  exercise  more  than  two 
voices  are  employed,  the  book  trains  the 
pupil  in  a  systematic  manner  to  acquire 
mastery  over  the  polyphonic  difficulties 
occurring  in  piano  music.  By  these 
studies  the  pupil  is  trained  to  control 
the  fingers  as  well  as  to  improve  their 
agility. 

Sartorio,  Arnoldo 

21.  Op.  214.  14  Melodious  Studies 

(without  Octaves).  (Grades  1-2).  .75 

Schytte,  Ludvig 

7.  10  Melodious  Etudes  from  Op.  66.  .75 

Hide  and  Seek  Hunting  Butter- 


The  Merry  Pro¬ 
cession 
Novellette 
Youth  and  Joy 
Sports  of 
Childhood 


flies 
Idylle 
The  Sibyl 
Witches’  Revels 
Sleeping  Beauty 


Tapper  Thomas 

12.  Sight  Reading  and  Memory  Lessons  .75 

The  principles  of  this  book  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  after  the  pupil  has  advanced 
through  the  first  grade.  The  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  book  is  applicable  to  pupils 
of  the  second  or  third  grade.  It  may  be 
played  through  after  the  manner  of  any 
method  or  course,  but  its  essential  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  teach  a  principle  with  each 
lesson,  which  principle  the  teacher  must 
apply  for  the  student  to  whatever  other 
material  enters  the  lesson. 


The  Pupil’s  Library — Third  Serie* 

(24  Pieces  in  the  Medium  Grades.) 

45a-b.  Book  I,  Book  II . Each  .60 

Selected  from  the  works  of  Dennee, 

Foote,  Lynes,  Friml,  Schytte,  Meyer- 
Helmund,  Lack,  Wolff,  and  others. 

Torjussen,  Trygve 

63.  Op.  3.  Norwegian  Suite.  (Third 

Grade)  . 75 

Dedication  Vision 

Legende  Peasant’s  March 

At  the  Fjord.  In  the  Night 

Barcarolle 


MEDIUM  GRADES 

Vol. 

Dennee,  Charles 

37.  Progressive  Studies  in  Octave  Play¬ 
ing.  (With  special  preparatory  ex¬ 
ercises)  .  . $1.00 

A  collection  of  octave  studies  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Gurlitt,  Parlow,  Wolff, 
Eggeling,  Biehl,  Foote,  Lynes,  Spindler, 

Bach,  Mozart,  and  others.  The  prepara¬ 
tory  exercises  and  a  number  of  ,new 
studies  have  been  specially  written  by  the 
Editor  for  this  collection.  Suggestions 
for  the  varied  application  of  many  of  the 
studies  are  given,  thus  affording  in  small 
space  a  very  extensive  variety  of  octave 
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The  Wonderful  Epoch  of  Opera 
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Making  Your  New  Year  Really  Happy 


Somehow  we  have  all  fallen  into  the  fashion  of  making  the 
first  day  of  January  an  occasion  for  declaring  our  somewhat  sober 
and  pious  good  intentions.  We  who  are  interested  in  musical  work, 
— who  have  the  habit  of  what  Lord  Byron  would  call  “exhausting 
thought  and  hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year.’’ — we  lake  it 
upon  ourselves  to  resolve  that  we  shall  study  during  the  coming 
year  as  we  have  never  studied  before.  About  the  third  or  fourth 
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Opera  is  now  just  a  little  over  four  hundred  years  old.  Since 
Peri  produced  Dafne  in  1597  and  his  Euridice  in  1600,  great  things 
have  happened  in  the  world’s  work.  Euridice  was  given  for  the  first 
time  to  add  to  the  festivities  of  the  wedding  of  the  valiant  King 
Henry  IV  of  France  to  the  quarrelsome  Maria  de  Medici.  It  was  a 
state  event,  and  since  that  time  Grand  Opera  has  in  a  sense  alwavs 
remained  a  kind  of  state  amusement.  In  America  the  Emperor's 
Eoge  and  the  King’s  Box  have  given  way  to  the  aristocracy  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Only  horse-racing  and  championship  base  ball  can  com¬ 
pare  with  it  in  expensiveness,  and  these  pastimes  are  still  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  proletariat. 

John  Towers,  who  worked  for  years  to  complete  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Operas,' reveals  that  twenty-eight  thousand  operas  have  been 
seen  over  the  footlights.  Do  you  realize  what  a  wonderful  industry 
this  represents?  Over  seventy  operas  a  year  have  been  written  for 
four  hundred  years — more  than  one  opera  a  week.  What  has  become 
of  them?  Alas,  where  is  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  of  yesteryear? 
The  operas  heard  in  this  day  represent  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
number  written.  Pause  for  a  moment  to  think  of  what  industry  is 
required  to  complete  just  one  opera.  Think  of  the  armies  of  people 
who  have  taken  part  in  their  production  and  then  marched  on  to 
oblivion.  Think  of  the  prodigious  expenditure  of  brains,  time  and 
energy  and  you  will  realize  what  the  wonderful  epoch  of  opera 
means. 

For  years  Americans  cast  their  eyes  enviously  toward  the  Euro¬ 
pean  opera  houses.  They  longed  to  go  abroad  “to  hear  opera  as  it 
should  be  given.”  Now  the  tables  seem  to  be  completely  turned. 
While  opera  is  given  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  many  of  the  subsi¬ 
dized  opera  houses  of  Europe,  innumerable  unbiased  judges  who 
have  had  no  object  in  flattering  America  or  our  American  opera 
managers  claim'  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  opera  given  on  a  more 
lavish  scale  or  with  more  magnificent  musical  and  artistic  results 
than  in  America.  Paris  was  amazed  at  the  performances  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  a  year  ago.  American  singers  are 
found  in  nearly  all  European  opera  houses  and  their  success  has 
won  the  unwonted  envy  of  European  singers.  America  has  appar¬ 
ently  gone  opera  mad.  Our  glorious  eagle  has  given  up  his  scream¬ 
ing  and  spends  his  idle  hours  practicing  upon  parts  of  Bella  figlia, 
dell  Amove,  Dich  theiire  Halle  or  Belle  nuit,  O  nuit  d’ amour. 

All  this  is  very  fine  indeed  and  on  one  could  possibly  be  prouder 
of  the  magnificent  progress  opera  has  made  in  America  than  is  The 
Etude.  However,  opera  must  always  remain  somewhat  of  a  luxury 
for  the  favored  few  who  live  in  or  near  large  cities.  In  Ttalv, 
where  there  is  a  city  in  almost  every  valley,  opera  has  become  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  people.  But  what  of  a 
vast,  sparsely  settled  country  like  America,  with  its  enormous  farms, 
the  great  prairies  and  its  wonderful  forests? 


of  January  this  laudable  purpose  passes  to  that  mysterious  and  un¬ 
known  abode  of  most  good  intentions. 

Why  should  our  New  Years  all  begin  on  January  first?  After 
all  the  calendar  is  only  a  convenient  way  of  measuring  our  time  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  movements  of  the  stars.  The  world  worried  along 
for  thousands  of  years  before  the  mighty  Julius  Caesar  made  his 
calendar  in  46  B.C.  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  one  of  the  greatest  think¬ 
ers  of  his  age,  saw  the  flaws  in  the  Julian  calendar  and  corrected 
them  in  1582.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1752  that  England  and  the 
American  colonies  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar.  In  that  year 
the  English  speaking  people  laid  aside  several  days  and  nobody 
ever  knew  the  difference.  March  5th  became  March  16th,  and  the 
world  went  on  in  the  same  old  way  at  the  same  old  stand.  If  the 
“yellow  peril”  came  upon  us  and  forced  us  to  change  the  calendar  to 
that  of  our  pig-tailed  fellow-republicans,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
make  a  still  more  radical  change. 

After  all,  what  does  the  calendar  really  matter  in  our  daily  lives? 
Can  we  not  call  every  morning  of  the  year  a  New  Year?  Can 
we  not  make  a  new  and  beneficent  resolution  every  day?  Can  we 
not  resolve  to  practice  more  diligently,  more  intelligently,  more 
carefully,  more  successfully?  Can  we  not  resolve  to  teach  more 
patiently,  more  sympathetically,  more  faithfully? 

THE  ETUDE  WISHES  EVERY  ONE  OF  ITS  READERS 
THE  HAPPIEST  AND  BRIGHTEST  KIND  OF  A  NEW 
YEAR— NOT  THE  JANUARY-FIRST  KIND  BUT  THE 
EVERY-DAY-IN-THE-YEAR  KIND ! 


Our  Opera  Issues 


We  feel  that  our  readers  deserve  some  comments  upon  the  plan 
we  have  employed  in  presenting  the  subject  of  Grand  Opera  in  The 
Etude.  It  became  apparent  at  the  very  start  that  the  matter  could 
be  treated  in  only  a  very  superficial  manner  if  we  attempted  to  crowd 
all  of  the  necessary  material  in  one  number.  It  is  our  policy  not  tf 
devote  any  one  issue  exclusively  to  any  one  subject.  This  issue  is 
for  the  most  part  an  Opera  Issue.  Nevertheless  any  reader  who 
might  not  be  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  an  abundance  of 
interesting  reading  upon  other  musical  educational  topics.  In  order 
to  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  ground  sufficiently  our 
next  issue  will  also  present  quite  as  important  operatic  material  as 
anything  which  has  appeared  in  this  issue.  More  than  this,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  opera  will  be  discussed  by  four  distinguished  writers  :  Mr.  H; 
T.  Finck,  Mr.  Frederic  Corder,  Mr.  L.  C.  Elson  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Elson  in  a  series  of  four  articles,  one  appearing  each  month.  There 
has  been  a  wide-spead  demand  for  information  upon  the  subject  of 
opera  and  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  present  material  for  self- 
study,  for  club  work,  or  for  musical  reference  which  should  serve  the 
needs  of  our  readers  for  many  years  to  come. 
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The  Height  of  the  Season 


This  issue  comes  to  you  at  the  very  height  of  the  musical  season. 
You  are,  we  trust,  so  busy  that  you  have  “not  a  moment  to  spare.” 
It  is  just  this  condition,  however,  that  has  undermined  manv  a 
teacher’s  success.  If  you  fail  to  make  your  plans  now  for  the 
balance  of  the  season  you  will  find  that  you  will  have  comparatively 
little  to  do  in  June  and  July.  With  the  proper  foresight  you  may 
easily  arrange  to  continue  the  interest  in  your  musical  work  right 
up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  The  Etude  is  continually  suggesting 
the  wav. 
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The  aerophor,  invented,  by  a  Air.  Samuels  of 
Schwerin,  has  been  given  a  trial  in  Berlin.  It  is  not 
a  new  instrument,  but  an  apparatus  for  furnishing 
air  to  wind  instruments.  It  starts  with  a  bellows, 
continues  with  rubber  hose,  and  ends  with  a  small 
tube  that  supplies  the  air  to  the  instrument  when 
not  cut  off.  The  invention  seems  to  be  a  complete 
success,  and  does  away  with  the  old  problem  of  in¬ 
terruptions  in  the  player’s  breath.  As  a  sample  of 
its  capabilities,  an  English  horn  player  used  it  to 
give  without  break  the  Traurige  Weise  from  "Tris¬ 
tan.”  A  flutist  then  employed  it  for  the  difficult 
flute  passage  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream”  music,  which  he  played  "without  the 
usual  compromises.”  The  article  adds  that  the  in¬ 
vention  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field;  and  the  way 
is  now  open  to  a  mechanical  orchestra. 

MUSIC  AND  MARRIAGE. 

Albert  Leitznrann,  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  the 
Musical  Society,  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  re¬ 
cently  described  second  letter  of  Beethoven  to  his 
eternal  beloved  is  a  rank  forgery.  But  we  still  have 
the  first  one  to  fall  back  upon,  to  prove  the  extent 
of  woman’s  influence  in  music.  Beethoven  was 
almost  always  under  the  influence  of  some  intoxi¬ 
cating  female  divinity,  all  the  way  from  Eleanora 
von  Breuning  to  Amalia  Seebald.  His  dedications 
show  this,  as  well  as  his  letters;  for  his  adoration 
usually  took  the  form  of  musical  homage.  But  other 
composers  were  less  amenable  to  the  eternal  femi¬ 
nine.  Handel,  for  instance,  never  married  at  all. 
Once  he  paid  his  devotion  to  a  young  lady  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  her  parents  objected  to  having  her  marry 
a  “mere  fiddler.”  Later  on,  when  Handel  became 
more  famous,  they  let  him  know  that  he  could  have 
their  consent.  But  by  that  time  he  had  changed  his 
mind;  and  it  is  not  on  record  that  he  ever  lost  his 
magnificent  appetite  through  worry.  His  contempo¬ 
rary.  Bach,  with  two  wives  (in  succession)  and 
twenty  children,  stands  as  the  best  musical  example 
of  domestic  devotion;  but  his  genius  was  so  innate 
that  he  would  probably  have  written  his  noble 
fugues  if  he  had  never  married  at  all.  Haydn  and 
Mozart  both  fared  rather  badly,  especially  the 
former.  Both  loved  in  vain,  and  each  afterwards 
chose  a  sister  of  his  earlier  ideal.  Haydn  obtained 
a  selfish  and  unsympathetic  wife,  who  led  him  a 
lively  dance,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been  a 
source  of  inspiration.  Mozart’s  wife  helped  him  in 
composition  by  entertaining  him  with  stories  and 
brewing  him  drinks.  But  Mozart,  again,  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  genius,  and  probably  needed  no  outside  inspira¬ 
tion.  Schubert  was  of  a  romantic  disposition. 
When  Caroline  Esterhazy  asked  him  why  he  dedi¬ 
cated  nothing  to  her,  he  replied,  “All  that  I  ever  do 
is  dedicated  to  you.”  Schumann  was  a  noted  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  power  of  feminine  influence,  and  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Clara  Wieck  brought  him  a  source  of 
almost  boundless  inspiration.  Mendelssohn  was  of 
a  lively  disposition,  and  throve  best  in  cheerful  sur¬ 
roundings;  but  his  sister  was  really  more  of  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  career  than  his  wife.  Wagner  was  not 
exactly  inspired  by  women  (save  in  'Tristan  and 
Isolde”),  though  he  accepted  sacrifices  from  them; 
while  Strauss,  even  in  his  Domestic  Symphony,  is 
more  intellectual  than  emotional. 

FAMOUS  WOMEN  COMPOSERS. 

Gemma  Bellincioni  sang  a  group  of  her  own  songs 
at  Amsterdam  recently,  and  was  warmly  applauded; 
which  brings  up  the  subject  of  women  composers. 
People  are  apt  to  think  that  women  have  started  in 
only  recently,  and  that  their  composing  is  almost 
as  modern  a  movement  as  their  suffrage  agitation. 
This  is  not  true,  for  women  were  active  even  in  the 
old  contrapuntal  times.  Clementine  de  Bourges 
composed  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  held  equal  to  the  men.  Bernarda  de  Lacerda 
was  a  famous  Portuguese  composer,  and  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  princes.  A  little  later  Fran¬ 
cesca  Caccini,  daughter  of  the  operatic  pioneer, 
wrote  madrigals  and  poems,  and  became  the  idol 
of  her  native  Florence.  There  have  been  times 
when  great  women  composers  were  about  as  fre¬ 


quent  as  hens’  teeth ;  but  these  times  were  short.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  we  find  Maria  Theresa  von 
Paradies.  who  composed  in  large  forms  and  became 
a  great  pianist  in  spite  of  being  blind.  The  women 
have  often  met  with  opposition.  Mendelssohn  ob¬ 
jected  to  his  sister  Fanny’s  composing,  and  included 
some  of  her  works  with  his  own;  so  that  when 
Queen  Victoria  praised  his  song  "Italy.”  he  had  to 
admit,  with  some  shame,  that  it  was  really  his  sis¬ 
ter’s  work.  This  attitude  of  unfair  objection  is  now 
out  of  date. 

Some  say  that  women  cannot  reach  the  greatest 
heights  in  composition.  Women  themselves  have 
believed  this.  Thus  Liza  Lehmann  has  stated  openly 
that  she  believes  physical  conditions  a  handicap.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  last  two  centuries  the  women  may 
not  have  equalled  the  men.  But  there  s  a  reason. 
The  number  of  women  who  try  to  compose  is  very 
much  less  than  the  number  of  men.  If  thousands 
of  men  have  worked  where  only  one  Beethoven  ap¬ 
peared,  it  is  likely  that  the  female  genius  will  ap¬ 
pear  only  when  enough  women  composers  come  for¬ 
ward  to  make  her  a  mathematical  possibility. 

MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

The  new  Strauss  opera,  Ariadne  in  Naxos,  has 
been  very  favorably  described  in  the  periodicals. 

It  is  a  sort  of  postlude  to  Moliere’s  play  "Le  Bour¬ 
geois  Gentilhomme.”  Originally  this  play  ended 
with  a  ballet.  Hofmannsthal,  who  seems  a  favorite 
with  Strauss,  remodeled  the  comedy,  cutting  it  down 
from  five  acts  to  two,  and  adding  the  new  postlude. 
One  critic  says  that  Strauss  has  never  written  any¬ 
thing  that  shows  more  melodic  grace  and  beauty. 
This  makes  the  work  wholly  different  in  style  from 
any  of  his  other  operas.  The  orchestra  is  a  small 
one,  with  much  solo  work,  but  the  colois  are  rich 
nevertheless.  Piano,  organ,  and  harpsichord  are 
used.  There  is  an  excellent  contrast  between  the 
earnestness  of  the  postlude  and  the  bits  of  buffo 
work  that  are  included  from  the  comedy  itself.  Ihe 
style  is  modern.  The  union  of  Bacchus  and  Ai  iadne, 
it  is  said,  is  accompanied  by  a  perfect  stream  of 
beautiful  melodies.  The  work  will  be  given  first  in 
Berlin. 

Other  new  operas  in  Germany  are  “Der  Kuhr- 
eigen,”  by  Wilhelm  Kienzl,  and  Hans  Sommer's 
“Der  Waldschratt.”  Siegfried  Wagner’s  latest, 
“The  Vengeance  of  the  Black  Swans,”  will  be  given 
next  winter;  but  the  real  question  is,  in  how  many 
succeeding  winters  will  it  appear?  Italy  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Maneinelli,  who  is  working  on  a  subject 
from  the  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream;’  while  Eng¬ 
land  offers  “King  Harlequin."  by  G.  FI.  Clutsam. 
Novelties  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris  wdl  in¬ 
clude  Alberic  Magnard’s  “Berenice;”  “La  Lepreuse,” 
by  Sylvio  Lazzari ;  Erlanger’s  “Sorciere;”  Gustave 
Doret’s  “La  Tisseuse  d’Orties ;"  Xavier  Leroux  s  Le 
Carillonneur ;”  and  Bruneau’s  “Les  Quatre  Journees,” 
which  does  not  promise  to  be  twice  as  important  as 
Cherubini’s  "Les  Deux  Journees.”  London  is^  to 
hear  a  new  ballet  by  Reynaldo  Hahn,  entitled  Le 
Dieu  Bleu.” 

A  work  of  much  interest  is  Reger’s  string  sextet. 
Op.  118.  It  is  praised  highly  in  the  Signale,  which 
usually  attacks  Reger’s  mannerisms.  The  themes 
and  expositions  are  clear  and  attractive,  their  de¬ 
velopment  complex,  but  not  incomprehensible.  The 
first  and  last  movements  are  excellent,  and  the 
scherzo  full  of  brusque  humor,  with  a  Brahms-like 
trio.  The  slow  movement  shows  a  strong  and  effec¬ 
tive  simplicity  and  directness. 

Another  interesting  work  was  the  piano  sonata. 
Op.  2,  in  E,  by  the  young  Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold. 
Its  variety  of  rhythmic  and  harmonic  effects  is  called 
simply  marvelous.  The  moderato  and  scherzo  are 
most  effective,  as  the  slow  movement  is  only  fair, 
and  the  finale  has  little  development.  Korngold’s 
pantomime,  “Der  Schneemann,”  has  reached  Russia, 
and  will  be  heard  at  Moscow. 

New  orchestral  works  include  a  symphony,  Op. 
100,  by  Zoellner ;  “Aphrodisischen  Reigen,”  by  Karl 
Hentschel;  a  successful  symphonic  poem,  “II  Pelle¬ 
grino  d’Amore,”  by  Virgilio  Sardi ;  and  another, 
“Orpheus,”  by  Desire  Peque.  Publications  of  Dvorak’s 
posthumous  works  include  two  symphonies,  a  Tragic 
Overture,  a  Rhapsody,  and  a  Suite  Zurich  will  hear 
Walter  Lampe’s  Piece  Symphonique  and  Hausegger’s 
choral  symphony.  The  Mcnesfrcl  speaks  of  these  as 
“two  Swiss  works,”  but  Hausegger  is  suspected  of 
having  been  born  at  Graz,  in  Austria.  Joan  Manen,  the 
Spanish  violinist,  has  produced  a  three-movement 
symphony  with  parts  for  two  solo  violins.  Paul  Juon 
has  gone  this  one  better,  and  written  a  triple  concerto 
for  piano,  violin,  and  ’cello. 


A  Strauss  sarcasm: — When  the  later  Richard  was 
rehearsing  Liszt’s  Faust  music  at  Heidelberg,  a  ’cello 
passage  did  not  suit  him.  “That  must  sound  im¬ 
moral,”  he  said,  “even  though  it  was  not  written  by 
me,  but  by  the  holy  Franciscus." 


THE  DRAMATIC  TRAINING  OF  THE  OPERA 
SINGER. 


BY  FELIX  DAHN. 

Stage  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin. 


It  is  often  said  that  the  drama  draws  to  the  stage 
a  more  highly  educated  class  of  persons  than  the 
opera.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  It  often  happens 
that  a  tenor  who  hitherto  had  been  a  locksmith,  a 
chimney-sweep  or  a  wood  carver  feels  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  wait  without  the  gates  of  the 
heaven  of  art  until  he  has  learned  three  or  four  good 
roles.  No,  his  maestro  ( alias  singing  teacher)  informs 
the  young  vocal  recruit,  often  after  the  third  lesson, 
that  he  is  called  to  be  another  Caruso.  Naturally  the 
conceit  of  the  poor  fool  climbs  one  hundred  per  cent. 

If  he  is  married,  then  the.  Frau  Scolsser  (Madam 
Locksmith)  or  Frau  Schornsteinfeger  (Madam  Chim¬ 
ney-sweep)  is  forgotten.  Leaving  his  wife  behind  and 
dressing  himself  in  the  most  modern  and  extravagant 
fashion  he  seeks  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  With  all 
these  allurements  he  must  remain  a  parvenue  in  life  as 
well  as  upon  the  stage.  He  does  not  realize  that  in 
order  to  become  an  effective  singing  actor  he  must 
first  visit  the  kindergarten  of  the  stage. 

Where  are  all  the  Alvarys,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Niemanns?  Where  do  we  see  nowadays  a  Don  Juan 
who  combines  dramatic  facility,  elegance  and  elastic¬ 
ity  of  interpretation  with  a  really  good  voice?  Where 
do  we  find  a  captivating  Raoul,  a  chivalrous  Fra  Dia- 
volo  or  a  brilliant  Figaro ?  Why  have  we  no  acting 
tenors  or  acting  basses?  Let  me  offer  an  explanation. 

Recently  a  young  singer  came  to  me  for  an  engage¬ 
ment.  He  had  a  sympathetic  little  "salon”  voice.  I 
had  him  sing  two  inconsequential  numbers.  Then  I 
asked  him  what  roles  he  knew.  Then  he  confided  in 
me  that  he  knew  no  roles  at  all,  that  he  was  a  druggist 
who  had  found  the  drug  business  too  trying,  and 
wanted  the  easier  life  of  the  stage,  and  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  could  master  many  roles. 
Thus  think  many  other  misguided  young  men.  They 
fail  to  realize  that  dramatic  ability  is  all-essential. 
They  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  acting 
(Mirnik)  mirrors  the  soul  and  that  intelligent  audi¬ 
ences  demand  good  acting  as  well  as  good  singing. 

But  why  speak  of  the  men  alone.  Young  lady 
operatic  aspirants  fall  down  upon  our  conservatories  as 
thick  as  the  leaves  at  Vallombrosa.  They  study  dili¬ 
gently,  but  when  they  are  through  with  their  vocal 
work  they  approach  the  agent  for  an  engagement,  only 
to  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  learn  to 
act.  Then  they  hie  themselves  to  a  teacher  of  acting, 
and  expect  to  become  proficient  in  the  art  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  a  dentist  to  fill  a  tooth. 

1  would  even  go  further  and  say  that  the  competent 
actor  should  have  a  special  training  in  gymnastics  in 
order  that  his  body  may  become  pliable  and  graceful 
Singers  seem  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
out  what  to  do  with  their  arms.  I  remember  one 
American  singer  with  very  long  arms  who  had  a  habit 
of  waving  them  about  as  though  in  distress.  This 
gesture  accompanied  even  the  simplest  passages  when 
she  was  singing  such  a  role  as  the  chaste  Gilda  (Rig- 
goletto.) 

I  have  little  faith  in  the  teachers  who  give  instruc¬ 
tions  in  gesticulations.  The  result  is  always  artificial. 
Most  pupils  who  have  been  through  such  a  course  are 
rarely  better  than  marionettes.  They  remind  me  of  a 
baritone  who  had  a  wooden  arm  and  used  to  sing  an 
aria  to  the  moon.  After  every  third  beat  his  wooden 
arm  used  to  shoot  up  in  the  direction  of  a  stage  moon 
in  the  most  mechanical  fashion  imaginable. 

Remember,  you  operatic  aspirants,  voice  alone 
amounts  to  nothing.  You  must  also  learn  to  give  the 
right  dramatic  impression  by  means  of  a  carefully 
trained  body. —  (Especially  translated  for  The  Etude 
from  the  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung.) 


Bach  is  the  triple  extract  of  music.  If  all  the 
masterworks  in  music  were  lost  to  the  world  and  the 
well-tempered  clavichord  remained  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  reconstruct  the  entire  literature.  The  well- 
tempered  clavichord  is  the  old  testament  and  the  Bee¬ 
thoven  Sonatas  are  the  new.  We  must  place  our  be¬ 
lief  in  both. — Flans  Von  Billow. 


THE  ETUDE 


n 


Italy,  the  Home  of  Grand  Opera 

From  an  interview  secured  expressly  for  THE  ETUDE  with 

SIGNOR  ENRICO  CARUSO 


The  most  eminent  living  operatic  artist 


[Editor's  Note. — The  authentic  interviews  upon  serious 

Tur  wZtl  %ub{ects  w'th  Signor  Caruso  are  so  rare  that 
Ihe  Etlde  feels  especially  honored  in  securing  this  most 
interesting  matter.  Although  the  most  widely  discussed 
nril7r  nl  777  '?■'  singer  is  so  little  known  to  the 

The1  thin al  that  Pn  ^  art,*u<[  Personality  is  concerned. 

t  have  J>een  written  about  Signor  Caruso 
haie,  for  the  most  part,  been  the  ridiculous  imaginings  of 
01  er-zealous  writers ,  who  have  stopped  at  little  to  secure 

arn,7:  i0?f  CU""’;  %  C(Lruso'  the  serious  1  and  earnest 

artist,  thi  general  public  hears  little.  Tor  instance  the 
general  public  has  an  idea  that  his  wonderful  voice  is  a 
kind  of  gift,  rather  than  a  development  due  to  his  own 
persistence  and  intellectual  effort.  That  Signor  Car  so 
repudiates  as  absolutely  false  in  the  following  interview 
Lnrtco  Caruso  was  born  at  Naples,  February  25  187.1 

At  a  very  early  age  he  developed  a  fondness  for  'music  and 

\Zknt  a7eat  deltaht  in  8in"‘"i>  as  herd  the  singers  at 
the  great  opei  a  house  of  San  Carlo  sing.  Vo  one  suspected 

tioz*ve%!b%,he  icas*  to<  bec?me  the  f^ostZZ-^ius 

time.  He  did  not  start  actual  study  until  1891  when  he 

Tnmm The  17  ,,  0Zl  'IT'"0*  under  auglMmo  Vergiic 
(Zserfa  dfUt  at  th«  Cimarosa,  in 

Laserta,  While  this  peiformanee  was  not  a  failure  he  did 
not  however,  attract  very  great  attention  at  the  lime  He 
continued  to  sing  in  Italy  with  growing  favor  until  in 
he  made  his  debut  in  London.  The  next  near  lie  came 

tL  nmerlCa;  and  the  ?ew  York  P"blic,  accustomed  to  he 
the  greatest  singers  of  all  countries,  at  once  proclaimed  h  , 

f !'  t>?ssessor  the  most  wonderful  tenor  voice  heard  in  the 
city  m  many  years.  At  first,  the  public,  went  to  compare 
him  with  Campanim,  Tamagno.  de  Resxke  and  other  famous 
Singers  of  the  same  voice,  but  it  was  soon  disco  rend  that 
Caruso  had!  a  voice  and  an  art  nil  his  own.  and  one  not  to 
Y  compared  with  any  of  his  famous  predecessors'  Tine' 
then  Signor  Caruso  has  toured  all  of  the  great  count  rim 
iLhZ0^  receu'.ln'-l  jewels  from  the  monarchs.  and*  un- 
^mited  homage  from  the.  public.  Despite  rumors  to  the 
•’ffect  that  his  voice  had  been  impaired  by  throat  trouble 
before.  "  "*  **  U  **  bettCr  c™™ion to day  than  Jv^ 

Etude  readers  may  have  seen  some  of  the  caricatures 
drawn  by  Signor  Caruso.  These  are  a  popular  manifrshi- 
i  f"1  artuti°  latent  which  has  surprised  painters  and 

Calnln  1,777, i"7hin'  \lth"'"'h  Purely  an  avocation,  signor 
i:77.  r  "heady  made  so  many  extremely  skillful  medal¬ 
lions,  placques  and  statuettes  in  clay  and  war  that  it  i s 

,l7atJi7miient\that-  lihr  1he  American  composer  Ed  ward 
laeDowell  whose  early  skill  in  painting  was  astonishing 
Caruso  might  easily  hare  won  wide  distinction  n.s  „  painter 

'Fortunate  ^ is  atLtehn°r  dev- l0ped  hi*  unforgetabtr  voice 
ronunate  it  is  that  he  lives  in  an  age  when  h'liman  inven¬ 
tiveness  ,ias  devised  a  means  of  preserving  records  of  his 
"omlerf"1  art  Thus  his  fame  will  become' far  more  ,en„7 
nent  than  that  of  Mario  I, a  Blache  or  others  whose  voices 
have  long  since  become  mere  traditions.] 


OPERA  AND  THE  PUBLIC  IN  ITALY. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  in  Italy  must  have 
noticed  the  interest  that  is  manifested  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  opera  season.  This  does  not  apply  only 
to  the  people  with  means  and  advanced  culture 
but  to  what  might  be  called  the  general  public. 
In  addition  to  the  upper  classes,  the  same  class 
of  people  in  America  who  would  show  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  over  your  popular  sport  base-ball  would 
be  similarly  eager  to  attend  the  leading  operatic 
performances  in  Italy.  The  opening  of  the  opera 
is  accompanied  by  an  indescribable  fervor.  It  is 
in  the  air.  The  whole  community  seems  to 
wreathe  opera.  The  children  know  the  leading 
melodies,  and  often  discuss  the  features  of  the 
performances  as  they  hear  their  parents  tell  about 
them,  just  as  the  American  small  hoy  retails  his 
fathers  opinions  upon  the  political  struggles  of 
the  day  or  upon  the  last  hall  game. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  this  does  not  mean 
a  sacrifice  to  the  masses,  for  opera  is,  in  a  sense 
more  expensive  in  Italy  than  in  America;  that  is, 
it  is  more  expensive  by  comparison  in  most  parts 
°  *■  le  cour>try.  It  should  be  remembered  that 

monetary  values  in  Italy  are  entirely  different  from 
t  lose  in  America.  The  average  Italian  of  mod- 
erate  means  looks  upon  a  lira  as  a  coin  far  more 
valuable  than  its  equivalent  of  twenty  cents  in 
ni  ed  States  currency.  His  income  is  likely  to  be 
united,  and  he  must  spend  it  with  care  and  wis¬ 


dom.  Again,  in  the  great  operatic  centres  such  as 
Milan,  Naples,  Rome,  etc,,  the  prices  are  invari¬ 
ably  adjusted  to  the  importance  of  the  production. 
In  first-class  productions  the  prices  are  often  very 
high  from  the  Italian  standpoint.  For  instance, 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan,  when  an  exceptionally  fine 
performance  is  given  with  really  great  singers,  the 
prices  for  orchestra  chairs  may  run  as  high  as 
thirty  lira  or  six  dollars  a  seat.  Even  to  the  wealthy 
Italian  this  amount  seems  the  same  as  a  much 
larger  amount  in  America. 

T°  opera  in  Ttaly  with  the  same  spectacular 
effects,  the  same  casts  composed  almost  exclusively 


Enrico  Caruso. 

of  very  renowned  artists,  the  same  niise  en  scene, 
etc.,  would  require  a  price  of  admission  really  higher 
than  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  such  a  great  number  of 
performances,  with  so  many  world-renowned  sing¬ 
ers,  are  given  as  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  one 
to  make  a  special  trip  to  Europe  to  hear  excel¬ 
lent  performances  in  these  days.  Of  course  such 
a  trip  would  be  interesting  as  the  performances  given 
in  many  European  centres  are  wonderfully  fine, 
and  they  would  be  interesting  to  hear  if  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  comparing  them  with  those  given 
at  the  Metropolitan.  However,  the  most  eminent 
singers  of  the  world  come  here  constantly,  and 
the  performances  are  directed  by  the  ablest  men 
obtainable,  and  I  am  at  loss  to  see  why  America 
should  not  be  extremely  proud  of  her  operatic  ad- 
\  antages.  In  addition  to  this  the  public  manifests  a 
most  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music. 
It  is  very  agreeable  to  sing  in  America,  as  one  is 
sure  that  when  one  does  well  the  public  will  respond  at 
once. 


ITALIAN,  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MUSIC. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  in  Italy  the  audiences 
may  understand  the  performances  better  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  their  native  language  may  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  opera-going.  This,  however,  is 
a  question,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  more 
modern  works.  The  older  opera  librettos  left  much 
to  be  desired  from  the  dramatic  and  poetic  stand¬ 
points.  Italian  after  all  is  the  language  of  music.  In 
tact  it  is  music  in  itself  when  properly  spoken. 
Note  that  I  say  “when  properly  spoken.”  American 
girls  go  to  Italy  to  study,  and  of  course  desire  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  for  they 
have  heard  that  it  is  beneficial  in  singing.  They 
get  a  mere  smattering,  and  do  not  make  any  attempt 
to  secure  a  perfect  accent.  The  result  is  about 
as  tunny  as  the  efforts  of  the  comedians  who  imi¬ 
tate  German  emigrants  on  the  American  stage. 

If  you  start  the  study  of  Italian,  persist  until  you 
have  really  mastered  the  language.  In  doing  this 
your  ear  will  get  such  a  drill  and  such  a  series 
of  exercises  as  it  has  never  had  before.  You  will 
have  to  listen  to  the  vowel  sounds  as  you  have 
never  listened.  This  is  necessary  because  in  order 
to  understand  the  grammar  of  the  language  you 
must  hear  the  final  vowel  in  each  word  and  you  must 
hear  the  consonants  distinctly. 

There  is  another  peculiar  thing  about  Italian.  If 
the  student  who  has  always  studied  and  sung  in 
English,  German,  French  or  Russian,  etc.,  attempts 
to  sing  in  Italian  he  is  really  turning  a  brilliant 
searchlight  upon  his  own  vocal  ability.  If  he  has 
any  faults  which  have  been  concealed  in  his  sing¬ 
ing  in  his  own  language  that  will  be  discovered 
at  once  the  moment  he  commences  to  study  in 
Italian.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  because 
the  Italian  of  culture  has  a  higher  standard  of  dic¬ 
tion  in  the  enunciation  of  the  vowel  sounds,  or 
whether  the  sounds  themselves  are  so  pure  and 
smooth  that  they  expose  the  deficiencies,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  case.  The  American  girl  who 
studies  Italian  for  six  months  and  then  hopes  to 
sing  in  that  language  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  deceiving  her¬ 
self.  It  takes  years  to  acquire  fluency  in  a  lan¬ 
guage. 


AUDIENCES,  THE  SAME  THE  WORLD  AROUND. 

Audiences  are  as  sensitive  as  individuals.  Italy 
is  known  as  “the  home  of  the  opera,”  but  I  find 
that  as  far  as  manifesting  enthusiasm  goes,  the 
world  is  getting  pretty  much  the  same.  If  the 
public  is  pleased  it  applauds,  no  matter  whether  it 
is  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  London.  Rome  or  New 
'i  ork.  An  artist  feels  his  bond  with  the  audience  very 
quickly.  -He  knows  wether  they  are  interested,  or 
whether  they  are  delighted,  or  whether  they  are  in¬ 
different.  I  can  judge  my  own  work  at  once  by  the 
attitude  of  the  audience.  No  artist  sings  exactly  alike 
on  two  successive  nights.  That  would  be  impossible. 
Although  every  sincere  artist  tries  to  do  his  host 
there  are,  nevertheless,  occasions  when  one  sings 
better  than  at  other  times.  If  I  sing  particularly 
well  the  audience  is  particularly  enthusiastic, — if  I 
am  not  feeling  well  and  my  singing  indicates  it.  the 
audience  will  let  me  know  at  once  by  not  being  quite 
so  enthusiastic.  Tt  is  a  barometer  which  is  almost 
unfailing. 

This  is  also  an  important  thing  for  the  young 
singer  to  consider.  Audiences  judge  by  real  worth 
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and  not  by  reputation.  Reputation  may  attract 
money  to  the  box  office,  but  once  the  people  are 
inside  the  opera  house  the  artist  must  really  please 
them  or  suffer.  Young  singers  should  not  be  led 
to  think  that  anything  but  real  worth  is  of  »ny  lad¬ 
ing  value.  If  the  audience  does  not  respond,  do 
not  blame  the  audience— it  would  respond  if  you 
could  sing  so  beautifully  that  you  could  compel  the 
response  that  you  know  should  follow  real  artistic 
achievement.  Don’t  blame  your  teacher  or  your 
lack  of  practice  or  anything  or  anybody  but  your¬ 
self  The  verdict  of  the  audience  is  better  than 
the’  examination  of  a  hundred  so-called  experts. 
There  is  something  about  an  audience  that  makes 
it  seem  like  a  great  human  individual,  whether  m 
Naples  or  San  Francisco.  If  you  touch  the  heart  or 
please  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  appetite  for  lovely 
music  common  to  all  mankind,  the  audience  is  yours, 
be  it  Italian,  French,  German  or  American. 

OPERATIC  PREPARATION  IN  ITALY. 

The  American  student  with  a  really  good  voice 
and  a  realv  fine  vocal  and  musical  training  _  would 
have  more  opportunities  for  engagements  m  the 
smaller  Italian  opera  houses,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  more  of  these  opera  houses  and  more 
of  these  opera  companies.  Bear  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever  that  opera  in  Italy  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  standing  of  the  artists  engaged  to  put 
on  the  opera.  In  some  cities  of  the.  smaller  size 
the  municipality  makes  an  appropriation,  which 
serves  as  a  guarantee  or  subsidy.  An  impresario  is 
informed  what  operas  the  community  desires,  and 
what  singers.  He  tries  to  comply  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  Often  the  city  is  very  small  and  the  de 
mand  very  slightly  indicated  in  real  money  Asa 
result  the  performances  are  comparatively  med 
ocre  The  American  student  sometimes  fails  to  se¬ 
cure  engagements  with  the  big  companies,  and  tries 
to  gain  experience  in  these  small  companies.  ome 
times  he  succeeds,  but  he  should  remember  before 
undertaking  this  work  that  many  native  Italian  singers 
with  really  fine  voices  are  looking  for  similar  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  that  only  a  very  few  stand  any  chance  o 
reaching  really  noteworthy  success. 


OPERA  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  EXPENSIVE. 

He  should,  of  course,  endeavor,  to  seek  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  big  companies  if  his  voice  an 
Ability  will  warrant  it.  Where  ,  the  most  money 
is,  there  will  be  the  highest  salaried  artists  and  the 
finest  operatic  spectacle.  That  is  axiomatic  P, 
is  expensive  and  will  always  be  expensive.  T 
supply  of  unusual  voices  has  always  been  limited 
and  the  services  of  their  possessors  have  always 
commanded  a  high  reward.  This  is  based  upon  an 
economic  law  which  applies  to  all  things  in 
The  young  singer  should  realize  that.  un  e. 
can  rise  to  the  very  top  of  his  profession  he  will 
be  compelled  to  enlist  in  a  veritable  army  of  sing¬ 
ers  with  little  talent  and  less  opportunity.  . 

One  thing  exists  in  Italy  which  is  greatly  missed 
in  America.  Even  in  small  companies  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  spent  in  rehearsals.  In  America  rehear¬ 
sals  are  tremendously  expensive  and  sometimes  first 
'  performances  have  suffered  thereby.  In  fact,  I  doubt 
whether  the  public  realizes  what  a  very  expensive 
thing  opera  really  is.  The  public  has  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  behind  the  scenes.  It  sees  only  the 
finished  performance  which  runs  smooth  y  on  y 
when  a  tremendous  amount  of  mental,  physical,  and 
financial  oil  has  been  poured,  upon  the : 

I  often  hear  men  say,  here  in  New  York,  1 
to  pay  fifty  dollars  for  my  seat  to-night.  That 
is  absurb— the  money  is  going  to  speculators  in¬ 
stead  of  into  the  rightful  channels.  This  money 
is  simply  lost,  as  far  as  doing  any  service  whatever 
to  art  is  concerned.  It  does  not  go  into  the  opera- 
house  treasury  to  make  for  better  Perfor™nches’ 
but  simply  into  the  hands  of  some  fellow  who  had 
been  clever  enough  to  deprive  the  public  of  its  just 
opportunity  to  purchase  seats.  The  public  seems  to 
have  money  enough  to  pay  an  outrageous  amount  for 
seats  when  necessary.  Would.it  not  be  better  to  do 
away  with  the  speculator  at  the  door  and  pay,  say 
$10  00  for  a  seat  that  now  costs  $6.00?  This  would 
mean  more  rehearsals  and  better  opera  and  no  money 
donated  to  the  undeserving  horde  at  the  portals  of  the 

temple. 

THE  STUDENT’S  PREPARATION. 

I  am  told  that  many  people  in  America  have  the 
impression  that  my  vocal  ability  is  kind  of  a  god- 
given”  gift— that  is,  something  that  has  come  to 
me  without  effort.  This  is  so  very  absurd  that  I  can 
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hardly  believe  that  sensible  people  would  give  it  a 
moment’s  credence.  Every  voice  is  in  a  sense  the 
result  of  a  development,  and  this  is  particularly  so 
in  my  own  case.  The  marble  that  comes  from  the 
quarries  of  Carrara  may  be  very  beautiful  and  white 
and  flawless,  but  it  does  not  shape  itself  into  a  work 
of  art  without  the  hand,  the  heart,  and  the  intellect 
of  the  sculptor. 

Just  to  show  how  utterly  ridiculous  this  popular 
opinion  really  is,  let  me  cite  the  fact  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  everybody  who  heard  me  sing,  pro¬ 
nounced  me  a  bass.  When  I  went  to  Vergine  1 
studied  hard  for  four  years.  During  the  first  three 
years  the  work  was  for  the  most  part  moulding 
and  shaping  the  voice.  Then  I  studied  repertoire 
for  one  year  and  made  my  debut.  Even  with  the 
experience  I  had  had  at  that  time  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  great  success  at  once.  I  kept  working 
hard  and  worked  for  at  least  seven  years  more  be¬ 
fore  any  really  mentionable  success  came,  to  me. 
All  the  time  I  had  one  thing  on  my  mind  and 
that  was  never  to  let  a  day  pass,  without  see¬ 
ing  some  improvement  in  my  voice.  The  dis- 
couragements  were  frequent  and  bitter,  but  I  Kept 
on  working  and  waiting  until  my  long  awaited 
opportunities  came  in  London  and  New. York.  The 
great  thing  is,  not  to  stop.  Do  not  think  that  be¬ 
cause  these  great  cities  gave  me  a  flattering  re¬ 
ception,  that  my  work  ceased.  Quite  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  kept  on  working  and  I  am  working  still. 
Every  time  I  go  upon  the  stage  I  am  endeavoring 
to  discover  something  which  will  make  my  art 
more  worthy  of  public  acceptance.  Every  act  of 
each  opera  is  a  new  lesson. 

DIFFERENT  ROLES. 

It  is  difficult  to  invest  a  role  with  .  individuality. 

I  have  no  favorite  roles.  I  have  avoided  this,  be¬ 
cause  the  moment  one  adopts  a  favorite,  role  he 
becomes  a  specialist,  and  ceases  to  be  an  artist.  Tie 
artist  does  all  roles  equally  well.  I  have  had  the 
unique  experience  of  creating  many  roles  in  new 
operas,  such  as  Loris,  Fedora.  Adriana,  Gennama 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West,  Maschere.  This  is  a  splendid 
experience,  as  it  always  taxes  the  inventive  faculties 
of  the  singing  actor. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  m  the  Italian  opera 
of  the  newer  composers,  or  rather  the  composers 
who  have  worked  in  Italy  since  the  reformation  of 
Wagner.  Whatever  may  be  said.,  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  in  modern  Italian  opera  is  Wagner.  Even 
the  great  "Verdi  was  induced  to  change  his  methods 
in  Aida,  Otello,  and  Falstaff— all  representing  a  much 
higher  art  than  his  earlier  operas.  However,  Wagner 
did  nothing  to  rob  Italy  of  its  natural  gift  of  melody, 
even  though  he  did  institute  a  reform.  He  also 
did  not  influence  such  modern  composers  as  Puccini, 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  to  the  extent  of  marring 
their  native  originality  and  fertility. 


THE  “HUMAN  INTEREST”  TOUCH  IN 
TEACHING  CHILDREN. 


BY  ANNA  HURST. 


WHAT  IS  CLIMAX? 


BY  HERBERT  ANTCLIFFE. 


Climax  may  be  described  as  the  accumulation  of 
effects  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  most  capable 
of  making  an  impression.  In  musical  matters  we 
usually  speak  of  two  kinds,  of  climaxes-the  tonal 
climax  and  the  emotional  climax.  Usually  they  oc¬ 
cur  at  the  same  point.  There  are  other  works  in 
which  the  emotional  climax  occurs  when  most  of  the 
tonal  force  is  spent,  and  the  hearer  holds  his  breath 
for  fear  of  interrupting  the  quietness  which  seems 
less  and  yet  more  than  silence  because  of  the  sigm 
cantly  repressed  sounds. 

A  mere  climax  of  sound  without  any  emotional 
significance  is  often  a  sign  of  the  lack  of  inspiration 
which  frequently  goes  with  a  high  technic.  I  he 
writer  well  remembers  a  criticism  of  his  first  pro¬ 
duced  orchestral  work,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  work  was  well  conceived  and  constructed,  but 
failed  of  a  climax.  The  criticism  was  a  good  one, 
though  the  development  of  the  themes  and  the 
orchestration  were  worked  in  regular  sequence  to  a 
splendid  combination  of  all  the  forces  utilized  at  a 
in  the  work.  Why  it  lacked  climax  was  that  the 
whole  work  was  a  study  of  methods  and  not  an 
expression  of  feeling. 

Unless  there  is  a  climax  of  feeling— a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  spirit  upon 
one  desire  or  one  emotion — there  can  be  no  real 
climax  of  art. 


The  child’s  days  of  study  should  be  made  the  hap* 
piest  hours  of  its  life.  Even  very  little  tots  take  a 
wonderful  interest  in  the  human  side  of  music.  They 
love  to  learn  of  the  stories  of  the  great  composers. 
They  like  to  compare  them  wdth  their  own  little 

lives.  _ 

Every  bit  of  knowledge  on  musical  matters  wi 
at  some  time  prove  useful,  and  whenever  a  teacher 
has  an  anecdote  or  bit  of  interesting  information  to 
impart  relative  to  any  phase  of  study  that  comes  up, 
it  will  be  found  an  excellent  way  of  impressing  the 
fundamental  principles  on  the  pupil  s  memory.  The 
Public  School  teachers  found  this  out  long  ago. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  at  all  times,  the  teacher 
must  have  wide  general  knowledge,  and  this  can  be 
done  only  through  reading,  studying  and  remember¬ 
ing.  Yet  by  no  means  should  a  teacher  do  it  all. 
Pupils  must  work  and  read  as  well;  in  fact,,  some 
reading  should  be  included  in  the  preparation  of 
every  lesson.  Even  the  tiniest  tots,  too  young  to 
read  for  themselves,  will  remember  much  that  is  told 
them,  especially  if  it  savors  of  a  story. 

A  little  plan  I  have  adopted  at  times  might  prove 
useful  to  others.  A  subj'ect  is  chosen,  such  as  a 
famous  composer,  the  history  of  the  piano,  rivers  in 
song,  etc.,  on  which  subj’ect  a  pupil  will  write  a 
composition  such  as  would  be  written  at.  school. 
After  being  corrected  this  is  carefully  copied  in  a 
neatly  bound  book,  reserving  a  page  for  a  picture 
relative  to  the  substance  of  the  essay;  for  instance, 
if  the  subject  be  a  composer,  his  picture  is  pasted 
there,  prints  or  postals  costing  from  two  to  five  cents 
being  used. 

The  compositions  are  excellent  for  future  refer¬ 
ence,  but  their  greatest  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whatever  has  been  written  is  retained  in  the  memory 
more  readily. 

For  my  own  profit,  I  first  write  as  long  and  com¬ 
plete  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  and  this  may 
be  used  by  others  if  reference  material  is  needed. 

I  hardly  expect  my  pupils  to  write  at  such  length  as 
I  do,  though  there  is  no  restriction,  for  the  longer 
and  more  comprehensive  these  articles  are  the 
greater  the  gain  for  the  writer. 

'  This  writing  takes  time,  did  you  say?  Indeed  it 
does,  but  while  I  am  doing  it  am  I  not  benefiting 
myself  in  many  ways?  Of  course,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  teacher  write  also,  but  I  enjoy  it  and  find 
it  of  untold  value  in  my  work. 

If  convenient  for  them  to  do  so,  it  is  well  to 
encourage  students  in  the  purchase  of  books  suitable 
for  reference  in  matters  pertaining  to  music,  for  such 
books  are  scarce  in  most  homes.  Begin  with,  a  good 
musical  dictionary  and  a  high-class  magazine,  the 
copies  of  the  latter  to  be  carefully  saved.  Books 
may,  of  course,  be  procured  at  the  public  libraries, 
but  no  good  will  come  of  either  unless  careful  read¬ 
ing  ensues. 

A  teacher  should  know  what  is  good  for  the 
different  pupils  and  direct  the  reading  to  a  certain 
extent.  A  live  musical  magazine  is  one  of  the  best 
mediums  for  arousing  interest. 

There  are  many  methods  to  be  employed,  individ¬ 
ual  tastes  and  circumstances  to  be  consulted,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  more  reading  and  studying  should 
be  done  by  both  teachers  and  students,  and  the  latter 
are  never  too  young  to  commence.  Even,  the  small¬ 
est  absorb  much  information  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time. 

For  myself.  I  not  only  save  the  clippings,  hut 
portraits  of  musicians  as  well,  yet  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  collection  of  all  is  one  of  pictures  of. the 
instruments  of  all  nations  and  ages  from  the  pipes 
and  stringed  affairs  of  ancient  times  down  to  the 
wonderful  creations  of  the  present  day. 


Probably  no  man  or  woman  who  ever  lived  has 
failed  to  have  the  desire  to  do  something  worth 
while  during  at  least  one  period  of  his  or  her  life. 
Yet,  alas!  how  few  of  us  accomplish  anything! 
Great  work  is  the  outcome  of  great  steadfastness. 
“Alas  for  him  who  is  gone  and  hath  done  no  good 
work!”  says  a  Persian  writer.  “The  trumpet  of 
march  has  sounded  and  his  load  was  not  bound  on. 
Look  to  your  load,  Mr.  Musician! 
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The  Interpretation  of  Beethoven’s 
Piano  Masterpieces 

Written  Expressly  for  THE  ETUDE  by  the  world  renowned  composer,  pianist  and  teacher 

EUGENE  D’ALBERT 


[Editor’s  Note.— Tire  first  part  of  this  remarkable  article  was  published  in  the  Christmas  issue  of  The  Etude. 
This  is  the  first  article  this  distinguished  composer  has  written  in  some  years,  and  in  honoring  The  Etude  in  this 
manner  he  is  conferring  a  delight  upon  thousands  who  will  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  of  securing  the  opinions  of 
the  world’s  foremost  authority  upon  Beethoven.  The  translation  is  by  Mr.  F.  8.  Law.] 


Now  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Beethoven’s  works.  I  have  already  said 
that  this  is  growing  more  and  more  removed  from  what 
is  natural  and  is  constantly  becoming  more  eccentric 
and  characterized  by  affectation  and  a  laborious  search 
after  originality.  Now  in  order  to  play  Beethoven  as 
he  should  be  played  a  sound  musical  judgment  is  before 
all  things  absolutely  necessary.  Without  this  no  one 
should  dare  approach  the  master  who,  through  his  in¬ 
herent  might,  produces  the  greatest  and  deepest  effects. 
Let  none  seek  to  thrust  himself  or  his  own  personality 
in  the  foreground — for  this  let  him  choose  composi¬ 
tions  that  are  written  for  such  an  end.  There  are 
enough  of  these  calculated  to  produce  the  most  dazzling 
outward  “effect”  from  which  the  virtuoso  seeking  ap¬ 
plause  may  select  and  with  w'hich  he  can  win  the  reward 
for  which  he  longs. 

With  Beethoven  the  artist  should  content  himself  with 
being  the  interpreter,  the  mediator,  who  brings  his 
works  to  a  true  and  sincere  performance.  Only  thus 
can  a  genuine  artist  bear  tribute  to  the  great  immortal. 
To  sink  himself  in  his  spirit  is  his  first  duty,  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  the  effect  by  empty  trickery.  It  is  un¬ 
believable  how  a  Beethoven  work  is  often  distorted  and 
how  the  lines  of  one  of  his  clear,  simple  compositions 
are  thus  often  disfigured  and  drawn  out  of  shape. 

STUDYING  OPUS  110. 

As  an  example  let  us  take  the  first  movement  of  Op. 
110.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  and  more  natural  than 
this  short  movement.  But  from  the  very  beginning 
the  tempo  is  commonly  taken  too  slow,  though  its 
c°n  moto,  flowing  nature  ought  to  be  understood  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  Nothing  could  be  more  artless  than  the 
first  theme: 


and  its  performance  should  also  be  simple.  One  should 
imagine  it  sung;  in  this  way  the  proper  expression  will 
be  most  clearly  indicated.  In  general,  it  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  conceive  all  sustained,  melodic  themes  as 
being  sung;  in  this  way  the  phrasing  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  more  easily  divined,  and  numerous  affectations, 
which  form  the  chief  stock  in  trade  of  many  modern 
virtuoso  are  best  avoided.  The  continuation  of  the 
melody 


Example  n. 


calls  for  this  simple  cantabile  style.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  passage,  a  certain  coloring  reminding  one 
of  Chopin  is  introduced — a  preposterous  sentimentality 
which  was  totally  strange  to  Beethoven’s  muse. 

The  following  figures : 


are  usually  played  with  brilliancy,  like  the  passage 
work  in  a  virtuoso  composition.  Quite  the  contrary; 
Beethoven  never  and  nowhere  demands  a  “brilliant’’ 
style  of  interpretation.  His  figures  and  runs  are  always 
conceived  with  a  thematic  and  melodic  significance,  and 


Beethoven’s  tragic  affliction. 


Deafness  to  Beethoven  was  what  blindness  might  have  been 
to  Rembrandt.  This  pathetic  picture  shows  the 
great  master  discovering  the  oncoming  of 
days  of  silence  and  mental  misery. 


are  ever  in  organic  connection  with  the  whole.  In  this 
particular  Instance  he  is  also  often  sinned  against  in 
that  the  dots  over  every  fourth  note  are  disregarded, 
and  the  whole  passage  is  played  in  simple  legato.  The 
division  of  the  figure  by  means  of  the  staccato,  which 
is  brought  about  by  a  distinct  raising  of  the  little  finger, 
is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  must  not  be 
neglected  under  any  circumstances.  The  close  of 
the  melody: 


Example  hi. 


Example  iv. 


should  also  be  given  without  any  pronounced  shading, 
and  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 


Space  is  wanting  to  consider  further  the  details  of  the 
sonata,  but  the  preceding  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  suf¬ 
fice  to  illustrate  my  thoughts  in  regard  to  its  inter¬ 
pretation.  Unfortunately  there  are  many  radical 
faults  which  are  often  committed  by  virtuosos  with 
the  utmost  sang  froid.  How  often  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sonata  Op.  53  do  we  hear  the  following  atrocious 
crescendo : 


Example  v. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THE  APPASSIONATA  SONATA. 

At  such  an  offense  against  good  taste  a  cultivated  audi¬ 
ence  ought  to  rise  and  leave  the  concert  hall.  How 
many  examples  like  this  could  be  quoted !  How  often 
has  the  sonata  Op.  57  been  mutilated !  Every  pianist  be¬ 
lieves  himself  called  upon  to  play  it,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  result  is  a  caricature  of  the  work.  And  yet, 
how  simple  is  this  sonata  in  spite  of  its  passionate  ex¬ 
pression.  And  what  passion!  It  certainly  justifies 
the  surname  Appassionata  which  has  long  been  given 
to  this  sonata.  The  unrest  of  the  first  motive, 
the  hammering  of  the  bass,  the  excitement  in  the 
tumultuous  runs,  the  wealth  of  contrast !  Many  profess 
to  recognize  in  the  second  motive  the  inversion  of  the 
first.  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
a  similarity  in  the  rhythm,  but  the  quiet  motive  in  A 
flat  major ; 


Example  vi. 
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has  no  connection  with  the  disturbed  and  agitated  one 
in  the  minor: 


Example  vn. 


And  this  superb  ode  of  passion  is  often  played  as  if  it 
illustrated  some  sentimental  love  story ! 

Why  should  it  be  upon  precisely  our  greatest  com¬ 
posers  that  such  ruthless  perversions  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed?  And,  unhappily,  many  an  artist  finds  a  similar 
vandal  in  his  director.  The  pet  desire  of  many  of  these 
is. to  re-orchestrate  the  symphonies  and  to  provide  them 
with  all  the  sound-effects  of  the  modern  orchestra! 
Each  seeks  to  discover  some  new  trick  that  shall  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public  upon  himself.  Finished  per¬ 
formances  of  Beethoven’s  works  are,  however,  pre¬ 
served  in  undying  remembrance  in  my  mind,  partic¬ 
ularly  that  of  the  ninth  symphony  under  Hans 
Richter  in  Vienna  and  one  of  the  C  minor  sym¬ 
phony  under  Hans  von  Biilow  in  Berlin: 

LISZT  ON  BEETHOVEN. 

Among  the  heroes  of  the  piano  Franz  Liszt  had 
the  deepest  understanding  for  Beethoven.  Liszt’s 
conception  of  his  works  was  the  greatest,  the  most 
powerful  that  can  be  imagined.  Of  the  later  great 
artists  Rubinstein’s  interpretation  was  perhaps  some¬ 
what  too  objective,  too  Russian  in  character,  that  of 
von  Biilow  often  too  dry  and  pedantic.  Neither 
reached  the  height  attained  by  Liszt,  who  was  not  only 
the  greatest  interpreter  of  his  time,  but  as  such  will 
ever  remain  alone  and  unapproachable. 

One  who,  like  myself,  belonged  to  the  chosen  ones  of 
the  small  circle  in  Weimar  which  Liszt  gathered  round 
himself,  and  who  enjoyed  the  rare  fortune  of  re¬ 
ceiving  direct  inspiration  from  his  radiant  spirit, 
must  feel  enriched  for  life  both  in  soul  and  art 
through  the  undying  impressions  that  were  awak¬ 
ened  in  that  atmosphere.  A  meeting  with  the 
Weimar  master  seldom  took  place  without  his  giving  ex¬ 
pression  in  fervent  and  eloquent  words  to  his 
unbounded  admiration  for  Beethoven.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  than  that  he  should  inspire  in  us — • 
his  faithful  followers  who  adored  him — the  same  love 
and  veneration  that  he  himself  felt  toward  his  idol? 
When  Liszt  placed  himself  at  the  piano  and  played  the 
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Adagio  from  Op.  106  for  us  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
revelations  of  the  human  spirit.  One  was  translated  to 
another  world,  and  felt  himself  purified  from  earthly 
dross.  All  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  to 
catch  his  tones  will  never  forget  the  consecrated  mood 
which  enfolded  them  on  hearing  his  inspired  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  the  piano.  His  slender,  spiritualized  fin¬ 
gers  lured  all  registers  of  human  emotions  from  the 
stubborn  instrument — from  the  most  delicately  whis¬ 
pered  sentiment  to  the  mighty  outbursts  of  climacteric 
passion — and  every  tone  glowed  with  the  soul  of  Bee¬ 
thoven. 


A  FAMOUS  LISZT  LETTER. 

I  believe  I  can  conclude  my  remarks  in  no  more  fit¬ 
ting  manner  than  by  quoting  part  of  a  letter  written  by 
the  master,  and  bearing  tbe  date  of  December  2,  1852, 
which  best  shows  us  how  to  regard  every  work  of 
Beethoven.  His  judgment  in  every  point  is  brilliant 
and  comprehensive ;  it  places  the  understanding  that 
Liszt  possessed  for  Beethoven  in  the  clearest  light.  The 
letter  is  written  in  French,  and  in  it  he  says : 

“For  us  musicians  Beethoven's  work  may  he  compared  to 
the  column  of  cloud  and  tire  which  led  the  Israelites  through 
the  desert — the  column  of  cloud  to  guide  us  during  the  day, 
the  column  of  tire  to  light  the  night  for  us,  so  that  we  may 
march  both  day  and  night.  Its  obscurity  aud  its  flame 
alike  mark  the  way  that  we  should  follow  :  both  alike  are 
a  perpetual  command,  an  infallible  revelation  to  us.  If 
1  were  called  upon  to  make  a  category  of  tbe  various  terms 
of  thought  of  the  master  as  manifested  in  his  sonatas,  his 
symphonies,  his  quartets,  it  is  true  I  should  hardly  conflne 
myself  to  the  division  into  three  styles,  now  generally 
adopted  and  which  has  been  followed  by  you — but  simply 
taking  note  of  the  questions  raised  thus  far,  1  shall  frankly 
put  the  great  question,  namely  :  How  far  does  the  tradi¬ 
tional  form  necessarily  determine  the  organism  of  the 
thought?  .  ,  , 

The  solution  of  this  question,  such  as  it  may  be  deduced 
from  the  works  of  Beethoven  himself,  would  lead  me  to 
divide  them,  not  into  three  styles  or  periods — the  words 
“style”  and  “period”  being  but  corollary  terms,  subordinate 
and  liberty  are  brought  back  to  their  primitive  identity.” 

1  should  divide  them  more  logically  into  two  categories  : 
the  first,  that  in  which  the  traditional  and  conventional  form 
contains  and  governs  the  thought  of  the  master  ;  the  second, 
that  in  which  the  thought  expands,  breaks  up,  re-creates, 
and  fashions  form  and  style  at  the  dictates  of  his  needs 
and  inspirations.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner  we  shall 
doubtless  touch  directly  upon  the  incessant  problems  con¬ 
certing  authority  and  liberty.  But  why  should  they  dis¬ 
may?  In  the  sphere  of  the  liberal  arts  they  happily  expose 
us  to  none  of  the  dangers  and  disasters  that  their  uncer¬ 
tainties  occasion  in  the  practical  and  social  world,  for  in  the 
realm  of  the  Beautiful  genius  is  the  sole  arbiter  and  for 
that  reason  this  dualism  disappears  ;  the  ideas  of  authority 
and  liberty  are  brought  back  to  their  primitive  identity.  ’ 


HANDEL  AS  AN  IMPRESARIO. 

The  name  of  Handel  has  become  so  indissolubly 
connected  with  oratorio  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  he  only  took  to  composing  in  this  form  when 
he  was  fifty-three  years  old.  Handel  devoted  almost 
his  entire  life  to  opera  and  to  operatic  ventures. 
He  was  the  Wagner  of  his  day,  since  he  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  composer  of  first  rank  besides 
Wagner  who  was  his  own  impresario.  His  services 
were  repeatedly  in  requisition  as  one  of  the  directors 
of  various  operatic  ventures.  The  South  Sea  Bubble 
had  not  yet  burst,  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  specu¬ 
lation. 

Handel  was  exceedingly  short-tempered,  and 
never  in  doubt  about  what  he  wanted,  He  went 
bankrupt  twice,  but  did  not  let  that  interfere  with 
his  plans  to  any  great  extent.  He  seems  to  have 
believed  that  the  chief  virtue  of  a  failure  is  that  it 
enables  one  to  begin  all  over  again.  Very  few 
people  cared  to  try  conclusions  with  him.  There 
was  a  prima  donna  named  Cuzzoni  who  had  a  won¬ 
derful  voice  and  a  woeful  temper — she  subsequently 
poisoned  her  husband.  Handel  sent  for  her  to  come 
to  London,  and  she  at  once  became  a  great  success, 
though  she  was  a  singularly  unattractive  woman. 
Horace  Walpole  described  her  as  being  “short  and 
squat,  with  a  cross  face,  but  fine  complexion;  was* 
not  a  good  actress;  dressed  ill,  was  silly  and  fan¬ 
tastical.”  Handel’s  greeting  to  her  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  was  characteristic. 

“I  know,  madame,  that  you  are  a  veritable  devil, 
but  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  am  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  devils.” 

“Encouraged  by  this  greeting,”  Mr.  R.  A.  Streat- 
field  tells  us,  “she  flatly  refused  to  sing  the  beautiful 
air,  ‘Falsa  Immagina,’  which  Handel  had  set  down  as 
her  opening  song,  whereupon  he  seized  her  round 
the  waist  and  threatened  to  throw  her  out  of  the 
window.  Cuzzoni  owned  herself  beaten,  sang  the 
song,  and  in  a  moment  had  London  at  her  feet.” 


True  musical  'art  remains  forever  imperishable,  and 
the  true  artist  hias  an  intimate  and  indescribable  pleas¬ 
ure  in  hearing  the  great  masterpieces. — Ludwig  Van 
Beethoven. 


[Editor’s  Note  :  The  first  part  of  this  excellent  in¬ 
terview  was  published  in  the  special  Christmas  Issue  of 
The  Etude,  issued  last  month.] 

The  question  of  whether  special  technical  studies  of 
an  arbitrary  nature,  such  as  scale  studies,  should  be  ex¬ 
tensively  used  is  one  which  has  been  widely  debated, 
and  I  fear  will  be  debated  for  years  to  come.  Let  us 
understand  first  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
studying  and  practicing.  They  resemble  each  other  only 
in  so  far  as  they  both  require  energy  and  time.  Many 
sincere  and  ambitious  students  make  the  great  mistake 
of  confounding  these  two  very  essential  factors  of 
pianistic  success.  Study  and  practice  really  are  quite 
widely  removed  from  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  virtually  inseparable.  The  real  difference  lies 
in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  two  elements.  Practice 
means  a  large  number  of  repetitions,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  attention  to  mere  correctness  of  notes,  fingering,  etc. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  and  conditions  it  usually 
means  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  a  comparatively 
small  investment  of  mentality. 

Study,  on  the  contrary,  implies  first  of  all  mental 
activity  of  the  highest  and  most  concentrated  type.  It 
presupposes  absolute  accuracy  in  notes,  time,  fingerings, 
etc.,  and  implies  the  closest  possible  attention  to  those 
things,  which  are  generally,  though  erroneously,  re¬ 
garded  as  lying  outside  of  technic,  such  as  tonal  beauty, 
dynamic  shading,  rhythmical  matters,  and  the  like. 
Some  have  the  happy  gift  of  combining  practice  with 
study,  but  this  is  rare. 

Hence,  in  the  question  of  scale  exercises,  etc.,  if  the 
word  “study”  is  meant  in  the  true  sense,  1  can  only  say 
that  the  study  of  scales  is  more  than  necessary — it  is 
indispensable.  The  pedagogical  experts  of  the  world 
are  practically  unanimous  upon  this  subject.  The  in¬ 
junction,  “study,”  applies  not  only  to  scales,  but  to  all 
forms  of  technical  discipline,  which  only  too  often  are 
“practiced"  without  being  studied.  I  will  not  deny  that 
mere  practicing,  as  I  have  defined  it,  may  bring  some 
little  benefit,  but  this  benefit  is  gained  at  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  time  and  physical  and  mental  exertion. 
Oh !  the  endless  leagues  that  ambitious  fingers  have 
traveled  over  ivory  keys!  Only  too  often  they  race  like 
automobiles  on  a  race-course — in  a  circle — and  after 
having  gone  innumerable  miles,  and  spent  a  tremendous 
amount  of  energ\,  they  arrive  at  the  same  point  from 
which  they  started,  exhausted  and  worn,  with  very 
little  to  show  for  their  work,  and  no  nearer  their  real 
goal  than  when  they  started  The  proportion  in  which 
mental  and  physical  activity  are  compounded,  de¬ 
termines,  to  my  mind,  the  distinction  between  practic¬ 
ing  and  real  study.  One  might  also  say  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  real  study  enters  into  the  daily  work 
of  the  student  determines  the  success  of  the  student. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DETAILS  IMPERATIVE. 

Study  demands  that  the  student  shall  delve  into  the 
minute  details  of  his  art.  and  master  them  before  he 
attempts  to  advance.  Only  the  most  superficial  students 
fail  to  do  this  in  these  days.  All  of  the  better  trained 
teachers  insist  upon  it,  and  it  is  hard  for  the  pupil  to 
skim  through  on  the  thinnest  possible  theoretical  ice, 
as  they  did  in  past  years.  The  separate  study  of  em¬ 
bellishments,  for  instance,  is  decidedly  necessary,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connection  with  the  embellishments  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  writers  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  study  of  embellishments  it  is  vitally  important 
for  the  student  to  remember  one  or  two  very  important 
points  in  connection  with  his  investigation.  One  point 
is  the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
for  which  the  composer  wrote  when  he  had  the  em¬ 
bellishment  in  mind.  The  instruments  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  were  characterized  by  a  tone  "so  thin 
and  of  such  short  duration  that  the  composers  and 
players  (and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  those  days 
practically  all  of  the  great  composers  played,  and  most 
of  the  great  performers  were  composers)  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  all  kind  of  subterfuges  and  tricks  to  produce 
the  deception  of  a  prolonged  tone.  For  instance,  they 
had  a  method  of  moving  the  finger  to  aijd  fro  (side¬ 
ways)  upon  a  key  after  it  was  struck.  Thus  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  sort  of  vibrato,  not  unlike  that  of  which  we 
have  received  an  overdose  in  recent  years  from  vio¬ 
linists  and  ’cellists.  This  vibrato  (German,  Bebung ) 
was  marked  like  our  modern  “shake,”  thus, 
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but  if  we  interpret  it  as  a  “shake”  we  commit  a  grave 
error.  We  ought  never  to  regard  it  as  a  “shake,”  un¬ 
less  it  is  obviously  an  integer  of  the  melody. 

The  other  point  to  be  considered  in  the  study  of 
embellishments  is  taste,  or  rather,  let  me  say,  “fashion,” 
for  the  fashion  of  those  times  which  over-indulged  in 
ornamentation  and  over-loaded  everything  with  it, 
from  architecture  to  dress,  was  by  no  means  an  in¬ 
significant  factor  in  music.  The  point  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  the  element  of  “concessions”  which 
the  composers,  voluntarily  or  from  habit,  made  to  the 
public  of  their  day.  I  seriously  question  the  necessity 
of  retaining  these  often  super-abundant  embellish¬ 
ments  in  their  entirety,  for  I  contend  that  we  study 
antique  works  on  account  of  their  musical  substance 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  gewgaws  and  frills  which  were 
either  induced  by  the  imperfections  of  the  instrument 
or  by  the  vitiated  taste  of  times  to  which  the  com¬ 
poser  had  to  yield  willy-nilly. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  very  difficult  and  responsible  task 
to  determine  what  to  retain  and  what  to  discard.  This, 
to  a  large  extent,  must  depend  upon  what  part  the 
ornament  plays  in  the  melody  of  the  composition, 
whether  it  is  really  an  integral  part  or  an  artificial  ex¬ 
crescence.  By  all  means  never  discard  any  embellish¬ 
ment  which  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  melodic  curve, 
or  any  one  which  may  add  to  its  declamatory 
character.  A  well-educated  taste  assisted  by  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  a  fairly  reliable  guide  in  this  matter. 
However,  it  is  hardly  advisable  for  amateurs  with 
limited  training  to  attempt  any  home  editing  of  this 
kind. 

Those  embellishments  which  we  do  retain  should  in 
all  cases  be  executed  as  the  composer  of  the  piece 
would  desire  to  hear  them  executed  if  he  could  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  instruments  of  to-day.  This, 
of  course,  places  the  study  of  ornamentation  with  the 
many  auxiliary  musical  branches  which  demand  special 
and  separate  attention.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach’s  son, 
Phillip  Emanuel  Bach,  realized  this,  and  gave  years  to 
the  proper  exposition  of  embellishments.  However,  the 
student  should  realize  that  the  study  of  embellishments 
is  only  a  part  of  the  great  whole  and  he  should  not 
be  misled  into  accepting  every  little  shake  or  other 
little  frippery,  and  then  magnifying  it  into  a  matter  of 
more  vital  importance  than  the  piece  itself. 

WELL-MEANING  ADVISERS. 

The  student  should  form  the  habit  of  determining 
things  for  himself.  He  will  soon  find  that  he  will  be 
surrounded  with  many  well-meaning  advisers  who,  if 
they  have  their  own  way,  may  serve  to  confuse  him. 
Some  virtuosos  regard  their  well-meaning  admirers  and 
entertainers  as  the  worst  penalties  of  the  virtuoso  life. 
Whether  they  are  or  are  not  must,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  artist’s  character.  If  he  accepts  their  com¬ 
pliments  and  courtesies  as  an  expression  of  the  measure 
of  pleasure  they  derived  from  his  playing,  he  has 
tacitly  allowed  for  that  share  in  their  pleasure  which 
is  due  to  their  power  of  appreciation,  and  he  can 
therefore  only  rejoice  in  having  provided  something 
worthy  of  it.  The  manner  of  their  expression,  the  ob¬ 
servations  they  make,  the  very  wording  of  their  com¬ 
pliments  will  reveal,  quickly  enough,  whether  he  has 
a  case  of  real  appreciation  before  him,  or  a  mere  morbid 
mania  to  hobnob  with  celebrities,  or  at  least  with 
people  who  by  nature  of  their  professional  work  are 
often  compelled  against  their  own  desires  to  hold  a 
more  or  less  exposed  position  in  the  public  eye.  If 
he  deals  with  the  latter  and  still  allows  their  compli¬ 
ments  to  go  further  than  the  physical  ear,  he  must  be 
a  man  of  a  character  so  weak  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
that  he  will  ever  produce  anything  worthy  of  sincere 
and  earnest  appreciation.  More  young  students  are 
misled  by  blatant  flattery  than  anything  else.  They 
become  convinced  that  their  efforts  are  comparable  with 
those  of  the  greatest  artist,  and  the  desire  for  improve¬ 
ment  diminishes  in  direct  ratio  to  the  rate  in  which  their 
opinion  of  their  own  efforts  increases.  The  student 
should  continually  examine  his  own  work  with  the 
same  acuteness  that  he  would  be  expected  to  show 
were  he  teaching  another. 
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SPECIAL  EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Etude  desires  to  present  its  readers  with  a  series 
of  articles  reviewing  the  progress  of  opera  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
i  sentation  of  these  articles  in  any  one  issue  would  make 
!  impossible  the  variety  which  we  deem  all  essential,  we 
nave  decided  to  issue  them  in  four  consecutive  numbers. 
All  have  been  written  by  authorities  of  the  highest  standing 
and  all  are  equally  interesting  and  instructive.  Following 
|  Mr.  tincks  article  presented  herewith  will  be 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  SPEECH  AND  SONG, 


BY  FREDERIC  CORDER, 

the  foremost  English  authority  upon  the  subject  of  opera 
a?d  .Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Mr.  Corder  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  at  the  same  time  one 
0  iii  e  most  brilliant  writers  upon  musical  subjects  lie 

iv‘oLPl'ftnt,.the  ,s,?c?nd  .phaSe  of  the  subject  (Gluck  to 
.  agnei  l  to  be  published  in  the  second  section  of  the  opera 
issue  (February).  H 

MODERN  ITALIAN  OPERA, 

BY  LOUIS  C.  ELSON, 

-thfWtllir,d,  'nftallment  of  the  series  and  will  be 
published  in  the  March  issue.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  educational  articles  this  eminent  critic  and 
tn“tC£ha/  ever  written  and  will  prove  profitable  reading 
to  thousands  of  Etude  readers. 


MODERN  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  OPERA, 

BY  ARTHUR  ELSON, 

winh0f„r°nfiJhA  fl'ritleal  J,Iistory  of  Opera,"  and  other  works, 
will  furnish  the  fourth  article  of  the  series  which  will 
appear  in  April,  and  complete  the  historical  and  critka 
discussion  of  a  subject  about  which  many  of  our  readers 
have  been  writing  us  for  years.  013 


- - 

EXTREMES  MEET. 

I  A  few  years  ago  Lawrence  Gilman  wrote  a  book 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  Debussy’s 
Pel  leas  et  Melisande  (which  was  produced  twenty 
years  after  Wagners  last  work),  is  the  climax  of 
operatic  development,  the  goal  at  which  the  music 
drama  was  always  aiming,  but  which  it  never  quite 
reached  before  that  opera. 

.  ^  this  's  true.  then  the  omega  of  operatic  evolu¬ 
tion  is  surprisingly  like  the  alpha;  for  Debussy,  in 
that  work,  follows  principles  very  much  like  those 
-adopted  by  the  originators  of  Italian  opera.  He  sim¬ 
plifies  the  orchestra,  so  that  the  words  of  the 
fingers  may  always  be  understood  distinctly.  On  the 
part  of  the  singers,  distinctness  of  enunciation  is,  in 
Pellcas  et  Melisande ,  held  to  be  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant  thing;  hence  they  use,  from  beginning  to  end, 
a  kind  of  recitative,  which  is  practically  a  sort  of 
chant.  Debussy  deliberately  banishes  from  his  score 
j  all  vocal  melody,  and  is  thus  in  the  same  boat  as 
Peri,  Cavalieri  and  Caccini,  who.  three  centuries  ago, 
boasted  of  their  nobile  sprezzatura  del  canto— their 
“noble  contempt  for  vocal  melody.” 

1  Inasmuch  as  melody — and  plenty  of  it — is  what 
opera-goers  most  eagerly  desire,  how  did  it  happen 
that  these,  the  first  Italian  opera  composers,  adopted 
such  a  strange  attitude  towards  it?  Before  answer- 
;  ing  this  question,  it  will  facilitate  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation  if  we  glance  at  the  earliest 
(germs  of  the  opera— namely,  at  such  crude  combina¬ 
tions  of  music  with  action  as  existed  before  the 
1  Italians  just  named  attempted  to  create  a  new  art, 
i  modeled,  as  they  supposed,  after  the  dramas  of  the 
i  ancient  Greeks. 

INDIAN  PANTOMIME  WITH  MUSIC. 

jl.  The  dramatic  art  of  civilization  is  usually  traced 
j  back  by  historians  to  the  sacred  dances  of  ancient 
Greece.  But  long  before  the  Greeks  danced  to  the 
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accompaniment  of  music,  wild  men  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  savages  and  barbarians — did  the  same  thing, 
just  as  they  do  to  the  present  day. 

Catlin  tells  in  his  book  on  the  North  American 
Indians  how  the  Mandans,  for  instance,  acted  when 
their  hunters  could  not  find  any  buffalos  to  kill  for 
their  food.  Ten  or  more  of  them  formed  a  ring  and 
danced.  Presently  they  indulged  in  a  real  pantomine, 
in  which  one  of  the  men,  wearing  a  mask  made  of 
a  buffalo’s  head  with  its  horns,  and  with  the  tail 
hanging  down  behind,  played  the  part  of  the  buffalo, 
while  the  others  pretended  to  shoot  him  with  bow 
and  arrow  and  to  skin  and  cut  him  up.  This  play 
was  accompanied  by  “drumming  and  rattling,  chant¬ 
ing  and  yelling,  so  that  it  was  really  a  musical  play 
of  an  extremely  crude  sort,  to  be  sure. 

ANCIENT  GREEK  PLAYS  WITH  MUSIC. 

Hundreds  of  similar  illustrations  might  be  given, 
but  we  pass  on  at  once  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  they  used  music  with  their  famous 
plays,  among  them  the  great  tragedies  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  which  we  admire  to  this 
day;  but  just  how  did  they  apply  music  to  these 
dramas? 

The  chorus  took  a  prominent  part,  and  its  lines 
were  not  spoken,  but  sung.  Many  of  the  monologues 
and  dialogues  also  were  sung.  But  in  the  classical 
period  this  song  was  more  like  declamation  than 
like  real  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  player  of  an  aulos  (an  instrument  re¬ 
sembling  our  oboe),  who  followed  the  singer  in  uni¬ 
son.  At  a  later  period  this  simplicity  was  aban¬ 
doned,  both  the  vocal  utterances  and  part  of  the 
aulos  being  decorated  with  ornamental  passages. 
Still  later,  the  chorus  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Together  with  Greek  civilization  this  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  opera  soon  came  to  an  end.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Romans  used  music  in  connection 
with  their  tragedies  or  comedies. 

During  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Christian 
era  music,  like  the  other  arts,  led  a  precarious  ex¬ 
istence.  Its  life,  as  an  art,  lay  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  monks,  and  they  had  many  other  things  to 
engage  their  attention,  wherefore  progress  was  slow. 
It  is  to  the  church,  nevertheless,  that  we  owe  the 
development  of  music,  including,  odd  as  it  may  seem 
to  us,  the  opera. 

MEDIEVAL  GERMS  OF  THE  OPERA. 

It  is  in  the  liturgy,  the  rites  of  the  church,  that  we 
find  the  first  medieval  germs  of  the  opera,  as  well 
as  of  the  oratorio;  for  at  first  these  two  forms  of 
art.  now  so  widely  apart,  differed  very  little  from 
each  other.  In  order  to  provide  entertainment  com¬ 
bined  with  religious  instruction  for  their  congrega¬ 
tions,  the  priests,  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century, 
began  to  present  the  gospels  in  a  dramatized  form, 
one  of  them  reciting  the  part  of  Jesus,  others  the 
parts  of  the  evangelist  and  the  high  priest,  while  the 
populace  was  represented  by  a  trained  choir.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  congregation  took  part  in  these 
productions  by  singing  hymns  at  proper  intervals. 

Beginning  with  the  fourteenth,  instruments  also, 
among  them  trombones  and  an  organ,  were  used 
to  deepen  the  impression.  What  is  most  noteworthy, 
however,  is  that  the  vocal  utterances  at  these  per¬ 
formances  were  less  like  flowing  melody  than  like 
the  crude  operatic  recitative,  the  invention  of  which. 


by  Peri,  -toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  considered  such  an  epoch-making  thing. 

The  Passion  the  sufferings  of  Christ  between  the 
Last  Supper  and  His  death — was  found  especially 
suited  to  such  semi-dramatic  presentation,  and  thus 
arose  the  passion  plays,  a  survivor  of  which  can  still 
be  seen  at  Oberammergau  in  Bavaria,  once  in  ten 
years.  Other  varieties  were  -the  mysteries,  based  on 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  moralities,  in  which 
such  Christian  virtues  as  Justice,  Faith,  Charity,  ap¬ 
peared  as  characters.  In  course  of  time  these  be¬ 
came  so  -popular  that  they  had  to  be  given  outside 
the  churches,  in  cemeteries  and  market  places.  These 
are  the  sacred  forerunners  of  the  opera. 


BALLETS,  MASQUES  AND  MADRIGAL  PLAYS. 

Of  secular  forerunners  of  the  opera  there  were  also 
several.  French  writers  have  called  -the  troubadour, 
Adam  de  la  Halle,  the  first  opera  composer,  because 
of  his  pastoral  play,  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion,  which 
was  produced  in  the  year  1285.  It  was  divided  into 
scenes,  contained  spoken  dialogue  and  “dialogue  songs,” 
in  which  two  voices  alternated,  besides  a  number  of 
popular  ballad  tunes  interspersed  between  the  spoken 
parts.  But  this  was  not  real  opera,  being  more  like 
what  we  call  a  variety  show,  or  at  most,  a  crude  sort 
of  operetta.  Others  of  the  kind  had  preceded  it. 

About  three  centuries  later  the  French  were  much 
given  to  producing,  at  court  festivals,  ballets  d’action, 
in  which,  besides  dancing,  there  was  action,  poetry  and 
music,  which  in  some  cases  were  closely  enough  united 
to  foreshadow  real  opera.  One  of  these  entertain¬ 
ments,  Baltazarini’s  Circe,  on  le  Ballet  de  la  Reine, 
produced  in  1581,  is  said  to  have  cost  about  a  million 
dollars,  and  to  have  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening  to  half  past  three  in  the  morning — which 
shows  that  the  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner  operas  long  ago 
had  predecessors  as  to  length!  This  ballet  included 
solo  songs,  duos,  choruses  and  instrumental  interludes. 
Louis  XIV  was  so  fond  of  such  ballets  that  he  took 
part  in  presenting  them. 

In  England  a  popular  precursor  of  the  opera  was  the 
masque,  in  which  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was 
combined  with  costumes,  acting,  scenery  and  dancing. 
In  these  performances,  also,  persons  of  rank  frequently 
joined. 

Italy  had  its  share  of  similar,  near-operatic  enter¬ 
tainments  —  pantomimes,  ballets,  masques  at  Carnival 
-time,  and  intermezzi,  or  short  play  scenes  with  music, 
which  were  introduced  between  the  acts  of  tragedies  in 
order  to  relieve  the  emotional  tension  of  the  hearers. 

A  SINGULARLY  UNOPERATIC  PRACTICE. 

In  all  these  precursors  of  the  opera,  secular  and 
sacred,  while  there  was  often  a  good  deal  of  music, 
it  was  usually  associated  but  loosely  with  -the  play, 
alternation  being  the  rule  in  place  of  the  true  operatic 
amalgamation  in  which  the  several  arts  are,  like  so 
many  metals,  mixed  to  form  an  alloy.  Something  more 
nearly  approaching  an  alloy  is  found  in  -the  early  mad¬ 
rigal  plays.  These  were  really  a  sort  of  dramatic 
cantata,  composed  for  the  concert  room  without  scen¬ 
ery,  costumes  or  action.  But  the  text  was  a  regular 
play,  and  the  music  attempted  to  reflect  its  spirit,  now 
serious,  now  comic. 

In  one  respect,  however,  these  performances  were 
amazingly  unoperatic.  The  words  written  for  a  char¬ 
acter  in  a  play  were  not  sung  by  him  or  her  as  a 
solo  part,  but  by  a  chorus  of  several  voices,  in  madrigal 
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style !  Even  so  great  a  sixteenth  century  composer 
as  Orlando  Lasso  was  capable  of  composing  a  comic 
scene  representing  a  monk  and  his  servant  Quarreling 
m  a  wine  cellar,  which  piece,  however,  was,  in  accord¬ 
ing  with  the  ridiculous  custom  of  the  time,  sung  not 
as  a  musical  dialogue  by  two  voices,  but  by  two  choirs 
of  five  voices  each ! 

The  absurdity  of  this  procedure  was  at  last  brought 
home  forcibly  to  some  discerning  persons  at  the  wed¬ 
ding  (1579)  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  beauty,  Bianca 
Capello,  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  music  provided 
by  two  famous  composers,  Claudio  Merulo  and  Andrea 
Gabrieli,  for  the  dramatic  representation  arranged  for 
this  occasion,  though  good  of  its  kind,  was  generally 
considered  more  appropriate  for  a  solemn  occasion  like 
a  church  service  than  for  a  merry  wedding  feast.  In¬ 
telligent  music  lovers  were  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  choruses  and  counterpoint  were  not  the 
most  suitable  things  to  accompany  a  theatrical  play. 

THE  FIRST  OPERA  WITH  RECITATIVE. 

Among  the  clubs  in  Florence  at  that  time  there  was 
one,  the  Camerata,  which  won  historic  fame  and  im¬ 
portance.  It  included  not  only  music  lovers,  but  other 
artists  and  men  of  science  and  learning;  among  them, 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  father  of  the  famous  astronomer,  the 
eminent  vocal  teacher  Caccini,  and  the  composer,  Peri. 
These  men  used  to  meet  in  the  house  of  Count  Bardi, 
where  they  discussed  various  esthetic  questions,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  relations  of  music  to  the  drama. 

Their  ambition  was  to  create  a  new  form  of  art,  re¬ 
sembling  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  of  the  wonders  of 
which,  and  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  the  hearers, 
they  had  read  so  much.  They  hoped  and  believed  that 
they  might  make  an  equally  deep  impression  on  the 
audiences  of  their  day  if  they  could  only  find  out  just 
how  the  Greek  actors  delivered  their  lines. 

Opinions  differed,  but  Peri  believed  that  the  Greek 
actors  “must  have  made  use  of  a  sort  of  music  which, 
while  surpassing  the  sounds  of  ordinary  speech,  fell 
so  far  short  of  the  melody  of  singing  as  to  assume 
the  shape  of  something  intermediate  between  the  two.” 
Therefore,  he  continues,  “Abandoning  every  style  of 
vocal  writing  known  hitherto,  I  gave  myself  up  wholly 
to  the  sort  of  imitation  (of  speech)  demanded  by  this 
poem.”  The  reference  is  to  the  play  of  Dafne  which 
he  had  been  asked  to  set  to  music.  He  did  so,  and 
the  result  was  what  is  generally  considered  the  first 
real  opera. 

The  words  “Abandoning  every  style  of  vocal  writing 
known  hitherto”  indicate  that  Peri  considered  himself 
the  originator  of  this  new  style  of  vocal  delivery,  half 
way  between  speech  and  song.  But  Caccini  wrote  a 
preface  to  one  of  his  own  works,  in  which,  after  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  had  learned  more  from  the  conversations 
of  the  musicians,  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  Cam¬ 
erata  than  from  thirty  years’  practice  of  counterpoint, 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  since,  in  the  effort  to  adapt 
poetic  texts  to  the  counterpoint,  they  were  made  unin¬ 
telligible,  and  since,  moreover,  our  feelings  cannot  be 
touched  when  the  words  are  not  understood,  it  “had 
occurred  to  him”  to  adopt  a  kind  of  song  resembling 
speech  and  betraying  a  nobile  sprezzatura  del  canto. 

Besides  these  two,  there  is  a  third,  Cavalieri,  who 
used  the  same  kind  of  unmelodious  recitative  in  what 
is  accepted  as  the  first  real  oratorio,  his  Rappresen- 
tazione  di  Anima  e  Corpo,  which  was  produced  in  the 
year  1600. 

It  seems  probable  that,  instigated  by  the  conversa¬ 
tions  in  the  Camerata,  these  several  composers  worked 
out  the  same  problem  simultaneously,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  share  equally  in  the  claim  to  having 
originated  the  operatic  recitative. 

Peri’s  Dafne  was  written  entirely  in  this  new  style, 
called  the  stile  rappresentativo,  stile  recitativo  or  stile 
parlante.  It  was  composed  in  1594  and  was  privately 
performed  three  years  later  in  the  Palazzo  Corsi.  The 
score  of  this  first  opera  was  unfortunately  not  pre¬ 
served,  but  Peri’s  second  and  last  opera  has  come  down 
to  us.  It  was  written  to  give  splendor  to  the  wedding 
of  Henry  IV  of  France  with  Maria  de’  Medici.  Its 
title  was  “Euridice,”  and  it  was  first  sung  in  1600. 

A  BOYCOTT  ON  MELODY. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  a  comparison  of 
what  has  been  preserved,  Peri’s  recitative  was  some¬ 
what  superior  to  that  of  Caccini  and  Cavalieri;  but 
that  is  not  saying  very  much.  Peri  has  perhaps  had 
too  much  honor  thrust  upon  him.  In  making  ff  pos¬ 
sible  f'  he  singers  to  enunciate  the  words  so  distinctly 
arers  could  understand  them,  he  went  in  the 
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right  direction— but  he  went  much  too  far;  writing 
recitative  which,  while  it  follows  the  word  accents  ca>e- 
fully,  is  seldom  musical  or  expressive. 

Peri  and  his  colleagues  forgot  that  in  an  opera  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  “the  play’s  the  thing.”  Music  has  its 
rights,  too,  and  these  rights  were  ignored  by  the  earliest 
opera  composers.  Not  only  were  the  vocal  parts  shorn 
of  melodic  charm,  but  the  accompanying  instruments 
also  were  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  melody.  They 
were  chiefly  of  the  kind  the  strings  of  which  were 
plucked,  and  what  they  contributed  to  the  performance 
was  mostly  short,  twangy  chords,  the  bass  only  being 
sustained.  The  choruses  alone  were  not  composed  in 
the  recitative  style,  but  they  were  too  short  and  in¬ 
significant  to  rescue  the  musical  side  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment. 

If  we  heard  any  of  these  early  operas  we  would  find 
them  an  intolerable  bore.  By  the  Italians  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  they  were  not  only  tolerated,  but 
admired,  for  three  reasons:  they  were  a  new  play¬ 
thing;  they  had  fine  scenery;  and  members  of  the 
nobility  took  part  in  their  performance. 

MONTEVERDI,  THE  ITALIAN  WAGNER. 

A  reaction  against  this  boycott  on  music  was  bound 
■to  come;  in  fact,  it  came  very  soon,  chiefly  through  the 
work  and  influence  of  Claudio  Monteverdi,  who  did  so 
much  in  the  way  of'  reforming  and  improving  the  opera 
that  I  think  he  might  be  justly  called  the  Italian 
Wagner.  Only  ten  years  after  the  production  of  Peri’s 
Dafne,  he  composed  an  Orfeo  (1607),  in  which  both  the 
vocal  and  the  instrumental  parts  are  less  dry  and  un¬ 
musical.  Gagliano,  in  1608,  wrote  a  Dafne  in  which 
the  rhythms  of  popular  folk  tunes  are  used.  Rome  had 
a  school  of  composers  who  helped  to  make  the  opera 
musical — a  school  to  which  Hugo  Goldschmidt  has 
devoted  a  whole  volume  of  412  pages,  256  of  which 
contain  illustrations  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  operas 
in  musical  type.  It  is  entitled  Studien  zur  Gcscliichte 
der  italienischen  Open  in  17  Jahrhundert,  and  gives  a 
vivid  insight  into  the  operatic  situation. 

Monteverdi,  however,  was,  as  just  stated,  the.  great¬ 
est  of  the  reformers.  I  call  him  the  Italian  Wagner 
for  five  reasons:  (1)  he  made  the  operatic  recitative 
more  melodious  and  expressive;  (2)  he  boldly  used 
unprepared  discords  to  express  dramatic  emotions,  (3) 
he  was  attacked  for  these  things  by  critics  and  theor¬ 
ists,  but  applauded  by  the  public;  (4)  he  greatly  en¬ 
larged  the  orchestra,  and  used  special  appropriate 
groups  of  instruments  to  accompany  the  different  char¬ 
acters  (in  his  Orfeo,  for  instance,  Pluto  is  accompanied 
by  four  trombones,  Orpheus  by  bass-viols,  the  chorus 
of  spirita  by  organs  with  flute  registers,  and  so  on)  ; 
(5)  he  invented  new  orchestral  effects,  such  as  the  (in¬ 
strumental)  tremolo,  and  the  pizzicato. 

Dr.  Riemann,  in  his  Kleines  Handbuch  der  Musik- 
geschichte  (a  marvelous  compendium,  entirely  up-to- 
date)  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
Peri  and  the  other  originators  of  Italian  opera  who 
invented  artistic  solo  song  with  accompaniment.  Such 
a  combination  was  in  use  in  Florence  three  centuries 
before  them.  Peri  used  no  song,  but  recitative.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  his  successors  to  introduce  real .  solo,  song 
into  the  opera  (as  Monteverdi  did  with  this  arioso), 
and  to  utilize  also  for  the  opera  the  other  musical  fac¬ 
tors  which  the  older  Italian  composers  had  developed, 
but  which  Peri  deliberately  and  foolishly  ignored. 

SUMPTUOUS  SCENERY  AND  BRILLIANT  COLOR- 
ATURE. 

Monteverdi  was  a  musical  genius.  His  rival,  Gag¬ 
liano,  confessed  that,  with  his  Arianna,  Monteverdi 
“visibly  moved  all  the  theatre  to  tears.  Probably  it 
would  not  thus  move  us,  for  we  demand  much  more 
of  opera  than  did  the  Italians  three  centuries  ago.  But 
even  in  the  works  of  the  less  gifted  of  these  com¬ 
posers  there  was  usually  something  to  interest  the  audi¬ 
ences,  particularly  the  sumptuous  scenery  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Green  fields  and  gardens,  fountains  and 
rivers  with  nymphs,  the  angry  waves  of  the  stormy 
ocean,  lightning  darting  from  dark  clouds  and  followed 
by  peals  of  thunder,  bushes  and  trees  growing  up  sud¬ 
denly,  Moorish  dancing  girls— these  were  specimens  of 
the  things  to  be  seen. 

Florid  singing  also  was  ere  long  added  to  the  oper¬ 
atic  attractions.  As  early  as  1594  Bovicelli  published 
a  treatise  on  ornamental  singing  (coloratura),  which 
had  originated  an  imitation  of  lute  players.  Peri,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Eurydice  (1600),  refers  to  a  famous 
singer,  Vettoria  Archilei,  who  had  always  made  his 
music  worthy  of  her  singing  “by  adorning  it,  not.  only 
with  those  turns  and  long  vocal  flourishes,  both  simple 
and  double,  which  are  at  all  times  devised  by  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  her  genius — more  in  obedience  to  the  fashion 


of  our  time  than  because  she  thinks  they  constitute  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  our  singing— but  also  with  those 
charms  and  graces  which  cannot  be  written  down,  are 
not  to  be  learned  from  the  writing.” 

This  sentence  is  of  great  historic  importance.  It 
shows  that  the  adorning  of  melodies  by  the  singers  was 
in  fashion  before  Peri  and  his  colleagues  originated 
their  operas  with  recitative.  Ere  long,  this  colorature, 
with  the  rest  of  the  bel  canto,  made  its  home  in  the 
opera,  and  the  recitative,  of  which  Peri  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  been  so  proud,  was  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground,  as  a  mere  foil,  to  that  bel  canto — that  is,  to 
the  ornamental  arias  which  gradually  made  up  the 
musical  substance  of  an  opera. 

THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  OPERA  HOUSE. 

This  tendency  was  greatly  accelerated  after  1637.  It 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  up  to  that  date  there 
had  been  no  public  performances  of  operas.  In  other 
words,  for  forty  years  operas  were  sung  only  in  pri- , 
vate  halls  and  palaces  to  invited  guests ! 

When  the  public  at  large  at  last  got  a  chance  to 
hear  operas,  the  production  of  them  was  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated.  Venice  began  with  one  public  opera  house  in 
1637,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  it  had 
eleven. 

A  few  of  the  composers  followed  in  the  line  of 
progress  marked  out  by  Monteverdi.  For  instance, 
Cavalli  taught  the  orchestra  to  mirror  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature — the  sounds  made  by  ocean,  brooks 
and  storms.  But  for  the  most  part  the  composers 
catered  only  to  the  taste  for  tunes  and  trills.  Operas 
became  mere  concerts  in  costume.  No  one  cared  for 
text  or  plot.  On  one  occasion  a  spectator,  seeing  the 
hero  of  the  opera  stab  the  heroine,  exclaimed:  “Great 
heavens!  The  tenor  i.s  murdering  the  soprano!” 

In  France  the  degradation  of  the  opera  was  less 
marked.  There  Lully  not  only  upheld  the  best  musical 
traditions,  but  added  new  elements.  Above  all,  he  paid 
careful  attention  to  the  text,  and  tried  to  make  the 
music  conform  to  it.  But  in  Italy  and  in  Germany 
(which  for  generations  followed  the  lead  of  Italy) 
the  “concert-in-costume”  style  of  opera  flourished  ex¬ 
clusively  until  the  great  reformer  Gluck  called  a  halt 
and  curbed  the  monopolistic  vanity  of  the  singers. 

After  him,  the  florid  aria  again  triumphed  in  the 
operas  of  Rossini  and  Donizetti,  and  it  required  the 
genius  and  example  of  Richard  W  agner  to  banish  mere 
showy  singing  entirely  from  the  opera  houses  and  to 
convert  the  opera  into  a  real  music  drama,  in  which 
recitative  and  melody,  poetry  and  music,  are  of  equal 
importance  and  united  with  scenery  and  acting  into 
the  most  impressive  and  popular  of  all  the  arts.  This 
is  better  than  Debussy,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
Monteverdi  was  superior  to  Peri. 


HOW  MUCH  MUST  WE  KNOW  OF  MUSIC 
TO  ENJOY  IT? 


BY  ARTHUR  SCHUCKAI. 


How  much  of  an  art  is  it  necessary  to  know  in 
order  to  understand,  appreciate  and  enjoy?  What 
must  one  know  of  painting,  of  architecture,  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  of  music?  What  is  the  relation  of  knowledge 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  art? 

There  are  ways  of  enjoying  art  work  without 
special  training  or  culture.  The  sculpture  fills  the 
eye  with  pleasure  without  an  exact  knowledge,  on 
our  part,  of  the  human  anatomy. 

The  trained  mind  always  has  the  advantage  over 
the  untrained — provided  it  does  not  permit  its  train¬ 
ing  to  smother  its  natural  feeling  and  impulse.  Even 
virtues  must  be  cultivated.  Some  understanding  of 
an  art  is  very  necessary  to  real  enjoyment. 

This  knowledge  must  not  be  heavy  and  obvious. 
When  once  you  know  the  mechanics  of  an  art- 
why.  forget  it,  and  think  of  the  art.  Our  information 
should  be  natural  and  usual,  never  extraordinary  and 
obtrusive — as  with  the  young  lady  at  a  symphony 
concert  who  suddenly  discovered  (or  thought  she 
did)  the  voice  of  the  oboe,  and  tittered  her  delight 
to  the  edification  of  all  her  neighbors. 

The  finest  pleasure  arises  from  the  suggestion  and 
association  of  ideas.  The  hyacinth,  the  rose,  the 
violet,  the  lily,  all  bring  something  to  mind — which 
cannot  happen  to  one  unable  to  recognize  the  thing 
by  the  name.  The  mere  names,  Rodin,  Saint- 
Gaudens,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Corot,  Beethoven,  Hugo, 
Tennyson,  Schubert,  Browning,  Chopin,  bring  a 
wealth  of  thought  to  those  knowing  most  about 
them.  The  same  thing  is  true  when  we  speak  of 
the  “Chopin  Preludes,”  the  “Bach  Fugues,”  the  “Bee¬ 
thoven  Symphonies”  and  the  “Wagner  Operas.” 
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Most  Famous  Opera  i 
of  the  Last  Century 

GEORGE  P.  UPTON 

Author  of  “The  Standard  Operas’’ 


[Editor’s  Note. — To  Mr.  Upton  belongs  the  credit  for 
having)  written  one  of  the  most  successful  and  helpful  of  all 
books  upon  the  opera.  Mr.  Upton  is  now  seventy-seven 
years  young.  For  nearly  sixty  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  musical  life  in  Chicago.  This  has  given  him  an  enviable 
vantage  point  from  which  to  view  the  careers  of  the  famous 
singers  of  the  latter  parti  of  the  last  century.  He  was  re¬ 
quested  to  avoid  so  far  as  possible  some  of  the  great  singers 
who  made  reputations  in  the  last  century,  but  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  professional  work  at  present.] 

From  'the  twenty-six  names  of  the  famous  opera 
singers  of  the  last  century  submitted  to  me  by  The 
Etude  I  have  selected  ten  for  my  rem¬ 
iniscences  with  whom  I  had  more  or  less 
intimate  acquaintance,  both  personally  and 
musically.  They  are  Jenny  Lind,  Hen¬ 
rietta  Sontag,  Marietta  Alboni,  Anna  Caro¬ 
line  de  la  Grange,  Adelina  Patti,  Amelie 
Materna,  Euphrosyne  Parepa-Rosa,  Chris¬ 
tine  Nilsson,  Pasquale  Brignoli  and  Karl 
Formes. 

JENNY  LIND,  THE  INIMITABLE. 

Of  Jenny  Lind,  George  William  Curtis 
once  gracefully  said :  “The  youth  of  her 
day  have  borne  her  in  their  hearts  across 
a  generation  and  their  hearts  still  rise  at 
the  mention  of  her  name,  as  the  Garde  du 
Roi  sprang  up  cheering  to  their  feet  when 
the  queen  appeared.”  I  was  one  of  those 
youths,  and  to-day,  as  on  that  day,  October 
7,  1850,  when  I  first  heard  her  sing,  she  is 
the  one  incomparable  artist  of  her  time. 

And  this  after  making  all  the  allowances 
for  the  enchantment  which  distance  lends 
to  the  view,  for  the  fact  that  she  was  the 
first  of  the  great  European  singers  to  come 
to  this  country,  for  the  additional  fact  that 
no  singer  from  her  time  to  the  present  has 
created  such  •  a  public  furore — a  furore 
which  was  a  frenzy,  and  for  the  exuberance 
of  enthusiasm  which  characterizes  student 
life — for  it  was  in  my  student  days  that  I 
heard  her. 

Jenny  Lind  did  not  sing  in  opera  in  this 
country,  so  my  remembrances  are  limited  to 
her  appearance  upon  the  concert  stage. 

She  had  a  girlish  figure  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Her  dress, 

'that  night,  was  quiet  and  her  adornment 
just  a  rose  in  her  hair.  She  came  upon 
the  stage  with  consummate  gracefulness, 
a  glide  rather  than  a  walk  to  the  footlights, 
which  the  young  ladies  of  that  day  sought 
to  imitate.  Jenny  Lind’s  rose  also  became 
as  fashionable  as  Oscar  Wilde’s  sunflower 
later.  She  was  not  surpassingly  good- 
looking  but  she  was  good  to  look  at,  for 
her  wholesome  face  was  an  index  to  her 
character  and  attracted  every  one.  Her 
nobility  of  spirit  was  mirrored  in  her  sing¬ 
ing.  Her  voice  was  full,  rich,  clear  and 
penetrating  and  of  such  purity  that  the 
softest  pianissimo  was  audible  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  concert-room.  Her  resources  in  fioriturc,  absolutely 
essential  in  those  days,  were  boundless,  and  her  upper 
tones  were  bird-like  in  effect.  The  embellishments  were 
fluent,  graceful  and  finished. 

She  was  heard  at  her  best,  however,  not  in  vocal  pyro 
technics,  but  in  such  numbers  as  the  Casta  Diva  and 
particularly  in  the  Messiah  aria,  I  Know  that  My  Re¬ 
deemer  Liveth.  Her  singing  of  the  latter  was  well 
nigh  sacramental,  for  she  was  very  religious  by  nature. 
Benedict,  her  leader,  said  she  made  “a  conscience  of 
her  music” — a  characteristic  in  significant  contrast  to 
that  of  some  of  the  widely  advertised  artists  of  the 
present  day  who  make  a  commerce  of  their  music. 


Summed  up  in  the  fewest  words,  Jenny  Lind,  it  seems 
to  me,  had  a  noble  musical  endowment,  combined  with 
simplicity  of  manner,  goodness  of'  heart,  high  intel¬ 
lectual  quality,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  her  art. 

SONTAG'S  CHARMS. 

Induced  by  Jenny  Lind’s  success,  several  other  Euro¬ 
pean  song  birds  flew  over  here.  Among  them  Sontag, 
Alboni,  Anna  Thillon,  a  fascinator,  for  whom  Auber 
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Henrietta  Sontag. 
Marietta  Alboni. 


Jenny  Lind. 


Adelina  Patti. 
Mathilde  Materna 


wrote  the  Crown  Diamonds;  Katharin  Hayes,  Teresa 
Parodi  and  others,  but  of  this  somewhat  numerous  flock 
Sontag  and  Alboni  were  the  really  great  artists.  Sontag 
had  much  of  the  vocal  charm  of'  Jenny  Lind,  her  voice 
being  a  high  soprano  with  a  sotto  voce  effect  which 
she  frequently  used,  as  did  Christine  Nilsson  after  her. 
She  was  very  graceful  and  beautiful,  slender  of  figure, 
with  beaming  blue  eyes  and  Titianesque  hair.  Among 
modern  artists  Sembrich  reminds  me  of  her  in  her  en¬ 
gaging  manner.  Her  most  successful  rote  was  that  of 
Rosina  in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  though  she  won  much 
applause  in  Euryanthe  and  Lucrezia  Borgia.  In  her 
class  she  was  the  first,  but  it  was  not  the  class  of  Lind. 
She  was  high  bred,  a  countess  by  marriage,  elegant  in 


her  demeanor,  and  a  fascinator.  She  had  hosts  of 
admirers  in  Europe,  among  them  Liszt,  Rossini,  Cheru¬ 
bini,  Auber,  DeBeriot,  Von  Biilow  and  others,  and  Ber¬ 
lioz,  \\  eber  and  Beethoven  were  good  friends.  She 
also  had  admirers  who  pursued  her  but  she  was  finally 
saved  by  Count  Rossi,  an  Italian  diplomat,  who  married 
her  and  came  to  this  country  with  her  in  1852,  figuring 
thereafter  in  scandals  which  attributed  the  countess’ 
death  and  that  of  Pozzolini,  her  tenor,  to  his  hand, 
though  it  was  subsequently  established  that  she  and  the 
tenor  died  of  cholera  in  Mexico.  In  archness,  coquet¬ 
tishness  and  personal  appeal  she  was  the  ideal  soubrette. 

ALBONI’S  DIGNIFIED  CAREER. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  Sontag  and 
Alboni,  for  whereas  Sontag  was  willowy  Alboni  was 
corpulent  to  a  degree,  which  might  be  called  excessive, 
and  her  embonpoint  was  accentuated  by  the  hoopskirt 
of  the  period.  What  she  would  have' looked  like  in 
hobble  imagination  fails  to  conceive.  But  once  the 
noble  contralto’s  voice  was  heard  her  physical  misfor¬ 
tune  was  forgotten.  She  was  the  greatest  of  contraltos 
of  her  time.  She  came  to  this  country  after  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  career  in  Europe  where  she  was  the  rival  of 
Jenny  Lind  in  popular  favor  before  the  latter  left  the 
operatic  stage.  Her  voice,  two  octaves  in  range,  was 
not  only  large  and  sonorous  but  absolutely  mellifluous 
and  even  throughout  its  entire  register,  and' had  unusual 
flexibility  for  an  organ  of  such  dimensions.  She  sang 
with  great  dignity  and  with  brains,  as  was 
shown  by  her  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense. 
Her  tour  in  this  country  was  not  marked 
by  the  popular  frenzy  which  characterized 
Jenny  Lind’s,  possibly  because  she  had  not 
an  inspired  charlatan  for  a  manager,  but 
she  was  everywhere  welcomed  by  great 
audiences  whom  she  captivated  by  her 
splendid  exposition  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Donizetti,  Auber,  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini, 
the  last  named  her  only  teacher.  Her 
mantle  nearly  fits  the  generous  shoulders 
of  Madame  Schumann-Heink  to-day. 

A  FORGOTTEN  STAR. 

It  might  almost  be  said  of  La  Grange, 
Nominis  umbra.  Who  remembers  her? 
Baker,  in  his  dictionary,  has  a  few  lines 
about  her;  Grove,  supposedly  a  universal 
reference,  apparently  never  heard  of  her 
— but  that  may  be  excused,  at  least  may  not 
be  set  down  as  intentional,  for  there  are 
numerous  other  errors  of  omission  and 
some  of  commission  in  that  work.  So  let 
it  be  said,  to  establish  her  identity,  that 
Anna  Caroline  de  la  Grange  was  born  in 
Paris,  July  24,  1825,  made  her  debut  in 
1842,  sung  in  Italy  until  1848,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  made 
artistic  tours  in  this  country  between  1855 
and  1865.  Let  it  be  further  said  that  while 
her  voice  was  not  one  of  excessive  power 
or  brilliancy,  and  while  she  did  not  display 
extraordinary  dramatic  ability,  yet  she  sang 
like  a  true  artist  and  showed  the  results  of 
thorough  schooling,  and  her  acting  was  at 
least  adequate.  It  never  offended.  The 
charm  of  La  Grange  was  her  artistic 
honesty  and  the  evident  love  and  reverence 
which  she  had  for  her  art.  Personally  she 
was  a  high  bred  lady,  elegant  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  somewhat  reserved  in  man¬ 
ner.  Possibly  if  she  had  had, a  press  agent 
or  had  blown  her  own  trumpet  at  every 
opportunity,  as  seems  to  be  the  practice 
nowadays,  the  encyclopedists  might  have 
heard  it. 

.  PATTI,  THE  IMMORTAL. 

And  Adelina  Patti!  Was  it  last  week 
I  heard  a  little  girl  in  rose  colored  silk 
gown,  pink  stockings  and  pantalettes,  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  singing  the  Ah!  non  giunge?  And 
can  it  be  true  that  this  is  the  almost  old  lady  of 
sixtv-eight  who  only  last  week,  out  of  the  goodness 
of  her  heart,  sang  for  the  benefit  of  Albani,  a  charm¬ 
ing  girl,  nine  years  her  junior,  who  is  said  to  be 
nearing  impoverishment  and  old  age  together?  What 
need  be  said  of  Patti?  Everyone  has  heard  her 
sing  and  attended  her  numerous  farewells.  Except  for 
the  maturity  which  the  voice  gains  as  the  years  go  by 
she  is  the  same  Patti  as  of  old.  She  sang  as  perfectly 
at  twelve,  when  I  first  heard  her,  as  she  did  at  forty- 
one,  with  Mapleson’s  company  in  1884,  when  Nilsson 
and  Sembrich  were  her  rivals  in  the  Abbey  .  .  ■  n\ . 
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or  as  she  must  have  done  last  week  in  London,  at  sixty- 
eight,  and  she  probably  will  go  on  singing  well  as  long 
as  that  marvelous  instrument,  her  throat,  lasts.  Was 
she,  or  is  she,  a  great  artist  in  the  comprehensive  sense 
of  that  term?  I  should  say  not,  but  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  and  brilliant  vocalist  of  her  time,  with  a  voice 
and  method  which  can  deliver  a  melody  and  its  most 
ornate  embellishments  with  the  facility  and  perfection 
of  an  instrument.  The  parts  in  which  she  has  excelled 
are  those  which  require  the  Patti  qualities,  like  Rosina 
in  The  Barber  of  Seville,  Zerlina  in  Don  Giovanni, 
.Amina  in  Sonnambula,  and  Violetta  in  Traviata.  She 
was  not  at  home  in  great  dramatic  roles.  She  once 
said  that  Wagner  wrote  the  role  of  Kundry  for  her, 
but  she  would  not  sing  it.  He  may  have  written  it  for 
her  but  it  is  fortunate  for  her  she  did  not  try  to 
sing  it.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Kundry  and 
Patti  at  the  same  time;  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
to  think  of  Frau  Materna  and  Violetta.  Theodore 
Thomas  aptly  summed  up  Adelina  Patti  in  his  terse 
way:  ‘‘Patti's  voice  was  of  delicate  quality  and  great 
charm,  easy  in  delivery  and  true,  like  the  song  of  a 
bird,  but  it  expressed  no  more  soul  than  the  song  of  a 
bird.”  And  yet,  if  she  should  come  here  again  at 
seventy,  or  at  eighty,  for  just  one  more,  unwiderruflich 
allerletzte  farewell,  we  would  all  rush  to  hear  her  just 
the  same  as  we  did  in  the  days  of  yore,  for  the  name  of 
Patti  is  still  one  to  conjure  with.  How  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  she  has  delighted  in  her  busy  stage  life! 
How  well  she  has  earned  her  pleasant  and  honorable 
leisure  to  her  Welsh  castle! 

AMELIE  MATERNA. 

Jt  is  a  long  step  from  Adelina  Patti  to  Amelie  Ma 
terna  or  Frau  Materna,  as  she  is  usually  designated,  a 
step  from  the  bcl  p auto  to  the  “continuous  melody”  of 
the  music-drama,  and  what  a  long  step  Frau  Materna 
took  herself  from  the  comic  opera  of  Suppe  and  the 
opera  bouffe  of  Offenbach  to  the  master  works  of  Wag¬ 
ner,  which  made  an  epoch  in  operatic  history  and  pro¬ 
foundly  influenced,  il  not  revolutionized,  the  operatic 
music  of  his  time!  She  was  not  as  great  a  Wagnerian 
singer  as  her  immediate  successor,  Lilli  Lehmann,  for 
she  had  not  the  fluent  delivery,  or  the  quality  of  voice, 
or  personal  charm  of  the  latter,  but  she  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  study  with  Wagner  and  of  obtaining  his 
method  and  ideas  at  iirst  hand,  and  sire  was  his  choice 
as  Brunhilde  and  the  creator  of  his  Kundry.  She  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  Bayreuth  master's  conceptions 
and  faithfully,  too,  for  she  was  an  artist  with  a  con¬ 
science.  Her  conscience,  indeed,  brought  her  in  con¬ 
flict  with  Cosima  Wagner  and  the  story  will  bear  re¬ 
telling.  The  latter  took  exception  to  some  details  of 
Materna’s  interpretation,  but  the  artist  cited  Wagner 
as  her  authority.  "1  learned  these  things  from  flic 
master  himself,”  she  retorted,  thinking  tints  to  ena 
the  matter.  But  not  thus  was  Mmc.  Wagner  to  be 
squelched.  Site  closed  the  incident  with  the  quiet  re¬ 
mark:  “Poor  Richard  didn’t  always  know  himself  what 
he  wanted,”  and  dismissed  the  singer. 

PAREPA-ROSA. 

Euphrosyne  Parepa-Rosa  was  a  prime  favorite  in  the 
last  century  and  was  specially  conspicuous  by  her  im¬ 
portant  share  in  the  advancement  of  English  opera  as 
well  as  opera  in  English.  1  think  she  was  the  first  to 
produce  Mozart’s  Marriage  of  Figaro  in  English  in  this 
country.  She  had  a  large,  pure  and  richly  melodious 
soprano  voice.  Its  freedom  from  exaggeration  bespoke 
conscientious  training;  its  purity  reflected  the  soul  of 
the  woman  herself.  Like  Alboni,  she  was  of  most  gen¬ 
erous  girth,  but  she  did  not  hesitate  on  that  account  to 
appear  in  such  roles  as  that  of  the  Countess  in  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  Arline  in  The  Bohemian  Girl,  and 
others  to  which  one  might  think  embonpoint  would 
prove  embarrassing.  All  suggestions  of  physical  in¬ 
congruity,  however,  were  silenced  by  the  beauty  of  her 
singing;  the  excellence  of  her  acting  and  the  magnetism 
of  her  personality.  She  was  equally  at  home  in  Eng¬ 
lish  opera,  grand  opera,  orations  or  song  and  ballad 
singing.  We  remember  her  Five  O’clock  in  the  Morning 
just  as  one  recalls  Patti’s  Sweet  Home  or  Nilsson’s 
Suwanee  River.  Her  singing  of  I  Dream’t  I  Dzuelt  in 
Marble  Halls  was  as  convincing  as  her  Carta  Diva  in 
Norma,  or  her  triumphant  delivery  of  the  great  Han¬ 
del  arias,  all  because  they  had  finish.  The  finest  tribute 
to  her  memory  was  that  of  Madame  Rudersdorf, 
shortly  after  her  death :  “'A  woman  of  the  highest 
culture,  endowed  with  innumerable  talents ;  a  pure 
minded  woman:  a  sparkling,  clever  companion;  a  true 
friend;  a  most  loving  and  devoted  wife;  a  very  woman 
l.i'nging  I  p-;  .the  joys  and  blessings  of  motherhood,  and 
dying  '■  use  fate  snatched  them  away  from  her.” 


CHRISTINE  NILSSON. 

Christine  Nilsson,  an  entrancing  singer,  was  the 
seventh  child  of  a  seventh  child  of  Swedish  peasantry 
and  used  to  attribute  her  artistic  success  to  this  numeri¬ 
cal  fact  in  heredity.  Like  Parepa,  she  was  at  home  in 
opera,  oratorio  or  ballad  singing.  Her  great  roles,  as 
1  remember  them,  were  Valentine  in  The  Huguenots, 
Alice  in  Robert  the  Devil,  Marguerite  in  Faust  and  the 
title  role  of  Mignon,  which  Thomas  rewrote  for  her. 
Her  singing  in  Elijah,  The  Messiah  and  The  Creation 
made  a  profound  impression  by  the  devotional  manner 
in  which  she  produced  them,  as  well  as  by  her  oratorio 
method,  which  was  strictly  differentiated  from  her 
operatic.  As  to  ballad  singing,  no  one  had  the  temerity 
to  question  her  right  to  The  Old  Folks  at  Home  and 
others  in  her  repertory.  Her  voice  was  remarkably 
sweet  and  pure  and  had  a  caressing  quality  as  well  as 
a  sotto  voce,  which  gave  her  singing  a  kind  of  mystic 
charm.  Upon  the  concert  stage  she  seemed  to  me  most 
effective  as  she  was  there  her  natural  self,  and  that 
natural  self,  with  its  personal  appeal,  her  expressive 
eyes,  the  supple  figure,  graceful  pose  and  dignified  move¬ 
ment,  added  to  her  brilliant  vocalization  and  mysterious 
charm  of  style,  carried  audiences  off  their  feet  and 
made  her  a  universal  favorite.  She  has  long  since  re¬ 
tired  from  the  stage  and  is  now  in  her  sixty-eighth 
\  ear,  but  every  year  she  celebrates  her  birthday  in  the 
Swedish  village  of  Loka,  where  she  sings  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  she  sang  a  ballad. 

I  Think  I  am  Just  Fourteen.  Her  sunny  disposition 
and  optimistic  temperament  will  never  permit  her  to  be 
old  in  spirit.  With  all  her  dignity  among  the  great 
folks  of  her  own  kin  she  is  a  Bohemian  of  the  most 
rollicking  and  unconventional  sort. 

BRIGNOLI. 

I  have  selected  Brignoli  among  tenors,  not  because 
he  was  the  greatest  of  the  last  century  but  because 
he  seems  to  me  the  best  exponent  of  be I  canto  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  Caruso  of  his  day,  just  as  indif¬ 
ferent  to  action  and ‘  just  as  richly  voiced,  though  his 
voice  was  more  metallic.  He  was  not  without  some 
little  tricks,  such  as  forcing  his  voice  to  a  climax  so 
that  it  carried  everything  before  it,  and  closing  an  aria 
with  a  wonderfully  perfect  sforzando.  But  as  a  rule 
he  never  allowed  himself  to  strain  his  voice  beyond  a 
pure  musical  tone  and  eschewed  high  C’s.  He  was  a 
bundle  of  superstitions,  a  famous  gourmand,  made  a 
handsome  fortune,  flung  it  away  and  died  in  New  York 
penniless. 

FORMES. 

Karl  Formes  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1857 
and  the  first  song  I  heard  him  sing  was  Schubert's 
Wanderer.  I  do  not  think  I  have  really  cared  to  hear 
anyone  sing  it  since  that  time.  In  its  depth  and  sonor¬ 
ity  his  voice  was  like  an  organ  pedal,  and  yet  it.  could 
express  tenderness  and  pathos  most  impressively.  He 
had  pronounced  dramatic  ability.  Ilis  Plunket,  Fal- 
staff  and  Leporello  were  as  humorous  as  his  Sarastro, 
Rocco  and  Bertram  were  heart-stirring.  His  voice 
corresponded  with  his  physique,  for  he  was  of  massive 
figure,  and  his  leonine  face,  superb  throat  and  waving 
black  hair  added  in  charm  of  stately  grace  to  every¬ 
thing  he  did.  Fie  sang  when  an  old  man,  in  1889,  'the 
year  of  his  death,  in  San  Francisco,  attributing  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  his  voice  to  “God’s  grace  and  the  Italian 
method.” 

THE  OPERA  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

In  raking  over  these  embers  of  the  past  one  thought 
occurs  to  me— what  will  the  future  of  operatic  music 
be?  I  am  only  sitting  by  the  wayside  watching  the 
procession  pass,  and  its  music  sometimes  seems  harsh 
and  cacophonous  and  its  construction  strange.  We 
seem  to  be  in  a  transition  period,  and  I  wonder  what 
will  come  from  the  musical  melting  pot.  Shall  we  re¬ 
turn  to  melody  and  to  old  forms  or  shall  we  have  to 
accept  the  schools  of  Strauss,  Debussy,  Reger  and  the 
other  impressionists?  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer.  I 
simply  sit  by  the  wayside,  and  as  I  sit  there  come 
memories  of  Brignoli’s  Spirito  Gentil,  Formes’  ma¬ 
jestic  intonation  of  In  diesen  heil’gen  Hallen,  Jenny 
Lind’s  Casta  Diva,  Materna’s  Valkyr  shout,  Nilsson’s 
jubilant  delivery  of  her  part  in  the  great  Huguenot 
duet  as  well  as  the  non  conosci  il  bel  suol  of  Mignon; 
Adelina  Patti's  Ah!  fors  e  lui  and  her  interpolations 
in  the  music  lesson  scene  of  II  Barbier;  and  Parepa’s 
Fidelia.  In  this  storm  and  stress  shall  I  be  blamed  if 
I  think  with  a  sigh  of 

“The  days  when  we  went  gypsying  a  long  time  ago  .” 


I  believe  that  music  should  be  to  poetry  what  the 
addition  of  color  is  to  a  drawing,  a  happy  mixture  of 
light  and  shade. — Gluck. 


GIVE  YOUR  PUPIL  A  CHANCE. 


BY  ELIZABETH  C.  COBB. 


Give  your  pupil  an  opportunity  to  do  things  for  him¬ 
self.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  teacher  to  do  too  much 
for  his  pupils,  as  it  leads  them  to  depend  on  him 
rather  than  to  do  their  own  thinking.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  my  pupils  told  me  that  her  former 
teacher  wrote  out  all  the  scales  and  their  fingering 
for  her.  This  teacher  could  not  have  had  a  very 
great  number  of  pupils  or  he  could  never  have  found 
the  time  for  work  which  is  entirely  unnecessary  in 
these  days  of  well-edited  teaching  material. 

Give  your  pupil  a  chance  to  find  his  own  mistakes. 

It  is  better  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  mis-  j 
take  has  been  made,  and  to  wait  for  the  pupil  to 
discover  what  it  was,  than  to  point  it  out  every 
time.  The  mistake  should  only  be  pointed  out  as  a 
last  resort.  Of  course,  it  is  much  easier  to  say, 
“That  is  C,  not  D — why  do  I  have  to  keep  telling 
you?”  or  words  to  that  effect;  but  the  consequence 
of  this  is  usually  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  get 
nervous  and  irritable.  If  the  pupil  is  very  young, 
she  probably  weeps,  and  the  rest  of  the  lesson — 
well,  there  is  no  rest  to  that  lesson. 

Give  praise  whenever  possible.  A  word  of  commenda-  ! 
tion  helps  and  encourages,  even  though  it  is  not 
entirely  deserved.  Human  nature  resents  too  much 
correction.  Be  honest,  of  course — flattery  never 
pays;  but  neither  docs  indifference  or  unkindness. 

Give  your  pupils  musical  independence.  Let  your 
pupils  develop  their  own  ideas  as  far  as  possible. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  give  them  ideas  to  work  on. 
Do  not  try  to  make  them  mere  imitations  of  your¬ 
self.  They  have  minds  as  well  as  you.  You  can¬ 
not  force  them,  you  can  only  lead  them. 

Give  your  pupils  pieces  they  like.  If  pupils  have 
music  they  like  they  work  ten  times  as  hard,  though 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  give  them  what  they 
want.  Play  their  pieces  over  occasionally  so  as  to 
give  them  an  ideal  to  work  for. 

Give  a  reason  for  everything.  It  is  not  enough  to  say, 
“Do  this,  because  I  say  so.”  This  is  an  age  of  in¬ 
telligent  cooperation.  The  pupil  has  a  right  to  know 
why  he  is  doing  certain  things.  The  teacher  who 
icannot  give  a  real  reason  is  incompetent  to  teach. 
A  good  teacher  is  a  “guide,  philosopher  and  friend.” 
He  leads  his  pupils  from  the  very  beginning  with 
careful  discrimination.  If  they  stray  from  the  path 
it  is  his  business  to  help  them  back  numberless 
limes  until  they  are  finally  sent  on  their  way  re¬ 
joicing. 


FORCING  A  CHILD  TO  BE  MUSICAL.  . 


BY  STELLA  B.  SIMMONS. 

Don’t  force  your  child  to  be  musical.  Don’t  make 
him  spend  valuable  time  and  energy  on  music  if  he 
doesn't  care  for  it.  Find  out  in  what  direction  his 
taste  inclines  and  let  him  spend  his  thought  on  what 
he  does  like.  It  is  only  a  waste  of  money,  patience 
and  precious  time  to  force  a  child  to  take  lessons 
and  practice  each  day,  resorting  often  to  severe  pun¬ 
ishment  in  order  that  the  allotted  amount  of  prac¬ 
ticing  be  done.  The  parents  are  worn  out  in  the 
conflict,  and  so  is  the  child,  and  what  is  most  disap¬ 
pointing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  practically  nothing  is 
accomplished  after  all. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases, 
that  a  child  actually  made  to  take  music  lessons 
against  his  will  never  “amounts  to  anything.”  Why 
should  he?  It  has  merely  been  a  period  of  long- 
drawn-out  torture  to  him  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Why  parents  commit  this  most  common 
blunder  is  a  mysterious  problem.  Very  often  the 
only  reason  is  that  their  friends’  children  take  les¬ 
sons,  and  so  their  own  must  do  likewise,  as  they  do 
not  want  their  children  to  be  obliged  “to  take  a  back¬ 
seat.”  If  the  child  has  a  genuine  talent,  a  real  love 
for  music,  do  all  in  your  power  to  strengthen  this 
love.  But  no  child  can  be  made  to  love  music  by 
force. 


I  have  often  thought  that  my  musical  soul  will  be 
imperishable,  that  it  will  live  on  and  on  through  the 
centuries  after  by  body  has  gone  to  decay.  Not  only 
do  I  think  it,  but  I  believe  it. — W.  A.  Mozart. 
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SHOULD  AMERICAN  OPERA  ASPIRANTS  STUDY  ABROAD  ? 

Discussed  by  Six  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Men  in  American  Opera 


With  the  idea  ef  gaining  the  opinions  of  many  of 
the  best-known  American  Operatic  Artists  upon  the 
subject  of  the  desirability  for  foreign  study  at  this 
time,  The  Etude  wrote  to  the  following  singers,  who 
have  been  good  enough  to  honor  us  with  their  advice. 
The  arrangement  is  in  alphabetical  order. 

DAVID  BISPHAM. 

(Eminent  Operatic  Baritone  and  Concert  Singer.) 

I  regard  your  query  as  being  applicable  as  well  to 
other  arts  as  to  that  of  the  opera  singer.  Take,  for 
instance,  architecture;  it  may  be  studied  in  America, 
but  the  serious  man  will,  after  acquiring  the  essentials 
of  his  profession  here,  go  to  Europe  to  study  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  to  be  seen  there.  The  painter  and  sculptor 
will  do  the  same.  The  linguist  can  learn  languages 
at  home,  but  he  is  aware  of  the  great  advantage  to 
be  obtained  by  going  abroad  and  mixing  with  the 
natives  of  the  country  whose  speech  he  wishes  to 
acquire.  So  it  should  be  with  the  singer. 

The  long-established,  concrete  nations  of  Europe 
have  evolved  a  musical  art  that  we  should  revere,  and 
opera  is  one  of  its  forms  that  flourishes  there  more 
sedately  and  more  naturally  than  in  America;  and,  to 
my  mind,  it  is  advisable  that  the  student,  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  thorough  all-round  education,  and  having  been 
well  grounded  in  music  and  vocal  art  at  home,  and — 
if  fitted  for  the  stage — having  devoted  much  attention 
to  operatic  roles,  and  to  language — our  own  as  well 
as  others — should  go  abroad  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
very  difficult  profession  of  the  opera  singer. 

But,  as  this  is  a  time  of  specializing,  I  must  advise 
aspirants  to  the  stage  not  only  to  begin  young,  but 
to  find  out  at  once  what  they  can  do  best ;  to  work 
carefully  at  the  technique  of  singing  and  acting,  and 
if  they  have  only  a  mediocre  talent,  to  give  it  all  up! 
If,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  unprejudiced  people 
their  gifts  are  such  as  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  success, 
then  let  them  persevere  under  the  best  available  mas¬ 
ters  here,  and  later  go  abroad  to  study  harder  than 
ever;  to  gain  experience,  as  wide  as  possible,  upon 
the  stage;  and,  if  successful,  then  to  return  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  work  harder  still,  but  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  their  labors!  All  of  this  is  just  what  I  did,  and 
I  can  only  advise  the  student  to  do  the  same. 

Yes,  opera  singing  certainly  can  be  studied  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  it  can  be  studied  better,  and  to  better  advan¬ 
tage,  in  Europe. 

GEORGE  HAMLIN. 

(Distinguished  Concert  Singer  who  will  make  his  debut 
as  an  Opera  Singer  this  season.) 

I  believe  it  is  at  least  very  essential  for  a  student  to 
go  abroad  if  he  contemplates  an  operatic  career. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  for  a  singer  of  extraordinary 
ability  to  secure  an  appearance  and  meet  with  success 
in  opera  without  the  experience  of  European  training 
and  all  that  goes  with  it,  but,  just  as  a  man  of  no  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  a  great  success  in  business  in  spite  of 
this  lack,  it  does  not  prove  that  the  education  is  not 
an  advantage.  In  fact,  for  an  operatic  career,  it  is 


almost  indispensable  if  the  student  expects  to  make 
himself  an  artist  of  the  first  rank. 

True,  we  have  here  in  America  vocal  teachers  quite 
as  good  as  those  found  in  Europe,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  consider  than  just  the  vocal  side  for  an  oper¬ 
atic  career,  and  that  is  the  histrionic  side  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  interpretation  and  the  experience  of  doing  and 
seeing,  for  this  is  the  best  teacher  of  all.  Therefore, 
since  the  opportunity  for  hearing  and  for  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  in  operatic  work  is  so  much  greater  in  Europe, 
I  say  the  study  abroad  is  most  essential. 

In  Germany,  for  instance,  there  is  an  opera  company 
in  nearly  every  small  town,  and  although  one  will  hear 
some  very  bad  singing  in  most  of  these,  still  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  there  to  hear  the  operas  over  and  over 
again  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  and  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  those  who  are  associated  with  the  opera 
and  who  are  competent  to  coach  a  singer  in  the  various 
roles,  and  it  is  the  opera  coach  of  ability  that  is  hard 
to  find  in  America.  Then  in  Europe  much  more  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  interpretation  and,  especially,  to 
diction,  something  which  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  here. 

Then  in  this  connection,  too,  a  residence  abroad  gives 
much  better  opportunity  for  mastering  the  languages, 
and  all  opera  singers  with  any  repertoire  to  speak  of 
must  be  familiar  with  French,  German  and  Italian, 
especially  at  the  present  time. 

Now  that  there  is  agitation  for  opera  in  English, 
perhaps  the  necessity  for  the  languages  may  be  less  in 
the  future,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen.  For  some 
time  at  least  the  principal  operas  from  the  French, 
German  and  Italian  will  be  sung  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written  by  the  leading  opera  compa¬ 
nies. 

However,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  all 
our  operas  will  be  sung  in  English,  and  because  of 
the  large  number  of  Americans  who  are  and  will  be 
available  for  opera,  and  because  the  public  is  becoming 
more  and  more  independent  of  Europe  and  things 
European,  this  will  help  to  bring  this  about,  and  then 
the  demand  for  English  opera  will  stimulate  the  crea¬ 
tive  musicians  here.  When  that  time  arrives,  perhaps 
Europe  will  have  to  send  here  for  their  operas  and 
opera  singers — stranger  things  have  happened  before. 

RICCARDO  MARTIN. 

(The  exceptionally  successful  American  tenor  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Mr.  Martin  was 
a  piano  pupil  of  Edward  MacDowell.) 

The  question  has  so  often  been  put  to  me  as  to  the 
proper  course  for  the  American  singer  to  pursue  who 
is  ambitious  to  shine  in  opera  that  I  feel  the  detailed 
consideration  given  the  matter  by  The  Etude  to  be 
particularly  fitting.  The  future  of  the  American  opera 
singer  is  a  broad  subject.  In  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
the  necessity  of  the  young  student  to  visit  Europe 
for  further  perfection  or  to  obtain  a  successful  dfbut, 

I  feel  that  individual  cases  require  individual  treatment. 

In  the  main,  to  take  first  the  simple,  question  of 
study,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  are  competent 


teachers  of  voice  production  and  style  in  our  own  land 
who  measure  up  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  hold 
forth  in  European  music  centers. 

Primarily,  the  student  who  has  the  apparent  quali¬ 
fications'  to  prepare  for  an  operatic  career  should 
learn  how  to  sing  in  America  and  through  the  help  of 
American  instructors.  When  the  voice  is  well  de¬ 
veloped.  reasonably  well  controlled  and  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  obtained,  it  is  right  to  look  toward 
the  country  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

I  believe  that  the  student  who  has  memorized  sev¬ 
eral  roles  before  sailing  for  Europe  is  better  qualified 
to  take  up  the  practical  side  of  operatic  study  upon 
arrival.  But  the  practical  study,  and  the  experience 
coming  from  it,  can  be  had  in  Europe  alone.  Our 
opera  houses  are  not  for  the  operatic  beginners,  as 
most  music  students  who  have  followed  the  question 
carefully  know. 

Our  singers  who  are  seeking  operatic  careers  must 
have  the  practical  training  to  prepare  them  for  posi¬ 
tions.  The  education  of  the  opera  singer  begins  with 
a  first  appearance  before  an  audience.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  merely  to  sing  an  aria  capably,  or  to  indulge  in 
a  passionate  love  scene  with  a  chair — representing  a 
prima  donna— or  to  fight  a  duel  to  the  death  with  one’s 
teacher.  What  really  is  needed  is  a  rehearsal  in  an 
opera  house  with  experienced  principals,  a  stage  man¬ 
ager  ready  and  able  to  criticize  every  movement  and  a 
chef  d’orchestre  whose  ambition  in  life  seems  to  be 
to  discover  faults  and  to  remind  the  singer  of  them. 

Just  now  there  are  no  opera  houses  in  this  country 
where  such  experience  is  to  be  had,  and  this  makes  it 
imperative  for  the  American  opera  student  to  go  abroad 
to  find  it.  As  for  the  European  debut,  that,  too,  is  re¬ 
quired  before  the  singer  will  even  be  considered  by 
the  managers  directing  the  affairs  of  our  operatic 
organizations.  The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
American  singers  .who  have  succeeded  in  opera  indi¬ 
cates  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  be  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  I  feel  that  intelligence,  care  in  the  work  to 
be  done  and  in  its  method  of  accomplishment  will 
surely  enable  the  naturally  equipped  American  singer 
to  win  in  the  difficult  profession  of  opera. 

MR.  HENRY  RUSSELL. 

(Director  of  the  Boston  Grand  Opera  Company.) 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  opera  student  to  go  abroad  for  study  or 
for  a  successful  debut  has  been  asked  very  frequently 
in  recent  years  since  the  demand  for  grand  opera  has 
begun  to  grow.  Under  the  present  conditions,  with 
grand  opera  firmly  established  in  but  five  cities,  in  the 
United  States — namely,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans — it  would  be  indeed  a 
daring  man  who  would  declare  that  the  American  singer 
has  the  necessary  opportunity  for  studying  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  grand  opera  career,  for  study  in  grand 
opera  embraces  not  only  the  perfecting  of  one’s  self 
vocally,  but  the  practical  participation  In  performances. 

I  am  very  hopeful  as  to  the  outlook  for  grand  opera 
in  America,  and  already  there  are  plenty  of  i  llcatinr- 
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that  in  the  near  future  nearly  every  large  city  in  this 
country  will  have  an  opera  season  of  its  own;  but  as 
matters  are  constituted  at  present,  but  few  native  sing¬ 
ers  have  the  opportunity  of  rising  above  the  average, 
and  it  is  principally  through  lack  of  opportunity.  Amer¬ 
ican  audiences,  and  I  say  this  without  any  intent  of  re¬ 
proach,  demand  celebrities  in  operatic  casts.  They  are 
unwilling  to  have  the  management  “nurse”  individual 
singers  until  they  develop  to  the  full  extent  their  latent 
talents,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  grand  opera  per¬ 
formances  have  nothing  left  but  to  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  people. 

To  summarize,  I  would  say  that  if  you,  young  sing¬ 
ers,  have  the  voice  and  the  ability,  go  abroad  by  all 
means. 

HENRI  SCOTT. 

(Now  leading  Basso  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Grand 

Opera  Company.  Seasons  of  1 909- 1 0,  Manhattan 
Opera  House,  New  York;  1910-11,  Teatro 
Adriano,  Rome,  Italy.) 

Being  a  living  example  of  the  negative,  my  answer 
to  this  question  must  be  foreseen.  If  I  had  ever  en¬ 
tertained  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  my  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  observations  in  Europe  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half  would  have  removed  it. 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Etude 
that  there  is  at  present  a  number  of  American  teachers 
of  singing  busily  engaged  in  prominent  European 
cities,  but  I  wonder  how  many  are  aware  that  Euro¬ 
peans  are  now  coming  to  America  to  learn  the  art  of 
singing?  Such  is  true,  however. 

Therefore,  the  fact  being  known  (and  it  is  a  fact) 
that  the  world’s  best  vocal  teachers  to-day  are  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  the  study  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  w  itli  native  teachers,  giving  the  correct 
pronunciation,  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone;  also 
that  competent  teachers  of  stage  deportment  abound  in 
this  country,  why  is  it  necessary  to  go  abroad  to 
study?  You  say  for  “atmosphere” — for  experience. 
But  you  have  the  “atmosphere”  right  here  at  home, 
if  you  will  but  look  around  you.  And  how  often  sing¬ 
ers,  ambitious  for  an  operatic  career,  voluntarily  lose 
chances  for  gaining  experience  by  refusing  to  take  pari 
in  some  amateur  organization,  or  with  a  small  profes¬ 
sional  company.  1  have  seen  professional  companies 
in  Europe  whose  work  fell  far  beneath  that  which  is 
often  presented  by  amateurs  in  America. 

A  number  of  cases  came  to  my  notice  while  in  Italy, 
of  students  who  should  take  to  heart  the  advice  con¬ 
tained  in  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  T  i to  Ricordi, 
of  the  famous  Italian  music  publishing  firm,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  last  winter; 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake  for  foreigners  to  go  to 
his  country  in  the  hope  of  making  a  career  there,  they 
being  either  oblivious  or  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  audiences  are  prejudiced  against  foreigners, 
and  the  difficulty  of  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Italian 
language  is  sometimes  too  great  for  them  'to  overcome. 

A  certain  railway  advertisement  reads:  "See  Amer¬ 
ica  first.”  How  much  better  it  w'ould  be  for  many 
of  those  American  students  who  have  been  working  in 
Europe  for  four  or  five  years  without  accomplishing 
anything  definite  towards  reaching  the  goal  of  their 
ambition,  if  they  had  “studied  in  America  first !” 

Impresarios  of  our  principal  opera  houses  arc  con¬ 
stantly  hearing  singers  with  beautiful  voices,  and  they 
frankly  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in  Europe  like  the 
American  voices.  But  what  use  are  they  to  the  im¬ 
presario?  Even  supposing  they  I  now  one  or  two,  or 
even  five  operas,  if  they  have  had  no  experience  what¬ 
ever  on  the  stage,  he  is  obliged  to  pass  them  by — for  the 
present. 

To  the  serious  student  with  ambitions  for  an  oper¬ 
atic  career,  I  recommend  the  familiar  saying,  slightly 
modified,  which  has  been  my  motto  for  many  years, 
viz :  “Opportunity  knocks  at  everyone’s  door — who  is 
ready!” 

Given  a  good  memory,  patience,  a  capacity  for  work, 
ability  to  withstand  the  flattery  of  admiring  friends, 
and  a  willingness  to  dispense  with  false  pride  in  the 
matter  of  experience,  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity 
for  the  opera  student  to  go  abroad  either  to  study  or 
for  a  debut. 

HERBERT  WITHERSPOON. 

(Leading  Basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.) 

1  believe  the  art  of  singing  can  be  studied  as  well 
in  America  as  anywhere  else.  There  are  few  excel¬ 
lent  vocal  teachers,  and  we  have  our  share  of  the  good 
ones,  while  there  is  less  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  charlatan  in  one’s  home  country  than  abroad. 
In  our  large  cities  we  hear  the  best  artists,  and  in  the 
Mefi  tpolitan  Opera  House  of  New  York  we  have  the 


largest  aggregation  of  great  singers  in  the  world,  and, 
since  the  remarkable  improvement  in  ensemble,  the  best 
opera  to  be  heard  anywhere.  Therefore,  the  student 
in  New  York  and  now  also  in  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia,  has  the  privilege  of'  hearing  the  best — 
a  matter  of  vital  importance — and  of  studying  with  as 
good  teachers  as  are  available  to-day. 

Where  we  are  lacking  is  in  the  acquirement  of  for¬ 
eign  languages.  I  know  of  no  country  where  lan¬ 
guages  are  so  badly  taught  as  in  America,  and  few 
of  our  students  possess  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
practical  fluency  in  any  foreign  tongue. 

As  for  debut,  I  say  without  hesitation,  go  to  Europe. 
Here  we  have  only  great  companies  in  which  begin¬ 
ners  can  get  no  chance.  Our  attempts  along  less  am¬ 
bitious  lines  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the 
young  singer  any  valuable  experience.  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  many  small  opera  houses  in  which  the 
debutant  can  gain  real  experience — the  best  of  all  teach¬ 
ers  after  the  voice  is  developed  and  a  small  repertoire 
learned.  In  these  houses  the  beginner  can  sing  with¬ 
out  fear-of  unfair  comparison  with  old  and  tried  artists. 
So  study  where  you  can  find  the  best  teacher,  and  hear 
the  best  singers;  but  debut  in  Europe— preferably  in 
Italy.  There  you  will  sing  the  lyric  repertoire,  with 
which  all  should  begin,  and  there  you  will  learn  Italian, 
the  basis  of  correct  diction  and  enunciation. 


A  WARNING  TO  AMERICAN  GIRLS. 


BY  ALICE  NIELSON. 

(Prirna  Donna  Soprano  of  the  Boston  Opera  Co.) 


I  think  it  was  Oscar  Wilde  who  once  said  that  all 
advice  is  stupid,  and  that  good  advice  is  absolutely 
fatal.  I  have  often  realized  the  pathetic  truth  con- 


Alice  Nielson. 


tained  in  these  words  when  I  have  endeavored  to  per¬ 
suade  some  of  the  innumerable  students  who  ask  my 
advice  not  to  go  to  Europe,  but  the  determination  and 
strong  will  which,  when  used  in  the  right  direction, 
produces  such  admirable  results  for  the  American 
woman,  proves  their  worst  enemy  when  it  leads  them 
as  it  always  does,  to  sail  for  those  shores,  with  the 
conviction  that  a  great  operatic  future  awaits  them  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  in  vain  that  one  quotes  the  innumerable  cases 
of  failure,  misery  and  even  starvation  which  have  been 
thrust  under  our  notice  as  the  result  of  these  European 
adventures,  and  it  even  serves  no'  purpose  when  I  am 
tempted  to  outline  some  of  my  own  bitter  experiences 
on  the  other  side;  and  yet,  I  was  more  fortunate  than 
the  rest.  I  did  not  go  to  Europe,  as  everybody  knows, 
with  a  view  to  taking  up  the  study  of  grand  opera, 
but  went  there  as  a  full-fledged  comic  opera  prima 
donna  at  the  head  of  my  own  company  and  scored 
what  was  considered  by  the  London  public  a  great 
success  at  the  Shaftesbury  theatre. 

It  was  there  through  the  late  Consuelo,  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 


Henry  Russell,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers 
of  singing  in  London.  He  heard  my  voice  and  told 
me  I  was  wasting’  my  career  and  my  strength  in  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing  in  a  form  of  entertainment  which  he 
refused  to  consider  legitimate  art.  To  be  brief,  Mr. 
Russell  offered  to  educate  my  voice  and  refused  to 
accept  any  compensation  for  doing  so.  He  introduced 
me  to  Paolo  Tosti,  who  also  gave  me  some  valuable 
instruction  and  I  was  soon  brought  into  contact  with 
such  composers  as  Bo'ito,  Puccini  and  other  prominent 
men. 

Nothing  could  have  looked  more  like  a  royal  road 
to  fortune,  and  yet  with  all  this  influence  I  had  to 
face  the  great  question  of  where  I  was  to  make  a 
debut.  Mr.  Russell,  although  a  teacher  of  vast  experi¬ 
ence  and  great  knowledge  of  his  art,  like  other  singing 
masters,  knew  nothing  about  the  practical  side  of 
getting  singers  launched  into  opera  houses,  but  thought 
that  sheer  merit  was  in  itself  sufficient.  But  I  soon 
discovered  that  in  Europe  if  an  American  woman  was 
to  get  a  hearing  at  all,  it  was  perfectly  useless  to 
depend  upon  merit  alone. 

Fortune,  however,  continued  to  smile  on  me,  and 
with  the  aid  of  high  influence  I  was  engaged  to  open 
the  grand  opera  season  at  Covent  Garden  of  1904. 
Madam  Destinn  and  I  made  our  bow  together  to  the 
London  public  for  the  first  time;  she  sang  Donna  Anna 
in  Don  Giovanni  and  I  sang  Zerlina,  while  Renaud  was 
the  Don.  I  made  a  great  success,  but  notwithstanding 
this  brilliant  beginning  it  took  me  five  years  of  hard 
work  to  obtain  the  position  which  the  American  public 
has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  in  the  opera  and 
concert  field  to-day.  Although,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  I  was  much  more  fortunate  than  the  majority 
of  American  girls  who  go  to  Europe  for  the  first  time, 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  that  if  I  could  have  my 
experience  over  again,  instead  of  waiting  around  Eu¬ 
rope  and  fighting  the  undisguised  prejudice  whicti 
there  is  against  American  debutantes,  I  should  aim  at 
getting  an  engagement  right  away  in  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  American  opera  houses. 

Of  course,  six  years  ago  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it  is 
to-day.  First  of  all  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
was  the  only  operatic  institution  in  America,  whereas 
to-day  there  are  four  fully  equipped  opera  houses  in 
the  LInited  States  and  a  complete  operatic  organization 
in  Montreal.  If  one  looks  down  the  lists  of  singers 
engaged  in  most  of  these  opera  houses  a  very  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  American  names  is  to  be  found,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  of  which  for  two 
years  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  member,  has  given 
opportunity  to  dozens  of  American  men  and  women  to 
make  their  operatic  bow.  Boston,  moreover,  is 
equipped  with  a  complete  operatic  school  which  is  run- 
1  ning  in  connection  with  the  New  England  Conserva- 
!  tory  and  which  is  under  the  direction  of  no  less  a  man 
than  Arnaldo  Conti,  who  was  for  some  time  leading 
chef  d’orchestre  of  the  Boston  opera  house. 

What  more  ideal  conditions  for  study  can  an  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  desire?  Here  at  least  she  will  be  sure  of  a 
square  deal,  as  we  say.  If  she  has  not  the  necessary 
talent  she  will  not  be  accepted,  whereas  in  Europe  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  no  singing  master 
or  singing  school  wherein  she  will  not  be  received 
providing  she  is  willing  to  pay  the  high  prices  which 
are  demanded  of  her.  As  to  hoping  that  she  will  ever 
get  the  truth  about  her  qualifications  for  an  operatic 
career  in  Europe  sire  never  will,  at  least  while  she  has 
enough  money  to  purchase  unfulfilled  promises. 

The  streets  of  Paris  and  the  streets  of  Milan  are 
literally  watered  with  the  tears  of  American  girls 
whose  dreams  are  unfulfilled,  whose  hopes  are  disap¬ 
pointed  and  whose  ambitions  are  unattained.  Many 
of  them  remain  over  there  from  sheer  lack  of  courage 
to  return  to  their  parents  with  the  sad  stories  which 
they  dare  not  tell. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious,  and  let  parents  take  warn¬ 
ing.  The  American  girl  of  voice  and  talent  who  can¬ 
not  to-day  procure  a  hearing  in  her  own  country  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  elsewhere,  and  she  will  be  better 
off  a  thousand  times  if  she  devotes  her  life  to  some 
other  purpose  for  which  undoubtedly  nature  has  fitted 
her. 


There  is  no  limit  outside  of  your  own  will  power 
and  energy  as  to  what  you  may  achieve  in  the  world 
of  music  to-day  if  you  so  choose.  For  most  of  us, 
the  only  thing  that  holds  us  back  is  ourselves.  “Oh, 
what  men  dare  do!  what  men  may  do!  what  men 
daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do!”  So  sings 
the  Bard  of  Avon,  and  it  behooves  us  to  know  what 
we  are  about  if  we  would  attain  anything  worth 
while. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GALLERY 

In  February,  1 909,  THE  ETUDE  commenced  the  first  of  this  series  of  portrait-biographies.  The  idea,  which  met  with  immediate  and  enormous  appreciation, 
was  an  original  project  created  in  THE  ETUDE  offices  and  is  entirely  unlike  any  previous  journalistic  invention.  The  biographies  have  been  written  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Garbett  and  the  plan  of  cutting  out  the  pictures  and  mourning  them  in  books  has  been  followed  by  thousands  of  delighted  students  and  teachers.  More  than  two 
hundred  of  these  portrait-biograph.es  have  now  been  published.  In  several  cases  these  have  provided  reader  with  information  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
even  so  voluminous  a  work  as  the  Grove  Dictionary.  The  first  series  of  seventy-two  are  obtainable  in  book  form.  I  he  Gahery  will  be  continued  as  long  as  practical. 


GUSTAVE  CHARPENTIER. 

(Shar-pahn'-te-ay) 

Charpentier  was  born  at  Dieuze, 

Alsace-Lorraine,  June  25,  1860.  At  the 

age  of  fifteen  he  went  into  business 

for  two  years,  but  studied  music  at 

o 

the  Lille  Conservatoire.  After  carry- 

X 

ing  off  many  prizes  he  went  to  the 

a 

C3 

Paris  Conservatoire  in  1881,  and  stud- 

O 

t/i 

ied  violin  under  Massart  and  composi- 

c 

tion  under  Pessard.  In  1885  he  en- 

*-> 

u 

tered  Massenet’s  composition  class, 

C/J 

and  two  years  later  won  the  Grand 

'O 

Prix  de  Rome.  Among  the  works  he 

CO 

brought  back  with  him  from  Italy  was 

C 

the  orchestral  suite,  Impressions  d’ltalie. 

u 

C0 

which  rapidly  became  famous,  and  is 

6 

frequently  heard  in  America.  He  also 

x 

composed  his  La  Vie  du  Pocte,  a  “sym- 

(XO 

phony-drama”  for  orchestra,  solo  and 

c 

JD 

chorus,  to  words  of  his  own.  He 

C0 

wrote  other  works,  including  the  opera 

(fl 

Orphee,  and  much  choral  and  orches- 

a 

tral  music,  but  the  most  remarkable 

<u 

G 

work  Charpentier  has  yet  accomplished  . 

is  his  “musical  romance”  Louise,  which 

u 

was  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique, 

x 

Paris,  in  1900.  This  work  was  first 

> 

> 

heard  in  America  in  1908,  when  it  was 

C0 

V 

produced  in  New  York  under  Ham- 

C 

merstein’s  management.  Here,  as  else- 

where,  it  created  a  great  impression, 

3 

o 

and  is  one  of  the  most  notable  ex- 

■*-» 

3 

amples  of  modern  French  opera.  Char- 

u 

pentier  is  deeply  interested  in  the 

social  problems  of  the  day,  and  has 

voiced  many  of  his  opinions  in  this 

work — its  remarkable  libretto  is  his  own 

WO!>k.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 

CHARLES  LOUIS  AMBROISE 
THOMAS. 

(Toh'-mas) 

Thomas  was  born  at  Metz,  Lorraine, 
August  5,  1811,  and  died  in  Paris,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1896.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
musician,  and  played  the  violin  and 
piano  while  still  a  child.  At  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  he  won  the  first  prize  for 
piano,  1829,  for  harmony,  1830,  and  the 
Grand  Prix  in  1832.  He  also  studied 
piano  with  Kalkbrenner,  harmony  with 
Barbereau  and  composition  with  the 
venerable  Lesueur — who  used  to  call 
him  his  “leading-note,”  because  he  was 
so  sensitive  and  because  he  was  Le- 
sueur’s  seventh  pupil  to  win  the  Grand 
Prix.  He  returned  from  Italy  with  a 
cantata,  a  mass,  a  fantasia  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  and  other  smaller 
works.  Very  soon,  however,  he  com¬ 
menced  producing  works  for  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  it  was  here  that  his  gen¬ 
ius  found  full  scope.  He  produced 
many  tuneful  operas,  most  of  which 
are  now  forgotten.  The  overture  to 
Raymond  is  still  performed,  but  Mig- 
non  (1866)  is  frequently  given  entire 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  The  deli¬ 
cate  entr’acte  from  Mignon  is  very 
popular,  and  coloratura  sopranos  re¬ 
gard  the  polonaise  from  this  work 
with  the  same  veneration  they  have 
for  the  Jewel  song  from  Faust.  His 
greatest  operatic  work,  however,  is 
Hamlet  (1868).  Thomas  succeeded  Auber 
as  director  of  the  Conservatoire  in  1871, 
and  instituted  many  reforms,  and  did  a 
vast  amount  of  most  valuable  work. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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CLEMENT  PHILIBERT  LEO 

DELIBES. 

(Day-leeb') 

Delibes  was  born  at  St.  Germain  du 

Val,  France,  February,  21,  1836,  and 

died  in  Paris,  January  16,  1891.  He 

X 

o 

went  to  Paris  in  1848  and  studied  sol- 

X 

fege  at  the  Conservatoire,  also  singing 

a 

(3 

in  the  Madeleine  choir  and  elsewhere. 

u 

(/) 

He  studied  piano,  organ  .and  harmony 

.5 

under  Le  Couppey,  Benoist,  Bazin  and 

c 

V 

Adolphe  Adam,  and  in  1853  became  or- 

t n 

_c 

ganist  at  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  de 

Chaillot,  and  at  other  churches,  before 

(3 

finally  becoming  organist  at  St.  Jean  St. 

.5 

‘Si 

Franqois,  1862-71.  In  1853  he  was  also  ap- 

u 

C3 

pointed  accompanist  at  the  Theatre 

G 

Lyrique,  and  soon  devoted  himself  to 

IS 

dramatic  composition.  He  was  so  sue- 

tXD 

cessful  in  this  that,  in  1863,  he  was 

G 

O 

appointed  accompanist  at  the  Opera, 

(3 

and  two  years  later  became  second 

(B 

chorus  master.  It  was  during  this 

a 

period  that  he  wrote  his  best  works, 

V 

c 

in  the  form  of  ballet  music,  including 

the  delightful  Coppclia  ballet.  He  also 

u 

<3 

wrote  a  three-act  opera,  Le  Roi  I’a  dit, 

id 

which  was  produced  in  1873.  In  spite 

of  much  charming  music,  it  was  not  a 

V 

X 

great  success,  and  he  returned  to  the 

c 

lighter  form,  producing  the  Sylvia  bal- 

let  and  other  tuneful  works.  His 

0 

Lakme,  a  dramatic  work  produced  at 

3 

the  opera  in  1883,  has  attained  con- 

u 

siderable  popularity.  Delibes  becanle 

professor  of  advanced  composition  at 

the  Conservatoire  in  1881.  As  a  com- 

poser  his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  his 

ballet  music.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 

FRANZ  VON  SUPPE. 

Suppe,  whose  complete  name  was 
Francesco  Ezekiale  Ermenegildo  Cava- 
liere  Suppe  Demelli,  was  born  at  Spa- 
lato,  or  aboard  ship  near  it,  April  18, 
1820,  and  died  May  21,  1895.  He 
played  the  flute  at  his  eleventh  year, 
studied  harmony  when  he  was  thirteen, 
and  produced  a  mass  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  In  spite  of  this  musical  ability, 
his  father  was  opposed  to  his  follow¬ 
ing  a  musical  career,  and  sent  him  to 
the  University  of  Padua.  Suppe  con¬ 
tinued  to  study  music,  however,  and 
progressed  rapidly.  When  the  death 
of  his  father  occurred,  he  j’oined  his 
mother  in  Vienna,  and  after  dividing 
his  efforts  between  practicing  medi¬ 
cine,  teaching  Italian,  and  following 
his  musical  bent,  he  finally  confined 
himself  to  the  last  named  career,  and 
accepted  an  honorary  post  as  conduc¬ 
tor  at  a  Vienna  theatre.  Similar  but 
more  profitable  posts  were  obtained 
at  Pressburg  and  Baden,  but  Suppe 
finally  returned  to  Vienna,  and  in  1865 
became  conductor  of  the  Leopoldstadt 
theatre,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  As  a  composer  he  produced 
a  very  large  number  of  light  operas, 
farces  and  other  similar  works.  Au¬ 
thorities  differ  as  to  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  his  works,  but  they  include  at 
least  two  grand  operas,  and  many  of 
them  achieved  tremendous  success- 
His  operetta.  Fatinitza.  is  still  occa¬ 
sionally  heard  in  America,  but  Suppe 
is  best  known  by  his  overtures,  Poet 
.  and  Peasant,  etc.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 


ANNA  OLIVIA  FREMSTAD. 

Olive  Fremstad  was  born  in  Stock- 

holm,  Sweden,  but  was  brought  to 

America  at  the  age  of  12.  Her  parents 

settled  in  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  but  in  1890 

Mme.  Fremstad  came  to  New  York. 

X 

o 

She  had  played  the  piano  at  the  age 

X 

of  nine,  and  soon  organized  a  piano 

a 

<3 

class.  She  became  soloist  at  St.  Pat- 

U 

M 

rick’s  Cathedral,  but  in  1893  gave  this 

c 

up  to  go  to  Berlin,  where  she  remained 

u 

for  eighteen  months  as  a  pupil  of. Lilli 

V3 

C 

Lehmann.  She  made  her  debut  in  1895 

*3 

as  Azucena  in  II  Trovatore  with  such 

<3 

success  that  a  year  later  she  sang  in 

’&) 

the  Bayreuth  Festival.  In  1897  she 

C3 

£ 

appeared  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Vienna, 

c » 

as  Brongane  in  Tristan  and  Isolde,  re- 

3 

mam  ng  in  Vienna  for  three  years. 

w> 

Shi  then  went  to  Munich  and  became 

jD 

very  popular  as  Carmen.  While  she 

was  at  Munich  she  appeared  for  two 

i n 

(3 

seasons  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 

where  she  first  sang  the  role  of  Venus 

.2 

in  Tannhauser.  Mme.  Olive  Fremstad 

first  appeared  in  New  York  in  1903,  „ 

u 

(3 

and  renewed  her  triumphs  in  the  above 

X 

role,  at  the  same  time  appearing  as 

> 

<3 

Fricka,  Briinnhilde.  Kundry,  Selika,  and 

O) 

X 

Santuzza.  She  also  created  a  role  of 

G 

O 

Salome  in  the  American  production 

3 

of  Strauss’  opera  of  that  name.  She 

O 

played  the  part  of  Salome  in  Paris 

3 

CJ 

with  success,  and  also  as  Veronique  in 

Bruneau’s  opera  of  that  name,  and  the 

French  government  made  her  an  offi- 

cer  of  the  Academy.  As  a  Wagner 

singer  Mme.  Fremstad  is  supreme. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

JACQUES  FRANCOIS  F.  E. 

HALEVY. 

(Ah-lay'-ve.) 

Halevy,  whose  real  name  was  Levi, 

was  born  in  Paris,  May  27,  1799,  and 

died  at  Nice,  March  17,  1862.  He  entered 

the  Conservatoire  in  1809,  and  gained  a 

o 

prize  in  solfege  in  1810,  and  a  second 

a 

prize  for  harmony  in  1811.  He  then  en- 

14 

tered  Cherubini’s  class,  and  eventually 

V) 

won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  He  had 

.s 

the  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  recogni- 

h 

V 

tion  on  his  return  frotn  Rome.  In  1827, 

G 

his  L’ Artisan  was  successfully  produced, 

and  this  paved  the  way  for  other  operatic 

<3 

works.  His  reputation  increased,  but  he 

*W> 

was  still  obliged  to  write  whatever  was 

<3 

• 

likely  to  attract  attention,  often  to  very 

poor  librettos.  In  1835,  however,  he 

X 

brought  out  his  best  known  work,  La 

M 

Juive — The  Jewess — and  ten  months 

G 

o 

later  a  successful  comedy  opera  called 

fB 

L’Eclair.  The  impression  created  by 

</> 

these  excellent  works  resulted  in  finally 

a 

establishing  Halevy’s  reputation,  and 

V 

s 

procured  his  entrance  into  the  Institut. 

Many  other  dramatic  works  followed, 

o 

but  nothing  to  equal  La  Juive  in  power 

X 

and  general  excellence.  He  became  one 

>> 

> 

of  the  first  professors  of  the  Conserva- 

C3 

V 

toire,  and  while  still  a  student  was  a 

c 

teacher  of  solfege.  He  was  appointed 

o 

professor  of  harmony,  1827,  of  counter- 

3 

o 

point  and  fugue,  1833,  and  composition, 

3 

1840.  In  this  capacity  he  exerted  a  great 

U 

influence,  many  of  his  pupils  afterwards 

becoming  famous,  the  most  notable  be- 

ing  Gounod,  Bazin  and  Masse.  He  also 

taught  Bizet — who  afterwards  married 

his  daughter.  (The  Etude  aaUe,v., 

the  etude 
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“BEL  CANTO” 

The  Foundation  of  All  Successful  Operatic  Singing 


From  an  interview  obtained  especially  for  THE  ETUDE  from  the  prima  donna  coloratura  soprano  of  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York 

MME.  BERNICE  db  PASQUALI 


4 

m 

| 

% 

l 


[Editor’s  Note. — Mme.  dc  Pasquali,  who  succeeded  Mar¬ 
cella  Sembrich  as  coloratura  soprano  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  New  York,  is  not  an  Italian,  us  her  name 
suggests,  but  an  American.  She  was  born  in  Boston,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  “Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.” 
Her  career  is  particularly  interesting  to  Etude  readers  be¬ 
cause  all  of  her  musical  training  was  received  right  in  New 
York  City.  She  has  sung  with  great  success  in  Europe, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  South  Africa  mid  has  been  engaged  for  four 
successive  years  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Signor  Pasquali,  is  an  ardent  exponent  of  the  “Bel 
Canto”  school  of  singing,  and  together  with  his  wife  has 
made  a  deep  philosophical  study  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  most  widely  discussed  vocal  methods .] 

CENTURIES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  EXPERIENCE. 

“In  no  land  is  song  so  much  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  individual  as  in  Italy.  The  Italian  peas¬ 
ant  literally  wakes  up  singing  and  goes  to  bed  sing¬ 
ing.  Naturally  a  kind  of  respect,  honor  and  even 
reverence  attaches  to  the  art  of  beautiful  voice  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  land  of  Scarlatti,  Palestrina  and 
Verdi,  that  one  does  not  find  in  other  countries. 
When  the  Italian  singing  teachers  looked  for  a 
word  to  describe  their  vocal  methods  they  very 
naturally  selected  the  most  appropriate  ‘Bel  Canto,’ 
which  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  ‘Beautiful 
Singing. 

“Probably  no  words  have  been  more  abused  in 
music  teaching  than  ‘bel  canto,’  and  probably  no 
words  have  a  more  direct  meaning  or  a  wider  sig¬ 
nificance.  What  then  is  ‘good  singing’  as  the  Ital¬ 
ians  understand  it?  Principally  the  production  of  a 
perfectly  controlled  and  exquisitely  beautiful  tone. 
Simple  as  this  may  seem  and  simple  as  it  really  is,  the 
aws  underlying  the  best  way  of  teaching  how  to  secure 
i  beautiful  tone  are  the  evolution  of  empirical  ex¬ 
periences  coming  down  through  the  centuries. 

“It  is  a  significant  fact  that  practically  all  of  the 
great  singers  in  Wagner  roles  have  first  been  trained 
;n  what  is  so  loosely  termed  ‘bel  canto’  methods. 
Lilli  Lehmann,  Schumann-Heink,  Nordica  and  others 
were  capable  of  singing  fine  coloratura  passages, 
jefore  they  undertook  the  works  of  the  great  master 

Beyreuth. 

THE  SECRET  OF  CONSERVING  THE  VOICE. 

“In  the  mass  of  traditions,  suggestions  and  advice 
which  go  to  make  the  ‘bel  canto’  style,  probably 
lothing  is  so  important  to  American  students  as  that 
which  pertains  to  conserving  the  voice.  Whether 
Dur  girls  are  inordinately  fond  of  display  or  whether 
:hey  are  unable  to  control  their  vocal  organs  I  do 
sot  know,  but  one  is  continually  treated  to  instances 
sf  the  most  ludicrous  prodigality  of  voice.  The 
whole  idea  of  these  young  singers  seems  to  be  to 
make  a  “hit”  by  shouting  or  even  screeching.  There 
ran  be  no  milder  terms  for  the  straining  of  the  tones 
;o  frequently  heard’.  This  prodigality  has  only  one 
■esult — loss  of  voice. 

“The  great  Rubini  once  wrote  to  his  friend,  the 
tenor  Duprez,  ‘You  lost  your  voice  because  you 
ilways  sang  with  your  capital.  I  have  kept  mine 
oecause  I  have  used  only  the  interest.”  This  his¬ 
torical  epigram  ought  to  be  hung  in  all  the  vocal 
studios  of  America.  Our  American  voices  are  too 
beautiful,  too  rare  to  be  wasted,  practically  thrown 
iway  by  expending  the  capital  before  it  has  been 
lble  to  earn  any  interest. 

“Moreover,  the  thing  which  has  the  most  telling 
effect  upon  any  audience  is  the  beauty  of  tone 
quality.  People  will  stop  at  any  time  to  listen  to  the 
wonderful  call  of  the  nightingale.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe  it  is  the  custom  to  make  parties  to  go  at 
fights  to  the  woods  to  hear  that  wonderful  singer  of 
Tie  forests.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  forming 
i  party  for  the  express  purpose  of  listening  to  the 


crowing  of  a  rooster?  One  is  a  treat  to  the  ear, 
the  other  is  a  shock.  When  our  young  singers  learn 
that  people  do  not  attend  concerts  to  have  their 
ears  shocked  but  to  have  them  delighted  with  beauti¬ 
ful  sound,  they  will  be  nearer  the  right  idea  in  voice 
culture. 

“The  student’s  first  effort,  then,  should  be  to 
preserve  the  voice.  From  the  very  first  lesson 
he  must  strive  to  learn  how  to  make  the  most 
with  little. 


Mme.  Bernice  de  Pasquali. 


“How  is  the  student  to  know  when  he  is  strain¬ 
ing  the  voice?  This  is  simple  enough  to  ascertain. 
At  the  very  instant  that  the  slightest  constriction  or 
effort  is  noticed  strain  is  very  likely  to  be  present. 
Much  of  this  depends  upon  administering  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  breath  to  the  vocal  chords  at  the 
moment  of  singing.  Too  much  breath  or  too  little 
breath  is  bad.  The  student  finds  by  patient  experi¬ 
ment  under  the  direction  of  the  experienced  teacher 
just  how  much  breath  to  use.  All  sorts  of  devices 
are  employed  to  test  the  breath,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  best  devices  of  all  are  those  which  all  sing¬ 
ers  use  as  the  ultimate  test,  the  ear  and  the  feeling 
of  delightful  relaxation  surrounding  the  vocal  organs 
during  the  process  of  singing. 

COURAGE  IN  SINGING. 

“Much  of  the  student’s  early  work  is  marred  by  fear. 
He  fears  to  do  this  and  he  fears  to  do  that,  until 
he  feels  himself  walled  in  by  a  set  of  rules  that 
make  his  singing  stilted.  From  the  very  start  the 
singer,  particularly  the  one  who  aspires  to  become 
an  operatic  singer,  should  end,eavor  to  discard  fear 


entirely.  Think  that  if  you  fail  in  your  efforts,  thous¬ 
ands  of  singers  have  failed  in  a  similar  manner  in 
their  student  days.  Success  in  singing  is  at  the  end 
of  a  tall  ladder,  the  rungs  of  which  are  repeated 
failures.  We  climb  up  over  our  failures  to  success. 
Learn  to  fear  nothing,  the  public  least  of  all.  If 
the  singer  gives  the  audience  the  least  suspicion  that 
she  is  in  fear  of  their  verdict,  the  audience  will  de¬ 
tect  it  at  once  and  the  verdict  will  be  bad.  Also  do 
not  fear  the  criticism  of  jealous  rivals. 

Affirm  success.  Say  to  yourself,  ‘I  will  surely 
succeed  if  I  persevere.’  In  this  way  you  will  ac¬ 
quire  those  habits  of  tranquility  which  are  so  es¬ 
sential  for  the  singer  to  possess. 

THE  REASON  FOR  THE  LACK  OF  WELL  TRAINED 
VOICES. 

“There  are  abundant  opportunities  just  now  for 
finely  trained  singers.  In  fact  there  is  a  real  dearth 
of  ‘well  equipped’  voices.  Managers  are  scouring  the 
world  for  singers  with  ability  as  well  as  the  natural 
voice.  Why  does  this  dearth  exist?  Simply  because 
the  trend  of  modern  musical  work  is  far  too  rapid. 
Results  are  expected  in  an  impossible  space  of  time. 
The  pupil  and  the  maestro  work  for  a  few  months 
and,  lo  and  behold!  a  prima  donna!  Can  any  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  art  of  singing  fail  to 
realize  how  absurd  this  is?  More  voices  are  ruined 
by  this  haste  than  by  anything  else.  It  is  like  expect¬ 
ing  the  child  to  do  the  feats  of  the  athlete  without 
the  athlete’s  training.  There  are  singers  in  opera 
now  who  have  barely  passed  the,  what  might  be 
called,  rudimentary  stage. 

With  the  decline  of  the  older  operas,  singers 
evidently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  study  for  the  perfection  of  tone-qual¬ 
ity,  evenness  of  execution  and  vocal  agility.  The 
modern  writers  did  not  write  such  fioratura  passages, 
then  why  should  it  be  necessary  for  the  student 
*o  bother  himself  with  years  of  study  upon  exercises 
and  vocalises  designed  to  prepare  him  for  the  operas 
of  Bellini,  Rossini,  Spontini,  Donizetti,  Scarlatti, 
Carissimi  or  other  masters  of  the  florid  school?  What 
a  fatuous  reasoning.  Are  we  to  obliterate  the  les¬ 
sons  of  history  which  indicate  that  voices  trained 
in  such  a  school  as  that  of  Patti,  Jenny  Lind,  Sem- 
brich,  Lehmann,  Malibran,  Rubini  and  others,  have 
phenomenal  endurance,  and  are  able  to  retain  their 
treshiiess  long  after  other  voices  have  faded?  No, 
if  we  would  have  the  wonderful  vitality  and  longevity 
of  the  voices  of  the  past  we  must  employ  the 
methods  of  the  past. 

THE  DELICATE  NATURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  VOICE. 

“Of  all  instruments  the  human  voice  is  by  far  the 
most  delicate  and  the  most  fragile.  The  wonder  is 
that  it  will  stand  as  much  ‘punishment’  as  is  con¬ 
stantly  given  to  it.  Some  novices  seem  to  treat 
it  with  as  little  respect  as  though  it  were  made  out 
of  brass  like  a  tuba  or  a  trombone.  The  voice  is 
subject  to  physical  and  psychical  influences.  Every 
singer  knows  how  acutely  all  human  emotions  are 
reflected  in  the  voice,  at  the  same  time  all  physical 
ailments  are  immediately  active  upon  the  voice  of  the 
singer. 

"There  is  a  certain  freshness  or  ‘edge’  which  may 
be  worn  off  the  voice  by  ordinary  conversation  on 
the  day  of  the  concert  or  the  opera.  Some  singers 
find  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  voice  by  refraining 
from  all  unnecessary  talking  prior  to  singing.  Long 
continued  practice  is  also  very  bad.  An  hour  fs 
quite  sufficient  on  the  day  of  the  concert.  During 
the  first  years  of  study,  half  an  hour  a  day  is  often 
enough  practice.  More  practice  should  only  be  done 
under  special  conditions  and  with  the  direction  of  a 
thoroughly  competent  teacher. 

“Singing  in  the  open  air,  when  particles  of  dust 
are  blowing  about,  is  particularly  bad.  The  throat 
seems  to  become  irritated  at  once.  In  my  mind 
tobacco  smoke  is  also  extremely  injurious  to  the 
voice,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  singers  ap¬ 
parently  resist  its  effects  for  years.  I  once  suffered 
severely  from  the  effects  of  being  in  a  room  filled 
with  tobacco  smoke  and  was  unable  to  sing  for  at 
least  two  months.  I  also  think  that  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  sing  immediately  after  eating.  The  peristalic  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  digestion 
is  a  very  pronounced  function  and  anything  which 
might  tend  to  disturb  it  might  affect  the  general 
health. 

“The  singer  must  lead  an  exceedingly  regular 
life,  but  the  exaggerated  privations  and  excessive 
care  which  some  singers  take  is  quite  unm 
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The  main  thing  is  tc  endeavor  to  determine  what 
is  a  normal  life  and  then  live  as  near  to  the  normal 
as  possible.  If  you  lind  that  some  article  of  diet 
disagrees  with  you,  remember  to  avoid  that  article, 
for  an  upset  stomach  often  results  in  a  complete  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  entire  vocal  apparatus. 

“I  have  given  quite  a  little  consideration  to  some 
things  which  some  of  the  readers  of  d  he  Rtude  may 
consider  a  long  ways  from  bel  canto,  but  as  the 
singer  advances  in  experience,  he  learns  that  the 
condition  of  the  body  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest 
importance. 

SOME  PRACTICE  SUGGESTIONS. 

“No  matter  how  great  the  artist,  daily  practice, 
if  even  for  not  more  than  forty  minutes  a  day, 
is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  a  deep  philosophi¬ 
cal  principle  underlying  this,  and  it  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  vocal  student.  Granting  that  the  practice 
is  conducted  in  a  successful  manner,  each  minute  in¬ 
telligently  spent  in  practice  makes  the  task  eas-ei  and 
the  voice  better.  The  power  to  do  comes  with  doing. 

“A  part  of  each  day’s  technical  practice  should  be 
devoted  to  singing  the  scale  very  slowly  and  softly, 
with  perfect  intonation.  Every  tone  should  be  heard 
with  the  greatest  possible  acuteness.  The  ears 
should  analyze  the  tone  quality  with  the  same  scrut¬ 
iny  with  which  a  botanist  would  examine  the  petals 
of  a  newly  discovered  blossom.  As  the  singer  does 
this  he  will  notice  that  his  sense  of  tone-color  will 
develop.  He  will  become  aware  of  beauties  as  well 
as  defects  in  his  voice  which  he  may  never  have 
suspected. 

“Much  of  the  singer’s  progress  will  depend  upon 
the  mental  model  he  has  before  him.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  singer  who  has  the  best  of  singing 
continually  within  hearing  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  progress- than  the  one  who  has  no  model 
to  form  his  opinions  upon.  This  does  not  imply 
imitation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  does 
imply  that  the  students  should  hear  as  much  fine 
singing  as  possible.  Those  who  have  not  the  means 
to  attend  concerts  and  the  opera  may  gain  much 
from  the  records  of  great  singers  heard  in  the  sound- 
reproduc’ng  machines.  Little  Adelina  Patti  playing 
as  a  child  on  the  stage  of  the  old  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  York  was  really  attending  a  conser¬ 
vatory  of  music  unaware. 

“The  old  Italian  teachers  and  writers  .upon  voice, 
notwithstanding  the  florid  style  in  which  their 
pupils  were  expected  to  sing,  did  not  have  much  to 
do  with  fanciful  exercises.  They  gave  their  lives  in 
the  quest  of  the  ‘bel  canto,’  and  many  of  them  had 
difficulty  in  convincing  their  pupils  that  the  simplest 
exercises  were  often  the  hardest.  Take  for  instance 
the  invaluable  scale  exercise: 


pp  -=-ff  >  pp  PP  simili. 
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“Sung  in  this  manner  this  exercise  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  sing.  Nevertheless  some 
stupid  pupils  will  rush  on  to  florid  exercises  before 
they  can  begin  to  master  this  exercise.  To  sing  it 
right  it  must  be  regarded  with  almost  devotional  rev¬ 
erence.  It  must  be  practiced  diligently  for  years. 
Every  tone  is  a  problem,  a  problem  which  must  be 
solved  in  the  brain  and  in  the  body  of  the  singer  and 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  The  student  must 
hold  up  every  tone  in  comparison  with  his  ideal. 
Every  note  must  ring  sweet  and  clear,  pure  and  free. 
Every  tone  must  be  as  susceptible  to  the  emotions 
as  a  mobile  face.  Every  tone  must  be  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  made  the  means  for  some  human  expression. 
Some  singers  practice  their  exercises  in  such  a  per¬ 
functory  manner  that  they  get  as  a  result  voices  so 
hard  and  so  stiff  that  they  sound  as  though  they 
come  from  me'allic  instruments  which  could  only  be 
altered  in  a  factory.  Flexibility,  mobility  or  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  expression  are  quite  as  impor'an*  as 
mere  sweetness.  After  the  above  exercise  has  been 
mastered  the  pupil  may  pass  to  the  chromatic  scale 
fscala  semitonata  sostenuto)  and  this  scale  should 
be  sung  in  the  same  slow,  sustained  manner  as  the 
foVr*£TOintT. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  VOICE. 

“I  am  continually  asked  how  the  voice  may  be 
strengthened.  Some  students  seem  to  think  that  I 
must  have  some  wonderful  formula  which  they  can 
inject  hypodermically  and  which  will  bring  them  a 
full  round  voice  at  once.  1  have  no  secret,  no 
mystic  plan,  nor  do  1  believe  that  any  other  singer 
possesses  a  secret.  If  the  breathing  is  right  and  the 
vocal  organs  are  in  a  normal  condition,  the  only 
thing  which  will  develop  strength  is  regular  daiiy 
practice  of  such  an  exercise  as  the  above.  The  great 
trouble  is  precisely  that  which  I  mentioned  at  the 
outstart.  Pupils  expect  results  too  quickly.  If  the 
results  do  not  come  at  once  the  pupils  are  disap¬ 
pointed  and  their  slender  enthusiasm  commences  to 
wane.  The  exercises  are  practiced  with  less  care  and 
ere  long  the  pupil  condemns  them  as  worthless. 

“Of  course  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  any  ex¬ 
ercise  will  produce  a  very  strong  voice  where  nature 
has  not  provided  the  r  gilt  basis;  But  persistence, 
particularly  persistence  under  the  direction  of  a  good 
teacher  will  often  accomplish  wonders. 

“  ‘Bel  canto,’  then,  is  the  style  of  singing  which 
comes  as  the  result  of  a  natural  growth  and  not 
artificial  forcing.  Some  singers  have  voices  which 
mature  much  more  rapidly  than  others.  Again  some 
singers  have  such  well  poised  intellects  that  they  are 
able  to  grasp  the  vocal  truths  more  rapidly.  For 
the  ambitious  students  who  aspire  to  become  great 
in  the  vocal  world,  I  can  offer  no  more  useful  motto 
than  the  following  from  the  great  aesthetic  philos¬ 
opher  and  poetical  teacher,  Goethe-. 

“‘Without  has'e,  without  rest,  the  longer, 
the  study  of  preparation,  so  much  larger  and 
richer  will  be  the  success  crowning  the 
artist’s  career.  On  the  otlmr  hand,  nothing 
is  more  certain  to  bring  dismal  failure  as 
insufficient  preparation.’ 

■•m  tin-,  1  t  me  add  the  old  Italian  motto:  ‘Chi 
va  piano,  va  sano  c  va  lontano.’  ‘He  who  goes  slowly, 
goes  safe  and  far.’” 


A  PROLIFIC  OPERA  COMPOSER. 

An  interesting  but  forgotten  composer  of  opera  is 
Reinhard  Reiser.  In  his  own  day — he  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Handel — he  was  regarded  as  a  very 
great  master,  and  undoubtedly  he  possessed  high 
artistic  attainments.  He  composed  116  operas  for 
the  Hamburg  theatre,  each  containing  from  40  to 
50  airs,  besides  operas  in  collaboration  with  others, 
and  sacred  music.  Grove’s  Dictionary  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  account  of  him: 

“Reiser  was  luxurious  and  self-indulgent,  and  led 
an  adventurous  life,  but  without  sacrificing  his  love 
of  art  or  his  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyments.  In 
1700  he  opened  a  series  of  winter  concerts,  which 
formed  a  remarkable  combination  of  intellectual 
and  sensual  gratification.  The  most  accomplished 
virtuosi,  the  finest  and  best-looking  singers,  a  good 

rchestra  and  carefully  selected  programs  furnish¬ 
ing  the  former,  and  a  banquet  of  choice  .viands  and 
wines  the  latter.  In  1703  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  opera  in  conjunction  with  Driisicke,  but  his 
partner  absconded,  and  the  whole  burden  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Reiser.  He  proved  equal  to  the 
emergency,  for  in  one  year  (1709)  he  composed 
eight  operas,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Hamburg 
patrician,  and  musician  to  the  municipality  ‘Olden¬ 
burg,’  and,  having  completely  reinstated  his  affairs, 
plunged  into  all  his  former  extravagant  indulgence.” 


AN  IMPORTANT  EXAMINATION. 

Mme.  Emma  Eamks,  the  famous  operatic  soprano, 
suggests  that  all  operatic  aspirants,  before  going 
abroad  for  study,  should  have  their  voices  examined 
by  a  competent  and  impartial  committee,  and  should 
be  insured  sufficient  funds  to  guarantee  a  living  in 
whatever  European  capital  may  be  selected.  She  in¬ 
sists  that  many  of  the  American  students  who  go  abroad 
have  to  live  under  conditions  of  greatest  privation 
and  that  many  have  so  little  real  vocal  talent  that  their 
work  will  be  wasted.  She  continues : 

“Only  this  morning  my  doctor  told  me  he  had  been 
called  in  by  a  young  American  woman  who  asked  him 
to  give  her  a  tonic.  The  doctor  made  an  investigation 
as  to  how  she  had  been  living.  He  found  that  she 
cooked  enough  rice  to  last  her  a  week  on  Sundays. 
Meanwhile  she  had  been  taking  singing  lessons  and 
practicing.” 


“I  can  find  the  soul  ( Geist )  of  music  in  no  other 
place  but  in  love.” — Richard  Wagner. 


READING  AHEAD. 

BY  HARRIETTE  BROWER. 


The  importance  of  reading  ahead  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated,  but  our  efforts  to  induce  the  learner  to  think 
ahead  may  sometimes  be  woefully  misapplied.  One 
pupil  said:  “You  say  I  must  think  ahead — and  so, 
from  the  very  first  measure  of  this  piece  1  begin  to 
think  of  that  passage  on  the  third  page,  where  1  am 
apt  to  fail.”  It  was  explained  that  “thinking  ahead” 
did  not  involve  looking  ahead  for  failure.  Another 
instance  is  that  of  a  young  girl  who  has  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  time,  even  with  the  metronome — 
because  she  doesn’t  know  what  is  coming  next. 
When  reading  at  sight  she  was  advised  to  look 
ahead  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  next  note  or 
chord.  Her  reply  was  that  she  never  could  look 
ahead,  because  then  she  would  forget  to  do  what  she 
had  to  do  at  the  right  moment.  The  same  child, 
when  urged  to  look  quickly  at  both  parts  when 
playing  hands  together,  said  that  would  also  be 
impossible,  as  she  had  been  instructed,  at  home  to 
do  but  one  thing  at  a  time! 


IMPROVING  ARPEGGIO  CHORD  PLAYING. 


BY  EDWARD  ELLSWORTH  HIPSCIIKR. 


Why  do  we  so  often  hear  arpeggios  done  in  such  a 
slovenly  way?  The  arpeggio,  really  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  embellishments  capable  of  execution  on  the 
p'ano,  is  quite  commonly  nothing  more  than  an 
unintelligible  blur  of  tones.  It  is  not  the  measured 
arpeggio,  written  out  in  so  many  eighth  or  sixteenth 
notes,  that  suffers  most,  but  the  true  arpeggio  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  wavy  line  before  the  chord.  This  is  an 
effect  borrowed  from  the  harp  and  should  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  imitation  of  it.  Everyone  who  has  heard 
a  harp  well  played  will  recall  with  what  clearness 
each  tone  of  its  arpeggios  was  heard.  There  is  a 
crispness  about  its  arpeggios  which  at  once  attracts 
the  ear,  even  though  the  tones  be  sounded  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  symphony  orchestra.  Except  for 
the  individuality  of  tone  of  the  two  instruments,  the 
piano  is  capable  of  reproducing  this  effect  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree. 

Usually,  the  blurred  effect  is  caused  by  the  fingers 
being  placed  on  all  the  keys  to  be  pressed  down. 
After  this  the  hand  is  pushed  from  left  to  right,  and 
the  whole  chord  is  given  a  “mashed,”  indistinct  exe¬ 
cution  which  is  anything  but  an  aesthetic  joy.  To 
correct  this  we  must  have  that  crisp  “clear-cutness” 
which  so  distinguishes  the  parent  instrument  of  this 
embellishment. 

Select  a  chord  with  four  notes  for  each  hand. 
Sound  these  notes  from  lowest  to  highest,  counting 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight — one 
count  to  each  note.  Count  slowly.  Have  the  fingers 
lifted  well  above  the  keys,  and  at  the  proper  time 
let  each  one  fall  with  a  quick,  sharp  stroke  on  its 
key.  When  this  can  be  done  with  perfect  evenness 
and  clearness,  gradually  quicken  the  rate  of  execu¬ 
tion.  Let  the  time  grow  more  rapid  and  more  rapid, 
till  you  can  no  longer  count  to  the  single  notes. 
Then  plav  two  notes  to  a  count;  then  four;  then 
eight;  and  finally  play  all  the  notes  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  allowing  for  all  only  a  small,  initial  part 
of  a  count  in  moderate  movement. 

The  one  essential  is  that  all  the  time  each  tone 
must  stand  out  clearly  by  itself — not  staccato,  but 
in  a  pearly  legato.  If  the  tones  become  in  the  least 
blurred — and,  for  some  time,  they  will  be  blurred— 
begin  again  slowly,  and  gradually  work  up  the 
velocity.  Do  this  repeatedly.  The  trouble  will  be 
many  times  repaid  in  the  added  enjoyment  you  will 
get  from  this  charming  'embellishment. 

Occasionally,  in  fortissimo  passages,  for  massive 
effect  it  is  advisable  to  play  the  two  hands  together, 
beginn'ng  with  the  lowest  tone  for  each  hand  and 
simultaneously  sounding  one  tone  with  each  hand. 
Rut  the  same  method  of  execution  must  be  observed, 
if  we  are  to  attain  that  crispness  which  is  the  chief 
charm  of  the  effect. 

Do  not  become  discouraged  if  you  do  not  master 
the  feat  at  the  first  trial.  Each  new  victory  over  a 
technical  point  brings  us  just  so  much  nearer  the 
artist’s  goal. 
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THE  LAST  WORK  OF  WAGNER,  “PARSIFAL” 


HOW  WAGNER  WROTE  “PARSIFAL.” 

Parsifal  was  called  by 
W  agner  a  “  Buhneniveih- 
fcstspicl,”  or  eonsecra- 
tional  stage  festival  play. 
He  has  preserved  the 
religious  element  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  The 
play  was  first  produced 
July  28,  1S82,  at  Bay¬ 
reuth.  While  it  pre¬ 
serves  the  “ leit-motiv ” 
scheme  of  construction, 
the  versification  differs 
from  Wagner’s  previous 
masterpieces  in  The 
Ring.  The  legends  of 
the  Holy  Grail  which 
R.  Wagner.  form  the  basis  of  the 

opera  were  always 
uppermost  in  Wagner's  mind.  In  the  legends,  for 
instance,  Lohengrin  is  the  son  of  Parsifal.  Wagner 
began  to  write  the  music  of  Parsifal  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  It  took  nearly  five  years  to  complete  the 
work  for  performance,  although  the  poem  itself 
was  finished  in  1877,  and  the  music  in  1879.  By 
the  terms  of  Wagner's  will  this  opera  was  restricted 
to  the  Bayreuth  Opera  House  until  1913.  However, 
in  1903  the  opera  was  produced  in  New  York  under 
the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz  with  the  following- 
singers  in  the  cast:  Ternina,  Burgestaller,  Muehl- 
mann,  Blass  and  Van  Rooy.  The  Parsifal  legends 
are  founded  upon  the  semi-epic  poems  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  written  about  1204.  An  excep¬ 
tionally  good  presentation  was  given  in  English 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  W.  Savage.  The 
above  illustration  is  from  a  picture  of  the  Savage 
production. 

Many  critics  fail  to  class  Wagner’s  Parsifal  as 
his  greatest  work.  Some  feel  that  his  masterpiece 
is  Die  Meister singer. 


THE  STORY  OF  “PARSIFAL.” 

Act  I.  Forest  near  the  castle  of  the  Grail  Knights. 
Am f ortas,  keeper  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  sworn  to 
abjure  women,  has  fallen  to  the  charms  of  Kundry, 
thus  losing  the  Sacred  Lance.  Klingsor,  the  ma¬ 
gician,  secured  the  Lance  and  gives  Amf ortas  an 
incurable  wound.  Kundry  brings  balsam  to  relieve 
Amf  ortas.  A  swan  sinks  to  the  ground  pierced 
by  Parsifal’s  arrow.  This  is  thought  akin  to  mur¬ 
der  by  the  Grail  Knights.  Parsifal  tells  them  that 
he  knows  not  whence  he  came.  He  savagely  at¬ 
tacks  Kundry  for  telling  him  that  his  mother  is 
dead.  The  Knights  assume  that  Parsifal  is  the 
“guileless  fool”  whom  it  has  been  prophesied  was 
the  only  one  who  could  cure  Amf  ortas.  There  is 
a  transformation  of  scenery  to  the  Grail  Temple, 
where  a  great  celebration  is  in  progress.  Here 
Gurnemans  questions  Parsifal.  His  answers  are 
unintelligible,  and  he  is  cast  forth  from  the  Grail 
Temple. 

Act  II.  Klingsor's  Magic  Castle.  Klingsor  em¬ 
ploys  Kundry  to  overcome  Parsifal.  The  scene 
changes  to  a  beautiful  Garden  filled  with  lovely 
maidens.  Parsifal  resists  their  enchantments  and 
spurns  Kundry.  Klingsor  hurls  the  Sacred  Spear 
at  Parsifal.  A  miracle  occurs  and  it  remains  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air.  Parsifal  seizes  it  and  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  The  scene  changes  instantly  to 
a  desert.  Kundry  curses  Parsifal  and  tells  him  that 
he  will  seek  the  Holy  Grail  in  vain. 

Act  III.  Vale  near  the  Grail  Castle.  Many  years 
have  elapsed.  It  is  the  morning  of  Good  Friday,  in 
the  Spring.  The  aged  Gurnemans  attended  by  Kun¬ 
dry  now  lives  as  a  hermit.  Parsifal  enters  with 
the  Sacred  Spear.  Gurnemans  recognizes  him  as 
the  real  head  of  the  Grail  Knights.  Parsifal  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  Temple.  There  he  heals  Amf  or  las' 
wound  with  the  Spear.  The  Sacred  Grail  is  il¬ 
lumined,  and  a  dove  descends  from  the  dome  of 
the  cathedral.  Parsifal  proclaims  himself  King  as 
Kundry  falls  in  the  death  which  relieves  her  of  her 
cursed  existence. 


FAMOUS  SINGERS  IN  “PARSIFAL.” 

It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  give  an  idea  of  Parsi¬ 
fal  in  a  condensed  ver¬ 
sion,  since  the  perform¬ 
ance  itself  occupies 
several  hours,  and  since 
it  is  necessary  for  the 
hearer  to  understand 
several  traditions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  plot. 

The  Grail  Knights  are 
a  body  of  religious  war¬ 
riors  sworn  to  protect 
the  Holy  Grail,  sup¬ 
posed  by  tradition  to  be 
the  vessel  from  which 
Christ  drank  at  the  Last 
Supper,  and  in  which 
His  precious  blood  was 
received  on  Calvary.  The  sacred  spear  is  supposed 
to  be  the  spear  with  which  Christ’s  side  was  pierced. 
Despite  these  religious  symbols,  the  performances  are 
accomplished  in  such  a  churchly  manner  that  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  anything  sacrilegious.  The 
characters  of  the  opera  are  Amf  ortas  (baritone), 
who,  by  falling  to  the  charms  of  one  Kundry. 
under  the  influence  of  the  magician  Klingsor.  lost 
the  sacred  spear  and  received  an  incurable  wound 
from  it.  Titurel  (basso),  father  of  Am  f  ortas : 
Gurnemans  (hasso),  an  ancient  knight;  Parsifal 
(tenor);  Klingsor  (baritone),  a  magician,  and 
Kundry  (mezzo-soprano).  Kundry  is  supposed  to 
be  the  woman  who  sneered  at  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  who  was  thus  condemned  to  a  life  of  death¬ 
less  misery.  The  first  Kundry  was  Materna.  and 
the  first  Parsifal.  Winklemann.  Since  then  most  of 
the  great  Wagnerian  singers  have  appeared  in  the 
opera.  The  most  recent  Kundry  is  Olive  Fremstadt, 
who  appeared  at  the  last  performances  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  New  York. 
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"MISERERE”  FROM  “IL  TROVATORE”— VERDI- 
HOEFMAN. 

Verdi’s  “II  Trovatore”  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  operas.  It  holds  its  own  despite  the  handicap 
of  a  lurid  and  extravagant  libretto,  the  ravages  of 
time,  the  sheers  of  the  critics,  and  the  competition  of 
more  modern  works.  A  good  melody  will  not  down, 
and  “II  Trovatore”  is  full  of  them.  Possibly  the  finest 
number  is  the  celebrated  “Miserere”  and,  no  matter 
what  may  be  said  of  the  remainder  of  opera,  this 
particular  piece  is  a  splendid  bit  of  dramatic  writing. 
There  are  innumerable  arrangements  of  this  number, 
but  one  of  the  most  effective  for  piano  solo  is  that 
by  Hoffman,  taken  from  his  potpourri  entitled  “Sou¬ 
venir  de  Trovatore.” 

EVENING  STAR— R.  WAGNER. 

Wagner’s  “Tannhaeuser”  contains  a  number  of  mel¬ 
odies  which  have  become  widely  popular.  The  “Song 
of  the  Evening  Star”  has  appeared  in  The  Etude 
previously  as  an  organ  solo,  for  violin  and  for  four 
hands.  The  present  arrangement  for  piano  solo  is  by 
Lange.  It  is  the  best  of  the  moderately  difficult  ar¬ 
rangements. 

GAVOTTE  FROM  “MIGNON”— A.  THOMAS. 
“Mignon”  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  celebrated  T  rench 
composer  Ambroise  Thomas.  A  number  of  the  mel¬ 
odies  from  this  opera  have  become  very  well  known 
and  liked.  Of  these  the  “Gavotte,”  an  instrumental 
number,  is  the  most  popular.  It  is  very  effective  in 
the  piano  arrangement  and  rather  easy  to  play,  but 
it  requires  a  dainty  and  tasteful  interpretation. 

CARMEN  OVERTURE  (FOUR  HANDS)  —  G. 
BIZET. 

The  overture  to  Bizet’s  masterpiece  sets  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  whole  opera;  it  is  brief,  but  of  strong 
dramatic  import.  It  starts  off  with  the  stirring,  al¬ 
most  barbaric,  military  fanfare  which  is  heard  so  often 
in  the  opera,  and  it  introduces  the  well-known  song 
of  the  toreador.  Its  modulations  are  striking,  and 
the  whole  piece  bristles  with  animation.  The  duet  ar¬ 
rangement  for  piano  is  by  the  composer  himself ;  con¬ 
sequently  his  original  intentions  are  strictly  preserved. 
As  this  is  an  operatic  number  of  The  Etude,  possibly 
no  better  four-hand  piece  could  be  offered. 

ROMANCE— S.  RACHMANINOFF. 

This  is  a  beautiful  number  by  the  well-known  mod¬ 
ern  Russian  composer  and  pianist.  Rachmaninoff’s 
“Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor”  has  become  a  standard 
study  and  concert  piece  for  advanced  students  and 
players.  His  “Romance,”  arranged  by  Siloti,  is  less 
difficult  technically,  but  it  will  require  extreme  finish 
and  delicacy.  It  is  one  of  those  pieces  which  gain 
an  added  charm  with  each  repetition. 

MEXICAN  DANCE— L.  JORDA. 

Here  is  a  decided  novelty,  an  original  Mexican 
Dance  by  a  native  Mexican  composer.  This  charming- 
piece  is  No.  1  in  a  set  of  dances.  It  must  be  played 
in  a  languorous  manner,  and  rather  deliberately.  The 
rhythms  may  appear  rather  complicated  at  first,  but  a 
little  close  study  will  unravel  them.  This  piece  is 
well  worth  one’s  time  and  attention.  It  is  decidedly 
effective  when  well  played. 

THE  MILL  AT  SANS  SOUCI— H.  SCHNEIDER. 

“Sans  Souci”  is  the  palace  erected  by  the  architect 
Knobelsdorff  for  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1745-47.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  town  of  Pots¬ 
dam,  a  suburb  of  Berlin.  The  famous  old  “Windmill” 
within  sight  of  the  palace  is  the  one  piece  of  property 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  which  Frederick  the  Great  in 
nowise  could  acquire,  the  sturdy  miller  refusing  to 
relinquish  it  either  for  gold  or  otherwise.  The  com¬ 
position  by  Schneider  is  a  descriptive  piece  suggesting 
the  whirr  of  the  mill.  It  is  a  well-written  number 
and  will  repay  careful  study.  It  should  be  liked  as  a 
recital  number. 


CHIMES  OF  THE  MONASTERY— F.  SABATH1L. 

This  is  another  descriptive  piece  by  a  modern 
writer.  The  chiming  effect  is  very  pretty  and  the 
closing  measures  in  solemn  choral  style  give  just  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  touch.  The  bell  effect  should  not 
be  over-done.  Let  it  sound  softly,  as  though  coming 
from  a  distance,  rather  than  cause  it  to  be  too  promi¬ 
nent.  Play  the  closing  passage  softly  and  smoothly. 

TETITE  RAPSODIE  HONGROISE — F.  G.  RATH- 

BUN. 

This  is  a  Hungarian  rhapsody  in  miniature,  the 
style  of  Liszt  being  imitated  cleverly.  It  has  the  usual 
Lassu  or  low  introduction  in  A  minor,  and  the  wilder 
and  more  rapid  Friska  in  F  major.  Pupils  of  inter¬ 
mediate  grade  will  like  this  piece,  and  it  should  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  at  recitals. 

ENTREATY  (FOR  THE  LEFT  HAND  ALONE)  — 
H.  LICHNER. 

Pieces  for  the  left  hand  alone  are  much  in  vogue 
at  the  present  time.  Several  have  appeared  in  The 
Etude  of  late,  and  have  been  welcomed.  We  now 
present  another,  moderate  in  difficulty  and  very  mel¬ 
odious.  If  the  pedal  be  employed  properly,  as  indi¬ 
cated,  the  piece  will  go  very  smoothly,  and  it  should 
sound  quite  as  well  as  though  played  by  two  hands. 

MERRY  CHIMES— N.  DE  BACKER. 

This  is  a  graceful  drawing-room  piece  in  the  ma¬ 
zurka  rhythm,  easy  to  play,  but  brilliant  in  effect.  The 
single  grace  notes  in  this  piece  will  be  more  effective 
if  played  immediately  before  the  beat.  They  are  not 
acciaccature  or  short  appoggiature,  as  they  are  not 
diatonically  above  or  below  the  principal  melody  notes 
which  they  precede,  but  they  are  to  be  played  more 
in  arpeggio  style. 

REVERIE  AFTER  THE  BALL— E.  BROUSTET. 

This  is  another  drawing-room  piece,  in  the  style' 
of  a  polka-caprice.  It  is  played  staccato  chiefly,  some¬ 
what  in  the  manner  of  the  famous  “Pizzicati”  from 
Delibes’  “Sylvia.”  Pizzicato,  as  applied  to  stringed 
instruments,  means  to  pluck  the  strings  instead  of 
playing  with  the  bow.  On  the  piano  this  device  can 
be  suggested  only  by  playing  with  a  brisk  and  con¬ 
tinued  staccato. 

ALUMNI  REUNION  MARCH— R.  S.  MORRISON. 

This  is  a  lively  march  and  two-step,  winding  up  with 
the  tune  “Auld  Lang  Syne.”  It  is  from  a  set  of  char¬ 
acteristic  pieces  devoted  to  “College  Life.”  Any  pupil 
in  the  early  third  grade  should  do  well  with  this  piece. 


Well  Known  Composers 

of  To-day 


TOD  B.  GALLOWAY 


Tod  B.  Galloway  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1863.  His  father,  the  Honorable  Samuel  Galloway, 
was  distinguished  in  public  life  in  Ohio  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Galloway  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  at  Amherst  College. 
Massachusetts,  after  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  practiced  that  profession  before  being  elected 
Judge  of  Probate,  in  which  capacity  he  served  two 
terms.  Subsequently  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Governor 
of  Ohio.  While  Judge  Galloway’s  profession  has  been 
that  of  the  law,  he  has  found  time  to  indulge  his  love 
of  music,  and  has  composed  a  number  of  songs  which 
are  individual  and  characteristic.  He  published  first 
“Seven  Memory  Songs.”  This  included  the  exception¬ 
ally  successful  “The  Gypsy  Trail.”  Later  he  published 
“Friendship  Songs,”  and  a  number  oi  others. 


PERSONAL  MESSAGES  IN  MUSIC. 


BY  MRS.  R.  II.  HARDING. 


ATTENTION!  MARCH— CHAS.  LINDSAY. 

This  attractive  elementary  teaching  piece  is  a  de¬ 
cided  novelty  from  the  fact  that  not  only  are  both 
hands  in  the  treble  clef,  but  that  only  the  white  keys 
of  piano  are  employed.  In  spite  of  this  latter  limita¬ 
tion,  the  piece  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  being  in  several  related  keys.  This  is  characteristic 
of  the  entire  set  of  pieces  from  which  this  number 
is  taken. 

HUNGARIAN  SKETCH  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO) 
— G.  HORVATH. 

This  is  a  bright  and  sparkling  number  for  violin, 
by  the  well-known  Hungarian  composer.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  neat  and  clean  bowing. 

CRADLE  SONG  (PIPE  ORGAN)— E.  GRIEG. 

This  number  is  to  be  found  in  its  original  form 
among  Grieg’s  lyric  pieces  for  piano  solo.  As  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr.  Kraft,  the  well-known  American  con¬ 
cert  organist,  it  makes  a  most  acceptable  pipe  organ 
piece,  and  in  fact  seems  just  to  fit  the  instrument.  The 
arranger  has  suggested  an  excellent  registration  which 
should  be  followed  wherever  possible. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  Tod  R.  Galloway’s  many  admirers  will  be  glad 
to  see  him  pictured  in  this  issue,  and  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  his  career.  His  song.  “Dear  Little  Hut,"  is 
his  most  recent  composition.  It  is  a  quaint  and  very 
taking  number,  with  a  touch  of  Oriental  color. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Petrie’s  “Until  the  End  of  Time”  is  a 
broad  and  expressive  song,  which  we  consider  one 
of  his  best  efforts.  It  will  make  an  excellent  number 
for  teaching  purposes. 


What  you  sing  is  what  you  are.  The  way  in  which 
you  play  a  musical  instrument  is  an  unfailing  index  to 
your  character. 

If  some  aspiring  teachers  realized  what  a  vital  part 
they  have  in  not  only  the  musical  training  of  children 
but  in  the  formation  of  character,  they  would  rather 
sell  ribbon  behind  a  counter  than  engage  in  a  work 
for  which  they  are  so  obviously  unfitted. 

To  illustrate.  A  girl  of  twenty  who  has  studied  the 
piano  for  eleven  years,  and  who  has  considerable  ability, 
declares  that  she  has  no  use  for  dirges,  by  which  she 
means  such  compositions  as  Handel’s  Largo,  Chopin's 
Nocturne,  or  Rubinstein’s  Melody  in  F.  The  teacher’s 
answer  to  my  amazement  came  falteringly^-“I  suppose 
it  is  dreadful,  but  Lotta  always  liked  lively  pieces  best 
and  I  have  tried  to  find  things  for  her  with  a  lot  of 
‘go’  to  them.”  When  Lotta’s  friends  ask  for  some 
favorite  selection  with  confidence  in  her  eleven  years 
of  training,  disappointment  is  generally  their  portion. 

Another  advanced  pupil  of  a  worthy  instructor  per¬ 
forms  with  such  mechanical  perfection  of  technique 
and  reading,  but  withal  such  pitiful  lack  of  feeling, 
that  a  listener  wonders  if  he  has  no  heart  nor  soul. 
More  often  still  we  find  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  easily 
recognized  as  a  pupil  of  “So-and-So,”  because  his  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  teacher’s  method  or  personality  is  so  exact. 

Imitation  is  the  first  fruit  of  instinct,  hut  it  is  a 
blight  on  the  blossom  of  individuality. 

Remember  this,  the  musical  world  is  hungry  for  just 
what  you  are  able  to  give  it.  Whenever  the  chance 
comes  for  you  to  gain  an  appreciative  ear,  regard  that 
occasion  as  a  God-given  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  long¬ 
ing  of  some  soul,  or  to  awaken  some  dormant  quality 
of  goodness  that  may  make  the  world  a  little  brighter 
and  better;  at  least  you  will  have  given  of  your  best, 
and  if  you 

“Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

The  best  will  come  back  to  you.” 
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from  “IL  TROVATORE” 


G.  VERDI 
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LIED  AN  DEM  ABENDSTERN 


Arr.  by  G. Lange 
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The  Mystery  of  the  Lethbridge  “Strad” 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 


[The  first  part  of  this  story  appeared  in  The  Etude  for 
December.  The  following  newspaper  reports,  however,  make 
it  possible  for  the  reader  to  get  the  main  facts  of  the  first 
installment  and  peruse  (lie  second  part,  even  though  he 
failed  to  secure  the  Special  Christmas  issue  of  The  Etude. J 

On  the  morning  after  the  thrilling  event  in  the 
dressing  room  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Giggles  was 
awakened  from  a  troubled  sleep  by  her  landlady, 
Mrs.  Carmody,  who  appeared  at  the  door,  her  arms 
laden  with  practically  every  paper  published  in  New 
York,  including  two  German  papers,  two  Jewish  pa¬ 
pers,  two  Italian  papers,  a  Norwegian  journal  and 
one  or  two  other  representatives  of  the  polyglot  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  great  city.  The  well-meaning  old 
lady  had,  in  her  excitement,  given  the  maid  carte 
blanche  to  buy  everything  she  saw  on  the  news¬ 
stand. 

“Miss  Giggles,”  she  whispered,  “I  didn't  mean  to 
wake  you  but  really  it’s  sumthin’  awful  the  way 
they’ve  got  you  rigged  out  in  these  here  papers. 
Here’s  no  less  than  four  different  pictures  of  women, 
and  every  one  of  them  with  your  name  under  it, 
Florence  Ashton  Lethbridge.  This  here  one  makes  you 
look  like  Lillian  Russell,  and  this  one  makes  you 
look  like  Carrie  Nation.  Here,  dearie,  look  at  this 
one — ain’t  it  awful?  Honest,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
me  havin’  a  bottle  of  Dopoline  by  my  bed,  I  wouldn’t 
have  slept  a  wink  all  night.” 

Notwithstanding  the  ordeal  through  which  Giggles 
had  passed,  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
look  at  the  papers  with  a  curious  interest,  despite 
the  timidity  with  which  she  viewed  so  much  un¬ 
expected  publicity. 

“This  here  paper,”  continued  the  excited  old 
matron;  “this  here  one  is  the  fellow  what  got  me 
out  of  bed  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  give 
the  latest  facts.  I  was  so  mad,  I  could  have  shot 
him.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Carmody  had  never 
had  such  a  delightful  experience  in  her  life,  and  the 
maid  said  that  she  actually  made  the  reporter  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee  while  she  indulged  in  the  delectable 
pleasure  of  telling  the  details  of  what  was  already 
known  in  the  newspaper  offices  as  “the  Lethbridge 

ft 

case. 

This  is  what  Giggles  read  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  first  page  of  a  leading  New  York  paper : 


Unexpected  Thrill  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert 

Miss  Lethbridge,  Beautiful  and 
Talented  Violinist,  Suffers  Irrep¬ 
arable  Loss  at  the  Hour  of 
a  Great  Musical  Triumph. 
Head  and  Scroll  Missing. 


At  the  Christmas  Eve  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Concert  held  last  night  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  the  audience  was  treated  to 
an  unexpected  thrill  when  it  learned 
that  the  priceless  Stradivarius  violin, 
which  had  just  been  played  ipon  with 
tremendous  success  by  an  unusually 
beautiful  violinist,  Florence  Ashton 
Lethbridge,  making  her  dfbut  before 
the  New  York  public  had  been  smashed 
into  scraps  by  an  unknown  miscreant. 
Miss  Lethbridge  left  the  instrument  in 
its  case  during  the  few  moments  in 
which  she  was  upon  the  stage  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
Upon  her  return  the  valuable  old  fiddle 
was  found  lying  upon  the  floor  in 
splinters.  This  fanatic  bad  in  some 


ill  cl  II  lit:  I, 


Will  UI1 
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fled  the  entire  detective  forctT  from 
headquarters,  gained  admission  to  the 
dressing  room,  one  flight  above  the 
nght  stage  entrance  in  the  big  hall, 
the  violin  was  said  to  have  been 
worth  .‘110,000.  Everything  points  to 
the  work  of  a  lunatic. 

Miss  Florence  Ashton  Lethbridge, 
whose  home  is  in  Bentonville,  Kansas, 
and  who  has  been  studying  in  New 
rork  for  four  years,  claims  that  she 
has  no  enemies  who  would  be  likely  to 
perform  such  an  act.  and  the  fact  that 
the  head  and  scroll  of  the  violin  were 
found  to  be  missing  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  work  might  have  been  done 
by  some  one  who  had  become  deranged 
upon  the  subject  of  old  violins.  These 
parts  are  worthless  without  the  rest 
of  the  instrument.  The  head  '  was 
carved  in  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
manner,  and  Miss  Lethbridge  claims 
that  she  could  identify  it  at  once. 

The  police  were  informed  immediate¬ 
ly.  and  a  search  of  all  the  adjoining 
rooms  and  passages  was  made.  Thus' 
in  the  passage  way  leading  from  the 
stage  door  to  the  dressing  room  were 
all  t riends  of  Miss  Lethbridge.  They 
claim  that  no  one  was  seen  to  pass 
them.  The  work  was  done  with  the 
skill  of  a  magician.  The  following 
pci  sons  were  in  the  passage  way  at 
tlv  time:  Mr  Daniel  Ankatel,  a  mer¬ 
chant;  Mr.  Elliot  Constable,  member 
of  the  well-known  Constable  family: 
Travesco  Kellardini.  a  sine'er;  Ignace 
Varasowski.  a  pianist;  .Tan  Zalawski  a 
Polish  attache  of  the  hall;  Mr.  Jeremiah 
1  ethbridge.  the  soloist’s  father,  and 
Mrs.  Marie  Antoinette  Carmodv,  her 
grandmother. 


“There  now.”  said  Mrs.  Carmody.  “Think  of  them 
fools  n  akin’  me  a  grandmother  to  a  grown  woman 
like  you  and  me  only  fifty-eight.  I  ain’t  goin’  to 
never  have  no  more  faith  in  newspapers.  I  know 
em  now.  But  laws  me,  it’s  nine  o’clock  already ! 
Get  dressed  and  come  down  to  get  your  breakfast 
at  once.  Your  father’s  had  hisen.  Don’t  forget  that 
we  ve  got  to  get  down  to  police  headquarters  at  ten 
o’clock.” 

Mrs.  Carmody  dropped  her  papers  on  the  floor 
with  a  shout.  She  threw  up  her  arms  and  let  them 
fall  around  Giggles’  neck. 

“Anybody  might  think  I  ain’t  got  no  sense.  I 
complete  forgot  to  wish  you  Merry  Christmas.” 

“Merry  Christmas!”  said  Giggles,  trying  to  smile. 

Mrs.  Carmody  saw  at  once  the  effort  she  was 
making,  and  shook  her  good  naturedly,  saying: 

“Look  here  now,  Giggles,  you’ve  got  a  reputation 
to  live  up  to.  When  anyone  in  the  house  was  in 
trouble  you  always  went  to  them  with  a  smile  that 
just  wiped  it  all  away.  Why,  they’ve  got  to  thinkin’ 
that  you  don’t  know  what  the  word  trouble  means. 
You’ve  got  to  show  ’em  now  that  you  haven’t  been 
putting  up  a  bluff  all  these  years.  Lord  knows, 
your  father’s  so  cross  this  morning  there  ain’t  no 
one  been  able  to  get  a  word  out  of  him.  And  think 
of  this  bein’  Christmas  morning,  and  me  getting 
a  seventy-five-cent  wreath  for  the  parlor  window 
and  all  that.  Pity  ye  ain’t  got  no  work  to  help  ye 
forget  it.  I  spent  fifteen  years  trying  to  convince 
Bill  Carmody  that  work  was  better  than  rum  to 
help  yer  wash  yer  troubles  away;  but  he  never 
seemed  to  get  it  through  his  head.  Laws  me,  I  got 
to  go  right  away  and  singe  that  turkey.  You  ought 
to  see  it.  It’s  a  regular  Jumbo.  Shhh!  Here 
comes  your  father,  looking  like  the  world  was  going 
to  end.” 

Mrs.  Carmody  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  a 
very  savory  odor  of  mince  pies  and  cranberry  sauce 
which  was  already  arising  from  her  little  realm  in 
the  rear  basement. 

Jeremiah  Lethbridge  was  mad,  disconsolate,  irri¬ 
tated,  indignant,  vindictive,  unreasonable,  pessimis¬ 
tic,  unconsolable  and  sick  at  heart.  He  seemed  to 
feel  the  loss  of  the  instrument  more  than  did  his 
daughter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  lain  awake 
for  hours  thinking  how  he  had  slaved  in  order  to 
have  his  daughter  get  a  worthy  musical  education, 
how  he  had  mortgaged  his  house  to  further  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  how  he  had  added  a  second  mortgage  upon 
his  farm  to  purchase  the  instrument  that  was  now 


lying  in  the  case  at  police  headquarters  little  better 
than  firewood. 

Giggles  saw  her  father’s  mental  condition  at  a 
glance,  and  with  the  smile  which  had  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  her  nickname,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
his  shoulder,  saying: 

“Never  mind,  dear  old  Daddy,  it  might  be  a  great 
deal  worse.” 

Worse?  exclaimed  her  father,  sitting  upon  her 
•  ed  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  “Worse? 
I  reckon  you  don’t  know  what  it  means  to  cover 
everything  you’ve  got  with  a  six  thousand  dollar 
mortgage  just  to  stake  one  big  chance,  and  then 
have  that  chance  smashed  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
a  cyclone  to  wipe  up  a  barn.  I  don’t  see  how  it 
could  be  any  worse.” 

Think  of  Lucia  Malet,  father,”  said  Giggles,  seri¬ 
ously. 

By  gum,  you  re  right!”  said  the  earnest  West¬ 
erner,  rising  with  new  energy.  “I  don’t  know  how 
to  go  home  and  tell  her  mother  I  haven’t  found  the 
least  track  of  her  daughter.  The  night  after  her 
concert  she  seems  to  have  dropped  completely  out 
of  sight,  and  if  I’ve  asked  one  person  I’ve  asked  five 
hundred  to  try  to  find  out  whatever  became  of  her. 
Giggles,  I’d  rather  lose  every  gol-darned  fiddle  that 
was  ever  made  than  lose  you.  Old  Mrs.  Malet’s 
trouble  makes  mine  seem  about  as  serious  as  a 
cinder  in  the  eye.”  • 

“Besides,”  said  Giggles,  “Dan  and  Mrs.  Varasowski 
and  everybody  says  that  the  advertisement  this  wiSl 
bring  me  will  be  worth  five  years  of  concert  work.” 

“I  believe  it,”  laughed  her  father.  “Look,  here’s  a 
letter  from  a  vaudeville  manager  who  wants  you  to 
come  see  him  this  morning  about  starting  upon  what 
he  calls  the  ‘hig  time’  next  week,  and  here’s  a  let¬ 
ter  from  that  Constable  fellow  you  turned  down  last 
night.  Sec  what  lie’s  got  to  say.” 

Giggles  opened  the  letter,  and  read,  “Dear  Miss 
Lethbridge: — Believe  me,  no  one  was  more  shocked 
to  learn  of  your  loss  than  I.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
useless  to  hope  to  repair  the  instrument  now,  and 
it  would  seem  that  Fate  were  pointing  the  way  for 
you  to  relinquish  a  career  which  at  best  can  only  be 
fraught  with  anxiety  and  ceaseless  disturbance.  As 
I  have  assured  you  many  times  I  am  always  pray¬ 
ing  that  the  time  may  come  when  I  may  have  the 
joy  of  learning  that  you  will  consider  my  proposal 
of  marriage  seriously.  This,  of  course,  would  place 
both  you  and  your  father  in  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion  and  bring  limitless  joy  to 

Your  devoted 

Elliot  Constable. 

P-  S. — I  am  sending  you  a  diamond  crescent  with 
Christmas  wishes.” 

“Reads  like  a  bill  of  sale,”  said  the  excited  West¬ 
erner.  Write  him  for  me,  Giggles,  that  out  where 
I  come  from  we  sell  our  stock,  but  we  don’t  sell 
our  daughters.  And  you  can  also  drop  in  a  little 
hint  that  men  at  his  age  don’t  get  red  noses  with¬ 
out  earning  them.  Why,  the  way  you  turned  him 
down  last  night  for  Dan  Ankatel  made  me  feel  like 
singing  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  backwards.  That 
was  real  Kansas,  that  was,  Giggles,  real  Kansas! 
Send  back  his  jewelry,  and  tell  him  you  ain’t  that 
kind.” 

Come  on  down,  shouted  Mrs.  Carmodv,  in  a 
voice  designed  to  pierce  the  roof.  “You  ain’t  got 
more’n  enough  time  to  get  breakfast  and  get  down 
to  police  headquarters.” 

These  orders  were  peremptory,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  Giggles  and  her  father  were  seated  in  a  stuffy 
subway  car,  lined  with  smiling  individuals  carrying 
all  kinds  of  Christmas  bundles  to  all  kinds  of  people, 
in  all  kinds  of  homes,  in  all  parts  of  the  great  city. 

Once  at  the  police  headquarters,  they  were  treated 
to_  a  variety  of  experiences  which  Jeremiah  Leth¬ 
bridge  said  “got  more  and  more  on  his  nerves  every 
minute.” 

They  were  obliged  to  review  the  remains  of  the 
violin,  while  a  committee  of  astute  detectives  held 
a  perfectly  worthless  inquest  over  the  bits  of  broken 
wood.  They  were  solemnly  called  upon  to  view  the 
little  golden  lyre  on  the  tailpiece.  The  wonderful 
lustre  of  the  varnish,  the  brilliant  claret  color  and 
the  break  where  the  missing  head  and  scroll  had 
been  wrenched  from  the  body  were  all  discussed 
with  the  secrecy  of  a  junta  of  filibusters.  They  were 
required  to  sign  affidavits  that  those  were  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  violin  that  had  been  broken,  and  then 
they  were  permitted  to  go  home  for  the  day.  The 
next  morning  they  were  requested  to  try  to  iden¬ 
tify  at  least  twenty  suspects  brought  from  all  parts 
of  the  city,  none  of  them  being  persons  who  had 
ever  been  inside  of  Carnegie  Hall.  On  the  olfow 
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ing  day  they  were  called  upon  to  review  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  violins  taken  from  various  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  all  over  the  city,  with  the  idea  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  violin  might  have  been  stolen  and  a  false  in¬ 
strument  broken  and  substituted  for  the  real  instru¬ 
ment.  The  police  showed  at  least  a  creditable  ac¬ 
tivity  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  number  of  clues 
by  exhaustive  elimination. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  “Lethbridge  violin 
case”  still  remained  a  mystery  even  to  those  won¬ 
derful  little  journalistic  sleuths  who,  with  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  La  Salle,  follow  every  clue  with  a  sleep¬ 
less  energy  solely  for  the  glory  of  “making  a  beat. 
Every  day  the  interest  grew.  The  Lethbridge  case 
was  discussed  over  a  hundred  thousand  tables  every 
night.  By  this  time,  the  history  of  the  violin  was 
invested  with  a  collection  of  traditions  which  would 
have  delighted  Edgar  Allan  Poe  or  Paul  Heyse. 
The  daily  life  of  Giggles  was  discussed  in  all  the 
journals.  It  was  also  discovered  that  if  the  head 
and  scroll  were  found,  the  violin  could  be  repaired 
—possibly  without  injury  to  the  tone.  Best  of  all, 
offers  for  concerts  were  piling  in  upon  Giggles  in  a 
way  that  would  have  made  an  established  virtuoso 
leap  with  ioy. 

The  disastrous  loss  was  not  without  its  bright  side, 
and  this  was  caused  principally  by  the  many  at¬ 
tempts  of  amateur  detectives  who  enlisted  them¬ 
selves  in  the  search,  through  their 
friendship  for  Giggles.  Mrs.  Car- 
mody,  for  instance,  felt  warranted  in 
searching  the  room  of  Francesco 
Kellardini,  who  has  always  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  some  such 
pleasant  disaster  would  bring  her  the 
publicity  which  seems  so  delicious  to 
some  prime  donne.  Mrs.  Carmody 
interpreted  the  singer’s  jealousy  as 
the  workings  of  a  criminal  con¬ 
science.  Even  the  fact  that  a  most 
minute  secret  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Kellardini's  closets,  bureau 
and  trunk  failed  to  reveal  the  missing 
head  and  scroll  could  not  weaken 
Mrs.  Carmody’s  suspicions. 

Ignace  Varasowski,  “the  dreamy 
son  of  Poland,”  made  Giggles  des¬ 
perate  by  playing  the  gloomiest  kind 
of  music  in  the  room  directly  over 
Giggles’  head.  Not  satisfied  with 
Tschaikowsky’s  Funeral  March  or  the 
second  movement  from  Beethoven’s 
Opus  26,  he  improvised  dirges  of  his 
own,  which  doubtless  seemed  to  him 
most  fitting  requiems  for  the  ruined 
violin.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  take 
the  loss  more  to  heart  than  anyone. 

He  would  stand  on  the  stairs  and 
announce  in  his  funny  pot-pourri  of 
languages,  “He  is  vandal,  that  man. 

He  is  diable!  Ah!  mon  ciel!  vas 
fur  ein  Zustand  ist  ici!  Look  you, 
in  free  country'  of  stars  and  stripes 
this  villain  come  and  assassinate  the  soul  that  has  live 
in  those  glorious  instrument  for  two  hundred  years. 
E,  un  cane  vialissimo,  non  e  vero.  But  I  shall  catch  this 
murderer.  Eh  bien!  I  shall  catch!” 

It  was  this  spirit  that  led  Varasowski  to  wait  out¬ 
side  the  rear  entrance  to  Carnegie  Hall  every  night 
at  the  exact  hour  when  the  violin  had  been  demol¬ 
ished.  He  had  some  theory  that  murderers  always 
return  to  the  scenes  of  their  crime.  At  last  his  op¬ 
portunity'  came.  One  night  he  pounced  upon  his 
man  with  the  ferocity  of  a  savage,  and  before  he 
knew  it,  both  he  and  his  victim  were  in  the  nearest 
police  station.  The  victim  happened  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina,  who  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  to  the  sergeant  that  he  was  spending  his  first 
day  in  New  York  City.  Varasowski  insisted  that 
the  irate  Southerner  had  one  ear  larger  than  the 
other.  All  admitted  this,  but  failed  to  see  that 
Varasowski’s  claim  that,  according  to  Lombroso.  this 
proved  the  victim  to  be  a  degenerate  and  a  very 
likely  person  to  go  about  smashing  violins.  Poor 
Ignace  was  obliged  to  apologize  and  pay  twenty-five 
dollars  in  costs  and  fines  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
In  fact,  it  was  all  Dan  Ankatel  could  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  threat  to  “eat  that  Dago  alive.” 

The  incident  got  into  the  morning  papers  and  added 
more  fuel  to  the  great  beacon  light  of  publicity  which 
now  surrounded  the  Lethbridge  case.  It  was  then 
that  Giggles  learned  a  great  truth.  Managers 
fairly  besieged  her  with  offers  for  her  services. 

'or^nce  s  '  ton  Lethbridge,  the  unknown  violin  stu¬ 


dent  of  a  week  before,  was  now  one  of  the  most 
discussed  artists  before  the  public.  It  dawned  upon 
her  that  the  public  is  interested  in  what  it  knows 
about,  and  that  it  very  often  turns  away  from  the 
unknown.  She  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  managers 
were  striving  to  purchase  the  publicity  which  had 
come  to  her  so  unexpectedly.  Fortunately,  she  had 
really  “made  good,”  but  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
her  that  every  time  her  name  got  into  print  her 
services  seemed  to  be  more  in  demand.  She  was 
studying  the  primer  of  advertising,  and  learned  in  a 
few  day's  what  some  artists  never  learn  in  a  life¬ 
time.  All  successful  advertising  is  based  upon  the 
rock  foundation  of  human  nature. 

In  the  meantime,  Dan  had  been  spending  all  of 
his  spare  time  in  the  same  vocation  that  had  occu¬ 
pied  Giggles’  other  friends.  He  felt  that  it  was  the 
opportunity  for  him  to  show  his  real  worth  to  the 
little  woman  whose  happiness  meant  so  much  to 
him.  He  ran  down  half  a  dozen  false  clues,  and 
was  on  the  trail  of  another,  which  took  him  to  a 
Broadway  theatre  to  watch  a  certain  violinist  who 
had  the  reputation  for  being  a  fanatic  upon  old 
violins,  and  who  had  been  proclaiming  in  all  the 
music  stores  that  he  had  been  present  on  the  night 
of  the  famous  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Dan  arrived  at  the  theatre  late.  The  play'  was  a 
widely  advertised  musical  comedy'.  He  had  hardly- 


taken  his  seat  near  the  conductor,  when  he  glanced 
up  at  the  stage  and  saw  a  face  which  made  him 
tremble  with  apprehension.  There  in  the  chorus  was 
the  woman  for  whom  Jeremiah  Lethbridge  had  been 
searching  for  so  many  days.  Dan  and  Lucia  Malet 
had  grown  up  together,  way  out  in  Bentonville,  and 
there  was  no  possible  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  was 
right.  Not  even  the  heavy  coating  of  grease  paint,  the 
penciled  eyebrows,  the  tinted  lips,  could  conceal  her 
identity.  He  stepped  to  the  back  of  the  parquet  to 
avoid  being  recognized. 

The  whole  story'  came  back  to  him.  He  could  see 
her  singing  in  her  old  place  in  the  choir  of  the 
Bentonville  Methodist  Church.  He  could  hear  her 
fresh,  sweet  voice  ring  out  in  “Beulah  Land.”  He 
remembered  with  what  pride  her  parents  told  of  her 
wonderful  success  at  the  conservatory'  in  New  York. 
Then  came  the  great  concert  and  the  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings  which  prophesied  a  great  future.  And  then 
— ah  what  a  tragedy'  it  was!  He  saw  her  father 
going  to  the  post  office  every  day  and  saying:  “Don’t 
say'  there  ain’t  no  letter  from  our  Lucia?” 

Dan  had  gone  home  one  Christmas;  and  with  his 
own  father,  the  leading  doctor  of  Bentonville,  had 
been  present  in  the  Malet  home  to  help  hold  down 
the  grief-crazed  man  who  at  the  last  moment 
imagined  that  his  wife  was  his  daughter  and  pathetically 
kissed  her  goodbye.  Then,  he  had  the  dismal  picture 
of  Lucia’s  mother  begging  him  and  everybody  who 
went  to  New  York  to  “hunt  for  our  little  Lucia.” 

Dan  hired  a  pair  of  opera  glasses  and  studied  the 
face  he  dreaded  to  look  upon.  Age  and  suffering 


had  already  put  in  their  indelible  markings.  Her 
eyes  shone  through  that  haunting  light  that  tells  of 
misery  and  privation.  At  first  he  felt  resentful  when 
he  remembered  the  calamity  she  had  brought  upon 
her  home,  but  then  his  innate  sympathy  for  suffer¬ 
ing  carried  him  to  the  realization  of  the  terrible 
punishment  which  the  girl  had  no  doubt  endured.  A 
burst  of  blatant  music  rose  from  the  orchestra — the 
violins  seemed  to  squeak,  the  clarinets  blared,  the 
brass  instruments  shouted,  and  the  piccolos  shrieked. 
A  roar  of  laughter  filled  the  house.  The  comedian 
in  a  brilliant  burst  of  wit  had  tumbled  over  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  Broadway  was  howling  with  delight. 
Through  the  crackling  applause  and  the  din  of  the 
music  Dan  could  see  only  one  thing,  and  this  was 
the  wan,  wasted,  paint-smeared  face  of  poor  little 
Lucia  Malet.  What  sort  of  a  musical  comedy  was 
this,  in  which  the  grim  mask  of  tragedy  could  play 
such  an  important  part? 

He  rushed  out  into  the  night  and  hailed  a  taxi, 
which  took  him  and  the  news  of  his  discovery  to 
Mrs.  Carmody's  boarding  house.  Giggles  and  her 
father  wanted  to  start  at  once  for  the  theatre,  but 
Dan  persuaded  them  to  wait  until  the  following 
night.  The  next  day  was  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  was  uneventful,  save  for  another  letter  from 
Elliot  Constable,  using  all  of  his  powers  of  persua¬ 
sion  to  attempt  to  induce  Giggles  to  give  up  her 
career  and  consider  him  seriously  as 
a  life  mate.  Giggles  now  invariably 
threw  his  letters  in  the  fire  after 
reading  them.  She  was  sick  of  his 
continual  intimations  that  money 
would  eventually  win  her  love. 

Early  in  the  evening,  Giggles  and 
her  father,  Mrs.  Carmody  and  Dan 
went  to  the  stage  door  of  the  theatre 
where  Lucia  was  engaged.  They  had 
planned  to  surprise  her  upon  her 
arrival.  After  they  had  carefully 
scrutinized  all  of  the  actors-  as  they 
entered,  the}'  finally  applied  to  the 
door  man  for  information. 

After  many  descriptions  he  was  able 
to  place  the  girl  in  his  mind,  and  in¬ 
formed  them  that  she  lived  with  the 
wardrobe  mistress,  Mrs.  Dillon.  Mrs. 
Dillon  was  called,  and  after  her 
suspicions  were  allayed,  she  revealed 
that  the  girl,  whose  stage  name  was 
Marcia  Wellington,  was  then  up  at 
her  home  confined  to  her  bed. 

“God  knows,”  said  Mrs.  Dillon, 
with  an  accent  that  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  her  nationality,  “its  high 
toime  that  some  of  her  friends  was 
doin’  somethin'  for  her.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  sisters  and  the  doctor 
from  Saint  Michael’s  bringin’  her  the 
right  food  and  medicine  to-day  she 
might  be  dead  now.  Sure  she  was 
starvin’  herself  trying  to  save  up 
money  enough  to  go  home.  Last 
night  the  manager  told  her  that  he  didn’t  want  any 
invalids  in  the  chorus,  and  fired  her.  My  husband  is  a 
polisman,  and  he  says  that  he’d  like  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  man  that  married  her  the  day  after  her  first 
concert  in  New  York,  and  then  after  livin’  with  her 
for  a  year,  without  lettin’  her  tell  anywan  she  was  mar¬ 
ried,  runs  away  and  deserts  her.  Sure,  Hell  ain’t  hot 
enough  for  divvies  like  thim.  Come  back  at  tin 
minutes  after  eleven  and  yez  can  all  go  home  with 
Mary  Ann  Dillon,  and  welcome  to  yez.  If  a  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed,  yez  are  needed  right  now.” 

The  little  rescue  party  walked  around  Broadway 
looking  in  the  restaurants,  watching  the  armies  of 
boisterous  people  intent  upon  ushering  i'l  the  New 
Year  with  as  much  noise,  indigestible  food  and  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  as  possible.  Notwithstanding  the 
pandemonium,  the  time  passed  slowly  for  the  anxious 
little  group.  Dan  bought  some  fruit  at  perfectly  un¬ 
heard-of  prices.  Giggles  and  her  father  bought  some 
flowers  at  Forty-second  street  rates.  Mrs.  Carmody 
purchased  a  bottle  of  bay  rum  at  a  drug  store  in 
the  Times  Building,  insisting  that  “while  rum  makes 
headaches,  bay  rum  beats  the  Dutch  for  taking  them 
away.”  She  also  purchased  a  hot-water  bottle  and 
an  alcohol  stove  for  emergencies.  Thus  armed  and 
provisioned,  they  went  back  to  the  stage  door  just 
in  time  to  meet  the  excited  wardrobe  mistress  com¬ 
ing  out. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  Dillon  home — that  is,  con¬ 
sidering  the  distance  horizontally — and  not  mention¬ 
ing  the  six  flights  of  stairs  which  had  to  be  climbed 
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“Giggles  often  sat,  lost  in  dreams,  thinking  of  the  time  when  she  had  the  precious 

instrument  in  her  hands.” 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


PIANO  OR  VIOLIN. 

‘‘I  am  seventeen  years  of  age.  and  have  studied 
both  piano  and  violin,  being  able  to  nlay  from  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth  grade  music  for  each  instrument 
My  first  hopes  were  for  sufficient  skill  on  the  piano 
to  be  a  good  accompanist,  and  use  it  for  a  back¬ 
ground  for  organ  study.  My  friends  tell  me  I  will 
bo  unwise  to  abandon  this  aim.  while  my  violin 
teacher  tells  me  1  can  play  as  well  as  any  orches¬ 
tra  musician  in  the  country  in  three  or  four  years." 

M.  S. 

We  can  print  only  a  portion  of  this  lady’s  letter.  In 
answer  to  her  violin  teachers  plea.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  very  little  opportunity,  if  any,  that  is  at  all 
remunerative,  for  women  violinists  in  the  orchestra. 
She  will  have  to  confine  her  activities  to  teaching  and 
public  playing.  In  public  playing  she  will  be  unable 
to  gain  a  livelihood  except  as  a  member  of  some  good 
concert  company.  Even  this  will  not  be  permanent, 
but  eventually  she  will  drift  into  teaching.  At  least 
such  is  the  average  experience.  It  will  be  better  for 
her  to  understand  this  before  making  her  choice. 

She  complains  that  if  she  takes  up  piano  in  the 
college  where  opportunity  offers,  that  she  will  have  to 
go  to  the  very  beginning  and  practice  the  Virgil  Prac¬ 
tice  Clavier  system.  This,  however,  need  not  alarm 
her.  for  if  her  work  has  been  well  done  thus  far  it 
will  only  require  a  comparatively  short  time  to  catch 
up  with  the  Virgil  principles.  Her  advancement  is 
sufficient,  so  that  she  can  take  up  the  organ  with 
profit.  This  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  her  in 
professional  life,  for  it  will  not  only  be  a  pleasurable 
outlet  for  her  musical  energies,  but  will  also  furnish 
her  with  many  opportunities  for  musical  and  social 
contact  with  the  best  element  in  a  community.  It'  is 
impossible  for  the  Ror.vn  Table  to  say,  "Do  so  and 
so,”  in  a  case  like  this,  for  there  can  only  be  a  partial 
understanding  of  conditions.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  more  opportunities  would  be  opened  up  by  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  piano  and  organ  idea. 

SEVERAL  POINTS  IN  TEACHING. 

"1.  In  teaching  the  scales  should  I  give  them  In 
chromatic  order  of  succession? 

"2.  Should  I  give  the  pure  minor  in  connection 
with  the  major  scales 

“3.  What  can  I  do  to  give  a  lifeless  pupil  some 
vim?  She  seems  to  ‘take  in'  all  I  explain  to  her.  yet 
when  she  goes  to  the  piano,  she  looks  and  acts  as  If 
she  were  scarcely  alive. 

"4.  Ilow  should  I  teach  the  pupil  to  determine  the 
key  of  a  piece  of  music? 

“5.  When  should  I  begin  to  teach  the  names  of 
the  intervals?" 

R.  V. 

1.  When  the  scales  are  first  given  it  is  better  that 
they  follow  the  natural  succession  of  sharps,  or  Hats, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  pupil  understands  them  better 
if  the  sharps  or  flats  are  introduced  one  at  a  time. 
To  use  the  chromatic  order  of  succession  would  con¬ 
fuse  the  mind  of  a  beginner.  It  is  perfectly  simple, 
however,  to  alternate  the  sharps  and  flats,  if  you  de¬ 
sire,  giving  one  sharp  and  one  flat,  then  two  sharps 
and  two  flats,  and  so  on. 

2.  At  the  very  beginning  most  teachers  give  the 
major  scales  only,  leaving  the  minor  scales  to  follow 
later.  Pupils  thrive  better  if  their  minds  are  not 
crowded  with  many  ideas  too  rapidly.  Personally,  I 
prefer  to  use  the  harmonic  minor  scales  first. 

3.  This  question  belongs  to  the  physiological  and 
pathological  departments.  As  The  Etude  has  not  yet 
established  these  departments,  and  probably  will  not 
encroach  upon  ground  that  belongs  to  the  medical 
journals,  I  may  say  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  remedy  for  cases  in  which  treatment  probably 
should  have  begun  several  generations  before  the 
child  was  born.  The  young  lady  is  very  likely  an  un¬ 
finished  product  of  nature.  The  world  is  full  of  them, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconstruct  them.  It 
may  be  her  nervous  system,  or  her  muscular  system, 
that  is  at  fault.  To  improve  conditions  along  these 
lines  training  should  have  begun  in  infancy.  As  such 
a  thing  never  occurs  to  the  average  parent,  -however, 
such  cases  will  continue  to  multiply.  It  will  take  a 
strong  mentality  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  build 
herself  up  physically.  Many  who  are  apparently  of  an 
energetic  nature  are  so  deficient  physically  that  they 
never  learn  to  play  well,  but  always  in  a  lifeless 
manner.  I  used  to  have  a  theory  that  I  could  tell 
the  moment  I  shook  hands  with  a  person  whether  he 
could  learn  to  play  the  piano  or  not.  The  man  who 
presents  you  with  a  lifeless,  fishy  grip  will  present 


you  with  the  same  kind  of  music  from  the  piano.  A 
distinguished  artist  in  Boston  used  to  tell  me  that  he 
could  tell  from  the  manner  in  which  a  pupil  knocked 
upon  his  studio  door  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
learn  to  paint  or  not.  The  person  with  no  nervous 
energy  in  the  hand  would  never  put  any  in  his  or  her 
painting.  He  said  he  had  watched  this  throughout  his 
long  life,  and  had  never  known  it  to  fail.  Your  pupil 
can  only  be  helped  by  physical  training  and  the  effort 
to  build  up  a  robust  physical  system. 

4.  By  making  her  a  musician  so  far  as  her  work 
progresses.  The  common  direction  to  look  at  the  bass 
note  of  the  last  chord  does  not  always  work,  if  the  key 
be  minor,  and  is  a  makeshift  at  best.  It  should  only 
be  given  to  those  singers,  who  are  very  numerous,  who 
do  not  pretend  to  be  musicians.  The  pupil  should 
learn  absolutely  the  key  that  every  signature  stands 
for.  They  should  know  as  surely  as  they  know  that 
c-a-t  spells  cat,  that  B  flat,  E  flat  and  A  flat  as  signa¬ 
ture  stand  either  for  E  flat  major  or  C  minor.  They 
will  soon  learn  that  they  can  determine  which  by  play¬ 
ing  a  few  chords,  and  as  their  familiarity  with  the 
staff  grows,  they  will  afterwards  learn  to  do  this  by 
simply  looking  at  the  first  chords. 

5.  The  names  of  the  intervals  should  be  taught  from 
ihe  first.  The  general  names  are  learned  very  easily : 
their  specific  names  will  come  with  the  growth  of 
musicianship. 

AN  EXPERIENCE. 

"My  first  instructor  taught  me  to  play  the  piano 
with  knuckles  level  and  all  the  finger  tips  resting 
on  the  keys  Then,  on  the  count,  the  linger  needed 
had  to  lift  high  with  a  quick  jerk  in  order  to  get 
down  as  ‘fast  and  loud  as  possible.’  Result,  after 
some  years  of  hard  study,  no  yelo’eitv.  stiffness,  aud 
an  intolerable  pain  up  the  arms.  1  concluded  mv 
study  In  despair. 

"Some  years  later  i  began  again  under  an  eminent 
pianist,  who  Instantly  detected  the  difficulty,  as  it 
had  been  his  own — the  constant  upward  strain  of 
the  muscles,  especially  of  the  fourth  Unger,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  'equalize  toue.'  I  soon  acquired  a  good 
touch,  rapid,  relaxed,  artistic.  For  fast  work  I  keep 
fingers  close  to  the  keys;  for  slow,  steady  practice 
the  fingers  are  all  kepr  poised  at  some  height,  and 
always  the  sensation  is  of  relaxation — a  playing 
down,  the  finger,  of  course,  always  returning  in¬ 
stantly  after  the  stroke  to  its  original  position. 

"How-  can  children  be  taught  to  play  scales  with 
firm  tone  and  lifted  fingers?  Unless  the  fingers  are 
kept  poised  over  the  keys,  ready  on  the  count  to 
strike  down,  how-  is  it  possible  to  teach  a  good 
touch?  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  teach  young 
children  to  poise  the  hand  correctly  at  the  start."— 
Perplexed. 

The  foregoing  is  printed  complete,  as  it  will  furnish 
food  for  thought  to  thousands  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  first  finger  exercises  should  teach  up  and  down 
motions  without  strain.  From  the  first,  muscular  con¬ 
trol  should  be  aimed  at.  For  this  reason  a  great  deal 
of  two-finger  practice  should  be  used.  Just  as  soon  as 
some  control  of  the  fingers  is  gained,  aim  at  the  poised 
position,  or  the  practice  results  will  be  similar  to  those 
outlined  above.  Place  the  hand  on  the  keyboard  with 
the  right  thumb  on  E,  and  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
fingers  on  G  flat,  A  flat  and  B  flat.  Then  let  the  pupil 
draw  the  hand  forward  over  the  white  keys,  maintain¬ 
ing  exactly  the  same  position.  Practice  the  two-finger 
exercises  carefully,  letting  each  finger  return  to  posi¬ 
tion  when  through  making  the  tone.  The  thumb  should 
rise  to  a  position  nearly  as  high  as  the  fingers,  and 
needs  a  good  deal  of  special  attention  because  of  its 
natural  clumsiness.  Careful  attention  and  work  will 
doubtless  bring  the  results  you  desire. 

UNDERSTANDING  AND  ABILITY. 

"I  have  a  pupil  whose  understanding  of  music  is 
far  in  excess  of  her  technical  ability.  She  has 
finished  two  grades  of  the  Standard  Courxe  very 
satisfactorily,  and  is  now  on  Heller.  Op.  47.  Her 
technic,  however,  is  so  far  behind  her  knowledge 
that  I  do  not  know-  what  to  do  with  her.  She  makes 
awful  blunders  in  playing  her  pieces.” — M.  L.  E. 

If  your  pupil  plays  her  etudes  smoothly,  and  blun¬ 
ders  in  her  pieces,  the  only  inference  I  can  draw  is  that 
she  has  been  trying  to  play  pieces  that  were  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  her  ability  would  permit.  If  she  can  play 
etudes  well,  I  cannot  understand  why  she  cannot  play 
pieces  equally  well  if  they  are  no  more  difficult.  Such 
l^eing  the  condition  of  affairs,  I  should  recommend 
that  she  take  a  systematic  course  of  pieces,  beginning 
with  those  that  are  so  simple  that  the  possibility  of 
blundering  is  eliminated.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use 


those  that  are  so  simple  that  they  can  almost  be  read 
at  sight  to  begin  with.  Let  a  number  of  them  be 
learned,  progressing  gradually  to  those  which  are  more 
difficult.  For  pieces  you  will  find  a  sufficient  number 
listed  in  the  October  Etude  under  the  head  of  "A 
Graded  Course  for  Piano  Students.”  The  second 
grade  “Albums”  ought  to  provide  you  with  material. 

LITTLE  FINGER  AND  THUMB. 

"In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Etude,  instructions  are  given  to  place  the  little 
finger  about  the  same  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
key  as  the  thumb.  It  has  been  my  habit  to  insist 
on  pupils  placing  their  little  fingers  near  the  ends 
of  the  black  keys,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb 
only  on  the  keys,  in  finger  exercises  and  scales. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  manner  they  are 
more  apt  to  hold  the  little  finger  side  of  the  hand 
up.  and  the  first  and  second  joints  of  the  fingers 
will  stand  up  more  perpendicularly  over  the  keys, 
rather  than  slanting  with  the  ends  pointing  towards 
the  thumb.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  weak 
lingers  and  the  muscles  of  the  outside  of  the  hand 
can  be  better  strengthened  if  the.  latter  is  in  a 
straight  line.  I  am  sure  the  thumb  can  be  passed 
under  _  the  fingers  much  more  smoothly  when  the 
hand  is  in  this  position.  Or  am  I  mistaken  in  all 
this,  and  are  some  of  the  things  I  aim  for  unneces¬ 
sary?"  A.  N. 

1  f  you  will  form  your  hand  in  correct  position,  and 
place  it  on  the  table  at  right  angles  to  the  edge,  you 
will  observe  that  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  and  the 
point  of  the  thumb  are  almost  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  edge  of  the  table.  Sitting  down  to  the  keyboard 
and  placing  the  hands  directly  in  front  of  the  arm  will 
result  in  the  same  position- on  the  keys.  Passing  the 
right  hand  in  front  of  the  body  down  the  keyboard 
will  result  in  the  little  finger  being  drawn  nearer  the 
black  keys.  Passing  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
tendency  will  be  the  reverse  unless  a  special  effort  is 
made  to  counteract  it  by  turning  the  wrist  slightly 
outwards.  This  slight  turning  of  the  wrist  in  order 
to  admit  the  passage  of  the  thumb  is  correct,  as  was 
remarked  by  Paderewski  in  The  Etude  a  few  months 
since.  Meanwhile  you  will  also  observe  that  you 
should  have  such  full  control  of  the  hand  that  it  can 
take  any  position  needed  in  order  to  produce  any 
effect  at  any  instant.  Modern  piano  playing  demands 
that  the  hand  be  able  to  take  almost  every  position 
that  is  talked  about  at  one  time  or  another.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  normal  position  should  be  mas¬ 
tered  first. 

VARIOUS  QUESTIONS. 

"1.  What  books  and  pieces  should  follow  Heller. 

Op.  46.  and  E  Minor  Sonata  of  Haydn? 

"2.  Would  Chopin's  waltzes  be  too  difficult? 

"3.  is  it  practicable  to  give  sonatinas  by  dem¬ 
enti  and  Kuhlau  after  the  first  grade? 

"4.  Which  are  the  easiest  studies  of  Bach,  and 
when  should  they  be  begun? 

“5.  I  have  a  little  girl,  ten  years  old.  who  is 
playing  Herz  Scales,  hut  as  she  has  very  weak 
fingers  I  should  like  to  know  whether  to  continue 
that  book?  Would  not  the  arpeggios  and  double 
note  scales  be  too  hard  for  her?"  R.  M. 

1.  You  will  find  in  the  October  and  November  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Etude  a  graded  list  of  etudes  and  pieces. 
For  the  present  you  will  find  enough  there  to  answer 
your  immediate  necessities.  You  will  find  what  you 
need  in  the  fourth-grade  selections. 

2.  The  waltzes  in  A  minor  and  D  flat  major  are 
much  used  at  this  stage  of  progress.  Inexperienced 
teachers,  however,  are  apt  to  under-estimate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  Chopin  waltzes.  They  are  played  by 
artists  at  what  seems  incredible  speed  to  young  players. 
Even  the  D  flat  major  waltz  can  hardly  be  done 
justice  to  except  by  an  advanced  player.  The  one  in 
A  minor  is  not  so  exacting  in  this  regard.  Its  sentiment, 
however,  is  on  so  high  a  level  that  only  very  musical 
students  are  able  to  enter  into  it.  Nevertheless,  pupils 
ought  to  practice  music  that  is  in  advance  of  them, 
both  musically  and  technically,  if  they  are  to  grow  in 
ability  and  taste.  It  is  not  always  well  to  encourage 
them  to  play  it  in  the  presence  of  others  at  first. 

3.  The  easiest  sonatinas  of  Kuhlau  and  Clementi  may 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  second  grade. 

4.  The  First  Study  of  Bach  is  the  easiest  hook  of 
selections  that  can  be  found.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
third  grade. 

5.  No  book  of  technical  exercises,  such  as  the  one 
you  mention,  nor  any  other,  is  intended  to  be  used 
like  an  instruction  book  by  practicing  its  exercises 
from  beginning  to  end.  They  are  only  compendium* 
of  exercises  from  which  the  teacher  may  select  that 
which  is  suitable  for  the  pupil  at  this  or  that  point  in 
his  progress.  The  pupil  you  mention  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  up  arpeggios  in  their  easier  forms,  but  her 
fingers  are  probably  not  yet  ready  for  double-note 
exercises.  The  practice  of  double-note  scales  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  progress.  Used  with 
pupils  who  are  not  properly  prepared  for  them,  they 
engender  a  rigid  and  constrained  condition  in  the 
muscles. 
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THE  LARYNX,  ITS  POSITION  AND 
MOVEMENTS  IN  SINGING. 


BY  DR.  HERBERT  SANDERS. 


Probably  every  student  of  vocal  science 
has  difficulty,  at  some  time  or  other,  in 
ascertaining  the  significance  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  larynx.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  otherwise 
when  authors,  singers  and  teachers — the 
pillars  of  the  art— cannot  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  whether  the  larynx 
should  he  fixed,  or  whether  its  control 
should  be  conscious  or  unconscious.  The 
time  has  come,  however,  when  the  correct 
visible  movements  of  the  larynx  should 
be  generally  known  and  this  knowledge 
practically  applied  in  vocal  training.  The 
outcome  of  this  would  undoubtedly  be 
beneficial  in  assisting  the  development  of 
the  voice,  and  especially  in  extending  and 
adding  resonance  to  the  upper  register. 
In  the  following  observations  all  points 
open  to  dispute  have  been  carefully 
avoided,  so  that  the  reader  can  here  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  being  on  perfectly  safe 
ground.  The  principles  here  stated  he 
can  therefore  incorporate  into  his  teach¬ 
ing  without  fear  of  any  but  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  often  astonishing  results. 

ITS  MECHANISM. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  any  practical  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  singer  to  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  larynx  in  detail.  This 
would  be  interesting,  but  it  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  article.  It  must  suf¬ 
fice  to  state  that  the  larynx  or  voice-box 
(which  is  higher  in  women  than  in  men) 
is  formed  of  numerous  cartilages  con¬ 
nected  by  fibrous  bands  or  ligaments.  It 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  windpipe, 
and  is  open  above  and  below  for  the 
breath  to  flow  through  in  order  to  set  into 
vibration  the  vocal  cords.  In  shape  it  is 
triangular  above  and  cylindrical  below. 
It  is  the  apex  of  the  triangle  that  causes 
the  prominence  in  the  front  of  the  neck 
which  is  known  as  “Adam’s  Apple” — so 
called  because  of  the  tradition  which  says 
that  when  Adam  ate  of  the  forbidden 
fruit  it  stuck  in  his  throat  and  made  it 
bulge  out.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  larynx  is  attached  by  ligaments 
to  the  tohgue-bone,  and  that  the  tongue- 
bone  is  connected  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

ITS  MOVEMENTS. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  study  the  visible 
movements  of  the  larynx.  Open  the 
mouth  as  if  to  sing  and  while  doing  so 
let  the  fingers  rest  lightly  on  the  larynx. 
During  this  operation  the  larynx  is  felt 
to  move  to  a  lower  position.  Still  keep¬ 
ing  the  fingers  in  position,  breathe  through 
the  mouth — it  will  be  felt  that  the  larynx 
moves  lower  still.  This  low  larynx  is 
found  to  be  largely  the  correct  position 
for  singing,  as  it  induces  a  tone  at  once 
resonant  and  pure  and  easy  to  produce. 
In  the  act  of  swallowing  the  larynx  is  at 
its  highest  point,  while  in  the  various 
whispered  vowel  sounds  it  ascends  in  the 
order  of  oo,  oh,  ah,  ai,  ee. 


“FIXED”  LARYNX. 

The  discovery  of  this  advantageous  low 
position  has  given  rise  to  some  false  theo¬ 
ries,  the  most  erroneous  of  which  is  that 
known  as  the  “fixed”  larynx.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  distinction  between  a  “low” 
larynx  and  a  “fixed”  larynx.  The  former 
has  proved  its  desirability  by  its  accom¬ 
panied  improved  tone;  the  latter  is  un¬ 
scientific,  for,  as  the  larynx  is  tied  to  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  it  must  move  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  every  movement  of  the 
tongue  whether  in  singing  or  speaking. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
teachers  and  singers  have  attributed  any 
ugly  and  unpleasant  tones  to  the  “fixed" 
larynx.  With  tongue  and  larynx  at  vari¬ 
ance  no  other  result  could  be  expected. 
As  the  “fixed”  larynx  must  of  necessity 
constrict  the  movements  of  the  tongue, 
the  tone  must  inevitably  suffer,  for  how, 
without  perfect  freedom  and  correspond¬ 
ence  of  tongue  and  larynx,  are  we  to 
articulate  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  low  larynx  has 
been  blamed  for  many  vocal  defects  which 
have  been  the  direct  result  of  a  high 
larynx.  Certainly  it  is  that  when  the  larynx 
is  allowed  to  rise  with  the  tone  the  mus¬ 
cles  governing  the  vocal  cords  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  acting,  and  only  do  so  under 
undue  strain. 

Not  a  few  masters  state  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  larynx  are  automatic,  and 
when  the  singer  attempts  to  bring  it  under 
conscious  control  it  loses  its  automatic 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  musical 
sense.  It  gets,  so  to  speak,  out  of  gear, 
with  the  result  that  the  voice  loses  in 
quality.  The  only  truth  here  lies  in  the 
generally  accepted  fact  that  in  order  to 
obtain  a  supple  vocal  mechanism  the  mind 
must  be  fixed  intently  not  on  the  means 
( i .  e.,  the  mechanism),  but  the  end  (i.  e., 
the  tone).  Therefore  attention  to  the 
larynx  may  be  harmful,  and  would  be,  if 
the  mind  were  fixed  on  it  unduly,  but  it 
is  possible  to  control  it  without  the  mind 
being  on  it  at  all,  as  will  be  proved  later. 

REASONS  FOR  HOLDING  THE  LARYNX 
LOW. 

( 1 )  It  is  generally  understood  -that  every 
musical  instrument  requires  some  enclosed 
space  near  the  seat  of  vibration,  so  that 
the  enclosed  air  can  vibrate  in  sympathy 
with  the  original  vibrations,  or,  as  we  say, 
“give  it  resonance.”  This  enclosed  space 
(or  partly  enclosed — as  in  the  violin, 
which  has  the  /  holes)  is  called  a  “reso¬ 
nator.”  One  of  our  chief  vocal  resonators 
is  the  chest.  When  the  larynx  is  low  and 
the  upper  chest  arched  and  raised  the  in¬ 
strument  of  vibration  and  the  cavity  of 
resonance  assume  that  near  relation  occu¬ 
pied  by  other  instruments  the  tones  of 
which  would  be  ruined  were  the  resonator 
placed  far  from  the  vibrating  element. 

(2)  The  resonators  of  the  voice,  other 
than  the  chest,  are  above  the  vocal  cords. 
The  space  above  the  cords  must  be  en¬ 
larged  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  give 
ample  room  for  the  sound  waves  to  vi¬ 
brate.  This  vibrating  space  is  what  is 
often  called  the  “open  throat,”  without 
which  all  tone  is  defective.  It  is  in  the 
higher  register  that  the  “open  throat”  is 
difficult  to  obtain.  And  why?  Simply  be- 
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Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of 
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Five  new  songs  for  medium  voice 
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a  specialty 
LOST  VOICES  RESTORED 

COME  to  CHICAGO  to  study 

Music — where  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  Grand  Opera,  Orches¬ 
tra  Concerts,  and  the  great  visiting 
artists. 

516  Kimball  Hall 


THE  WODELL  SCHOOL  FOR  SINGERS 

Write  to  605  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  specially  favorable  terms  for  securing  a  first- 
class  vocal  education  from  the  rudiments  to  professional 
attainment.  Special  courses  in  Oratorio,  Interpretation 
and  Choral  Conducting.  Successful  Summer  School 
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FREDERICK  YV.  WOI1ELL,  Director. 
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lng(4th  Thou.).  Uundmdor  Choral  Union.  Boston,  Oratorio 
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One  of  the  first  American  men  to  sing  in  Opera  in  France 
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cause  the  larynx  is  allowed  to  ascend  and 
close  the  throat.  The  greatest  enemy  of 
the  “open  throat”  ig  the  high  larynx.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  soft  palate  to  alter 
■the  shape  of  the  mouth  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  notes — and  not  of  the 
larynx.  This  can  be  verified  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  extended  condition  and  lower 
position  of  the  soft  palate  in  singing  in  the 
head  voice  than  in  the  lower  registers. 

HOW  TO  CONTROL  THE  LARYNX. 

As  the  larynx  moves  a  little  for  each 
vowel,  consonant,  pitch  and  intensity,  this 
is  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  be  left 
alone.  Without  being  “fixed”  it  can  be 
steadied.  In  fact,  this  must  be  done  to 
resist  the  flow  of  breath  from  the  lungs. 
An  uncontrolled  larynx  means  an  uncon¬ 
trolled  tone.  Browne  and  Behnke,  in 
Voice,  Song  and  Speech,  state  that  the 
larynx  possesses  what  are  known  as  the 
“extrinsic  laryngeal  muscles,”  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “depressors”  and  “ele¬ 
vators,”  which,  as  their  names  imply, 
have  the  power  of  lowering  or  raising 
the  larynx.  But  whether  it  is  possible  to 
control  the  larynx  independently  of  the 
movements  of  jaw  and  tongue  is  possibly 
of  little  importance  to  the  singer.  Few 
seem  to  have  this  power  anyway.  But 
the  preceding  observations  put  into  actual 
practice  will  prove  how  imperative  it  is 
that  the  mouth  should  be  well  opened  in 
singing  so  that  the  larynx  can  assume  its 
most  favorable  position  and  the  throat 
its  most  “open”  condition  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  fullest  development  and 
largest  compass  of  the  voice.  Many 
singers  (and  other  voice-trainers  will 
support  my  contention)  have  been  unable 
to  gain  their  full  vocal  compass  simply 
because  they  will  not  open  their  mouth 
sufficiently  wide.  Some  believe  that  on 
high  notes  it  is  necessary  to  “shade”  the 
vowels  by  partly  closing  the  mouth,  but 
the  intensity  of  a  note  can  be  determined 
hy  the  force  and  direction  of  the  breath 
blast.  Others,  in  their  anxiety  to  keep 
the  jaw  muscles  supple,  are  afraid  to  open 
their  mouths  enough.  The  common  dan¬ 
ger.  J  believe,  is  not  in  that  direction, 
for  the  nearly  closed  mouth  is,  in  sing¬ 
ing,  often  an  indication  of  muscular  ten¬ 
sion,  and  the  mouth,  on  being  more 
opened,  will  often  cause  the  muscles  to 
relax.  A  mouth  well  open  during  the 
singing  of  head  notes  will  often  do  more 
to  give  muscular  suppleness  and  ease  of 
production  than  anv  other  artifice.  If 
in  doubt  observe  the  best  singers,  and 
especially  note  their  suppleness  of  jaw 
movement  even  in  the  production  of  their 
highest  notes,  when  the  moinh  is  open  to 
fis  widest  extent.  Dr.  Fillibrown,  in' 

| Resonance  in  Singing  and  Speaking,  au¬ 
thoritatively  sums  up  the  matter :  “The 
Jarynx  and  tongue  should  not  rise  with 
the  pitch  of  the  voice,  but  drop  naturally 
with  the  lower  jaw  as  the  mouth  opens 
in  ascending  the  scale.  The  proper  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  tongue  will  insure  a  proper 
position  for  the  larynx.” 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW  IN 
SINGING. 

The  lower  jaw  should  be  active  neither 
in  song  .  nor  speech.  Tts  function  is 
merely  to  open  the  mouth  or  vowel  cham¬ 
ber.  This  is  not  done  by  a  downward 
pressure  of  the  jaw,  but  simply  bv  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  which  govern 
.  ts  movements.  The  single  exception  to 
1  his  rule  is  in  the  initial  and  consonant 
form  of  y,  as  in  “ya,”  “yes,”  “yacht,”  etc 
This  incessant  closing  and  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  wisely  condemned  by  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  Hamlet: 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the 
longue:  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of 
,''our  players  do,  I  had  lief  the  town  crier 
;poke  my  lines.” 


This  "mouthing,”  as  it  is  now  called, 
is  wrong,  for  it  shows  the  want  of  mus¬ 
cular  suppleness  (the  jaw  trying  to  do 
the  work  of  the  organs  of  articulation), 
the  free  vibration  of  air  in  the  vowel 
chamber  is  rendered  impossible  and  every 
closure  of  the  mouth  is  accompanied  by 
the  high  larynx.  Dora  Duty  Jones,  in 
The  Technique  of  Speech,  says  “.  .  . 
the  student  of  diction,  whether  singer  or 
speaker,  whether  studying  to  acquire  for¬ 
eign  languages  or  to  perfect  his  own, 
must,  first  of  all,  correct  this  fault  by 
learning  to  open  the  .mouth  properly.” 

TWO  DIFFICULT  VOWELS. 

The  two  vowels  generally  found  to  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  produce  with  the 
lower  jaw  well  depressed  are  oo  and  ee. 
The  closure  of  the  lips  necessary  for 
oo  should  not  be  aided  by  allowing  the 
jaw  to  rise,  but  simply  by  allowing  the 
tongue  and  lips  by  concerted  action  to 
form  the  vowel  The  raised  jaw  and 
larynx  will  not  rob  the  vowel  of  its  reso¬ 
nance,  and,  as  it  is,  it  is  the  least  rcsonan1 
of  all  the  vowels.  The  vowel  ee  is  usually 
the  weakest  spot  in  a  singer’s  enuncia¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  generally  sung  through 
the  teeth.  In  order  to  secure  the  correct 
resonance  for  this  vowel,  practice  on 
lah,  leh  and  lee  on  one  continuous  tone 
with  the  lower  jaw  still  and  depressed. 
The  consonant  1  must  he  the  result  of 
tonsrue  movement  only.  > 

Anyone  can  test  for  himself  the  prin¬ 
ciples  here  laid  down,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  with  diligent  application  they 
will  carry  with  them  the  conviction  of 
their  truth  and  will  result  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  both  the  singing  and 
speaking  voice.  This  practical  application 
must  be  the  test  of  their  truth. 


IMPOSSIBLE  ASPIRATIONS. 


by  s.  camillo  knurl. 


What  would  we  think  of  the  per 
son  who  came  to  a  piano  teacher  and 
said  to  him:  “I  do  not  see  wb'r  T  can¬ 
not  play  the  piano  like  a  virtuoso; 
everybody  says  that  T  possess  a  per¬ 
fect  piano  hand.  Now,  I  am  quite 
positive  that  no  p'ano  teacher  ever  was 
nonplussed  by  such  a  remark.  But  in 
singing  it  is  different.  I  recall  two 
cases.  In  the  first  the  would-be  aspir¬ 
ant  came  from  Seattle  and  to  me  with 
almost  these  identical  words:  “Why 
cannot  I  sing,  having  a  voice  that 
■everybody  finds  so  excellent?”  An¬ 
other  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
impatient  of  work,  pointed  at  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  relation  of  a  popular 
tenor  singer,  and  that  her  father  sang 
and  therefore  she  naturally  ought  to 
know  how  to  sing  herself.  Tt  is  a 
Herculean  task  to  make  people  of  that 
stamp  see  the  error  of  their  reasoning. 
Teachers  ought  not  to  be  judged  too 
harshly,  if  rather  than  lose  a  pupil  they 
obsequiously  flatter  him. 

A  tlrrd  pupil  told  me  that  as  she  did 
not  intend  to  become  a  professional 
she  did  not  wish  me  to  be  so  par¬ 
ticular.  Tt  certainly  saves  the  teacher 
time  and  trouble  if  he  is  not  particular. 
But  anything  worth  learning  at  all  is 
worth  learning  well.  To  «ing  well  con¬ 
tributes  to  good  health,  whereas  to  sing 
wrongly  endangers  health. 


“Pattenck  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
genius,”  according  to  Disraeli.  Music 
students  who  are  prone  to  look  for  re¬ 
sults  before  they  have  had  time  to  de¬ 
velop  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  this 
remark  by  a  statesman  who  rose  to  be 
prime  minister  of  England  though  he  had 
Gladstone  as  a  lifelong  opponent. 
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THE  CHANGES  IN  ORGAN  MUSIC 

The  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  organ  music  are  manifold,  and  may 
be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes,  some 
of  which  have  been  in  operation  for 
centuries,  others  of  which  are  quite  re¬ 
cent.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  has  been  the  constant  im¬ 
provement  that  has  tAken  place-  in  the 
construction  of  the  organ,  by  means  of 
which  its  ever  increasing  resources 
have  been  placed  with  ever-increasing 
facility  under  the  control  of  one  pair  of 
hands  and  feet. 

This  improvem'ent  which,  now  rapid, 
now  slow,  stretched  over  many  cen¬ 
turies,  began,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  to  advance 
with  rapid  strides,  until  it  has,  at  the 
present  time,  reached  a  pitch  of  per¬ 
fection  beyond  which  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  advance. 

The  natural  result  has  been  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  “technic”  of 
the  organist  which  has  brought  about 
a  decided  change  in  the  character  of 
the  music  now  written  for  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  slow  moving,  stately  counter¬ 
point  of  our  ancestors,  with  its  in¬ 
volved  imitations  and  fugal  devices, 
has  given  place  to  a  species  of  com¬ 
position  that  vies  in  brilliancy  with 
the  piano.  Its  ever-changing  harmonic 
combinations  and  successions  replace 
the  diatonic  plainness  of  the  older 
time.  The  endless  variety  and  ex¬ 
quisite  tone  quality  pf  the  modern  solo 
stops  have  brought  about  a  style  of  or¬ 
gan  music  in  which  the  solo  stops  have 
the  chief  role,  too  often  supported  by 
a  meagre  accompaniment,  with  a  pedal 
part  for  the  left  foot,  the  right  foot 
meanwhile  manipulating  the  swell 
pedal. 

The  wonderftfl  appliances,  by  means 
of  which  the  swiftest  alternations  of 
power  and  registration  may  be  brought 
about,  have  given  rise  to  another  class 
of  compositions  which  may,  with  jus¬ 
tice,  be  termed  symphonic.  Many  of 
these  compositions,  the  work  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  the  present  day, 
are  replete  with  all  the  devices  of 
counterpoint  and  the  resources  of 
modern  harmony. 

If  the  figures  of  Bach  may  be  in¬ 
stanced  as  the  culmination  of  the  old 
school,  these  symphonic  compositions 
may  be  called  the  culmination  of  the 
new.  They  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
old  school,  but  add  to  it  the  endless 
variety  and  wide  range  of  expression 
that  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  mod¬ 
ern  music. 

The  mention  of  the  symphony  nat¬ 
urally  leads  to  some  remarks  on  the 
custom  of  making  transcriptions  of 
orchestral  music  for  the  organ.  Doubt¬ 
less  many  of  these  transcriptions  are 
effective  enough,  because  the  music  is 
so  good  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
spoil  it.  But  they  lack  the  distinctive 
quality  of  organ  music — the  work  of 
masters  of  the  instrument. 

The  orchestra  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  most  perfect  means  for  musi¬ 
cal  expression  ever  devised.  It  pos¬ 


sesses  in  the  highest  degree  that  which 
is  totally  wanting  in  the  organ,  viz: 
accent — that  slight,  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble  stress  by  means  of  which  the 
skilled  pianist  or  violinist  produces  his 
chiefest  effects. 

Again,  despite  its  swellbox  and  cres¬ 
cendo  pedal,  it  cannot  produce,  the 
crescendo  of  a  full  orchestra,  in  which 
every  instrument  is  employed.  The 
crescendo  pedal  is  a  poor  substitute, 
because  as  each  stop  is  added  there 
is  a  sudden  augmentation  of  the  sound 
instead  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
orchestra. 

Another  weak  point  is  the  inability 
of  the  organ  to  give  rapidly  repeated 
chords  with  good  effect;  this  effect  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  string  in¬ 
struments  (only  rarely  resorted  to 
with  “wood”  or  “brass”).  The  strings 
make  these  repetitions  with  a  clearness 
and  precision  that  no  other  instrument 
can  equal,  the  organ  least  of  all — and 
this  rapid  reiteration  of  chords  is  of 
constant  use  in  the  orchestra. 

Again,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flute,  and  possibly  clarinet,  the  organ 
stops  with  the  names  of  orchestral  in¬ 
struments  bear  but  a  faint  resemblance 
to  their  namesakes.  Who  will  say 
after  hearing  the  trumpet  introduction 
to  the  march  in  Tannhaiiser  played  on 
the  organ,  or  the  trombone  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Elijah,  that  they  have  any  but 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  originals? 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply,  but 
with  less  force,  to  playing  piano  music 
on  the  organ — with  less  force,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not,  or  cannot  be,  any 
attempt  to  imitate  the  piano  on  the 
organ. 

Every  composer  who  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  always  keeps  in  mind  the  char¬ 
acter,  tht?* capabilities  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  instrument  for  which  he 
writes.  Now  the  piano  is  inferior  in 
power,  range  and  variety  to  the  organ, 
but  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  that 
which  the  organ  lacks  completely,  that 
is,  accent.  All  the  beauty  of  piano  play¬ 
ing  lies  in  this.  A  child  may  play  a 
phrase  of  half  a  dozen  notes  with  ab¬ 
solute  correctness,  while  the  same 
phrase  may  be  played  by  an  artist  with 
a  score  of  differing  effects,  depending 
on  the  almost  infinitesimal  gradations 
of  intensity  and  accent  at  the  command 
of  the  artist. 

This  is  absolutely  impossible  on  the 
organ,  no  matter  who  presses  the  keys 
down,  be  it  the  youngest  beginner  or 
Guilmant ;  the  sounds  have  the  same 
intensity  and  the  same  lack  of  accent. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  chief 
element  of  beauty  in  the  piano  piece  is 
lost  when  it  is  played  on  the  organ. 

Again,  the  arpeggio  on  the  piano 
is  of  great  beauty;  transferred  to  the 
organ  it  is  a  horror.  The  writer  has, 
alas,  had  to  listen  to  Mend.ffssohn’s 
“Spring  Song”  played  on  the  organ  at 
a  wedding.  The  effect  of  these  short 
arpeggios,  so  slight  and  delicate  on  the 
piano,  resembled  on  the  organ  ex¬ 
actly  the  effect  of  the  “gobble”  of  a 
turkey. 


An  organist  with  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  often  able  so  to  modify  a 
piano  piece  that  it  will  produce  a  very 
good  effect  on  the  organ,  but  still  there  is 
something  lacking. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
writing  to  depreciate  the  organ  by 
these  remarks.  Our  object  is  far  other, 
viz.,  to  point  out  wherein  its  greatness 
consists. 

The  true  understanding  of  this  great¬ 
ness  can  only  come  by  loving  study  of 
the  works  written  for  the  organ  by  men 
who  thoroughly  understood,  not  only 
its  resources  and  capabilities,  but  its 
limitations  as  well. 

Fortunately  the  number  of  writers  for 
the  “king  of  instruments”  is  growing 
rapidly.  Here  in  our  own  land  we  have 
a  goodly  number.  In  a  recent  concert 
given  by  one  of  the  most  renowned  or¬ 
ganists  in  America  there  were  composi¬ 
tions  by  several  native  composers  that 
take  rank  with  the  very  highest. 

The  organ  is  quite  able  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits  and  needs  not  to  borrow 
from  the  orchestra  or  the  piano.  It 
cannot  do  so  without  losing  some  of  its 
distinctive  quality  of  native  majesty. 

Some  one  has  made  the  following 
fanciful  comparison  between  the  organ 
and  the  orchestra : 

The  orchestra  is  like  a  great  painting 
in  oil,  with  its  delicate,  almost  in¬ 
sensible,  gradations  of  light,  shade  and 
color,  which  melt  by  imperceptible  de¬ 
grees  into  each  other. 

The  organ  is  like  a  magnificent 
stained  glass  window — the  colors  are 
pure,  and  instead  of  melting  into  each 
other  are  separated  by  sharp  lines, 
which  resemble  the  sudden  changes  in 
the  stops  of  the  organ.  Each  has  a 
glory  of  its  own.  The  orchestra  cannot 
usurp  the  place  of  the  organ,  nor  the 
organ  that  of  the  orchestra. 


TRANSCRIBING  PIANO  MUSIC 
FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

It  often  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
church  organist  to  accompany  a  solo 
from  a  pianoforte  copy.  To  the  ex¬ 
perienced  organist  this  presents  little, 
if  any,  difficulty,  but  to  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy. 
The  following  suggestions  may  be  of 
some  assistance  to  beginners: 

Never  play  rapidly  repeated  chords, 
they  are  not  suited  to  the  organ,  the 
effect  may  be  secured  by  holding  down 
the  lower  notes  of  the  chord  and  re¬ 
peating  the  note  at  the  top,  thus — C  E 
G,  hold  the  C  E  and  repeat  the  G.  Re¬ 
peated  chords  always  sound  clumsy, 
and,  on  a  small  organ,  are  apt  to  set 
the  bellows  “rocking,”  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  sound  “wobbles.” 

If  the  melody  is  included  in  the  ac¬ 
companiment  and  the  words  necessi¬ 
tate  the  repetition  of  a  note  in  the 
voice  part,  do  not  repeat  it  on  the  or¬ 
gan,  but  hold  the  notes  as  if  they  were 
tied. 

If  the  accompaniment  should  ascend 
above  the  voice  part,  avoid  the  use  of 
stops  of  flute  quality;  use  in  preference 
those  of  string  quality,  such  as  the 
dulceana  and  salicional.  Of  course  this 
does  not  apply  to  an  obligato  pas¬ 
sage,  in  which  a  phrase  of  melody,  in 
a  solo  stop,  is  used  to  contrast  with 
the  voice. 

A  piano  accompaniment  often  con¬ 
sists  of  extended  arpeggios;  there  are 
beautiful  on  the  piano  but  very  ugly  on 
the  organ.  They  should  be  condensed 
within  the  limits  of  an  octave.  Thus  an 
arpeggio  extending  from  A,  5th  line, 
to  A  above  the  treble  clef  (two  oc¬ 
taves),  may  be  changed,  to  extend  from 
the  first  A  to  the  octave  above,  and,  if 
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rapid,  notes  of  twice  the  value  may  be 
substituted. 

The  bass  notes  in  a  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  are  often  written  as  short  notes, 
and  the  hand  is  lifted  to  play  a  re¬ 
peated  chord  higher  up;  on  the  organ 
these  bass  notes  should  be  held,  pref¬ 
erably  by  a  soft  pedal.  This  prolonging 
of  the  bass  note  is  attained  on  the 
piano  by  the  use  of  the  damper  pedal. 

If  the  dulceana  and  stops  of  like  qual¬ 
ity  are  not  loud  enough,  the  open  diap¬ 
ason,  if  not  too  loud,  may  be  used.  It 
makes  the  best  accompaniment  for  a 
bass  voice.  The  only  reed  stop  that 
should  ever  be  used  with  a  solo  voice 
is  the  swell  oboe;  it  is  very  effective  if 
not  used  too  continuously. 

It  requires  long  practice  to  enable  one 
to  translate,  at  once,  a  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  into  one  for  the  organ,  but 
it  is  well  worth  studying.  Few  songs 
are  published  with  an  organ  accompani¬ 
ment.  The  oratorio  solos  have  a  con¬ 
densed  orchestral  accompaniment,  that 
also  requires  to  be  readjusted  to  fit  it 
for  the  organ. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  ORGAN. 

From  a  work  called  ‘‘My  Thoughts 
About  Music  and  Musicians,”  by  H.  H. 
Statham,  the  following  excerpts  con¬ 
cerning  organ  music  are  gleaned : 

‘‘The  great  glory  of  the  organ  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  it  alone,  among 
instruments  for  the  production  of  music, 
plans  a  great  power  of  sound — ‘an  om¬ 
nipotence  of  music’  as  Schumann  calls  it 
— under  the  control  of  one  mind  and 
hands.” 

Taking  into  consideration  these  quali¬ 
ties,  viz:  its  power,  variety  and  sustain¬ 
ing  power,  it  seems  evident  at  once 
that  the  true  province  of  such  an  in¬ 
strument  is  to  give  expression  to  the 
intellectual,  rather  than  the  emotional 
element  in  music. 

Mr.  Statham  is  very  savage  in  his 
strictures  on  the  modern  French 
school,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Saens, 
Widor,  Salome  and  Guilmant.  He  writes  : 
‘‘The  French  organ  composers  have 
sinned  vilely  against  good  taste:  their 
popular  organ  music  by  such  com¬ 
posers  as  Batiste  and  his  clan  is  only 
fit  to  be  played  at  a  wild  beast  show, 
and  even  their  best  composers  have 
descended  deep  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  Kickshaws  (!!)  but  there  is 
this  to  be  said  for  them,  that  at  their 
worst  they  are  not  absolutely  dull,  and 
at  their  best  are  original,  interesting 
and  graceful.” 

Mr.  Statham  is  inclined  to  be  force¬ 
ful  in  his  denunciations;  for  example, 
he  does  not  approve  of  playing  Han¬ 
del’s  choruses  as  organ  solos,  he  admits 
that  some  of  them,  the  fugues,  may  be 
tolerated,  but  he  winds  up  by  saying 
that  “the  lowest  deep  that  can  be  de¬ 
scended  to  in  this  way  is  to  play  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  on  the  organ.  A  man 
who  is  known  to  have  done  this  should 
be  avoided.”  We  fear  that  were  this 
dictum  to  be  put  in  force  there  would 
soon  be  a  great  dearth  of  organists. 

I  have  thought  these  quotations 
worth  giving,  because  their  author  is  a 
recognized  authority  in  musical  criti¬ 
cism.  They  are  extracted  from  lec¬ 
tures  given  at  the  Royal  Institution 
and  other  places  in  England 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ORGAN 
MUSIC  AND  ADAPTATIONS. 

The  chief  and  most  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment.  for  the  use  of  organ  transcriptions 
lies  in  the  fact,  as  Dr.  Palmer,  organist 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  has  put  it  re¬ 
cently,  that  there  is  “not  enough  inter¬ 
esting  and  inspired  original  organ  music 
to  go  round.  This  saying  may  seem 
rather  severe,  but  when  one  considers  the 
literature  of  the  organ  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  instruments  it  really 
does  appear  somewhat  limited.  If  we 
except  Bach,  Handel  and  Mendelssohn 
we  find  that  none  of  the  really  great 
composers  has  written  anything  for  the 
organ.  Aside  from  the  works  of  the 
composers  mentioned  above  there  is  no 
other  organ  music  in  existence  fit  to  be 
compared  with  the  great  musical  master¬ 
pieces  which  were  not  written  for  the 
organ.  The  organ  is  a  noble  instrument 
in  many  respects  and  it  unquestionably 
has  a  great  future  before  it;  but  great 
composers  so  far  have  preferred  other 
instruments,  less  mechanical,  less  rigid 
in  resources  and  capable  of  more  defi¬ 
nite  emotional  expression.  Many  of 
us  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  A.  Eagle 
field  Hull,  who  advances  the  claim,  in 
his  new  book  on  Organ  Playing,  that 
“organ  music  is  perhaps  the  highest 
branch  of  music”  or  that  “the  organ  is 
able  to  reflect  the  complex  emotions, 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  our  twentieth- 
century  civilization.”  There  is  much 
good  organ  music,  but  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  right  sort. 

bortunately  there  is  much  good  music 
by  the  best  writers  of  all  periods  which 
sounds  well  on  the  organ.  After  all 
good  music  is  always  good  music  and 
pure  music  always  proves  itself  no 
matter  under  what  guise.  If  it  be 
legitimate  to  transcribe  a  Beethoven 
symphony  or  a  Mendelssohn  overture  for 
the  pianoforte  it  is  equally  legitimate  to 
do  so  for  the  organ,  perhaps  even  more 
so.  In  fact,  the  practice  of  the  great 
composers  themselves  justifies  transcrip¬ 
tions,  for  most  of  them  have  “arranged” 
either  themselves  or  somebody '  else. 
Witness  Bach’s  transcription  of  the 
Vivaldi  Violin  Concertos  as  an  early 
instance.  In  transcribing  orchestral  and 
other  music  for  the  organ  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  imitate  tone  colors  and  com¬ 
binations,  rather  let  the  music  speak  for 
itself,  giving  it  the  best  rendition  possible. 
Music  which  depends  for  its  success 
solely  upon  color  had  best  be  avoided. 

A  photograph  has  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  also  extreme  detail,  but  it  does 
not  reproduce  colors,  yet  the  photo¬ 
graph  has  become  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  art  products. 

One  thing  the  organist  must  always 
bear  in  mind :  that  is  the  psychological 
proposition  that  the  player  having  the 
music  before  him  and  knowing  what  he 
is  playing  hears  it  far  differently  from 
the  listener  in  the  audience.  Very  often 
contrapuntal  intricacies  which  seem  clear 
enough  to  the  player  reach  the  audience 
only  as  a  confused  blur.  The  player 
should  endeavor  to  put  himself  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  place  of  the  listener  — 

P.  W.  Orem. 


QUEER  ORGANS. 

In  an  exhaustive  work  on  “"Organs 
and  Organ  Building,”  by  C.  A.  Ed¬ 
wards,  of  London,  there  are  described 
some  very  strange  organs.  As  this 
work  may  not  be  known  to  some  of 
our  readers  we  make  some  quotations. 
Mention  is  made  of  one  in  which  keys, 
pipes,  case  and  even  the  bellows  were 
made  of  alabaster. 

Another  had  a  case  covered  with 
angels,  animals  and  heads.  The  angels 
had  trumpets  which  they  raised  to  their 
lips.  Others  played  on  bells  and  kettle¬ 
drums.  One  angel  larger  than  the  rest 
soared  above  and  beat  time  with  a 
baton.  As  though  this  were  not  enough, 
there  was  a  firmament  over  the  organ, 
furnished  with  a  moving  sun  and  moon, 
and  with  jingling  stars  (called  cymbal 
stars).  I  here  were  also  nightingales  and 
cuckoos  and  eagles  that  flapped  their 
wings.  Unfortunately,  Edwards’  author-. 
■ty,  one  named  Seidel,  who  was  organist 
in  Breslau  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  does  not  tell  where  this 
wonderful  organ  was.  Some  modern 
builders  who  have  a  fancy  for  putting 
strange  contrivances  into  their  organs 
might  get  some  hint  from  this  for  a 
startling  “effect.” 

At  Saintes,  in  France,  a  certain 
Father  Julian  built  an  organ  the  pipes 
of  which  were  made  of  pasteboard.  One 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Paris,  the 
pipes  of  which  were  made  of  playing 
cards. 

The  writer  has  seen  a  set  of  pipes, 
one  of  pasteboard,  one  of  wood,  one  of 
metal  and  one  lined  with  cloth,  all  of 
which  sound  exactly  alike.  They  are 
the  work  of  the  great  acoustician  Koe- 
nig,  of  Paris.  His  object  was  to 
show  that  the  tone  quality  of  a  pipe 
was  a  matter  of  voicing,  not  of  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  making.  The  pipe  thus 
runs  counter  to  the  immemorial  belief  of 
organ  builders  that  the  tone  quality  was 
largely  dependent  upon  the  choice  of  the 
material  of  which  the  pipe  was  made. 
But  the  builders  must  be  in  some  degree 
mistaken,  since  it  is  the  air  in  the  pipe 
that  vibrates,  not  the  pipe  itself. 
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1  The  organ  is  the  most  complex  of 
all  instruments;  it  is  the  most'  har¬ 
monious  of  all;  it  is  the  grandest  of  all. 
It  stands  transcendentally  not  only 
above  every  other  instrument,  but 
above  every  other  combination  of  in 
struments.  No  orchestra  that  ever  ex- 
I  isted  has  the  breadth,  majesty  and 
grandeur  that  belong  to  this  Prince  of 
Instruments. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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THE  OPERA  ORCHESTRA. 

No  branch  of  musical  activity  is  of 
greater  importance  to  the  violinist  and 
violin  student  than  the  production  of 
opera.  To  the  professional  orchestra 
violinist  the  opera,  in  its  various  forms, 
offers  the  greatest  source  of  income  by 
reason  of  the  large  number  of  strings 
required  for  its  orchestra;  to  the  violin 
student  it  is  valuable  as  a  school  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  musical  style;  to  the  com¬ 
poser  and  arranger  of  violin  music  its 
myriad  melodies  offer  a  never  failing 
supply  of  rich  musical  material  to  be 
worked  up  in  suitable  forms  for  the  use 
of  the  violin  student  and  the  artist. 

Theatres  devoted  chiefly  to  the  drama 
can  get  along  with  small  orchestras  or 
none,  as,  witness  the  action  of  several 
New  York  managers  in  dispensing  with 
their  orchestras  altogether,  even  for 
entr’acte  music.  For  the  production  of 
opera,  however,  a  complete  orchestra  is 
absolutely  essential  for  an  adequate 
presentation  of  the  composer  s  ideas. 
The  orchestra  is  the  life  and  foundation 
of  every  production  of  opera.  In  the 
great  opera  houses  of  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  production  of  grand 
opera,  such  as  those  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  of  New  \ork,  orchestras 
of  from  7 5  to  100  men  are  employed,  all 
executive  musicians  of  the  highest  class. 
As  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  membership 
of  these  orchestras  consists  of  the  first 
and  second  violins,  violas,  cellos  and 
double  basses,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
what  this  means  to  players  on  string  in¬ 
struments  in  the  way  of  a  livelihood. 
Extra  musicians  are  also  frequently  re¬ 
quired  on  the  stage  in  certain  operas. 

COMIC  OPERA. 

For  the  production  of  comic  opera, 
musical  comedies,  and  similar  works,  in 
theatres  and  opera  houses  of  ordinary 
size,  orchestras  of  from  20  to  50  men 
are  employed.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  in 
the  production  of  their  famous  comic 
operas  at  the  Savoy  theatre  in  London, 
furnished  steady  employment  for  years 
to  an  orchestra  of  between  40  and  50 
men.  Comic  opera  and  musical  comedy, 
which  are  extremely  popular  in  our  own 
country,  furnish  employment  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  violinists  and  other  string  in¬ 
strument  players. 

Grand  opera,  all  over  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  is  constantly  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  the  demand  for  violinists  for 
its  orchestras  will  be  on  an  increasing 
scale  for  many  years  to  come.  Oscar 
Hammerstcin,  the  New  York  impresario 
of  opera,  who  now  lives  in  London,  has 
just  built  a  magnificent  opera  house,  in 
that  city,  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,  as 
a  permanent  home  for  grand  opera. 
New  York,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  supports  a  five  months’  season  of 
grand  opera,  in  which  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  the  greatest  collection  of  song¬ 
birds  to  be  heard  on  this  planet.  Tt  is 
also  said  that  it  will  be  only  a  short 
time  before  New  York  will  have  a  mag¬ 
nificent  new  building,  devoted  to  grand 
opera,  which  will  compare  favorably  in 


point  of  architecture  with  those  in  the 
principal  capitals  of  Europe.  The  price 
of  seats  at  the  Metropolitan  was  raised 
last  season  an  average  of  20  per  cent., 
without  any  effect  on  the  attendance;  in 
fact  the  attendance  was  greater  last  year 
than  ever  before.  Boston  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  erected  handsome  temples  as 
homes  of  grand  opera,  and  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  large  city  in  the  United  States  that 
is  not  figuring  on  a  permanent  building 
for  grand  opera. 

There  is  the  greatest  activity  in  oper¬ 
atic  circles  the  world  over.  Chicago 
now  has  a  permanent  grand  opera  com¬ 
pany  under  the  directorship  of  Andreas 
Dippel,  late  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  and  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  until  she  will  have  a  new 
opera  house  built  on  ambitious  lines. 

New  Orleans  has  supported  a  long  sea¬ 
son  of  French  opera  for  years,  San 
Francisco  enjoys  grand  opera  for  a 
month  each  year,  and  the  other  large 
American  cities  furnish  good  support  to 
short  seasons  of  grand  opera,  produced 
by  traveling  opera  companies.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  large  city 
in  the  United  States  will,  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years,  have  its  own  opera 
house  and  permanent  grand  opera  com¬ 
pany.  In  South  America  the  demand  for 
opera  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  Mexico  City  has  just  erected  a  new 
opera  house,  which  will  take  its  place 
among  the  handsomest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

All  this  activity  in  opera  spells  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  orchestra  violinist. 

AN  ORCHESTRA  PLAYER’S  SALARY. 

As  it  requires  thoroughly  competent 
players  *o  cope  with  the  score  of  a  grand 
opera,  the  string  department  of  an  opera 
orchestra  must  be  made  up  of  good  ma¬ 
terial.  No  class  of  orchestral  work  is 
better  paid  than  that  required  for  first 
class  grand  opera.  Salaries  are  higher 
in  New  York  and  other  large  American 
cities  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
New  York  City,  the  scale  of  the  musical 
union,  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
in  force  at  present  is  as  follows : 

PRICE  LIST,  GRAND  OPERA,  CLASS  1. 

Orchestra  musicians  for  grand  opera 
(in  any  language),  for  not  more  than  5 
performances  each  week,  $35 ;  extra  per¬ 
formances  pro  rata.  Extra  musicians 
with  one  day  rehearsal,  each  perform¬ 
ance,  $8.  Musicians  engaged  for  longer 
than  one  week  are  permitted  to  give  six 
rehearsals  before  the  season  begins,  free 
of  charge.  All  necessary  rehearsals  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  for  new  works  are  given 
free.  For  repetition  not  more  than  one 
rehearsal  is  given  free  for  each  opera. 
Not  more  than  one  rehearsal  a  day,  and 
no  rehearsals  on  matinee  days.  Extra 
day  rehearsals  for  orchestra,  per  man, 
$4.  All  evening  rehearsals  are  charged 
the  same  as  performances.  No  rehearsal 
shall  exceed  four  hours.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  hour  or  fraction  thereof,  per  man, 
$1. 

GRAND  OPERA,  CLASS  2. 

Orchestra  musicians,  where  the  price 
of  the  choicest  seats  is  over  $2,  but  does 
not  exceed  $3,  for  one  week  only,  6 


evenings  and  1  matinee,  per  week,  $42. 
For  longer  engagements  than  one  week, 
per  week,  $35.  All  extra  performances 
pro  rata.  Single  performances  with  one 
day  rehearsal,  $8;  extra  day  rehearsals, 
per  man,  $3.  Rules  in  regard  to  length 
of  rehearsals,  etc.,  same  as  for  Class  1. 

GRAND  OPERA,  CLASS  3. 
Orchestra  musicians,  where  the  price  of 
the  choicest  seats  does  not  exceed  $2, 
for  one  week  only,  6  evenings  and  one 
matinee  performance,  per  week,  $35. 
For  a  longer  engagement  than  one  week, 
per  week  $28.  Extra  performances  pro 
rata.  Single  performances  with  one  day 
rehearsal,  $8.  The  leader  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  shall  receive  double  these  prices. 

For  comic  opera,  musical  comedy, 
operettas,  etc.,  the  musicians  are  paid 
$25  per  week  for  seven  performances, 
and  extra  performances  pro  rata. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the 
above  prices  are  the  minimum.  The 
leading  first  violinist  (concertmeister), 
receives  a  much  higher  salary  than  the 
rest,  as  do  certain  other  members  of  the 
orchestra,  who  are  especially  proficient. 
Some  of  these  receive  as  high  as  $75  per 
week.  Prices  for  the  same  class  of  work 
are  little  if  any  lower  in  other  American 
cities  than  they  are  in  New  York,  but  are 
very  much  lower  in  Europe. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRAND  OPERA. 

To  fill  a  position  in  a  grand  opera  or¬ 
chestra,  a  violinist  must  have  a  broad, 
highly  advanced  technic,  great  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  musician,  the  faculty  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  beat  of  the  director  with  unfail¬ 
ing  accuracy,  and  good  health.  The  gen¬ 
eral  public  attending  the  opera  has  no 
conception  of  the  high  standard  of  musi¬ 
cal  knowledge  required  in  the  orchestra. 
Many  a  member  of  the  orchestra  quite 
unknown  to  fame,  has  greater  musical 
knowledge  than  some  of  the  great  stars 
on  the  stage.  While  the  earlier  operas, 
or  even  opera  of  the  Italian  type,  such 
as  11  Trovatore  and  Sonambula,  present 
no  great  difficulties  to  a  good  orchestral 
violinist,  some  of  the  more  modern 
operas,  especially  those  by  Wagner,  are 
very  difficult.  Wagner  was  a  supreme 
master  of  writing  for  the  orchestra,  and 
in  his  music  dramas,  he  did  not  spare 
the  orchestra.  Many  of  the  first  violin 
parts  of  his  operas  are  harder  than  the 
average  violin  concerto,  and  require  a 
high  order  of  technic  to  play  them.  Wil¬ 
helm  j,  the  great  violinist,  once  acted  as 
concertmeister  of  the  orchestra  during 
a  seas'  n  of  Wagner  opera  in  Europe, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  com¬ 
poser.  In  Die  IValkure,  when  the 
famous  passages  were  reached,  repre¬ 
senting  the  ride  of  Valkyries  through  the 
air,  Wilhelmj,  speaking  of  the  part  given 
to  the  first  violins,  turned  to  Wagner 
and  said,  “The  part  you  have  written 
here  is  impossible.”  Wagner  replied,  “I 
wish  to  give  the  effect  of  these  mythical 
beings  sweeping  through  the  air.  The 
violins  will  have  to  do  the  best  they  can 
with  it,  I  think  the  effect  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  even  if  every  note  in  the  passage 
is  not  played.”  The  passage  was  tried, 
and  its  remarkable  success  proved  that 
Wagner’s  wonderful  instinct  in  writing 
characteristic  effects  for  the  orchestra 
had  proved  correct.  The  “Ride  of  the 
Valkyries”  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
pieces  of  orchestra  music  in  existence. 

The  student  who  expects  to  fit  himself 
for  the  grand  opera  orchestra  must  mas¬ 
ter  his  instrument  thoroughly;  no  half 
way  technic  will  do  at  all.  He  must  also 
have  had  much  experience  in  orchestral 
playing  and  following  the  director’s  beat. 
In  no  class  of  musical  composition  is  so 
much  liberty  taken  with  tempos,  as  in 
opera.  The  man  in  the  orchestra  must 
literally  “hang  on  the  end  of  the  direc¬ 
tor’s  stick,”  at  all  times.  Observance  of 
the  expression  marks  is  also  of  extreme 
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importance.  It  is  also  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  grand  opera  musician  to  be 
able  to  transpose  at  sight,  for  the  key  of 
any  part  of  the  opera  may  be  put  up  or 
down  at  any  time  to  suit  the  necessities 
of  the  singers.  The  director  may  even 
order  a  transposition  in  the  middle  of  a 
performance,  where  no  rehearsal  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

Good  health  is  also  a  prime  require¬ 
ment  for  the  opera  musician.  The  work 
{  is  very  taxing,  as  rehearsals  are  long, 
and  performances  last  from  8  to  11,  11.30 
or  even  12  o’clock.  During  all  this  time 
the  nervous  system  of  the  performer  is 
keyed  up  to  a  high  tension,  and  his  vigi¬ 
lance  cannot  be  relaxed  for  a  moment. 
The  strings  have  much  more  to  do  than 
the  wind  instruments,  and  when  not  play¬ 
ing  are  busy  counting  rests,  so  as  to 
bring  their  next  passage  in  at  the  proper 
time. 

To  an  ambitious  musician,  a  position 
in  a  grand  opera  orchestra  has  often  been 
a  stepping  stone  to  higher  things.  Many 
an  orchestral  violinist  has  stepped  from 
the  ranks  to  a  position  as  a  singer  in  the 
cast,  or  to  the  director’s  post,  and  not  a 
few  have  achieved  success  as  composers 
of  operas,  largely  from  their  experience 
gained  in  the  orchestra.  The  salaries  of 
eminent  directors  of  grand  opera  are 
very  large,  sums  as  high  as  $10,000  hav¬ 
ing  sometimes  been  paid  to  the  orchestra 
director  for  a  season  of  opera.  In  our 
own  country  the  director  of  a  traveling 
opera  company,  of  no  special  note,  usually 
,  receives  from  $60  to  $100  per  week. 


TESTED  STRINGS. 

A  bad,  worn-out  gas  mantle  gives  a 
feeble,  sickly  light,  no  matter  what  the 
pressure  and  quality  of  the  gas.  In  the 
;  same  manner  poor  violin  strings,  either 
1  false  or  of  poor  quality,  or  worn  out, 
will  rob  the  finest  violin  of  its  good  tone 
Strings  should  be  changed  reasonably 
often,  whether  they  break  or  not,  and 
false  lengths  should  not  be  used  at  all. 

Although  more  expensive,  it  will  be 
found  the  best  policy  in  the  end  to  use 
tested  strings,  which  can  be  obtained  of 
any  large  music  dealer.  These  strings 
I  are  warranted  not  to  be  false,  and  to  be 
correct  in  fifths,  thus  saving  the  violinist 
a  vast  amount  of  time  which  he  would 
otherwise  spend  in  hunting  out  good 
(  lengths  from  ordinary  untested  strings. 
The  late  J.  T.  Carrodus,  the  eminent 
English  violinist,  in  advocating  the  use  of 
'  tested  strings,  stated  that  he  personally 

!had  often  spent  almost  an  entire  day  in 
choosing  a  good  set  of  strings  for  use  in 
k  an  important  public  performance  before 
tested  strings  came  into  vogue.  If  a 
string  has  to  be  put  on  in  a  hurry  during 
■a  performance,  or  in  the  middle  of  an 
orchestral  selection,  the  violinist  with  a 
tested  string  feels  safe,  while  the  player 
with  an  ordinary  length  is  as  likely  to  get 
a  bad  as  a  good  one. 

Violin  strings  are  the  vocal  chords  of 
the  violin,  and  it  is  impossible  to  devote 

I ‘too  much  care  to  them.  Every  violin 
player  should  have  a  string  gauge,  so  as 
to  get  strings  of  the  thickness  which  he 

i,  has  found  to  give  the  best  results  for  his 
violin.  The  eye  is  very  deceptive  in 
choosing  violin  strings  of  the  proper 
thickness,  and  it  is  much  better  to  use 
'the  gauge.  An  occasional  rubbing  down 
jof  the  strings  with  a  bit  of  silk  slightly 
pnoistened  with  almond  oil  will  be  found 
beneficial  in  the  case  of  players  who  suffer 
from  perspiration. 

A  stock  of  strings  should  be  kept  on 
nand,  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  jar  with 
1  ground  glass  stopper,  which  perfectly 
excludes  the  air. 


.  Prove  to  me  that  you  can  control  your- 
jpelf  and  I’ll  say  that  you  are  an  educated 
i  nan ;  without  this  all  other  education  is 
,  jood  for  next  to  nothing. — Mrs.  Oliphant. 


W.  R. — As  a  general  proposition,  heavy 
labor  with  the  hands  and  arms,  it  continuous, 
is  injurious  to  the  bowing  and  left  hand  work 
of  a  violinist,  since  such  heavy  labor  has 
a  tendency  to  stiffen  the  muscles.  The  mus¬ 
cles  of  a  violinist  must  be  supple  and  elastic 
to  the  last  degree,  since  such  lightning  quick¬ 
ness  is  required  of  them.  Even  prize  lighters, 
whose  work  requires  great  agiilty  and  swift¬ 
ness  of  action,  as  well  as  strength,  do  not, 
in  their  training,  do  a  great  quantity  of 
heavy  work,  such  as  exercising  with  enormous 
dumb-bells,  lifting  huge  weights,  etc.  1, 
they  practice  with  dumb-bells  at  all,  it  is 
with  comparatively  light  ones. 

If  a  violin  student  exercises  to  develop  his 
arms  it  should  be  in. the  lighter  forms.  Very 
few  violinists  or  violin  students  do  gym¬ 
nasium  work  to  develop  their  muscles  with 
a  view  to  Improving  their  playing,  since  the 
muscles  involved  in  violin  playing  are  not 
necessarily  those  used  in  ordinary  exercise. 
Very  few  great  violinists  use  any  special  ex¬ 
ercises  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  condi¬ 
tion,  as  the  practice  of  the  instrument  itself 
is  its  own  best  exercise,  and  keeps  the  mus¬ 
cles  in  proper  condition. 

The  amount  of  manual  labor  which  you 
say  you  do  for  brief  periods,  three  times  a 
week,  would  not,  I.  should  think,  affect  your 
playing  injuriously.  It  is  only  where  heavy 
manual  labor  is  continued  daily  for  several 
hours  a  day  that  the  muscles  become  perma¬ 
nently  stiff. 

C.  McR. — The  wrist  must  not  touch  the 
ribs  of  the  violin  when  playing  in  the  second 
position.  This  is  one  of  the  most  frequem 
faults  a  pupil  falls  into  when  playing  in 
this  position.  As  a  rule  teachers  prefer  to 
take  up  the  study  of  the  third  position  before 
commencing  the  second. 

H.  L. — Great  teachers  of  the  violin  in 
Europe  do  not  accept  all  pupils  who  apply. 
They  do  not  conduct  violin  teaching  as  a 
business,  but  as  an  art.  A  pupil  must  show 
marked  talent  before  they  will  take  him.  li 
is  often  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  Ameri¬ 
can  pupils  that  these  great  teachers  will  not 
take  their  money,  even  although  they  offer 
more  than  the  teacher’s  regular  fee  '  These 
teachers  have  a  reputation,  and  insist  on  sus¬ 
taining  it.  It  is  a  good  deal  as  it  would  be 
in  the  case  of  a  great  violin  maker ;  he  would 
not  try  to  make  a  violin  and  put  his  name 
to  it  out  of  some  cross-grained,  gnaned, 
sappy  piece  of  wood  which  some  one  brought 
to  him  to  be  fashioned  into  a  violin.  Many 
students  try  to  become  professional  violin¬ 
ists,  who  have  not  the  talent.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  such  aspirants  to  study  sim¬ 
ply  for  their  own  amusement,  and  adopt  some 
other  profession. 

G.  A.  S. — The  manuscript  which  you  en¬ 
close  is  the  Minuet  No.  2  in  G,  and"  is  one 
of  six  minuets  for  the  piano,  written  by 
Beethoven,  and  published  originally  by 
Breitkopf  and  Iiiirtel.  The  set  is  known  as 
the  “Six  Minuets,"  and  is  a  posthumous 
work.  Two  good  arrangements  for  the  violin 
and  piano  of  this  work  can  he  obtained,  one 
edited  by  Burmester,  and  the  other  by  Am- 
brosio.  This  charming  composition  is  played 
in  concert  frequently  by  Mlscha  Elman  and 
other  noted  violinists,  and  as  it  is  not  tech¬ 
nically  difficult,  I  would  advise  violinists 
everywhere  to  add  it  to  their  repertoire,  espe¬ 
cially  as  an  encore  number.  A  piano  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  minuet  appeared  in  The  Etude 
in  October,  1909. 

E.  H. — The  copy  of  the  label  you  send  is 
a  correct  Stradivarius  label,  but  whether  it, 
or  your  violin,  is  genuine  could  only  be  de¬ 
termined  by  an  expert. 

2.  For  the  beginning,  you  could  probably 
make  a  bow  costing  $4  or  $5  answer,  but  for 
fine  solo  work,  you  would  find  a  bow  costing 
from  $25  to  $50  a  great  assistance. 

W.  K. — There  is  no  one  violinist  who  can 
be  considered  the  “greatest  in  the  world." 
There  would  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  if  submitted  to  various 
musical  authorities  ;  besides,  one  artist  might 
excel  in  one  style  of  music  and  another  in 
another  style. 

2.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  Antonius 
Stradivarius  was  the  greatest  of  all  violin 
makers,  although  many  eminent  violinists 
have  preferred  the  violins  of  Guarnerius  and 
even  other  Cremona  masters. 

3.  You  would  have  to  write  to  Maud 
Powell  herself  for  the  information  you  re¬ 
quire  about  her  violin.  Address  your  letter 
in  care  of  Tiie  Etude  and  It  will  be  for¬ 
warded. 

W.  I).  C. — As  a  rule  Stradivarius  made  the 
backs  of  his  violins  of  maple,  the  bellies  of 
pine  or  spruce,  and  the  inner  framework,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  blocks  and  linings,  of  willow 
from  the  banks  of  the  Po  about  Cremona. 
Occasionally  he  varied  from  these  woods,  as 
he  was  fond  of  making  experiments,  it  is  as 
impossible  .for  an  expert  to  say  whether  an 
old  violin  is  genuine  or  not  by  a  written  de¬ 
scription  as  it  would  be  for  a  bank  cashier  to 
say  whether  a  bank-note  which  he  had  never 
seen  was  counterfeit  or  genuine.  Your  only 
course  is  to  get  the  opinion  of  an  expert  who 
has  seen  many  Stradivarius  violins  and  knows 
all  their  characteristics.  Y’ou  must  remember 
that  Stradivarius  violins  have  been  cunuing'.v 
counterfeited  for  many  years,  as  to  choice  of 
wood  and  in  every  other  respect. 
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LUISE  ”  (16,500  tons).  Sailing  from  New  York,  January  30, 
1912,  on  a  78-Day  Cruise  to  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  the  Orient.  Cost,  $325  and  upward.  The  “  Victoria 
Luise  ”  is  equipped  with  modern  features  providing  every  luxury 
and  comfort  on  long  cruises. 

Italy  and  Egypt 

SpeciaHrip  by  the  superb  transatlantic  liner  “Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,”  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  steamer  of  the  service. 

Equipped  with  Ritz-Carlton  Restaurant,  Palm  Garden, 
Gymnasium,  Electric  Baths,  Elevators.  Will  leave  New 
York,  February  14,  1912,  for  Madeira,  Gibralter,  Algiers, 
Villefranche  (Nice),  Genoa,  Naples  and  Port  Said.  Time 
for  sight-seeing  at  each  port.  To  or  from  Port  Said,  $165  and  up. 
To  or  from  all  other  ports,  $115  and  up. 

West  Indies 

Five  Delightful  Cruises  to  Panama  Canal,  Venezuela  and  Bermuda, 
leaving  New  York  by  the  Palatial  Twin-screw  Steamers 

S.  S.  Moltke  (12,500  tons),  28  days,  Jan.  25,  Feb. 

24,  1912 . $150  and  up 

S.  S.  Hamburg  (11,000  tons),  21  days,  Feb.  10, 

March  7,  1912 . $125  and  up 

S.  S.  Moltke  (12,500  tons),  16  days,  March  16, 

I912 . $85  and  up 

Grand  Annual  Event 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

November,  1912,  and  February,  1913,  by  the  Large  Cruising  Steam¬ 
ship,  “VICTORIA  LUISE”  (16,500  tons). 

A  few  accommodations  available  on  S.  S.  Cleveland,  from  San 

Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1912. 

Your  comfort  and  pleasure  assured.  Send  for  booklets  giving  information,  etc. 
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41-45  Broadway,  New  York 
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© 


“NEW 


IN  THE 


YEAR’S  EVE 
STUDIO.” 

Scene:  Miss  Marsh's  Studio.  Time, 
Advice,  Work,  Rewards,  and  New  Re¬ 
solves,  are  seated  around  the  study  table. 
Curtains  are  drawn  and  the  lights  are 
turned  low. 

Time  (smiling  and  bowing):  It’s  fine 
to  come  here  each  year  and  plan  for 
these  people.  I  wonder  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  us  any  way,  without  plans ! 

Work  (opening  an  account  book):  It 
would  all  be  a  horrible  jumble! 

Rewards  (shifting  uneasily  in  his 
chair):  If  there  were  no  plans  I’d  never 
get  in  edgeways. 

Advice  (selecting  a  more  comfortable 
chair):  Thank  goodness  I  can  exist 

without  plans.  The  worst  of  it  is  I’ve 
grown  so  dreadfully  commonplace. 

New  Resolves  (yawning  and  stretching 
himself):  Not  more  so  than  I,  my  dear 
friend.  It’s  my  turn  again  to  step  for¬ 
ward  and  lead  these  students  on  to  new 
life.  I’m  tired  to  death  of  yearly  re¬ 
solves!  Why  not  daily,  even  hourly 
resolutions?  Perhaps  we  would  get 
somewhere  then ! 

Time  (looking  toward  the  door):  Oh, 
here  are  the  twins ! 

(Inspiration  and  Aspiration  enter, 
both  speaking  at  once):  We  knew  where 
to  find  you.  You’ve  been  grumbling — oh, 
we  can  always  fell.  We  have  a  box  out¬ 
side  and  in  it  are  packed  the  most  won¬ 
derful  wonders.  They  (the  teacher  and 
children)  will  marvel  at  so  much  com¬ 
ing  out  of  so  small  a  box.  But  the  big¬ 
gest  wonder  of  all  didn’t  have  to  go 
in  the  box.  We  might  have  put  it 
straight  into  the  piano,  into  the  music, 
into  the  door  bell  and  down  the  tele¬ 
phone,  even  into  their  smile  and  their 
“Good  morning,”  only  we  felt  they  would 
not  recognize  it  unless  it  came  out  of 
something,  so  we  put  it  in  with  the  rest. 
It’s  Hope. 

Aspiration  :  We  put  in  Hope  for  the 
teacher,  and  a  list  of  new  music  to  try 


into  note-reading;  time-killing  affairs  in 
which  the  teacher  reaps  all  the  benefit. 

New  Resolves:  For  my  part  I  long 
for  more  recitals.  What’s  all  this  music 
studying  for,  if  not  to  be  used  as  we 
use  our  goodwill  and  our  smile.  It’s 
for  everyday,  like  soap  and  water,  to 
take  the  dust  of  commonplaceness  away. 

Rewards  :  Quite  right  —  when  I  can 
make  the  tiniest .  child  feel  that  she  is 
using  her  music  to  make  some  one  happy, 
then  I  know  that  she  will  never  shrink 
from  using  this  greatest  of  all  gifts,  just 
to  help  others.  (Loud  knocking  outside.) 

All  Together:  Come  in!  Come  in! 
(Enter  Progress.) 

Progress  (out  of  breath):  I’m  late.  I 
was  putting  the  Practical  Things  in  the 
box,  you  know  those  twins,  Inspiration 
and  Aspiration,  are  always  so  up  in  the 
clouds  that  they  forget  all  about  plans 
for  more  sight  reading  in  1912.  I’m  truly 
surprised  at  the  note  stumblers  I’ve  had 
to  check  up  this  year. 

Advice:  Please  save  their  feelings  by 
not  mentioning  names. 

Work:  We  need  more  sight-reading 
and  more  duet-playing,  that’s  positively 
a  lost  art  in  these  days  of  cram. 

Rewards  :  What  better  pastime  in  the 
years  to  come  than  to  sit  down  evenings 


“That  sounds  fine,  but  how  can  I  make 
John  and  Bessie  do  that?’ 

New  Resolves:  Don’t  put  it  into  her 
mind  by  saying  it  yourself. 

Work:  Come!  Come!  They  will  do 
it,  never  fear.  I  want  all  the  boys  and 
girls  to  take  part.  I  want  them  to  feel 
that  this  is  a  fine  place  to  come — a  place 
of  broad  culture  and  much  love.  I  want 
them  to  know  that  “to  take  lessons  and 
“to  practice”  is  a  glorious  privilege.  I 
want  them  to  be  prompt  to  lessons  and 
I  want  them  to  try  hard. 

New  Resolves:  And  I’m  sure  they’ll 
all  think  you  are  preaching — can’t  we 
give  them  something  new?  (A  rose- 
colored  light  floods  the  studio  and  the 
door  opens  silently.  Enter  New  Year 
holding  a  box.) 

New  Year:  'I’m  new — can’t  you  give 
me  to  them?  (All  rise  and  bow.) 

All  together:  What  better  gift — and 
the  box  that  Inspiration  and  Aspiration 
packed,  what  shall  we  do  with  it? 

New  Year:  Open  it. 

(Places  the  box  on  the  table.  Progress 
opens  the  lid;  they  look  in  and  behold 
Success.  They  take  out  bits  of  it  and 
place  them  about  the  studio.  The  clock 
strikes  one.  All  vanish  except  Nf.w  Year, 
zvho  seals  the  box  with  Joy  and  places 
it  in  the  piano.) 

New  Year:  At  last  1912  and  I  are 
alone — and  now  lets  see  if  they  will  find 
the  place  where  the  box  has  been  put ! 


MAGICAL  MUSIC. 


SOME  OPERAS  A  CHILD  SHOULD 
KNOW. 


and  play  four  handed  with  some  neigh-  composer 


this 


bor? 

New  Resolves  :  Can’t  we  make 
plainer  to  the  teachers?  We  must. 

Advice:  What  a  shame  Must  isn’t  with 
us  any  more. 

Work:  It’s  all  in  the  age;  he  had  to 
go,  he  was  so  awfully  out  of  style.  It’s 
the  playtime  age,  things  have  to  be  at¬ 
tractive  and  pleasing  and  very  sugary  to 
make  them  go  down. 

Progress:  You  forget  the  box,  my 
friends,  it  may  change  all. 

Inspiration  and  Aspiration:  “Re¬ 
sults”  is  one  of  the  things  we  put  on 
top,  that  together  with  the  “Royal  Road.” 

Work  :  I  hope  you  put  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  I  am  the  "Royal  Road,”  other- 


over;  it  is  said  that  'the  teacher  who 
has  no  opportunity  to  hunt  novelties  in  wise  it  will  prove  misleading 
the  city  is  badly  handicapped,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case. 

Time  (jumping  up):  To  be  sure!  A 
saucy  clerk,  perhaps,  or  an  indifferent 
one!  Counting  carfare  and  time  lost 
she’s  much  better  off  with  Uncle  Sam’s 
postage  stamp.  You  know  it  brings 
nearly  everything  to  our  door  these 
days. 

Inspiration:  We  both  believe  that 

there  is  no  need  for  a  country  studio 
lacking  in  anything  that  counts  for 
down-to-dateness. 

Work  (growing  restless)  :  I  hope  you 
put  in  something  special  for  boys. 

Aspiration  :  We  did — plenty  of  tunes 
and  stories  and  pictures,  and  several 


Inspiration  :  We  tried  to  make  that 
more  conspicuous  than  ever  before,  be¬ 
cause  Americans,  even  the  children,  are 
looking  for  short  cuts.  If  we  can  make 
these  pupils  see  that  the  lesser  things 
done  perfectly  lead  to  the  bigger  things 
done  well,  then  we  can  put  in  more  Hope 
for  1913. 

Rewards  :  Leschetizky  himself  said, 
“If  you  can  play  the  first  of  the  second 
book  of  Czerny  Velocity  Studies  per¬ 
fectly,  you  can  play  the  first  movement 
of  the  Beethoven  C  minor  concerto.” 

New  Resolves:  That’s  really  the  most 
encouraging  thing  I’ve  heard  in  months. 

Work:  Isn’t  a  sonata  and  a  concerto 
just  four  pieces?  Piece  up  these  pieces 


On  one  of  the  children  volunteering  to 
leave  the  room,  some  composer  of  the 
opera  is  selected  and  his  picture  hidden 
On  being  recalled,  the  child,  ignorant  of 
the  hiding  place,  must  commence  a  dili¬ 
gent  search,  taking  the  piano  as  a  gu.de. 
First,  from  the  composition  played  he 
must  guess  the  composer,  then  he  must 
hunt  for  him.  The  loud  tones  will  mean 
that  he  is  very  near  the  picture  and  the 
soft  tones  that  he  is  far  from  it. 

Another  way  of  playing  the  same  game 
is  for  the  child  who  has  been  out  of  the 
room  to  try  to  discover  on  his  return 
which  composer  they  are  thinking  of.  He 
must  begin  by  guessing  the  first  letter  of 
the  composer’s  name.  The  only  clue  af¬ 
forded  him  of  solving  the  riddle  must  be 
the  loud  or  soft  tones  of  the  piano  as  he 
calls  the  letter. 


Here  is  a  partial  list  of  well-known 
operas  every  music  student  should  know. 
Study  the  libretto  (the  words  of  the 
opera),  listen  to  the  pianoforte  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  talking-machine  records  of  the 
principal  songs,  and  study  the  life  of  the 


HILDA’S  DREAM. 


Hilda  had  been  counting  aloud  for  a 
long  time,  in  a  droning,  sing-song  voice. 
The  windows  were  open  wide  and  the 
room  was  sweet  with  honeysuckle.  Hilda 
was  twelve.  She  loved  music,  but  she 
hated  to  count  aloud  and  she  hated  exer¬ 
cises. 

“Oh,  my!”  said  Hilda,  “if  I  could  just 
play  and  not  do  all  this  stuff!”  and  she 
threw  Plaidy  on  the  floor  and  banged 
down  the  piano  lid.  She  leaned  her  head 
upon  the  closed  lid  and  shut  her  eyes. 

“Ouch !  ouch !”  cried  a  thin,  musical 
voice,  the  very  sweetest  voice  she  had 
ever  heard. 


“My  gracious!  whoever  can  that  be?’ 


!  I’m  the 


copies  of  the  Standard  History  with  the  and  what  an  enormous  reward! 


musical  map  at  the  end. 

Work  :  I’m  glad ;  so  many  teachers 
these  days  are  so  engaged  in  teaching 
pure  “Method”  they  are  apt  to  overlook 
little  things  like  tunes.  Goodness  knows 
we  ought  to  have  scores  of  tunes  and 
oceans  of  melody  and  plenty  of  stories, 
jokes  and  anecdotes. 

.  Advice  :  You  are  entirely  right,  my 
good  f,:  nd,  so  many  lessons  are  turned 


Rewards  (rising  and  bowing):  I’m 
glad,  indeed,  that  Work  and  I  under¬ 
stand  each  other  so  perfectly;  but  let’s 
see  what  are  some  of  the  Practical 
Things  that  Progress  has  put  in  the  box. 

Progress  :  Programs  to  be  worked  up 
by  teacher  and  pupil.  “The  Seasons,” 
“Then  and  Now,”  “Summer  Scenes  in 
Musicland,”  “Forgotten  Tunes.” 

Advice  :  And  the  'teacher  will  say, 


Humperdinck,  The  Children  of  the 
King;  Hansel  and  Gretel, 

Balfe,  The  Bohemian  Girl. 

Verdi,  II  Trovatore :  Rigoletto;  Aida. 

Wagner,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung; 
Lohengrin;  The  Mastersingers  of  Nurem¬ 
berg;  Parsifal;  The  Flying  Dutchman. 

Sullivan,  Pinafore;  The  Mikado. 

Mozart,  The  Magic  Flute. 

Meyerbeer,  The  Prophet. 

Mascagni,  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

Flotow,  Martha, 

De  Koven,  Robin  Hood. 

Bizet,  Carmen. 

Beethoven,  Fidelio. 

Weber,  Freischiitz. 

Thomas,  Mignon. 

Rossini,  William  Tell. 

Donizetti,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 

The  following  transcriptions  from  some 
of  the  operas  in  the  foregoing  list  may 
be  found  in  The  Etude  of  1910  and  1911 : 

Verdi,  Rigoletto.  (Etude,  January, 
1910.) 

Mascagni,  Piano  and  Violin,  Intermezzo 
from  Cavalleria  Rusticana.  (Etude,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1910.) 

Verdi,  Anvil  Chorus  from  II  Trovatore. 
(Etude,  March,  1910.) 

Donizetti,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. 
(Etude,  August,  1910.) 

Wagner,  Prize  Song  from  The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg.  (Etude,  October, 
1910.) 

Bizet,  Carmen  March,  arranged  from 
Carmen.  (Etude,  February,  1911.) 

Wagner,  Nibelung  March,  arranged 
from  the  trumpet  calls  in  The  Nibelung 
Ring.  (Etude,  March,  1911.) 

Weber,  Prayer  from  Freischiitz. 
(Etude,  May,  1911.)  This  number  may 
be  used  as  a  piano  arrangement. 

Use  the  above  selections  in  playing  the 
following  game  of 


said  Hilda,  in  surprise. 

“It’s  I.  Watch  out,  now! 

Spirit  of  Music.” 

Hilda  raised  the  lid,  and  there,  hanging 
from  middle  C,  by  one  finger,  dangled  the 
limp  form  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 

“See  here  what  you’ve  done.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  help  you  for  a  week  or 
more;  you’ve  mashed  my  finger,”  and  the 
Spirit  of  Music  held  his  finger  in  his 
mouth  and  looked  sorrowfully  at  Hilda. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  didn’t  know 
you  were  in  there,  and,  anyway,  I  didn’t 
know  anyone  helped  me  practice  but 
myself.” 

“I’m  always  in  there,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
you  know  the  days  you  practice  well  1 
work  with  you  like  a  tiger,  and  when  it's 
over  I  skip  and  dance  with  joy  because 
you  have  made  so  much  progress.  Days 
like  this,  though,  are  hard  on  me,  and  I 
just  have  to  give  it  up  and  h  de  between 
the  keys.  That's  where  I  was  going  when 
you  shut  the  lid  on  me.”  He  sat  down 
on  C  sharp,  looked  at  his  finger,  straight¬ 
ened  his  coat  and  pulled  on  his  boots. 

Hilda  thought  he  was  too  cunning  for . 
any  use  and  started  to  pick  him  up. 
"Don’t  do  that !”  he  shouted.  “Of  course, 
you  couldn’t  grasp  me,  anyway.  I’m  like 
the  shine  of  the  sun  and  the  perfume  of 
flowers.  I’m  in  the  song  of  the  world 
I’m  in  every  good  composition  you  plav. 

I’m - ,”  but  he  didn’t  fin:sh,  for  Hilda 

said,  “Bah — you’re  nothing  but  a  brag' 
and  with  that  the  Spirit  of  Music  van¬ 


ished. 

“Oh  !  come  back  ;  do,  please.  T  didn  t 
mean  it,”  and  Hilda  looked  longingly  into 
the  keyboard.  “Really  I  didn’t — I  don  t  - 
like  Plaidy,  but  I  do  love  music,  and  I 
think  I  would  like  you,  too.” 


WHAT  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MUSIC  SAID. 


“Well,  if  you  do  that  again  I’ll  never 
help  you  at  practice  time.  And  I’ll  tell! 
you.  Hilda  Strong,  and  every  other  girb 
in  this  century,  you  don’t  know  what  you 
have  to  be  grateful  for!”  and  his  e>es 
snapped  as  he  changed  his  seat  to  F  sharp 
Hilda  knew  he  was  nervous  and  excited 
from  the  way  he  kept  stamping  his  feet 
on  poor  E  sharp. 

“First,”  he  went  on  angrily,  “you  gi'ls 
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I 

lave  fine  pianos  to  practice  on ;  you  are 
ell  dressed,  well  fed,  your  parents  are 
nxious  for  you  to  learn  and  your 
lachers  encourage  and  pet  you.  You  are 
romised  a  year  in  New  York  or  Europe, 
bd  still  you  fuss  and  complain  about 
jracticing. 

|  “Now,  I’ll  just  tell  you  a  few  things  T 
flow,  and  perhaps  you  will  understand 
jitter  when  your  next  practice  time 
Smes.  Why,  I  remember  when  people 
jjiayed  upon  little  jingly  spinets  and  harp- 
Ichords,  instruments  that  your  mother 
,ould  put  in  the  garret.  When  pianos 
ere  made  few  except  the  leading  society 
:'ople  could  afford  them.  Piano  music 
las  not  enjoyed  then  as  it  is  now.  Poor 
iieethoven  used  to  writhe  under  what  he 
pnsidered  personal  slights.  Then,  as 
!>w,  people  talked  in  drawing-rooms  whe  1 
lyone  played  the  piano.  I  recall  a  time 

the  house  of  Prince  - .  Beethoven 

id  Ries,  the  famous  musicians,  were 
ked  to  play  together,  and  a  young  no- 
feman  talked  loudly  during  their  playing, 
nally,  in  a  fury,  Beethoven  lifted  Ries’ 
nds  from  the  piano  and  shouted.  ‘Stop  1 
twill  not  play  for  such  dogs!’  and  away 
!  went  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  apolo- 
jse. 

m_r  M 

HOW  BEETHOVEN  PRACTICED. 

1  ‘You  complain  about  an  hour  and  a 
If  at  the  piano.  What  do  you  think  of 
I'.ethoven,  who,  when  he  was  a  boy,  was 
pt  at  the  piano  for  hours,  and  was  given 
good  beating  every  time  he  left  it  with- 
t  his  father’s  permission?  Mozart  had 
pils  who  thought  nothing  of  five  hours 
Jay  at  the  piano.  Think  of  it ! 

‘You  are  promised  a  year  in  New  York 
in  Europe;  and  in  those  days  I  remem- 
'  well,  the  musicians  had  to  find  for 
ftnselves  noble  patrons,  rich  people,  who 
juld  help  them  on  in  their  study.  These 
bple  went  to  their  concerts  and  got 
usions  for  them.  Some  musicians  were 
Iren  into  the  homes  of  the  nobility, 
ere  they  might  work  free  from  worry 
:  the  cost  of  their  independence.  You 
^ls  need  only  to  close  the  parlor  door 
d  you  are  free  from  all  annoyance,  and 
,ir  parents  are  only  too  glad  to  hear 
ii  at  work.  Think  how  different  it  was 
jh  Bach  and  Handel,  with  Joseph 
.ydn  and  Beethoven! 

•I  suppose  you  know  that  George  Han¬ 
’s  father  abhorred  music?  As  soon  as 
anrge  began  to  show  a  taste  for  music. 

»  father  took  him  out  of  school  for 
1r  some  one  would  teach  him  the  notes. 

I  riend  of  the  family  found  a  little  dumb 
Het  for  him,  and,  being  sorry  for 
[urge,  he  hid  it  in  the  attic  for  him  to 
i'ctice  upon.  And  there,  all  by  himself, 

I’  little  fellow  learned  the  notes  and 
b  to  finger.  If  you  had  been  set  down 
[the  piano  in  a  room  all  by  yourself. 

|  you  suppose  you  could  have  done  as 

1? 


HAYDN  AND  HIS  TEACHER. 

Poor  Joseph  Haydn  had  almost  as  bad 
i:ime  with  that  selfish,  exacting  old 
iter.  If  Joseph  had  not  cut  off  the 
of  some  singer's  wig  at  choir  practio. 
iter  would  have  had  him  still.  Bless 
t  boy !  Old  Reuter  flew  into  a  ragt 
turned  him  out  then  and  there  with- 
I  a  penny. 

Of  course,  Joseph  had  plenty  of  time 
compose,  but  very  little  to  eat,  and 
‘e  was  no  one  to  listen  to  the  music 
made ;  so  one  night  he  started  out  to 
made  Herr  Curtz,  the  director  of  the 
nna  opera  house.  He  played  away 
I  a  long  time  in  the  cool  moonli.t  gar- 
l  The  house  was  dark  and  only  the 
[its  seemed  to  hear  his  music'  and  to 
I  -ver  in  dull  croaks. 

A 
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“Suddenly  up  went  the  window  and  out 
came  Curtz’s  head. 

“‘Who's  that  playing  down  there?’  he 
screamed. 

“‘It’s  Joseph  Haydn.’ 

“  ‘Well,  whose  music  are  you  playing, 
that’s  what  I  want  to  know?’ 

“  ‘Mine.’  Haydn  was  thoroughly  scared 
and  wished  he  hadn’t  come. 

“‘Yours?’  shrieked  Curtz,  and  down  hi 
came  and  seized  Joseph  by  the  collar  and 
dragged  him  upstairs.  ‘Now,  don’t  you 
dare  to  leave !’  he  thundered. 

“He  lighted  all  the  candles  in  the  room, 
and  Joseph  saw  a  beautiful  piano  stand¬ 
ing  there,  covered  with  opera  scores. 

“  ‘Now,  young  man,  you  are  the  chap 
I’ve  been  looking  for.  I’ve  a  new  libretto 
here  and  I  want  the  music  for  it  and 
you're  the  fellow  to  make  it.  Come,  my 
boy,  don’t  be  frightened.  I  was  so  afraid 
you’d  get  away  before  I  got  down.  Come 
over  to  the  piano  and  try.’ 

“Joseph  sat  down  before  the  piano  and 
he  tried  many  ideas,  but  none  seemed  to 
fit.  He  was  in  despair.  Here  was  his  op¬ 
portunity.  Was  he  going  to  fail?  At 
last  he  hit  upon  a  theme  that  suited.  He 
worked  upon  it  until  daylight,  and  when 
they  looked  at  the  score,  Act  I  was  fin¬ 
ished. 

HILDA’S  AWAKENING. 

“  ‘Good !’  and  Curtz  gave  him  a  rousing 
slap  on  the  shbulder.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  my!  Stop!  Stop!”  and  Hilda 
sprank  up  and  rubbed  her  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Strong  was  standing  near  her. 

“Why,  Hilda,  dear,  you  must  have  been 
asleep.  Didn’t  you  feel  that  last  slap  I 
gave  you?” 

“I  thought  it  was  Curtz,”  said  the  be¬ 
wildered  Hilda,  and  the  Spirit  of  Music 
laughed  aloud  at  the  joke  he  had  played. 

“Come,  dear,  after  this  you  must  not 
practice  so  long  at  a  time.  You're  all 
worn  out.” 

“Oh,  Mamma!”  cried  Hilda  joyfully, 

“I  know  some  one  who  will  always  be 
near  to  help  me  if  I  try.” 

“Who?”  asked  Mrs.  Strong. 

“Why,  it’s  the  Spirit  of  Music.” 


STARS  OF  THE  OPERA. 

(A  game  for  the  history  class.) 

To  each  player  is  given  a  card  with 
the  name  of  an  opera  star  and  her  lead¬ 
ing  role.  Calve — Carmen;  Burrian — Tri¬ 
stan;  Melba — Lucia;  Fremstad — Jsolda; 
Gadski — Briinnhilde ;  Caruso — Johnson ; 
Eames — Eva,  etc. 

A  blindfolded  leader  stands  in  the 
center  of  a  circle  of  children.  He  is 
the  manager.  Touching  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  he  says,  “What  opera  singer  is 
this?”  The  child  answers  “Calve,  come 
hear  me  sing  ”  Each  gives  the  name  of 
the  singer  written  on  his  card,  and  when 
all  are  named  the  manager  says,  “Go  get 
your  contracts.”  They  break  the  circle 
and  scamper  out  of  reach,  but  not  out 
of  the  room.  W’hen  the  manager  shouts 
“The  opera  season  is  here,  who’ll  sing 
Carmen ?”  the  child  representing  Calve 
answers.  The  manager  must  locate  her 
and  try  to  catch  her;  the  game  is  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  the  singers  are  caught. 
The  one  who  takes  the  longest  to  be 
caught  receives  a  favor  of  an  opera  star’s 
picture  in  her  leading  role. 


Musical  enthusiasm  must  be  never- 
ending.  Far  too  often  we  let  ourselves 
sink  into  indifference  for  the  art,  because 
of  the  drudgery  it  entails.  Let  us  learn 
to  be  like  Browning’s  thrush,  who  “Sings 
each  song  twice  over.  Lest  you  should 
think  he  never  can  recapture,  The  first 
fine  careless  rapture.” 


$600  Prize  Offer  for  A  great  deal  of 
Vocal  Compositions  interest  has  been 
shown  in  this 
Contest,  and  we  have  had  many  letters 
of  inquiry  from  composers  near  and 
far.  In  order  to  afford  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  those  living  at  a  distance  to 
compete,  and  also  to  give  a  little  more 
time  for  all,  it  has  been  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  extend  the  close  of  the  contest 
to  March  31,  after  which  time  the  ad¬ 
judications  will  be  made  promptly. 
To  the  many  inquirers  and  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  information  of  all  we  would  state 
that  there  is  no  reservation  as  to  the 
number  of  manuscripts  any  one  com¬ 
poser  may  submit.  Any  composer  may 
be  represented  in  any  or  all  of  the 
classes  and  he  may  send  in  as  many 
manuscripts  as  he  sees  fit.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  composer  to  specify 
in  which  class  he  wishes  each  manu¬ 
script  to  be  considered,  although  he 
may  do  so  if  he  prefers. 

All  manuscripts  that  are  not  success¬ 
ful  will  be  returned  promptly  to  the 
sender  after  the  close  of  the  Contest. 

A  Magnificent  The  adjective  “mag- 

Supplement.  nificent”  is  one  which 

should  be  used  with 
reserve,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  word  which  could  be  used  with  more 
propriety  in  describing  the  unusual  supple¬ 
ment  which  was  given  with  the  Christ¬ 
mas  issue  of  The  Etude  (Decem¬ 
ber,  1911).  The  title  “The  Musical  Hall 
of  Fame”  indicates  its  purpose.  It  was 
designed  to  show  a  kind  of  congress  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  music.  Bee¬ 
thoven  has  the  center  position,  for  the 
artist  evidently  thought  that  Beethoven 
was  the  greatest.  Wagner  is  on  one 
side  and  Bach  on  the  other,  and  the 
other  musicians  are  in  their  relative 
positions  according  to  the  artist’s  con¬ 
ception. 

The  color  is  a  soft  neutral  olive,  a 
fast  color  as  are  all  these  photograv¬ 
ures,  and  it  is  eminently  suited  for 
framing  and  hanging  over  the  piano  in 
your  home.  The  imported  copies  of 
this  picture  sold  for  from  $3.00  to  $6.00 
in  art  stores.  By  securing  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  impressions  we  were 
able  to  give  it  away  free  with  every 
copy  of  the  Christmas  Etude. 

The  price  of  The  Etude  with  the  art 
supplement  is  only  fifteen  cents.  All 
of  our  subscribers  got  the  picture  in 
the  regular  way.  We  can  insure  our 
regular  subscribers  getting  the  supple¬ 
ment  safely  as  it  was  wrapped  securely 
with  The  Etude.  We  can  supply  a  copy 
on  heavy  paper  in  a  photo-brown  care¬ 
fully  packed  and  delivered  in  a  heavy 
cardboard  tube  for  25c  postpaid. 

Teachers’  Supplies.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  teachers,  almost 
a  hundred  thousand  teachers,  have  an 
On  Sale  package  of  Theodore  Pres- 
ser  publications  in  their  studio  at  all 
times.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
teachers  receive  during  the  winter 
months  another  smaller  package  at 
regular  intervals  to  be  used  to  freshen 
the  regular  selection.  This  On  Sale  sys¬ 
tem  is  only  one  of  many  efforts  con¬ 


stantly  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by 
this  house  tending  to  aid  the  profes¬ 
sionals  in  their  work. 

Text  books  of  many  descriptions  are 
constantly  being  issued  even  of  greater 
importance  than  the  sheet  music  pub¬ 
lications  above  mentioned.  Perhaps  of 
greater  importance  from  the  teacher’s 
side  is  the  fact  that  beyond  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  sheet  music  and  music  books 
of  educational  value  is  the  carrying  in 
stock  constantly  all  publications  by 
every  American  and  European  pub¬ 
lisher  to  a  very  large  extent.  This 
means  prompt  filling  of  mail  orders 
whether  from  the  teachers  or  from  the 
trade,  and  in  every  case  at  the  very 
best  discount  it  is  possible  to  receive 
anywhere. 

Our  first  bundle  of  catalogues,  which 
contains  thematic  lists  of  various 
grades  of  publications  for  piano  or 
voice  or  both  and  full  information  with 
regard  to  our  system  of  dealing  and  our 
discounts,  will  be  cheerfully  sent  on 
application. 

By  all  means  investigate  the  On  Sale 
system,  including  the  new  music  On 
Sale  for  piano,  vocal  and  octavo.  If 
almost  a  hundred  thousand  teachers 
find  it  of  value,  it  is  almost  positive 
that  an  On  Sale  selection  from  us  will 
be  of  use  to  every  teacher.  The  terms 
under  which  this  is  sent,  as  well  as  the 
discount,  are  very  liberal. 

Gallery  of  Eminent  This  is  an  age  of 
Musicians  of  To-day  exact  information, 
and  Yesterday.  We  are  no  longer 
satisfied  to  take 
things  on  trust,  and  it  is  so  in 
music  as  in  other  matters.  We  want 
to  know  how  the  master-musicians 
worked,  where  and  when  they  lived, 
what  they  accomplished — and  we  also 
want  to  know  what  they  looked  like. 
It  was  in  response  to  these  demands 
that  the  Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities 
was  published  in  The  Etude.  This 
feature  has  been  running  now  for  three 
years.  In  response  to  a  wide  demand, 
the  first  year’s  Gallery  was  published 
in  book  form.  This  book  has  now 
been  supplemented  by  another  volume 
compiled  from  the  portrait-biographies 
which  have  since  appeared  in  The 
Etude,  and  the  two  works  combined 
make  a  complete  source  of  reference. 
None  of  the  regular  musical  dictiona¬ 
ries,  from  Grove’s  down,  furnishes  por¬ 
traits  of  all  the  musicians  treated  in 
their  pages — indeed  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  do  so,  as  many  of  the  musi¬ 
cians  treated  are  little  more  than 
names  to  the  general  public.  Nor  are 
the  portraits  of  musicians  published 
collectively  with  adequate  biographical 
information.  It  is  the  combination  of 
these  two  essentials  that  makes  the  Gal¬ 
lery  books  unique  in  the  field  of  musi¬ 
cal  literature.  This  and  the  fact  that 
the  musicians  treated  are  those  of  the 
past  and  present  in  whom  the  world  is 
interested  to-day.  The  introductory 
advance  price  of  the  new  volume  is 
35  cents  each,  postpaid.  The  work  will 
be  published,  however,  in  time  for  the 
holiday  season.  Musical  Celebrities,  the 
first  of  these  volumes,  sells  during  tE 
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holidays  for  50  cents.  We  will  make 
a  special  cash  price  during  December 
and  January  on  the  two  volumes  of  75 
cents.  Both  books  will  also  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  leather  binding  at  a  uniform 
price  of  $1.00  each,  postpaid.  The 
regular  price  is  $1.50. 


Calendars. 


Our  new  calendar 
offering  for  1912 
has  been  received  with  a  great 
deal  of  favor.  It  has  proven  one  of 
the  most  popular  calendars  that  we 
have  ever  put  out.  An  illustration 
of  this  new  calendar  will  be  seen 
on  page  7  of  this  issue.  The  panel, 
calendar  and  the  post  card  frame  calendar 
with  a  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  obtained 
in  all  will  be  found  in  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  price  of  all  is  10c  each, 
$1.00  per  dozen  postpaid. 


New  Beginners’ 
Method  for  the 
Pianoforte. 


This  method  re¬ 
mains  on  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Offer  during 
-  thepresentmonth. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  publisher  to  have 
it  ready  before  the  winter  season  is  over. 
This  work  will  be  one  of  the  best  we 
have  ever  issued  for  beginners,  but  it 
will  be  along  entirely  different  lines  from 
anything  we  have  ever  issued  as  an  ele¬ 
mentary  piano  book.  First  of  all  there 
will  not  be  anything  in  it  that  has 
ever  appeared  before  in  any  work 
that  we  have  published.  The  material 
will  be  new  and  extremely  elementary. 
There  will  be  cuts  of  the  hands  and 
very  close  attention  is  given  to  every 
detail  as  the  pupil  progresses.  Nothing 
will  be  overlooked  to  make  this  work 
the  best  elementary  work  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make. 

The  introductory  price  is  but  20c 
postpaid  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 


Kunz’s  Canons  for  This  important 
the  Pianoforte.  educational  work 
is  hereby  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Special  Offer  as  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  it  on  the  market  before  the 
next  issue  of  the  journal  appears.  The 
work  is  entirely  engraved  and  is  now  on 
press.  The  editing  and  mechanical 
work  of  printing  have  been  done  with 
the  greatest  care.  We  can  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  say  that  we  have  the  very  best 
edition  of  this  important  work. 


Vocal  Studies. 
By  H.  W.  Petrie. 


B  Jllew  Ueav  Welcome 
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jHE  CIRCULATION  of  The  Etude  has 
increased  50  per  cent,  during  the  last 

Tp-O  five  years.  This  has  brought  us  a  vast 
u\J>  number  of  new  friends.  We  wish  that 
it  were  possible  to  hold  a  monster  recep¬ 
tion  and  greet  all  of  them  personally, 
but  we  are  unfortunately  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  somewhat  distant  form  of  a  type  greeting. 
Nevertheless,  at  this  Happy  New  Year  Season  we  desire  to 
greet  all  our  old  friends  and  our  new  friends  with  the 
warmest  possible  cordiality  and  the  deepest  gratitude  for 
their  sincere  support. 

We  want  all  earnest  workers  of  The  Etude  to  know 
that  there  are  many,  many  names  on  our  lists  which  have 
been  there  for  nearly  three  decades.  These  good  old  friends 
of  The  Etude  write  us,  every  now  and  then,  and  tell  us 
what  The  Etude  has  meant  to  them  all  these  years.  The 
best  that  we  can  hope  is  that  our  many  new  friends  will 
extract  a  similar  value  from  these  pages. 

We  do  not  feel  that  The  Etude  has  reached  its  largest 
audience  by  any  means.  We  feel  that  there  are  thousands 
who  would  be  benefited  by  taking  it  regularly  if  they  only 
knew  how  good  it  was.  Won’t  you  do  your  share  in  telling 
them  about  it?  We  are  leaving  nothing  undone  to  give  you 
the  very  brightest  and  most  helpful  magazine  possible.  We 
thank  you  for  your  hearty  support  and  shall  be  grateful  for 
any  assistance  which  The  Etude  co-workers  in  the  field 
may  render  to  us. 


unusually  low  rate  of  20c,  although  th 
will  be  less  than  a  %c  a  page,  for  tl 
very  best  music  in  this  line.  The  wor 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  during  tl 
month  of  December  and  this  will  1 
positively  the  last  month  that  the  wor 
can  be  had  at  the  Special  price.  It 
one  of  those  works  about  which  thos 
who  have  ordered  one  copy  will  sa 
“Why  did  I  not  order  five  copies  it 
stead  of  one?’’ 


Instructive  Album 
By  Carl  Koelling. 


This  work  is  f; 
along  toward  cor 
pletion.  The  boc 
is  what  the  title  indicates,  only  that  tl 
title  gives  no  clue  to  the  character  ■ 
these  instructive  pieces.  They  are  ve 
pleasing  while  they  are  instructive.  M 
Koelling  is  very  happy  in  writing  f< 
medium  grade  pupils.  He  always  h; 
something  earnest  to  say  and  says  it 
the  most  pleasing  manner.  Those  wl 
order  this  book  will  be  delighted  with 
It  is  a  work  that  will  be  acceptable 
any  pupil  between  the  second  and  thi: 
grades.  Order  this  month  as  it  w 
most  likely  be  withdrawn  with  the  Fe 
ruary  issue. 

The  Special  price  is  but  25c  pot 
paid. 


Album  for  the 
Young,  Op.  131. 
By  F.  Spindler. 


who  desire  something  new  and  pleas¬ 
ing  in  the  second  and  third  grades  of  piano 
music  will  be  delighted  with  this  set. 

The  advance  price  will  be  20c  post¬ 
paid  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 


Virtuoso  Pianist. 
By  C.  L.  Hanon. 


We  have  in  the 
course  of  printing 
a  melodic  set  of 
vocal  studies  by  this  popular  author. 
The  studies  have  a  two-fold  object. 
First  they  are  excellent  gymnastics  for 
the  voice,  and  second  they  are  most  ex¬ 
cellent  music.  The  accompaniments  will 
not  embarrass  the  average  singer.  The 
studies  are  also  comprehensively  ar¬ 
ranged.  They  are  extremely  modern, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  a 
great  many  vocal  teachers  who  are 
looking  for  something  new  and  pleasing 
in  the  vocal  study  line. 

We  will  send  these  studies  to  those 
ordering  them  in  advance  at  25c.  al¬ 
though  the  price  when  published  will 
be  about  four  times  this  amount.  They 
will  be  acceptable  to  anyone  interested 
in  vocal  music. 


Instructive  Clavier  This  set  of  piano 
Pieces  for  the  Youth,  pieces  is  half  way 
By  Geza  Horvath.  between  studies 
and  pieces.  They 
are  in  grades  two  and  three.  The  stud¬ 
ies  all  have  names  and  each  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  technical  difficulty  to  overcome, 
but  expressed  in  the  most  pleasing  way. 
There  is  not  a  dull  number  in  the  book. 
The  object  that  we  have  at  all  times  is 
to  make  the  study  of  music  as  pleasing 
as  possible  to  the  learner.  This  set  of 
studies  is  along  this  line.  All  those 


Editions  Reprinted.  It  is  always  inter¬ 
esting  to  know 
what  other  persons  in  the  same  line 
of  work  are  doing.  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  obtaining  this  knowledge 
in  our  business  than  to  give  a  list  of 
the  works  which  are  selling  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  often 
reprint  large  editions.  The  following 
are  such  works.  We  would  be  very 
willing  to  send  any  or  all  of  these  on 
inspection  to  professional  musicians  at 
the  same  liberal  discounts  as  given 
when  ordered  outright. 

Sacred  Duets 

Czerny-Liebling  Selected  Studies, 
Book  II 

School  and  Home  Marches 
Graded  Material  for  the  Pipe  Organ, 
Rogers 

Springtime,  Song  Cycle  by  Miss  Ash¬ 
ford 

Twelve  Lyrics,  by  Goring  Thomas 
Mathews’  Graded  Course  of  Studies, 
Grades  I,  II,  III.  IV 
Santa  Claus  Party,  Children’s  Can¬ 
tata  by  Gardiner-Gottschalk 

Morning  Star,  Christmas  Cantata  by 
Spencer  Camp. 

Clarke’s  Harmony  Tablets 
Exercises  for  Sight  Singing  Classes — 
W.  W.  Gilchrist. 

Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without  Words 
Moscheles.  Op.  70,  Book  I 
Concone,  Op.  9 
Burgmuller,  Op.  109. 

Chopin  Waltzes 
Bach  Inventions 

Loeschhorn,  Op.  65,  Complete 
Berens,  On.  61,  Book  1 


This  important 
educational  work 
is  still  on  Special 
Offer.  This  is  a  technical  work  that  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  one  at  the  present  this  book  will  be  20c  postpaid  if  cash 
time.  It  is  used  more  largely  for  the  companies  the  order.  If  charged,  pc 
higher  grades  of  piano  technic  than  any  aSe  will  be  additional. 


This  elementa 
instructive  wo 
will  be  add 
complete  in  o 
volume  to  the  Presser  Collection.  It 
a  comprehensive  study  book  for  you 
students,  starting  from  the  very  beg: 
ning  and  progressing  logically.  It  cc 
sists  of  24  little  studies,  both  hands 
the  treble  clef,  the  left  hand  playing 
octave  lower  than  the  right;  15  studi 
both  hands  in  the  treble  clef,  with  t 
hands  playing  independent  parts; 
pieces  introducing  the  treble  and  b; 
clefs  with  freer  motion  of  the  han 
These  studies  are  all  short  but  vt 
musical.  They  may  be  taken  up  j 
after  the  pupil  has  made  a  beginning 
the  rudiments. 

The  Special  Introductory  price 


other  works  extant.  It  is  also  used  by 
the  leading  musical  institutions  in  Paris 
and  Brussels,  and  is  recommended  by 
all  the  great  pianists  of  the  present  day. 
It  may  be  taken  up  by  any  one  who  is 
as  far  advanced  as  Czerny.’s  Velocity  or 
even  a  grade  before  that.  Even  one 
who  has  passed  through  Op.  636  of 
Czerny  will  be  able  to  take  up  this 
work. 

Our  Special  Offer  price  is  40c  post¬ 
paid  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 


Music  Pupils’  Les¬ 
son  Book  and  Prac¬ 
tice  Record,  By 
F.  F.  Guard 


Treble  Clef  Album.  This  Album  has 
appeared  on  the 
market  and  the  Special  Offer  is  hereby 
withdrawn.  The  work  may  now  be  had 
at  the  regular  price.  It  may  also  be 
sent  on  sale  to  anyone  desiring  it,  who 
has  an  account  with  the  house.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  26  pieces  in"  this  col¬ 
lection.  They  are  all  in  the  first  grade 
or  a  little  beyond  it.  They  are  the  pick 
of  our  treble  clef  pieces.  Any  beginner 
will  be  delighted  to  receive  this  col¬ 
lection.  We  look  forward  to  a  good 
future  for  it. 


This  is  a  use 
little  book! 
which  we  a 
about  to  publ 
It  will  enable  b 
the  teacher  and  pupil  to  keep  a  cd 
plete  record  of  one  season’s  wc 
all  neatly  tabulated.  Each  page  gi 
space  for  keeping  a  record  of  a  pup 
practice  during  one  week,  and  gi: 
additional  space  for  the  teacher 
mark  the  result  of  the  lesson.  This 
ables  one  at  a  glance  to  compute 
amount  of  practice  for  a  week  and 
complete  average  obtained  at  the  les 
including  work  in  technics,  sea 
pieces,  theory,  etc. 

The  Special  price  on  this  little  bc| 
let  will  be  5c  postpaid  if  cash  aco 
panies  the  order.  If  charged,  post 
will  be  additional. 


Master  Lesons  in 
Piano  Playing. 


Four  hand  Piano 
Pieces. 

By  F.  Neumann. 


We  shall  continue 
the  Special  Offer 
during  the  present 
month  o  n  this 
collection  of  piano  duets.  The  author 


Mr.  Bowmi 
“Letters  Froi 
Musician  to 
Nephew,”  which  have  been  publisher 
part  in  The  Etude,  will  now  be  dis 
tinued  in  the  journal  as  the  book 
soon  be  published  separately,  under 
title  of  “Master  Lessons  in  P 
Playing”  with  the  former  title  as  a  ; 
title.  The  work  was  originally  prej 
ed  for  the  elaborate  “American  Eil 


is  one  of  the  leading  musicians  of  St.  clopedia  and  History  of  Music”  iss 
Petersburg.  He  has  written  the  most  by  Irving  Squires,  a  series  of  excepl 
musical  set  of  easy  duets  that  we  have  ally  high  character  and  including  c 
seen  for  many  years.  The  work  will  inal  contributions  from  many  emu 
appear  in  the  Presser  Collection.  It  American  musical  authorities  For 
may  be  had  at  the  present  time  at  the  arate  publication,  however,  Mr.  Bow 
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las  seen  fit  to  make  many  additions  to 
be  original  book,  enhancing  its  value 
,or  the  purpose  of  the  readers  of  The 
Itude.  It  now  includes  the  most  com- 
(rehensive  treatment  of  the  problem 
ertaining  to  the  foundation  of  piano 
fechnic,  interpretation  and  all  the  nec- 
,ssary  details  of  this  most  interesting 
jhase  of  musical  work  to  be  found  in 
jny  book.  After  the  first  of  January 
ur  special  introductory  price  of  20 
ents  (which  by  the  way  is  vastly  out 
|f  proportion  with  the  great  worth  of 
!he  book  itself)  will  be  withdrawn, 
hat  is,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
his  very  low  price,  you  must  order 
ght  away. 

•peratic  Album  for  We  shall  continue 
he  Pianoforte.  on  special  offer 

during  the  current 
qonth,  the  Operatic  Album  for 
ie  Pianoforte  which  was  announced 
ist  month.  Operatic  transcriptions  of 
11  sorts  have  always  been  popular  and 
,robably  always  will  be.  A  work  of 
lis  sort  affords  an  excellent  opportun- 
y  to  have  one’s  favorite  melodies  all 
ose  at  hand.  Our  new  collection  will 
i‘e  a  comprehensive  one;  one  of  the 
'est  that  it  is  possible  to  compile. 

The  special  introductory  price  during 
lie  current  month  will  be  20c  postpaid 
r  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If 
narged  postage  will  be  additional. 

ursery  Songs  This  work  is  now 

id  Games  ready,  but  the  spe¬ 

cial  offer  will  be 
antinued  during  the  current  month, 
jhe  songs  in  this  collection  are  chiefly 
jf  the  traditional  sort,  both  words  and 
jiusic.  They  are  songs  which  children 
{•ally  love  to  sing;  those  that  have 
,Jen  handed  down  from  generation  to 
.^iteration.  The  melodies  are  all  sim- 
je  and  of  easy  compass.  The  accom- 
iniments  are  all  easy  to  play  and  ef- 


portant  volumes  of  the  entire  set.  It 
will  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  successful 
numbers  already  issued. 

The  special  introductory  price  during 
the  current  month  will  be  20c  postpaid 
if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If 
charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 

Maybells  for  the  We  will  continue 
Pianoforte,  Op.  44.  the  Special  Offer 
By  F.  Spindler.  during  the  current 
month  on  this  use¬ 
ful  and  popular  little  volume.  These 
one-page  pieces  are  really  very  musical 
and  pleasing,  in  addition  to  their  edu¬ 
cational  quality.  Our  edition  of  this 
work  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Newton 
Swift,  who  is  an  educational  teacher  and 
composer  and  who  has  written  many  at¬ 
tractive  pieces  for  young  players. 

Our  special,  introductory  price  during 
the  current  month  will  be  15c  postpaid 
if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If 
charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 


Special  Notices 

R  AT ES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  eight  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  withorders. 


TELEPATHY  applied  to  Music.  The  Soul 
of  Music.  Its  Healing  Power.  Individual  in¬ 
structions.  Ellen  Price.  Holton,  Kans. 


HARPIST  WANTS  POSITION  or  locate 

in  a  good  city  ;  also  have  Harp  for  sale.  D. 
Asselta,  434  Bleeker  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DEBUSSY  REVERIE  DU  SOIR — THE 
Piano  Piece  of  the  Decade.  Special  20c. 
Washington  Music  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiif, 
Mus.  Bnc„  I.ansdowne,  Pa. 


UP  THE  INCLINE,  March  and  Two-step. 
Ripples  of  the  Rhine,  Waltz.  The  Granger, 
March.  Castle  Echoes,  Waltz.  15c  each  ; 
the  four  40c.  A.  S.  Hood,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
Correspond  with  LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  or  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,  regarding  the  introduction  and  use  of 
the  Russell  Systems  of  Music  Study  for  Pian¬ 
ists,  Vocalists,  and  Theory  Class  Work.  The 
Russell  books  are  coming  into  use  among 
earnest  musicians  throughout  the  country. 


NEW  EDITION  RUSSELL  BOOKS  at 

Special  prices.  “Singer’s  Practice  Material. 
30  cents ;  “Hand  Culture”  40c ;  “Pianist's 
First  Reader”  30c ;  “Graded  Studies”  30c : 
“Rhythm  and  Accent”  30c ;  “Scales”  30c ; 
“Arpeggios”  30c;  "Sight-Singing”  30c;  “Tau- 
sig  Hand  Expander”  $1.00.  All  postpaid.  Es¬ 
sex  Publishing  Co.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
City. 


“THE  MUSICIAN’S  LETTERS  TO  HIS 
NEPHEW”  which  have  been  appearing  in 
The  Etude  during  the  last  few  months  were 
originally  published  in  “The  American  History 
and  Encyclopedia  of  Music,”  issued  by  Irving 
Squires.  This  work  is  a  series  of  volumes 
compiled  by  foremost  musical  thinkers  and  in¬ 
cludes  many  original  contributions  from 
teachers,  composers  and  artists  of  a  similar 
standing  with  Mr.  Bowman. 


AMERICAN  MADE  VIOLIN  circles  the 
globe.  Miss  Nicotine  Zedeler,  who  toured 
the  world  with  the  Sousa  Band,  played  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  a  “Gemunder  Model”  violin — - 
an  instrument  costing  only  $500  and  said  to 
possess  qualities  of  endurance,  tone,  finish, 
etc.,  making  it  superior  in  many  cases  to 
some  old  Cremona  violins.  The  fact  that  Miss 
Zedeler’s  violin  withstood  all  kinds  of  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  is  most  creditable.  August 
Gemunder  &  Sons,  42  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


“LOST  IN  DREAMS,”  the  famous  musical 
picture  by  Lautensehlager,  which  is  to  be 
found  reproduced  on  page  54,  is  published 
by  Franz  Hanfstaengel,  28  W.  38th  St.,  New 
York.  This  very  beautiful  picture  is  particu¬ 
larly  suited  for  studio  decoration.  It  is  made 
in  the  following  styles  and  sizes  :  Fine  Car¬ 
bon  Prints,  Foiio  size,  $1.50  per  copy;  Royal 
size,  $3.00;  Imperial  size,  $5.00;  Imperial 
Gravure,  $5.00.  Hand  colored  Gravure, 
$12.00.  Because  of  its  rarity  and  high 
artistic  value  it  is  particularly  suited  for  a 
high-class  musical  present. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  with  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  has  assumed  such  an  im¬ 
portance  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
company  to  issue  a  little  booklet  of  twelve 
pages  describing  the  use  of  the  machine  for 
educational  purposes  in  the  home  and  the 
school.  This,  together  with  the  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  describing  the  wonderful  new 
records  by  Paderewski,  Elman,  de  Pachmann, 
Kubelik,  de  Gogorza,  Victor  Herbert,  Dal- 
mores,  Boris  Hambourg  and  many  others,  will 
be  sent  gratis  to  all  who  send  a  postal  request 
to  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 


,ctive. 

The  special  introductory  price  dur- 
g  the  current  month  will  be  15c  post¬ 
lid  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 


The  volume  of 
this  new  course  of 
study  devoted  to 
Arpeggios  is  now 
early  ready.  We  consider  the  Arpeg- 
o  section  to  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 


ew  Gradus  Ad 
arnassum  Arpeg- 
os.  By  I.  Philipp 


TEACHERS  WANTED.  Teachers  of 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Theory  wanted  for 
January  and  September  openings.  Address 
The  Interstate  Teachers’  Agency,  Macheca 
Building,  New  Orleans. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS  can  earn  additional 
“pocket  money”  selling  to  their  pupils  our 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  busi¬ 
ness  card  and  ten  cents  for  sample  to  Leo 
Feist,  Feist  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.  X. 

“ETUDES”  WANTED.  Mr.  Joseph 
Singer,  Musician,  of  Chicago,  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  hear  of  any  one  who  has  a  complete 
or  large  file  of  The  Etude.  Address  27  E. 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EVERY  LADY  DESIRES  to  keep  her 
attractive  appearance,  while  at  the  theatre, 
attending  receptions,  when  shopping,  while 
traveling,  and  on  all  occasions  should  carry 
in  her  purse  a  booklet  of  Gouraud's  Oriental 
Beauty  Leaves.  This  is  a  dainty  little  book¬ 
let  of  exquisitely  perfumed  pow’dered  leaves 
which  are  easily  removed  and  applied  to  the 
skin.  It  is  invaluable  when  the  face  be¬ 
comes  moist  and  flushed  and  is  far  superior 
to  a  powder  puff,  as  it  does  not  spill  and 
soil  the  clothes.  It  removes  dirt,  soot  and 
grease  from  the  face,  imparting  a  cool,  deli¬ 
cate  bloom  to  the  complexion.  Put  up  in 
White  and  Pink  and  sent  anywhere  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamp  or  coin.  F.  T. 
Hopkins,  37  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


’’Etude”  Music  Club  Buttons 

One  inch  in  diameter,  each  containing  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann  or  Liszt.  A*pin  on  the 

back  in  order  to  fasten  on  the  child’s  dress  or 
coat  lapel. 

Price ,  30  cents  per  dozen 

'THEO.  PRESSER, 

$1.00  CREDIT  CERTIFICATE  FREE 

for  addresses  of  five  piano  teachers  and 
stamp.  “Your  Memorizing  System  never 

fails/’  James  Martin,  Ohio.  It’s  guaran¬ 
teed.  25c.  System,  St.  Joe,  Indiana. 

A  HI 1  h  T  ninC*  Compositions  prepared  for  print. 
[1  IwS  11  1  1*  1  1  K  A  ?,U9,C  composed  to  words.  A t rang 
1  1—  w  1  1  O  ing  done  for  Orchestra,  Chorus  or 
Band.  U.  Bauer,  185  East  84th  Street,  New  York. 

EVERY  ORGANIST  NEEDS  MY  TEN 
LESSONS  explaining  all  about  stops,  com¬ 
binations.  easy  way  to  find  pedals,  easy 
modulation,  harmony,  collections  of  organ 
music,  etc.  Sent  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
$5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Francis  .T. 

O’Brien,  20  years  organist  of  The  Gesu,  857 
Corinthian  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

CLASS  PINS 

Special  designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
Write  for  illustrations  to  the  manufacturers 

BENT  &  BUSH  CO., 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER 

The  most  durable  of  any  paper  on  the  market;  thick  ledger  paper  standing-  many  erasures.  This 
paper  has  been  made  exactly  the  same  for  a  number  of  years  and  we  have  the  first  complaint  to  hear. 

MADE  IN  12,  14,  16  LINE  AND  VOCAL,  SIZE  14x22. 

Be  sure  and  get  that  manufactured  by  this  house. 

TABLETS,  ETC. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL  OF 
A 
D 

A  _ _ _ 

Course  Includes  Player-Piano 
$5,000  equipment.  Board  $2  week. 


PIANO  TUNING 


Clarke’s  Harmony  Tablet,  100  leaves  7x  10^  inches  in  size . Price,  25c 

Including  Synopsis  of  Harmony. 

Student’s  Harmony  Tablet,  75  leaves  7  x  7  in  size .  .  44  15c 

100  Sheets,  7x8^  Wide  Spacing .  44  25c 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS 

The  best  copy  books  on  the  market  in  every  way — paper,  ruling,  binding. 

6  staves,  24  pages  .  .  .  .  15c  8  staves,  36  pages  ....  25c 

8  staves,  24  pages  ....  20c  8  staves,  64  pages  ....  35c 

Presser’s  First  Blank  Music  Writing  Book  -  -  -  -  10c. 

32  pages  with  extra  wide  ruling,  a  handy,  cheap  book,  suitable  for  either  pen  or  penciruse.  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  elements  of  music  included. 

Mark’s  Writing  Book 

Contains  alternate  pages  ruled  for  music  writing  and  hand  writing.  Directions  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  writing  the  characters  and  signs  used  in  Music  are  included. 

Pens  for  Music  Writing, . 5  cents  each,  per  dozen  60  cents 

Erasable  Silicate  Folding  Music  Slate, . price  40  cents 

Liberal  Discounts  to  the  Profession 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  -  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Faust  School  of  Tuning 

Pianoforte,  Pla.ver-Plnno,  Pipe  and  Heed  Ortraii. 
Course  Include*  Tuning,  Repairing,  Regulating,  Voic¬ 
ing,  Varnishing,  Polishing,  dally  experience  In 
Clilckerlng  Sc  Sons’  Factory. 

Oldest  and  best  equipped  school,  formerly  with 
“Conservatory  of  Music.” 

Year  hook  mailed  on  request. 

27-29  (TV  INS  BORO  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 


REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

Thorough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repai 
shop,  enabling  students  to  start  for  themselves  i 
a  short  time;  free  practice.  Low  terms.  19th  veai 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

2849  N.  1  tth  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Extended  to  March  31,1912 


$600  Prize  Offer 

- FOR - 

Vocal  Compositions 

publisher  of  The  Etude 
makes  the  following  offer, 
being  convinced  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  kind  will  awaken  a 
wider  interest  in  vocal  composition 
and  stimulate  to  effort  many  com¬ 
posers,  both  those  who  are  known 
and  those  who  are  as  yet  striving  for 
recognition,  bringing  to  the  winners 
a  desirable  publicity  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  financial  return.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  note  that  the 
fame  of  the  composer  will  in  no  way 
influence  the  selection  and  that  the 
songs  will  be  selected  by  absolutely 
impartial  judges. 

Six  hundred  dollars  will  be  divided 
among  the  successful  composers  in 
the  following  manner : 


Class  One 

Concert  Songs 

Maiden  I,”  by  Parker ;  “ 
Acqua ;  The  Bobolink, 
time,”  by  Wooler  and 


These  may  be  either 
of  a  popular  or  semi- 
classical  character, 
such  as  “A  Gipsy 
Villanelle,”  by  Dell’- 
by  Wilson  ;  "Spring- 
‘Carmena,”  by  Wilson. 


First  Prize  . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 


Class  Two  Such  as  “Shadows  of 
o  l  C  the  Evening  Hour,” 

OclCrCQ  JOnQS  by Rathbun;"I Heard 
the  Voice  of  Jesus 
Say,”  by  Rath  bun  ;  “Pilgrims  of  the  Night,” 
by  Parker;  “The  Homeland,”  by  Schnecker ; 
"There  is  a  Blessed  Home,”  by  Fairclough. 


First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 


Class  Three  Such  as 

/-i ,  ,  •  r>  *  Grand-, 

Characteristic  oonqs  mother 

Brown,  ” 

by  Gottschalk  ;  April  Fooling-,”  by  Robinson: 
“  By  the  Garden  Gate.”  by  Whitney  Coombs; 
"Slumber  Song;<”  by  Newcombe;  “Lolita,” 
by  Tracy  and  '.‘Cowboy  Song,”  by  Troyer. 


First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 


Class  Four 

Motto  Songs 

Lucky  Lovers.”  by 
Maiden,”  by  Troyer; 
Millard. 


or  songs  pointing  a 
moral.  Such  as  “Smiles 
and  Frowns,”  by 
Matthias  Field;  “Three 
Sudds ;  “Foolish  Little 
"Faith  and  Hope,”  by 


First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize  . $40.00 


Class  Five 

Home  Songs 

“A  Little  While, 


Such  as  “  O  Heart  of 
Mine,”  by  Galloway; 
“There  Little  Girl, 
Don't  Cry,”  by  Norris; 
by  Cadman. 


First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 


Class  Six 

Nature  Songs  or  Love  Songs 

Such  as  “The  Violet,”  by  Hervey;  “Spring 
Song,”  by  MacKenzie;  “Message  of  the  Rose,” 
byGottschalk;“The  Gypsy  Trail,”  by  Galloway. 


First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 


- CONDITIONS - 

Competitors  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions: 

The  contest  is  open  to  composers  of 
every  nationality. 

The  contest  will  close  March  31st,  1912. 

Ail  entries  must  be  addressed  to  “The 
Etude  Vocal  Prize  Contest,”  1712  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

All  manuscripts  must  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  line  written  at  the  top  of  the  first  page: 

’  For  the  Etude  Vocal  Prize  Contest.” 

The  name  and  full  address  of  the  com¬ 
poser  must  be  written  upon  the  last  page 
of  each  manuscript  submitted. 

Each  song  must  be  complete,  i.e.,  text, 
voice  part  and  piano  accompaniment. 

The  songs  may  be  written  for  any  voice. 

The  words  may  be  selected  from  all 
sources,  new  and  old,  but,  the  composer 
assumes  all  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
the  same  and  in  the  case  of  copyrighted 
texts,  written  permission  must  be  secured 
by  the  composers  from  the  owners  of  said 
copyrights. 

The  compositions  winning  prizes  to 
become  the  property  of  “The  Etude  ”  and 
to  be  published  in  the  usual  sheet  form. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


ARAMENTI 


School  of  Vocal  Music 
Seattle,  Washington 

206  and  209  Arcade  Bldg. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Practice  Periods  arranged 


MRS.  J.  H.  IRELAND 
Summer  and  Winter 
Sessions 

1811  Pacific  Avei 


BISBEE 
BURROWES 


GENEVIEVE. 

Leschetizky  Method 
88  E.  60th  8t.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Course  of  Kindergarten  Music 
Study  for  Teachers 
24(5  Highland  Ave..  Detroit,  Mleh 


BARRY 
BEAUMONT 

48  I  E.  50th  St.,  N. 


MME.  OLIVE.  Teacher  of  Singing 
THE  ELDER  LAMPERTI  METHOD 
4542  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO 

MRS.  CARRIE  R.  Plan  late 

Teacher  of  Piauo  and  Harmony 
Sight  Reading. 

Portland,  Ore. 


HESSE  EDMONDS,  Pianist 

Normal  Training  for  teachers  and  students 

_  _  _ _ _  preparing  to  teach.  Correspondence  invited 

75  Estey  Hall,  17th  and  Walnut  Sts..  PHILADELPHIA,  P  A. 

System  of  Music  Study 

for  Begin  uers 

526  Delawure  Ave., Buffalo,  N.  V 


COLLEY 


DUNNING 


BECKER 

BECKER 

BOGERT 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Stelnway  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LUCLEN  E.  Music  School 

Concert  Organist  and  Pianist 
868Mnltnoinah  St.  Portland,  Ore. 

WALTER  L.  HA  RHONE 

Teacher  of  Singing.  Recitals  and  Lectures 
180  Claremont  Ave.  New  York  City 


FLETCHER 
KERN 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Hox  1886.  Hoston,  Mass. 


MR.  CARL  WILHLLll,  Teacher,  t  om  poser,  Musical 

Editor,  Piauo,  Organ.  Harmouy  and  Composition, 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Music.  Normal  Lessons. 

Special  training  for 
teachers  by  mail.  Miss 
J.  A.  Jones,  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 


nilllliiorn  BELLE  11  c  LEO  D  -  LEWIS.  Teacher  of 
U  my  L  L#  piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 

Q  Vlll  U  L  1  1  Harmony,  Elocution.  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City. 

n  r  n  11.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

V  I  1  I  K  U  Manuscripts  revised  aud  corrected.  Ar* 

|  |  1  L  1  1  rangemeuts.  150  TremontSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

nm  1  |||A  ARTIU'R  I*.  Plano  and  Organ 

(  PjJ  \  Recitals  Instruction 

U  U  L  L  1  11  O  565  Orange  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

^  LN  1C  i\  Private  Lessons  in  .Voice  &  Sight  Singing 

ULlllvUll  74  W.  92d  St..  New  York  City 

■  l  ROW  Musical  College,  V  de  Arrlllaga,  Dir. 

A  K  K  1  1  1  ALA  College  Bldg.,  2316  Jackson  St. 

Hn  n  1  LLHUn  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 

DEVINE, LENA  DORlAaSS 

n  m  nxri  OTTO  E. 

U  AK  hi  Piano.  Violin,  Voice,  Theory,  Orchestra 

y  II  1  LL  Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pa. 

_  ,  mi  A  All  JOHN  COLVILLE  Voice  Culture 

Mil  M  V  t]5z  Frederick's  Piano  Emporium, 

U  lUrXOUll  Pittsburgh,  Pn. 

D  cr tu  n\/FN  Co"9erv»‘°-”f  “ 

DLL  1  nUWL.ll  Brothers  Epstein,  Dirootor 

PSIIIIB  IIAII  MARY  E.  Kinging.  Voice  develop- 
111  1  LIAlfl  IN  nient,  Enunciation.  Languages,  Sight- 
U  U  IlH  V  Ull  reading.  Chanters.  Boy  Choirs.  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  New  York  City. 

m  n  ■  P  Anil  1  1  Conservatory  of  Music 

A  ILIlKnilfl  Leandro  Campanari,  Director 

UHLirunmn  <>•*'“"•■» stv 

All  Branches  S»»  Francisco,  Cal. 

O  ft  D  T  ft  lij  Artists  furnished  for  all  occasions 

(jflll  1  Ul«  Its  s.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

/%  ■  m  |  ^  |  College  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus,  O. 

1  AP  I  ll  Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

(jr  Mil  1  U  L  Frank  8.  Fox,  President 

f*  I  I  D  L  Of  tizky  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Scharwenka. 
U  I  LULm  I  Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Studio.  820  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


CARL 


Send  for  Catalog 

84  West  12th  8t. New  York,  N.  Y. 


GOODRICH 
HARGRAVE 
KAUFMANN 
KROEGER 
MAGEE 
NIONTEIIH 
MONZEL 
MOULTON 


A.  J.  .fc  Mine.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saiut  Ferdinand, 

Paris,  France 


C.  O.  Portland,  Ore. 

417  Sterns  Bldg. 

Pianist  and  Teacher  Modern  Methods 


CHANDLER 
DETROIT 


KATE  11.  VOICE 

Penna.  College  of  Music 

1511  Girard  Ave.,  Phlla. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mleh. 


MINNA  Lehmann  Method 

Concert  Singer  and  Teacher 

Carnegie  Hall  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  Concert  Pianist,  Organist 

School  of  Music 

Musical  Art  Hldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MAUD  GOO  DELL  Contralto-Oratorio, 
Recital,  Concert.  European  reputation 

86«;  Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  Claire  Baritone — Concerts, 
Recitals.  Tone  Placing  a  Specialty 
507-8  CoHinihia-Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore. 

M.  A.  Organ— Plano— Harmony 

503  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  1 11- 


_  I  I  n  I  I  -  -  u  (j.  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music 

ll  8  I  R  U  A  Thorough  courses  in  all  branches.  Climate 


superb. 


HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 


G.  W.  Bryant,  Director 

of  M  lisle 

1524  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pn. 

Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Plano  Instruction 
Studio — Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  -  Philadelphia 


KNOX 
LESCHETIZKY 
MARKS 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Win.  F.  Bentley,  Director 

MUSIC  SCHOOL 
Miss  M.  B.  Lundy,  Director 

Williamsport,  Pa- 


PETERSILEA 
PROSCHOWSKY 
STEELE 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

101  TV.  85th  St.,  New  Yoik  City 

FRANTZ.  Voeal&  Operatic 
Training.  Fasnnenstr.  44, 
Berlin,  >V.  Germany 


STEWART 
STOCK 

opntent.  A  sue 

Haven,  Conn 

for  information.' 

TRACY 
VEON 


MARY  II I X  M  A  N.  Teacher  of  Singing 

Voice  Building  a  Specialty 

508  Kimball  Hall  -  Chicago,  IIL 

Vocal 


H.  J. 


Organist 
8? 6  Sutter  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Thoro  fundamental  training.  Individual  devel¬ 
opment.  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
lluven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  Y.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information.' 

CHARLES  LEE  Plano  Instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  Y  ork.  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  aud  Teacher 

State  Normal  School  -  California,  Pa, 


9  Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

280  West  75th  Street.  New  York 
CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Academy 

8  722  Haverford  Avenue 

TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Piano 
157M  Eighth  Avenue,  North 

(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teachers.  Scholarly  Musi¬ 
cians,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo¬ 
mas;  catalog  68  Dwight  St. 

University 

School  of  Music 

Evanston,  Chicago 


MORRISON 
NASHVILLE 
NEW  HAVEN 

mas;  catalog  68  Dwigl 

NORTHWESTERN 


OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer¬ 
tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  II.  Edwards,  Director  Portland.  Ore. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAL.  Beatrice  Clifford 
Piano  and  Harmony 
Gaffney  R1..376  8utter  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SPOKANE 


CAL.  ISABELLA  M. SMITH 

Voice  Culture  and  Sight- 
Singing.  408  Van  Ness  Av. 


WASHINGTON 

Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

1717  Pacific  Ave. 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


HARMONY 

SHEPARD 


Counterpoint  and  Composition 

J.  PAUL  MILLER,  MUS.  BAC. 
1525  N.  50th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mail 

Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 


SPOKANE 

TACOMA 

Manager,  Mrs.  A. 

VIRGIL 


WASHINGTON 

School  of  Vocal  Art 

Ethel  C.  Walton,  501-2-3  Auditorium  Bldg. 

WN.  Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 
Piano,  Leschetizky  Method.  Violin,  Leipsic 
Graduate.  Voice,  Mrs.  Grace  Davenport. 
Manager,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Vallely. _ 

MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76tli  St..,  New  York 


VON  GRABILL. 


S.  BECK  Ell 

‘Inn  1st, 

1  Teacher, 
Pupil  of  Rubinstein  Composer. 

Pupil  and  First  Assistant  of  Chevalier 
de  Kontski.  Court  Pianist  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  Formerly  associate 
Teacher  with  Xaver  Scharwenka. 
Court  Pianist  to  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Pupils  from  Boston,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Republic  of  Mexico  and  twenty 
one  States.  Ideal  city  for  study  with 
reasonable  living  expenses. 

1 53- K.  Chestnut  St.  LANCASTER,  PA. 


VIRGIL 


RUBINSTEIN  AND 
VON  GRABILL 
Photograph  1894 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil.  45  East  22d  St..  New  York 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Studio:  Carnegie  Ilall,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  (Huntington  Chambers) 
Tuesdays.  Hartford,  (Wn  v  e  r  I  y 
Building) Wednesdays.  Concerts, 
Redials  and  Lecture  Recit¬ 
als.  Special*  Lecture  Recitals 
(Russian  Music).  (The  Result  of 
Personal  Investigation  and  Study 
in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.) 
Explanatory  Literature  Forwarded 
Upon  Request. 


THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC 

All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


At  Home. 

Efram  Zembalist  seems  to  be  the  violin¬ 
ist  of  the  hour. 

The  production  of  Massenet's  Cendrillon 
in  Philadelphia  was  a  great  success. 

Leonard  Borwick,  the  English  pianist, 
has  been  having  a  great  success  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  Philadelphia  opera  season  commenced 
with  a  performance  of  Carmen ,  with  Mary 
Garden  in  the  title  rdle. 

It  is  estimated  that  New  York  will  pay, 
on  a  conservative  estimate,  more  than  $2,- 
000,000  on  music,  operatic  and  non-operatic, 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  capital  now  invested  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  sound-reproducing  ma¬ 
chines  in  America  is  over  $14,000,000.  This 
is  according  to  the  census  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

A  “League  of  Piano  Teachers"  has  just 
been  formed  in  the  city  of  Washington  with 
Mr.  Heinrich  Hammer  as  the  president.  The 
aim  of  the  association  is  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Musical  Education  in  the  city. 

Mrs.  J.  Irving  Wood  has  been  giving 
some  successful  recitals  of  the  music  of 
Parsifal  and  Pelleas  and  Melisande  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  reading  of  Miss  Amy 
Grant.  Mrs.  Wood  has  been  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  The  Etude. 

Gatti-Cassazza  is  to  remain  four  years 
more  at  least  as  director  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera.  Arturo  Toscanini,  the  musical 
director,  will  remain  for  the  same  period. 
Their  contracts,  which  expire  at  the  end  of 
next  season,  have  been  renewed  for  another 
three  years. 

The  Business  Controller  of  ‘the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  House  reported  that  when  the 
subscription  books  for  the  present  season 
were  closed  for  the  season,  they  showed  an 
increase  of  $60,000  over  last  year,  in  a  total 
subscription  of  about  $800,000. 

Fame — or  at  least  notoriety — is  an  illu¬ 
sive  thing  at  best.  Raymon  Moore,  formerly 
one  of  the  best  minstrel  ballad  singers  oh 
the  stage,  and  composer  of  Sweet  Marie,  a 
once  popular  song,  is  said  to  be  ill  and  des¬ 
titute  in  a  Massachusetts  hospital. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Joseph 
Stransky  met  with  success  at  the  initial  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Philharmonic.  As  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Gustav  Mahler  his  task  is  an 
arduous  one,  and  he  seems,  1o  have  given 
the  general  imnression  that  he  is  able  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

Extensive  alterations  and  repairs  are  to 
be  made  to  the  New  Y'ork  Academy  of 
Music.  It  is  estimated  that  the  renovations 
will  cost  $18,000.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1853  at  a  cost  of  $350,000.  Grisi  and 
Mario  were  the  stars  the  week  it  opened, 
and  Max  Maretzek  was  the  director. 

A  gentleman  from  Milwaukee  has  recently 
broken  his  own  record  as  the  world's  cham¬ 
pion  long  distance  piano  player  by  perform¬ 
ing  for  forty  hours  at  a  stretch  without  stop¬ 
ping.  Seeing  that  he  came  from  Milwaukee, 
it  seems  in  bad  taste  to  inquire  whence 
he  found  his  inspiration  for  this  astounding 
feat. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Dostal  is  one  of  the  American 
singers  who  are  making  Italian  audiences  “sit 
up  tind  take  notice."  Fortunately  he  is 
blessed  with  an  extremely  high  tenor,  and 
is  thus  able  to  take  the  leading  roles  in 
La  Favorita  and  other  operas  so  dear  to  the 
Italian  hearts,  but  so'  prohibitive  in  their 
demands  upon  the  tenor’s  capacity  to  sing 
high. 

The  faculty  at  the  Spartanburg  (Con¬ 
verse)  College  (Spartanburg,  S.  C..)  includes 
such  well-known  artists  as  Carmen  Melis, 
Alexander  Bonci  and  Arthur  Shattuck.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Manchester,  the  well-known  teacher,  is 
the  director  of  music  at  this  college. 

The  prize  of  $100  offered  annually  by 
the  Chicago  Madrigal  Club  (one  o'f  the  most 
efficient  male  choruses  in  the  West,  directed 
by  the  able  vocal  teacher  and  writer,  Mr. 
D.  A.  Clippenger)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wil’ 
C.  McFarlane.  of  New  York.  The  poem  is 
by  Wilkes,  and  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  composition  will  be  sung  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Madrigal  Club  in  April. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Music  Teachers  Association  was 
held  at  Lawrence.  Kansas,  on  November 
first,  second  and  third.  Unfortunately  the 


excellent  programs  are  so  extensive  that  Thi 
Etude  can  not  menlion  them  in  their  en 
tirety.  The  president  for  the  coming  y,.a: 
is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Landis,  the  vice-presiden 
Mr.  Ho'race  Whitehouse. 

Dr.  August  Theodor  Schemmel,  pianist 
organist,  composer  and  teacher,  who  died  a 
Farmville,  Ya.,  recently,  was  bora  in  Berlin 
1851.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kullak  and  at  th< 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sent  to  Bayreuth  t< 
attend  the  opening  of  the  Wagner  Theate: 
to  present  Wagner  with  an  offering  from  thi 
Berlin  Musical  Society.  In  America  In 
founded  the  well-known  Nashville  Conserva 
tory  of  Music.  About  four  years  ago  Ik 
founded  a  Conservatory  of  Music  as  an  annex 
to  the  State  Norma!  School  at  Farmville,  Vn 
Dr.  Schemmel  was  an  excellent  musician  o 
scholarly  attainments,  and  was  greatly  be 
loved  by  all  who  came  into  contact  wit) 
him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  Liszt  ecu 
tenary  festival  at  Buda-I’esth,  Count  Zioln 
the  president  of  the  committee,  handed  ; 
sealed  packet  to  the  Hungarian  Academy  o 
Music,  with  the  request  that  it  should  h 
opened  only  after  the  expiration  of  tei 
years.  Count  Zichy  stated  that  the  packe 
contains  proofs  that  a  work  attributed  t< 
Liszt  in  which  Hungarian  music  is  belittle 
as  entirely  a  product  of  the  gipsies  wa: 
really  written  by  Liszt's  friend.  Prince  Witt 
genstein.  As  it  excited  much  resentment  ii 
Hungary  at  the  time,  the  composer's  gal 
lantrv  led  him  to  take  the  odium  of  it  upo> 
himself.  It  would,  however,  be  indiscreet  t, 
publish  the  documents  now,  but  after  tei 
years  it  may  be  expected  that  no  o'ne  livim 
could  be  pained  by  them.  Count  Zichy  statei 
further  that  the  papers  when  published  woub 
absolve  Liszt  from  the  charge  of  anti-Semi 
tism  which  is  sometimes  brought  against  him 

Just  as  The  Etude  is  reaching  your  hand 
the  Music  Teachers’  National  Association  i 
holding  its  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  a 
the  University  of  Michigan  (December  21 
27,  28.  29).  The  program  includes  th* i 

names  of  the  following  well-known  musicians 
Louis  A.  Coerne.  Max  Meyer,  Robert  M 
Wenley,  Charles  W.  Duglass,  William  ('.  Car 
George  C.  Gow,  E.  R.  ICroeger,  II.  D.  Sleeper 
Effa  Ellis,  Samuel  P.  Lockwood.  Williai 
Howland,  .T.  Frederick  Wollo,  Oscar  G.  Sou 
neck,  Frederick  A.  Stock,  Peter  C.  Lutkil 
( n resident) ,  Wallace  C.  Sabine,  Oscar  Gail 
eissen,  R.  F.  S.  Olmstead.  Carlo  Somigl 
Albert  A.  Stanley,  Charles  S.  Skilton,  Joh 
C.  i.riggs,  Will  Earhart,  W.  A.  White.  W.  (j 
Meissner,  E.  B.  Birge  and  others.  It  ma 
easily  be  observed  that  this  body  is  becoir 
ing  more  and  more  representative  of  th 
higher  musical  scholarship  in  America.  Th 
splendid  subjects  proposed  at  its  meeting 
are  in  themselves  inspiring.  It  represent 
an  educational  force  of  which  any  count! 
might  be  justly  proud.  As  our  land  increase) 
in  population,  the  activities  of  our  ieadin 
musicians  increase  accordingly,  and  only 
very  few  can  afford  the  time  to  attend  sue 
meetings  as  those  of  the  M.  T.  N.  A.  hel 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Howe  vet 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  are  a 
ways  printed  at  the  end  of  the  year  an 
these  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $1.60  pc 
copy.  The  proceedings  of  the  present  cor 
vention  will  oe  issued  in  February  of  thi' 
year.  The  officers  of  the  Association  fol 
the  present  year  are:  president,  Peter  ( 
Lutkin  ;  vice-president,  George  C.  Gow :  set 
retarv,  Francis  L.  Y’opk ;  treasurer,  Wald 
S.  Pratt. 

The  Philadelphia  Music  Teachers’  Assc 
ciation,  an  organization  now  over  twent 
years  old.  and  the  only  civic  organizatio 
of  this  kind  in  existence,  is  at  present  er 
tering  upon  a  new  period  of  activity  an 
helpfulness.  It  is  believed  that  by  the  sir 
cere  cooperation  of  the  many  able  tend 
ers  of  Philadelphia  a  vast  amount  of  nun 
nificent  work  may  be  done  not  only  for  tb| 
teachers  themselves  but  for  the  cause  ( 
good  music  in  Philadelphia.  Philadelpiiil 
presents  many  unexcelled  advantages  as  -j 
music  centre.  The  cost  of  living  in  t1’ 
city  is  very  low  and  the  essentially  home 
like  atmosphere  makes  it  a  particularly  sal 
city  in  which  to  trust  the  youthful  student 
The  city  has  a  tine  orchestra,  two  fine  operj 
houses,  and  will  possess  a  magnificent  Fed 
tival  Hall  in  the  near  future.  It  is  est 
mated  that  there  are  about  2000  teachei 
in  the  city.  At  a  meeting  held  on  Deceit 
her  6th.  the  subject  of  securing  dignified  pul 
licity  for  musical  Philadelphia  was  diseussc 
by  the  following  speakers  :  Mr.  Perley  Duni 
Aldrich  (Vocal  Advantages).  Mr.  Thorns1 
a’Beeket  (Retiring  President),  Mr.  Danie 
Batchellor  (Teaching  Beginners).  Mr.  .Tame 
Francis  Cooke  (New  President),  Mr.  Pbilli 
Goepp  (Orchestral  Advantages).  Mr.  Jotm 
Groile  (Teaching  in  the  Music  Settlement 
Mr.  Ralph  Kinder  (Church  Music  Advar 
tages).  Mr.  Enoch  Pierson  (Public  Schot 
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Music).  Mr.  Constantin  von  Sternberg  (Piano 
Teaching).  Mr.  Henry  Gordon  Thunder  (Cho¬ 
ral  Advantages).  There  were  songs  by  Mrs. 
Carbutt,  violin  solos  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Frey.  A 
Dronouneed  interest  was  manifested  in  the  new 
work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  an 
organization  in  every  city  of  our  country 
i  would  do  much  to  raise  the  value  of  musi- 
1  cal  education.  Miss  Agnes  Clune  Quinlan 
played  some  piano  solos  with  great  taste. 

Lobetanz,  the  first  novelty  of  the  season, 
has  been  successfully  produced  by  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York.  It 
is  a  fairy  opera,  by  the  late  Ludwig  Thuille, 
of  Munich,  and  has  been  popular  for  some 
,  years  in  Germany.  Like  the  Koenigskinder, 

Iand  Hansel  and  Gretel,  it  is  based  on  an 
old  fairy  story,  though  Thuille  is  hardly  so 
good  as  Humperdinck.  Lobetanz,  it  appears, 
is  a  poor  fiddler  who  strays  into  the  King's 
garden.  He  is  met  by  fairies  who  tell  him 
that  the  Princess  is  suffering  from  some 
estrange  malady.  Not  one  of  the  court  poets 
lias  been  able  to  rouse  her  from  her  melan¬ 
choly.  To-dav  is  Rose  Festival,  and  another 
attempt  is  to  be  made  in  the  Garden  to 
restore  the  Princess  to  her  normal  health. 
The  fairies  try  to  persuade  Lobetanz  to  re¬ 
main.  but  he  is  ashamed  of  his  shabbiness, 
and  wants  to  leave  them.  They  twine  him 
about  with  roses,  and  conceal  him  in  a  leafy 
bower.  Presently  the  King,  the  Princess  and 
the  courtiers  arrive.  The  court  poets  en¬ 
deavor  to  rouse  her,  but  their  efforts  prove 
discordant.  They  are  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a  violin,  and  Lobetanz  appears 
.With  the  King's  approval  he  sings  a  tender 
;  love-song.  The  Princess  faints  from  emo¬ 
tion,  and  she  falls  senseless.  Believing  that 
the  fiddler  has  bewitched  her.  the  multitude 
seek  to  slay  Lobetanz,  but  he  escapes.  In 
rhe  next  act  he  returns  to  the  garden,  and 
is  joined  by  the  Princess.  They  are  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  King,  and  Lobetanz  is  *cast 
into  prison.  He  is  sentenced  to  be  hung, 
and  the  last  act  is  before  the  gallows.  The 
\Princess  is  carried  on,  and  appears  to  be 
;dead.  Lobetanz  asks  permission  to  play  to 
;her  once  more  before  he  goes  to  his  death. 
,1'he  King  not  only  agrees,  but  promises  that 
f  Lobetanz  can  restore  the  Princess  he  shall 
|l>e  as  the  King’s  own  son.  Lobetanz  plays, 
and  the  Princess  stirs  and  rises  from  her 
(couch.  General  rejoicings  follow,  and  the 
•curtain  falls  to  the  strains  of  a  lively  waltz. 
[The  principal  singers  were  Mmes.  Gadski. 
(Sparkes,  Case  and  Messrs.  Jadlowker.  Hin- 
]shaw,  Witherspoon,  Ruysdael  and  Murphy. 
{The  stage  effects  were  remarkably  beautiful. 

[ ======^^^= 

WORKS  WITHOUT  FAITH 
Faith  Came  After  the  Works  Had  Laid 
the  Foundation. 


A  Bat-  State  belle  talks  thus  about 
icoffee : 

“While  a  coffee  drinker  I  was  a  suf- 
'ferer  from  indigestion  and  intensely 
;painful  nervous  headaches,  from  child¬ 
hood. 

“Seven  years  ago  my  health  gave  out 
^entirely.  I  grew  so  weak  that  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  walking,  if  only  a  few  feet,  made 
'  t  necessary  for  me  to  lie  down.  My 
riends  thought  I  was  marked  for  con- 
jUimption — weak,  thin  and  pale. 

,  “I  realized  the  danger  I  was  in  and 
ried  faithfully  to  get  relief  from  med¬ 
icines,  till,  at  last,  after  having  employed 
[ill  kinds  of  drugs,  the  doctor  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  in 
pis  power  to  cure  me. 

1  "While  in  this  condition  a  friend  in¬ 
duced  me  to  quit  coffee  and  try  Postum, 
Tnd  I  did  so  without  the  least  hope 
•hat  it  would  do  me  any  good.  I  did 
pot  like  it  at  first,  but  when  it  was  proo- 
rly  made  I  found  il  was  a  most  deli- 
ions  and  refreshing  beverage.  I  am  es¬ 
pecially  fond  of  it  served  at  dinner  ice- 
l  old,  with  cream. 

I  "In  a  month’s  time  I  began  to  im- 
>rove,  and  in  a  few  weeks  my  indiges- 
ion  ceased  to  trouble  me,  and  my 
leadache  stopped  entirely.  I  am  so  per- 
ectly  well  now  that  T  do  not  look  like 
•  lie  same  person,  and  I  have  so  gained 
|n  flesh  that  I  am  15  pounds  heavier 
!  ban  ever  before. 

J  "This  is  what  Postum  has  done  for 
pie.  I  still  use  it  and  shall  always  do 
j  o.”  Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
|  le  Creek,  Mich. 

j  "There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  ex- 
i  lained  in  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
[o  Wellville.”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
^ne  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
re  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
jpterest. 


Abroad. 

Faust  recently  had  its  1400th  performance 
in  Paris. 

Massenet’s  new  opera.  Roma,  is  to  be 
represented  at  Monte  Carlo  this  winter. 

The  birthplace  of  Liszt  has  been  converted 
into  a  small  museum. 

Mischa  Elman,  the  eminent  Russian  vio¬ 
linist,  has  taken  a  residence  in  London,  and 
presumably  intends  to  make  his  home  there. 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  has 
instituted  some  radical  forms  in  the  singing 
course  in  the  Prussian  schools. 

The  Brahms  Society  of  Germany  is  or¬ 
ganizing  a  Brahms  Festival  to  take  place 
at  Wiesbaden  from  the  22d  of  May  to  the 
3d  of  June. 

After  an  interruption  of  twelve  years. 
Dr.  Hans  Richter  will  again  undertake  to 
conduct  the  Wagner  works  at  Bayreuth. 

A  successor  to  the  late  Felix  Mottl  as 
director  of  the  Munich  opera  has  been  found 
in  Bruno  Walter,  of  Vienna. 

We  learn  from  a  French  source  that  An¬ 
dreas  Dippel  contemplates  a  European  tour 
for  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Co. 

Lorenzo  Perosi,  the  Italian  priest-com¬ 
poser,  has  completed  a  new  oratorio  entitled 
Vespertino  oratio. 

Felix  Weingartner  has  completed  the 
libretto'  of  an  opera  entitled  Cain  and  Abel. 
He  will  now  proceed  to  set  it  to  music. 

Some  posthumous  works  of  Dvorak  are  to 
be  published  in  Berlin.  They  comprise 
symphonies,  overtures,  piano  pieces  and 
songs. 

The  Bach  Society  of  Eisenach  has  under¬ 
taken  to'  have  all  the  ancient  organs  and 
keyboard  instruments  preserved  at  the  Bach 
Museum  in  that  city  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Felix 
Mottl  have  decided  to  place  a  marble  bust 
of  the  great  conductor  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Prince  Regent  Theatre,  Munich. 

Surely  they  must  love  the  organ  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  learn  that  a  Mr.  Herbert  Hodge, 
organist  at  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  has 
just  given  his  1,250th  organ  recital.  If  he 
has  been  playing  for  twenty-five  years,  he 
has  given  50  recitals  a  year  during  thal 
time. 

If  it  is  true  that  some  music  “students" 
can  never  be  got  to  practice,  it  is  equally 
true  that  others  can  never  be  got  to  stop 
practicing.  We  learn  that  a  pianist  in  Trip¬ 
oli  kept  on  playing  all  through  the  bom¬ 
bardment  by  the  Italian  warships. 

It  is  not  generally  known  in  America  that 
the  London  Stock  Exchange  boasts  an  excel¬ 
lent  amateur  orchestra  among  its  members. 
Imagine  a  Wall  Street  Orchestral  Society,  or 
an  Oratorio  Society  in  the  Chicago  Wheat 
Pit. 

It  is  said  that  Constantino,  the  well- 
known  tenor,  contemplates  becoming  an  im¬ 
presario.  He  intends  to  manage  an  opera 
house  in  Rragado,  Argentine  Republic.  South 
America  is  proving  to  be  unmistakably  an 
opera-loving  continent. 

Loudon  Charlton,  the  well-known  concert 
agent,  recently  remarked  that  Montreal  bids 
fair  to  become^  the  fourth  most  important 
city  on  the  North  American  continent  so 
far  as  opera  is  concerned.  A  very  keen  in¬ 
terest  is  taken  in  the  Canadian  center  in 
all  musical  matters,  and  a  permanent  opera 
house  is  to  be  erected  in  Montreal. 

A  gentleman  in  Copenhagen  has  written 
a  brochure  upon  the  subject  of  Esquimeaux 
music.  A  large  number  of  native  melodies 
are  included  and  the  volume  makes  inter¬ 
esting  reading.  Doubtless  the  work  includes 
such  songs  as  The  Wail  of  the  Whale.  The 
Peel  of  the  Seal,  the  Bear  Scare,  and  so  on. 

Considerable  importance  is  attached  in 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  to  the  study  of  the 
percussion  instruments.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  both  Massenet  and  d'Indy  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  orchestral  study.  Every  kind 
of  drum,  cymbal,  glockenspiel,  etc.,  that  can 
be  imagined  is  included. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  has  scored  another 
striking  success  in  London  at  the  opening 
of  his  now  opera  houses  with  Quo  Vadisf.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  over  2,000  people  on 
the  "waiting  list”  who  failed  to  get  in  on 
the  opening  night.  Two  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  members  of  the  cast  were  American 
singers — Felice  Lyne  and  Orville  Ilarrold. 

It  is  not  only  in  America  that  operatic 
rehearsals  are  too'  few.  Andre  Messager, 
of  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  complains 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  new 
works,  and  to  the  regular  repertoire  operas 
with  the  scant  rehearsals  possible.  He  points 
out  that  while  modern  works1  are  far  more 
exacting  than  the  older  ones,  and  the  public 
far  more  critical,  the  opportunities  for  ade¬ 
quate  rehearsal  have  decreased. 

Some  years  ago  The  Etude  commented 
upon  the  ridiculously  insufficient  accommo¬ 
dations  of  the  famous  Stuttgart  Conservatory 
in  Germany.  At  that  time  no  such  building 
or  instruments  as  our  reviewer  saw  would 
have  been  tolerated  in  a  large  American  city. 
Recent  information  and  pictures  from  Ger¬ 
many  reveal  that  the  institution's  present 
building  is  beautiful  and  modern  in  the 
extreme.  The  Etude  is  just  as  glad  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  wonderful  improvement  as  it  was 
to  condemn  the  former  unworthy  quarters. 

Continued  on  page  7? 
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All  the  wonderful  sentiment  and  expression  this  great 
artist  calls  forth  from  the  piano  captivate  you  with  their 
exquisite  beauty  in  his  Victor  Records. 

Go  to  any  Victor  dealer’s  and  hear  Paderewski's  records  of  Chopin’s  graceful  "Valse 
Brilliante”  (88322)  and  his  own  beloved  "Minuet  in  G"  (88321)—  masterly  reproductions  of 
a  master's  performance. 

And  be  sure  to  hear  the 

Victor-Victrola 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles — 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


eye-  ,  . 


■'tk.e.m 


Paderewski  plays  for 


Drawn  by  Burne-Iones 

the  Victor 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTY-FIVE  MUSICIANS 

tOll — October  13  ::  ::  April  13 — 1912 

p  OR  the  twelfth  Season,  the  fifth  under  the  baton 
of  Mr.  Pohlig,  the  25  Afternoon  and  25  Even¬ 
ing  Symphonic  Concerts  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  present  a  virtuoso  leader,  supported  by 
a  superbly  balanced  Orchestra  in  a  series  of  pro¬ 
grams,  unequalled  for  interest  and  cumulative  artistic 
effect. 

PROMINEN  T  SOLOISTS  in  Philadelphia  during  January 
and  Februarv  include: 

EFREM  ZIMBALTST,  Violinist  HERMAN  SANDBY,  ’Cellist 
ELLISON  van  HOOSE,  Tenor  ALEX.  HEINEMANN,  Lieder  Singer 

Prospectus  on  application  to 
CARL  POHLIG,  Conductor  Business  Office,  1314  Pennsylvania  Building. 
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GORDON’S  GRADED  PIANO  COURSE 

8  GRADES  ( Firit  6  grades  now  ready)  50  CENTS  EACH 


TEACHERS  will  find  this  course  of  inestimable 
value,  not  only  from  an  educational  point,  but  its  novel 
compilation,  its  interesting  and  progressive  features  and 
the  thorough  modernity  of  all  the  thoughts  expressed 
in  same. 


Ask  for  Circulars.  Special  Prices  to  T eachers. 

H.  S.  GORDON,  - 112  W.  30th  Street,  -  NEW  YORK 

addressing  our  advertisers. 


in  EIGHT  GRADES 


GRADE  1 

GRADE  V 

GRADE  II 

CRADE  VI  / 

GRADE  III 

GRADE  VII 

GRADE  IV 

GRADE  VIII 
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EASTERN  SCHOOLS 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 

Shenandoah  School  of  Music 

HATTON,  VA. 

Offers  a  broad  variety  of  musical  oourses  including  Piano¬ 
forte,  Violin,  and  other  stringed  instruments.  Band  and 
Orchestra  with  weekly  coucerts,  Pipeorgan,  Piano  Tuning, 
Voice  Culture,  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture,  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Connected  with  an  excellent  Literary  College. 

Kates:  #150  to  $385  per  year.  NO  EXTRAS. 

36th  year  begins  September  20tb.  Students  from  20  states. 

4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

The  Oldest,  practical  and  most  Scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed  before  the  musical  world. 

Teaches  piano  from  the  jtart,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

NORMAL.  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a  great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the  one  system  guarantee¬ 
ing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  Beardsley  Park,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Leefson-Hille 


Conserva¬ 
tory  of 
Music 


Maurits  Leefson,  Director 

8oisouth49tthSttrSeeteet}  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MONEY 


james  m.  McLaughlin  h.  j.  storer 

AND  ASSISTANTS 


The  Boston  Correspondence  School  of  Music 


1  00  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thorough  and  systematic  courses  by  mall, 
in  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition 
and  Orchestration.  Special  Courses  for 
Teachers  and  Supervisors  of  Husic  in 
Public  Schools.  For  terms  and  general 
information  address  the  School. 


CAN  BE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

Can  YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  ad  will  NOT  inter¬ 
est  you.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  so.  send  a  2-cent  atamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  "o9  hand  ' 
arranging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FREE. 
If  not  then  CONVINCED  YOU'LL  SUCCEED, 
YOU  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  BY 
MAIL  SUCCESSFULLY.  PRACTICALLY. 
RAPIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  MEAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

WILCOX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 
C.  W.  Wilcox,  Director.  Box  E. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Publisher*  of  Music  can  increase  the  Sale 
of  Their  Publications  by  advertising  in 
THE  ETUDE.  SEND  FOR  RATES 


r— | 

THE 

p,r\1 

“TEK” 

Finest  and  best  practice  instrument  made 


FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 


MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL 
Director 


VIRGIL 


PIANO  SCHOOL  and 
CONSERVATORY 


Fall  Term 

September  18th,  1911 


42  West  76th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Incorporated  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 


College  o<  Music 


DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
K.  H.  CHANDLER,  PREST. 


Study 
Music  Here! 


Where  the  advantages  are  great¬ 
est.  Our  highly  proficient  instructors, 

,  completely  equipped  conservatory,  unsur-  ^ 
passed  facilities  and  very  low  cost  make  the 


Normal  Conservatory  ol  Music 
and  School  ol  Fine  Arts 


pre-eminent  in  the  teaching  of  music,  rivaling 
Europe’s  finest  conservatories.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other  or¬ 
chestral  instruments.  Also  a  course  in  public 
school  work— making  this  conservatory 
a  Superior  School  for  Supervisors 

Our  graduates  are  much  sougl  t  for  to  fill  many  de¬ 
sirable  positions.  For  circular  explaining  fur¬ 
ther  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 

Ur.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin.,  Pa.  State  Normal, 
or  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Mna.M., 

Director,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Box  A. 


Every  Girl 


ought  to  possess  “  that  true  culture  of  un- 
purchasable  value  in  society" — a  musical 
education.  Every  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
or  sing  well. 

But  unfortunately  the  musical  instruction  given 
by  the  average  teacher  will  not  fit  you  to  play 
or  sing  artistically — will  not  give  you  the  de¬ 
sired  accomplishment.  What  you  need  is  a 
Scientific  musical  education  —  the  Combs 
Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music  kind — the 
kind  that  will  not  only  enable  you  to  play  or 
sing  artistically,  but  will  give  you  a  profession 
as  well  to  tall  back  on,  if  necessary. 

The  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  Philadelphia,  teaches  all  branches  of 
music;  is  in  its  twenty-seventh  year;  can 
accomodate  2500  pupils;  the  largest  Con¬ 
servatory  except  one  in  the  United  States;  has 
a  faculty  of  fifty-five  teachers;  confers  degrees; 
has  dormitories  for  young  women ;  reciprocal 
relations  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
the  only  Conservatory  in  the  world  giving  a 
written  guarantee  to  refund  tuition  money  if 
instruction  is  not  satisfactory.  Our  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  65  page  year  book  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Continued. from  page  54 

before  one  reached  the  little  flat.  Mrs. 
Dillon  went  into  the  parlor,  where  her 
patient  was  propped  upon  a  lounge,  and 
explained  that  some  friends  had  come 
a  long  ways  to  see  her.  Then  the  little 
party  came  in,  Mrs.  Carmody  leading  the 
wa}1',  and  in  fact  rushing  to  her  old  ward 
with  her  uncontrollable  wealth  of  charity 
and  womanliness  which  was  buried  deep 
in  her  character.  The  chorus  girl  was 
dazed.  She  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow 
and  said :  “You’ve  come  to  take  me  home? 
Yes,  you’ve  come  to  take  me  home,  but 
I  can’t  go.  You  don’t  know.  I  don’t  dare 
face  my  father,  my  mother ;  they  would 
never  forgive  me.  I’m  married.  My  hus¬ 
band  is  coming  back  to  me  to-night.  I 
know  he’s  coming.  He  is  the  best  man 
in  the  world.  I  have  written  him  that  I 
am  sick  and  that  I  need  him.”  A  smile 
of  beautiful  confidence  passed  over  her 
face.  “He  won't  desert  me — we  had  a 
little  quarrel.  I  thought  he  gave  too  much 
time  to  another  woman  and  well — he’ll 
Atrgive  me  now.  Of  course  he’ll  forgive 
his  wife.  I  know  he’ll  come  back.” 

“Of  course  he  will,  dearie,”  said  Mrs. 
Carmody,  indicating  to  the  others  that  the 
unfortunate  little  woman  was  delirious. 

“He’ll  come  back  and  take  me  home  and 
father  and  mother  will  be  so  proud  of  us 
when  they  know  that  we  are  married.  I 
wrote  him  to  come  this  very  New  Year’s 
Eve  and  start  the  new  year  right.” 

A  sound  of  the  ringing  of  cow-bells, 
the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  moaning  of 
a  hundred  thousand  whistles  from  fac¬ 
tories  and  boats  everywhere  rqse  from 
the  street.  Lucia  fell  back  upon  her 
pillow  chanting,  “I  know  he’ll  come.  I 
know  he’ll  come.  Listen !  There  is  some 
one  in  the  hall.  It’s  him.  I  know  his 
step.  I  heard  it  for  two  years.  It’s  him. 
Open  the  door.”  Exhausted  with  excite¬ 
ment  she  fell  back  in  a  faint. 

Mrs.  Dillon  opened  the  door  and  the 
tall  form  of  Elliot  Constable  entered  the 
room.  As  he  walked  slowly  toward  the 
couch  he  failed  to  see  the  other  persons 
obscured  by  the  dim  light  of  the  room. 
Suddenly  his  eyes  met  those  of  Giggles 
and  he  backed  slowly  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  room  and  discovering  Dan  and 
Jeremiah  Lethbridge,  said  with  a  hideous 
smile:  “This  is  a  trap,  eh?” 

“You  can’t  get  away  now,”  yelled  Dan. 
“The  time  has  come  for  you  to  make 
good.” 

“Make  good?  Well,  it  will  take  more 
than  a  galoot  from  Kansas  to  tell  me  that. 

I  expected  this,  and  I’ve  come  prepared 
for  it.” 

Constable  whisked  out  a  little  magazine 
automatic  pistol  of  Belgian  pattern  from 
his  overcoat  pocket.  Making  a  sardonic 
grimace  and  a  bow,  he  said,  backing  out 
of  the  door : 

“I  wish  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year. 
Elliot  Constable  always  goes  prepared  for 
little  emergencies.” 

“Except  Barney  Dillon,”  roared  a  pow¬ 
erful  gentleman  in  a  blue  uniform,  coming 
in  the  door  and  grasping  him  with  a  grip 
that  made  the  pistol  fall  to  the  floor.  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  for  another  weapon. 
“If  yez  don’t  mind,  I’ll  take  this  gun  too,” 
he  said,  drawing  a  queer  looking  object 
from  Elliot’s  back  pocket.  He  looked  at 
it  and  roared  with  laughter.  “Well,  that’s 
the  funniest  looking  billy  I  ever  did  see.” 

Giggles  rushed  forward  and  snatched 
it  from  the  policeman’s  hand.  She  showed 
it  to  her  father  and  to  Dan,  too  dumb¬ 
founded  to  say  anything.  It  was  the  head 
and  scroll  of  the  Lethbridge  “Strad.” 


Constable  trembled  like  a  leaf.  In  tones 
that  were  hardly  audible  he  muttered: 

“I  must  have  been  mad,  insane.  I  saw 
that  instrument — a  miserable  little  stick 
of  wood — standing  between  you  and  me, 
and  while  you  were  on  the  stage  I  felt 
as  though  I  had  to  wipe  it  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.” 

“By  the  harp  of  Tara,”  shouted  Dillon, 
“that  must  be  the  thing  that  the  Daily 
News  offered  a  prize  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for.  Come  on,  me  laddie  buck, 
it’s  the  little  steel  coop  for  yours  to-night.” 

“Look  here,  officer,”  shouted  the  misery- 
stricken  scion  of  one  of  New  York’s 
proudest  families,  “look  here,  let  me  go 
and  I’ll  make  it  two  thousand.” 

“None  of  that,  young  man.  Sure,  bribin’ 
is  a  bad  resolution  for  a  young  man  to 
make  on  New  Year’s  Eve.  I’ll  get  my 
thousand  and  that  girl  lying  there  will 
get  her  alimony  or  there  never  was  a 
Dillon  ever  came  from  Balleybay,  County 
Monaghan.  Come  along,  ye  great  big 
bunch  of  nothin’.  I’m  going  to  put  ye 
where  your  money  won’t  turn  the  lock.” 


Next  morning  the  daily  papers  all 
claimed  their  special  features  of  their 
news  of  the  “Lethbridge  Strad  Mystery,” 
now  the  “Lethbridge  Strad  Sensation,”  as 
“beats.”  The  result  was  that  the  mana¬ 
gers  were  still  more  insistent  for  Giggles' 
professional  services.  She  found  that 
although  she  had  played  but  once,  a 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  had 
given  her  more  of  that  very  saleable  com¬ 
modity,  “reputation,”  than  was  possessed 
by  violinists  who  had  been  before  the 
public  for  years.  Her  every  movement 
was  watched  by  eager  reporters.  Even 
her  wedding,  which  took  place  in  the 
“Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,”  with 
Lucia  Malet,  now  quite  a  different  woman, 
as  matron  of  honor,  was  given  space  on 
the  front  page  of  every  metropolitan 
daily.  The  groom’s  wedding  present  to 
the  bride  was  the  reconstructed  Leth¬ 
bridge  “Strad”  with  its  inimitable  tone 
perfectly  restored.  When  the  bride  and 
groom  sailed  down  New  York  harbor 
bound  for  Europe  with  a  trunk  full  of 
contracts  for  concerts  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter,  every  detail  was  known  in 
Park  Row  and  carefully  dished  up  with 
press  agent  sauce  for  the  delectation  of 
voracious  New  York.  “The  Lethbridge 
Strad  Mystery”  was  ended  and  the  career 
of  Giggles  commenced  in  real  artistic 
earnest. 
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PIANO  TUNING  PAYS 

You  Can  Learn  Piano  Tuning  at  Home  by  Devo¬ 
ting  Your  Spare  Moments  to  the  Study  of  Our 
Correspondence  System. 


NILES  BRYANT 
PRESIDENT  AND  FOUNDER 


It  is  a  profession  that  can  be  converted  into  money 


WHAT  OUR  STUDENTS  SAY 

“I  tuned  24  pianos  last  week  at 
$3  each.  Am  making  as  high  as 
$75  per  week  tuning.” 

K.  Weller  Daniels. 


“I  can  make  $5  to  $10  most  any 
day,  tuning.  Would  not  take 
$1,000  for  my  course.” 

August  C.  Mintz. 

“Have  made  as  high  as  $17.50  a 
day.”  Will  H.  Eads. 

“I  left  home  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  and  got  hack  Friday  night, 
and  had  $27  above  expenses  to 
show  for  my  three  days  work 
tuning.”  A.  J.  Van  Doren. 

“You  teach  quickly  and  prac¬ 
tically  that  which  here  in  Europe 
demands  a  couple  of  years  factory 
work.”  Stoyan  A.  Tsanoff, 
Graduate  Royal  Conservatory, 
Leipsic. 


at  any  time  or  place  in  the  civilized  world  a1 
an  hour’s  notice.  Our  exclusive,  patented 
mechanical  aids  make  our  instructions  clear, 
understandable  and  practical  even  to  those 
who  have  had  no  previous  musical  training. 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 


We  supply  free  a  Tune-a-Phone,  also  a  working  model  of  a  full-sized, 
Modern,  LTpright  Action,  and  the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 


OUR  WONDERFUL  INVENTION,  THE  TUNE-A-PHONE,  gives  the  exact 
number  of  beats  that  should  occur  in  the  test  intervals.  With  it  the  student 


knows  what  the  result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  descriptive  booklet.  Address, 

NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

20  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 


SOHMER 

It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  culture  u 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CECILIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 
Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  Aye.,  Cor,  32d  St.,  New  York 


DR.  MASON  K.  M.  BOWMAN 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

Erstwhile  pupil  of,  and  ninny  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  Dr 
Wm.  Mason,  exponent  ofthe  Mason  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason’s),  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 


'  PERFECT  BEAUTY 

assures  the  poise  which  comes  from  knowing 
you  appear  at  your  best.  Thousands  of  women 
gain  that  confidence  by  using  LABLACI1E, 
It  beautifies  the  delicate  tissues,  smooths 
the  wrinkles  and  gives  the  skin 
that  youthful  velvety  appear- 
ance  which  imparts  the  de- 
sired  touch  of  refinement.  j\  F,  Tfe-.yli 
Refuse  substitutes.  In  W4  ‘  I 

Theymavbehanueinu'i.  Flesh,  |  IsgjSi' 

While.  Pink  ur  (’ream.  r,oe.  a  e  .  ’  jMrjl' 

box  of  drugirists  or  by  mail.  L  ,«  Mi  «! 

Send  10  c/s.  fur  a  sample  box.  | 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.,  \M*  fW 

French  Perfumers  V'lllf/lllh  I  If  } 

Dept. 35, 125  Kingston  Street,  yAll JJ|1  (  U  / 
BOSTON,  MASS.  ygAj(§J[  ?/ 


Grace  Morrissey,  Copyright,  1911 


UNLIKE  ANY  OTHER 


One  secret  of  Monarch  superiority  lies  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  responsiveness  of  its  key  action.  In  no  other  type¬ 
writer  in  the  world  do  the  keys  so  readily  yield  to  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  finger. 

That  is  why  the  Monarch  is  easier  to  operate  than 
any  other  writing  machine. 

Monarch 

Light  Touch 

That  is  why  it  wards  off  fatigue  and  saves  nerve-strain 
on  the  part  of  the  stenographer.  Consequently  her  work 
is  better  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  any  other  type- 

Wr'ter’  Monthly  Payments 

Monarch  Machines  are  sold  on  the  Fasy  Payment 
Plan.  A  Post  Card  will  bring  full  information,  and 
address  of  nearest  office. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Co. 
Executive  Offices:  300  Broadway,  New  York 


See  THE  ETUDE  Premium  List 
on  Third  Cover  Page 


THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC  IV 

IETH0D  WINTER  COURSE 

The  Fletcher  Method  Winter  Course  of  Stud) 
you  afraid  of  the  expense?  You  cannot  aff< 
freedom  from  limitations  Mental  and  Financia 

Read  what  seventeen  of  the  twenty-two  members 

WHAT  W 

y  “It  is  great  to  be  an  F.  M.  teacher,  but,  Oh  !  what  would  it  not  be  to 

be  an  F.  M.  child  ?  ” 

“I  have  studied  abroad  and  at  home,  but  I  know  nowhere  of  any  other 
method  with  such  gigantic  aims  and  possibilities.” 

“  The  summer’s  work  convinces  me  that  your  idealist  aims  are  the 
sanest  possibilities  your  way.” 

“The  improvising  course  in  your  Method  appeals  to  me  most  strongly, 
because  it  makes  it  possible  for  any  and  everybody,  to  know  how  to 
express  himself  through  Music.” 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  SUCCESSFUL  teacher  MUST  have  the 
Fletcher  Method  course,  and  the  UNSUCCESSFUL  one  cannot  atford  to  be 
without  it.” 

“The  greatness  of  the  Fletcher  Method  must  help  to  sweep  away  the 
petty  jealousies  of  the  Musical  Profession,  because  of  the  widening  of 
the  boundaries  for  all,” 

“The  Fletcher  Method  is  Music  without  ears.  ” 

“For  one  who  has  studied  Music  by  the  Fletcher  Method,  there  will  be 
no  more  possibility  of  giving  up  Music  than  giving  up  spoken  language  or 
current  literature.” 

\ 

“I  love  my  city  and  am  ambitious  for  it,  and  shall  never  rest  till  you 
have  every  teacher  who  ever  accepts  a  beginner.” 

For  Further  Info 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

1  or  P.  O.  BOX  1336 

r  opens  in  Brookline,  January  15,  1912.  Are 

Drd  NOT  to  study  a  System  which  gives  you 

1.  :  :  Apply  today  for  a  place  in  this  class. 

of  the  last  class  say  of  the  Fletcher  Music  Method 

/E  THINK 

‘  ‘The  only  important  thing  in  memorizing  Music  has  been  the  result. 

In  the  Fletcher  Method  the  child  gets  such  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 

Music,  that  he  is  to  memorize,  that  no  anxiety  is  felt  over  results. 

They  are  certain.” 

“  I  came  to  you  in  an  optimistic  frame  of  mind— I  am  leaving  you  an 
enthusiast.” 

“The  Fletcher  Method  is  a  marvelous  revelation  to  me,  of  how  simple 
and  interesting  Music  can  be  made  for  children.” 

“The  Fletcher  Method  appealed  to  me  because  of  the  broad  found¬ 
ation  it  gives  the  child  for  all  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of  life.” 

‘‘The  Fletcher  Method  is  a  really  royal  road  for  children  in  the  study 
of  this  most  beautiful  and  universal  language,  teaching  and  encouraging 
the  expression  of  their  own  individual  musical  thoughts  and  thereby  pav¬ 
ing  the  way  for  greater  sympathetic  appreciation  of  those  of  others.” 

‘‘The  Fletcher  Music  Method  is  scientific  management  applied  to 

Music.” 

“The  successful  work  of  the  Fletcher  pupils  opens  the  way  to  new 
worlds  musically.” 

“The  loving,  grateful  and  enthusiastic  attitude  of  the  members  of  your 
class  after  eight  weeks  of  such  strenuous  study,  is  the  finest  possible 
endorsement  of  the  value  of  your  method.” 

rmation  Address 

31  YORK  TERRACE,  BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION 


MR.  CADY'S  Private  Classes  in  Pianoforte, 
Harmony,  etc.,  and  NORMAL  COURSES 
Now  Open. 

Announcements  sent  on  application  to  Mrs.  Calvin 
B.  Cady,  Secretary,  15  Claremont  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 


Training  school  for  supervisors  of  music. 
Voice  culture,  sight-reading,  ear-training,  har¬ 
mony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold 
important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal 
schools. 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 
_  _ _  _  STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

a  reason  why the  Dunning  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 

'ft _ ~  - -  taUntr  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning class  of 

_ it _ i  : . _ _  A  ct  irn  atirl 


Dunning  System 

aM.  Jo  o  voo con  ruhv  thp  lYiinmncr  SvstfMn  is  the 


1  here  IS  a  n,aov/u  «"»/  ‘“W  — y  “  -  — _ 

masters  of  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  .= — r, 

seventv-lwo  in  six  months.  Teachers  are  proving  every  day  that  it  pays,  Musically,  Artiste cally,a.nA 
Financially ,  to  take  the  Dunning  System,  for  it  is  recognued  as  the  best  in  use  m  its  line  of  teaching. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  Leschetizkv,  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePachmann,  Gabrilowitsch.  Dr. 
Mason,  Johanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 

MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  I  I  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


[SCHOOL  OF  SINGING  AND  OPERA] 

[80  Riverside  Drive,  New  York] 

Highest  Artistic  Instruction  tor  Opera,  Concert,  Oratorio.  From  the 
Reg  inning  <M  unsnrpassedly  correct  voice  placement  and  unique, 
vhenono  nally  successful  systematic  technical  training  to  complete 
Repertoire  in  all  languages  and  full  Stage-Finish  for  Debut.  Per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  MADAME  ARMOND 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  and  emineut  teacher,  whose  rare  gift  of 
imparting  the  knowledge  “How  to  Sing  *  produces  most  wonderful, 
convincing  Results.  Xo  advance  terms.  Payments  per  lesson. 
Evident  progress  each  lesson.  All  lessons  private.  Voice  trial 
free.  Circular  on  request.  ^ i 


AGNES  OSBORNE,  Solo  Pianist 


Instruction  Given 


AND 


Leschetizky  Method 


Granberry  Piano  School 


GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERRY,  Dibectok 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 


CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 


SIX  WEEKS  COURSE  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students 

Including  Board  -  ‘  '  ’ 


Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

Teachers  educated  in  Europe,  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic,  Two  Private  Lessons  per  Week  Class 
Lessons  in  Normal  Methods,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony.  Certificates,  Programs,  Catalogue 

MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  230  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART°netwe  yovb kf 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

John  B.  Calvert,  D.D.,  President  212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Faculty  and  Examiners 
Fannie  O.  Greene  ’  Sara  Jornigun 
John  Cornelius  Griggs  McCall  Lanlmm 
Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Dau’l  Gregory  Mason 

Gustav  0.  Horuberger  Paul  Savage 
26th  SEASON 


H.  Rawlins  Raker 
Mary  Fidelia  Burt 
Kate  S.  Chittenden 
May  I.  Ditto 
Geo.  Coleman  Gow 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues. 


THE 

NEW 


Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 


|  Sight  Reading  for  Pianists 


SHANNA  CUMMING,  Solo  Soprano 

Instruction  in  Singing  Oratorio  Coach 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Bldg.,  1425  Broadway 
Studio  37,  New  York.  Telephone  1274  Bryant 


SUPERVISORS 
OF  MUSIC 


Could  YOU  pass  the  Examination? 

Real  teachers  of  music  are  scarce.  We  have  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  thorough  and  yet  easy  course  of 
music  instruction  in  the  world.  Circulars  free. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

TALI  ESEN  MORGAN,  1947  B’way,  New  York 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serous 

work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted.  ,  ,  „  „„  .  .  w  v  i  l 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  j 


The  American  Institute  oi  Applied  Music 


Henry  Schradieck 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
Wm,  F.  Sherman 
Katharine  L.  Taylor 
K.  Huntington  Woodman 


KAYE  8.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean 


VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 


VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


WINTER  TERM  BEGINS  MONDAY,  JANUARY  8th. 
ENROLMENT  DAY  SATURDAY  JANUARY  6th. 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  45  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


If  you  are  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and  have  difficulty  in  reading 
NEW  MUSIC  at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for  Booklet  giving 
full  particulars  of  our  complete  correspondence  Course. 

A  Professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the  largest  Colleges  in  the 
United  States,  to  whom  reference  is  permitted,  says  :  “Your 
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Continued  from  Children's  Department 

“GOTTERDAMMERUNG”  AT  THE 
PRINZ  REGENT. 

(Impressions  of  a  Traveler.) 

This  is  the  day  after  the  Wagner 
Festival,  it  was  “Gotterdammerung,”  and 
I  am  completely  exhausted.  Came 
down  from  Niirnberg  Sunday  noon  in 
order  to  get  a  part  of  the  feast  and, 
by  the  aid  of  a  porter,  managed  to  get 
a  ticket  for  the  modest  sum  of  twenty- 
six  marks — about  six  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  foyer  of  the  Prinz  Regent  the¬ 
atre  was  crowded  with  a  motley  mass 
attired  in  everything  from  Alpine  cos¬ 
tume  to  Parisian  evening  gowns.  It 
was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  too, 
and  broad  daylight.  There  were  Ger¬ 
mans,  French,  Americans,  English  and 
what  not,  all  in  a  confused'and  amiable 
jumble. 

A  fanfare  of  horns,  and  the  throng 
surges  into  the  gray  and  silver  hall 
and  lapses  into  silence,  the  lights  go 
out  one  by  one.  The  orchestra  is  sub¬ 
terranean,  heard  but  not  seen. 

Some  say  that  they  do  not  sing  in 
Germany,  and  some  say  that  they 
shout,  and  some  declare  that  the  chief 
gratification  of  a  Wagnerian  singer, 
male  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  ability  to 
shout  longer  and  louder  than  the 
others.  Gotterdiimmerung  is  too  noisy 
I  think,  and  fearfully  long;  for  two 
mortal  hours  the  house  sat  breathless, 
with  darkness  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
theatre  and  listened  to  that  intermin¬ 
able  first  act. 

I  heard  the  audience  heave  a  unani¬ 
mous  sigh  of  relief  as  the  curtains 
fell  together,  only  a  few  decorous  pats 
of  weary  hands  and  the  crowd  surged 
out  for  air. 

The  second  and  third  acts  are  better, 
and  there  is  much  beautiful  music  in 
the  orchestra,  if  the  singers  could  only 
keep  still  and  let  you  hear  it.  The  best 
thing  in  the  opera  is  the  orchestra  and 
the  scenery,  which  acts  splendidly,  sun¬ 
rises  and  twinkling  waves  and  clouds 
that  pass  across  crimson  skies  and 
mists  that  envelop  everything. 

Of  course  you  know  that  everybody 
is  murdered  off  in  the  end,  even  to 
that  dashing  young  Siegfried,  who  be¬ 
haves  rather  badly  toward  Briinnhilde. 
Really  they  ought  to  have  some  light 
during  those  long  duets,  so  you  can 
look  around,  otherwise  your  mind  wan¬ 
ders  from  the  motives  and  things,  and 
you  are  apt  to  get  drowsy. 

I  forgot  to  say  there  is  a  real  horse 
in  this  opera,  he’s  as  quiet  as  a  nursery 
lamb  with  Briinnhilde  screaming  down 
his  ears  all  the  thunderous  motives  of 
Treachery,  Destiny,  Flames,  Murder 
and  Love.  She  makes  a  heroic  effort  to 
have  Grane,  that’s  the  horse,  understand 
all  these  themes;  it’s  no  use,  she  can’t, 
so  she  snatches  a  firebrand  from  a  pile 
that  is  burning  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
and,  jumping  upon  the  horse’s  back, 
they  plunge  into  the  flames. 

Those  tantalizing  Rhine  Maidens  ap¬ 
pear  and  finally  get  the  Ring  and  at  the 
very  end  you  can  see.  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  sitting  in  the  parquet,  all 
the  gods  mounted  in  the  clouds,  and 
that  makes  you  more  certain  that  it  all 
comes  out  right. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

Edited  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 


'1 


Always  send  your  full  name  and  address.  No 
lestions  will  be  answered  when  this  has  been 

.glected. 

i  Only  your  initials  or  a  chosen  nom  de  plume  will 

printed. 

Make  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point 
Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metronomic 
nrkings ,  etc.,  not  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  greater 
mber  of  Etude  readers  will  not  be  considered. 


defied  many  of  the  rules  of  harmony.  Thev 
would  often  begin  with  a  little  primitive  imi¬ 
tation  between  two  parts,  and  hymns  thus 
constructed  they  would  call  "Fugue  Tunes  " 
although  they  were  no  more  fugues  than  they 
were  _  oratorios.  You  can  find  some  account 
o't  this  style  of  music  in  Elson’s'  “History  of 
American  Music,”  and  some  mention  of  it 
in  Bison's  “Our  National  Music  and  its 
Sources,"  but  it  was  only  a  passing  phase  of 
American  sacred  music. 


Q.  The  following  passage  confuses  me 
'  eatly.  Will  you  please  write  out  this  trill 
i Heating  just  what  notes  go  together.  I 
ink  that  l  would  understand  it  if  it  were 
.d  for  the  acciaccatura  or  grace  note  in  the 
ft  hand  part. 
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.  A.  The  above  would  be  the  best  way  of 
irformance.  The  two  grace  notes  at  the 
iginning  of  the  trill  are  unecessary.  in 
[tating  the  above  one  is  tempted  to’  write 
fe  chief  melody  note,  after  the  acciaccatura, 
.  a  triple  dotted  one,  but  the  use  of  the 
,  is  a  simpler  notation,  it  is  possible  that 
|b  two  grace  notes  before  the  trill  are  oulv 
,ere  to  show  that  the  trill  is  expected  to 
Jjiu  upon  the  principal  note.  The  passage 
(more  awkward  to  notate  than  to  perform. 
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Has  America  developed  any  special  style 
1  hurch  music  peculiar  to  itself,  apart  from 
I yel  hymns  t  (/},  E.) 

\  ■  None  that  is  In  use  to-day.  but  in  the 
v  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  al- 
!  t  self-taught  native  composers  did  bring 
h  something  that  was  peculiar  to  Amer- 
1  This  being  the  land  of  Liberty,  they 


Q.  Docs  using  the  typewriter  unfit  one  for 
playing  upon  the  piano  or  uny  other  instru¬ 
ct  t  (J,  K,  Is) 

A.  It  does  not  appear  that  using  the  type¬ 
writer  should  unlit  anyone  for  instrumental 
work,  unless  he  wears  out  his  fingers.  The 
true  typewriter  touch  should  give  a  good 
staccato  and  insure  strong  fingers,  hands, 
wrists  and  arms.  Perhaps  the  work  would 
be  coarse  for  a  violin  student,  but  even  then 
strength  could  be  trained  into  delicacy.  If 
the  typewriter  is  a  source  of  income,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  unfit  one  financially  for 
music  study.  The  piano  student  who  has 
been  addicted  to  the  typewriter  cun  feel  as¬ 
sured  of  the  proper  muscular  development, 
and  should  therefore  have  sufficient  control 
to  attain  the  liner  gradations  of  expres¬ 
sive  shading.  I  may  add  that  I  myself  use 
a  typewriter  constantly  and  1  have  not  found 
it  in  any  degree  detrimental  to  piano  or 
organ  playing.  Per  contra,  I  have  found  that 
piano-playing  helps  one  to  get  a  rapid  action 
upon  the  typewriter. 


Q.  II  hat  is  the  difference  between  a  suite 
and  a  partita  f  (it,  $. , 

A.  The  partita  is  merely  another  name  for 
the  early  suite,  or  set  of  dance  tunes.  The 
term  partita  was  not  usually  applied  after 
the  dance  suite  reached  its  full  form  in  the 
days  of  Bach  and  Handel.  In  Bach's  hands 
the  suite  became  fairly  definite  in  form,  it 
bad  a  prelude,  if  desired,  then  nllemande, 
courante,  sarabande,  intermezzi  and  gigue 
The  Intermezzi  were  from  two  to  four  dances 
or  other  movements  chosen  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  sucli  as  minuet,  gavotte,  a,r,  burlcsea. 
bourreo,  etc.  The  succession  of  movements 
was  not  unlike  that  in  the  symphony,  which 
was  based  in  part  on  the  suite.  The  alle- 
mande  was  of  a  lively  character,  not  unlike 
an  allegro.  Tile  courante  was  a  quick  dance, 
not  much  different  from  a  modern  scherzo 
in  effect.  The  stately  sarabande  formed  the 
slow  movement,  while  the  gigue  made  a  rapid 
and  brilliant  finale.  In  the,  last  century  tin' 
suite  became  more  modern  in  character,  and 
grew  into  an  orchestral  piece  of  symphonic 
character,  though  freer  in  style.  '  Lnchuer 
used  this  form  well,  including  effective 
movements  in  march  and  fugue  form,  Guld- 
mark's  "Rustic  Wedding  Symphony"  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  suite.  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s  “Sche- 
herezade"  is  an  excellent  example  of  sym¬ 
phonic  style  in  a  suite,  carried  through  four 
large  movements. 


Q.  la  the  leit-motif  os  found  in  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Operas  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other 
composers  precious  to  Waynert 

(T.  II.  V.) 

A.  Yes.  but  by  no  means  with  the  logic 
and  continuity  of  the  Wagnerian  manner. 
Mozart,  in  "Don  Giovanni,”  uses  one  “leit¬ 
motif.”  once.  In  the  second  act  of  this 
opera,  Don  Giovanni  comes  to  the  grave  ol' 
the  Commendatore,  whom  he  has  murdered, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  invites  the  statue 
standing  there  to  take  supper  with  him  that 
evening.  The  statue  nods  its  head  and  siugs 
an  awful  warning  to  the  reckless  Don.  In 
the  last  act.  at  the  banquet,  when  ail  is 
mirth  and  jollity,  suddenly  the  warning  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  statue  is  heard.  This  tells  its 
own  story,  for  the  Commendatore,  or  rather 
his  ghost,  comes  to  the  table  and  seizes  upon 
Don  Giovanni. 

In  “Elijah”  there  is  a  chorus  picturing 
the  famine  upon  the  land — “The  Harvest  now 
is  over,  the  Summer  Days  are  Gone.”  in  the 
last  part  of  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  Elijah 
speaks  of  his  soul  longing  foY  the  Lord  like 
a  thirsty  land,  whereupon  there  comes  in 
the  orchestra  tile  beautiful  theme  of  the 
above  chorus.  This  is  certainly  a  “leit¬ 
motif”  used  very  graphically.  But  Wagner 
made  his  Leitmotiven  numerous  and  almost 
continuous.  By  means  of  them  t Do  orches¬ 
tra  is  constantly  speaking  a  language  which 
is  as  definite  as  French  or  Greek.  And 
Wagner  had  the  power  of  making  his  Leit¬ 
motiven  very  condensed  and  graphic.  I  doubt 
if  there  exist  in  music  three  chords  more 
expressive  than  those  which  constitute  the 
“Fate-motive"  in  “Die  Walkiire,"  and  other 
operas  of  the  Trilogy.  Study  the  Sword- 
motive,  the  Fire-motive,  the  Hunding-motive, 
the  Tristan  and  Isolde  motive,  if  you  wish 
to  realize  the  condensing  power  of  this 
genius. 
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been  published  in  recent  years  than  this  set 
of  canons.  Grade  2-3. 
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each  set  is  given  free  a  Music  Prize  Card,  a  steel  engrav¬ 
ing,  with  portraits  ot  eight  composers,  and  blank  for  in¬ 
scribing  name.  Th  ?  Pr-ce,  50  cents  per  set. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Musical  Pictures 


.  THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 
1712  Chestnut  Sf.  Philadelphia,  P 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  tddressing  our  advertisers. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 

___ — — — -  most  complete 
catalog  of  amateur  entertainment  material  ever 
put  out.  Sent  free  to  your  address  upon  request. 
OPERETTAS,  CANTATAS,  ACTION  SONGS,  PLAYS,  ETC. 
Arrange  with  us  now  to  present  “The  Captain 
of  Plymouth,”  the  best  amateur  comic  opera. 
ELDRIDUE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE  -  Ernnklin,  Ohio 


PIANO 


R  S 


TEACH 

— will  fiud — 

"Little  Journeys  in  Melody  Land” 

”  "Melodic  Sunshine* 


"Poetical  Thoughts,’ 

and  other  compositions  by  NETTIE  D.  ELLSWORTH*  m*ms 
for  children  and  beginners.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for 
thematio  circular  to  N.  It.  ELLSWORTH  Si  C’O., 
Publishers,  7*00  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago,  III* 


"PASSING  CARAVAN 


AN  EGYPTIAN  PATROL 
“THE  TRIUMPH  OK  HEAUTY”  MARCH  AND  TWO  STEP 
“VALSE  ll'AMOUR”  “AN  AUTUMN  FI.OWER” 

“MARCH  OF  THE  LITTLE  GUARDS” 

Sent  postpaid.  15c  per  copy,  5  for  50c 
II.  A.  WEYMAXN  A  SON  1010  Chestnut  St.,  Phils. 


RAGTIME 

PIANO  PLAYING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 


IV rite  for  free  Booklet 

CHRISTENSEN  MUSICAL  COLLEGE 
525  S.  Western  Avenue  Chicago 


Musical 
Writing  Books 


BOOKS  No.  1  and  No.  2,  a  collection  of 
practical  exercises  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  Musical  Notation. 

Price,  30  cents  each. 

BOOKS  No.  3  and  No.  4,  a  collection  of 
practical  exercises  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  Elementary  Harmony. 

Price,  25  cents  each. 

By  PROF.  H.  G.  T1EPKE 

Specimen  pages  of  the  four  books  free  on 
request. 

Wm.  A.  Pond  &  Co. 

18  West  37th  Street  NEW  YORK 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 


FOR 


Kindergarten  Teachers 


Mr.  Batchellor  has  had  long  experience  with  little 
children  and  has  invented  many  devices  which  lead  by 
easy  graduated  steps,  from  simple  child  play  to  intelligent 
study  of  the  Tone  Language.  _ 

The  Color  Bird  Scale ;  Color  Note  Scale ;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  ,  , , 

Prices  so  low  that  the  teacher  can  furnish  each  child 
with  his  own  material. 

Write  at  once  for  descriptive  catalog  and  information 
regarding  Correspondence  Course. 


DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


-  1  ,  EDITION  OF 

Ascher’S  piano  studies 

**®^^***^*  **  (None  Hotter.)  15  cent*  per  Book 


(None  Hotter.)  15  cents  pel 

Bi:U(l MULLER,  FRED.  Op.  100.  25  Etudes.  Faclles* 
Books  1.  2.  ,  „ 

404.  DITVEBNOY,  •!.  B.  Op.  170.  25  Easy  and  Progressive 
Studies,  Books  1,  2. 

KOHLEK,  LOUIS.  Op.  50.  20  Studies  (First  Studies 
for  every  Pianist). 

KOHLER,  LOUIS.  Op.  151.  12  Easy  Lessons  (Intro¬ 
ductory  to  Op.  50). 

KOHLER.  LOUIS.  Op.  157.  12  Little  Studies  (For 
Development  of  Speed). 

KOHLER,  LOUIS.  Op.  1»0,  The  Very  Easiest  Exer¬ 
cises. 

413.  LOEKtil HORN,  A.  Op.  05.  Studies  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Technic  and  Expression  (with  Fingering). 
Books  1,  2,  3. 

410.  SCHMIDT,  ALOVS.  Op.  10.  Preparatory  Exercises. 

417*  gCHULTZ.  F.  A.  Scales  and  Chords.  And  all  the  Minor 
Keysi 

440.  IIOHMAXTTS  Practical  Violin  School,  Boob  1. 


EMIL  ASCHER,  1155  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


See  THE  ETUDE  Premium  List 
on  Third  Cover  Page. 


THE  ETUDE 


■v  stun  oi  Beauty  is  a  jo>  Foreve* 
DR  T.  FBLIX  GOURAUD’S 

Oriental  Cream 

or  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER 


What  Others  Say 


PURI¬ 

FIES 

as  well  as 
Beautifies 
the  skin. 

No  other 
Cosmetic 
will  do  it 


Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 
Freckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash  and  Skin  Diseases, 
vud  every  blemish  on 
beauty,  and  de¬ 
fies  detection  It 
has  stood  the  test 
of  G4  years,  and 
is  so  harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be  sure 
it  is  properly 
made.  Accept 


“We  are  advertised  by  our  loving 


friends/ 


Shakespeare. 


WORLD  OF  MUSIC. 

Continued  from  page  67 


Have  receive!  Imaginary  Letters,  by  Alice 
Chapin,  of  which  1  think  very  highly,  as  it  is 
an  excellent  book  for  children's  club  work. 
Rose  M  and  ell,  N.  Y. 


The  Ilalle  concerts  at  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  over  which  Dr.  Hans  Richter  presided 
for  so  many  years,  are  this  year  being  given1 
under  the  direction  of  various  visiting  con¬ 
ductors.  Among  those  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  are  Oscar  Fried,  Henry  Wood,  Thomas 
Beecham,  Granville  Bantock,  Gabrilowiteh, 
Balling,  Schalk,  Miiller-Reuter  and  Freder¬ 
ick  Bridge.  This  experiment  of  visiting  con¬ 
ductors  has  already  proved  its  value  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  try  it  out  with  one  o'f  the  big 
American  symphony  orchestras. 


_ _ x..  The  work  Piano  Players’  Repertoire  of 

no  counterfeit  of  Popular  Pieces  is  excellent  for  teaching  be- 
siinilar  name,  cause  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  material  and 
the  pieces  are  such  as  to  appeal  to  most 
music  students.  I  am  delighted  with  it. — 
Mae  N.  Shumway. 


Dr.  L  A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of 
the  haut  ton  (a 
patient)  :  “As 

you  ladies  will  use  them,  I  recommend  ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream'  as  the  least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparations. 

For  Sale  by  Druggist  and  Department  Store-  i; 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  a  hook  of  Gouraud  s  Oriental  l  am  deiigllte(j  wjth  ft. 
Beauty  Leaves,  a  handy  little  volume  ol  perfumed  ^ 
powder  leaves  which  can  be  slipped  into  the  purse  and 
used  in  any  emergency. 

FERD  T.  HOPKINS,  Proprietor 
37  Great  Jones  Street  New  York 


The  work  Musical  Picture  Book,  by  Octa- 
via  Hudson,  meets  my  needs  exactly  with  my 
little  class  of  girls  as  a  supplementary  work. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Van- 


MASON  METHOD 


BESSIE  MORCAN 

Pianist— Instruction 

This  is  to  certify  that  Miss  Bessie 
Morgan  has  unusual  musical  talent 
and  ability  and  tact  as  a  teacher, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
recommend  her. 


Studio !  50  Jefferson  Ave. 
Jersey  City  Heights,  N,  J. 


I  'H.CZJjerr*  u. 


The  work  Ten  Picturesque  Studies,  by  F. 
Sabathil,  is  admirable.  The  finest  thing  I 
know  of  for  the  average  pupil.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  them. — A.  Van  Buren. 


A  London  paper  presents  to  our  astonished 
gaze  the  picture  of  a  "turn”  given  at  one 
of  the  “Music  Halls”  of  the  British  capital 
in  which  a  pianist  is  depicted  supporting  a 
violinist  in  mid-air  with  his  right  arm,  while 
he  is  busy  pounding  the  piano'  with  his  left 
hand.  The  violinist  is  contributing  his  share 
by  scraping  away  for  all  he  is  worth.  Some 
little  novelty  of  this  sort  might  add  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  innumerable  concerts 
we  are  expected  to  attend  during  the  sea¬ 
son — Richard  Strauss,  fo'r  example,  conduct¬ 
ing  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  at  the  same  time 
balancing  a  bowl  of  goldfish  on  his  head. 


Allow  me  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
The  Etude.  It  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
me  and  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
monthly  issue. — Isabella  Hertzman,  N.  Y. 


I  am  delighted  with  the  hook  of  Edward 
Baxter  Perry’s,  Stories  of  Standard  Piano 
Compositions,  and  find  myself  continually  re¬ 
ferring  to  it  in  my  teaching. — Mrs.  Alice 
Buell,  Okla. 


Mr.  Albert  Visetti,  a  well-known  teacher 
of  singing  in  London,  has  been  writing  to  an 
English  paper  complaining  that  British  stu 
dents  are  prone  to  go  to  the  continent  tr. 
study  singing  instead  of  remaining  at  home 
and  studying  with  those  who  thoroughly 
understand  British  needs  and  British  char 
acter.  There  is  something  wonderfully  fa 
miliar  in  all  this ! 


FRENCH  GERMAN 
SPANISH  ITALIAN 

Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE  METHOD 

Combined  with  the 

ROSENTHAL  METHOD  OF 
PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  You  hear 
the  living  voice  of  a  native  Professor  pronouncing  each  word  and 
phrase.  He  speaks  as  you  desire — slowly  or  quickly,  night or 
for  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  stud}  , 
no  tedious  rules  or  memorizing.  You  simply  practice  during 
spare  moments  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  you  speak,  read, 
and  understand  a  new  language.  . 

Send  for  interesting  Booklet  and  Testimonials. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

869  Metropolis  Rullrtliig,  llrondway  and  lGtli  St.,  New  York 


The  Etude  is  growing  better  with  every 
number  and  you  are  the  banner  house,  for 
prompt  attention  to  orders. — Leona  C.  Kuhn, 
Ohio. 


Landon’s  Playing  Triplets  Against  Couplets 
is  very  thorough. — K.  Harvey. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  splendid  “on 
sale”  music  received.  It  was  so  satisfactory 


Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without  Words  hav< 
become  so  familiar  that  one  forgets  the  sip 
nificance  of  the  title.  Max  Reinhardt,  how 
ever,  has  written  a  “play  without  words,”  t< 
which  Humperdinck  will  write  the  music 
Why  not  go  further  in  this  matter?  Win 
not  have  a  symphonic  poem  without  an  or 
chestra,  or  a  piano  concerto  without  a  piano 
or  a  Strauss  opera  without  music?  But  per 
haps  we  have  already  had  that ! 


to  get  all  I  asked  for  and  many  good  things 
besides. — Miss  J.  II.  Hurbison,  Penna. 


The  work  Musical  Picture  Book  is  just  the 
book  for  kindergarten  work.  The  pieces  are 
easy  and  instructive  as  well  as  musical. — 
Mrs.  John  A.  Renfren,  Okla. 


Landon’s  Playing  Two  Notes  Against  Three 
is  the  best  little  work  I’ve  seen  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Have  seen  nothing,  as  simply  explained 
nor  pleased  me  as  much. — F.  X.  Peacock. 


A  new  chapel  at  Maidstone  Gaol.  England 
was  recently  dedicated  by  the  Archbishop  0 
Canterbury.  The  organist  for  the  occasio 
was  one  of  the  convicts.  Mendelssohn’s  01 
for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove  was  performed,  an 
the  hymns  included  0  God.  Our  Help  in  Age 
Past  and  We  Love  the  Place.  We  are  ir 
clined  to  wonder  if  the  last-mentioned  hym 
evoked  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  Mendet 
sohn  selection. 


Your  house  is  the  very  best  of  all  music 
publishing  firms. — Mrs.  Frank  LeBar,  Nebr. 


THE  LITTLE  WIDOW 
A  Mighty  Good  Sort  of  Neighbor  t 


Central  School  ^ 


SHE  LB  YVI LLE,  I ND. 


of  Piano  Tuning®  respondence  School 


Has  attained  the  highest  success  of  any  school  teaching  by 
mail—  99  per  cent,  of  studeuts  become  expert  professional 
tuners.  Kighth  year.  ^  A 


Grad¬ 
uates  everywhere.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  No  “  grafts  " 
or  worthless  “  aids  ''  but  thor¬ 
ough  aud  practical  instruction 
with  competent  personal  su¬ 
pervision,  guaranteeing  suc¬ 
cess  to  anyone  having  a  mu¬ 
sical  ear,  without  which,  of 
course,  no  one  can  succeed  in 
piano  tuuiug. 

To  (lie  NEW  SYSTEM 
Ol'’  temperament 

copyrighted  and  taught  only  by 
us.weattribute  our  unanimous 
success.  By  no  means  neglect 


getting  our  free  prospectus 
if  interested  in  acquiring  the 


PRINCIPAL 


best  profession  of  the  day. 


I  appreciate  The  Etude  more  and  more, 
and  find  my  pupils  are  benefited  greatly  by 
reading  the  articles,  and  have  a  better  con¬ 
ception  of  the  piece  from  reading  description 
and  the  biography  of  composers. — Mrs.  Tom 
H.  Wheeler,  III. 


Have. 


I  have  taken  The  Etude  for  six  years,  and 
I  am  enjoying  each  copy  more  than  the 
previous  one. — Mrs.  L.  E.  Stenger,  Tex. 


The  work  Playing  Two  Notes  Against  Three, 
by  Landon,  is  a  very  effective  and  practical 
method  of  conquering  that  rhythmical  prob¬ 
lem. — lola  M.  Gilbert,  III. 


The  work  Life  Stories  of  Great  Composers 
Is  written  in  a  most  interesting  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  style.  Then  the  summing  up  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  influence  of  each  upon  the  music  of  his 
time  and  all  time,  together  with  the  table  of 
principal  events  with  dates  which  accom¬ 
panies  each  life,  makes  it  a  ready  and  val¬ 
uable  hook  of  reference. — Mary  Cohen,  S.  C. 


TURN  ERY  TABS 

0  f|SS/l 

cj  1  m 

Simplest 

Binders  and 
Sheet-Turning 

Device  Made 

Send  25  cts.  for  Packet 

Containing  Dozen  Sets 

TURN  EASY  CO. 

1  ^ . - 

225  Fingal  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Received  the  work  Melody  and  Velocity ,  by 
Sartorio,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it. 
— Lucy  Leonard,  Ind. 


The  work  Richard  Wagner,  His  Life  and 
Works,  is  truly  a  work  of  art  and  would  be  a 
splendid  addition  to  any  library.  The  paper, 
print,  pictures  and  binding  are  beautiful.  The 
new  and  impartial  view  of  Wagner's  life 
which  the  author  takes  makes  it  especially 
acceptable  to  all  musicians. — Mary  Colicn, 
8.  C. 

The  work  Piano  Players’  Repertoire  I  feel 
sure  will  please  all  musicians. — Ralph  W. 
Snyder,  Ind. 


The  work  Musical  Games  and  Puzzles  is  a 
most  interesting  and  useful  book  and  will  be 
found  very  .helpful  to  those  getting  up 
musical  evenings. — A.  I.  Cameron. 


Musical  Picture  Book,  by  Octavia  Hudson. 
I  consider  admirable  for  the  purpose. — Miss 
Annie  M.  Johnson,  Mass. 


jviusic  typography  in  all  Its  Branches 

HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES _ _ 

Dudley  T.  Limerick  j 

— GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES - ! 


JSfo.  1  o  S.  Dicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Hair  Like  This 


I  think  The  Etude  improves  constantly 
and  is  an  ever-recurring  delight. — Miss  Annie 
L.  Phillips,  Va. 


pnrr  Let  me  send  you 
r  lx.  Calls  a  remarkable 
treatment  for  Baldness,  Dan- 
druff.Gray  Hair,  etc.,  at  my  own 
expense.”  It  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Write  today  to 


T  am  much  pleased  with  copy  of  Musical 
Picture  Book,  by  O.  Hudson.  It  will  prove 
a  delight  to  youthful  players. — Mrs.  G.  H. 
Terry,  Penna. 


“A  little  widow,  a  neighbor  cf  min 
persuaded  me  to  try  Grape-Nuts  whe 
my  stomach  was  so  weak  that  it  woull 
not  retain  food  of  any  other  kind1 
writes  a  grateful  woman,  from  San  Be 
nardino  Co.,  Cal. 

“I  had  been  ill  and  confined  to  nn 
bed  with  fever  and  nervous  prostratioi 
for  three  long  months  after  the  birt 
of  my  second  boy.  We  were  in  d' 
spair  until  the  little  widow’s  advitj 
brought  relief. 

"I  liked  Grape-Nuts  food  from  tl 
beginning,  and  in  an  incredibly  shoi 
time  it  gave  me  such  strength  that 
was  able  to  leave  my  bed  and  enjoy  n 
three  good  meals  a  day.  In  2  montl 
my  weight  increased  from  95  to  1 
pounds,  my  nerves  had  steadied  dov 
and  I  felt  ready  for  anything.  ^ 
neighbors  were  amazed  to  see  me  ga 
so  rapidly,  and  still  more  so  when  th' 
heard  that  Grape-Nuts  alone  h 
brought  the  change. 

‘‘My  4-year-old  boy  had  eczema  vel 
bad  last  spring  and  lost  his  appetite  ej 
tiiely,  which  made  him  cross  and  pet] 
ish.  I  put  him  on  a  diet  of  Grape-Nm 
which  he  relished  at  once.  He  i 
proved  from  the  beginning,  the  eczei, 
disappeared  and  now  he  is  fat  and  ro 
with  a  delightfully  soft,  clear  skin.  T 
Grape-Nuts  diet  did  it.  I  will  willing 
answer  all  inquiries.”  Name  given 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reaso 

A 


WM.  CHAS.  KEENE,  Pres. 

Lorrimer  Institute 
Dept,  3121  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  n 

At  this  time  I  might  express  myself  as  aDDears  from  time  to  time.  Tl 

being  thoroughly  pleased  with  your  “Plan  one  appears  irom  u 

and  your  methods,  and  assure  you  it  will  are  genuine,  true,  and  lull  ol  nun 
always  afford  me  pleasure  to  speak  Id  your  jn(erest. 


behalf — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Denton,  Ore. 


p.ease  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers 
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\ 

New  Publications  | 


X  T  'X-- X"  -I 


Pianos  and  Their  Makers.  By  Alfred 
Dolge.  Published  by  the  Corvina  Publish- 
ng  -Company.  Price,  $5.00.  478  pages. 
'Numerous  excellent  illustrations.  Bound 


in  cloth. 

;  Remarkable  books  are  never  made  by 
any  other  than  remarkable  men.  A  Ger¬ 
man  who  came  to  this  country  early  in 
life,  and  by  dint  of  brains  and  industry 
milt  up  two  industries  with  investments 
representing  millions,  founded  two  pros¬ 
perous  towns  in  sections  of  our  land  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  apart — such  a  man  must 
surely  be  classed  as  remarkable,  and  such 
.  man  is  Mr.  Alfred  Dolge,  author  of  this 
lew  work.  Apprenticed  as  a  piano  maker, 
md  following  the  manufacture  of  the  in¬ 
strument  through  every  detail,  Mr.  Dolge 
las  likewise  in  his  book  taken  upon  the 
letails  of  the  industry  with  the  precision 
}f  a  mechanician.  He  has  discarded  the 
useless,  and  left  only  the  worthy.  As  a 
result  this  book  will  remain  a  standard 
work  for  years  to  come  for  all  who  de¬ 
sire  a  complete  history  of  the  evolution  of 
i:he  instrument  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
present  time.  It  also  devotes  one  section 
i:o  the  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the 
great  composers  and  the  virtuosos  upon 
the  industry.  This  work  should  be  in  all 
;he  reference  libraries  of  our  country. 


I  A  Treatise  on  Speaking  and  Singing, 
According  to  the  Principles  of  the  Old 
j. Italian  School,  by  Luigi  Parisotti.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Boosey  and  Co.  Price,  $1.50 
171  pages. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
isensible  books  of  its  class  we  have  seen. 
As  with  all  voice  books,  many  will  con- 
end  that  its  principles  are  all  wrong, 
jimply  because  it  does  not  coincide  with 
:heir  own  personal  views.  However,  the 
student  who  purchases  this  work  will 
.urely  be  benefited.  Queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
and,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  music  lover, 
las  expressed  a  particular  interest  in  this 
jwork,  and  it  has  had  very  favorable  com- 
fment  in  England. 


The  Hymnal  Published  in  1895,  and  Re¬ 
vised  in  1911  by  Authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
he  United  States  of  America.  Published 
oy  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
nd  Sabbath  School  Work.  Price,  $1.00. 
>90  pages,  including  the  Psalter. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  best  ar- 
anged,  best  printed  and  best  edited  hym- 
►  ials  published.  Both  the  hymns  and  the 
unes  have  been  chosen  with  rare  care  and 
ntelligence. 

j  - - — 

Four  Noteworthy  Reprints.  Beethoven, 

y  H.  A.  Rudall ;  Mozart,  by  Dr.  F.  Gehr- 
'g;  English  Church  Composers,  by  Wm. 

■  dexander  Barrett ;  Purcell,  by  Dr.  Will- 
im  H.  Cummings. 

;  These  books  have  recently  been  re- 
rinted  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  The 
meat  Musicians  Series.  Books  that  de¬ 
mand  reprinting  are  almost  always  suc- 
I  essful  books — the  best  guide  a  publisher 
an  have  is  his  commercial  instinct.  The 
’urcell  of  Cummings  is  a  particularly  im- 
i  ortant  work,  and  the  Rudall  Beethoven  is 
j  very  excellent  biography.  The  books  in 
,/his  series  sell  for  $1.00  each. 

_ 

[  The  Story  of  the  Carol.  By  Edmond- 
j  oune  Duncan.  Pages  253.  Published  by 
,  lie  W  alter  Scott  Publishing  Company, 

!  td.,  London,  or  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
cw  York,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1.25,  net. 

^  The  Christmas  carol  is  one  of  the  most 
teresting  of  all  forms  of  song,  because 
\  has  been  very  carefully  fostered 
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by  the  Church  from  earliest  times,  it  has 
nevertheless  preserved  something  of  the 
true  folk  element,  in  that  it  is  a  ballad 
describing  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  sim¬ 
ple,  homely  way.  The  present  work  is  a 
very  thorough  exposition  of  the  history 
of  the  carol  from  the  very  earliest  times 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
most  illuminating  English  musical  schol¬ 
ars.  Many  and  varied  are  the  examples 
quoted,  and  no  one  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  this  work. 


Jean-Christophe.  By  Romain  Rolland. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.50,  net. 

No  work  of  fiction  has  appeared  since 
the  Tolstoy  “Resurrection”  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention.  Coming  as  it 
has  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  whose  repu¬ 
tation  was  by  no  means  extensive,  rather 
than  from  a  writer  of  immense  renown 
like  the  Russian  master,  Jean-Christophe 
is  all  the  more  phenomenal.  The  work 
is  one  of  heroic  proportions,  and  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  profound  yet  simple  philosophy 
of  the  writer  are  evident  from  cover  to 
cover.  It  is  not  a  book  for  children, 
but  for  men  and  women  who  like  to 
read  as  close  to  human  nature  as 
type  and  paper  can  bring  them. 
The  dimensions  and  intent  of  the  work 
remind  one  of  Hugo,  yet  it  lacks  the 
evident  artificiality  of  Hugo.  It  tells  the 
life  story  of  a  German  musician  and  tells 
it  with  an  attention  to  psychological  and 
sociological  detail  rarely  revealed  in  a 
book.  Edmund  Gosse,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  British  critics,  calls  it 
“The  noblest  work  of  fiction  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,”  and  the  English  novelist. 
George  Moore,  has  called  it  “one  of  the 
most  remarkable  novels  France  has  ever 
produced.”  _ 

Cowboy  Songs  and  Other  Frontier  Bal¬ 
lads.  Collected  and  edited  by  John  A. 
Lomax.  Published  by  the  Sturgis  Walton 
Company.  Price,  $1.50. 

While  this  book  does  not  contain  mat¬ 
ter  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  general 
musician,  it  is  withal  a  most  noteworthy 
work.  The  songs  have  been  collected  and 
arranged  with  the  care  and  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  scholar.  Only  here  and  there 
is  the  special  music  for  the  songs  given. 
In  most  cases  only  the  stanzas  of  the 
poems  are  given.  Because  ex-President 
Roosevelt  and  also  Barrett  Wendall 
praised  the  book  highly,  we  have  given 
the  work  a  very  careful  reading.  Now 
and  then  we  have  found  a  touch  of  real 
strength,  pathos,  humor  and  breadth,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  verses  reveal  a  kind 
of  doggerel  which  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  we  had  hoped  might  have  come 
from  that  great  and  virile  new  world  to 
which  so  many  of  the  strongest  and  most 
adventurous  Americans  went  in  the  pio¬ 
neer  days.  Singularly  enough  many  of 
the  old  songs  follow  metrical  patterns 
very  like  the  old  ballads  of  old  Ireland  and 
England.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  there  is 
also  a  verbal  idiom  common  to  the  same 
classes  of  songs.  Crude  and  raw  as  are 
these  rough  songs,  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
they  have  been  preserved  even  if  they  are 
little  more  than  a  museum  of  the  crudi¬ 
ties  of  our  early  musical  West. 


Mirth  is  God’s  medicine,  everybody 
ought  to  bathe  in  it.  Grim  care,  morose¬ 
ness,  anxiety — all  the  rust  of  life — ought 
to  be  scoured  off  by  the  oil  of  mirth. — 
Oliver  IV endell  Holmes. 


BEETHOVEN  CONSERVATORY 


OF  MUSIC 

The  oldest,  largest  and  best  music  school  in 
the  West.  A1 1  branches  of  music  taught. 

Specially  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

FRFF  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
*  Ava-,I“4  on  application  to 

THE  BROS.  EPSTEIN 

N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor’and  Olive  Sts.,  Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MIDWESTERN 

DANIEL  BONUS,  President 

Superior  faculty  of  instructors  in  all  departments.  Pupils 
may  enter  at  any  time.  Write  for  catalog. 

263-276  K.  P.  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

‘The 

Carson  Voice  Studios 

6th  and  Morrison— Stearns  Bldg. 

ROBERT  BOICE  CARSON,  Tenor,  -  Director 
RHEA  CARSON,  Soprano,  -  Assistant 

LIST  OF  PROMINENT  PUPILS  BEFORE 
THE  PUBLIC  ON  APPLICATION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  will  be  available  for  Ora¬ 
torio  Concerts  and  Recitals.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  address  R.  B.  Carson. 

In  Europe  from  June  15th  to  September  15th— 
coneertizing. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  May  Music 
Festival,  Faculty  Concerts,  Superior 
Public  School  Music  Course,  Teacher's 
Training  Course,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin, 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wis. 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Director 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan.  Artist  teachers  of 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  300  voices,  Orchestra  ot  50 
players,  Concerts  by  World's  artists.  Music  Festival  of  four 
days.  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 


N.  W.  Normal  School  of  Music  and  Art 

INCORPORATED 

No  need  to  go  East  to  study.  Our  graduates  are 
teachers  or  artists.  Piano  and  Harmony  Lessons  by 
Correspondence.  Certificates  and  Degrees  Con¬ 
ferred.  Z.  M.  PA  llVlfi,  Mu-.  Doc.,  (Pupil  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Mason)  Director.  HOY  31  AH  ION  WHEELER,  Secretary. 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 

Theory. 

MARY  c. 

Art  of  Singing. 

DES  MOINES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


Detroit  Conservatory 

of  Music  Director 


FINEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  WEST 
37th  Year. 


Among  the  Faculty  are  found : 

Francis  L.  Yorke,  Piano;  H.  C.  Pease,  Vocal; 
Herbert  Milliken,  V iolin;  Mrs.  Alice  Spencer 
Dennis,  Public  School  Music;  Mrs.  K.  C. 
Margah,  Public  School  Drawing. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Dormitory  in  conjunction. 

Address  Secretary  for  Catalog.  Special  Catalog,  Public 
School  Music.  JAMES  H.  BELL,  530  Woodward  Ave., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


See  “THE  ETUDE"  Premium  List  on  Third  Cover  Page 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC  established  iser 

Miss  Clara  Baur,  Direelress. 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN 

Elocution-MUSIC -Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List 
and  Samples 


MUSIC  PRINTERS 


Columbia  Ave.,  and  Randolph  ,s» 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers 


AND  ENGRAVERS 


Charles  A.  Sink,  Secretary 


Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music 

FREDERIC  L.  ABEL,  General  Manager 

12th  season  began  Sept.  5th.  This  Institution  stands  for  the  best  in  Music.  Faculty  and 
Students  concerts,  dunng  the  year,  enables  pupils  to  present  their  best  efforts. 

Among  the  faculty  are  found—  Archibald  C.  Jackson,  Vocal;  Victor  Bonham,  Piano;  May  Leggett 
Vi0l!,‘:1'w  ll,n  Clinch,  VioUn;  Frederick  L.  Abel,  Cello;  N.  J.  Corey,  Organ;  Harriett  IVtrv, 
Public  School  Music.  F or  catalog  address,  Hugh  H.  Johnson,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Washington  Avenue  and 
Park  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DANA’S  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE,  WARREN,  OHIO 

THE  OLDEST  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 

Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  Instruction  daily  and  private.  Practice  in  buildings  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  Fine  dormitories  for  the  pupils.  Healthful  location.  Foodstuffs,  etc.,  from  our 
own  farm.  Maintains  a  large  Orchestra  and  two  fine  Military  Bands. 

Send  for  a  64-page  catalog  and  the  blue  book  which  gives  full  information. 

WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  President. 

STUDY  MUSIC  IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
No.  165^  Fourth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


K.  P.  Block 


:  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


WILLIAM  H.  PONTIUS,  Director  Department  of  Music.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratorr  and  Dramatic  Art 
THE  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  MAKE  THE 

«.4i  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  Min  n  .. 
Eighth  si.,  s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  m"5. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  4,  1911 

Courses  in  all  branches  of  Mn.Ir.  Oral  or,  and  Dramatic  Art,  front  Elementsrv  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  in  standard  to  similar 
courses  given  in  European  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty -five.  Each  department  under  Masters  of 
wide  reputation,  Kerllal  Hall  seating  500.  Two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Full?  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  School 
open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  F.. 
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NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

A  University  Professional  School,  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  either  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  as  an  element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago’s  most  attractive  suburb. 

I.  Course  in  Applied  Music,  leading  to 

the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Music. 

II.  Course  in  Theory  and  History  of 

Music,  leading  to  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Music. 

III.  Post  Graduate  Course. 

IV.  Literary-Musical  Course. 

V.  Course  in  Public  School  Music 

Methods. 

VI.  Normal  Course  in  Piano  Methods. 

Courses  I,  II  and  V  include  literary  studies  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy  without  extra  expense. 

A  thorough  Preparatory  Department  is  maintained. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  advantages  supe¬ 
rior.  Send  for  detailed  descriptions  of  courses  and  book 
of  Evanston  views. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Evanston,  III, 


PRESERVE  YOUR  COPIES 
OF  THE  ETUDE 

The  Etude  Binder 


It  is  simple  but  complete,  cheap  but 
durable,  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 

It  has  a  solid  wooden  back,  which  al¬ 
ways  keeps  it  in  shape,  and  it  does  not 
mutilate  the  contents. 

The  copies  are  instantly  but  securely 
bound  by  the  thin  slats  which  run  the 
length  of  the  periodical,  and  yet  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure. 

Each  Binder  holds  twelve  copies,  or  a 
full  year's  subscription,  of  The  Etude. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1,00 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.  -  Philadelphia 


SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 

.  .  .  Advertise  Your  Sessions  In  .  .  . 

—  THE  ETUDE  — — 

Send  for  Special  Rates 


I'upils  of  Maud  Boonc-Roycrs. 

Swing  Song,  Kroeger  ;  Bear  Dance,  Heins  ; 
Gavotte  (B  minor),  Bach;  Serenade,  Chami- 
nade ;  Mazurka,  Leschetizky  ;  Au  Matin, 
Godard;  B  minor  Waltz,  Chopin:  Nocturne 
(E-flat),  Chopin;  Polonaise  (A  major), 
Chopin;  Erotique,  Grieg;  Spring  Dawn, 
Mason. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Elsa  Mae  Tyndall. 

My  Mama’s  Waltz  (4  hds) ,  Streabbog ; 
Playtime,  Steinlieimer :  The  Robin,  DeReef : 
Three  Blind  Mice.  Spaulding:  My  Old  Ken¬ 
tucky  Homo,  Steinheimer ;  Dreaming  Waltz 
(4  hds.),  Blake;  Canzonctta,  Demuth  ;  Purple 
Pansies  Waltz,  Fearis ;  My  Dollie’s  Birth¬ 
day,  Spaulding  ;  Jolly  Four,  Horvath  ;  Little 
Fairy  Waltz  (4  hds.),  Streabbog;  Heather 
Hose,  Lange;  Will  o’  the  Wisp,  .Tungmann  ; 
Charge  of  the  Uhlans,  Bohm :  Recipe  for  a 
Pussy-Cat  (Action  song),  Loud;  Sylphes  (4 
hds.).  Bachmann. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Jessie  J.  West. 

Finale  from  Suite,  op.  39  (8  hds.).  Dvorak; 
Gay  Butterflies,  Gregb ;  Around  the  May- 
pole,  Morey;  Scherzo,  op.  5,  No.  3  (4  hds.), 
Wredo  ;  Noel,  Tschaikowsky  :  Menuet  (4  hdsi. 
Tours ;  Fauns,  Chaminado.  Scherzo  and 
Choral,  Dubois;  “The  Maiden's  Wish,”  Chopin- 
1, iszt;  Ballade,  op.  47,  Chopin;  Nocturne,  op. 
9.  No.  2.  Chopin  ;  Saltarello,  Mattei  ;  Ballade, 
op.  20,  Reinecke ;  “Tannhauser”  Overture  (8 
lids.),  Wagner. 

Pupils  of  Carl  Voelkner. 

Austrian  Folksong,  I’acher  ;  Valse  (D-flat), 
Chopin  ;  Second  Mazurka,  Godard  ;  Polonaise 
(C  sharp  minor),  Chopin;  To  Spring  Grieg; 
Prologue  to  “Pagiiacci,"  (8  hds.),  Leon¬ 
cavallo;  Sonata  ( Pathetique) ,  Beethoven; 

I iommage  a  Handel  (2  Pianos),  Moscheles ; 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  12,  Liszt:  Military 
March,  Schubert-Tausig :  Polonaise  No.  2. 
Liszt;  Concert  Paraphrase  on  the  Valse 
'Kunstlerleben”  (Strauss),  Schutt ;  Rondo 
from  Sonata  op.  14,  No.  2,  Beethoven. 

Pupils  of  H.  Jansen. 

Kindermarsch  (6  lids.).  Zilcher ;  Second 
Waltz,  Aug.  Durand  :  Pastorale,  Hitz  ;  At  the 
Fountain,  Ducelle ;  To  a  Waterlily,  Lange ; 
Morceau  Characteristique,  Sinding ;  Con 
Amore,  Beaumont ;  Scherzo,  “Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,”  (4  hds.),  Mendelssohn; 
Spanish  Dance  (4  hds.),  Holst;  Allegro  Ap- 
passionata,  Saint-Saens ;  Soldier's  Return. 
Eilenberg ;  Maybells  Mazurka,  Bohm;  Sonate, 
op.  79,  Beethoven  ;  Spring  Breezes,  Zilcher. 
Concerto  in  G  minor,  Mendelssohn. 

Pupils  of  Hyperion  School  of  Music. 

Rondo  (4  hds.),  Gurlitt :  Springtime  Dance, 
Lichner ;  Birds'  Lullaby,  Read  :  Ruins  of  the 
Castle,  Schytte ;  Tulip,  Lichner  ;  Kinder 
Symphonie  (with  Toy  Instruments),  Haydn; 
Austrian  Song,  Pacher  ;  Fountain,  Bohm ; 
Waltz,  Dennee :  Faust  Waltz  Lange ;  Souve¬ 
nir  (violin),  Drdla  ;  To  the  Evening  Star, 
Wagner-Low  ;  Tarantelle,  Dennee  ;  Valse  Epi¬ 
sode,  Kern ;  Song  of  April,  Lack ;  Blumen- 
strausschen  (4  hds.),  Sartorio :  Swiss  Song, 
Pacher;  Gavotte  (6  hds.),  Andre. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Sue  P.  Tanquary. 

Venetia  Love  Song,  Nevin  :  Nocturne.  Lich¬ 
ner  ;  Dying  Poet,  Gottschalk  ;  Adieu  To  The 
Piano,  Beethoven  ;  Serenade,  Sehubert-Heller  ; 
Barchetta,  Nevin  ;  Shepherd's  Tale.  Nevin  ; 
Les  Ongles  Roses,  Wachs  ;  Minuet  al  Antique, 
Paderewski  ;  Sextet  from  "Lucia,”  Donizetti- 
Bohm  ;  Butterfly,  Merkel. 

Pupils  of  C.  H.  Rainville. 

Impromptu  Valse,  Seybold ;  Diavoiina. 
Lange ;  Star  of  Hope — Reverie,  Goerdeler ; 
Shower  of  Stars,  Wachs ;  Arabesque,  Chami- 
nade  :  “Cujus  Animam,"  from  "Stabat  Mater," 
Rossini-Kube ;  Callirhoe,  Chaminade ;  Rustic 
Dance,  Mason ;  Pasquinade,  Gottschalk  ;  The 
Brooklet,  Bartlett ;  Impromptu — Mazurka, 
Lack  ;  Birdling,  Greig  ;  Valse  Brillante,  Mos- 
kowslci ;  Romance  (for  left  hand  alone), 
Spindler ;  Tarantelle  Fantastique,  Salmon ; 
Slumber  Song,  Arkadieff ;  Rondo  Capriccioso, 
Mendelssohn. 


F.  H.  SHEPARD  Author  of  “Harmony  Simplified**  (15th  ed.). 


HOME  STUDY  COURSES.  Also  condensed  Personal  Courses 
for  Teachers  and  Students  in  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 


Educationally  Valuable 
Booklet  Free. 


Address,  Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J, 


"Style  F” 


A  New  Idea!  A  Needed  Idea!  A  Successful  Idea! 

TINDALE  MUSIC  CABINETS 

A  Saver  of  Time,  Temper  and  Music! 

Keep  your  music  in  accessible  form;  always  in  perfect  order;  prop¬ 
erly  classified,  orderly  and  systematic.  You  can  find  any  piece  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  want  it. 

They  increase  your  pleasure  in  the  use  of  your  music.  The  Cabinets 
are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes.  A  small  one  for  $10.00  and  larger 
sizes  $15.00;  $17.00  and  up  to  $65.00  for  a  large  Colonial  Cabinet.  Made 
of  Oak  or  Mahogany;  with  or  without  doors. 

Where  we  have  no  agency  we  sell  direct,  pay  the  freight  and  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  price  list  and  special  inducements. 

TINDALE  CABINET  CO.,  Dept.  E,  28  W.  33rd  St.,  New  York 


CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 


LORENA  BERESFORD 

TEACHER,  SINGER,  COMPOSER 

For  terms,  address 

|  SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
l§  fine  Arts  Dido.,  Chicago 


Arthur  Beresford 

Bass  Baritone 

Author,  “hints  To  Vocal  Students” 
STUDIO 

72  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  DRAKE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

FULL  ORCHESTRAL  ROUTINE  FOR  SOLOISTS 

D.  6th  Floor  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  R.  DETWKILER— Piano,  Theory  MINNIE  EATON  BEAUMONT— Soprano 

SARA  MACADAM  COOKE— Piano,  Theory  AURORA  ARNOLD  CRAIG— Con iralto 

ELEANOR  SCHNEIDER — Piano  ’  KATE  COHEN — Voice  and  Accompaniment 

EARL  R.  DRAKE,  Violin — Director  BLANCHE  BLOOD,  Violin — Associate  Director 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 


PIANO  :  VOICE  :  VIOLIN  ;  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  : 

Faculty  of  Sixty.  Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  1  1th  1911 
-  For  latest  Catalog,  address 


DRAWING 


J.  B.  HALL,  Manager 


509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 


Mrs.  Adams  receives  students  and 
teachers  from  October  1st  to  June  1st 
in  practical,  every-day  technical  work, 
and  in  the  artistic  interpretation  of 
Music.  Teachers  may  come  at  any  time 
for  whatever  period  of  study  desired. 

Annual  summer  class  in  August  for 
teachers  in  the  study  and  interpretation 
of  graded  lists  of  teaching  material. 
Send  for  circular. 

IVrite  for  further  particulars  to 

CROSBY  ADAMS  Oak  Park  (Chicago)  III, 


Marx  E.  Oberndorfer 

PIANIST 

Accompanist  Coach 


Stereopticon  Musi  cates  in 
conjunction  with  Anne 
Shaw  Faulkner 

FINE  ARTS  BLDG.  :  :  :  CHICAGO 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Founded  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  ARTISTRY 

Piano,  GEORGIA  KOBER,  President;  MAURICE  ROSENFELD;  Organ  and  Theory,  WALTER 
KELLER,  Director;  Vocal,  WM.  A.  WILLETT;  Violin,  BERNHARD  USTEMANN;  and  others 
For  catalogue  address  L.  F.  GETCHELL,  Business  Manager,  Room  711,  410  South  Michigan  Avenue 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


Kimball  Hall,  300-310  S. Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO  -  ILL. 


One  of  America’s  largest,  most  successful  centers  for  the  study  of  all  branches  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art.  Modern  courses  masterfully  taught  by  70  eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School 
supplies  teachers  for  schools  and  colleges.  Public  School  Music.  Unrivaled  free  advantages. 
Twentv-sixth  Season.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  free. 


JOHiH  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 


President 


HERMAN 

-DEVRIES-n 

Formerly  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  Grand  Opera  and  Opera 
Comique. 

518-528  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  Ill. 

Students  for  voice  culture  and  opera 
coaching.  Concerts  to  be  given  by 
pupils  in  Music  Hall.  Opera  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Illinois  Theatre. 

MRS.  HERMAN  DEVRIES.  Assistant 


Seventeenth  Season 


CHICAGO  PIANO  COLLEGE 

( P  iano- Musicianship) 

A  School  for  Earnest  Students.  Catalogue  Upon  Application 


HARMON  H.  WATT 
ELEANOR  F.  GODFREY 


Directors 


KIMBALL  HALL 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Composition  and  Theory 
Musical  Lectures 


MRS.  FANNIE  L.  G. 

Plano 

Special  Work  for  Teachers 
Studio:  721  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 

(Formerly  the  Episcopal  Conservatory) 

4205  GRAND  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

- Affiliated  wifh  Victoria  College  of  Music,  London,  England  - 


Unsurpassed  faculty  of  Instructors  in  all  departments  of  Music  and  Art.  Especial  training  for  Public 
School  Supervisors. 

THE  oxLt  HOARDING  SCHOOL  for  music  students  in  Chicago,  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  boulevards  in  the  city. 

MRS.  ESTELLA  TRANSOM 


Season  Opened 
Thursday.  Sept.  7,  1911 


PRESIDENT 


CentvaUsino  School  of  flDustc 

■ —  U FHTK DDK  K A DLE-PARA DI8,  Director  - - - 

What  is  the  value  of  a  combination  of  the  ARTISTIC  and  the  PRACTICAL  In  ednratlon? 
Complete  Course  in  PIANO,  VOICE,  THEORY  and  DRAMATIC  ART, 
including  Comprehensive  BUSINESS  TRAINING  in  all 
Departments  for  Graduation 

_ j _  SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  b  - 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary,  Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  III, 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


75 


Two  Pianos 
Eight  Hands 


The  following  list  is  a  selection  of  the  list 
!>f  the  liteiature  for  this  arrangement,  for  two 
pianos,  eight  hands.  We  shall  add  other 
lumbers  constantly,  including  new  eomposi- 
ions  by  the  best  foreign  composers. 

(Pieces  of  all  grades  are  represented,  so 
hat  teachers  can  take  advantage  of  the  use- 
ulnessof  ensemble  playing  with  even  beginners. 
This  list  will  be  found  particularly  rich  in 
•rilliant  and  effective  pieces  for  recital  and 
;  oncert  work.  Suitable  selections  will  be 
jnade  and  sent  on  sale. 

The  same  liberal  discount  allowed  as  on 
our  own  sheet  music  publications 

lerlioz,  Marche  Hongroise .  $2.00 

leethoven,  Turkish  March  .  1.15 

!ehr,  Mitzi  Katzchen  .  1.50 

Sellini,  Norma,  Fantasy .  1.25 

toccherini,  Menuet  in  A .  1.00 

lizet  G.,  Carmen .  1.25 

Vhevallier,  Kinderfest  Marsch . 75 

ingelmann.  Over  Hill  and  Dale . 85 

Parade  Review  . 85 

Grand  Festival  March  ....  1.00 

In  the  Arena  March . 85 

Concert  Polonaise  .  1.00 

•ounod-Bach,  Ave  Maria  .  1.15 

tayes,  Comrades  in  Arms .  1.00 

lerold,  Zampa,  Overture  .  2.00 

lollaender,  March  . 75 

ieler  Bela,  Lustspiel,  Overture  .  1.75 

Lontski,  de,  Awakening:  of  the  Lion -  2.50 

Persian  March  .  1.50 

owalski,  Hungarian  March  .  1.90 

ramer.  Op.  7,  Jubelfeier,  Polonaise -  1.15 

.ucken.  Op.  72,  Fest- Polonaise  .  1.50 

ioelling,  Hungary,  Rhapsodie  Mignonne  1.00 
“  Sailors' Song  and  Hornpipe...  .85 

acome.  Impromptu  a  la  Hongroise. . . .  1.25 

l.achner,  March  fiom  Suite  .  1.65 

iszt,  Rakoczy  March  .  1.50 

“  Second  Hungarian  March .  1.90 

voff,  Russian  Hymn  .  50 

^lattei.  Tourbillon,  Valse  .  2.25 

lendelssohn,  Ruy  Bias,  Overture .  2.75 

Spring  Song  .  1.00 

War  March  of  the  Priests  1.25 

Wedding  March  .  1.15 

lilde.  Galop  de  Concert .  2.50 

ioszkowski,  Serenata .  .75 

(ichaelis,  Turkish  Patrol...  .  2.15 

aff.  Op.  174,  No.  6,  Polka .  1.20 

“  March  from  Leonore  Symphony _  1.25 

ossini.  Barber  of  Seville,  Overture  ....  1.75 

Barber  of  Seville,  Fantasy .  1.25 

“  Semiramide,  Overture  .  2.75 

"  Tancredi,  Overture .  1.50 

“  William  Tell,  Overture .  2.40 

ubinstcin.  Trot  de  Cavalerie .  1.20 

athbun,  Festival  Procession  March . 80 

“  Marche  Triumphale . 80 

esch,  Gavotte .  2.40 

.  Saens,  Op.  40,  Danse  Macabre. .  4.20 

:hmidt.  Op.  9,  Polonaise  No.  1 .  1.09 

“  Op.  32,  Polonaise  No.  2 .  1.40 

-diubert,  Op. 51,  No.  1,  Marche  Militaire  1.00 
"  “  Op.  51,  Trois  Marches  Mili¬ 
tates  . I.75 

,  “  Op.  78,  No.  3,  Menuet .  1.00 

“  Rosamunde,  Overture .  3.00 

”  Rosamunde,  Ballet  Music _  1.75 

'  hulhoff.  Op.  6,  Valse  Brillante .  2.40 

Op.  20,  Valse  Brillante  _  2.25 

humann,  Op.  82,  No.  8,  Hunting  Song  1.00 
Op.  124,  No.  16,  Slumber  Song  1.00 

indler.  Charge  of  Hussars .  1.50 

ppe.  Light  Cavalry,  Overture .  L75 

“  Poet  and  Peasant,  Overture .  2.75 

Schumann,  Op.  68,  No.  12,  Knights 

Jdendelssohn,  Op.  72,  No.  5,  Chil-  ( 
dren’s  Piece  _ J 

omas,  Raymond,  Overture  .  2.50 

[  igner,  Lohengrin,  Prelude  .  1.60 

March  and  Bridal  Chorus,  “Lo¬ 
hengrin”  .  3.50 

Meistersinger,  Overture .  2.40 

“  Ride  of  the  Valkyries .  4.00 

h  “  Spinning  Song,  "Flying  Dutch- 

|  ,.  _  man” . 2.50 

Tannhauser,  Overture  . 3.25 

Tatinhauser,  March  and  Chorus  1.75 

;ber.  Euryanthe,  Overture .  2.00 

I  ”  Freischiitz,  Fantasy .  1.25 

”  Invitation  to  Dance  .  2.00 

|  “  Oberon,  Overture  .  2!o(l 

[  “  Oberon,  Fantasy .  1.25 

;  5bb,  The  New  Woman,  March . 80 

Modern  Chivalry,  March .  .50 

We  have  large  and  valuable  lists  lor 

TWO  PIANOS— 

)ur  Hands.  Six  Hands. 

i !s  0n  application.  Discounts  the  same. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

12  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House  ThCOdorcPfCSSCfCO 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  publications  just  issued 
FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  MUSIC 


JANUARY,  1912 


PROMPTNESS.  A 

stock,  second  to  none, 
drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world, 
linked  with  a  corps  of 
efficient  and  trained 
workers,  means  the 
correct  filling  of  an 
order  on  the  day  of 
its  receipt ,  whether 
for  one  piece  of  music 
or  the  stocking  of  a 
music  store. 


NEW  PUBLICA 
TIONS  have  been 
issued  contin¬ 
ually  —  ever 
abreast  of  the 
times— adapted 
to  all  modern 
educational 
demands, care 


PUBLICATIONS 

IPractical — Helpful— Comprehensive 

PROMPTNESS  and  ECONOMY 


SATISFACTION 


fully  edited  and  annotated  by  the 
foremost  teachers  of  the  day,  and 
all  of  the  most  helpful  character. 


ECONOMY  means  not 
only  the  giving  of  the 
largest  discounts  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  terms,  but,  mark 
you,  fair  retail  prices 
as  well.  Our  best  en¬ 
deavors  are  devoted  to 
the  teacher’s  interests, 
saving  time,  thought, 
labor,  giving  the  great¬ 
est  value  for  the  least 
outlay. 

SATISFACTION.  No 

doubt  the  greatest  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of  any 
business  is  the  personal 
confidence  en¬ 
gendered  by 
fair  and  help¬ 
ful  dealings. 
No  less  than 
25,000  accounts 
are  on  our 


books,  denoting  satisfaction  in  our 
publications  and  satisfaction  in  our 
service. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
foundation  of  THE  ETUDE  (then  only  a  journal  for 
piano  teachers),  the  publishing  house  of  Theo. 

Presser  was  founded  to  furnish  practical  teaching 
material  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  and 
advice  of  the  journal. 

THIS  BUSINESS  founded  on  the  above  principles  has  grown  to  be  the  9100  Minuet, °in  the did'  sty 

largest  mail  order  music  supply  house  in  the  world  and  is  now  established  7'  F'  Uahn . 

in  a  permanent  home,  six  stories  in  height,  44  x  150,  with  an  annex— all 
carefully  planned  and  thoroughly  equipped  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 


Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

L'se  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS 

9101  Romany  March  (Zigeunc- 
,  Marsch),  V.  A.  Herrmann.  2  >/s 

90S2  Military  Escort  March,  C. 

Lindsau  .  14 

008S  Sunlight,  Valse,  V.  Bonner’.  '.  3 
9060  Cherry  Ripe,  Saltarelle.  N.  S. 

Oalamara  .  3 

9185  “Dear,”  Intermezzo,  G.  Crea¬ 
tor  <:  .  3 

9102  Swiss  Song  ( Schweizcrlied) , 

Op.  104,  O.  EggcUny .  3 

9114  Shepherd's  Lullaby,  for  Left 

Hand  Alone,  M.  Henry.  .  .  .  :l 
9123  Brilliants.  Valsetle,  II  .  Lemhi  3 
9008  March  of  the  Fair  es,  <’.  I) 

Rose  .  3 

9172  Humoresque,  Op.  101,  No.  V’, 

Trans,  edition  in  G,  ,u 

V  coral i  .  4 

911G  Love's  Devotion,  Reverie,  //. 

Enyclmunn  . .  4 

9112  Effervescence,  Danse  de  Bal¬ 

lot,  R.  S'.  Morrison .  4 

9113  Love  Charms,  Valse  Lento, 

R.  S'.  Morrison .  4 

9094  Tout  va  bleu  !  (Joyousette 

musicale).  Wacfis .  4 

8fS8  Under  the  Balcony.  Morceau 

Romantique,  L-.'j.  Jorda..  5 
9083  Valse  Impromptu,  L.  J.  .Ionia  5 
9180  Ilumoreske,  Op.  101,  No.  7, 

Original  F.dition  in  (!  flat, 

.4 .  Dvorak  .  (; 

9096  Valse  Miniature,  V.  ,/.  . 

lluerter  .  0 

PIANO  DUETS. 

9110  Daughters  of  Spain  (Char¬ 
acteristic  Dance),  Op.  218, 

F.  P.  Atherton .  3 >4 

9074  Spring  Song,  S.  W.  W.  No. 

30,  Op.  02,  No.  0,  F.  Men¬ 
delssohn  .  4 

9130  Melody  in  F,  Op.  3,  No.  1. 

A.  Rubinstein  . .  4 

SIX  HANDS. 

9194  Marche  (M  orceaus  bril¬ 

liants),  Op.  183  No.  1,  /,. 

Streabbog  .  31^ 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

9121  Album  Leaf  (Alhumhlatt) , 

Op.  120,  No.  2,  O.  II  or  rath  3 
9120  Hungarian  Sketch  (Ungur- 
ische  Skizze),  Op.  120,  No. 

1,  O.  Horvath  .  3 

9122  Siesta,  Op.  120,  No.  3.  (_!. 

Horvath  .  3 

fie,  Op. 


Every  Teacher ,  School  and  Conservatory 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

INFORMATION  AND  CATALOGUES  on  any  subject  in  music  free; 
the  On  Sale  plan  Tone  of  our  many  original  and  helpful  ideas  to  aid  the 
teacher)  is  very  liberal;  our  New  Music  Idea  pleases  every  teacher. 
Send  us  a  postal  card  order  as  a  trial.  Write  to-day  for  first  catalogues 
and  general  information  as  to  our  method  of  dealing. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia ,  Penna. 


The  book  has  been  greeted  with  the  most  spontaneous  and  emphatic  expressions  of  approval.  Many 
thousands  have  been  sold  and  hundreds  reordered  by  enthusiastic  Music  Lovers. 

Standard  History  of  Music 


By 


A  FIRST  HISTORY  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  ALL  AGES 

JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  :: 


Price,  $1.25 


A  Complete,  Concise  Series  of  40  Story-Lessons  in  Music  Lore 


READ  WHY  THIS  WORK  HAS  PLEASED  SO  MANY 
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Clear  —  The  whole  subject  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  simplest  possible  terms. 

Practical — The  40  story-lessons  fit 
the  40  weeks  of  the  teaching 
year. 

Ready — Demands  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  musical  history. 

Concise  —  Each  chapter  just  long 
enough  for  one  lesson. 

Direct — Each  chapter  covers  one 
phase  and  one  phase  only. 


Uses — May  he  used  in  private,  class 
or  club  work. 

Complete  —  300  of  the  world’s 
greatest  musicians  included. 

Pronounced  —  All  foreign  terms 
pronounced.  All  technical  terms 
explained. 

Up-to-date — All  great  present  day 
singers,  pianists,  violinists  included. 

American — American  music  ad¬ 
equately  treated. 


Sensible  —  Composers  of  lighter 
piano  pieces  such  as  Chaminade, 
Godard,  Schutt,  Sinding,  Bohm, 
Wachs,  Engelman  included. 

Illustrated — Handsomely  illustrated 
throughout.  Musical  map  in  colors. 

Appendix — Tells  how  to  organize 
and  conduct  a  musical  club. 

Self-Study  —  Just  the  thing  for 
Amateurs,  Concert-Goers  and  Self- 
Study  Students. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  FORM  A  MUSICAL  HISTORY  CLASS 

We  have  a  new,  unique,  and  extremely  effective  plan  to  help  the  teacher  form  a  class  in  Musical  History  and 
increase  his  income  as  well  as  add  great  zest  to  the  work  of  all  the  pupils  joining  the  class.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
this  entirely  at  our  cost.  Absolutely  no  cost  to  the  teacher.  A  postal  request  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PIPE  ORGAN. 

9084  Festal  Processional  March, 

Op.  30,  H.  Hackett .  3 

9105  Berceuse  No.  2.  R.  Kinder.  .  .  3 

9109  Processional  March,  R.  Kin¬ 
der  .  4 

SONGS. 

9108  Father,  Hear  Me,  /'.  D.  Bird.  3 
9063  I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 

Lives,  P.  L).  Bird .  3 

•184  “Dear,"  G.  Creature .  3 

9091  Smiles  and  Frowns,  ./,  M. 

Field  .  3 

9033  Life’s  Golden  Morn,  Hurt- 

well-J ones  .  3 

9097  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd 

Is,  The,  Vocal  Duet,  A.  IV'. 

Lansing  .  4 

9104  Thou  Art  Like  Unto  a 

Flower,  F.  McCollin .  3 

9077  Gold.  Glittering  Gold,  The 

Miser's  Song,  II.  11.  Petrie.  3 

9092  Come  Unto  Me,  ,/.  E.  Roberts.  3 

9098  Jesus,  Saviour,  Hold  Mv 

Hand.  R.  M.  Stulls . '.  3 

9132  My  Faith  Looks  I'p  to  Thee, 

Vocal  Duet.  J.  C.  War- 
hurst  .  3 

9128  Lullaby.  II'.  IF.  Gilchrist.  ...  4 

9126  Nature’s  Lullaby,  IF.  IF.  Gil¬ 

christ  . ' .  4 

9127  Parting,  Ballad,  IF.  IF.  Gil¬ 

christ  .  4 

9129  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 

IF.  IF.  Gilchrist .  4 

8991  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
(High  voice),  IF.  H.  Pon¬ 
tius  .  4 

89f'2  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
(Low  voice),  IF.  H.  Pon¬ 
tius  .  4 

OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS-MIXED  VOICES. 

10144  Lord  is  Rich  and  Merciful, 

The,  J:  Barnby-Brackett . .  3 
10143  (O)  Thou  That  nearest,  F. 

II.  Brackett .  3 

10147  Thy  Word  is  a  Lantern,  R. 

Kinder  .  3 

6197  Sunrise,  Mosskowski  Braekett  3 

10138  Como.  Sing  Before  the  Lord  I 

O.  M.  Schoebel .  3 

10140  Lord !  Thy  Glory  Fills  the 

Heaven,  O.  M.  Schoebel.  .  .  3 

10139  Love  Divine,  »Sf.  /'.  Widener.  3  Va 
10142  Gently  Lord,  O  Gently  Lead 

Us,  IF.  R.  Waghnrne .  3V4 

WOMEN’S  VOICES. 

6174  May  March,  R.  R.  Forman..  3 
6173  Summer  Night,  A,  R.  R.  For¬ 
man  .  3 

6171  Ye  Happy  Birds,  11.  E.  1  Var- 
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Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THF  PT  II  !)  F 


- If  you  are 

a  lover  of  music 


- then  this  advertisement  and  special  free  offer  are  meant  for  you.  They  open  to  you  the  opportunity  to 

get  for  your  music  room,  absolutely  free  of  charge  and  without  obligation  of  any  sort,  one  of  tjie  most 
delightful  little  volumes  about  music  and  musicians  that  you  ever  opened.  Simply  get  out  your  shears  and 
clip  off  the  coupon  at  the  foot  of  this  page.  Then  fill  it  out  and  mail  it.  *■ 

That’s  all. 


It  will  bring  to  you — with  no  other  expense  than  the  stamp  on 
your  envelope — a  seventy-page  volume,  which  you  will  find  to  be  as 
interesting  and  valuable  a  musical  work  as  you  ever  thumbed  through. 
The  book  is  one  which  we  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  pre¬ 
pare,  in  order  to  make  possible  a  really  adequate  description  of  the 
University  Extension  Correspondence  Methods  that  are  now  used  so 
successfully  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  music  teachers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  giving  music  lessons,  thus  making  it  no  longer  necessary  for 
one  who  wants  to  study  music  under  the  masters  to  leave  home,  but 
bringing  the  best  teaching  within  the  reach  of  all,  both  in  cost  and 
convenience. 


This  book,  which  we  offer  to  send  free  and  which  was  designed 
primarily  to  describe  this  successful  work,  has  developed  into  such  a 
complete  and  useful  volume  in  itself  that  we  want  every  lover  of  music 
among  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  to  possess  a  copy. 

Of  course,  it  is  devoted  largely  to  describing  how  it  is  possible  for 
students  to  receive  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes,  for  instance,  the 
Normal  Piano  Lessons  of  the  great  Sherwood;  the  Harmony  Lessons 
of  Rosenbecker;  the  Composition  Lessons  of  Protheroe;  lessons  in 
Public-school  Music  from  Frances  E.  Clark;  lessons  in  History, 
Analysis  and  Appreciation  of  Music  from  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  (Musi¬ 
cal  Editor,  Chicago  “Tribune”);  lessons  in  Singing,  given  with  the 
aid  of  the  Phonograph,  and  lessons  in  Cornet,  Violin,  Mandolin,  etc., 
under  equally  eminent  masters. 

It  also  shows  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  foremost  musicians  of  the 
world,  these  Correspondence  Music  Lessons  are  what  Paderewski  has 
called  “the  most  important  addition  to  the  pedagogical  literature  on 
pianoforte  playing  published  in  years,  an  excellent  guide  for  students, 
and  solid  and  reliable  advice  for  teachers;”  lessons  which  Walter 
Damrosch  says,  “serve  their  purpose  in  every  particular;”  and  which 
Alexandre  Guilmant  says,  are  “well  graded  and  easy  to  follow;”  and 
which  Moszkowski  says,  “solve  the  problem  of  giving  Music  Lessons 
through  correspondence  in  an  altogether  brilliant  manner;”  and  of 
which  Henry  T.  Finck,  New  York's  leading  musical  critic  says, 
“Were  they  Simply  a  printed  book,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  ‘Meth¬ 
ods’  in  existence.  But  they  are  much  more.  I  know  of  nothing  better 


calculated  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  from  the  minds  of  teachers 
and  pupils  than  the  searching,  ingenious  questions  in  these  lessons;” 
and  which  the  great  Leschetizky  says,  “have  been  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  me,  containing  as  they  do  much  that  is  good  and  stimu¬ 
lating  by  reason  of  their  having  been  put  forth  by  a  brilliant  artist 
and  pedagogue.” 


But,  beyond  this,  and  more  than  this,  the  book  is  just  a  simple 
little  volume  to  delight  the  music  lover’s  ears,  and  open  his  eyes  to 
the  marvelous  strides  that  have  been  made  in  these  modern  days,  which 
make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  get  the  best  training  in  music  that 
the  world  affords,  without  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  leaving 
home. 


It  is  not  a  mere  conservatory  catalogue  of  names  and  prices,  but 
is  a  chatty,  readable,  fascinating  revelation  of  what  is  being  done  by 
some  of  the  wide-awake,  talented,  present-day  Masters  in  Music.  It 
is  a  book  full  of  musical  suggestions  and  usefulness,  containing  por¬ 
traits  of  the  world’s  most  eminent  musicians,  such  as  Liszt,  Busoni, 
Leschetizky,  and  others,  biographical  sketches,  and  a  musical  diction¬ 
ary.  In  itself,  it  is  a  musical  guide  that  no  music  lover  can.  afford  to 
neglect.  Correspondence  music  study  has  been  the  subject  -of  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  among  musicians.  Every  musician  should  ‘have 
the  facts  on  this  subject,  and  know  what  is  being  done,  and  how  it 
is  being  done.  This  book  shows  the  consensus  of  the  trained  opinion 
of  the  world’s  greatest  critics  about  this  new  work.  It  represents 
the  views  of  not  only  one  or  two  men,  but  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
American  and  European  artists.  It  should  prove  of  wonderful  service 
in  the  library  of  any  musician. 


The  book  is  technically  a  form  of  advertising  matter — and  for  this 
reason  we  cannot  sell  it.  We  have  decided,  however,  that  every  music 
lover  interested  in  further  study  should  have  an  opportunity  to  possess 
a  copy.  Hence  this  offer.  And  as  a  true  lover  of  music  cannot  help 
but  be  interested  in  this  new  work,  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  be 
more  than  repaid  in  dollars  and  cents  for  our  expense  by  spreading 
broadcast  this  thoroughly  adequate  description  and  explanation  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  high-class  correspondence  music  study. 


Every  mail  brings  us  inquiries 
about  these  booklets  from  all  over 
the  world.  Our  policy  is  to  answer 
each  request  in  the  order  received. 
As  long  as  the  present  edition  lasts 
we  shall  be  able  to  mail  the  books 
punctually,  but  when  it  gives  out 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  wait  be¬ 
fore  the  next  edition  is  ready  for 
mailing.  We  suggest,  therefore, 
that  you  send  in  your  request 
promptly.  If  you  cannot  find  your 
.shears,  tear  the  coupon  off  now, 
fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to-day. 


SIEGEL-MYERS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

2465  MONON  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 


Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music, 

2465  Monon  Block,  Chicago: 

Please  send  me  by  mail,  free  of  all  charge,  the 
seventy-page  book  describing  your  courses  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  Music  Lessons,  and  containing  dic¬ 
tionary,  portraits  and  biographies. 

Name  . 

Street  Address . 

Town .  State . 

In  what  particular  branch  of  music  are  you  inter¬ 
ested?  . 

Have  you  studied  Harmony  thoroughly? . 

Do  you  now  play  or  teach? . Your  age? . 

Do  you  wish  to  prepare  to  teach? . 

What  musical  instruction  have  you  had? . 


N.  B. — If.  after  filling  in  the  above  coupon,  you  will  send  it  with  a  letter  to  the 
Registrar,  telling  him  all  about  your  previous  training  in  music,  and  just  what  it  may 
be  your  ambition  to  do  in  music;  telling  him  also  something  of  the  time  you  have  at 
your  disposal,  and  your  means,  he  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the  proper  member 
of  the  faculty,  who  will  advise  you  what  course  to  pursue,  at  the  same  time  the 
book  is  sent  to  you,  and,  if  you  need  it,  try  to  secure  a  Partial  Scholarship  for  you 
in  the  course  of  study  in  which  you  may  be  interested. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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WAGNER 


GRAND  OPERA  NUMBER  H 


The  Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Age 


ew  Publications 


,fy  of  Eminent  Musicians 

Of  To-Day  and  Yesterday 

^e,  in  Paper,  75  Cts.;  Morocco,  $1.50 

•This  is  a  new  volume  similar  in  make- 
p  to  our  successful  former  publication, 
Musical  Celebrities.”  It  contains  poi-- 
traits  and  short  biographies  of  famous 
composers  and  musicians  not  included  in 
the  preceding  volume.  All  these  have  been 
selected  from  The  Etude  and  published  in 
response"  to  a  general  demand.  The  two 
works  combined  make  a  complete  source 
of  reference,  unique  in  condensation  of 
material  and  beauty  of  illustration. 


Treble  Clef  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners*  and 
young  pupils.  All  the  pieces  in  this  book 
lie  in  the  treble  clef  for  both  hands.  The 
pieces  are  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers,  and  all  are  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive.  The  numbers  are  arranged  in 
progressive  order,  lying  exclusively  in 
grades  I  and  II.  The  best  possible  book 
from  which  to  select  the  pupil’s  very  first 
pieces. _ • 

Preparatory  School  of  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  It  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. 


Sacred  Duets 

For  All  Voices  and  General  Use 

Price,  75  Cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  sacred 
duets.  All  combinations  of  voices  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  volume.  The  duets  arc- 
all  original  and  by  American  composers. 
None  have  appeared  in  any  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  There  are  numbers  suited  to  all  occa¬ 
sions,  all  melodious,  artistic  and  beautifully 
harmonized.  It  will  prove  a  convenient 
volume  to  have  on  hand,  either  for  regular 
or  for  emergency  use. 


Richard  Wagner 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

Price,  $1.50 

A  complete  life  of  the  great  modern  mas¬ 
ter ;  biographical  and  critical.  This  work 
is  a  literary  gem,  containing  a  wealth  of 
information,  fascinating  in  style  and  full  of 
human  interest.  It  makes  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  480  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  con¬ 
taining  15  portraits  of  the  master,  together 
with  scenes  from  his  various  music  dramas, 
caricatures,  autographs,  etc.  No  more  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  gift  book  could  be  found. 

Piano  Instruction 
During  the  First  Months 

By  RUDOLF  PALME 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  valuable  pedagogical  work,  specially 
Tanslated  from  the  German.  This  practical 
\ttle  volume'  gives  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
nuals  and  instructions  for  the  earlier 
iges  of  piano  teaching.  It  is  especially 
luable  for  young  teachers  who  are  map- 
tg  out  plans  and  methods  for  elementary 
•k.  All  the  various  subjects  are  logicallv 
V  clearly  treated. 


Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 
forte  Playing 

By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 
Price,  $1.00 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  His  Nephew,”  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 

Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 
from  Great  Masters  of  Music 
to  Young  People 

By  Alethea  Crawford  Cox  and  Alice  Chapin 
Price,  $1.25 

In  this  fanciful  work  the  great  departed 
musicians  tell  their  life  stories  by  means 
of  imaginary  autobiographical  letters.  Young 
and  old  alike  will  enjoy  reading  them.  The 
book  is  handsomely  and  attractively  gotten 
up,  with  many  appropriate  and  original 
illustrations. 


Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise 

A  collection  of  anthems  for  general  use, 
suited  to  either  quartet  or  chorus  choirs, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  for  volunteer  choirs  ; 
pleasing  and  singable,  of  but  moderate  diffi¬ 
culty,  varied  in  character. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  latest  volume  of 
our  highly  successful  series  of  anthem  col¬ 
lections.  of  which  more  than  100,000  have 
been  sold.  In  this  new  volume  we  have 
surpassed  all  our  previous  efforts.  Several 
new  and  important  features  have  been 
added.  The  plates  have  all  been  especially 
engraved,  and  short  score  has  been  adapted, 
which  means,  by  the  use  of  two  staves 
insjead  of  four,  space  is  saved  and  sight 
rea’ding  simplified,  and  with  the  result  that 
a  larger  number  of  anthems  has  been  In¬ 
cluded. 

The  price  is  25c.  each,  postpaid,  or  81-80 
per  dozen,  not  postpaid.  Sample  pages  for 
the  asking. 

Piano  Players’  Repertoire 
of  Popular  Pieces 

Price  50  Cents 

Just  the  volume  for  general  use  ;  for  the 
home,  for  light  recital  work,  for  sight-read¬ 
ing  practice,  for  self-amusement.  The  pieces 
are  of  various  styles :  caprices,  song  with¬ 
out  words,  reveries,  idyls,  characteristic 
numbers,  etc.,  all  bright  and  melodious, 
many  of  them  lying  in  the  third  grade,  none 
going  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  None  have 
appeared  in  previous  collections. 


Musical  Picture  Book 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  OCTAVIA  HUDSON 
Price,  50  Cents 

An  attractive  recreation  hook  for  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils.  The  little  pieces  have 
characteristic  titles  each  being  accompanied 
by  appropriate'  verses.  The  book  is  in  ob- 
lopg  form,  clearlv  printed  in  large  nota¬ 
tion.  From  the  teacher’s  standpoint  these 
pieces  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  time 
and  note-reading.  They  may  be  used  to 
supplement  any  instruction  book,  or  in 
kindergarten  work. 


16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 

By  F.  NEUMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  II  and  III,  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  for 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  are 
original  duets,  not  arrangements. 


Bach  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

The  best  Bach  Album  in  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
bums,  together  with  additional  material  of 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Tlreo.  Presser.  The'  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  a  full-page  portrait  5nd 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 

Elementary  School  o! 
Pianoforte  Playing 

By  FERD.  BEYER 

Op.  101 

Price,  strongly  bound  in  heavy  paper, 

50  Cents;  Board  Covers,  75  Cents 

Our  edition  of  this  standard  piano 
method  has  been  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care.  All  the  original  material  has  been 
retained  and  important  new  material  has 
been  supplied.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
editorial  revision,  copious  instructive  anno¬ 
tations  have  been  given.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  all  instruction  books  and  will 
be  extensively  used  for  years  to  come. 

Life  Stories  of  Great 
Composers 

Price,  $1.50 

A  comprehensive  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  musical  biographies,  prepared  by 
writers  of  international  prominence.  This 
work  is  an  effort  to  present  to  the  reader 
a  means  of  observing  how  great  life  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  reached  through  years  of 
careful  preparation  and  earnest  endeavor. 
The  work  is  about  600  pages  in  length, 
amply  illustrated  and  prefaced  bv  a  history 
of  music  from  Palestrina  to  the  modern  com¬ 
posers. 


The  Two  Students 

Album  of  Four-Hand  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 
Price,  $1.00 

This  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  duets 
by  classic,  modern  and  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  both  original  compositions  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  pieces  are  chieflv  of  interme¬ 
diate  grade,  such  as  may  be  used  for  re¬ 
cital  use,  for  home  playing,  or  for  ensemble 
practice  and  sight  reading.  Every  piece  is 
a  gem  and  all  tastes  are  provided  for. 
Special  large  plates  are  used  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  number  of  pieces  included.  A  worthy 
successor  to  our  “Four-Hand  Miscellany.” 


SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

1EGINNERS’  METHOD.  FOR  THE 
Vi  FORTE.  Arranged  and  compiled 
V  Theodore  Presser. 

Til  OSO  PIANIST.  C.  L.  Hanon. 

\FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  Kon- 
►  Kunz. 


IN  PRESS 


NEW  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  ARPEG¬ 
GIOS.  Philipp. 

INSTRUCTIVE  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE.  C.  Koelling. 

NURSERY  SONGS  AND  GAMES. 
MAYBELLS,  OP.  44.  F.  Spindler. 
OPERATIC  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

VOCAL  STUDIES.  II.  W.  Petrie. 

MUSIC  PUPILS’  LESSON  BOOK  AND 
PRACTISE  RECORD.  F.  F.  Guard. 
ALBUM  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  OP.  131.  F. 
Spindler. 

INSTRUCTIVE  CLAVIER  PIECES  FOR 
THE  YOUTH,  OP.  123.  Geza  Horvath. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “Publisher’s  Notes” 


O.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STANDARD  GRADED 

COURSE 

=  OF 

STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 

A  COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a  progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic  ”  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex¬ 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in¬ 
dividual  studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  toblame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for therighttime.  TheGraded Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  w£s 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  bemecessary. 

CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 

^Y^TFM  ^*ves  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 

broadest  possible  system  and  com¬ 
bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools  Evej^- 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

F  PO  N  0  M  Y  ^altes  the, cost  of  necessary  studies 
EUU  H  U  ifS  1  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  be. 

Tire  careful  grading  of  the  studies 
nUIURLdv  makes  the1, entire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Book  X  like  an  even' and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 

success. 


VARIFTY  stu(^es  are  taken  from  all  tlie 

■  best  known  composers  of  piano  stud¬ 
ies.  This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 


SIMPLICITY 


The  studies  are  accompank 
educational  notes  and  ma 


taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  ex  ei 
ence  or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  irl 
trary  method  demanded. 


INTFRFST  Only  the  most  interesting  and 
ISIICIICOI  practical  studies  I  lave  been  selected. 
The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to  pu¬ 
pils,  especially  when  compared' with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  t  alone,  is  the  original  series.1  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 


10  GRADES  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 

Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews"  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 
marker. 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  t.HS'S 

FOR  ADVANGF  5TI0Y  ’■ 

Price,  SI. 00  Gr *v  j 

These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  format, 
lected  for  some  standard  technical  essential^  for  ( 
instance,  the  two  compositions- by  Saint-SW  ns  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords.* 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeegio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords,’  j 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of  1 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  ready 
for  presentation  with  an  .abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers, about  half  oftiifon  by,  composers  still  | 
living.  Adapted  as  a  eoitfcimiation  of  Mathews*  i 
Graded  Course  of  Studios.?  and  all  other  graded  : 
courses.  ..  , 


Mail  orders. solic  d  to  all  parts  of  the  | 

country.  Any  of  o  on  inspection. ■> Our 

professional  discour. '  u.  liheral. 


THEODORE  !R  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  S"  Philadelphia.  r 
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To  Etude  Readers 


Magazine  Reading  for  1912 

To  assist  readers  of  THE  ETUDE  is  choos¬ 
ing  their  magazine  reading  for  1912  we  have 
prepared  a  twenty-four-page  catalog  of  carefully 
selected  magazine  combinations.  Every  clubbing 
offer  given  in  THE  ETUDE  Subscription  Cata¬ 
log  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  the  best  of 
its  class. 

You  can  save  money  by  sending  your  complete 
order  for  magazines  to  THE  ETUDE  Clubbing- 
Department.  We  guarantee  to  supply  any  maga¬ 
zine  published  at  as  low  a  price  as  obtainable 
anywhere.  A  copy  of  THE  ETUDE  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Catalog  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  Best  Magazine  Combinations 

The  following  represent  the  best  selling  com¬ 
binations-:  THE  ETUDE  and  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  $2.30;  regular  price,  $3.00.  THE 
ETUDE  and  Pictorial  Review  for  two  years, 
$2.30;  regular  price,  $3.50.  THE  ETUDE  and 
Everybody’s,  $2.30;  regular  price,  $3.00.  (Mc¬ 
Clure’s  or  American  can  be  substituted  for 
Everybody’s.)  The  ETUDE  and  Modern  Pris¬ 
cilla,  $1.75;  regular  price,  $2.25.  THE  ETUDE 
and  The  Housekeeper,  $2.30;  regular  price,  $3.00. 
THE  ETUDE  and  Review  of  Reviews,  $3.00; 
regular  price,  $4.50.  THE  ETUDE  and  Current 
Literature,  $3.00;  regular  price,  $4.50.  THE 
ETUDE  and  American  Boy  or  Boys’  Magazine, 
$2.00;  regular  price,  $2.50.  For  $2.65  we  will 
send  THE  ETUDE,  Pictorial  Review,  Modern 
Priscilla  and  the  Ladies’  World  for  a  year; 
regular  price,  $3.75. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  month  and 
may  be  new  or  renewal.  The  magazines  may 
also  be  sent  to  different  addresses.  There  is  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  for  Canadian  and  foreign  postage. 

To  any  of  the  above  clubs  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  can  be  added  for  $1.50  additional. 

Fashion  Magazines 

With  the  advent  of  Easter  there  is  always 
renewed  interest  in  fashions  and  the  fashion 
magazines.  To  be  up-to-date  in  the  changes  in 
styles  of  women’s  dress,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  a  regular  subscriber  to  one  or  more 
of  the  following  magazines,  which  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  one  year  at  the  following  prices : 

THE  ETUDE,  and  Delineator,  the  latter 

illustrating  Butterick  patterns . $2.20 

THE  ETUDE  and  Designer,  illustrating 

Standard  patterns  .  1.75 

THE  ETUDE  and  McCall’s  Magazine, 
illustrating  McCall’s  patterns,  one  of 
which  is  given  free  with  each  subscrip¬ 
tion  .  1.60 

THE  ETUDE  and  New  Idea  Woman’s 
Magazine,  illustrating  New  Idea  patterns.  1.75 

THE  ETUDE  and  Pictorial  Review .  2.00 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  readers  of  THE 
ETUDE  to  subscribe  to  these  fashion  magazines 
containing  full  information  about  the  spring  and 
summer  styles  at  a  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than 
ordinarily  paid  for  THE  ETUDE  alone. 

Bind  Your  Copies  of  THE  ETUDE 

A  year’s  file  of  THE  ETUDE  can  be  verv 
readily  preserved  in  “THE  ETUDE  BINDER.'” 
It  is  simple,  but  complete,  cheap,  but  endurable, 
and  presents  a  neat  appearance.  The  back  is  of 
solid  wood,  which  keeps  it  always  in  shape.  The 
copies  can  be  readily  inserted  in  the  binder  or 
removed  when  desired.  Sent  postpaid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

Every  Music  Pupil  Should  Read  and 
Use  The  etude 

This  thought,  which  is  treated  in  the  column 
opposite  by  the  editor,  was  suggested  to  us  by 
a  working  teacher  with  a  large  class.  She 
has  found  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  every 
pupil  subscribe  to  The  Etude  for  the  whole 
year,  although  this  is  the  best  thing  that  a 
teacher  can  do  for  herself. 

The  plan  is  to  have  certain  months  in  the 
height  of  the  teaching  season  set  aside  for  the 
particular  use  of  The  Etude  in  their  teaching 
work  and  to  insist  that  their  pupils  for  that  one 
month  pay  particular  attention  to  The  Etude, 
every  one  bringing  it  to  the  lesson,  and  for  the 
teacher  to  use  that  issue  in  the  month’s  work. 
The  plan  suggests  progress,  produces  enthusiasm 
and  thus  breaks  the  monotony.  We  think  the 
idea  good  enough  to  mention  here  outside  of 
any  commercial  aspect  and  from  a  business  point 
of  view  the  advantages  are  not  all  with  the  The 
Etude. 


Liberal  premiums  and  cash  deductions  are  allowed  for 
obtaining  subscriptions. 


ADY 


transit.  Unavailable  manuscripts  will  be  returned. 
lERTISIJtO  RATES  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Advertisements  must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
the  5th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue  to 
insure  insertion  in  the  following  issue. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO., 

1?12  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Entered  at  Philadelphia  P.  O.  as  Second-class  Matter. 
Copyright,  1012,  by  Theodore  Presser  Co. 
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The  Editors,  Chat 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  MUSICIAN,  THE 
MUSIC  STUDENT,  AND  ALL  MUSIC  LOVERS. 
Edited  by  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

Subscription  Prior,  #1.50  prr  yrar  in  Cnllril  Slntrs,  Aln-lia,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Mexico,  Hawaii,  Philippines  Panama,  Guam.  Tiitulln,  iumI  (lie  City  of  Hhnnghnl. 
In  Canada,  91-75  per  year.  In  England  and  Colonies,  0  Shillings;  in  Frunce,  11 
Francs;  In  Germany,  0  Marks.  All  other  countries,  #2.20  per  year. 


REMITTANCES  should  be  made  by  post-office  or  express 
money  orders,  bank  check  or  draft,  or  registered 
letter.  United  States  postage  stamps  are  always 
received  for  cash.  Money  sent  in  letters  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  its  safe 
arrival. 

DISCONTINUANCE. — "Write  us  a  definite  notice 
if  you  wish  THE  ETUDE  stopped.  Most  of 
our  subscribers  d»  not  wish  to  miss  an 
issue,  so  THE  ETUDE  will  l»e  continued 
with  t li €*■  understanding:  that  you  will  re¬ 
mit  later  at  your  convenience.  A  notice 
will  be  sent  subscriber  at  the  time  of  ex¬ 
piration. 

RENEWAL. — No  receipt  is  sent  for  renewals. 
On  the  wrapper  of  the  next  issue  sent  you 
will  he  printed  the  date  on  which  your 
subscription  is  paid  np,  which  serves  as  a 
receipt  for  your  subscription. 

M  ANU  SCRIPTS. — Manusci  •ipts  should  be  addressed  to 
THE  ETUDE.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 
Contributions  on  music-teaching  and  music-study  are 
solicited.  Although  every  possible  care  is  taken  the 
publishers  arc  not  responsible  for  manuscripts  or 
photographs  either  while  in  their  possession  or  in 


A  Great  Pianist  on  “Art  in  Piano  Playing’’ 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  came  to 
America  with  only  one  engagement.  That  was 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  re¬ 
alized  that  his  whole  venture  would  be  a  failure 
unless  this  one  performance  was  a  success.  The 
next  morning  the  critics  proclaimed  him  as  one 
of  the  most  artistic  of  all  the  pianists.  Since 
then  he  has  toured  the  United  States  many  times 
with  unfailing  success.  Mr.  Bauer  has  given 
THE  ETUDE  one  of  the  very  best  interviews 
we  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to  secure.  It  is 
comparable  with  those  of  Rachmaninoff,  Busoni, 
Sauer  and  Pachmann,  but  in  addition  to  this 
Mn  Bauer  has  taken  personal  pains  to  introduce 
advice  upon  educational  matters  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  make  this  one  of  the  most  quoted  articles 
we  have  ever  issued.  Mr.  Bauer’s  ideas  upon 
phrasing  are  unique,  and  are  based  upon  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  violin  virtuoso,  previous  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  piano  virtuoso.  This  little  educational 
talk  is  cram  full  of  bright  helpful  points,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  March  Etude. 


Special  Offer  for  Renewing  Subscriptions 
Promptly 

Subscribers  of  THE  ETUDE  who  renew  their 
subscriptions  promptly  can  save  35  cents  on  a 
50-cent  album  of  music  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  following  liberal  offer : 

Forward  renewal  immediately  after  expiration 
and  add  15  cents  to  the  price  of  THE  ETUDE 
or  any  club  of  magazines  selected.  We  will  enter 
the  subscription  for  one  year  and  will  send  the 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  following  50-cent  selec¬ 
tions  of  music,  postpaid  : 


No.  7. 
No.  8. 
No.  9. 
No.  11. 
No.  17. 


No.  18. 
No.  23. 


No.  26. 
No.  30. 
No.  31. 


First  Parlor  Pieces,  piano,  34  pieces. 
Album  of  Lyric  Pieces,  piano,  26  pieces. 
Popular  Parlor  Album,  23  pieces. 

Modern  Dance  Album,  piano,  18  pieces. 
Album  of  Favorite  Compositions,  piano. 

Englemann,  18  pieces. 

.Students’  Popular  Album,  piano  and 
violin,  22  pieces. 

School  and  Home  Marches,  piano,  20 
pieces. 

Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces,  17  pieces. 

Very  First  Pieces  for  Piano,  29  pieces. 
Complete  Waltzes  of  Chopin,  14  pieces. 


Order  the  above  by  number. 


Offer  to  Readers  whose  Subscriptions  Expire 
with  This  Issue 

Readers  of  THE  ETUDE  whose  subscriptions 
expire  with  this,  the  February  issue,  who  will  for- 
ward_  their  renewal  before  February  28,  and 
will  include  10  cents  for  postage  and  wrapping, 
will  be  sent  postpaid  a  special  “Handy  Pack¬ 
age,”  consisting  of  a  selected  assortment  of  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  every-day  articles  of  house¬ 
hold  use.  This  package  contains  a  large  variety 
of  pins  of  many  sizes  and  kinds,  hooks  and 
eyes,  darners,  bodkins,  etc.  When  remitting  be 
sure  to  ask  for  this  “Handy  Package.” 


Music  That  Instructs  as  Well  as  Charms 


Our  readers  probably  have  little  idea  of  how 
much  care  and  thought  are  given  to  the  selection 
of  the  music  published  in  The  Etude.  Literally 
thousands  of  pieces  are  examined  during  the 
year  in  order  that  you  may  have  educational 
pieces  in  all  grades  of  difficulty,  to  please  many 
varying  tastes  and  needs.  The  work  is  done 
by  teachers  with  long  experience  in  actual  teach¬ 
ing.  This  in  a  sense  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
our  musical  section  has  a  real  educational  value, 
for  the  demand  for  the  very  best  musical  peda¬ 
gogical  material  is  constantly  in  view  as  well  as 
the  preferences  of  the  music  lover.  The  music  in 
the  March  issue  of  The  Etude  will  be  especially 
delightful. 


A  Vital  Article  from  a  Distinguished  Historian 

Liszt,  Rubinstein  and  Wagner  all  paid  homage 
to  the  ability  and  erudition  of  Prof.  Hermann 
Ritter,  the  most  distinguished  German  musical 
historian.  We  asked  Prof.  Ritter  to  prepare  an 
article  upon  “The  Ten  Most  Famous  Events  in 
Musical  History.”  We  wanted  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  a  means  for  fixing  the  outline  of  Musical 
History  in  such  a  way  that  their  historical  read¬ 
ing  would  prove  more  understandable  and  en¬ 
joyable.  Prof.  Ritter  went  about  the  work  with 
the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  that  has  made  Ger¬ 
man  savants  famous  the  world  around.  The 
result  is  an  article  which  you  should  read  over 
and  over  again  and  then  save  for  future  refer¬ 
ence.  This  article  will  be  one  of  the  many 
features  in  the  March  Etude. 
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MONEY- SAVING  MAGAZINE  COMBINATIONS 


Value 


Our  Price 


$2*00^THE  ETUDE  *  •  -!$O-20 


Delineator  . 


2 


Saving 

80c 


*ytf  ca(The  Etude  .  . 

$/l  *bU  Housekeeper  .  .  . 

( American  Magazine  . 


4 

$3 -5°  (THE  ETUDE 


$3* 45 


4 


Pictorial  Review  (2  yrs 

(THE  ETUDE  .  . 


•) 

.($o 

■>  * 


Saving 

$1.05 


.30 

Saving 

$1.20 


Send  all  orders  for  magazines  to  THE  ETUDE  Clubbing 
Department.  Like  our  premium  department,  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  solely  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  magazines 
they  desire,  thus  eliminating  the  worry  and  annoyance 
of  ordering  a  list  of  magazines  from  individual  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  department  offers  an  effective  means  of 
purchasing  magazines  at  particularly  low  prices.  Whether 
or  not  THE  ETUDE  is  included  in  the  magazines  selected, 
send  the  order  direct  to  THE  ETUDE.  It  will  be  executed 
promptly.  Any  periodical  (domestic  or  foreign)  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  cheaply  as  by  any  reliable  agency.  Ask  for  prices. 


Value 

$3*o°' 

$3*75' 

$3*00 


The  etude  . 

Woman’s  Home 
panion  .  .  . 

THE  ETUDE 

Designer  .  .  . 

Everybody’s  .  . 

THE  ETUDE  . 

Cosmopolitan  .  . 


Our  Price 


Com- 


■  Saving 
70c 


■  Saving 
85c 


■  Saving 
85c 


M  -50  | Woman’s ^Home  Comp.”  [  *3 
(Cosmopolitan . 


[THE  ETUDE 


$_  !  Cosmopolitan  .  . 

J  \ Good  Housekeeping. 

•  /World  To-Day  .  .  .  1 

.  Last  three  magazines  must  go  to  /  having  $3.55 

one  address. 


$2*30 

Saving  $1 .20 


|$2’95 


*  ^  nn  (THE  ETUDE  .  . 

Tippincott’s  Magazine 
(Woman’s  Home  Comp 


en  (THE  Etude  . 
*  Harper’s  Bazar  . 

flVTnriprn  Pricrilla 


(Modern  Priscilla . 

«.  A  (The  etude  . 

Delineator  .  . 
*  (Technical  World 


(THE  ETUDE  . 

Vl/W  Delineator  .  . 

*  (Everybody’s  .  . 

(The  Etude  . 

\Scribner’s  Magazii 
(Woman’s  Home  Comp 

(THE  ETUDE  .  . 

$£.00  'Good  Housekeeping. 
O  yMcCall’s  .... 
(McClure’s  .  .  . 


(THE  ETUDE  . 
$0-75'  Pictorial  Review  . 
Modern  Priscilla . 
(Ladies’  World 
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(THE  ETUDE  .  . 
50  'Woman’s  Home  Comp. 
/  McClure’s  Magazine 
(Review  of  Reviews  . 
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World’s  Work 


$0.0° (the  ETUDE 

I  Housekeeper  . 


$^.25 (THE  ETUDE 
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Harper’s  Bazar 
( Everybody’s  . 
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YOUTH’S  COMPANION 

can  be  added  to  any 
order  for  $2. 00  addi- 


$^.05 

Saving  $1.95 

$2*75 


Saving  75c 

$3 

Saving  $1.20 

$2*35 


Saving  $1.15 

$5  30 


Saving  70c 

$2*75 

Saving  $1.25 


To  Find  Readily  the  Price  of  Any  Club 


From  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  magazines 
and  periodicals,  the  price  of  any  combination  of  maga¬ 
zines  can  be  readdy  determined.  The  magazines  are 
designated  by  class  numbers.  Simply  add  together  the 
class  numbers  and  multiply  by  five;  the  total  is  the  correct 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  that  should  be  sent  to  us. 

Exception. — Any  magazine  with  a  regular  price  of  $3.00 
can  not  be  sold  in  combination  with  any  other  magazine  for 
less  than  $3.00. 


EXAMPLE 

The  Etude  •  Class  23 

Delineator  •  Class  21 

McClure’s  .  Class  23 


Total  class  numbers. 
Multiply  by  five  _ . 

Price  of  club  . 


67 

5 


$3.35 


Regular  With 
Price.  Etude. 


Class 
No. 

20  All  Story .  $1.00  $2.15 

17  American  Boy .  1.00  2.00 

50  American  Homes  &  Gardens 

(new) .  3.00  3.65 

23  American  Magazine  .  1.50  2.30 

24  American  Photography .  1.50  2.35 

27  Ainslee’s .  1.80  2.50 

30  Adventure .  1.50  2.65 

19  American  Motherhood .  1.00  2.10 

77  Atlantic  Monthly .  4.00  5.00 

20  Argosy .  1.00  2.15 

17  Boy’s  Magazine .  1 .00  2.00 

17  Boston  Cooking  School .  1.00  2.00 

25  Baseball  Magazine .  1.50  2.40 

17  Camera  Craft  (new) .  1.00  2.00 

20  Cosmopolitan .  1.50  2.15 

1 6  Cooking  Club  Magazine .  1.00  1.95 

35  Current  Literature .  3.00  3.00 

1  7  Children’s  Magazine  (new)- •  1.00  2.00 

30  Christian  Herald .  1.50  2.65 

15  Correct  English .  1.00  1.90 

70  Country  Life  in  America  •  •  •  4.00  4.65 

23  Camera . 1.00  2.30 

80  Century . . .  4.00  5.15 

18  Choir  Herald .  90  2.05 

30  Christian  Endeavor  World- •  •  1.50  2.65 

18  Choir  Leader .  .90  2.05 

21  Delineator .  1.50  2.20 

12  Designer .  .75  1.75 

20  Dominant .  1.00  2.15 

23  ETUDE  .  1.50 

23  Everybody’s . . .  1.50  2.30 

12  Everyday  Housekeeping .  .75  1.75 

17  Farm  Journal  (5  years)- .... .  1.00  2.00 

23  Field  and  Stream .  1.50  2.30 

47  Forestand  Stream .  3.00  3.50 

20  Good  Housekeeping .  1.50  2.15 

23  Garden  Magazine .  1.50  2.30 

23  Good  Health .  1.50  2.30 

20  Harper’s  Bazar  .  1.25  2.15 

70  Harper’s  Weekly .  4.00  4.65 

70  Harper’s  Monthly .  4.00  4.65 

8  Housewife . » .  .50  1.55 

50  House  and  Garden .  3.00  3.65 

23  Housekeeper .  1.50  2.30 

12  Home  Needlework .  .75  1.75 

50  House  Beautiful .  3.00  3.65 

35  Independent .  3.00  3.00 

8  Ladies’ World .  .50  1.55 

17  Little  Folks  (new) .  1.00  2.00 

35  Lippincott’s .  3.00  3.00 


Class 
No. 

60  Literary  Digest . . 

9  McCall’s . . 

23  McClure’s . 

23  Metropolitan . 

17  Modern  Electrics . 

1 2  Modern  Priscilla  - . 

1 8  Metronome . 

35  Musical  Leader . 

23  Musician . 

20  Munsey’s  Magazine . 

10  Mother’s  Magazine. . 

Musical  America . 

1  7  Musical  Observer . 

90  Musical  Courier . 

12  New  Idea  Woman’s  Mag.  •  • 

20  New  Music  Review . 

5  Needlecraft . 

60  Outlook . 

20  Organ . 

30  Organist . . . 

50  Outing . 

23  Pacific  Monthly . 

9  People’s  Home  Journal . 

23  Pearson’s . 

4  People’s  Popular  Monthly.  -  - 

1  7  Pictorial  Review . 

24  Photo  Era . 

23  Physical  Culture . 

1 8  Primary  Plans . 

25  Popular  Electricity . 

35  Review  of  Reviews . 

40  Recreation . 

23  Red  Book . 

23  Sunset.  . 

40  St.  Nicholas  (new) . 

25  School  Arts  Book . 

50  Scientific  American  (new)... 

20  Scrap  Book . 

60  Scribner’s  Magazine . 

45  Smart  Set . 

50  Suburban  Life  . 

22  Technical  World . 

35  Travel  . . . 

25  Teacher’s  Magazine . 

16  Uncle  Remus . 

9  Violin  World . 

70  Vogue . 

25  Violinist . 

23  Woman’s  Home  Companion- 

35  World  To-day. . 

37  World’s  Work . 


Regular  With 
Price.  Etude. 


3.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

2.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.75 

2.00 

1.00 

5.00 

.75 

1.00 

.25 

3.00 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 

1.50 

.50 

1.50 

.25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

1.50 

3.00 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.50 

3.00 

1.25 

1.00 

.50 

4.00 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00 


$4.15 

1.60 

2.30 

2.30 

2.00 

1.75 

2.05 

2.50 
2.30 

2.15 

1.65 

3.15 

2.00 

5.65 
1.75 

2.15 

1.50 

4.15 

2.15 

2.65 

3.65 
2.30 
1.60 
2.30 
1.50 
2.00 
2.35 
2.30 
2.05 
2.40 
3.00 

3.15 
2.30 
2.30 

3.15 

2.40 
3.65 

2.15 

4.15 

3.40 

3.65 
2.25 
3.00 

2.40 
1.95 
1.60 

4.65 
2.40 
2.30 
3  00 
3.00 


Magazines  in  club  orders  will  be  sent  to  different  names  and  addresses  if  desired.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  new  or  renewal,  except  where  noted.  Canadian  postage  on  the  Etude  25  cents; 
foreign  72  cents.  Postage  generally  on  Magazines,  Canadian  50  cents;  foreign  $1 .00. 


$0-00  (THE  etude 


$1  .60 


(McCall’s  Magazine 


(THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 

$0.00^  McClure’s,  or  American, 
I  or  Everybody’s,  or 
(  Pearson’s  . 

(THE  ETUDF 
$  A  .25  'Pearson’s 

iLadies’  World 
(Mother’s  Mag. 

(THE  ETUDE  .  . 
(Woman’s  Home  Comp 
(Current  Literature  . 

/THE  ETUDE  .  . 

(Woman’s  Home  Comp. 
$/?  .25  McClure’s  [or  Every- 
O  )  body’s 


$^.50 


( Modern  Priscilla  .  . 
'American  Boy  .  . 

(THE  ETUDE  .  . 

[Delineator  .  .  . 

(American  Magazine. 


$/2.oo 


(THE  ETUDE  .  . 

;  Woman’s  Home  Comp 
(Review  of  Reviews  . 


6 


*  .  cn  (THE  etude  . 

*  Housekeeper  .  . 

fPhvsiral  Cnlhirp  . 


^Saving 

,$1.95 


Saving 
‘  70c 


\  Saving 
95c 


Physical  Culture .  . 

THE  ETUDE  .  . 
-00  )  Delineator  .  .  . 
j  McCall’s  .... 

1  Everybody’s  .  .  . 

THE  ETUDE  .  . 

5.25 )  Woman’s  Home  Comp 
)  Designer  .... 

( Cosmopolitan .  .  . 


$ 


PPFF  FOR  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  ETUDE  not  your 
m  JIXJZjJCj  c>wn,  your  choice  of  one  of  the  following  premiums: 

1.  Three  months'  Subscription  to  “The  Etude.” 

2.  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  (any  two  grades.) 

3.  Album  for  the  Young.  Robt.  Schumann. 

4.  First  Parlor  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  (34  pieces.) 

5.  Popular  Parlor  Album  for  the  Piano.  (23  pieces.) 

6.  Lyric  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  (26  pieces.) 

7.  Anthem  Repertoire.  23  Anthems  for  quartet  or  chorus. 

8.  Modern  Dance  Album  for  the  Piano.  (18  pieces.) 

9.  First  Steps  in  Piano  Study.  Presser.  The  latest,  best  and  most  popular  method. 

10.  Juvenile  Duet  Players  for  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

11.  Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  (17  pieces.) 

12.  12  Platinotype  Portrait  Post  Cards. 

13.  Singers’  Repertoire.  38  Medium  Voice  Songs. 

14.  Students’  Popular  Parlor  Album  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

1 5.  Redman’s  Musical  Dictionary  and  Pronouncing  Guide. 

Send  two  subscriptions  including  your  own  and  select  two  from  the 
list  of  premiums;  three  and  select  three. 


$A  .50 (THE  ETUDE  .  . 
'  "  Woman’s  Home  Comp. 
Delineator  .  .  . 


4 

2 


$0-25(  The  etude  . 

Modern  Priscilla  . 


3 


$0 .50 (The  etude 

,  Pictorial  Review 
Success  -  .  . 


Saving  70c 


Saving  $1.60 


Saving  $1.95 


$4*90 

|  Saving  $1.35 

$2*35 


Saving  $1.15 

$^.05 


Saving  $1.95 

$345 


Saving  $1.05 


$3.80 


Saving  $1.20 


$0.90 


3 


Saving  $1.35 


$0-35 

Saving 

$1.15 


3 

1 


.75 

Saving 

50c 


$0.85 


2 


Saving 

65c 


Send  for  the  24-page  ETUDE  SUBSCRIPTION  CATALOG  of  Magazine  Bargains. 

Send  all  orders,  address  all  correspondence  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Y OU  CAN  ADD  Ladies *  Home 

Journal  at  $1.50  (no  club)i 
Saturday  Evening  Post  at 
$1.50  (no  club);  Country 
Gentleman  at  $1.50  (no  club). 


THE  ETUDE 


PRINCE  CHARMING 


Cantatas— Operettas  and 
Musical  Recitations 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THEWILUSMUSICCO.ggcTO- 

The  Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns 

A  Chinese  Operetta  for  Ladies,  By  PAUL  BLISS 

“  Oriental  costumes;  inexpensive  stage-setting;  uo  orchestra 
necessary  (piano,  Chinese  gong  and  tom-tom);  pretty  ana  easy 
(choruses,  easy  to  direct  with  any  number  in  chorus;  four  princi¬ 
pals;  solos  within  range  of  amateurs;  may  be  given  in  day-time, 
out-of-doors.  Time  of  performance,  about  an  hour  aud  a  half. 

These  principal  features  should  Interest  you  enough  to  wairant 
a  closer  examination  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  plot  is 
interesting  and  the  costumes  easy  to  obtain  or  make.  The  cost  of 
producing  is  practically  nothing,  while  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  elaborate.  While  appealing  to  adults,  it  has  been  given  with  great 
{success  by  High  Schools.  Price  75c. 

THE  LAND  OF  SOMETIME  An  Operetta 

By  GRACE  S.  SWENSON 

The  Operetta  is  intended  to  provide  a  background  which  will 
make  a  program  of  gymnastic  exercises  entertaining — otherwise 
uninteresting  because  of  incoherence.  Any  drills  may  be  inserted 
and  those  which  seem  superfluous  omitted.  Stage  directions,  de¬ 
scription  of  costumes,  all  dialogues,  together  with  words  aud  music 
of  all  songs,  included  in  each  book. 

The  Land  of  Sometime,  by  Grace  S.  Swenson,  60c. 

THREE  SPRINGS 

Cantata  for  Three- Part  Chorus  of  Women’s  Voices,  with  Soprano, 
Mezzo-Soprano  and  Alio  Solos 

The  story  of  three  springs  that  rise  high  on  the  mountainside 
under  a  willow  tree.  First  in  the  "poo',"  then  in  the  “brook,” 
then  down  the  “little  falls,”  then  out  in  the  “river,”  then  over  the 
“great  waterfall,”  and  at  last  they  are  drawn  up  from  the  ocean 
by  the  sun  and  wafted  back  to  their  home.  Not  difficult  to  sing — 
Drilliant  accompaniment  and  sustuiued  interest  in  the  story.  Suit¬ 
able  for  recital  work. 

Three  Springs,  by  Paul  Bliss — Price  60c. 

QUEEN  OF  MAY — A  Children’s  Cantata 

By  W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 

This  Cantata  may  be  sung  without  costume  or  action.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  participants  may  vary  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  children. 
The  music  is  tuneful  and  bright,  and  well  within  the  range  of 
young  voices. 

Queen  of  May,  by  W.  Otto  Miessner— Price  50c. 

Or  the  Capture  of 
the  Queen  of  Hearts 
A  Comic  Operetta  in  One  Act,  By  JOSEPH  SL'KDO 
A  story  connecting  things  of  the  present  day  with  fairy  stories 
and  legends  of  old.  A  fascinating  story  for  young  people,  and  a 
source  of  real  entertainment  for  adults. 

Prince  Charming,  by  Joseph  Surdo — Price  75c. 

The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen 

A  Comic  Operctla  In  Three  Acts,  with  a  Prologue 
By  JOSEPH  SL'KDO 

An  Operetta  for  youug  people,  replete  with  bright,  catchy  mel¬ 
odies,  and  possessing  a  well-sustained  plot. 

The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen,  by  Joseph 
Surdo — Price  $1.00 

LAZARUS — A  Sacred  Cantata 

ARRANGED  FROM  THE  SACRED  TEXT  AND  COMPOSED  BY 

ALEXANDER  S.  THOMPSON 

A  strong,  musicianly  setting  of  a  well-selected  text.  A  Cantata 
suitable  for  any  season  of  the  year,  of  sufficient  musical  interest 
to  be  worthy  of  a  careful  preparation  by  a  good  choir. 

Lazarus,  by  Alexander  S.  Thompson  — Price  75c. 

JESUS  AND  THE  WOMEN 

By  PAUL  BLISS 

A  Cantata  for  any  season  of  the  year,  but  dealing  particularly 
with  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion.  A  Cantata  for  Women's  Voices. 
Not  difficult — much  of  it  in  unison — almost  no  solo  work,  and 
treating  an  old  theme  in  a  new  manner.  It  may  be  done  by  a 
quartette  or  chorus  of  women, 

Jesus  and  the  Wom-n,  by  Paul  Bliss  — Price  SOc. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DAY 

Short  Cnnlaln  for  Mule  Voices,  and  Chorus  of  Hoys’  Voices 

By  DR.  N.  J.  ELSENHEIMER 

The  poetic  fancy  of  the  words  in  the  overcoming  of  the  Shades 
of  Night,  by  the  Glory  of  the  Sun,  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern  method,  by  Dr.  Elsenheimer.  The  difficulties  for  the  adult 
voices  render  the  work  most  interesting. 

The  Triumph  of  Day,  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Elsenheimer,  60c. 

For  Male 
Voices 

By  HARVEY  B.  GAUL 

A  beautiful  settiug— using  two  flutes  with  the  piano  for  acoom- 
pauimeut.  The  flutes'  obbligato  lends  a  delicate  and  yet,  at  times, 
almost  tragic  coloring  to  the  story. 

The  Great  God  Pan,  by  Harvey  B.  Gaul — Price  60c. 

An  Operetta  for 
Children’s  Voices 
Text  by  MRS.  THOMAS  WOODRUFF  ALLEN 
Music  by  SIDNEY  C.  DURST 

The  Operetta  can  also  be  given  by  adults, although  especially  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  highly  trained  boy  choir.  The  story  is  most  entertaining, 
and  the  music  bright  and’  fresh.  The  costuming  most  attractive. 
A  good  Operetta  for  schools. 

Snow  White,  by  Sydney  C.  Durst -Price  30c. 

OUR  LINCOLN 

Words  by  DR.  W.  C.  WASHBURN,  Music  by  JOSEPH  SURDO 
Written  to  be  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  year  Grades.  Orchestral  parts  to  be  had  on  application. 

A  strong,  big  setting  of  a  stirring  text  . 

“All  honor  to  our  glorious  dead 
The  world  claims  for  its  own.” 

Our  Lincoln,  by  Joseph  Surdo — Price  20c. 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose 

The  Story  by  OSCAR  WILDE,  The  Music  by  PAUL  BLISS 
This  beautiful*  story  of  the  Nightingale  who  sang  all  night  long 
with  her  breast  against  a  thorn,  so  that  a  red  rose  might  bloom  for 
the  sorrowing  lover,  is  told  in  prose,  of  the  choicest  wording.  The 
music  is  in  free  form,  suggesting  in  its  three  motives,  the  under¬ 
lying  thoughts  in  the  story — not  following  wor  l  for  word.  A 
satisfying  story  for  the  reader,  and  an  interesting  accompaniment 
for  the  musician. 

The  Nightingale  and  The  Rose,  by  Paul  Bliss,  $1 .00 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DAWN 

A  Reciiatlun  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment 
Poem  bv  ELIZABETH  k.  REYNOLDS 
M lisle  by  ERNEST  R.  KROEGER,  Op.  «1 
So  musicianly  a  setting  of  this  beautiful  text  awakes  at  onoe  the 
interest  of  all  lovers  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  music 
particularly  follows  every  shade  of  meaning  in  the  story,  and  the¬ 
matically  is  sustained  throughout. 

The  Romance  of  the  Dawn,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroeger 
Price  $1.00  _ 

BRUSHWOOD  A  Recitation  with 

Pianoforte  Accompaniment 
Text  by  T.  BUCHANAN  READ,  Music  by  P.  A.  TIRINDELLI 
This  beautiful  Btory  of  the  woman  with  the  load  of  brushwood 
which  bursts  into  bloom  at  last,  is  exquisitely  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Tirindelli.  The  music  is  not  difficnlt  in  execution,  and  tbe  story 
lends  itself  most  entiafactorilv  to  ibis  form  of  entertainment. 
Brushwood,  by  P.  A.  Tirindelli  — Price  $1.00 

THEWILLIS  MUSICCO.cmgkcofTii.?- 


THE  GREAT  GOD  PAN 


SNOW  WHITE 


Brainard’s  Eleven  Songs 

By  CARRIE  JACOBS-BOND 

The  best  songs  by  this  composer.  Brainard’s 
exclusively.  List  price  Ji.oo.  Usual  discounts 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SON’S  CO. 

New  York  Chicago 


NEW  Three=Step 

“Near  ana  Dear,”  by  Chas.  E.  ftp 
Roat,  composer  of  “Sorority,” 

Or.  for  20c  we  will  Include  “  Dance 
of  tbe  Fairy  Flakes”  and  ‘‘Grand 
March  of  tbe  Marines,”  two  1912 
copyrights  of  sterling  value.  All  3 
for  20o.  Order  today,  giving  us 
name  of  your  music  dealer. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


CROWN  PIANOS 


Geo.  P.  Bent  Grands 
Crown  Combinola 
Player-Pianos 

are  built  of  the  world’s  best  for 
the  world’s  most  critical.  They  are  the  result  of  highest  skill  and  tireless  energy,  and  are  not  only 
built  to  sustain  a  past  and  present  reputation  but  also  built  to  sustain  future  service. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  buy  one  of  these  instruments  at  /-■  T>  r>  .  f. 

your  own  home  as  easily  and  satisfactorily  as  if  you  were  in  our  ViCO.  Jf  .  DCIll  a— OITip&ny 
warerooms  :  on  payments,  it  desired.  Ask  for  special  literature.  214  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  ::  Chicago,  Ill. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  Shouia  have  a 


copy  of 


GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 


NOTE-SPELLER 

Trade-murk  registered  1911. 

This  is  a  novel  system  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
the  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
modern  elementary  methods. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano,  organ, 
violin,  cornet,  clarinet,  flute,  trombone  or  AN  Y  other 
musical  instrument,  the  “Note-Speller”  will  teach  you  to 
read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with 
your  present  routine  of  practice. 

The  “Note-Speller”  will  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  every  course  of  musical  instruction,  being,  in  tact, 
indispensable  in  the  modern  studio,  class-room  and  kin¬ 
dergarten. 

In  one  MONTH,  students  of  the  “Note-Speller”  will 
have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies. 

SOc  REGULAR  PRICE  — 50c 

To  Headers  of  this  Ad.-One  Copy  to  a  Person. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

Postpaid 

WITMARK  &  SONS 


CEO.  L. 

SPAULDING'S 

NOTE-SPELLER 


AN  ORIGINAL  METHOD 
OF 

LEARNING  TO  READ  MUSIC 


M  WTTMAKK  *  90MB 


25c 


ivi. 


Dept.  “T 


it 


48  W 1 1  nr  ark  Building, 


NEW  YORK 


BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
Special  Announcement 

FOUR  MORE  INDIAN  LOVE  LYRICS 

By  AMY  WOODEFORDE-FINDEN 

entitled 

STARS  OF  THE  DESERT 

Words  by  LAURENCE  HOPE 


I.  Stars  of  the  Desert 

II.  You  Are  All  That  Is  Lovely 


III.  The  Rice  Was  Under  Water 

IV.  Fate 


have  just  been  published. 

Ask  your  local  Deal< _ 

which  bids  fair  to  become  even  more  popular  than  the  original  set. 


^J|  Ask  your  local  Dealer  for  a  THEMATIC  BOOKLET  of  this  New  Volume 


NEW  SONGS  BY  CELEBRATED  COMPOSERS: 

“HUMILITY” 

Words  by  HAROLD  SIMPSON  Key  [(/? 

“SCYTHE  SONG” 

Words  by  RICCARDO  STEPHEN  Key  F 

“BENEATH  THY  WINDOW” 

Words  translated  by  WILL  RANSOM  Key  E b 

“HOMAGE” 

Words  and  Music  by  Key  C 

“HOLD  ME  WITH  A  CHARM” 

Words  by  ROBERT  BROWNING  Key  F 

“SLUMBER  TREE” 

Words  by  JOHN  Y.  BAILEY  KeysE#  (Bito  Ei)  F,  G 

“BEYOND  THE  DAWN”  (Sacred) 

Words  by  FRED.  E.  WEATHERLY  Keys  (A  to  EA)  C,  DA,  EA  Music  by  WILFRID  SANDERSON 
(N.  B.— This  song  has  been  received  most  enthusiastically  in  London) 

“SING  !  SING  !  HAPPY  HEARTS  SING” 

Words  by  HUBI  NEW COMBE  Keys  E£  (D  to  F)  F 

“IN  MY  GARDEN” 

Words  by  GUNBY  HADATH  Keys  A  (A  to  E)  BA,  C,  D,  EA  Music  hy  S-  LIDDLE 

q  THEMATICS  from  Local  Dealers,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Music  by  A.  H.  BEHREND 

Music  by  HAMILTON  HARTY 

Music  by  A.  LUZZATI 

DAISY  McGEOCH 

Music  by  ALICK  MACLEAN 

Music  by  IVOR  NOVELLO 

/  WILFRID  SANDERSON 
London) 

G” 

Music  by  HAYDN  WOOD 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


REQUISITES  FOR 

~=THE - - 

MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSICTEACH- 
ERS,  S  t  .00.  This  book  is  a  compendium  of 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a  larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  Nl. 
Setton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a  music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I  Oc  each, 
SI  .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  l  ESSON  RECORD.  (85 

records  with  stubs.)  25c.  A  practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  25c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  1 00  slips  I  15c.  Furnishing  a  weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 
2Sc. 

BLANK  BILLS,  (barge  size  6x9,  package  of  50) 

25c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100  )  I  5c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  15c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1  Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lines 
and  Vocal,  size  14x22  incheB,  per  quire,  40c. 
(Postage  lie  extra  ; 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER 

100  leaves  7x8 >4  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROCRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 
or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 
DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19  Price  I  5c.  Parch¬ 
ment,  25c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  llx8K  5c. 
MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD  6J4x4%  inches. 
tOn. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 

15,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITINC  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1  5c. 

XROFESSlOf  AL  OR  VISITING  CARDS. 
50  for  35c,  I  00  for  50c,  500  for  SI  25. 

Neatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styles 
of  type. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A  handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  s  1 .80;  2^x3%,  S2.50;  3x4,  S3  20. 

CHART  PAPER  RULED  Price  10c  a 

sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards  Post¬ 
paid,  I  2  cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1  5c  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans¬ 
parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1  5c;  the  same, 
12  yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  10c;  the  same,  4 
yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES. 
For  lidding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  sheet 
music,  height  3)4  inches.  By  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  25c. 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
manilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c  The  best 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  $  1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $  1 .2  5  to  $10,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
weight,  engiaved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5 
The  same  in  silver,  net,  postpaid,  $3. 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS. 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times.  A  list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
no  bell,  $2.25;  with  bell,  $3,35.  Foreign 
make,  no  bell,  $2.50;  with  bell,  $3.50.  J. 
T  L,  no  bell,  $3.00; -with  bell,  $4.25. 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro¬ 
nomes,  postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14 %  inches, 
black,  brown  -ind  wine,  $1.10;  15jJ  inches 
long,  $1.32  Seal  Grain,  inches,  colors: 
blackjor  brown,  $  1 ,42c  Same,  lines  and  bound, 
$2,1  5.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  ends, 
65c.  The  same  with  heavier  I  >oard  sides,  leather 
back,  handles  for  carrying,  9  5c  postpaid,  net. 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size, 
$  1.50  to  $200.  Full  sheet  music  size,  $3 
to  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  $  1  0  to  $28.  Send  for 
list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  S  1 .60,  postpaid. 
Send  for  list. 

Let  us  send  free  a  copy  of  our  catalogue , 
"■Music  Teachers’  Handbook ”  containing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  above,  and  lists  and  pric'S  on  Busts, 
Plaques,  Jewelry,  Medals,  Pilch  Pipes,  Forks, 
Kinder -symphony  Instruments. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

712  Cheslnul  St.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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TWO  PIECES  THAT  CAPTURED  EUROPE 


4 


Alto  published  for 
Plano  4  hand* 
Orohotfert 


LISELOTTE 

(AIR  DE  BALLET) 


PIANO 


F  fr  H 

I 

£-5-3 

■ 

*  „ 

f.  aJ 

A 

tr  «f 

*  Z' 

.J 

poeo  fit 


a  tempo 
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/ 

wmm 

_ 

1 

™  4 

3  ‘ 

5a  * 

3  9 

B.M.Co.  IIHC 


Cerrntni 


THE  CRAZE  OF  LONDON! 

LISELOTTE 

{Air  de  ballet) 

Piano  Solo 
Piano,  4  hands 
Small  Orchestra 

Sent  for  examination 


ENCHANTED  HOUR 

11.0  publl.Md  1.  (VOICI  L’HEURE) 

Song  with  Eng.  4  Fr.  text* 

High  Eb,  Low  0  VENETIAN  BARCAROLE 

Andantino  grazioso 
espressico 


espressico  - - ^  #  - - 

if,  n  m 


THE  RAGE  OF  PARIS! 


ENCHANTED  HOUR 


( Void  l' he  tire) 

Song,  with  Eng.  &  Fr.  texts  .  .60 

High  E>  Medium  C 

Piano  Solo  ....  .60 

Small  Orchestra  .  .  .  n  1.00 

Sent  for  examination 


* 

Grade  rn-rv 

D  M. Co.  MltC  CopmchT.  1(11.  H.of.J  t  Cta. 

rroprltlon  tor  <h«  Ualtr4  tl.Ui  «  Domlalla  Of  Canada  C.  Sehirmor.  Beaton 


Copi/rtght  19 It  by,  O  Sclnnmer  Boston 
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Four  New  Sets  of  Easy  Piano  Music 


ALFRED  OELSCHLEGEL 

Eight  easy  pieces  in  progressive  order. 

Op.  129. 

No.  1.  A  Child’s  Prayer . $0.30 

No.  2.  The  Little  Journey .  .50 

No.  3.  In  Childhood’s  Garden .  .5J 

No.  4.  The  Mill  in  the  Valley .  .50 

Op.  130. 

No.  1.  Sweet  Spring  Returns  .30 

No.  2.  Murmuring  Brook .  .53 

No.  3.  The  Fairy  Queen  .  .53 

No.  4.  An  Auto  Ride .  .50 

EMIL  ROHDE.  A  Child’s  D^y. 

Six  Easy  Pieces. 

No.  1.  Good  Morning . $0.50 

No.  2.  Morning  Walk .  .50 

No.  3.  At  Play .  .50 

No.  4.  Little  Sorrow .  .50 

No.  5.  Fairy  Tale .  ...  .50 

No.  6.  Good  Night .  .50 


JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Five  little  tone  pictures,  without 
octaves. 

No.  1.  At  Break  of  Day . $0.30 

No.  2.  Old-Time  Dance . 25 

No.  3.  Flower  Waltz .  .30 

No.  4.  Sleigh-Bells  .  .33 

No.  5.  Evensong  . . 


F or  piano  teachers  who  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  new  material  in  the  way  of  little 
show  pieces  of  the  intermediate  grades, 
in  which  a  technical  purpose  is  unobtru¬ 
sively  developed,  while  melodic  interest, 
an  ingenious  harmonic  touch  and  the 
possibility  of  musical  effect  hold  the 
foreground  of  the  player’s  imagination, 
these  numbers  will  prove  to  be  just  what 
is  wanted. 

These  six  melodious  little  pieces,  about 
Grade  2  in  difficulty,  portray,  with  real 
musical  taste  and  a  practical  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  technical  needs  and  limitations 
of  small  players,  the  simple  events  in  a 
day  of  child  life  which  lend  themselves 
naturally  to  tonal  description.  They 
show  a  pleasing  variety  in  style  and 
treatment. 

These  easy  pieces,  of  a  kind  that  Mr. 
Rogers  writes  with  such  success  for  the 
delectation  of  the  youthful  aspirant  to 
pianistic  honors,  are  among  the  best  he 
has  done.  In  this  new  set,  avoiding 
the  interval  which  small  hands  cannot 
stretch,  he  supplies  an  attractive  group 
of  bright  and  tuneful  little  melodies  that 
will  be  heartily  enjoyed  by  performers 
in  the  second  grade. 


New  Piano  Music  of  Moderate 
Difficulty 

Op.  230.  Prelude  in  Cm. 


Two  Concert  Studies: 
A  study  in  double  notes. 


Valse  Caprice. 


Grade  5. 


ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  WILL  BE  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 


BARTLETT,  H.  N. 

Grade  4-5  .  . 

BARTLETT,  H.  N.  Op.  233 

1.  Etude  de  Concert. 

Grade  5-6  ... 

2.  The  Brook.  Grade  5  . 

BOYLE,  G.  F.  La  debutante. 

Grade  4 . 

BOYLE,  G.  F.  Minuet.  Grade  4-5  .  . 
BROCKWAY,  H.  Op.  39.  Two  Pieces: 

1.  At  Twilight.  Grade  5 

2.  An  Idyl  of  Murmuring  Water. 
FRONTINI,  F.  P.  Two  Pieces: 

1.  Idylle.  Grade  3-4 . 

2.  On  the  Mountains.  Grade  3-4 

LA  FORGE,  FRANK.  Romance.  Grade  4-5 
M ARSCHAL-LOEPKE,  G.  Snow  Flurry.  Grade  4 
TARENGHI,  M.  Op.  51,  No.  3.  Be  ceuse.  Grade  3 
TARENGHI,  M.  Op.  53,  No.  2.  Fantasticando. 

Grade  4 . 

TECKTONIUS,  L.  Three  Pieces: 

Prelude.  Grade  4 . 

Etude.  Grade  3-4 . 

Papillons.  Grade  3-4 . 

WILLIAMS,  F.  A.  Op.  76.  Three  Pieces: 

1.  Harvest  Dance.  Grade  3-4 . 

2.  Song  of  May.  Grade  3-4 . 

3.  At  Evening.  Grade  3-4  .  . 


$0.50 


.75 

.60 

1.00 

.60 

.50 

.75 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.50 


.60 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.50 


Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  PIANO  TEACHER’S  GUIDE,  a  graded  and  classified  list  of  piano  music,  selected  from  the  publications  and  importation,  of  G.  SCHIRMER,  NEW  YORK 
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PIANO  INSTRUCTOR 
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The  object  of  this  practical  Piano  In¬ 
structor  is:  to  provide  an  instruction  book, 
progressive  and  diversified  in  design,  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive,  in  order  to  cover 
the  needs  of  all  classes.  The  material  is 
drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  Piano- 
literature,  carefully  graded  from  the  first 
steps  to  a  high  degree  of  advancement. 
The  method  is  therefore  planned  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
practical  work  in  teaching. 

The  most  careful  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  exercises  and  studies,  which 
are  progressive;  these  are  interspersed,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  simpler  works  of  eminent 
composers.  Thus  pieces  of  the  most, 
varied  character  :  technical  and  musical, 
instructive  and  recreative,  dance-rhythms, 
song-  and  operatic-melodies  follow  each 
other  in  varied,  yet  methodical  succession. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS 


PARTIAL  LIST 

Introduction 
Positiou  at  the  Piano 
Names  of  the  Keys 
Table  or  System  of  Notes  with 
Key-board  of  Seven  Octaves 
Position  of  the  Hands  in  Play- 

Tllei’otes 

,  Form  and  Value  of  the  Notes 
I  aud  Rests 
The  White  Keys 
Notes  to  be  Read  and  Struck 
Practice  Pieces 
The  4-4  (Four  Quarter)  Time 
The  3-4  (  Three  Quarter)  Time 
The  2-4  (Two  Quarter)  Time 
The  Dot,  added  to  the  Note  or 
Rest;  the  Ti .• 

The  3  8  (Three  F/tghth)  Time 
The  6-8  (Six  Eighth)  Time 
Exercises 

Exercises  iu  Thirds  (Double 
Notes) 

ercises  for  Four  Hands 
e  Hands  Play  Different 
Notes 
Exercises 
1  Accldeutuls 
.  Slurred  Notes 

'  Italian  Wor-s  and  Abbrevia¬ 
tions 

The  Bass-notes 
1  The  Slur  and  the  Staccato 

1  Finger  Exercises  ou  the  Buss- 
uotes 


OF  CONTENTS 

Triplets 
The  Scale 
The  Major  Scale 
Study  for  Special  Trainiug  of 
the  Right  Hand 
Key -signature 
The  G -Major  Scale 
Note-figures  with  Constant 
Progression  and  with  Omis¬ 
sion  of  the  Second  Finger 
Exercises  in  Extension 
(st  etching)  for  the  Left 
Hand 

The  Arpeggio 
The  F -Major  Scale 
Running  and  Advancing  Fig¬ 
ures 

The  Long  Appoggiutura 

D-Major  Scale 

Exercises  in  Scale-passages 

Study  for  the  Weak  Fingers 

Studies  for  Each  Hand  Alone 

B -Major  Scale 

The  Double  Dot 

E-Mujor  Seale 

Variasioue 

Thou.  Thou  Dwell’st  la  This 
Bosom 

Winter,  A  ieu,  Parting  Is 
Puiu 

Sleep.  Child,  Sleep 
Little  March 
Song  of  Praise 


Home  Songs  (  Words  and  Plano) . $0.50 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano)  .  . . .  . . 50 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Words  and  Plano) . 50 

National  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) .  . 50 

§pngs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation  (  Words  and  Piano). . 50 

Plantation  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 50 

Songs  from  Popular  Operas  (  Words  and  Piano) . 75 

Songs  from  Comic  Operas  (  Words  and  Piano) . 75 

.  Love  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 50 

College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano)  . 50 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  1‘iano) . 50 

Jke w  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 50 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets  (  Words  and  Piano) . 50 

Songs  for  Guitar  (  Words  and  Guitar) . 75 

Piano  Piecps  (35  numbers  In  3rd  grade). . 75 

Modern  Piano  Pieces . 75 

PJano  Pieces  for  Children . 75 

Plano  Duets  (16  simple  four-hand  pieoes) . . 75 

Piano  Dance  Folio . .75 

Selections  from  the  Operas,  ( Piano  Arrangement) . 75 

Selections  from  the  Comic  Operas  ( Piano  Arrangement)  75 

Plano  Instructor . 75 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces . 75 

Mandolin  Pieces 

1  Solo  Mandolin . 40 

Second  Mandolin . .40 

Piauo  Accompaniment. . . .50 

Guitar  Accompaniment . . 40 

Cello  Obligato . 40 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

8olo  Mandolin .  .40 

Second  Mandolin .  .40 

Guitar  Accompaniment .  .40 

Piano  Accompaniment . 50 

Tenor  Mandola . . 50 

Mandoceilo . .50 

Violin  Pieoes  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . .75 

Violin,  Cello  and  Piano . 1.00 

New  Violin  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) .  .75 

[  Clarinet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) .  .75 

j  Cornet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment ) .  .75 

j  Cornet  Selections  (with  Piano  Accompaniment). .  .75 

■  Flute  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment). . . 75 

1  Trombone  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) .  .75 

I  Trombone  Selections  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 75 

Cello  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) .  .75 

Cello  Selections  (with  Piano  Accompaniment ) .  .75 


HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE 

Publishers 

31-33-35  West  15th  Street,  New  York 
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j  AN  INSTANT  SUCCESS- 


FIRST  EDITION  EXHAUSTED  j 
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ONE  HUNDRED  FOLKSONGS 

OF  ALL  NATIONS 

Edited  by  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK 
For  Medium  Voice 


Bound  in  paper,  cloth  back, 
In  full  cloth,  gilt. 


$1.50  postpaid 
2.E0  postpaid 
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Booklets  of  THE  MUSICIANS  LIBRARY  (60  Vols.)  with  portraits  of 
editors  sent  FREE  on  request 
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OLIVER  DITS0N  COMPANY 

150  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 

8-10-12  East  34th  Street 
New  York  City 
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The  Appreciation  of  Music 

By  THOMAS  WHITNEY  SURETTE  and  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 

Of  interest  and  value  to  Musical  Conservatories  and  Clubs,  High  Schools, 
Normal  Schools,  University  Extension  Centres,  Students  of  Music ,  Vocal  and  Instru¬ 
mental ,  and  to  that  vast  number  of  persons  whose  relations  to  music  are  only  those 
of  the  listener,  but  who  desire  to  increase  their  pow-er  of  receptivity  and  appreciation. 

CLOTH,  $1.50 

Supplementary  Album  of  Musical  Illustrations,  $1.00 


THE  H.  W.  GRAY  COMPANY,  Sole  Agents  for  N0VELL0  &  CO.,  Ltd- 
21  East  17th  Street,  New  York 


* 


MUSICIANS  everywl  e  e,  pa  ticularly  those  who  are  students 
‘ "  *  of  the  development  of  music,  are  vitally  interested  in  folk¬ 
song,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  countries  whose  music  has  racial  characteristics.  Herein, 
too,  singers  have  found  rare  and  curious  examples  with  which  to  enrich  the  most 
artistic  programs.  In  this  volume  of  The  Musicians  Library  the  editor  has 
drawn  from  the  treasures  found  among  European,  Asiatic,  African,  and  American 
races,  making  a  most  valuable  and  unique  collection,  which  he  has  edited  with  skill. 
The  accompaniments  are  musical  and  characteristic,  and  in  addition  to  the  original 
language  or  dialect  an  excellent  English  translation  is  in  all  cases  given. 

The  Volume  is  as  Desirable  for  Children  as  for  Adults 
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NOVELLO  PUBLICATOINS 

How  To  Think  Music 

By  HARRIET  AYER  SEYMOUR 

Teacher  of  the  Pianof  rte  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 

“How  to  Think  Music”  is  a  definite  statement  of  how  to  go  about  the  study 
and  enjoyment  of  music,  so  that  it  will  become  not  only  a  study  of  producing  and 
enjoying  pleasant  sounds,  but  also  a  systematic  and  thorough  mental  training. 
“How  to  Think  Music”  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  music  because  it  gets  at 
the  root  of  the  question  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  manner. 

The  idea  is  that  music  ranks  with  mathematics  as  a  means  of  mental  drill. 
Besides  this  it  is  shown  to  have  underlying  principles  which  the  amateur  can  easily 
understand  and  use  to  practical  advantage.  It  teaches  the  music  lover  how  to  learn 
to  pick  out,  transpose  and  harmonize  tunes — be  they  popular  or  classic — and  helps 
the  serious  music  student  to  hear  inwardly  with  the  “mind’s  eye”  the  music  he  plays 
— and  to  analyze  mental. y  and  not  mechanically.  It  also  shows  the  inexperienced 
teacher  how  to  go  abou*  teaching  this  process  of  thinking  music. 

In  other  words,  ‘How  to  Think  Music”  is  a  practical  guide  to  making  the 
study  of  music  both  mentally  profitable  and  materially  practical. 

CLOTH,  PRICE,  $1.00 


The  Orchestral  Instruments 

and  What  They  Do 
By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 

A  primer  for  concert-goers.  Valuable  alike  for  the  amateur  and  for  the 
student  of  orchestration.  Numerous  illustrations. 

CLOTH,  PRICE,  $1.25 


Elements  of  Music 


A  PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Elements 
of  Music 
By  M.  Q.  EVANS 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a  primer  : 
it  is  a  compact  little  musical  encyclopaedia, 
the  subject  matter  being  presented  hot  alpha¬ 
betically  but  progressively,  beginning  with 
the  rudiments  of  music  and  ending  with  n 
tabulated  summary  of  Musical  History,  each 
subject  being  elucidated  and  explained 
through  the  medium  of  a  series  of  practical 
questions  and  answers  covering  the  Element < 
of  Music.  Notation.  Time,  Scales,  Intervals. 
Chords,  etc..  Phrasing,  Accent,  Ornaments, 
Form.  Instruments.  Voice,  Orchestra,  Foreign 
Terms  and  Musical  History,  with  a  graded 
grouping  of  ail  these  subjects.  The  work  is 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu¬ 
dents. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


GIBBON’S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC 

By  GIBBON  CHAMBERS  KILL0UGH 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of 
music  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  implant  a  desire  for  a  wide  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
music.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers  concerning  Ele¬ 
mentary  Notation.  Time  Values,  Intervals. 
Scales,  Keys,  Chords.  Abbreviations  and  Em¬ 
bellishments.  While  intended  for  class  work, 
it  is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  study¬ 
ing  without  a  teacher. 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


WRITING  BOOKS  for  MUSIC  PUPILS 

A  Corrl^lete  Course  of  Writing  Exercises  for 
Acquiring  a  Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation 
By  CHARLES  W.  LAND0N 

A  practical  and  intelligible  presentation  of 
everything  writable  in  musical  notation.  Ti  e 
subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
interest  and  instruct  even  the  dullest  pupil ; 
anyone  who  faithfully  works  out  the  exer¬ 
cises  in  these  books  will  become  a  correct 
and  rapid  reader  of  music,  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental.  Blank  pages  with  lines  for  writing 
music  included  in  each  book. 

Sent  tor  Examination.  Price,  Complete,  50  cents 
Books  I  and  11,  each,  30  cents 

RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

By  WM.  H.  CUMMINGS 

In  this  work  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  teaching  that  the  pitch  of  sound  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  lines  and  spaces  and  time  by 
notes.  The  hook  is  intended  for  piano  and 
vocal  students  and  Is  a  valuable  aid  in 
teaching  classes  in  musical  theory.  There 
is  a  useful  list  of  examination  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  work. 

Sent  on  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


WRITING  BOOK 

By  EUGENE  P.  MARKS 

For  Musical  Exercises  and  Kules  in  Dicta¬ 
tion,  Harmony  and  Theory,  with  practical 
hints  in  Music  Writing.  Handy  in  form : 
pages  ruled  alternately  for  notation  and 
handwriting,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
write  special  memoranda,  rules,  suggestions, 
etc.,  opposite  the  musical  matter  written  in 
the  staves.  It  also  contains  directions  as 
to  the  proper  manner  of  writing  the  char¬ 
acters  and  signs  used  in  musical  notation. 

Price,  25  cents 


WRITING  PRIMER  for  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

A  Series  of  Practical  Exercises  for  Acquiring 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music 
By  M.  S.  MORRIS 

This  does  not  take  the  place  of  a  writina 
book,  but  gives  the  pupil  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial  for  practice  in  music  writing:  the  vrr> 
act  of  copying  the  notes,  signs,  and  exercises 
serves  to  tix  their  values  and  meanings  upon 
the  pupil's  mind.  It  may  be  used  advanta¬ 
geously  as  an  introduction  to  Clarke’s 
“Theory  Explained  to  Piano  Students." 

Sent  for  Examination  Price,  20  cents 

KEYBOARD  CHART 

An  invaluable  adjunct  to  any  music  studio 
where  beginners  are  taught.  It  gives  a  pict¬ 
ure  of  (he  keyboard  on  the  staff  in  botli 
bass  and  treble  clefs,  as  well  as  ou  the  keys  : 
shows  the  position  of  every  note;  illustrates 
the  relative  value  of  notes ;  explains  the 
rests,  dots,  etc.,  and  has  a  table  of  all  the 
key  signatures. 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  cents 


Any  or  alt  of  our  publications  wilt  be  sent  on 
Inspection.  Our  professional  discounts  are  very 
liberal. 

Complete  descriptive  catalogue  sent 
upon  application 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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THE  ETUDE 


Theodore  Presser  Co¬ 


publications  JUST  ISSUED 


FEBRUARY,  1912 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 

9101  Romany  March  (Zigeuner 

Marsch),  C.  A.  Herrmann.  2%  .20 

9082  Military  Escort  March,  C. 

Lindsay  .  2%  .oO 

90S8  Sunlight.  Valse,  C.  Bonner. .  3  .60 

9069  Cherry  Ripe,  Saltarelle,  N.  S. 

Calamara  .  3  .60 

9185  “Dear,”  Intermezzo,  G.  Crea¬ 

ture  .  3  .40 

9102  Swiss  Song  (Sehweizerlied) , 

Op.  104,  G.  Eggeling .  3  .50 

9114  Shepherd's  Lullaby,  for  Left 

Hand  Aione,  M.  Henry.  ...  3  .50 

9123  Brilliants.  Valsette,  W.  Lewis  3  .50 

9068  March  of  the  Fairies,  C.  D 

Rose  .  3  .40 

9172  Humoresque,  Op.  101,  No.  7. 

Trans,  edition  in  G,  A. 

Dvorak  .  4  .40 

9116  Love's  Devotion,  Reverie,  H. 

Engelmann  .  4  .50 

9112  Effervescence,  Danse  de  Bal¬ 

let,  R.  S.  Morrison . 4  .60 

9113  Love  Charms.  Valse  Lente, 

R.  8.  Morrison .  4  .60 

9094  Tout  va  bien  !  (Joyeusette 

musicale).  P.  Wadis .  4  .40 

8C88  Under  the  Balcony.  Morceau 

Romantique,  L.  J.  Jorda..  5  .60 

9083  Valse  Impromptu.  L.  .J.  Jorda  5  .60 

9186  Humoreske,  Op.  101,  No.  7, 

Original  Edition  in  G  fiat, 

A.  Dvorak  .  6  .40 

9096  Valse  Miniature,  C.  J.  . 

Huerter  . 6  .50 

PIANO  DUETS. 

9110  Daughters  of  Spain  (Char¬ 
acteristic  Dance),  Op.  218, 

F.  P.  Atherton .  3y2  .60 

9074  Spring  Song,  S.  TV.  W.  No. 

30,  Op.  62,  No.  6,  F.  Men¬ 
delssohn  .  4  .50 

9130  Melody  in  F,  Op.  3,  No.  1, 

A.  Rubinstein . 4  .50 

SIX  HANDS. 

9194  Marche  (Morceaui  bril¬ 
liants).  Op.  183  No.  1,  L. 

Streabbog  .  2%  .50 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

9121  Album  Leaf  (Albumbiatt) , 

Op.  126,  No.  2,  G.  Horvath  3  .50 

9120  Hungarian  Sketch  (Ungar- 
ische  Skizze).  Op.  126,  No. 


1,  G.  Horvath  .  3  .60 

9205  The  Juvenile  Violinist.  F. 

A.  Franklin . 1-2  1.00 

9208  Ripogenus  Mazurka.  F.  Ilahn  6  .75 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

9084  Festal  Processional  March, 

Op.  30,  H.  Hackett .  3  .60 

9105  Berceuse  No.  2.  R.  Kinder.  .  .  3  .50 

9109  Processional  March,  R.  Kin¬ 
der  . 4  .60 

SONGS. 

9108  Father,  Hear  Me,  P.  D.  Bird.  3  .40 

9063  I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 

Lives.  P.  D.  Bird .  3  .50 

9184  "Dear,”  G.  Creatore .  3  .40 

9091  Smiles  and  Frowns,  J.  M. 

Field  .  3  .50 

9033  Life’s  Golden  Morn,  Hart- 

well-Jones  .  3  .50 

9097  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd 

Is,  The,  Vocal  Duet,  A.  TV. 

Lansing  .  4  .60 

9104  Thou  Art  Like  Unto  a 

Flower,  F.  McCollin .  3  .25 

9077  Gold,  Glittering  Gold,  The 

Miser's  Songi,  H.  IV.  Petrie.  3  .60 

9092  Come  Unto  Me,  J.  E.  Roberts.  3  .50 

9098  Jesus,  Saviour,  Hold  My 

Hand,  R.  M.  Stalls .  3  .50 

9132  My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee, 

Vocal  Duet,  J.  C.  War- 

hurst  .  3  .60 

9128  Lullaby.  TV.  TV.  Gilchrist _ 4  .40 

9126  Nature’s  Lullaby,  TV.  TV.  Gil¬ 

christ  .  4  .50 

9127  Parting,  Ballad,  TV.  TV.  Gil¬ 

christ  .  4  .40 

9129  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,  v 

TV.  IV.  Gilchrist .  4  .40 

8991  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 

(High  voice),  TV.  H.  Pon¬ 
tius  .  4  .60 

8992  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 

(Low  voice),  TV.  H.  Pon¬ 
tius  .  4  .60 


OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS— MIXED  VOICES. 


10144  Lord  is  Rich  and  Merciful, 

The,  J.  Barnby- Brackett . .  3  .05 

10143  (O)  Thou  That  Hearest,  F. 

II.  Brackett .  3  .10 

10147  Th.v  Word  is  a  Lantern,  R. 

Kinder  .  3  .15 

6197  Sunrise,  Mos~kotoski- Brackett  3  .15 

10138  Come.  Sing  Before  the  Lord  ! 

O.  M.  Schoebel .  3  .15 

10140  Lord !  Thy  Glory  Fills  the 

Heaven,  O.  M.  Schoebel.  .  .  3  .15 

10139  Love  Divine,  S.  F.  Widener.  3  Vz  .15 

10142  Gently  Lord,  O  Gently  Lead 

Us,  TV.  R.  Waghorne .  3%  .15 

WOMEN’S  VOICES. 

6174  May  March.  R.  R.  Forman..  3  .15 

6173  Summer  Night,  A,  R.  R.  For¬ 
man  .  3  .10 

6171  Ye  Happy  Birds,  H.  E.  War¬ 
ner  .  3  .10 


The  book  has  been  greeted  with  the  most  spontaneous  and  emphatic  expressions  of  approval.  Many 
thousands  have  been  sold  and  hundreds  reordered  by  enthusiastic  Music  Lovers. 

Standard  History  of  Music 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  ALL  AGES 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  ::  Price,  $1.25 


A  Complete,  Concise  Series  of  40  Story-Lessons  in  Music  Lore 


READ  WHY  THIS  WORK  HAS  PLEASED  SO  MANY 


Clear  —  The  whole  subject  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  simplest  possible  terms. 

Practical — The  40  story-lessons  fit 
the  40  weeks  of  the  teaching 
year. 

Ready— Demands  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  musical  history. 

Concise  —  Each  chapter  just  long 
enough  for  one  lesson. 

Direct — Each  chapter  covers  one 
phase  and  one  phase  only. 


Uses — May  be  used  in  private,  class 
or  club  work. 

Complete  —  300  of  the  world  s 
greatest  musicians  included. 

Pronounced  —  All  foreign  terms 
pronounced.  All  technical  terms 
explained,. 

Up-to-date — All  great  present  day 
singers,  pianists,  violinists  included. 

American — American  music  ad¬ 
equately  treated. 


Sensible  —  Composers  of  lighter 
piano  pieces  such  as  Chaminade, 
Godard,  Schutt,  Sinding,  Bohm, 
Wachs,  Engelman  included. 

Illustrated— Handsomely  illustrated 
throughout.  Musical  map  in  colors. 

Appendix — Tells  how  to  organize 
and  conduct  a  musical  club. 

Self-Study  —  Just  the  thing  for 
Amateurs,  Concert-Goers  and  Self- 
Study  Students. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  FORM  A  MUSICAL  HISTORY  CLASS 

We  have  a  new,  unique,  and  extremely  effective  plan  to  help  the  teacher  form  a  class  in  Musical  History  and 
increase  his  income  as  well  as  add  great  zest  to  the  work  of  all  the  pupils  joining  the  class.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
this  entirely  at  our  cost.  Absolutely  no  cost  to  the  teacher.  A  postal  request  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

THE0.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Procrastination  is 
a  villainous  thief. 

It  has  stolen  more  from  you 
than  ever  has  the  Sugar 
Trust.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  The  Etude 
readers  that  have  never 
even  sent  for  our  cata¬ 
logues. 

It  may  be  that  we  have 
put  our  case  too  mildly, 
for  it  does  seem  that  our 
modesty  almost  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 

Now  here  is  our  last 
appeal. 

A  post  card  will  bring 
you  both  our  popular  and 
graded  catalogues  together 
with  a  sample  piece  of 
music  from  either  tatalogue 
as  you  may  choose. 

There,  now  !  If  we  do 
not  hear  from  every  reader 
of  The  Etude  we  are 
insulted. 


Stark  Music  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co. 

3818  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


VOLUME  THREE 

OF 

Music  III  Child  World 

Compiled  by 

MARI  RUEF  HOFER 

is  now  published  and  on  sale.  A  long 
promised  book,  delayed  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  but  in  contents  it  would  not  have 
been  so  attractively  complete  had  it  been 
issued  earlier,  so  there  is  some  gain  in  the 
waiting.  It  will  be  found  a  fitting  climax 
to  so  excellent  a  series,  while  in  grade  of 
difficulty  it  is  throughout  the  simplest  of 
the  three  books.  . 

We  give  the  secpon  headings  to  denote 
the  variety  of  subject-matter  covered: 

I.  The  Children’s  Hour;  II.  Familiar 
Friends;  III.  Doll  Suite;  IV.  A  Long 
Time  Ago;  V.  Harvest  Festival;  VI. 
Christmas;  VII.  Easter;  VIII.  Music 
of  the  Springtime ;  IX.  Serious 
Music;  X.  Fairy  Themes;  XI.  Fairy 
Stories. 

Sections  I  to  X  each  contain  from  S  to 
12  numbers;  section  XI  contains  27  num¬ 
bers.  15  pages  are  devoted  to  descrip¬ 
tive  and  instructive  matter,  and  there  are 
132  pages  of  music  alone. 

The  engraving  and  printing  are  of  the 
highest  type  of  excellence  and  the  book 
is  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  uniform  with 
the  other  two  volumes.  Price,  $1.50. 

A  fine  collection  for  piano  teachers 
wanting  pieces  in  the  2d  and  3rd  grades 
of  difficulty. 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

Publishers 

•225  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  May,  1912,  we  will  move  to  62-66  E.  Van 
Buren  Street,  Steinway  Hall  Bldg.,  occupying  the 
entire  first  floor  and  basement. 


METRONOMES 

We  retail  more  Metro-  Every  instrument  we  sell  We  handle  only  those 
nomes  than  any  house  is  guaranteed  against  of  the  best  makes  ob- 
in  the  world.  mechanical  defects.  tainable. 

THE  STYLES  ARE: 

1 — Swiss  Model,  Square  box  with  exposed  4 — French  (J.T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Maelzel,de- 

l-jJ^^SUlSi^'5^  tachable  lid  (no  bell) . 

MSi'SSl  Maelzel  witk  do.r  S“’‘  'J-1  W  Pyramidal  Maetal.dm 

attached  (with  bell)  . I3  25  tachable  lid  (with  bell)  .  .  .  .  ,  $4.25 

PRICES  NET  TRANSPOR  TA  TION  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MORE 

T  H  E  O  .  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.. 


OPERAS  for 
AMATEURS 


SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  by 
Alfred  G.  Wat  hall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  its 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  since 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
lyrics;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  crisp 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres¬ 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir¬ 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  for 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  has 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete. 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in¬ 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval. 

PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  text 
and  music  by  Alfred  G.  Wathall.  This  new  operetta 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizations, 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  band 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  as 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kind 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band, 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leading 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounced 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  great 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  The 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50c. 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  will 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  book 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operetta 

for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play, 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Very  popular.  Never  fails 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestra 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  on 
approval 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 

SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Judge 

Willis  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  One 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  ever 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Samuel 
and  David  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity  of 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  avail¬ 
able  for  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Complete 
book,  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 

Theory  Books 

HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION.  J.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interesting 
and  practical  teacher  of  harmony  published.  Used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  profession.  Price,  $1 .00. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPANI¬ 
MENT.  f.  B.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  every 
writer  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musicians. 
Indispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valuable 
hints  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from  the 
masters.  Price,  $1.50. 

HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

Oscar  Coon.  Teaches  how  to  write  for  military  bands 
and  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books  are 
costly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 


Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOICE  CULTURE.  By 

D.  A.  Clippinger.  The  principles  of  voice  culture  ap¬ 
plied  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  choirs. 
Price  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS  IN 
VOICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root.  Unique 
for  private  study  or  for  teachers’  use.  Price  75  cents. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  By  F.  W. 

Root.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of  the 
Polychrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice,  state 
which.  $1.00  each. 

New  Male  Quartets 

The  Vanity  of  Love.  Robinson.  An  up- 
roarously  funny  musical  chant.  1 0c. 

German  Student’s  Marching  Song.  Wathall. 

Strong  and  strikingly  beautiful.  10c. 

Onward  Christian  Soldiers.  Heyser.  A 
great,  new  chorus.  Wondeiful  in  power.  10c. 

Sent  on  approval.  (We  have  others). 


Concert  Duets  and  Quartets 
I  Am  Waiting  For  Thee.  Gabriel.  For  so¬ 
prano  or  alto.  Popular  and  showy  in  style.  Always 
takes  in  concert.  9  pp.  sheet  music.  Mailed  for  38 
cents.  (Ask  for  our  list.) 

Song  of  The  Evening  Bell.  Gabriel.  A  very 
tuneful  quartet.  Easy,  sweet  music  for  amateurs. 
Mailed  for  25  cents.  (Ask  for  our  list.) 


Children’s  Songs 
HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  book 
for  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  store  for 
teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  1 2  years. 
New  motion  songs,  individual  songs,  character  songs, 
etc.  We  don’t  think  there  has  yet  been  published  a 
child’s  song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs.’’  Price,  30 
cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  clfildren,  by  A.  G. 
Wathall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  music. 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  says: 
“  In  all  my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children  I  find 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children's  songs  I  have  ever 
found.’’  Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each  Samples  mailed 
on  approval. 


Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  send  for 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musical 
Messenger,  a  monthly  hand  and  orchestra  journal. 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  the 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  T he  Etude. 

FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 


Cincinnati,  O., 


or  Bible  House, 
NEW  YORK. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


THE  QUICKEST  MAIL  ORDER  MUSIC  SUPP 


PUBLICATIONS 
(Practical— Helpful— Comprehensive 


THEO.  PRESSER.  MUSIC  PUBLISHER 
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PROMPTNESS  and  ECONOMY 


SATISFACTION 


ORE  PRESSER  CO. 

FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  MUSIC 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  as  a  sequel  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  ETUDE  (then  only  a  journal  for  piano  teachers),  the 
publishing  house  of  Theo.  Presser  was  founded  to  furnish  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  material  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  and 
advice  of  the  journal. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS  have  been  issued  continually — ever  abreast  of  the  times — 
adapted  to  all  modern  educational  demands,  carefully  edited  and  annotated  by  the  foremost 
teachers  of  the  day,  and  all  of  the  most  helpful  character. 

PROMPTNESS.  A  stock,  second  to  none,  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
linked  with  a  corps  of  efficient  and  trained  workers,  means  the  correct  filling  of  an  order  on 
the  day  of  its  receipt,  whether  for  one  piece  of  music  or  the  stocking  of  a  music  store. 

ECONOMY  means  not  only  the  giving  of  the  largest  discounts  possible  and  the  most 
favorable  terms,  but,  mark  you,  fair  retail  prices  as  well.  Our  best  endeavors  are  devoted  tc 
the  teacher’s  interests,  saving  time,  thought,  labor,  giving  the  greatest  value  for  the  least  outlay. 

SATISFACTION.  No  doubt  the  greatest  factor  in  the  success  of  any  business  is  the 
personal  confidence  engendered  by  fair  and  helpful  dealings.  No  less  than  25,000  accounts 
are  on  our  books,  denoting  satisfaction  in  our  publications  and  satisfaction  in  our  service 


THIS  BUSINESS  founded  on  the  above  principles  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  mail  order  music  supply  house  in  the 
world  and  is  now  established  in  a  permanent  home,  six  stories  in  height,  44x  150,  with  an  annex — all  carefully  planned  and 
thoroughly  equipped  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 

Every  Teacher,  School  and  Conservatory  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

INFORMATION  AND  CATALOGUES  on  any  subject  in  music  free;  the  On  Sale  plan  (one  of  our  many  original  and  helpful 
ideas  to  aid  the  teacher)  is  very  liberal;  our  New  Music  Idea  pleases  every  teacher.  Send  us  a  postal  card  order  as  a  trial.  Write  to-day  for 
first  catalogues  and  general  information  as  to  our  method  of  dealing. 


A  FEW  OF  OUR  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS 


HISTORY 

THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  First  History  for  Students  at  all  Ages 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price  $1.25  Abundantly  Illustrated 

Self-Pronouncing 

An  interesting  series  of  40  story-le'sons  de¬ 
manding  no  previous  knowledge  of  musical 
hUt  >iy.  Strongly  ei  dorsed  by  several  world- 
famous  educators.  Especially  suited  or  clubsk 

A  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

For  Classes  and  for  Private  Reading 

By  W.  J.  BALTZELL 
Price,  $1.75  Illustrated 

Includes  the  most  approved  ideas  for  teach¬ 
ing  and  studying  history. 


STUDIES  AND  EXERCISES 

Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  lor  fhe  Piano 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 
10  Grades  1  O  Books  SI. OO  each 

The  original  course  of  studies  after  which 
all  others  have  been  copied.  We  invite  com¬ 
parison. 


SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

A  Graded  Course 

Edited,  Annotated,  Explained,  and  Fingered 
by  EMIL  LIEBLING 

Three  Books,  each  90  Cents 


TECHNIC 

TOUCH  AND  TECHNIC 

Dr.  WM.  MASON 

Four  Books  $1.00  Each 

For  the  development  of  a  complete  technic, 
from  the  beginner  to  the  finished  artist. 
Used  by  the  foremost  American  teachers. 

COMPLETE  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNIC 

Price,  $1.50  Isidor  Philipp 

Modern  and  comprehensive.  By  a  great 
teacher.  _ 

THE  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD  OF  PIANO 
TECHNIC 

“The  Modern  Pianist”  Price,  $1.50 


HARMONY 

A  TEXT-BOOK.  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke.. 

Key  to  Same . 

COURSE  IN  HARMONY.  Qeo.  H 

Howard . 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY.  O.  A 

Mansfield  . 

Key  to  Same . 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY.  Homer  A 
Norris.  In  Two  Parts,  each •  •  ■ 
Key  to  Same . 


$  1 .25 
.50 

1.50 

1.25 

.75 

1.00 

.75 


COUNTERPOINT 

By  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke .  $1.00 

By  Homer  A.  Norris .  1.25 

By  E.  E.  Ayres  .  1.00 


ALL  OF  OUR  PUBLICATIONS  SENT  ON  EXAMINATION  TO  RESPONSIBLE  PERSONS 


VOICE 

Technic  and  Art  of  Singing 

FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 
METHODICAL  SIGHT  SINGINO.  3 

Books,  each  .  . $0.50 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  IN 

VOICE  CULTURE .  1. 00 

THIRTY-TWO  SHORT  SONG 

STUDIES.  3  Keys,  each . 

SCALES  AND  VARIOUS  EXER¬ 
CISES.  High  or  Low  Voice,  each 
TWELVE  ANALYTICAL  STUDIES  t.00 
EXERCISES  IN  THE  SYNTHETIC 

METHOD  . 

GUIDE  FOR  THE  MALE  VOICE  ... 


.50 

.60 


.75 

1.00 


The  Standard  Graded  Course  oS  Singing 

H.  W.  GREENE 

Four  Grades,  Four  Books,  each  $1.00 

For  Conservatory,  School  and  Studio  Use 


PIANO  COLLECTIONS 

MARCH  ALBUM.  Four  hands  $0.50 

FAVORITE  COMPOSITIONS.  By  H. 

Engelmann . 50 

FIRST  PARLOR  PIECES . 50 

POPULAR  PARLOR  ALBUM  . 50 

MUSICAL  PICTURES  (Piano  or 

Organ)  . 50 

FIRST  RECITAL  PIECES . 75 

THE  TWO  PIANISTS  (Piano  Duets)  1.00 

MASTER  PIECES .  1.00 

ALBUM  OF  LYRIC  PIECES . 50 

MODERN  DRAWING  ROOM  PIECES  1.00 
STANDARD  COMPOSITIONS  FOR 

SIX  GRADES,  each  grade . 50 

FIRST  DANCE  ALBUM  (Revised)...  .50 


ORGAN 

REED  ORGAN  METHOD 

CHAS.  W.  LANDON  Price,  $1.50 

SCHOOL  OF  REED  ORGAN  PLAYING 

Studies  compiled  by  Chas.  W.  Landon 

Four  Books  Four  Grades  $1.00  each 

VELOCITY  STUDIES  Theo.  Presser 

Price,  $1.00 

BEGINNERS’  PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 

Geo.  E.  Whiting  Price,  $1.00 

THE  ORGAN  REPERTOIRE 

Pipe  Organ  Collection 

Compiled  by  P.  W.  Orem  Price,  $1.50 


IMPORTANT  WORKS 


First  Steps  in  Piano  Study 

Compiled  by  Theo.  Presser 

The  most  widely  used  beginners’  instruction 
book.  Price,  $1.00. 

KINDERGARTEN  MUSIC  METHOD 

Batchellor  &  Landon  Price,  $2.00 

DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSESoi  PIANO  WORKS 

Edward  Baxler  Perry  Price,  $1.50 

50  Standard  Compositions  analyzed 

DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

Dr.  Huqo  Riemann  Price,  $4.50 

The  latest  Encyclopaedia  of  Music 

PIANO  TUNING,  REGULATING,  AND  RE¬ 
PAIRING.  fischer.  $2.00. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  ETUDE 


A  GREAT  AWARD 
TO  A  GREAT  PIANO 

Its  Meaning  for  the  World  of  Music 

^  _ .  ^mmi] 

The  Grand  Prix  award  at  Paris  in  1900 
wrested  classic  honors  from  the  old  world  and 
caused  a  new  ranking  of  pianos  in  America. 

The  French  Exposition  excelled  notably  in  arts  and  indus- 
fasT  tries.  Its  Grand  Prix  was  the  most  coveted  honor  that  ever 

attracted  piano-makers.  Exhibits  included  the  leading  makes  of  the  world. 

On  the  jury  were  twenty  eminent  musical  experts,  internationally 
chosen.  Decision  was  unanimous,  disinterested,  occupied  solely  with  merit. 
It  is  of  ever-vital  interest  to  Americans  that  this  greatest  of  Grands  Prix 
(and  sixteen  additional  awards)  went  to 


IJiauo 


This  is  the  first  and  only  time  the  Grand  Prix  has  ever  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  an  American  piano.  The  award  not  only  made  the  Baldwin  the 
talk  of  musical  Europe  ;  it  flashed  a  message  of  direct  importance  to  every 
pianist  and  piano-lover  in  America. 

The  Grand  Prix  signifies  that  the  piano  receiving  it,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  undisputable  authority,  artistically  foremost  among  the  great  pianos  of 
the  world.  That  henceforth  it  is  hors  de  concours — “beyond  competition.  ” 
The  Baldwin  Piano  created  at  Paris  a  new  standard  in  piano-construction 
and  piano-tone.  It  stands  today  an  instrument  of  exquisite  and  complete 
distinction. 

International  prestige  is  but  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  Baldwin 
Piano  would  attract  you. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  BALDWIN”  and  full  information  on  request. 

New  York 
8  E.  34th  Street 


Chicago 

323  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn’ a  Street 


SlicMuitn  (foinpir 

Cincinnati,  142  W.  Fourth  Street 

Denver,  1626  California  St. 


St.  Louis 
1111  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 


'J^^HROUGH  the  five  centuries 
marking  the  evolution  of  the 
piano,  no  name  has  made  so 
great  an  impress,  or  has  signified 
so  much  in  the  creation  of  the  piano 
—the  perfect  instrument  of  music  of 
modern  times— as  the  name 

STEIN  WAY 


To  own  a  Steinway 
is  to  possess  the  best. 


UPRIGHT  PIANOS  from  $550  UP 

GRAND  PIANOS  from  $750  UP 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Represented  by  the  Foremost  Dealers  Throughout  the  Country 


ENSEMBLE  MUSIC  FOR  PUPILS' 


PIANOFORTE,  SIX  HANDS 

TWO  PIANOS,  EIGHT 

HANDS 

EASY 

CARL  BOHIM.  Op.  362,  No.  1. 

Soldiers  Are  Coming.  March  .  . 

.  $0.50 

EASY 

CORN.  GURLITT,  Op.  178,  No.  19. 
Vienna  Waltz . 

...  $1.00 

FRANK  LYNES.  Op.  15,  No.  3. 

The  Hunter’s  Song  .  .  . 

FRANK  LYNES.  Op.  14,  No.  6. 

The  Marionettes.  Waltz . 

.  .  .  .  1.00 

F.  ADDISON  PORTER.  Op.  11,  No.  2. 

With  Light  Hearts.  Waltz  .  . 

CHARLES  DENNEE.  Op.  12,  No.  3. 

Rondo  Villageois . 

.  .  .  .  1.00 

MODERATELY  DIFFICULT 

NICOLAI  VON  WILM.  Op.  230,  No.  5. 
Through  Field  and  Forest  .... 

.  .65 

MODERATELY  DIFFICULT 

CARL  BO HM.  Op.  357,  No.  4. 

Rosetta.  Fantasie-Mazurka .  .  .  . 

...  1.00 

CHARLES  MORLEY.  Op.  105. 

Napolitana.  Saltarello . 

EDWIN  J.  DECEVEE.  Op.  35. 

Polonaise  Brillante  .  .  •  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  1.00 

BERNHARD  WOLFF.  Op.  247. 

Festival  Polonaise . 

RUDOLF  FRIML.  Op.  55,  No.  3. 

Oberek.  Dance  Polonaise . 

.  .  .  1.00 

TWO  PIANOS,  FOUR  HANDS 

H.  B3ERMANN.  Op.  20. 

March  Triomphale .  $0.65 

OTTO  FLEISSNER. 

Pol  naise  Brillante . 65 

CHARLES  DENNEE.  Op.  9,  No.  2. 

Dance  Moderne . 60 

P8ANQFQRTE  DUETS 

EGGELING,  GEORG.  Op.  124. 

Polacca  Brillante . $0.75 

HARTIING,  C.  F.  Op.  81. 

A  Festal  Day.  March . 50 

HEINS,  CARL.  Op.  271. 

March  of  the  Tartars . 50 


FIRST  YEAR  MUSICAL  THEORY 

BY 

THOMAS  TAPPER 

Price,  $1.00 

I  he  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  lay  before  the  student  the  subject  of  the  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  Music,  and  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  it  through  Questions  and  Exer¬ 
cises  based  on  the  text. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  book  is  valuable  in  many 
practical  ways: 

1.  It  tends  to  simplify  the  process  of  sight  reading. 

2.  It  makes  possible  the  ready  and  accurate  recording  of  music  thought. 

3.  It  aids  the  student  who  is  studying  music  dictation. 

4.  It  makes  clear,  through  historical  references,  the  exact  intent  of  many 
words  and  signs,  used  in  music,  that  are  commonly  misinterpreted. 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 


One  sample  copy  will  be  sent  for  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  if  ordered  before  March  1st,  1912 


JUST  ISSUED 

By  the  Composer  of  “First  Visits 
to  Tuneland” 
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ijWtve  Magic  u 
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4  SONATINAS  for  the  Pianoforte 


No.  1  in  C  .  . 
No.  2  in  G  . 
No.  3  in  E  flat 
No.  4  in  B  flat 


By  CHARLES  DENNEE 
Op.  36 

( Allegro  risoluto  t 

.  .  -j  Andante  con  moto  > 

(  Allegro  giocoso  ) 

f  Allegro  vivace 
.  .  .  %  Semplice 

(Allegro  con  spirito. 
i  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  > 

\  Grave  ( 

l  Allegro  con  spirito  •  ) 

(  Allegro  marziale  4 

Andante  con  espressivo  ^ 

( Allegro  giocoso  ) 


(2  a).  . 

\  (2  a)  .  . 

I  1 

(2  b) 

(2  c) 


$0.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 


Progressive  Studies  in  Octave  Playing 

(With  special  preparatory  exercises). .  . .  $1.00 

Composed,  adapted  and  edited  by  CHARLES  DENNEE 

(Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  37) 

A  collection  of  octav  e  studies  selected  fiom  the  works  of  Gurlitt, 
Barlow,  Wi.lff.  l-gKeliiiK,  Biehl,  Foote,  Lynes,  Spitidler,  Bach, 
Mozart  and  others.  The  preparatory  exercises  and  a  number  of 
new  studies  have  been  specially  written  by  the  editor  for  this 
collection. 


MAIL  ORDERS  SOLICITED  AND  FILLED  PROMPTLY  TO  ALL  PARIS  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  SEND  FOR  THEMATIC  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  TEACHING  PIECES 

ARTHUR  F*  .  SCHMIDT 

LEIPZIG  NEW  YORK,  11  W.  36th  St. 


BOSTON,  120  Boylston  St. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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The  opera  issues  of  The  Etude  have  reminded  us  of  the 
eternal  and  fortifying  truth  which  teaches  us  that  “real  worth  is  the 
only  thing  that  counts.”  You  have  read  the  admission  of  the  great 
Caruso  who  has  told  Etude  readers  that  applause  and  success  are 
measured  by  the  character  of  the  singer’s  real  merits.  If  he  sings 
well  the  public  responds.  If  his  voice  and  art  are  not  up  to  the 
mark  the  public  is  not  responsive.  Those  singers  and  performers 
who  imagine  that  the  public  is  mistaken,  and  that  it  will  continually 
patronise  mediocre  performances  simply  because  the  artist  has  had 
some  “pull”  or  “influence”  in  securing  opportunities  are  altogether 
wrong.  When  Adelina  Patti  went  to  London  in  1861  she  applied 
repeatedly  to  the  impresario  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  but  was 
refused  an  opportunity  to  sing.  She  knew  that  if  the  public  once 
heard  her,  her  difficulties  would  end.  Consequently,  she  visited  the 
office  of  the  manager  every  day,  offering  to  sing  for  nothing  at  any 
time  the  manager  chose.  As  she  was  then  quite  unknown,  the 
manager  gave  her  a  part  in  an  unimportant  performance  of  La 
Sonambula.  Her  triumph  with  the  public  was  immediate  and  enor¬ 
mous.  After  that  all  was  easy.  If  you  have  failed  to  succeed 
don’t  blame  the  public,  or  the  manager,  or  the  conditions,  or  the 
lack  of  advertising — blame  yourself.  Start  at  once  to  use  your  own 
intelligence  in  finding  out  where  your  deficiencies  are  and  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  it  is  within  your  power  to  correct  them. 


BLAZING  THE  WAY  TO  PROGRESS 


i* 
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James  G.  Blaine  is  credited  with  saying:  “The  luxuries  of  to¬ 
day  are  the  necessities  of  to-morrow.”  History  is  constantly  work¬ 
ing  to  verify  this  aphorism.  When  forks  were  first  introduced,  the 
common  people  guffawed  at  the  nobility  who  ate  with  metal  prongs. 
At  one  time  baths,  carpets,  and  lights  were  considered  luxuries.  The 
grandeur  of  a  salon  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  candles  that 
were  burned  to  illuminate  it.  One  electric  advertising  sign  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  would  make  the  thousands  of  candles  in 
the  great  Hall  at  Versailles  seem  dim  indeed.  Light  is  no  longer  the 
monopoly  of  the  monarchs.  The  very  luxuries  which  the  kings  of 
other  days  fought  to  preserve  are  the  possessions  of  the  people.  At 
one  time  an  education  was  considered  among  the  greatest  of  luxur¬ 
ies.  Now  education  is  not  only  free  to  the  poorest  child  in  America, 
but  the  child’s  parents  are  punished  if  they  do  not  permit  it  to  have 
this  great  necessity — education. 

Within  the  memory  of  our  grandparents  music  itself  was 
thought  to  be  a  kind  of  a  useless  luxury,  often  a  species  of  matri¬ 
monial  bait  designed  to  add  to  the  charms  of  young  ladies  in  quest 
of  a  soul  mate.  The  piano  was  a  piece  of  furniture  which  signified 
social  caste  more  than  culture.  If  anyone  died,  the  piano  was  sealed 
for  a  certain  period.  Who  would  think  of  associating  eating  or 
reading  with  mourning?  Music  was  not  a  part  of  the  real  life  of  the 
people.  It  was  something  quite  alien  to  their  everyday  work.  The 
very  fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  desecration  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  proves  this. 

We  have  lived  to  see  a  wonderful  change.  Music  once  a  lux¬ 
ury  has  become  a  most  present  necessity.  According  to  alienists  and 
psychologists  it  is  very  right  that  this  should  be  thus.  We  need 
music  as  we  need  the  air,  the  light,  water,  good  food,  the  sheltering 
trees,  the  fragrant  flowers.  This  is  particularly  so  in  our  city 
life.  Our  men  have  come  to  work  in  iron  towers  and  stone  caves. 
Most  of  the  things  that  are  beautiful  and  fascinating  in  nature  are 
beyond  the  city  walls.  City  flowers  are  for  the  most  part  exotic. 


Savonarola,  monk,  puritan,  teacher,  despot  and  over  zealous 
reformer,  instituted  the  “burning  of  vanities”  in  the  frivolous 
Venice  of  1497.  Crowds  came  to  the  public  square  .with  every¬ 
thing  they  could  find  that  might  be  looked  upon  as  useless  or 
vicious.  Bad  books,  cards,  evil  works  of  art,  tokens  of  vice,  all 
went  into  the  flames.  The  next  year  the  zealots  carried  the  work 
to  the  extreme  and  many  really  valuable  books  and  works  of  art 
were  lost.  Hawthorne,  in  his  wonderful  allegory,  “The  Great 
Holocaust,”  imagines  a  similar  destruction  of  the  worthless  things 
of  our  life. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  careers  of  all  musicians  when  it  is 
good  to  do  away  with  the  bad  habits  which  stand  in  the  path  of 
progress.  We  know  of  one  teacher  who  made  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  things  which  she  knew  were  obstacles  and  then  determined  to 
destroy  the  obstacles.  One  of  her  obstacles  was  the  failure  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  music  she  selected  for  her  pupils  sufficiently  in  advance 
to  enable  her  to  give  an  interesting  lesson.  Another  obstacle  was 
her  failure  to  keep  continually  on  the  outlook  for  new  pieces. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  plan  of  having  a  kind  of  imaginary 
bonfire  made  up  of  the  traits  that  are  keeping  you  back?  The  way 
to  success  is  not  along  paths  some  one  has  already  cut  for  you. 
First  find  out  what  your  obstacles  are  and  then  blaze  your  way 
through  them  until  you  reach  your  life’s  goal.  Think  of  the  hide¬ 
bound  traditions,  habits  of  thought,  and  conventional  customs  which 
men  like  Beethoven,  Gluck  and  Wagner  had  to  feed  to  the  flames 
before  their  roads  were  cleared  for  progress. 
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Birds  fly  miles  high  in  the  air  to  keep  away  from  the  modern  Gehen¬ 
na  of  smoke,  gasoline,  seething  masses  of  struggling  mortals.  Yet 
the  city  is  a  necessity  and  this  in  itself  has  made  music  a  necessity. 
The  man  or  woman  who  serves  in  the  profession  of  music  is  per¬ 
forming  as  important  a  duty  as  the  physician,  the  banker  or  the 
clergyman.  Let  him  realize  the  dignity  of  his  work  and  assume  the 
position  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him. 


Last  week  we  heard  one  hundred  crippled  orphan  children 
singing,  and  music  had  for  us  a  new  and  sweeter  meaning.  The 
crutches,  the  bandages,  the  braces,  the  pains,  the  aches,  the  fears 
and  tears  were  all  wiped  away  for  the  moment  by  the  wonderful 
magic  of  song.  Smiling  faces  made  it  hard  to  realize  that  their 
cruel  deformities  really  existed.  Music,  the  comforter,  had  come. 

Sometimes  we  think  that  the  highest  office  of  our  art  is  to  take 
the  mind  away  from  the  perplexities,  the  griefs  and  the  cares  of 
everyday  life.  We  agree  with  Shelley  that  “music  when  soft  voices 
die,  vibrates  in  the  memory.”  Music  is  the  anodyne  of  the  world. 
When  you  are  tired,  and  worn  and  worried;  when  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  seems  harder  than  ever ;  when  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
way  out,  take  a  little  rest  and  go  to  your  piano,  your  violin  or  your 
singing.  This  kind  of  a  rest  may  bring  the  solution  of  your  difficul¬ 
ties  far  quicker  than  hours  of  worrying.  Psychologists  are  coming 
to  realize  that  music  has  a  utilitarian  worth  which  in  this  age  of  ten¬ 
sion  is  quite  as  important  as  bread  and  butter.  When  you  fail  to 
find  mental  comfort  turn  to  music  and  the  relief  is  almost  sure  to 
come. 

“The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity”  of  which  Wordsworth 
speaks  has  been  the  haven  to  which  many  a  world-worn  soul  has 
drifted  to  find  rest,  comfort  and  new  spiritual  development. 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


THE  MODERN  COMPOSERS  OF  HUNGARY. 

In  the  French  review  of  the  International  Music 
Society,  Sandor  Kovacs  writes  on  the  young  Hun¬ 
garian  school.  The  leader  in  this  school  was  Hans 
Koessler,  who  exerted  his  influence  as  conserva¬ 
tory  teacher  at  Budapest.  The  writer  intimates 
that  before  this  “few  knew  what  a  fugue  was,  or 
a  consecutive  fifth.”  Liszt,  of  course,  was  one  of 
the  Titans,  but  his  career  was  passed  mostly  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  pioneer  composer  of  the  school  was  Odon 
de  Mihalovitch,  now  director  of  the  conservatory 
at  Budapest.  A  pupil  of  Moritz  Hauptmann,  he 
was  at  first  ultra-Wagnerian,  producing  an  opera 
in  1880  and  spending  his  time  in  exploiting  the 
Wagner-Liszt  school.  Through  him  Wagner  was 
perhaps  known  earlier  in  Hungary  than  in  Ger¬ 
many.  With  his  “Nixe,”  Mihalovitch  grew  more 
independent  of  Bayreuth  influence,  and  his  sym¬ 
phony  in  C-sharp  minor  marked  the  maturity  of  his 
style  and  power.  The  writer  says  this  work  shows 
the  grandeur  of  feeling  found  in  Brahms,  Bruckner 
and  Franck.  This  is  a  little  indefinite,  but  the  work 
is  evidently  earnest. 

Leo  Weiner,  now  a  professor  of  harmony,  was 
self-taught  except  for  a  three  months  piano  course. 
His  early  Scherzo  and  Serenade  for  orchestra  show 
much  caprice  and  brilliancy,  together  with  a  leaning 
toward  the  Debussy  school  of  sonority  for  its  own 
sake.  Weiner’s  E-flat  string  quartet,  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  combined  a  modern  style  with  almost  savage 
strength.  With  his  G-minor  trio  (1910)  Weiner 
returned  to  the  solid  ground  of  musical  architec¬ 
ture,  and  showed  a  ripe  mastery  of  expression. 
Nothing  in  this  is  fettered  by  rule,  however,  and 
Weiner  proceeds  by  brusque  contrasts  of  themes 
rather  than  by  the  familiar  methods  of  develop¬ 
ment.  He  has  a  keen  and  individual  harmonic  taste, 
and  his  modulations,  like  all  his  work,  show  decided 
individuality. 

,  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  like  Weiner,  was  a  youth¬ 
ful  prodigy,  and  his  two  quartets  are  full  of  variety 
and  interest.  Rated  as  a  follower  of  Brahms,  Doh¬ 
nanyi  is  rather  a  member  of  the  school  represented 
by  Elgar  or  Paderewski,  a  school  of  intense,  almost 
hair-splitting  earnestness.  These  men  do  sincere 
work,  but  in  symphonies  it  is  often  too  diffuse. 
Where  Weiner  begins  gently  and  works  up  to  a 
climax,  Dohnanyi  starts  in  with  intensity  and  tries 
to  hold  the  pace.  M.  Kovacs  speaks  of  Dohnanyi  s 
symphony  in  D-minor  as  showing  vehement  pathos, 
virile  force,  and  youthful  spirit;  but  his  standard  is 
not  that  of  a  Tschaikowsky  or  a  Huber.  These  com¬ 
posers  are  often  best  known  by  their  piano  works 
and  Dohnanyi’s  Rhapsodies  are  a  case  in  point. 

The  works  of  Weiner  and  Dohnanyi  have  a  per¬ 
sistent  Hungarian  suggestion  about  them,  but  it 
is  not  the  Gypsy  flavor.  The  writer  disclaims  all 
desire  to  call  Gypsy  music  Hungarian.  It  belongs 
to  Hungary,  and  Schubert  and  Liszt  have  made  it 
famous;  but  it  is  not  the  music  of  the  real  Hun¬ 
garian  race.  It  has  one  striking  scale,  A,  B,  C, 
D-sharp,  E,  F,  G-sharp,  A.  But  the  real  Hungarian 
folk-songs  have  many  other  scales  especially  the 
pentatonic.  The  songs  are  more  or  less  perverted 
by  the  Gypsies,  and  Liszt  championed  the  perverted 
style.  “It  sufficed,”  writes  M.  Kovacs,  “to  take 
some  popular  themes,  no  matter  from  where,  and 
treat  them  in  the  Gypsy  manner,  with  augmented 
intervals,  weird  chromatics  and  crashes  of  noise, 
and  the  public  would  believe  itself  at  Budapest.” 
Now  the  composers  have  gone  back  to  the  real 
Hungarian  folk-song.  Bartalus  collected  them  in 
their  true  form,  and  the  pianist  Arpad  Szendy  tried 
to  get  their  effects  in  his  rhapsodies.  But  the 
cause  was  really  won  by  Bela  Bartok  and  Zoltan 
Kodaly.  They  went  about  the  country  gifted  with 
keen  musical  intelligence  and  armed  with  phono¬ 
graphs.  They  passed  months  and  seasons  among 
the  peasants,  and  found  that  the  Gypsy  scale  was 
either  a  fiction  or  a  rare  exception  among  the  natives. 


They  found  a  variety  of  metres  and  rhythms,  the 
pentatonic  scale,  and  the  remains  of  some  of 
the  mediaeval  church  modes,  if  not  of  the  actual 
old  Greek  scales.  They  are  writing  a  book  in 
which  they  will  surely  prove  that  Liszt’s  rhapsodies 
should  be  called  Gypsy  and  not  Hungarian.  Mean¬ 
while  they  bring  to  the  native  themes  in  their  com¬ 
positions  a  style  that  is  almost  too  modern. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EARLY  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 

Still  another  article  on  English  influence  in  music, 
this  time  by  Johannes  Wolf  in  the  Quarterly.  He 
begins  just  after  ancient  times,  when  Augustine 
came  to  .Britain  with  the  liturgy  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  Under  Winfred  the  Gregorian  Tones  were 
taken  from  England  to  Germany.  Many  Irish 
monks  became  musical  leaders  on  the  continent, 
one  of  them,  St.  Gall,  founding  the  famous  mon¬ 
astery  named  after  him.  Alcuin,  at  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  was  another  Irish  authority  on  music. 
Scotius  Erigena  made  a  report  on  the  primitive  Or- 
ganum  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  says  the 
writer.  The  Organum  was  at  first  a  crude  succes¬ 
sion  of  empty  fifths  and  fourths.  Guido  allowed 
one  voice  to  start  with  another  and  move  up  in  ob¬ 
lique  motion  until  a  fourth  above  it.  But  it  remained 
for  England  to  develop  a  new  Organum  including 
contrary  motion  also.  John  Cotton  was  the  leader, 
and  a  manuscript  of  this  system  called  the  Win¬ 
chester  Troper  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  1100. 
Systems  of  thirds  or  sixths  were  called  the  Gymel 
or  Fauxbourdon.  The  freeing  of  restrictions  grad¬ 
ually  allowed  true  polyphony  to  develop,  and  the 
writer  believes  that  it  arose  in  Wales.  Meanwhile 
there  must  have  been  an  early  school  of  popular 
music.  The  bards  with  their  harps  existed  in  both 
Saxon  and  Danish  times.  We  find  King  Canute 
improvising  a  song,  moved  by  the  distant  singing 
of  the  monks  of  Ely  at  sunset.  By  the  year  1215 
English  music  was  well  developed  as  is  shown  by 
the  well-known  round  of  about  that  date,  “Sumer 
is  icumen  in.”  Nothing  so  beautiful  is  found  in 
other  nations  until  centuries  later.  In  the  14th 
century  Paris  was  considered  the  leader,  but  Nor¬ 
man  France  was  then  a  part  of  England.  Thus 
Jean  de  Muris,  of  the  Paris  school,  who  wrote  the 
“Speculum  Musicae”  in  1325,  was  really  a  teacher 
at  Oxford.  He  regrets  the  good  old  days  of  the 
preceding  century,  probably  referring  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  of  “Sumer  is  icumen  in.”  In  the  fifteenth 
century  John  Dunstable  kept  England  in  the  lead, 
just  as  Purcell  did  in  the  later  days  when  counter¬ 
point  gave  way  to  Harmony.  We  find  Erasmus  say¬ 
ing  that  the  English  were  the  most  accomplished 
in  music  of  any  people;  and  German  musicians 
came  regularly  to  England  to  study  until  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  In  the  same  magazine  Angul 
Hammerich  has  an  article  on  Denmark’s  debt  to 
England  in  that  century.  Bach  and  Handel  then 
came  on  the  scene,  but  even  then  some  English 
influence  helped  to  shape  the  latter’s  oratorios — a 
healthier  influence  than  Italy  exerted  on  his  operas. 

MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Among  the  foreign  novelties,  perhaps  the  most 
successful  is  Kienzl’s  opera  “The  Ranz-des-Vaches,” 
dealing  with  the  Swiss  guards  at  the  Tuileries  in 
the  French  Revolution.  Another  popular  work  is 
Bittner’s  “Der  Bergsee,”  showing  Austrian  moun¬ 
taineers  resisting  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg.  Other 
German  operas  are  “Der  Freischiirler,”  by  Karl 
Weiss;  and  “Das  heyss  Eisen,”  by  Max  Wolff;  the 
latter  on  a  play  by  Hans  Sachs.  Weingartner  is 
at  work  upon  “Cain  and  Abel,”  also  a  violin  con¬ 
certo  and  a  comedy  overture.  In  Italy,  Sonzogno 
will  produce  new  works  by  Orefice,  Serpilli  and 
Gianetto.  Barcelona  will  hear  “Titania,”  by  Mor- 
era;  while  new  works  for  Madrid  are  San  Felipe’s 
“La  Real  Hembra”  and  “Amor  y  Libertad,”  by 
Ernesto  de  Arana.  “La  Peri,”  by  Dukas,  is  now 
published.  The  Peri,  who  dwells  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  is  robbed  of  the  flower  of  immorfality  by 
King  Iskender;  but  she  revenges  herself  by  giving 
him  the  fear  of  death.  The  ballet  “Bacchante,”  by 
Leon  Delcroix,  will  be  heard  (and  seen)  at  Ghent. 

In  the  instrumental  field,  Dresden  enjoyed  sym¬ 
phonies  by  August  Halm  and  Ewald  Straesser, 
while  Joseph  Lauber’s  violin  concerto  was  given 
at  Zurich.  Reger’s  new  string  quartet,  Op.  121,  is 
held  below  his  usual  standard,  except  for  the  slow 
movement.  A  Scherzo  by  Erwin  Lendvai  pleased 


at  Altenburg.  Prince  Joachim  Albrecht  of  Prussia 
has  finished  a  symphonic  poem  on  Bockin’s  picture 
"The  Isle  of  the  Dead,”  but  Rachmaninoff’s  work 
on  this  subject  will  be  hard  to  surpass.  Paris  has 
enjoyed  a  symphony  by  Louis  Thirion,  three  Rou¬ 
manian  ballads  by  Bertelin,  and  a  symphonic  poem 
by  Ingelbrecht  called  “Pour  le  jour  de  la  premiere 
neige  au  vieux  Japon.”  This  takes  the  prize  for 
length  of  title.  It  seems  that  when  the  first  snow 
came  in  old  Japan,  people  made  a  holiday  and  wel¬ 
comed  it;  and  the  composer  wrote  some  bizarre 
music  on  this  subject. 

Warsaw  had  some  new  stage  business  in  “Car¬ 
men.”  Russian  soldiers  wefe  borrowed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  when  they  saw  their  general  in  one  of 
the  boxes,  they  lined  up  and  saluted  him.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  vastly  amused  and  the  general  laughed 
as  heartily  as  anyone.  A  more  serious  event  was 
a  soprano’s  sudden  drop  through  a  stage  in  Flor¬ 
ence.  The  audience  was  horrified,  but  she  came 
back  with  only  a  slight  limp.  She  had  fallen  through 
the  prompter’s  box. 

Strauss  is  reported  ill.  Investigation  shows  that 
he  directed  a  festival  of  his  own  music  at  Hague. 


THE  PROBABLE  ORIGIN  OF  SYNCOPATION. 

Many  people  have  difficulty  in  understanding  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  syncopation,  whereas  it  is  really  little 
more  than  a  temporary  displacement  of  the  regular 
metrical  accent.  For  instance,  if  the  time  signature  or 
meter  is  four-four,  or  four  quarter  notes  to  the  meas¬ 
ure,  the  main  accent  naturally  falls  upon  the  first  bear 
of  the  measure  and  the  secondary  accent  regularly 
falls  upon  the  third  beat  of  the  measure. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  measure  ends  with  a 
quarter  note  and  that  this  quarter  note  is  tied  over  to 
the  first  quarter  note  in  the  next  succeeding  measure. 


Ex.  I. 
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This  virtually  robs  the  second  measure  of  the  accent 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  its  strongest  beat  if  a 
note  had  been  played  upon  that  beat.  To  the  person 
with  a  well-developed  sense  of  rhythm,  this  loss  is  very 
strongly  felt.  A  syncopation  also  occurs  when  a  note 
begins  after  the  commencement  of  any  beat  and  is 
continued  into  the  following  beat,  as  at  (a)  in  Ex.  2. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  effects  of  synco¬ 
pation  : 


In  playing  the  afeove  the  performer  should  feel  firmly 
impressed  with  the  regular  accents,  even  though  the 
regular  accentuation  is  disturbed.  It  must  always  be 
like  an  irregular  design  on  a  very  regular  background. 

A  leading  English  authority,  Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan, 
says  in  his  Cyclopcedic  Dictionary,  “The  term  syncopa¬ 
tion,  meaning  literally  ‘a  cutting  off,’  is  probably  derived 
from  the  practice  of  ‘cutting  through  the  notes’  in  early 
notation.”  Thus,  instead  of  writing  a  quarter  note 
and  tying  it  over  to  the  next  measure  it  was  the  custom 
to  write  a  phrase  such  as  the  above  (Ex.  1)  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Note  that  the  metre  is  changed  from 
four-four  to  four-two. 


Ex.  3. 
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The  art  of  music  is  the  wealth  of  modern  times  as 
well  as  the  pride  and  greatness  of  our  day.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  product  of  the  last  few  centuries  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  the  world  will  not  be  known 
or  appreciated  for  ages  to  come. 

Franz  Bendel. 
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The  Opera  of  the  People 

An  interview  secured  expressly  for  THE  ETUDE  with  the  eminent 
composer,  conductor  and  violoncello 
virtuoso 

VICTOR  HERBERT 


seer 


[Although  the  greater  part  of  Victor  Herbert's  life  has 
been  spent  in  America  and  on  the  continent,  and  although 
he  is  now  a  staunch  American  citizen,  he  is  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the 
first  of  February,  1859.  Students  of  genealogy  will  find  it 
Interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Herbert's  grandfather  was  the 
immensely  versatile  novelist,  artist  and  musician,  Samuel 
Lover.  All  who  have  sung  The  Low-hack  Car  and  Molly 
Baum  have  had  a  taste  ©f  Lover’s  melodious  gift,  and  all 
who  have  read  Handy  Andy  or  Rory  O'More  know  his 
wonderful  talent  for  character  drawing,  and  his  keen  Irish 
wit,  but  few  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
portrait  painters  of  his  time.  Many  of  his  portraits  are 
to  be  found  in  the  foremost  picture  galleries  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Herbert's  father  was  a  barrister  in  Dublin, 
When  the  boy  was  taken  to  Germany,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
great  care  was  exercised  in  his  general  education.  He  went 
to  the  Gymnasium,  at  Stuttgart,  and  received  that  strict 
and  excellent  education  for  which  such  institutions  (which 
compare  with  American  colleges — not  high  schools),  are 
justly  famed.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  evident  that 
music  was  to  be  the  most  likely  career  for  the  boy,  and 
he  was  placed  under  the  best  teachers  obtainable.  The  great 
'cellist,  Bernhard  Cossmann  (whose  private  pupil  he  was  in 
Baden-Baden),  was  his  teacher  in  violoncello.  Hofkapell- 
meister  Max  Seifritz,  in  Stuttgart,  later  became  his  teacher 
in  composition.  He  toured  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzer¬ 
land  as  a  solo  ’cellist  with  great  success.  For  a  time  he 
played  in  Vienna  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Strauss. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Von  SuppO  and  other 
noted  composers  of  the  Viennese  light  operas  of  the  time. 
He  played  in  one  of  the  operas  houses  and  became  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  best  in  the  inimitable  Vien¬ 
nese  school.  This  served  to  mould  his  taste  to  an  extent ; 
although  his  cosmopolitan  life  has  kept  him  from  becoming 
narrowed  by  any  one  school  or  type  of  composition.  In  1885 
he  returned  to  Stuttgart  to  accept  what  he  thought  would 
be  a  life  position  at  the  Royal  Opera  as  solo  ’cellist.  In 
1886  he  was  brought  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York  by  Seidl.  There  he  was  solo  'cellist  during  all 
of  the  historic  operatic  productions,  which  made  the  Seidl 
epoch  famous.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  assistant  con¬ 
ductor  to  Anton  Seidl  and  Theodore  Thomas.  At  the 
death  of  Patrick  Gilmore,  Mr.  Herbert  became  conductor 
of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Band,  of  New  Y’ork  (1896), 
continuing  in  this  position  for  six  years.  In  1898  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  position  of  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he  formed 
his  own  orchestra,  which  has  had  a  unique  and  exceptionally 
successful  career.  A  list  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  compositions 
would  be  very  long.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  by 
which  he  is  best  known  to  the  public,  many  of  which  hjnve 
been  extremely  successful  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 
Orchestral  Works:  Hero  and  Leander  (Symphonic  Poem), 
Suites,  Romantique,  Woodland  Fancies  and  Columbus.  The 
Captive ,  a  dramatic  cantata  performed  at  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  festival.  Ills  violoncello  concertos  are  in  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  practically  every  high-class  orchestra  and  ’cello 
virtuoso.  Among  the  most  successful  of  his  30  and  more  comic 
operas  are  :  Prince  Ananias ,  The  Serenade,  The  Wizard  of 
the  Nile ,  The  Idol's  Eye,  The  Fortune  Teller,  The  Sin  gin  a 
Girl,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Babes  in  Toyland,  It  Happened 
in  Nordland,  Babette,  Mile.  Modiste,  The  Red  Mill.  Al¬ 
geria,  Naughty  Marietta,  The  Duchess  and  The  Enchantress. 
In  addition  Mr.  Herbert  has  written  much  chamber  music, 
as  yet  unpublished.  Mr.  Herbert’s  masterpiece  is  his  Grand 
Opera  Natoma,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  has  been 
■  performed  by  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company  with 
'  sensational  success  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  York,  Ral- 
.tirnore  and  elsewhere.  When  he  landed  in  America  in  18S0, 
and  like  most  Irishmen  decided  to  become  an  American 
citizen  at  once,  he  determined  to  write  an  opera  upon  an 
American  subject  which  would  rank  as  a  great  American  opera. 
For  years  he  searched  for  a  libretto.  Finally  Oscar  Hammer- 
!  stein  asked  him  to  write  an  opera  for  Miss  Mary  Garden  and  a 
book  was  found.  When  Hammerstein  abandoned  his  New 
York  Opera  House,  Andreas  Dippel  made  every  possible  pro- 
|  vision  for  a  successful  production.  In  recognition  of  his 
achievement  the  University  of  Villa  Nova  (Pennsylvania), 
conferred  the  degree  of  Music  Doctor  upon  him.  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  is  particularly  proud  of  this  distinction  as  most  of  the 
professors  at  that  prominent  institution  are  of  Irish  birth. — 
Editor’s  Note.] 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

“It  is  very  hard  to  be  patient  with  the  musical  hypo¬ 
crites  who  affect  to  see  nothing  good  in  any  music  that 
j  is  not  of  the  most'  serious  kind.  There  is  a  great  ter- 
i  ritory  between  the  very  bad  music  and  the  very  com- 
j  plicated  music  of  the  great  masters.  In  that  territory 
we  find  the  music  of  the  people.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
I  pose  that  the  average  individual  who  has  had  no  musi¬ 
cal  training  of  any  kind  takes  a  real  musical  delight 
in  listening  to  music  that  even  a  musician  would 
|  have  difficulty  in  following  and  appreciating. 

|  “We  need  more  of  the  comedy  in  life.  Who  would 


belittle  the  sociological  worth  of  Ibsen?  the  symbolism 
of  Maeterlinck?  or  the  great  poetic  beauty  of  Ros¬ 
tand? — still  we  should  remember  that  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  all  found  time  for  both  Hamlet  and  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  The  world  is  hungry  for 
something  to  rob  our  everyday  life  of  too  much  of  its 
seriousness. 

“From  an  educational  standpoint  light  opera  has  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  musical  taste  of  the  public 
in  our  cities  than  any  other  form  of  musical  endeavor, 
unless  it  be  the  music  in  the  churches.  That  is,  more 


Victor  Herbert. 

people  attend  the  performances  of  light  opera  than  all 
of  those  who  attend  grand  opera  and  high-class  con¬ 
certs.  For  this  reason  musical  educators  should  con¬ 
sider  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  contend  for 
musicianly  music  in  this  form. 

“I  have  never  been  able  to  look  upon  the  music  I 
have  written  for  my  own  light  operas  as  music  demand¬ 
ing  less  thought,  or  less  skill,  or  less  careful  detailed 
attention  than  the  music  I  have  written  for  the  su- 
called  serious  works.  I  have  always  held  before  me 
the  motto  ‘Always  do  the  best  you  can  no  matter 
what  the  work  may  be.’  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  mottos  for  the  young  musician 
to  adopt.  Many  young  workers  complete  a  work  with 
the — ‘That  is  good  enough;  I'll  let  it  go  at  that’  spirit. 
They  do  not  demand  the  best  that  is  in  them.  This  is 
the  attitude  T  have  always  felt  toward  my  comic  operas. 
Everybody  knows  that  I  could  write  fugues  if  I  chose 


to  do  so.  The  work  upon  a  comic  opera  is  no  less 
exacting  in  a  way,  but  of  a  different  kind.  When  I 
look  back  upon  the  actual  labor  which  my  comic  operas 
have  necessitated,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  a  most 
wholesome  respect  for  them.” 

[Mr.  Herbert  said  this  with  an  earnestness  which  is 
difficult  to  connote  in  an  interview.  As  he  walked 
around  his  room,  papered  with  personal  mementos 
from  great  musicians  of  the  rank  of  Richard  Strauss, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  programs  of  his  comic 
operas  given  here  and  abroad  were  quite  as  much  in 
evidence  as  the  tokens  of  appreciation  from  distin¬ 
guished  virtuosos  and  composers.] 

THE  PUBLIC  DEMAND  FOR  GOOD  LIGHT  OPERA. 

“The  public  demand  for  really  worthy  light  opeia 
is  always  strongly  manifested.  The  American  public 
is  entitled  to  the  best.  For  a  time  some  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  with  an  extremely  good  libretto — that  is,  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  popular  drawing  qualities,  may 
succeed  in  drawing  large  audiences,  even  though  the 
music  may  be  mediocre  or  even  very  badly  done.  How¬ 
ever,  such  pieces  usually  draw  large  houses  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  while  the  works  based  upon  a  good 
plot,  and  accompanied  with  good  music,  are  played  for 
years,  and  then  frequently  revived  with  gratifying  suc¬ 
cess.  To  endure,  both  libretto  and  music  must  be  good. 

“We  are  always  blessed  with  pessimists  who  try  to 
pull  down  that  which  the  earnest  music  workers  have 
worked  so  hard  to  build.  These  pessimists  belittle  good 
light  opera  music  and  claim  that  real  musical  appetite 
of  the  public  is  the  kind  of  music  commonly  known 
as  ‘trash.’  A  review  of  the  light  opera  situation  for 
the  past  twenty  years  will  reveal  that  the  operas  that 
have  been  the  most  in  favor  have  been  those  with 
music  far  above  the  average. 

“It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  note  that  many  leading 
American  composers  have  turned  aside  from  light  opera 
after  the  failure  of  the  first  effort  in  this  line.  They 
write  symphonies,  huge  choral  works  and  other  com¬ 
plicated  compositions  which  are  perhaps  performed 
a  few  times  before  a  curious  public  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  immortal  works  of  the  older  masters. 
Of  course,  they  are  rendering  a  service  to  American 
musical  art  and  I  admire  them  for  it,  even  though  they 
seem  to  forget  that  they  might  do  more  good  by  occa¬ 
sionally  writing  good  music  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  greater  number  of  people. 

“Why  cannot  really  brilliant  men  of  the  type  oi 
Chadwick,  Parker,  Hadley,  Foote,  A.  Nevin,  Kelley 
and  others  do  more  to  enrich  the  people’s  music  of 
America?  The  composer  who  has  a  higher  regard 
for  his  dignity  than  the  average  musician  need  not  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  writing  of  a  good  comic  opera  is  an  easy 
task  or  one  unworthy  of  his  mettle.  The  average  good 
comic  opera  demands  as  much  musicianship  as  many 
of  the  alleged  classical  works  and  is  vastly  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  execute. 

“Musicians  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  great 
masters  of  the  past  wrote  an  enormous  amount  of 
good,  light  music.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  won¬ 
derful  light  operas  of  Mozart,  some  of  them  comic 
operas  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  In  fact,  some 
musicians  consider  Richard  Wagner’s  greatest  work 
his  comic  opera  Die  Meistersinger.  Look  through 
Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  etc., 
as  well  as  such  modern  French  composers  as  Saint- 
Saens,  Thomas,  Delibes,  Dubois  and  others,  and  you 
will  find  dozens  of  dance  tunes  and  mighty  good  dance 
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mu'5  tiuy  arc  Did  these  masters  lower  themselves 
by  looking  out  at  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  for  a 
little  while  instead  of  everlastingly  poking  about  in 
musical  crypts?  Play  over  the  second  subject  of  the 
lirst  movement  of  Haydn’s  E  flat  symphony  and  see 
what  a  capital  waltz  it  is.  Do  we  have  any  such  melo¬ 
dic  fertility  from  the  masters  of  to-day?  Our  young 
composers  seem  to  have  soared  so  high  in  Olympus 
that  they  have  completely  lost  the  ladder  to  earth. 

“The  musical  public  is  commencing  to  cry  out  again 
for  melody — real,  beautiful,  entrancing  melody.  One 
of  the  first  things  the  old  masters  sought  to  do  was  to 
find  a  theme.  Beethoven  had  books  full  of  them 
stored  away.  Now  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  try  to 
make  a  great  work  out  of  a  weak  theme,  or  sometimes 
no  theme  at  all,  if  my  ears  do  not  deceive  me.  Works 
of  this  kind  can  hardly  last  long  in  popular  favor.  I 
can  find  little  hope  for  a  great  musical  future  in  the 
tendencies  of  the  later  Debussy  and  the  later  Strauss. 

I  know  full  well  that  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry 
of  a  similar  kind  when  Wagner  first  came  to  the  front 
— but  Wagner  had  no  desire  to  overthrow  the  great 
harmonic  systems  created  by  the  old  masters. 

“The  musical  high  brows  who  rave  over  Pelleas  and 
Mclisande  and  Elektra  would,  in  ninety  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  be  much  more  comfortable  at  a  performance 
of  Carmen  or  Mignon.  Between  them  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  whose  musical  tastes  are  not  very  remote  from 
the  savagery  of  African  forests  there  must  come  a 
vAst  army  of  real  music  lovers  who  want  music  that  is 
beautiful  and  sprightly.  It  is  absurd  to  be  provoked 
with  the  business  man  who  refuses  to  spend  his  even¬ 
ings  pouring  over  Dante’s  Inferno  or  Chaucer’s  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales.  If  he  demands  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Kip¬ 
ling,  Hugo,  or  even  Jack  London  and  Montague  Glass, 
it  is  a  manifestation  of  an  appetite  which  will  do  him 
and  his  neighbors  nothing  but  good.  The  obstruse 
classics  must  always  be  for  the  limited  few.” 

GOOD  LIBRETTOS. 

•“It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  get 
a -good,  strong,  clean  libretto.  There  are  only  a  very 
few  men  who  seem'  to  have  the  gift  of  writing  fine 
librettos.  The  story  is  continually  being  thrown  aside 
for  the  music.  It  is  a  task  which  taxes  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  dramatist.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  com¬ 
poser  to  rise  above  a  bad  libretto.  I  have  often  read 
dozens  before  deciding  upon  a  likely  one.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  note  the  high  character  of  American  librettos. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  imported  librettos  are  crude  and 
even  ungrammatical. 

“If  the  output  of  librettos  is  small  the  output  of 
really  good  comic  opera  singers  is  likewise  limited. 
There  is  never  a  great  output  of  really  good  things, 
but  grand  opera  continually  robs  comic  opera  of  the 
good  singers.  Our  American  girls  study  here  and  in 
Europe  for  grand  opera  when  many  of  them  barely 
have  comic  opera  possibilities.  Yet  they  are  insulted 
if  the  project  of  going  into  comic  opera  is  suggested 
to  them.  Comic  opera  soloists  receive  good  salaries, 
and  if  they  are  really  worthy,  are  rarely  without  regu¬ 
lar  employment.  Traveling  conditions  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  jhe  theatre  buildings  are  improving  all  the  time 
and  with  legitimate  comic  opera  of  a  high  class  the 
opportunities  would  seem  to  me  far  greater  than  the 
certain  future  of  being  a  grand  opera  mediocrity. 

“The  difficulty  with  singers  recruited  from  grand 
opera  ranks  is  that  they  look  down  on  comic  opera 
and  fail  to  apply  themselves  properly.  It  is  often  far 
more  difficult  to  write  a  good  piece  of  light  music  than 
a  bad'  symphony.  I  know,  for  I  have  written  both.” 

LIGHT  OPERA  IN  GERMANY. 

“The  German  has  no  false  pride,  no  superciliousness 
about  his  light  operas.  He  recognizes  them  as  a  neces¬ 
sity  and  patronizes  them  with  the  same  sincerity  with 
which  he  would  give  to  a  symphony  concert.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  known  the  Viennese  com¬ 
posers  Strauss,  Genee,  von  Suppe  and  others.  The 
Strausses  were,  of  course,  the  providers  of  dance  music 
to  the  great  balls  of  Vienna.  The  title  of  dance  king 
or  waltz  king  which  fell  on  different  generations  was 
justly  won.  When  Johann  Strauss  commenced  to  write 
for  the  stage  he  was  helped  by  Genee.  and  I  played  in 
the  orchestra  in  Vienna  when  some  of  the  Strauss 
pieces  were  at  the  height  of  their  success.  Von  Suppe 
was  much  more  of  a  musician  from  the  sense  of  crafts¬ 
manship  than  Strauss  or  Genee.  Some  of  his  operas 
were  really  grand  operas  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word.  I  played  under  him  also.  The  operas  of  Lort- 
zing  have  no  counterpart  in  America.  In  fact  they 
could  not  be  successfully  transplanted  in  American  soil 
as  they  arc  ‘volks’  operas,  and  arc  based  upon  German 


traditions  quite  alien  to  anything  American.  Mil- 
locker  ranks  high  as  a  composer  of  German  comic 
operas.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  von  Billow  re¬ 
garded  both  Millocker  and  Lortzing  as  men  of  great 
genius.  Von  Billow  put  a  Strauss  valse  on  one  of  his 
programs  of  a  great  festival  at  Hamburg,  and  during 
the  time  that  I  was  with  Seidl,  Strauss’  waltzes  came 
on  our  programs  with  almost  daily  regularity'.  Of  the 
present  day  Viennese  writers  Lehar  and  Oscar  Strauss 
both  rank  very  high.  The  former,  perhaps,  shows  the 
most  finished  musicianship.  The  orchestration  of  his 
works  is  beautifully  made  and  .his  craftsmanship  as  a 
composer  is  extremely  fine. 

THE  LIGHT  OPERA  OF  FRANCE. 

The  light  operas  of  the  standard  French  composers 
of  the  past  show  a  kind  of  polish  which  makes  them 
inimitable  and  which  is  extremely  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe.  My  own  inclinations  are  decidedly  toward 
the  French  school,  if  it  may  be  called  a  school — 
although  I  have  tried  to  create  a  style  of  my  own. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  French  composers  who  have 
added  greatly  to  the  treasures  of  light  opera.  Auber, 
Audran,  Planquette  and  Lecocq  sparkle  with  brilliant 
tunes  and  undulate  with  intoxicating  melodies.  Think 
of  the  longevity  of  the  Chimes  of  Normandy  or 
Giroflc-Girofia.  They  will  long  outlive  those  who 
scoff  at  light  opera  and  who  can  see  beauty  in  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  or  Salome. 
Offenbach  is,  of  course,  regarded  as  a  Frenchman, 
although  he  was  a  German  Hebrew.  He  was  a 
’cellist,  by  the  way,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Opera  Bouffe,  those  musical  dramatic  satires  which 
poke  fun  at  serious  things.  There  seem  to  be  no 
French  composers  at  this  day  who  are  carrying  on 
the  old  French  traditions,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Messager,  whose  works  are  truly  delightful. 
V eronique  is  particularly  fascinating. 

LIGHT  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 

“In  England  the  spot  light  of  comic  opera  celebrity 
seems  still  to  be  focussed  upon  the  works  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  The  fact  that  they  are  frequently  re¬ 
vived  is  sufficient  testimony  to  their  worth.  Time  is, 
after  all,  the  great  judge  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Of 
course  The  Geisha  of  Sidney  Jones  has  been  given 
many  times  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Edward  German  has  written  some  works  which 
are,  I  fear,  more  of  a  credit  to  his  thorough 
musicianship  than  to  his  melodic  fertility,  but  the 
English  tendency  to  engage  several  men  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  one  work  is  ridiculously  inartistic.  Even 
a  composer  like  Cellier  could  turn  out  an  opera  like 
the  very  effective  Dorothy  with  far  more  likelihood 
of  permanent  recognition  than  could  a  congress  of 
experts  all  working  together,  but  all  with  their  own 
individualities  ever  present  and  obvious.  It  is  as 
though  an  army  of  sculptors  undertook  to  make  one 
work,  one  making  the  nose,  one  making  the  eyes, 
another  making  the  ears,  and  others  making  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Can  you  imagine  what  would  be 
the  result  from  the  artistic  standpoint? 

“The  late  W.  S-  Gilbert  was  such  a  master  of  his 
craft  as  a  librettist  that  he  stands  alone  among  the 
librettists  of  all  countries.  There  was  never  such  a 
man  on  the  continent,  and  the  combination  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  was  inimitable.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  even  with  this  ideal  combination  there  was  still 
many  a  failure.  By  no  means  all  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  works  were  successes. 

LIGHT  OPERA  IN  AMERICA. 

“I  do  not  think  that  Americans  suffer  for  want  of 
good  light  opera,  even  though  many  of  the  successes 
in  recent  years  have  leaked  out  of  the  end  of  my  own 
pen.  I  think  that  the  best  American  comic  operas 
will  stand  comparison  with  the  best  that  come  over 
the  seas.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
American  works  abroad  endorses  this. 

“I  think  that  there  is  a  big  field  for  Americans  in 
light  opera.  Our  younger  writers  who  would  succeed 
must  first  of  all  learn  the  demands  of  the  theatre. 
They  must  become  acquainted  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  footlights.  A  composer  may  write  the  most 
marvelous  music  and  yet  produce  music  entirely  un¬ 
suited  to  the  stage.  Innumerable  great  poets  have  tried 
to  write  great  plays,  but  few  catch  the  right  color. 
Longfellow,  for  instance,  was  a  dismal  failure,  although 
he  earnestly  hoped  and  tvorked  to  produce  a  great 
dramatic  work.  There  must  be  a  natural  feeling  for 
the  dramatic.  The  composer  must  feel  and  understand 
what  music  is  best  to  enhance  the  dramatic  effect  in 
a  certain  situation.  I  never  realized  this  so  much  as 
when  I  was  engaged  upon  my  grand  opera  Natoma. 


The  plot  was  filled  with  situations  demanding  special 
musical  effects  and  all  of  these  required  particular  care 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  color. 

“The  feeling  for  dramatic  color  is  partly  innate  and 
partly  cultivated.  The  number  of  composers  who  have 
made  a  great  success  with  their  first  works  for  the 
stage  is  so  small  that  one  has  difficulty  in  thinking  of 
them.  Success  most  frequently  comes  at  the  end  of  a 
road  lined  with  many  failures.  The  trouble  is  that 
our  younger  composers  in  looking  down  this  road  see 
only  the  failures  and  shrink  back  in  fear  after  their 
first  work  is  sent  to  the  theatrical  storehouse.  If  you 
have  confidence  in  yourself  keep  on.  If  you  are  built 
of  the  right  stuff  you  will  keep  votJr  eyes  on  the 
goal  and  march  fearlessly  down  the  road  to  success. 
Do  not  be  beguiled  by  the  false  lights  of  mediocrity. 
Remember  that  if  you  are  writing  a  comic  opera  try 
to  make  it  just  as  fine  in  its  type  as  though  you  were 
writing  a  Grand  Opera.  Always  do  ‘the  best  you  can !’ 
That  is  the  motto  I  have  always  followed.” 


THE  NEED  OF  MORE  STACCATO  PLAYING. 


BY  MARGARET  WHITFIELD. 


The  value  of  a  certain  amount  of  regular  drill  in 
staccato  playing  cannot  be  overestimated.  So  con¬ 
vinced  is  the  writer  of  its  power  to  impart  a  beautiful 
quality  to  the  touch  that,  up  to  a  certain  stage  of 
advancement,  she  habitually  devotes  some  minutes 
of  each  lesson  period  to  its  special  practice,  the 
length  of  time  being  proportioned  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupil.  Those  with  a  heavy  or  with  a  blurred, 
legato  touch  of  course  require  more  of  such  work 
than  those  with  the  more  elastic  touch. 

It  is  better  to  have  this  drill  come  in  the  regular 
lesson  period  so  that  it  may  be  done  under  the 
teacher’s  personal  supervision.  As  a  rule  the  major 
and  the  minor  scales  may  be  used.  These  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  average  pupil,  or  in  cases 
of  more  advanced  pupils,  they  serve  a  double  purpose 
by  also  being  kept  in  perpetual  remembrance.  When 
one  has  learned  to  play  a  quick  staccato  scale  satis-  ' 
factorily,  one  has  gone  far  towards  acquiring  not 
only  the  lightness  of  touch  indispensable  in  certain 
kinds  of  music,  but  also  the  sureness  necessary  in 
all  kinds. 

It  might  be  argued  that  in  many  instances  this 
would  encroach  too  much  on  the  usual  half-hour 
period;  but  to  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  such 
an  encroachment  would  be  entirely  justified  by  the 
gain  in  the  technic  and  the  touch.  It  increases  the 
natural  crispness  and  beauty  of  the  elastic  touch; 
it  imparts  a  clearness  to  the  too  often  blurred  legato, 
and  into  that  soulless,  wooden  touch,  the  despair  of 
all  teachers,  it  introduces  a  lighter  quality.  In  the 
latter  case  a  six  months’  uninterrupted  diet  of  stac¬ 
cato  work  may  be  recommended. 

Of  course  a  pupil  naturally  inclines  to  the  legato 
however  imperfect  his  or  her  e  iression  of  it  may 
be.  It  is  well  to  recognize  that'  behind  this  expres¬ 
sion  lies  temperament.  While  a  certain  amount  of 
practice  and  drill  in  all  other  touches  and  in  the  work 
embodying  such  touches  is  necessary,  the  best  in 
this  pupil  will  be  developed  through  the  legato,  and 
to  that  end  it  is  advisable  to  direct  his  special  atten¬ 
tion  and  effort.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  too 
much  legato  work  would  be  injudicious.  The  writer 
has  a  pupil  whose  playing  is  of  almost  transcendent 
lightness  and  grace.  To  insist  upon  an  equal  period 
being  given  to  heavy  chord  and  legato  practice,  as 
to  the  work  for  which  she  is  fitted,  would  assuredly, 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  her  delicacy  of  touch 
without  bringing  her  legato  up  to  the  proper  rich¬ 
ness  and  fulness.  The  result  would  be  mediocrity. 
She  has  not  the  legato  temperament. 

It  may  be  argued  that  such  methods  will  not 
produce  “all  around  good  musicians,”  A  fine  mathe¬ 
matician  may  be  a  comparatively  poor  speller,  and  a 
boy  or  girl  who  excels  in  the  study  of  “English  as 
she  is  written”  may  be  a  very  poor  talker.  Whenever 
the  best  has  been  brought  out,  wbenever  one  has 
really  “made  good,”  it  is  because  special  attenion  has 
been  directed  to  a  particular  end.  Special  drill  in 
the  staccato  touch  invariably  brings  good  results. 


Art  is  free  and  should  not  be  hampered  by  mechan¬ 
ical  and  theoretical  restrictions.  The  trained  ear  must 
discriminate,  and  I  am  very  diffident  about  making  laws 
for  others  to  follow.  Such  laws  have  little  real  worth. 
It  would  be  better  to  my  mind  for  their  makers  to  spend 
the  time  in  trying  to  turn  out  a  really  worthy  new 
Minuet. — Haydn, 
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Some  Embellishments  Which 
Perplex  Piano  Pupils 

By  the  Distinguished  German  Musical  Savant 
DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN 


Xuthor  of  "Riemann’s  Dictionary,”  Lecturer  on  Music  at  the 
Leipsic  University 


[Dr.  Carl  Wilhelm  Julius  Hugo  Ricmann,  now  regarded 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  anil 
erudite  authorities  upon  musical  theoretical  subjects,  joins 
the  long  list  of  eminent  musicians  who  have  honored  the 
music  teachers ,  students  and  music  lovers  of  America 
through  contributions  to  The  Etude.  Dr.  Ricmann  was 
born  at  Grossmehlra ,  near  Sondershausen,  July  in,  180).  Hi 
was  a  pupil  of  Ratzenberger,  Frankenberger  and  Harthel 
and  a  student  of  law,  philosophy  and  history  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Berlin  and  Tubingen.  In  WO  he  became  a 
student  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  He  icon  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  a  musical  thesis  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen  in  WS.  He  became  a  lecturer  at  the 
conservatories  of  Leipsic,  Hamburg  and  Sondershausen.  In 
1891  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  Leipsic  University.  Be¬ 
sides  his  musical  compositions  he  lias  written  numerous 
works  upon  musical  theory  and  musical  history.  His  best 
known  work  is  Riemann’s  Dictionary,  ichicli  has  passed 
through  many  editions .]  . 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  embellishments  which  are 
not  written  out  definitely  in  rhythmic  values,  but  are 
indicated  either  by  abbreviating  signs  (fp  tie  /w  a]v) 
or  by  very  small  notes  placed  without  fixed  time  value 
in  the  measure,  are  always  a  troublesome  matter  to 
lovers  of  music  who  have  not  had  professional  train¬ 
ing,  and  for  that  reason  either  are  not  clear  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  ornaments  or  else  are  embar¬ 
rassed  in  trying  to  arrange  them  properly  in  the 
measure.  The  following  simple  directions  are  intended 
as  an  aid  for  them  in  their  perplexity. 

We  shall  wholly  disregard  signs  that  are  antiquated 
and  obsolete.  Fundamental,  historical  study  is  essential 
to  the  correct  understanding  and  proper  execution  of 
the  embellishments  that  occur  in  compositions  by  the 
French  clavicinists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in 
those  by  the  English  virginalists  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  When  works  dating  from  those  earlier  periods 
are  prepared  for  publication  at  the  present  time  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  editor  to  substitute  modern 
ornament  signs  that  will  be  immediately  understood, 
and  will  correctly  express  the  meaning  of  the  ancient 
ones;  or  else  it  behooves  him  to  write  out  in  full  the 
more  complicated  o.’'js.  But  the  embellishments  which 
rose  in  the  classical  period  following  the  time  of 
Bach  reveal  quite  a  different  case,  inasmuch  as  the 
compositions  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  of 
the  more  recent  composers,  can  usually  be  printed 
without  any  considerable  alteration  of  the  ornaments, 
since  those  ornaments  less  commonly  in  use  are  gen¬ 
erally  written  out  by  the  composer. 

THE  TRILL  AND  ITS  PROPER  EXECUTION. 


The  rapidity  of  the  trill  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
of  the  tempo  of  the  piece  and  upon  the  technical  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  performer.  In  all  cases  the  alternation 
must  be  regular  and  the  number  of  notes  made  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  number  of  time  units  indicated  by 
the  principal  note.  In  the  case  of  th*is  example  from 
Beethoven  a  moderate  degree  of  rapidity  is  advisable, 
namely  four  thirty-seconds  to  each  eighth  note  of  the 
accompaniment. 


Ex.  2.  N.  B. 


The  amateur  can  wholly  ignore  the  old  rule  that  a 
trill  must  begin  on  the  auxiliary  note.  When  the 
modern  composer  desires  this  form  of  trill  he  writes 
a  short  appoggiatura.  This  short  appoggiatura,  some¬ 
times  called  acciaccatura,  is  a  small  note  with  a  stroke 
through  its  hook,  at  the  beginning  of  the  trill.  This 
expedient  is  also  employed  in  modern  editions  of  the 
classics.  When  the  trill  is  to  begin  on  the  auxiliary 
note,  as  shown  by  the  short  appoggiatura,  instead  of 
the  first  two  auxiliary  notes,  it  is  best  to  play  three 
(a  triplet).  Our  example  above  is  thus  simplified, 
and  begins  as  follows : 

Lx.  3.  Written.  Played. 


When  a  trill  is  required  for  a  note  of  short  value 
it  is  best  to  play  a  triplet  instead  of  a  single  note,  and 
so  make  only  one  alternation  between  the  principal 
note  and  its  auxiliary,  as,  for  example,  in  measure  25 
in  the  Finale  to  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Op.  2,  III : 


The  trill  (shake)  is  the  most  important  of  the  embel¬ 
lishments.  It  is  indicated  by  ( tr ).  with  or  without  an 

appended  wave-like  line  - .  for  example,  the 

trill  in  the  Adagio  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  G  major 
(Op.  14,  1)  : 


Ex.  4.  Written.  Played. 


A  trill  must  always  cud  on  the  principal  note,  except 
when  some  form  of  “after-note”  ( nachschlug )  is 
shown  by  small  notes,  written  at  its  close,  for  instance : 


The  trill  begins  on  the  note  for  which  it  is  required 
(the  note  immediately  over  or  under  the  trill  sign )  and 
continues  as  a  rapid  and  regular  alternation  of  this 
note  (known  as  the  principal  note)  and  the  note  next 
above,  which  is  known  as  the  auxiliary  note.  This 
auxiliary  note  always  conforms  to  the  key  signature, 
that  is  it  is  the  next  note  above  in  the  scale  of  the 
piece  you  are  playing.  Hence,  as  our  example  is  in 
the  key  of  C,  and  the  principal  note  is  C,  the  auxiliary 
note  would  be  D,  a  whole  step  above  C.  If  the  trill 
had  been  upon  E,  the  auxiliary  note  would  have  been 
one-half  step  above  E.  If  the  key  of  the  piece  had 
been  different,  let  us  say  A  flat,  with  four  flats,  and 
the  trill  on  C  the  auxiliary  note  would  have  been  D 
flat,  one-half  step  above  C,  but  the  next  note  above 
in  the  scale  of  A  flat. 


Ex.  5. 


or  tr  g 


At  the  present  time  such  passages  are  more  usually 
written  in  the  following  manner : 


Ex.  6. 


because,  after  one  has  become  accustomed  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  use  of  the  after-notes  of  the  trill  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  fall  into  the  error  either  of  reading  the 
small  notes  falsely  or  else  of  supposing  some  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  printer. 

The  normal  after-note  to  a  trill  is  written  in  small 
notes  at  the  close  of  the  trill  (the  same  as  in  our 
first  example),  and  calls  for  a  single  alternation  of 
the  principal  note  and  its  auxiliary  note  below,  there¬ 
fore,  for  a  trill  upon  C,  a  conclusion  by  means  of  an 
after-note  would  be  B  C.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  written  principal  note  is  played  on 
the  accented  parts  of  the  measure,  and,  therefore, 
upon  the  several  eighths  or  sixteenths,  respectively ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  fifth  note  from  the  end  of 
the  trill  should  be  the  first  note  of  a  triplet,  while 
the  last  five  notes,  divided  into  three  notes  and  two 
notes,  respectively,  make  the  proper  ending  with  an 
after-note.  This  may  be  exemplified  as  follows : 

Ex.  7. 


In  this  way  the  after-note  is  made  much  clearer. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  every  long  trill  has 
an  after-note,  even  though  it  be  not  indicated.  But 
the  after-note  is  incorrectly  used  when  a  note  of  short 
value  follows  the  trill,  as,  for  example: 


Ex.  8. 
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and  in  both  of  the  instances  in  the  fifth  example 
given  above. 

Chain  trills  and  leaping-trills,  such  as: 


Ex.  9. 
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only  take  an  after-note  at  the  close,  that  is,  at  the 
point  where  the  chain  ceases. 

The  less-qualified  player  is  particularly  cautioned 
when  playing  trills  not  to  overdo  the  matter,  and 
exceed  his  strength,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
forcing  himself,  he  should  execute  as  many  notes  as 
he  can  do  most  conveniently,  striving  before  all  else 
to  make  his  rendition  perfectly  smooth  and  wholly 
free  from  anything  disturbing  to  the  ‘even  flow  of  the 
tones. 

A  number  of  accidentals  (!?  t)  W  ti)  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  sign  (tr),  and  these  always  affect 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  auxiliary  notes.  For 
example : 


Ex.  10. 


A  trill  is  never  used  in  any  interval  other  than  a 
major  or  minor  second.  In  the  last  instance  in  the 
above  example  the  trill  is  upon  B  flat  and  G,  and  even 
though  the  accidental  were  omitted,  C  sharp  would  not 
be  played.  As  after-note  the  under  auxiliary  note 
conforming  to  the  key  of  the  composition  is  always 
understood.  In  the  following  example,  however, 
which  is  in  D  minor,  with  B  flatted,  the  augmented 
second,  C  sharp  and  B  flat,  would  be  impossible.  The 
after-note  of  the  trill  on  C  sharp  would,  therefore, 
demand  ‘a  B  natural,  thus : 

Ex.  II.  Written. 


tr  Played. 


The  double  trill  makes  even  higher  demands  upon 
the  ability  of  the  player  than  the  simple  trill,  for  the 
reason  that  the  less  advanced  player  may  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  trill  in  only  one  of  the  two  voices, 
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or  else  play  both  voices  as  a  short,  inverted  mordent, 
called  in  German  a  pralltriller,  for  example: 


In  a  great  many  cases,  and  especially  in  modern 
music,  when  the  trill-sign  is  written  over  notes  of 
short  value,  it  is  also  practical  to  play  this  as  an 
inverted  mordent,  and  often  the  inverted  mordent 
is  the  ornament  intended  by  the  composer,  as  at 
the  close  of  the  Adagio  movement  in  Beethoven's 
C  major  Sonata,  Op.  2  III.: 

Ex.  13.  t‘ 
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V  N.  B. 

( The  second  section  of  this  article  will  deal  with 
the  mordent,  the  turn,  the  appogiatura,  etc.) 


SELF-EXPRESSION  IN  MUSIC. 


BY  EDW.  BAXTER  PERRY. 


[The  following  stimulating  article  by  the  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  pianist,  Edward  Baxter  Perry,  was  intended  for  the 
••Self-Help,  Uplift  and  Inspiration”  number  of  The  Etude, 
published  last  October,  but  was  omitted  because  of  space 
restrictions. — Editor's  Note.] 

Many  persons  who  play  fairly  well  compositions 
on  which  they  have  been  carefully  drilled  by  the 
teacher  both  in  technic  and  interpretation,  as  well 
as  many  who  read  well  at  first  sight  and  give  a 
reasonably  good  idea  of  the  character  and  content 
of  the  work  have  no  conception  of  the  way  such  a 
work  comes  into  being  or  why  it  was  written. 

The  best,  quickest  and  most  practical  method  of 
getting  such  a  conception,  of  realizing  the  com¬ 
poser’s  aims,  judging  of  the  relative  success  of  his 
efforts  and  understanding  the  possibilities  and  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  material  with  which  he  has  to  work, 
is  to  try  it  one’s  self,  no  matter  how  primitive  and 
inadequate  the  first  attempt  may  be.  In  other  words, 
if  you  would  learn  fully  and  easily  to  understand 
and  thereby  to  interpret  correctly  what  other  people 
have  composed,  begin,  at  once,  by  trying  to  produce 
compositions  yourself.  At  first,  of  course,  you  must 
work  in  the  simplest  way  and  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  forms,  and  if  you  have  any  creative  ability 
latent  within  you  this  is  the  quickest,  in  fact,  the 
only  way  to  develop  it,  and  it  will  grow  with  a 
rapidity  that  will  astonish  you. 

MUSIC  IS  A  LANGUAGE. 

Remember  that  music  is  a  language.  Primarily, 
of  course,  the  language  of  emotion,  but  also,  second¬ 
arily,  the  language  of  thought  of  fancy  and,  by  means 
of  symbolism,  of  description  and  narration. 

If  you  would  use  it  well  you  must  not  only  study 
its  elements,  its  grammar,  so  to  speak,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  way  others  have  used  it  in  the 
past,  but,  above  all,  you  must  use  it  yourself  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  moods  in  your  own 
brain  and  heart. 

At  the  first  attempt  it  may  seem  difficult,  well 
nigh  impossible;  but  persevere.  You  will  find  it 
after  a  little  much  easier  than  it  appears. 

Start  with  some  very  simple,  concrete  emotion  like 
sorrow  or  joy  and  try  to  express  it  on  the  piano 
in  one  phrase  of  four  or  eight  measures,  the  shorter 
the  better  at  first. 

We  do  not  expect  the  student  of  English  composi¬ 
tion  to  begin  by  writing  a  novel,  or  a  five-act  drama, 
but  by  expressing  some  thought,  or  describing  some 
scene,  in  his  own  words,  simply,  briefly  but-  clearly. 

We  do  not  ask  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  paint¬ 
ing  to  try  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  or  "a 
sunset  on  Mt.  Blanc  for  his  first  venture,  but  to  copy 
some  small,  simple  thing  in  nature  like  an  oak  leaf 
or  a  pansy  blossom. 

Do  not  attempt  to  make  a  concert  piece  for  the 
piano  and  get  discouraged  because  you  fail,  as  you 
certainly  will,  but  fix  clearly  in  your  mind  the  idea 
or  mood  which  you  are  to  express;  then  try  with  a 
few  chords  or  a  short  phrase  of  melody  with  suit¬ 
able  accompaniment  to  embody  it  so  unmistakably 
that  a  person  in  the  next  room  will  understand  what 


you  are  trying  to  say  in  music  without  being  told. 

A  few,  seemingly  obvious,  suggestions  as  to  the 
modus  operandi  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  aid  to  the 
beginner. 

SELECTING  THE  KEY. 

First:  Select  your  key  deliberately  and  with  in¬ 
tention  in  reference  to  its  fitness  for  the  purpose 
you  have  in  view,  just  as  the  painter  chooses  his 
colors  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  intended  subject. 
He  would  not  take  blue  to  paint  a  meadow,  or  red 
for  the  summer  sky,  and  he  would  not  pick  up  any¬ 
thing  at  random  and  try  to  make  it  serve  a  given 
purpose.  He  must  select  carefully,  using  his  judg¬ 
ment.  Every  key  or  tonality  has  its  own  peculiar 
character  and  tone-color;  is  specially  adapted  for 
the  expression  of  certain  moods,  and  wholly  unfit 
for  others. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  major  keys  are  the 
brightest,  most  cheerful,  especially  those  in  sharps. 
The  majors  in  flats  are  more  tender  and  subdued  in 
color,  better  suited  to  the  expression  of  tranquil 
and  pensive,  but  still  quietly  happy  moods.  The 
minors  express  varying  degrees  of  sadness,  despond¬ 
ency  and  despair. 

Your  key  decided  upon,  bear  in  mind  that  you  have 
three  elements  at  your  disposal,  and  only  three: 
rhythm,  melody  and  harmony. 

Each  of  these  has  a  distinct  and  independent  means 
of  expression,  and  these  three  combined  form  the 
sum  total  of  the  composer’s  resources  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  all  but  infinite  variety  of  effects  within 
the  scope  of  tonal  art,  emotional  or  descriptive. 
Rhythm  is  the  simplest  of  these  elements,  the  easiest 
to  grasp  and  always  the  first  to  be  utilized. 

In  the  musical  evolution  of  the  primitive  races 
the  instruments  of  percussion,  like  the  drum  and  the 
tom-tom,  antedate  all  others  in  history.  A  slow, 
monotonous  rhythm  suggests,  and  produces,  depres¬ 
sion,  physical  and  mental.  A  more  rapid  and  varied 
movement  indicates  and  causes  elation,  excitement, 
courage  and  gaiety. 

Melody  comes  next  in  the  development  of  a  race 
or  an  individual.  It  was  suggested  and  based  upon 
the  inflexions  of  the  human  voice  rising  in  pitch  and 
increasing  in  power  in  surprise,  delight,  exultation; 
falling  in  disappointment,  sadness  and  pain.  The 
gradual  sinking  in  semitone  intervals  especially  indi¬ 
cates  longing  and  distress. 

Harmony  is  the  last  to  be  evolved,  the  most  com¬ 
plex  and  by  far  the  richest  and  most  varied  in  its 
possibilities,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  command  for  the  novice. 

A  careful  study  of  the  relations  and  possible  com¬ 
binations  of  chords  is,  of  course,  a  great  help  in 
acquiring  a  mastery  of  this  most  important  of  re¬ 
sources  in  musical  expression  and  a  study  of  estab¬ 
lished  and  well  defined  musical  forms  gives  greater 
facility  in  putting  one’s-  ideas  in  clear  and  logical 
shape:  but  neither  will  make  a  composer,  any  more 
than  the  study  of  syntax  and  prosody  will  make  a 
poet.  Only  familiarity,  bred  by  constant,  practical 
use  of  musical  material,  musical  symbolism,  and 
terminology,  will  develop  any  real  capacity  in  the 
line  of  self-expression. 

THE  CAPACITY  FOR  SELF-EXPRESSION. 

You  may  study  grammars  and  dictionaries  all  you 
please  but  you  will  never  learn  to  speak  any  lan¬ 
guage  fluently  till  you  begin  to  hear  it  spoken  and 
to  speak  it  yourself  in  daily  life.  The  same  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true  of  music. 

If  you  would  compose,  begin  by  composing.  Learn 
the  possibilities  of  the  art  and  your  own  limitations 
by  practical  experiment,  then  extend  and  enlarge 
both. 

When  you  have  found  that  you  can  express  a 
single,  simple  emotion  clearly  in  a  few  measures, 
try  something  a  little  more  complex  in  a  somewhat 
more  extended  form,  fear  or  sadness  changing  to 
relief  or  joy,  happiness  suddenly  clouded  by  grief, 
despair  brightening  into  the  dawn  of  hope.  Then, 
later,  try  something  in  a  more  objective  and  realistic 
vein;  a  boat  ride  with  a  rocking  motion,  the  dip  of 
the  oars  and  plash  of  the  waves  suggested  in  the 
accompaniment,  and  little  embellishments;  the  gen¬ 
eral  mood  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  melody 
and  the  harmonic  coloring. 

Try  to  imitate  the  ripple  of  a  mountain  stream,  the 
sigh  of  the  wind,  the  fall  of  rain,  the  great  Atlantic 
rollers  breaking  on  a  lonely  beach,  the  flitter  and 
crackle  of  a  camp-fire  followed  by  an  Indian  war- 
dance  about  it;  in  short,  anything  that  your  fancy 
indicates.  Try,  not  once  but  many  times,  in  different 


ways.  Test  your  powers  and  the  latent  possibilities 
of  your  instrument  and  feel  the  delight  (and  there 
are  few  greater)  of  seeing  both  grow.  Dig,  dili¬ 
gently,  deep  into  the  secret  depths  of  your  being 
and  see  if  you  may  find  a  vein  of  the  precious  stuff 
of  which  genius  is  made,  for  it  is  made,  not  given  or 
flung  at  one’s  head. 

learn  the  real  significance  of  music. 

The  material  must  be  there,  of  course,  if  anything 
important  is  to  result,  but  it  will  never  see  the  light 
without  the  pick  and  shovel,  the  brawny  arm  and 
dogged  perseverance  of  the  laborer,  who  delves  for 
it  and  brings  it  forth  with  infinite  toil.  It  has  been 
said  that  "Genius  is  inspiration  and  talent  is  per¬ 
spiration,”  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  difference  between  them  except  that  in  degree, 
and  that  fame  like  daily  bread  must  be  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

If  you  fail  of  achieving  fame,  or  even  of  produc¬ 
ing  art-works  of  real  merit  by  the  process  outlined, 
you  will  at  least  learn  the  significance  of  music  as 
a  means  of  expression,  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
what  others  have  written  and  to  play  like  an  intel¬ 
ligent  being  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  what  is  in 
the  composition  and  not  merely,  parrot-like,  imitat¬ 
ing  the  inflections  of  the  teacher  in  a  phrase  learned 
by  rote. 

AN  INTERESTING  GAME. 

Let  me,  in  this  connection,  suggest  an  interesting 
and  helpful  exercise,  or,  if  you  will,  a  musical  game, 
for  use  at  meetings  of  musical  clubs  and  gatherings 
of  classes  of  piano  students. 

Let  each  person  present  write  on  a  slip  of  paper 
some  thought  or  emotion  or  scene  to  be  expressed 
in  music;  desposit  the  slips  in  a  box;  draw  lots,  or 
select  alphabetically,  for  turns  to  play.  Then  let 
each,  as  he  goes  to  the  piano,  take  a  slip  from  the 
box,  without  knowing,  or  letting  others  know,  what 
is  on  it,  take  a  moment  for  reflection  and  then  ex¬ 
press,  as  well  as  may  be,  on  the  piano,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  on  the  slip,  in  a  short  improvisation,  and  let 
the  members  of  the  audience  write  what  they  think 
is  on  the  slip  drawn;  then  read  them  and  compare 
the  original  with  the  impressions  the  playing  has 
produced.  This  will  stimulate  and  develop  not  only 
the  original  powers  of  the  player,  but  the  insight, 
perception  and  discrimination  of  the  listeners. 

If  the  improvisations  are  found  to  be  too  difficult 
or  too  unsatisfactory  at  first,  follow  the  same  plan, 
in  the  main,  but  let  the  slips  be  written  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  one  meeting  and  the  playing  done  at  the 
next,  thus  giving  the  player  a  chance  to  prepare  at 
home  and  at  leisure  a  brief  composition  expressing 
the  desired  thought  or  mood. 

A  NOVEL  TEST. 

Another  practical  plan  tor  work  along  this  line, 
especially  if  one  is  pursuing  it  alone,  would  be  (if 
I  may  be  pardoned  a  little  egotism)  to  secure  a  copy 
of  my  recent  book,  “Stories  of  Standard  Teaching 
Pieces,”  look  up  the  description  of  some  composition 
of  moderate  difficulty  with  which  you  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  (I  have  tried  to  explain  the  ideas  contained  in 
each  clearly),  fill  your  mind  with  the  thought,  or 
scene,  or  mood  described,  then  try,  for  two  weeks, 
to  express  it  to  your  satisfaction  on  the  piano. 
Memorize  or  write  down  the  final  result,  then  get 
the  music  mentioned,  study  it  carefully,  and  compare 
your  production  with  it,  in  detail,  and  see  where  it 
differs  or  falls  short  of  the  model  by  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn  or  whomsoever  the  composer  may  be. 
See  just  what  means  he  uses  for  the  required  end 
and,  if  possible,  the  precise  reason  for  it.  Notice  the 
effects  of  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  and  the 
details  of  form.  In  this  way  you  will  have  constant 
stimulus  for  the  imagination,  fresh  material  to  work 
on,  and  a  definite  model  to  strive  towards. 

Continue  the  process  with  other  compositions  in 
like  manner,  and,  if  you  have  any  creative  ability  at 
all,  dormant  within  you  it  will  awaken,  and  grow  in 
a  way  to  surprise  and  delight  you  beyond  all  expec¬ 
tation.  If  you  can,  submit  your  completed  produc¬ 
tions  for  correction  and  criticism  to  some  good 
teacher,  it  would  be  a  great  help,  but  unfortunately 
you  will  find  most  teachers  of  composition  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  form  than  the  content  of  your  work. 


It  has  been  charged  against  the  musician  that  he 
is  far  too  prone  to  talk  music  all  the  time.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  epigram  of  Sydney  Smith  regarding  Macauley, 
“He  has  occasional  flashes  of  silence  that  make  his 
conversation  perfectly  delightful.” 
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The  Conflict  of  Speech  and 


Song 


SPECIAL  EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Etude  desires  to  present  its  readers  with  a  series  of 
articles  reviewing  the  progress  of  opera  from  its  beginning 
to  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  presentation 
of  these  articles  in  any  one  issue  would  make  impossible  the 
variety  which  we  deem  all  essential,  we  have  decided  to  issue 
them  in  four  consecutive  numbers.  All  have  been  written 
by  authorities  of  the  highest  standing  and  all  are  equally 
interesting  and  instructive. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  OPERA, 

BY  HENRY  T.  FINCK. 

'fhis  article  appeared  in  the  first  of  our  two  opera  issues, 
published  last  month  (January).  It  discussed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  opera  down  to  Lully  and  Gluck. 


MODERN  ITALIAN  OPERA, 

BY  LOUIS  C.  ELSON, 

will  form  the  third  installment  of  the  series  and  will  be 
published  in  the  March  issue.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  educational  articles  this  eminent  critic  and  educator 
has  ever  written  and  will  prove  profitable  reading  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  Etude  readers. 


MODERN  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  OPERA, 

BY  ARTHUR  ELSON, 

author  of  “A  Critical  History  of  Opera,”  and  other  works, 
will  furnish  the  fourth  article  of  the  series  which  will  appear 
in  April,  and  complete  the  historical  and  critical  discussion 
of  a  subject  about  which  many  of  our  readers  have  been 
writing  us  for  years. 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  SPEECH  AND  SONG, 

BY  FREDERICK  CORDER, 

the  foremost  English  authority  upon  the  subject  of  opera  and 
the  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr. 
Corder  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  upon  musical  subjects.  He  presents  the 
second  phase  of  the  subject  (Gluck  to  Wagner)  in  the 
present  issue. 

The  above  title  sums  up  the  history  of  Opera 
during  its  whole  extent  of  three  hundred  and  ten 
years.  For  what  is  an  opera?  A  stage-play  set  to 
music,  you  will  reply.  A  vain  attempt  to  set  a 
stage-play  to  music  would  be  a  more  truthful  defi¬ 
nition.  For  even  in  the  most  exceptional  and  re¬ 
markable  instances  it  cannot  but  be  noticeable  that 
each  of  the  two  arts,  Drama  and  Music,  has  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  union.  Each  has  had  to  give  up  some¬ 
thing  and  has  injured  the  other  in  order  that  their 
union  should  become  possible.  For,  you  see,  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  poetical  parts  of  a  play  are 
the  least  vital  to  the  plot,  yet  it  is  just  these 
that  yearn  for  musical  expression.  The  necessary 
explanations  of  the  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  'can¬ 
not  be  really  sung,  but  merely  declaimed;  they 
demand  then  either  recitative  or  spoken  dialogue 
and  either  way  are  hostile  to  musical  interest.  One 
opera  is  lyric  and  though  teeming  with  melody  is 
despised  for  its  feeble  plot.  Another  is  dramatic  and 
the  complaint  is  that  it  has  no  tunes.  The  public  alter¬ 
nately  inclines  to  each  form  of  art,  but  the  difficulty 
seems  insoluble. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  describe  the  various 
phases  of  this  amicable  contest,  this  striving  for 
an  impossible  ideal,  dealing  principally  with  the  men 
who  have  really  endeavored  to  fight  against  the 
dead  weight  of  tradition  and  dull  convention,  which 
has  always  seemed  the  bar  to  progress.  We  shall 
see  as  we  proceed  whether  this  be  a  correct  idea 
or  no. 


PRIMITIVE  OPERAS. 

Musical  historians  tell  us  that  the  first  rea-  opera 
—  Peri’s  Eurydice  —  was  the  outcome  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  certain  young  Florentine  artists  to 
resuscitate  Greek  tragedy,  this  attempt  lasting  from 
about  1590  to  1600.  The  tradition  is  that  Greek 
plays  were  either  entirely  or  at  least  in  part  de¬ 
claimed  to  music,  as  the  Chinese  plays  are  still. 
Upon  what  plan  or  principles  the  Greeks  proceeded 
we  can  now  never  know,  but  the  result  was  doubt¬ 
less  pretty  much  what  it  is  on  the  Chinese  stage 
and  therefore  wholly  unfitted  for  modern  ears. 
Peri  s  opera,  portions  of  which  are  quoted  in 
various  histories,  seems  to  us  now  a  very  doleful 
affair,  the  verses  being  declaimed  in  the  dullest  of 
recitative  with  occasional  interludes  for  the  orches¬ 
tra  in  the  form  of  mild  minuets  or  country  dances. 
If  the  libretto,  regarded  as  a  play,  had  any  merit, 
this  was  only  obscured  by  the  music;  if  the  music 
had  any  interest  it  was  constantly  interrupted  by 
stage  requirements.  After  several  efforts  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind  had  been  made  there  came  one  of  those 
rare  minds  in  which  the  intellect  dominates  the 
musical  sense  and  thus  pushes  art  out  of  the  rut  in 
which  she  is  so  apt  to  move. 

A  RARE  MUSICAL  INNOVATOR. 

Claudio  Monteverde  (1568-1643)  has  been  exag¬ 
geratedly  called  the  Father  of  Modern  Music.  His 
claims  to  that  title  rest  upon  the  statement  made 
by  learned  antiquaries  that  he  was  the  first  to  employ 
unprepared  discords  in  music  (which  statement  is 
not  literally  true)  and  the  first  to  invent  orchestral 
effects  (about  which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever). 
As  regards  his  first  claim  the  truth  is  that  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  the  scientific  side  of  music  had 
been  unceasingly  practiced  by  the  church  musicians, 
till  counterpoint  had  degenerated  into  a  dull  and 
meaningless  formula.  There  was  bound  to  arise 
some  man  who  would  be  sufficiently  ignorant  or 
careless  of  tradition  to  attack  it  from  the  outside 
and  thus  strike  out  a  new  line.  Monteverde’s  so- 
called  innovations  seem  to  us  now  little  more  than 
the  mere  blunders  of  an  energetic,  but  not  very 
skilful  student.  They  are,  in  fact,  on  a  par  with  the 
harmonic  crudities  that  disfigure  Wagner’s  earliest 
attempts.  But,  as  in  this  case,  they  are  the  outcome 
of  sincerity,  of  the  man  whose  feelings  are  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  methods  of  expression.  Mark  Twain 
once  felicitously  advised  a  young  aspirant  to  fame 
to  “keep  his  feelings  where  he  could  reach  for  them 
with  a  dictionary.” 

This  was  just  the  advice  that  Monteverde  needed 
Still,  in  his  operatic  attempts  he  had  the  brains  to 
see,  what  all  his  fellows  had  overlooked,  that  to 
keep  an  audience  interested  in  a  whole  long  opera 
there  must  be  varied  interest  in  the  music.  Now 
music  at  this  period  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
be  capable  of  much  real  variety.  All  he  could  do, 
therefore,  was  to  enhance  the  dismal  recitative  and 
mild  country  dances  by  occasional  harmonic  shocks 
and  by  using  all  the  different  instruments  he  could 
get  as  a  corrective  to  the  monotonous  “basso  con- 
tinuo ;”  for  even  he  had  not  the  temerity  to  break 
away  from  this.  Indeed  it  lasted  for  a  full  150  years 
longer.  But  Monteverde,  having  the  advantage  of 
royal  patronage,  was  able  to  disregard  expense  and  to 
dazzle  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  in  his  brilliant  pro¬ 
ductions.  Unfortunately  the  spectacular  element  is 


one  which  appeals  only  too  well  ten  the  ignorant 
public. 

Opera  once  made  only  a  superior  kind  of  masque, 
attention  was  easily  diverted  from  the  main  point, 
the  structure  of  the  music.  Accordingly  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  with  Monteverde’s  suc¬ 
cessors  operatic  music  quickly  reverted  and  became 
a  mere  ballad  concert  sung  in  costume  on  the  stage. 
Such  was  the  opera  of  Scarlatti,  Handel  and  Por- 
pora.  Pedantry  and  formality  resumed  greater 
sway  than  ever,  dictating  the  number  of  characters 
and  the  kind  of  songs  each  was  to  sing,  while  the 
brainless  composers  submitted  smilingly  and  did 
exactly  as  they  were  told. 

In  England  alone  there  arose  one  splendid  com¬ 
poser,  Henry  Purcell  (1658-1695),  who  under  hap¬ 
pier  circumstances  might  have  swayed  the  world; 
but  England  was — England,  and  Purcell  died  young. 
He  had  the  true  dramatic  feeling;  his  operas,  or 
rather  musical  plays,  are  only  a  superior  kind  of 
masques,  but  now  and  again  you  come  upon  a 
piece  of  declamation  or  a  dramatic  chorus  which 
might  have  been  written  today.  It  is  characteristic 
of  our  nation  that  not  until  quite  recently  has  the 
attempt  been  made  to  print  all  his  MSS.  During  the 
250  years  that  they  have  been  neglected  of  course 
many  have  disappeared,  and  any  way  it  is  too  late  to  do 
him  justice  now.  But  Purcell’s  declamatory  reci¬ 
tative  is  second  only  to  Wagner’s,  and  the  dramatic 
scenes  entitled  “Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,”  and 
The  Complaint  of  Job,”  rise  to  an  astonishing 
degree  of  power. 

GLUCK’S  INFLUENCE. 

After  nearly  a  whole  century,  during  which  the 
song  writers  had  it  all  their  own  way,  arose  another 
intellectual  musician  who  felt  that  in  Lyric  Drama 
the  accent  must  not  be  on  Lyric  but  on  Drama. 
This  was  Christoph  Willibald  Gluck  (not  Gluck,  as 
the  amateurs  love  to  write  it),  who  began  like  most, 
by  being  quite  conventional,  but  owing  to  the  failure 
of  a  work  which  was  a  hash-up  of  all  his  best  stock, 
he  was  led  to  ask  himself,  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
with  the  apple,  “Why  an  opera  falls  to  the  ground?’’ 
It  could  not  be  the  fault  of  his  music;  so  he  was 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  libretti,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  purchased  just  like  music  paper, 
and  as  little  valued  by  composers.  One  Metastasio, 
a  court  poet,  had  almost  the  monopoly  of  their 
production  and  we  are  told  that  many  of  his  books 
were  set  by  forty  or  fifty  different  composers,  so 
he  must  have  made  a  good  thing  of  it.  The  bril¬ 
liant  idea  of  trying  some  one  else  occurred  to 
Gluck  and  a  gentleman  named  Calzabigi  supplied 
him  with  a  libretto  on  the  eternal  subject  of  Or¬ 
pheus.  It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  success  of 
this  opera  was  owing  to  the  sincerity  and  excellence 
of  this  book.  It  is  not  perfect,  the  foolish  classical 
tradition  of  making  the  opera  a  mere  commentary 
on  incidents  which  are  not  presented  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  still  lingers  and  checks  sympathy,  but  the 
composer  allows  himself  some  freedom  in  the  shape 
of  the  numbers,  occasionally  dispensing  with  the 
da  capo  so  fatal  to  dramatic  effect.  Gluck  tried  to 
be  dramatic;  that  was  his  great  merit.  I  consider 
that  his  actual  merits  have  been  rather  exaggerated 
— notably  by  Berlioz,  who  thought  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  him — and  that  his  intentions  were  in  advance 
of  his  achievements. 


THE  ETUDE 


The  reason  why  I  cannot  rave  over  Gluck  to  the  ' 
extent  that  some  critics  do  is  that  in  his  next 
works,  Alcestis  and  Paris  and  Helen — especially  the 
latter — he  reverted  to  old  methods  and  met  with 
comparative  failure.  The  man  who  can  return  on 
his  artistic  tracks  does  not  inspire  me  with  rever¬ 
ence.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  afterwards  im¬ 
proved  Alcestis  and  retrieved  his  position  which  he 
maintained  till  the  end  of  his  days.  The  one  beau¬ 
tiful  air  Che  faro  by  which  alone  he  is  known  to 
modern  audiences  is  not  a  representative  sample  of 
his  powers.  His  music  in  general  is  like  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  and  faded  Mozart.  When  I  remember  that 
Gluck  was  the  only  opera  writer  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  who  tried,  even  feebly,  to  get  beyond  the  hide¬ 
bound  traditions  of  his  time — the  “laws”  laid  down 
by  goodness  knows  whom — I  respect  and  honor  him. 
When  I  read  one  of  his  scores  1  confess  I  yawn. 

MOZART’S  WEAK  LIBRETTOS. 

It  is  curious  to  look  from  him  to  Mozart.  Mozart, 
although  a  fine  intelligence,  was  no  iconoclast. 
Had  he  been  ordered  to  write  nothing  but  strict 
four-part  counterpoint  he  would  have  cheerfully 
complied  and  ravished  our  ears  all  the  same.  The 
librettos  of  his  operas  are  simply  worthless,  every 
one:  how  he  can  have  consented  to  set  such  rub¬ 
bish  is  inconceivable.  Yet  II  Don  Giovanni,  Le 
Noaze  di  Figaro  and  II  Flauto  Magico  are  not  only 
full  of  lovely  music,  but  every  chance  afforded  by 
the  dramas  is  made  the  utmost  of.  There  is  aston¬ 
ishing  variety,  considering  the  limited  harmonic 
scope  and  delicious  instrumentation.  He  achieved 
the  remarkable  feat  of  combining  strict  musical 
form  and  dramatic  propriety  and  he  achieved  this 
feat  again  and  again.  His  concerted  pieces  and 
finals  are  exquisite,  but  he,  unlike  Gluck,  left  Reci¬ 
tative  as  barren  a  waste  as  the  worst  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors.  For  this  his  librettists  were  largely  to  blame. 

WEBER  AND  THE  NEW  ROMANTICISM. 

It  was  only  natural  that  after  this  an  improvement 
on  the  literary  side  should  be  attempted  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(1786-1826)  to  win  the  next  success  with  his  roman¬ 
tic  opera  Der  Freischiits.  In  this,  as  in  other  light 
operas,  the  explanatory  parts  were  spoken  dialogue 
and  recitative  but  little  employed.  But  when  it 
became  necessary  the  composer  accompanied  it 
with  such  originality  and  dramatic  vividness  as  to 
open  up  an  entirely  new  world  to  us.  In  his  more 
ambitious  attempts  Euryanthe  and  Oberon,  he  still 
further  exploited  this  new  path,  but  unfortunately  his 
musical  technique  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  grand  style.  Also  the 
librettos  of  these  two  works  gave  him  picturesque 
backgrounds  but  no  satisfactory  dramatic  incidents  or 
climaxes. 

By  this  time — the  early  half  of  the  19th  century 
— owing  to  a  great  supply  pf  fine  singers,-  espe¬ 
cially  in  Italy,  opera  was,  as-  we  say,  booming. 
Of  the  Italian  School  of  Rossini,  Mercadante,  Bel¬ 
lini  and  Donizetti,  which  simply  pandered  to  the 
worst  faults  of  these  vocalists,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  say  much.  Their  works  are  a  reversion  to. the 
worst  side  of  the  Scarlatti  and  Handel  tradition; 
they  seek  no  artistic  end. 

VERDI  AND  WAGNER. 

Yet  from  such  a  thought  could  arise  the  mighty 
figure  of  Giuseppe  Verdi  (1813-1901)  who,  begin¬ 
ning  as  badly  as  the  worst  of- his  congeners,  soared 
through  the  melodramatic  blatancies  of  II  Trovatore 
and  Rigoletto  to  the  semi-Wagnerian  Aida  and  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  magnificent  Otello  and  Falstaff  which 
are  not  even  yet  thoroughly  appreciated.  In  the 
last  of  these  the  Recitative  difficulty  is  surmounted 
in  really  triumphant  fashion,  yet  on  quite  different 
lines  from  those  pursued  by  the  mighty  Wagner. 
This  man  (1813-83),  who  made  the  operatic  ques¬ 
tion  entirely  his  life  work,  one  need  hardly  discuss 
fully  at  this  time  of  day.  But  the  most  cursory 
inspection  of  his  twelve  operas — or  music-dramas, 
as  they  are  more  justly  called  —  suffices  to  show 
how  he  labored  to  solve  the  problem  which  had 
floored  all  his  predecessors.  In  The  Fairies  we  have 
the  true  beginner’s  work,  with  a  libretto  on  the 
romantic  lines  then  favored;  \yith  music  a  conscious 
imitation  of  Weber,  Spohr  and  Marschner.  In 
,Rierst  we  have  a  rather  more  robust  libretto  and 
music  of  a  bolder  character.  With  The  Flying 
Dutch„  ..  i  comes  the  first  sign  of  originality;  the 
libretto  is  in  g-.od  verse,  the  subject  original  and 


daring,  the  music  picturesque  and  dramatic.  In 
Tannhauser  all  these  qualities  are  intensified,  but 
now  there  is  more  attempt  at  breaking  up  the  lyric 
forms.  In  Lohengrin  we  rise  still  higher;  the  bulk 
of  this  work  is  in  short  lyric  strains  interspersed 
with  recitative  and  semi-recitative.  Then  Wagner 
perceived  what  a  snare  octo-syllabic  rhymed  verse 
was;  he  abandoned  it  and  wrote  his  subsequent 
dramas  in  powerful  Scandinavian  verse  'of  short 
measure,  or  else  in  verse  of  irregular  metre. 

The  subjects,  startlingly  novel,  were  chosen  with 
much  care  and  research  and — greatest  innovation  of 
all — a  kind  of  music  was  at  last  evolved  which  was 
consummately  plastic.  The  orchestra  wove  an  end¬ 
less  and  iridescent  symphonic  web  out  of  the  pre¬ 
arranged  material  while  the  text  was  so  cunningly 
declaimed  above  it  that  there  was  no  definite 
boundary  between  the  lyric  and' the  dramatic  parts. 
This  homogeneity  of  style  is  seen  to  greatest  per¬ 
fection  in  Tristan  and  I  soldo  where  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  explanation  and  a  maximum  of  poetry,  but 
even  the  explanatory  portions  of  the  Nibelung’s  Ring 
are  marvelously  well  got  over. 

MODERN  WRITERS. 

For  quite  a  while  no  one  tried  to  follow  Wag¬ 
ner’s  lead,  though  all  composers  were  insensibly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  him.  I  shall  not  comment  upon  the 
operas  of  Richard  Strauss  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to  judge  them  impar¬ 
tially;  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  numerous 
composers  of  to-day  are  trying  new  kinds  of  con¬ 
tinuous  music,  with  varying  success.  The  operas 
of  Vincent  d’lndy,  the  Pelleas  et  Melisande  of 
Debussy,  the  Ariane  et  Barbe  bleue  of  Dukas,  are 
examples,  all  too  recent  to  criticize,  and  I  have 
before  me  a  remarkable  trilogy  by  the  late  Bohe¬ 
mian  composer  Zendo  Fibdich,  which  attempts 
once  more  to  resuscitate  the  Greek  drama.  It  is  a 
series  of  three  powerful  dramas  in  blank  verse  on 
the  Greek  story  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia.  The 
text  is  spoken  with  little  or  no  restraint,  but  the 
orchestra  supplies  a  thin,  yet  sufficient  and  never- 
ceasing  current  of  very  pleasant  music  artfully 
broken  up  by  pauses  and  rests  so  as  to  easily  keep 
with  the  actor’s  speech.  It  is  what  we  call  “melo¬ 
drama”  in  a  higher  and  more  refined  form. 

Melodrama  never  has  claimed  and  probably  never 
will  claim  general  admiration,  because  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  expected  to  listen  closely  to  drama  and 
music  at  once  (which  they  only  pretend  to  do  in 
opera).  Perhaps  we  are  more  likely  to  see  in  the 
future  a  development  of  the  dumb-show  play. 
Either  of  these  forms  of  art  at  least  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  dispensing  with  Recitative  and  thus  evading 
that  conflict  between  drama  and  music  which  it  has 
been  the  object  of  this  article  to  sketch.  That  con¬ 
flict  has  lasted  for  300  years  and  my  summary  of  it 
occupies  only  ten  times  as  many  words,  so  it  is 
perforce  a  very  inadequate  one.  But  when  people 
theorize  about  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  sister 
arts  remember  that  the  muses,  like  only  too  many 
other  families,  are  seen  at  their  best  apart.  When 
they  come  together  they  only  fight. 

BOCCHERINI  AND  HIS  ROYAL  PATRONS. 


Charles  IV  of  Spain  was  something  of  an  amateur 
musician,  and  took  pleasure  in  playing  the  violin. 
He  had  in  his  court  Boccherini,  the  violinist',  and  the 
two  used  to  play  together.  Boccherini,  however,  was 
obliged  to  play  second  fiddle  to  His  Majesty,  and  this 
did  not  altogether  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  artist,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  King  Charles  played  neither  in  time  nor 
in  tune. 

Boccherini  therefore  composed  a  piece  of  music  in 
which  all  the  work  was  given  to  the  second  violin,  while 
the  first  part  was  made  very  easy,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  preserve  the  kingly  dignity  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  own  talents. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  king  detected  the  trick,  and 
seized  Boccherini  by  the  collar  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  him  out  of  the  window.  The  Queen  inter¬ 
vened  and  Boccherini  was  released,  but  was  dismissed 
from  Spain  forever.  Later,  however,  the  King  repented, 
and  gave  his  violinist  a  yearly  stipend. 

Boccherini  eventually  obtained  a  position  with  the 
German  Emperor,  who  also  played  the  violin.  One  day 
his  new  employer  asked  him  “What  difference  do  you 
find  between  my  playing  and  that  of  my  cousin?” 

The  violinist  answered,  “Charles  IV  played  like  a 
king — but  your  Majesty  plays  like  an  Emperor.” 


THE  FORGOTTEN  THINGS. 


BY  CLARA  LOUISE  GRAY. 


Every  one  understands  the  fact  that  no  matter  what 
profession  he  is  pursuing,  the  forgotten  things  peep 
out  at  you  from  every  nook  and  corner.  The  for¬ 
gotten  incidents  will  keep  jumping  at  one  ev^ry 
moment  in  the  day  or  night,  and  things  that  we 
might  have  done  stare  at  us  continually;  we  all  for¬ 
get,  and  the  whole  world  forgets,  very  sad  to  relate. 
Why  do  we  not,  to  indulge  in  slang,  “get  a  hustle 
on,”  and  stop  forgetting?  Things  would  grow 
brighter  instanter. 

On  going  to  a  lesson  of  one  of  my  little  piano¬ 
forte  pupils  one  afternoon  and  entering  the  large 
hall,  I  found  out  that  I  was  a  trifle  early,  which  is 
a  good  fault,  by  the  way.  I  sat  down  with  a  sigh 
of  contentment  to  await  the  child’s  return  from 
school,  but  my  contentment  was  soon  to  be  broken, 
for  suddenly,  as  I  rested,  I  heard  voices  which  came 
from  the  other  room.  I  was  in  a  predicament,  for 
I  could  not  move  either  one  way  or  the  other,  mid, 
though  I  stopped  my  ears,  I  could  not  help  hearing 
the  conversation. 

“I  do  wish  that  Alice  would  come  home  frbm 
school,”  said  her  mother,  “for  this  is  the  day  of 
her  piano  lesson  and  her  music  teacher  will  soon 
be  here.” 

“Do  you  like  Miss  G.?”  asked  the  lady  who  was 
with  Alice’s  mother.  I  put  my  fingers  into  my  ears 
harder,  than  ever.  “Why  I  wanted  to  know,”  went 
on  the  same  tone,  “is  because  I  am  going  to  start 
Ethel  in  next  month  with  some  teacher,  and  I 
thought  if  you  liked  Miss  G.  I  might  try  her.” 

“Alice  is  advancing  under  her  method,”  went  on 
the  mother,  “and  I  know  that  Alice  loves  her  music 
teacher  very  much,  and  this  is  really  a  great  deal, 
and  Miss  G.  tries  hard  to  please.  But  there  is  one 
thing  in  which  I  feel  that  she  fails,  and  that  is,  ‘she 
forgets  the  little  things.’  ” 

"In  what  way?”  asked  the  other. 

“Well,  for  instance,”  answered  the  mother,  “some 
time  ago  I  asked  her  if  she  would  get  me  some"  of 
that  mending  paper  to  mend  Alice’s  music  book ;  I 
do  not  like  it  to  be  so  torn,  as  it  does  not  look  well  on 
the  piano.  I  have  asked  her  three  or  four  times  since, 
and  she  is  always  lovely  and  nice  about  it,  but  she 
keeps  saying  she  will  do  it  to-morrow,  and  to¬ 
morrow,  but  she  has  not  got  it  yet,  and  I  don’t  like 
to  keep  on  asking  for  it.  She  means  well,  but  she 
keeps  ’forgetting,  that  is  all.” 

How  my  face  burned  and  I  could  not  say  a  word. 

“Then,  not  long  ago  Alice  wished  for  a  new  march 
— you  know  the  teacher  in  school -often  wants  those 
who  are  learning  the  piano  to  play  a  march  for  the 
children.  Alice  asked  Miss  G.  if  she  would  not  get 
her  a  pretty  one  to  play,  and  she  said  she  would, 
but  she  forgot  that  also.  Alice  is  so  much  interested 
in  her  work  that  I  do  not  want  her  to  be  discouraged 
by  anything  like  this.  It  makes  it  very  hard,  hut 
Alice  thinks  so  much  of  her  teacher  that  I  shall  not 
make  any  change,  at  least  for  the  present.” 

I  gave  a  small  sigh  of  relief. 

“Other  things  come  up  at  almost  every  lesson  that 
Miss  G.  forgets,  but  I  am  going  to  keep  on  a  while 
longer  and  give  her  a  fair  trial,  and  see  if  she  will 
not  wake  up  and  do  better.  She  is  a  good  girl  with 
lots  of  brain  and  sense,  and  in  the  end  she  may  take 
a  tumble  and  right-about  face.” 

In  my  heart  of  hearts  how  I  did  thank  this  good, 
kind  woman,  and  wish  that  there  were  more  like  her 
in  the  world.  When  I  was  able  to  listen  again  the 
same  voice  was  talking. 

“Are  you  going  to  engage  her?” 

“I  had  thought  about  doing  so,”  answered  the 
other.  “However,  I  could  not  think  of  doing  so 
now  under  any  circumstances.  The  little  things  go 
to  make  up  our  life  and  are  in  some  ways  more 
important  than  the  large  ones,  and  this  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  impart  to  Ethel  every  day.  If  this 
Miss  G.  forgets  the  little  things,  the  time  will  come 
when  she  will  forget  other  things  more  important 
yet.  No,  I  want  someone  more  stable  for  a  teacher.” 

I  could  have  cried  with  disappointment,  for  the 
lady  was  a  very  influential  woman  and  I  had  been 
trying  hard  and  long  to  get  her  little  girl,  and  ( 
through  my  own  carelessness  I  had  lost  her.  It 
was  a  hard  lesson,  but  one  I  never  forgot. 


Tn  music,  coherence  and  completeness  are  indispens¬ 
able  in  every  composition,  however  small. — Schumann. 
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FRIEDRICH  VON  FLOTOW. 

(Flo'-toh.) 

Flotow  was  born  near  Mecklenburg, 
and  died  at  Darmstadt,  January  24, 
1883.  He  was  the  son  of  a  German 
nobleman  and  was  educated  for  the 
diplomatic  service.  The  love  of  music, 
however,  proved  too  strong  for  him, 
and  when  he  went  to  Paris  in  1827 
he  yielded  to  his  musical  aspirations, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Reicha.  The 
Revolution  of  1830  drove  him  away 
for  a  time,  but  he  soon  returned  to 
Paris,  and  produced  his  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  the  houses  of  his  aristocratic 
friends.  His  first  operatic  success  in 
public  was  a  work  entitled  Le  Naufrage 
de  la  Mcduse,  produced  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Renaissance,  1839.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  re-written  and  produced  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  1845,  and  became  a  popular  favorite 
in  Germany.  Several  operas  and  ballets 
followed  with  varying  success.  The  best 
known  of  his  works  are  the  operas  Stra- 
della  and-  Martha.  Stradella  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  short  lyric  piece,  and  was-  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  into  operatic  form,  and 
achieved  great  popularity  in  Germany, 
though  it  failed  in  London,  and  was 
never  produced  in  Paris.  Martha  is  the 
best  and  also  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
works.  It  was  produced  in  Vienna,  1847, 
and  quickly  spread  all  over  the  world. 
In  1856  Flotow  was  appointed  Intendant 
at  the  Court  theatre,  Schwerin,  a  post 
he  retained  until  1863,  when  he  returned 
to  Paris.  In  1868  he  removed  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Vienna. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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FRANZ  LEHAR. 

(Lay-har) 

Lehar  was  born  April  30,  1870,  at 
Komarom,  Hungary.  He  received  his 
musical  education  at  the  Prague  Con¬ 
servatory,  and  from  there  went  as  con- 
certmaster  to  Elberfeld-Barmen.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  became  a  military  bandmaster, 
and  served  with  many  infantry  regiments 
in  various  parts  of  Austria-Hungary.  He 
left  the  army  in  1902  to  fill  the  post  as 
conductor  of  the  Vienna  1  heater.  In 
this  year  he  also  acted  as  conductor  of 
the  Rie*senorchesters — the  Giant  Orches¬ 
tra— at  “Venice  in  Vienna,”  a  great  exhi¬ 
bition  held  in  the  Austrian  capital.  Le¬ 
har  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
composer  of  The  Merry  Widow,  the 
most  successful  musical  comedy  of  recent 
times.  It  was  produced  in  Vienna,  1905, 
and  its  entrancing  waltz  tunes  spread 
across  Europe  and  America  like  a  sum¬ 
mer  heat-wave.  Gipsy  Love  has  also 
proved  popular  in  this  country,  and  so 
have  other  works  of  his  which  have  been 
produced  in  German  in  America.  He  has 
also  composed  marches,  overtures,  and  a 
symphonic  poem.  Like  our  own  Victor 
Herbert,  Lehar  is  one  of  a  small  band  of 
well-schooled  composers  the  world  has 
produced,  who  has  succeeded  in  appealing 
to  the  mass  of  people  by  their  melodious 
and  vivacious  charm,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  delighted  trained  musicians  by 
their  certainty  of  technique.  Mozart 
paved  the  way  with  his  Magic  Flute  and 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and  since  him 
there  have  been  Johann  Strauss,  Plan- 
quette,  Sullivan,  Offenbach,  and  a  few — 
too  few — others.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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GASPARO  LUIGI  PACIFICO 

SPONTINI. 

(Spon-tee'-ne) 

Spontini  was  born  at  Majolati,  An- 

cona,  Nov.  14,  1774,  and  died  there  Jan. 

24,  1851.  He  studied  at  the  Conserva- 

X 

0 

tory,  Naples,  under  Sala  and  Tritto.  His 

0 

X 

success  as  a  composer  also  won  him  val- 

U 

w 

uable  assistance  from  Piccinni.  He  won 

0 

oi 

distinction  in  Naples,  Venice,  Rome  and 

e 

elsewhere  as  an  opera  composer,  and 

then  proceeded  to  Paris.  Here  he  found 

in 

G 

that  the  facile  Neapolitan  style  of  opera 

rO 

was  regarded  with  some  contempt,  and 

G 

he  made  Mozart  and  Gluck  his  models. 

.£ 

This  resulted  in  the  production  of  La 

u 

Vestale,  in  1807,  and  he  became  a  great 

c 

favorite.  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 

x 

Josephine  encouraged  him  in  his  work. 

to 

Ferdinand  Cortes  proved  almost  as 

0 

successful  as  La  Vestale.  He  became 

0) 

director  of  Italian  Opera,  1810-12,  but 

1 n 
a 

was  dismissed  for  “financial  irregulari- 

a 

ties.”  The  post  was  restored  to  him  by 

qj 

G 

Louis  XVIII,  but  he  sold  it  to  Catalani. 

His  last  year  in  Paris  (1819)  witnessed 

0 

CO 

the  production  of  Olympic,  a  work  which 

XI 

failed  at  first,  but  after  much  revision 

> 

became  a  great  favorite.  From  1820  to 

O 

X 

1841  he  was  in  Berlin  as  court  composer 

G 

to  Frederick  II.  Spontini  became  a  bril- 

liant  figure  at  the  German  court,  but 

6 

created  far  more  enemies  than  friends. 

3 

After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  he  was 

superseded,  narrowly  escaping  imprison- 

ment  and  disgrace.  In  recognition  of 

his  past  services,  however,  he  was  par- 

doned  and  well  pensioned. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

/ 

STEPHEN  HELLER. 

Heller  was  born  May  15,  1815,  at 
Pesth,  Hungary,  and  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
14,  1888.  He  studied  with  Anton  Halm, 
in  Vienna,  and  at  an  early  age  made  his 
debut  in  Pesth.  After  a  tour  through 
Germany  he  settled  in  Augsburg,  1830-33, 
where  he  suffered  a  prolonged  illness, 
and  added  to  his  stock  of  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  during  his  recovery.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1838,  and  quickly  established 
himself  as  a  teacher  of  unusual  ability. 
He  rarely  appeared  in  public,  though  he 
gave  concerts  in  London  in  1850  and 
again  in  1862.  His  main  life-work,  how¬ 
ever,  was  teaching  and  composing  for  the 
piano.  The  value  of  his  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  is  noticeable  in  his  admirable 
Studies,  which  have  proved  of  immense 
‘value  to  students— particularly  Opus  16, 
Nos.  45,  46  and  47.  Of  his  other  com¬ 
positions,  the  Tarantelle  in  A  flat  (Op. 
85)  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  It  is 
probably  the  most  familiar  example  of 
this  famous  Italian  dance  in  existence. 
He  also  wrote  many  other  excellent 
pieces  of  marked  originality,  such  as  Les 
Nuits  Blanches,  and  Ini  Walde.  His 
knowledge  of  the  pianoforte  is  further 
shown  in  the  excellent  transcriptions  of 
many  of  the  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn 
compositions.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  attempted  to  write  large  orches¬ 
tral  works,  but  confined  himself  tc  the 
smaller  forms,  in  which  he  was  very 
prolific.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his 
pupils  of  Isidor  Philipp,  of  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 


WILLIAM  VINCENT  WALLACE. 

Wallace  was  born  at  Waterford,  Ire- 

land,  July  1,  1813,  and  died  at  the  Cha- 

teau  de  Bergen,  in  the  Pyrenees,  Oct.  12, 

1865.  The  family  migrated  to  Dublin,  and 

Wallace  soon  became  known  as  a  violin- 

O 

O 

ist,  organist  and  conductor.  He  went  to 

O. 

Australia  in  1835,  and  for  a  time  lived 

U 

adventurously  by  sea  and  land.  In  1845  he 

o> 

found  himself  in  London.  Maritana  was 

written  and  produced  at  Drury  Lane  the 

U 

V 

CO 

same  year,  and  established  Wallace’s 

G 

reputation.  Other  operas  followed,  but 

G 

in  1849  he  was  in  charge  of  a  concert 

C 

party  in  South  America.  Fourteen  years 

u 

in  Germany  folowed,  where  his  piano 

E 

music  was  in  great  demand.  Little  of  it 

to 

is  now  remembered,  though  his  first 

■w. 

Polka  de  Concert  and  the  piano  arange- 

G 

ment  of  Paganini’s  Witches’  Dance  are 

still  with  us.  He  was  invited  to  write 

CO 

an  operji  for  Paris,  but  his  eyesight  fail- 

p* 

ed  him,  and  he  undertook  another  trip 

<u 

C  . 

to  North  and  South  America.  He  lost 

a  fortune  in  New  York,  but  made 

O 

TO 

another  by  concert  work,  and  returned 

X 

to  London  in  1853.  His  Lurline  was  pro- 

> 

duced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1860,  and  was 

V 

X 

followed  by,  other  operas,  now  mostly 

c 

0 

forgotten.  Wallace  had  remarkable  gifts 

3 

as  a  composer,  but  suffered  from  a  “fatal 

O 

+-> 

facility’’  which  led  to  the  production  of 

3 

O 

many  works  of  no  permanent  value.  His 

taste  for  adventure  also  interfered  with 

his  success  to  a  great  extent.  His  tune- 

ful  Maritana.  however,  will  always  de- 

light  lovers  of  simple  melody. 

(Tlie  Etude  Gallery.) 

JEAN  DE  RESZKE. 

(Resh’-kay.) 

De  Reszke  was  born  at  Warsaw, 

Poland,  Jan.  14,  1850.  He  studied  with 

Ciaffei,  Cotogni  and  Sbriglia.  He  made 

his  first  operatic  appearance  in  Venice, 

X 

0 

1874,  and  sang  in  London,  1875.  He  was 

X 

then  supposed  to  be  a  baritone  and  as 

a 

such  made  a  reputation  for  himself  not 

0 

w 

only  in  London,  but  also  in  Paris  and 

G 

Italy.  He  first  appeared  as  a  tenor  in 

4-» 

h 

Madrid,  1879,  and  was  first  tenor  at  the 

01 

G 

Paris  Opera,  1884-1889.  He  appeared  in 

V 

the  first  productions  of  many  famous 

cfl 

operas,  including  Gounod’s  Romeo  et 

G 

’So 

Juliette,  and  Massenet’s  operas,  Le  Cid 

Ih 

2 

and  Herodiade.  He  made  his  debut  at 

G 

Covent  Garden,  in  1888,  and  appeared 

3 

there  every  year  until  1900,  his  parts  in- 

to 

eluding  John  of  Leyden,  the  Duke  in  Un 

^0 

Ballo,  Don  Jose,  Phoebus,  in  Goring 

Thomas’s  Esmeralda,  Lancelot  in  Bern- 

0) 

<d 

berg’s  Elaine,  and  Werther  in  Massenet’s 

•  opera.  He  became  especially  famous, 

£ 

however,  as  a  singer  in  Wagner’s  operas, 

X 

and  in  parts  such  as  Walther,  Siegfried 

JS 

and  Tristan  he  was  unrivalled.  He  made 

>* 

his  New  York  debut  in  1895,  and  though 

> 

rt 

he  was  something  of  a  failure  at  first,  he 

X 

soon  established  himself  as  the  world’s 

G 

O 

leading  tenor.  The  most  remarkable 

+< 

3 

thing  about  De  Reszke  perhaps  was  his 

method  of  singing  the  heavy  Wagner 

3 

a 

roles  in  which  he  admirably  interpreted 

the  dramatic  side,  without  sacrificing 

vocal  purity.  He  suffered  a  severe  ill- 

ness  in  1904,  and  since  then  has  been  en- 

gaged  in  teaching  in  Paris. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.! 
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If  My  Daughter  Should  Study  for 

Grand  Opera 

An  interview  secured  expressly  for  The  Etude  with  the  eminent  Grand 
Opera  Tenor  and  Operatic  Impresario 

ANDREAS  DIPPEL 

Director  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company 


IH«  Person  Is  better  qualified  to  talk  upon  this  sublect 
than  _ Mr.  Andreas  Dippel,  general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia-*  hiioago  Grand  Opera  Company,  one  of  the  youngest 
impresarios  that  ever  guided  the  destinies  of  a  grand  opera¬ 
te  organization.  lie  was  born  at  Cassel.  Germany,  Novem- 
ber  30,  1866.  His  father  was  a  manufacturer.  He  was 
educated  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  where 
he  was  graduated.  Entering  a  banking  house  in  1882,  he 
continued  in  that  occupation  for  live  years,  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  a  sound  business  education.  In  the  mean- 
will^  he  began  the  study  of  the  voice  under  lime.  Zott- 
mayr  a  famous  singer  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  at 
Cassel.  He  left  his  home  in  1887,  going  to  Berlin.  Milan 
and  \  ienna,  where  he  continued  his  studies  with  such 
masters  as  Profs.  Julius  Hey,  Alberto  Leoni  and  Johann 
J.ess.  This  extensive  musical  training,  added  to  his  profi¬ 
ciency  in  four  different  languages,  enabled  him  to  sing  all 
the  leading  tenor  parts  in  Italian.  French  and  German 
operas  with  equal  success.  In  1887  he  secured  an  engage- 
ment  at  the  Stadt-Theatre,  in  Bremen,  and  made  his  debut 
’d.  -‘■he  1’  lying  Dutchman.”  While  his  engagement  at 

this  theatre  lasted  until  1892,  he  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  during  the  season  of  1890-91  to  sing  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  His  American  debut 
was  made  on  November  26.  1900,  in  Franchetti's  “Asrael  ” 
under  the  conductorship  of  Anton  Seidi.  Upon  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  Bremen  engagement  he  visited  the  United 
states  for  a  concert  tour,  during  which  he  sang  under  the 
eminent  conductors,  Anton  Seidi,  Arthur  Nikisch  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Thomas.  Returning  to  Germany  he  sang  at  the 
Stadt-Theatre  in  Breslau  during  the  seasons  of  1892-93,  and 
from  1893  to  1898  he  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Court 
Opera  in  Vienna.  In  1898  Mr.  Dippel  returned  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  then  under  Maurice  Grau. 
During  four  seasons  Mr.  Dippel  filled  engagements  at  the 
Royal  Opera.  Covent  Garden.  London  ;  the  Roval  Opera. 
Munich,  and  at  the  Bayreuth  Festivals.  Ills  repertoire  was 
truly  remarkable,  comprising  nearly  150  different  parts  in 
works  of  the  German  school  from  Mozart  to  Wagner;  the 
Italian,  from  Donizetti  to  Puccini,  as  well  as  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  France.  In  addition  to  this  he  has 
a  repertoire  of  over  60  oratorios.  Perhaps  the  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  work  of  Mr.  Dippel  was  done  as  a  singer  of  Wag¬ 
nerian  roles.  In  February.  1908,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  appointed  Mr.  Dippel 
to  the  important  post  of  Administrative  Manager  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Seeing  greater  opportunities  in 
being  the  sole  director  of  a  grand  opera  company  he  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  new  rhiladelphia-Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Company,  retaining,  however,  bis  connection  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  as  Honorary  Associate  — 
Editor's  Note.] 

“The  training  of  the  girl  designed  to  become  a 
great  prima  donna  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
problems  imaginable.  You  ask  me  to  consider  the 
I  case  of  an  imaginary  daughter  designed  for  the 
career  in  order  to  make  my  opinions  seem  more 
pertinent.  Very  well.  If  my  daughter  were  study¬ 
ing  for  grand  opera,  and  if  she  were  a  very  little 
girl,  I  should  first  watch  her  very  carefully  to  see 
whether  she  manifested  any  uncontrollable  desire  or 
ambition  to  become  a  great  singer.  Without  such 
a  desire  she  will  never  become  great.  Usually  this 
ambition  becomes  evident  at  a  very  early  age. 
Then  I  should  realize  that  the  mere  desire  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  singer  is  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  actual  requirements. 

“She  must  have,  first  of  all.  fine  health,  abundant 
vitality  and  an  artistic  temperament.  She  must 
show  signs  of  being  industrious.  She  should  have 
the  patience  to  wait  until  real  results  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  attributes  that 
it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all.  But  they  are 
all  worth  considering  seriously.  Why?  Simply 
because  if  they  are  not  considered  she  may  be 
obliged  to  spend  years  of  labor  for  which  she  will 
receive  no  return  except  the  most  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  conceivable.  Of  the  thousands  of  girls  who 
study  to  become  prima  donnas  only  a  very  few  can 
succeed  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  others 
either  abandon  their  ambitions  or  assume  lesser 
roles  from  little  parts  down  to  the  chorus. 

“You  will  notice  that  I  have  said  but  little  about 
her  voice.  During  her  childhood  there  is  very  little 
means  of  judging  of  the  voice.  Some  girls’  voice- 
that  seem  very  promising  when  they  are  children 


often  turn  out  in  a  most  disappointing  manner.  So 
you  see  I  would  be  obliged  to  consider  the  other 
qualifications  before  I  even  thought  of  the  voice. 
Of  course,  if  the  child  showed  no  inclination  for 
music  or  did  not  have  the  ability  to  ‘hold  a  tune,’ 
I  should  assume  that  she  was  one  of  those  fre¬ 
quent  freaks  of  nature  which  no  amount  of  musical 
training  can  save. 


Andreas  Dippel. 

“Above  all  things  I  should  not  attempt  to  force 
her  to  take  up  a  career  against  her  own  natural  in¬ 
clinations  or  gifts.  The  designing  mother  who  de¬ 
sires  to  have  her  own  ambitions  realized  in  her 
daughter  is  the  bane  of  every  impresario.  With  a 
will  power  worthy  of  a  Bismarck  she  maps  out  a 
career  for  the  young  lady  and  then  attempts  to 
force  the  child  through  what  she  believes  to  be  the 
proper  channels  leading  to  operatic  success.  She 
realizes  that  great  singers  achieve  fame  and  wealth 
and  she  longs  to  taste  of  these.  It  is  this  that 
prompts  her  to  fight  all  obstacles  rather  than  any 
particular  love  for  her  child.  No  amount  of  advice 
or  persuasion  can  make  her  believe  that  her  child 
cannot  become  another  Tetrazzini,  or  Garden,  or 
Schumann-Heink,  if  only  the  impresario  will  give 
her  a  chance.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Fate  and 
Nature  have  a  conspiracy  to  keep  the  particular 
young  lady  in  the  role  of  a  stenographer  or  a  dress¬ 
maker.  and  in  the  battle  with  Fate  and  Nature  even 
the  most  ambitious  mother  must  be  defeated.” 


HER  VERY  EARLY  TRAINING. 

Once  determined  that  she  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
success  in  the  operatic  field  I  should  take  the  great¬ 
est  possible  care  of  her  health,  both  physically  and 
intellectually.  Note  that  I  lay  particular  stress 
upon  her  physical  training.  It  is  most  important, 
as  no  one  but  the  experienced  singer  can  form  any 
idea  of  what  demands  are  made  upon*the  endurance 
and  strength  of  the  opera  singer. 

Her  general  education  should  be  conducted  upon 
the  most  approved  lines.  Anything  which  will  de¬ 
velop  and  expand  the  mind  will  be  useful  to  her 
m  later  life.  The  later  operatic  roles  make  far 
greater  demands  upon  the  mentality  of  the  singer 
than  those  of  other  days.  The  singer  is  no  longer 
a  parrot  with  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  come  be¬ 
fore  the  footlights  and  sing  a  few  beautiful  tones 
to  a  few  gesticulations.  She  is  expected  to  act  and 
to  understand  what  she  is  acting.  I  would  lay 
great  stress  upon  history— the  history  of  all  na¬ 
tions  she  should  study  the  manners,  the  dress,  the 
customs,  the  traditions,  and  the  thought  of  different 
epochs.  In  order  to  be  at  home  in  “Pelleas  and 
Melisande,”  or  “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  or  “La 
Boheme”  she  must  have  acquainted  her  mind  with 
the  historical  conditions  of  the  time  indicated  by 
the  composer  and  librettist. 

HER  FIRST  MUSICAL  TRAINING. 

Her  first  musical  training  should  be  musical. 
That  is,  she  should  be  taught  how  to  listen  to 
beautiful  music  before  she  ever  hears  the  word 
technic.  She  should  be  taught  sight  reading,  and 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  read  any  melody  as  easily 
as  she  would  read  a  book.  The  earlier  this  study 
is  commenced  with  the  really  musical  child  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Before  it  is  of  any  real  value  to  the  singer 
her  sight  reading  should  become  second  nature. 
She  should  have  lost  all  idea  of  the  technology  of 
the  art  and  read  with  ease  and  naturalness.  This 
is  of  immense  assistance.  Then  she  should  study 
the  piano  thoroughly.  The  piano  is  the  door  to  the 
music  of  the  opera.  The  singer  who  is  dependent 
upon  some  assistant  to  play  over  the  piano  scores 
is  unfortunate.  It  is  not  really  necessary  for  her 
to  learn  any  of  the  other  instruments,  but  she 
should  be  able  to  play  readily  and  correctly.  It 
will  help  her  in  learning  scores  more  than  anything 
else.  It  will  also  open  the  door  to  much  other 
beautiful  music  which  will  elevate  her  taste  and 
ennoble  her  ideals. 

She  should  go  to  the  opera  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  that  she  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  roles  intuitively.  If  she  cannot  attend  the 
opera  itself  she  can  at  least  gain  an  idea  of  the 
great  operatic  music  through  the  talking  machines. 

I  he  “repertory”  of  records  is  now  very  large,  but 
of  course  does  not  include  all  of  the  music  of  all 
of  the  scepes. 

She  should  be  taught  the  musical  traditions  of  the 
different  historical  musical  epochs  and  the  different 
so-called  music  schools.  First  she  should  study 
musical  history  itself  and  then  become  acquainted 
with  the  music  of  the  different  periods.  The  study 
of  the  violin  is  also  an  advantage  in  training  the 
ear  to  listen  for  correct  intonation,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  absolutely  necessary. 
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THE  VISIT  TO  THE  IMPRESARIO. 


LANGUAGES. 

All  educators  recognize  the  fact  that  languages 
are  attained  best  in  childhood.  The  child’s  power 
of  mimicry  is  so  wonderful  that  they  acquire  a 
foreign  language  quite  without  any  suggestion  of 
accent  in  a  time  which  will  always  put  their  elders 
to  shame.  Foreign  children  who  come  to  America 
before  the  age  of  ten  speak  both  their  native  tongue 
and  English  with  equal  fluency. 

The  first  foreign  language  to  take  up  should  be 
Italian.  Properly  spoken  there  is  no  language  so 
mellifluous  as  Italian.  The  beautiful  quantitative 
value  given  to  the  vowels — the  natural  quest  for 
euphony  and  the  necessity  for  accurate  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  in  order  to  make 
the  grammatical  sense  understandable  is  a  training 
for  both  the  ear  and  the  voice. 

Italy  is  the  land  of  song,  and  most  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  give  their  directions  in  Italian.  Not  onl\ 
the  usual  musical  terms,  but  the  other  directions 
are  denoted  in  Italian  by  the  orchestra  conductors, 
and  if  the  singer  does  not  understand  she  must 
suffer  accordingly. 

After  the  study  of  Italian  I  would  recommend  in 
order  French  and  German.  If  my  daughter  were 
studying  for  opera  I  should  certainly  leave  nothing 
undone  until  she  had  mastered  Italian,  French. 
German  and  English.  Although  she  would  not  have 
many  opportunities  to  sing  in  English  under  present 
conditions  the  Engh'sh-speaking  people  in  America. 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia 
are  great  patrons  of  musical  art,  and  the  artist  must 
of  course  travel  in  some  of  these  countries. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  VOICE  ITSELF. 

Her  actual  voice  study  should  not  commence  be¬ 
fore  she  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  In 
the  hands  of  a  very  skilled  and  experienced  teacher 
it  might  commence  a  little  earlier,  but  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  her  health  becomes  more  settled  and 
her  mature  strength  develops.  At  first  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken.  The  teacher  has  at  best  a 
delicate  flower  which  a  little  neglect  or  a  little  over¬ 
training  may  deform  or  even  kill.  I  cannot  discuss 
vocal  methods  as  that  is  not  pertinent  to  this  in¬ 
terview.  There  is  no  one  absolutely  right  way,  and 
many  famous  singers  have  traveled  different  roads 
to  reach  the  same  end.  However,  it  is  a  historic 
fact  that  few  great  singers  have  ever  acquired 
voices  which  have  had  beautiful  quality,  perfect 
flexibility  and  reliability  who  have  not  sung  for 
some  years  in  the  old  Italian  style.  Mind  you,  I 
am  not  referring  to  an  old  Italian  school  of  sing¬ 
ing  here,  but  merely  to  that  class  of  music  adopted 
by  the  old  Italian  composers— a  style  which  per¬ 
mitted  few  vocal  blemishes  to  go  by  unnoticed. 
Most  of  the  great  Wagnerian  singers  have  been 
proficient  in  coloratura  roles  before  they  undertook 
the  more  complicated  parts  of  the  great  magician 
of  Bayreuth. 

While  the  aspiring  young  singer  is  engaged  in 
her  vocal  training  she  should  find  time  to  study  the 
theory  of  music.  This  is  very  much  neglected,  and 
a  failure  to  understand  the  structure  of  music,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form  and  harmony, 
often  places  the  singer  in  an  'embarrassing  position. 
The  director  knows  what  is  right  and  the  singer 
has  preconceived  ideas  of  the  interpretation  which 
will  not  conform  to  the  composer’s  musical  inten¬ 
tions. 

It  is  better  to  leave  the  study  of  repertoire  until 
later  years — that  is,  until  the  study  of  voice  has 
been  conducted  for  a  sufficient  time  to  insure  reg¬ 
ular  progress  in  the  study  of  repertoire..  Personally, 

I  am  opposed  to  those  methods  which  take  the 
student  directly  to  the  study  of  repertoire  without 
any  previous  vocal  drill.  The  voice,  to  be  valuable 
tc  the  singer,  must  be  able  to  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  many  seasons.  It  is  often  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  young  singer  is  able  to  achieve  real  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  profits  come  with  the  later  years.  A 
voice  that  is  not  carefully  drilled  and  trained  so 
that  the  singer  knows  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
it  with  the  least  strain  and  the  least  expenditure  of 
effort  will  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 

years  of  opera  life.  • 

After  all,  the  study  of  repertoire  is  the  easiest 
thing.  Getting  the  voice  properly  trained  is  the 
difficult  thing.  In  the  study  of  repertoire  the  singer 
often  makes  the  mistake  of  leaping  right  into  the 
most  d'fficult  roles.  She  should  start  with  the  sim¬ 
pler  roles,  such  as  those  of  some  of  the  lesser  parts 
in  the  old  Italian  operas.  Then  she  may  essay  the 
leading  roles  of,  let  us  say,  “Traviata,”  “Barber  of 


Seville,”  "Norma,”  “Faust,”  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and 
“Carmen.” 

Instead  of  simple  roles  she.  seems  inclined  to 
spend  her  time  upon  “Isolde."  Mime,”  “Elsa  or 
“Butterfly.”  It  has  gotten  so  now  that  when  a  new 
singer  comes  to  me  and  wants  to  sing  "Tosca  or 
some  role  from  the  so-called  new  or  “verissmo- 
Italian  school  I  almost  invariably  refuse.  I  ask 
them  to  sing  something  from  A  anna,  or  Puritani.  or 
Dinorah.  or  Lucia  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  conceal  their  vocal  faults.  But  no,  they  want  to 
sing  the  big  aria  from  the  second  act  of  Madania  But¬ 
terfly,  which  is  hardly  to  he  called  an  aria  at  all.  but 
rather  a  collection  of  dramatic  phrases.  When  they 
are  done  1  ask  them  to  sing  some  of  the  opening 
phrases  from  the  same  role,  and  ere  long  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  really  have  nothing  which  an  im¬ 
presario  can  purchase.  They  are  without  the  voice 
and  without  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  parts 
which  they  desire  to  sing. 

Then  they  discover  that  the  impresario  knows 
that  the  tell-tale  pieces  are  the  old  arias  from  the 
old  Italian  operas.  .They  reveal  the  voice  in  its 
entirety.  Tf  the  breath  control  is  not  right  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  at  once.  If  the  quality  is  not  right 
it  becomes  as  plain  as  the  features  of  the  young 
lady’s  face.  There  is  no  dramatic-emotional  curtain 
under  which  to  hide  these  shortcomings.  Conse¬ 
quently,  knowing  what  I  do,  I  would  insist  upon 
my  daughter  having  a  thorough  training  in  the  old 
Italian  arias. 

HER  TRAINING  IN  ACTING. 

Her  training  in  acting  would  depend  largely  upon 
her  natural  talent.  Some  children  are  born  actors — 
natural  mimics.  They  act  from  their  childhood 
right  up  to  old  age.  They  can  learn  more  in  five 
minutes  than  others  can  learn  in  years.  Some  seem 
to  require  little  or  no  training  in  the  art  of  act  ng. 
As  a  rule  they  become  the  most  forceful  acting 
singers.  Others  improve  wonderfully  under  the 
direction  of  a  clever  teacher. 

The  new  school  of  opera  demands  higher  his¬ 
trionic  ability  from  the  singer.  In  fact,  we  have 
come  to  a  time  when  opera  is  a  real  drama  set  to 
music  which  is  largely  recitative  and  which  does 
not  distract  from  the  action  of  the  drama.  Th: 
librettos  of  other  days  were,  to  say  the  least, 
ridiculous.  If  the  music  had  not  had  a  marvelous 
hold  upon  the  people  they  could  not  have  remained 
in  popular  favor.  To  my  mind  it  is  an  indication 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  music  that  these  operas 
retain  their  favor.  There  is  something  about  _  the 
melodies  which  seem  to  preserve  them  for  all  time, 
and  the  public  is  just  as  anxious  to  hear  them  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  twenty-five  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Richard  Wagner  turned  the  tide  of  acting  in 


opera  with  his  music  dramas.  Gluck  and  von 
Weber  had  already  made  an  effort  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  remained  for  the  mighty  power  of 
Wagner  to  accomplish  the  final  work.  Nowwe  are 
witnessing  the  rise  of  a  school  of  musical  dramatic 
actors  such  as  Garden,  Renaud  and  others  which 
promises  to  increase  the  public  taste  in  this  matter 
and  which  will  add  vastly  to  the  pleasure  of  opera 
going  as  it  will  make  the  illusion  appear  more  real. 

This  also  imposes  upon  the  impresario  a  new 
contingency  which  threatens  to  make  opera  more 
and  more  expensive.  Costumes,  scenery,  and  all  the 
settings  nowadays  must  be  both  historically  au¬ 
thentic  and  costly.  The  collection  of  wigs,  robes, 
spears  and  armor,  together  with  a  few  sets  of 
scenery  which  a  few  years  ago  sufficed  for  the 
equipment  of  an  opera  company,  has  now  given 
way  to  an  equipment  more  elaborate  than  that  of 
a  Belasco  or  an  Irving.  Nothing  is  left  undone  to 
make  the  picture  real  and  beautiful.  In  fact,  op¬ 
eratic  productions  as  now  given  in  America  are  as 
complete  and  luxurious  as  any  performances  .given 
anywhere  in  the  world. 


WHEN  DIFFERENT  PUPILS  MAKE  THE 
SAME  MISTAKES. 

A  rather  novel  way  for  challenging  attention  is 
suggested  by  the  following  excerpt  from  Dr.  Fisher's 
work  on  Psychology  for  Music  Teachers.  After  point¬ 
ing  out  the  fact  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  pupils 
of  equal  ability  will  make  the  same  mistake  in  read¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  music  for  the  first  time,  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

“If  a  teacher  is  in  the  habit  of  using  a  particular 
book  of  studies,  he  can,  on  turning  to  any  page, 
point  out  the  place  where  the  next  pupil  who  takes 
that  particular  page  will  go  wrong.  That  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  not  a  reflection  upon  any  particular  teacher, 
or  class  of  teachers,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  deduced  from  a  long  experience  of  large  boarding 
schools  for  girls.  Here  the  pupils  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  where  they  have  been  instructed 
by  all  kinds  of  teachers.  Yet  the  result  is  .almost 
invariably  the  same.  d 

“In  teaching  Raff’s  Abends,  not  a  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  piece,  the  writer  has  frequently  said,  pointing 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  piece,  ‘You  will  make  at 
least  eight  mistakes  before  you  reach  the  change  of 
signature.  I  will  count  them  to  myself  as  you  play 
them  and  point  them  out  to  you.’  The  girl  may 
possibly  ask,  ‘Do  you  know  which  mistakes  I  shall 
make?’  To  which  the  reply  is,  ‘Yes.’  A  challenge 
of  this  kind  is  a  good  way  of  stimulating  attention. 
What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  Raff’s  Abends, 
applies  equally  to  other  pieces.” 
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the  etude 


How  a  Great  Operatic  Production  is  Prepared 

Opinions  from  Many  Celebrated  Specialists  upon  a  Subject  of  Much 
Human  Interest  to  all  Music  Lovers 


It  is  most  human  to  want  to  peep  behind  the 
scenes  and  see  something  of  the  machinery  which 
causes  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  the  stage.  We 
remember  how,  as  children,  we  longed  to  open  the 
clock  and  see  the  wheels  go  round.  Behind  the 
asbestos  curtain  there  is  a  world  of  ropes,  lights, 
electrical  and  mechanical  machinery,  paints  and 
canvas,  which  is  always  a  territory  tilled  with  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  sit  in  the  seats  in  front. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  opera  in  New  York, 
in  recent  years,  is  due  to  the  great  efficiency  of  the 
Director,  Giulio  Gatti-Casazza,  and  to  the  Con¬ 
ductors  Arturo  Toscanini  and  Alfred" 

Hertz.  Mr.  Gatti,  as  he  is  familiarly 
called,  is  now  in  his  fifth  season  at 
the  Metropolitan.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Naval  Academy 
at  Leghorn,  and  had  been  intended 
for  a  career  as  a  naval  engineer  be¬ 
fore  he  undertook  the  management  of 
the  opera  at  Ferrara.  This  he  did  be¬ 
cause  his  father  was  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Ferrara  opera  house, 
and  the  institution  had  not  been  a 
great  success.  His  directorship  was 
so  well  executed  that  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  head  director  of  the  opera  at 
La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  astonished  the 
musical  world  with  his  wonderful 
Italian  productions  of  Wagner’s 
operas  under  the  conductorship  of 
Toscanini.  The  two  became  like 
brothers,  and  refuse  to  work  apart. 

In  New  York  they  have  instituted 
many  reforms,  and  last  year  they  took 
the  New  York  company  to  Paris,  giv¬ 
ing  performances  which  made  Europe 
realize  that  opera  in  New  York  is  as 
fine  as  that  in  any  music  center  in 
in  the  world,  and  in  some  particulars 
finer.  The  New  York  opera  is  more 
cosmopolitan  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  Its  company  includes  artists 
from  practically  every  European  coun¬ 
try,  but  fortunately  includes  more 
American  singers  and  musicians  to-day  than  at  any 
time  in  our  operatic  history.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  with 
the  kind  permission  of  the/  director,  have  furnished 
The  Etude  with  the  following  interesting  informa¬ 
tion: 

A  WORLD  OF  DETAIL. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  how  many  persons 
and  how  many  departments  are  connected  with  the 
opera  and  its  presentation.  Considering  them  in 
order  they  might  be  classed  as  follows: 

The  General  Manager  and  his  assistants. 

The  Musical  Director  and  his  assistants. 

The  Stage  Director  and  his  assistants. 

The  Technical  Director  and  his  assistants. 

The  Business  Director  and  his  assistants. 

The.  Wardrobe  Director  and  his  assistants. 

The  Master  of  Properties  and  his  assistants. 

The  Head  Engineer  and  his  assistants. 

The  Accountant  and  his  assistants. 

The  Advertising  Manager  and  his  assistants. 

The  Press  Representative  and  his  assistants. 

The  Superintendent  and  his  assistants. 

The  Head  Usher  and  his  assistants. 

The  Electrician  and  his  assistants. 

Few  of  these  important  and  necessary  factors  in 
the  production  ever  appear  before  the  public.  Like 
the  miners  who  supply  us  with  the  wealth  of  the 
earth,  they  work,  as  it  were,  underground.  No  one 
is  more  directly  concerned  with  making  the  pro¬ 
duction  than  the  Technical  Director.  In  that  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  views  of  Mr.  Edward 
Siedle,  Technical  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  of  New  York.  The  complete  pic- 


ture  that  the  public  sees  is  made  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Siedle,  and  during  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  he  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  technical  de¬ 
tails.  His  experience  has  extended  over  a  great 
many  years  in  different  countries.  He  writes: 

THE  TECHNIC  OF  THE  PRODUCTION. 

I  understand  you  wish  me  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  technicalities  involved  in  producing  the  stage 
pictures  which  go  to  form  an  opera.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  an  opera  by  an  American  composer.  My 
first  procedure  would  be  to  place  myself  in  touch 


HOW  AN  OPERATIC  STAGE  LOOKS  FROM  BEHIND. 
Photograph  of  the  Reconstructed  Stage  of  the  Berlin  Grand  Opera. 


with  the  author  and  composer.  After  having  one 
or  two  talks  with  them  I  secure  a  libretto.  When 
a  mutual  understanding  is  agreed  upon  between  us 
as  to  the  character  of  the  scenes  required  and  the 
positions  of  particular  things  in  relation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  to  take  place  during  the  perform¬ 
ance,  I  make  my  plans  accordingly,  and  look  up  all 
the  data  available  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

“'It  is  now  time  to  call  in  the  scenic  artist,  giving 
him  my  views  and  ideas,  so  that  he  can  start  upon 
the  designing  and  painting  of  the  scenery.  His  first 
design  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  rough  sketch  and 
a  more  clearly  worked  out  ground  plan.  After  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  and  alterations  we  should  definitely 
agree  upon  a  scheme,  and  he  w-ould  proceed  to 
make  a  scale  model.  When  this  model  is  finished 
it  is  a  perfect  miniature  scene  of  the  opera  as  it 
will  appear  on  the  night  the  opera  is  produced. 

“The  author  and  composer  are  then  called  in  to 
meet  the  impresario  and  myself  for  a  final  consulta¬ 
tion.  We  now  finally  criticise  our  plans,  making 
any  alterations  which  may  seem  necessary  to  us. 
When  these  alterations  are  completed  the  plans  are 
handed  over  to  the  carpenter,  who  immediately 
starts  making  his  frames  and  covering  them  with 
canvas,  w-orking  from  the  scale  model.  The  scenic 
artist  is  now  able  to  commence  his  work  in  earn¬ 
est.  The  ‘properties’  are  our  next  consideration. 
Sketches  and  patterns  are  made,  authorities  are  con¬ 
sulted,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  aid  the 
Property  Master  in  doing  his  part  of  the  work. 

“Unless  the  opera  in  question  calls  for  special 
mechanical  effects,  or  special  stage  machinery,  the 


scene  is  adapted  to  the  stage  as  it  is.  If  anything 
exceptional  has  to  be  achieved,  however,  special  ma¬ 
chinery  is  constructed. 

“The  designing  of  the  costumes  is  gone  over  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  construction  of  the  scen¬ 
ery.  The  period  in  which  the  opera  is  laid,  the 
various  characters  and  their  station  in  life,  arc  all 
well  talked  over  by  the  composer,  author  and  myself. 
The  costume  designer  is  then  called  in,  and  after 
listening  to  what  every  one  has  to  say  and  reading 
the  libretto,  he  submits  his  designs.  These,  when 
finished,  are  criticised  by  the  impresario,  the  com¬ 
poser,  the  author  and  myself,  and  any  suggestion 
which  will  improve  them  is  accepted  by  the  de¬ 
signer,  and  alterations  are  made  until  everything  is 
satisfactory.  The  designs  are  then  sent  to  the  cos¬ 
tume  maker. 

“The  important  matter  of  lighting  and  electrical 
effects  is  not  dealt  with  until  after  the  scenerv  has 
been  completed,  painted  and  set  up  on  the  stage, 
except  in  the  case  when  exceptional  effects  are  de¬ 
manded.  The  matter  is  then  carefully  discussed  and 
arranged  so  that  the  apparatus  will  be  ready  by  the 
time  the  earlier  rehearsals  are  taking  place.” 

The  staff  required  by  a  Technical  Director  in  such 
an  institution  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is 
necessarily  a  large  one.  He  needs  an 
able  scenic  artist  with  his  assistants 
and  an  efficient  carpenter  with  his  as¬ 
sistants  to  complete  the  scenic  ar¬ 
rangements  as  indicate^  in  the  mod¬ 
els.  The  completed  scenery  is  delivered 
over  to  the  stage  carpenter  who  has 
a  large  body  of  assistants,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  running  of 
the  opera  during  rehearsals  and  per¬ 
formances.  The  stage  carpenter  has 
also  under  his  control  a  body  of  car¬ 
penters  who  work  all  night,  commenc¬ 
ing  their  duties  after  the  opera  is  all 
over,  removing  all  the  scenery  used 
in  the  opera  just  finished  from  the 
opera  house,  and  bringing  from  the 
various  storehouses  the  scenery  re¬ 
quired  for  the  next  performance  or 
rehearsal.  The  electrician  is  an  im¬ 
portant  member  of  my  ^taff,  and  he, 
of  course,  has  a  number  of  assistants. 

1  lie  Property  Master  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  and  the  \\  ardrobe  Mistress  and 
her  assistants  are  also  extremely  im¬ 
portant.  Then  there  is  the  engineer 
who  is  responsible  for  the  heating 
and  ventilating,  and  also  for  many  of 
the  stage  effects  is  another  necessary 
and  important  member.  In  all,  the 
Opera  House,  when  in  full  swing, 
requires  for  the  technical  or  stage 
detail  work  alone  about  185  people. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  considered  the  musical  side 
of  the  production.  This  is,  of  course,  under  the 
management  of  the  General  Director  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  Musical  Director.  Very  little  time  at  best  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  musical  director.  A  director 
like  Toscanini  would,  in  a  first-class  opera  house,  with 
a  full  and  competent  company,  require  about  fifteen 
days  to  complete  the  rehearsals  and  other  prepara¬ 
tions  for  such  a  production  as  Aida,  should  such  a 
work  be  brought  out  as  a  novelty.  A  good  con¬ 
ductor  needs  at  least  four  orchestra  rehearsals. 
Pelleas  et  M elisande  would  require  more  extensive 
rehearsing,  as  the  music  is  of  a  new  order  and  is, 
in  a  sense,  a  new  form  of  art. 

IMPORTANT  REHEARSALS. 

While  the  head  musical  director  is  engaged  with 
the  principals  and  the  orchestra,  the  Chorus-master 
spends  his  time  training  the  chorus.  If  his  work  is 
not  efficiently  done,  the  entire  production  is  greatly 
impeded.  The  assistant  conductors  undertake  the 
work  of  rehearsing  the  soloists  prior  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  connection  with  the  orchestra.  They 
must  know  the  Head  Director’s  ideas  perfectly,  and 
see  that  the  soloists  do  not  introduce  interpreta¬ 
tions  which  are  too  much  at  variance  with  his  ideas 
and  the  accepted  traditions.  In  all  about  ten  re¬ 
hearsals  are  given  to  a  work  in  a  room  set  aside 
for  that  purpose,  then  there  are  five  stage  rehear¬ 
sals,  and  finally  four  full  ensemble  rehearsals  with 
orchestra.  In  putting  on  an  old  work,  such  as  those 
in  the  standard  repertoire,  no  rehearsals  are  de¬ 
manded. 


y'6 

The  musical  forces  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  make  a  company  of  two  conductors,  Messrs. 
Arturo  Toscanini  and  Alfred  Hertz,  twelve  assist¬ 
ant  conductors,  about  ninety  soloists,  a  chorus  num 
bering  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  singers,  thirty 
musicians  for  stage  music,  about  twenty  attendants, 
and  an  orchestra  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  performers,  depending  on  the  performance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  General  Director,  the  Stage 
Manager,  and  often  the  Musical  Director,  have  made 
innumerable  suggestions  to  the  singers  regarding 
the  proper  historionic  presentation  of  their  roles. 
As  a  rule  singers  give  too  little  attention  to  the 
dramatic  side  of  their  work,  and  demand  much  of 
the  Stage  Manager.  However,  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  this  in  recent  years.  Prior  to 
the  time  of  Gluck,  Weber  and  Wagner  acting  in 
the  opera  was  a  matter  for  ridicule 

THE  BALLET. 

Signor  Ludovico  Saracco,  the  Head  Ballet  Master 
of  the  Metropolitan,  has  furnished  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  about  a  part  of  the  opera  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  attracts  many  people  to  the  house.  In 
all  there  are  about  sixty-eight  persons  connected 
with  the  ballet.  About  ten  years  of  continuous 
study  are  needed  to  make  a  finished  ballet  dancer. 
Many  have  made  very  large  fees  for  their  services. 
The  art  of  dancing  has  undergone  great  reforms  in 
recent  years,  and  the  ballets  of  to-day  are  very 
much  more  popular  than  in  past  years.  The  most 
popular  ballets  of  to-day  are  the 
Coppelia  and  Sylvia  of  Delibes. 

The  ballets  from  the  operas  La  Gio- 
conda,  Samson  ct  Delila.  Armido 
Mefistofele,  Aida,  Orfeo.  L’Africaine 
and  La  Damnation  de  Faust  are  also 
very  popular. 

The  cost  of  the  opera  last  year 
at  the  M etropolitan  Opera  House 
was  one  and  three-quarter  million 
dollars.  The  number  of  employes 
in  all  is  600. 


THE  ETUDE 

GRAND  OPERA  AS  A  BUSINESS. 


r.y  ROBERT  GRAl'. 


I  Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Robert  Grau  is  tbe  brother  ot 
Mam-ice  Grau.  one  ol’  the  most  distinguished  ol  operatic 
managers  In  America,  and.  in  %act,  the  one  who  was  laige.y 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  opera  in  America  at  this 
time  Mr.  Robert  Grau  has  been  a  manager  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  musical  artists  and  has  written  many  interesting 
books  upon  this  subject.]  , 

Up  to  ten  years  ago  grand  opera,  as  a  strictly 
business  enterprise,  was  so  precarious,  that  none  of 
the  impresarios  who  tempted  fate  with  its  direc¬ 
tion  even  hoped  for  profit,  and,  save  in  a  few  spe¬ 
cial  instances,  disaster  was  always  recorded.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  late  Maurice  Grau  was  the  first 
of  the  intrepid  directors  of  grand  opera,  who  died 
leaving  enough  for  his  funeral  expenses. 

Heinrich  Conreid,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Grau, 
though  it  may  be  said  that  “his  bed  was  made  for 
him,”  lasted  three  years  before  the  strain  of  oper¬ 
atic  management  took  him  to  a  premature  grave. 

Oscar  Hammerstein,  in  some  magical  way,  seems 
tc  be  immune  from  the  penalties  which  have  be¬ 
fallen  his  predecessors. 

Max  Strakosch,  and  his  brother  Maurice— as  well 
as  Max  Masetzek — during  the  70’s  and  a  part  of 
the  80’s,  passed  through  a  series  of  vicissitudes, 
such  as  would  to-day  be  regarded  as  fiction  if  placed 
in  bold  type,  while  the  years  which  the  doughty 
Colonel  J.  H.  Mapleson  gave  to  this  precarious  field 
were  all  characterized  with  the  same  record  of  dis- 


PROFILE  OF  THE 
AUDITORIUM. 


MUSICAL  ANCESTRY. 

It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  the 
great  pupils  of  one  age  are  the 
great  teachers  of  the  next,  yet  it 
seems  as  if  there  is  an  aristocracy 
in  music  as  well  as  in  society.  Of 
all  musical  ancestral  trees  the  one 
founded  by  Haydn  seems  to  be 
the  most  royal  line.  Haydn  was 
practically  self-taught,  but  his  pu¬ 
pils  included  the  -mighty  Beetho¬ 
ven.  Beethoven  taught  but  little, 
yet  he  gave  the  world  one  pupil 
who  was  destined  to  be  the  musical  "father”  of  many 
illustrious  artists — Carl  Czerny.  Fire  greatest  of 
Czerny's  pupils  was  Franz  Liszt.  Space  will  not 
permit  mention  of  all  the  Liszt  pupils,  but  they 
included  Dr.  William  Mason — America's  greatest 
piano  teacher — d’Albert,  Rosenthal,  Klindworth. 
Sauer,  Sherwood,  Siloti,  Alexander  Lambert,  and 
others  no  less  famous.  Another  branch  of  the 
“Czerny  family”  is  that  brought  down  to  us  through 
Leschetizky,  the  teacher  of  Paderewski,  and  of  in¬ 
numerable  latter-day  pianists. 

Another  musical  “family”  is  that  of  Clementi, 
whose  pupils  included  Meyerbeer,  Field,  Cramer  and 
Moscheles.  Cramer  and  Moscheles  were  a  prolific 
source.  Among  the  pupils  of  Moscheles  were  Men¬ 
delssohn  and  Grieg.  Mendelssohn  founded  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory,  which  has  produced  more 
musicians  than  one  can  think  of,  on  a  long  day. 

Cherubini’s  musical  descendants  at  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire  have  been  legion,  the  most  interesting 
branch  being,  perhaps,  that  of  his  pupil  Halevy,  who 
was  the  teacher  of  Gounod  and  Bizet.  It  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  fact,  however,  that  “ancestry”  of  this  kind 
is  no  more  important  in  music  than  it  is  in  real 
life,  for  many  of  the  world’s  foremost  musicians 
have  either  been  self-taught  or  had  teachers  of  little 
prominence.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Chopin,  Wagner,  Schubert,  Raff,  Spohr,  Rubinstein, 
Verdi,  Rossini,  Offenbach  and  a  host  of  others. 


Do  not  be  afraid  to  help  your  fellow-students,  and 
when  playing  the  part  of  “Good  Samaritan"  to  other 
musicians,  do  something  worth  while.  ‘‘You  find 
people  ready  enough  to  do  the  Samaritan,”  said 
Sydney  Smith,  “without  the  oil  and  twopence.” 


PARIS  GRAND  OPERA.  (NOTE  THAT  THE  STAGE  SECTION  IS  LARGER  THAN  THE 
ALSO  NOTE  THE  IMMENSE  SPACE  GIVEN  TO  THE  GRAND  ENTRANCE  STAIRWAY.) 

aster  which  had  became  common  where  opera  was 
the  line  of  endeavor. 

Grand  opera  in  English  alone  served  impresarios 
profitably  up  to  ten  years  ago,  and  its  reign  was 
only  terminated  through  the  erection  of  our  modern 
opera  houses,  the  founders  of  which  were  opposed 
to  opera  in  the  vernacular,  yet  fortunes  were  made 
in  that  field  by  Parepa-Rosa,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg, 

Emma  Abbott  and  H.  W.  Savage,  while  the  only 
failure  recorded  was  in  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Thur- 
ber,  who  really  made  an  honest  and  elaborate  effort 
to  present  English  opera  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
equal  to  that  which  to-day  obtains  in  our  opera 
houses.  ' 

Henry  E.  Abbey,  to  whom  the  American  public 
owes  more  than  to  any  impresario,  lost  in  one 
season  $250,000,  and  this,  too,  in  the  inaugural 
year  of  the  present  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  public  of  this  day, 
despite  all  the  progress,  is  reveling  in  finer  ensembles 
than  those  which  characterized  the  strenuous  days  of 
the  Strakosch  and  Mapleson  regimes.  There  are  those 
who  can  recall  the  company  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
with  Christine  Nilsson,  Anna  Louise  Carey,  Signor 
Campanni,  Victor  Maurel,  Victor  Capoul,  and  del 
Puente,  which  constituted  the  most  superb  gathering  of 
artists  in  their  prime  that  the  Metropolis  was  ever 
called  upon  to  welcome.  Yet  these  were  heard  at 
a  scale  of  prices  just  one-half  of  what  is  to-day  de¬ 
manded,  and  in  the  heyday  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Mapleson,  when  Patti  and  Gerster  were  heard  in  one 
organization,  surrounded  by  the  best  singers  of 
that  day,  the  weekly  expenses  were  less  than  $30,000. 
whereas,  Mr.  Dippel  recently  gave  out  a  statement 
that  $80,000  was  the  total  cost  of  conducting  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  this  time  for  a  week 
of  six  days 


The  cause  for  this  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of 
giving  Grand  Opera  lies  in  the  seeming  public  desire 
for  a  plethora  of  stars  in  a  single  representation,  and 
this  desire  was  discovered,  or,  shall  I  say  created,  by 
the  late  Maurice  Grau,  when  he  presented  his  ideal  cast 
of  Faust,  with  the  two  de  Reszkes,  Maurel,  Scalchi  and 
Emma  Eames. 

It  was  with  this  cast  of  the  Gounod  opera  that  the 
tide  was  turned  at  the  new  Metropolitan,  and  the 
era  of  the  $10,000  a  night  audience  created.  To-day 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  performance  nearly  every 
night  in  an  opera  house,  and  the  impresario  is  also 
enabled  to  send  his  artists  to  Brooklyn  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  thus  add  materially  to  his  weekly  in¬ 
come.  Nevertheless  as  has  often  been  demonstrated 
in  recent  years,  the  opera  house  may  just  as  well 
be  closed  as  to  permit  anything  that  could  be  con¬ 
stituted  as  an  “off  night”  opera ;  and  only  a  galaxy 
of  the  world’s  greatest  singers,  presented  simul¬ 
taneously,  will  serve  to  fill  the  vast  opera  house. 

It  has  already  been  found  necessary  to  dispense 
with  the  popular  price  Saturday  night  performance. 

There  is  every  indication  that  within  another 
five  years  permanent  opera  houses  will  be  occupied 
in  nearly  all  the  larger  cities.  Brooklyn  and  Boston 
have  one  now,  with  another  promised;  Philadelphia 
has  two;  Chicago  will  have  two  in  another  year; 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Den¬ 
ver  are  now  gathering  the  funds  for  the  erection  of 
others;  hence  the  hope  of  our  impresarios  that 
the  salaries  of  singers,  already  at  a  point  of  danger, 
will  decrease  does  not  seem  based 
on  a  strong  foundation.  Only  the 
best  can  survive  in  America,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  grand  opera. 

The  concert  platform  has  had  a 
menacing  effect  on  operatic  direc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  opportunity 
and  temptation  it  offers  to  the 
famous  singer,  as  is  denoted  in  the 
instance  of  Mme.  Schumann-Heink, 
who  came  here  under  Maurice 
Grau  to  the  Metropolitan  at  an 
honorarium  of  $250  a  week  and  is 
to-day  earning  anywhere  from  $3000 
to  $5000  in  a  similar  period  by 
giving  song  recitals,  while  Madame 
Marcella  Sembrich,  who  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  was  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan’s  brightest  light,  has  at 
last  been  induced  to  abandon  the 
broader  field — permanently,  she  has 
said — in  order  to  avail  herself  of 
the  golden  harvest  which  is  always 
hers  upon  the  concert  stage. 

Adelina  Patti,  who,  at  all  periods 
of  her  unexampled  career,  had  an 
honorarium  of  not  less  than  $4000  a  night,  always 
was  reluctant  to  sing  in  grand  opera,  and  her 
enormous  fortune — said  to  be  over  ten  millions 
of  dollars — is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  created 
largely  by  concert-giving.  Madame  Melba,  who 
next  to  Patti,  has  had  the  largest  earning  capacity  of 
any  singer  of  her  sex,  also  prefers  the  concert  stage. 
Emma  Calve  had  her  largest  honorarium  in  her 
earliest  seasons  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  is  one  of 
the  four  great  stellar  lights  of  opera  who  have  not 
maintained  their  financial  position  throughout  their 
careers;  this  is  due  solely  to  her  limited  repertoire. 
It  is  simply  marvelous  how  long  Madame  Calve  has 
endured  with  practically  but  two  roles  to  sustain 
ller — that  of  Carmen  in  Bizet’s  opera  and  Santuzza 
in  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

Where  will  the  singers  come  from  to  replace  the 
ones  who  to-day  can  still  conjure,  though  no  longer 
in  their  youth?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Patti,  Melba,  Tetrazzini,  Calve,  Sembrich, 
Nordica  and  others,  and  who  will  take  the  place  of 
Jean  de  Reszke,  Tamagno  and  Caruso?  “The  great 
name”  will  have  to  give  place  to  “the  great  pro¬ 
duction,”  and  the  era  of  thousands  a  night  to  in¬ 
dividual  singers,  which  may  survive  in  instances 
where  a  great  phenomenon  is  discovered,  will  give 
way  to  spectacular  presentations  of  great  works 
with  all  the  roles  in  equal  hands,  with  the  orchestral 
and  choral  departments  a  feature  as  never  before. 


Understand  once  and  for  all  and  always  remember 
that  it  is  only  at  the  price  of  constant  work  and  con¬ 
tinual  effort  that  man  is  permitted  to  acquire  his 
libertv,  his  morality,  his  worth  and  his  grandeur,  and 
by  a  progressive  enrichment  of  his  faculties  and  his 
nature. — Franz  Liszt. 


THE  ETUDE 
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Voice  Study 


From  an  interview  secured  expressly  for  The  Etude 
with  the  famous  French  Operatic  Tenor 


CHARLES  DALMORES 


flbe  distinguished  French  tenor,  Charles  Dalmores,  might 
also  be  called^  the  “Distinguished  German  Tenor,”  since 
there  is  no  W  agnerian  singer  now  before  the  public  who 
holds  a  higher  position.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  be 
equally  at  home  in  both  French  and  Italian  opera.  As  M. 
Dalmores  interview  is  partly  biographical,  the  usual 
biographical  note  with  which  we  have  customarily  prefaced 
our  interviews  is  omitted  here. — Editor’s  Note.] 

“I  am  glad  that  The  Etude  has  asked  me  to  talk 
upon  self-help  and  not  self-study,  because  I  believe 
most  implicitly  in  the  former  and  very  much  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  the  latter  in  actual  voice  study.  The 
voice  of  all  things  demands  the  assistance  of  a  good 
teacher,  although  in  the  end  the  results  all  come 
from  within  and  not  from  without.  That  is,  the 
voice  is  an  organ  of  expression,  and  what  we  make 
of  it  depends  upon  our  own  thought  a  thousand 
times  more  than  what  we  take  in  from  the  outside. 

“It  is  the  teacher  who  stimulates  the  right  kind 
of  thinking  who  is  the  best  teacher.  The  teacher 
who  seeks  to  make  his  pupils  parrots  rarely  meets 
with  success.  My  whole  career  is  an  illustration  of 
this,  and  when  I  think  of  the  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  over  which  I  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  climb  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  few  of  my  own  experiences  in  the  way  of 
self-help  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

At  the  Paris  Conservatory. 

“I  was  born  at  Nancy  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1871.  I  gave  evidences  of  having  musical  talent  and 
my  musical  instruction  commenced  at  the  age  of  six 
years.  I  studied  first  at  the  Conservatory  at  Nancy, 
intending  to  make  a  specialty  of  the  violin.  Then 
I  had  the  misfortune  of  breaking  my  arm.  It  was 
decided  thereafter  that  I  had  better'  study  the 
1'rench  horn.  This  I  did  with  much  success  and 
attribute  my  control  of  the  breath  at  this  day  very 
largely  to  my  elementary  struggles  with  that  most 
difficult  of  instruments.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  I 
played  the  second  horn  at  Nancy.  Finally,  I  went, 
with  a  purse  made  up  by  some  citizens  of  my  home 
town,  to  enter  the  great  Conservatory  at  Paris. 
There  I  studied  very  hard  and  succeeded  in  winning 
my  goal  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  first  prize  for 
playing  the  French  horn. 

‘For  a  time  I  played  under  Colonne,  and  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-three  in  Paris  I 
played  with  the  Lamereaux  Orchestra.  All  this  time 
I  had  my  heart  set  upon  becoming  a  singer  and 
paid  particular  attention  to  all  of  the  wonderful 
orchestral  works  we  rehearsed.  The  very  mention 
of  the  fact  that  I  desired  to  become  a  singer  was 
met  with  huge  ridicule  by  my  friends,  who  evi¬ 
dently  thought  that  it  was  a  form  of  fanaticism. 
For  a  time  I  studied  the  ’cello  and  managed  to  ac- 
Quire  a  very  creditable  technic  upon  that  instru¬ 
ment. 

A  Discouraging  Prospect. 

“Notwithstanding  the  success  I  met  with  the  two 
instruments  I  was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  I 
had  before  me  the  life  of  a  poor  musician.  My 
salary  was  low,  and  there  were  few,  if  any,  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  increase  it  outside  of  my  regular  work 
with  the  orchestra.  I  was  told  that  I  had  great 
talent,  but  this  never  had  the  effect  of  swelling  my 
pocketbook.  In  my  military  service  I  played  in  the 
band  of  an  infantry  regiment,  and  when  I  told  my 
companions  that  I  aspired  to  be  a  great  singer  some 
day  they  greeted  my  declaration  with  howls  of 
laughter,  and  pointed  out  the  fact  that  I  was  already 
along  in  years  and  had  an  established  profession. 

“At  the  sedate  age  of  twenty-three  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  myself  appointed  Professor  of  French 


Horn  at  the  Conservatory  of  Lyons.  Lyons  is  the 
second  city  of  France  from  the  standpoint  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  @enter,  but  is 
rich  in  architectural,  natural  and  historical  interest, 
and  the  position  had  its  advantages,  although  it 
was  away  from  the  great  French  center,  Paris.  The 
opera  at  Nancy  was  exceedingly  good,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  often.  Singing  and  the  opera 
was  my  life.  My  father  had  been  manager  at  Nancy 
and  I  had  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
as  one  of  the  boys  in  Carmen. 

A  Test  That  Failed. 

“I  have  omitted  to  say  that  at  Paris  I  tried  to 
enter  the  classes  for  singing.  My  voice  was  appar¬ 
ently  liked,  but  I  was  refused  admission  upon  the 


( Photograph  Copyright  by  Mishkin) 

CHARLES  DALMORES  IN  MASSENET^S  HERODIADE. 

basis  that  I  was  too  good  a  musician  to  waste  my 
time  in  becoming  an  inferior  singer.  Goodness 
gracious!  Where  is  musicianship  needed  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  singer?  This  amused  me,  and 
I  resolved  to  bide  my  t’me,  I  played  in  opera  or¬ 
chestras  whenever  I  had  a  chance,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  roles.  One  eye  was 
on  the  music  and  the  other  was  on  the  stage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rests  I  dreamt  of  the  time  when  I  might 
become  a  singer  like  those  over  the  footlights. 

“Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  usually  a  way.  I 
taught  solfeggio  in  the  Lyons  Conservatory  as  well 
as  French  horn.  I  devised  all  sorts  of  ‘home-made’ 
exercises  to  improve  my  voice  as  I  thought  best. 
Some  may  have  done  me  good,  others  probably 
were  injurious.  I  listened  to  singers  and  tried  to 
get  points  from  them.  Gradually  I  was  uncon¬ 
sciously  paving  the  way  for  the  great  opportunity 
of  my  life.  It  came  in  the  form  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  Dauphin,  who  had  been  a  basso  for  ten 
years  at  the  leading  theatre  of  Belgium,  fourteen 
years  in  London,  and  later  director  at  Geneva  and 
Lyons.  He  also  received  the  appointment  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Lyons  Conservatory. 


A  Famous  Opportunity. 

One  day  Dauphin  heard  me  singing  and  ir»quircd 
who  I  was.  Then  he  came  in  the  room  and  said 
to  me.  ‘How  much  do  you  get  here  for  teaching 
and  playing.’  I  replied,  proudly,  ‘six  thousand 
francs  a  year.’  He  said,  “You  shall  study  with  me 
and  some  day  you  shall  earn  as  much  as  six  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a  month.’  Dauphin,  bless  his  soul,  was 
wrong.  I  now  earn  six  thousand  francs  every  night 
I  sing  instead  of  every  month. 

“I  could  hardly  believe  that  the  opportunity  I  had 
waited  for  so  long  had  come.  Dauphin  had  me 
come  to  his  house  and  there  he  told  me  that  my 
success  in  singing  would  depend  quite  as  much 
upon  my  own  industry  as  upon  his  instruction, 
thus  one  professor  in  the  conservatory  taught  an¬ 
other  in  the  art  he  had  long  sought  to  master. 
Notwithstanding  Dauphin’s  confidence  in  me.  all  of 
the  other  professors  thought  that  I  was  doing  a 
perfectly  insane  thing,  and  did  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  me  from  going  to  what  they  thought 
was  my  ruin. 

Discouraging  Advice. 

Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  show  them  that 
they  were  all  mistaken.  During  the  first  winter  I 
studied  no  less  than  six  operas,  at  the  same  time 
taking  various  exercises  to  improve  my  voice.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  winter  I  mastered  one  opera  every 
month,  and  at  the  same  time  did  all  my  regular 
work  studying  in  my  spare  hours.  At  the  end  of 
my  course  I  passed  the  customary  examination,  re- 
cen  ed  the  least  possible  distinction  from  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  were  still  convinced  that  I  was  pur¬ 
suing  a  course  that  would  end  in  complete  failure. 

“This  brought  home  the  truth  that  if  I  was  to 
get  ahead  at  all  I  would  have  to  depend  entirely 
upon  myself.  The  outlook  was,  certainly  not  pro¬ 
pitious.  Nevertheless  1  studied  by  myself  inces¬ 
santly  and  disregarded  the  remarks  of  my  pessi¬ 
mistic  advisers.  I  sang  in  a  church  and  also  sang 
in  a  synagogue  to  keep  up  my  income.  All  the  time 
I  had  to  put  up  with  the  sarcasm  of  my  colleagues 
who  seemed  to  think,  like  many  others,  that  the 
calling  of .  the  singer  was  one  demanding  little 
musicianship,  and  tried  to  make  me  see  that  in  giv- 
mg  up  the  French  horn  and  my  conservatory  pro¬ 
fessorship  I  would  be  abandoning  a  dignified  career 
for  that  of  a  species  of  musician  who  at  that  time 
was  not  supposed  to  demand  any  special  musical 
training.  Could  not  a  shoemaker  or  a  blacksmith 
take  a  few  lessons  and  become  a  great  singer?  I, 
however,  determined  to  become  a  different  kind  of 
a  singer.  I  believe*!  that  there  was  a  place  for  the 
singer  with  a  thorough  musical  training,  and  while 
I  kept  up  my  vocal  work  amid  the  rain  of  irony  and 
derogatory  remarks  from  my  misttaken  colleagues  I 
did  not  fail  to  keep  up  my  interest  in  the  deeper 
musical  studies.  I  had  a  feeling  that  the  more  good 
music  I  knew  the  better  would  be  my  work  in 
opera.  I  wish  that  all  singers  could  see  this.  Many 
singers  live  in  a  little  world  all  of  their  own.  They 
know  the  music  of  the  footlights,  but  there  their 
experience  ends.  Every  symphony  I  have  played 
has  been  molded  into  my  life  experience  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cannot  help  being  reflected  in  my  work. 

A  Critical  Moment. 

“Finally  the  time  came  in  for  my  debut  in  1899. 

It  was  a  most  serious  occasion  for  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  career  as  a  singer  depended  upon  it.  It  was 
in  Rouen,  and  my  fee  was  to  be  fifteen  hundred 
francs  a  month.  I  thought  that  that  would  make  me 
the  richest  man  in  the  world.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  town  for  the  captain  of  the  police  to  come 
before  the  audience  at  the  end  and  inquire  whether 
the  audience  approved  of  the  artist’s  singing  or 
whether  their  vocal  efforts  were  unsatisfactory. 
This  was  to  be  determined  by  a  public  demonstra¬ 
tion.  When  the  captain  held  up  the  sign  “Approved” 

I  felt  as  though  thue  greatest  moment  in  my  life  had 
arrived.  I  had  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  for 
success  and  had  been  obliged  to  laugh  down  so 
much  scorn  that  you  can  imagine  my  feelings.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  great  volume  of  applause  came  from  the 
house  and  I  knew  in  a  second  what  my  future 
should  be. 

“Then  it  was  that  I  realized  that  I  was  only  a 
little  way  along  my  journey.  I  wanted  to  be  the 
foremost  French  tenor  of  my  time.  I  knew  that 
success  in  France  alone,  while  gratifying,  wouH  be 
limited,  so  I  set  out  to  conquer  new  worlds.  Wag- 
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ner,  up  to  that  time,  had  never  been  sung  by  any 
French  tenor,  so  I  determined  to  master  German 
and  become  a  Wagner  singer.  This  I  did,  and  it 
fell  to  me  to  receive  that  most  coveted  of  distinc¬ 
tions  ‘soloist  at  Bayreuth,’  the  citadel  of  the  high¬ 
est  in  German  operatic  art.  In  after  years  I  sang 
in  all  parts  of  Germany  with  as  much  success  as  in 
France.  Later  I  went  to  London  and  then  to 
America,  where  I  have  sung  for  six  seasons.  It  has 
been  no  small  pleasure  for  me  to  return  to  Paris 
where  I  once  lived  in  penury,  and  to  receive  the 
highest  fee  ever  paid  to  a  singer  in  the  French 
capital. 

The  Need  for  Great  Care 

“I  don't  know  what  more  I  can  say  upon  the 
subject  of  self-help  for  the  singer.  I  have  simply 
told  my  own  story  and  have  related  some  of  the 
obstacles  that  I  have  overcome.  I  trust  that  no 
one  who  has  not  a  voice  really  worth  while  will 
be  misled  by  what  I  have  had  to  say.  The  voice 
is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  wonderful  of  the 
human  organs.  Properly  exercised  and  cared  for  it 
may  be  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  there 
are  cases,  of  course,  where  there  is  not  enough 
voice  at  the  start  to  warrant  the  aspirant  making 
the  sacrifices  that  I  have  made  to  reach  my  goal. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  one  which  should 
be  determined  by  responsible  judges.  At  the  same 
time,  the  singer  may  see  how  possible  it  is  for  even 
experienced  musicians  like  my  colleagues  in  Lyons 
to  be  mistaken.  If  I  had  depended  upon  them  and 
not  fought  my  own  way  out  I  would  probably  be 
an  obscure  teacher  in  the  same  old  city,  earning  the 
munificent  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Fighting  Your  Own  Way 

“The  student  who  has  to  fight  his  own  way  has 
a  much  harder  battle  of  it.  but  he  has  a  satisiact  on 
which  certainly  does  not  come  to  the  one  who  has 
all  of  his  instruction  fees  and  living  expenses  paid 
for  him.  He  feels  that  he  has  earned  his  success 
and  by  the  processes  of  exploration  through  which 
the  self-help  student  must  invariably  pass  he  be¬ 
comes  invested  with  a  confidence  and  ‘I  know’  feel¬ 
ing  which  is  a  great  asset  to  him.  The  main  thing 
is  for  him  to  keep  busy  all  the  time.  He  has  not 
a  minute  to  spare  upon  dreaming.  He  has  no  one 
to  carry  his  burden  but  himself,  and  the  exercise  of 
carrying  it  himself  is  the  thing  which  will  do  most 
to  make  him  strong  and  successful. 

“The  artists  who  leap  into  success  are  very 
rare.  Hundreds  who  have  held  mediocre  positions 
come  to  the  front,  while  those  who  appear  most 
favored  stay  in  the  background.  Do  not  seek  to 
gain  eminence  by  any  influence  but  that  of  real 
earnest  work,  and  if  you  do  not  intend  to  work,  and 
work  hard,  drop  all  of  your  aspirations  for  operatic 
laurels.” 


SIGHT  READING  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


BY  ROSA  LOUISE  BARROWS. 


Most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  phrase,  “I 
shall  be  glad  when  my  child  can  sit  down  at  the 
piano  and  play  a  piece  right  off  at  first  sight.”  It  is 
surely  not  out  of  the  way  for  the  parents  of  our 
pupils  to  expect  that  much.  Modern  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  however,  demand  careful  study  of  each  piece, 
and  it  is  usual  nowadays  for  a  pupil  to  learn  a 
piece  one  hand  at  a  time. 

Where  this  is  done,  some  practice  should  also 
be  given  in  sight  reading.  A  useful  method  of 
doing  this  L  to  mount  selections  of  different  grades 
on  thick  sheets  of  paper,  and  at  each  lesson  to 
hear  the  pupil  play  one  at  sight,  both  hands  to¬ 
gether.  This  piece  should  be  taken  home  and  prac¬ 
ticed  once  or  twice  each  day.  If  the  piece  is  played 
correctly  at  the  next  lesson,  the  child  is  given  a 
gilt  star.  At  the  end  of  ten  lessons  the  pupil  who 
has  the  greatest  number  of  stars  receives  a  reward 
— usually  a  picture  of  one  of  the  composers. 

This  method  has  been  tried,  and  found  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  as  the  children 
liked  the  “star”  idea  very  much  indeed,  and  the 
rivalry  to  be  among  the  winners  proved  very  help¬ 
ful  to  their  studies.  They  not  only  read  at  sight 
better,  but  also  worked  harder  at  their  other  exer¬ 
cises  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  more  quickly. 


The  following  list  of  opera 
the  little  group  of.  Florentine  noblemen  in  the 
drama.  Only  those  composers  have  been 
and  in  whom  the  modern  opera  lover  has  some 


AN  ALPHABET  OF  OPERA  COMPOSERS. 

composers  by  no  means  includes  all  those  who  have 


written  operas  since 
sixteenth  century  made  the  first  attempt  to  revive  the  Greek 
selected  w’ho  made  their  impress  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
reason  to  be  interested.  The  opera  chosen  as  representative 


if 


each  composer  by  no  means  represents  that  composer  at  his  best  in  a  strictly  musical  sense.  It 
opera  which  is  most  closely  associated  with  its  composer  in  the  popular  estimation.  For  instance, 
all  the  Wagner  operas,  the  one  best  known  to  the  general  public  is  Tannhduser.  For  one  person 
give  you  the  “sw'ord  motive”  from  Die  IValkiire,  probably  a 
hduser.  Similarly  there  are  thousands  who  are  familiar  with 

though 


are  not  aware  of 

the 

existence  of 

Otello  or  Au 

works  in  far  higher 

esteem. 

COMPOSER. 

WHERE 

Adam,  A.  C . 

(1803-1856)  .. 

(1864 - ) 

. . .  Scotland 

Auber,  D.  F-E . 

(1782-1871)  .. 

Audran,  E . 

.(1842-1901)  .. 

. . .  France  . . 

Balfe,  M.  W . 

(1808-1870)  .. 

...Ireland  .. 

Beethoven,  L.  V. ... 

(1770-1827)  .. 

. . .  German)- 

Bellini,  V . 

(1801-1835)  .. 

. .  .Sicily  . . . 

Berlioz,  H . 

,(1803-1869)  .. 

. . .France  . . 

Bizet,  G. . . .  k . 

.  (1838-1875)  .. 

. . .France  . . 

Boieldieu,  F.  A . 

•  •  •  < 

,  (1775-1834)  .. 

. . .France  . . 

Boito,  A . 

,(1842  )  .. 

,(1558-1618?)  . 

, . . .Italy  .... 

Cellier,  A . 

.(1844-1891)  ., 

. . . .  England 

Charpentier,  G . 

.(I860-  )  .. 

. . . .France  . . 

(1760-1842)  .. 

....Italy  .... 

Converse,  F.  S . 

.(1871-  j  ., 

,...U.  S.  A. 

Cornelius,  P . 

.(1824-1874)  ., 

. . . .  Germany 

Damrosch,  W.  J.... 

.(1862-  )  . 

. . . .  Germany 

Debussv,  A.  C . 

.(1862 - )  . 

. . .  .France  . . 

Delibes,  C.  P.  L. .  . 

.(1836-1891)  ., 

. . . .France  . . 

Donizetti,  G . 

.  (1797-1848)  . 

....Italy  .... 

Flotow,  F.  V . 

.(1812-1883)  . 

. . . .  Germany 

Glinka,  M.  1 . 

.(1804-1857)  . 

. . .  .Russia  . . 

Gluck,  C.  W . 

.  (1714-1787)  . 

.  .  .  .Germany 

Goldmark,  C . 

(1825-  )  . 

.  . . .  Austria  ; 

Gounod,  C . 

.(1818-1893)  . 

...France  .. 

Gretrv,  A.  E.  M... 

.(1751-1813)  . 

.  .  . .  Belgium 

Halevy,  T.  F . . 

.(1799-1862)  . 

....France  .. 

Handel,  G.  F . 

.(1685-1759)  . 

. . .  .Germany 

Herbert,  V . 

.  ( 1859-  )  . 

.  .  . .  I  reland  . 

Herold,  L.  I.  F . 

.(1791-1833)  . 

. . . . France  . . 

Humperdinck,  E.... 

.(1854-  )  . 

.  . . .  Germany 

Leoncavallo,  R . 

.(1858-  )  . 

....Italy  .... 

Lortzing,  G.  A . 

.(1801-1851)  . 

. . . .  Germany 

Lully,  T.  B.  de . 

.  (1633-1687)  . 

. . .  .Italy  . . . . 

Marschner,  H.  A... 

.(1795-1861  )  . 

.  .Germany 

Mascagni,  P . 

.(1863  )  . 

.  .  .Italv  . .  . . 

Massenet,  T.  E.  F. .  . 

.(1842-  )  . 

. . . .France  . . 

Mehul,  E.  N . 

. ( 1763-1817 )  . 

...  France  . . 

Mercadante,  F . 

.  (1795-1870)  . 

....  I  taly  . . . . 

Messager,  A . 

.(1853-  )  . 

. . .  .France  . . 

Meyerbeer,  G . 

.(1791-1864)  . 

.  . .  .Germany 

Monteverde,  C.  G. 

A.. 

.(1567-1643)  . 

....  I taly  . . . . 

Mozart,  W.  A . 

.(1756-1791)  . 

....  Germany 

Nevin,  A.  F . 

.(1871-  )  . 

.  ..U.  S.  A. 

Nicolai,  O . 

.(1810-1849)  . 

....  Germany 

Offenbach,  I . 

.(1819-1880)  . 

....  Germany 

P-irker  H  W 

( 1863  ) 

.  ...  IT.  S.  A. 

Peri,  J . 

.(15602-1633?) 

. .  .Italy  . . . 

Piccini,  N . 

.(1728-1800)  . 

....Italv  .... 

Planquette,  I’ . 

.(1848-1903)  . 

....  France  . . 

Ponchielli,  A . 

.(1834-1886)  . 

....  1 taly  . . . 

Puccini,  G . 

.(1858-  )  . 

Purcell,  H . 

.(1658-1695)  . 

Rameau,  1.  P . 

.(1683-1764)  . 

Rossini,  G.  A . 

.(1792-1868)  . 

Saint-Saens,  C.  C. 

.(1835-  )  . 

. . .  .France  . 

Smetana,  F . 

.(1824-1884)  . 

...  .Bohemia 

Spontini,  G.  L.  P. . 

.(1774-1851)  . 

Strauss,  J.  (Jr.).: 

.  (1825-1S99)  . 

Strauss,  R . 

.  (1864-  )  . 

Sullivan,  A.  S . 

..(1842-1900)  , 

. England 

Tschaikowski,  P.  I. 

, .  (1840-1S93)  , 

. Russia  . 

Thomas,  A . 

.(1811-1896)  . 

.  . .  .Germany 

Verdi,  F.  G . 

,.(1813-1901)  , 

. Italy  . . . 

Wagner,  R . 

,  .(1813-1883)  , 

. Germanv 

Weber,  C.  M.  yon 

. .  (1786-1826) 

. Germany 

is  the 
out  of 
who  could 

hundred  could  whistle  Star  of  Eve  from  Tann- 
the  Miserere  from  Verdi’s  II  Trovatore  wrho 
most  cultivated  musicians  hold  these  latter 


MOST  POPULAR  OPERA.  PRODUCED. 

.  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau . Paris, 

,1m  Tiefland  . Prague, 

.Fra  Diavolo  . Paris, 

.La  Mascotte  . London, 

.Bohemian  Girl  . London, 

.Fidelio  . Vienna, 

.Norma  . Milan, 

.Benvenuto  Cellini  . Paris, 

.Carmen  . Paris, 

.La  Dame  Blanche . . Paris, 

.Mefistofele  .  Milan, 

.  Dafne  . Florence, 

.  Dorothy  . London, 

.Louise  . Paris, 

.The  Water  Carrier . Paris, 

.Pipe  of  Desire . Boston, 

.The  Barber  of  Bagdad . Weimar, 

.The  Scarlet  Letter . Boston, 

.  Pelleas  et  Melisande . Paris, 

.  Lakme  . Paris, 


di  L 


ammermoor. 


St. 


.  .Naples, 
.Vienna, 
Petcrsb’g, 
. . .  Paris, 

.  .Vienna, 


.A  Life  for  the  Czar . 

..Iphigenie  en  Aulide . 

.  Die  Koenigen  von  Saba . 

..Faust  . Paris, 

.Richard,  Cceur  de  Lion . Paris, 

,  .La  Juive  . Paris, 

.  .Rinaldo  . London, 

..Natoma  . .Philadelphia, 

.  .Zampa  . Paris, 

. .  Hansel  und  Gretel . •  •  •  Weimar, 

..I  Pagliacci  . Milan, 

..Czar  and  Carpenter . Leipzig, 

.  .Armide  et  Renaud . Paris, 

..Hans  Heiling  . Hanover, 


.Thai's  . Paris, 

.Joseph  . Paris, 

.11  Giuramento  . Milan, 

. Veronique  . Paris, 

,  .Les  Huguenots  . Paris, 

.Orfeo  .  Mantua, 

..Don  Giovanni  . Prague, 

.  .Poia  . . Pittsburg, 

..Merry  Wives  of  Windsor . Berlin, 

..Tales  of  Hoffmann . Paris, 

..Mona  . New  York, 

.  .Euridice  . Florence, 

..Iphigenie  en  Tauride . Paris, 

..Chimes  of  Normandy . Paris, 

..La  Gioconda  . Milan, 

..Madame  Butterflv  . Milan, 


.Castor  et  Pollux . Paris, 

.William  Tell  . Paris, 

.Samson  and  Delilah . Weimar, 

.The  Bartered  Bride . Prague, 

.La  Vestale  . Paris, 

.Die  Fledermaus  . \  ienna, 

.Salome  . Dresden, 

.The  Mikado  . London, 

.Eugen  Onegin  . Moscow, 

.  Mignon  . Paris, 

.11  Trovatore  . Rome, 


1836 

1903 

1830 
1880 
1843 
1805 

1831 
1838 
1875 
1825 
1868 
1594 
1885 
1900 
1800 

1906 

1858 
1896 
1902 
1883 
1863 
1847 

1836 
1779 

1875 

1859 
1784 

1835 
1710 
1910 
1831 

1893 
1892 

1837 
1686 
1833 
1890 

1894 
1S07 
1837 
1898 

1836 
1608 
1787 

1907 
1849 
1880 
1912 
1600 
1781 
1877 

1876 

1904 
1691 
1737 
1829 

1877 
1866 
1807 
1874 

1905 
1885 
1879 
1866 
1853 
1845 
1821 


NAMES  OF  THE  NOTES  IN  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

Musicians  in  their  reading  mav  encounter  names  of  notes  which  seem  to  baffle  their  understanding. 
The  names  of  notes  employed  in  England,  for  instance,  are  rarely  understood  by  American  musicians.  The 
following,  therefore,  is  well  worth  preserving. 


American 

Enclish 

German 

French 

Italian 

Whole  Note 

Half  Note 
Quarter  Note 
Eighth  Note 
Sixteenth  Noic 

Semibreve 

Minim 

Crotchet 

Quaver 

Semi-quaver 

Ganznotc 

Halbnote 

Viertelnote 

Achtelnote 

Sechzehntelnotc 

Semibreve 

Blanche 

Noir 

Croche 

Double  Croche 

Semibreve 

Bianca 

Nera 

Croma 

Semi-croma 
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“I  have  been  studying  the  piano  for  many  years, 
never  expecting  to  have  to  teach.  Family  reverses 
have  forced  me  to  earn  my  own  living,  and,  having 
secured  a  few  pupils,  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to 
do  at  the  first  lessons.  If  you,  through  the  columns 
of  The  Etude,  will  help  me  with  some  advice,  I  shall 
be  very  grateful.” 

This  query  from  a  correspondent  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  text  from  which  to  preach  a  little  sermon. 
If  there  is  any  one  fact  that  the  writer,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  tries  to  impress  upon  his  pupils, 
it  is  that  their  music  may  some  day  serve  as  a  means 
'  of  self-support,  and  should  be  studied  with  that  end 
in  view.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  admonition 
falls  most  of  the  time  on  deaf  ears,  or  is  met  by  the 
answer,  “It  will  never  be  necessary  for  me  to  earn 
my  own  living,  father  is  well  off.”  Yet  in  his  long 
experience  as  a  teacher,  the  writer  has  many  times 
seen  the  parents  of  a  pupil,  by  a  turn  of  Fortune’s 
wheel,  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty.  This 
thing  happens  much  more  frequently  than  most  girls 
realise,  therefore  every  pupil  should  prepare  herself 
to  teach  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary. 

It  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  learn  to  play  well;  one 
should  be  familiar  with  the  foundation  principles  of 
touch,  technic  and  interpretation,  and  have  at  least 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  harmony  and  musical 
history.  If  this  were  more  generally  the  case,  a  girl, 
when  suddenly  thrown  upon  her  own  resources, 
would  not  find  herself  in  the  predicament  of  the 
writer  of  the  query  which  heads  this  article.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  teacher’s  life  would  be  a  happier  one. 
for  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  would 
make  for  greater  thoroughness  in  study.  To  return 
to  the  question.  Pupils  differ  so  greatly  in  their 
mental,  physical  and  musical  makeup  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  specifically  just  what 
to  do  at  the  first  lessons. 

GETTING  THE  GOOD  WILL  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

Regardless  of  any  method  you  may  have  studied, 
however,  there  are  five  things  that  you  should  do. 
or  begin  to  do,  if  you  expect  to  be  a  successful 

teacher. 

First:  You  must  get  the  good  will  and  esteem 
of  your  pupil.  How  you  are  to  do  this  nobody  but 
yourself  can  tell;  the  element  of  personality  is  here 
the  controlling  factor.  Children  are  close  observers, 
and  their  first  impressions  are  very  often  lasting- 
the  impression  you  make  upon  a  child  at  the  very 
first  lesson  is  exceedingly  apt  to  either  make  or  mar 
your  future  success  with  that  pupil.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  possibly  more  inexperienced  teachers 
fail  at  this  point  than  at  any  other.  An  impatient 
look,  a  harsh  criticism,  often  turn  the  scale:  it  is 
possible  to  criticise  justly,  to  be  strict  in  your  discip¬ 
line,  and  yet  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  your 
pupil’s  respect  and  affection  for  you. 

SECURING  THE  PUPIL’S  INTEREST. 

Second:  You  must  interest  your  pupil,  and  you 
will  never  do  this  by  giving  her  a  stone  when  she 
asks  for  bread.  The  reason  music  study  is  distaste¬ 
ful  to  so  many  pupils  is  because  it  is  made  so. 
Many  of  us  are  so  bound  hand  and  foot  by  “tradi¬ 
tion”  that  we  are  afraid  to  run  counter  to  it.  “What 
will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?”  Tradition  and  Mrs.  Grundy 
are  excellent  things,  but  common  sense  and  psycho¬ 
logical  insight  are  much  better.  If  you  are  going 
to  learn  to  swim  you  can  do  it  more  quickly  and 
pleasurably  in  the  water  than  by  going  through  the 
technical  movements  on  the  floor.  So  the  best  way 


to  interest  a  child  in  music  study  is  to  do  it  at  first 
by  giving  her  music,  not  technic. 

Now,  do  not  understand  by  this  that  technic  is  an 
unimportant  thing;  you  want  all  you  can  possibly 
get,  and  then  some  more!  But  technic  without 
strong  interest  is  dry  husks,  and  valueless  at  that. 
Two  of  the  most  vital  things  in  music  study — how 
to  think  and  how  to  practice — can  be  learned  from  a 
piece  without  the  use  of  an  exercise  of  any  kind.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  names  of  the  notes,  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  staff  and  keyboard,  note  values,  time, 
and  as  many  other  things  as  a  child  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  first  few  lessons,  can  and  will  be 
learned  more  quickly  from  a  little  piece  chosen  from, 
say,  the  Opus  575  of  Behr  than  by  means  of  any 
series  of  exercises,  because  the  element  of  strong 
interest  in  the  piece  is  always  present.  After  an 
interest  is  aroused  the  technical  work  can  gradually 
be  introduced,  and  as  a  general  thing  you  will  find 
it  practiced  more  cheerfully  than  if  given  in  the 
beginning. 

TRAINING  THE  PUPIL  TO  THINK. 

Third:  You  should  teach  your  pupil  to  think.  If 
she  is  a  child  and  has  never  studied  before,  this  is 
comparatively  easy  to  do.  If  she  be  a  grammar  or 
high  school  girl  with  some  previous  music  study  to 
her  credit,  heaven  help  you!  for  you  have  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  difficult  task  before  you.  Now,  the  writer 
has  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  most  of  the  pupils 
who  do  not  think,  for  he  has  discovered  that  nine 
•times  out  of  ten  it  is  because  they  have  never  been 
made  to  think.  One  of  the  writer’s  former  teachers 
would  with  a  withering  glance  crush  his  pupil  by 
saying,  “I  can  tell  people  what  to  do,  but  I  can’t 
furnish  them  with  brains.”  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  this  teacher’s  pupils  were  well  supplied 
with  brains,  but  nobody  had  ever  taught  them  how 
to  use  them,  and  this  particular  teacher  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  work  to  be  in  his  province. 

Do  not  make  this  mistake.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  tp  a  pupil  at  every  lesson,  "Think,  think,”  or 
"Use  your  brains:”  you  must  make  her  use  them. 
Never  tell  a  pupil  at  a  lesson  what  you  can  possibly 
make  her  find  out  for  herself.  It  is  easier  to  tel! 
her  and  it  saves  time,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that 
if  you  do  so  that  pupil  will  always  depend  upon  your 
brains  instead  of  her  own.  Never  let  your  pupil,  in 
studying  a  new  piece,  play  a  note  till  she  has  first 
named  it,  the  finger  that  is  to  play  it  and  the  touch 
to  be  used;  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  her  play  it. 
Afake  her  do  this  note  after  note,  lesson  after  lesson, 
till  it  has  become  a  habit  in  her  practice.  As  said 
before,  in  virgin  soil  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  sow 
this  seed;  with  a  more  advanced  school  girl  you  will 
have  more  difficulty,  for  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  the  average  school  does  not  teach  the  pupil,  it 
is  to  think,  or.  if  it  does,  the  evidence  of  it  does  not 
appear  in  music  study. 

TRAINING  THE  PUPIL  HOW  TO  PRACTICE. 

Fourth  :  You  must  teach  your  pupil  how  to  prac¬ 
tice.  Dr.  William  Mason  once  told  the  writer  that 
in  all  the  hundreds  of  pupils  who  had  studied  with 
him,  the  number  who  knew  how  to  practice  could 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  Things 
have  improved  since  that  remark  was  made,  but  it  is 
amazing  how  much  ignorance  of  correct  practice  still 
exists.  The  proverb,  “Practice  makes  perfect,”  con¬ 
tains  an  element  of  untruth;  correct  practice  makes 
perfect,  no  other  kind  ever  does.  Now,  if  you  will 
bear  in  mind  the  object  of  practice  you  will  better 


understand  what  correct  practice  is.  The  best  play¬ 
ing,  or  the  technical  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  purely 
automatic,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  is  a  series 
of  finger,  wrist  or  arm  habits. 

These  habits  are  formed,  as  are  any  other  habits, 
by  many  repetitions  of  the  same  act,  made  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way,  and  without  the  least  variation 
from  the  prescribed  order.  Now,  the  object  of  all 
practice  is  to  build  up  these  playing  habits,  hence 
you  will  see  that  practice  that  includes  mistakes  of  any 
•ond  is  worthless,  as,  in  so  far  as  it  induces  a  habit 
at  all,  it  is  a  habit  of  falsity.  Five  repetitions  of  a 
passage  without  the  slightest  error  in  notes,  finger¬ 
ing  or  touch  will  do  more  good  than  five  hundred 
made  in  “any  old  way.”  Now,  if  you  have  taught 
your  pupil  to  think  each  note  before  playing,  you 
have  already  established  the  habit  of  correct  prac¬ 
tice,  it  only  remains  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
repetitions,  a  somewhat  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  many 
pupils  are  averse  to  playing  a  passage  more  than 
tour  or  five  times.  Possibly  the  article,  "Sugar  Coat- 
mg  Exercise  Work”  (in  The  Etude  for  November, 
may  help  you  at  this  point. 

Tifth:  You  should  establish  proper  conditions 
of  nerve  and  muscle  in  your  pupil;  by  proper  condi¬ 
tions  is  meant  freedom  from  contraction  of  the 
muscles  that  are  not  in  use.  This  condition  is  vari¬ 
ously  termed  looseness,  devitalization,  or  what  not 
Now,  the  proper  time  to  start  this  is  at  the  very  first 
,.^on,;  lf.thls  be  done  you  will  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  giving  a  child  a  familiarity  with  right 
and  wrong  conditions  that  will  last  through  life 
lhis  is  the  most  critical  point  in  a  child’s  technical 
Ntudy,  and  it  is  the  one  at  which  an  imperfectly 
equipped  teacher  always  fails.  In  establishing  this 
condition  you  will  find  nothing  so  effective  as  the 
.Mason  two-finger  exercises  played  with  the  hand 
and  arm  touches  as  described  in  volume  one.  “Touch 
and  Technic.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  these,  how¬ 
ever.  unless  you  thoroughly  understand  them  your¬ 
self.  In  connection  with  these  you  may  get  some 

w  ?  J>°r  ar^ide  °n  “How  to  Ac<F”re  a  Loose 
Wrist  (in  The  Etude  for  June,  1908). 

Now,  if  you  can  manage  to  accomplish  these  five 
things  during  your  pupil’s  first  year  of  study  we 
teachers  who  may  fall  heir  to  some  of  your  pupils 
"''1'  assl’redly  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 


WRITE  IT  DOWN. 


BY  LUTIF.  BAKER  GUNN. 


Many  of  the  brightest,  most  original  and  most 
helpful  ideas  come  to  the  teacher  during  the  act¬ 
ual  work  of  instruction.  These  are  the  gems  of 
real  experience,  but  unfortunately  teachers  fail  to 
recognize  them  at  their  true  worth.  They  constitute 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  teacher’s  'pedagogical 
wealth  if  they  are  preserved. 

For  instance,  the  teacher  is  continually  con¬ 
fronted  with  new  problems  in  scale  playing  At 
-some  lesson  she  will  see  at  a  glance  some  principle 
which  will  greatly  improve  the  pupil’s  scale  work. 

1  he  thought  comes  like  an  inspiration,  like  a  cre¬ 
ative  invention.  Many  thoughtless  teachers  might 
let  it  pass  unnoticed.  It  should  be  investigated'  to 
the  very  foundation  of  the  idea,  it  should  be  pon¬ 
dered  over,  it  should  be  worked  out,  amplified  until 
the  teacher  has  a  complete  working  idea  of  how  to 
apply  the  same  principle  in  other  analagous  cases 

The  best  plan  is  to  write  it  down.  Air.  William 
Shakespeare,  of  London,  has  a  tablet  and  a  pencil 
lying  on  his  piano  at  all  times.  In  this  way  he 
preserves  the  gems  of  his  teaching  work— to  be 
polished  and  introduced  in  his  practical  works. upon 
the  voice.  Unquestionably,  the  great  worth  of  his 
'  °ice  article  and  his  books  has  come  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  results  of  real  discoveries  while 
working  with  the  pupil  and  not  the  result  of  vapor¬ 
ous  theories. 

By  all  means,  get  a  pad  and  a  pencil  and  work 
with  yourself.  Find  out  what  your  opinions  really 
are.  All  teaching  is  a  school,  a  school  for  the 
teacher.  Unfortunately  many  teachers  do  not  at¬ 
tend  to  their  school  work— do  not  do  the  home¬ 
work  necessary — and  then  wonder  why  they  do  not 
progress  as  teachers?  The  reason  is  wasted  inter¬ 
est,  wasted  thoughts,  wasted  time,  wasted  energy. 
Every  lesson  should  put  you  just  as  far  ahead  in 
your  work  as  it  does  the  pupil. 


THE  ETUDE 


MARCH  OF  THE  INDIAN  PHANTOMS— 

E.  R.  KROEGER. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Kroeger’s  most  recent  works. 
He  is  using  it  in  his  piano  recitals  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  a  bit  of  modern  impressionism  which 
will  require  very  careful  interpretation.  The 
crescendi  and  decrescendi  in  particular  must  be 
handled  skilfully.  The  left  hand  must  suggest  the 
vague  mystic  drumming  of  the  Indian  tom-tom. 
The  middle  section  must  be  rendered  in  the  style 
of  an  ecclesiastical  chant.  The  harmonies  of  this 
piece  are  ultra-modern  but  quite  In  keeping  with 
the  scene  that  the  composer  is  endeavoring  to  por¬ 
tray.  It  is  a  fine  concert  number  and  should  be 
used  extensively. 

GERMANY— M..MOSZKOWSKI. 

One  of  Moszkowski’s  earlier  works,  Op.  23,  en¬ 
titled  From  Foreign  Parts,  has  had  a  great  popular¬ 
ity.  This  work,  originally  for  four  hands,  consists 
of  a  set  of  pieces,  chiefly  in  dance-form,  intended 
to  embody  the  musical  characteristics  of  various 
nations.  One  of  these,  Germany,  is  an  idealized 
folk-song.  As  arranged  for  piano  solo  this  number 
has  proven  more  than  acceptable.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  four-hand  piece  makes  such  an  effective  solo. 
In  this  case  one  would  never  know  that  it  had 
ever  been  a  four-hand  piece  if  not  told  beforehand. 

MARCH  OF  THE  LEGIONS— G.  KARGANOFF. 

This  is  a  piece  of  the  “grand  march”  type  by  the 
well-known  Russian  composer,  Karganoff,  arranged 
and  amplified  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rogers.  It  will  make 
a  tuneful  and  dignified  recital  number  as  well  as  a 
fine  chord  study  for  an  intermediate  grade  pupil. 

GAVOTTE  IN  D— T.  S.  BACH.  ' 

This  is  one  of  the  favorite  movements  from  the 
celebrated  ’cello  sonata.  It  sounds  extremely  well 
in  the  pianoforte  transcriptions.  This  is  one  of 
the  pieces  that  will  never  grow  old — a  true  classic. 
When  surfeited  with  newer  works,  one  returns  to 
these  perennial  favorites  with  renewed  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

VALSE  MIGNON— C.  BOIIM. 

Good  melodies  may  always  be  expected  from  the 
composer  of  Still  as  the  Night  and  so  many  other 
attractive  songs  and  piano  pieces.  This  veteran 
composer  seems  never  to  tire.  False  Mignon  is  one 
of  Herr  Bohm’s  latest  works  taken  from  a  set  of 
intermediate  grade  pieces.  It  is  an  idealized  waltz, 
not  intended  for  dancing,  rather  capricious  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  suitable  to  be  used  as  a  drawing-room 
piece.  Play  it  gracefully  and  with'  freedom. 

IDEAL  MAZURKA— L.  RINGUET. 

M.  Ringuet  is  always  a  welcome  contributor. 
His  works  display  a  certain  delicacy  and  grace 
and  originality  of  invention.  His  Ideal  Mazurka, 
recently  composed,  is  a  showy  number,  lying  well 
under  the  hands.  It  should  be  played  with  fire  and 
dash. 

PRIMROSES— W.  ROLFE. 

Mr.  Rolfe  is  a  successful  American  composer 
who  is  known  chiefly  through  his  charming  waltzes. 
Primroses  is  a  graceful  number  of  the  “flower 
song”  type.  It  is  a  melodious  drawing-room  piece 
of  high  class. 

FLUTTERING  BUTTERFLIES— L.  BRAECIC- 

MAN 

This  is  a  quick  waltz  with  a  running  theme  in 
eighth  notes.  The  writer  is  a  young  and  promis¬ 
ing  Belgian  composer  who  is  new  to  our  readers. 
This  piece  should  be  played  in  strict  time  with 
evenness  and  rapidity. 

MARCH  OF  THE  HOBGOBLINS— H.  NECKE. 

This  is  a  sprightly  little  characteristic  number 
by  a  well-known  writer  of  interesting  teaching 
pieces.  It  introduces  the  device  made  popular  by 
Schumann’s  Joyous  Peasant  of  giving  out  the  theme 
in  the  left  hand.  This  is  an  effect  which  always 
appeals  to  young  piano  students. 


MAYBELLS— F.  G.  RATHBUN. 

Mr.  Rathbun  excelled  in  teaching  pieces  of  inter¬ 
mediate  grade.  Maybells  is  an  excellent  example 
of  his  work.  This  is  a  lively  caprice  polka  which 
will  require  nimble  fingers  and  a  finished  style,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  quite  within  the  attainments 
of  the  average  pupil  of  intermediate  grade.  This 
piece  should  go  well  at  recitals. 

FAUST  WALTZ  (FOUR  HANDS)— CH. 

GOUNOD 

Faust,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  operas,  is  a 
veritable  mine  of  melody.  The  “waltz”  is  a  justly 
famous  number  which  contains  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  that  a  waltz  should  have.  As  this  is  an 
ensemble  number  in  the  opera,  employing  all  the 
choral  and  orchestral  forces,  it  lends  itself  well^  to 
four-hand  transcription.  It  is  very  brilliant,  al¬ 
though  easy  to  play,  and  should  go  with  a  lively 
swing. 

BY  THE  SEA  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)— F.  P. 

ATHERTON 

The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Atherton,  whose  com¬ 
positions  have  appeared  in.  The  Etude  frequently, 
will  be  glad  to  see  him  pictured  and  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  his  career  on  another  part  of  this  page. 
By  the  Sea  is  a  lovely  barcarolle  for  violin  which 
must  be  well  played  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
effective.  It  is  not  difficult,  but  it  demands  a  taste¬ 
ful  rendition  and  fine  tone  production.  The  piano 
part  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  ordinary  ac¬ 
companiment  to  a  violin  piece  of  this  grade.  Note 
especially  the  rippling  figure  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  piano  part  as  the  violin  takes  the  return  of 
the  theme  as  a  G  string  solo.  This  is  a  real  poetic 
touch.  Ensemble  players  as  well  as  soloists  will 
enjoy  this  number. 

SHORT  POSTLUDE  IN  G  (PIPE  ORGAN)— 
E.  S.  HOSMER. 

Church  players  in  particular  will  find  this  a  very 
useful  piece.  Good  postludes  of  convenient  length, 
of  moderate  difficulty  and  pleasing  character  are 
really  scarce.  This  one  fills  all  the  requirements. 
Mr.  Hosmer  is  a  successful  American  composer 
and  a  practical  organist.  The  registration  sug¬ 
gested  will  suit  most  organs. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS 

Waltz  songs,  if  well  written,  always  make  at¬ 
tractive  solos  for  light,  flexible  voices.  They  are 
excellent  also  for  study  in  style  and  rhythm.  Mr. 
Wooler’s  I  Vinter  Bells  should  equal  in  popularity 
his  other  very  successful  waltz  song,  Springtime. 
If  the  alternative  text  be  used,  this  song,  under  the 
title  Wedding  Bells,  will  prove  available  for  use  at 
weddings.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  songs 
for  this  purpose;- 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  two  song  com¬ 
posers,  Julian  Jordan  and  Jules  Jordan,  are  twin 
brothers.  Jules  Jordan  has  been  represented  fre¬ 
quently  in  The  Etude  in  the  past,  but  this  is  the 
first  appearance  of  a  song  by  Julian  Jordan.  Each 
of  these  composers  has  had  a  number  of  successes. 
Mr.  Julian  Jordan’s  “The  Song  Divine”  is  a  melo¬ 
dious  and  singable  number  which  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  for  a  number  of  occasions.  It  will  be  sure  to 
please. 


The  artistic  temperament  is  not  necessarily  exces¬ 
sively  nervous,  nor  excessively  absurd;  these  symp¬ 
toms  may  be  possessed  by  countless  people  who 
have  not  a  trace  of  genius.  We  have  heard  an  artist 
excuse  her  faults  because  she  “had  an  artistic  tem¬ 
perament  and'  could  not  help  it.”  whereas  the  truth 
is  that  what  is  truly  artistic  in  temperament  is 
sanity,  reasonableness,  large,  clear  vision,  and  strong, 
untainted  imagination.  True  art  is  wholesome;  when 
it  shows  symptoms  of  disease  it  is  not  true,  but 
false  art.  What  is  true  of  art  is  true  of  genius  which 
may  inhabit  a  foul  body  but  which  is  genius  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  wholesomeness.  It  is  as  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  Shakespeare  with  a  diseased  brain  as  it  is 
to  conceive  a  white  blackness.  Many  artists  are 
envious,  hysterical,  unreliable,  over-sentimental  and 
over-egotistic,  but  all  of  these  vices  are  character¬ 
istic,  not  of  the  artistic,  but  of  very  ordinary  and 
vulgar  temperament. — Philip  Woolf. 


Well  Known  Composers 

of  To-day 


This  composer  of  so  very  many  melodious  compo¬ 
sitions  is  well  known  to  many  readers  of  The  Etude. 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  relate  that  this  musi¬ 
cian,  who  has  done  so  much  to  add  to  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  happiness  of  the  lives  of  others,  died  on  June 
30,  of  last  year.  His  personality  was  most  engaging, 
and  he  had  innumerable  friends,  who  admired  his 
fine  character.  Practically  all  of  his  best-known  com¬ 
positions  appeared  first  in  this  magazine. 

Mr.  Atherton  was  born  at  Virden,  Illinois,  January 
4,  1868.  His  father  was  a  teacher  who,  in  the  office 
of  president,  did  much  to  build  up  the  State  College 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  this  institution  with  the 
class  of  1889.  He  had  always  evinced  talent,  and  had 
excellent  instruction,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  posi¬ 
tions  as  organist  and  the  director  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  Orchestra.  He  taught  piano  and  violin,  and 
directed  orchestras  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  States. 
In  1897  Mr.  Atherton  enlisted  in  the  regular  Army, 
and  served  gallantly  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
The  exposure  of  army  life  did  much  to  undermine 
his  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  and  led  to  his 
untimely  death. 

His  best-known  compositions  are:  Crown  of  Tri¬ 
umph  Military  March,  Mazourka  di  Ballet,  Morris 
Dance,  Sun  Shower,  False  Caprice,  New  Firginia 
Dance  (four  hands).  Mr.  Atherton’s  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano  are  among  the  most  successful  of  their 
type.  Among  them  are  Andalouse  Berceuse,  Cradle 
Song,  Love  Song,  Petite  Tarantelle,  Spring  Song  and 
False  Idylle. 


DONIZETTI  OF  SCOTCH  DESCENT. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  name  of  Donizetti  at 
first  sight  to  associate  it  with  the  land  of  Kilts,  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  composer  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor 
was  the  grandson  of  a  native  of  Perthshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  named  Izett.  Izett  was  beguiled  into  join¬ 
ing  the  British  army  by  the  fascinating  glamor  of 
a  recruiting-sergeant,  and  was  drafted  to  Ireland. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  General  La  Hoche  when 
the  French  invaded  Ireland,  and  being  aweary  of 
soldiering,  entered  the  General’s  service.  Eventually 
he  drifted  to  Italy,  and  married  a  lady  of  rank.  His 
name  was  changed  to  Donizetti,  and  by  this  name 
his  grandson  became  famous. 

The  Scottish  ancestry  of  the  composer  shows 
itself  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor — which,  of  course,  is 
founded  on  a  Scotch  theme — and  in  Don  Pasquale, 
though  Italian  influences  undoubtedly  predominate. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  Scotland  has  pro¬ 
duced  few  composers  of  her  own,  there  are  at  least 
three  musicians  of  the  highest  standing  who  are  of 
Scotch  descent — Donizetti,  Grieg  and  the  American, 
MacDowell. 
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*  From  here  go  to  the  beginning  and  play  to  Fine;  then  play  Trio. 
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O’er  the  fleec-y  snow  re  -  peat  -  ing, 
On  the  balm-y  air  re  peat  -  ing , 


Far  and  near, 
Far  and  near, 


sweet  and  clear; 
sweet  and  clear ; 


Hap  -  py  hearts  with  joy  are  beat  -  ing. 

Hearts  with  love  atid  joy  are  beat -ing. 
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Tn  Miss  Jeannette  Coxe 

A  SONG  DIVINE 

SOME  DAY- SOMEWHERE 

tranquillo 


Words  and  Music  by 
JULIAN  JORDAN 


,  ,  *  ,  ,  .  Wpa  rv  wait  -  ine  so  wea-ry  wait-ing,  Hap -pi -ness  flown  for  many  a  -  day. 
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Some  thing  that  seemed  to  say: 

Con  -  stant,  con  -  stant  still 


“Skies  will  be  fair 


some  day, some- where;”  To  me  a  mes  -  sage, 
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ORGAN  ACCENT. 

“1.  How  can  accent  be  made  on  the  organ? 

“2.  I  have  been  working  on  music  for  several 
years,  but  have  difficulty  in  playing  on  the  organ 
in  correct  time  and  rhythm.  I  can  now  read  easy 
hymns  in  slow  time  playing  all  four  parts,  and 
some  quite  fast  with  metronome,  so  that  my  time 
must  be  about  correct.  But  no  one  seems  to  like 
my  playing  when  I  play  for  singing,  although  I 
count  so  as  to  keep  correct  time.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  trouble  is?" — A.  X. 

Accent  cannot  be  produced  on  the  ordinary  organ 
by  a  more  emphatic  stroke.  The  effect  of  accent 
can  be  made  on  the  organ,  however,  and  it  is  this 
that  gives  life  to  organ  playing.  One  reason  for  the 
quite  prevalent  distaste  for  concert  organ  playing 
has  been  exceedingly  hum-drum  effect,  produced  by 
the  average  player  being  ignorant  of  the  means  of 
producing  accent.  In  certain  classes  of  organ  music, 
the  composer  prepares  accents  by  filling  up  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  chords  on  the  accented  beats,  so  that 
these  are  more  sonorous  and  full.  -Accent  in  some 
cases  is  effectively  produced  by  shortening  very 
slightly  the  chords  on  the  beats  preceding  those 
which  are  to  be  accented.  Then  again  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  delay  of  a  melody  note  also  makes  empha¬ 
sis.  Also  in  running  passages  an  infinitesimal 
holding  of  notes  on  the  accented  beats  produces 
accents.  These  effects  must  be  skilfully  managed, 
however.  If  not  the  music  becomes  ridiculous.  It 
is  difficult  to  teach  an  organist  to  do  it  properly 
unless  he  has  the  artistic  sense  of  it  born  in  him.  I 
have  sometimes  worked  weeks  with  a  pupil  trying 
to  get  him  to  make  the  effect  correctly,  but  in  the 
end,  wrongly  making  a  dotted  note  of  the  accent 
was  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  it.  Others  will 
seemingly  get  it  after  infinite  drill,  but  lose  it  after 
dropping  the  piece  for  a  few  months,  and  never  be 
able  to  get  it  on  anything  they  take  up  by  them¬ 
selves.  You  will  readily  perceive,  therefore,  that 
these  are  not  effects  that  one  can  easily  learn  with¬ 
out  a  teacher. 

The  only  way  I  can  account  for  the  condition 
mentioned  in  your  second  question  is  that  you  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  as  a  player.  Constant  prac¬ 
tice  for  a  number  of  hours  daily  for  months  is 
the  only  solution  I  can  offer,  said  practice  to  be 
intelligently  directed.  The  reason  the  singers  do 
not  like  your  playing  is  that  you  do  not  follow  them 
with  freedom  and  accuracy,  but  give  the  impression 
of  being  a  constant  drag  upon  them,  when  you 
should  give  them  the  feeling  that  they  can  lean 
upon  you.  Playing  right  along  in  accurate  time  will 
not  always  do  when  accompanying  singing.  The  organ- 
■  ist  must  also  be  a  musician,  and  generally  has  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  musicianship  for  all  his  singers. 

i 

POSITION  AT  PIANO. 

"I  have  two  new  pupils  who  were  taught  b.v 
another  teacher  to  sit  far  back  from  the  nlano  anil 
hold  their  arms  straight,  without  break  at  the  elb:>w. 

Of  couse  they  sit  on  a  rather  high  stool.  Their 
finger  touch,  legato,  etc.,  is  fine,  and  my  other  pu¬ 
pils  are  wild  to  imitate  them.  One  little  girl  says, 

‘It  looks  so  stylish.’  I  find  several  of  my  class  al¬ 
ready  copying  them.  Is  this  correct,  their  elbows 
are  out  in  front  of  them,  instead  of  at  their 
sides?" — P.  M. 

'  The  correct  position  at  the  piano  is  that  which  is 
most  conducive  to  convenience  in  playing.  To  sit 
,  far  back  means  an  awkward  reach  if  the  left  hand 
i  has  to  reach  high  on  the  treble  keys,  or  the  right 
I  ^ar  down  on  the  bass.  To  sit  too  close  renders  it 
practically  impossib'e  for  either  hand  to  pass  by 
the  body  in  reaching  for  extreme  keys.  Therefore 
;  tbe  average  best  position  will  be  that  which  per¬ 
mits  the  arm  to  drop  freely  by  the  side  with  the 
elbow  a  little  forward  of  the  perpendicular.  The 
elbow  should  also  be  about  on  a  level  with  the  key- 
board.  If  higher  there  will  be  an  incline  from  the 
elbow  to  the  hand  which  will  interfere  with  the 
/  proper  action  of  the  finger  in  striking  the  keys. 
Players  who  acquire  this  position  inavariably  get 
in  the  habit  of  punching  the  keys  with  an  impulse 
.  from  back  in  the  arm.  Make  an  object  lesson  for 
.yourself  as  follows:  Place  the  hand  in  the  natural 
rounded  finger  position  on  the  keys,  and  the  elbow 
on  the  key  level.  The  natural  action  of  the  fingers 


depresses  the  keys.  Now  raise  elbow  making  an  in¬ 
cline  of  the  forearm,  keeping  the  fingers  in  rounded 
position  as  before,  held  as  rigidly  as  if  of  iron. 
\ou  will  note  that  the  fingers  now  point  off  the 
edge  of  the  keys  (unless1  you  do  as  most  pupils  do 
when  requested  to  perform  this  experiment,  viz.,  let 
the  fingers  leave  the  rounded  position  originally 
formed),  and  if  you  make  the  natural  finger  mo¬ 
tions,  they  will  strike  across  the  edge  of  the  keys 
making  no  blow  on  them.  Now  let  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  fall  towards  the  black  keys  directly  over 
the  keyboard,  and  you  will  note  that  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  impulse  in  order  to  produce  a  tone  comes  from 
lack  in  the  forearm.  There  are  some  people,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  so  small  of  stature,  that  their  short 
arms  can  not.  readily  assume  any  other  position 
than  one  leading  directly  in  a  straight  line  from 
shoulder  to  keys.  You  will  have  to  learn  to  exer¬ 
cise  your  best  judgment  in  regard  to  such  cases. 
Meanwhile  teach  you  pupils  that  the  most  natural 
and  comfortable  position  is  the  one  that  will  be  the 
most  “stylish.” 


KbUTALS. 

schools'10 vp?  I  nn,Ve  ,conciu  <^<3  pupils’  recitals  In 
schools,  yet  I  am  at  present  teaching  privately 

and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  to  conduct  a 
leeital  in  my  home.  I  have  ten  pupils  I  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  take  active  part.  Is  it  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  large  and  small  pupil  plav  a  match  in 
ffCmnS-'  oHoW  man-v  pieces  should  each  pupil  plav, 

to  ptaJr-VV  A  CUStomaiT  for  teacher 


In  a  general  way  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  a  school  or  private  pupils’ 
recital.  It  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  material  you  have  to  do  with.  First  decide  how 
long  you  want  the  recital  to  last,  and  arrange  your 
program  accordingly.  Whether  a  pupil  plays  one  or 
more  pieces  will  depend  upon  whether  he  or  she 
plays  a  single  long  piece,  or  a  group  of  shorter 
ones.  If  the  pupil  plays  a  complete  sonata  or  son¬ 
atina,  for  example,  that  should  suffice.  Then  again 
a  small  pupil  may  play  a  group  of  short  pieces, 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  page  long  each.  If  you 
have  ten  pupils,  and  an  average  of  five  minutes  each 
is  allowed,  your  recital  will  last  a  little  more  than 
an  hour,  computing  the  waits  between  numbers, 
pupils  coming  and  going  from  piano,  etc.  One  hour 
is  long  enough  for  an  audience  to  listen  to  music 
of  an  elementary  character.  Frequent  recitals  with 
short  programs  will  arouse  more  interest,  and  hold 
the  attention  of  your  audiences  better  than  occas¬ 
ional  recitals  with  long  programs.  The  work  of 
young  pupils  in  scales  should  not  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  those  who  are  more  advanced.  Ele¬ 
mentary  pupils  should  play  first,  the  more  advanced 
work  following  the  simpler.  Whether  the  teacher 
plays  or  not  is  entirely  a  matter  of  his  or  her  own 
discretion.  Conditions  and  circumstances  will  gen¬ 
erally  decide  this  matter. 


rmniv-jnr  WUHUU1  A  MASTER.” 

i  "*,a?  twenty  years  old.  I  have  some  talent,  some 
knowledge  or  harmony  and  counterpoint  and  famili¬ 
arity  with  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
Is  it  possible  for  me  to  learn,  without  a  teacher 
to  compose  simple  pieces  for  the  piano,  songs,  etc? 
If  so,  what  books  would  you  advise  me  to  use?"— 


This  is  something  no  one  can  answer,  for  no  one 
can  measure  your  intelligence  in  an  off-hand  way 
at  a  distance.  The  average  student  makes  a  failure 
of  hamnony  and  composition,  even  with  a  teacher, 
for  various  reasons.  Others  who  are  possessed  of 
more  than  an  average  intelligence,  industry  and  ap¬ 
plication,  accomplish  much  even  without  assistance- 
It  is  said  that  Schubert’s  training  in  harmony  was 
small,  and  that  he  was  planning  to  undertake  the 
study  of  counterpoint,  in  which  he  had  no  training, 
when  his  last  sickness  overtook  him.  Not  every 
one  is  a  genius,  however.  Many  people  have  com¬ 
posed  such  music  as  you  mention  who  have  had 
comparatively  little  training.  If  you  possess  the  art 
of  hard  study  and  close  thinking  you  may  succeed 
admirably.  No  one  can  tell  but  yourself,  and  you 
cannot  tell  until  after  you  have  tried.  Books  that 


will  be  invaluable  to  you  in  this  connection  are: 

A  System  of  Teaching  Harmony,  and  Key  to 
Same,”  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke.  The  key  will  only  be 
an  injury  to  you,  however,  unless  you  conscien¬ 
tiously  work  the  exercises  out  in  at  least  two  ways 
before  referring  to  it.  “Counterpoint,  Strict  and 
Free,”  by  the  same  author  may  follow  this.  With 
the  harmony  study  you  will  gain  great  help  from 
“Construction  of  Melodies,”  by  Schwing.  You  can 
also  cull  a  great  many  practical  hints  from  “Theory 
of  Interpretation,”  by  Goodrich.  The  hints  that  one 
picks  up  from  indirect  sources  are  often  of  the  ut¬ 
most  value. 

TREBLE  AND  BASS. 

Having  read  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Round 
Table  in  regard  to  teaching  the  treble  and  bass  clefs. 
I  would  like  to  add  my  experience,  feeling  that  if 
other  teachers  will  try  it  they  will  have  no  further 
trouble.  For  example,  I  take  children  of  any  age  and, 
seating  them  at  the  keyboard,  I  begin  to  teach  them 
the  notes,  up  and  down  at  the  same  reading.  By 
the  time  they  have  learned  one  clef  they  have  learned 
both.  I  always  see  that  their  first  sheet  of  music 
makes  use  of  both  clefs.  I  very  seldom  have  any 
trouble  with  any  pupil  beginning  under  my  instruc¬ 
tion,  for  why  walk  the  same  road  more  than  once? 

I  make  them  read  the  bass  notes  on  lines  and  spaces 
first,  first  upwards,  and  then  downwards.  Then  I  have 
them  teach  me  the  added  lines  and  spaces.  It  pleases 
them  to  think  of  teaching.  I  have  recently  taken  as 
a  new  pupil  an  adult  lady  who  has  been  studying  four 
months,  and  does  not  yet  know  any  of  the  bass  notes. 

Also,  why  do  some  teachers  wait  a  year  before  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  scales?  A  young  lady  has  just  begun  with 
me  who  studied  for  a  year  with  another  teacher,  and 
she  has  never  yet  taken  her  first  scale.  I  have  one 
little  pupil  ten  years  old  who  can  go  through  all  the 
major  and  minor  scales  without  trouble,  and  knows 
the  bass  clef  as  well  as  the  treble.  A.  W.  F. 


“I  have  been  urged  to  open  a  studio  in  a  small 
town  of  2o00,  for  two  or  three  da  vs’  work  each 
week.  Do  yon  think  this  is  advisable  for  one  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  large  city?  I  have  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  should  wish  to  do  first-class  work, 
and  graduate  my  students  from  a  definite  course  of 
study.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  the  m- 
closed  course  is  a  good  one?  Should  every  grade  of 
the  Stindard  Course'  be  studied,  and  can  some  of 
the  Czerny  studies  be  omitted?  Your  answer  in  the 
'Round  Table'  in  regard  to  repertoire  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  over  read.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  get  a  catalogue  or  book  which  would  give  a  list 
of  the  host  composers  and  their  works  for  each 
grade?’ — I?.  R. 


Opening  a  studio  in  an  adjoining  town  is  purely  a 
business  proposition,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  time  you  can  spare  from  your  city  studio.  If  you 
fear  that  such  a  move  might  cause  you  to  lose  stand¬ 
ing  among  your  city  clientele,  I  can  only  say  that  your 
fears  are  quite  groundless.  It  is  a  practice  that  is 
very  common  among  some  of  the  foremost  teachers. 
It  will  prove  beneficial  in  extending  both  your  name 
and  influence,  and  should  your  city  patronage  grow 
to  the  point  where  you  can  no  longer  keep  open  your 
studio  in  the  neighboring  town,  it  will  have  estab¬ 
lished  your  name  so  that  talented  pupils  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  will  come  in. to  study  with  you  in  the  city.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  by  that  time  you  may  have  some  brilliant 
pupil  who  has  shown  fine  teaching  capacity,  who  desires 
a  greater  opportunity,  who  can  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  village  studio.  Taking  everything  into  considera¬ 
tion,  your  establishment  of  the  village  studio  will  be 
a  good  move. 

Every  teacher  has  to  first  acquire  his  experience, 
and  a  list  of  grade  compositions  to  be  used  in  teach¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  work. 
\  cannot  recall  a  book  that  will  give  you  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

Your  course  of  study  is  an  excellent  one.  As  to  the 
omission  of  studies,  you  will  learn  best  by  experience 
what  pupils  need  not  do  all  the  studies.  Some  pupils 
are  so  bright  that  many  omissions  may  be  made; 
others  are  so  slow  that  you  will  practically  be  obliged 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  twice,  either  by  reviewing 
studies  already  used,  or  by  using  studies  by  another 
composer  of  the  same  grade  of  difficulty.  The  “Stand- 
ai  d  Course  is  practically  an  index  of  progress.  It 
does  not  contain  all  the  work  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  any  given  grade,  except  perhaps  the  earlier 
ones.  When  a  student  shows  signs  of  faltering  in 
any  portion  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Standard 
Course”  it  indicates  that  more  etude  work  in  the  same 
grade  should  be  done  before  attempting  more  of  the 
pieces  in  this  collection.  I  should  suggest  that  you 
defer  taking  up  the  series  of  Bach  compositions  until 
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the  etude 


the  student  is  well  along  in  the  grade.  He  should 
have  acquired  sufficient  facility  so  that  it  does  not  take 
him  too  long  to  learn  them.  Their  idiom  is  so  very 
different  from  that  to  which  average  pupils  are  accus¬ 
tomed  that  they  should  at  once  be  able  to  learn  the 
notes  with  a  fair  degree  of  facility  or,  like  many 
others,  they  will  become  discouraged  with  Bach,  bur- 
thermore,  you  have  repeated  studies  of  the  same  degree 
of  difficulty,  in  later  grades.  If  you  complete  the  work 
in  the  Czerny-Liebling  collection  you  have  done  all  the 
work  in  Czerny’s  Opus  299  that  is  necessary.  The 
‘‘Standard  Course”  progresses  to  pieces  of  a  greater 
degree  of  difficulty  than  you  have  indicated  in  the 
etudes  to  be  used. 


The  American  Man  in  Grand 
Opera 


„  By  ALLEN  HINCKLEY 

Basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York 


FINGERS  AND  EMBELLISHMENTS. 


1  “What  can  be  done  for  a  fifth  finger  which 
curves  towards  the  fourth  finger  at  the  first  joint, 
causing  it  to  strike  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tip  / 
2  is  there  a  wTork  published  which  explains  all  the 
embellishments  of  the  classical  composers?  S. 
Should  the  short  grace  note  with  the  dash  through 
it  be  played  before  the  count  begins,  and  the  long 
one  be  played  with  the  count  and  the  value  be 
taken  away  from  the  note  it  ornaments?  If  not, 
how  can  one  make  a  child  understand  the  difference 
between  them?” — -N.  M. 


1.  This  is  a  physical  deformity,  and  this  department 
is  unable  to  suggest  a  cure.  A  good  surgeon  might 
be  able  to  give  you  advice.  Constant  manipulation 
might  help,  but  if  the  finger  is  so  bent  by  nature  it 
will  be  difficult  to  make  it  straight. 

2.  The  Embellishments  of  Music,  by  L.  A.  Russell, 
will  give  you  all  the  information  you  need.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated  with  great  fullness  from  the  time  of 
Bach  to  the  present  day.  An  article  upon  this  subject, 
by  Dr.  Riemann,  a  leading  German  authority,  has  been 
announced  to  appear  in  The  Etude.  You  will  do 
well  to  look  out  for  it. 

3.  The  general  teaching  has  been  that  both  the  short 
and  long  appoggiatura  take  their  time  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note.  The  question  of  the  short  appoggiatura, 
or  acciaccatura,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  time  consumed  by  the  short 
appoggiatura,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  brief  that 
it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  consider  it  as  a  time 
factor. 


BROKEN  DOWN  HANDS. 


"I  am  a  girl  of  seventeen  and  hope  to  become  a 
concert  pianist.  I  have  finished  the  ten  grades  of 
the  Mathews  Course.  Last  summer  I  practiced  five 
hours  a  day,  but  in  a  few  months  I  noticed  that  my 
fingers  became  very  stiff  and  tired  when  I  played  si 
little  and  therefore  had  to  stop  practicing,  and 
have' been  unable  to  play  any  for  eight  months. 
Now  my  hands  are  improving  and  I  am  able  to 
play  fifteen  minutes  a  day  by  playing  five  minutes 
at  a  time.  Will  you  kindly  recommend  exercises  to 
strengthen  my  fingers  and  technic?" 


Your  letter  does  not  say  whether  your  practice 
was  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  or  not, 
but  I  should  judge  not  from  the  condition  you  say 
your  hands  are  in.  If  after  several  months  practice 
your  hands  are  in  such  a  broken  down  condition 
that  you  are  unable  to  play  more  than  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  there  must  have  been  a  grave  defect  in 
all  your  work,  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
correct  except  after  months  of  study  and  practice 
under  a  teacher  of  the  very  first  order.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  you  to  spend  weeks  upon  the  simplest 
finger  and  hand  motions  in  order  to  acquire  freedom 
and  suppleness  of  motion.  Having  already  gotten 
in  this  sad  condition,  after  months  of  practice  on 
things  far  too  difficult  for  you,  anything  that  you 
practice,  if  it  causes  the  condition  you  mention,  is 
too  difficult,  even  though  it  be  only  the  first  grade. 
Without  personal  inspection  of  your  case,  T  can 
only  suppose  it  is  one  in  which  practice  has  been 
constant  upon  too  difficult  music,  with  the  hand 
and  fingers  in  a  rigidly  stiff  condition.  If  your  prac¬ 
tice  had  been  done  correctly  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  play  five  hours  a  day  without  discomfort,  other 
than  a  natural  physical  fatigue. 

You  say  you  wish  to  become  a  concert  pianist. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  you  will  need  to  place 
yourself  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
practice  and  study  under  a  fine  teacher.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  have  expert  advice  at  first 
hand.  You  must  first  learn  to  relax.  Then  you 
must  learn  to  make  your  muscular  movements  while 
in  a  relaxed  condition.  This  will  mean  long  and 
patient  effort,  most  intelligently  applied.  It  cannot 
be  done  at  long  range.  You  will  ne'ed  the  closest 
sort  of  watching  by  an  experienced  and  expert 
teacher. 


For  a  long  time  the  American  woman  has  been 
more  or  less  prominent  in  opera.  Until  now,  scarce¬ 
ly  any  opera  house  in  America  or  Europe  but  has  at 
least  one  American  prima  donna  in  its  company. 
The  advent  of  the  American  man  in  the  same  field 
has  been  comparatively  recent,  and  indeed  unusual. 
Now  he  is  beginning  to  be  reckoned  with  abroad  and 
in  his  own  country. 

Americans  never  regarded  the  stage  seriously, 
whether  dramatic  or  operatic,  as  a  profession  for 
their  sons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  quite  con¬ 
sidered  a  decent  occupation  by  the  English  speaking 
race  in  general  until  Sir  Henry  Irving  lifted  it  to 
a  far  higher  level  than  it  had  ever  previously  occu¬ 
pied  in  society’s  opinion.  Again,  there  were  prac¬ 
tically  no  opportunities  for  operatic  engagements 
in  this  country,  where,  save  for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  or  its  predecessor,  the  Academy  ot 
Music,  and  the  strictly  French  Opera  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  opera  companies  were  traveling  organizations 
of  uncertain  fortunes  and  indifferent  personnel. 
There  were  few  conservatories  or  prominent  teach¬ 
ers  offering  free  musical  educations  to  talented 
youths  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  tuition, 
as  in  the  case  in  France  and  Italy,  for  instance.  Few 
indeed  were  the  parents  who  would  even  consider 
sending  a  son  to  Europe  to  be  trained  for  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  would  mean  practically  expatriation. 

But  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  many  of  these 
conditions  have  been  changed.  We  have  teachers  in 
this  country  whose  pupils,  singing  prominent  roles 
in  the  opera  houses  of  Europe  and  America,  testify 
to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  an  excellent  mus'ical 
education  in  America,  without  the  foreign  study  once 
considered  essential  for  anything  more  than  a  mere 
smattering.  We  have  now  three  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  opera  companies,  those  of  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Boston  and  Chicago-Philadelphia  houses,  not  to 
mention  that  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  still  practi¬ 
cally  a  French  company,  and  still  others  are  in  pros¬ 
pect.  There  are  each  season  more  touring  companies 
devoted  to  grand  opera,  whether  in  English  or  in 
foreign  languages.  These  companies  are  many  of 
them  profitable,  and  contain  excellent  singers.  In 
consequence  there  is  ever  more  and  more  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  American  singer,  man  or  woman,  in  his 
own  country. 

The  greatest  opportunity  to  Americans  in  grand 
opera  was  given  by  Henry  W.  Savage,  when  he  form¬ 
ulated  and  successfully  carried  out  his  plan  for  an 
English  opera  company.  Previously  it  might  almost 
have  been  said  that  over  the  doors  of  the  American 
Opera  House  were  inscribed  the  words :  ‘‘No  Ameri¬ 
can  need  apply.”  This  was  not  so  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Academy  of  Music,  when  young  American 
singers,  among  them  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  made 
their  operatic  debuts  in  that  theatre,  but  it  was 
certainly  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  under  Grau. 


criticized  as  mature  artists,  which  is  very  discourag¬ 
ing  for  them,  nor  is  it  helpful.  Then,  too,  the  reper¬ 
toire  of,  say,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  is  a 
large  one.  Operas  are  given,  five,  six  or  seven  times 
a  week,  and  rehearsals  under  such  circumstances 
cannot  be  numerous.  But  the  young  singer  needs 
rehearsals,  needs  frequent  opportunities  to  sing,  if 
he  is  to  grow  artistically. 

He  is  also  brought  into  competition  with  hrencli, 
Italian  and  German  artists,  all  of  them  experienced, 
and  he  must  sing  with  them  in  the  various  foreign 
languages  which  are  strange  to  him  but  perfectly 
familiar  to  them.  Many  of  these  artists,  like  Didur, 
for  instance,  speak  almost  every  language,  and  he  is 
squally  at  home  singing  in  them  all.  It  is  rare  indeed 
to  find  an  American  singer  of  only  American  training 
who  is  at  home  in  any  language  but  his  own. 


ADVANTAGES  IN  GERMAN  OPERA  HOUSES.. 

In  the  smaller  German  theatres,  for  instance,  the 
young  singer  is  given  frequent  opportunities  to  sing, 
and  the  public,  which  pays  a  small  price  tor  its  opera 
tickets,  is  content  to  let  him  make  mistakes  occasion¬ 
ally  provided  that  he  shows  improvement.  Rehear¬ 
sals  in  Germany  are  numerous,  and  the  stage  man¬ 
ager  has  time  to  give  the  beginner  many  valuable 
suggestions;  the  older  singers  help  the  younger  ones 
with  example  and  advice.  Great  attention,  too,  is 
paid  to  costumes;  that  they  shall  be  historically  ac¬ 
curate  as  well  as  effective.  Wigs  are  carefully  de¬ 
signed  and  made,  the  greatest  attention  paid  to 
make-up  in  all  its  particulars,  and  none  of  these 
things  are  left  in  Germany  to  the  individual  caprice 
of  the  artist.  In. this  country  in  our  large  opera 
houses,  no  manager  has  time  for  such  exhaustive 
supervision,  and  the  beginner  usually  must  learn  as 
well  as  he  can  from  observation. 

As  to  the  American  man’s  natural  qualifications  foi 
grand  opera  there  seems  to  me  no  doubt  He,  like 
the  American  woman,  is  usually  gifted  with  a  good 
natural  voice.  The  fact  that  foreigners  might  not 
agree  with  this  statement  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
contradict  it.  It  merely  serves  to  show  that  until 
recently  the  fine  voices  did  not  take  up  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  music.  In  our  college  glee  clubs  there  is  no 
lack  of  good  material.  The  American  man  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  succeed  in  the  operatic  field,  now 
that  he  is  turning  his  attention  in  that  direction. 
He  is  the  best  educated  all  around  man  in  the 
world.  Added  to  fine  voices  Americans  have  undy¬ 
ing  pluck  and  courage.  Their  business  ability  ought 
to  help  them  as  well  in  a  profession  where  such  tal¬ 
ent  is  quite  as  useful  as  in  any  other. 

Personally,  I  lay  particular  stress  upon  -outdoor 
exercise  and  sports  for  the  singer.  Not  only  do 
rowing,  swimming,  riding,  golf,  etc.,  keep  one  in 
fine  physical  condition;  not  only  do  they  ward  off 
superfluous  flesh,  that  bugbear  of  the  professional 
singer,  but  they  take  his  mind  off  himself,  get  linn 
away  from  his  work  and  enable  him  to  return  to  it 
with  free  enthusiasm  and  vigor. 


EXPLAINING  NOTE-VALUES  TO  CHILDREN. 


BY  LYNN  TURNER  WORDEN. 


AMERICANS  DEMAND  THE  BEST. 


Melody  and  Harmony,  the  two  principal  factors  in  all 
music,  do  not  exist  in  nature.  They  are  essentially  the 
work  of  man. 


There  were  good  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
The  New  York  public,  paying  high  prices  for  opera, 
did  not  wish  to  listen  to  beginners,  and  so  only  such 
American  singers  as  had  acquired  experience  in  for¬ 
eign  theatres  were  allowed  to  appear.  This  meant 
not  only  years  of  expensive  study,  but  also  remaining 
still  longer  abroad,  acquiring  this  experience,  and 
living  on  small  earnings.  Then  came  Mr.  Savage, 
and  said,  “Give  the  American  singer  a  chance  by 
giving  opera  in  his  or  her  native  language.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  artists  now  prominent  in  Europe  are  graduates 
from  the  Savage  Company. 

That  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  abroad  to 
study  singing  is,  I  think,  pretty  generally  conceded. 
The  best  of  the  young  American  artists  now  singing 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe  received  either  their 
entire  musical  education  in  this  country,  or  at  least 
a  solid  foundation.  But  our  opera  houses  are  too 
high  priced  for  the  public  to  be  well  pleased  to  en¬ 
courage  beginners.  Too  often  these  beginners  are 


One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  confronts  the 
teacher  of  children  is  in  getting  them  to  understand 
time,  with  its  complicated  divisions  of  note  values 
No  matter  how  carefully  you  may  explain  things, 
to  them,  their  minds  refuse  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
two  halves  make  a  whole,  and  two  quarters  make 
a  half.  Indeed  it  is  too  much  to  expect  children  who 
have  hardly  learnt  to  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  to  understanc 
the  mysteries  of  fractions. 

A  good  method  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  is  tnj 
get  a  carpenter  to  saw  three  small  pieces  of  board 
as  near  round  as  he  can  get  them.  Board  No. 
can  he  sawed  into  halves,  hoard  No.  2  into  quarters 
and  board  No.  3  into  eighths.  The  edges  of  these 
pieces  should  be  sand-papered  carefully.  Wher 
fitted  together  the  boards  form  three  wooden  discs 
With  the  aid  of  these  discs,  the  children  readily 
grasp  the  division  of  wholes,  halves,  quarters  anc| 
eighths,  and  quickly  apply  it  to  the  notes. 


The  modern  composer  demands  more  of  his  inter-; 
preter  than  the  older  masters  did.  Often  the  har 
monies  are  so  complicated  that  unless  they  art] 
clearly  played,  the  effect  is  spoiled.  _  Be  careful  » 
your  own  playing  that  it  cannot  be  said  of  you  as  on< 
character  says  of  another  in  Sheridan  s  play.  T 1 
Critic,  “Egad.  I  think  the  interpreter  is  the  hardes 
to  be  understood  of  the  two!” 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
TONE  PLACING. 


BY  F.  W.  WODELL. 


In  discussing  the  theory  of  “tone-plac¬ 
ing  ’  we  shall,  for  convenience,  though 
with  no  claim  to  a  very  close  or  accurate 
classification,  divide  theorists  into  groups, 
as  they  shall  seem  to  place  a  particular 
emphasis  upon  one  or  another  point  in 
connection  with  the  subject. 

POSITION  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

(1)  We  shall  refer  to  those  who  place 
a  special  emphasis  upon  a  particular  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  larynx  in  connection  with 
tone-placing. 

.  ^’r'ACIN0  T.UB  'dice.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  note  in  fulness  and  purity  of  tone,  it 
is  necessary  to  place  or  balance  the  larynx 
over  the  breath,  and  retain  it  in  its  appro- 
pita  te  position.  — Wm.  Shakespeare  Art  of 
Winning,  second  (revised)  edition 

LSSInN  "  *  T,HE  VoICE-  The  moment  a 
been  fully  taken,  the  student  should 
hold  down  the  hack  part  of  the  palate  to  pre- 

L  ,  b!ja'T,“Vllail|;ills  position  In  taking 
in  breath,  which  must  be  done  very  slowlv 
a  sensatmn  of  coldness  will  be  felt  at  the  back 
ot  the  throat  ;  the  moment  this  sensation 
ceases,  the  sound  is  to  be  attacked.  . 

wa™  the  scholar  to  be  careful,  when 
attacking  the  sound,  to  sustain  the  breath  1>\ 
i  auPPoslng  that  he  is  still  taking  in  more  (after 
a  full  breath  taken)  so  that  the  voice  may 
lean  upon  the  breath,  or  to  express  it  more 
clearly ,  be  sustained  by  the  column  of  air  — 

mfcord'n0  LAMPERTI>  Art  of  Sin^ 

“I  must  impress  upon  the  student  the  abso- 
ute  necessuty  of  holding  the  larynx  in  one 
position  while  sustaining  sounds.  .  .  Tho 
viMMn* rated  singer  .  .  .  permits  no 

vi  tble  alteration  in  tile  position  of  the  larynx 
to  occur  m  ascending  or  descending  the  scale 
and  consequently  no  break  is  noticeable.”— 
P(wL*\ND’  Professor  at  Guildhall 
Don  °f  ^US1C*  Method  of  Voice-Produr 

“A  fixed  and  moderately  low  position  of  the 
larynx  is  necessary  for  single  notes,  as  well 
as  ror  scales  and  runs,  and  even  beauty  of 
tone  and  clearness  of  execution  are  equally 
dependent  on  it.” — Julius  Stockhausen  l 
Method  of  Ringing. 

"I  would  emphasize  again  and  again  that 
'IT  (P ''ecepts)  consist  in  an  unconstrained 
’  of,tbj  lf"'.vnx.  correct  position  (low¬ 

ered  jaw)  of  the  mouth,  the  most  perfect 
"™!ng  individually  best  sounding 

rowel,  which  influences  the  hollow  spaces  of 
inti  "o'1  accessary  to  the  increasing  of  tone, 
ana  absolute  looseness  of  tbe  entire  vocai 
apparatus  The  measuring  and  fixing  of  the 
r  *^IS  's  caled  ‘placing  the  voice.'  ” — Anna 
Lankow.  The  Science  of  the  Ait  of  Ringing. 

e  ,est  tones  gain  much  of  their  timbre 
a“d  “as,slveness  from  the  fact  that  when 
,  ,'“.g  l^p  larTnx  sinks  deep  down  in  the  throat 
a,  monger  tube  or  resonating  funnel  is  ere- 
,  <•  ( * itiFFlTHS,  The  Mixed  Voice 

and  the  Pcf/isters. 


its  true  position,  and  it  will,  in  every  ln- 

tn.eCef'ocus  windin'5 :  locating  It  back  of  its 
tie0  fl!, t  “  *  ’  ln.  every  instance,  make  it 

both  high  ‘and  iow  ?ones  have' one^and  ^tlm 

r  “streete°r“  V o 1 1 ce ™ a ildi ng? ration‘"  Ur-  H. 

‘When  true  conditions  of  tone  prevail 
'  ,  ‘  ‘  ‘?,e  t°ne’  5s  we  have  found,  should 

a  -ch6  n'f  eth  fo,l'ward  tinder  and  against  the 
aich  of  the  hard  palate,  just  back  of  the 

^e!’e  fl'°nt ,  teeth‘  11  should  instantly  or 
■  multaneousiy  reflect  or  react  upon  the  arch 
ot  the  active  chest.  .  .  .  The  highly  !m- 

portant  results  under  these  conditions  will  be 
the  high  resonance  of  the  hard  palate,  added 
resonance  of  all  the  resonance  cavities,  high 
and  low ,  the  powerful  chest  resonance  and 
absolute  automatic  breath  control,  which 
means  free,  beautiful,  resonant  tone." — Et>- 
higS°  "  XIVER‘  Position  and  Action  in  Sing- 

A  correct  touch  of  the  voice  consists  in 
causing  the  air.  brought  into  vibration  by  the 
'ocal  ligaments,  to  rebound  from  immediately 
above  the  front  upper  teeth,  where  it  must 
be  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  rebound¬ 
ing  thence  to  form  in  the  mouth  continuous 
vibrations,  which  are  at  tbe  same  time  com¬ 
municated  to  the  external  air.  The  quicker 
and  more  easily  these  movements  take  place, 
and  the  farther  forward  in  the  mouth  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  is  reflected,  the  more 
beautiful,  full  and  telling  is  the  tone.  If  the 
air  rebounds  farther  back  in  the  mouth  from 
any  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  then  the 
high  inharmonic  overtones  arc  prominent,  and 
there  arises  either  one  of  those  hollow  disa¬ 
greeable  colorings  of  timbre  which  are  known 
as  throat  and  nasal  tones.” — Madame  Emma 
The  Voice  in  Kinging. 

“Get  a  fair  amount  of  control  over  the 
separate  notes  of  the  middle  of  the  voice  and 
a  definite  feeling  of  the  exact  spot  in  the 
mouth  (the  front  of  the  hard  palate,  just 
above  the  teeth  l  to  which  each  and  all  of 
the  notes  of  the  voice  must  be  directed 

•  •  I-fitei’  on  in  study,  ‘  when  forward 

position  has  been  acquired  on  all  tile  notes 
the  resonance  chambers  can  be  brought  into 
use.  .  .  .  The  student  should  rather  feel 

that  he  is  touching  and  then  making  use  ot 
those  resonance  chambers*  in  order  to  create 
extra  fullness  of  tone,  when  that  tone  is 
passing  forward  to  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
lie  augments  tone  as  it  were  on  the  wav  by 
making  use  of  the  nasal  cavities  and  roof  of 
the  mouth." — Charles  Tree.  How  to  Acquire 
Ease  of  Voice  Production. 


the  tone  to  a  focus,  resonating,  reinforcing. 

Prof.  The  effort  in  the  head  behind  the 
tdoif  *S  ’be  to  everything  in  voealiza- 

Pr°f.  Vocalize  any  of  these  (exercises) 
with  the  sombre  O  as  a  part  of  your  daily 
practice,  but  remember  that  you  must  hol’d 
the  tone  constantly  upon  the  sounding  board 
by  means  of  the  effort  which  comes  with 
projected  lips,  and  the  sensation  of  vibration 
"i  of  the  face.  But  you  speak  of 

ettort  behind  the  nose,  and  from  what  you 
now  say,  it  seems  that  the  effort  is  else¬ 
where. 

Prof.  Yes.  here  is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  facts  arc  different  from  the  sen¬ 
sations.  In  this  ease,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  we  must  deal  solely  with  the  sen¬ 
sation,  the  fact  being  accessible  only  in  this 
way. 

XI*s,t  the  focus  be  retained  upon 
the  higher  pitches  also? 

Yea-  on  all  pitches,  but  on  higher 
pitches  the  tone  must  be  more  sombre.  Pro 
!vCtlT°S  the  lips  does  this  for  you. — Frederick 
fare  °T’’  Polychrotne  Lessons  in  Voice  Cul- 

.  ..  The  phrase  ‘placing  the  voice' 

means  that  it  should  be  felt  right  above 
the  liont  teeth,  with  a  strong  vibratory  sen¬ 
sation  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  'When 
the  singer  feels  this  vibration  the  voice  has 
been  properly  placed.  At  the  same  time  the 
singer  must  beware  of  singing  in  the  nose 
a  common  fault  of  artists  trained  in  the 
French  schools."— Sims  Reeves  (a  world-re¬ 
nowned  tenor),  The  Art  of  Singing. 

riivoTeCiaat5ack  a„  tono‘  the  bl'eath  must  be 
ivWh'  r  t0  a,  fof',al  Point  on  the  palate 
which  lies  under  the  critical  point  for  each 
different  tone;  this  must  be  done  with  a 
ceitain  decisiveness.  There  must,  however 
bo  no  pressure  on  this  place;  for  the  ovor- 

wMthi11?  be  t0  soar  above  and  sound 
'V,tb  *1,?  t?ne‘  Tbp  Palate  has  to  furnish,  be- 
sides,  the  top  cover  against  which  the  breath 

oVvf’  a,soan  extremely  elastic  floor  for  the 
breath  sounding  above  It  against  the  hard  pal- 
ate  or  in  the  nose.  .  .  When  the  peak  of 

the  softest  part  of  the  palate  is  placed  forward 

V1(‘,  instoad  of  being  drawn  up 

high  behind  the  nose,  as  In  the  head  voice,  it 
terms  a  kind  of  nasal  production,  which,  ns 
I  have  already  said,  cannot  be  studied  enougn. 
because  it  produces  very  noble  tonal  effects 
and  extraordinary  connections.  It  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  employed.  By  it.  is  effected  the 
connection  of  tones  with  each  other  from  the 
front  teeth  back  to  a  point  under  the  nose, 
from  the  lower  middle  tones  to  the  head 
tones.  — Madame  Lilli  Lehmann,  How  to 

King. 
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Anna  L a n ko w.  The  Science  of  the  Art  of 
Singing,  article  therein  bv  A.  Tiieo.  E  A 
V  an  gem  ann  and  Du.  Frank  11.  E.  Miller 
.  'Tf  the  reader  will  admit  that  where  there 
is  hone  there  Is  sound  to  be  obtained,  he  will 
enter  at  once  into  our  theory  of  the  en¬ 
closing  of  sounds  and  will  become  quickly 
disabused  of  tbe  idea  that  sounds  may  be 
obteined  from  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 
In  the  throat  is  the  utterance  of  sound,  but 
that  does  not  say  that  in  the  throat  is 
sound  itself.  That  utterance  for  its  forma¬ 
tion  must  be  raised  as  high  as  the  mask,  or 
that  part  of  the  head  bounded  by  the  upper 
gum  (lowest)  ;  drum  of  the  ear  (side)  ;  and 
the  frontal  bone  (highest  part).  We  can¬ 
not  form  sounds  for  singing  in  the  chest ; 
lor  we  find  there  only  the  cavities  of  the 
lungs  containing  the  quantity  of  breath  re¬ 
quired  for  sustaining  the  sound.  Some  teach 
era  entertain  the  idea  that  there  is  a  chest 
voice,  from  the  fact  that  the  chest  vibrates 
during  the  emission  of  sound.  We  cannot 
countenance  such  an  idea.  as.  at  that  rate 
we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  foot  voice,  as  every  part  of  the  body  vi¬ 
brates  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  our 
every  act.”— F.  Ch.  de  Rialp,  The  Legitimate 
School  of  Singing. 


AN  INTERESTING  COMPARISON 


A  CENTRAL  FOCAL  POINT. 

b.  Those  who  emphasize  especially  the 
idea  that  the  central  or  “focal’’  point  of 
the  sensation  of  tonal  vibration  (“tone- 
focus”)  varies  in  position,  being  now  at 
one  place  and  now  at  another,  according 
to  the  pitch,  power  and  color  of  the  tone; 
or  is  felt  as  a  “combined”  vibration,  as 
in  “mouth  and  face”  vibration,  or  “face 
and  head  ’  vibration,  with  the  predomin¬ 
ance  of  intensity  changing  from  one 
point  to  another,  as  circumstances  may 
determine. 


VIBRATION  AT  DEFINITE  POINTS 

(2)  We  shall  refer  to  those  who  in 
connection  with  tone-placing  emphasize 
the  idea  of  a  sensation  of  vibration, 
located  at  some  more  or  less  definite 

point. 

This  class  is  more  or  less  accurately 
(divided  into  two  divisions ; 

a.  Those  who  hold  that  tonal  vibra¬ 
tions,  at  all  pitches  and  powers,  should 
be  located  in  the  upper  front  mouth. 

wi'nAhgWrv,?Qe  Pa'ts  to  a.Pt  naturally  and  nature 
that  L.n'  @  t0  bo1'  m  ssiotl-  She  will  place 
center  nf  i-L  CT‘  °J,  vlbrations.  near  the 
Lthe  arcb  wbieh  forms  the  roof  of 
'£.bp  “ outb‘  find  the  art  is  to  keep  it  there 
language  ,tboso  processes  which  form 

WgeEeannrdrWhfrt  p,'oducP  tone  to  their  host 
development  for  purposes  both  of  speech  and 

out  in'  rinii  A{tor  the  vocal  chords  are 
riLroV?  m°tion  by  a  volume  of  air  the 

Which  w“e  ™ne  ci>n°ctpd  at  a  certain  point 
ynich  we  call  a  focus  of  vibration  :  .  it 

tU  the  Hn°nfth+?  "71v  nf  thp  tongue  to  do 
tlcuiarlv  thetongue  being  more  par 

Image  ‘  d  f?r  tbe  articulation  of  lan- 
’  s<”  .  .  .  Locate  the  tone  in  front  ot 


correct  lacing  denepds  primarily  Oil 

T,b]c|r>e.  which  in  turn  denenrls 
whirl*  coper  adjustment  of  the  resonators, 
and  “  d(T’nds  Chiefly  on  the  positions 

The  no  *  °,?S  °f,  the  "''cans  of  articulation. 

no  nHendfPe?dPnr  of  tone-quality  and  pro- 
nunrlntion  is  therefore  ohvions  .  Ton- 

that*  fnnnP=h?SlS  mT;t  bp  laid  "pon  the  fact 
that  focussing  a  tone  is  a  matter  of  ro^- 

nortant  T’  tha.t  ppchaps  the  most  im¬ 

pel  taut  element  in  this  is  nasal  resonance 

‘he  tones,  low  ns  well  as  high, 

and  to  start  in  the  nose  and  head 

.  nil  thp  vibrations  of  the  perfect  tone  can 
pla.nlv  felt  upon  any  part  of  the  nnsP 
and  head.  Without  the  head  vibrations  no 
tone  can  be  perfect,  for  nothing  else  will 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  these,"— Thomas 
Singing0"*’  Itesonance  id  Sneaking  and 

“Now.  the  month  closed,  thp  hack  of  the 
tongue  up  against  the  soft  palate,  and  the 
cun  muscle  soft,  hum  at  any  convenient 
Pitch  a  _  very  soft  M.  .  .  .  Practice 

this  at  different  pitches,  trying  to  make  the 
tone  hard  and  resonant  against  the  bridge 
ot  the  nose,  without  hardening  the  chin 
m.VdC  P‘  e  l?ag  np  the  region  about  the 
midge  of  the  nose  to  be  a  sounding  hoard, 
and  use  this  exercise  to  learn  to  push  the 
tone  as  it  were  forward  noon  the  sounding 
board,  by  moans  of  a  muscular  effort  in  the 
head  behind  the  nose,  and  without  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  breath  or  anything  else. 

Alt.  Isn’t  it  getting  the  tone  upon  the 
sounding  hoard? 

Prof.  yps.  arid  that  goes  by  various 
names,  such  as  placing  the  voice,  bringing 


na nee  „T'od  instr,'m(mts  we  hear  the  reso- 
from  the  nCl,rrSntu0f  *onnd‘  which  proceeds 
thp  hodv  nf%hf  tbp  Placer.  Passes  through 
of  tbp  instrument,  and  is  finally 

ments Trdic’t£°  ?,Dacei  •  ■  ■  Tn  brass  insfni- 

are  made  teheiLpSt0f  lhp  P'ayer‘s  month  which 
‘?s  thed  tl  vibrate :  In  the  vocal  apparatus  it 
choirs  !aryngeal  lips,  or  so-called  vocal 

ment  e<>  '  '  ‘  Wltb  rpeal-d  to  the  develop- 

ment  of  resonance  the  voice  follows  the  same 

th!‘wn,  s0”nd  l,n  wind  instruments.  From 
through  thl“  wb  cb  It  IS  cenerated  it  flows  up 
it  hTrom ibe  Pa v  1 1 of  the  mouth,  in  which 
it  Is  lemforeed  as  well  as  in  the  larvnx  itself 

'  ‘  ‘f  „ilef<.eetb  apt  as  resounding  hoards  of 

With  th  ffMCt  VP  nafeeP-  nnd  t,1PP  aNo  form 
With  the  lips  an  additional  space  of  reso 

nance  and  tone  of  the  greatest  value  In  the 
Process  of  moulding  the  sounds  Into  vowel 

nance  is  t  ’h’  lf  tbp  expression  head  re=o- 
nance  is  to  have  any  true  meaning,  it  must  lip 

cavities*5  t0  r°fer  tmtbethPS°nanCP  of  thp 
avities.  .  .  The  throat,  the  nharvnx  and 

mouth  might  be  called  the  direct  and  main 

hv  dVreeTt' tbf“Ca,1SP  tbpy  intensify  the  voice 
them  o*  lntprponrsi e.  viz.,  ns  it  passes  through 
tnem,  and  must  do  so  whether  we  sneak  or 
mar  ho  t  „  '  The  chest  nnd  the  nasal  spaces 

•  >e  termed  Indirect  and  accessory  roso 

roioTn  n  e  t  7hns  in  ordpr  t0  render  his 

must  a1mPP'lf00.t.  h,,,!?an  Sn"nd-  tbp  vocalist 

must  aim  at  giving  full  play  to.all  the  reso¬ 
nators  at  the  same  timp. 

‘  Nothing  hut  Improvement  in  the 
aw,  !  °f  botb  tbp  sound  producing 

oi  nns  and  the  resonators  can  follow  the  ut¬ 
most  Possible  expansion  of  the  nasal  passages 

•  .  While  I  believe  that  most  certainly  Hi 
losonnnce  and  tone  spaces  should  lie  allowed 
V;pp  .plap  dt  all  times.  I  quite  admit  that  at 
difroi  ent  points  of  the  natural  comnnss  of  the 
voice  the  effect  of  one  is.  by  dictate  of  nn- 

8  v  i?10re  in  evidence  than  the  ef 
fects  of  the  others.  .  .  .  Nnsnlitv  is  n  mani¬ 
festation  of  contracted  nasal  passages,  whi'e 
the  perfect  nasal  or  head  resonance  is  not 
only  free  from  any  sense  of  contraction,  but 
■u  ppp  and  °lpar  a  tone  as  to  become 

identified,  so  to  say,  in  its  effect  with  that 
of  tho  lower  cavities,  the  chest  included.’’— 

I  rini  Parisottt,  Speaking  and  Sinnfnn 

It  is  an  axiom,  almost,  that  troubles  in 
the  higher  resonator  chamber,  nasal  cavitr 
reflect  themselves  in  the  anterior  part  of 
voent  bands.  A  lack  of  proper  use  of  the 
postnasal  cavifv  will  cause  Irritations  or 
nodes,  and  if  they  he  produced  they  will 
occur  on  the  anterior  end  of  tile  vocal  chord. 

Disturbances  in  the  middle,  second 
or  oral  hollow  snace  reflect  their  weakness 

unon  the  middle  of  the  chords . In 

thp  lowest  hollow  space  the  same  principle 
exists  to  create  disturbances  in  the  pos¬ 
terior  end  of  the  chords.  .  .  .  The  action 

tte  b°H°w  spaces  influences  the  vibrations 
2I«,tbe  vocal  bands  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
difterent  voices,  especially  of  different  schools 
*b~  vocal  band  action  seems  to  he  radicallv 
different,  going  in  one  class  of  tone,  the  fal¬ 
setto.  so  far  that  in  some  voices  the  vocal 
hands  vibrate  as  a  whole,  and  in  others  they 
seem  to  segment  at  a  point  about  one-third 
their  length,  and  vibrate  in  two  parts.” — 


CAN  TONES  BE  DIRECTED? 

Lastly,  there  are  those  who  seem  to 
hold  that  tone  cannot  be  “directed”  or 
‘thrown,”  or  “placed”  at  a  given  point. 

*  ,“,Thue.  ton?ue  is  tbp  essential  factor  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  required  proportion  of  the  res¬ 
onance  tube  of  the  pharynx  as  a  whole. 

•  ■  Jhp  pharynx  cavity  serves  therefore 

as  a  deflector  of  the  tone  produced  in  the 
larvnx.  Tone  is  sounding  air.  Hence,  wher¬ 
ever  the  breath  current — changed  into  sound¬ 
ing  air  in  the  larynx — is  able  to  reach  in 
its  outward  course,  or  in  whatever  directions 
it  is  forced,  it  will  he  more  or  less  deflected, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cavities  and 
obstructions  met  with  on  its  passage  oul- 
" 11  rd.  It  is  absurd  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  tone  can  lie  thrown  into  any  part  of 
the  human  anatomy,  where  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  air  current  on  its  way  out 
to  reach.  The  only  passage  that  a  tone  is 
nb'e  to  travel  is  through  the  mouth  or  the' 
nose.  And  tho  latter  passage  always  de¬ 
flects  the  tone,  associating  it  with  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  nasal  quality.  The  resonance  of  a 
tone  is  primarily  the  result  of  proper  breath 
pressure.  The  sound  emitted  by  M  is  known 
ns  humming,  and  can  lie  sustained.  This  fact 
makes  it  undesirable  in  vocal  attack,  in  that 
singers  are  inclined  to  start  a  tone  with  the 
humming  sound,  which  is  a  fault  to  the 
avoided.” — J.  Van  Broekhoven,  The  True 
Mehod  of  Tone  Production. 

“The  'forward  emission'  theory  assumes  thp 
existence  of  a  current  of  air.  issuing  from 
the  vocal  chords  as  a  tone  In  other  words 
the  tone  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  stream 
of  air  which  can  he  voluntarily  directed  in 
tile  mouth,  and  aimed  at  some  precise  point 
on  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  is  an  utter 
mistake.  There  is  no  column  of  vibrating 
air.  or  ‘stream  of  vocalized  breath'  in  the 
mouth  during  tone  production.  To  imagine 
tho  directing  of  air  vlbr-Dons  in  the  mouth, 
as  we  direct  a  stream  of  water  out  of  a 
hose,  is  absurd." — David  C.  Taylor,  The 
Psychology  of  Singing. 

That  there  is  an  upward  and  forward 
movement  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  a  fact. 
Else  what  becomes  of  the  air  stored  in 
the  lungs  on  inhalation?  That  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  generated  and  “placed”  tone  the 
rate  of  exit  of  air  from  the  lips  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slow  is  also  a  fact.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  quite  true  that  we  are  not  to  think 
of  the  movement  of  the  sounding  breath 
as  analagous  to  that  of  water  from  a 
fireman’s  hose.  Such  a  thought  will  pro¬ 
duce  “forcing”  and  a  lack  of  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  tone.  But  that  need  not 
prevent  us  from,  in  thought,  “directing” 
the  sound-waves,  as  they  issue  from  the 
point  of  generation  in  the  larynx. 

The  writer  is  convinced,  both  from  per¬ 
sonal  study  as  a  singer  and  long-contin¬ 
ued  study  and  observation  as  a  teacher, 
that  the  attempt  to  “place”  or  locate 
the  sensation  of  tonal  vibration,  or  to 
“direct”  the  tone  waves  to  this  or  that 
central  point ;  to  use  the  “sounding- 
board  to  will  the  centralization  of  the 
sensation  of  tonal  vibration  now  at  one 
point  and  now  at  another,  according  to 
the  pitch,  power  and  color  of  the  tone 
desired,  causes  such  adjustments  of  the 
larynx,  tongue,  soft  palate  and  other  parts 
concerned  in  tone  generation  and  rein¬ 
forcement  as  are  most  favorable  to  the 
easy  production  of  tone  of  good  quality. 

Let  us  put  it  in  this  way:  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  good  teachers  and  singers, 
covering  a  long  period,  shows  that  sing¬ 
ers  who  produce  with  ease  beautiful,  ex¬ 
pressive  tones  are  usually  more  or  less 
conscious  of  a  sensation  of  tonal  vibra¬ 
tion  as  centering  or  “focussing”  at  certain 
points,  as  for  instance,  in  the  upper  front 
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mouth,  in  the  face,  and  so  on.  While  a 
singer’s  experiences  in  regard  to  these 
sensations  are,  doubtless,  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  himself,  nevertheless  it  is 
pretty  well  established  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  when  a  singer  produces 
beautiful  tones  with  ease  he  is,  if  he 
thinks  about  it  at  all,  conscious  of  more 
or  less  sensation  as  of  tonal  vibration 
centering  in  the  upper  front  mouth,  face 
or  head,  moving  or  spreading  with 
changes  of  pitch  and  power,  and .  to  a 
certain  extent  also  with  variations  of 
tone-color. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  these  sen¬ 
sations  are  merely  the  accompaniment  of 
good  singing.  The  writer  will  go  further, 
and  say  that  he  believes  that  an  in¬ 
telligent  mental  preparation  for  the 
sounding  of  tone  by  securing  a  clear  con¬ 
cept  of  the  tone  desired  with  reference 
to  pitch,  power  and  quality,  and  bringing 
onc’s-self  into  readiness  to  direct  the 
stream  of  sounding  air  to,  and  expect¬ 
ing  to  feel  a  sensation  of  vibration  at 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  points  in  the 
mouth,  face  and  head,  materially  assists 
in  bringing  larynx,  tongue,  soft  palate 
and  other  parts  concerned  into  the  most 
favorable  conditions  and  adjustments  for 
the  production  and  emission  of  the  tone 
desired.  In  this  way  one  comes  to  asso¬ 
ciate  tones  with  their  appropriate  vibra¬ 
tory  sensations,  or  “focal  points,  in  other 
words,  learns  to  use  the  vocal  instrument 
with  skill. 

On  low  pitches  the  farther  forward  in 
the  upper  front  mouth  the  sensation  of 
tonal  vibration  is  located,  the  better  the 
result.  The  vowel  c,  as  in  feet,  will,  for 
certain  reasons,  seem  to  be  more  for¬ 
ward  than  any  other  vowel,  on  a  given 
pitch,  with  the  exception  in  some  cases  of 
oo.  But  these  vowels  are  not  really  more 
“forward”  than  a  well-produced  ah.  On 
these  low  pitches,  in  all  voices,  there  is 
also  more  or  less  sensation  of  vibration 
(not  resonance)  in  the  upper  chest, 
although  in  the  case  of  light  sopranos 
and  tenors  it  is  so  faint  as  to  be 
practically  negligible.  There  may  well  be 
a  faint  sensation  of  vibration  in  the  front 
of  the  face  on  the  low  notes  of  all  voices. 

As  the  pitch  rises  in  the  middle  range 
of  the  woman's  voice,  the  sensation  of 
tonal  vibration  is  expected  to  be  felt  in 
the  upper  front  mouth,  and  to  spread 
progressively  upward  in  the  face,  and 
backward  along  the  teeth  and  cheek¬ 
bones  toward  the  ear.  This  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  mouth  and  facial  vibration.  As 
the  highest  range  of  the  woman  s 
voice  is  entered  upon  the  sensation  of 
tonal  vibration  in  the  face  has  spread 
around  behind  the  ear,  and  is  lost  from 
the  front  face.  Instead  it  is  felt  as  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  back  of  the  head  toward  the 
crown.  It  follows  the  curve  of  the  skull, 
and,  therefore,  on  the  last  few  very  high 
pitches  is  felt  as  focussed  at  the  top  of 
the  head,  progressively  forward  until  it 
reaches  a  point  on  a  line  with  the  front 
of  the  ear.  The  highest  tones  of  the 
woman’s  voice  are  not  to  be  directed  in 
thought  on  to  the  forehead.  This  up- 
ward-backward-forward  production  of 
the  highest  range  of  tones  in  the  woman  s 
voice  is  said  to  be  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Old  Italian  School  as 
exemplified  in  the  teaching  of  the  late 
Francesco  Lamperti  and  the  practice  of 
his  pupil,  Madame  Sembrich. 

As  the  pitch  ascends  in  to  the  upper 
range  of  the  man’s  voice,  the  sensation 
of  tonal  vibration  is  expected  to  become 
weaker  at  the  upper  chest;  it  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  spread  progressively  upward  in 
the  face  and  backward  along  the  upper 
teeth  and  cheek-bones  toward  the  ears. 
On  the  highest  notes  the  tonal  vibration 
is  felt  to  have  spread  along  the  cheek¬ 
bones  and  to  well  back  of  the  last  upper 
back  teeth.  The  raising  of  the  upper  lip 
outward  and  upward,  as  though  gently 


smiling,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
this  connection.  This  is  a  combination  o 
mouth  and  facial  vibration. 


THE  SAFEST  COURSE. 

The  safest  course,  when  singing  with 
fair  force  of  tone  upward,  is  not  to  post¬ 
pone  the  willing  of  the  location  of  tonal 
vibration  in  the  head,  in  the  woman  s 
voice,  later  than  E-flat  (fourth  space 
treble  clef) ;  and  in  the  man’s  voice,  to 
will  the  spreading  of  the  sensation  of 
tonal  vibration  into  the  face  and  back¬ 
ward  along  the  upper  teeth  and  the  cheek¬ 
bones  not  later  than  C  (first  added  line 
above,  bass  clef),  in  the  case  of  the 
tenor;  5-flat  in  the  case  of  the  baritone, 
and  A-fl at  in  the  case  of  the  bass. 

It  is  beneficial  to  practice  vocalizing 
downward,  carrying  the  sensation  of  tonal 
vibration  and  quality  of  tone  ordinarily 
associated  with  the  higher  ranges  as  far 
down  into  the  lower  ranges  as  may  be 
possible. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  the  com¬ 
bined  mouth  and  facial  vibration  there  is 
to  be  no  hint  whatever  of  nasality  in  the 
sound  of  the  note,  whatever  may  be  the 
feeling  of  nasality  connected  with  it.  If 
the  tone  sounds  nasal,  there  is  rigidity  or 
wrong  position  of  the  back-tongue  and 
palate.  Tone  is  formed  on  vowels  in 
the  mouth.  Resonance  may  be  set  up  in 
all  the  spaces  connected  with  the  sound 
tube  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
tone — at  the  vocal  chords. 

It  is  understood  also  that  all  tones 
have  their  origin  in  the  larynx,  whether 
they  be  called  Head,  Mouth,  Face  or 
Chest  tones. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  chest 
acts  as  a  resonator  in  the  same  way  as 
do  the  cavities  above  the  chords,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pharynx,  posterior  nasal  passages 
and  the  buccal  cavity.  It  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  in  order  successfully  to 
“place”  the  voice,  the  singer  must  take 
and  keep  the  “singer’s  position,”  with  the 
upper  chest  held  constantly  well  up  with¬ 
out  strain,  and  breathe  practically  alto¬ 
gether  from  below.  It  is  only  this  type 
of  “deep  breathing,”  as  Lamperti  re¬ 
marked,  that  leaves  the  larynx  in  perfect 
freedom.  The  relatively  high  position  of 
the  chest  contributes  materially  to  the 
easy  and  effective  management  of  the 
singing  breath.  A  falling  upper  chest, 
during  singing,  and  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  a  tone,  is  likely  to  disturb 
the  pose  of  the  larynx  and  cause  a  con¬ 
striction  in  the  throat. 

A  general  rule,  always  to  be  observed  to 
advantage  is  one  which  requires  the 
singer  to  will  the  sounding  breath  to  flow 
slowly  and  steadily  through  the  neck,  up 
behind  the  upper  back  teeth,  and  curve 
forward  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  singer  must  not,  even  upon  the  lowest 
tones,  will  the  breath  to  curve  into  the 
mouth,  at  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the 
upper  back  teeth.  As  the  pitch  rises,  the 
thought  in  connection  with  directing  the 
breath-stream  is  to  send  it  gradually 
higher  and  higher  behind  the  upper  back 
teeth  on  its  way  upward  and  forward. 
Finally  in  the  highest  range  of  the 
woman’s  voice  the  thought  is  to  direct 
the  sounding  breath-stream  still  farther 
upward  and  backward  into  the  upper  back 
head  before  curving  it  over  into  the 
mouth. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
one  pitch  in  any  voice  upon  which  there 
is  a  sudden  change  of  location  of  vibra¬ 
tion,  or  “focal  point,”  or  “placing.”  The 
change  of  placing,  as  the  singer  goes  up 
and  down  the  scale,  will  be  very  gradual 
indeed. 

Genuine  breath-management  (the  send- 
iag  forth  of  breath  steadily,  with  great 
slowness  yet  sufficient  energy),  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  responsive  looseness  of  the  vocal 
instrument,  and,  in  the  middle  and  higher 
ranges  of  all  voices  the  use  of  the 
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“  During  my  long  professional 
career  as  a  music  teacher  I  have 
used  the  Emerson  Piano. 

“Years  ago,  I  discovered  that  the  tone  of 
the  Emerson  was  best  adapted  to  educate  the 
beginner’s  ear;  that  the  elastic  responsive 
touch  trained  the  hand  to  bring  out  all  those 
subtler  musical  expressions  which  mark  the 
true  artist  and  charm  the  music  lover.  Time 
tests  all  things.  Under  the  very  severe  tests 
to  which  beginners  necessarily  put  a  pimo  1 
found  that  the  Emerson  showed  a  durability 
that  proved  integrity  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction.  The  Emerson  has  kept  pace  with 
the  times.  A  great  many  of  my  graduates  have 
selected  the  Emerson  as  a  life-long  friend.’ 

For  over  60  years  the  Emerson  has 
stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  those 
who  demand  high  character  at  an 
equitable  price. 

Dealers  in  the  principal  cities  throughout  the 

United  States,  Send  for  Illustrated  catalo  ue- 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

560  Harrison  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Leeison-Hille 


Conserva¬ 
tory  of 
Music 

Maurits  Leefson,  Director 

1524-26  Chestnut  Street}  PhiIadelphia>  pa. 
808  South  49th  Street  J 


Concert  Direction 
M.  H.  Hanson 

announces  for  next  season  a  great 
galaxy  of  stars,  among  others 

BERNICE  DE  PASQUALI, 

Coloratura  Soprano 

MARIE  RAPPOLD, 

Dramatic  Soprano 

MARGARETE  MATZENAUER, 

First  Contralto 

HENRIETTE  WAKEFIELD, 

Mezzo-Soprano 

All  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York 

HENRI  SCOTT,  oh,^PB„.wl. 

basso,  Opera  Co. 

LUDWIG  HESS, 

German  Tenor 

GEORGE  HARRIS,  Jr., 

American  Tenor 

W.  DALTON-BAKER 

English  Baritone 

GEORGE  HENSCHEL, 

Ballad  and  Lieder  Singer 
to  his  own  accompaniment 

and  several  others  equally  great,  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  Our  list  of  instrumental¬ 
ists  will  be  headed  by  the  famous 

|  Munich  Pianist,  GOTTFRIED  GALSTON 
LOUIS  PERSINGER. 

The  American  Violin  Virtuoso 

For  lullest  particulars  address  the  firm  of 

M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Root’s  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing 

A  Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing  on  Scientific 
Methods,  for  Use  in  Private  Instruction  and  in  Classes 
By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

A  work  resulting  from  the  author’s  wide  experience  in  Voice  Culture  in 
Europe  and  America  during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  In  form  of  a 
graded  course.  The  only  system  in  print  covering  this  ground. 


I.  Methodical  Sight  Singing.  Op.  211 

Grade  1.  The  Beginning . 50 

Grade  2.  Through  the  Keys . 50 

Grade  3.  Progressive  Musicianship  .50 

A  method  for  the  first  and  fundamental  re¬ 
quirements  of  music,  including  the  Science  of 
Music  Reading,  so  arranged  that  pupils  can 
practice  alone;  to  be  used  111  connection  with 
instrumental  work  as  well  as  with  Lessons  in 
Voice  Culture. 

II.  Introductory  Lessons  in 

Voice  Culture.  Op.  22  -  $1.00 

The  book  is  intended  to  prepare  the  pupil  for 
any  line  of  vocalization  by  giving  control,  item 
by  item,  of  all  actions  and  concepts  upon  which 
vocalization  is  based. 

III.  Thirty -two  Short  Song  Studies . 

For  high  compass.  Op.  24 .  .50 

For  medium  compass.  Op.  25  .50 

For  lower  compass.  Op.  26 .  50 

Each  is  set  to  a  neat  poetic  verse,  thus  serv¬ 
ing  the  uses  of  stvle  and  expression  as  well  as 
of  exercises.  They  are  designed  to  carry  on  in 
more  compact  form  the  voice-building  and 
execution  work  of  Introductory  Lessons. 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for 

the  Voice.  Op.  27  -  60c 

For  High  or  Low  Voice. 

Designed  to.aid  in  mastering  Modes.  Inter¬ 


vals,  and  Musical  Phrase ;  in  developing  the 
voice  and  acquiring  control  of  it  101  nnisiiea 
execution. 

V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies. 

Op.  20  $1.00 

A  set  of  easy,  melodious  and  specific  studies 
in  middle  compass  (adapted  to  all  female 
voices),  designed  to  give  compact,  systematic, 
interesting  dailv  practice  upon  accurate  vcmel 
sounds,  the  pitch  and  percussion  of  consonants 
enunciation. 

VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the 

Synthetic  Method.  Op.  28.  75c 

(The  General  Principle  of  Vocalization) 

Designed  to  supplement  analytical  work  ill 
voice  training  and  style  of  singing,  keepi  ug  be- 
fore  the  singer’s  mind  those  fundamental  con- 
siderations  which  are  the  safeguard  of  a  voice 
in  its  varying  phases  of  development. 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice. 

Op.  23  -  -  $1.00 

Instruction  as  to  the  development  of  bass, 
baritone  and  tenor  voices,  providing  special 
exercises  and  songs  for  each.  All  teachers,  in¬ 
cluding  ladies,  will  find  this  volume  to  be  a 
complete  compendium  of  all  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge. 


PROPOSITION.—  The  publisher  and  the  author  invite  all  vocal  teachers  and  singers 
to  examine  this  series  of  works,  and  therefore  m  ike  these  two  propositions  : 

1.  To  send  the  complete  course  ON  INSPECTION  (that  is  returnable)  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested,  costing  only  the  postage  in  case  any  or  all  the  works  are  undesirable. 

2.  To  send  the  complete  series  of  nine  works  in  any  one  voice  (when  Pubhshed  for  more 
than  one),  for  introductory  purposes,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order,  for$3.00,  postpaid. 

“How  to  Use”  tins  course,  a  pamphlet  sent  free,  of  interest  to  all  teaching  or  contemplating 
teaching  Voice  Culture. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


“smiling”  upper  lip,  are  conditions  pre¬ 
cedent  to  good  "placing.” 


STUDYING  THE  CONSONANTS. 

The  vocal  consonants  may  be  used, 

*  preceding  vowels,  to  bring  to  students  a 
consciousness  of  the  location  of  tonal 

j  vibration,  or  the  “focal  point.”  Th,  as 
in  Thee,  v,  z,  zh  (azure)  and  l  for  upper 
ll  front  mouth  vibration.  M,  n  and  ng  (as 
in  sing)  for  facial  vibration.  In  using 
i  these  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to 
;  keep  the  muscles  under  the  chin  in  front 
of  the  larynx  in  a  state  of  ease,  lacking 
rigidity.  Humming  must  be  done  on 
breath  control,  as  though  the  consonant 
used  were  really  a  vowel,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vowel  must  be  closely  connected 
with  the  consonant.  A  steady  pressure  of 
breath,  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the 
change  from  consonant  to  vowel,  is  of 
prime  importance  in  this  work.  Ex¬ 
plosive  consonants,  such  as  t  and  d.  k 
and  st,  as  in  stay,  are  sometimes  used  to 
bring  a  consciousness  of  “forward”  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  mouth.  They  are  danger¬ 
ous  because  the  temptation  to  give  up 
true  breath  control  on  them  is  very 
strong,  with  the  result  that  the  following 
vowel  tone  will  lack  breath  support  and 
strike  the  throat.  1  hey  can  and  must 
be  done  with  as  genuine  a  control  of  the 
breath  as  if  they  were  vowels. 

_  The  development  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
j  facial  resonance  is  a  good  preparation 

*  for  the  '  placing”  of  tone  in  the  head. 
.Singing  on  a  thoroughly  controlled 
’  breath,  with  responsive  freedom  of  all  the 

parts  of  the  vocal  instrument,  a  genuine 
‘smile  (not  a  grimace),  the  head  inclined 
slightly  forward,  a  slight  expansion  at 
t  waist  front  and  back,  with  the  thought  of 
floating  the  breath  high  up  behind  the 
upper  back  teeth  and  soft  palate  .toward 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  expecting  to 
find  there  a  light,  fluttering  sensation  as 
"of  tonal  vibration,  will  be  helpful. 


Suppose  you  are  short  of  funds,  and 
circumstances  seem  to  be  against  you. 
A  hat  of  that?  Have  you  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  struggles  of  Nordica  and 
scores  of  others  to  secure  an  educa¬ 
tion  and  get  a  foothold  in  the  profes¬ 
sion?  Nordica  has  sung  for  $5  in  con¬ 
cert.  Lames  had  a  struggle  to  get  a 
foothold  in  Paris.  Olive  Fremstad,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  has 
sung  for  the  writer  for  $50  an  evening, 

^.1  s°  . the  list  might  be  extended! 
Difficulties  are  there  to  be  conquered. 
If  you  have  the  right  sort  of  stuff  in 
you,  you  will  take  care  of  your  health, 
of  your  voice,  and  go  at  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  the  determination  to 
win. 

Don’t  "take  lessons.”  Study.  See 
what  Jenny  Lind  did  with  her  “natur¬ 
ally  harsh  and  unbending  organ.”  She 
worked  so  diligently  and  with  such  in¬ 
telligence  as  to  win  the  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  maestro  Garcia,  and  he  was 
a  hard  man  to  please. 


NOTICE  TO  ALL  VOICE 
ENTHUSIASTS. 

The  departmental  service  of  The 
Etude  will  be  stronger  and  better  than 
e\er  during  this  year.  Numerous  dis¬ 
tinguished  voice  teachers  have  consented 
to  serve  as  editors  and  our  readers  may 
look  forward  to  the  following  articles 
representing  the  best  thought  of  leading 
voice  specialists  in  Europe  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Among  the  1912  features  will  be: 
An  Article  from  the  eminent  Teacher, 


mme.  mathilde  marchesi 

(Paris) 

Particulars  of  this  exceptional  feature 
will  be  given  later. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


BY  F.  W.  WODELL. 


Bear  in  mind  that  in  every  audience 
there  are  a  few  who  “know;”  whose 
taste  is  cultivated,  and  who  listen  with 
intelligent  discrimination.  Sing  for 
them,  and  not  for  the  unthinking  crowd 
who  applaud  most  noisily  the  worst 
features  of  the  concert. 

Do  not  be  dramatic  in  your  singing 
it  the  expense  of  good  tone  quality. 
Dnce  the  velvet  is  worn  or  shouted  off 
/our  tone,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can 
oe  restored. 

Patti,  Sembrich,  Melba— big  voices? 
>y  no  means.  Shouters?  Never.  AI- 
vays  sang  within  their  powers,  with 
fomething  in  reserve?  Surely.  Out- 
listed  most  singers  of  their  time?  Un- 
oubtedly.  Is  there  not  here  a  lesson 
or  young  and  ambitious  vocalists? 

The  world  is  full  of  good  music,  and 
■  i  this  day  it  is  not  expensive.  And 
luch  oi  this  good  music  is  simple,  me- 
, Piously  attractive,  yet  withal  has  a' 
Irength  of  harmony,  rhythm  and  form 
hich  satisfies  and  gives  it  elements 
f  permanency.  Then  why  sing  the 
phemeral,  popular  jingle,  which  has  to 
!e  renewed  every  week  or  two? 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  “tremolo?” 
ere  is  a  little  story  which  may  throw 
une  ^  light  on  that  subject.  ~  When 
erdi  s  Falstaff  was  first  brought  out 
^a((Scala,  Milan,  a  leading  critic  said 
)at  "the  female  singers  especially  were 
fie  and  all  the  victims  of  the  tremolo 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  apparently 
*  ipossible  for  any  one  of  them  to  sing 
j  note  steadily.  The  critic  went  on 
i  remark  that  these  singers  had 
elled  themselves  hoarse”  a  little  while 
More  in  Caralleria  Riisticaua.  Forced 
luces— tremolo.  Cause  and  effect5 

f 


MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  (Lon¬ 
don),  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  vocal  teachers,  on  “Upward 
Tendencies  in  the  Teaching  of 
Singing.” 

Dr.  W.  W.  GILCHRIST  (Philadelphia), 
the  well-known  composer,  on  “Charle- 
tans  in  \  oice  Teaching.” 

MR.  PERLEE  DUNN  ALDRICH 
(Philadelphia),  on  “Characteristics 
of  Different  Voices.” 

H.  W.  GREENE  (New  York),  on  “The 
Art  of  Winning  an  Audience.” 

MR.  KARLETON  HACKETT  (Chi¬ 
cago),  on  How  to  Give  the  Young 
Pupil  an  Idea  of  Tone.” 

MR.  E.  DAVIDSON  PALMER  (Lon¬ 
don),  “Unknown  Truths  About  Voice 
Production.” 

MR.  F.  W.  ROOT  (Chicago),  celebrated 
author  of  many  successful  works  on 
Mistakes  Young  Teachers  Are 
Liable  to  Make.” 

DR.  HERBERT  SANDERS  (Canada), 
on  “The  Principles  of  Resonance.” 

MR.  D.  A.  CLIPPINGER  (Chicago), 
on  “Essentials  in  Training  a  Singer.” 

MR.  L.  A.  RUSSELL  (New  York),  on 
Singing  in  English.” 

MR-(j  E.  W.  WODELL  (Boston),  on 
Hints  for  the  First  Lessons”  (in 
this  issue). 


VOICE 

Mrs.  Stacey  Williams 

405-406  Kimball  Hall 
Chicago 


ENTERTAINMENTS  SrKJ 

most  complete 

catalog  of  amateur  entertainment  material  ever 
put  out.  Sent  free  to  youv  address  upon  request . 
OPEItKTTAS.  CANTATAS,  ACTION  SONUS.  Cl.  A  NS,  ETC 
Arrange  with  us  now  to  present  “The  Captain’ 
of  Plymouth,”  the  best  amateur  comic  opera. 
Hl.nitimiK  ENTERTAIN’ TENT  IIOCSK  .  Ernnklh,,  01,1.. 


Refreshing  Sleep 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Taken  just  before  retiring,  quiets  the 
nerves,  nourishes  the  tired  and  con¬ 
fused  brain  and  induces  refreshing 
sleep. 


A  Large  Number  of  Teachers  are  Using 

Systematic  Voice  Training 

By  D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 
The  Price  is  One  Dollar 

Address  :  410  KIMBALL  HALL,  Chicago.  Ills. 


Frederick  W.  Wodell 

Has  Taught  Singing 
more  than  twenty  years 

Beginners  Professionals 

Write  him  for 

“An  Open  Letter  to  a  Vocal  Student” 

605  A  Pierce  Bldg.,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1912  POSITIONS  1913 

Register  NOW  with 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

CHICAGO  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE 

Steinway  Hall,  Chicago 

February  Bulletin  on  Request 


UPPER  SOPRANO  TONES 

of,  “■?  "Upper  Tenor  Tones"  „,„1  ,he 
many  inquiries  from  ladies  as  to  whether  this  book  cun  also 
.•  b‘‘  8°I)ra,,os.  have  induced  the  author  to  publish 
Hip  Ipjppr  Soprano  Tones  and  How  Every  Soprano  Mnv 
Acquirt*  1  hem  without  strain  or  effort  by  seientllie  mill 
unique  exercises,  to  high  ‘e»  and  above, "  Price,  Si 

,reCe,iJt  of  lJrice‘  MoueJ,  refunded  on  one 
day  s  examination  if  not  satisfactory. 

W.  1*.  SCHILLING,  131  West  23<  Street,  New  York 


Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 

Teacher  of  'Voice 

Pupils  prepared  for  teaching  and  choir 
work,  concert  and  opera. 

Ohio  Building,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SHEA. 

PARIS,  S,  rue  Gounod 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 


The  first  American  man 
to  sing  in  Opera 
in  France 


Write  for  booklet: 
‘‘The  Choice  of  a 
Voice-Teacher” 


Assistant  to  Mr.  Oscar  Saenger 

TEACHER  OE  SINGING 

Interpretation,  Operatic  Coaching 

Address,  124  E.  92d  Street  New  York 

T  elephone  4881  Lenox 


EFFA  EILIS 

YTEYBOARD  HARMONY 
and  105  Eartraining 
Exercises  enable  students  of 
all  grades  to  easily  and  rapidly 
spell,  write,  hear  and  play  all 
kinds  of  chord  combinations, 
resolutions  and  modulations. 
Write 

Effa  Ellis  Illustrated  Music  School 

203-4-5-6  Boston  Store  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 


GEO.  W.  MUNR0 

Voice  Building 

a  specialty 
LOST  VOICES  RESTORED 

COME  to  CHICAGO  to  study 

Music— where  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  Grand  Opera,  Orches¬ 
tra  Concerts,  and  the  great  visiting 
artists. 

516  Kimball  Hall 


^  time  I  must  withdraw  offer  m  my  December  Ad  in  Ftiutf  Fnmiir!.,  „ i  •  , 

catcherSOnal-ahl^ntl0n'  TH-C  lime  1  can  give  to  lhis  correspondence  is  Iim?ted™it  win  take  month? to 

thoughts  for  singers.  One  dollar,  postage  prepaid.  Booklet  also  contain  valuable  guiding 

_  ...  GEORGE  CHADWICK  STOCK,  Teacher  of  Singing 

_Estab.,hed  1893 _  Studio.  y.  M  C.  A  B.dg..  Conn. 


HERBERT  WILBER  GREENE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


'"’Returned  to  Philadelphia  September  15th 


As  before,  his  days  will  be  THURSDAYS.  FRIDAYS  and  SATURDAYS 
Philadelphia  Addre.s:  202  Presser  Bldg.  New  York  Address:  701  Carnegie  Hall. 


BROWN’S  bronchial  TROCHES 


are  universally  endorsed  by  singers  and  public  speakers  as  the  best  remedy 
on  the  market  for  hoarseness  and  voice  troubles.  Being  entirely  free  from 

neve^'l^bu^k"137  **  W'thoUt  reserve’  Sold  everywhere  in  boxes. 

Price,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  Sample  free 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON . BOSTON.  MASS. 


DR. 

GEORGE  _ 

^on?  Recitals  to  his  own  accompaniment 
in  75  American  cities  during  the  1912-13  season 

Dr.  Henschel  will  also  give  sperial  instruction  to  a  limited  number  of  Pro- 
fessionals  and  Teachers  of  Voice 
Applications  for  terms  and  dates  will  have  the  attention  of 

CONCERT  DIRECTOR,  M.  H.  HANSON,  437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


IV.  J.  COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 

The  most  Novel,  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Lecture-recitals  upon 
the  American  Platform. 

Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges,  Lyceums 

and  Societies. 

...  The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “  Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell,”  Mr.  Corey’s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer's  own  endorsement,  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

Lor  information,  address 

38  WOODWARD  TERRACE,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Department  for  Organists 

Conducted  by  Eminent 
Organ  Teachers 

Editor  forFebruary,  MR.  SUMNER  SALTER 


feet  at  b  from  a  repetition  of  the  G  in 
the  bass,  and  the  necessity  of  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  last  two  lines. 

The  rule  of  tying  all  suspended  notes, 
as  shown  at. a, must  be  adhered  to  strictly. 

The  essential  underlying  purpose  is  a 
preservation  of  the  rhythmical  flow  of 
the  melody  and  the  identity  and  integrity 
of  each  of  the  four  parts  as  equally  im¬ 
portant  factors  of  the  tune  as  a  whole. 
A  good  four-voiced  legato,  that  is,  is 
an  absolutely  essential  prerequisite  to 

II.  GOOD  RHYTHM. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ON  A 

SMALL  ORGAN. 

The  organ  places  a  severe  test  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  foundation  work  at 
the  keyboard.  The  requirements  of  the 
modern  organ  far  exceed  those  of  the 
piano  in  number  and  variety  and  in  what 
concerns  essentially  musical  principles 
and  results.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
future  development  of  the  organist  up  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  capacity,  if  he 
makes  the  right  start.  The  fundamental 
requisites  are : 

1.  A  good  legato. 

2.  Good  rhythm. 

3.  Good  phrasing. 

4.  Good  registration. 

These  are  necessary  in  this  order,  and 
the  first  three  can  be  obtained  on  the 
smallest  kind  of  a  pipe  organ.  The  reed 
organ  is  not  so  favorable  to  their  acqui¬ 
sition  because  of  the  difference  in  touch 
and  slowness  of  speech,  and  should  not 
be  used  as  a  substitute,  except  as  a  last 
resort.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  develop 
wrong  conditions. 

It  is  a  great  delusion  to  think  that  a 
large  organ  is  necessary  for  anything  but 
the  development  of  skill  in  registration. 
How  frequently  one  hears  a  complaint 
in  extenuation  of  a  lack  of  improvement 
in  playing  somewhat  of  this  sort:  "Well, 
what  can  you  expect?  If  I  had  a  good 
three-manual  organ  I  would  have  some 
ambition  to  work,  and  be  able  to  do 
something.”  The  chances  are  that  the 
player’s  lack  of  progress  and  poor  work 
generally  is  due  to  deficiencies  in  one  or 
several  of  these  fundamental  particulars, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  player  fails  to 
feel  and  get  out  of  the  music  its  real 
meaning,  and  so  fails  to  express  it  to 
others.  Taking  up  these  important  mat¬ 
ters  in  order  to  let  us  consider  some  de¬ 
tails  concerning  them. 

I.  A  GOOD  LEGATO. 

A  poor  legato  does  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  that  a  player  cannot  play  a  smooth 
scale  or  arpeggio.  There  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  too  short-sighted  notion  prevalent 
in  regard  to  this  point.  The  greater  part 
of  organ  music,  almost  all  of  the  simpler 
kind  used  in  church  services,  is  entirely 
devoid  of  running  passages.  The  lack  of 
legato  is  in  such  so-called  “simple 
things  as  hymn-tunes  and  similar  four- 
part  playing,  where  a  discriminating  re¬ 
gard  for  the  fundamental  principles  of 
touch,  phrasing,  accent  and  rhythm  must 
be  exercised,  and,  above  all,  the  notes 
be  held  their  full  value,  within  certain 
limits  to  be  referred  to  hereafter.  These 
are  matters  that  apply  just  as  forcibly 
to  the  one  or  two-manual  instrument  as 
to  that  of  three  or  four.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  to  involve  a  scrupulous  re¬ 
gard  for  note-values,  an  appreciation  of 
the  requirements  of  the  musical  and 
rhythmical  phrase,  and  an  instinctive 
readiness  and  responsiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  playing  apparatus  to  meet  these 
requirements,  and  express  these  values. 
These  are  the  “small  things,”  attention 
to  which  is  said  to  be  the  mark  of  genius. 

In  considering  tone-values,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  player  should  under¬ 
stand  the  proper  treatment  of.  repeated 
chords  and  single  notes  in  a  chord  in 
hvmn-tunes  and  other  music  not  written 


specially  for  the  organ.  For  example,  in 
the  tune  of  Hursley,  sung  to  the  hymn 
Sun  of  my  soul,  the  first  three  chords  in 
each  line  but  the  third  are  repetitions  of 
the  same  notes.  Some  players,  having 
been  taught  that  it  is  wrong  to  strike  the 
same  notes  over  again,  would  hold  all 
these  notes  through  the  measure,  and 
completely  annihilate  the  rhythm  of  the 
tune.  Others,  of  more  sympathetic  na¬ 
ture,  would  apply  that  principle  to  the 
bass  and  tenor  notes  only,  repeating  those 
in  the  soprano  and  alto.  A  little  further 
reflection  and  experiment  will  show  the 
better  result  from  dividing  the  holding 
and  repetition  equally  between  the  lower 
and  upper  voices,  preferably  repeating  the 
soprano  and  tenor  notes.  In  cases  where 
only  two  of  the  notes  are  repeated  it  is 
safe  to  rely  upon  the  moving  notes  to 
sufficiently  define  the  rhythm. 

An  instance  of  this  will  be  found  in 
the  familiar  tune  Seymour,  frequently 
sung  to  Softly  now  the  light  of  day, 
where  either  the  soprano  or  tenor  are 
constantly  in  motion. 

In  the  accompanying  tune,  St.  Andrew 
of  Crete,  sung  to  Christian,  dost  thou 
see  them?  there  are  a  number  of  points 
which  make  it  serviceable  for  purposes 
of  illustration. 

WRITTEN 

St.  Andrew  of  Crete  J°HN  B  DYKES 
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Played  without  pedals,  or  upon  a  reed 
organ,  it  should  be  done  as  follows : 

PLAYED 

Allegro  moderato 
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A  careful  study  of  the  differences  in 
effect  from  the  various  possible  ways  of 
treating  the  repeated  notes  in  this  tune 
will  prove  instructive.  A  repetition  of 
the  G  in  the  second  measure,  for  example, 
will  intensify  the  accent  if  it  should 
seem  desirable  to  make  the  movement 
more  decided.  Note  the  difference  in  ef- 


The  organ  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  maligned  as  a  lifeless  instrument, 
unsusceptible  of  accent  and  unresponsive 
to  impulse,  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
rhythm.  I  say  “maligned”  because  I 
deny  the  impossibility  of  accent  or  ob¬ 
taining  a  response  to  impulse  at  the  or¬ 
gan.  It  is  true  this  organ  accent  is  of 
a  radically  different  nature  from  that  of 
the  piano,  and  is  one  of  effect  rather 
than  of  actual  dynamic  force,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  it  is  an  effect  that  is  felt  as 
a  vital  influence  in  playing,  giving  vigor 
and  vim  that  cannot  be  denied.  An  or¬ 
ganist  who  has  not  been  taught  or  has 
not  discovered  the  means  of  producing 
this  effect  is  without  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  telling  features  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  equipment. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  organ  accent, 
one  coming  from  an  appreciable  prolong¬ 
ing  of  a  note  beyond  its  strict  fractional 
value,  and  making  up  for  it  by  passing 
over  the  following  notes  a  little  more 
rapidly,  thereby  producing  a  species  of 
tempo  rubato,  or  “robbed  time,”  and  the 
other  resulting  from  making  a  slight  in¬ 
stant  of  pause  before  the  note  or  notes, 
the  margin  of  silence  serving  to  intensify 
the  sound  when  it  comes.  An  illustration 
of  the  former  may  be  obtained  in  the 
tune  before  us  at  the  very  first  chord  by 
holding  the  quarter  notes  in  the  alto  and 
tenor  a  trifle  beyond  their  strict  beat- 
value.  The  same  effect  is  possible  and 
desirable  at  the  corresponding  places  in 
all  the  other  lines  of  the  tune. 

Illustrations  of  the  latter  kind  of  accent 
may  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  three  lines  by  cutting  short  the  chords 
immediately  preceding  in  each  case  by 
about  the  value  of  an  eighth  rest,  mak¬ 
ing  the  notes  dotted  quarters  instead  of 
half  notes. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  steady 
and  firm  movement  from  bar  to  bar  be 
constantly  maintained  in  both  kinds  of 
accents,  else  the  result  would  be  an  egre¬ 
gious  mockery  of  rhythm. 

III.  GOOD  PHRASING. 

This  is  in  turn  dependent  upon  a  good 
legato  and  good  rhythm,  and  is  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  proper  expression  of  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  music  as  a 
due  regard  for  punctuation  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  various  parts  of  speech 
are  in  reading  any  language.  The  ear¬ 
nest  student  will  spare  no  pains  and 
begrudge  no  time  spent  in  analyzing  the 
tonal  and  rhythmical  relationships  and 
values  of  the  various  component  elements 
of  a  composition  to  secure  proper  balance 
and  symmetry  between  them,  giving  due 
prominence  to  those  that  are  dominating 
and  not  slighting  the  details  of  the  minor 
and  subordinate  features,  particularly  the 
ornamental  figuration  and  embellishments. 
To  accomplish  this  successfully  at  the 
organ  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the 
various  kinds  -  of  touch  and  accent,  and 
particular  attention  given  to  the  release 
of  notes  in  order  to  mark  clearly  the  out¬ 
lines  of  successive  phrases.  The  analogy 
between  music  and  drawing  in  black  and 
white  is  close  enough  to  be  always  worth 
remembering.  The  great  importance  of 
margin,  of  white  space,  which,  in  music, 
is  silence,  absence  of  tone,  is  too  often 
quite  forgotten.  Background  is  a  very 
important  item  in  a  picture. 
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i  All  these  essentials  so  far  discussed  can 
'  be  mastered  at  a  keyboard  of  a  small 
organ,  and  fortunate  is  the  player  who 
.  has  mastered  them  before  coming  to  a 
*  large  instrument,  where  the  increased 
tonal  resources  are  apt  to  prevent  the 
4  player’s  concentration  of  effort  upon  this 
accomplishment. 


THE  ETUDE 


IV.  GOOD  REGISTRATION. 

i!  Good  registration  is  absolutely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  principles  of  good  phras- 
j  ing.  An  organist  who  feels  helpless 
without  the  marks  of  registration  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  composer  or  editor  has  not 
progressed  far.  It  is  true  that  many 
1  pieces  demand  special  combinations  and 
fail  of  their  effect  without  them,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  choice  of  regis¬ 
ters  is  a  question  of  taste,  always  based 
upon  certain  fundamental  laws  of  propor¬ 
tion  in  pitch  and  tone  color,  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  music  played.  That  is,  the  exercise 
iof  taste  is  not  presumed  to  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  that  eight-foot  tone  must 
predominate  on  the  manuals  in  ordinary 
four-voiced  harmony,  that  the  stopped 
flute  pipes  are  not  suitable  for  an  accom¬ 
paniment  in  harmony  when  used  alone, 
that  a  flute  sounds  better  in  the  upper 
register  and  for  a  solo  passage  than  for 
Jiarmony,  that  an  accompaniment  for  a 
man’s  voice,  tenor  or  bass,  needs  more 
diapason  tone  than  the  same  accompani¬ 
ment  for  a  woman,  etc. 

'  In  considering  the  character  of  the 
music  it  is  quite  plain  that  smoothly 
ustained  and  chromatic  progressions  are 
specially  suited  to  registers  of  the  string 
family,  sustained  and  plaintive  melodies 
.o  the  soft  reeds,  running  passages  to 
he  flutes,  bold  diatonic  melodies  to 
strong  reeds,  and  vigorous  harmonies  to 
he  diapasons. 

i  Keen  discrimination  in  phrasing  is 
necessary  to  ensure  the  drawing  or 
hrowing  off  of  stops  at  the  right  in¬ 
stant,  in  such  manner  as  will  not  dis- 
urb  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the  music. 
\.n  excellent  study  in  stop  manipulation, 
>ith  this  purpose  particularly  in  view, 
nay  be  made  of  Schumann’s  Traiimerei. 
Starting  with  the  Aeoline  or  softes.t 
stop  of  the  swell  coupled  to  the  Dulci- 
ma  on  the  Great,  and  playing  on  the 
Great  manual,  one  may  add  a  stop  at 
;ach  four  bars  for  a  number  of  phrases 
md  then  reduce  to  the  original  com- 
ination,  and  then  in  the  following 
•ection  still  further  exercise  his  origi- 
ality  in  a  similar  manner,  but  to  a  more 
larked  degree.  On  an  organ  well  sup- 
lied  with  soft  eight-foot  stops  of  vari¬ 
ous  timbres,  it  is  possible  to  secure  in 
his  way  an  effect  entirely  in  keeping 
pith  the  true  spirit  of  the  music,  but  it 
jjill  require  no  little  study  and  facility 
;  the  manipulation  of  the  stops. 

,*  \\  hile  the  limitations  of  choice  on  a 
ihall  organ  are  discouraging  the  temp- 
tions  to  use  the  resources  of  a  large 
gan  to  obtain  variety  of  effects  are 
ten  yielded  to  at  a  sacrifice  of  dignity 
id  coherence.  In  this  case  it  becomes 
ipossible  to  hear  the  music  on  account 
the  stops.  Under  these  circumstances 
se  is  the  player  who  knows  how  to 
strain  himself. 

Recalling  now  the  main  points  dwelt 
on,  we  may  conclude  that  the  player 
a  small  organ  who  has  thoroughly 
voted  himself  or  herself  to  the  mas- 
•y  of  the  little  details  of  touch,  accent 
d  rhythm  mentioned,  together  with  the 
I  lependence  of  hands  and  feet  at  the 
o  manuals  and  pedals,  is  sure  to  grow 
adily,  and  be  directly  in  line  sooner 
later  for  a  larger  organ. 


THE  ARTISTIC  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THE  FUGUE. 

The  very  word  “fugue”  suggests  to 
the  greater  number  of  folk  everything 
that  is  learned  and  dry  in  music.  The 
pedant-bandits,  who  have  seized  upon 
the  word  (only  the  word),  for  their 
own  funny  purposes,  are  responsible  for 
this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fugue  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  significant 
of  all  musical  ideas.  The  reality  of  it 
has  been  the  despair  of  theorists  ever 
since  it  crystallized  into  some  kind  of 
shape.  That  any  musical  idea  may  find 
expression  it  must  get  into  a  body  of 
some  kind.  The  more  beautiful  and  log¬ 
ical  the  body-shape  the  better  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  idea.  Pedants,  seeing 
nothing  but  the  skeleton,  have  imagined 
that  to  be  the  fugue,  and  have  accord¬ 
ingly  written  anatomical  treatises  there¬ 
upon.  Alas  for  them!  With  the  advent 
of  every  writer  of  fugues  they  have  been 
forced  to  construct  their  bony  science 
afresh.  We  will  not,  therefore,  take  the 
theorists  for  guides. 

Polyphony  results  from  several  voices 
being  required  to  sing  the  same  thought 
without  losing  their  various  individuali¬ 
ties.  In  the  vocal  art  that  thought  was, 
in  the  first  place,  religious  and  objective. 
Upon  being  removed  to  the  element  of 
pure  tone,  the  thought  became  subjective. 

1  he  fundamental  idea,  however,  re¬ 
mained  :  one  thought,  many  individual 
expressions  of  it.  Having  been  placed 
upon  this  footing,  the  tonal  art  was 
bound  to  evolve  a  shape  similar,  in  gen¬ 
eral  outline,  to  what  is  known  as  fugue- 
form.  The  counter-subject  was  the  ob¬ 
vious  extension  of  the  first  voice,  during 
which  a  second  voice  enunciated  the 
theme.  Key-relationship  dictated  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  answer,  and  limited  the 
wandering  of  those  episodes  which  the 
desire  for  relief  or  contrast  had  brought 
into  being. 

The  necessity  of  concentrating  the 
voices  upon  the  main  musical  thought 
would  cause  the  composer  to  introduce 
episodic  matter  of  subordinate  interest, 
or  to  construct  his  bars  of  relief  from 
some  little  odds  and  ends  clipped  from 
his  subject  and  counter-subject.  Even  the 
stretto  and  pedal-point  have  their  causes 
in  artistic  necessity.  Any  expression  of 
feeling  reacts  upon  and  intensifies  its 
emotional  cause.  In  polyphonic  music 
this  can  do  no  other  than  draw  the  parts 
nearer  together  by  making  each  voice 
proclaim  the  theme  more  vehemently  at 
shorter  intervals  of  time.  The  pedal- 
point  is  caused  by  the  desire  to  take 
linn  root  in  the  home  key  after  a  period 
of  wandering  or  unrest. 

The  main  features  of  the  fugue,  then, 
are  inevitable  if  the  several  voices  are  to 
retain  their  melodic  individuality  while 
uttering  a  single  message,  without  viola¬ 
tion  of  an  artistic  sense  of  concentration 
and  climax.  And  the  greater,  the  more 
forcible  the  mind  of  the  artist,  the  less 
will  he  diffuse  his  idea  by  meandering 
through  material  which  does  not  logi¬ 
cally  bear  upon  his  theme,  and  through 
keys  which  carry  him  far  from  home 
without  giving  him  some  extraordinary 
compensation. 

Monothematic  music  in  polyphonic 
style  was  bound  to  result  in  a  fugue 
sooner  or  later.  Nor  does  the  double  or 
triple  fugue  put  a  different  complexion 
upon  the  matter.  The  extra  subjects 
stand  to  the  chief  subject  in  a  relation 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  two  sonata- 
subjects.  The  fugue-themes  have  their 


separate  individualities,  but  their  final 
business  is  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the 
chief  subject.  The  two  sonata-themes 
have  a  separate  contrasted  individuality 
to  the  end.  The  second  subject  of  a 
double  fugue  serves  the  first  subject — 
not  by  contrast— but  by  deliberately 
merging  itself  beneath  it,  and  thus. add¬ 
ing  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
main  idea. 

Herbert  Spencer  compared  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Gothic  and  Greek  architecture  to 
the  growth  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
worlds  respectively.  The  comparison 
will  hold  good  of  fugue-form  and  so¬ 
nata-form.  The  latter  is  bilateral ; 
every  limb  must  be  doubled  or  its  natu¬ 
ral  symmetry  is  gone.  The  symmetry  of 
the  fugue  is  like  that  of  the  tree.  It 
grows  upright  to  its  conclusion,  sending 
out  beautiful  branches  and  flowers  on 
its  way,  and  the  fugue  is  especially  like 
Gothic  architecture  in  its  mass  of  detail, 
some  of  it  unheard,  even  as  the  complete 
beauty  of  a  foliated  spire  is  unseen. 

Rutland  Boughton  in  Bach, 


W.  T.  BEST  ON  WORD-PAINTING 
IN  MUSIC. 

There  has  always  been  more  or  less 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  singing  the  words  “And  peace 
on  earth,  in  the  "Glory  to  God”  chorus 
of  Handel  s  Messiah,  The  eminent  or¬ 
ganist,  W.  T.  Best,  who  edited  the  ora¬ 
torio  for  a  well-known  publishing  house, 
was  appealed  to  by  the  conductor  of  a 
provincial  choral  society  as  to  how  to 
treat  the  words  with,  the  following  re¬ 
sult  : 

“In  answer  to  your  letter.  I  have  to 
say  that  the  passage  in  question,  ‘And 
peace  on  earth,’  should  be  sung  forte. 
being  a  challenge  or  sort  of  decree. 
Mozart  in  this  passage  employs  the  trum¬ 
pets  for  the  very  purpose  of  emphasiz¬ 
ing  it.  Nothing  is  in  worse  taste  than 
to  attempt  word-painting  in  music.  In 
some  hymns— for  example,  in  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern — the  miserable 
editors  are  perpetually  making  alternate 
marks  for  shouting  and  whispering 
when  peace  (/>/>)  or  light  (ff)  occur. 
Anything  after  sundown  must  be  whis¬ 
pered,  on  principles  probably  connected 
with  burglary.  Thus  Smart’s  tune  to 
Hark,  hark,  my  soul,  is  made  ridiculous 
by  the  parson  editor's  dividing  a  couple 
of  lines  into  a  shout,  followed  by  a  whis- 
per.  Now,  if  the  passage  you  name 
should  be  sung  soft,  then  you  are  equally 
bound  to  end  the  chorus  ‘For  unto  us,’ 
suddenly  soft  at  the  last  words,  ‘Prince 
of  Peace — as,  indeed,  I  was  petrified  to 
hear  a  country  conductor,  or  beater  of 
the  air,  actually  do. 


You  Have  Used 
Ordinary  Soaps 

and  you  know  that  some  have  harmed 
your  skin ;  made  it  harsh,  red,  irritable,  or 
worse  :  other  ordinary  soaps  have  seemed 
to  have  no  merit.  You  must  value 
comfort;  you  surely  value  a  radiant 
complexion :  you  can  be  helped  to  both 
by  the  famous  Pears’  Soap.  And 

It  Costs  No  More  to  Use 

P ears  than  it  does  other  soaps.  Pears 
corrects  the  harm  done  by  common 
soa;.c;  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin; 
is  matchless  for  the  complexion.  Every 
one  can  afford  its  low  price.  It  lasts 
longest,  too,  because  there  is  no  waste  in 
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Helps  for  Club  Workers 


AN  “ORCHESTRA”  GAME  STORY. 


A  New  Idea  for  Use  in  Children’s  Club 
Work. 


BY  OCTAVIA  HUDSON. 


This  game  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  a  juvenile  club  and  serves  to 
familiarise  them  with  the  nature  of  the 
different  orchestral  instruments  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  each  is  played. 

Prior  to  playing  the  game  the  teacher 
gives  a  description  of  each  instrument  and 
also  some  idea  of  how  the  instrument  is 
held  or  played  upon  by  the  performer 
In  the  following  story  only  the  best  known 
instruments  are  suggested.  The  ingenious 
club  leader  with  a  large  class  can  easily 
extend  the  story  so  that  it  will  include 
the  other  instruments  if  desired. 

The  children  are  seated  in  a  semicircle. 
Each  one  is  assigned  the  name  of  an  in¬ 
strument  and  the  whole  represents  an 
imaginary  orchestra.  As  the  story  is  read, 
the  instant  each  child  hears  its  oichestral 
name  called  he  rushes  forward  and  faces 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra  and  in  panto¬ 
mime  goes  through  all  the  motions  of 
pjaying  his  instrument.  As  soon  as  any 
other  instrument  is  mentioned  the  player 
retires  to  his  seat  and  the  new  player 
comes  forward.  Two  chairs  are  placed 
inside  the  circle  for  the  ’cello  and  the 
harp.  When  the  words  “whole  orchestra” 
are  mentioned  there  is  a  grand  rush  for¬ 
ward,  all  instruments  playing  at  once. 

In  some  cases  the  teacher  or  club  leader 
may  even  introduce  the  following :  At 
the  end  of  the  game  play  some  simple, 
well  marked  piece  like  the  Mozart-Schul- 
hoff  Minuet  in  E  flat  and  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  go  through  the  motions  of  playing 
the  instruments  and  at  the  same  time 
imitate  what  they  believte  to  be  the  sound 
of  the  instruments.  The  wonderful  col¬ 
lection  of  “Ta— ta— ta— ra— ta,”  “Zing, 
Zing,”  “Boom— Boom — Boom,”  which 
will  ensue  is  very  laughable  and  enter¬ 
tains  the  children  hugely. 

Aside  from  the  instructive  side  of  the 
game,  it  is  endless  fun  and  may  be  played 
any  number  of  times,  assigning  a  new  in¬ 
strument  to  each  player  at  each  repetition 
of  the  game.  Here  is  the  story: 


A  FAMOUS  CONCERT. 

There  was  to  be  a  grand  concert  in  a 
German  city,  and  Franz  s  father  had 
promised  to  take  him  to  hear  the  music; 
and  it  was  an  excited  little  boy  indeed 
that  started  off  on  the  eventful  evening. 
They  were  quite  early,  before  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  ORCHES 1  RA  were 
tuned  in  fact. 

As  Franz  sat  there  watching  gay  crowds 
of  people  come  in  (early  comers  like  him¬ 
self).  the  bright  lights  and  beautiful 
dresses  of  the  ladies,  he  grew  just  a  tiny 
bit  tired,  and  creeping  closer  to  his  father, 
laying  his  head  against  him,  he  felt  very 
comfortable  indeed. 

Pretty  soon  Franz  heard  a  soft,  sweet 
voice  almost  whisper  in  his  ear :  “Little 
boy,  of  all  the  instruments,  which  do  you 
love  the  best?” 

Franz  looked  up  qu:ckly,  and  there— 
what  do  you  suppose  he  saur?  Why  the 


PICCOLO  on  legs.  Yes,  indeed.  He 
had  stepped  off  the  stage  and  walked 
right  over  to  where  Franz  sat. 

Now  Franz  was  a  polite  little  boy  and 
did  not  want  to  hurt  any  of  the  instru¬ 
ments’  feelings.  What  was  he  to  do  !  He 
did  love  the  'CELLO  better  than  any¬ 
thing;  but  he  said,  “I  love  so  many  of 
you  I  hardly  know.”  This  reply  pleased 
the  PICCOLO  so  much  that  he  laughed 
all  the  way  up  and  down  the  scale,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  TROM¬ 
BONE  on  the  stage,  who  called  out. 
“Whom  have  you  there,  Mr.  PICCOLO  J 
Bring  your  visitor  to  the  stage  so  we 
can  all  talk  to  him.” 

At  this  proposal,  the  big  BASS  DRUM 
took  hold  of  the  big  BASS  VIOL,  saying. 
“Come  along,  old  chap,  we  will  carry  this 
little  fellow  across  the  footlights.”  With 
that  the  whole  ORCHESTRA  became  ex¬ 
cited.  A  visitor  on  the  stage  was  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  to  the  instruments. 
The  BATON  flew  around  the  stage  like 
he  was  crazy,  putting  things  to  rights; 
for  he  was  a  very  particular  little  fellow, 
and  was  accustomed  to  being  obeyed  by 
everyone. 

“You  needn't  be  so  bossy  before  the 
concert  begins,”  snapped  the  CLMBALS 
in  one  breath. 

Miss  HARP  was  very  dignified,  and 
settled  herself  in  the  corner,  saying  she 
“didn’t  care  to  associate  with  such  a 
promiscuous  crowd.” 

“She  always  was  a  ‘stuck-up  thing,’” 
whispered  the  ’CELLO  to  the  VIOLA. 
“Just  because  she  wears  more  strings 
than  we  do.” 

By  this  time  the  stage  was  ready  to 
receive  the  little  guest,  who  came  in  great 
style  riding  on  the  back  of  the  big  BASS 
VIOL,  flourishing  the  bow  in  the  air  in 
time  to  the  gay  march  whistled  by  the 
PICCOLO,  while  the  big  BASS  DRUM 
kept  his  arms  thumping  against  his  sides, 
“marking  time,”  he  said. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Professor 
BATON,  addressing  the  ORCHESTRA, 
who  sat  in  a  semi-circle  whispering  to¬ 
gether,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  little  boy 
(sounding  to  Franz  very  much  like  “tun¬ 
ing  up,”)  “we  have  with  us  to-night  a 
very  distinguished  guest,  the  son  of  a 
famous  conductor.  He  has  come  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  which  one  of  us 
is  the  greatest  musician.  Each  instru¬ 
ment  will  do  his  or  her  part  in  the  most 
capable  manner.  I  will  first  call  upon 
Miss  HARP,  as  she  is  one  of  the  only 
two  ladies  among  us.” 

“I  will  sing  where  I  am,  thank  you.”  she 
said,  when  Mr.  FLUTE  politely  offered 
to  escort  her  to  the  front.  At  this  re¬ 
mark  the  whole  ORCHESTRA  giggled 
quite  audibly,  which  so  offended  Miss 
HARP  she  wouldn’t  sing  at  all.  "Good 
riddance  to  bad  rubbish,”  remarked  the 
FRENCH  HORN,  making  a  French  bow 
in  her  direction. 

The  TRIANGLE  came  forward  and 
sang  a  ringing  little  song  called  The 
Bells;  then  the  KETTLE  DRUM  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  sing;  but  before 
he  was  half  through  the  whole  OR¬ 
CHESTRA  was  in  an  uproar. 

“Here,  here,  that  will  never  do,”  called 
Professor  BATON.  “Why.  you  can  t 
even  carry  a  tune.” 


“Well,  one  thing  I  can  do,  I  keep  in 
time,  and  that  is  something  you  don’t  al¬ 
ways  do,”  retorted  the  KETTLE  DRLIM 
as  he  trotted  back  to  his  seat. 

At  this  moment,  a  very  polished  gen¬ 
tleman,  wearing  a  great  deal  of  gold, 
came  forward,  and  in  the  softest,  mel¬ 
lowest  voice  began  to  sing  a  melody 
which  almost  made  Franz  cry. 

“The  gentleman  with  the  rich,  mellow 
voice,  little  boy,”  said  Professor  BATON, 
“is  Herr  CORNET.” 

The  singing  of  Herr  CORNET  seemed 
to  restore  peace  and  good  feeling  among 
the  instruments,  and  even  Miss  HARP 
crept  a  little  closer.  The  French  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  HORN,  was  so  delighted  that 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  sing  a  solo. 

“Horrors !  Don’t !”  cried  the  whole 
ORCHESTRA  in  one  voice.  “Why,  you 
sing  through  your  nose !  It  is  enough 
to  drive  one  mad  to  sit  next  to  you  in 
concert  with  the  rest  of  us.”  At  this  in¬ 
sult  Mr.  FRENCH  HORN  left  the 
stage  in  a  huff. 

When  peace  was  again  restored  Herr 
’CELLO  asked  Fraulein  VIOLIN  if  she 
would  sing  a  duo  with  him,  to  which 
she  readily  consented.  The  whole  OR¬ 
CHESTRA  at  once  seated  itself  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  for  they  knew  there 
was  a  treat  in  store  for  them. 

Franz  was  fairly  entranced  with  the 
exquisite  voices  of  the  two  instruments. 
Fraulein  VIOLIN  sang  in  the  clearest, 
purest,  sweetest  voice  he  ever  heard; 
and  could  there  be  anything  more  ex¬ 
quisite  than  the  deep,  rich,  mellow  tones 
of  Herr  ’CELLO? 

The  beautiful  duo  was  ended,  and  the 
CYMBALS  and  BASS  DRUM  were  just 
beginning  to  clap  their  hands,  when,  with 
a  jump,  Franz  opened  his  eyes. 

“Hello!”  laughed  his  father,  “so  this  is 
the  way  you  attend  concerts,  is  it?  Go  to 
sleep  before  it  begins  and  don’t  wake  up 
until  it  is  over !” 


public.  This  has  tended  to  lessen  the 
timidity  so  natural  to  an  amateur  who 
appears  but  seldom  before  others.  At 
the  monthly  meetings  each  member  re¬ 
peats  one  piece  that  she  has  played  at 
some  previous  rehearsal  in  addition  to 
the  number  assigned  for  that  particular 
day,  and  every  half  year  each  player 
gives  six  numbers  selected  from  all  she 
has  memorized  during  the  club’s  life 
thus  gradually  but  steadily  extending 
her  repertoire  of  piano  compositions 
that  she  can  play,  if  unexpectedly  called 
upon,  without  notes.  The  work  of  the 
club  has  been  confined  entirely  to  solo 
piano  playing. 

One  idea  that  has  been  featured 
somewhat  prominently  in  this  club  is 
the  bringing  out  of  individual  thought 
in  the  interpretation,  or  the  expression 
of  certain  piano  expressions.  For  an 
example,  at  one  half-yearly  review 
each  member  memorized  Grieg's  “To 
Spring,”  and  in  addition  to  the  regular 
program  numbers  gave  to  the  club  her 
conception  of  this  beautiful  composi¬ 
tion.  Truly,  not  one  of  those  present 
but  profited  by  the  impressions  of  the 
others. 

The  members  of  the  Repertoire  Club 
have  been  saved  from  drifting  entirely 
away  from  the  beloved  piano.  In  that, 
if  in  nothing  else,  it  finds  its  reward. 


Sound  is  the  organ,  but  the  art  of 
sound,  viz.,  music,  is  the  conscious  lan¬ 
guage  of  feeling  of  that  full,  overflowing 
love  which  ennobles  fhe  sensual  and 
realises  the  spiritual. — Wagner. 


In  my  opinion  a  musician’s  real  work 
only  begins  when  he  has  reached  what  is 
called  perfection,  viz.,  a  point  beyond 
which  he  has  apparently  nothing  more  to 
learn. — Mendelssohn. 


SURPRISED  DOCTOR 
Illustrating  the  Effect  of  Food. 


A  NOVEL  IDEA  IN  MUSIC  CLUBS. 


BY  LOUISE  SMITHWICK  TREZEVANT. 


Nearly  two  years  ago  a  few  music- 
loving  women  had  just  ended  a  re¬ 
hearsal  of  quartet  work  that  they  had 
come  together  to  practice,  and,  very 
naturally,  the  talk  of  all  five  dwelt  upon 
the  piano,  its  use,  abuse  and  neglect. 
Each  one  present  deplored  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  house-  and  home-keeper  to 
put  aside  that  art,  at  once  so  costly 
and  so  loved,  and  as  though  the  spirit 
of  music  touched  each  heart  at  the 
same  moment,  the  same  thought  came 
to  all,  to  hold  faster  in  the  time  to  come 
to  the  ever  dear  piano.  And  from  this 
little  gathering  of  sincere  music  lovers 
came  the  “Repertoire  Club,”  an  associa¬ 
tion  with  high  musical  ideals  and  earn¬ 
est  purposes  and  a  coterie  that  is  unique 
in  that  it  plays  for  the  approbation  of 
no  public,  but  for  the  inspiration,  appre¬ 
ciation  and  criticism  of  its  own  members 
only.  Another  novel  feature  of  this  club 
is  that  it  has  no  fees,  dues  or  fines  nor 
any  officers  other  than  the  director,  at 
whose  residence  it  was  organized  and 
the  members  have  met  ever  since  for 
the  monthly  programs.  Although  the 
only  obligation  upon  any  member  to  be 
present  each  month  lies  in  her  own  de¬ 
sire  to  advance  in  the  loved  art,  but  one 
has  resigned,  from  the  club,  the  absen¬ 
tees  have  been  almost  nil  and  but  once 
or  twice  has  any  one  from  any  reason 
failed  to  prepare  and  memorize  her  new 
number  thoroughly. 

While  there  has  never  been  an  audi¬ 
ence  save  of  its  own  members  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Repertoire  Club,  even 
this  has  led  to  the  desired  end,  that  of 
accustoming  the  members  to  playing  in 


The  remarkable  adaptability  of  Grape- 
Nuts  food  to  stomachs  so  disordered 
that  they  will  reject  everything  else  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  woman  in 
Racine,  Wis. 

“Two  years  ago,”  she  says,  “I  was 
attacked  by  a  stomach  trouble  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  for  a  long  time  I  could  not 
take  much  of  any  sort  of  food.  Even 
the  various  kinds  prescribed  by  the 
doctor  produced  most  acute  pain. 

“We  then  got  some  Grape-Nuts  food, 
and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  and 
delight  when  I  found  that  I  could  eat 
it  with  a  relish  and  without  the  slight¬ 
est  distress. 

“When  the  doctor  heard  of  it  he 
told  me  to  take  several  small  portions 
each  day,  because  he  feared  I  would 
grow  tired  of  it  as  I  had  of  all  other 

food. 

“But  to  his  surprise  (and  that  oi 
everybodyr  else),  I  did  not  tire  of 
Grape-Nuts,  and  became  better  day  by 
day,  till,  after  some  weeks,  my  stomach 
entirely  recovered  and  I  was  able  to 
eat  anything  my  appetite  craved. 

“My  nerves,  which  had  become  sc 
weakened  that  I  feared  I  would  be 
come  insane,  were  also  restored  by  thci 
Grape-Nuts  food  in  connection  with 
Tostum,  which  has  become  our  table 
beverage.  I  appreciate  most  gratefully 
and  thankfully  the  good  that  your  food 
preparations  have  done  me,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  any  letters  inquiring 
as  to  my  experience.”  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book.  “The  Road  t< 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  Thejl 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  humar 
interest. 
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believer  in  physical  exercise  for  hard 
working  musicians. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  A  GREAT 
MASTER’S  SUCCESS. 

[Mr.  Robert  Bralne,  editor  of  the  Violin  De¬ 
partment.  whose  portrait  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  page,  has  made  an  analysis  of  some  of 
those  signiflcajit  essentials  of  the  success  of 
Seveik.  In  this  Mr.  Braine  has  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  one  of  Seveik's  best-known  American 
lJupils,  Mr.  Ralph  Wetmore,  who,  like  another 
American  violin  virtuoso,  Mr.  Francis  Macmil¬ 
lan,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Braine. — Editor  of 
The  Etude.] 

It  has  been  said  by  Emerson  that,  “If 
one  attains  supreme  excellence  in  any 
department  of  human  endeavor  the 
world  will  beat  a  path  to  his  door,  even 
though  he  live  in  a  wilderness.”  For 
years  Seveik  was  practically  unknown 
outside  of  his  native  Bohemia,  but  he 
toiled  faithfully  at  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  violin  teaching,  sorting  and 
analyzing  the  many  difficulties  with  which 
violin  students  are  confronted  until  Fate 
placed  a  genius  in  his  hands,  and  he 
moulded  a  Kubelik.  The  playing  of  other 
of  his  pupils  attracted  his  attention,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  violin  students 
flocked  to  his  studio  from  all  over  the 
wc  rid. 

« 

THE  MAN  WITH  A  SINGLE  AIM. 

Seveik’s  success  is  only  another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  triumph  which  attends  the 
efforts  of  him  who  addresses  himself  to 
a  single  task,  and  devotes  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  work  of  performing  it. 
Seveik,  with  his  logical,  methodical  mind, 
saw  that  while  technic  is  not  the  supreme 
end  to  be  attained  in  musical  art,  yet 
there  can  be  no  music  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  technic.  Technic  is  the  wing  which 
bears  us  onward  in  our  flight.  A 
musician  may  glow  with  temperament  and 
have  a  soul  of  fire,  but  with  an  in¬ 
adequate  technic  he  can  express  nothing, 
and  his  temperament  is  of  no  use  to  him. 

The  technical  work  Four  Thousand 
Bowings  has  made  Seveik’s  name  justly 
famous.  The  violin  student  may  well  be 
ippalled  at  the  idea  of  four  thousand 
rowings,  but  the  voluminous  works  of 
peveik  can  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  en¬ 
cyclopedia  of  technic  and,  under  the  ad- 
bce  of  his  teacher,  the  student  can  select 
lose  portions  which  are  best  suited  to 
lis  needs.  It  can  be  fairly  said  that  no 
irevious  writer  has  ever  treated  the 
echnical  difficulties  of  violin  playing  so 
.xhaustibly.  Every  conceivable  difficulty 
5  provided  for.  Even  the  greatest  dif- 
culties — double  harmonics,  fingered  oc- 
3ves,  etc. — are  treated  in  a  lucid,  pro- 
ressive  manner  which  cannot  fail  to 
ring  success  to  the  pupil  if  properly  car- 
-d  out.  Some  violin  teachers — par- 
cularly  the  older  ones — seem  to  have  an 
areasoning  prejudice  against  Seveik’s 
•chnical  works.  In  most  cases  this 
)mes  from  pure  ignorance.  They  con- 
;mn  without  examination.  It  is  as 
isurd  for  .a  violin  teacher  to  feel  a 
•ejudice  against  these  works  as  it  would 
.  for  a  mathematician  to  be  prejudiced 
rainst  the  multiplication  tables. 


more  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
Seveik’s  personality  and  methods: 

Seveik  was  born  in  Horazdovic, 
Bohemia,  in  1852.  He  is  of  moderate 
height  and  figure,  has  medium  features, 
a  kind  face,  full  of  intelligence,  and  his 
dark  hair  and  beard  are  sprinkled  with 
gray.  With  the  bodily  infliction  of  hav¬ 
ing  only  one  eye — the  other  having  been 
injured  by  the  snapping  of  a  violin 


Otokar  Sevcik. 


\N  INTERVIEW  WITH  A  PROMINENT 
SEVCIK  PUPIL. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
scussing  the  methods  of  Sevcik  with 
r.  Ralph  Wetmore,  an  American  vio- 
lst  who  studied  with  Sevcik  in  Prague 
ter  having  been  a  favorite  pupil  of 
achim  and  Halir  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Wet¬ 


string— he  seems  to  be  able  to  see  more 
faults  in  a  pupil  than  a  dozen  other 
teachers  with  unimpaired  eyesight.  When 
he  is  in  a  good  humor— which  is  pretty 
much  all  the  time — he  is  of  a  very  jovial 
disposition.  He  suffered  many  hardships 
in  his  youth,  yet  gained  experience  as  a 
concert  violinist,  but  hardly  in  the  sense 
that  applies  to  Kreisler,  Kubelik,  or 
other  noted  violinists  of  similar  rank, 
though  he  is  able  to  play  the  great 
masterpieces  whenever  he  desires.  He 
has  also  at  various  times  held  positions 
as  concertmeister  of  orchestras  of  good 
standing.  It  is  as  a  teacher,  however, 
and  as  a  writer  of  technical  violin  works 
that  he  is  chiefly  famous.  Outside  of 
this  he  has  composed  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance. 

“He  was  teaching  privately  in  Prague 
when  I  went  to  him,  although  he  had 
for  some  years  been  head  violin  teacher 
in  the  Prague  Conservatory  of  Music. 
In  the  spring  of  1909  he  removed  to 
y  ienna,  where  he  is  at  present  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
In  the  latter  institution  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Meister-Schule  (Master- 
School)  of  violin  playing.  Godowsky, 
the  great  pianist,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Meister-Schule  of  piano  playing  in  the 
same  institution. 

“Sevcik  teaches  privately  at  Vienna 
and  also  at  Pisek  in  Bohemia.  Pisek 
is  about  five  hours  from  Vienna,  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  work 
in  the  latter  city  he  goes  to  Pisek  for 
two  or  three  days  of  each  week  for 
recuperation  as  well  as  teaching.  In 
Pisek  he  goes  walking  all  morning  and 
teaches  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  a  great 


COST  OF  STUDY. 

In  Prague  his  fees  for  instruction 
were  $10  each  for  hour  lessons  and  $5 
foi  half-hour  lessons.  I  do  not  know 
1  whether  the  fees  are  the  same  now  he 
is  teaching  in  Vienna  or  not,  but  1 
have  heard  rumors  that  late  arrivals 
were  obliged  to  pay  $12  per  hour.  In 
I  rague  the  cost  of  the  necessities 
(room,  board,  strings,  etc.)  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  was  never  less  than  $40  per  month, 
and  in  Vienna  at  the  present  time  it  is 
not  less  than  $50  per  month.  With 
the  cost  of  one  hour’s  instruction 
weekly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student  going  to  Vienna  to  study 
with  Sevcik  must  count  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $100 
pei  month.  This  is  the  very  least  that 
one  can  exist  on,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  spend  double  the  amount  in  so  gay 
a  capital  as  Vienna. 

‘The  lessons  are  as  a  rule  half  hours, 
unless  the  pupil  has  arranged  for  full 
hour  lessons.  Sevcik  does  not  insist 
on  two  lessons  weekly,  so  some  pupils 
get  along  with  one  half-hour  lesson 
weekly. 

WHAT  SEVCIK  REQUIRES. 

For  admission  to  his  class  as  a  pupil 
an  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  violin  is 
sufficient,  if  coupled  with  talent.  He 
sometimes  (very  seldom)  takes  begin¬ 
ners,  but  only  if  they  are  exceptionally 
talented.  He  always  suggests  to  the 
pupil  that  theoretical  studies  are  neces¬ 
sary,  in  connection  with  the  violin  stud¬ 
ies,  but  never  absolutely  insists  that 
the  pupil  shall  study  these  branches.  I 
have  never  heard  of  him  advising  the 
violin  pupils  under  his  instruction  to 
study  the  piano  or  other  instruments  in 
addition  to  the  violin. 

“He  has  no  pupils’  orchestra,  pupils’ 
string  quartet  or  other  forms  of  en¬ 
semble  work  under  his  own  care,  but 
when  he  teaches  in  connection  with  a 
conservatory,  such  as  the  one  in  Prague 
or  Vienna,  of  course  his  violin  pupils 
get  the.  advantages  of  ensemble  work, 
which  is  always  made  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  such  institutions.  He 
believes  that  orchestra  playing  in  mod¬ 
erate  doses  is  good  for  all  violinists, 
soloists  or  otherwise. 


SEVCIK’S  TEACHING  METHOD. 

“Seveik’s  manner  of  teaching  is  not 
radically  different  from  that  of  other 
teachers.  It  differs  only  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  specific  remedies  for  specific 
technical  ailments.  He  is  such  a  remark¬ 
able  specialist  in  violin  technic  that  he 
sees  at  a  glance  the  pupil’s  weak  points, 
and  immediately  sets  to  work  to  cor¬ 
rect  them.  I  cannot  say  that  he  exer¬ 
cises  any  special  magnetic  or  hypnotic 
influence  over  his  pupils  as  it  is  claimed 
some  great  teachers  do.  His  pupils  gain 
their  greatest  inspiration  from  the  fact 
that  he  inspires  them  with  complete 
confidence  that  they  will  surely  gain 
the  skill  they  need  if  they  follow  his 
instructions  implicitly.  He  impresses  his 
pupils  with  the  idea  that  if  they  would 
succeed,  they  must  keep  ‘everlastingly 
at  it.  For  this  reason,  he  insists  on 
not  less  than  six  hours  a  day  practice 
of  the  most  careful,  concentrated  de¬ 
scription.  This  is  the  minimum  amount 
of  practice,  and  if  the  pupil’s  health 
will  permit  it,  he  is  expected  to  do 
more.  The  proportionate  amount  of 
piactice  which  should  be  given  to  purely 
technical  work,  studies,  etc.,  is  left 
to  the  pupil.  Sevcik  assigns  enough 
work  in  the  lesson  to  take  up  about 
eight  working  hours  daily,  and  leaves 
it  to  the  pupil  what  amount  of  time 
should  be  assigned  to  each  branch  of 
study. 


During  the  lesson  hour  he  criticises 
the  pupils  playing,  or  illustrates  by 
playing  himself  as  the  mood  strikes 
him.  He  uses  his  own  technical  exer¬ 
cises  principally,  but  occasionally  has 
resource  to  the  ‘bread  and  butter’ 
studies— Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode,  etc  — 
when  he  thinks  they  would  benefit  the 
pupil..  Playing  from  memory  is  part 
of  his  system.  Certain  studies  and 
exercises  must  be  memorized,  as  well 
as  all  solo  pieces.  He  specializes  on 
Paganini,  \  ieuxtemps,  Wieniawski,  and 
others  of  that  genre. 

Holding  the  violin  flat  and  practic¬ 
ing  with  the  lower  half  of  the  bow  are 
two  of  his  specialties.  He  insists  that 
his  pupils  shall  master  the  lower  half 
of  the  bow.  In  his  teaching  he  uses 
a  moderate  position  of  the  elbow, 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  T  have 
never  heard  of  him  teaching  or  advis¬ 
ing  the  use  of  finger  gymnastics  or 
physical  culture  of  the  hand  and  fingers 
apart  from  actual  playing.  He  no 
doubt  considers  the  practice  of  his  tech¬ 
nical  exercises  and  other  works  for  six 
or  eight  hours  a  day  with  the  violin  act¬ 
ually  in  the  hands  as  all  sufficient  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  fingers,  wrists,  etc.  His  con¬ 
stant  gospel  of  advice  is,  ‘Practice  the 
things  you  cannot  do  instead  of  spend¬ 
ing  your  time  on  things  you  already  can 
do.  He  forces  his  pupils  rapidly,  and  ex¬ 
pects  a  tremendous  amount  of  practice 
from  them,  and  in  this  way  he  has  his 
pupils  constantly  overcoming  difficul¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  permits  pupils  to  attempt 
elaborate  works  for  which  they  have 
not  the  technic.  Xone  can  distinguish 
better  than  he  between  the  pupil  who 
is  keeping  himself  by  timidness  to  ven¬ 
ture  forward  and  the  pupil  who  is  con¬ 
tinually  making  muddled  attempts  to 
Play  music  far  beyond  his  technical 
ability. 

Europeans  go  to  Sevcik  for  technic, 
and  nothing  else,  although  they  get 
other  things  from  him  if  they  keep  their 
f-  es  and  ears  open.  The  amount  of  ' 
interest  in  musical  matters  in  Europe 
is  so  great,  and  opinions  so  divided, 
that  every  great  man  is  bound  to  have 
his.  detractors  as  well  as  his  admirers. 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  Sevcik,  and  he 
is  not  without  his  critics.  Many  vio¬ 
linists  assert  that  he  kills  the  imagina¬ 
tion  an.d  deadens  the  soul  to  higher 
conceptions;  that  he  makes  mechanical 
proficiency  the  end  and  not  the  means. 
These  criticisms  may  be  partiallv 
true,  but  I  have  some  doubts.  Sevciic 
seemingly  pays  no  attention  to  his 
detractors,  and  I  have  also  never  heard 
him  express  an  opinion  of  other  vio¬ 
linists. 

Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  Sev¬ 
eik  s  greatness  is  the  success  of  his 
pupils,  Kubelik,  Marie  Hall,  Kocian  and 
others.  Among  his  pupils  who  are  only 
less  famous  than  this  distinguished  trio 
may  be  mentioned  Zachereiwitsch— 
who  has  had  some  success  in  England— 
Sascha  Colbertson,  Marjorie  Hayward 
and  Vivien  Chartres,  a’l  of  whom  are  to 
he  heard  in  America  during  the  present 
season.  There  are  others,  however, 
.who  are  no  less  fine  players,  though  less 
distinguished  by  the  hall  mark  of  pub¬ 
lic  approval. 

‘Seveik’s  success  comes,  no  doubt, 
from  his  thorough  manner  of  treating 
the  technical  side  of  violin  playing,  and 
from  his  quickness  in  perceiving  the 
shortcomings  of  his  pupils  and  apply - 
ing  the  proper  remedy.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  has  founded  a  distinct 
school,  and  possibly  his  school  has 
reached  the  limit  of  its  importance. 
None  the  less,  Sevcik  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of 
violin  teaching  in  his  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.’’ 
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ADVICE  FROM  KUBELIK. 

A  message  from  Kubelik  on  the  art 
of  violin  playing  is  always  welcome, 
since  in  the  popular  mind  this  famous 
artist  stands  for  all  that  is  excellent  in 
violin  playing.  A  history  of  the  career 
of  Kubelik  reads  more  like  the  romance 
of  a  fairy  prince  in  a  story-book  than 
that  of  a  musician  in  this  prosaic  day 
and  age.  Originally  the  son  of  a  poor 
gardener,  his  genius  and  industry  have 
brought  him  great  fame  and  fortune. 
Universal  admiration  for  his  splendid 
talents  as  a  musician  and  sterling 
worth  as  a  man,  enabled  him  to  win 
for  his  wife  a  countess,  who  aside  from 
her  noble  rank,  is  a  beautiful  and  lov¬ 
able  woman.  He  has  a  family  of  five 
charming  daughters,  including  twins, 
who  at  an  early  age  are  clever  viol'n- 
istes.  The  story  of  his  life  is  full  of 
inspiration  for  the  struggling  violin 
student,  as  showing  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  face  of  seemingly 
insurmountable  difficulties. 

Kubelik  owns  several  of  the  finest 
Stradivarius  violins  in  existence,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  ‘  Emperor  Str.id, 
considered  by  many  authorities  as  the 
finest  Stradivarius  violin  in  existence. 
Kubelik  expects  to  give  up  concert 
tours  in  1915,  lie  having  fixed  that  year 
as  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  traveling  artist. 
His  advice  to  students  is  as  follows: 

“The  standard  of  violin  playing  has 
increased  of  late  years,  which  is  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  the 
enormous  increase  of  students  from  all 
nations  steadily  for  years  devoting 
hours  daily  to  mastering  the  intricacies 
of  the  instrument. 

“Eaganini  s  command  of  technique, 
which  so  astonished  the  world  of  his 
day  that  it  was  attributed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  ‘Evil  One’  must  now  be 
considered  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  modern  virtuoso.  I  make  this 
statement  with  all  due  respect  and 
reverence  for  the  great  master,  whose 
influence  on  violin  playing  has  been 
enormous,  simply  to  illustrate  the  ad¬ 
vance  made  in  the  science  of  the  art. 

"  ‘Artists  are  born,  not  made,’  but  the 
greatest  natural  abilities  require  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  hard  work  and 
steady,  intelligent  appreciation  to  de¬ 
velop  them  to  their  fullest  extent. 

“I  have  known  many  brilliant  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  given  great  promise  in 
their  early  days  quite  left  behind  in 
the  race  for  fame  and  fortune  by  their 
less  naturally  gifted  but  more  diligent 
companions. 

“Each  year,  owing  to  the  enormous 
competition,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  for  students  to  obtain  positions 
as  soloists,  although,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  orchestral  music 
throughout  the  world,  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  violinists  in  orches  ras. 

“The  grea‘er  difficulty  of  the  modern 
violinists  is  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
works  of  all  the  great  masters,  as  the 
executant  is  called  upon  to  master  so 
many  different  styles. 

“Every  composer  has  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  when  writing  for  the 
violin  he  naturally  imbues  the  composi¬ 
tion  with  his  own  executive  idea,  or. 
in  other  words,  as  he  hears  the  imag¬ 
inary  sounds  of  the  instrument  floating 
through  his  brain.  The  executant  must 
understand  what  the  master  intended 
and  endeavor  to  render  the  music  as 
the  composer  felt  it. 

“As  each  great  composer  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  idea  of  the  individuality  of  'he 
violin,  this  means  great  study  for  th  • 
violinist,  as  the  tone  to  be  produced 
in,  say,  a  composition  by  Bach,  requires 
quite  a  different  manipulation  of  the 
bowing  and  finger  pressure  than  in  a 
I  iece  by  Saint-Saens,  and  a  still  greater 


contrast  to  these  is  contained  in  works 
by  Paganini. 

“The  performer  must  sacrifice  his 
own  individuality  in  rendering  works 
by  composers  whose  first  consideration 
was  the  music,  not  the  executant. 

“In  playing  compositions  which  were 
written  with  a  view  to  showing  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  virtuoso  the  vio¬ 
linist  is  allowed  to  forget  the  composer 
in  his  own  interpretation  of  the  music. 

“The  student  should  procure  as  good 
a  violin  as  possible,  care  being  taken 
that  the  tone  is  pleasant  to  the  ear. 
Nothing  is  more  trying  to  the  nervous 
system  than  unpleasant  sounds. 

"The  tone  of  a  violin  greatly  depends 
upon  its  strings  and  the  proper  placing 
of  the  bridge  and  sound-post.  The 
sound-post  is  the  little  wooden  pillar 
inside  the  instrument  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  right  foot 
of  the  bridge.  Should  the  bridge  or 
sound-post  be  only  slightly  out  of 
place,  the  finest  ‘Strad’  will  sound  like 
a  $3  fiddle. 

"I  would  recommend  all  possessors 
of  violins  to  have  them  examined  by 
an  expert  in  order  that  the  best  results 
may  be  obtained.  My  experience  is 
that  most  violins  can  be  improved  by 
paying  attention  to  these  details. 

"I  have  known  students  almost 
driven  to  despair  and  loss  of  weeks  of 
work  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  produce 
certain  notes  with  a  pure  tone,  not 
knowing  that  the  difficulty  arose  from 
defects  of  the  instrument,  probably  the 
bridge,  or  post,  being  slightly  out  of 
place,  or  the  bad  quality  of  strings. 

“It  is  false  economy  to  play  too  long 
without  changing  strings,  as  a  string, 
after  being  used  for  a  certain  time,  re¬ 
fuses  to  respond  to  the  student  s  in¬ 
tention,  and  time  is  lost  by  unneces¬ 
sarily  repeating  a  phrase. 

“Beginners  should  commence  their 
studies  with  a  competent  teacher,  as 
good  progress  can  only  be  made  on  a 
proper  foundation,  and  bad  habits,  once 
acquired,  are  difficult  to  eradicate.  So 
commence  properly. 

“When  practicing,  the  mind  must  be 
entirely  concentrated  on  the  work  in 
hand.  If  the  thoughts  are  allowed  to 
wander,  no  good  remit  will  follow,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  advisable  to  play 
too  long  wi  bout  a  rest. 

“When  the  s'tudent  feels  his  brain  re¬ 
fuses  to  grip  he  must  stop  at  once. 
Each  individual  should  arrange  his 
studies  to  suit  his  physique,  and  on 
no  account  continue  his  exercises  when 
his  brain  is  tired.  I  do  not  expect  the 
‘born-tireds’  to  take  advantage  of  this 
rule;  my  advice  is  intended  for  diligent 
students  only. 

“I  strongly  advise  all  students  to  at¬ 
tend  to  physical  culture,  avoiding  exer¬ 
cises  which  tend  to  stiffen  the  wrist 
and  interfere  with  the  flexibility  of  the 
fingers.” 


VIOLIN  PRODIGIES  RARELY 
MATURE  SUCCESSES. 

I  think  it  was  Goethe  who  said  that 
if  every  human  being  advanced  in 
mental  development  during  his  whole 
lifetime  as  rapidly  as  he  did  during 
some  portions  of  his  early  years,  nearly 
everyone  \vould  become  a  genius.  This 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  musical 
prodigies. 

A  new  prodigy — fzi yundcvkuidct  the 
Germans  call  them — has  appeared  in 
Europe  in  the  person  of  a  little 
ten-and-a-half-y ear-old  Hungarian  boy 
named  Lacika  Ipoliy.  He  has  been  a 
pupil  of  Arrigo  Serato,  a  celebrated 
Italian  violinist.  The  boy  has  the  cus¬ 
tomary  long  hair  and  black  velvet  suit, 
and  an  incredible  technic  for  one  so 
young.  He  is  said  to  play  the  Paga¬ 
nini  concerto  with  marvelous  skill  and 
knows  the  twenty-four  caprices  of 
Paganini  by  heart.  Moreover,  instead 
of  playing  in  the  mechanical  parrot¬ 
like  manner  common  to  most  children, 
he  plays  with  a  depth  of  sentiment  and 
understanding  of  the  music  which  have 
simply  overwhelmed  leading  critics 
with  astonishment.  As  usual,  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  he  will  become  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  violinists. 

There  are  prodigies  in  all  profes¬ 
sions.  We  have  seen  boys  graduate 
front  Harvard  at  14,  and  infant  light¬ 
ning  calculators  who  can  do  the  most 
abstruse  problems  without  putting  pen¬ 
cil  to  paper.  Little-  Miguel  Alberto 
Mantilla,  a  seven-year-old  boy  living  in 
New  York,  can  tell  off-hand  the  day 
of  the  week  a  given  date  fell  upon  for 
many  years  back.  Other  instances 
could  be  cited  without  number  of 
where  mere  children  could  perform 
mental  feats  which  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  most  intelligent  man.  Yet 
it  is  strange  how  few  of  these  infant 
wonders  achieve  a  really  enduring  suc¬ 
cess  in  life. 

In  music  a  few  of  them,  such  as 
Mozart.  Paganini,  Wieniawski,  Sara- 
sate.  Ole  Bull  and  others,  fulfilled  their 
early  promise,  but  the  great  majority 
fall  by  the  wayside.  Why  is  this  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  human 
brain,  like  the  human  body,  requires  a 
normal  time  to  develop.  It  would  be 
abnormal  and  of  bad  augury  for  the 
future  if  a  twelve-year-old  boy  should 
have  obtained  a  height  of  six  feet,  with 
all  the  bodily  proportions  of  a  man  oi 
thirty.  So  it  is  abnormal  for  a  boy  of 
ten  to  have  the  mental  powers  of  a 
mature  man.  These  marvelous  little 
people  are  like  flowers  which  have 
bloomed  too  soon,  or  like  fruit  which 
has  been  ripened  on  a  miniature  tree 
in  a  hothouse.  Nature  finishes  them 
too  soon,  their  mental  development  be¬ 
comes  arrested  at  an  early  age,  and 
there  is  no  further  development.  To 
use  a  homely  expression,  they  “go  to 
seed.” 
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A  PLEA  FOR  BROADER  MUSICAL 
CRITICISM. 

In  his  admirable  work  Studies  in 
Modern  Music,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hadow  has 
the  following  pertinent  remarks  to  make 
upon  the  subject  of  criticism: 

“There  are  and  always  have  been  some 
musical  critics  who  are  great  enough  to 
be  generous,  but  their  number  is  small 
and  their  voice  too  frequently  overpow¬ 
ered  in  the  babel  of  the  judgment-seat. 
For  the  rest  we  must  only  conclude 
cither  that  their  exclusive  study  of  rule 
and  precept  induces  a  narrow  and  illib¬ 
eral  temper,  or  that  they  write  with  an 
inadequate  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 
It  is  so  easy  to  carp,  it  is  so  easy  to  point 
an  epigram  at  the  immaturities  of  a  new 
genius;  and  the  newspaper  is  always,  for 
the  moment,  in  sympathy  with  the  attack. 
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ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  over  half  a  century 
the  Root  Violins  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  de¬ 
notes  perfection  in  violiu 
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Prices  $5.00 
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UNWISE  PARENTS. 

Injudicious  parents  are  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loss  to  art  of  these 
bright  young  talents.  In  practical 
everyday  life,  when  a  child  shows  ab¬ 
normal  brightness  in  his  studies,  the 
average  parent  consults  a  doctor.  The 
wise  doctor  usually  advises  that  the 
child  be  kept  out  of  school  a  year  or 
so,  and  encouraged  to  play  childish 
games  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  the  brain  will  not  develop 
too  fast.  In  the  case  of  unusual 
musical  talent,  parents  usually  take  the 
opposite  course.  They  are  inordinately 
proud  of  the  child’s  talent,  compel  it 
to  practice  long  hours,  and  force  it  as 
much  as  possible.  The  little  prodigy 
is  kept  busy  playing  at  concerts,  recep¬ 
tions  and  all  sorts  of  social  affairs, 
stuffed  with  indigestible  food  at  late 
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The  Best 
Hot  Weather 
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USED  BY  LEADING  ARTISTS 
15c  Each  $1.50  per  Dozen 

Catalog  of  fine  violins  sent  free 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  VIOLINISTS! 

I  If  you  are  unable  to  come  to  New  York,  but  desire 
to  obtain  instruction  from  tbe  European  Master, 

OVIDE  IN/ILJSIIM 

.  you  will  find  in  his 

Violin  Lessons  by  Correspondence 

the  essential  material  for  rapid  irnd  thorough  develop- 
J  ment.  Proven  practical.  An  aid  to  teachers. 

I  Two  Specimen  Lessons  on  receipt  of  $1.00 


“EXTASE” 

(Valse  Lente  de  Concert)  —  NEW 
By  OVIDF.  MUSIN 

A  charming  concert  piece  for  V lolin  and  Piar.o ;  jvill 
rival  his  celebrated  “  Mazurka  de  Concert 
Music  and  separate  instructions  for  playing  it  5Qc 

Ovide  Musin’s  Virtuoso  School  of  Violin 

51  West  76th  St.,  Dept.  E  New  York  City 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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hours  when  he  ought  to  be  in  bed,  and 
often  taken  on  long  professional  con¬ 
cert  tours,  where  he  has  to  sustain  the 
terrific  strain  of  playing  for  large  audi¬ 
ences.  Some  children  have  the  vitality 
to  stand  such  treatment,  but  not  many. 

hew  children  have  been  exploited  as 
child  wonders  more  than  Josef  Hoff¬ 
mann,  the  well-known  pianist.  He  would 
frequently  play  long  recital  programs 
which  would  have  taxed  a  strong  adult 
pianist,  in  the  large  concert  halls  of  the 
metropolitan  cities,  while  a  mere  child. 
It  is  said  that  a  New  York  capitalist 
offered  a  large  sum  to  young  Hof¬ 
mann  s  father  if  he  would  withdraw 
the  child  from  the  concert  platform 
and  educate  him  quietly.  The  father 
refused  and  the  public  performances 
went  on.  Some  time  later  the  father 
was  wise  enough  to  see  what  a  strain 
was  being  imposed  on  the  boy  and 
voluntarily  sent  him  into  retirement  in 
Europe,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to 
study  with  Rubinstein. 


THE  STRAIN  OF  CONCERT  WORK. 

Playing  a  program  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  a  large  audience  is  a  terrific 
strain  on  both  mind  and  body  for  any¬ 
one,  either  child  or  adult,  and  few  can 
stand  it.  Mozart,  it  is  true,  developed 
into  a  great  artist  and  composer,  but 
le  had  frail  health  throughout  his  life, 
md  died  in  his  thirties.  Had  it  not 
ieen  for  the  hippodroming  to  which 
iis  father  subjected  him  in  childhood, 
here  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have 
ived  much  longer,  and  have  given  the 
vorld  many  additional  works  of  im- 
;nortal  beauty. 

Most  of  the  States  have  laws  against 
hild  actors  being  allowed  to  perform, 
■ut  most  of  them  allow  musical  prodi- 
ies  to  qppear  in  concert.  This  is  in- 
onsistent,  to  say  the  least,  for  as  a 
ule  the  small  parts  children  have  to 
erform  in  dramas  is  not  one-tenth  of 
he  strain  which  it  is  for  a  child  to 
ive  a  recital  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
'iich  a  strain  produces  an  effect  similar 
a  the  physical  effects  of  hard  labor 
n  the  growing  body.  Look  at  chil- 
ren  who  have  worked  from  a  tender 
ge  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South 
r  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania, 
lany  of  them  are  stunted  for  life,  and 
w  reach  the  physical  perfection  to 
hich  they  would  have  attained  had 
ey  had  a  normal,  happy  childhood. 

The  parents  of  a  child  who  shows 
markable  musical  ability  have  a  heavy 
sponsibility  and  should  vise  the  most 
treme  care  in  its  development. 


eleven,  or  even  younger.  This  makes 
his  playing  seem  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  and  encourages  his  parents  in  tak¬ 
ing  him  on  long  concert  tours,  which 
must  be  extremely  taxing  on  so  young 
a  boy.  It  may  be  that  he  will  develop 
into  a  great  artist  (he  is  even  now 
composing  a  symphony  which  will  be 
performed  in  Berlin),  but  there  are 
grave  doubts  in  his  case,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  prodigies. 

The  case  of  violin  prodigies  is  not 
otherwise.  Playing  violin  concertos 
and  the  great  violin  show  pieces  de¬ 
manded  by  modern  audiences  is  ex¬ 
tremely  taxing  on  the  nervous  system 
of  even  strong  adults.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  strain  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  of  mere  chil¬ 
dren  ?  Parents  whose  children  show 
extraordinary  talent  for  violin  playing 
should  sec  to  it  that  their  little  bodies 
and  brains  are  not  overtaxed.  If  they 
are  compelled  to  practice  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  they  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  six  hours  of  daily  school 
work.  In  such  a  case  a  private  teacher 
should  be  employed  for  the  school 
studies,  for  as  a  rule  a  child  can  do 
as  much  in  two  hours  under  a  private 
teacher  as  in  six  in  a  public  school. 
The  child  should  have  much  exercise 
and  be  encouraged  to  play  in  the  open 
air  as  much  as  possible,  and  should 
have  abundant  sleep  and  nourishing 
food.  A  noted  violin  teacher  in  'Berlin 
will  not  accept  young  children  for 
pupils  unless  the  parents  agree  to  put 
them  to  bed  at  8  o’clock  or  sooner, 
unless  on  evenings  when  they  are  taken 
to  a  concert  as  part  of  their  educations, 
and  their  general  health  is  carefully 
looked  after.  If  wise  precautions  are 
taken  with  talented  children,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
full  musical  stature.  If  they  show 
signs  of  nervousness  and  strain,  their 
musical  duties  should  be  lightened  until 
the  nervous  system  seems  to  be  normal 
again. 


must  be  drawn  well  In  under  the  body  of  the 
violin,  and  this  throws  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  up  over  the  strings.  I  do  not  know  any- 
!r!.“8  which  will  do  more  towards  getting  a 
correct  position  of  the  left  hand  and  arm 
than  practicing  linger  exercises  on  the  G 

rrinitSK  t  K>  j?  tlu“  baek  string,  the  arm 
must  be  drawn  well  under  the  violin  and  the 

keId  1,1  ,h<‘  proper  position  In  order  to 
M  u  at  tlie  notes  on  the  <r  string.  Every  in- 
stiuction  book  for  the  violin  has  many  pas- 

ennefo.V?!'  tlU!  SItl’in&.  alul  these  Should  be 
r^?ioantlyr  studied.  rhe  crease  where  the 
torefinger  joins  the  hand  should  be  held  even 
£‘tb  th«  b  g"  ,be  fingerboard,  thus  throw 
mg  the  entire  length  of  the  fingers  above  the 
fingerboard.  In  this  way  the  fingers  can 
point6  t  le  stnngs  Perpendicularly,  and  on  the 

2’^  -  yo*,  say-  yoUl'  PUPU  will  make  no 
eltoit  to  use  the  proper  position,  your  only 
recourse  is  to  complain  to  his  parents  In 
Germany  the  remedy  would  be  a  sharp  blow 
over  the  knuckles  with  the  violin  bow,  re- 
peated  US  often  as  tho  llaud  sets  out  of  posi- 

T,h?  n,ot?s  of  triPlets  are  played  some¬ 
times  detached  and  sometimes  slurred,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  passage  to  be  played. 

GI  ?-~The  two  most  frequent  causes  of 
a  scratchy  tone  are  a  stiff,  inflexible  wrist 
and  drawing  the  bow  across  the  string  in  a 
wobbly,  diagonal  manner,  instead  of  accu¬ 
rately  at  right  angles  to  the  string.  The 
pupil  shoitld  practice  with  a  flexible  arm  and 

jmrefully  watching  the  hair  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  string,  to  see  that 
it  is  moving  squarely  across  the  string.  Pos¬ 
hly  also  your  daug'iter  bows  too  far  over 
the  fingerboard  For  a  tone  of  moderate 
strength  the  hair  should  be  drawn  over  the 
string  about  equi-distant  from  the  bridge  and 
the  end  of  the  fingerboard. 

Vinii„G'r~\Q  .rart  4  of  Sevclk's  School  of 
0  n/4  !1C®’  yon  will  find  exercises  Nos. 

Pizzicato  v  7  ?n°6  f?r  ’?arnl“fi  left  hand 
pizzicato.  Nos,  21  and  22  for  single  lvn- 

Tbon,LCS;  and  7()j  23  for  double  harmonics 
i£?nle  by  Gu,lr’  written  manv  wars 

ago,  which  treats  exhaustively  of  double 
harmonies  and  other  difficulties  found  in  the 
PaSa film.  Extended  passages  In 

left  hand  single  and  double 

lett-hiiDd  pizzicato,  etc.,  while  thev  are  snoken 
if  slightingly  by  some  of  the  older  authorities 
in  violin  playing,  must  be  mastered  tho,® 
thfv  y  by  CV7y  modern  solo  vio’inlst.  since 

theyreDertoirfl0fUent]J  ln  C0raP<>sitions  in 
tne  repertohe  of  modern  concert  violinists. 

■ - - -  A 

COFFEE  vs.  COLLEGE 


PEPITO  ARRIOLA. 

7>ome  months  ago  The  Etude  con- 
Lned  a  picture  of  Pepito  Arriola,  the 
,nous  child  pianist,  with  a  history  of 
’  career  and  his  views  of  piano  play- 
,.  When  he  was  a  little  over  thirteen 
tad  an  interview  with  this  boy  and 
mother  and  heard  him  play.  Of  his 
nscendent  talent  for  music  and  for 
piano  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Inprehension  and  execution  of  a  diffi- 
|t  passage  is  as  simple  as  running 
ter  to  the  mind  of  this  child.  He 
solve  by  intuition  the  most  ab¬ 
ase  and  involved  musical  difficulty 
-  as  an  infant  calculator  can  cube 
umber  of  four  or  five  figures  men- 
Y-  I  was  told  that  everything  is 
ig  done  for  his  general  health;  that 
s  not  allowed  to  practice  more  than 
7  hours,,  a  day:  that  he  is  a  “thor- 
h  boy,”  and  is  encouraged  at  all 
-S  to  take  part  in  boyish  games  and 
rts,  etc.  Yet  with  it  all  he  im- 
ised  me  as  being  extremely  frail 
infantile.  Although  thirteen  years 
,ge  at  the  time  I  saw  him,  he  might 
|  y  have  Passed  for  a  boy  of  ten  or 


ANSWERS  TO  VIOLIN  IN¬ 
QUIRIES. 

II.  O. — By  all  moans  unscrew  the  hair  ol 
your  bow  after  you  are  through  playing 
Many  a  fine  bow  is  ruined  by  being’  left 
screwed  up  after  playing.  As  soon  as  the 
stick  of  the  how  loses  its  curve  it  is  of 
no  use  because  it  will  not  hold  the  hair  tight. 

T  — It  is  quite  impossible  to  lav  down 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  length  of 
time  a  pupil  should  be  kept  in  the  first  nosl- 
®lnce,  ,S,J  much  depends  oh  the  pupil’s 
aptitude,  his  talent  for  the  violin,  his  age, 
the  keenness  of  his  musical  ear,  the  number 
of  hours  he  .can  devote  to  practice,  etc. 
teachers  differ  very  much  on  this  point- 
some  keep  the  student  in  the  first  position 
twice  as  long  as  others.  The  host  rule  is 
?,at  (V°,mm(;nce  thc  hi  fiber  positions  until 
the  Hist  lias  been  mastered  falriv  well,  and 
the  pupd  s  hand  is  well  set  to  the  first 
position,  so  that  he  can  plav  music  of 
oi dinary  difficulty  In  fairly  good  tune.  Some 
pupils  reach  this  point  within  a  year  and 
others  later.  As  a  rule  hardly  two  pupils 
will  he  found  alike  in  this  respect.  A  good 
plan  would  be  to  give  the  pupil  scales  nin- 
ning  into  the  third  position  us  au  elementary 
dilll  foi  position  work,  before  the  exclusively 
hist  position  work  is  discontinued  In  this 
way  many  talented  pupils  can  begin  elem¬ 
entary  position  work  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  of  their  studies.  If  the  position  work 
Is  taken  up  too  soon,  that  is.  before  the 

8  ,falrly  vve11  mastered  in  the 
hist  position,  tlie  pupil  acquires  a  shiftv 
uncertain  intonation  in  all  positions. 

th£l  H-Teachers  differ  very  initeh  in 
an<l  t  practice  as  to  how  soon  the 
"  ’  -  r'T  shou,<l  be  used  as  a  help  to  violin 
students  in  practicing.  However.  I  do  not 
fb'nk„<,that  **  is  advisable  to  insist  on  tlie 
use  °i  the  metronome  In  practicing  scales 
“8  anfl  finder  exercises  by  pupils  in  (lie 
\eiy  early  stages  of  violin  study.  It  will 

a  fa't!."7Lt?J,ra,cV('p  f>lat  the  pupil  must  have 
a  fail  technical  foundation,  and  quite  a  fund 
of  practical  experience  in  violin,  before  the 
metiotiome  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  him 
When  he  is  fairly  well  advanced,  tlie  judicious 
use  occasionally  of  the  metronome,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  used  so  persistently  as  to  in- 
eulcnte  a  stiff  mechanical  style,  will  |7  of 
signal  advantage,  especially  in  scales,  tinner 
exercises  and  studies  where  evenness  and 
exactness  of  rhythm  is  the  object  to  be  gained 

i  ,F-  D.— Your  pupil’s  faulty  holding  of  tb- 
,rt  hand  is  a  very  common  mistake  in  violin 
playing  Possibly  he  holds  his  left  ellvw  t.. 
far  to  the  left.  The  elbow  of  the  left  arm 


Student  Had  to  Give  Up  Coffee. 

Some  people  are  apparently  immune 
to  coffee  poisoning— if  you  are  not, 
-Nature  will  tell  you  so  in  the  ailments 
she  sends  as  warnings.  And  when 
3  ou  get  a  warning,  heed  it  or  von  eet 

-"rt  surc-  A  young  college  student 
writes  from  New  York: 

I  had  been  told  frequently  that  cof¬ 
fee  was  injurious  to  me,  and  if  I  had 
not  been  told,  the  almost  constant 
headaches  with  which  I  began  to  suffer 
aiter  using  it  for  several  years,  the 
state  of  lethargic  mentality  which  grad¬ 
ually  came  upon  me  to  hinder  me  in 
my  studies,  the  general  lassitude  and 
indisposition  to  any  sort  of  effort  which 
possessed  me,  ought  to  have  been  suf¬ 
ficient  warning. 

"But  I  disregarded  them  till  my  physi¬ 
cian  told  me  a  few  months  ago  that  I 
must  give  up  coffee  or  quit  college.  1 
could  hesitate  no  longer,  and  at  once 
abandoned  coffee. 

"On  the  advice  of  a  friend  I  began 
to  drink  Postum,  and  rejoice  to  tell 
you  that  with  the  drug  of  coffee  re¬ 
moved  and  tlie  healthful  properties  of 
Postum  in  its  place  I  was  soon  relieved 
of  all  my  ailments. 

The  headaches  and  nervousness  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely,  strength  came  back 
to  me,  and  my  complexion,  which  had 
been  very,  very  bad,  cleared  up  beauti¬ 
fully. 

"Better  than  all,  my  mental  faculties 
were  toned  up,  and  became  more  vig¬ 
orous  than  ever,'  and  1  now  feel  that 
no  course  of  study  would  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

"There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellvillle,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


SPECIAL  v,OL,N 


OFFER 


You  can  have  your  choice  of  the  finest 
collection  of  Violins,  'Cellos,  etc.,  in 
America  on  30  Days’  Trial. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  fof\F;eeCopy 

I  •  ,  "  of  the  new 

Lewis  Catalog  of  Violins,  ’Cellos,  etc. 
Don  t  think  of  buying  a  Violin  ,  Viola, 
until  i,  Cell°  or,  otber  stril‘keil  instrument 
thorn, I?, Y  haVe  seen  tlus  book-  It  will  post  you 
judge  a  vinl’Y  ehTe7J‘OUn  fubject  1  tells  you  how  to 
tion  -  llow  in  ib,y  th?  wood,  varnish  and  construc¬ 
tor  to  , ,3  1  d«  eT‘"e  vl0liD  values  yourself 
its  to  nhT  °1'  t,hls,book'  Don’t  pay  enormous  prof- 

these  £ts Ta’rl  r°rkerS  dealerS-  E7ery  «f 

violin  fn  m  m  ?f  your  money  when  y°u  buv  a 
violin  m  the  regular  way.  J  J 

!frf,  and  IMPORT  All  Our  Own  In - 

bJnef?tnof?t?  L,L  D'*fJrT-  the 

,  u  v  ,  re«ul°r  middleman's  discounts. 

V10I1DH  coatiug  two  or  three  times  ns  much. 

ON  30  DAYS’  Tam  try  aoy  instrument  in 

dc-cid,.  In  In.  I  mm.  our  stook  before  r  o  u 

*nu  other  Zv  Vn‘  U'l  ki“d  of  «  ln»trumr„t 

the — * 

WRITE  TO-DAY  foLou,r/rce  C!Ua,0B-  Your 

If",.  !  ’  y,  ,UH  •  and  address  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

you}neeY,iVbookr\-oV;riubUJing  a  8trinSed 

WM.F.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Makers  and  Importers 
(Esc  1869)  225  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  Ill. 

VIOLIN  MAKERS  I — make  a  specialty  of  Im¬ 
ported  H  oods,  Varnishes  and  Tools. 


A  MODERN  ITALIAN  VIOLIN 

owned  by  MAUD  POWELL,  may  be  secured  at 
reasonable  cost.  It  is  the  product  of  a  distinguished 
maker  and  it  is  Madame  Powell’s  wish  that  the  in¬ 
strument  shall  go  into  the  hands  of  an  earnest 
student.  Apply  to  earnest 

H.  GODFREY  TURNER 
1402  Broadway  New  york 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

by  MAIL  under  the  personal 
*  instruction  of  Dr. 

Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter¬ 
national  anthem  competition.  1911. 

A  simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS  corrected. 
ALFRF.D  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  lllica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Central  School  ^  shelbyville.ind. 
of  Piano  Tuning  t#  Now  strictly  a  cor. 

utctiiued  ibchi8i,°l8uerreSP°ndence  School 
mail  y y  p,,  vellt.  ornud.„u 

tuuers.  Eighth  jear.  Grad¬ 
uates  everywhere.  Huudreds 
or  testimouials.  No  “  grafts  ” 
or  worthless  “  aids  ”  but  thor- 
ouuh  aud  practical  instruction 
wit  .  competem  personal  su¬ 
pervision,  guaranteeing  suc¬ 
cess  to  an \  one  having  a  mu- 
Htcal  eur,  without  which,  of 
course,  no  one  cau  succeed  in 
piano  tuning. 

To  the  NEW  SYSTEM 

OF  TKM PEKAMENT 

copyrighted  and  tnughtoulvby 
us.weattributeour  uuauinious 
suoceas.  By  no  means  neglect 
gettlug  our  free  prospectus 
if  interested  in  acquiiing  the 
best  profession  of  the  day. 
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The  Musical  Leader 

=  Published  weekly  — 

$2.50  a  Year 

Ten  week.’  trial  subscription,  fifty  cent. 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  all  Musical 
Matters  for  the  Central  and  Western  States. 
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“TOURING  MUSICLAND  IN 
FEBRUARY. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  February 
as  your  month?  It’s  Lincoln’s  month 
and  Washington’s  and'  St.  Valentine’s, 
too;  but  it  belongs  to  music  students  as 
well.  Come,  walk  along  with  me,  and 
see  what  we  can  find  in  our  music  coun¬ 
try. 

February  1  two  noted  teachers  passed 
out  of  sight.  Jadassohn,  of  Leipsic,  died 
1902.  We  know  him  by  his  theory  and 
harmony  books,  and  many  know  him  as 
their  teacher  at  the  Leipsic  Conserva¬ 
tory.  Sterndale  Bennett,  who  taught  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London, 
died  February  1,  1875.  He  was  a  scholar 
who  wrote  big  things  that  are  highly  fin¬ 
ished  and  hard  to  play. 

Who  can  remember  the  Italian  who 
died  February  2? 

Ethel:  I  know,  Palestrina;  1594. 

Such  a  long  time  ago  that  a  fog  of 
legend  has  gathered  around  his  name,  but 
we  know  the  effect  of  his  genius  upon 
church  music,  an  influence  that  has 
reached  to  our  twentieth  century.  Now 
comes  February  3.  Who  can  tell  about 
the  lad  who  came  into  being  that  day? 

Ben  :  It  was  Felix  Mendelssohn,  born 
in  Germany,  1809. 

I  always  think  of  sunshine  and  birds 
when  you  say  Mendelssohn.  Not  that  all 
his  music  is  light  and  airy,  but  somehow 
he  always  seems  to  be  sailing  upon  silver 
clouds.  Here  comes  February  4,  with 
Michael  Costa,  a  Spaniard,  born  in 
Naples,  and  reared  in  London,  a  director 
of  note.  I  think  everyone  will  recall 
February  5. 

Paul:  Let  me.  It  was  Ole  Bull,  born 
in  Bergen,  Norway.  _ 

The  “flaxen-haired  Paganini,”  who 
played  his  own  compositions  beautifully, 
and  who  was  wise  enough  to  stick  to 
them.  His  popularity  in  the  United 
States  was  enormous.  Here  comes  Feb- 
ruary  7.  Let  us  remember  the  date  by 
Wassily  Safonoff,  born  in  Russia,  1852. 
Like  all  Russians,  he  was  an  officer  first 
and  a  composer  afterward.  He  is  well 
known  in  our  country  by  his  conducting 
and  by  his  pupils,  Scriabine  and  Lehvinne. 
Now  comes  February  8,  a  good  date  to 
recall  because  it  gave  us  Victor  Herbert, 
born  in  Dublin,  educated  in  Germany,  and 
drilled  in  America.  His  light  operas  are 
well  liked,  as  is  the  more  serious  one 
called  Natoma.  Now  let  us  jump  from 
this  genial  Irish-American  to  Johann 
Dussek,  born  February  9,  1761,  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  pianist,  who  was  in  high  favor 
at  court.  He  studied  with  Emanuel 
Bach,  and  composed  some  good  things. 
If  you  want  to  practice  real  glittering 
finger  passages  hunt  up  Dussek’s  sona¬ 
tas.  Who  comes  February  12? 

Edith  :  Please,  Mr.  February,  it  was 
Corelli,  the  Italian  violinist,  born  1653. 
It  is  said  that  he  founded  our  present 
style  of  violin  playing. 

Very  good.  And  what  about  Febru¬ 
ary  13? 

Jean:  I  know  Wagner  died,  and  so  did 
von  Biilow. 

Two  great  lights  in  musical  Europe — 
Wagner  died  in  Venice,  1899,  and  von 
Billow  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  1894,  and 
another  great  light  came  in  that  day. 


Leopold  Godowsky  was  born  in  Russia, 
February  13,  1870.  A  great  pianist  and 
composer,  and  greater  still  as  an  arranger 
of  Chopin’s  Etudes. 

On  February  16  we  can  chronicle  the 
death  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  in  New 
York.  To  him  we  owe  the  beginnings 
of  German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan. 
All  students  know  Louis  Kohler  and  his 
two  study  books,  op.  112  and  128.  He 
died  in  Konigsberg  this  date,  in  1886. 
Who  can  tell  about  an  Englishman  named 
German,  who  was  born  hebruary  17, 
1862? 

Paul  :  I  can.  It’s  Edward  German.  He 
wrote  descriptive  music  for  plays  for  a 
production  of  Henry  VIII.  I  can  play 
some  of  these  dances,  too. 


be  without  them?  Carl  Czerny,  my  dear, 
is  like  a  tonic— helpful,  stimulating  and 
good  for  all  of  us. 

February  22  brings  us  to  Niels  Gade, 
born  1817  at  Copenhagen,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 
His  compositions  are  colorful  and  tinged 
with  the  Scandinavian  folk-song.  Hugo 
Wolf,  the  song  writer,  died  February  22, 
1903.  He  never  knew  the  admiration 
that  was  given  his  work.  He  worked 
and  suffered  alone,  dying  like  Schumann, 
with  a  broken  and  shattered  mind. 

Widor,  the  French  organist,  comes  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1845.  When  we  go  to  Paris 
we  must  be  sure  to  hear  him  play,  All 
should  know  the  next  date,  February  24. 

Mary  :  Handel,  Handel. 

I  knew  we  could  not  forget  him  and  the 
Messiah ,  that  is  always  given  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  There  is  still  another  composer  for 
this  date — Cramer,  born  1771.  We  can¬ 
not  dislike  J.  B.  Cramer.  He  gave  us 
etudes,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  beautiful 
little  masterpieces — something  like  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  Song  Without  Words.  Just 
remember,  my  dears,  that  they  are  also 
very, excellent  practice.  We  must  record 
the  death  of  the  Irish  poet  who  gave  us 
so  many  texts  for  our  songs— Thomas 
Moore,  died  February  25,  1852.  What  a 
delightful  journey  we’ve  had  through 
Melodyland  in  February! 


SCHUBERT  COMPOSING  “THE  SONG  OF  THE 
LARK.” 

Good!  His  music  is  always  cheering 
and  refreshing.  We  must  not  overlook 
Glinka,  the  Russian,  whom  Liszt  called 
“The  Prophet  Patriarch.”  He  moved 
among  distinguished  people,  and  counted 
Tolstoi  as  his  friend.  Now  comes  a  sen¬ 
sational  violinist,  Paganini,  born  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1784.  He  was  in  some  respects 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  age,  but  his 
compositions  are  not  remarkable  for 
depth.  It  seems  strange  that  Schumann, 
Liszt,  and  even  Brahms,  should  have 
founded  great  works  upon  his  themes. 
Kubelik  is  the  present-day  interpreter  of 
Paganini.  February  19  brings  us  another 
Italian.  Who  can  tell? 

Henry:  It’s  Luigi  Boccherini,  born  at 
Lucca,  Italy,  1740.  I  can  play  his  Minu- 
etto;  but  of  the  other  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pieces  he  wrote  I  don’t  know  a 
thing. 

That’s  not  to  be  wondered  at,  Henry. 
They  were  not  deep  in  the  true  musical 
sense.  Boccherini  was  a  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  always  poor  and  always  hunting 
a  position. 

February  20  gives  us  a  trio  of  talent. 
De  Beriot,  in  1802,  a  Belgian  violinist, 
who  gave  us  the  modern  Belgian  school 
of  violin  playing.  Vieuxtemps,  his  pupil 
and  disciple  in  1820,  and  Emmy  Destinn. 

Emmy  Destinn,  the  actress  and  opera 
singer,  was  born  this  day  in  Bohemia, 
1878.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  her  some 
time  at  the  Metropolitan.  Now  comes  a 
composer  so  well  known  that  he  needs 
no  introduction — Carl  Czerny,  born  1791. 

Ada  :  I  simply  detest  him  and  his  old 
studies. 

My,  my,  Ada!  Don’t  say  that.  Lesche- 
tizky  and  Liszt  were  his  direct  descend¬ 
ants,  and  what  would  modern  pianism 


SCHUBERT’S  GREAT  MODESTY. 

Through  his  entire  life  Franz  Schu¬ 
bert  was  the  most  modest  and  unassuming 
of  men.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
his  friends  never  seemed  to  realize  that 
he  was  a  really  great  composer.  He  was 
so  plain  and  simple  in  all  of  his  habits 
and  desires  that  he  seemed  like  any 
ordinary  business  man  of  Vienna.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  anything  but  a 
good  business  man.  He  never  set  any¬ 
thing  like  the  right  valuation  upon  his 
brain  products.  Songs  which  are  now 
immortal  were  sold  for  little  more  than 
a  few  pennies.  Music  came  so  easily  to 
him,  and  there  seemed  such  a  never-end¬ 
ing  supply  of  it  that  he  undervalued  his 
own  ability.  Not  all  of  Schubert  s  songs, 
however,  were  successful,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  that  his  publishers  oc¬ 
casionally  lost  money  upon  some  of  his 
compositions. 

It  is  said  that  his  famous  song,  Hark, 
Hark,  the  Lark,  was  written  upon  the 
back  of  a  bill  of  fare  in  a  summer  gar¬ 
den.  The  story  runs  that  Schubert  and 
his  friends  were  lunching  together  and 
he  happened  to  hear  the  sweet  notes  of- 
the  skylark  singing  far  above  their  heads. 
This  instantly  suggested  a  melody  to 
Schubert  and  he  recollected  Shakespeare  s 
lovely  words  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark.  He 
sketched  out  the  tune  and  in  less  than 
four  hours  the  great  masterpiece  which  is 
heard  in  concert  halls  all  over  the  world 
during  every  musical  season.  Schubert 
thought  so  little  of  it  that  he  could  see 
little  difference  between  this  song  and 
the  dozens  of  others  he  was  turning  out 
all  the  time. 

Schubert  desired  to  meet  Beethoven, 
but  his  retiring  nature  prevented  him 
from  forcing  himself  upon  the  older 
master  with  the  greater  reputation. 
Beethoven  knew  of  Schubert,  but  saw  so 
little  of  his  work  that  he  had  no  means 
of  appreciating  it.  Finally,  during  his  last 
illness,  Beethoven  happened  to  read  one 
of  Schubert’s  best  known  compositions. 
He  immediately  sent  for  Schubert  and 
Lade  him  come  to  his  home  at  once. 
1  here  Beethoven  told  him  that  he  saw 
in  the  younger  man  the  making  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  loved  person¬ 
alities  in  musical  history. 


A  VALENTINE  MUSICAL. 

Our  club  of  twelve  girls  gave  a  Val¬ 
entine  Musical  last  year  that  was  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  Everyone  said  “Oh,  there’s 
so  little  Valentine  music;  how  can  we?’ 
After  a  thorough  hunt  we  decided  we 
had  an  abundance  of  material  to  use,  and 
we  used  it,  too,  from  the  first  grade  up, 
and  everyone  played,  and  everyone  had 
a  good  time,  and  we  spent  less  than  six 
dollars. 

A  Valentine  affair  is  the  easiest  to 
make  odd,  pretty  and  attractive  at  small 
expense.  Use  red  cardboard  hearts  of 
all  sizes  and  in  profusion  for  the  deco¬ 
rations.  Have  all  the  club  members  dress 
in  white,  with  trimmings  of  small  red 
hearts.  As  favors  use  stuffed  paper 
hearts  with  golden  darts. 

When  our  members  and  guests  had  ar¬ 
rived  our  leader  handed  us  heart-shaped 
booklets,  and  told  us  to  make  as  many 
words  from  Handel,  Paganini  and  Men¬ 
delssohn  (three  February  musicians)  .as 
was  possible.  She  gave  us  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  After  all  the  words  were  counted 
the  winner  received  a  prize  of  a  heart- 
shaped  apron. 

Next,  our  leader  told  the  guests  that 
in  the  rooms  downstairs  were  hidden 
hearts.  There  was  a  scramble,  and  the 
one  finding  the  most  was  rewarded  with 
a  box  of  candy  hearts. 

Then  came  our  musical  program.  The 
girls  in  white,  with  the  trimmings  of 
paper  hearts,  looked  very  effective  as 
they  sat  around  the  piano. 


PROGRAM. 

Merry  Mood . Marks 

Piff-Paff  (four  hands) .  .Engelmann 

Queen  of  Hearts . Lege 

Sweet  Bess . Bechter 

T easing . .  ■  •  Von  W  ilm 

Sweethearts  .  Lindsay 

Pizzicati  (four  hands) . Delibes 

Heart’s  Devotion . Cohen 

Coqueterie . Martin 

Scarf  Dance . Chaminade 

Blandishments  .  Cadman 

The  Flatterer . Chaminade 


SCHUBERT’S  MEETING  WITH  THE  DYING 
BEETHOVEN. 

After  we  had  finished  the  program  tw 
little  girls,  dressed  as  Cupids,  passed  th 
refreshments,  consisting  of  heart-shape 
ice  cream  bricks  and  wafers. 

At  ten  the  leader  read  a  telegram  fror 
“Dan  Cupid,”  who  requested  us  to  hur 
for  the  February  musicians  which  wer 
hidden  all  over  the  house.  Tiny  arrow 
of  red  pasteboard,  pinned  on  the  wal 
and  pasted  on  pictures  led  the  way  t 
the  composers.  The  winner  received  a 
a  favor  a  silver  vanity  box.  And  we  a 
voted  this  the  best  party  we  had  ever  ha< 


I’m  proof  against  that  word  “failure.’ 
I’ve  seen  behind  it.  The  only  failure  a 
man  ought  to  fear  is  failure  in  cleaving 
to  the  purpose  he  sees  to  be  best. — George 
Eliot. 


Singing  Teacher:  “Now,  childrei 
give  us  ‘Little  Drops  of  Water’  an 
put  some  spirit  in  it.” 

Principal  (whispering):  “Careful. si 
This  is  a  temperance  school.  Say  Pl 
some  ginger  in  it.’” — Woman’s  H°n‘ 
Companion. 
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'  THE  WAY  MOZART  COMPOSED. 

Mozart  wrote  music  quite  as  other 
1  people  write  letters.  He  wrote  songs 
|]  for  his  friends  as  he  would  write  in 
|i  their  autograph  album,  he  cared  not 
what  became  of  them.  Many  of  his 
pianoforte  works  were  composed  for 
his  pupils.  Allegros,  Rondos  and  sets  of 
I  variations  were  turned  out  for  the  occa- 
>  sion. 

Grieg  tells  that  one  time,  when  he 
li  was  in  Vienna,  he  saw  the  MSS.  of  the 
D  minor  concerto  for  piano.  “In  the 
finale  Mozart  was  in  some  way  or 
other  interrupted  in  his  writing.  When 
he  again  took  up  his  pen  he  did  not 
continue  where  he  had  left  off.  A 
stroke  of  the  pen  over  the  excellent 
piece,  a  new  finale,  the  one  which  we 
all  know!"  We  see  from  this  that 
there  was  no  laborious  search  for  the 
lost  thread. 

Mozart  has  been  likened  to  a  beauti- 
I  ful  Greek  faun,  who  danced  upon  the 
music  stage  of  life  with  a  lightness  and 
grace  never  equalled  before  or  since. 
He  gave  with  a  lavish  hand  from  a 
seemingly  inexhaustible  store.  He  was 
born  as  Haydn  was  winning  his  first 
success.  During  his  short  life  of  thirty- 
five  years  Cherubini,  Beethoven,  von 
Weber  and  Meyerbeer  came  into  the 
world,  and  Handel  and  Gluck  were 
taken  out  of  it. 

His  genius  was  so  transcendent  he 
scarcely  needed  to  borrow  from  those 
I  who  had  preceded  him.  though  he  gave 
abundantly  to  all  those  who  followed 

him. 

_ 
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THE  STORY  OF  MOTHER 
GOOSE. 


BY  C.  A.  BROWNE. 


What  a  census  it  would  be  if  they 
•ould  all  be  counted — all  the  babies 
hat  have  been  rocked  and  sung  to 
leep  with  Mother  Goose's  melodies! 
Ve  never  think  of  her  as  being  a  real, 
j_'ve>  person — which  she  truly  was— 
.or  she  belonged  to  one  of  the  old 
wealthy  families  of  Boston,  where  she 
as  born,  and  where  she  lived  for 
nany  long,  useful  years. 

The  name  of  her  eldest  daughter  was 
dizabeth  Goose.  And  on  the  8th  of 
■une,  1715 — just  sixty  years  before  the 
devolution  (almost  two  hundred  years 
°w) — this  Elizabeth  Goose  married 
Mery  capable  and  industrious  printer 
y  the  name  of  Thomas  Fleet.  The 
oung  couple  were  united  by  that  cele- 
"ated  old  Puritan  minister  and  witch- 
ater,  Cotton  Mather. 

The  first  baby  that  came  to  the 
Meet  house  was  a  little  son.  Of 
purse,  Mother  Goose,  like  all  good 
andmothers,  was  perfectly  delight- 
1 1.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the 
irsery.  Even  when  she  went  about 
ie  house  on  other  duties,  she  was 
■nstantly  singing,  in  perhaps  not  the 
\  veetest  of  voices,  the  old-fashioned 
mgs  and  ditties  she  had  learned  in 
;r  own  youthful  days.  It  annoyed 
e  whole  neighborhood — it  was  par- 
ularly  harassing  to  Mr.  Fleet,  for  he 
as  a  man  who  was  fond  of  being 
net.  He  laughed  at  the  poor  old 
ly,  and  poked  all  sorts  of  fun  at  her, 
t  it  did  no  good.  She  loved  that 
tie  grandson  so  much  that  nothing 
pe  in  the  world  mattered. 

■So  Mr.  Fleet  found  that  he  would 
ve  to  submit;  but  he  was  just  shrewd 
ough  to  make  good  use  of  the  dis¬ 
tance.  One  day  he  thought  to  him- 
f  that  he  might  collect  all  these 
ymes  and  melodies  as  they  happened 
1  come  from  the  lips  of  his  good 
>ther-in-law,  as  well  as  any  others 


of  the  same  kind  that  he  could  gather 
from  different  sources;  then,  being  in 
the  printing  business,  he  could  easily 
publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world. 

Following  out  this  scheme,  he  soon 
brought  out  a  little  book  with  the  title 
of  “Songs  for  the  Nursery;  or,  Mother 
Goose  s  Melodies  for  Children.’’  Printed 
by  T.  Fleet,  at  his  Printing  House,  Pud¬ 
ding  lane  (which  is  now  Devonshire 
street),  1719.  Price,  two  coppers. 

This  title  was  meant  as  a  jibe  at  his 
mother-in-law — the  too  fond  grand¬ 
mother;  for  Mr.  Fleet  was  one  of  those 
sharp-tongued,  witty  people  who  are 
willing  to  make  game  of  either  friend 
or  foe,  if  only  they  can  provoke  laugh¬ 
ter  at  some  one  else’s  expense. 


Publisher’s  Notes 

A  Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 


Mail  Order 
Music  Buying. 


CHARLOTTE’S  DAY. 

Introduzione  : 

She  hurries  to  school 
Allegro,  con  fuoco, 

Studies  "Math.”  first  hour, 

Adagio  sostenuto. 

She  eats  bon-bons  at  recess, 

Attacca  subito; 

And  talks  to  Charles, 

Tenia  con  variazione. 

She  walks  home  to  lunch, 

Piu  animato,  ma  non  troppo; 

And  practices  half  an  hour 
Andante  espressivo. 

She  looks  at  the  clock 
Con  moto. 

It’s  only  quarter  past, 

Minore. 

Kate’s  coming  down  the  street 
Presto  alia  tedesca. 

She  closes  the  piano 
Allegro  vivace. 

Charles  joins  them, 

Trio — con  tutta  forsa. 

They  play  tennis 
Presto  agitato. 

Charlotte  forgets  her  music  lesson, 
Ben  marcato. 

Miss  Marsh  telephones, 

Pesante. 

Charlotte’s  mother  scolds, 

Risoluto. 

Charlotte  promises. 

Plaintivo. 

Finale. 


At  foot  of  column 
next  to  Publish¬ 
ers’  Notes  we 
print  an  etching  of  our  new  building, 
a  ten-story,  fire-proof  addition  to  our 
present  building  and  immediately  back 
of  it,  connected  by  bridges  and  a  tun¬ 
nel.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  building 
is  exteriorly  finished  and  it  will  be 
possible  for  us  to  occupy  some  por¬ 
tion  of  it  about  the  time  this  issue 
reaches  our  readers. 

Our  business  is  that  of  a  mail-order 
music-supply  house  and  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  it  is  very 
much  to  the  music  teacher's  and  music 
school’s  advantage  to  place  all,  or  the 
greater  part  of  their  orders  through 
this  house.  We  might  first  say  that 
the  new  building  will  furnish  us  with 
such  accommodations  as  will  make  it 
easier  and  more  convenient  to  .fill  or¬ 
ders  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  Our 
business  during  the  current  season 
shows  a  very  consistent  gain. 

There  are  few  music  houses  that 
carry  a  stock  large  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  even  the  ordinary  teacher, 
and  it  is  therefore  advantageous  to 
buy  by  mail  from  a  house  that  carries 
such  a  stock  as  ours, — perhaps  the 
best  selected,  if  not  the  largest  of  any 
in  the  country. 

Every  order  is  attended  to  on  the 
day  it  is  received  up  to  the  last  mail 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  surprising  the 
radius  of  the  circle  that  is  taken  in 
among  points  that  can  be  reached  by 
mail  within  twenty-four  hours  and 
again  the  immense  radius  that  can  be 
reached  within  48  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  above  primary  ad¬ 
vantages  of  mail-order  buying,  it  must 
be  considered  there  are  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  great  importance.  Our  publi¬ 
cations  are  used  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  like  publications. 
There  must  be  good  reasons  for  this. 
We  publish  only  carefully  edited  and 
prepared  editions,  on  the  best  paper 
and  with  the  best  lithographing. 

We  import  daily.  Our  stock  of  im¬ 
ported  music  along  our  lines  is  not 
second  to  any  house  in  the  country. 

We  furnish  self-addressed  postal 
cards  and  order  blanks  and  have  insti¬ 
tuted  many  advantages  in  favor  of  the 
music  profession.  We  would  like  to 
send  our  first  catalogues  or  a  first  trial 
order  to  any  who  are  interested.  Our 
On  Sale  system  has  been  imitated  by  al¬ 
most  every  publisher  and  dealer  in  the 
land  and  one  of  our  publications  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  been  imitated 
more  times  than  any  other  publication  in 
any  line  of  educational  work. 


be  judged  with  the  utmost  care  and  all 
will  receive  equal  consideration  wheth¬ 
er  the  composers  be  known  or  un¬ 
known.  Any  composer  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  any  or  all  classes  and  by  as 
many  songs  as  he  may  see  fit  to  sub¬ 
mit.  All  unsuccessful  manuscripts  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender  just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  a  final  decision  has 
been  reached. 

A  complete  schedule  of  prizes  and 
conditions  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

Introducing  The  We  have  invari- 
Etude  Where  It  Will  ably  found  that 
do  the  Most  Good.  one  of  the  very 
best  times  of  the 
vear  for  the  teacher  to  introduce  The 
Etude  in  musical  homes  is  in  February. 
The  holidays  are  well  over  and  pupils  are 
at  the  height  of  their  best  work.  Musi¬ 
cal  interest  is  at  its  zenith.  Then  a  few 
words  to  the  parent  will  bring  him  to 
realize  that  a  paper  like  The  Etude  is 
the  force  most  likely  to  maintain  that  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  year.  The  best 
teacher  on  earth  cannot  supply  at  the 
lesson  the  thousand  and  one  necessary 
supplementary  points  which  The  Etude 
emphasizes.  A  musical  education  without 
these  points  is  only  half  an  education.  In 
very  many  cases  The  Etude  is  just  as 
essential  as  the  lessons  themselves.  So 
convinced  of  this  are  many  teachers  that 
they  put  a  subscription  for  The  Etude 
upon  the  first  bill  when  they  receive  a 
new  pupil.  The  Etude  is  just  as  vital  to 
the  pupils  success  as  the  compass  is  to 
the  navigator.  It  is  not  extravagant  to 
say  that  the  teachers  who  introduce  The 
Etude  consistently  and  regularly  will  en¬ 
joy  their  work  much  more  and  reap 
larger  financial  benefits.  The  best  way 
to  make  a  start  is  to  make  a  thorough 
canvass  of  all  of  your  pupils  and  ascer¬ 
tain  which  ones  do  not  take  The  Etude. 

T  hen  send  us  a  list  of  these  names. 
We  will  send  sample  copies  at  once  to 
the  names  you  select.  With  this  intro¬ 
duction  the  teacher  should  have  little 
difficulty  in  securing  a  subscription. 
On  another  page  we  give  a  list  of  the 
valuable  premiums  which  may  be 
earned  by  securing  subscriptions.  Re¬ 
member,  a  regular  subscriber  pupil  is 
far  better  for  the  teacher’s  interests 
than  the  one  who  only  gets  a  copy 
occasionally.  The  regular  subscriber 
gets  the  Summer  issues,  which  keep 
up  the  interest  through  the  vacation 
season.  We  have  several  special  plans 
that  help  teachers  and  Etude  friends 
obtain  subscribers  from  among  pupils 
and  music  lovers.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  full  information  upon  request. 


$600  Prize  Offer 
for  Vocal  Com¬ 
positions. 


THE  NEW  PRESSER  BUILDING 
From  photograph  taken  lanuarv  1»  1912 


We  desire  to 
impress  it  on 
those  interested 
that  the  time  for 
the  closing  of  the  Etude  Vocal  Com¬ 
petition  has  been  advanced  to  March 
31st.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  large 
number  of  manuscripts  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  betokening  a  wide  interest  in  the 
competition.  During  the  next  two 
months  we  expect  to  receive  many 
more.  All  the  numbers  submitted  will 


The  Gallery  of  This  useful  and 
Eminent  Musicians,  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  por¬ 
trait  biographies  contains  so  much  that 
cannot  be  found  in  any  similar  book  of 
reference  that  it  should  be  in  every  music 
lover’s  collection.  With  its  companion 
volume  The  Gallery  of  Celebrated  Musi¬ 
cians,  both  of  which  cost  only  75c  apiece, 
the  reader  will  have  a  collection  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  excellent  portraits 
and  biographies  of  famous  performers, 
composers  and  singers.  The  biogra- 
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phies  are  told  with  all  the  essential 
facts  retained  and  all  the  chaff  left  out. 
Leather  bound  copies  may  be  had  for 
$1.50  each  volume. 

We  have  in  pre- 


Easter  Services 

for  Sunday-school.  a  neWp 

J  Easter  Service 


EEPING  MUSICALLY  ALIVE 


of  all  the 


for  Sunday-schools,  which  will  be 
ready  early  in  February.  Last  year- 
we  had  a"  very  fine  and  successful 
Service  entitled  “Dawn  of  Hope." 
This  last  named  Service  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  this  year.  Our  Christmas  Ser¬ 
vices  both  this  year  and  last  were 
flattering  successes.  The  new  Easter 
Service  will  be  a  particularly  good 
one;  bright,  cheerful  and  brilliant,  a 
collection  of  choruses,  readings  and 
appropriate  recitations. 

To  anyone  sending  us  a  2-cent  stamp 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample 
copy  of  either  the  new  Service  or  the 
“Dawn  of  Hope.” 

Easter  Music  We  ,  can 

And  Books.  anything  i  n  the 

line  of  Easter 

music  for  choirs  of  all  sorts,  church 
soloists  and  Sunday-schools,  both  for 
Liturgical  and  non-Liturgical  Service. 
Our  own  catalogue  is  exceptionally 
rich  in  appropriate  choir  music  and 
Sunday-school  music,  including  solos, 
duets,  trios,  quartettes,  anthems,  can¬ 
tatas,  oratorios  and  services.  This  year 
we  are  adding  a  number  of  new  and 
attractive  anthems  and  solos  suitable 
for  the  Easter  season.  We  hope  every 
choir  leader  who  reads  this  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to 
him  in  selecting  suitable  music.  Early 
ordering  is  suggested  in  order  to 
allow  ample  time  for  selection  and  for 
adequate  rehearsing. 

Editions  Reprinted  A  number  of 
During  January.  ™lumes  m  the 


world,  saying: 
each  issue.” 


means  taking  advantage 
forces  leading  to  musical  success. 
Again  we  select  a  letter  from  the 
hundreds  which  continually  come 
from  readers  all  over  the  musical 
“The  Etude  grows  better  with 


“I  wish  to  express  my  delight  in  the  current  (De¬ 
cember)  number  of  The  Etude.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  yet,  and  every  month  I  find  a  value  far  greater 
than  1  could  get  in  a  single  lesson  from  the  most  famous 
teacher.  Of  this  I  am  sure.  Furthermore,  I  obtain 
in  The  Etude  everything  necessary  to  keep  me 
musically  well  informed,  uD-to-date,  and  rnusically 
alive.” 

ELLA  M.  WALKER, 


favor.  It  will,  however,  be  much  more 
gradual  as  it  is  intended  for  the  ver¬ 
iest  beginner.  In -fact  it  is  almost  a 
kindergarten  method.  The  work  will 
appear  in  several  parts,  but  for  the 
time  being  the  first  part  is  the  one  we 
are  offering. 

Our  introductory  price  is  20  cents. 
Every  teacher  should  possess  at  least 
one  sample  copy  of  this  work. 


Penna. 


Presser  Collec¬ 
tion  are  in  the  course  of  reprinting, 
showing  its  continued  popularity.  The 
Presser  Collection,  besides  being  the 
cheapest,  is  the  best  printed,  the  best 
bound,  and  on  better  paper  than  any  other 
American  reprint  edition.  There  is  every 
reason  for  its  popularity.  Dealers  and 
teachers  are  alike  interested. 

The  First  Parlor  Pieces,  one  of  our 
50-eent  collections,  is  reprinting  after 
having  been  reprinted  many  times  be¬ 
fore.  It  is  a  collection  of  34  beginners’ 
pieces  of  high  and  melodic  character. 

As  usual  one  of  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Root’s  series  “Technic  and  Art  of 
Singing”  is  on  press,  the  Opus  27 
“Scales  and  Various  Exercises.” 

One  of  our  older  literary  works  con¬ 
tinues  to  prove  the  judgment  of  the 
earlier  days  of  this  house.  We  re¬ 
printed  an  English  work,  “The  Musi¬ 
cian,”  by  Ridley  Prentice.  Three  of 
these  volumes  are  on  press  at  this 
moment,  grades  1,  2  and  4.  The  work 
contains  an  analysis  of  many  of  the 
best  compositions  by  classical  writers, 
arranged  in  six  grades  beginning  with 
the  easiest  and  ending  with  the  most 
difficult  works  written  for  the  piano. 
“The  Musician”  has  been  used  by 
teachers  and  music  lovers  generally 
because  nothing  could  help  more  to¬ 
ward  the  better  understanding  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  beautiful  music. 

Nursery  Songs  This.  work‘  w,il! 

And  Games.  continue  only 

during  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  on  the  special  offer,  as  the 
work  is  now  on  press  and  will  appear 
from  the  bindery  in  a  few  days,  and 
those  who  have  subscribed  in  advance 
will  receive  their  copies.  We  have 
added  during  the  last  month  four  or 
five  more  pieces  to  the  volume.  These 
nursery  songs  are  traditional.  The 
musical  settings  are  those  that  we  all 
have  heard  during  our  childhood  days. 
The  special  offer  price  is  but  15  cents. 


If  you  have  felt  the  vitalizing,  stimulating, 
inspiring  value  of  The  Etude  why  stop  until  all 
of  your  musical  friends  join  The  Etude  circle? 
One  friend  in  the  Middle  West  sent  us  100  other 
friends  in  one  month. 


Instructive  Piano 
Player  by  Geza 
Horvath. 


These  interest¬ 
ing  numbers  oc¬ 
cupy  a  position 
midway  betweer 
studies  or  exercises  and  set  pieces. 
They  are  in  grades  two  and  three  and 
are  arranged  in  progressive  order. 
Each  piece  exemplifies  some  standard 
device  in  technic  in  a  manner  musi¬ 
cally  interesting.  There  is  not  a  dull 
number  in  the  book.  A  work  like  this 
is  particularly  desirable  to  use  with 
pupils  who  are  averse  to  the  drudgery 
of  exercises  which  are  purely  technical. 

The  special  advance  price  during  the 
current  month  will  be  20  cents  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 
If  charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 

Virtuoso  Pianist  We  will  continue 

by  C.  L.  Hanon.  the  special  offer 

on  this  import¬ 
ant  technical  work  during  the  present 
month.  The  Virtuoso  Pianist  is  used 
very  largely  in  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  schools  and  conservatories  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  By  many 
teachers  the  education  of  the  advanced 
player  is  not  considered  complete  until 
after  this  work  has  been  practiced 
thoroughly  for  a  considerable  period. 
Pupils  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
play  the  Velocity  Studies  of  Czerny  or 
similar  works,  may  begin  the  Virtuoso 
Pianist. 

The  special  advance  price  during  the 
current  month  will  be  40  cents,  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 


A  Few  Suggestions  When  ordering  public.  We  know  that  our 
To  Our  Patrons.  vocal  music  do  present  this  have  been  fully  appre- 
not  fail  to  state  ciated.  We  were  fortunate  in  having 
what  voice  or  key  is  desired.  Do  not  at  our  disposal  modern  printing,  thus 
overlook  adding  your  signature  to  enabling  us  to  give  it  without  charge 
your  orders.  It  is  surprising  the  number  with  the  December  number, 
of  orders  received  daily  without  any  sig-  The  picture  on  slightly  heavier  paper, 
nature.  This  causes  delay  and  disappoint-  but  otherwise  exactly  the  same  as  the 
ment;  also  write  your  signature  clear  and  December  issue,  printed  in  photo- 
distinct  to  avoid  error.  brown,  is  for  sale  and  will  be  delivered 

Express  packages  prepaid  by  us  have  postpaid,  packed  in  a  strong  tube,  for 


efforts  to  If  charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 


Four-Hand  Piano 
Pieces  by 
F.  Neumann. 


our  prepaid  label  on  same  and  con¬ 
signee  should  not  pay  any  further 
charges. 


Blank  Books. 


25c. 

Instructive  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte, 
by  Carl  Koellmg. 


Our  edition  of 
blank  books  has 

never  been  quite  satisfactory  to  our-  .  , 

,  ,  ,  ,  •  , ,  been  a  labor  of  love  for  him.  He  has 

selves.  We  have  endeavored  in  the  .  .  „  . 


popular  compos¬ 
er,  Mr.  Carl  Koelling.  This  work  has 


new  edition  which  we  are  announcing 
to  keep  the  good  points  of  the  old, 
that  is,  we  will  have  the  same  fine  led¬ 
ger  paper  and  plain  ruling,  but  will  have 
a  stronger  and  more  lasting  binding. 
These  books  will  be  ready  about  the 


spent  his  off  moments  for  many  years 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  The 
pieces  are  all  original  and  have  never 
appeared  in  any  form  previous  to  this. 
The  work  can  be  used  with  any  piano¬ 
forte  method  and  the  pieces  do  not  go 


This  fine  work  is 
now  ready  and 
the  special  offer 
is  hereby  with¬ 
drawn.  We  consider  this  one  of  the 
best  of  four-hand  books  to  be  used  for 
study,  for  sight  reading,  for  recreation 
or  for  practice  in  ensemble  playing. 
All  the  pieces  are  good  and  interest¬ 
ing,  very  melodious  and  beautifully  con¬ 
structed.  They  are  genuine  four-hand 
We  are  pleased  pieces,  not  arrangements, 
to  continue  this  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  the  work 
work  by  the  to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

Music  Pupils’  Les-  This  is  a  little 
son  Book  and 
Practice  Record  by 
F.  F.  Guard. 


time  this  issue  goes  to  press  and  for  beyond  the  second  grade.  For  an  al 


booklet  such  as 
is  used  by  many 
teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils.  It  will  be' 

found  valuable  for  keeping  a  complete 
and  accurate  account  of  the  season’s 
work,  all  neatly  tabulated,  giving  the 
hours  of  practice  devoted  by  the  pupil 
to  each  particular  assignment,  and  the 


one  month  we  are  going  to  make  a  bum  of  encouraging,  pleasing  pieces,  teacher’s  marking  as  to  the  result  of 


This 


special  price  in  order  to  introduce  no  work  will  excel  this  one 
tjiem  work  could  be  used  to  follow  Maybells 

We  will  sell  the  24  page  six  stave  of  Spindler.  Our  special  offer  price  on 
book  for  75c  a  dozen;  24  page  eight  this  work  is  25  cents, 
stave  book.  $1.00  per  dozen;  36  page  New  inners>  The  New  Begin- 
e,ght  stave  book  $1.25  per  dozen;  64  {or  ners>  Method  .g 

page,  eight  stave  book  $1.60  per  dozen.  _.  .  .  . 

*.  s  ’  ®  ...  i  ll  i  the  Pianoforte.  now  in  the  hands 

Any  quantity  can  be  ordered  and  it  , 

■;  H  .  , ,  ,  , _ v  o  f  the  printer. 

cash  accompanies  the  order,  the  books  .  , 

will  be  delivered  postpaid.  Any  one  that  the  first  part.  The  work  is  the  Pianoforte 
who  desires  the  old  editions  can  still  entirely  new. ^  There  wiUt*  no  mi ite- 
obtain  them  but  at  the  old  prices 


such  practice  is  displayed  with  t he 
corresponding  lesson.  It  also  gives 
spaces  for  keeping  a  record  of  all' 
sheet  music,  books,  etc. 

The  special  price  of  this  little  book-| 
let  during  the  current  month  will  be 
5  cents. 


Operatic  Album  for  This  is  a  new  al 
bum  of  s  e  1  e  c  • 
tions  from  all  the 


rial  used  in  this  volume  that  has  ever  great  operas,  in  the  form  of  transenp- 
appeared  in  any  other  instruction  tions  and  fantasies,  by  various  stand 


The  Hall  of  Fame.  We  don’t  believe  book.  The  work  has  been  done  un-  ard  and  popular  writers.  There  is  al- 


that  it  is  neces- 


PiaL  JL  io  llvv,^0  der  the  supervision  of  Theodore  ways  a  large  demand  for  books  of  this 
sary  for  us  to  say  to  our  subscribers  Presser  who  has  had  this  method  in  character  and  ours  will  be  one  of  the 

that  the  “Hall  of  Fame”  given  with  mind  for  many  years.  The  work  will  best.  The  selections  will  lie  chiefly  in 

the  December  issue  is  by  far  the  most  be  'along  lines  similar  to  his  other  the  intermediate  grades  suited  to  the 

important  musical  picture  we  have  work.  “First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  average  player.  All  the  pieces  will  be 

ever  been  able  to  offer  to  the  musical  Study,”  which  has  met  with  great  carefully  edited.  The  best  numbers 


. 


from  all  the  standard  operas  will  be 
represented. 

The  special  price  during  the  current 
month  will  be  20  cents,  postpaid,  if 
cash  accompanies  the  order.  If  charged, 
postage  will  be  additional. 

Vocal  Studies  by  This  work  is  far 
H.  W.  Petrie.  completion.  The 

advanced  toward 
manuscript  is  all  engraved  and  this 
month  will  most  likely  be  the  last 
month  that  it  will  remain  on  special 
‘offer.  These  exercises  are  first  of  all 
modern  and  melodic.  They  will  be 
found  pleasing  to  every  singer.  They 
[are  most  excellent  from  a  musical  as 
well  as  an  educational  standpoint.  This 
volume  of  vocal  studies  is  bound  to 
become  one  of  the  standards  to  those 
interested  in  vocal  culture.  We  re¬ 
commend  all  who  desire  something 
valuable  and  new  to  at  least  procure 
one  copy  while  the  work  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  paper  and  printing. 
Our  advance  price  is.  25  cents,  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

Alburn  for  the  This  is  one  of 

ifoung,  Op.  131,  the  most  pleas- 

jy  Spindler.  ing  as  well  as 

standard  works 
or  early  instruction  on  the  piano.  The 
heet  music  price  of  Op.  131  is  $1.25; 
VC  will  bring  it  out  now  in  the  Presser 
collection.  Pupils  who  are  out  of  the 
irst  grade  and  approaching  the  second 
trade  can  begin  to  take  this  volume, 
’he  exercises  are  all  short,  very  few 
>eing  more  than  eight  measures.  In 
act  they  are  not  exercises,  but  pleas¬ 
es  melodic  pieces  that  have  educa- 
ional  value.  Those  who  have  been 
sing  this  work  in  the  expensive  sheet 
ltisic  form,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
can  now  be  purchased  in  the  Presser 
ollection. . 

The  advance  price  is  20  cents  if  cash 
companies  the  order. 
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of  music  as  pleasing  as  possible.  This 
work  represents  that  part  of  our  activ¬ 
ity.  Maybells  is  a  collection  of  little 
pieces,  not  occupying  more  than  a 
page  each,  too  short  to  appear  in  sheet 
form,  but  valuable  enough  to  have  held 
their  own  for  years.  Newton  Swift, 
one  of  our  best  educators,  has  under¬ 
taken  the  editing  of  this  little  volume. 
Our  special  advance  price  is  but  15 
cents. 


TEACHERS  ran  earn  additional 
pocket  money  selling  to  their  pupils  our 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  busi- 

£e?L  te\,Centv?  for  Kam^e  to  I .co 

heist,  Feist  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A  Few  of  Our 
New  Works. 


During  the  past 
four  weeks  we 
have  issued  five 
valuable  and  important  new  works. 

We  can  only  mention  in  this  place  the 
names  of  a  few  of  them,  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  that  have  ever 
been  issued.  The  following  are  the 
names: 

Four-Hand  Pieces  by  F.  Neumann. 

Bach  Album,  edited  by  Theodore 

Presser. 

Treble  Clef  Album  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte. 

Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Play¬ 
ing)  by  E.  M.  Bowman. 

Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians. 

Those  desiring  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  works  can  get  it  in  back 
numbers  of  The  Etude  during  the  fall 
as  well  as  in  our  new  publication  page 
of  this  issue,  on  the  second  cover. 

Etude  Binders. 


w*'  T'°  buy  half  share  in  well- 

unnnn  hed  ,Con8ervatory,  in  town  not  under 
40,00°  population.  Co-worker  to  have  charge 
or  piano  department  or  would  buy  outright  if 
low  terms  are  made.  Must  be  on  a  paying 
basis.  Answer  A.  Z.  A.,  care  The  Etude. 

MUSIC  BARGAINS.  Send  for  our  eala- 
log  of  4,000  teaching  pieces,  songs,  instru¬ 
mental,  etc.  See  our  advertisement  in  De¬ 
cember  Etude.  Send  25c  for  five  best  teach¬ 
ing  pieces  in  United  States.  State  grades 
National  Music  Co.,  427  S.  Wabash  Ave  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill. 


FRANCIS  J.  O’BRIEN,  Organist  and 
f  hoirmaster  of  the  Gesu.  Thorough  Pipe 
Organ  and  Vocal  Instruction.  Twenty-fifth 
fstey  Building,  17th  and  Walnut  Sts.. 
I  hlladelphia.  Churches  of  all  denominations 
•supplied  with  advanced  pupil  organists  and 
singers,  on  request. 


We  make  the 
usual  announce¬ 
ment  each  year  with  regard  to  a 
permanent  binder  in  which  to  place 
your  coming  or  the  past  twelve  issues 
of  The  Etude.  These  binders  are  dur¬ 
able,  made  with  twelve  slots  in  the 
back,  each  to  exactly  fit  one  copy  of 
The  Etude.  They  form  a  convenient, 
substantial  and  attractive  method  of 
keeping  your  Etudes  in  ready  reference 
form.  Price,  $1.00  each. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
Correspond  with  LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELI, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  or  the  Pub-' 
Ushers,  regarding  the  introduction  and  use  of 
the  Russell  Systems  of  Music  Study  for  Pian¬ 
ists,  Vocalists,  and  Theory  Class  Work.  The 
lussell  books  are  coming  into  use  among 
earnest  musicians  throughout  the  country. 

NEW  EDITION  RUSSELL  BOOKsTt 

Special  prices^  “Singer’s  Practice  Material." 
50  cents;  Hand  Culture”  40c;  “Pianist’s 

£nriSt*hReader.,  30c  ’  “Graded  Studies”  30c: 
Rhythm  and  Accent”  30c;  “Scales”  30c; 

A1  u'gni°v  30cJ  ‘,',KLght‘ Singing"  30c:  “Tau- 
sig  Hand  Expander”  $1.00.  All  postpaid.  Es¬ 
sex  Publishing  Co.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
Litv. 


A’rrr AND  KEY-FINDER 
ATTACHMENT  tenches  the  beginner  the 
keyboard  in  the  least  possible  time.  Not  fas¬ 
tened  to  piano  ;  removable  ;  takes  no  space  • 
saves  many  tiresome  lessons.  Price,  complete! 
f  1-00-  Discount  to  Teachers  and  Dealers 
Send  money  order  or  stamps  to  “Beginner’s 
Assistant,  Department  3,”  P.  O.  Box  10  Sta¬ 
tion  J,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


rPe£gios.  New  This  work  is  one 
radua  ad  Parnas-  that  requires  the 

lrn.  by  Isidor  closest  attention 

hilipp.  and  this  is  the 

reason  it  has  not 
>peared  on  the  market  before  this, 
he  aim  is  to  make  this  a  school  of 
peggio  playing.  The  work,  however, 
almost  complete  and  this  will  most 
ely  be  the  last  month  in  which  the 
irk  may  be  had  at  special  offer  price. 
ie  name  of  Isidor  Philipp  is  enough 
a  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be 
the  most  valuable  and  modern 
der.  The  advance  price  is  20  cents  if 
ih  accompanies  the  order. 

>cal  Catalogue.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to 
r  extensive  vocal  catalogue,  embrac- 
music  of  all  classes  and  for  all 
•ces  in  various  arrangements,  in  both 
:et  music  and  also  in  octavo  form, 
addition  to  our  own  publications  we 
ry  a  full  line  of  other  American 
-al  publications,  also  foreign  issues, 

I  this  is  especially  true  of  the  new 
ffications.  It  is  a  good  plan  when 
lering  vocal  music  to  always  name 
composer  and  the  voice,  if  possible, 

3  the  publisher,  as  there  are  so 
ny  songs  of  similar  title,  and  it  is 
desire  to  send  the  correct  copy 
?n  the  order  is  first  filled. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  eight  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  withorders. 

WANTED.  Board  and  use  piano  in  ex¬ 
change  for  household  services.  V.  H ,  care 
The  Etude.  ’ 


MUSICIAN’S  LETTERS  TO  HIS 
NEPHEW”  which  have  been  appearing  in 
The  Etude  during  the  last  few  months  were 
originally  published  in  “The  American  Hlstorv 
and  Encyclopedia  of  Music,”  issued  by  Irving 
Squires.  This  work  is  a  series  of  volumes 
compiled  by  foremost  musical  thinkers  and  in¬ 
cludes  many  original  contributions  from 
teachers,  composers  and  artists  of  a  similar 
standing  with  Mr.  Bowman. 


„I?R.  SAE*?’  .  vlrS‘1  Clavier.  Box  204, 
Bellingham,  Wash. 


„  E?R  *ALE.  Two-manual  Liszt  organ,  fine 
condition.  Address  H.  G.  Henderson,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  STANDING  of 

some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Faust  School 
of  Piano  Tuning  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  shown 
by  the  following  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1912 :  Miss  Lorena  Cannon,  for¬ 
merly  Normal  Instructor  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  ;  Mr.  B.  T.  Shaw,  first 
trombone,  Second  Regiment  Band  N  G  S 
M  Bangor,  Me.;  Mr.  G.  F.  Call'awav,  solo 
clarinet,  Hood  s  Concert  Orchestra.  Richfield, 
ja?.’  Mr-  R-  A-  Bosworth,  pianist,  Academy 
of  Music,  Northampton.  Mass.,  and  Mr  W 
D.  Herrick,  solo  clarinet,  Hotel  Somerset 
Orchestra,  Boston,  Mass. 


at  solyG-POEM  writers  send  for  particulars. 
Monarch  Music  Co.,  10  Provost  St.,  Fall 
Hlver.  Mass. 

'XRIHEW  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  Composer.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


iin!VAn'rE1D'  uv«r*n  Clavier  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  H.  Jacob  Spindler,  Woodland  College, 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 

,  ,?VA1V'J’EI?’  Position  ( tutorative)  as  Plan- 
istic  lechnologlst  by  one  pi ychologlcalln  thor¬ 
ough.  European  training.  Address  J.  Pene 
Bester,  Butler,  Penna. 


ybells,  Op.  44. 

F.  Spindler. 


There  are  a  few 
works  that  have 
t  not  received  their 

'  share  of  recognition  in  accordance 
\  “le,r  merit.  This  little  work, 
ybells,  although  used  by  teachers 
years,  has  not  met  with  the  general 
reciation  it  should  among  teaeh- 
genernlly.  Our  aim  has  been  in 
j0Ur  publications  to  make  the  study* 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  In  III, 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff 
Mug.  Bnc.,  Lansdowne.  Pa. 

j»1^1?L^PATHY  aPPUed  to  Music.  The  Soul 
of  Music.  Its  Healing  Power.  Instructions 
ny  mail.  Ellen  Price,  Holton,  Kans. 

TONE  PRODUCTION.  Natural  principles 
in  voice  development  (the  open  throat 
method)  taught  by  correspondence.  A.  Franckc 
voice  builder,  512  Kimball  Hall.  Chicago.  III. 

LESSONS  IN  COMPOSING  and  Arrang¬ 
ing  on  your  own  MSS.,  if  preferred.  Send  25 
cents  for  two  of  my  best  compositions  and 
full  particulars.  F.  M.  Rehfuss,  LaCrosso, 
Wis. 


witv,1^011  AKT  RECORDS  are  invested 
with  the  same  kind  of  an  artistic  value  that 
the  paintings  of  the  old  masters  possess.  The 
art  st  when  making  a  record  for  the  Victor 
t  alking  Machine  knows  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
ot  passing  moment  to  be  hoard  by  one  audi¬ 
ence  only  and  then  forgotten.  He  knows  that 
such  records  will  be  preserved  for  years  and 
even  passed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  It  is  his  only  hope  for  really  perma¬ 
nent  preservation  of  his  art.  Consequently 
the  artist  is  “keyed  up”  to  the  highest  pitch 
when  making  such  a  record.  The  new  Caruso 
records  (Neapolitan  Song  and  Una  Povera 
xtanzetta )  as  well  as  the  new  Schumann-Heink. 
Amato,  Maud  Powell  (Handel’s  Largo)  and 
do  Pachmann  (Verdi-Liszt  Itiggoletto)  records 
are  all  examples  of  this.  The  Victor  Talking 
.'Iaerune  will  become  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
artistic  past,  and  musical  history  will  thus  bo 
preserved  in  actual  sound  as  well  as  in  type 
Send  to-day  for  the  Victor  “New  Records”'  for 
February  (thirty-two  pages  filled  with  thumb¬ 
nail  pictures  and  full  descriptive  text).  Sent 
free  to  all  who  send  a  postal  request  to 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden.  N.  J. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS 


for  leading 
...  .  ,,  ^  Southern  insti¬ 

tutions,  fall  term,  by  oldest,  largest,  best 
agency  service  South.  Three  agencicR.  one 
enrollment,  twentieth  year.  Enroll  now 
Service  guaranteed.  Sheridan  Teachers’ 
Agencies,  Home  Office,  Greenwood.  S.  C  • 
Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  Charlotte,  N.  C 


“THE  GRANGER’’  MARCH  AND  TWO- 
STEP.  Grade  3  with  fingering.  A  big  hit  at 
the  State  Grange,  loc.  Read  advertisement 
in  January  Etude.  A.  S.  Hood,  Manchester 
N.  H. 


Music  Typography  in  alt  its  Branches 

^  HYMN  AN0  TUNE  B00K  plATES 
l~T7— J 


TEACHERS  WANTED.  Teachers  of 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin.  Theory  wanted  for 
January  and  September  openings.  Address 
The  Interstate  Teachers’  Agency,  Macheca 
Building,  New  Orleans. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when 


^Dudley  T.  Limerick  j 

- GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES - ■ 


No.  i  o  8.  Blcks  Street,  Philadelphia 

( Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 

addressing  our  advertisers. 


,A  representative  of  the 
\\  eigester  Method  of  Singing  in  each  com¬ 
munity  Teacher  or  Singer.  Profitable  offer 
to  rig.it  parties.  Robert  G.  Weigester,  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  New  York. 


Extended  to  March  31,1912 

$600  Prize  Offer 

- - FOR - - 

Vocal  Compositions 

7^HE  publisher  of  The  Etude 
makes  the  following  offer, 
being  convinced  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  kind  will  awaken  a 
wider  interest  in  vocal  composition 
and  stimulate  to  effort  many  com¬ 
posers,  both  those  who  are  known 
and  those  who  are  as  yet  striving  for 
recognition,  bringing  to  the  winners 
a  desirable  publicity  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  financial  return.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  note  that  the 
fame  of  the  composer  will  in  no  way 
influence  the  selection  and  that  the 
songs  will  be  selected  by  absolutely 
impartial  judges. 

Six  hundred  dollars  will  be  divided 
among  the  successful  composers  in 
the  following  manner : 

Class  One 

Concert  Song 


Maiden  I.”  by  Parker; 
Acqua ;  “The  Bobolink, 
time,”  by  Wooler  and  " 


First  Prize . . .  . 
Second  Prize  - 

Class  Two 


These  may  be  either 
of  a  popular  or  semi- 
S  classical  character, 
such  as  “A  Gipsy 
n  Villanelle,”  by  Dell’- 
(  by  Wilson  ;  “Spring- 
Carmena,”  by  Wilson. 


$60.00 

$40.00 


Such  as  “Shadows  of 

Sacred  Song.  5W&SWISK 

by  Rathbun:  “Pit^rFms^Mhe’NIght11’ 
by  Parker;  The  Homeland.”  by  Schnecker  ; 
there  is  a  Blessed  Home,”  by  Fairclough. 

First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 

Class  Three  Such  as 

Characteristic  Songs  mou?edr 

o  Brown  ” 

by  CottschaHc ;  “April  Fooling,”  by  Robinson; 
th,f  Gate,”  by  Whitney  Coombs  ; 

Slumber  Song,  by  Newcombe;  “Lolita” 
by  Tracy  and  Cowboy  Song.”  by  Troye’r. 

First  Prize .  $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 

Class  Four  or  songs  pointing  a 

Motto  Songs 

Matthias  Field; '“Three 
Lucky  Dovers,  by  Sudds;  “Foolish  Little 
Maiden,  by  Troyer;  Faith  and  Hope,”  by 

First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 

Such  as  “O  Heart  of 
Mine,”  by  Galloway; 
There  Little  Girl, 

'AliHi.  mn  „  .  Don't  Cry.”  by  Norris; 

A  Little  While,  by  Cadman. 

First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 

Class  Six 

Nature  Songs  or  Love  Songs 

Such  as  The  Violet.”  by  Hervey;  “'Spring 
P°"*5  w  MacKenzie;  Message  of  the  Rose.  ’ ’ 
byGottschaik;  The  Gypsy  Trail,”  by  Galloway. 

First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 


Class  Five 

Home  Songs 


CONDITIONS- 


Competitors  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions : 

The  contest  is  open  to  composers  of 
every  nationality. 

The  contest  will  close  March  31st,  1912. 

All  entries  must  be  addressed  to  “'  The 
Etude  Vocal  Prize  Contest,”  1712  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

All  manuscripts  must  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  line  written  at  the  top  of  the  first  page: 

For  the  Etude  Vocal  Prize  Contest.” 

The  name  and  full  address  of  the  com¬ 
poser  must  be  written  upon  the  last  page 
of  each  manuscript  submitted. 

Each  song  must  be  complete,  i.e.,  text, 
voice  part  and  piano  accompaniment. 

The  songs  may  be  written  for  any  voice. 

The  words  may  be  selected  from  all 
sources,  new  and  .old,  but,  the  composer 
assumes  all  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
the  same  and  in  the  case  of  copyrighted 
texts,  written  permission  must  be  secured 
by  the  composers  from  the  owners  of  said 
copyrights. 

The  compositions  winning  prizes  to 
become  the  property  of  “The  Etude  ”  and 
to  be  published  in  the  usual  sheet  form. 
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the  etude 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


ARAMENTt 


school  of  T  ociil  Muiic 
Boat  tie,  Washington 

206  and  209  Arcade  Bldg. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


Practice  Periods  arrauged 


MRS.  4.  H.  IRELAND 

Summer  and  Winter 
Sessions 

1811  Pacific  A vei 


BARRY 


M WE.  OLIVE.  Teacher  of  Sinking 
THE  ELDER  LAMPEMT  METHOD 
454M  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO 


BISBEE 

burrowes 

COLLEY 


GENEVIEVE. 

Leschetizky  Method 
88  E.  6t>th  St.,  New  \  ork, 


Course  of  Kindergarten  Music 
Studr  for  Teachers 
240  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


75  Esley  Hall 


I5ESSE  EDMONDS,  Pianist 

Normal  Training  for  teachers  and  students 
_  _  nrenariug  to  teach.  Correspondence  iuvited 

mhandWrinut  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


BEAUMONT 


481  E.  50th  St.,  N 


MRS.  OARRI E  R.  Pianlste 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 
Sight  R  eading. 

Portland,  Ore. 


BECKER 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Stelnwaj  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BECKER 


I  ITCIEN  E.  Music  School 

Concert  Organist  and 
8  OHM  nit  n  oin  ah  St.  1  ortland,  Ore. 


DELEVAN 
DUNNING 
FLETCHER 


Dlusic  Method  for  simplifying  Music  for  be¬ 
ginners.  Descriptive  booklet  and  list  of 
Material  and  gomes  tree  1  psilanti,  Mich. 


System  of  Music  Study 

for  Begin uers 

526  Dehia  ure  A  ve.,  Ruffalo,  N.  V 


At  Home. 

The  stork  lias  again  visited  Mrs.  Louise 
Homer,  the  Metropolitan  contralto,  bringing  a 
little  girl. 


-COPI 


Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1886.  Huston,  Mass- 


Leonard  Borwick,  the  English  pianist  now 
on  a  world  tour,  made  a  decided  hit  at  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  New  York. 


BOGERT 


WALTER  L.  HARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing.  Recitals  aud  Lectures 

ISO  Claremont  Ave.  New  York  ( liy 


KERN 


MU.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 
Editor,  Piano,  Organ.  Harmony  aud  Composition, 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Music,  Bt.  Louis,  310. 


BUVINGER 

New  York  llty* 

COLLINS 
DENISON 


BELLE  McLEOD- LEWIS.  Teacher  of 
piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 
Harmony,  Elocution.  Carnegie  Hall, 


STORER 


II.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  150  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  French  paper  informs  us  that  Sembrich 
has  lost  $2,000,000  by  Wall  street  specula¬ 
tion,  and  will  have  to  resume  her  career  as  a 
singer. 


A  large  number  of  people  seem  to  be  able 
to  hoar  opera  for  nothing  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  New  York,  by  the  simple  process 
of  getting  admission  to  the  dress  rehearsals. 
Mr  Gattl-Casazza,  director  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  is  considering  the  desirability  of  charg¬ 
ing  for  admission  to  the  rehearsals,  as  is 
done  in  the  European  opera  houses.  It  is  said 
that  even  some  of  the  subscribers  get  in  to  the 
rehearsals  and  then  sell  their  regular  seats. 


AKTIIUR  L. 

Recitals 

565  Orange  St., 


Plano  and  Organ 

Instruction 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Sousa  recently  gave  his  first  New  York 
concert  since  his  return  from  his  phenomen¬ 
ally  successful  world  tour.  He  has  lost  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  power  to  grip  his  audiences. 


P  rW^Le^ons  la  Voice  A  Sight  Singing 

74  W.  92d  St..  New  York  Ulty 


ARRILLAGA 


Musical  College,  V  de  Arrlllaga,  Dir. 
College  Bldg.,  2315  Jackson  Bt. 

8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEVINLLENADORIAliH  BARTEL 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin,  Voioe,  Theory,  Orchestra 
Studios:  EM  wood  City  and  Zellenople,  Pa. 


Elgar's  second  symphony  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  New'  York.  It  has  met  with  some 
hitter  criticism  and  some  warm  praise.  Both 
its  friends  and  its  enemies  seem  to  agree  that 
it  would  benefit  by  a  little  pruning. 


A  unique  complimentary  Liszt-Thomas  cen¬ 
tenary  celebration  was  recently  given  to  the 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  “Chaminade  Club”  by 
an  old  Etude  friend,  Mrs.  Alfred  F.  Smith. 
The  program  was  composed  of  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  twx>  famous  composers.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  event 
was  the  idea  of  having  the  guests  come  cos¬ 
tumed  as  characters  from  the  famous  operas, 
Mignon,  Grand  Duchesse ,  Faust ,  etc. 


DICKSON 

DUNAVON 

negie  Hull,  New  Yor 

GARTON 
GILBERT 


JOHN  COLVILLE  Voice  Culture 

Frederick's  Plano  Emporium, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BEETHOVEN 


Conservatory  of  Music 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brothers  Epstein,  Direotor 


MARY  E.  Singing.  Voice  develop¬ 
ment  Enunciation,  Languages,  Sight- 
reading.  Chanters.  Boy  Choirs.  Car* 
-.7,1",;  New  i~rk  City. _ 


CALIFORNIA 


AH  Branches 


Conservatory  of  Music 
Leandro  Campanari,  Director 
26  O' Farrell  St., 

8an  Francisco,  Col. 


The  building  now  occupied  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company,  New  York,  is  to  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  new  building,  to  be 
erected  near  the  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York.  It  is  planned  to  make  the  new  opera 
house  the  finest  in  the  world. 


SAMUEL*  B. 

Artists  furnished  for  all  occasions 

828  8.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAPITOL 


College  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus,  0. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

Frank  8.  Fox,  President 


MME.  WAGNER,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Lesche- 
tizky  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Scharwenka. 
....  Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

8tudlo^2tt  Carnegie  Hull,  New  York. _ _ 

A.  J.  «fc  Mine.  FLORENCE  A. 
4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 

Paris,  France 


CHANDLER 


KATE  II.  VOICE 

Penua.  College  of  Music 

1511  Girard  Ave.,  Phlla. 


Carl  Hoschna  has  passed  away  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six.  He  came  from  Aus¬ 
tria'  when  he  was  twenty-one  and  prospered. 
He  was  the  composer  of  Madame  Sherry, 
The  Three  Twins,  and  many  other  light  mus¬ 
ical  comedies  of  great  popularity. 


The  reception  at  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  Musicians’  Club  proved  to  be  a  very 
successful  affair.  After  the  opening  address 
by  Hans  Kronold,  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
there  was  a  concert  and  some  merry  making, 
in  which  all  took  part.  The  object  of  the 
club  is  to  provide  a  “haven  of  rest"  for  mu¬ 
sicians  of  all  kinds,  from  those  who  have 
made  a  reputation  down  to  those  who  are 
dreaming  in  hall-bedrooms  of  the  times  w'hen 
they  may  look  their  laundry  bill  in  the  face 
and  the  question  of  meals  will  be  merely 
selective  and  not  financial. 


GOODRICH 
HARGRAVE 
KROEGER 
MAGEE 
MONTEITH 
MONZEL 


C.  O. 


Portland,  Ore. 

417  Sterns  Bldg. 

Pianist  and  Teacher  Modern  Methods 


E.  R-  Concert  Pianist,  Organist 

School  of  Music 

Musical  Art  Hldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


M  V  I'll  GOOOELL  Contralto. Oratorio, 
“  '  Recital,  Concert.  European  reputation^ 


DETROIT 
DURHAM 
HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  oO  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


v  <-  Southern  Conservatory  of  Jliisic 

Thorough  courses  in  all  branches.  Clmiote 
superb.  G.  IV.  Bryant,  IMreetor 


The  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington 
contains  554, 4i7  volumes  and  pieces  of  music, 
24,942  books  and  pamphlets  on  music,  and 
13,767  volumes  and  pieces  intended  for  mu¬ 
sical  Instructive  purposes.  The  grand  total 
is  593,126. 


of  Music 

1524  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y* 


One  of  the  finest  organs  In  the  Southwest 
has  recently  been  installed  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
by  the  Geo.  Kilgen  Company.  The  organ  is  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  has  three 
manuals  and  1,730  speaking  pipes. 


The  coming  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Nikisch.  next  April  is  attracting  wide  atten¬ 
tion.  The  orchestra  will  be  in  this  country 
only  twenty-one  days,  arriving  on  April  8. 
There  will  he  one  hundred  musicians,  and 
every  moment  of  the  time  will  be  taken  up 
with  engagements  arranged  for  months  in 
advance.  A  special  Pullman  train  of  eight 
ears  wfill  be  provided  for  the  orchestra,  and 
will  in  a  sense  be  the  home  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  during  the  limited  time  it  is  in  America. 
Every  possible  provision  is  being  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors. 


Kecitai,  u'miuci  i.  -i  , 

866  Grien  Street,  San  Francisco,  «Jal. 

John  Claire  Baritone— Concerts, 


Recitals.  Tone  Placing  a  Specialty 
507-8  Columbia  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


KNOX 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Win.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


M-  V.  Organ — Plano — Harmony 

503  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  Ill- 


MOULTON 


Mrs.  M.  I!. 

Studio- 
10  S.  18th  St. 


Pluno  Instruction 

-Steruberg  School 

-  Philadelphia 


LESCHETIZKY 
MARKS’ 


MUSIC  SCHOOL 
Miss  M.  R.  Lundy,  Director 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
a  school  for  colored  pupils,  conducted  by  col¬ 
ored  teachers,  has  been  running  successfully 
for  some  time  in  Washington.  The  director 
is  Mr.  J.  Hillary  Taylor,  who  at  one  time 
edited  The  Negro  Musical  Journal. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

280  West  75th  Street.  New  York 


PETERSILEA 


MRS.  EARLY LE 

Solo  Pianist  aud  Teacher 

101  IV.  Hath  8t.,  New  Yoilt  City 


MORRISON’: 


,ARA  V. 

est  Philadelphia  Music  Academy 

*“'22  Ilaverford  Avenue 


8 « 


PROSCHOWSKY 
STEELE 
STEWART " J 


FRANTZ.  Vocal  &  Operatic 
Training.  Fnsnnciedr.  44 
Berlin,  W.  Germany 


MARY  HIVMYN.  Teacher  of  Singing 
Voire  Building  a  Specialty 

508  Kimball  Hull  -  Chicago,  Ill 


NASHVILLE’ 


TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Piano 
57M  Eighth  Avenue,  North 


The  owners  of  the  Century  Theater,  for¬ 
merly  the  New  Theater,  New  York,  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  possibility  of  turning  their  play¬ 
house  into  a  home  for  opera  comique.  Now 
that  there  can  be  no  rivalry  from  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein's  Manhattan  Opera  House,  there 
seems  a  good  chance  for  success  in  such  an 
undertaking. 


(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teachers,  Scholarly  Musi- 
oiaus,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo- 
maf»rcataTog  68  Dwight  St. 


NEW  HAVEN 


Vocal 


Organist 
87  6  Sutter  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NORTHWESTERN 


University 

School  of  Music 

Evanston,  Chicago 


The  annual  festival  of  the  Ottawa  Choral 
Society  is  held  in  February  of  this  year  as 
usual  The  works  chosen  are  Sullivan’s 
Golden  Legend.  Coleridge  Taylor's  Endymion’s 
Dream,  Elgar’s  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory, 
Grieg's  At  the  Cloister  Gate. 


Dr.  George  Henschel,  who  returns  to 
America  this  year  under  the  capable  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Ilanson,  has  one  peculiar 
distinction.  Despite  the  fact  of  his  great 
versatility,  he  has  been  successful  as  a  com¬ 
poser,  an  orchestral  conductor,  a  singer,  and 
as  a  teacher  he  has  held  an  exceptionally  high 
position  purelv  from  the  artistic  standpoint 
It  frequently  ‘happens  that  artists  who  can 
do  many  things  rarely  rise  above  a  kind  01 
academic  mediocrity.  However,  in  the  case 
of  Dr  Henschel,  all  who  have  heard  his  re 
markable  accompaniments,  for  instance,  real¬ 
ize  that  few  pianoforte  virtuosos  possess  such 
a  responsive  technic,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  sympathetic  intensely  artistic  singing  is  a 
keen' delight.  He  has  shown  himself  to  b( 
endowed  with  equally  remarkable  gifts  as  a 
composer,  conductor  and  teacher. 


CTfiPK  TEYOIIER  OF  SINGING 

d  U  U  It  Thoro  fundamental  truiuine.  Individual  (level- 
OBmein.  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  18«3.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  Y.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information.  _ _ _ 


OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer¬ 
tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  II.  F.d wards.  Director  Portland.  Ore. 


TRACY 


CHARLES  LEE  Plano  Instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO! 


3AL.  Beatrice  Clifford 
Piano  and  Hanuony 
[Jaffney  B1..8768utter  Bt. 


The  Fellowship  Club  of  Philadelphia,  a 
men’s  choral  club,  giving  concerts  of  high 
class  male  part  songs,  has  met  with  much 
artistic  success  this  season.  The  club  lllus- 
trates  the  opportunity  for  men’s  organizations 
to  carry  on  in  after  life  the  youth’s  desire 
to  form  a  glee  club. 


VEON 


CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  aud  Teacher 

State  Normal  School  -  California,  Pa. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAL.  ISABELLA  M.SMITH 

Voice  Culture  and  Sight- 
Singing.  408  Van  Ness  Av. 


SPOKANE 


WASHINGTON 

Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

1717  Pacific  Ave. 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


SPOKANE 


YY  ASIIINGTON 

School  of  Vocal  Art 

Ethel  C.  Walton,  501-2-8  Auditorium  Bldg. 


The  Aborn  grand  opera  companies,  which 
will  give  performances  of  onera  in  English  in 
several  cities  in  both  the  East  and  the  West 
this  year,  will  introduce  many  novelties  this 
year  including  Hansel  and  Gretel,  The  Secret 
of  Suzanne,  La  Tosca ,  Louise,  Tannhauser, 
Mignon,  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and  Ccndrillon. 


The  department  of  music  of  the  Nornia 
College  of  New  York  plans  to  give  a  serl« 
of  nine  concerts  on  Sundays  with  an  orchestri 
of  fifty  performers,  under  a  first-rate  con 
ductor,  with  first-rate  soloists.  In  ndditior 
there  will  be  fifty-one  weekday  concerts  win 
an  orchestra  of  twenty-five  pieces  and  soloist: 
in  the  various  high-schools  throughout  tin 
city.  Professor  Ilenry  T.  Fleck  is  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  this  movement,  am 
among  the  musicians  whose  services  nav 
been  engaged  are  Cornelius  Rubner,  Franl 
Damrosch,  Leo  Schultz,  and  other  well-knowi 
conductors.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  and  Mm1 
Frances  Alda  are  among  the  soloists.  To  de 
fray  the  expenses,  the  New  York  World  na 
contributed  $10,000. 


HARMONY 


Counterpoint  and  Composition 

J.  PAUL  MILLER,  MU8.  BAC. 
1525  N.  56tli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TACOMA 


WN.  Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 
Piano,  Leschetizky  Method.  Violin,  Leipsic 

_ _ _  1  Graduate.  Voice,  Mrs.  Grace  Davenport. 

Manager,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ynllely. 


SHEPARD 


SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mail 
Carnegie  llall.  N.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 


VIRGIL 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76th  St..  New  York 


Mr.  Albert  Spaulding,  the  American  vio¬ 
linist,  has  brought  great  credit  to  himself 
for  his  initiative  in  introducing  Sir  Edward 
Elgar's  violin  concerto  to  American  audiences. 
The  first  performance  took  placn  in  Chicago 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Thomas  Orchestra.  The  critics  speak  very 
highly  of  Mr.  Spaulding’s  playing. 


VON  GRABILL' 


|  S.  BECKER 

PlanlsL 
■  Teacher, 
Pupil  of  Htibli  stein  Composer. 


VIRGIL 


Pupil  and  First  Assistant  of  Chevalier 
de  Kontskl.  Court  Pianist  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  Formerly  associate 
Teacher  with  Xaver  Scharweuka. 
Court  Pianist  to  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Pupils  from  Bostou,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Republic  of  Mexico  and  twenty 
one  States.  Ideal  city  for  study  with 
reasonable  living  expends 


153-R.  Chestnut 8t«  LANCASTER,  PA. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSTC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil.  45  East  22d  St..  New  York 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
Studio:  Carneffle  Hall,  N.  Y- 


RUBINSTEIN  AND  < 
VON  GRABILL 
Photograph  1894 


Boston,  (Huntington  Chambers) 
Tuesdays.  Hartford,  (Waver  ly 
Building) Wednesdays.  Concerts, 
Recitals  and  Lecture  Recit¬ 
als,  Special  t  Leeture  Recitals 
.  Russian  >l  unit  .  ( The  Result  of 

Personal  Investigation  nnd  Study 
In  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.) 
Explanatory  Literature  Forwarded 
Upon  Request. 


Ovide  Musin  has  been  made  an  officer  of 
the  Order  of  Leopold,  a  Belgian  distinction. 
He  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  order  ten 
years  ago,  and  his  promotion  came  to  him  as 
something  of  a  surprise,  ns  he  has  left  Bel¬ 
gium  for  some  years  now.  and  governments, 
like  kings,  and  for  that  matter  democracies, 
have  a  way  of  forgetting. 


Andreas  Diitel,  General  Manager  of  the 
Chieago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company,  is  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  on  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  company  for  the  season  up  to 
December  7  was  $100,000  more  than  during 
a  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  figures 
cover  performances  both  in  Chicago  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 


The  first  performance  of  Natoma,  Vlcto 
Herbert's  opera,  has  been  given  in  Chlcag 
with  great  success.  There  can  be  no  questio 
that  the  work  gains  more  and  more  in  P°P| 
laritv  with  every  production.  George  Hami 
and  Mary  Garden  each  won  new  laurels  d 
their  excellent  combination  of  singing  an 
acting.  The  victory  for  Mr.  Herbert  is 
gieat  one.  A  successful  writer  of  light  oper 
is  always  handicapped  when  writing  gran 
opera  bv  the  fact  that  people  cannot  associa . . 
him  with  anv  other  kind  of  success. 
Herbert  has  shown  not  only  that  a  writer 
light  opera  can  produce  more  serious  von 
ho  has  shown  that  in  order  to  be  a  vriu 
of  good  light  opera  one  must  be  able  to  ™ 
grand  opera.  Nobody  who  has  any  knowleaf 
of  Mr.  Herbert’s  musical  attainments  is  “ 
least  surprised  that  Natoma  is  a  great  pie 
of  work.  No  one  acquainted  with  his  gem 
personality  is  surprised  that  he  Produ£f“k 
Happened  in  Nordland  and  similar  vors 
The  surprise  is  that  one  man  should  he ■  . 

to  do  both.  The  explanation  is  to  he 
in  his  own  motto,  “Always  do  the  best  y 
can.’* 
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HARMONY 
TEXT  BOOKS 

THEORY  EXPLAINED  TO  PIANO 
STUDENTS 

or 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  HARMONY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

Price,  50  cents,  Postpaid 

The  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  teacher  in  imparting  to  the  pupil 
the  principles  of  harmony  in  the  easiest 
and  quickest  possible  manner. 

These  easily  understood  explanations 
are  worked  out  in  interesting  pieces  to 
be  played  on  the  keyboard,  and  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  music. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING 
HARMONY 

THE  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
MUSICAL  THEORY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

The  plan  of  Clarke’s  Harmony  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  other  works  on  harmony 
in  several  important  particulars. 

The  most  important  step  is  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  figured  bass,  in  place  of 
which  the  pupil  from  the  beginning 
works  from  the  melody — the  natural 
way. 

the  various  subjects  are  so  arra:  ged 
that  one  thing  at  a  time  is  learned 
and  each  step  follows  logically  the  one 
preceding. 

For  the  first  time  the  subject  of 
modulation  is  treated  in  a  clear,  easily 
comprehensible  way. 

For  Class  or  Self-Instruction,  Price,  $1.25 

Key  to  Harmony— Price,  50  cents 

STUDENTS’  HARMONY 

By  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD,  Mus.  Doc. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  Price  $1.25 
Key  to  Students’  Harmony— Price,  75  cents 

A  book  which  measurably  contradicts 
the  assertion  that  harmony  cannot  be 
learned  without  a  master.  Each  chord 
is  explained  and  illustrated  by  simple 
i  four-part  examples,  followed  by  illustra¬ 
tions  from  standard  works.  Then  the 
use  of  the  chord  in  harmonizing  melo¬ 
dies  is  clearly  shown. 


HARMONY  AND  COMPOSITION 

By  W.  T,  GIFFE 
SIMPLE,  ORIGINAL,  COMPREHENSIVE 
Price,  $1.00 

A  late  text-book  by  an  American  for 
American  students.  A  delight  for  the 
amateur  harmonist  and  composer.  Every 
step  plain  and  sure.  The  illustrations 
are  simple  and  concise. 

Both  the  syllable  and  letter  construc¬ 
tion  of  chords  are  taught.  The  chord 
examples  are  set  in  phrases,  showing 
proper  approach  and  progression,  thus 
forming  good  taste  and  habit  in  the 
learner. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THEORY 

By  O.  R.  SKINNER 

Price,  75  cents 

One  of  the  best  text-books  for  the 
beginner  in  theoretical  study. 

_  By  means  of  writing  and  ear-train 
lug  exercises  the  student  is  taught  to 
.  the  intervals,  scales,  key  relations 
staff  notation,  all  common  chords  and 
the  dominant  seventh  chord  ;  also  the 
various  cadences. 

_  A  student  mastering  this  work  needs 
no  hook  on  ear  training,  since  by  this 
method  he  learns  to  know  the  chords 
and  progressions  by  sound  as  well  as  bv 

sight. 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY  ON  A 
FRENGH  BASIS 

By  LOMER  NORRIS 

In  the  French  system  all  dissonant 
harmonies  are  reducible  to  simple  domi¬ 
nant  harmony.  A  glance  at  the  volu¬ 
minous  excerpts  which  Mr.  Norris  has 
introduced  from  many  sources  to  prove 
his  statements  seems  absolutely  con¬ 
vincing.  Even  the  “Altered  Chords” 
are  treated  rationally  as  simple  domi¬ 
nant  seventh  chords.  , 

Practical  Harmony  is  published  In 
two  parts.  Part  I  deals  only  with  con¬ 
sonance — triad-harmon.v. 

Part  II  deals  with  dissonance,  begin- 
with  diatonic  se-enth  chords,  and 
leading  systematica  li  >■  along  an  ever 
.widening  path  which  br'ngs  the  student 
to  the  most  pronounced  chromatic  ut¬ 
terance  of  our  time. 

Price  of  each  of  the  two  parts,  $  1 .00 
Key  to  Harmony,  75  cents 


’**11  tr°n  Examination  l,ll».r„|  l-rof^slcnnl  lH.c»,int 

Hieodore  Presser  Co.,  SfifisSsifi 


The  death  of  Eduardo  Missiano,  a  singer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  has 
brought  to  light  an  interesting  story.'  He 
was  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  and  when 
a  boy  used  to  go  in  bathing  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  Here  he  met  Caruso,  then  a  poor 
boy.  Missiano  sympathized  with  Caruso's  de¬ 
sire  to  be  a  singer  and  with  the  fact  that 
Caruso  had  no  money'  to  pay  for  lessons 

Never  mind,”  said  Missiano,  "I  know  a 
teacher  who  will  give  you  lessons  for  nothing 
I  am  a  paying  pupil  of  his;  he  will  do  it  for 
me.  '  Caruso  was  so  nervous  when  the  time 
came  that  he  sang  badly,  and  the  teacher  told 
him  it  was  no  use.  “Give  him  another  trial  ’’ 
pleaded  Missiano.  “He  is  tired  and  nervous’” 
the  teacher  consented,  with  the  result  that 
he  gave  Caruso  the  instruction  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  future  success.  Years  later 
the  wheels  of  fortune  had  reversed.  Caruso 
was  rich  and  successful  while  Missiano  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  all  his  wealth.  The 
fact  became  known  to  Caruso,  and  the  great 
tenor  persuaded  Gatti-Casazza  to  give  Mis¬ 
siano  a  trial.  The  trial  was  successful,  and 
.Missiano  sang  second  parts  in  many  of  the 
operas. 

Abroad. 

Dr.  Henry  Coward,  the  famous  English 
chorus  conductor,  was  recently  married  for 
the  third  time.  One  of  his  own  sons  acted 
as  best  man. 

Sir  Frederic  Cowen  can  claim  the  distlnc- 
tion  of  having  received  the  highest  fee  ever 
paid  to  a  British  conductor.  For  his  services 
wi,n0mJUCt0,rf  the  Melbourne  Centennial 
$”5  000  °n’  iIelbourne’  Australia,  he  received 

ni?r[iSeS  ,Ceci.le  Atbes>  a  young  American 
pianist,  has  been  making  a  high  reputation 
for  herself  in  Europe.  A  recent  performance 
m  Frankfurt  earned  her  the  highest  praise 
of  the  leading  critics,  who  agreed  that  she  is 
a  player  of  strong  and  genuine  temperament. 

f  Batistan  music  world  is  stirred  by  the 
fact  that  the  heirs  of  Georges  Bizet  have  been 
lighting  the  moving  picture  shows  for  produe- 
mg  pictures  of  the  performances  of  Carmen 
with  musical  accompaniment.  The  lawsuit 
involved  has  resulted  in  a  victory  over  the 
movies.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Chopin  died  of 
consumption  a  movement  has  been  started 
in  London  to  endow  a  bed  in  some  hospital 
or  sanitarium  for  pulmonary  trouble,  to  be 
known  as  the  “Chopin  Bed."  The  custom 
of  endow  ing  a  bed  in  this  way  is  a  very  prettv 
one,  hut  it  has  not  often  been  done  for  a 
musician. 

Sir  Kdfds  Isaacs,  one  of  England's  fore 
most  lawyers,  says  of  his  profession  that  it  is 
a  glorious  profession  though  it  is  not  quite 
a  bed  of  roses.  “If  you  are  successful  it  is 
all  roses  and  no  bed,  while  if  you  fail  it  is 
all  bed  and  no  roses."  Surely  this  can  be  said 
of  the  musical  profession,  too. 

\Ve  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  Coleridge- 
taylor  has  scored  another  success  writh  his 
Kile  of  Oh I  Japan,  a  choral  setting  of  the 
wonderful  little  poem  by  Alfred  Noyes  Ever 
since  H  ir  neat  ha  took  the  English  people  by 
storm,  (  olerldge-Taylor  has  been  a  marked 
man.  and  his  compositions  have  been  watched 
carefully  by  all  who  love  sound  musical  schol¬ 
arship  and  rich  melody  and  rhythm. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the 
musical  times  is  the  amount  of  attention  paid 
to  Liszt  at  Leipzig  during  the  recent  cen¬ 
tenary  celebrations.  Leipzig  was  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  all  who  opposed  Liszt,  and  for  decades 
his  music  was  tabooed  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts.  Two  Liszt  concerts  were  given  there 
recently  under  Arthur  Nikisch,  a  famous  Liszt 
conductor. 


Hammerstein’s  success  in  London  has 
proved  to  be  a  serious  matter  for  Covent 
Garden,  where  it  was  hoped  that  a  rival  at¬ 
traction  might  be  found  in  the  famous  Rus¬ 
sian  dancer,  Mathilde  Kchensinski,  a  great 
favorite  of  the  Czar.  She  is  not,  however.  a 
favorite  of  Queen  Mary,  and  consequently 
court  circles  are  giving  her  a  wide  berth. 
Without  royal  support  Covent  Garden  cannot 
hope  tor  success.  Nevertheless  Covent  Garden 
still  holds  its  own  by  its  excellent  presenta¬ 
tion  of  German  operas,  and  is  as  secure  ns 
the  Metropolitan  was  in  Ilammerstein’s  New 
York  days. 

The  necessity  of  being  able  to  darken  the 
auditorium  of  the  theater,  leaving  audience 
and  orchestra  in  total  darkness,  is  one  that 
lyis  awakened  much  ingenuity  among  theat 
rical  managers.  A  London  manager  has 
solved  it  partly  by  making  the  orchestra  play¬ 
ers  read  white  notes  on  black  paper.  There 
is  only  enough  light  on  the  music  stand  to 
shine  upon  the  notes,  the  shirt-fronts  of  the 
musicians  are  covered  with  black  cloth,  ami 
bald  men  have  to  wear  a  skull  cap. 

An  interesting  sale  recently  took  place  in 
Berlin.  l  he  catalogue  consisted  of  musical 
and  epistolary  autographs  which  belonged  (o 
Ignatz  Moseheles,  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
Beethoven,  and  Alfred  Bovet.  Some  of  the 
lots  fetched  very  high  prices.  A  Praeludivm 

'Iru,  !van"  “l?,"1'  bv  J-  s-  Bach,  fetched  about 
•>1100  ;  an  Albumblatt  fur  Betty  Schott,  bv 
'Vagner,  ,$G2f>  ;  a  complete  full  score  of  Moii 
1.4;s,?obr!’s  Hebrides  Overture  fetched  over 
!p700.  A  sketch  book  of  Beethoven’s,  80  pages 
long,  which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto 
!“™wn.  fetched  the  highest  price,  about 

«po,oU0. 


The  world's  greatest  artists 

make  records  only  for  the 
world’s  greatest  musical  instruments 

Victor  and  Victor-Victrola 

As  the  world’s  greatest  opera  stars  make  records  only  for  the 
Victor,  k  is  self-evident  the  Victor  is  the  only  instrument  that  does 
full  justice  to  their  magnificent  voices. 

And  as  the  Victor  reproduces  the  actual  living  voices  of  these 
famous  artists  in  all  their  power,  sweetness  and  purity,  it  is  again 
self-evident  the  Victor  is  the  one  instrument  to  provide  you  not  only 
the  gems  of  opera  but  the  best  music  and  entertainment  of  every  kind. 

Whether  you  want  grand  opera  or  the  latest  song  “hits”  or" 
vaudeville,  or  minstrel  show,  or  sacred  music,  or  band  selections  — 
whatever  you  want — you  get  it  at  its  best  only  on  the  Victor. 

Hearing  is  believing.  Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the 
world  will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  you  the  wonderful  Victor- Vdctrola. 

Victor- Victrolas  £15  to  £200.  Victors  £10  to  £100. 

Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles _ 

there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 

Victor  Needles,  6  cents  per  100:  60  cents  per  1000 
Victor  Talking'Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Photo  by  Haeseler 

CARL  POHLJG,  Conductor 


101  l — October  13  ::  ::  April  13 — 1912 


OR  the  twelfth  Season,  the  fifth  under  the  baton 
of  Mr.  Pohlig,  the  25  Afternoon  and  25  Even¬ 
ing  Symphonic  Concerts  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  present  a  virtuoso  leader,  supported  by  a 
superl  ly  balanced  Orchestra  in  a  series  of  programs, 
unequalled  for  interest  and  cumulative  artistic  "effect.' 
PROMINENT  SOLOISTS  in  Philadelphia  during  February 
and  March  include: 

ELLISON  van  HOOSE.  Tenor  HERMAN  SANDBY,  ’Cellist 
WTT  HFT  M  hapu Abb BEINEMANN,  Lieder  Singer 
WILHELM  BACHABS,  Pianist HORATIO  CONNELL,  Bass-Baritone 
MME.  GERVILLE-REACHE,  Contralto 

Prospectus  on  application  to 
Business  Office,  1314  Pennsylvania  Building. 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY  on  opposite  page 

Inserted  Before  Half  Million  Musical  People  for  $15.00  a  Year. 
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Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers 


THE  PROPER  CARE  OF  YOUR  MUSIC] 

REQUIRES  the  use  of  a 

TINDALE  MUSIC  CABINET 

Music  always  accessible  and  in  good  order.  Customers  write  us:— 
a“,net  Wakes  11  I’ossih,e  to  keep  music  properly  classified  and 
instantly  accessible  m  a  manner  unapproached  bv  any  other  device  of 
that^Cf  kno^,;  Fit  for  any  room  in  any  home;"  “I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  *ioo  would  not  tempt  us  to  let  the  C  binet  out  of  our  hands  if  we  could 
not  replace  it;  Delighted  with  it.  oneof  the  best  investments  I  ever  made  ” 

1  indale  Cabinets  cost  from  *10.00  to  *65.00.  Where  we  have  no  agency, 
we  sell  direct;  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  these  Cabinets 

TINDALE  CABINET  CO.,  Dept.  E,  28  W.  33rd  St.,  New  York 


THE  ETUDE 


EASTERN  SCHOOLS 

HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 
lessons  by  mail 

In  Harmony.  Counterpoint  and  Composition 

_ - — — - - 

Shenandoah  School  of  Music 

PAYTON,  VA. 

Offer,  a  broad  variety  of  moaleal  courses  including  Piano- 
f„ne  Violin  and  other  stringed  instruments.  Baud  and 
Orchestra  with  weekly  concerts,  Ploeorgan.  Plano  Tuning, 

Vohre  Culture.  Elocution  aud  Physical  Culture,  Arts  and 
Craft*.  Connected  wit!,  an  excellent  bUcrury  College 

#  150  tu  #8*5  per  year.  NO  EX  TR/VS. 

S6th  year  begins  September  20th.  Students  from  20  states. 

4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

rmiRTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

K"Lr8lr.HC  method  or  l-truoting  children  In  music  ever  .daeed  hetnre  thehdt^,  worid. 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear 

normal  course  by  CORRESPONDENCE 

Teacher*  all  over  the  world  are  taMn  iltM' «>urM. ;  i»'nT.k ‘ *  "  *FeU  °Beardsley ' Park,  Bridgeport.  Colin. 

So  Lea 

rn  More 

is  (o  Earn  More 

gr 

Write  At  Once 
For  Particulars 

Address,  J< 

TAKE  MY 

Normal  Correspondence  Course 

IN  MODERN  IDEAS  OF 

Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand 
Culture,  etc.,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Forty  years’  experience  in  a  compact  and  thoroughly  practical  form. 

A  nupil  writes:  “Delighted  with  the  lessons.  Such  a  wealth 

Of  good  thmgs  is  packed  into  them.  Just  the  things 
teachers  want  most  to  know.  ’ 

DHN  ORTH,  ::  Steinert  Hall,  s:  BOSTON 

* 


What  Others  Say  * 


“We  arc  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.”  t 

Shakespeare.  2 


1  have  been  a  subscriber  to  This  Etude  tor 


f  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  De; 
eembor  package  of  Novelties.  'U0V(j  I'lght. 
by  Morrison,  is  a  gem. — Mrs.  L.  A.  Jr  we, 
Ohio. 


I  am  very  fond  of  that  book  ‘‘First  Steps 
in  Pianoforte  Study.”  It  is  a  great  book  for. 
beginners.  The  best  I  have  ever  taught. 

E.  Jean  Nelson ,  Nova  Scotia. 


I  have  found  Beyer's  “Improved  Piano 
Instructor”  so  helpful  and  simplified  for  little 
beginners.  The  little  duets  soon  attract  at¬ 
tention  from  the  parents  and  they  then  urge 
more  practice,  hence  we  learn  faster. — Lizzie 
Schneider,  Indiana. 


The  calendars  received  are  gems  of  art. 
Their  superior  quality  bespeaks  the  publisher 
of  same. — Margaret  Macauley,  Nebraska. 


One  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  musicians 
In  London  has  passed  away  in  Alberto  Itan- 
degger  who  died  recently.  lie  was  born  in 
Trieste,  Austria,  in  1832,  and  was  engaged 
in  musical  work  in  that  part  of  the  world 
until  1 K34,  When  he  went  to  London.  He  soon 
earned  well-deserved  success  as  a  voice 
teacher,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Sing¬ 
ing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Later 
his  executive  ability  gained  him  a  position 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  also  served 
for  some  years  as  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  He  has  left  many 
important  books  upon  the  subject  of  singing, 
has  composed  an  opera,  and  has  acted  as  con¬ 
ductor  ofl  Italian  and  other  opera  at  the  St. 
James’  Theater,  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera 
Company,  and  at  Covent  Garden.  As  a  man 
he  was  broadly  cultured,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  musicians  of  all  nations.  Etude  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that,  he  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  this  journal,  and  a  letter  Is  in  our 
possession  in  which  he  warmly  endorses  the 
work  this  journal  Is  doing,  and  states  that  he 
always  kept  it  on  his  studio  table  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  achieved 
great  distinction. 

The  great  German  Singing  Festival  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  from  June  29  to  July  4 
is  attracting  wide  attention.  A  large  festival 
hall,  seating  12,000  people,  is  now  being 
erected  especially  for  this  great  event.  A 
large  orchestra  and  well  known  soloists  will 
participate.  On  the  evening  of  July  3  there 
will  be  a  heated  contest  for  the  beautiful  sil¬ 
ver  statuette,  known  as  the  Kaiser  prize, 
given  by  the  German  Emperor,  and  now  held 
by  the  Junger  Miinnerchor  of  Philadelphia. 


The  work,  “New  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,” 
bv  Philipp,  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  set, 
containing  the  best  of  technical  material, 
worthy  of  its  compiler.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it. — Pedro  Luis  Ogazon, 
Mexico. 


I  am  charmed  with  the  “First  Steps”  for 
beginners  and  the  book  of  Kohler  s,  Vol.  32, 
Op.  249,  Book  II,  Presser’s  Collection,  which 
I  use  to  follow  as  second  grade. — Miss  Mate 
Cridlin,  Virginia. 


THE  "TEK” 


Beautifies  the  Touch 
Strengthens  Fingers 
Makes  Velocity  Easy 
Improves  the  Memory 

YOU  NEED 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  CO. 

42  West  76th  Street  NEW  YORK 


IT 


Virgil  Publications 

Sent  on  Selection 

Send  for  Catalog  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL,  42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

of  Music 


Bright,  attractive  and  melodious 
Compositions  for  Piano 

Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

By  MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director 


The  work.  “Piano  Players’  Repertoire  Is 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  pieces  of  that 
grade  I  know  of. — Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Brown,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


The  work,  “Playing  Two  Notes  Against 
Three,”  London,  is  thoroughly  practical  and 
helpful.  Its  instructions  and  examples  start 
right  from  bed-rock  and  progress  by  easy, 
natural  and  developing  stages.  I  mastered 
one  page  in  a  few  moments. — Jos.  W.  Getting, 
Indiana. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  work,  “Mexi¬ 
can  Dances,"  as  I  have  been  with  everything 
received  from  the  Presser  Co. — Emma  Huts- 
ler,  Ohio. 


The  work,  “Bach  Album,”  is  an  excellent 
compendium  of  favorite  compositions  and  fine 
for  dally  practice. — Ella  M.  Walker,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work, 
“First  Months  in  Pianoforte  Instruction,’’  by 
Rudolph  Palme.  All  piano  teachers  should 
have  a  copy.  It  makes  clear  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  in  starting  a  beginner. — 
George  R.  Goodridge ,  Maine. 


I  have  long  been  a  subscriber  to  The 
Etude  which  to  me  is  the  best  all  round 
music  magazine  that  I  know,  and  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  “keep  house  ’  without 
it. — Miss  Jane  L.  Bright,  Maine. 


INCORPORATED  1900 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

Colleae  of  Music 
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DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
K.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prest. 


MONEY 


I  wish  I  had  time  to  fully  express  myself 
regarding  the  many  new  and  helpful  publi¬ 
cations  you  are  sending  out.  They  are  in- 
creasing  the  interest  of  pupils  and  lessening 
the  drudgery  of  teachers. — John  II.  aim- 
onds,  California. 


Normal  Conservatory  of  Music  and 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

Offers  unequaled  advantages  for  the  thorough  assimilation 
of  music  at  a  very  low  cost.  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin 
and  other  Orchestral  Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 
Special  attention  given  to  Public  School  work,  hence  this 
is  a  Superior  -ehool  for  Supervisors.  Many  well-paying 
positions  open  to  our  graduates.  Write  for  circular  con¬ 
taining  particulars,  rates,  etc.  Address 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin.,  Pa.  State  Norma!  or 
Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Mus,  M . ,  Director,  Box  A,  Indiana,  Pa. 


CAN  PE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

Can  YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  “  ad  ”  will  NOT  inter¬ 
est  you.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  "off  hand 
arranging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FREE. 
If  not  then  CONVINCED  YOU'LL  SUCCEED, 
YOU  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  BY 
MAI'.  SUCCESSFULLY,  PRACTICALLY. 
RAPIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  MEAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don't  write. 

WILCOX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 
C.  W.  Wilcox,  Director.  Box  E. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  work,  “Playing  Triplets  Against  Coup¬ 
lets”  is  a  very  fine  work  of  its  kind.  I  have 
also  Redman's  Dictionary  which  I  think  a 
great  deal  of,  as  it  is  just  what  1  needed. — 
Mary  G.  Dressier,  Pennsylvania. 

“First  Months  In  Pianoforte  Instruction,” 
bv  Palme,  Is  a  greatly  needed  book  for  the 
voung  teacher,  as  well  as  for  the  aged  teach¬ 
er  who  has  not  been  taught  properly  ped¬ 
agogical  piano  instruction.  Nothing  like  It 
have  I  ever  seen  before.  A  great  aid  to  any 
earnest  teacher—  Prof.  Alfred  T.  HoUlerbach, 
Ohio. 


T  am  delighted  with  the  work.  “Mexican 
Dances’’  and  their  swing  and  melody  rHiey 
improve  with  each  playing. — Clarissa  P.  Ken - 
nedy. 


Author  of  “Harmony  Simplified’*  (15th  ed.), 
Piano  Touch,  etc. 


F.  H.  SHEPARD 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES.  Also  condensed  Personal  Courses 
for  Teachers  and  Students  in  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 

Address,  Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Educationally  Valuable 
Booklet  Free. 


The  work,  “Bach  Album,**  is  varied  and 
most  interesting  and  can  not  help  but  suit  the 
requirements  of  all  earnest  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dent.—  Grace  Jd-  Daily. 


BURROWES  COURSE  OF 


TEACHER’S  COURSE! 

Color  Music  Method 

Hughey  Music  School 

Mus.  Art  Bldg. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


james  m.  McLaughlin  h.  j.  storer 

AND  ASSISTANTS 


The  Boston  Correspondence  School  of  Music 


1  00  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thorough  and  systematic  courses  by  mail, 
in  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition 
and  Orchestration.  Special  Courses  for 
Teachers  and  Supervisors  of  Husic  in 
Public  Schools.  For  terms  and  general 
information  address  the  School. 


Every  Girl 


ought  to  possess  “  that  true  culture  of  un- 
purchasable  value  in  society” — a  musical 
education.  Every  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
or  sing  well. 

But  unfortunately  the  musical  instruction  given 
by  the  average  teacher  will  not  fit  you  to  play 
or  sing  artistically— will  not  give  you  the  de¬ 
sired  accomplishment.  What  you  need  is  a 
Scientific  musical  education  the  Combs 
Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music  kind  the 
kind  that  will  not  only  enable  you  to  play  or 
sing  artistically,  but  will  give  you  a  profession 
as  well  to  fall  back  on',  if  necessary. 

The  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  Philadelphia,  teaches  all  branches  of 
music;  is  in  its  twenty-seventh  year;  can 
accomodate  2500  pupils;  the  largest  Con¬ 
servatory  except  one  in  the  United  States;  has 
a  faculty  of  fifty -five  teachers;  confers  degrees; 
has  dormitories  for  young  women ;  reciprocal 
relations  wtth  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
the  only  Conservatory  in  the  world  giving  a 
written  guf  rantee  to  refund  tuition  money  if 
instruction  is  not  satisfactory.  Our  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  65  page  year  book  is  free  for  the  asking. 


SINCE,  1795  FAVORITE 

FOR  INFLAMED  AND  WEAK^ 

LYE 


IteMTER 


I'S. 


The  work,  “Playing  Triplets  Against  Coup¬ 
lets”  is  most  complete  and  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  to  assist  teachers  and  pupils  to  over¬ 
come  the  well  known  difficulty.  A.  M. 
Steeds,  Canada.  


New  Teaching  Number 

For  Pupils  in  Grades  3  and  4 

“IN  A  POPPY  FIELD” 

By  O.  FELIX 

For  Sale  at  a’’  first-class  Music  Stores 


Kindergarten  and  Primary— Instruction  for  Teachers  by  Home  Study.  to  Investigate  this  methoil 

^  Eastern  Address.  F,  50‘2  Carnegte  Hall.  New  York  City. 
Send  your  address  and  a  descrlp-  KATHARTNF  RIIRROWFS  Western  Address,  Dept.  F,  246  Highland  Are.,  Illgh- 
tlve  booklet  will  be  mailed  free.  B/llllflRlliL  WURAU  Tl  bd,  land  Park,  Detroit,  M  tell. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


A  sample  copy  sent  post-paid  to 
to  any  address  for  TEN  CENTS  j 
by  the  publisher . •  ■; 

Joseph  Flanner,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  | 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 


MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


Always  send  your  fall  name  and  address.  No 
questions  will  be  answered  when  this  has  been 
neglected 

Only  your  initials  or  a  chosen  nom  de  plume  will 

be  printed. 

Male  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point 
Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metronomic 
markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  greater 
number  of  Etude  readers  will  not  be  considered 


r~  v“-  together,  and  the  first 
of  these  two  is  the  easiest  vowel  sound  for 
the  singer  The  rule  of  the  best  American 
X0™,1  teachers  is  to  pronounce  the  word  as 
‘wihnd  only  when  a  rhyme  is  made  by  ft 
as,  for  example:  '  u- 


Q.  7  am  having  an  awful  time  with  mu 
fingers.  In  winter  they  crack  open  at  the 
tips  and  commence  to  bleed.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  when  l  have  had  much 
practicing  to  do.  The  doctors  don't  seem 
to  know  what  to  do  for  them. — F.  M.  G.  R. 

Afee®r/0U1’  hands  always  as  warm  as 
possible.  For  as  much  of  the  time  as  you 
can.  keep  the  tips  covered  with  vaseline 
Wash  the  hands  frequently  in  warm  water 
using  Ichthyol  soap.  Ichthyol  is  a  drug  made 
from  the  fossilized  remains  of  prehistoric 
ashes.  It  has  a  curative  and  antiseptic  effect 
lo  soothe  actual  breaks  in  the  skin,  apply 
ilyceime.  and  sprinkle  with  some  surgical 
lusting  powder,  which  may  he  obtained  from 
iny  good  druggist.  When  the  breaks  are 
lealed,  keep  the  finger-tips  soft  by  massage 
ir  gently  pressing  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
vith  another.  Wear  old  gloves  at  night,  with 
flenty  of  vaseline  or  cold  cream.  If  this 
reatment  does  not  cause  improvement  within 
t  month,  consult  a  specialist. 


“  ’Twas  but  the  moaning  of  the  wind. 

On  with  the  dance,  let  joy  be  unconflned. 


£1*0  if  there  is  long  vocalization  or  a  sus- 

mn^uonhlfhw0te  upon  tlle  word  it  mav  be 
lengthened  into  ‘'wihnd.”  Under  all  other 

tCheCU«“oeHa  wffv  *LwlIi  be  tetter  to  pronounce 
the  "  oid  with  the  short  “I”  sound.  To  sing 
the  wihnd  blow's  fresh  and  free”  would  be 
very  affected.  The  phonetic  effect  must  not 
“  hf  S'f  however.  If  one  took  the  line, 
the  wind  howled  dismally,”  it  is  Dossihle 
that  the  long  sound  might  be  effective? but  in 
a  crisp  snappy  passage  the  long  vowel  would 
be  entirely  out  of  place 

°n,  acc°unt  of  the  ugly  combination  of 
vowels  and  consonants,  most  vocal  teachers 


dancing  0Wer  than  music t — Question 


Q.  Whom  would  you  class  as  the  leadina 
•omanttc  composers  t — Z.  F.  de  M. 

A.  There  are  two  schools  of  romanticism, 
ne  dealing  with  opera  and  the  other  with 
ousic  in  a  more  general  sense.  In  opera, 
\  eber  was  the  pioneer  and  the  greatest  com- 
oser  of  the  school.  When  his  Dev  Frcischitts 
!>me  out,  it  founded  the  romantic  school  iu 
“iumpli.  The  characteristics  of  the  school 
■ere  chiefly  the  use  of  folk-music  effects  in 
le  score  and  a  choice  of  romantic  subjects, 
.ten  Teutonic  legends.  Spohr's  friends  eiaim 
iat  he  founded  the  school,  because  he  wrote 
imewhat  in  this  style  before  Weber.  But 
pour  s  operas  were  very  chromatic  and 
irdly  popular  enough  to  be  held  ns  found- 
g  the  school.  Marschner  was  Weber's  chief 
dower,  and  both  influenced  Wagner.  Kreut- 
r  and  Lortzing  worked  partly  in  a  delight- 
I  vein  of  comedy.  In  the  more  general  field 
e  word  romantic  is  used  in  contrast  with 
assic.  Inis  is  an  unfortunate  custom,  as 
any  classical  w'orks  are  romantic  (moonlight 
nata,  etc.),  while  many  romantic  works 
ive  become  classics  or  models.  Mendelssohn 
„dJ0,ma,nt  c.  lefJVnf’s'  l)Ut  Schumann  was  the 
eat  leader  in  this  school.  The  school  places 
ore  emphasis  on  emotion  than  on  intellect 
Z™  n  ®U8lc-  Thus  Chopin,  Liszt,  Grieg 
d  many  others  of  their  time  were  romantic 
mposers.  In  a  way,  all  the  great  modern 
mposers  except  Bruhms  were  romantic,  as 
I.  early  w'orks  of  Strauss  will  prove.  But 
■  ?  program  style  of  Intellectual  storv-teillng 
perseded  the  so-called  romantic  school. 

Q.  Do  other  instruments  than  the  violin 
iduce  harmonics t — New  Reader. 

4.  Almost  all  instruments  produce  harmon- 
the  stringed  Instruments  of  the  violin 
riglVe  harmonics  in  the  same  wav 
inl=  „V,eiV  are  hard  to  Kft  on  the  thick 


A*  Lhis  1®  almost  as  bad  ns  deciding  which 
came  first,  the  hen  or  the  pgB  c}t'Xpends  a 

Primitive  "n!iat  wlll..be  accepted  as  music. 
vn,.miti  X  .  a.n  ,cou.ld  certainly  indulge  in 
vatious  cries  imitative  or  signaling.  But  in 
tne  days  when  the  mammoth  and  other  beasts 

tLt D  klU  ty  r?am?d  ab°ut  in  the  territory 
that  is  now-  London  or  Paris,  music  was 

a“at  °f  a,  luxm'v-  while  rapid  motion 
was  often  an  absolute  necessity.  The  dance 
must  have  developed  first  and  the  melodic 
sense  inter,  perhaps  in  connection  with  it. 
Many  savag'e  tribes  of  to-day  are  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  both  music  and  dancing;.  But  in  the 
most  primitive  of  these  tribes,  the  Australian 
type  that  most  resembles  the  animal  kingdom 
wo  find  the  dance  much  further  advanced  than 


Q.  7  have  always  been  mixed  upon  musical 
notation  abbreviations  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing.  W  ill  you  kindly  discuss  this  matter  in 
your  column  so  that  7  may  have  something 
to  go  byt  y 


(2)  (3)  (4) 


1 I  tv  nv.  ii  ,  .  lUt*  II1IUK 

,.n*5  °f  tbe  contrabass.  The  first  harmonic 
Trfv  in°+v,  ‘be#  harp,  the  player  touching  the 
iLtVnh%nVudIo'i1  As  harmonics  come  from 
motion  of  the  vibrating  substance  in  equal 
is,  it  follows  that  air-columns  may  sub- 
:tar'd  a,s  ■trtngB.  The  upper  tones 
I  i?fl.woodw  nd,  are  really  harmonics,  and 
different  registers  of  the  flute  and  the 
litv  u  depend  upon  this.  The  different 
lvyTrI)  11  gh  and  low  notes  is  espe- 

.ly  marked  on  the  clarinet.  The  brass 

'es  VeS,.vSf  weIL  V?  into  the  harmonic 
V  *V  feX’  of  them  have  the  fundn- 
•atis  „B0Ies',  for  which  the  air-column 
es*  mav  awho'f'  though  the  so-called  pedal 
ner^yeb  obtained  on  the  trombone  or 
d  wk  ,  The  higher  tones  that 

„  ,,  j  ‘he  chief  note  of  a  bell  or  gone 

se  the  vihrt0?-eS  instead.  °f  harmonics  be 
'  equal  pam  g  mtttenal  d'"-'s  not  divide 

at,  as  we  presume  that  “New  Reader”  re¬ 
fer  harmonics,  we  can  sum  up  the 

IbTe  f,hat  harmonics  arePpro- 

C®  nBaLS„tr,nss:  but  easiest  on  thin 
nonic  Twhiihg  o  Producing  only  a  single 
aes  wnTbehi  PaSanim-  with  thin  violin 
“f  ’  The  Ib  erto  I-each  ‘be  twelfth  har- 

nonies  a  rh! ™°Ut'  h,as  eRpecially  sweet 
aad  the  sweetness  of  the  harn 
nonic  is  also  noticeable.  ^ 


How  are  the  above  played? — B.  J.  D. 

A/  In  the  first  example  C  is  played  in  re- 
nnte  dtu  Potes  to  the  value  of  u  half 

omt^iT'!?at  US'  f°,ur  times.  In  the  second  ex- 
timel  il  i  Chord  Is  repeated,  being  played  four 
I™ea  n  exai"ple  1  In  the  third  case  the 
t  ?bolIu.1s  plaved  sixteen  times  ns  if 
tepented  in  thirty-second  notes.  The  mark 
on  the  stem  (or  above  a  w-hole  note)  shows 
the  denomination  of  note  to  be  used,  while  the 
noin  s,hows  how  much  of  the  measure 
must  be  filled  up  with  the  repented  notes. 
In  examples  4  and  5  the  marks  indicate  that; 
the  group  played  on  the  first  beat  (as  printed) 
must  be  repeated  for  each  other  bent  of  the 
measure.  Examples  6  and  7,  with  the  dots 
are  given  wrongly.  It  should  be  : 
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Musical  Philadelphia 


All  the  Major  Attractions  of 
a  World  Music  Centre,  Com¬ 
bined  with  Economy  and  the 
Best  in  American  Home  Life. 
Philadelphia  has  Made  Enor¬ 
mous  Advances  in  Music  ’ 
Recent  Years. 


m 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE 

(capacity  sooo) 


Read  the  Following  Carefully 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  2000  teachers  in  the  ri,v  •  ll  * 
w.th  international  reputations;  Philadelphia  posse-ses  a  fine  Svmnh  d  A'8^0™8  tOWnS’  V"y 
Opera  House  and  famous  company ;  a  Orchestra;  a  magnificent 

musical  department ;  a  number  of  Aou'ishin^^  * 

Rons  ;  an  enormous  Festival  Hall  already  planned  •  Philidel’ohia  On  ‘  f  C  ^  °r.8an  attrac' 
Opera  on  a  large  scale;  numerous  choraYand  singing 

cellent  free  musical  lihrarv  .  iu  •  i  •  j  K  •  sot,etles-  many  active  musical  clubs;  ex¬ 

lion  dollars.  The  cost  of  livina  is’  Mu5lcal  mdusl  ,nes  ' representing  an  investment  of  many  mil- 

Publicity  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Music  Teachers’  Association  (founded  tMU 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It  IS  the  special  favorite  cf  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quahty.  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CECIUAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 

4  avorable  Terms  to  Kespunsible  I'arties 

SOHMER  &  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  Ave„  Cor,  32d  St,,  New  York 


FANNIE 


Bloomfield  Zeisler 


Now  playing  in  Europe 

First  appearances  with  Nikisch  at 
the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  and 
Berlin  Philharmonic 


Address  all  mail  to 

5749  Woodlawn  Avenue  :  :  Chicago 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS' 
INTER-STATE  SYSTEM 

providing  regular 

Conservatory  Advantages 
lop  Their  Pupils  at  Home 

Graded  Course.  Tern,  Re,,o,t„,  Graduation,  Catalog,  etc. 
State  Charter.  Four  thouMiod  pupils  enrolled. 

E.  II.  SCOTT,  Prea.,  .  Steinway  Hall,  Chicago 


NORTHWESTERN 

A 


OHIO 


l  PIANO  TUNING 


SCHOOL  OF 
O 
H 
I 

O 


Courso  Includes  Player-Piano 
55,000  equipment.  Board  $2  week. 


Faust  School  of  Tuning 


I  lanofbrje.  Plnyer-PInno,  Pipe  ami  Reed  Ort-an. 
(ourve  Include*  Tuning,  Repairing,  Rejnilatlnur,  Vole 
Inir,  >  nrnlslilng,  P«IM,|„g,  dall.t  experience  in 
Lhlekeniifr  it  5Son»’  Factory, 

Olde.t  anil  beat  ei)nl]i|iri!  sellout,  formerly  with 
“Conservatory  of  Mu«ie.”  J 

Venr  book  mailed  on  request. 

27-20  GAUiSIlOltO  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 


MASON 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 


M.  BOWMAN 


EratwhRe  pupil  of,  aud  many  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  Mason,  exponent  ofthu  Mason  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Maion’i),  Steinway  Hall.  New  York 


REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

Thorough  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
shop,  enabling  students  to  start  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time;  free  practice.  Low  terms,  ioth  year. 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

2849  N.  I  lth  Straat  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


|if=S 


PRESERVE  YOUR  COPIES 
OF  THE  ETUDE 


in  the  last  example  and  means  four  staccato 
eighth  notes.  Example  6  should  be  written 
in  simpler  notation,  as  two  quarter  notes 
played  staccato. 


The  Etude  Binder 


\vJrd  “wjJm>  8°nmTy  8in°ers  Pronounce 
,  filer”  with  Zi  d  !,,e  w°rds  “ either ”  and 
« *tfl  the  l°n0  sound  of  “if” — 
j-ND  in  South  America.  ; 

They  use  this  pronunciation  because  it  is 


Q.  Does  practice  on  the  parlor  organ  in¬ 
jure  one’s  piano  technic?  (N.  F.  (?,) 

A.  Not  in  the  least.  Some  teachers  think 
that  such  work  on  n  small  organ  will  injure 
the  piano  touch,  but  it  should  rather  be  a 
benefit,  for  it  teaches  the  plnyer  an  excellent 
legato.  It  eliminates  shading  by  strength  of 
fingers,  etc.,  but  that  does  no  positive  harm 
if  piano  practice  can  be  kept  up  at  the  same 
time.  I  have  known  of  more  than  one  great 
piano  teacher  grow  enthusiastic  over  the 
benefits  derived  from  organ  practice.  But 
parlor  organ  practice  should  not  be  kept  up 
as  steadily  as  piano  practice.  It  is  a  physio¬ 
logical  fact  that  the  reed  organ  excites'  the 
nerves,  if  played  very  long  at  a  time. 


It  is  simple  but  complete,  cheap  but 
durable,  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 

It  has  a  solid  wooden  back,  which  al¬ 
ways  keeps  it  in  shape,  and  it  docs  not 
mutilate  the  contents. 

The  copies  are  instantly  but  securely 
bound  by  the  thin  slats  which  run  the 
length  of  the  periodical,  and  vet  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure. 

Bach  Binder  holds  tw-elve  copies,  or  a 
full  year's  subscription,  of  The  Etude. 


Price,  postpaid,  $1,00 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.  -  Philadelphia 


Winter,  Women  and  Beauty. 

Wind  and  cold  touch  only  to  enhance 
the  loveliness  guarded  by  LABLACHE.  It 
freshens  the  skin,  softening  away  the  wrinkles 
and  conferring  a  youthful  dainti¬ 
ness  of  complexion.  Used  b 
beautiful  and  rehned  women 
the  world  over. 


Refuse  substitutes. 

They  may  be  dangerous.  Flesh 
White,  Pink  or  Cream,  f»0c  a 
box  of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
Send  10  cts.  for  a  sample  box . 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 

French  Perfumers 
Dept.  35,126  Kingston  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


Qraoe  Morrissey,  Copyright,  1911 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


MUSIC 


EDUCATION 

in  Pianoforte, 


MR.  CADY’S  Private  Classes 

and  NORMAL  COURSES 


Harmony,  etc., 

Now  Open. 

Announcements  sent  on  application  to  Mrs. 

B.  Cady,  Secretary,  1 5  Claremont  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Calvin 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 


of  music. 


Training  school  for  supervisors 
Voice  culture,  sight-reading,  ear-training,  har¬ 
mony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold 
important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal 
schools. 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

...AND...  _ _ 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

Offers  teaching  positions,  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
Schools.  Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements! 
CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  Y  O  H  t\ 


WANTED 


SUPERVISORS 
OF  MUSIC 


Could  YOU  pass  the  Examination? 

Real  teachers  of  music  are  scarce.  We  have  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  thorough  and  yet ’■  ****. “urle°f 
music  instruction  in  the  world.  Circulars  Jree. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

TALI  ESEN  MORGAN,  1947  B’way,  New  York 


Cranberry  Piano  School 

GEORGE  FOLSOM  CRANBERRY,  Director 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 


CARNEGIE  II ALL,  NEW  YORK 


Sight  Playing'  for  Pianists 


If  you  are  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and 
have  difficulty  in  playing  NEW  MUSIC 
at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for  Booklet 
giving  full  particulars  of  our  complete 
correspondence  Course. 

A  professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the 
largest  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  to 
whom  reference  is  permitted,  .says  : 
“Your  Course  is  worth  the  price  to 
me  every  week  in  the  ^amount  of 
time  it  saves  me  alone.” 

ADDRESS 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
OF  APPUED  MUSIC 

9208  Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York  City 


New  York  School 
of  Music  and  Arts 


58  WEST  97th  STREET 
RALFE  LEECH  STERNER  -  -  -  -  Director 

For  Many  Years  New  York  City’s 
Pre-eminent  Music  School 

Park 


Delightfully  situated  between  Central 
and  the  Hudson  River 


Recognized  throughout  America  by  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  alike  as  having  the  finest  courses,  most  eminent  in¬ 
structors  and  unusual  free  advantages,  together  with  a 
home-like  atmosphere  and  proper  chaperonage. 

All  branches  of  Music  taught  from  the  beginning  to  the 
highest  artistic  finish.  Also  Elocution.  Dramatic  Art, 
Drawing,  Painting  and  Languages. 

Celebrated  faculty  including,  Qustg*  .V' 
Clarence  De  Vaux  Royer,  Ralfe  Leech 
Sterner,  Harold  A.  Fix,  Harriette  Brower, 
S  Reid  Spencer,  Mabel  V.  Rivers,  Ougltelmo 
I  ijnarini  Leonetti,  Mme.  Natalie  Le  Vinget, 
Bertha  FiVgau,  T,  E.  King,  Helen  Wolverton 
and  others. 

Concerts  Weekly  all  Year 
Send  for  Programmes  and  Booklet 

Mehlin  Piano  Used  Exclusively 


- -  r*  OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 

Dunning  system  study  for  beginners 

JPa.  bJL  system 


f  ter,  1,  .  re.se, ,  W,i  . 

•  - in  its  line  of  teaching. 


There  is 

Gabrilowitsch.  K. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Leschet.zky,  Carren  ^  book]et  l(,  , 

1  V  est  36th  Street*  New  York  City 


That  is  the  opinion  < 
vfnonn  Tohanna  Gadskt  and  many  < 

MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING. 


$70 


SIX  WEEKS  COURSE  forTeachers  and  Advanced  Students 


-  Including  Board  - 


Piano  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

riano,  Uignut  w  r  Week.  C  ass 


Leschetizky  Piano  Technic,  Two  Private  Lessons  per  Week,  Class 


Certificates,  Programs,  Catalogue 
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_  FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 

endowed  school  of  music 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  °NF 


The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  i 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information 


address  Secretary, 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Continued  from  page  145 

)  Did  the  trumpets  and  other  instruments 
■cl  rred  to  in  the  Bible  bear  any  resemblance 
0  modern  instruments  t — I.  L. 


have  been 
larger  harps 


A.  Some  did,  but  most  of  them  did  not. 
Jttbal  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  4  as  ‘  father 
of  those  who  handle  the  harp  and  organ 
But  the  harp  was  at  first  a  primitive  affair, 
with  few  strings,  and  not  often  larger  than  a 
triangle  with  two-foot  sides.  ihe  Kinnor, 
spoken  of  as  David  s  harp,  may 
a  lyre.  There  must  have  b  _ 

from  Egypt,  but  it  is  not  surely  known  which 
name  was  ’given  to  them.  The  Nebel  was 
more  like  a  dulcimer,  or  flat  hoard  frame, 
with  strings  stretched  along  it.  lhe  Asor 
David’s  "instruments  of  ten  stiings,  was 
probably  a  form  of  lyre  played  with  a  plec¬ 
trum.  The  early  organ  was  a  small  affair, 
usually  a  simple  set  of  Dan-pipes,  or  syrinx. 
The  later  Temple  organ,  called  the  Magiepha 
described  as  a  powerful  affair, 


SIX  HAND 
PIANO  MUSIC 


The  following  ensemble  pieces  include  all 
grades  and  styles,  and  are  useful  for  teaching 
purposes  and  recitals.  Most  of  them  are  by 
standard  foreign  composers,  in  the  original  edi¬ 
tions,  and  some  of  the  latest  novelties  are 
among  the  number.  We  shall  continue  to  add 
works  of  merit  from  time  to  time  until  we  have 
lists.  For  those  unfamiliar  with  this  form  of 
all  the  desirable  literature  available  on  our 
music,  selections  will  be  made  on  request. 

The  same  liberal  discount  will  he  allowed  as  on 
our  own  publications. 


so  loud 

that  when  it  was  used  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
could  not  hear  one  another  talk.  But  some 
people  think  it  was  a  large  drum,  and  the 
name  means  also  tire-shovel — hardly  a  musical 
instrument.  The  ram's-horn,  or  >.c.  ofei,  is 
still  played  at  the  Jewish  New  Year.  Other 
curved  horns  were  used,  and  a  s  '  night 
trumpet  like  our  post-horn.  Flutes  were  well 
like,  the  Talmud  holding  them  "suited  e  her 
bride  or  to  the  dead,”  as  their 


Andre, 


$0 


t.  ~ic- 


to  the  ........  --  —  ,  , 

color  could  he  made  lively  or  melancho  ■  . 
The  timbrel  or  taboret  was  a  tambourine,  an. 
came  in  several  sizes.  There  were  military 
drums  shaped  like  small  kegs.  Most  ot  the 
Instruments  came  from  Egypt,  incuding  the 
sistrum,  or  frame-woik  of  metal  bars  to  be 
jingled.  Bower  was  the  quality  most  desirecL 
and  the  Bible  tells 
with  a  loud  noise. 


Christi  Kind’l,  Gavotte . * 

KrauskOpfchen . 

Ascher,  Fanfare  Militaire .  1 

Berlioz,  Marche  Hongroise .  1 

Beethoven,  Turkish  March . 

Bellini,  Norma,  Overture  .  1 

Bach,  E.,  Awakening  of  Spring . 

Bachmann,  Sorrento  .  ^ 

Behr,  Birthday  Gavotte  .  1 

“  Sparrows’  Chirping  .  1 

“  Spring  Flowers  . 

Clark,  Torchlight  Procession  .  1 

■x’elix,  Rustic  Dance  . 

Fondey,  Girard  Gavotte . 

Gabriel-Marie,  La  Cinquajitaine 


us  to  "play  skilfully  and 


the 

the 


0  Will  a  violin  correctly  tuned  to 
niano  “A”  be  exactly  in  tunt  in  all  of 
open  strings  with  the  properly  lempered  scale 
of  the  piano t  tD.  O.) 

A  With  the  strings  of  the  violin  tuned  in 
the  scale  of  nature,  the  deviation  from  the 
tempered  scale  is  very  slight.  For  a  perfect 
fifth,  the  difference  Id  the  two  scales  is  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  semitone,  the  tempered  fifth 
being  the  smaller.  This  would  make  the  L 
string  sharp  of  the  piano,  while  the  two 
lower  strings  would  be  flat ;  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  so  slight  that  the  average  ear  can¬ 
not  perceive  it.  ...  . 

The  average  ear  could  not  perceive  an 
aberration  of  pitch  of  a  fiftieth  of  a  semi¬ 
tone,  although  the  most  expert  tuner  could 
1  have  tested  many  musical  students  in  tnis 
matter,  and  when  I  have  deflected  a  tone  a 
twelfth  of  a  semitone,  while  some  hear  th  • 
change,  they  are  in  doubt  as  tp  whether  it 
was  flatted  or  sharped.  One  point  of  violm- 
nlaving  sometimes  defies  the  piano  tuning.  A 
line  violinist  will  often  make  a  sharp  sharper, 
and  a  flat  flatter  than  it  is  on  the  piano. 
This  intensifies  the  chromatic  progression, 
but  it  is  even  further  from  the  law  of  natuial 
intonation  than  the  piano  pitch  would  be. 


Haydn, 

Heller, 


Lessons ^n  Nornfal  Methods  Public  School  Music,  Harmony.  M  V  U 

MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  230  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


O.  Iam  living  a  great  distance  away  from 
any  music  center,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  hear  the  best  works,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  well  played,  I  have  been  told  that 
jt  i  leant  to  develop  musically,  f  must  luai 
much  good  music  all  the  time.  What  am  I 
to  dot  Do  you  think  a  really  good  sound- 


reproducing  machine  would  be  of  use^to^mef 
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intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  senous 

120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 


(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

John  B.  Calvert.  D.D.,  President  212  W.  59th  St..  New  York  City 

The  Faculty  anil  Examiners  a-i.— at—v 

H.  Ran  lins  Baker  Fannie  O.  Greene  M^CauT anham  Harry  Rowe  Shelley 

Mary  Fidelia  Burt  John  Cornelia.  Grigga  M'^llLanha  Wm.^F.  Sherman 

Katharine  L.  Taylor 
R  Huntington  Woodman 


John  Cornelius  Griggs  McCall  Lanham 
Kate  S.  Chittenden  Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Pan  l  G^2°ry 

May  I.  Ditto  Gustav  O.  Hornberger  Paul  Savage 

Geo.  Coleman  Gow  26th  SEASON  CIIITTEN5H2N,  Dean 

Send  for  elroulura  and  catalogues. _  aUL  ‘ 


A  Decidedly  a  good  sound-reproducing 
machine  would  be  of  much  use,  if  its  records 
or  rolls  contain  a  suflicient  repertoire  ot  the 
standard  classics.  Instruments  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  piano-player  type  are  now  used  in 
teaching,  and  include  many  classical  and 
educational  works  in  their  lists;  while 
the  sound-reproducing  machine  records  give 
much  that  is  best  in  opera.  A  good 
cational  course  would  include  fugues 
suites  bv  Bach,  to  show  the  glories  of  coun 
terpoint'  and  canonic  imitation  in  part-writ 
ing ;  symphonies  and  sonatas  of  Haydn 
Mozart,  to  show  early  examples  of  the 
form;  all  the  Beethoven  symphonies  as 
sons  in  expressive  power :  overtures 
Mendelssohn’s  “Hebrides”  and 


Serenade  Badine .  1 

Gautier,  Secret  . 

Gobbaerts,  Marche  Triomphale . 

Golde,  Prussian  March  . 

Gossec,  From  Olden  Times . 

Gounod,  Faust,  Fantasy . 

Gurlitt,  Husarenmarsch  . 

“  Gavotte  . 

*  ‘  Capriccietta  . 

“  Ballata  . 

Two  Menuets .  ^ 

Open  Air  Dance  . 

Hirsch,  Friendship  Polonaise . 

Hofmann,  Rosebud  . 

Horvath,  Vis  a-vis,  Quadrille .  1 

Hofmann,  March . 

Keler  Bela,  Lustspiel  Overture .  1 

Koelling,  From  Norway  . 

Kramer,  Glockenspiel  . 

“  Jubelfeier,  Polonaise  . 

**  Pensionatsfreuden,  Waltzes  ...  1 

‘  *  Im  Fliigeikleide  .  1 

Leonard,  At  the  Telephone  . 

‘  ‘  Tour  in  an  Auto . 

Liftl,  Polonaise  . 

Lortzing,  Czaar  und  Zimmermann,  Fantasy 

Mayer,  Galop  Militaire  .  1 

Mendelssohn,  Hunting  Song  and  Vene¬ 
tian  Barcarolle, . .  • 

‘ '  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream,  Ov .  1 

“  Hebrides  Overture  .  1 

“  Wedding  March  .  1 

Mozart,  Magic  Flute,  Fantasy  . 

“  Magic  Flute.  Overture  .  1 

“  Menuet  in  E  flat . 

Oesten,  Alpine  Bells  . 

‘  ‘  Alpine  Glow  . 

“  Three  Sisters  .  J 

“  Arrival  of  Spring .  1 

Rathbun,  Mayday 
Ravina 
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Midsummer 

Night’s  Dream;”  Wagner  excerpts,  as  beau¬ 
tiful  examples  of  modern  harmony  ;  and  tor 
piano'  a  selection  from  Beethoven’s  sonatas, 
with  examples  of  Chopin,  Schumann  and 
Liszt.  Many  of  these  works  are  now  avail¬ 
able  for  reproduction,  and  could  form  the 
basis  of  lessons  or  club  talks  on  the  various 
schools  of  music.  A  “good  sound-reproduc¬ 
ing  machine”  will  certainly  be  of  great  use 
to  you. 


Sandre, 
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NEW 


VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 


fa<-  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 


VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


WINTER  TERM  BEGINS  MONDAY,  JANUARY  8th. 

ENROLMENT  DAY  SATURDAY  JANUARY  6th. 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address  : 

A,  K.  VIRGIL,  45  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 

- -  Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Q  Is  it  necessary  to  be  able  to  play  all  of 
the  instruments  of 'the  orchestra  before  being 
able  to  arrange  music  for  a  band? 

(A.  R.) 


A.  No,  indeed!  Berlioz,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  modern  orchestral  coloring, 
was  unable  to  play  on  any  instrument,  al¬ 
though  he  strummed  a  little  upon  the  guitar. 
Wagner,  who  wrote  gloriously  for  every 
orchestral  instrument,  was  only  able  to'  plat 
piano  and  that  rather  poorly.  But  the  com¬ 
poser  must  understand  how  every  instru¬ 
ment  is  played  and  what  It  can  do.  It  is. 
however,  a  great  help  to  an  orchestral  con- 
ductor  to  be  able  to  play  the  pianofoi’te 
well.  Most  of  them  do  so.  But  Richter,  who 
was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  conductor  of 
the  world,  wasi  a  horn  player,  and  a  great 
one,  before  he  took  up  conducting.  It  is  well 
for  the  composer,  too.  to  be  able  to  plat  his 
score  upon  the  piano  and  thus  lllustiate 
intentions  to  those  who  interpret 


Tyrolienne  Varifie .  1 

Richter,  Spring  Flowers  . 

“  Wedding  Day  . 

‘  ‘  On  Parade  . 

Barber  of  Seville,  Overture....  1 

La  Gazza  Ladra,  Overture .  2 

Tancredi,  Overture  .  1 

Marche  de  Fete .  | 

Bleue  Matinee  .  1 

Scharwenka,  Polish  Dance  . 

Suppe,  Boccaccio,  Fantasy  . 

Spindler,  Waltz  . 

“  Charge  of  the  Hussars . 

Schubert,  March  in  D  . 

“  March  in  B  minor . 

Strauss,  Radetzky  March  . 

Streabbog,  Op.  100,  No.  1,  Pas  Re¬ 
double;  No.  2,  Valse;  No. 

3,  Galop;  No.  4,  Rondoj 
No.  5,  Polonaise;  No.  6, 

Bolero  . each 

“  Op.  183,  No.  1,  Marche  ... 

“  Op.  183,  No.  2,  Valse  .... 

“  Op.  75,  March  . 

Thuillier,  Day  in  Seville.  ..,. .  1 

“  Feast  of  the  Rose . 

Tutschek,  Fruhlingsmarsch  . 

Verdi,  Aida,  Triumphal  March  . 

•  *  Trovatore,  Fantasy  . 

Voye,  Roses  of  Spring . . . 

Wollenhaupt,  Grand  Galop  Brillante.. 
Zapff,  Little  Musician  . 
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Send  for  Lists  of  Music  for 

Two  Pianos,  Eight  Hands 
Two  Pianos,  Four  Hands 
One,  Two  and  Three  Pianos 
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BUSINESS  HELPS  OF  VALUE  TO 
THE  TEACHER. 


BY  J.  L.  RICKABY. 


Few  people  realize  to  what  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  work  in  city  offices  and  business 
places  has  been  simplified  and  lightened 
by  various  contrivances  devised  or  in¬ 
vented  for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  music  teachers  are  very 
backward  in  many  things.  We  still  have 
the  lesson  “pedlar”  going  from  house  to 
house,  although,  happily,  the  number  is 
on  the  decrease.  1  he  studio  or  music 
room  is  a  necessity  to  efficient  work. 
Music  and  books  are  then  at  hand  when 
needed.  The  room  dedicated  to  musical 
work,  adorned  with  pictures,  equipped 
with  piano,  music  cabinet  and  books,  grad¬ 
ually  acquires  an  “atmosphere”  which,  in 
itself,  has  a  decided  value  to  those  who 
enter  it  for  instruction,  and  this  is  really 
beginning  to  be  recognized.  A  musical 
dictionary,  a  musical  encyclopedia,  and 
a  few  other  books  of  reference,  a  met¬ 
ronome,  two  or  three  musical  magazines, 
the  catalogs  of  the  leading  publishing 
houses,  are  all  necessities  in  a  well- 
equipped  music  room,  and  may  usually  be 
tfound  there,  but  there  are  some  thought¬ 
less  enough  to  ignore  them.  The  best 
work  cannot  be  done  without  them. 

There  are  several  accessories,  however 
that  might  be  added  to  the  teacher’s 
studio,  which,  while  they  can  be  done 
without,  and  while  they  perhaps  have  no 
direct  bearing  upon  the  pupil’s  progress 
are  yet  helpful,  useful  and,  if  nothing 
else,  they  impart  a  business-like  aspect  to 
the  teacher’s  activities. 


daily  major  and  minor  seconds.  With  a 
duplicator  such  exercises  can  be  had  in 
any  quantities,  and  there  would  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  theoretical 
knowledge  and  the  sight-reading  of  the 
pupils  using  them.  The  duplicator  has 
proved  very  useful  in  another  way.  A 
teacher  will  often  find  one  or  more  espe¬ 
cially  good  exercises  in  some  book  that 
may  not  contain  enough  of  other  material 
to  be.  worth  buying.  In  such  a  case  the 
exercises  may  easily  be  copied  for  the 
benelit  of  those  who  need  them. 


MECHANICAL  ACCESSORIES. 

First  ot  these  is  the  typewriter.  Now, 
whether  a  teacher  should  use  a  writing 
machine  or  not  is  merely  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  type¬ 
written  letter  looks  more  business-like  and, 
moreover,  such  a  letter  is  much  more 
likely  to  make  a  good  impression,  and 
therefore  to  receive  more  courteous  atten¬ 
tion  than  an  untidy,  illegible  scrawl.  A 
machine  is  easy  to  manipulate,  and  can 
be  bought  at  almost  any  price  from  ten 
dollars  up. 

A  duplicator  of  some  kind  is  a  very 
useful  adjunct  to  a  studio.  It  would  save 
much  printing.  Notices,  programs,  etc., 
can  be  reproduced  in  any  numbers.  On 
the  hektograph,  which  anyone  can  make 
for  a  few  cents,  colors  can  be  used,  and 
really  artistic  work  done.  Every  pupil 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  practice  in 
'Vriting  at  intervals  of  all  kinds,  and  espe- 


CARD  INDEXES. 

There  is  no'  office  or  business  house 
of  any  consequence  which  is  not  equipped 
with  some  card  index  system.  The  music 
teacher,  no  less  than  the  merchant  or 
banker,  can  systematize  his  affairs  with 
something  of  this  kind.  A  small  card 
index  cabinet  can  be  utilized  for  appoint¬ 
ments,  times  of  lessons,  the  daily  routine, 
accounts,  for  lessons,  music,  etc.,  and 
those  using  this  card  system  claim  much 
for  it.  It  undoubtedly  simplifies  matters 
relating  to  one’s  work,  and  renders  data 
of  all  kinds  more  easily  available. 

While  scarcely  coming  under  the  head 
of  studio  equipment,  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  things  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  is 
the  lesson  book.  In  this  the  teacher  at 
each  lesson  writes  down  the  date  and 
the  work  for  the  succeeding  one.  The 
pupil  has  no  excuse  for  omitting  anything 
ho  is  told  to  learn  or  to  practice.  If 
for  any  reason  the  lesson  is  missed  a  note 
is  made  giving  the  reason.  When  it  is 
made  up  the  new  date  is  given.  This 
pi  events  any  mistakes  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  teacher  and  patron — a 
weighty  consideration,  indeed.  Further, 
and  not  the  least  in  importance,  a  book 
of  this  kind  becomes  an  exact  record  of 
the  pupil  s  technical  progress,  and  the 
teacher,  or  anybody  else,  for  that  matter, 
can  see  at  any  time  just  what  work  has 
been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 
This,  of  course,  presupposes  a  prescribed 
course,  which  every  teacher  should  formu¬ 
late  and  go  by.  Too  many  teachers  work 
in  a  haphazard  way.  A  music  teacher 
should  strive  to  be  progressive,  up  to  date 
and  alive  to  everything  that  offers  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  his  work  more  effective, 
easier  and  more  remunerative. 


A  distinguished  philosopher  spoke  of 
architecture  as  frozen  music,  and  his 
assertion  caused  many  to  shake  their 
heads.  We  believe  this  really  beautiful 
idea  could  not  be  better  reintroduced 
than  by  calling  architecture  silent  music. 
— Goethe. 
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Visions  of  Wagner 
Mozart  at  Salzburg 
Schubert:  The 
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WHAT  OUR  STUDENTS  SAY 

“I  tuned  24  pianos  last  week  at 
S3  each.  Am  making  as  high  as 
$75  per  week  tuning.” 

K.  Weller  Daniels. 


PIANO  TUNING  PAYS 


You  Can  Learn  Piano  Tuning  at  Home  by  Devo¬ 
ting  Your  Spare  Moments  to  the  Study  of  Our 
Correspondence  System. 

ItMs^a  profession  that  can  be  converted  into  money 
at  any  time  or  place  in  the  civilized  world  at 
an  hour’s  notice.  Our  exclusive,  patented 
mechanical  aids  make  our  instructions  clear, 
understandable  and  practical  even  to  those 
who  have  had  no  previous  musical  training. 


“I  can  make  $5  to  810  most  any 
day,  tuning.  Would  not  take 
$1,000  for  my  course.” 

August  C.  Mintz. 

‘‘Have  made  as  high  as  $17.50  a 
day-”  Will  H.  Eads. 

“I  left  home  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  and  got  back  Friday  night, 
and  had  $27  above  expenses  to 
show  for  my  three  days  work 
tuning.”  A.  J.  Van  Doren. 

‘‘You  teach  quickly  and  prac¬ 
tically  that  which  here  In  Europe 
demands  a  couple  of  years  factory 
work.”  Stoyan  A.  Tsanoff, 
Graduate  Royal  Conservatory, 
Leipsic. 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 

Me  supply  free  a  Tune-a-Phone,  also  a  working  model  of  a  full-sized 
Modern,  l  pright  Action,  and  the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

OUR  WONDERFUL  INVENTION,  THE  TUNE-A-PHONE,  gives  the  exact 
number  of  beats  that  should  occur  in  the  test  intervals.  With  it  the  student 
knows  what  the  result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  descriptive  booklet.  Address, 

NILES  BRYANT  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

20  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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Along  the  Rio  Grande 

With  an  Unique  Panorama  of  Two  Republics 
The  United  States  and  Mexico 
Route  of  the  Famous 

Sunset  Limited” 

Exclusively  first-class  California  Train 
Semi-weekly  Between 

New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
24  Hours  Saving  in  Time 

New  All-steel  Pullman  Equipment— With  every 
Known  Modern  Travel  Convenience  for  the 
Man,  for  the  Woman,  for  the  Child. 


Dining  Car  Service  Best  in  the  World 

These  Two  Interesting  Books  Free,  Mention  Both 
“ California  for  the  Tourist” 

“Louisiana  and  Texas  for  the  Tourist” 


■  ' 
*  ■ 


Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  G.  E.  P.  A. 

368  or  1158  or  1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  ETUDE 


PIANO 


TEACHERS 

— will  Qud — 

"Little  Journeys  in  Melody  Land” 
"Poetical  Thoughts,”  “Melodic  Sunshine” 


and  other  composition  by  NETTIE  1>.  ELLSWORTH,  gems 
for  children  and  begin'  r.  A -l >  .nr  "r 

thematlo  olrculur  to  1>.  ELLsWOKTH  JL  <  O., 
Publisher*.  t TOO  hangainon  St.,  iBicogo,  1U* 


New  Publications 


3Z 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 


FOR 


Kindergarten  Teachers 


Mr  Batchellor  has  had  long  experience  with  little 
children  and  has  invented  many  devices  which  lead  by 
easy  graduated  steps,  from  simple  child  play  to  intelligent 
study  of  the  Tone  Language.  ,  c  ., 

lie  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 

Folding  Board,  etc.  ,  .  ,  ,  l,ij 

Prices  so  low  that  the  teacher  can  furnish  each  child 
with  his  own  material. 

Write  at  once  for  descriptive  catalog  and  information 
regarding  Correspondence  Course, 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


RAGTIME 

PIANO  PLAYING 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 


Write  for  free  Booklet 

CHRISTENSEN  MUSICAL  COLLEGE 
525  S.  Western  Avenue  Chicago 


Mon  *°  ON  TRIAL  each 
No  more  lost,  torn  or 
ragged  Sheet  Music 

like  morocco 

Holds  200  sheets  firmly 

Opens  Flat.  Flexible. 

Agents,  Dealers  write 

W.  A.  KRAIIER  CO. 
Box  6804,  Philadelphia 


Industrial  Depressions.  By  Geo.  H. 
Hull.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  -77 
pages,  many  charts.  Price,  $2.75  net. 

Students  of  the  problems  which  under¬ 
lie  our  economic  progress  will  rejoice 
to  know  that  this  important  work  has 
appeared.  The  writer  has  carefully  an¬ 
alyzed  all  of  the  great  industrial  depres¬ 
sions,  and  comes  to  the  interesting  conclu¬ 
sion  that  iron  is  the  barometer  by  which 
we  may  determine  the  extent  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  derangements.  He  clearly  indicates 
the  difference  between  a  panic  and  real 
industrial  depression.  He  refutes  the 
idea  that  over  production  is  the  cause  of 
business  stagnation.  His  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  the  influence  of  the  crops  and 
the  misapplication  of  large  capital  are 
equally  convincing.  The  remedy  which 
Mr.  Hull  suggests  is  “the  inauguration  by 
the  national  government  of  a  system  of 
collecting  and  publishing  monthly  all  per¬ 
tinent  information  in  relation  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  volume  of  construction  under  contract 
for  the  next  few  months  and  all  pertinent 
information  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of 
the  country  to  produce  construction  roa- 
terials  to  meet  the  total  demand.”  This 
will  enable  the  producers  and  consumers 
of  the  country  to  “work  in  the  light,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  dark.”  Tiie  Etude  rarely 
reviews  any  other  than  strictly  musical 
books,  but  this  work  is  intended  for  all 
serious  students  who  desire  to  secure  a 
grasp  of  the  larger  dimensions  of  the 
nation’s  welfare. 


Frans  Liszt  and  His  Music.  By  Arthur 
Hervev.  Published  by  the  John  Lane 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1.50; 
postage  10  cents. 

Liszt  was  a  diamond  with  many  fa¬ 
cets,  and  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Hervey, 
though  only  176  pages  long,  gi\es  a 
very  comprehensive  idea  of  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  great  master.  .  The  first 
chapter  consists  of  familiar  biographical 
matter,  the  second  of  his  aims  and  am¬ 
bitions  as  an  artist,  “The  Musician  and 
the  Man.”  After  this  his  compositions 
are  treated  with  more  detail.  His 
literary  works,  correspondence  and 
personal  influence  are  all  adequately 
treated.  Many  quotations  from  the 
music  of  Liszt  brighten  the  pages  con¬ 
siderably,  though  the  style  throughout 
is  readable  and  obviously  the  work  of 
a  Liszt  enthusiast. 


rN®SEME 


(PERFECT  PROCESS) 


Silk- 

Lisle 


Hosiery 


Wears  Like  “Sixty” — 

Looks  Like  V Fifty” — 

Costs  bat  Twenty-five 


The  Philosophy  of  Music.  By  Halbert 
Hains  Brittan.  Published  by  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Price,  $1.35  net. 

The  principles  of  Musical  ^Esthetics 
have  been  clouded  so  much  in  the  past 
by  writers  whose  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  obscured  by  their  emotional 
faculties  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
read  this  work  of  Dr.  Brittan’s,  if  only 
for  its  freedom  from  “musical  mush.” 
A  philosophy  of  Poetry  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  many  centuries,  but  music, 
being  a  young  art,  has  only  recently  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  stage  when  anything  like  a 
comprehensive  philosophy  is  possible. 
The  present  work  is  a  weighty,  inter¬ 
esting  book  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
well  worth  the  perusal  of  all  serious 
students. 


THERE’S  an  inde¬ 
scribable  pleasure  in 
putting  on  Notaseme  * 
Hosiery  every  morning 
— it  fits  so  snugly,  feels 
so  soft,  looks  so  silky, 
shows  instep  and  ankle  so 
sheerly. 

Its  silky  texture,  obtained 
by  the  Notaseme  Perfect 
Process — (latest  machinery, 
highly  skilled  labor, best  grade 
materials,  perfect  dyes,  exclu¬ 
sive  finishing  treatments)  — 
makes  Notaseme  Silk-Lisle 
Hosiery  permanently  as 
lustrous  and  smooth  as  silk 
itself. 


TURN  EAST  TABS 

gjjgf 

Simplest 

Binders  and 
Sheet-Turning 
Device  Made 

in 

Send  25  cts.  for  Packet 
Containing  Dozen  Sets 

TURN  EASY  CO. 

225  FingalSt.,Pittsburgh,Pa. 

UNIQUE  SERVICE 

WHEN  you  buy  a  Monarch  Type 
immediately  established  for 


>ewriter  there  is 

y  JOT  VOU  a  DlOSt 

unique  service.  You  are  made  to  realize  that 
the  manufacturer  who  made  your  machine  is 
going  to  stay  back  of  it. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company  does  not 
forget  a  typewriter  as  soon  as  it  passes  into  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  hands,  but  their  interest  is  as  keen  in  the 
Monarch  that  has  been  in  use  many  years  as  the 
one  on  its  way  to  a  prospective  customer- 


MONARCH 


LIGHT 

TOUCH 


Monthly  Payments 

Monarch  machines  mav  be  purchased  on  the 
Monthly  Payment  Plan.  Send  for  Monarch  lit¬ 
erature.  Learn  the  many  reasons  for  Monarch 
superiority.  A  post  card  will  bring  full  informa 
lion  and  address  of  nearest  office. 

The  Mon  \rch  Typewriter  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

300  BROADWAY  ::  NEW  YORK 


The  Voice  and  Its  Natural  Management, 
by  Herbert  Jennings.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25.  Bound 
in  cloth.  Numerous  illustrations,  213 
pages. 

As  with  all  books  with  a  practical 
aim,  it  is  impossible  for  the  reviewer 
to  tell  by  mere  reading  whether  the  ex¬ 
ercises  given  are  really  valuable.  Such 
exercises,  particularly  in  the  study  of 
the  voice,  must  be  carefully  tried  out 
in  actual  practice.  This  book,  however, 
impresses  us  with  its  common  sense, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the  reader 
will  learn  much  regarding  tone  and  its 
cultivation,  pronunciation,  public  speak¬ 
ing  and  stage  deportment.  The  book 
is  probably  of  more  interest  to  elocu¬ 
tionists  than  to  vocalists,  but  in  this 
day  when  elocution  in  singing  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  recognized  as  a  real  necessity, 
there  is  a  field  for  a  book  of  this  kind. 


Dr.  Henry  Coward,  the  Pioneer  Chorus- 
master.  By  J.  A.  Rogers.  Published 
by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Price,  $1.00  net;  postage,  8  cents. 

The  story  of  the  boy  who  began  life 
as  a  “bencher”  in  a  Sheffield  cutlery 
shop,  and  rose  to  be  the  chorus-master 
of  the  most  famous  chorus  in  England, 
the  home  of  choral  music,  is  of  over¬ 
whelming  interest  to  all  who  are  study¬ 
ing  music  under  disadvantageous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  others  besides.  English  read¬ 
ers  will  be  proud  of  this  sturdy  York- 
shireman  and  his  stubborn  plodding. 
An  extract  from  the  book  and  a  lengthy 
account  of  the  career  of  Dr.  Coward 
has  found  a  worthy  place  in  the  “Self- 
Help”  issue  of  The  Etude. 


Notaseme  4-ply  ca'ole-twist  heels 
and  toes,  though  ccft  and  flexible,  are 
of  amazing  long  wear. 

PRICE  LIST 

Silk  Lisle— 25c  each  postpaid 
Ladies’  Hose  in  Black  and  Tan, 
in  gauze  or  medium  thickness. 

Men’s  Half  Hose  in  Black,  Tan, 
Navy,  Grey.  Gauze,  Medium  or 
Heavy  thickness. 

Pure  Silk — 50c  each  postpaid 
Ladies’  Hose — Lisle  top— White, 
Black,  Tan  in  Gauze  thickness  only. 

Men’s  Half  Hose — Black,  Tan, 
Navy, Grey  in  Gauze  or  heavy  thickness. 

Order  by  mail.  Be  sure  and  men¬ 
tion  Size,  Thickness,  Color, 

P.  O.  Stamps  accepted. 
Mitchell  Hosiery  Company 
1711-1713  Ionic  St„  Phila,  Pa. 


The  Musical  Amateur,  by  Robert 
Haven  Schauffler.  Published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
262  pages.  Price,  $1.25,  net. 

The  importance  of  the  musical  ama¬ 
teur  is  a  factor  which  is  only  now  at¬ 
taining  its  due  place  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  musical  world. 
This  country  abounds  in  excellent  mu¬ 
sicians,  both  native  and  foreign,  but  the 
amateur  who  has  a  real  understanding 
of  music,  and  is  at  the  same  time  not 
anxious  to  rush  into  the  professional 
ranks,  is  far  more  rare.  This  book  will 
help  to  create  more  and  will  encourage 
those  who  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  musical  appreciation.  Also  it 
will  interest  the  jaded  professional  mu¬ 
sician.  who  will  find  in  it  much  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  his  own  musical  growth. 
The  Musical  Amateur  is  written  in  a 
pleasant,  discursive,  mildly  humorous 


Two  Hundred  Opera  Plots,  by  Gladys 
Davidson.  Published  in  two  volumes 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  447  pages,  16  portraits  of 
opera  composers.  Price,  $2.50  the  set, 
two  volumes. 

At  the  head  of  each  plot  described  is 
given  the  name  of  the  composer,  the 
librettist,  the  date  and  place  of  first 
production,  and  a  list  of  the  principal 
characters.  A  splendid  catholicity  is 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  material, 
and  we  find  not  only  the  most  recent 
works  of  Strauss,  Debussy,  Massenet, 
and  the  modern  writers,  but  also  the 
works  of  the  past — Gluck,  Wagner, 
Marschner.  etc.  The  light  operas  of 
Sullivan,  Johann  Strauss,  Offenbach, 
Planquette,  Edward  German  and  others 
also  receive  adequate  attention.  The 
author  seems  to  have  confined  herself 
to  operas  already  familiar  and  success¬ 
ful.  and  has  shown  admirable  discrimi¬ 
nation.  The  style  throughout  is  clear, 
readable  and  as  interesting  as  the  need 
for  brevity  permits  the  author  to  make 
it. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever 
DR.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD’S 

Oriental  Cream 

or  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER 

Removes  Tnn,  Pimples, 
T  ivckles,  Moth  Patches, 
Rash  and  Skin  Diseases, 

*  ery  blemish  od 
beauty,  and  de¬ 
ifies  detection  It 
has  stood  the  test 
of  64  years,  and 
is  so  harmless  we 
taste  it  to  be  sure 
it  is  properly 
made.  Accept 
no  counterfeit  of 
similar  name. 
Dr.  L  A.  Sayre 
said  to  a  lady  of 
the  baut  ton  (a 
patient)  *  “A* 
you  ladies  will  use  them,  I  recommend  *  Uouraud  s 
Cream’  as  the  least  harmful  of  all  the  skin  preparation? 
1'or  S a  e  by  Druggist  and  Department  Store. 
Send  He  in  stamps  for  a  book  of  Gcuraud's  Oriental 
Beauty  Leaves,  a  handy  little  volume  of  perfumed 
powder  leaves  which  can  be  slipped  inlo  the  purse  and 
used  in  any  emergency. 

FF.RD  T.  HOPKINS,  Pioprietor 
37  Great  Jones  Street  New  Yo  K 


MASON  METHOD 


BESSIE  MORCAN 

Plan  1st— I  nut  ruction 

Thin  i*  to  certify  that  Miss  Bessie 
Morgan  has  unusual  musical  talent 
aud  ability  aud  tact  ns  a  teacher, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 

recommend  her. 


Studio:  50  Jefferson 
Jersey  City  Heights 
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vein,  and  contains  ideas  of  value. 
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Hair  Like  This 


pnrr  Let  me  send  J°l 
FKLL  a  remarkin' 
treatment  for  Baldu'iu*- 
druff.Grny  Hair,  etc.,  at »y 
expense.  It  will  surprise  ao 
delight  you.  Write  today 

WM.  CHAS,  KEENE,  ?rti 
Lorrimer  Institute 
Dept.  31 2 1  Baltimore,  Md 
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LITTLE  “MADAMA  BUTTERFLY.” 

In  Wakeling  Dry’s  biography  of  Puc¬ 
cini  an  interesting  anecdote  is  related 
with  regard  to  Madama  Butterfly.  As 
all  the  world  now  knows  this  opera  was 
a  dismal  failure  on  its  initial  production 
at  La  Scala,  Milan. 

“He  (Puccini)  tells  an  amusing  story 
of  a  little  incident  occasioned  by  the 
fiasco,  which,  he  says,  brought  him  at 
least  some  little  consolation,  and  atoned 
for  much  disillusion.  A  bookkeeper  at 
Genoa,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Puccini,  in¬ 
dignant  at  what  he  considered  the  out¬ 
rageous  treatment— for  it  was  nothing 
else  meted  out  to  his  favorite  composer, 
went  to  the  City  Hall  to  register  the  birth 
of  a  daughter.  When  the  clerk  asked 
the  name  of  the  child,  he  replied,  ‘Butter¬ 
fly.’  ‘What!’  said  the  official,  ‘do  you 
want  to  brand  your  child  for  life  with 
the  memory  of  a  failure?’  But  the 
father  persisted,  and  so  as  Butterfly  the 
child  was  entered.  A  little  time  after  this 
Puccini  heard  of  the  incident,  and  rather 
touched  with  the  simple  devotion,  asked 
the  father  to  bring  the  child  to  see  him. 
On  the  appointed  day,  Puccini  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  saw  a  long  stream 
of  people  approaching  his  front  door. 
Not  only  did  the  father  bring  little  ‘But¬ 
terfly,’  but,  as  in  the  first  act  of  the 
opera  from  which  her  name  was  derived, 
her  mother,  sisters,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
as  well  in  fact  the  whole  surviving 
members  of  the  genealogical  tree.  Puc¬ 
cini  laughingly  said  at  the  end  of  a  try¬ 
ing  afternoon  that  it  was  the  most  trying 
reception  he  had  ever  held.” 
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Pupils  of  Vincennes  School. 

Dance  of  the  Winds,  Peabody;  At  the 
.akoside,  Engelmann,  Day  Dreams  Reverie, 
t  ieldhouse ;  March  of  the  Gnomes  (G  hds.), 
\i  i  ,,StoSe  kalel(3oscope,  Engelmann  ;  Heart's 
Melody,  Engelmann;  Papillon  Roses,  Thome; 
Morceau  Salon  Goerdeler ;  Idilio,  Lack ; 
Iiomenade  Polka  (6  hds.),  Ringuet ;  Apr! 
Showers,  Pink;  March  Milltalre  (8  hds  ) 


Iu/nls  of  Pawnee  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Joy  Days  in  May,  Behr ;  Jolly  Darkies 
Bechter ;  May  Queen,  Goerdeler Valsette 

Paili“vbevvAiPeter  It>.utnI)kln  Eater,  Spaulding! 
u  y,-  WMspers,  Ivrogmann  ;  March,  Blose  ; 
Moonlight  Serenade  (8  hds.),  Lange;  Loyal 
r  +!S’  Engelmann;  Jewel  Dance,  Engel 
fBy  tke  ,Fil'e®ide  <4  Ilcis  ).  Fearis;  Dane!  of 
the  Marionettes,  Necke ;  Rose.  Bohm  ;  Dance 
Rustique  (4  hds.),  Mason;  The  Bird  at  Sea, 
Ben‘T  Smart  ;  Sonata,  Op.  40  No  2 
I.eethoyen;  Home,  Sweet  Home  (Pedal  study 
with  one  finger),  Mason;  Gypsy  Rondo 
Haydn  ;  Valse,  Op.  18,  Chopin  ;  Dancing 
Stars,  Drumheller;  Caprice  Valse  (4  hds  ) 

Rubinst®nenS:  TUnnia’  Wely :  Tarantetlk 


rU&  RufhDennafs.  McLeM  8tevenson  and 
Don  Juan  (4  hds  ),  Mozart;  Russian  Inter- 
«!?<?, Z?.r/4  bds.).  Franke;  The  Little  Stranger, 
Mo0  e  d  ns  V  Eife  s  Golden  Morn  (vocal) 
E^rtweli  Jones;  Indian  War  Dance.  Brown- 
off .  Bloom  and  Blossom  Waltz  (6  hds.) 
Holst ;  Star  of  Hope,  Kennedy;  Allegro  from 
Quartet  In  F,  Mozart;  Buttei'flles,  RusseU 
Quartet  from  “Rigoietto"  (4  hds.),  Verdi' 
r  ?.°l«t :  .  Andante, 


mi  "  ;  ^  tvucaii,  noisi  :  Annnntp 

heme  from  ‘Surprise  Symphony,”  Haydn- 
ihe  Rock  Rose,  Smallwood;  .June  Morning 
•zr  ^  *  y  .  Drumheller^; 


m-se^>  am  good  fortune. — Walt 

Whitman. 


W*  Corps  Bo  vet ;  Feathered  Songsters 
«mDS  1  ConvPnt  Bells,  Boll- 
trio)  ’  sm  u  t  S  DkS  °n  the  Wave  (vocnl 


BEETHOVEN  CONSERVATORY 


OF 


MUSIC 


tlJwe°,',deSAnahSreSt?ndb/St  mus!c  school  In 
me  west.  All  branches  of  music  taught. 

Specially  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 

FREE  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
on  application  to 

n  w  o  BROS-  EPSTEIN 

"  W  Cor.  Taylor  and  Olive  Sts..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

University  Professional  School,  for  the  comprehensive 
y  o  practical  and  theoretical  music,  either  as  a  pro- 
iSq ,!  °[  2?  an  dement  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore 
ot  Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago's  most  attractive  suburb. 

I.  Course  in  Applied  Music,  leading  to 
n  _  the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Music. 

II.  Course  In  Theory  and  History  of 

Music,  leading  to  the  Degree  of 
...  Bachelor  of  Music, 
fir  i  ?sl  Graduate  Course. 

\r  (t*terary-Musical  Course. 

.  Course  in  Public  School  Music 
Methods. 

VI.  Normal  Course  in  Piano  Methods. 

of  I  ihLrSe|  A  11  andAV  "?clude  li,erary  s,udies College 
of  Ubersl  Art,  or  Academy  without  extra  expense. 

orough  Preparatory  Department  is  maintained. 

'  he  *nvyonment  is  perfect  and  social  advantages  supe- 
of  de3Crlpli0ns  °f  roar xs  and  book 

_ F'  C-  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Evanston,  Ill. 


Pupils  of  Miss  d’Autremont. 

Tnrfle  n  ,.Revi<7  l4  hds>-  Engelmann; 
L11 l*ye  Doves,  Engelmann  ;  March  of  the 

Ph«rtVi^.eaim  Fparls  :  Making  Kitty  Dance 
Chadwick;  Garland  of  Roses  Waltz,  Strenb- 

Refh’wayTvta8  ‘l  Lark'  Flnk:  Bicycle  Gallop, 
-.  Morning  prayer.  Streabbog;  Pixies 
Slid  tig  Down  Hill,  Brown  ;  Dorothy  (Old 
English  Dance),  .Smith;  Even'ng  Greeting 
Heins  Fountain,  Bohm;  Moonlight  Reverie 
(4  hds.).  Allen;  Loves  Golden  Star.  Drtim- 
heller ;  T  willght,  Guy;  Evening  Stnr  Reverie, 
Goerdeler :  Silver  Stars,  Bohm;  Melody  for 
Loft  Hand,  Hofmann:  Dance  of  the  Demons, 
Holst  :  Narcissus,  Nevin  ;  Concert  March 
Vvollenhaupt.  ’ 

Pupils  of  Miss  Mary  Banes  Taylor. 

Rigoietto  (4  hds.),  Verdi;  Merrv  Bobolink 

»rn:„Ger“an  Sonpr‘  Npapolitan  Song! 
Uchaikowsky ;  Finale  from  Sonata  No  9 
Haydn;  A  Birthday  (song).  R.  Huntington 
'J’°°dra,’r?  Humoresque.  Dvorak  :  Curious 
Story,  Heller;  Air  and  Variations  (violin) 
Haydn  ;  Sofrentino,  Lack;  Soiree  de  Vienne 

Pr  iHnPrt'V  SKt  \  P‘bl0?nisp  Militaire,  Chopin; 
xr  (song).  Schubert:  Hunting  Song 

Mendelssohn ;  Spinning  Song  from  “Flying 

WebCerman’  Wagnpr-L!szt ;  Concertst'uck, 


musical  pins 


fpp 

% 

LadU3 

V\3  f'v  — 

Vli - 

jewelry  for  musical  people. 

Every  Music  Lover  Should  Have  a  Set. 

man  p,NS.  are  made  for  either  ,ad>’  or  gentle¬ 
man.  Can  be  worn  on  cuffs  or  collar  as  a  class 
pin,  or  as  a  badge,  or  as  a  stick  pin  Rear  the 
sPS"ale  Ottering  “NEVER  ‘B  FLAT’" 

..SHARP,'  "  “AlwIVs 

ive  smiLk,  L‘  1  ,  These  Plns  make  an  attract¬ 
or  Pupils.  ting  P«a««t  for  Teacher* 

set  of  3,  25c  prepaid  in  Roman  Gold  plated 

I  p*“  » 

ioveltls0rvf„r,0gn  °f  °ther  musicaI  lewe|ry 

*tc  in  mini,  nS’  DrUms‘  Ba"i°s'  Mandolins, 
-tc.,  in  miniature  as  pins  and  charms. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P  n  nils  of  Miss  Pen  ah  Miles. 

At?..IinUeL(2.  pia?os)-  Mozart;  Vnlse  Brilliant, 
AhreH  ;  Marionette's  Valse  (8  hds.).  I’arlow; 
Ihe  Myrtles,  Wnchs :  La  Grace  (4  lids.), 
?sol?“:,Rl'stip  Fanpp  (6  hds.).  Rolling  ;  Valse 
(8  hds.),  T  schnlkowsky  ;  II  Deslderlo,  Cramer- 
,  <8  TIhds->  Eggllng  ;  Flower 
Fa  les  (4  lids.),  Holst;  Skylark’s  Song 
Kolllng;  March  of  the  Dwarfs  (fi  hds.), 
Grieg;  Turkischer  Marsch  (8  hds  ),  Roethoven. 

Pupils  of  the  Colorado  Colleqc  School  of 
Music. 

Rondo  Caprlccloso.  Mendelssohn;  Allegretto 
vivace.  Op  31-3,  Beethoven:  A  la  Blon  Almee, 
Schuett :  Allegretto  vivace.  Beethoven  :  Kam- 
ennoi  Ostrow,  Rubinstein  ;  Scherzo.  Clio'pln. 

Pupils  of  Greensboro  Female  Colleqc. 

Hungarian  Rhnpsodte.  No.  8,  Liszt;  Oon- 
certsttick.  “Das  Voglein”  (flute  solo),  Popp- 

nnn;‘'»c' V  I1n,Vt°l!l"il  (I°'ca’>-  Verdi;  Concerto, 
Op.  26  (violin).  Bruch  ;  Gavotte  and  Mussette 
Sgnmbnti;  Arabesque,  Debussy;  Ballade,  Op! 
Cnopln.  v 

Pupils  of  Leopold  'Wolfsohn. 

Ar  <r,'JiUi0Iti)'  G  minor  (third  movement), 
Mendelssohn;  Polonaise.  E  major,  Liszt- 
1 1  oncerto.  G  minor  (third  moA-ement),  St. 
Saens  ;  Sonata,  Op.  53,  Beethoven  ;  Concerto. 

A  minor  Op.  16  (first  movement).  Grieg; 

<  ampanella,  Liszt  :  Wedding  March  and  Elfin 
Dance  from  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream” 
Mendelssohn-Liszt ;  Andante  Snianata  and 
Polonaise,  Op.  22.  Chopin  ;  Concert  Para¬ 
phrase  on  Weber’s  “Invitation  to  the  Dance,” 
lauslg;  Capricelo  Brlllant.  Mendelssohn. 

Pupils  of  John  Procter  Mills 

Allegretto,  Kohler;  Katv-Did.  Cochran  ; 
Mhere  Poppies  Bloom.  Clough-Lelghter 
IV'to-Ay,  Cochran;  Cuckoo.  Becker:  The  Fair 
ourlitt ;  Nocturne.  Reinecke  ;  Valse  Bohm- 
Mazurka  Lichner ;  Song  Without  Words. 

T  a  1  cli  ,  Little  Friends  Polka,  Stroabbo’g; 

CamP  of  the  Gypsies, 
Behr.  Air  dp  Ballet.  On  the  Plaza  0  W 
1  Melody  in  P  (4  hds.).  Rubinstein; 

Ton^n  .  '^r  ee'  !  in  V  ,St-  GpO'  Sp’s  Promenade. 

.To  ns  on ,  Monuot,  I*aderewski ;  Fraerniont  of 
Sonata,  Beethoven. 


WESTERN  SCHOOLS 


IOWAN  leading  musical 

Jtvy  VVrt  J  INSTITUTION  :  :  :  : 


MIDWESTERN  £,°uNs°£ 


DANIEL  BONUS,  President 

Superior  faculty  of  instructors  in  all  departments.  Pupils 

,2nt"  a>an.y  time'  Wnte  for  catal°8. 

263-276  K.  P.  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


University  School  of  Music 


Ann  Arbor.  Michioan.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Director 

Affiliated  With  University  of  Michigan,  Artlit  ‘.eaoheri  cl 
wide  recognition,  Chorul  Union  of  300  voices,  Orchestra  o!  60 
dP  'rV°rr'"  by  W°rJrt'“  “rlis,s-  V csti valof°four 

historical 

Charles  A.  Sink,  Secretary 


Michig  an  Conservatory  of  Music 

FREDER'C  L.  ABEL,  General  Manager  ^ 

Faculty  and 


. Hi„„0!  Mny  Ugg'tl 


DANA’S 


musical  institute 

WARREN,  OHIO  1  ^ 


pupUs/1  Building, "for  practice  (ne^-)'"  Pure  beaudTuTcity  h^l  Fi"e  dormit°™s  for 

64-page  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  sketch  to  UAL  H* DANA  PR  A  M  epRCrr,Tt  ^  time'  Sen<1  ,0r 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

—  ■  eThe  — _ = 


Carson  Voice  Studios 


6th  and  Morrison— Stearns  Bldg. 

ROBERT  BOICE  CARSON,  Tenor,  -  Director 

RHEA  CARSON,  Soprano.  -  Assistant 

LIST  OF  PROMINENT  PUPILS  BEFORE 
THE  PUBLIC  ON  APPLICATION 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson  will  be  available  for  Ora¬ 
torio  Concerts  and  Recitals.  For  further  infor- 
motion  address  K,  B.  Carson. 

In  Europe  from  June  15th  to  September  isth _ 

concertizmg.  ° 


NTl  OV  MC8IC  IN  J’ORTLANIt,  OREGON 
No.  1  (lots  Fourth  Street,  Portland,  Ore 

N.  W.  Normal  School  of  Music  and  Art 

INCORPORATED 

e£honrfd  Our  graduates  are 


.Ma-011)  Director 


HOV  a  IK.O.N  >V|| jtELEK,  Secretary™ 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
Theory. 


MARY  C. 

Art  of  Singing. 


kE|  moOIkNES.  conservatory  of  music 

QC  _ •  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


wwsBitsrjaaffi" 

4241  MiiNNCAPULIS  SCHOOL  OF  MLSir 

Eighth  si.,  s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  MinaaaPa|is. 

THE  RECOGNIZEO^EADIAG^NSTITCTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  DD' 

So ur ila’a8^ v e! i  'i n  k’u ro^rn?! i°8 o h oo  1  a’  1’, J ' rZ r v a u!" “ ‘of  fl r.7 (IT  Fa“al°v*7  P  P'0T0r‘“i““''’.  '’Qxal  in  standard  to  similar 
onen  K1"""'  Hvrllnl  llnll  scaling  600.  Two-manual  pedal  pl£e  orcon  rPuln0I!,r|flVe'H  E“Ch  li,'Par,raeot  under  Master,  of 
optn  all  the-  r.  P,„„ls  „,ay  ,.nter  at  any  time.  Send  for  fliu.lrafed  PataLg  E  “**e  f0r  actiu«  and  °Per»-  School 


SIXTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choial 
Solely  of  150  voices,  Orch<stra,  Recit- 
als  by  World's  Artists,  May  Music 

PnhVie'  1Ia7li1,ty  ,Concprt5.  Superior 
Public  School  Music  Course,  Teacher's 
Training  Course,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin 
Harmony.  Doimitories  for  students.’ 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean.  Appleton.  Wis. 


Detroit  Conservatory 

Of  Music  FranC'S  DirI°orrke’  M’A’ 


FINEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  WEST 
37th  Year. 


Among  the  Faculty  are  found  : 

F/ano;  H'  C-  Peaae,  Vocal: 
Herbert  Milliken,  Fio/m;  Mrs.  Alice  Spencer 
Dennis  Public  School  Music;  Mrs.  K.  C. 
Margah,  Public  School  Dintving. 

Slmlt  nlN  enter  al  any  time.  Dormitory  In  conjunction. 


MISS  CLARA  BAUR, 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN 

Elocution  MUSIC-Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 

Hidhland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Send  f«»r  Itemized  Price  List 
and  Samples 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 

and  Samples 

MUSIC  PRINTERS 

AND  ENGRAVERS 


Columbia  Ave„  nucl  Randolph  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers 


ISO 


THE  ETUDE 


CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 


LORENA  BERESFORD 

TEACHER,  SINGER,  COMPOSER 


For  terms,  address 

SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
Fine  Arts  Bldo.,  Chicago 


Arthur  Beresford 


Bass  Baritone 

Author,  "Hints  To  Vocal  Students” 
STUDIO 

72  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  DRAKE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

full  orchestral  routine  for  soloists 


r»  eth  Floor  Auditorium  Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 

U.  OMi  *  MINNIE  EATON  BEAUMONT— Soprano 

HARRY  R.  DETWEII.ER— Piano,  Theory  AURORA  ARNOLD  CRAIG— Contralto 

SARA  MACADAM  COOKE— Piano,  Theory  KATE  COHEN— Voice  and  Accompaniment 

EAKU0K.8DKAKEfviPou“-Dlrector  BLANCHE  BLOOD,  YloUn-Aaaoclate  Director 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

*  **  - - -  ..n  TJL'fn 


CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 


PIANO 


J.  B.  HALL,  Manager 


VOICE  s  VIOLIN  :  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  s  DRAWING 

Faculty  of  Sixty.  Fall  Term  Begins  Sept.  I  1th  191  1 

-  For  latest  Catalog,  address 


509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


MRS.  CROSBY 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 


ADAMS 


Mrs.  Adams  receives  students  and 
teachers  from  October  IsJ  to  June  1st 
in  practical,  every-day  technical  work, 
and  in  the  artistic  interpretation  of 
Music.  Teachers  may  come  at  any  time 
for  whatever  period  of  study  desired. 

Annual  summer  class  in  August  for 
teachers  in  the  study  and  interpretation 
of  graded  lists  of  teaching  material. 
Send  for  circular. 


Write  for  further  particulars  to 


CROSBY  ADAMS  Oak  Part  (Chicago)  I 


Marx  E.  Oberndorfer 


PIANIST 

Accompanist  Coach 


Stereopticon  Musicales  in 
conjunction  with  Anne 
Sbaw  Faulkner 


FINE  ARTS  BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


Founded  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood 


HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  ARTISTRY 

D-  rFORflA  kTORFR  President-  MAURICE  ROSENFELD;  Organ  and  Theory.  WALTER 
KELLER  DiPect-^  Vocal  «  A  WILLETT;  Violin,  BERNHARD  USTEMANN;  and  others 
For  catalogue  address  L.  F.  GETCHELL,  Business  Manager,  ::  Room  71 1.  410  South  M.chrgan  Avenue 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


Kimball  Hall.  300-310  S. Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO  -  ILL. 


One  of  America’s  largest,  most  successful  centers  for  the  study  of  all  branches  of  Music  and  Dramatic 

flam,  srmmgi 

Twenty-sixth  Season. 


JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 


President 


HERMAN 


DEYR  I  ES— . 


Formerly  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Co  vent  Garden,  Grand  Opera  and  Opera 
Comique. 


518-528  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  Ill- 


Students  for  voice  culture  and  opera 
coaching.  Concerts  to  be  given  by 
pupils  in  Music  Hall.  Opera  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Illinois  Theatre. 


MRS.  HERMAN  DEVRIES,  Assistant 


Seventeenth  Season 


CHICAGO  PIANO  COLLEGE 


(Piano-Musicianship) 


A  School  for  F.nrne-t  Strident,.  Ontnlogue  Upon  Application 

HARMON  H.  WATT  1  Directors 
ELEANOR  F.  GODFREY  (  UlreCt0  S 

KIMBALL  HALL  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ROSSETTER  G. 


Composition  and  Theory 
Musical  Lectures 


MRS.  FANNIE  L.  G. 


Plano 

Special  Work  for  Teachers 
Studio:  721  Fine  Arts  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 


(Formerly  the  Episcopal  Conservatory) 


4205  GRAND  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

•  affiliated  wiih  Victoria  College  of  Music,  London,  England 


Season  Opened 
Thursday,  Sept.  7,  1911 


■Unsurpassed  faculty  of  instructors  in  all  departments  of  Music  and  Art.  Especial  training  for  Public 
Schoo^ S^iervteors.  BOARpjjjQ  school  for  music  students  in  Chicago,  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  boulevards  in  the  city. 

MRS.  ESTELLA  TRANSOM 
PRESIDENT 


GETtTKCDE  KADLE-PAlt ADIS,  Director 


BOOKS  ABOUT  OPERA. 

The  question  of  opera  is  one  which 
offers  a  very  wide  field  of  study,  and 
enough  books  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  to  fill  an  entire  Carnegie  library. 
The  student  who  wishes  to  go  into  it, 
however,  will  have  no  need  to  read  them 
all.  There  are  a  few  which  contain 
practically  all  the  information  that  the 
majority  of  students  will  require.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Apthorp  has  written  a  book  en¬ 
titled  The  Opera:  Past  and  Present, 
which  deals  mainly  with  the  aesthetic  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  opera,  showing  the  influence 
of  one  school  upon  another.  The  Opera, 
by  R.  A.  Streatfield,  is  a  most  desirable 
book  to  read,  and  Opera,  by  E.  Mark¬ 
ham  Lee,  can  also  be  recommended. 

Opera  plots  have  proved  a  fruitful 
field  for  musical  writers,  and  there  are 
many  excellent  books  dealing  with  this 
subject.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  The 
Standard  Operas:  Their  Plots,  their 
Music  and  Their  Composers,  by  George 
P.  Upton,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  book  of  this  kind.  Other  excel¬ 
lent  works  of  this  class  are  Ope)  a 
Stories,  by  Henry  L.  Mason;  The 
Standard  Opera  Glass,  by  C.  Annesley; 
A  Guide  to  the  Opera,  by  Esther  Single- 
ton;  Favorite  Operas,  by  Cuthbert  Had¬ 
den,  and  Two  Hundred  Opera  Plots,  by 
Gladys  Davidson.  Mabel  Wagn  ell’s 
Stars  of  the  Operas  gives  descriptions 
of  twelve  operas,  and  a  series  of  per¬ 
sonal  sketches. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
operatic  information  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  upon  Wagner.  Adolphe 
Jullien’s  Richard  Wagner:  His  Life  and 
Works  is  full  of  vastly  interesting  read¬ 
ing  upon  Wagner’s  life  and  aims  and 
ideals,  and  is  written  with  great  critical 
acumen.  Mr.  H.  T.  Finck’s  Wagner  and 
His  Works  contains  much  that  every 
opera-goer  ought  to  know.  As  regards 
the  Wagner  operas  in  particular,  F.  P. 
Patterson’s  The  Lett  Motives  of  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful,"’ as  will  Gustav  Kobbe’s  The  Ring 
of  ’the  Nibelung.  And  students  who  like 
■their  reading  to  be  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  will  get  what  they  need 
in  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  The  Perfect 
Wasnerite. 


CentvaIL3tno  School  of  flllusic 


Wlmt  Is  the  value  of  u  eomhlnnllon  of  the  ARTISTIC!  and  the  PRACTICAL  in  education? 

Complete  Course  in  PIANO ,  VOICE,  THEORY  and  DRAMATIC  ART , 
including:  Comprehensive  BUSINESS  TRAINING  in  all 
Departments  for  Graduation 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 


S  ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary,  Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  II. 


MUSICAL 

BIOGRAPHY 


LIFE  STORIES  OF  GREAT  COM¬ 
POSERS 


Thirty-five  Biographies  of  the  Great 
Masters.  Compiled  by  a  staff  of  able 
critics,  historians  and  writers. 

These  thirty-five  biographies  include  all  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  development  of  the  art 
of  music.  They  are  written  in  an  authorita¬ 
tive,  yet  stirring  and  fascinating  manner.  As 
a  book  of  reference  it  will  be  found  a  most 
profitable  investment.  The  book  is  finely 
illustrated  with  full-page  portraits. 

Price.  S1.50 


THE  MASTERS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A  Hand-Book  of  Musical  Literature  for 
Musical  Clubs,  Classes  and 
Private  Students 

The  First  Part  contains  material  for  Ten 
Musical  Evenings  or  Classes  relating  to  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Liszt. 

The  Second  Part  contains  Six  Musical 
Evenings  or  Programs,  upon  Brahms,  Grieg, 
Gottschalk  and  Mason ,  MacDowell,  Arthur 
Foote  and  Mrs.  II .  II.  A.  Beach,  Schar- 
wenka,  Jensen  and  Paderewski,  Rubinstein 
and  Tschaikowsky,  and  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
grams  of  American  composers. 

Price,  $1.50 


FIRST  STUDIES  IN  MUSIC  BIOG¬ 
RAPHY 


By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

Teachers  who  know  the  superior  value  of 
biography  over  history  for  first  study  will 
secure  the  best  results  in  their  classroom 
work  with  this  volume.  Events  in  Ameri* 
can  history  are  deftly  woven  in,  and  the 
reader  gets  an  historical  picture  from  bio¬ 
graphical  study. 

A  full  and  complete  sketch  of  every  com¬ 
poser’s  life  is  given. 

Price,  $1.50 


CELEBRATED  PIANISTS 

OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  A.  EHRLICH 

Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
portraits  of  European  and  American 
Pianists  of  the  past  and  present 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable  works  on  musical  biography  published. 
This  American  edition  contains  new  material 
relating  to  pianists  in  America. 

Contains  424  pages.  Each  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pianists  has  a  biographical 
sketch  of  from  'one  to  thirty-six  pages. 
Price,  Red  Cloth  and  Cold,  $2.00 


MUSICAL  VAGUENESS. 

Music  appeals  so  much  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  that  a  large  number  of  people  are 
only  dimly  aware — if  aware  at  all — that 
music  can  also  appeal  to  the  reason,  and 
that  its  laws  are  quite  as  necessary  as 
the  laws  of  grammar.  Failure  to  realize 
this  is  the  cause  of  much  sentimentality 
in  musical  matters,  and  is  really  inex¬ 
cusable  among  music  teachers  and 
students.  In  his  book  cn  Touch,  Phras¬ 
ing  and  Interpretation  Mr,  Alfred  John¬ 
stone  makes  the  following  remarks: 

“With  a  teacher,  above  all  people, 
vagueness  or  cant,  either  in  himself  or 
in  his  pupil,  should  not  for  a  moment  be 
tolerated.  His  business  is  to  learn,  to 
analyze,  to  understand  clearly,  and  to 
present  the  result  of  his  knowledge  and 
analysis  before  his  pupils  in  some  form 
which  will  not  alone  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  them,  but  which  will  also  appeal 
forcibly  and  effectively  to  them.  The 
analysis  must  be  clear;  the  expression 
must  be  lucid ;  the  appeal  must  be 
forcible.  Such  a  systematic  method 
among  teachers  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  lessening  the  prevalence  of  cant, 
by  bringing  upon  its  ignorant  users  the 
ridicule  of  a  public  sufficiently  to  prevent 
its  toleration.” 


PICTURES  FROM  THE  LIVES  OF 
THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS 

FOR  CHILDREN 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

This  is  an  idtal  music  book  for  a  child, 
because — 

In  the  story  encircling  the  biographies 
there  is  another  story  of  happy,  healthy 
chiid-lite. 

The  story,  besides  teaching  biography  de¬ 
lightfully,  "teaches  also  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory. 

Short  Saxon  words  predominate.  Sen 
tences  are  short,  the  meaning  always  clear 
and  direct. 

Price,  $1.25 


THE  PETITE  LIBRARY 

By  EDWARD  FRANCIS 
HANDY  POCKET  BIOCRAPHIES 
LIFE  AND  WORKS  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Weber.  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Cho¬ 
pin,  Liszt,  Wagner,  LIFE  of  Mozart 
Price,  35  Cents  each;  $3.00  per  set, 
boxed. 

Size,  2%  x  31/.,  125  pages.  Bound  in 

'Red  Cloth. 

These  miniature  biographies  are  not  has¬ 
tily  prepared  sketches,  but  careful  conden¬ 
sations  of  the  most  essential  facts  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  Great  Masters  so 
mentioned.  Appended  to  each  (except 
Mozart)  is  a  list  of  the  most  important 
compositions  of  the  Master. 


RICHARD  WAGNER 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 


Fear  is  an  acid  which  is  pumped  into 
one’s  atmosphere.  It  causes  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  asphyxiation  and 
sometimes  death ;  death  to  energy  and  all 
growth  —Horace  Fletcher. 


By  A.  JULLIEN 

A  Notable  Biography  of  the  Most  Signifi¬ 
cant  Musician  of  the  Last  Century. 

The  interest  in  a  great  novel,  a  great 
play,  or  a  great  life  is  in  the  struggle. 
The  stronger  the  struggle  the  greater  the 
interest.  No  musician  ever  struggled 
harder  or  triumphed  more  gloriously  than 
Richard  Wagner.  The  story  of  his  fight 
and  his  victories  is  told  very  _  graphically 
in  this  interesting  work.  It  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Price,  $1.75 
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Success  from  the  Start 

THE  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  ENTH UVT  w 
TIC  ALLY  RECEIVED  BY  MUSICIANS  AND  MUSICAL  PRESS 


?f rsical “°nrion'  a 

corned  with  a  chorus  of  approval  from  those  who  have  had  ^Peai?d.  and  has  been.  Yel' 
advance  sets.  It  is  the  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIAJn'  teTtSTto- 

handle  easy-to-read  volumes,  containing  the  contribu- 
tions  of  some  forty  experts  and  specialists.  The  editor- 
n  ’Chllf  1S  Pr°fessor  Louis  C.  Elson,  head  of  the  Theory 
Department  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Mass.,  music  editor  of  the  Boston  ‘:Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  internationally  known  as  a  music  critic  and 
ns  orian.  This  set  is  intended  for  all  who  care  anything- 
about  music.  It  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  interest  and 
value  to  private  teachers,  public  instructors,  school  offi¬ 
cials,  choir-masters,  conductors,  members  of  musical  or¬ 
ganizations,  concert-  and  opera -goers,  vocal  artists 
professional  pianists  and  organists,  composers  music 
committees,  vocal  or  instrumental  students,  amateur 
vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  clergymen,  parents  and 
guardians,  writers  and  research  workers,  choir  members, 
etc.  ,  etc.  In  short,  a  bulk  of  knowledge  that  you  would 
be  obliged  to  look  for  in  many  scores  of  widely  scattered 
and  often  rare  volumes  will  be  found  in  the 
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PROF.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Editor-In-Chief 


UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10  VOLUMES— 4000  PAGES— 100  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

an  encyclopedia  in  the  old  time  formal  style,  but  a  big,  live,  human  set  of  books 
Sh“h2SUe”Sab7„n|i»g!1  SU!!geSt  t0  y°U  0,6  °UtWard  flumes  in  ,he 

VOICES  OF  THE  PRESS 


From  “Musical  America’ 

“THE  UNIVERSITY  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
MUSIC  is  a  creation  to  which  the  sadly-abused  ad¬ 
jective  ‘monumental’  can  be  applied  without  a  trace 
of  exaggeration.  Even  a  brief  glance  through  each 
of  its  ten  volumes  impresses  one  with  a  sense  of 
amazement  at  the  vastness  and  comprehensiveness  of 
its  scope.” 

From  “The  Musician”: 

.  “The  reader  will  at  once  recognize  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  plan.  The  value  of  the  book  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  answer  to  the  question,  ‘How  well  has 
the  plan  been  carried  out?’  We  are  glad  to  assure 
our  readers  that  the  various  subjects  are  treated  with 
authority.  The  volumes  contain  no  padding,  the  bind¬ 
ing  is  excellent  and  the  illustrations  are  attractive. 
We  recommend  the  work  highly.” 


From  the  Chicago  “Evening  Post”: 

t.‘<A  'iterar7-eVen.t  ofJhe.  UaVs  the  appearance  of 
‘e  new  University  Musical  Encyclopedia,  a  four 
thousand-page  work,  embellished  with  full-page  en- 
fravmgs.  The  work  was  produced  under  the  edi- 
tonal  supervision  of  Prof.  Louis  C.  Elson  of  the 
Aew  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  differs 
from  the  average  encyclopedia  in  that  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  while  covering  the  whole  field  of  music,  are 
in  general  presented  as  essays  by  specialists.” 

From  the  Los  Angeles  "Express”: 

"Covering  more  ground  than  the  usual  dictionary 
or  encyclopedia  of  music,  comes  the  university  col¬ 
lection  of  ten  volumes.  This  work  is  comprehensive 
in  scope  and  contains  the  materials  for  a  whole 
music  education,  besides  being  a  valuable  work  for 
reference.  The  publishers  have  done  well  to  put 
this  valuable  work  into  the  hands  of  so  erudite  a  music 
scholar  as  Louis  C.  Elson,  of  Boston.” 


■^HE  TEN  VOLUMES 


Etude,  2-12 


OUR  “HANDBOOK”  SENT  GRATIS  TO  INQUIRERS 

eVcYCLOP?DT  APTS1^n  J°r  t0  ex-p!ain,ia  tbis  limil;ed  sPace  the  character  and  scope  of  the  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL 
]\C\  CLOPEDIA.  To  any  reader  or  friend  of  this  periodical  who  will  fill  out  and  send  in  thp  attar-hpA  ™  ,  ,  ,,  , 

g  a  to  furnish  full  details  m  a  direct  personal  letter.  This  letter  will  also  explain  prices  and  terms  In  order°properh  *  '  r  University 

direct  the  attention  of  lovers  of  music  to  this  unusual  publishing  event,  we  have  had  prepared  some  liiemt^r  P  A  Society 

ject  that  you  will  be  glad  to  receive.  We  shall  also  take  pleasure  in  mailing  to  you  under  separate  cover  a  ronv  ^  ^  New  Yohk  Citv 

Musiclover  s  Handbook,”  which  lsentirely  independent  of  the  UNIVERSITY  MUSIC AI  ENCYCT  OPFmT  ^  *  Department. 

which  gives  in  286  pages  a  pronouncing  dictionary  of  musical  terms  and  a  biographical dictlonarv  of  muskiaAs  >  t*  Z 

This  will  make  an  exceedingly  convenient  and  attractive  pocket  reference-book  for  all  interested  in  music  In 
USetPe,  c°uP°n  and  b11  it;  out  carefully,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake.  If  you  have  friends 


who,  you  think,  would  be  interested,  send  us  their  names  also  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  thorn ' 

mation  in  regard  to  the  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  and  a  copy  of  the  “MusiclovePs 
Handbook. 

The  University  Society 

44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street  New  York  City 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


in 

your  new  publication, 
the  UNIVERSITY  MUSI¬ 
CAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  with 
prices  and  terms;  also,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  agreement,  a 
copy  of  the  “Musiclover’s  Hand¬ 
book”  without  any  charge  te>  me 
whatsoever. 


THE  E  T  UD E 


I  William  H.  Sherwood’s 

Normal  Piano  Lessons 


Given  by  Mail 


A  Proved  Success 


m  wsilinm  H  Sherwood,  America’s  eminent  artist,  musician  and 

beaming  thSr  rao»ical  career,,  and  teacher,  who  are  a„x,ou, 
to  “brush  up"  and  adopt  the  very  latest  method,  of  teaching. 

a  •  a  nomnlptino'  thiq  course  of  lessons  will  be  fitted  to 

STef  iSK3: 


teaching  principles  that  he  obtained  through  Liszt,  Deppe— and  Kullak, 
Iho  obtained  tLm  direct  from  the  great  master,  Beethoven,  himself. 

In  the  weekly  examination  on  each  lesson,  you  are  required  to  answer 
questions,  permitted  to  ask  questions,  and  to  seek  advice  on  difficult 
problems  that  arise  in  your  own  individual  work.  . 

Many  hundreds  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  have,  during  the  past 
vears  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  this  splendid 
course  of  lessons  in  their  own  homes.  Many  of  these  readers  are 
teachers  in  leading  conservatories,  Sisters  teaching  in  parochial  schools, 
teachers  of  Public  School  Music,  teachers  who  have  been  in  the  Pr°fe®‘ 
sion  for  many  years  as  well  as  young  teachers  just  beginning  teachers 
in  large  cities  as  well  as  those  in  small  communities. 


The  expressions  of  praise  and  appreciation  given  to  the  lessons  by  the  greatest  musicians , 
the  musical  press  the  leading  educational  institutions ,  as  well  as  the  teachers  w  o 
are  taking  the  Course ,  all  attest  the  great  success  with  which  the  lessons  are  meeting. 


Uf  c  tuning  n*v  wv-  -  — 

CVpat  Artists  Approve  Them  Musical  Press  Commends  Them 

Great  Artists  appruve  i Mu)ical America 8ay8: perhaps *. 


to 


LESCHETIZKY says  “they  are  good  and  stimulating,  and  are  given  y  a  ri  rnn 

artist  and  pedagogue.”  , 

MOSZKOWSKl  says  ‘‘they  solve  the  problem  of  giving  music  lessons  by  correspond¬ 
ence  in  an  altogether  brilliant  manner.”  „ 

orighi^^as'^th^^are0<ff<gveatBmeri^and*mp,ortantB^aluet,”aand1tha?they  will  cemstitute  "a 

remarkable  and  useful  Vademecum-or  boon  companion  to  every  teacher. 

utr d  ri/t  A  a 1  P  rMF!  /f/S  for  ten  years  director  in  chief  of  the  Piano  Department 
HERMAN  P.  Lrlb.Ll u  *  ^  “p  u  cnhipct  is  so  lucidly  given  and  each 

thoughl^scf °vi vfcl° y  *e  x  pressed °t  haT* af  te r  a"  few  of  the  lessons  are  carefully  studied,  the 
student  is  made  to  feel  as  if  Mr.  Sherwood  were  really  present. 

MR  r.r  ENN  DILLARD  GUNN,  Musical  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says . 

“In "ws  Coufse  the  young  teacher  finds  his  teaching  repertory  selected  and  arranged  for 

him  with  a  skill  that  he  might  spend  years  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  match. 

ufnry  T  FINCK  Musical  Critic  of  the  Neu)  York  Evening  Post,  s^ys; 

searching  questions  Mr.  Sherwood  has  prepared  for  this  Piano  Course. 


Miss  Augusta  Knower,  Atchison,  Kane., 
says:  ‘‘I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  School.  Having  been  a  student  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  having  been 
In  the  teaching  field  twenty-five  years,  I 
believe  myself  capable  of  appreciating  the 
many  advantages  of  your  Correspondence 

Course.  I  find  the  University  Extensio  n  Method 

a  most  practical  one,  and  I  consider  It  a  boon 
to  all  ambitious  music  lovers  who  cannot  go 
away  from  home  to  study.  Both  technic  and 
harmony  are  presented  in  a  simple  and  at¬ 
tractive  way.  The  knowledge  that  I  have 
gained  thus  far  from  the  course,  has  greatly 
aided  me.  In  making  my  work  more  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting  to  pupils.” 

Miss  Ruth  K.  Speicher,  Naperville,  III., 
says:  “Your  methods  are  nothing  short  of 
wonderful  for  those  who  have  not  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  study  under  the  best  mas¬ 
ters  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  lessons 
and  they  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  me 
in  inv  work.  The  lessons  are  extremely  thor¬ 
ough  and  the  very  systematic  progression 
from  the  comparatively  simple  to  the  more 
difficult,  makes  them  easy  to  follow. 


Teachers  Everywhere  Want  Them 


Miss  Susie  Booker,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  says: 
“I  find  your  entire  course  a  perfect  com- 
plement  to  my  previous  training,  and  when  I 
have  completed  the  advanced  work  under 
you,  shall  feel  that  I  am  perfectly  equipped  for 
my  work.  My  class  is  now  larger  than  it  has 
ever  been,  and  I  am  maklhg  more  money 
than  ever  before.” 

Mrs.  Guy  R.  Smith,  Missouri  Valley ,  la .. 
says:  “No  teacher  who  desires  a  correct,  up- 
to-date  method  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Every  dollar  invested  pays  a  big  dividend 
from  the  start,  both  financially  and  in  an  ac¬ 
cumulated  stock  of  knowledge.” 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Lester ,  Batesville,  Miss.,  says: 
“If  your  lessons  do  nothing  more  for  me  than 
to  enable  me  to  detect  the  faults  in  my  pupils 
60  as  to  be  able  to  correct  them,  they  would  be 
worth  many  times  their  cost;  and  this  they  are 
certainly  enabling  me  to  do.” 


Mn.ical  America  says:  “Mr.  Sherwood  was  perhaps  the  first,  musical  authority  to 
adapt  the  University  Extension  Method  to  the  teaching  of  the  Piano.  In  prepanng  t 

cfimaTto  a  fife  of  rfmlrkablc  musical  activity,  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  American 

" 1 " K  77i  e  'll/us  r'c  la  n  says  :  “Class  opportunities  are  limited  to  the  few,  but  everyone  can  avail 
him^lf  of  these  lessons.  It  should  ^encourage  our  young  musicians  to  make  the  best  of  hom 

OPP°rAen]f^afca/CouXf8abys°rd“Mr.  Sherwood  stood  for  the  highest  Principles  in  music 
not  merely  for  the  “hosen  few,  but  for  the  many ;  and  the  work  that  he  did  in  PUttinghis 
m’inHolesVf  Piano  study  into  the  form  of  correspondence  lessons  with  questions  and 
answers,  opens  up  to  the  music  teachers  of  the  country,  opportunities  jetting 
Normal  Instruction  of  a  real  musical  pedagogue  such  as  they  have  never  had  befor  . 

Public  Libraries  Seek  Them 

Pittsburg  and  the  Public  Library  of  San  Francisco  are  seeking  sets  of  the  lessons  for  use 
in  their  reference  departments. 

Miss  Lois  Tiberghien,  Sac  City,  la.,  who  is 
blind  and  has  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
leader,  says:  “Mr.  Sherwood's  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  method  of  leading  the  pupil  step  by  step 
into  the  ever  widening  realm  of  music,  pos¬ 
sesses  for  the  student  a  charm  which  creates 
in  him  a  growing  love  for  his  work.” 

Miss  Isabel  Hynes,  Felton,  Minn.,  says:  “My 
technique  has  improved  greatly  as  a  result  of 
your  lessons,  and  I  can  now  teach  my  pupils 
more  easily  and  thoroughly.” 

Miss  Ida  Truitt,  Hillsboro,  Til.,  says:  “The 
scale  forma  lie  and  the  detailed  instruction  in 
regard  to  movements  of  wrists  and  fingers 
when  playing  octaves  were  entirely  new  to  me 
and  have  proven  of  untold  value.  The  les¬ 
sons  on  interpretation  and  expression  have 
been  positively  delightful.” 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Pugh,  Arlington,  O.,  says: 
“Your  complete  Normal  Course  has  certainly 
been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  and  I 
shall  never  regret  the  time  and  money  spent 
on  the  course.  I  have  been  teaching  piano  for 
20  years  and  find  this  method  superior  to  any 
others.” 


Miss  Sadie  Martin,  Rockton, III., says:  “The 
work  Is  thorough  and  every  point  Is  explained 
so  clearly  as  to  enable  the  student  to  under¬ 
stand  it  at  once.  I  feel  that  in  every  way  your 
method  of  teaching  by  correspondence  is  a 
success. 

Mr  Wm.  E.  Turner,  Buxton,  la.,  says: 
“Your  method  of  teaching  music  by  corres¬ 
pondence  is  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  has  been  taken  in  the  musical  world 
for  many  years.  It  means  to  musicians  what 
the  telephone  means  to  the  people  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.” 

Miss  Celia  Groesbeck,  Independence,  Mo., 
tys:  “Sherwood’s  method  is  “par  excel¬ 


lence”  in  giving  the  best  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  and  In  t  raining  eye  and  ear  to  do  the  best 
work  in  analysis  and  interpretation.” 


Mr.  Sherwood  said 

could  teach  a  large  percentage  of  the  things  necessary  for  a  student  and 
teacher  to  know  and  understand  and  practice  in  order  to  become  a 
thorough  musician  and  pianist,  through  these  lessons  ;  and  that  there  are 
some  things  that  can  be  done  more  perfectly  in  this  way — not  only  in 
theoretical  and  mechanical  instruction,  but  in  leading  up  close  to  the 
emotional  and  artistic  side  of  music.” 

c • „  1  CnKnlnrcbirtC  have  been  granted  in  the  past  to  a  lim- 
iSpSCldl  allipa  ited  number  of  pupils  in  each  community 

in  order  to  get  the  work  introduced  where  it  is  not  already  known.  There  are  a  few 
more  partial  scholarships  available,  and  those  teachers  answering  this  advertisement 
at  once  may  receive  the  benefit  of  these  scholarships.  A  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  containing  a  Synopsis  of  the  Course,  sample  lessons  and  a  valuable  musical 
dictionary,  will  be  sent  free  to  each  applicant.  We  guarantee  that  the  complete 
course  will  give  you  perfect  satisfaction  or  we  will  refund  your  money.  Write 
|p  at  once  giving  particulars  of  your  previous  musical  training  and  your  ambitions. 


Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition  Lessons 

The  complete  Normal  Course  includes  lessons  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Thor¬ 
oughbass,  Analysis,  Canon,  Fugue,  Composition,  Form,  Orchestration,  etc.,  by 
Adolph  Rosenbecker  and  Daniel  Protheroe. 

MR.  WALTER  DAMROSCH  says  of  these  lessons  in  Harmony  that  he  “had  no 
idea  that  so  much  sound  knowledge  of  music  could  be  imparted  in  this  novel  fashion, 
and  that  our  Harmony  Lessons  “serve  their  purpose  in  every  particular. 


WE  GRANT  DIPLOMA 

The  worl  done  is  also  credited  upon  our  require¬ 
ments  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 


H  civ  w**'-*-  . fc>  J - -  “ 

|  Siegei-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music,  2505  Monon  Block,  Chicago 
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New  Publications 


Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians 

Of  To-Day  and  Yesterday 

Price,  in  Paper,  75  Cti.j  Morocco,  $1.50 

This  is  a  new  volume  similar  in  make¬ 
up  to  our  successful  former  publication, 
"Musical  Celebrities."  It  contains  por¬ 
traits  and  short  biographies  of  famous 
composers  and  musicians  not  included  iu 
the  preceding  volume.  All  these  have  been 
selected  from  The  Etude  and  published  in 
response  to  a  general  demand.  The  two 
works  combined  make  a  complete  source 
of  reference,  unique  in  condensation  of 
material  and  beauty  of  illustration. 


Treble  Clef  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners  and 
young  pupils.  All  the  pieces  in  this  book 
iie  in  the  treble  clef  for  both  hands.  The 
pieces  are  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers,  and  all  are  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive.  The  numbers  are  arranged  in 
progressive  order,  lying  exclusively  in 
grades  I  and  II.  The  best  possible  book 
from  which  to  select  the  pupil's  very  first 
pieces. 


Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 
forte  Playing 

By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 
Price,  $1.00 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  His  Nephew,’  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Hr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 


16  Instructive  Four  Hand 

Piano  Pieces 

By  F  •  N  EUM ANN 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets  lying  in  grades  II  and  III,  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  for 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  are 
original  duets,  not  arrangements. 


Preparatory  School  of  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  I.  PHILIPP  Price.  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  It  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,"  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. _ 

Sacred  Duets 

For  All  Voices  and  General  Use 

Price,  75  Cent* 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  sacred 
duets.  All  combinations  of  voices  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  volume.  The  duets  are 
all  original  and  by  American  composers. 
None  have  appeared  in  any  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  There  are  numbers  suited  to  all  occa¬ 
sions,  all  melodious,  artistic  and  beautifully 
harmonized.  It  will  prove  a  convenient 
volume  to  have  on  hand,  either  for  regular 
or  for  emergency  use. 


Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 
from  Great  Masters  of  Music 
to  Young'  People 

By  Alethea  Crawford  Cox  and  Alice  Chapin 
Price,  $1.25 

In  this  fanciful  work  the  great  departed 
musicians  tell  their  life  stories  by  means 
of  imaginary  autobiographical  letters.  Young 
and  old  alike  will  enjoy  reading  them.  The 
book  is  handsomely  and  attractively  gotten 
up,  with  many  appropriate  and  original 
illustrations. _ _ 

Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise 

A  collection  of  anthems  for  general  use, 
suited  to  either  quartet  or  chorus  choirs, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  for  volunteer  choirs  ; 
pleasing  and  singable,  of  but  moderate  dith- 
culty,  varied  in  character. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  latest  volume  of 
our  highly  successful  series  of  anthem  col¬ 
lections,  of  which  more  than  100,000  have 
been  sold.  In  this  new  volume  we  have 
surpassed  all  our  previous  efforts.  Seveiai 
new  and  important  features  have  been 
added.  The  plates  have  all  been  especially 
engraved  and  short  score  has  been  adapted, 
which  means,  by  the  use  of  two  staves 
instead  of  four,  space  is  saved  and  sight 
reading  simplified,  and  with  the  result  that 
a  larger  number  of  anthems  has  been  in¬ 
cluded.  ,  .  or. 

The  price  is  25c.  each,  postpaid,  or  ^l.oU 
per  dozen,  not  postpaid.  Sample  pages  for 
the  asking.  


Bach  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

The  best  Bach  Album  iu  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al- 
bums,  together  with  additional  material  ot 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre- 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Theo  Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 

Elementary  School  of 
Pianoforte  Playing 

By  FERD.  BEYER 

Op.  101 

Price,  strongly  bound  in  heavy  paper, 
50  Cents;  Board  Covers,  75  Cents 

Our  edition  of  this  standard  piano 
method  has  been  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care.  All  the  original  material  has  been 
retained  and  important  new  material  has 
been  supplied.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
editorial  revision,  copious  instructive  anno¬ 
tations  have  been  given.  It  is  one  of  the 
'  P«t  known  of  all  instruction  books  and  will 
be  extensively  used  for  years  to  come. 


Richard  Wagner 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

Price,  $1.50 

A  complete  life  of  the  great  modern  mas¬ 
ter  ;  biographical  and  critical.  This  work 
is  a  literary  gem,  containing  a  wealth  of 
information,  fascinating  in  style  and  full  of 
human  interest.  It  makes  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  480  pages,  profuselv  illustrated,  con¬ 
taining  15  portraits  of  the  master,  together 
with  scenes  from  his  various  music  dramas, 
caricatures,  autographs,  etc.  No  more  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  gift  hook  could  be  found. 

Piano  Instruction 
During  the  First  Months 

By  RUDOLF  PALME 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  valuable  pedagogical  work,  specially 
translated  from  the  German.  This  practical 
little  volume  gives  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  piano  teaching.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  young  teachers  who  are  map¬ 
ping  out  plans  and  methods  for  elementary 
work.  All  the  various  subjects  are  logically 
and  clearly  treated. 


Piano  Players’  Repertoire 
of  Popular  Pieces 

*  Price  50  Cents 

Just  the  volume  for  general  use  ;  for  the 
home,  for  light  recital  work,  for  signt-reaa- 
ing  practice,  for  self-amusement.  The  pieces 
are  of  various  styles  :  caprices,  song  with¬ 
out  words,  reveries,  idyls,  characteristic 
numbers,  etc.,  all  bright  and  melodious, 
many  of  them  lying  in  the  third  grade,  none 
going  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  None  have 
appeared  in  previous  collections. 


Musical  Picture  Book 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  OCTAVIA  HUDSON 
Price,  50  Cents 

An  attractive  recreation  hook  for  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils.  The  little  pieces  have 
characteristic  titles  each  being  accompanied 
by  appropriate  verses.  The  book  is  in  ob¬ 
long  form,  clearlv  printed  in  large  nota¬ 
tion.  From  the  teacher’s  standpoint  these 
pieces  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  time 
and  note-reading.  They  may  be  used  to 
supplement  any  instruction  book,  or  In 
kindergarten  work. 


Life  Stories  of  Great 
Composers 

Price,  $1.50 

A  comprehensive  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  musical  biographies,  prepared  by 
writers  of  international  prominence.  Inis 
work  Is  an  effort  to  present  to  the  reader 
a  means  of  observing  how  great  life  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  reached  through  years  of 
careful  preparation  and  earnest  endeavor. 
The  work  is  about  600  pages  In  length, 
amply  illustrated  and  prefaced  bv  a  history 
of  music  from  Palestrina  to  the  modern  com¬ 
posers. 


The  Two  Students 

Album  of  Four-Hand  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 
Price,  $1.00 

This  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  duets 
by  classic,  modern  and  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  both  original  compositions  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  The!  pieces  are  chieflv  of  interme¬ 
diate  grade,  such  as  may  be  used  for  re¬ 
cital  use,  for  home  playing,  or  for  ensemble 
practice  and  sight  reading.  Every  piece  is 
a  gem  and  all  tastes  are  provided  for. 
Special  large  plates  are  used  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  number  of  pieces  included.  A  worthy 
successor  to  our  "Four-Hand  Miscellany. 


IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


NEW  BEGINNERS’  METHOD.  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  Arranged  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Presser. 

THE  VIRTUOSO  PIANIST.  C.  L.  Hanon. 
GANONS  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  Kon¬ 
rad  Max  Kunz. 


NEW  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM  ARPEG¬ 
GIOS.  Philipp. 

INSTRUCTIVE  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE.  C.  Koelling. 

NURSERY  SONGS  AND  GAMES. 
MAYBELLS,  OP.  44.  F.  Spindler. 
OPERATIC  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO* 
FORTE. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

VOCAL  STUDIES.  H.  W.  Petrie. 

MUSIC  PUPILS’  LESSON  BOOK  AND 
PRACTISE  RECORD.  F.  F.  Guard. 
ALBUM  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  OP.  131.  F. 
Spindler. 

INSTRUCTIVE  CLAVIER  PIECES  FOR 
THE  YOUTH,  OP.  128.  Geza  Horvath. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “Publisher  s  Notes 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Age 


STANDARD  GRADED 

COURSE 


=OF= 


STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Lending  Mu&lcnl  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 

A  COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a  progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  te  chnic  ,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic  ”  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex¬ 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in¬ 
dividual  studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
’experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  The  Graded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  be  necessary. 

CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 

CYQTFM  Gives  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 
OlOICm  broadest  possible  system  and  com¬ 
bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

EnniinMY  Makes  the  cost  of  necessary  studies 
CwUHUIn  I  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  be. 

nnnpnCCC  The  careful  grading  of  the  studies 
rnuunoo  makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Book  X  like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIETY  Die  studies  are  taken  from  all  the 
VAnlbl  I  best  known  composers  of  piano  stud¬ 
ies.  This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

CIMDI  IPITY  The  studies  are  accompanied  by 
wllilrLIUll  I  educational  notes  and  may  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence  or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi¬ 
trary  method  demanded. 

IUTFAFCT  0"ly  the  m09t  interesting  and 
In  I  tn  CO  I  practical  studiesliave been  selected. 
The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to  pu¬ 
pils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 

The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 

10  GRADES  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 

Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 
market. 

STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 

FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 


Price,  SI  .00 


Grades  IX  to  XI 


These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se¬ 
lected  for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Saens  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeggio  forms 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  hut  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  readv 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 
composers,  about  half  of  them  by  composers  still 
living.  Adapted  as  a  continuation  of  Mathews 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded 
courses. 

Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  Inspection.  Our 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 
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our  subscribers  do  not  wish  to  miss  an 
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lie  perfected  GrandjPiano 


Photogravure  Musical  Pictures 


FRANZ  LISZT 


Titles 

Harmony 

Franz  LUzt 

Visions  of  Wagner 
Mozart  at  Salzburg 
Schubert:  The  Maid  of  the  Mill 
Beethoven:  The  Approaching 
Storm 

Portraits 

Schumann 

Schubert 

Chopin 

Rubinstein 

Liszt 


Price,  each,  25  cts. 
Hand  Colored,  75  cts. 


HARMONY 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO;  -  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  all  the  world  there  is  only  one 
Grand  Piano  so  perfectly  constructed 
that  the  evenness  of  tone  is  not  de¬ 
stroyed  when  the  soft  pedal  is  applied, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tone  volume 
remains  perfectly  proportioned  through¬ 
out  the  scale  from  loudest  to  softest. 


Such  tone  shading  is  only  possible 
with  the  Isotonic  Pedal,  and  the 
KRANICH  &  BACH  Grand  is  the 
only  piano  in  the  world  that  contains  it. 

Sold  on  convenient  monthly  terms f 
if  desired. 


NOTE— It  will  interest  you  greatly 
to  read  a  little  book  describing 
the  famous  Isotonic  Pedal — it 
cannot  be  comprehensively  treat¬ 
ed  in  this  space.  The  book,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  new  catalogue, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


eus 


'  .  ■■■■miiTJ 


yor/i 


Kramck^Jjacli 


There  is  one  supreme  instrument  in 
every  field  of  musical  expression — the 
Stradivanus  Violin,  the  Bohm  Flute,  etc. 
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Christmas  Eve  (Four  Hands) . P.  Hiller 

184 

*  alse  Impromptu  . 

186 

Serenade  of  Harlequin . 

187 

Left !  Right !  . 

188 

Babbling  Brooklet  . 

189 

Round  We  Go  . 

190 

Valley  of  Rest . 

.F.  Mendelssohn 

191 

Song  of  the  Bathers . 

192 

My  Beloved  . 

194 

Land  of  Dreams . 

195 

Romanze  . 

106 

Souvenir  (Violin  and  Piano) 

,R.  W.  Qebhardt 

108 

Love  and  the  Bose  (Vocal) 

.Geo.  B.  Nevin 

200 

An  Irish  Love  Song  (Vocal) 

.  .Norman  Leigh 

200 

Thou  Art  Like  Unto  a  Flower  (Vocal). 

F.  McCollin 

201 

Twilight  Song  (Pipe  Organ) 

.  F.  N.  Shackley 

202 
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THE  ETUDE 


Cantatas— Operettas  and 
Musical  Recitations 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  WILLIS  MUSIC  CO.  cmgAco^uL0 

The  Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns 

A  Chinese  Operetta  for  Ladies,  By  PAUL  BLISS 

Oriental  costumes;  inexpensive  stage-setting;  no  orchestra 
necessary  (piano,  Chinese  gong  and  tom-tom);  pretty  and  easy 
choruses’,  easy  to  direct  with  auy  number  in  chorus;  four  princi¬ 
pals;  solos  within  range  of  amateurs;  may  be  given  in  day-time, 
mit  of-doors.  Time  of  performance,  about  an  hour  aud  a  half. 

These  principal  features  should  iuterest  you  enough  to  warrant 
a,  closer  examination  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  plot  is 
interesting  and  the  costumes  easy  to  obtain  or  make.  The  cost  of 
producing  is  practically  nothing,  while  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  elaborate.  While  appealing  to  adults,  St  has  been  given  with  great 
success  by  High  Schools.  Price  75c. 

THE  LAND  OF  SOMETIME  An  Operetta 

By  GRACE  S.  SWENSON° 

The  Operetta  is  intended  to  provide  a  background  which  will 
make  a  program  ot  gymnastic  exercises  entertaining — otherwise 
uninteresting  because  of  incoherence.  Any  drills  may  be  inserted 
and  those  which  seem  superfluous  omitted.  Stage  directions,  de¬ 
scription  of  costumes,  all  dialogues,  together  with  words  and  music 
of  all  songs,  included  in  each  book. 

The  Land  of  Sometime,  by  Grace  S.  Swenson,  60c. 

THREE  SPRINGS 

Cantata  for  Three-Part  Chorus  of  Women's  Voices,  with  Soprano, 
Me/./.o-Soprono  and  Alto  Solos 

The  story  of  three  springs  that  rise  high  on  the  mountainside 
under  a  willow  tree.  First  in  the  “pool,"  then  in  the  “brook,'’ 
then  down  the  “little  falls,"  then  out  In  the  “river,"  then  over  the 
“great  waterfall,"  and  at  last  they  are  drawn  up  from  the  ocean 
by  the  sun  and  wafted  hack  to  their  home.  Not  difficult  to  sing — 
brilliant  accompaniment  and  sustained  interest  in  the  story.  Suit¬ 
able  for  recital  work. 

Three  Springs,  by  Paul  Bliss— Price  60c. 

QUEEN  OF  MAY — A  Children’s  Cantata 

By  W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 

This  Cantata  may  be  sung  without  costume  or  actiou.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  participants  may  vary  from  fifty  to  two  huudred  children. 
The  music  is  tuneful  and  bright,  aud  well  within  the  range  of 
\  ouiig  voices. 

Queen  of  May,  by  W.  Otto  Miessner— Price  50c. 

PRINCE  CHARMING  Or  the  Capture  of 

the  Queen  or  Hearts 
A  Comic  Operetta  In  One  Act.  By  .JOSEPH  St  HIM) 

A  story  connecting  tilings  of  the  present  day  with  fairy  stories 
and  legends  of  old.  A  fascinating  story  for  young  people,  and  a 
source  of  real  entertainment  for  adults. 

Prince  Charming,  by  Joseph  Surdo— Price  75c. 

The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen 

A  Comic  Operetta  In  Three  Acts,  with  a  Prologue 
By  JOSEPH  St  BOO 

An  Operetta  for  young  people,  replete  with  bright,  catchy  mel 
odies,  and  possessing  a  well-sustained  plot. 

The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen,  by  Joseph 
Surdo — Price  $1.00 

LAZARUS — A  Sacred  Cantata 

ARRANGED  FROM  THE  SACRED  TEXT  AND  COMPOSED  BY 

ALEXANDER  S.  THOMPSON 

A  strong,  musiriouly  setting  of  a  well-selected  text.  A  Cantata 
suitable  for  any  season  of  the  year,  of  sufficient  musical  interest 
■  to  lie  worthy  of  a  careful  preparation  by  a  good  choir 

Lazarus,  by  Alexander  S.  Thompson  -  Price  75c. 

JESUS  AND  THE  WOMEN 

By  PAUL  BLISS 

A  Cantata  for  any  season  of  the  year,  but  dealing  particularly 
with  the  scene  of  the  crueill \i«m.  A  Cantata  for  Women's  Voices. 
Not  difficult — much  <?£  it  in  unison — almost  no  solo  work,  and 
treating  an  old  theme  iti  a  new  manner.  It  may  be  done  by  a 
quartette  or  chorus  of  women, 

Jesus  and  the  Women,  by  Paul  Bliss  -  Price  50c. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DAY 

Short  Cantata  for  Male  Voire**,  and  Chorus  of  Boys*  Voice* 

By  DR.  N.  J.  ELSENHEIMER 

The  poehc  fancy  of  the  words  in  the  overcoming  of  the  Shades 
of  Night,  by  the  Glory  of  the  Sun,  is  treat'  d  in  a  thoroughly  mod 
eru  method,  nv  Dr.  Elsenheimer.  The  difficulties  for  the  adult 
voices  render  the  work  most  interesting. 

The  Triumph  of  Day,  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Elsenheimer,  60c. 

For  Male 
Voices 

By  HARVEY  B.  GAUL 

A  beautiful  seeing — using  two  flutes  with  the  piano  for  nccom 
paniment.  The  flutes'  obbligato  lends  a  delicate  and  yet,  at  times, 
a'rnost  tragic  coloring  to  the  story. 

The  Great  God  Pan,  by  Harvey  B.  Gaul — Price  60c. 

An  Operetta  for 
Children’s  Voices 
Text  In  MBS.  THOM  VS  WOODRUFF  ALLEN 
M lisle  l,y  SIDNEY  C.  DURST 

The  Operetta  can  also  he  given  by  adults. although  especially  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  highly  trained  boy  choir.  The  story  is  most  entertaining, 
and  the  music  bright  and  fresh.  The  costuming  most  attractive. 
A  good  Operetta  for  schools. 

Snow  White,  by  Sydney  C.  Durst  Price  30c. 

An  Ode  for  Three 
Equal  Voices 
Words  by  DR.  W.  C.  W  VSIIRURN.  Music  by  .lOSKI'H  SURDO 

Written  to  be  sung  by  the  pupils  of  tin-  4lh,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  year  Grades.  Orchestral  parts  to  be  had  on  application. 

A  strong,  big  setting  of  a  stirring  text. 

“All  honor  to  our  glorious  dead 
The  world  claims  for  its  own." 

Our  Lincoln,  by  Joseph  Surdo  — Price  20c. 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose  £  Musical 

3  °  Recitation 

The  Story  by  OSCAR  WILDE,  The  Munir  hy  PAUL  BLISS 
This  beautiful  story  of  the  Nightingale  who  sang  all  night  long 
with  her  breast  against  a  thorn,  so  that  a  red  rose  might  bloom  lor 
the  sorrowing  lover,  is  told  in  prose,  of  tlu*  choicest  wording.  The 
music  is  in  free  form,  suggesting  In  its  three  motives,  the  under 
hlug  thoughts  iti  the  story— not  following  wor  I  for  wort!  A 
satisfying  story  for  the  render,  and  an  Interesting  accompaniment 
for  the  musician. 

The  Nightingale  and  The  Rose,  by  Paul  Bliss,  $1.00 

theTromance  of" the  dawn 

A  Beeltatioii  nilh  Pianoforte  Accompaniment 

. . a  In  I  LIZ  VBU  I  II  k.  REYNOLDS 

Music  by  ERNEST  It.  kltOFGFIt.  Op.  (M 

So  musie.ianly  a  setting  of  this  beautiful  text  awakes  at  once  the 
Interest  of  all  lovers  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  music 
particularly  follows  evtry  shade  of  meaning  in  the  story,  and  the¬ 
matically  Is  sustained  throughout. 

The  Romance  of  the  Dawn,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroeger 
Price  $1.00 

BRUSHWOOD  A  Recitation  with 

rianotorte  Accompaniment 

Text  by  T.  BUCIIAN  VN  READ,  Music  by  P.  A.  TIKINDELLI 
This  beautiful  story  of  the  woman  with  the  load  of  brushwood 
which  hursts  into  bloom  at  last,  is  exquisitely  accompanied  hy  Mr. 
Tirindelli.  The  music  is  not  difficnit  in  execution,  and  the  story 
lends  itself  most  satisfactorily  to  this  form  of  entertainment. 
Brushwood,  by  P.  A.  Tirindelli  — Price  $1.00 

THEWILLISMUSICCO.  ciflc  acoa!ll°- 


THE  GREAT  GOD  PAN 


SNOW  WHITE 


OUR  LINCOLN 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  Shouc'0dpyhaovfe  a 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 

NOTE-SPELLER 

Trade-mark  registered  liMl. 

This  is  a  novel  system  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
the  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
modern  elementary  methods. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano,  organ, 
violin,  cornet,  clarinet,  flute,  trombone  or  A N  Y  other 
musical  instrument,  the  “Note-Speller”  will  teach  you  to 
read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with 
your  present  routine  of  practice. 

The  “Note-Speller”  will  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  every  course  of  musical  instruction,  being,  in  fact, 
indispensable  in  the  modern  studio,  class-room  and  kin¬ 
dergarten. 

In  one  MONTH,  students  of  the  “Note-Speller”  will 
have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies. 

50C-REGULAR  PRICE  ;~Oc 
To  Readers  of  this  Ad.- One  Copy  to  a  Person. 

2Se  SPE^!-par/!,CE  25c 

VI .  WITMARK  &  SONS 

Dept.  "T”  48  Wltmark  Building.  NEW  YORK 


CEO.  L. 

SPAULDING'S 

NOTE-SPELLER 


AN  ORIGINAL  METHOD 
OF 

LEARNING  TO  READ  MUSIC 


L  WITMATtk  SONS 


EASTER  MUSIC 


Solos  in  Sheet  Form 

Brackett.  Victor  Immortal. 

Medium  Voice  . $0.60 

Campbell.  Day  of  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  2  Keys — High  and 

Low  Voice  . 50 

Coombs.  King  of  Glory.  2 

Keys — High  and  Low  Voice  .75 
Geibel.  The  Risen  Lord  2 

Keys — Higli  and  Low  Voice  .50 
Geibel.  The  Light  of  Hope.  2 

Keys — High  and  Low-  Voice  .60 
Geibel.  Hail.  Glorious  Morn.-  2 
Keys — High  and  Medium 

Voice . 60 

Gounod.  Easter  Eve.  2  Keys 

— High  and  Low  Voice . 50 

Gounod.  Easter  Eve.  With 
Violin  and  Org'an  Obligato. 

2  Keys — High  and  Low 

Voice  . 65 

Harding.  Hail  to  the  Risen 

Lord.  High  Voice . 50 

Holt.  The  Lord  of  Ages.  2 
Keys — High  and  Medium 

Voice.  (Palm  Sunday) . 50 

Lansing.  Lord  is  Risen.  With 
Violin  Obligato.  2  Keys — 

High  and  Low  Voice . 65 

Mueller.  Sing-  With  All  the 
Sons  of  Glory.  Medium 

Voice  . 50 

Norris.  Alleluia.  2  K  e  y  s — 

High  and  Low  Voice . 60 

Rotoli.  Glory  to  God.  3  Keys 
— High,  Medium  and  Low 

Voice_  . 75 

Sbackley.  In  the  Dawn  of  the 
Early  Morning.  2  Keys — 

High  and  Medium  Voice...  .60 

Solly.  They  Came  to  the  Sep¬ 
ulchre.  Tenor  (or  soprano).  .60 

Stults.  Voice  Triumphant.  2 

Keys — High  and  Low  Voice.  .50 

Sudds.  O  Gladsome  Day.  With 
Violin  and  'Cello  Obligato. 

High  Voice . 60 

Carols  in  Octavo  Form 

Gotv.  Ye. Happy  Bells  of  Eas¬ 
ter  Day . 10 

Sheldon.  Message  of  the  Bells.  .05 

Wheeler.  Welcome  Happy 

Morning . 05 

Anthems  in  Octavo  Form 
Allen.  Now  is  Christ  Risen...  OS 

Attuater.  He  is  Risen . 10 

Berwald.  Morn’s  Roseate  Hue 

Has  Decked  the  Sky  (new-)  .15 

Berwald.  Rejoice,  the  Lord  is 

King  . 15 

BillingN-Lerman.  The  Lord  Ts 

Risen  Indeed  . 05 

Brackett.  Easter  Triumph, 

Easter  Joy  . 15 

Brackett.  Glory.  O  God,  for 

Evermore  (new)  . 15 


Brackett.  Hail,  Thou  Once 

Despised  Jesus . 15 

Brackett.  Sing  with  All  the 

Sons  of  Glory . 15 

Brackett.  Welcome,  Happy 

Morning  . 15 

Camp.  Behold,  I  Tell  You  a 

Mystery  . 15 

Chappie.  Christ  our  Passover  .10 
Coombs.  The  King  of  Glory...  .20 
Hanks.  Christ  the  Lord  is 

Risen  To-day . 06 

Unrnton.  Christ  our  Passover.  .15 

He  Beef.  Christ  is  Risen . 20 

Dressier.  Passion  and  Victory.  .15 
Flagler.  Christ  is  Risen,  Hal¬ 
lelujah  . 05 

Gilbert.  Christ  the  Lord  is 

Risen  To-day . 15 

Giorv.a.  Regina  Cceli,  No.  2 
(Christ  is  Risen).  (Latin 

and  English  Words) . 20 

Goodrich.  Awake  Thou  that 

Sleepest . 20 

Goodrich.  Sweetly  the  Birds 

are  Singing . 12 

Gounod.  Blessed  is  He  who 

Cometh . 05 

Granier-Adams.  Hosanna!  ...  .10 

Grant.  Day  of  Resurrection, 

The  (new)  . 15 

Howe.  Sing  With  All  the  Sons 

of  Glory . 25 

King.  I  am  He  that  Liveth...  .12 

Lyon.  Christ  is  Risen . 15 

Maker.  Now'  is  Christ  Risen..  .16 
Mart-hunt.  Thanks  be  to  God 

(new)  . 15 

Martin.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn.  .16 
Minshnll.  All  Glory,  Laud  and 

Honor.  . OS 

Newcomb.  Day  of  Resurrec¬ 
tion . 15 

NIeliol.  Now'  is  Christ  Risen..  .15 
Norris.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn.  20 
Itntbbuii.  Christ  Our  Passover.  .15 
Rockwell.  Christ  the  Lord  is 
Risen  To-day  (Easter  Pro¬ 
cessional,  with  Flute  or 

Violin)  (new')  . 10 

Schnecker.  How  Calm  and 

Beautiful  the  Morn . 15 

Sliaekley.  Christ  our  Passover.  .15 
Simper.  Hallelujah.  Christ  is 

Risen . 12 

Smallwood-  Thanks  be  to  God.  .12 
Solly.  Behold  I  Shew'  You  a 

Mystery  . 15 

Solly.  He  was  Crucified  and 

Arose  Again . 15 

Suilds.  This  is  the  Day . OH 

Trowbridge.  Hallelujah,  Christ 

is  Risen .  is 

Trowbridge.  Why  Seek  Ye  the 

Living?  . 15 

Watson.  Give  Thanks  unto  the 

Lord.  . . 15 

W  odell.  Sing.  Gladly  Sing . 12 


Complete  Easter  Services  for  Sunday-schools 
THE  RISEN  KING  (new)  by  Various  Composers 
DAWN  OF  HOPE,  by  R.  M.  Stults  and  Others 

Single  Copies,  5c  Per  Dozen,  (prepaid)  55c  Per  Hundred,  $4-00 

Easter  Herald 

Collection  of  Anthems  by  Various  Composers 

Price  30c,  postpaid  Per  Dozen  $2.40,  not  postpaid 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  our  own  publications  we  have  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
Easter  Music  for  the  Sunday-school  and  Choir ;  Solos,  Duets,  Quartets,  Anthems,  Carols, 
Services  and  Cantatas.  _ 

All  sent  on  Selection  at  our  usual  Liberal  Discounts 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 


OPERAS  for 
AMATEURS 

SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  by 
Alfred  G.  W at  hall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  its 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  since 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
lyrics;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  crisp 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres¬ 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir¬ 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  for 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  has 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete. 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in¬ 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval. 

PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  text 
and  music  by  Alfred  G.  W  at  hall.  This  new  operetta 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizations, 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  band 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  as 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kind 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band, 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leading 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounced 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  great 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  The 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50c. 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  will 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  book 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operetta 

for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play, 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Very  popular.  Never  fails 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestra 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  on 
approval. 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 
SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Judge 
W illis  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  One 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  ever 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Samuel 
and  David  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity  of 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  avail¬ 
able  for  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Complete 
book,  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 

Theory  Books 

HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION.  /.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interesting 
and  practical  teacher  of  harmony  published.  Used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  profession.  Price,  $1 .00. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPANI¬ 
MENT.  J.  B.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  every 
writer  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musicians. 
Indispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valuable 
hints  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from  the 
masters.  Price,  $1.50. 

HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

Oscar  Coon.  Teaches  how  to  write  for  military  bands 
and  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books  are 
costly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 

Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOICE  CULTURE.  By 

D.  A.  Clippinger.  The  principles  of  voice  culture  ap¬ 
plied  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  choirs. 
Price  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS  IN 
VOICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root.  Unique 
for  private  study  or  for  teachers’  use.  Price  75  cents. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  By  F.  W. 

Root.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of  the 
Polychrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice,  state 
which.  $1.00  each. 

New  Easter  Music 

Those  interested  in  new  Easter  music  of  any  kind 
should  write  for  our  Easter  Catalog.  Sent  free. 

Hail !  Joyful  Morning,  a  new  Easter  Cantata 
for  Sunday-schools,  music  by  Henry  Fillmore.  An 
unusually  fine,  strong  program  for  Easter  Sunday.  20 
cents. 

Easter  Joy  Bells,  a  new  Concert  Exercise, 

music  by  Henry  Fillmore.  5  cents. 

New  Easter  Sheet  Music 

Life  Eternal,  Solo  for  mezzo  voice,  by  /.  W. 
Lerman.  A  beautiful,  strong,  new  solo.  Mailed  for 
30  cents. 

Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,  a  duet  for  either 

soprano  and  alto  or  tenor  and  bass.  Easy  compass,  a 
really  great  duet.  Mailed  for  30  cents. 

We  are  anxious  that  you  get  our  Easter  Catalog. 

Children’s  Songs 

HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  book 
for  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  store  for 
teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  1 2  years. 
New  motion  songs,  individual  songs,  character  songs, 
etc.  We  don’t  think  there  has  yet  been  published  a 
child’s  song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs.”  Price,  30 
cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  A.  G. 
Wathall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  music. 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  savs: 
“  In  all  my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children  I  find 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  I  have  ever 
found.”  Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each  Samples  mailed 
on  approval. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  send  for 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musical 
Messenger,  a  monthly  hand  and  orchestra  journal. 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  the 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

or  Bible  House, 
NEW  YORK. 


Cincinnati,  O., 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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The  Quickest  Mail  Order  Music  Supply  House 

THEO.  PRESSER  COT 

FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  MUSIC 


Attractive  and  Seasonable  Premiums 

Readers  of  THE  ETUDE  may  safely  order 
these  premiums.  Every  article  is  of  the  best 
make  and  guaranteed  satisfactory  by  us 


ROMPTNESS.  A 

took,  second  to  none, 
rawn  from  every 
uarter  of  the  world, 
nked  with  a  corps  of 
fficient  and  trained 
workers,  means  the 
orrect  filling  of  an 
rder  on  the  day  of 
ls  receipt ,  whether 
)r  one  piece  of  music 
r  the  stocking  of  a 
lusic  store. 

IEW  PUBLIC 
10NS  have  been 
;sued  contin- 
ally  — ever 
breast  of  the 
mes— adapted 
>  all  modern 
duca  ti  on  a  1 
emands,  care- 
illy  edited  and  annotated  by  the 
iremost  teachers  of  the  day,  and 
11  of  the  most  helpful  character. 


ECONOMY  means  not 
only  the  giving  of  the 
largest  discounts  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  terms,  but,  mark 
you,  fair  retail  prices 
as  well.  Our  best  en¬ 
deavors  are  devoted  to 
the  teacher’s  interests, 
saving  time,  thought, 
labor,  giving  the  great¬ 
est  value  for  the  least 
outlay. 

SATISFACTION.  No 

doubt  the  greatest  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  success  of  any 
business  is  the  personal 
confidence  en¬ 
gendered  by 
fair  and  help¬ 
ful  deali  ngs. 
No  less  than 
25,000  accounts 
are  on  our 
books,  denoting  satisfaction  in  our 
publications  and  satisfaction  in  our 
service. 


PUBLICATIONS 

^Practical— Helpful— Comprehensive'^ 

PROMPTNESS  and  ECONOMY 


SATISFACTION 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
foundation  of  THE  ETUDE  (then  only  a  journal  for 
piano  teachers),  the  publishing  house  of  Theo. 
Presser  was  founded  to  furnish  practical  teaching 
material  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  and 
advice  of  the  journal. 

HIS  BUSINESS  founded  on  the  above  principles  has  grown  to  be  the 
irgest  mail  order  music  supply  house  in  the  world  and  is  now  established 
i  a  permanent  home,  six  stories  in  height,  44  x  150,  with  an  annex — all 
arefully  planned  and  thoroughly  equipped  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 

Every  Teacher ,  School  and  Conservatory 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


^FORMATION  AND  CATALOGUES  on  any  subject  in  music  free; 
le  On  Sale  plan  Tone  of  our  many  original  and  helpful  ideas  to  aid  the 
:acher)  is  very  liberal ;  our  New  Music  Idea  pleases  every  teacher, 
end  us  a  postal  card  order  as  a  trial.  Write  to-day  for  first  catalogues 
id  general  information  as  to  our  method  of  dealing. 


712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna . 


Standard  History  of  Music 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  ALL  AGES 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE  ::  Price,  $1.25 

A  Complete,  Concise  Series  of  49  Story-Lessons  in  Music  Lore 

Clear  —  The  whole  subject  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  simplest  possible  terms. 
Practical  -The  40  story-lessons  fit 
the  40  weeks  of  the  teaching 

year. 

Ready  —  Demands  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  musical  history. 
Concise  —  Each  chapter  just  long 
enough  for  one  lesson. 

Direct — Each  chapter  covers  one 
phase  and  one  phase  only. 


!  Uses — May  be  used  in  private,  class 
or  club  work. 

Complete  —  300  of  the  world's 
greatest  musicians  included. 

Pronounced  —  AH  foreign  terms 
pronounced.  All  technical  terms 
explained. 

Up-to-date — All  great  present  dav 
singers,  pianists,  violinists  included. 

American — American  music  ad- 
I  equately  treated. 


Sensible  —  Composers  of  lighter 
piano  pieces  such  as  Chaminade, 
Godard,  Schutt,  Sinding,  Bohm, 
Wachs,  Engelman  included. 

Illustrated  —Handsomely  illustrated 
throughout.  Musical  map  in  colors. 

Appendix — Tells  how  to  organize 
and  conduct  a  musical  club. 

Self-Study  —  Just  the  thing  for 
Amateurs,  Concert-Goers  and  Self- 
Study  Students. 


Let  Us  Help  You  Form  a  Musical  History  Class 

Absolutely  no  cost  to  the  teacher.  A  postal  request  will  bring  you  full  particulars 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Hardy  Rose  Plants 

This  collection  of  five  rose  plants  has  been  carefully  selected  from  the  stock  ol 
one  of. the  largest  growers  in  the  United  States.  The  plants  are  all  strong  and  healthy, 
and  will  live,  grow  and  bloom  if  properly  treated. 

(truss  an  Teplitz  (a  dark  rich  crimson  rose). 

II  hitc  Hermosa  (pale  lemon  yellow  passing  to  creamy  white). 

Duchess  dc  Brabant  (a  clear  pink). 

LucuUus  (rich  crimson). 

Madame  C  P.  Strasheim  (fine  sulphur  yellow  changing  to  orange  and  buff). 

Entire  five  plants  given  for  sending  us  2  yearly  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE  at  $1.50  each.  Or  with  one  yearly  subscription  at  $1.75 

Fresh  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs 

.The  Etude  has  again  completed  arrangements  whereby  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
following  exceptional  offers  of  flower  seeds  and  bulbs  in  connection  with  a  subscription  to 

1  he  Etude.  The  seeds  and  bulbs  are  all  guaranteed  to  be  fresh  and  of  the  best  quality. 

COLLECTION  I.  FLOWER  SEEDS 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  following  : 

Semple's  Choice  Mixed  Branching  Asters ,  Mixed  Peony  Flowered  Poppies , 
Grandiflora  Sweet  Scented  Mignonette ,  Choice  Mixed  Nasturtiums ,  Mixed  Giant 
Flowering  Cosmos ,  Fine  Mixed  Phlox ,  and  a  large  packet  of  Mixed  Large  Flow¬ 
ering  Sweet  Peas. 

This  collection  of  flower  seeds  given  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription  to  THE 
ETUDE  other  than  your  own,  or  will  be  given  free  with  a  year’s  subscription  at  $1.60 

COLLECTION  II.  A  GLADIOLI  BED 

Twelve  Superb  New  Hybrid  Gladioli  Bulbs ,  Assorted  Colors. 

The  blooms  are  very  large  and  have  a  wonderful  range  of  color.  The  bulbs  are 
large,  fresh  and  of  finest  quality. 

This  collection  of  bulbs  given  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription  to  THE 
ETUDE,  not  your  own,  or  given  free  with  one  yearly  subscription  at  $1.75 

COLLECTION  III.  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS 

Three  Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias ,  Assorted  Colors ,  Orange,  Pink  and 
IVhite ;  j  Dwarf  French  Cantias,  Assorted  Colors ;  4  Mammoth  Pearl  Tuberoses ; 

2  Summer  Flowering  Oxalis. 

This  collection  of  bulbs  given  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription  to  THE 
ETUDE,  not  your  own,  or  given  free  with  one  yearly  subscription  at  $1.80 

Send  us  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE  at  one  time  and  receive  as 
a  premium  all  the  flower  seeds  offered  above  and  both  collections  of  bulbs 

Parasols  in  Advanced  Styles 

No.  1.  AH  silk  taffeta,  on  paragon  frame, 
Mifsion  style  handle,  nice  tassel.  The  follow¬ 
ing  colors  :  Huntcrs.  navy,  cardinal,  pink,  light 
blue  and  white.  Given  for  five  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Etude  at  £1.50  each. 

No.  2.  All  Shantung  silk,  8  rib,  white 
paragon  frame,  with  Mission  style  handle  and 
silk  tassel.  One  color  only— the  natural  world- 
famous  Shantung  color.  Given  for  five  vc;yly 
subscriptions  to  The  Etude  at  £1.50  each. 

No.  3.  Tan  Silkette  Top  Parasol  with 
colored  hemstitched  border  of  rich  Ottoman 
(see  illustration).  Handle  of  Mission  style 
with  silk  tassel.  Border  may  be  of  any  ol 
the  following  colors  (be  sure  to  state  which 
you  desire)  :  Cardinal,  hunters,  royal  blue  or 
brown.  Given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions  to 
The  Etude  at  £1.50  each. 

No.  4.  Taffeta  silk.  Mission  handle  with 
silk  tassel,  with  choice  of  blue,  white,  hunters, 
royal  navy,  Copenhagen,  pink,  light  blue,  car¬ 
dinal  or  tan.  Given  for  six  yearly  Etude  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  £1.50  each.  All  of  the  above 
sent  express  collect . 

Let  Us  Make  You  a  Present  of  a  Good  Umbrella 

Send  us  4  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Etude  and  receive  as  a  reward  either  a  lady’s  or  gentleman' 
black  silk  umbrella,  either  26-  or  28-inch  frame. 

Send  us  6  yearly  subscriptions  and  we  will  send  your  choice  of  ,a  pure  taffeta  silk  umbrella  for  lady 
either  green,  blue,  red  or  brown.  26-inch  frame.  The  very  latest  style  of  umbrella  made. 

For  7  yearly  subscriptions  we  will  send  a  gentleman’s  black  silk  umbrella.  Mission  style  handle 
26-  or  28-inch  frame.  Sent  by  express.  Charges  not  prepaid. 

Add  25  cents  to  all  of  these  offers  for  each  Canadian  subscription. 

Fashion  Magazines 

With  the  advent  of  Faster  there  is  always  renewed  interest  in  fashions  and  the  fashion  magazines 
To  be  up-to-date  in  the  changes  in  styles  of  women’s  dress,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  a  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  magazines,  which  will  be  supplied  for  one  year  at  the  following  prices 


The  Etude  and  Delineator,  the  latter  illustrating  Buttcrick  patterns  .  $2.20 

The  Etude  and  Designer,  illustrating  standard  patterns  ..  .  .  1.75 

The  Etude  and  McCall’s  Magazine,  illustrating  McCall’s  patterns,  one  of  which 

is  given  free  with  each  subscription  ....  .  1.60 

The  Etude  and  New  Idea  Woman’s  Magazine,  illustrating  New  Idea  patterns  ..  1.75 

The  Etude  and  Pictorial  Review  ....  .  . .  2.00 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  readers  of  The  Etude  to  subscribe  to  these  fashion  magazines  containing 
full  information  about  the  spring  and  summer  styles  at  a  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  ordinarily  paid  for  Pin 
Etude  alone. 


Special  Offer  for  Renewing  Subscriptions  Promptly 

Subscribers  of  The  Etude  who  renew  their  subscriptions  promptly  can  save  35  cents  on  a  50-ccnl 
album  of  music  by  taking  advantage  of  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Forward  renewal  immediately  after  expiration  and  add  15  cents  to  the  price  of  The  Etudf.  or  any 
club  of  magazines  selected.  YVe  will  enter  the  subscription  for  one  year  and  will  send  the  choice  of  any  one 


of  the  following  50-cent  albums  of  music,  postpaid  : 
No.  7.  First  Parlor  Pieces,  piano,  34  pieces. 

No.  8.  Album  of  Lyric  Pieces,  piano,  26  pieces. 
No.  9.  Popular  Parlor  Album,  23  pieces. 

No.  1 1 .  Modern  Dance  Album,  piano,  18  pieces. 
No.  17.  Album  of  Favorite  Compositions, 
piano.  Englemann,  18  pieces. 

No.  18.  Students’  Popular  Album,  piano  and 
violin,  22  pieces. 

Send  all  ord 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co., 


No.  23.  School  and  Home  Marches,  piano,  20 
pieces. 

No.  26.  Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces,  17  pieces 
No.  39.  Very  First  Pieces  for  Piano,  29  pieces 
No.  31.  Complete  Waltzes  of  Chopin,  H 

pieces. 

Order  the  above  by  number. 

;rs  direct  to 

Publishers,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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ANGER- HARMONY 

An  epoch-making  contribution  to  Music -Theory ! 

COMPREHENSIVE 
charting  the  great  area  of 

CHROMATIC  HARMONY 

--/•^O  a  unique  experience  as  a  specialist  in  Music-theory  and  a  trainer  of  composers,  Dr.  Anger  adds  a 
scholarly  penetration  that  has  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  the  “  points  of  the  compass,”  and  the  distinct 
avenues,  of  this  hitherto  misty  territory  of  Chromaticism.  His  theory  is  new,  yet  firmly  grounded  upon  the 
actual  usages  of  master-composition.  It  illuminates  and  frees,  while  giving  sane  direction  and  balance  to 
analysis  and  constructive  effort.  This  masterly  treatise  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Harmony  in  its  three  volumes. 


Price,  $1.25 
1.25 


Part  I  —  Carries  the  student  through  the  Dominant  Seventh  Chord  and  its  inversions  .... 

Key  to  Part  I  .......•••••••• 

Part  II  — Treats  of  the  Secondary  Sevenths,  Chords  of  the  Ninth  with  derivatives,  suspensions,  non-harmonic  tones  and  extraneous 
modulation.  (Separate  Key  to  Part  II  to  be  published. )  .....•••••  rice’  ^ 

Part  III  — Subjects  presented  are:  Chromatically-used  Triads  and  Chromatic  Dissonance;  special  problems  of  3-,  5-,  6-,  7-,  and 
8-part  harmony;  the  various  conditions  governing  instrumental  harmony  for  piano,  organ  strings  and  orchestra;  acoustics  trom 
the  scientific  standpoint  and  that  of  art-uses.  (Separate  Key  to  Part  III  to  be  published.)  ....  ^nce, 

Gratis:  THE  BOSTON  MUSIC  CO.’S  SELECT  LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE  MUSIC  APPRENTICE,  including  Text-books  and  Manuals  for  Students 

in  every  department  of  musical  acquisition ;  may  be  had  upon  application* 


CopyrrgAl  191 1  o  Set' rime*  Boston 


GSCH1R-MEJI  gg  &.  9  RWFST  ST  .  BOSTON. 
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Concentration  and  Keyboard 
Facility 

Constructive  Piano  Technic  for  mental  and  muscular  training 

By  LOUIS  STILLMAN 


Price,  $1.50  net 


In  this  system  for  the  development  of  facility  in  all  the 
branches  of  piano  technic,  Mr.  Stillman  eliminates  waste, 
either  of  time  or  method.  Instead  of  aimless  and  endless 
practice  expended  in  mastering  technical  problems  in  a 
manner  perfunctory  and  purely  mechanical,  “concentration” 
is  fostered  and  developed,  because  something  tangible  and 
mentally  and  emotionally  interesting  aids  the  mind  in 
clinging  to  a  thought  sequence. 

The  exercises  for  the  strengthening  of  the  weaker 
fingers  in  particular  have  been  devised  with  much  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  their  proper  use  will  practically  insure  independ¬ 
ence  and  perfect  freedom  of  action  for  these  two  often 
unreliable  members  of  the  pianist’s  hand. 

May  be  ordered  for  examination 


Just  Published 

Advanced  Exercises  for  the 

Violin 

By  FRANZ  KNEISEL 


Price,  $1.50  net 


These  exercises,  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  ripe  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Kneisel  to 
furnish  a  logical  technical  preparation  for  the  study  of 
the  Rode  “Caprices,”  as  well  as  to  supply  progressively 
arranged  material  to  be  employed  in  connection  with  /the 
Vieuxtemps  studies,  Dont’s  “Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  and 
Wieniawski’s  “Ecole  moderne.”  The  pupil  can  begin  the 
study  of  these  advanced  technical  figurations  as  soon  as 
Kreutzer  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  and  intelligent 
work  is  sure  to  bring  about  the  result  they  were  written  to 
secure — a  correct  position  of  the  left  hand,  and  grace  and 
facility  in  the  manipulation  of  the  bow. 

May  be  ordered  for  examination 


Send  for  FREE  copy  of  our  PIANO  TEACHER’S  GUIDE,  a  graded  and  classified  list  of  piano  music,  selected  from  the  publications  and  importations  of  G.  SCH1RMER,  NEW  YORK 
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Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Children’s  Piano  Pieces 


Sixty 

Easy 

Practice 

Pieces 


For 

1st  &  2d 
Grade 
Students 


Teachers  will  approve  of  this  collection  because 
the  editor,  Paolo  Gallico,  has  taken  special  care  to 
include  only  those  selections  which  will  encourage 
the  student  and  cultivate  his  appreciation  of  good 
music. 

Arranged  by  Paolo  Gallico.  Price,  75  els. 

COMPLETE  CONTENTS 

Andante  from  First  Symphony . Haydn 

Apprentice,  The  (Rondo) . Dussek 

Au  Moulin  (In  the  Mill) .  Gillet 

Bagpipe,  The . . . Reinhold 

Berceuse  from  "Jocelyn” . Godard 

Blue  Danube,  The  (Waltz)... . Strauss 

Bolero  (Spanish  Dance) .  Gurlitt 

Bon-Bon  (Polka) . Behr 

Charge  of  the  Uhlans  (Galop  Militaire). . .  .Bohm 
Cinquantaine,  La  (The  Golden  Wedding) 

_  Gabriel-Marie 

Consolation  (Song  Without  Words)  Mendelssohn 

Cuckoo  Call  in  the  Woods,  The . Krug 

Daisy  . Lichner 

Dixies  Land . Emmett 

Donna  e  Mobile,  La  (Rigoletto) . Verdi 

Faust  Waltz . Gounod 

Grandfather’s  Dance . Lichner 

Grandmama’s  Waltz . Koehler 

Grandmother  Tells  a  Ghost  Story . Kullak 

Hansel  and  Gretel . Humber  dink 

Hunting  Song. . Gurlitt 

In  Rank  and  File . Lange 

Last  Rose  of  Summer  (Martha) . Flotow 

Litt  e  Dancer,  The . .  Streabbog 

Little  Soldier,  The . Loeschhorn 

Loreley . Silcher 

Mandolinata,  La . Paladillhe 

Marseillaise,  La  (French  National  Song)  .de r Isle 

Bells . Spmdler 

Mazurka . Duvernoy 

“elody . 8 . Koehler 

Menuetto . Reinecke 

Merry  Farmer’s  Return  from  Work,  The 
...  Schumann 

Minuet . Paderewski 

Moment  Musical . Schubert 

Morning-Glory . Lichner 

Openingof  theChildren’sParty(Polonaise)A'«//u<4 

Pastorale . Burgmueller 

P°  ka . Koehler 

Polonaise . Lichner 

Restless  Galop.  The . Streabbog 

Rondo  (“  May  Breezes  ’’) .  . .  Krug 

Schottische . Duvernov 

Serenade . Haydn 

Soldier’s  Chorus  from  “  Faust  ” . Gounod 

Spring  Song  (Song  Without  Words)  Mendelssohn 

Staccato  Polka . Bohm 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  The . Smith 

Styrienne,  La . Burgmueller 

Swanee  River,  The . Foster 

Sweetheart  (Landler)) . Behr 

Tempo  di  Minuetto . Beethoven 

Toreador  Song  (Carmen) . Bizet 

Trumpeter's  Serenade,  The . Sbindler 

Turkish  March . Mozart 

Tyrolese  Melody . Koehler 

Venetian  Boat  Song  (Song  Without  Words) 

Mendelssohn 


Waltz. 


.  Duvernoy 


.50 

50 

.50 

.50 

.50 


Watch  on  the  Rhine.  The  (German  Patri- 

...  °‘ic  Bong) . Wilhelm 

When  Roses  Bloom  (Waltz) . Behr 

Other  Most  Popular  Music  Books 

Home  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) ...  .  SO  ^0 

Hymns  ( Words  and  Piano) .  ....  50 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano)  . .  .7  7/7  ”  . .‘  ‘  ‘  ‘  .50 
National  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano)  50 

Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation  ( Words  and  Piano)  '. .  '.SO 

Songs  from  Popular  Operas  (  Words  and  Piano)..  Y.YYY  .75 
Love  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) .  ... 

r  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano)  ..... . 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . ' 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs  (  Words  and  Piano) ... 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets  (  Words  and  Piano) 

Songs  for  Guitar  ( Words  and  Guitar) .... 

Piano  Pieces . .  . 

Modern  Piano  Pieces  . . 

Piano  Pieces  for  Children . . 7? 

Piano  Duets . YYYY. ........... . . 7^ 

Piano  Dance  Folio .  . . 

Selections  from  the  Operas,  ( Piano  Arrangement) . .  .  .  .75 

Piano1  Instructor-116  C°mic  0peni*  (^ano  Arrangement)  .75 

Mandolin  Pieces  . 

Solo  Mandolin.., .  _  40 

Second  Mandolin . .  ....  . 40 

Piano  Accompaniment . ' "  . 50 

Guitar  Accompaniment...  ....  . . m 

Cello  Obligato . /’* .  . 40 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

*  Solo  Mandolin . 

Second  Mandolin . 

Guitar  Accompanimeut. . . 

Piano  Accompaniment 

'MnvLZ‘  S  a^i°ano"0”‘Pa;iimenti  •' 

Violin  "Z!? 


.40 

.40 

.40 

.50 

.75 

1.00 

5 


■  v™ iv,?HI10|  V1*™. Wo  Violins  and  Piano).. . . . 

Olftrin  if lth  eiano  Accompaniment)  75 

^th  Ptino  Accompaniment)  .  75 

f,0,0"  Piano  Accompaniment)  .  15 

Flnto  Sol^  Ptano  Accompanimmi)'. .  .« 

T  -i?  Piano  Accompaniment) .  75 

Tromw!  |°  08 Smth  Accompaniment )  .  "  "  [75 

Cello  »“  (Wi!h  Pian°  Accompaniment) .75 

:::::::::  :» 


Special  Discounts  to  Teachers 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  Publishers 

? 1  *33  W.  1  Sth  St.,  New  York  City 


Brainards  Eleven  Songs 

By  CARRIE  JACOBS-BOND 

The  best  songs  by  this  composer.  Brainard's 
exclusively.  List  price  Ji.oo.  Usual  discounts 

THE  S.  BRAINARD’S  SON’S  CO. 

New  York  Chieaco 


NEW  Three=Step 

"Near  ana  Dear,”  by  Chae.  E.  O- 
Boat,  composer  of  “Sorority  ”  OL 
Or.  for  20c  we  will  Include  “Dance 
?/  tbe  Fairy  Flakes”  and  “  Grand 
March  of  the  Marines,”  two  1912 
copyrights  of  sterling  value.  All  3 

for  20c.  Order  today,  giving  us 
name  of  your  music  dealer. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO. 
Dept.  A.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


CORDON’S  GRADED  PIANO  COURSE 

8  GRADES  (First  6  now  ready)  -  50  CENTS  EACH 


The  studies  and  recreations  have  been  so 
deitly  chosen  that  while  the  pleasing  quality 
always  demanded  by  the  growing  pianist  is 
tully  in  evidence,  it  is  constantly  kept  subser- 
v>ent  t°  the  demands  of  good  music  writing, 
and  thus  charm  and  worth  are  made  to  go 
hand  in  hand  in  a  most  unusual  way. 


Send  for  circulars  and  special  prices 

H.  S.  GORDON,  - 114  W.  30th  Street,  -  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Four  Spring  Songs 

BY 

REGINALD  DeKOVEN 

Little  Green  Lady 
Young  April 
Miss  Daffodil 

Spring’s  First  Kiss 
EACH  FIFTY  CENTS 

Regular  Teachers’  and  Professional  discount 
allowed. 

JEROME  H.  REMICK  &  CO. 

131  West  41st  Street 
New  York  City 

Write  for  our  new  thematic  catalogue  of  other 
songs  by  Mr.  DeKoven 


MONEY- SAVING  MAGAZINE  COMBINATIONS 


Value 


$Q.oo(the  etude 


'  |  Delineator . 

'. 50 (THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 

i  Pictorial  Review  (2yrs. ) 


%A  .50 


The  ETUDE  . 

Housekeeper  .  . 
American  Magazine 


Our  Price 

1.20 

a  Saving 
60c 


1.30 

■  Saving 

■  $'  20 


I  Saving 

F$l  05 


Send  all  orders  for  magazines  to  THE  ETUDE  Clubbing 
Department.  Like  our  premium  department,  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  solely  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  magazines 
they  desire,  thus  eliminating  the  worry  and  annoyance- 
of  ordering  a  list  of  magazines  from  individual  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  department  offers  an  effective  means  of 
purchasing  magazines  at  particularly  low  prices.  Whether 
or  not  The  ETUDE  is  included  in  the  magazines  selected, 
send  the  order  direct  to  The  ETUDE.  It  will  be  executed 
promptly.  Any  periodical  (domestic  or  foreign)  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  cheaply  as  by  any  reliable  agency  Ask  for  prices 


Value 


$Q.oo(THF-  Etude 


Woman’s 

panion 


Home  Com- 


.251 


$*2.75 


(THE  ETUDE  . 
$0.75  Pictorial  Review  . 
/Modern  Priscilla  . 
(Ladies'  World 


The  etude 

Modern  Priscilla 

THE  ETUDE 
Designer 
Everybody’s  . 


Our  Price 


L  30 

m  Saving 

I  70c 

.75 

Saving 

50c 


1 


'$0-65 


Saving  $|  IQ 


Comp. 


.30 


Saving  $1  20 


/Saving  $3.55 


SA  .50  ffHE  EIUOE 

L±.  Womans  Home 
(Cosmopolitan .  , 


(The  etude  .  . 

5*7.50  'F0i!?15oliu?  •  • 

I  iLiood  Housekeeping. 

•  /World  To-Day  .  . 

'  L-ari  three  magazines  must  go  to 
one  address 

6.00  (T^F  TTUDE  .  .  .  )  $  A  .05 
jLippincott’s  Magazine  .  >  T1 
(Woman’s  Home  Comp.  )  ^  #|  „ 

cft  (THE  ETUDE  . 

*  <  Harper’s  Bazar  . 
y  (Modern  Priscilla. 

«  A  cft  (The  etude  . 

*21  50  Delineator  .  . 

*  (Technical  World 

*  .  cn  (The  etude  . 

*4’50  Delineator  .  . 

'  *  (Everybody’s  .  . 

on  (The  Etude  .  .  . 

K  \Scribner’s  Magazine  . 

(Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

(THE  ETUDE  .  . 

$  .00  Good  Housekeeping . 

yMcCall’s  .... 

(McClure’s  .  .  . 


Saving  75c 


Saving  $1.20 


Saving  $1  15 


Saving  70c 


$0.75 


I  Saving  $1.25 


(The etude  .  .  .) 

$*7.50  /Woman’s  Home  Comp. .  (  $C-20 
/  (McClure’s  Magazine  .  ( 

(Review  of  Reviews  1 


Saving  $2.30 


To  Find  Readily  the  Price  of  Any  Club  ^2 

$3.00 


From  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  magazines 
and  periodicals,  the  price  of  any  combination  of  maga¬ 
zines  can  be  readily  determined.  The  magazines  are 
designated  by  class  numbers.  Simply  add  together  the 
class  numbers  and  multiply  by  five;  the  total  is  die  correct 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  that  should  be  sent  to  us. 

Exception.—  Any  magazine  with  a  regular  price  of  $3.00 
can  not  be  sold  in  combination  with  any  other  magazine  for 
less  than  $3.00. 


EX  A  MPLE 

The  Etude 

Class  23 

Delineator 

Class  21 

McClure's 

Class  23 

Total  class  n 

Multiply  by  five  5 

Price  of  club 

.  .  $3.35 

20  All  Story 

I  7  American  Boy  .  . 

50  American  Homes  &  Gardens 

'new).. . 3.00 

23  American  Magazine .  1.50 

24  American  Photography  .  1.50 

27  Ainslee  s  . .  |  .80 

30  Adventure . > .  I  50 

19  American  Motherhood .  1.00 

77  Atlantic  Monthly .  4.00 


1.50 
I  50 
1.00 
.75 
1.00 


20  Argosy .  L00 

17  Boy's  Magazine .  j.OO 

1 7  Boston  Coolung  School .  |  .00 

25  Baseball  Magazine .  1.50 

1 7  Camera  Craft  (new) .  .  1 .00 

20  Cosmopolitan .  1.50 

16  Cooking  Club  Magazine .  1 .00 

35  Current  Literature .  3.00 

17  Children's  Magazine  (new)  -  1.00 

30  Christian  Herald  •  •  - .  |  ,50 

1 5  Correct  English  .  |  .00 

70  Country  Life  in  America  •  •  -  4,00 

23  Camera .  . .  |  .00 

80  Century .  4.00 

18  Choir  Herald  •  •  .90 

30  Christian  Endeavor  World  •  •  1.50 

18  Choir  Leader .  .90 

21  Delineator .  1.50 

12  Designer  .  .75 

20  Dominant .  |  00 

23  ETUDE  .  1.50 

23  Everybody’s .  1.50 

12  Everyday  Housekeeping  .  .  .75 

17  Farm  Journal  (5  yean)  -  1.00 

23  Field  and  Stream .  .  1.50 

47  Forestand  Stream .  3.00 

20  Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

23  Garden  Magazine .  1.50 

23  Good  Health  . .  .  j.50 

20  Harper's  Bazar .  1.25 

70  Harper's  Weekly .  4.00 

70  Harper's  Monthly .  4.00 

8  Housewife  .  .50 

50  House  and  Garden .  3.00 

23  Housekeeper .  |,50 

12  Home  Needlework .  75 

50  House  Beautiful  .  3.00 

35  Independent .  3.00 

8  Ladies’  World  -  .50 

1 7  Little  Folks  (new)  .  |  .00 

35  Lippincott's . .  3.00 


$1.00  $2.15  60  Literary  Digest 

LOO  2.00,  9  McCall's-  . 

|  23  McClure’s . 

3.65  [  23  Metropolitan . 

2.30  .  17  Modem  Electrics . 

2.35  12  Modern  Priscilla 

2.50  I  18  Metronome  . . . 

2.65  i  35  Musical  Leader .  2.50 

2.10  ,  23  Musician .  |.50 

5.00  |  20  Munsey's  Magazine  |  00 

10  Mother's  Magazine.  ...  75 

Musical  America .  2.00 

17  Musical  Observer .  1.00 

90  Musical  Courier  .  5.00 

New  Idea  Woman's  Mag.  . .  .75 

20  New  Music  Review .  1.00 

5  Ncedlecraft . .25 

60  Outlook .  3.00 

.  i.oo 

30  Organist  .  . . .  |50 

50  Outing .  3  00 

23  Pacific  Monthly .  L50 

9  People's  Home  Journal  ....  .50 

23  Pearson’s .  |.50 

it  People'*  Popular  Monthly.  .25 

1 7  Pictorial  Review .  |  00 

24  Photo  Era .  |  .50 

23  Physical  Culture .  .  |  .50 

1 8  Primary  Plans .  |  .00 

25  Popular  Electricity  .  |  .00 

35  Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

40  Recreation .  3  00 

23  Red  Book .  1.50 

23  Sunset  .  .  |  50 

40  St.  Nicholas  (new).  ..  .  ..  3.00 
25  School  Arts  Book  .  |.50 


3.00  $1.15 
50  1.60 


2.16 

2.00 

2.00 

2.40 

2.00 

2.15 
1.95 
3.00 
2.00 

2.65 
1.90 

4.65 
2.30 

5.15 
2.05 

2.65 
2.05 
2.20 
1.75 

2.15 

2.30 

1.75 

2.00 

2.30 

3.50 

2.15 

2.30 

2.30 

2.15 

4.65 

4.65 

1 

3.65 
2.30 
1.75 

3.65 
3.00 

1.65 
2.00 
3.00 


50  Scientific  American  (new)  ..  3  00 

20  Scrap  Book . 

60  Scribner's  Magazine 

45  Smart  Set-  . 

50  Suburban  Life 
22  Technical  World 


1.00 
3.00 
3  00 
3.00 
I  50 
00 


00  .  A.A.  I  (-Clinical  woria  ........  ’ll) 

65  135  Travel- . .  3  00 

65  25  Teacher’s  Magazine  .  1.25 

30  16  Uncle  Remus .  j  00 

75  9  Violin  World .  ..  50 

66  70  Vogue . .  4  00 

00  25  Vio!inirt_. .  |  50 

65  23  Woman’s  Home  Companion  1.50 

00  35  World  To-dav.  3  00 

00  37  World’s  Work . 3.00 


2.30 

2.30 

2.00 

1.75 

2.05 

2.50 
2.30 

2.15 

1.65 

3.15 

2.00 

5.65 
1.75 

2.15 

1.50 

4.15 

2.15 

2.65 

3.65 
2.30 
1.60 
2.30 
1.50 
2.00 
2.35 
2.30 
2.05 
2.40 
3.00 

3.15 
2.30 
2.30 

3.15 

2.40 
3.65 

2.15 

4.15 

3.40 

3.65 
2.25 
3.00 

2.40 
1.95 
1.60 

4.65 
2.40 
2.30 
3  00 
3.00 


Magazines  in  club  orders  will  be  sent  to  different  names  and  addresses  if  desired.  Subscrin- 
tions  may  be  new  or  renewal,  except  where  noted.  Canadian  postage  on  the  Etude  23  cents 
foreign  JL  cent*.  Postage  generally  on  Magazines.  Canadian  30  cents;  foieign  $1  00. 


00  (the  etude  . 

(McCall’s  Magazine  . 


(THE  ETUDE  . 
iMcClure’s,  or  American, 
(  or  Everybody’s  . 

(The  etude  .  . 

f  .25  /Pearson’s  .... 
y  (Ladies’  World  .  . 

(Mother’s  Mag.  .  . 

*  00  (The  etude  .  . 

Woman’s  Home  Comp 

*  (Current  Literature  . 

THE  ETUDE  .  . 

(Woman’s  Home  Com 
*25  '  panion  .... 
w  iEverybody’s  .  .  . 

(Modern  Priscilla  .  . 

American  Boy  .  . 

.  (The  etude  .  . 

L’  .Delineator  .  .  . 

P  (American  Magazine . 

,  00  (The  Etude  .  . 

|  .Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

"  (Review  of  Reviews 


L  90 

g  Saving 

■  83c 


Saving  40c 


.30 


Saving  70c 


Saving  $1.60 


Saving  $1.95 


.90 


)  Saving  $1.35 


Saving  $1,15 


.50 


(THE  ETUDE  . 
Housekeeper  .  . 
(Physical  Culture . 


$£.0° (THE  Etude 

( Delineator 
(World’s  Work 

$0. 00 (the  etude 

j  Housekeeper  . 


*4 


.25 (The  etude 

Harper’s  Bazar 
I  Everybody’s  . 


Saving 
|  70c 


1.30 

i  Saving 
■  95c 


FREE 


FOR  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  ETUDE  not  your 
own,  your  choice  of  one  of  the  following  premium*: 

L  JW  month*’  Subscription  to  "The  Etude.’ 

2.  Mathew*  Standard  Graded  Course  (any  two  grades.) 
i.  Album  for  the  Young.  Robf.  Schumann. 

7  1P*™>,1  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  (34  pieces.) 

I  Popular  Parlor  Album  for  the  Piano.  (23  piece*  ) 

7  AL  Plcces  for  the  Piano-  (26  pieces.) 

a  tul 1 6,0  f^ePerto'rf-  23  Anthems  for  quartet  or  chorus. 

8  Modern  Dance  Album  for  the  Piano.  (18  pieces) 

I '  7  ‘r»ni  Pj?,no  Study-  The  late*t,  belt  and  most  popular  method. 

0.  Juvenile  Duet  Players  for  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

1  four -Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  (17  pieces.) 

17  Platmotype  Portrait  Post  Cards. 

3.  Singers’  Repertoire.  38  Medium  Voice  Songs. 

14  Studentei  Popujar  Parlor  Album  foi  Violin  and  Piano.' 

ID  Kedman  s  Musical  Dictionary  and  Pronouncing  Guide. 

Send  two  subscriptions  including  your  own  and  select  two  from  the 
list  of  premiums;  three  and  select  three. 


(THE  ETUDE  .  . 

5.00’ Delineator  .  .  , 

I  McCall’s  .... 

( Everybody's  .  .  . 

(The  Etude  .  . 

$C -25  Woman’s  Home  Comp. 
)  Designer  .... 

( Cosmopolitan .  .  . 

I  .50 (THE  ETUDE  .  .  , 
Woman’s  Home  Comp. 


*  ( Delineator 

$0. 00 (the  etude 

( Cosmopolitan  . 

$0.50 (The  etude 

j  Pictorial  Review 
[  Little  Folks 


Saving  *1.95 


Saving  $1  j05  i  I 


'$0.80 


Sarong  $1 .20 


$0.90 


Saving  $1.35 


1.35 

|  Saving 

■$U  5 


.)$< 


L  15 

1  Hr 


_  Saving 

I  65c 


|  YOUTH’S  COMPANION 

can  be  added  to  any  order  for 
S/.7S  additional;  after  March 
[  30.  $2  00  additional . 


Send  for  the  24-page  ETUDE  SUBSCRIPTION  CATALOG  of  Magazine  Bargains. 

Send  all  orders,  address  all  correspondence  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

,The  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


YOU  CAN  ADD  Ladies’  Home 

Journal  at  $J.S0  (no  club); 
Saturday  Evening  Post  at 
$l.S0  (no  club);  Country 
Gentleman  at  SI. 50  (no  club). 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


CARL  FLESCH 

^Urstudieii”  for  Violin 

FRITZ  KREISLER  writes:  “the  Crown 
of  the  modern  Violin  pedagogy.’’ 


M 


OST  violinists  who  are  able  to  devote  only  a 
short  time  to  daily  practise — orchestra  players, 
teachers,  advanced  amateurs  and  traveling 
virtuosi,  for  example — soon  discover  that  they 
gradually  lose  perfect  command  of  their  instru¬ 
ment.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that,  though  we  possess 
many  excellent  pedagogical  works  and  studies,  we  have 
none  in  a  condensed  form  which  truly  meets  the  needs 
of  all  such  players. 

Flesch  Urstudien 

meet  the  requirements  of  ail  violinists  with  limited 
time  for  daily  practise,  inasmuch  as  they  demand  only 
half  an  hour’s  work  each  day,  and  enable  the  player 

to  keep  up  his  technic  to  the  highest  standard. 

Price,  3  Marks  net.,  and  obtainable  from 
every  music  dealer  or  from  the  firm  of 

RIES  &  ERLER 

Konigl.  Sachs.  Hofmusikalienhandler. 

Berlin  W.  15  GERMANY 

Kurfurstendamm  22. 


EDITION  WOOD 


Over  650  Volumes 

IT  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  “EDITION  WOOD” 
the  finest  and  most  correct  edition 
of  Standard  Studies,  Recreations  and 
Classics  yet  issued. 

The  Editors  have  tried  to  be  very 
conservative  in  their  work,  and  have 
followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  original 
editions  of  the  classics,  making  only  the 
changes  which  seemed  necessary  in  order 
that  the  phrasing  and  fingering  should 
agree  with  modern  ideas. 

The  engraving,  paper,  printing  and 
binding  are  the  best  obtainable  ;  in  fact, 
nothing  has  been  spared  to  place  the 
Edition  upon  as  high  a  plane  of  excellence 
mechanically  as  it  is  musically. 

& 

All  of  the  volumes  are  bound  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  remain  open  and 
flat  upon  the  piano  rack  when  in  use, 
and  many  of  the  volumes  are  to  be  had 
in  handsome,  durable,  full  cloth  bindings. 
j0 

Fullv  one-half  of  the  volumes  con- 
mined' in  "EDITION  WOOD”  are  the 
copyright  property  of  the  publishers  and 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  edition. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  “EDITION 
WOOD”  is  the  best  testimony  of  its  merit. 

Complete  Catalogues  sent  free. 

THE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

Proprietors  of  "EDITION  WOOD” 

346  Summer  Street  23  East  20th  Street 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

Also  at  LONDON  and  LEIPZIG 


VOLUME  THREE 

OF 

Music  the  Child  World 

Compiled  by 

MARI  RUEF  HOFER 

is  now  published  and  on  sale.  A  long 
promised  book,  delayed  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  but  in  contents  it  would  not  have 
been  so  attractively  complete  had  it  been 
issued  earlier,  so  there  is  some  gain  in  the 
waiting.  It  will  be  found  a  fitting  climax 
to  so  excellent  a  series,  while  in  grade  of 
difficulty  it  is  throughout  the  simplest  of 
the  three  books. 

We  give  the  section  headings  to  denote 
the  variety  of  subject-matter  covered: 

I.  The  Children’s  Hour;  II.  Familiar 
Friends;  III.  Doll  Suite;  IV.  A  Long 
Time  Ago;  V.  Harvest  Festival;  VI. 
Christmas;  VII.  Easter;  VIII.  Music 
of  the  Springtime  ;  IX.  Serious 
Music;  X.  Fairy  Themes;  XI.  Fairy 
Stories. 

Sections  I  to  X  each  contain  from  5  to 
12  numbers;  section  XI  contains  27  num¬ 
bers.  IS  pages  are  devoted  to  descrip¬ 
tive  and  instructive  matter,  and  there  are 
132  pages  of  music  alone. 

The  engraving  and  printing  are  of  the 
highest  type  of  excellence  and  the  book 
is  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  uniform  with 
the  other  two  volumes.  Price,  $1.50. 

A  fine  collection  for  piano  teachers 
wanting  pieces  in  the  2d  and  3rd  grades 
of  difficulty. 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

Publishers 

225  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


In  May,  1912,  we  will  move  to  62-66  E.  Van 
I’uren  Street,  Stein  way  Hall  Bldg.,  occupying  the 
entire  first  floor  and  basement. 


*THE  KNIGHT 

*THE 

OF  TOGGENBERG 

BURDEN  OF  THE  CROSS 

Ballad  for  Alto  Solo  and  Chorus  of 

A  Lenten  Cantata 

Women’s  Voices 

By  WILLIAM  REED 

From  the  German  of  Friedrich  von  Schiller 

Text:  Biblical,  and  in  part  by 

Thomas  a  Kempis  and  John  Keble 

The  Music  by 

W.  W.  GILCHRIST 

For  mixed  voices  with  organ,  solo  voices: 
Soprano  and  Baritone 

Time  of  performance:  about  twenty-five 

Price,  50c  postpaid 

minutes. 

Price,  50c  postpaid 

Of  artistic  worth  and  moderate  difficulty. 

Churdtly  i:t  spirit,  and  of  medium  diffi- 

It  requires  -about  twenty  minutes  to  sin;;  i:. 

c  u  1 :  y . 
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'  CHORAL  FANTASIA 
FROM  4 LOHENGRIN” 

By  RICHARD  WAGNER 

Arranged  by  Percy  E.  Fletcher 

The  text  by  Florence  Hoarc 

For  Mixed  Voices 

Time  of  performance:  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes. 

Price,  40c  postpaid 

Represents  the  best  choral  numbers  of 
Wagner’s  beautiful  opera.  For  soprano, 
and  if  available,  a  tenor  soloist,  with  chorus 
of  mixed  voices.  Available  for  high  school 
choruses  and  glee  clubs. 


A  DAY  IN  ROSELAND 

A  Cantata  or  Operetta  for  Girls’  Voices 

By  HERBERT  W.  WAREING 

Mus.  Doc.  Cantab 

The  text  by  Florence  G.  Attenborough 

Solo  voices:  Soprano,  Alto 

Time  of  performance:  one-half  hour 
Price,  75c  postpaid 

Of  moderate  difficulty  and  within  the 
ability  of  average  school  girls. 


THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHER’S  LESSON 

An  Operetta  for  Children 
By  CARRIE  BULLARD  and  ABBIE  G.  LEWIS 

Price,  50c  postpaid 

Easy,  melodious,  bright  and  attractive,  and  the  stage  action  simple  and  easy  to  learn. 
Requires  twenty  minutes  to  sing  it. 

*  Orchestra  parts  may  be  rented 

EtepOl  BOSTONdfOUsik  N  E  W  YOR  K 
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CENTURY  EDITION 


THE  BEST  EDITION 


OF  THE 

WORLD’S  BEST  MUSIC! 

=ss-  FOB.  lOc.  A  COPY  -®»= 

Some  dealers  ask  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  copy  for  “Century  Edition” 
sheet  music.  It’s  worth  it— but  don’t  pay  more  than  TEN 
CENTS  (10c.)  our  price. 

Look  over  the  following  list  of  standard  and  classic  compositions, 
which  are  sold  in  other  Editions  at  from  25c.  to  75c.  each. 
“Century  Edition”  price  is  but  TEN  CENTS  (10c.)  a  copy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  marked  price  may  be,  and  best  of  all,  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  each  and  every  copy  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
copies  you  have  been  buying  at  many  times  the  price  we  ask. 

In  paper,  printing,  phrasing,  fingering  and  general  excellence,  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed,  there  can  be  nothing  better  at  any 
price. 

If  eve^y  claim  we  make  is  not  as  represented,  we  will  refund 
your  money. 

PIANO  SOLOS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grarte 

Transcription . 


Alloc,  Transcription . . W»icr 

A rnUcaqiic  ViiImo . Lni'k 

Gullet  <lcs  PnplllotiM  Guilnril 

Hurt* H role.  "Tits  of  llnfiti  niu’  . .  . ONViibnoli 

By  Moon  light  . . .  Hondo! 

CnpWjce  Brt  Haute  .  tejbadi 

Dying  Poet . -.oU-i’hnlk 

FI  rut  Tarantella . Mill* 

Grand  March  de  Pone  rt  . . .  Wollonliaupt 

II  iimorcsque .  Dvorak 

I! uiigurinn  Rhapsody,  No  ~ . LI*  at 

Kaincnoi  Ostrow . Huhlnstoln 

Last  Hope . (Hilt-rhalk 

Moonlight  Sonata . lloetlioveii 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . Snpp6 

Rlgolctto  Faiitasie . Liszt 

U  list  lg  of  Spring . shilling 

Saint  a  Pesth . . Kowalski 

Serenade . Chninlnade 

Sonata  Pnthetiqiic . Beethoven 

\\  illinui  Tell  Overture . Hiwilni 

Witches*  Dance . . Mao  Dowell 

W ood land  Felloes . Wyman 


PIANO  DUETS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grad  ’ 

t  ax  alleria  Rustlcana,  Intermezzo.  Mascagni 

Flatterer,  The . Chamlnade 

Invitation  to  the  Punce . Weber 

Les  Sylphes . Bnrlunann 

Lohengrin  March . Wagner 

Lustspiel  Overture . K6l*»r»BHa 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . Supp6 

Polish  Dance . Scliarwonka 

Mill  Vive  Galop . 

Zninpa  Overture . Herald 

VIOLIN  and  PIANO,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Angel’s  Serenade . Braga 

llereeuse,  “Jocelyn" . Godard 

Cavatina . Balf 

Flower  Song . tenge 

Kuynu  ink . Menlawskl 

Largo . •  •  •  •  Handel 

Melody  In  F . Rubinstein 

Simple  Confession . Tliom6 

Star  of  Hope.  Reverie . Kennedy 

Tnniihniiscr  March . Wagner 


The  complete  “Century”  catalog  of  nearly  two  thousand  titles  for  Pi^no,  two  and 
four  hands,  also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  all  at  the  TEN  CENT  price- Can  be  na 
free  for  the  askirgr.  _  „ 

It  is  money  in  your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your  dealer  selling  you  Century  Ldition. 
If  he  will  not,  order  direct! 

CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1179  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(CENTURY 


x  lea„c  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  ad  Lessing  our  advertiser;. 


THE  ETUDE 


Boosey  &  Co.’s  NEW  ISSUES  for  February 


Nine  Favorite  Soprano  Songs 

By 

Mme.  LIZA  LEHMANN 

Comprising  such  well-known  examples  as:  “Titania’s  Cradle,”  “You 
and  I,”  “Beautiful  Land  of  Nod,”  “Come  Dance  the 
Romaika,”  “The  Snake  Charmer,”  etc. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME  (Medium  or  High  Voice),  -  -  PRICE,  $1.50 

<11  Thematics  of  this  Volume  obtainable  from  any  Music  Dealer 


Latest  English  Ballad  Successes  by 
the  Leading  Composers 

“MOON  BOAT” 

Words  by  F.  K.  WEATHERLY  Keys:  F  (BA  to  F),  G  and  A  Music  by  ERIC  COATES 

“SINCE  LOVE  IS  MINE” 

Words  by  HAROLD  SIMPSON  Keys:  Kb  (C  to  EA),  BA  and  C  Music  by  CHARLES  DEACON 

“  MY  LAGAN  LOVE” 

Words  by  SEOSAMH  MacCATHMHAOIL  Music  by  HAMILTON  HARTY 

Keys:  C  (BA  to  EA)  and  E 

“  A  LAST  YEAR’S  ROSE  ” 

Words  by  W.  E.  HENLEY  Keys:  Di  (C  to  F)  and  E/,  Music  by  ROGER  QUILTER 

"  IN  THE,  WOODS  ” 

Words  by  R.  BARRINGTON  Keys;  F  (C  to  F)  and  A  Music  by  KENNEDY  RL'SSELL 

“  O  BOY  JOHNNY” 

Words  by  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI  Music  by  ANNIE  D.  SCOTT 

“  LOVE  UNTO  LOVE” 

Words  by  K.  MARGF.SON  Music  by  ARTHUR  SOMERVELL 

“  NECTARINE” 

Words  by  HAROLD  SIMPSON  Keys.  F  (C  t0  F);  G  and  A6  Music  by  W.  H.  SQUIRE 

“THE  SEA  ROAD” 

Words  by  J.  P.  O'REILLY  Keys:  Bij  t0  D)j  G  and  D  Music  b>’  HAYDN  WOOD 


<J  THEMATICS  from  local  Dealers  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 


BOOSEY  &  CO.  -  9  East  17th  Street,  New  York 


Wide  and  deservedly  Popular  Success 

THREE  DANCES  HENRY  VIII 


By  EDWARD  GERMAN 
1.  Morris  Dance  2.  Shepherd’s  Dance  3.  Torch  Dance 
MORRIS  DANCE 


Ped.  •£•  m.  •* 


Price  complete,  $1.00 

Also  arranged  for  pianoforte  duet,  pianoforte  and  violin,  pianoforte  and 
string  quartette  and  full  orchestra 

THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO.,  21  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Sole  Agents  for  NOVELLO  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


t  '  THE 

SEEBOECK  PIANO  ALBUM 

The  favorite  compositions  of  W.  C.  E.  SEEBOECK 

With  preliminary  studies  in  interpretation  and  a  teacher’s  analysis  of 

instruction  prepared 

By  CHARLES  E.  WATT 

Here  may  be  found  real  gems  in  piano  literature  for  children  of  both  smaller  and 
larger  growth.  The  compositions  are  all  extraordinary  good,  and  every  teacher  can 
use  this  Album  with  resultant  good  to  every  one  concerned.  The  pieces  are  easy 
and  tuneful  and  yet  never  approach  the  commonplace.  The  work  as  planned  is  both 
synthetical  and  analytical,  has  preparatory  studies  for  each  composition  for  a  readier 
execution  and  proper  interpretation  of  each,  and  contains  a  supplement  for  the 
teacher  on  “Seeboeck  Pieces  and  how  to  teach  them.”  This  supplement  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pamphlet  and  may  be  detached  from  the  book  proper.  Price,  .  .  .  60  cts. 

GRADED  RECREATIONS 

A  collection  of  pleasing  and  desirable  pieces 
by  the  Best  Authors 

Edited  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS  &  EMIL  LIEBLING 

For  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

These  melodies  have  been  admirably  selected,  the  gradation  is  most  consistent, 
each  piece  carefully  and  fully  fingered,  with  the  embellishments  written  out  in 
foot-notes.  This  series  will  render  many  services — as  delightful  themes  for  melody¬ 
playing,  abundant  and  varied  material  for  recreation,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
acquaintance  with  the  best  composers  of  many  schools,  and,  their  supreme  service,  ] 

of  kindling  an  interest  in  good  music  and  awakening  the  artistic  sense.  An  ex-  ' 

animation  of  the  “Graded  Recreation”  means  its  endorsement  and  adoption.  Two 
volumes.  Price,  each . 75  cts. 

CLASSICS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

Simplified  transcriptions  of  the  favorite  compositions  of  THE 

GREAT  MASTERS  carefully  fingered  and  phrased 

By  PAUL  FELIX 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES:  ONE  FOR  PIANO  SOLO  ONE  FOR  FOUR  HANDS 

This  collection  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  young  student 
to  approach  the  works  of  the  great  masters'  in  a  practical  way.  Compositions  have 
been  selected — the  favorite  Beethoven  and  Mozart  Sonatas,  the  Chopin  Dance 
Forms,  the  choice  Mendelssohn  numbers;  in  fact,  the  best  things  from  Bach  to 
Schumann— that  are  frequently  heard  in  concert  or  in  recital.  These  have  been 
carefully  simplified  in  such  a  manner  that  the  essential  features  of  the  original  have 
been  retained,  but  arranged  within  the  possibilities  of  small  hands  and  early  music 
study. 

The  books  present  in  a  concise  and  practical  way  the  beauties  of  the  classic 
school.  Price,  each . 50  cts. 

CIRCUS  DAY 

Melody  Pictures  in  the  First  Grade,  for  Four  Hands 

By  BRYN  HUME 

The  progressive  difficulty  of  the  rhythms  may  be  more  easily  overcome  by 
first  singing  or  reciting  with  the  pupil  the  words  accompanying  each  one;  ob¬ 
serving  carefully  the  correct  accent.  In  pupils’  recitals  the  set  of  twelve  pieces 
will  be  found  useful  as  a  diverting  entertainment  by  reciting  the  verses  before 
each  number,  and  if  deemed  advisable,  having  different  performers  for  each  one. 

The  contents  are  :  Breakfast,  Circus  Day,  The  Fence  Posts,  The  Sea  Lion,  The 
Kangaroo,  Tickets,  The  Prairie  Dog,  The  Monkey  and  the  Elephant,  The  Crowd, 

The  Rain,  Playing  Circus,  Good  Night.  Price,  . . 50  cts. 

The  John  Church  Company 

CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

. . . . 
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Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  ad  ^©rtisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


ART  PIANOS  FOR  ARTISTS 

THE  POOLE 


'"THERE  are  Poole  representations  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  America.  We  will 
-*•  gladly  give  you  information  about  our  special  terms  to  musicians  and  our  system  of 
payments.  Just  as  easy  for  you  to  buy  direct  from  our  factory  as  though  you  lived  in 
Boston.  Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  C. 


POOLE  PIANO  CO.  boston,  mass 


HP  HE  music  student ,  the 
amateur  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  musician  go  about  the 
selection  of  a  piano  with  a 
somewhat  different  view¬ 
point  from  the  average  lay¬ 
man.  They  have  a  more 
definite  idea  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  real  artistic  tone 
quality ;  they  have  different 
standards,  perhaps  more 
exacting,  from  which  to 
judge  tonal  effects,  and  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  POOLE  PIANOS 
have  been  purchased  by  mu¬ 
sicians  is  of  special  significance.  It  presents  the  verdict  of  a 
competent  jury ;  one  which  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
piano  can  well  afford  to  take  into  careful  consideration. 

It  is  the  beautiful  singing  quality  of  the  POOLE  TONE 
as  well  as  the  attractive  appearance  of  these  pianos  which 
appeals  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  trained  musician  and 
music  lover. 


GEORGE  P.  BENT  GRAND 


At  this  period  of  the  world’s  work,  there  is  made  in  Chicago  a  line  of 
artistic  pianos  of  unusual  merit.  The  George  P.  Bent  Grand  and  the 
Crown  Uprights  stand  for  the  highest  development  in  the  art  of  piano 
building.  To  play  a  George  P.  Bent  Grand  is  to  be  fascinated  with 
its  tone  and  touch  which  the  strongest  superlatives  could  not  overpraise. 

Should  you  like  to  know  more  about  the  George  P.  Bent  Grand 
and  the  Crown  Upright  Pianos,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  send 
full  information,  with  prices  of  the  instruments  delivered  in  your  home,, 
and  on  easy  terms  of  payment  if  desired. 


Write  to-day,  if  you  are  interested,  to 

GEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

214-216  So.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Ills. 


Publications  of  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 

BOSTON,  120  Boylston  Street  LEIPZIG  NEW  YORK,  11  West  36th  Street 


NEW  SONGS 

BY 

MARY  TURNER  SALTER 


The  Pupil’s  Library 

A  Progressive  Collection  of  Pianoforte  Pieces 


NEW  PIANOFORTE  COLLECTIONS 
FOR  TEACHING  PURPOSES 


The  Sweet  o’  the  Year 


M. 


hv  Turneh  Salter 


My  Dear.  Kb  (eb- g),  F  (c-e) 

The  Sweet  o’  the  Year.  F  (f-a),  D  (d-f#) 
Song  of  Agamede.  D b  (eb-gb),  B b  (c -eb) 
The  Young  Musician.  G  (d-g),  E  (b-e) 

I  Lay  My  Sins  on  Jesus.  (Sacred).  d 
F  (d-g),  D  (b-d) 

There  is  a  Blessed  Home.  (Sacred). 

G  (d-g),  D  (a-d) 

PRICE,  50  CENTS  EACH 


Mail  Orders  Solicited  and  Filled  Promptly 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Country 


FIRST  SERIES,  35  Easiest  Pieces 

Book  I,  Book  II,  each . $0.60 

( Schmidt's  Educatiorial  Series  No.  43  a-b) 

SECOND  SERIES,  3 2  Easy  Pieces 

Book  I,  Book  II,  each . . 60 

{Schmidt' s  Educational  Series  No.  44  a-b) 

THIRD  SERIES,  24  Pieces  in  the  medium  grades 

Book  I,  Book  II,  each . 60 

{Schmidt' s  Educational  Series  No.  43  a-b) 


These  collections  of  instructive  and  melodious  compositions  provide  material  for  the  first 
three  grades  in  piano  playing.  The  compositions  have  been  carefully  chosen  from  the  works  of 
the  most  successful  American  and  foreign  composers  of  attractive  educational  music.  All  the 
selections  are  suitable  for  recital  work  as  well  as  for  recreation  and  study. 


The  Pupil’s  First  Etude  Album 

52  Pianoforte  Etudes 

The  Pupil’s  Second  Etude  Album 

34  Pianoforte  Etudes 

Selected  and  arranged  in  progressive  order 

By  FERDINAND  MEYER 

Price,  75  Cents  Each 

These  books  of  carefully  graded  Etudes  have  been  compiled  with  4  view  to  presenting,  in 
the  clearest  manner  possible,  all  the  technical,  rhythmical  and  notational  problems  encountered 
in  modern  pianoforte  music  in  the  eailier  grades.  The  selections,  which  are  short  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  pupil,  are  selected  from  the  works  of  the  foremost  American  and  foreign  study  writers. 


The  Pupil’s  Duet  Album  (££.) 

16  Pianoforte  Duets  in  the  easier  grades 

By 

Dennee,  Foote,  Franke,  Gurlitt,  Lynes,  Orth,  Sartorio,  and  others 

Book  I,  Book  II,  each . . $0.60 

{Schmidt' s  Educational  Series  No.  46  a-b) 

Send  for  list  of  contents  of  the  above  collections 


CARL  BOHM 

Musical  Echoes.  10  Instructive  and 
Melodious  Compositions.  (Grades 

1-2) .  $0.75 

( Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  49) 
Promenade  Contemplation 

In  Merry  Mood  Vacation  Time 
Soldiers  are  coming  Arm  in  Arm 
(March)  (Polonaisel 

With  gTeat  delight,  From  the  Tyrol 
(Etude)  O  golden  time  of 

Hunting  Scene  youth 

CARL  HEINS 

Six  Fancies.  Op.  270.  (Second  Grade).  .75 

{Schmidt' s  Educational  Series  No.  13) 

Away  to  the  Woods  The  Merry  Wanderer 
Thoughts  of  Home  The  Alpine  Hunter 

Heart’s  Springtime  The  Huntsman’s  Farewell 

R.  KRENTZLIN 

Village  Scenes.  6  Characteristic 
Pieces.  Op.  19.  (Grades  1-2)  .  . 

{Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  59) 

A  Village  Holiday  The  Cuckoo  Calls 
Perversity  Playing  Soldiers 

Dance  in  the  Meadow  Golden  Sunset 

LUDWIG  SCHYTTE 

Instructive  Recreations.  8  Selected 

Compositions.  (Second  Grade)  .  .  .75 

{Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  48) 

Sylphs  and  Nixies  In  the  Ball  Room 
Will-o’-the-Wisp  Pavane 
Rondo  in  D  Birds  of  Passage 

Moonlight  Bar-  Madrilena 

carolle  (Spanish  Dance) 

THEODORE  LACK 

Morceaux  Poetiques.  8  Selected 

Compositions.  (Third  Grade)  .  .  1*00 

{Schmidt' s  Educational  Series  No.  47) 

Fabliau  Valse  harmonieuse 

Waltz  at  Twilight  Song  without  words 
Marquise.  Menuet  Serenade  Madrilena 
CaDtatilla  Caprice— Tarantelle 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


BETTER  MUSIC  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


m 


\\  henever  the  slogan  of  well-meaning  but  shallow  civic  econ¬ 
omists,  "away  with  musical  nonsense,”  is  heard  applied  to  our 
public  school  work,  every  music  lover  should  arise  in  his  particular 
might  and  don  his  armor  for  a  royal  battle.  The  need  for  music 
in  our  modern  life  requires  no  more  demonstration  than  the  im¬ 
mense  public  demand  for  it.  Just  how  music  benefits  us  would  be 
difficult  to  tell,  but  it  does  help  us,  and  man  cries  out  for  more 
music,  more  beauty,  more  hope,  more  joy,  more  brotherly  love. 

Instead  of  limiting  the  music  in  our  schools,  let  us  have  more — 
more  of  the  stuff  that  mitigates  the  reformatory-like  discipline 
which  so  many  teachers  with  good  intentions  mistake  for  education. 
We  know7  one  particular  boy  who  prayed  every  morning  that  he 
might  go  out  and  find  that  the  school  building  was  reduced  to 
ashes  and  school  postponed  for  months.  He  w'asn’t  a  bad  'boy,  and 
he  wasn  t  afraid  of  work.  The  school  that  he  attended  was  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  idea  that  education  was  a  kind  of  punishment. 

The  school  orchestra  is  now  coming  in  for  its  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  One  in  the  English  High  School  of  Boston  has  been  in 
existence  since  1887 .  The  membership  of  the  orchestra  is  now 
forty-seven.  It  is  said  that  the  only  instrument  lacking  is  an  oboe. 
Five  hundred  students  have  been  connected  with  it  since  its  start. 
There  are  over  two  hundred  selections  in  the  library  and  the 
orchestra  is  capable  of  performing  difficult  concert  numbers.  Last 
year  they  played  the  overture  to  Tannhciuser ,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  regarded  the  ‘‘terror  of  professional  players”  at 
the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee  in  1869.  Attendance  at  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsals  counts  on  the  diplomas  of  the  members.  There  are  similar 
orchestras  in  many  American  high  schools,  and  in  others  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  sound-reproducing  machine  has  done  much  to  bring 
the  orchestral  masterpieces  of  the  great  musical  thinkers  nearer  to 
our  children. 


If  you  are  going  to  study  at  all,  study  right.  Don’t  fritter  away 
any  time  with  the  idea  that  since  you  never  intend  to  become  a 
professional  musician  you  will  be  excused  if  you  do  your  work  in 
an  inferior  manner.  You  will  never  know  w7hen  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  support  yourself  by  means  of  what  you  now  may  regard 
as  a  mere  avocation. 

The  world  is  coming  to  have  a  proper  disgust  for  the  useless 
woman— the  woman  who  can  do  nothing  really  well— as  it  has  long 
had  a  horror  for  the  man  who  has  never  worked  hard  enough  to 
master  the  problems  of  his  business  successfully.  Publishers  receive 
daily  contributions  from  men  and  women  cast  down  by  fortune  who 
vainly  hope  to  rise  by  selling  some  manuscript  reflecting  hopeless 
ignorance  and  past  indolence.  These  same  persons  might  have 
produced  very  profitable  manuscripts  if  they  had  ever  learned  to 
“do  it  right.” 

The  Woman  Exchange”  idea  is  magnificent.  It  should  offer 
encouragement  to  all  art  workers  and  art  teachers  in  introducing 
t  ie  practice  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  homes  of  gentlewomen.  All 
teachers  should  preach  the  necessity  for  securing  a  good,  artistic 
training  in  some  salable  art,  be  it  music,  embroidery,  lace-making, 
painting,  china  decoration,  etc.  These  things  all  have  an  essential 
part  in  making  this  fine  old  world  of  ours  more  beautiful.  Above 
all  things,  let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  to  try  to  sell  an  inferior 
article  through  eliciting  sympathy  is  only  a  pitiful  kind  of  charity, 
while  the  world  is  always  ready  and  glad  to  buy  the  brains  and 
handicraft  of  refined  gentlewomen  when  they  know7  how  to  “do 
it  right.” 


MUSIC  AND  MATRIMONY. 


m 


DO  IT  RIGHT. 


A 
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A  few  days  before  last  Christmas  we  chanced  to  look  in  a 
shop  window  in  a  distant  city  and  saw7  a  collection  of  about  as 
many  indifferently  executed  articles  as  one  could  imagine.  It  was 
the  window  of  a  “Woman’s  Exchange.”  The  “Women’s  Exchange” 
stores  throughout  the  country  have  done  a  great  good  through 
making  a  market  place  for  the  services  of  hundreds  of  women 
who,  through  the  sorcery  of  circumstance,  have  been  changed 
f i  om  grand  dames  to  needlewomen.  Looking  in  that  window  one 
could  not  help  noting  that  practically  all  of  the  articles  were  so 
expressive  of  the  lives  of  those  who  had  made  them  that  the  great 
pane  of  glass  seemed  to  take  on  the  form  of  a  character  mirror. 
There  they  were,  written  in  their  own  handicraft. 

No  woman  can  put  more  into  her  work  than  there  is  in 
herself.  If  she  has  been  accustomed  to  feel  a  higher  regard  for 
the  luxuries  and  dispensable  contraptions  that  surround  her  she 
will  show  this  in  her  work.  If  she  has  been  idle  for  years  everv- 
thing,  every  trait,  will  be  preserved  in  what  she  does.  Here  and 
there  in  that  window  there  were  articles  which  showed  efficiency. 
They  showed  that  the  maker  at  some  time  had  worked  hard  enough 
to  learn  how  to  do  that  particular  thing  right.  An  investigation 
revealed  that  these  articles  were  the  ones  which  the  patrons  of  such 
exchanges  invariably  bought. 

Can  you  who  practice  music  read  this  without  seeing  the  point? 


Ask  your  friend  who  “knows  it  all”  and  he  will  tell  you  at 
once  that  professional  couples,  particularly  musical  couples,  are 
forever  sailing  upon  a  storm-swept  sea  in  a  bark  of  egg  shells  with 
cobweb  rigging,  steering  straight  for  Charybdis.  As  with  the  actor 
and  the  minister,  the  matrimonial  wrecks  of  the  musician  make  fine 
copy  for  the  newspapers.  The  musician  is  advertised— talked 
about,  and  w'hat  good  is  a  divorce  scandal,  pray,  unless  it  is  about 
someone  who  is  widely  known?  A  thousand  butchers,  bakers  and 
candlestick  makers  and  their  respective  spouses  may  make  trips  to 
Reno  and  the  world  never  knows  of  it,  but  let  your  musical  couple 
part  and  the  world  puts  on  his  spectacles,  sits  back  and  calmly 
generalizes,  “All  musical  couples  are  unhappy.” 

Those  who  really  do  know  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  happiest  of  all  marriages  have  been  those  of  musical  couples. 
W  e  know  of  dozens  of  such  couples  that  might  be  taken  as  models 
fot  the  whole  country.  Musical  history  reveals  many  more. 
Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  Edvard  and  Nina  Grieg,  Felix  and 
Cecile  Mendelssohn.  Robert  and  Marie  Franz,  to  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bach  of  Eisenach.  Among  recent  examples  of 
musical  connubial  happiness  are  Sumner  Salter  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Turner  Salter,  Sidney  and  Louise  Homer,  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Rose  Fay  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IT.  L.  Bedford  (Liza  Lehmann), 

.  and  Mrs.  Aithur  Hinton  (Katharine  Goodson),  Sir  Frederic 
and  Lady  Cowen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granville  Bantock. 

Musical  couples  are,  in  fact,  very  happy  couples  when  they 
have  in  them  the  traits  of  character  which  under  any  other  condi¬ 
tions  would  result  in  a  happy  marriage.  The  music  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  question,  except  that  it  gives  the  “marriagees”  a 
common  intellectual  and  artistic  bond  which  may  bring  a  kind  of 
delight  unknown  to  the  couples  who  have  no  such  mutual  interest. 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
V  in  the  Old  World. 


By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


BRUCKNER’S  INCREASING  POPULARITY. 

A  notice  of  one  of  Bruckner’s  symphonies  sug¬ 
gests  the  subject  of  modern  musical  tendencies,  as 
well  as  the  individual  greatness  of  that  composer. 
Bruckner’s  reputation  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
and  now  he  has  fairly  become  one  of  the  immortals, 
of  whom  music  numbers  less  than  a  score.  \  et  in 
his  lifetime  he  met  much  persecution.  Friends  of 
Brahms  looked  askance  at  him,  and  critics  attacked, 
llanslick  was  especially  violent  and  unfair.  Once 
the  Austrian  Emperor,  receiving  Bruckner  as  a 
guest,  asked  what  favor  he  could  do.  ‘‘If  you  would 
prevent  Mr.  Hanslick  from  maltreating  me,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  composer  with  great  earnestness,  ‘I 
should  be  very  thankful.”  Time  has  done  what  the 
Emperor  could  not,  and  Bruckner  has  gained  fame 
while  Hanslick  has  lost  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  strange 
now  that  Hanslick  was  so  long  regarded  as  a  great 
critic. 

Bruckner  led  the  way  to  a  school  that  is  growing, 
although  he  is  still  its  greatest  exponent.  This  may 
be  called  the  modern  school  of  pure  music.  The 
modern  program  school  has  been  fully  developed; 
Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner  have  led  to  Strauss  and 
many  others.  But  the  path  indicated  by  Bruckner 
has  been  followed  successfully  by  very  few.  Cesar 
Franck,  working  independently,  produced  one  great 
symphony,  but  only  one.  Elgar  has  written  effec¬ 
tive  movements,  but  does  not  succeed  on  the  whole. 
Paderewski  grows  tedious,  and  Dohnanyi.  though 
known  here  by  few  works,  seems  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  great  Tchaikowsky  is  a  transition  from 
old  to  new.  D’Indy  is  earnest,  but  his  ‘‘Mountain 
Air”  symphony  verges  a  little  toward  the  program 
idea.  Bruckner  is  still  the  pioneer,  and  the  hour- 
long  symphonies  of  his  later  years  are  titanic  in  con¬ 
ception  and  execution. 

Brahms  looked  backward  while  Bruckner  looked 
forward.  The  former,  with  Beethoven  as  a  noble 
model,  sought  (and  found)  the  earnestness  and  in¬ 
tensity  and  beauty  that  can  be  obtained  by  the 
expressive  use  of  simple  means.  He  used  the  thir¬ 
teen  parts  of  the  classical  orchestra,  and  employed 
the  pure  colors.  The  modern  orchestra,  with  only 
a  few  more  instruments,  has  a  greatly  increased 
range  of  combinations.  As  an  example,  there  are 
495  different  combinations  of  eight  instruments  in 
twelve,  hut  in  sixteen  there  would  be  5,148  such  com¬ 
binations.  Thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  modern 
orchestra  affords  such  variety  of  color.  No  one 
man  can  grasp  it  all,  and  there  is  room  for  many 
styles,  all  the  way  from  The  Isle  of  the  Dead  to 
Till  Eulenspiegel  or  the  1812  overture.  This 
must  influence  the  modern  symphonist.  For  the 
time  being  it  has  led  to  a  revel  in  program  effects, 
though  the  pure  school  is  again  coming  into  its  own. 

But  a  symphony  is  more  than  a  revel  in  tone- 
color.  It  is  even  more  than  a  certain  plastic  form. 
It  is  a  work  in  which  the  themes,  besides  occurring 
in  proper  sequence,  should  be  lofty,  well-balanced, 
and  dignified.  A  symphony  is  a  work  of  well-planned 
logic,  as  well  as  true  sentiment,  while  a  symphonic 
poem  is  a  romance  of  passion,  a  novel  in  tones. 
With  Bruckner,  as  with  Beethoven,  intellectual  bal¬ 
ance  is  joined  to  emotional  power.  The  excess  of 
the  latter  in  Mahler’s  symphonies  is  what  makes 
them  seem  like  program  works  with  an  unwritten 
program. 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  DEBUSSY. 

Modern  music  brings  one  to  Debussy.  In  the 
Revue  du  Temps  Present,  M.  Raphael  Cor  has  been 
getting  a  symposium  of  opinions  about  him,  so  the 
present  writer  feels  justified  in  giving  one. 

Debussy  is  wholly  a  member  of  the  program 
school  with  an  advanced  and  individual  style  of  har¬ 
mony.  In  his  piano  works  this  style  is  discreetly 
used,  and  his  excellent  tone-pictures  form  a  genre 
of  their  own.  Here,  as  in  all  his  works,  he  shows 
a  fastidious  delicacy  rather  than  emotional  breath. 
The  latter,  as  exemplified  in  Schumann,  is  a  sealed 
book  to  the  Debussvites. 

In  his  orchestral  works  Debussy  has  carried  his 


bizarre  harmonies  to  excessive  lengths.  Flere,  too, 
the  effects  are  all  delicacy  rather  than  strength. 
One  of  his  later  works,  Iberia,  shows  a  slight 
recession  in  radicalism  and  a  definite  and  easily- 
followed  program.  Hugo  Wolf  alw’ays  asked  of  a 
composer,  "Can  he  exult?”  In  the  Festival  Morn¬ 
ing  of  Iberia,  Debussy  has  shown  that  he  can 
exult,  in  his  delicate  way. 

In  opera  his  Pelleas  and  Mclisande  is  a  strict 
music-drama.  The  orchestra  no  longer  wanders  at 
will,  but  echoes  the  text  skilfully.  Where  Wagner 
shows  strength  and  makes  the  music  important, 
Debussy  show's  refinement  and  makes  the  music 
subservient — as  Wagner’s  theories  demanded.  The 
non-melodic  style  of  Debussy  may  be  independent, 
or  come  from  Franck,  but  here  it  could  be  an 
outcome  of  Tristan.  Being  subservient,  the  music 
loses  much  when  heard  by  itself.  Debussy  had 
once  decided  to  set  Tristan  himself,  but  gave  up 
the  idea.  This  was  wfise,  as  his  bizarre  delicacy 
could  hardly  be  compared  to  Wagner’s  direct  power. 

Much  is  said  of  a  Debussy  school,  and  that  com¬ 
poser’s  influence  is  shown  in  many  modern  works. 
Undoubtedly  harmony  is  growing  more  complex 
wdth  each  generation.  But  the  greatest  works 
always  have  some  measure  of  direct  simplicity  in 
them,  and  Debussy  stands  for  complex  impression¬ 
ism — musical  stippling,  as  it  has  been  aptly  called. 

There  may  well  be  an  important  Debussy  school 
with  harmonies  of  a  new  style  that  grow  upon  one 
with  repetition.  But  in  spite  of  wild  claims,  this 
will  not  be  the  only  school  of  the  future.  There 
will  still  be  the  broader  program  school  of  Strauss, 
and  one  may  hope  that  Bruckner  will  find  worthy 
successors.  And  if  Debussy  does  not  monopolize 
the  present,  still  less  does  he  abolishlthe  past.  He 
and  his  disciples  have  made  many  ridiculous  attacks  on 
others,  especially  Schumann.  Composers,  however, 
are  usually  poor  critics,  as  each  one,  if  sincere,  must 
give  most  admiration  to  the  style  that  he  chooses 
for  his  own  work.  The  w'orld  then  keeps  what  it 
judges  best.  -The  haunting  sweetness  of  Couperin 
and  the  elders,  the  subtle  beauty  and  infinite  skill  of 
Bach,  the  glory  of  the  Messiah,  the  deep  expressive¬ 
ness  of  Beethoven,  the  romance  of  Schumann,  the 
richness  of  Wagner — must  we  give  up  these  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  elfin  delicacy  of  Debussy?  Decidedly 
not.  Debussy  does  not  abolish  the  others,  any  more 
than  Swinburne  abolishes  Shakespeare,  or  the  bitter¬ 
sweet  of  grape-fruit  abolishes  roast  beef. 

OLD  WORLD  NOVELTIES. 

Speaking  of  Schumann  brings  to  mind  that  a 
new  work  of  his  was  recently  heard  in  Paris.  It 
comprised  two  movements  of  an  unfinished  violin 
sonata,  the  manuscript  having  belonged  to  Charles 
Malherbes,  opera  librarian.  The  first  movement  is 
built  on  large  lines,  and  very  effective,  but  the  in¬ 
spiration  did  not  extend  to  the  second  movement. 
The  most  important  of  classical  novelties,  however, 
is  still  the  Jena  symphony.  In  the  quarterly  mag¬ 
azine  Prof.  Stein,  the  finder,  gives  resemblances  to 
other  Beethoven  works,  to  prove  the  Beethoven  sig¬ 
nature  (on  two  of  the  string  parts)  authentic.  The 
symphony  as  a  whole  is  too  quiet  for  the  composer 
■whose  student  style  was  so  independent  that  Haydn 
called  him  ‘‘The  Great  Mogul.”  But  the  orchestra¬ 
tion  is  clearer  than  Haydn’s  or  Mozart’s  (no  blurred 
violin  scales),  and  Beethoven  may  have  adopted  a 
smooth  style  to  show  that  he  could  succeed  in  it  , 
if  he  chose.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Berlioz 
wrote  his  Enfance  du  Christ.  The  critics  had 
been  calling  him-  too  advanced  and  involved,  as  they 
did  Beethoven  also;  and  he  turned  the  tables  on 
them  by  putting  an  assumed  name  on  the  work. 
They  at  once  praised  it,  and  asked  why  the  radical 
Berlioz  never  wrote  like  that;  whereupon  he  dis¬ 
closed  the  real  authorship.  Strauss  ’  is  a  modern 
examples  of  change  in  style,  his  F  minor  symphony 
being  in  the  classical  vein  of  Brahms’. 

Among  living  composers  Hausegger  gives  the  best 
novelty,  a  symphony  for  orchestra,  chorus  and  or¬ 
gan.  Erich  Korngold’s  overture.  Op.  4,  shows  won¬ 
derful  inspiration  and  originality,  being  really  a 
man’s  music  written  by  a  boy.  Other  orchestral 
works  include  a  symphony  by  Camillo  Horn,  a  piano 
concerto  by  Braunfels,  and  a  bright  suite,  L'dnd- 
Hches  Fest,  by  Gohler.  Mahler’s  example  has  led 
Julius  Major  to  include  voices  in  his  new  symphony. 
Pierre  Maurice  uses  excellent  instrumentation  and 
good  material  in  his  suite,  Pecheur  d’lslande.  The 
monotonous  ocean,  the  wedding  procession,  the 
lovers’  conversation,  and  the  endless  wait  for  the 


fisherman  who  will  never  return,  form  four  effective' 
tone-pictures.  More  pastoral  is  Louis  Vierne’s 
Suite  Bourguignonne,  with  its  Aubade,  Legende, 
Angelus  and  Danse  Rustique.  The  Dance-Rhapsody 
of  Delius  is  more  emphatic,  and  scared  one  critic 
with  its  noise. 

In  opera,  Puccini’s  setting  of  the  Spanish  comedy. 
Gcnia  Allegra,  will  deal  with  a  heroine  whose 
pleasing  unconventionality  shocks  her  aristocratic 
set.  Otto  Neitzel’s  Barbarina  treats  of  the  dancer 
who  won  fame  at  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Excerpts  from  Maugue’s  one-act  Sphinx  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  Paris,  and  Alberic  Magnard’s  Berenice  met 
with  the  same  fate.  Weingartner  has  remade  Oberon 
into  a  Singspiel  with  spoken  dialogue,  but  it  is  too 
late  for  him  to  remake  it’  into  an  up-to-date  success. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSICAL  IRELAND. 

The  ancient  Irish  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between 
bards  and  minstrels.  The  bards  were  the  poets,  the 
story-tellers  the  satirists,  learned  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Gallic  tongue.  The  minstrels  were  singers,  harp¬ 
ists,  and  performers  on  the  bag-pipe.  Both  classes  of 
artists  were  highly  esteemed. 

The  old  Irish  musicians  were  so  well  versed  in  their 
art  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  write  their  music  out 
in  any  kind  of  notation.  They  were,  however,  very 
scholarly  and  could  easily  have  notated  their  melodies 
had  they  considered  it  -necessary.  Who  knows  what 
entrancing  melodies  have  been  lost  through  this 
neglect ! 

The  Irish,  like  all  of  the  Celtic  race — Bretons, 
Scotch,  Welsh  and  West  of  England  folk — have  al¬ 
ways  been  believers  in  Fairy-lore.  The  most  familiar 
Irish  example  is  the  banshee,  a  fairy  woman  who  is 
deeply  attached  to  old  families.  When  the  time  comes 
for  one  of  their  members  to  die,  the  banshee  appears 
to  them  wailing  aloud.  Quite  modern  instances  can 
be  cited  of  the  appearance  of  the  banshee,  and  Will¬ 
iam  Butler  Yeats,  the  Irish  poet,  is  acquainted  with  an 
Irish  scientist  who  has  been  visited  no  less  than  three 
times  by  the  banshee,  each  time  with  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  The  cry  of  the  banshee  has  been  given  as 
follows.  (The  last  note  is  very  prolonged)  : 
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To  most  people  the  bag-pipe  is  a  Scottish  institu¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  really  common  to  all  Celts.  The  Irish 
bag-pipe  in  early  days  was  blown  by  the  mouth,  like 
the  Scottish,  but  later  it  was  blown  by  a  bellows.  The 
scale  of  the  Trish  bag-pipe  is  from  C  below  the  treble 
staff  to  C  above  it,  with  all  semitones.  While  there 
are  usually  only  two  drones  to  a  Scotch  bag-pipe, 
tuned  to  A  and  its  octave,  there  are  three  to  the  Irish 
instrument,  tuned  to  three  octaves  of  C.  The  Irish 
instrument  is  also  furnished  with  a  series  of  chords 
in  the  tenor,  which  act  as  accompaniment. 

The  Irish  minstrels  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Crusade  led  by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  Tn  speaking  of 
this  the  early  historian  Fuller  says,  “Yea,  we  might 
well  think  the  concert  of  all  Christendom  in  this  war 
would  have  made  no  music,  if  the  Irish  Harp  had 
been  wanting.” 

The  Irish  harpers  plucked  the  strings  of  their  in-’ 
struments  with  their  nails,  and  not  with  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  fingers. 


UNDERSTANDING  CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 

In  his  admirable  work,  Studies  in  Modern  Music .  j 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hadow,  one  of  the  foremost  and  best  ot 
the  English  writers  on  musical  topics,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  say : 

“There  are  thousands  of  people  who  ‘hate  classical , 
music.’  If  by  ‘classical  music’  is  meant  the  work  of 
all  the  great  composers  indiscriminately,  then  there  is> 
only  one  reason  why  people  should  hate  it — namely, 
that  they  have  not  heard  it  properly.  They  have  sati 
in  a  room  where  a  symphony  was  being  performed 
with  the  preconceived  notion  that  they  were  not  going, 
to  understand  it ;  they  have  given  it  an  intermittent 
and  perfunctory  hearing;  and  they  have  gone  away 
with  the  perfectly  inteligible  conviction  that  they  were 
not  pleased.  For  to  listen  to  music  demands  close  and 
accurate  attention.” 


Music  makes  poetry  blossom  into  flowers. — Robert 
Franz. 
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Artistic  Aims  in  Pianoforte  Playing 

An  interview  secured  expressly  for  The  Etude  with  the 
distinguished  Virtuoso  Pianist 

HAROLD  BAUER 


[Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  who  is  now  making 
his  sixth  tour  of  America,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personalities  of  the  musical  world.  In  the  ordinary  under¬ 
standing  of  the  word,  his  training  has  been  singularly  para¬ 
doxical,  since  it  has  differed  radically  from  the  paths  in 
which  most  of  the  celebrated  pianists  have  gone.  Mr.  Bauer 
was  born  in  London,  England,  April  28,  1873.  His  father 
was  an  accomplished  amateur  violinist  and  through  him  the 
fortunate  son  had  home  associations  which  enabled  him  to 
become  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  beautiful 
chamber  music  literature.  As  a  boy  Mr.  Bauer  studied 
privately  with  the  celebrated  violin  teacher  Bollitzer.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  became  so  proficient  that  he  made  his 
debut  as  a  violinist  in  London.  Thereafter  he  made  many 
tours  of  England  as  a  violinist,  meeting  everywhere  with 
nattering  success.  In  the  artistic  circles  of  London  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  musician  named  Graham  Moore 
who  gave  him  some  ideas  of  the  details  of  the  technic  of 
pianoforte  playing,  which  Mr.  Bauer  had  studied,  or  rather 
"picked  up"  by  himself,  without  any  thought  of  ever  aban¬ 
doning  his  career  as  a  violinist.  Mr.  Moore  was  expected 
to  rehearse  some  orchestral  accompaniments  on  a  second 
piano  with  Paderewski,  who  was  then  preparing  some  con¬ 
certos  for  public  performance.  Mr.  Moore  was  taken  ill 
and  sent  his  talented  musical  friend,  Mr.  Bauer,  in  bis 
place.  Paderewski  immediately  took  an  interest  in  Mr. 
Bauer,  and.  having  learned  of  his  ambition  to  shine  as  a 
violin  virtuoso,  advised  him  to  go  to  Paris  to  study  violin 
with  Gorski.  After  that  Bauer  met  Paderewski  frequently 
and  received  advice  and  hints,  but  no  regular  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  In  Paris  Bauer  had  no 
chance  whatever  to  play,  and  the  first  year  and  a  half  was 
a  period  of  privation  which  he  is  not  likely  to  forget. 
Then  a  chance  came  to  play  in  Russia  as  accompanist  for  a 
■singer  making  a  tour  in  that  country.  The  tour  was  a 
long  one,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  Bauer  played 
an  occasional  piano  solo.  Returning  to  Paris  with  his 
meagre  savings  he  found  that  his  position  was  little,  if  any, 
[better  than  it  had  been  before  his  trip.  Still  no  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  play  the  violin  were  forthcoming.  Then  the  pianist 
who  was  to  take  part  in  a  certain  concert  was  taken  ill 
(the  pianist  was  Stojowski)  and  Bauer  was  asked  to  sub¬ 
stitute.  His  success  was  not  great,  but  it  was  at  least  a 
start.  As  other  requests  for  his  service  as  a  pianist  fol¬ 
lowed.  he  gradually  gave  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
instrument  and  through  great  concentration  and  the  most 
caieful  mental  analysis  of  the  playing  of  other  virtuosos, 
is  well  as  a  deep  consideration  of  the  musical  sesthetical 
probems  underlying  the  best  in  the  art  of  pianoforte  in¬ 
terpretation,  he  has  risen  to  a  unique  position  in  the  tone 
vorld.  Mr.  Bauer  is  a  wholesome,  vigorous,  sincere  thinker 
vho  likes  to  delve  deep  into  the  truths  of  musical  art,  and 
■ve  feel  that  this  interview  is  one  of  the  most  individual 
ind  instructive  The  Etude  has  ever  had  the  honor  of 
jresenting.  ] 

rHE  IMMEDIATE  RELATION  OF  TECHNIC  TO  MUSIC. 

“While  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  talk  to  the  great 
lumber  of  students  reached  by  The  Etude,  I  can  assure 
'ou  that  it  is  with  no  little  diffidence  that  I  venture  to 
ipproach  these  very  subjects  about  which  they  are 
irobably  most  anxious  to  learn.  In  the  first  place, 
vords  tell  very  little,  and,  in  the  second  place,  my 
thole  career  has  been  so  different  from  the  orthodox 
nethods  that  I  have  been  constantly  compelled  to  con- 
rive  means  of  my  own  to  meet  the  myriads  of  artistic 
ontingencies  as  they  have  arisen  in  my  work.  It  is 
argely  for  this  reason  that  I  felt  compelled  recently 
o  refuse  a  very  flattering  offer  to  write  a  book  on 
tiano  playing.  My  whole  life  experience  makes  me  in- 
apable  of  perceiving  what  the  normal  methods  of 
uanistic  study  should  be.  As  a  result  of  this  I  am 
'bliged  with  my  own  pupils  to  invent  continually  new 
neans  and  new  plans  for  work  with  each  student. 

“Without  the  conventional  technical  basis  to  work 
ipon,  this  has  necessarily  resulted  in  several  aspects 
■f  pianoforte  study  which  are  naturally  somewhat  dif- 
erent  from  the  commonly  accepted  ideas  of  the  tech- 
icians.  In  the  first  place_  the  only  technical  study  of 
ny  kind  I  have  ever  done  has  been  that  technique 
/hich  has  had  an  immediate  relation  to  the  musical 
Message  of  the  piece  I  have  been  studying.  In  other 
'ords,  I  have  never  studied  technique  independently 
f  music.  I  do  not  condemn  the  ordinary  technical 
lethods  for  those  who  desire  to  use  them  and  see 
ood  in  them.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  am  unable  to 
iscuss  them  adequately,  as  they  are  outside  of  my 
ersonal  experience. 

I 


THE  AIM  OF  TECHNIQUE. 

“When,  as  a  result  of  circumstances  entirely  beyond 
my  control,  I  abandoned  the  study  of  the  violin  in 
order  to  become  a  pianist,  I  was  forced  to  realize,  in 
view  of  my  very  imperfect  technical  equipment,  that  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  offered 
for  public  performance  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  find  some  means  of  making  my  playing  acceptable 
without  spending  months  and  probably  years  in  acquir- 


Harold  Bauer 

ing  mechanical  proficiency.  The  only  way  of  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  devote  myself 
entirely  to  the  musical  essentials  of  the  composition  I 
was  interpreting  in  the  hope  that  the  purely  technical 
deficiencies  which  I  had  neither  time  nor  knowledge 
to  enable  me  to  correct  would  pass  comparatively  un¬ 
noticed,  provided  I  was  able  to  give  sufficient  interest 
and  compel  sufficient  attention  to  the  emotional  values 
of  the  work.  This  kind  of  study,  forced  upon  me  in 
the  first  instance  through  reasons  of  expediency,  be¬ 
came  a  habit,  and  gradually  grew  into  a  conviction 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  practice  technique  at  all  unless 
such  practice  should  conduce  to  some  definite,  specific 
and  immediate  musical  result. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  be  misundertood  in  making  this 
statement,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  was  formed  in  early  years  of  study,  but  which 
nevertheless,  I  have  never  since  felt  any  reason  to 
change.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  imply  that  technical 
study  is  unnecessary,  or  that  purely  muscular  training 
is  to  be  neglected.  I  mean  simply  to  say  that  in  every 


detail  of  technical  work  the  germ  of  musical  expression 
must  be  discovered  and  cultivated,  and  that  in  muscular 
training  for  force  and  independence  the  simplest  pos¬ 
sible  forms  of  physical  exercises  are  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  singer  and  the  violinist  are  always  studying 
music,  even  when  they  practice  a  succession  of  single 
notes.  Not  so  with  the  pianist,  however,  for  an  isolated 
note  on  the  piano,  whether  played  by  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  artist  or  the  man  in  the  street,  means  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing, 

SEEKING  INDIVIDUAL  EXPRESSION. 

“At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  my  greatest  difficulty 
was  naturally  to  give  a  constant  and  definite  direction 
to  my  work  and  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  suitable 
muscular  training  which  should  enable  me  to  produce 
expressive  sounds,  while  I  neglected  no  opportunity'  of 
closely  observing  the  work  of  pianoforte  teachers  and 
students  around  me.  I  found  that  most  of  the  technical 
work  which  was  being  done  with  infinite  pains  and  a 
vast  expenditure  of  time  was  not  only  non-productive 
of  expressive  sounds,  but  actually  harmful  and  mis¬ 
leading  as  regards  the  development  of  the  musical 
sense.  I  could  see  no  object  in  practicing  evenness  in 
scales,  considering  that  a  perfectly  even  scale  is  essen¬ 
tially  devoid  of  emotional  (musical)  significance.  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  limiting  tone  production  to  a 
certain  kind  of  sound  that  was  called  “a  good  tone,’’ 
since  the  expression  of  feeling  necessarily  demands  in 
many  cases  the  use  of  relatively  harsh  sounds.  More¬ 
over,  I  could  see  no  reason  for  trying  to  overcome 
what  are  generally  called  natural  defects,  such  as  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  fourth  finger  for  example, 
as  it  seemed  to  me  rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise 
that  each  finger  should  naturally  and  normally  possess 
a  characteristic  motion  of  its  own.  It  is  differences 
that  count  in  art,  not  similarities.  Every  individual 
expression  is  a  form  of  art;  why  not,  then,  make  an 
artist  of  each  finger  by  cultivating  its  special  aptitudes 
instead  of  adapting  a  system  of  training  deliberately 
calculated  to  destroy'  these  individual  characteristics  in 
bringing  all  the  fingers  to  a  common  level  of  lifeless 
machines  ? 

“These  and  similar  reflections,  I  discovered,  were 
carrying  me  continually  farther  away  from  the  ideals 
of  mbst  of  the  pianists,  students  and  teachers  with 
whom  I  was  in  contact,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
definitely  abandoned  all  hope  of  obtaining,  by  any  of 
the  means  I  found  in  use,  the  results  for  which  I  was 
striving.  Consequently,  from  that  time  to  the  present 
my  work  has  necessarily  been  more  or  less  independent 
and  empirical  in  its  nature,  and,  while  I  trust  I  am 
neither  prejudiced  nor  intolerant  in  my  attitude  towards 
pianoforte  education  in  its  general  aspect,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  a  great  deal  of  natural  taste  is  stifled  and 
a  great  deal  of  mediocrity  created  by  the  persistent  and 
unintelligent  study  of  such  things  as  an  ‘even  scale’  or 
a  ‘good  tone.’ 

“Lastly,  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me  why  any 
one  method  of  technic  should  be  superior  to  any  other, 
considering  that  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  no 
teacher  or  pupil  ever  claimed  more  for  any  technical 
system  than  that  it  gave  more  technical  ability  than 
some  other  technical  system.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  convince  myself,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  one  system 
does  give  more  ability  than  another;  but  even  if  there 
were  one  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  rest,  it  would 
still  fail  to  satisfy  me  unless  its  whole  aim  and  object 
were  to  facilitate  musical  expression. 
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“Naturally,  studying  in  this  way  required  my  powers 
of  concentration  to  be  trained  to  the  very  highest  point. 
This  matter  of  concentration  is  far  more  important 
than  most  teachers  imagine,  and  the  perusal  of  some 
standard  work  on  psycology  will  reveal  things  which 
should  help  the  student  greatly.  Many  pupils  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  only  a  certain  kind  of  music 
demands  concentration,  whereas  it  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  the  playing  of  a  simple 
scale  as  for  the  study  of  a  Beethoven  sonata. 

THE  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  MEDIUM. 

“In  every  form  of  art  the  medium  that  is  employed 
offers  a  certain  resistance  to  perfect  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  the  nature  of  this  resistance  must  be 
fully  understood  before  it  can  be  overcome.  The  poet, 
the  painter,  the  sculptor  and  the  musician  each  has  his 
own  problem  to  solve,  and  the  pianist  in  particular  is 
frequently  brought  to  the  verge  of  despair  through  the 
fact  that  the  instrument,  in  requiring  the  expenditure 
of  physical  and  nervous  energy,  absorbs,  so  to  speak, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  intensity  which  the  music 
demands. 

“With  many  students  the  piano  is  only  a  barrier — a 
wall  between  them  and  music.  Their  thoughts  never 
seem  to  penetrate  farther  than  the  keys.  They  plod 
along  for  years  apparently  striving  to  make  piano¬ 
playing  machines  of  themselves,  and  in  the  end  result 
in  becoming  something  rather  inferior. 

“Conditions  are  doubtless  better  now  than  in  former 
years.  Teachers  give  studies  with  some  musical  value, 
and  the  months,  even  years,  of  keyboard  grind  without 
the  least  suggestion  of  anything  musical  or  gratifying 
to  the  natural  sense  of  the  beautiful  are  very  probably 
a  thing  of  the  past.  But  here  again  I  fear  the  teachers 
in  many  cases  make  a  perverted  use  of  studies  and 
pieces  for  technical  purposes.  If  we  practice  a  piece  of 
real  music  with  no  other  idea  than  that  of  developing 
some  technical  point  it  often  ceases  to  become  a  piece 
of  music  and  results  in  being  a  kind  of  technical 
machinery.  Once  a  piece  is  mechanical  it  is  difficult 
to  make  it  otherwise.  All  the  cogs,  wheels,  bolts  and 
screws  which  an  over-zealous  ambition  to  become  per¬ 
fect  technically  has  built  up  are  made  so  evident  that 
only  the  most  patient  and  enduring  kind  of  an  audience 
can  tolerate  them. 

THE  PERVERSION  OF  STUDIES. 

“People  talk  about  ‘using  the  music  of  Bach’  to  ac¬ 
complish  some  technical  purpose  in  a  perfectly  heart¬ 
breaking  manner.  They  never  seem  to  think  of  inter¬ 
preting  Bach,  but,  rather,  make  of  him  a  kind  of  tech¬ 
nical  elevator  by  means  of  which  they  hope  to  reach 
some  marvelous  musical  heights.  We  even  hear  of  the 
studies  of  Chopin  being  perverted  in  a  similarly  vicious 
manner,  but  Bach,  the  master  of  masters,  is  the  greatest 
sufferer. 

“It  has  become  a  truism  to  say  that  technic  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  this 
assertion  should  be  accepted  without  question,  suggest¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  advisability  of  studying  something 
that  is  not  music  and  which  is  believed  at  some  future 
time  to  be  capable  of  being  marvelously  transformed 
into  an  artistic  expression.  Properly  understood, 
technic  is  art,  and  must  be  studied  as  such.  There 
should  be  no  technic  in  music  which  is  not  music  in 
itself. 

THE  UNIT  OF  MUSICAL  EXPRESSION. 

“The  piano  is,  of  all  instruments,  the  least  expressive 
naturally,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
student  should  realize  the  nature  of  its  resistance. 
The  action  of  a  piano  is  purely  a  piece  of  machinery 
where  the  individual  note  has  no  meaning.  When  the 
key  is  once  struck  and  the  note  sounded  there  is  a 
completed  action  and  the  note  cannot  then  be  modified 
nor  changed  in  the  least.  The  only  thing  over  which 
the  pianist  has  any  control  is  the  length  of  the  tone, 
and  this  again  may  not  last  any  longer  than  the  natural 
vibrations  of  the  strings,  although  it  may  be  shortened 
by  relinquishing  the  keys.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  individual  note  is  struck  by  a  child  or  by 
Paderewski — it  has  in  itself  no  expressive  value.  In 
the  case  of  the  violin,  the  voice  and  all  other  instru¬ 
ments  except  the  organ,  the  individual  note  may  be 
modified  after  it  is  emitted  or  struck,  and  in  this  modi¬ 
fication  is  contained  the  possibility  of  a  whole  world 
of  emotional  expression. 

(A  second  part  to  Mr.  Harold  Bauer’s  interview, 
entitled  “The  Road  to  Expression,”  will  be  published 
in  The  Etude  for  April.) 


CHOPIN  AND  THE  TEMPO  RUBATO. 


BY  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 


Definition  :  “Tempo  Rubato.”  Taking  the  portion  of  the 
time  from  one  note  of  a  melody  and  giving  it  to  another, 
for  the  sake  of  expression.  It  is  much  employed  in  the 
playing  of  Chopin's  music. — Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan. 

In  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck’s  volume  on  Success  in  Music 
and  How  It  Is  Won,  there  is  a  chapter  on  “Tempo 
Rubato,”  written  by  Paderewski.  The  eminent  pianist 
quotes  the  well-known  advice  Chopin  is  said  to  have 
given  his  pupils,  namely,  to  play  freely  with  the  right 
hand,  but  to  keep  time  with  the  left.  Paderewski 
labors  to  show  that  in  many  of  Chopin’s  pieces  the 
left  hand  did  not  play  the  part  of  a  conductor,  but 
“mostly  that  of  a  prima  donna;”  and,  as  supplementing 
this,  he  repeats  the  old  story  that  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  Chopin  really  could  not 
play  in  time. 

THE  FOE  OF  THE  METRONOME. 

The  point  is  worth  looking  into.  Of  course,  to  begin 
with,  one  must  differentiate  between  tempo  rubato  and 
an  inherent  inability  to  “keep  time.”  Tempo  rubato, 
“this  irreconcilable  foe  of  the  metronome,”  as  Pader¬ 
ewski  calls  it,  is  one  of  music’s  oldest  friends.  It  is 
older  than  the  romantic  school ;  older  than  Mozart ; 
nay,  older  than  Bach.  Girolamo  Frescobaldi,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  ample  use 
of  it.  And  yet  there  were  those  among  the  classics 
who  did  not  believe  in  any  deviations  from  strict  time 
not  expressly  indicated  by  the  composer.  Mozart 
prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  always  kept  strict 
time,  even  in  passages  of  marked  expression  and  pas¬ 
sion,  which  is  just  where  free  treatment  as  to  tempo 
is  most  allowable,  not  to  say  called  for.  Time,  Mo¬ 
zart  added,  is  “the  most  indispensable,  hardest  and 
principal  thing  in  music.” 

Beethoven,  as  his  pupil  Ferdinand  Ries  relates,  “kept 
time  like  a  metronome.”  Hummel,  once  absurdly  re¬ 
garded  as  Beethoven's  rival,  wrote :  “The  player  must 
strictly  observe  the  time  throughout  the  entire  piece; 
the  accompanists  should  not  for  a  moment  be  led 
astray  by  the  player  about  the  prevailing  tempo,  but 
he  must  execute  his  piece  so  correctly  and  according 
to  rule  that  they  can  accompany  him  without  fear,  and 
not  be  obliged  to  listen  attentively  at  almost  every 
bar  for  a  deviation  from  the  time.” 

SCHUMANN  A  STRICT  TIMIST. 

Schumann  was  also  all  for  playing  in  strict  time. 
He  protested  against  the  practice  of  certain  virtuosi 
of  his  day,  whose  “time,”  he  said,  was  “more  like  the 
gait  of  a  drunken  man  than  anything  else.”  From 
Schumann  to  Karl  Reinecke  is  a  descent,  and  yet  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  listen  to  Reinecke  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “So  long,”  he  says,  “as  I  have  any  breath  left 
I  shall  not  tire  of  denouncing  the  nuisance,  which  is 
evermore  gaining  ground,  of  fluctuations  of  tempo  in 
clasical  works,  even  if  I  were  to  be  stoned  for  it! 
Nowadays,  one  no  longer  listens  to  a  classical  sym¬ 
phony  in  order  to  enjoy  the  work,  but  in  order  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  it  what  licenses  this  or  that  conductor  admits ; 
and  if  it  is  now  quite  different  from  how  one  has 
always  heard  it,  then  one  hails  it  with  joy  and  cries, 
‘He  understands  it;  one  does  not  recognize  the  work 
again  at  all.’  The  object  is  attained,  for  the  conduc¬ 
tor  has  produced  an  effect;  it  does  not,  indeed,  depend 
any  more  upon  the  work.  And  even  the  better  class 
of  critics  seem  nowadays  to  have  become  indifferent  to 
such  inartistic  runnings  after  effect,  or  ghrink  from 
censuring  them.” 

SOMETHING  EXTREMELY  DIFFICULT  TO  TEACH. 

Of  course,  the  vagaries  of  orchestral  conductors  as 
regards  fluctuations  of  tempo  are  not,  correctly  speak¬ 
ing,  to  be  classed  with  tempo  rubato  effects.  Tempo 
rubato,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  the  more  or  less  emo¬ 
tional  prompting  of  the  individual  performer,  unpre¬ 
meditated,  as  a  rule,  and  varying  in  degree  according 
to  mood  and  circumstances.  And,  as  regards  Chopin 
especially,  it  must  be  insisted  that  tempo  rubato  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  rendering  of  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  compositions.  The  zephyr-like  and  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy  of  his  style,  and  his  tenderness  of  sen¬ 
timent,  often  verging  on  the  extreme  of  sweetness, 
call  for  impassioned  and  unrestrained  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  tempo,  as  well  as  for  the  “imploring  and 
pleading  touch”  which  Dr.  Mason  desiderated.  It  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  Chopin  himself  recognized  this. 
Liszt,  indeed,  declares  that  he  tried  to  impart  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  to  his  pupils;  but  he  adds,  very  signifi¬ 


cantly,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  those  who  never 
heard  Chopin  himself  play  to  catch  the  true  secret  of 
his  tempo  rubato. 

CHOPIN  ALWAYS  KEPT  STRICT  TIME. 

That  Chopin  either  ignored  the  value  of  strict  time 
or  could  not  himself  “keep  time”  in  playing  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  “Time  is  the  soul  of  music”  was 
one  of  his  sayings,  and  what  he  preached  he  practiced 
Carl  Mikuli,  one  of  his  pupils,  categorically  asserts 
that  in  the  matter  of  time  Chopin  was  inexorable. 
“It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  with  him  the 
metronome  did  not  come  off  the  piano,”  Mikuli  adds 
Mme.  Friedericke  Streicher,  another  pupil,  tells  us  that 
“he  required  adherence  to  the  strictest  rhythm,  hated 
all  lingering  and  lagging  and  misplaced  rubatos,  as 
well  as  exaggerated  ritardandos.”  George  A.  Os¬ 
borne,  who  resided  near  him  in  Paris,  and  heard  him 
play  many  of  his  compositions  while  still  in  manu¬ 
script,  has  left  it  on  record  that  “the  great  steadiness 
of  his  accompaniment,  whether  with  the  right  or  left 
hand,  was  truly  remarkable.”  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
the  husband  of  Jenny  Lind,  supports  this  by  saying  that 
Chopin’s  rubato  playing  was  really  no  rubato  playing 
at  all :  “his  left  hand  kept  a  very  distinct  rhythm 
and  perfect  time,  whilst  the  right  hand  performed 
independently,  just  as  a  finished  vocalist  would  sing, 
properly  supported  by  a  sympathetic  accompanist.” 

CHOPIN’S  EXAGGERATED  PHRASING. 

Contemporary  critics  who  did  not  understand  his 
style,  spoke  of  Chopin's  “exaggerated  phrasing.”  Dr. 
Hanslick,  the  German  critic,  who  was  quite  as  inca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating  a  delicate  genius  like  Chopin  as 
he  was  of  appreciating  the  revolutionary  art  theories  of 
Wagner,  denounced  his  "morbid  unsteadiness  of 
tempo.”  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  while  Chopin 
looked  to  tempo  rubato  as  a  means  of  emotional  ex¬ 
pression,  he  never  intended  that  it  should  obscure  the 
rhythm — never,  certainly,  in  his  own  practice,  fell  into 
that  error.  One  hand  might  be  unfettered ;  it  must  be 
the  function  of  the  other  to  mark  the  beat.  He  was 
wfith  Mozart  at  least  in  the  maxim:  “Let  your  left 
hand  be  your  conductor,  and  always  keep  time.”  His 
own  form  of  the  maxim  was :  “The  left  hand  should 
be  like  a  capellmeister ;  not  for  one  moment  ought  it 
to  be  uncertain  and  hesitating.”  The  assertion  that  he 
could  not  himself  keep  time  is  too  ridiculous  to  de¬ 
mand  serious  notice.  To  be  sure,  it  was  made  by 
Berlioz,  but  Berlioz  had  a  weakness  for  exaggerated 
statement,  and  was,  besides,  not  sympathetic  towards 
either  Chopin  or  Chopin’s  style.  We  have  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Henry  Charles,  the  eminent  London  critic, 
for  saying  that  Chopin  could  be  “as  staid  as  a  metro¬ 
nome”  in  compositions  not  his  own,  and  there  is  ample 
testimony  to  corroborate  this. 


“CENTURION”  COMPOSERS  OF  OPERAS. 

Eight  composers  have  written  over  one  hundred 
operas  each.  Of  the  one  thousand  and  eleven  operas 
which  came  as  a  result  of  their  great  labors,  only  one, 
Offenbach’s  Tales  of  Hoffmann,  is  frequently  given 
at  this  date.  Offenbach’s  tuneful  opera  resurrected 
in  Europe,  and  later  in  America  by  Mr.  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein,  may  be  an  indication  of  the  hidden  wealth 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ones  which  are  now  com¬ 
paratively  unknown. 

Mr.  John  Towers,  whose  Dictionary-Catalogue  of 
the  Operas  is  the  foremost  work  of  its  kind  in  print, 
furnished  us  with  the  following  statistics  which  are 
anything  but  dry: 


No. 

Composer 

Nationality 

Birth  and 
Death  Year 

Age 

166 

Wenzel  Mueher 

Austrian 

1767-1835 

68 

149 

Antonio  Draghi 

Italian 

1635-1700 

65 

145 

Nicolo  Piccinni 

Italian 

1728-1800 

V 

123 

Giovanni  Paisiello 

Italian 

1741-1816 

75 

114 

Pietro  Guglielmo 

Italian 

1727-1804 

77 

109 

Baldasarre  Galuppi 

Italian 

1706-1785 

79 

103. 

Jacques  Offenbach 

German  (?) 

1819-1880 

61 

102 

Henry  Bishop 

English 

1786-1855 

69 

It 

Average  age,  a  fraction  under  71 
will  become  obvious  to  those  who 

years 
i  like  to  1 

fuss 

with  figures,  that  taking  the  combined  ages  of  the 
above  composers  and  dividing  the  total  number  of 
operas  with  it.  these  remarkably  fecund  men  produced 
nearly  two  operas  on  an  average  for  every  year  of  j 
their  lives. 

No  wonder  oblivion  overcame  them.  The  moral  is,  I 
“Do  less  and  do  it  better.” 


Listen  carefully  to  all  music  of  all  kinds.  Be,  as 
Coleridge  puts  it,  one  of  those  “to  whom  no  sound 
is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life.” 
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THE  ETUDE 


Helpful  Devices  for  Our  Pupils 


By  ELLEN  HOLLY 


First  and  most  important  of  all  is  the  teacher’s 
attitude  toward  the  pupil.  Have  you  not  noticed 
|  how  susceptible  the  young  are  to  personal  atmos¬ 
phere?  A  pupil  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  will 
take  on  the  tempermental  condition  of  the  teacher 
at  the  time  of  the  lesson  as  surely  as  the  daylight 
takes  its  color  from  the  sun  or  the  gray  sky.  We 
music  teachers  should  have  a  real  understanding  of 
this  point,  for  being  alone  and  undisturbed  for  a 
half  hour  or  more,  the  two  minds  and  individualities 
have  great  play  upon  each  other. 

The  teacher-mind  will,  of  course,  lead,  but  the 
amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  arising  from  this  lead 
depends  upon  something  other  than  mental  influence. 
Supposing  a  teacher  meets  her  pupil  on  the  street 
one  of  those  Spring  days  when  out-of-doors  calls  so 
enticingly  to  old  and  young,  teacher  and  taught. 
The  pupil  is  racing  and  romping  and  having  a 
boisterous  good  time  after  having  been  in  school 
all  day.  How  does  the  employment  she  is  about  to 
offer  him  compare  in  interest  with  what  he  must 
leave?  Is  it  surprising  that  he  often  comes  re¬ 
luctantly?  The  teacher  must  be  sympathetic  and  not 
find  fault  with  the  boy  even  if  he  asks  her  reproach¬ 
fully  (as  a  seven-year-old  pupil  of  mine  once  did! 
why  she  did  not  come  the  day  before  when  it  rained. 

FOLLOW  PUPIL'S  LEAD. 

It  is  delightful  the  way  the  pupil  will  play  into  the 
teacher’s  hands  when  she  least  expects  it.  Once  I 
was  intending  to  give  some  work  in  finger  training 
and  this  is  how  it  suddenly  turned  into  a  lesson  in 
\  original  composition. 

My  pupil  had  his  pudgy  little  hand  on  the  key¬ 
board,  his  thumb  on  C,  and  the  other  fingers  trying 
1 ,0  take  their  position  on  the  adjacent  keys.  The 
ifingers  accidentally  struck  C — F,  C — F.  He  at  once 
noticed  the  tunefulness  of  the  interval  and  he 
shouted  excitedly: 

“Listen,  listen.  Isn’t  that  a  song?”  I  said  it  cer¬ 
tainly  sounded  like  the  beginning  of  a  song  and  that 
he  made  it.  I  suggested  that  he  make  a  whole  song, 
words  and  all.  Nothing  doubting,  he  said  he  would. 
.He  decided  to  sing  about  the  wind. 

“Say  something  about  the  wind,’’  said  I.  Gazing- 
off  into  space  he  repeated: 

“The  wind  doth  blow”  (great  relish  over  the  doth). 
Then  came,  “The  kite  doth  fly,”  and  with  some 
'hesitation,  “Up  in  the  sky  the  blue  clouds  are  float¬ 
ing.”  The  last  was  changed  to  “The  clouds  are 
floating  in  the  sky,”  and  we  were  ready  for  the 
music.  I  told  him  to  sing,  “The  wind  doth  blow” 
instead  of  saying  it.  He  sang :  and  with  a  little  help 
he  song  was  completed. 
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After  the  song  was  sung  a  few  times  I  was  able 
o  return  to  my  plan  of  finger  training  because  the 
outhful  composer’s  fingers  were  so  unsteady  and 
ncertain  he  was  glad  to  have  them  trained  so  that 
e  could  play  his  new  song. 

► 

NO  PRACTICE  BETWEEN  LESSONS. 

'  Not  infrequently  a  lesson  would  take  the  follow- 
tg  form: 

What  can  you  do  for  me  this  time?  Does  Num- 
er  '4  go  any  better?” 

\  eA-  no,  it  doesn’t — ’cos  I  forgot  to  practice 
Not  both  days?” 


Oh.  no:  yesterday  mother  took  me  down  town  to 
buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  See — russet  shoes — aren’t 
they  nice?” 

^  es,  the}  arc  nice — but  the  day  before  yesterday 
you  practiced,  didn’t  you?” 

•^  °>  mother  was  not  home,  so  I  forgot  to  come 

in.” 

Couldn  t  you  practice  a  little  while  after  dinner, 
before  bedtime?” 

Yes,  I  could,  but  father  doesn’t  like  to  hear  it.” 

O,  these  fathers!  In  what  a  dreadful  state  their 
nerves  must  be  that  a  few  minutes  of  that  gentle 
little  tinkling  should  so  shatter  them. 

TACTFUL  INSTRUCTION. 

Sometimes  a  pupil  will  take  his  seat  at  the  piano 
with  pouting  lips  and  an  ominous  frown,  and  after 
live  or  ten  minutes  of  judiciously  guided  work,  the 
pout  is  transformed  to  a  smile  and  the  frown  to  a 
placid  brow.  This  miracle  can  scarcely  be  per¬ 
formed  by  plunging  at  once  into  something  that  is 
particularly  troublesome  at  that  stage  of  his  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  teacher  should  avoid  introducing  a  point  that 
has  by  experience  proved  hard  to  make  attractive  or 
hard  to  understand,  at  an  unpropitious  moment;  that 
is,  at  a  lesson  when  the  pupil  is  feeling  dissatisfied 
or  is  for  any  other  reason  in  an  unreceptive  mood. 
Also  consider  your  own  condition,  for  even  teachers 
and  grown-ups  in  general  have  a  few  rights  left 
after  the  all-demanding  juvenile  has  been  given  all 
his.  So  don’t  take  up  anything  especially  strenuous 
at  a  time  when  you  had  a  hard  day  and  your  nerves 
H  el  as  though  they  had  bee.n  stretched  to  their  limit. 
This  may  play  havoc  with  that  beautiful  schedule 
you  have  made  out,  but  schedules  are  something  like 
advice  in  that  both  are  more  frequently  thrown 
aside  than  followed  when  the  time  to  act  arrives. 
Thought,  expended  on  a  plan  of  procedure  is  not 
wasted ;  it  will  all  work  out  in  the  long  run  even 
if  not  “in  schedule  time.” 

DRILL-WORK  MADE  PLAYFUL. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  in  an  acquiescent  state  it 
is  time  to  get  some  real  work  out  of  him.  We 
must,  perforce,  become  a  “drillmaster.”  The  peda¬ 
gogic  artist  cannot  neglect  or  omit  this  part  of  the 
work. 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  mythical  “Number  14” 
we  inquired  about  at  the  beg  nning  of  the  lesson. 
Looking  back  in  the  lesson  blankbook  it  is  seen  that 
it  was  first  given  some  time  ago,  but  it  is  still  in  a 
very  crude  state  of  performance.  It  must  be  played 
several  times  in  succession  before  any  improvement 
is  discernible,  and  the  following  device  has  proved 
helpful  in  holding  the  pupil  to  this  continuous  work. 

If  entered  into  with  that  real  game-enthusiasm  upon 
which  so  much  depends  in  dealing  with  children, 
some  thorns  of  tediousness  will  be  removed,  and  a 
rose  or  two  of  fun  will  strew  his  path.  Place  a 
pencil  on  the  keyboard  five  keys  from  the  last  one. 

1  ell  the  child  he  is  to  play  the  game  and  you  will 
keep  the  score.  Each  time  he  plays  the  part  that 
is  being  practiced  you  move  the  pencil  to  the  next 
key  and  when  it  reaches  the  last  key  the  goal  is 
touched.  Of  course  you  will  grow  more  particular 
as  the  end  is  nearing,  and  you  will  not  move  the 
pencil  unless  the  playing  is  well  done.  Soon  the 
pupil  adopts  this  scheme  and  of  his  own  volition 
says  the  move  cannot  be  made. 

One  day  a  little  girl  left  on  my  piano  a  tiny  wood¬ 
en  horse  about  an  inch  long.  The  next  child  who 
came  conceived  the  idea  of  playing  the  horse  was 
five  miles  from  home,  and  each  time  the  practice 
bit  was  well  done  the  horse  moved  one  key  and 
was  one  mile  nearer  home.  At  the  fifth  time  play¬ 
ing  he  was  placed  way  back  on  the  last  key  and  s;\id 
to  be  at  home  in  the  stall. 

One  boy  found  an  image  of  “Foxy  Grandpa”  in 


his  stocking  on  Christmas  morning  which  just  fit¬ 
ted  the  piano  keys,  and  this  was  at  once  put  into 
commission  as  a  record  keeper.  Another  pupil  has 
a  toy  automobile  the  size  of  the  width  of  the  piano 
•key  and  she  uses  that,  calling  the  last  key  the 
garage.  So  the  babies  amuse  themselves  and  are 
happy  w  hile  working  harder  than  they  would  with¬ 
out  this  play. 

UNASSISTED  PRACTICE. 

There  is  an  ethical  value  in  individual  work  on  the 
part  of  a  child  that  too  much  assistance  and  com¬ 
pany  might  destroy.  Speaking  from  the  teacher’s 
standpoint  I  find  that  the  mother  sometimes  does 
actual  harm  by  superintending  the  pupil’s  practicing. 
The  mother  does  not  know  the  trend  of  develop¬ 
ment  the  teacher  is  aim'ng  to  take,  and  frequently 
she  gives  a  bit  of  information  which,  though  ac¬ 
curate,  is  psychologically  out  of  place.  This  com¬ 
pletely  upsets  a  plan  the  teacher  has  carefully 
worked  out  to  fit  a  certain  condition.  It  is  an  em¬ 
barrassing  situation,  for  the  teacher  hesitates  to  ask 
the  mother  not  to  interfere  with  her  own  offspring. 
Some  childien  so  dislike  being  alone  and  require 
so  much  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  all  they 
do  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  go  by  themselves  to 
practice  and  the  mother  is  obliged  to  sit  near  them. 
If  this  must  be,  let  the  mother  try  to  understand 
what  is  being  done  but  let  her  not  add  anything  to 
the  lesson.  Most  mothers  underctand  and  are  really 
helpful  in  doing  and  not  doing  just  what  the  teacher 
desires,  but  occasionally  a  little  awkwardness  arises  in 
this  way. 


THE  OLDER  CHILD. 

Pupils  of  twelve  years  and  over  constitute  a  very 
different  problem.  In  some  particulars  they  are 
more  difficult  to  teach  than  the  little  ones,  while  in 
other  ways  they  are  easier.  At  this  age  they  can  be 
taught  technic  cs  technic,  and  they  begin  to  acquire 
facility  and  speed.  The  teacher  can  explain  more 
freely,  not  having  to  adapt  her  words  and  ideas  to 
the  young  understanding.  But  that  watchfulness 
as  to  the  right  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards  the 
pupil  cannot  be  abated  and,  indeed,  the  older  child 
is  often  harder  to  keep  in  touch  with  than  the 
younger. 

Physical  nervousness  is  likely  to  appear  and  the 
child  usually  has  no  knowledge  how  to  control  it 
and  little  inclination  to  do  so.  A  great  stock  of 
patience  and  fortitude  is  here  required  of  the  teacher 
who  is  probably  fighting  obstreperous  nerves  of  her 
ow  n.  For  that  very  reason  she  has  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  management  of  nerves  in  general.  She 
must  be  careful  not  to  insist  too  long  on  one  point, 
understanding  that  there  comes  a  time  when  all 
further  repetition  is  worse  than  useless.  The 
metronome  must  often  be  used  sparingly  with  nerv¬ 
ous  pupils.  If  the  rhythm  is  troublesome  the 
teacher  can  count  and  “speak  the  rhythm”  in  a 
quiet  tone  of  voice  that  will  support  the  player 
rather  than  drag  him  along.  The  metronome  is  so 
aggressive  and  relentless  it  exasperates  a  tired  child 
beyond  endurance. 

A  THERAPEUTIC  MUSIC  LESSON. 

A  pleasant  incident  of  how  the  music  lesson  may 
avert  rather  than  cause  nervousness  came  under  my 
supervision  not  long  ago.  A  growing  boy,  develop¬ 
ing  far  too  rapidly,  came  for  his  lesson  looking  tired 
and  worn  out  and  he  complained  of  a  headache.  I 
wavered  as  to  the  advisability  of  keeping  him  at 
work  for  an  hour  when  in  that  condition,  and  then 
I  thought  I  would  see  about  the  efficacy  of  music 
as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Sympathizing  with  the  boy 
and  assuring  him  that  the  lesson  would  be  made 
as  easy  as  possible  comforted  him  at  the  start.  I  gave 
him  to  play  a  quiet  piece  with  a  gently  flowing  rhythm, 
and  he,  having  a  genuine  feeling  for  music, 
was  soothed  as  I  hoped  he  would  be.  All  through 
the  lesson  I  selected  work  that  was  not  trying  to 
the  nerves  and  spent  part  of  the  time  in  telling  him 
facts  about  music  he  ought  to  know.  When  he  bade 
me  “Good-bye”  he  said  his  head  had  stopped  aching 
entirely  and  he  really  looked  rested.  It  was  the 
quiet  tone  that  prevailed  and  the  rhythmical  work 
he  did  himself  that  straightened  out  his  nerves  after 
an  exciting  day  at  school. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  if  a  pupil  fails 
to  notice  what  is  on  the  printed  page  he  will  not 
pay  much  more  attention  to  what  you  put  there  in 
addition?  A  pupil  came  to  me  who  had  been  study¬ 
ing  before.  She  brought  the  last  piece  she  had 
played  and  I  marveled  at  its  appearance.  Hardly 
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a  measure  that  had  not  a  pencil  mark  on  it— a  great 
cross  over  a  note,  a  ring  inclosing  a  note,  a  dash 
above  one,  a  line  through  another,  and  at  several 
places  a  reminder  of  some  kind  in  black,  red  and 
blue  pencils!  The  page  was  a  sight  only  equaled  in- 
its  hodge-podge  condition  by  the  sounds  which  came 
forth  when  the  piece  was  played.  I  discovered  what 
each  mark  meant  for  at  every  place  a  mistake  was 
made.  When  I  asked  the  pupil  what  the  marks  were 
for  she  studied  them  some  minutes  and  finally  said 
she  guessed  she  had  played  something  wrong  at 
those  places,  not  in  the  least  knowing  or  caring  just 
what. 

When  a  pupil  reads  a  passage  incorrectly  it  is  very 
much  better  to  insist  upon  his  discovering  the 
mistake  himself.  This  will  make  more  impression 
upon  him  than  pencil  marks  of  every  color  in  the 
rainbow.  It  will  conduce  to  make  him  more  ob¬ 
servant  of  the  music  page  as  it  is  printed  with  no 
danger  signals  obtruding  themselves. 

I  consider  the  time  well  spent  that  was  used  by 
a  High  School  girl  in  discovering  that  she  neglected 
to  phrase  correctly  a  certain  passage.  After  being 
told  there  was  something  at  fault  and  being  an¬ 
swered  in  turn  that  it  was  not  the  notes,  not  the 
rhythm,  not  the  touch,  not  altogether  the  accenting, 
she  at  last  saw  the  phrasing  indication.  If  I  had 
dashed  in  with  an  ugly  mark  of  some  kind,  simply  tell¬ 
ing  her  to  notice  that  phrase,  1  doubt  if  she  would 
have  given  it  another  thought. 

When  our  pupils  reach  the  High  School  our  teal 
troubles  begin.  The  girl  or  boy  is  so  fascinated  with 
the  new  regime  at  school,  so  impressed  with  the  deeper 
studies  and  so  delighted  with  the  games  and  the  school 
spirit  that  music  lessons  and  practicing  are  very  tame 
in  comparison. 

Their  time  is  so  occupied  with  the  school  work 
there  is  little  left  for  practice.  This  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  wise  for  children  to  begin  the  study  of 
music  at  an  early  age  before  there  are  so  many  in¬ 
terests  to  engage  their  attention.  The  more  musi¬ 
cal  ability  they  have  acquired  when  they  have 
reached  the  High  School,  the  easier  it  is  to  make 
the  music  work  congenial  to  the  state  of  mind  at 
that  age.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  coordinate  the 
music  with  the  school  studies  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  selection  of  the  compositions  to  be  studied  is 
now  especially  important  on  account  of  the  pupil’s 
strong  likes  and  dislikes.  What  to  the  teacher  seems 
exactlv  in  keeping  with  all  conditions  is  sometimes  actu¬ 
ally  distasteful  to  the  pupil,  and  it  is  foolish  to  insist 
in  such  a  case. 


BY  WILBUR  FOLLETT  UNGER. 


The  following  questions  have  been  prepared  as  a 
specimen  examination  in  pianoforte  and  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  for  piano  pupils  who  have  passed  the  elementary 
grades.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  teacher  to  test  his 
pupils  now  and  then  and  find  out  how  much  they 
really  do  know.  Some  educators  have  a  way  of  making 
fun  of  examinations  and  declaring  them  worthless.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  through  life  we  are  called  upon 
to  use  our  store  of  information  without  any  previous 
warning.  It  must  be  ready — on  our  lips,  as  it  were. 
We  must  give  the  answer  at  once  when  the  application 
comes.  Otherwise,  of  what  service  are  the  hours  spent 
in  learning?  The  writer  believes  in  a  good  test  now 
and  then.  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  not 
be  presented  in  The  Etude.  They  are  given  here  as 
questions,  pure  and  simple  and  nothing  else.  Many 
teachers  will  find  them  useful  in  conducting  examina¬ 
tions  of  their  own  and  in  making  up  similar  examina¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  the  teacher  may  examine  his  own  teach¬ 
ing  work  by  finding  out  what  percentage  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  are  able  to  answer  questions  of  this 
kind.  Student  readers  of  The  Etude  who  cannot 
answer  questions  of  this  kind  will  find  an  incentive  for 
new  study  in  these.  Again,  the  questions  will  not  be 
answered  in  any  subsequent  issue  of  The  Etude. 

NOTATION,  TIME,  RHYTHM,  ETC. 

1.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  dot  after  a  note? 

2.  What  is  a  tie? 

3.  Explain  a  “triplet.” 

4.  How  many  different  clefs  are  there?  Write  and 
name  them. 

5.  What  is  “rhythm”  ? 

6.  Where  is  the  accent  in  4-4  time? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  measure  of  six 
eighth  notes  in  3-4  time  and  a  measure  of  six  eighths 
in  6-8  time? 

9.  Explain  “syncopation.” 

10.  Write  the  following  example  in  another  way, 
changing  to  4-4  time,  retaining  the  syncopation  with¬ 
out  using  tied  notes : 


Ex.  I. 
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Perhaps  no  musician  has  had  so  fascinating  a  child¬ 
hood  as  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mendelssohn 
Stories  of  his  life  in  Hamburg  read  more  like  fairy 
tales  than  facts,  yet,  nevertheless,  all  writers  are  agreed 
as  to  the  facts,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Men¬ 
delssohn's  childhood  was  ideal.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  has 
preserved  his  own  boyish  recollections  of  his  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  Mendelssohn.  This  took  place  in  Berlin,  at  a 
time  when  Benedict  and  Weber  were  walking  along  the 
street.  When  Mendelssohn  saw  them  he  ran  towards 
them,  giving  them  a  most  hearty  and  friendly  greeting. 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of  that  day  on 
beholding  that  beautiful  youth,”  says  Benedict,  "with 
his  auburn  hair  clustering  in  ringlets  round  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  look  of  his  brilliant,  clear  eyes  and  the  smile 
of  innocence  and  candor  on  his  lips.” 

Weber  left  the  two  boys  together,  and  they  made 
their  way  to  Mendelssohn’s  home,  where  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  mother  of  Felix  as  “a  pupil  of  Weber’s 
who  knows  a  great  deal  of  his  music  to  the  new  opera.” 
Benedict  was  forced  to  plaV  until  his  memory  of  the 
score  of  Freyschutz  was  exhausted,  and  Mendelssohn 
played  from  memory  whatever  Bach  fugues  or  Cramer 
exercises  Benedict  could  suggest.  Benedict  concludes 
his  account  in  the  following  way : 

“At  last  we  parted — not  without  a  promise  to  meet 
again.  On  my  very  next  visit,  I  found  him  seated  on  a 
footstool,  before  a  small  table,  writing,  with  great  ear¬ 
nestness,  some  music.  On  my  asking  what  he  was 
about,  he  replied  gravely,  T  am  finishing  my  new  Quar¬ 
tet  for  piano  and  stringed  instruments.’ 

“I  could  not  resist  my  own  boyish  curiosity  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  composition,  and,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
saw  as  beautiful  a  score  as  if  it  had  been  written  by 
the  most  skilful  copyist.  It  was  his  first  Quartet  in 
C  minor,  published  afterwards  as  Op.  1.  But  whilst 
I  was  lost  in  admiration  and  astonishment  at  beholding 
the  work  of  a  master,  written  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  all 
at  once  he  sprang  up  from  his  seat,  and  in  his  playful 
manner,  ran  to  the  pianoforte,  performing  note  for  note 
all  the  music  from  Freyschutz,  which,  three  or  four 
days  previously,  he  had  heard  me  play,  and  asking,  ‘How 
do  you  like  this  chorus?'  ‘What  do  you  think  of  this 
air?’  ‘Do  you  not  admire  this  overture?’  and  so  on. 
Then,  forgetting  quartets  and  Weber,  down  he  went 
into  the  garden,  he  clearing  high  hedges  with  a  leap, 
running,  singing  or  climbing  up  the  trees  like  a  squirrel 
— the  very  image  of  health  and  happiness.” 

GLUCK’S  OPERATIC  IDEALS. 


Much  of  the  weakness  of  the  old-time  opera  li¬ 
bretto  was  due  to  the  composer  and  to  the  singers— 
especially  the  latter.  They  insisted  on  being  afforded 
every  opportunity  to  display  their  vocal  talents  on  the 
stage,  whether  the  occasion  was  appropriate  or  not. 
The  dramatic  action  of  the  plhv  was  liable  to  come  to 
a  standstill  at  almost  any  time  in  order  that  the  prima 
donna  or  primo  uomo  might  dazzle  the  audience  with 
vocal  pyrotechnics.  Composers  were  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  to  this  custom,  and,  moreover,  they  had  certain 
fixed  ideas  as  to  the  form  an  opera  should  take.  Each 
act  had  to  close  with  a  “finale”  whether  the  occasion 
warranted  an  elaborate  finale  or  not.  Each  singer 
had  to  sing  an  aria,  and  there  must  be  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  etc.,  so  that  the  librettist  had  a  difficult  task 
to  please  everybody.  Naturally  the  greater  poets  re¬ 
fused  to  clip  the  wings  of  Pegasus  in  this  way  and  the 
opera  librettos  were  compiled  by  second-rate  men.  At 
one  time  it  was  customary  for  different  composers  to 
set  the  same  libretto  over  and  over  again.  The  famous 
contest  between  Gluck  and  Piccinni  consisted  in  them 
both  setting  the  same  libretto — Iphigenie  en  Tctundc — 
and  resulted  in  a  crushing  defeat  of  Piccinni.  Gluck 
was  one  of  the  first  to  institute  reforms  in  opera,  and 
his  Alceste  contains  an  exposition  of  his  ideas  upon 
the  subject.  Among  other  things  he  says: 

“When  1  undertook  to  set  the  opera  Alceste  to  music 
I  resolved  to  avoid  all  those  abuses  which  had  crept 
irito  the  Italian  opera  through  the  mistaken  vanity  of 
the  singers  and  the  unwise  compliance  of  the  com¬ 
posers,  and  which  had  rendered  it  wearisome  and 
ridiculous,  instead  of  being,  as  it  once  was,  the  grandest 
and  most  imposing  stage  of  modern  times.  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  reduce  music  to  its  proper  function,  that  oi 
seconding  poetry  by  enforcing  the  expression  of  the 
sentiment,  and  the  interest  of  the  situations  without 
interrupting  the  action  or  weakening  it  by  superfluous 
ornament . I  have  therefore  been  very  care¬ 

ful  never  to  interrupt  a  singer  in  the  heat  of  a  dialogue 
to  introduce  a  tedious  ritornelle.” 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  FAILURE. 


BY  CARL  CZERNY. 


Many  pupils,  as  soon  as  their  fingers  have  acquired 
some  little  facility,  are  led  astray  by  the  charms  of 
novelty,  and  run  into  the  error  of  attacking  the  most 
difficult  compositions.  Not  a  few  who  can  hardly 
play  the  scales  in  a  decent  manner,  and  who  ought  to 
practice  for  years  on  easy  studies  and  easy  and  ap¬ 
propriate  pieces,  have  the  presumption  to  attempt  the 
concertos  of  the  great  composers  and  the  most  brilliant 
fantasias. 

The  natural  result  of  this  overhaste  is  that  such  j 
players,  by  omitting  the  requisite  preparatory  studies, 
always  continue  imperfect,  lose  much  time,  and  are  at 
last  unable  to  execute  either  difficult  or  easy  pieces 
in  a  creditable  manner. 

This  is  the  cause  why,  although  so  many  talented 
young  persons  devote  themselves  to  the  piano,  we  are 
still  not  so  over-and-above  rich  in  good  players,  and 
why  so  many  with  superior  abilities  and  often  with 
enormous  industry  still  remain  but  mediocre  and  in¬ 
different  performers. 

Many  other  pupils  run  into  the  error  of  attempting 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  composition  before  they 
are  able  to  play  it  properly.  From  this  it  happens 
that  many  excellent  pieces  appear  contemptible  to 
them,  while  the  fault  lies  in  their  playing  them  in  a 
stumbling,  incorrect  and  unconnected  manner,  often 
coming  to  a  standstill  on  false  and  discordant  har¬ 
monies,  missing  the  time  and  making  mistakes  too 
many  to  mention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  the  word 
role,  in  the  sense  of  the  role  of  Carmen  or  the  role 
of  Tristan,  comes  from  the  time  when  each  singer’s 
separate  part  was  written  upon  a  long  roll  of  paper. 

It  is  a  French  word,  as  are  many  of  the  words  con¬ 
nected  with  opera— debut,  foyer,  parquet,  etc. 


SCALES,  KEYS,  ETC. 

1.  Write  the  “model”  or  plan  of  construction  for 
every  major  scale. 

2.  State  difference  in  meaning  between  “diatonic,’ 
“chromatic,”  and  “enharmonic.” 

3.  How  many  minor  scales  are  there  in  modern  use? 
Name  them,  and  give  the  construction  of  each. 

4.  Explain  “Relative-Minor,”  and  state  difference 
between  that  and  the  “Tonic-Minor." 

5.  What  is  the  signature  of  C  minor,  G  minor,  C# 
minor,  B&  minor? 

6.  Give  the  technical  names  of  each  step  of  the 
scale. 

7.  What  is  an  interval?  Name  all  kinds  you  know. 
Name  the  following  intervals: 


Ex.  2. 


9.  Above  each  of  the  following  notes  write  the  in¬ 
tervals  indicated : 


Ex.  3. 

Dim.  7th.  Minor  3rd.  Aug.  6th. 


(In  a  succeeding  issue  there  will  be  additional  ques¬ 
tions  upon  Terms,  Signs,  History,  etc.) 
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Author  of  "R  emann’s  Dictionary,”  Lecturer  on  Music  at  the 
Leipsic  University 


How  to  Execute  Mordents, 
Trills  and  Appoggiaturas. 

By  the  Distinguished  German  Musical  Savant 
DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN 


[This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series  upon  "Some 
Embellishments  which  Perplex  Pupils."  The  lirst  article 
was  published  in  February,  and  the  concluding  article  will 
he  published  in  April. — Editor's  Xote.J 

The  real  sign  for  the  inverted  mordent  prall- 
triller  or  schneller,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  Ger¬ 
man,  seems  to  be  going  out  of  use,  though  it  is  still 
quite  frequent  in  Chopin’s  works.  In  former  times, 
the  inverted  mordent  was  played  with  repeated  al¬ 
ternations  of  the  principal  note  and  its  upper  auxil¬ 
iary  note,  and  was  therefore  really  a  trill,  but  at 
the  present  time  it  calls  for  only  a  single  alterna¬ 
tion,  even  when  it  appears  as  an  embellishment  of  a 
note  of  longer  value.  As  the  inverted  mordent  re¬ 
quires  very  rapid  execution,  it  absorbs  only  an  in¬ 
considerable  amount  of  time  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ornamented  note,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  illustrations: 


Written.  Played. 


Two  small  notes  written  in  a  corresponding  posi- 
i  tion  would  be  executed  in  the  same  manner. 


The  tendency  to  play  an  inverted  mordent  so  that 
the  third  note  is  the  strongest  must  be  condemned 
absolutely  and  without  qualifications,  as  the  effect 
would  be  as  though  two  small  notes  were  played  in 
advance.  It  would  be  better  to  play  all  the  notes 
■with  equal  force  and  with  the  strength  that  would 
be  naturally  given  if  the  note  were  unornamented, 
•but  even  stronger  rather  than  weaker.  The  very 
i common  and  pernicious  practice  of  playing  these 
Ismail  notes  as  though  they  were  unimportant,  and 
therefore  to  be  played  in  the  incorrect  way  we  have 
indicated,  is  largely  due  to  this  manner  of  notation 
'Accidentals  (  #,  etc.)  are  used  in  connection 
jwith  the  inverted  mordent  and  modify  the  upper 
auxiliary  note: 
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It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  accidental  is 
written  above,  below,  or  next  to  the  inverted  mor¬ 
dent  sign,  as  in  all  cases  the  upper  auxiliary  note  is 
the  only  one  affected.  The  less  advanced  player 
would  do  well  in  performing  the  inverted  mor¬ 
dent  to  confine  himself  to  a  moderately  strong  tone- 
production.  intentionally  playing  the  first  note  with 
isomewhat  more  emphasis  than  the  others,  never  before, 
but  always  directly  on  the  beat. 

f  The  sign  of  the  mordent  is  becoming  obsolete 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  sign  of  the  inverted 
i mordent.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  inverted 
i  mordent  by  the  cross-stroke  through  the  sign.  The 
|  mordent  calls  for  a  single  quick  alternation  be¬ 


tween  a  principal  note  and  its  under  auxiliary  note. 
This  auxiliary  note  must  always  be  a  semitone  below 
the  principal  note,  that  is  to  say,  the  interval  of  a 
minor  second.  Accidentals  must  be  written  if  a 
different  tone  is  desired,  namely: 
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In  playing  the  mordent,  the  accent  is  placed  on 
the  first  of  the  three  notes. 

Often  instead  of  the  sign  being  written,  the  mor¬ 
dent  is  expressed  by  small  notes  after  the  following 
manner: 


The  inverted  mordent  and  mordent  belong  to  the 
so-called  appoggiaturas,  a  category  to  which  belong 
other  embellishments  that,  having  no  distinctive 
signs  of  abbreviation,  are  written  in  small  notes. 
But  for  all  appoggiaturas,  whether  consisting  of  one 
or  several  notes,  there  is  but  one  rule,  namely:  that 
they  must  be  played  directly  upon  the  beat  of  the 
principal  note.  It  is  an  error,  which  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  to  suppose  that  appoggiaturas  are  to  be  played 
before  the  beat  and  with  a  weaker  degree  of  force; 
this  fault  must  be  deprecated  because  it  destroys 
the  diamond-like  brilliancy  peculiar  to  this  class  of 
embellishment. 

The  long  appoggiatura  is  very  nearly  obsolete.  It 
appears  in  notation  as  a  dissonant  note  preceding  a 
principal  note,  the  note  of  suspension  or  anticipation 
being  written  as  a  small  not©  and  prefixed  to  the 
principal  note.  The  object  of  this  ornament  is  to 
make  clearer  the  harmonic  progression,  for  example : 


Modern  editions  usually  discard  this  manner  of 
writing.  The  long  appoggiaturas  in  their  original 
mode  of  notation  are  still  common  not  only  in  Bach 
but  also  even  in  Mozart.  It  is  impossible  in  a  few 
words  to  do  justice  to  this  embellishment. 

The  prefixed  half  note,  or  quarter  note,  is  a  note 
of  suspension  and  invariably  must  be  played  on  the 
beat  rhythmically.  Furthermore,  the  long  appoggia¬ 
tura  must  receive  the  full  written  value  of  the  pre¬ 
fixed  small  note,  and  the  following  note  receives  what 
is  left.  The  small  notes  affect  only  the*  one  voice. 
The  above  examples  would  be  played  in  the  following 
manner : 


1 


And  not: 


That  such  a  gross  error  in  executing  the  long  ap¬ 
poggiatura  as  indicated  above  is  wide-spread  is  due 
largely  to  the  unusual  manner  of  writing,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  to  which  the  ordinary  student  is 
unaccustomed. 

The  short  appoggiatura  (also  called  the  acciaccatura ) 
is  very  easily  recognized  by  the  cross-stroke  through 
the  hook  of  an  eighth  note  (  t  ),  a  manner  of  nota 
tion  that  has  been  general  since  about  the  year  1800. 
The  older  manner  of  writing  the  same  with  a  sixteenth 
note,  or  a  thirty-second  "ote,  is  readily  understood 
and  does  not  occasion  the  rhythmical  confusion  that 
s  attached  to  the  long  appoggiatura,  as  it  will  never 
be  mistaken  for  the  latter  form  of  appoggiatura. 
There  will  still  remain  the  error  of  playing  the  short 
appoggiatura  before  instead  of  upon  the  beat  of  the 
principal  note.  Also  it  must  not  be  played  too  light, 
nor  too  weak. 

In  order  to  understand  the  intention  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  three  things  respecting  the  short  appoggiaturas 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  namely : 

(1)  That  a  short  appoggiatura  has  but  the  briefest 
time  value. 

(2)  That  it  must  be  played  directly  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  beat  of  the  principal  note,  and 

(3)  That  it  must  be  played  with  a  force  equal  to 
that  of  the  principal  note. 

The  following  combination  of  short  appoggiatura 
(acciaccatura),  trill  and  turn  is  found  in  Beethoven’s 
C  major  Sonata,  Op.  2,  III : 


On  account  of  the  brisk  tempo  of  the  composition 
it  is  wholly  sufficient  to  play  the  trill  as  a  simple 
mordent,  therefore,  as  a  single  alternation  of  C  and 
its  upper  auxiliary  D.  And  then  upon  the  beat  of 
the  eighth  note  written  large  (C)  there  comes  the 
added  force  of  the  short  appoggiatura  D,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  accent.  The  turn  should  be  played  in  the 
time  value  of  the  written  notes.  The  following  is  the 
recommended  manner  of  execution : 


(  a  ) 


But  not  (  b  ): 


n  ^ 
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Some  further  examples  of  simple  short  appoggia¬ 
turas  are  found  in  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven’s 
Sonata,  Op.  31,  I : 
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\'c,  cases  false  methods  of  execution  are 
very  ]:> .valent,  much  of  the  rhythmic  value  is  lost; 
the  only  correct  manner  is  that  in  accord  with  the 
explanations  we  have  just  given: 


(d)  W 

(e) 

:fe-  -t=  SSb  - 

— ^-U 

( The  translation  of  this  article  was  made  by  Mr. 
Harrison  Lovewell.) 


THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  COMPOSERS. 

Being  a  musical  genius  entails  a  vast  amount  of 
hard  work.  The  classified  list  of  Beethoven’s  com¬ 
positions  given  in  Grove’s  Dictionary  includes  over 
two  hundred  and  sixty  works.  Many  of  these 
works  are  groups  of  pieces — six  quartets,  three  son¬ 
atas,  twenty-six  Welsh  songs,  and  so  on.  Many 
of  these  works  are  also  for  the  orchestra,  or  for 
various  combinations  of  instruments.  Any  one  who 
lias  not  tried  it  can  have  no  idea  of  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  writing  an  orchestral 
score,  apart  from  the  inspiration  and  constructive 
work  involved.  Beethoven  was  not  naturally  pro¬ 
lific.  He  wrote  and  re-wrote  hi.s  works  many  times 
before  being  satisfied  with  them.  His  note-book 
in  which  he  jotted  down  his  ideas  has  been  preserved, 
and  shows  that  many  of  •  his  more  important  works 
took  years  to  make.  Often  his  melodies  were  quite 
commonplace  at  the  beginning,  but  gradually  took 
shape,  form  and  beauty,  just  as  an  ugly  block  of 
marble  will  become  a  superb  work  of  art  under  the 
chisel  of  a  master. 

Mendelssohn  and  Mozart  were  by  nature  much 
more  prolific.  They  worked  more  rapidly  than  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  both  produced  many  works  which  are 
deservedly  forgotten.  Mozart  was  often  in  dire  pov¬ 
erty,  and  was  obliged  to  produce  "pot-boilers”  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  His  great  works, 
however,  have  stood  the  test  of  time  well,  and 
will  never  fail  to  appeal  to  at  least  two  classes — 
those  whose  taste  naturally  inclines  towards  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  those  who  have  drunk  intoxicating 
draughts  of  the  nectar  of  Strauss,  Wagner,  Reger, 
Debussy  and  Puccini,  only  to  find  at  last  that  they 
crave  for  the  pure  crystal  spring  of  melody  which 
is  the  source  from  which  the  great  river  of  music 
flows. 

Rossini  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  work. 
When  he  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  however, 
he  decided  to  do  no  more  composing,  and  retired 
after  writing  his  greatest  opera,  William  Tell.  The 
Stabat  Mater  is  the  only  work  which  appeared  from 
his  pen  after  that.  Schubert  wrote  freely,  but 
rather  by  fits  and  starts.  The  last  year  of  his  life 
—1828 — included  his  greatest  and  longest  mass,  his 
first  oratorio,  his  finest  piece  of  chamber  music, 
three  pianoforte  sonatas,  some  splendid  songs,  and 
his  greatest  symphony— the  one  in  C. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  composer  of  all,  both 
from  the  point  of  originality  and  from  consistent 
excellence  is  John  Sebastian  Bach.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  his  works. 
They  include  his  great  Mass  in  B  minor,  the  Pas¬ 
sions  according  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  John  and  St. 
Luke  (the  last  of  doubtful  authenticity),  the 
Christmas  Oratorio,  about  200  church  cantatas, 
many  secular  cantatas,  orchestral  pieces,  chamber 
music,  organ  music  (including  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  fugues),  the  Well-Tempered  Clivichord 
and  many  other  works,  and  all  are  stamped  with 
the  hall-mark  of  genius. 


Great,  and  in  some  cases  also  inferior,  genius  is 
marked  by  a  certain  heroic,  not  to  say  imperious,  ego¬ 
tism. — Hiller. 


THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  IN  MUSIC  STUDY. 


BY  DOROTHY  M.  LATCHEM. 


There  are  doubtless  very  few  of  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country  who  do  not  have  to  fight  con¬ 
tinually  against  trashy  music.  The  teacher  has  the 
conviction  that  a  certain  kind  of  music  is  right  and 
realizes  that  the  first  three  years  of  the  pupil’s  musical 
education  forms  the  critical  period.  If  the  taste  is 
not  established  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  changes 
thereafter.  Unfortunately,  the  teacher’s  battle  is  by 
no  means  always  with  the  child.  Imagine  a  world  in 
which  there  was  no  musical  trash.  The  child  would 
then  take  to  good  music,  through  its  ignorance  of  the 
bad.  However,  the  parent  is  often  the  most  difficult 
obstacle  in  the  teacher’s  way.  The  teacher  is  obliged 
to  placate  the  parent  and  her  own  musical  conscience 
at  the  same  time. 

One  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  find  pieces  that  bridge 
over  the  great  gap  between  trashy  music  and  the  com¬ 
plicated  works  of  the  masters.  There  are  thousands 
of  such  pieces.  They  please  the  parent  and  do  not 
injure  the  pupil’s  musical  taste  materially.  With  plenty 
of  music  of  this  sort  the  teacher  can  introduce  Bach 
in  small  quantities  without  challenging  the  pupil’s 
whole  family  to  a  lengthy  argument  upon  the  inde¬ 
terminable  subject  of  the  merits  of  different  styles  o'f 
music. 

Bach’s  Inventions  are  invaluable  when  studied  intel¬ 
ligently.  In  his  preface  the  great  composer  said : 
“Herein  one  will  find  a  plain  method  to  learn  how  to 
play  clean.”  That  is  just  what  Bach  seems  to  do.  He 
induces  musical  cleanliness. '  His  works  are  so  exacting 
that  if  played  at  all  they  must  be  played  right.  Bach 
practice  is  a  kind  of  insurance  against  bad  fingering, 
bad  phrasing,  slovenly  touch  and  careless  technic.  In 
a  conversation  with  a  friend,  Brahms  once  said :  “I 
would  go  forty  miles  on  foot  to  hear  something  by 
Bach  well  rendered.” 

If  the  teacher  can,  by  a  compromise,  introduce  the 
works  of  some  great  master  such  as  Bach  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  family  appeased  during  the  critical 
period,  she  need  not  worry  over  the  musical  future 
of  the  pupil. 


DRILL  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

Teachers  of  Musical  History  have  found  trom  ex¬ 
perience  that  drill  is  a  constant  necessity  if  success  is 
to  be  expected.  In  the  School  News  and  Practical 
Educator  Mr.  W  C.  Bagley,  director  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  gives  the 
following  excellent  advice  upon  this  subject,  which 
although  designed  for  teachers  of  general  history,  is 
equally  applicable  to  musical  history.  Those  who  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Bagley’s  suggestion  will  surely  reap  gratifying 
benefits. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  elementary 
history  is  not  to  learn  dates  and  events  in  a  mechani¬ 
cal  manner,  and  yet  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
is  a  place  for  some  work  of  this  type.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  and  habitual  association  of  certain  events  with  their 
dates  forms  a  framework  or  skeleton  about  which 
historical  facts  may  be  organized ;  events  are  thus 
given  a  time-setting  that  helps  wonderfully  in  the 
study  of  the  same  events  from  the  important  stand¬ 
point  of  cause  and  effect. 

“The  best  way  to  establish  these  immediate  and  auto¬ 
matic  associations  is  through  a  careful  explanation  of 
the  significance  of  the  event  and  the  date  which  is  to 
be  connected  with  it,  followed  by  frequent  repetitions 
until  the  association  has  become  instantaneous.  This 
is  work  that  is  similar  in  type  and  method  to  the 
drills  upon  the  tables  in  arithmetic  or  upon  difficult 
words  in  spelling  lessons.  In  teaching  arithmetic,  for 
example,,  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  devote 
five-minute  periods  daily  throughout  the  grades  to 
‘rapid-fire’  drills  upon  the  fundamental  number  ‘facts.’ 
We  believe  that  three  minutes  of  each  history  lesson 
devoted  to  similar  drills  upon  the  important  dates  in 
history  would  bring  correspondingly  good  results, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  effective  ‘warming- 
up’  exercise  for  the  more  important  work  of  the  his¬ 
tory  lesson. 

“Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  choose  the  dates 
carefully.  They  should  represent  irt  every  case  ‘key’ 
events — events  that  have  been  turning  points  in  national 
development.  One  difficulty  with  the  older  formal 
teaching  of  history  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not  always 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  important  and  the 
unimportant.” 


The  Fascination  of  the  Note-Book 

By  MAUDE  BURBANK 


One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  teaching  of 
children  is  to  be  found  in  the  lesson  note-book.  Chil¬ 
dren  often  derive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  copy¬ 
ing  definitions  and  examples  of  musical  notation,  sig¬ 
natures,  tempo  signs,  expression  marks  and  phrases, 
and  similar  details. 

The  note-book  can  become  even  more  valuable  if  a 
little  of  the  spirit  of  competition  is  engendered,  and  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance  that  Mary’s  note-book 
is  more  interesting  than  Jennie’s  this  week,  and  that 
Johnnie’s  is  still  neatest. 


As  the  lessons  progress  the  note-book  becomes  an 
interesting  individual  expression  of  the  child’s  person¬ 
ality.  This  is  especially  so  when  the  children  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  put  other  things  than  dry  technical  facts 
in  their  books.  Technical  matter  can  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  page,  while  the  opposite  page  may  be 
•eserved  for  a  picture  and  interesting  material  re¬ 
garding  the  composer  of  the  piece  being  studied.  The 
note-books  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  pupil,  but 
the  following  outline  may  prove  useful : 


Page  i  Page  2 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 

CRADLE  SONG 

by 

Picture 

Born,  Zwickau,  June 

SCHUMANN 

8,  1810. 

Died,  Endernich  (near 

March  i,  1912 

C.OAA  PO  SLR 

Bonn,  where  Beethoven 

was  born),  July  29, 

Key:  One  sharp — G  major. 

1856. 

Tempo:  Moderato — 2/4. 

Analysis:  In  three  sections. 

(0)  Sixteen  bars  (repeated).  Prevailing 

key,  G. 

(b)  Sixteen  bars.  Prevailing  key,  D. 

Here  add  any  matter  of  interest  concerning 

(Note. — There  is  no  change  of  key 

Schumann  and  his  career.  His  accident  to  his 

signature  to  section  B,  but  we  know 

hand,  his  romantic 

marriage,  his  pathetic  end, 

from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  C# 

his  compositions,  his 

generosity  as  a  critic,  his 

that  D  is  the  prevailing  key.) 

contemporaries,  and  any  other  matters  which  ap- 

(r)  First  part  repeated  over  again  (without 

peal  to  the  child’s  imagination. 

repetition),  ending  at  double  bar. 
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Modern  Italian  Opera,  t r 

*  i 

Its  Tendencies  and  Its  Composers.  j  \jk^  '/ 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON.  ^ 

PUCCINI  1 

1  LEONCAVALLO 

SPECIAL  EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

This  article  is  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  important 
studies  of  the  History  of  Operatic  Art  which  commenced 
in  the  Opera  Issue  of  the  Etude  (January)  and  continued 
through  the  supplementary  issue  (February),  and  which 
will  conclude  in  the  April  issue.  No  similar  series  of  articles 
is  in  existence,  and  we  strongly  recommend  the  permanent 
preservation  of  these  issues  for  reference  purposes.  The 
other  articles  in  the  series  were: 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  OPERA,. 

BY  HENRY  T.  FIXCK. 

1  his  at  tide  appeared  in  the  first  of  our  two  opera  issues, 
published  January.  It  discussed  the  development  of  the 
opera  down  to  Lully  and  Gluck. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  SPEECH  AND  SONG, 

BY  FREDERICK  CORDER, 

the  foremost  English  authority  upon  the  subject  of  opera  and 
the  I’rofessor  of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr. 
('order  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  upon  musical  subjects.  He  presented 
the  second  phase  of  the  subject  (Gluck  to  Wagner)  in  the 
February  issue. 

MODERN  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  OPERA, 

BY  ARTHUR  BLSON’, 

author  of  "A  Critical  History  of  Opera.’’  and  other  works, 
will  furnish  the  fourth  article  of  the  series  which  will  appear 
in  April,  and  complete  the  historical  and  critical  discussion 
of  a  subject  about  which  many  of  our  readers  have  been 
writing  us  for  years. 


In  this  essay  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  the  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  modern  Italian  composers,  but  rather 
to  speak  of  their  aims  and  school  in  the  present  epoch. 
1  Opera  has  undergone  many  transitions  since  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  1594.  The  ‘“Camerati”  who  founded  opera 
followed  the  lines  of  the  Greek  tragedy  as  they  under¬ 
stood  them,  and  combined  music  and  poetry  in  a  me¬ 
lodic  recitative.  At  first  only  amateurs  were  concerned 
in  the  new  school.  Soon  eminent  contrapuntists 
joined  them  and  even  Scarlatti  aided  the  new  music. 

The  new  school  spread  like  wildfire,  and  Germany 
and  England  soon  came  under  its  spell,  although 
France  held  aloof  because  of  Louis  XIV,  Moliere,  and 
the  ballets  in  which  Lully  shone.  The  old  composers 
soon  came  to  believe  that  the  music  was  almost  every¬ 
thing  and  the  words  almost  nothing,  a  decided  change 
'from  the  first  vein  of  opera.  Gluck  reformed  this 
:rror  with  the  earliest  dramatic  operas.  Beethoven 
ind  W eber  followed  the  Gluck  lead  and  went  beyond 
heir  predecessor,  but  the  melodic  Rossini  set  back 
I  he  bands  of  progress  by  his  mellifluous  powers  and 
ingable  measures.  But  with  Rossini  the  absolute  reign 
M  Italian  opera  came  to  an  end.  It  had  ruled  Europe 
or  over  two  centuries. 

SENSELESS  LIBRETTOS. 

Following  the  lead  of  Rossini,  who  had  caused 
'oetry  to  be  the  slave  of  music,  there  came  Bellini, 
)onizetti  and  the  young  Verdi.  In  the  works  of  these 
our  composers  the  most  startling  violations  of  dra- 
latic  unity  may  at  times  he  found. 

Crazy  heroines  whose  insanity  went  hand  in  hand 
/ith  vocal  technique,  as  in  Lucia,  Linda,  etc;  moments 
f  grief  which  found  their  expression  in  the  most 
rilliant  display  of  trills  and  runs;  concerted  pieces  in 
hich  the  most  diverse  sentiments,  ranging  from  re- 
(orse  to  revenge,  as  in  the  sextette  of  Lucia,  in  which 
ne  style  of  most  attractive  melody  was  made  to  do 
'rvice  for  all ;  these  were  some  of  the  blemishes  of 
,ie  musical  art-form  in  which  the  opera  was  now  cast. 
The  librettos  were  thought  of  merely  as  pegs  where- 
i  to  hang  pretty  and  singable  music.  In  one  of 
erdi  s  operas  the  Governor  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
■sassinated  at  a  masked  ball,  presumably  given  by 
din  Endicott,  Cotton  Mather,  or  a  few  other  Puritan 


worthies.  In  Verdi’s  Macbeth  a  chorus  of  murderers 
was  introduced  and  Macduff  was  allowed  to  sing  a 
liberty  song  to  appeal  to  the  V  enetians  under  Austrian 
tyranny.  Such  were  the  chief  epochs  of  Italian  opera 
preceding  the  change  which  I  am  now  to  describe. 

THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

Two  men  seemed  to  point  to  a  more  dramatic  school, 
hut  one  of  them  was  very  indecisive  and  feeble  in  his 
advance  and  the  other  shot  a  single  bolt  and  then 
ceased  firing.  I  refer  to  Ponchielli  and  Boito,  La 
Gioconda  and  Mcfistofele.  It  was  not  to  these  that 
the  advance  was  due,  but  rather  to  one  of  the  com¬ 
posers  mentioned  as  working  in  the  meretricious 
school  described  above.  Verdi,  who  began  in  the  vein 
of  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  overlapped  the  transition 
period  and  practically  brought  the  best  of  the  modern 
operatic  school  into  existence.  In  his  early  days  he  had 
maltreated  Shakespeare,  in  his  old  age  he  glorified  him. 
In  his  first  operas  he  had  made  a  slave  of  his  libret¬ 
tist,  in  his  latest  ones  he  had  made  him  a  companion, 
a  co-worker.  His  A'ida  is  the  best  opera  of  the  modern 
Italian  school. 

That  there  was  an  influence  outside  of  Italy  which 
aided  such  an  advance,  may  be  suspected  by  the  reader. 
V  agnei  was  the  thunder-storm  that  cleared  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  No  one  would  dare  to  set  a  libretto  such  as 
Ballo  in  Maschero,  or  Linda  di  Chamounix,  after  Tris¬ 
tan  and  Isolde  and  The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg 
had  appeared.  Yet  Verdi  was  always  furious  if  anyone 
suggested  that  there  had  been  even  the  least  Wagnerian 
influence  exerted  in  his  case.  He  studiously  avoided  the 
Leitmotiv  simply  because  it  might  he  taken  as  a  Wag¬ 
nerian  trade-mark.  But  the  relegation  of  mere  tune  to 
the  background,  the  continuity  of  the  music,  the  care  in 
choosing  and  arranging  the  libretto,  the  union  of 
Poetry  and  Music,  these  are  also  Wagnerian  ideals,  and 
these  Verdi,  nolens  volens,  was  obliged  to  follow. 

Two  other  foreign  composers  also  exerted  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  modern  Italian  opera.  Bizet,  with 
Carmen,  and  Gounod,  with  Faust,  In  fact,  the  first 
success  that  Faust  attained  was  in  Italy,  and  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  furore  caused  the  Parisians  to  be¬ 
gin  to  appreciate  the  opera.  In  the  Paris  rehearsals 
preceding  the  first  performance  of  Faust,  there  was 
great  managerial  doubt  as  to  whether  the  opera  would 
win  success,  and  it  was  suggested  'that  the  entire  Garden 
scene  should  be  cut  out  as  retarding  the  action. 

But.  while  Faust  did  not  lead  Italy  very  far  on  a  new 
path,  Carmen  was  a  decided  impetus  towards  that  most 
modern  Italian  school  of  realism  which  is  graphically 
called  “verismo,”  the  school  of  realism  in  operatic 
music. 

The  strength  of  the  French  and  German  librettos  were 
appreciated  in  Italy,  hut  Italy  had  no  Nibelungenlied  and 
no  Master-  or  Minnesingers  to  draw  from.  Dante  was 
impossible  to  use  as  operatic  material  as  Goethe  had 
been  used.  There  were  no  musical  legends  to  build 
grand  opera  upon.  Goldoni,  to  be  sure,  might  lead  to 
a  charming  school  of  light  opera,  with  his  comedies, 
but  in  the  field  of  light  opera  Italy  was  always  unpar¬ 
alleled,  as  witness  Don  Pasquale,  tile  Barber  of  Seville, 
and  many  other  operas. 

I  have  intimated  that  Verdi  sought  vainly  to  escape 
the  Wagner  influence.  The  later  composers  were  in 
the  same  boat.  1  hey  would  not  acknowledge  the 
Wagnerian  leadership,  yet  could  not  quite  escape  it. 
Had  Verdi  gone  a  trifle  further  in  the  Otello  vein  he 
would  have  found  himself  clearly  in  the  Wagnerian 
domain.  The  influence  of  the  great  German  is  to  be 
found  more  clearly  marked  in  the  works  of  Puccini, 
Wolf-Ferrari,  Bossi,  and  others. 

“VERISMO.” 

What  is  “Verismo?”  Practically,  it  is  blood-and- 
thunder  in  opera.  It  is  murder,  misery  and  melody, 
with  but  little  of  the  last.  It  is  modern  orchestration 


picturing  all  deeds  of  violence.  Just  as  the  older  opera 
had  its  insane  heroine,  the  modern  Italian  opera  has  its 
rhurderer  hero.  No  conservative  insurance  company 
would  accept  any  risks  upon  the  life  of  hero  or  heroine 
in  the  verismo  school.  1  hey  must  die  to  very  loud 
and  brassy  music. 

In  spite  of  the  outside  influences  sketched  above,  it 
was  an  Italian  who  thoroughly  launched  this  school- 
In  Italy  the  influence  of  the  music  publisher  is  far 
greater  than  in  America.  The  great  firm  of  Ricordi 
can  often  make  or  crush  out  a  composer  and  his  work. 
Satirists  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  merit  of  Puccini 
is  Ricordi !  The  far-reaching  character  of  these 
methods  is  being  too  much  debated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  need  description  here.  In  the  case  of 
the  verismo  school  the  pioneer  work  was  created 
through  the  beneficence  of  another  large  publishing 
house,  the  Sonzognos. 

In  1890  they  offered  a  large  prize  for  an  opera  in 
one  act.  The  result  was — Cavalleria  Rusticana.  An  un¬ 
known  composer,  Mascagni,  was  at  once  transferred 
from  obscurity  to  fame,  from  poverty  to  comfort,  by 
the  overwhelming  success  of  this  one-act  opera.  The 
libretto,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  tale  of  seduction, 
jealousy,  betrayal  and  murder,  and  the  work  was  an 
unvarnished  picture  of  peasant  life,  taken  from  a  novei 
by  Giovanni  Verga,  who  afterwards  received  100,000 
lire  for  his  share  in  the  new  departure,  after  institut¬ 
ing  legal  proceedings. 

Having  made  such  a  success  in  picturing  the  life  of 
the  lowly,  Mascagni  tested  the  simple  life  further  in 
librettos  by  Erckmann-Chatrian,  and  in  other  works, 
hut  his  bolt  was  shot,  he  won  no  further  triumph.  In 
1/55  there  was  an  Irish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
who  burst  upon  the  world  with  a  most  brilliant  ora¬ 
tion.  All  Great  Britain  awaited  with  expectancy  Tiis 
next  great  effort.  All  the  subsequent  speeches  were 
failures !  Mascagni  was  also  a  “Single-speech  Ham¬ 
ilton  !” 

THE  TURNING  TIDE. 

But  even  if  the  originator  of  the  “verismo”  could 
not  duplicate  his  success,  the  school  was  now  in  being 
and  imitators  were  sure  to  spring  up.  A  flood  of  one- 
act  operas,  all  more  or  less  sanguinary,  followed.  Even 
in  France  Massenet  tried  his  hand  at  it  with  La  N av¬ 
al  raise.  Franchetti,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  the  tragic  five-act  opera  a  la  Meyerbeer,  plunged 
into  the  stream  with  his  Signor  di  Pourceaugnac,  which 
failed.  Smareglia  tried  the  school  with  II  Vassallo  di 
SAgeth  but,  although  the  libretto  had  horrors  enough 
for  the  verismo  school,  the  composer  could  not 
catch  the  bold  strokes  which  should  characterize  the 
music  of  this  vein.  Catalani,  among  the  moderns,  di  1 
not  attempt  it,  for  his  La  IV ally  leans  rather  towards 
the  German  school. 

Leoncavallo,  however,  achieved  success  in  this  crim¬ 
inal  line,  and  in  his  Pagliacci  introduces  a  realism  which 
is  more  poetic  than  that  of  any  other  Italian  composer. 

He  has  mingled  his  comic  and  tragic  touches  in  a 
manner  which  no  other  Italian  has  approached  in  this 
school,  and  with  all  its  realism,  I  Pagliacci  has  a  vein 
of  romantic  effect  that  causes  it  to  be  a  monolith  in 
the  Italian  modern  repertoire.  Again,  however,  we  find 
a  man  of  a  single  success,  for  none  of  Leoncavallo’s 
other  operas  have  won  a  triumph,  and  his  other  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  the  life  of  the  people,  in  tones.  La 
Boheme,  has  been  justly  overshadowed  by  Puccini’s 
setting  of  the  same  subject. 

PUCCINI'S  IMMENSE  SUCCESS. 

And  this  introduces  the  chief  figure  of  Italian  opera 
of  the  present.  If  there  is  a  successor  to  Verdi  in  the 
present  generation,  it  is  certainly  Puccini.  And  here 
we  do  not  find  a  man  of  a  single  triumph,  but  a  com¬ 
poser  who  has  won  success  after  success.  His  very 
first  opera,  Le  Villi,  was  successful.  A  single  failure, 
Edgar,  must  be  acknowledged,  but  all  his  other  operas 
have  made  their  way.  Manon  Lescaut  is  a  worthy  rival 
of  Massenet’s  Manon,  and  it  must  be  somewhat  morti¬ 
fying  to  Massenet  to  see  what  a  graphic  success  Puc¬ 
cini  has  made  with  the  scene  of  the  deportation  of  the 
heroine,  a  scene  which  the  Frenchman  omitted  alto¬ 
gether.  Manon  Lescaut  is  in  the  “verismo”  school,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  graphic  touches  of  realism  in  portraving 
criminal  life,  and  its  constant  excursions  into  the  life 
of  the  people.  The  lamplighter  and  his  song,  the  curi¬ 
ous  crowd  who  watch  the  unfortunates  put  on  hoard 
the  vessel,  the  scenes  in  the  courtyard  at  the  arrival 
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o  I  the  stage,  all  these  are  touches  which  illustrate  the 
new  school. 

After  this  came  the  greatest  triumph,  La  Doheme, 
in  which  Murger’s  novel  is  well  sketched  in  music. 
Again  the  realistic  touches  abound,  and  Paris  life,  the 
life  of  the  students  and  of  the  people,  is  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  drawn.  La  Tosca  pushes  “verismo”  even  to 
the  torture-chamber,  and  revels  in  blood  as  the  school 
has  done  from  its  beginning,  but  Puccini  has  had  the 
skill  to  make  good  contrasts,  and  the  work  contains 
some  good  light  touches. 

There  was  a  recession  from  the  blood-and-thunder 
school  in  Madam  Butterfly,  and  the  change  was  so  un¬ 
expected  by  the  public  that  the  work  was  hissed  in 
Milan  at  its  first  performance,  but  it  has  conquered 
almost  everywhere  since  then.  In  The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West  Puccini  brings  the  realism  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  (he  had  already  crossed  the  Pacific 
with  the  preceding  opera),  and  attempts  to  give  the 
effects  of  “verismo”  in  California.  Giacomo  Puccini 
is  a  master  of  orchestration,  and  is  of  most  dramatic 
instinct  in  choosing  his  librettos,  but  he  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  position  of  Verdi,  and  we  may  still  con¬ 
sider  that  A'ida  over-tops  each  and  all  of  the  operas 
just  described. 

There  are  a  few  critics  who  hold  that  Puccini 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  school  which  com¬ 
prises  Cavalleria  Rusticana  or  I  Pagliacci,  but  I  have 
given  the  reasons  which  cause  me  to  believe  that  he 
has  built  upon  the  same  foundation,  but  has  somewhat 
refined  the  style.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
lesser  ones  who  have  taken  up  the  criminal,  brassy, 
blood-and-thunder  vein  with  avidity,  and  have  been 
content  to  win  a  little  temporary  applause  thereby. 
Giordano,  Tasca.  Spinelli,  Cilea,  have  all  entered  into 
the  field.  A  Santa  Lucia,  A  Basso  Porto,  or  Mala 
Vita  are  specimens  of  a  school  which  seeks  to  get 
lower  and  lower,  and  which  considers  pictures  of  the 
gutter  to  be  fitting  art-works.  The  Sonzogno  prize  of 
1890  was  a  more  far-reaching  event  in  musical  history 
than  anyone  could  have  dreamed  of.  Whether  it  has 
been  an  unmixed  benefaction  to  Art  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  has  sent  Italy  through  a  transition  which 
is  not  ended  yet. 

But  the  finer  touches  which  exist  in  the  works  of 
Mascagni,  of  Leoncavallo,  of  Wolf-Ferrari,  and  of  Puc¬ 
cini,  lead  me  to  think  that  Italy  will  come  into  her 
own  again  after  a  little  while.  When  she  has  quite 
passed  through  the  epoch  of  vulgarity,  murder,  torture 
and  low  life  in  opera,  she  will  assimilate  what  is  best 
in  Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss,  and  add  to  this  her 
own  glorious  gift  of  melody,  with  a  result  that  will 
restore  her  vocal  sceptre  again. 


AVOID  EXCUSES. 


BY  ARTHUR  SCHUCKAI. 


“Well  done,  Mary;  very  good,  indeed!  Only  one 
place  needs  a  little  more  attention.  If  you  would 
notice  the  fingering  more  carefully  I  am  sure — ’ 
“Yes’m,  I  know,  but  I’ve  had  such  an  awfully  busy 
week  I  really  couldn’t,  you  know.  Brother  Johnny 
took  sick  and  with  all  the  excitement  I  simply 
couldn’t  practice  all  I  wanted.  And  besides 

Excuses  in  and  out  of  season!— pertinent  and  im¬ 
pertinent.  What  teacher  would  not  give  anything 
to  be  rid  of  them!  What  good  are  they?  To  what 
purpose  are  they  made?  Does  it  make  the  teacher 
any  happier  to  know  that  this  or  that  happened 
during  the  week? 

Why  excuse  yourself?  Is  it  manly?  Is  it  cour¬ 
ageous?  Excuses  are  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
They  avail  nothing — especially  in  music.  A  note 
sung  falsely  or  wrongly  struck  can  never  be  re¬ 
placed.  It  is  over;  it  has  been  heard.  What  artist 
after  a  fiasco  is  permitted  to  return  and  make  his 
excuses  and  apologies  to  the  audience? 

“The  whole  habit  of  making  excuses,”  says  Presi¬ 
dent  Hadley  of  Yale,  “is  the  relic  of  a  time  of 
moral  slavery  when  the  first  object  of  any  man 
who  had  done  wrong  was  to  try  to  prove  to  some¬ 
body  else  that  he  had  not  done  wrong.  If  a  man 
is  his  own  master  the  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
find  out  exactly  what  he  has  done  in  order  to  avoid 
making  the  same  mistake  again.’ 

Be  your  own  master.  You  owe  excuses  to  no 
one — your  teacher  nor  anyone  else.  Do  your  work. 
Have  a  good  conscience;  but  get  it  honestly.  Don’t 
deceive  yourself,  face  the  facts. 

Excuses,  like  the  common  house  fly,  are  irritat¬ 
ing.  pesky  things,  of  no  use  whatsoever.  Let  us  do 
away  with  them.  Swat  that  excuse! 


OFFENBACH’S  REMARKABLE  AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCES.’ 


BY  ROBERT  GRAU. 


From  nearly  every  great  European  city  .comes  the 
news  of  a  sensational  furore  created  by  the  revival 
(after  nearly  three  decades)  of  the  Offenbach  craze 
due  to  the  acclaim  with  which  La  Belle  Helene  has 
been  received.  An  amazing  illustration  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  in  musical  taste  in  our  own  country  is  the 
fact  that  now  popular  Contes  d’Hoffinann  was  a  com¬ 
plete  fiasco  when  presented  in  New  York  City  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  the  fall  of  1882. 

At  that  time  Offenbach  was  famed  for  his  Barbe 
Bleu.  Grande  Duchesse  and  his  La  J olie  Parfunieiise. 
Even  La  Belle  Helene,  when  produced  in  America, 
was  not  exceptionally  successful.  But  taken  as  a 
whole,  no  musical  furore  ever  excelled  the  wonderful 
Offenbach  craze  in  this  country.  His  La  Grande 
Duchesse,  when  produced  by  my  uncle,  Jacob  Grau, 
ran  two  hundred  and  fifty  nights,  playing  to  packed 
houses. 

In  1876  my  brother,  Maurice  Grau,  succeeded  in 
enticing  the  famous  composer  himself  to  these  shores. 
His  idea  was  that  the  public  would  pay  fabulous  prices 
to  gaze  on  the  back  of  the  man  who  had  set  people 
literally  crazy  with  his  entrancing  melodies.  Offen¬ 
bach  was  accordingly  engaged  for  thirty  nights  to 
conduct  an  orchestra  of  sixty  musicians  in  programs 
of  his  own  compositions  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York.  He  was  to  receive  a  fee  of  $1,000.00  a 
night — regarded  at  that  time  as  an  unprecedented 
amount. 

In  June,  1876,  the  father  of  opera  bouffe  arr.ved  in 
New  York  City  amidst  an  excitement  such  as  has 
never  been  equalled  to  this  day.  The  people  seemed 
to  think  that  Offenbach  would  begin  to  dance  as  soon 
as  he  set  his  foot  on  our  shores,  and  crowds  were 
at  the  steamship  wharf  to  greet  him.  On  the  night  of 
the  arrival  he  was  serenaded  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  by  the  Musicians’  Union  of  New  \  ork.  A 
crowd  said  to  number  fifty  thousand  people  filled 
Madison  Square  and  shouted  welcome  to  the  com¬ 
poser  until  he  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel. 

Offenbach  weighed  just  ninety  pounds.  He  was 
perhaps  the  least  imposing  man  in  appearance  one 
could  possibly  imagine.  He  spoke  excellent  English, 
thanking  the  people  for  his  reception.  He  retired  in 
less  than  a  minute  and  the  crowd  went  home  thor¬ 
oughly  disappointed  because  the  man  who  wrote 
Orphce  aux  Enfers  did  not  dance  on  the  balcony. 

At  length  the  opening  of  the  concert  was  given  to 
an  audience  of  six  thousand  persons.  The  garden  was 
crowded,  but  the  audience  was  not  a  distinctly  musical 
one.  The  majority  of  the  people  had  come  to  see  just 
how  Offenbach  would  behave  when  he  came  to  con¬ 
duct  the  airs  over  which  they  had  raved. 

At  last  Offenbach  came  into  the  orchestra  pit.  The 
orchestra  gave  him  a  fanfare.  The  audience  rose  at 
him  as  if  he  were  a  conqueror.  The  applause  lasted 
two  minutes  and  then  silence  prevailed. 

The  absence  of  the  voices  of  the  opera  bouffees,  the 
lack  of  the  mise  en  scene,  seemed  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  night. 

After  the  first  part  was  over  one-third  of  the 
audience  went  home. 

When  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  my  brother,  with 
that  ingenious  foresight  which  characterized  his 
business  career,  began  to  plead  with  Offenbach  to 
meet  the  public  clamor  for  a  sensational  conductor. 

“What  can  I  do?  What  will  you  have  me  do? 
I  want  to  help  you,  but  you  can't  get  me  to  make 
a.  clown  of  myself,”  said  Offenbach. 

The  only  thing  remaining  was  to  induce  Offen¬ 
bach  to  conduct  some  performances  of  his  operas 
with  the  hope  of  retrieving  the  great  loss  which 
the  concerts  had  brought  about. 

By  producing  La  Jolie  Parfumeuse,  with  Aimee  in 
the  cast,  my  brother  succeeded  in  recovering  his 
losses.  Offenbach,  of  course,  was  the  conductor 
and  the  first  seven  performances  brought  $20,000. 
Despite  the  favorable  financial  outcome  of  this 
venture,  Offenbach  was  disgusted  with  America,  and 
in  his  book  about  us  what  he  did  not  say  would 
make  far  pleasanter  reading  than  that  which  found 
expression. 

Offenbach  was  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  and  his 
witticisms  are  remembered  by  old  New  York  club 
men  to  this  day.  When  Offenbach  was  conducting 
at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Theo.  Thomas  was 
conducting  some  concerts  uptown.  A  friend  asked 


Thomas  why  he  never  put  any  of  Offenbach’s  com¬ 
positions  upon  his  programs  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  the  foreigner.  “What,”  shouted  Thomas,  angrily, 
“Me  conduct  an  Offenbach  composition — never  will 
I  do  anything  so  degrading.”  Offenbach  heard  of 
this,  and  laughing  heartily,  replied:  “Please  tell 
Mr.  Thomas  that  I  will  not  be  so  particular,  p 
shall  be  most  happy  to  conduct  any  composition  of 
Theodore  Thomas  when  he  reaches  the  dignity  of 
becoming  a  composer.” 


THE  PROPHET  IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY. 


“A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country 
and  in  his  own  house." — St.  Luke  13  :  57. 

BY  T.  L.  RICKABY. 


A  man  recently  traveled  five  hundred  miles  to 
undergo  a  particularly  difficult  operation.  The  sur¬ 
geon  asked  him  where  he  came  from,  and  on  being 
informed,  asked  him  why  he  came  so  far.  The 
patient  stated  in  reply  that  he  wished  to  give  him 
self  every  advantage  and  to  avail  himself  of  what 
he  thought  was  the  best  service.  “Do  you  know  Dr. 
X  of  your  town?”  was  the  next  question  the  surgeon 
put.  On  being  answered  affirmatively,  the  doctor 
said,  “Well,  Dr.  X  comes  here  and  has  taught  us 
most  of  what  we  know  of  cases  such  as  yours.  You 
would  have  been  in  perfectly  safe  hands  if  you  had 
•stayed  at  home.” 

This  perfectly  true  incident  reminded  me  of  a 
similar  misconception  among  pupils — a  misconcep¬ 
tion  so  general  and  entertained  so  openly  that  it 
does  not  cause  the  surprise  that  it  should.  The 
majority  of  music  pupils  feel  that  they  could  go  to 
Berlin,  Leipsic,  Paris,  London,  Boston,  or  New 
York,  or  Chicago,  or  anywhere  away  off  and  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  more  than  at  home.  I  heard  a  young 
man  say  recently,  "I  wish  I  could  go  to  L —  and 
take  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Z.  every  day  for  threel 
months.”  Note  that  this  city  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away!  This  boy’s  mistake  was  twofold 
First,  he  imagined  that  merely  taking  lessons  was 
all  there  is  to  music  study,  when  it  is  really  a  very 
small  part  of  it.  Very  little  good  could  come  of  a 
lesson  every  day  except  to  a  beginner.  The  other 
mistake  was  in  thinking  that  a  teacher  in  a  city  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  would  necessarily  do 
more  for  him  than  the  teachers  in  his  home  town. 
He  might  accomplish  more,  but  only  if  he  carried 
to  the  distant  city  the  necessary  inward  promptings, 
the  ability  to  work  patiently  and  the  determination 
to  succeed;  and  with  this  equipment  he  could  do  as 
well  with  one  teacher  as  with  another. 

The  teachers  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin, 
Schumann  and  others  were,  in  some  cases,  very 
humble  musicians.  The  success  of  these  great 
players  and  composers  was  not  due  to  their  teaches 
so  much  as  to  themselves;  or  else  why  were  not 
the  other  pupils  of  the  same  teachers  equally  emi¬ 
nent?  The  best  of  musical  success  comes  from 
inward  qualities  rather  than  outward  influences — and 
this  I  say  without  under-rating  in  the  least  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  teacher  and  the  value  of  his  work. 
Long  ago  Emerson  told  us  that  unless  we  carried 
beauty  with  us  it  was  useless  to  seek  it  in  Rome, 
Florence,  on  the  Rhine  or  among  the  Alpine  lakes. 
Similarly,  unless  we  carry  with  us  the  elements  that 
make  for  success  we  shall  seek  for  it  in  vain  the 
world  over.  Everyivoman  in  the  play,  after  a 
strenuous,  sorrowful  and  disappointing  search  for 
Love,  found  him  at  the  place  she  started  from  and 
at  the  place  she  least  expected  him — at  home.  Many 
of  us  may  find  success  there  too. 

LEARN  TO  HELP  YOURSELF. 

Another  instance.  I  listened  recently  to  the  play¬ 
ing  of  a  young  lady.  When  she  finished  she 
apologized  for  her  many  mistakes,  saying  that  she 
had  not  taken  a  lesson  in  three  years.  Now  what 
had  that  to  do  with  it?  The  misconception  existing 
in  the  mind  of  this  girl  is  all  too  prevalent  among 
pupils.  They  look  too  much  to  the  teacher  and  not 
enough  to  themselves,  imagining  that  correctness  in 
playing  depends  upon  outside  influences  rather  than 
upon  themselves,  forgetting  that  nothing  that  they 
can  do  for  themselves  can  be  done  for  them  by 
others.  Self-reliance  is  a  quality  that  all  pupils 
should  cultivate  to  the  utmost.  Often  a  teacher’s 
work  is  misunderstood  and  under-rated  because 
pupils  do  not  realize  that  his  efforts  are  being  di¬ 
rected  to  the  most  valuable  of  objects,  viz. — that  of 
teaching  them  to  help  themselves. 
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HOW  TO  PRESERVE  THESE  PORTRAIT-BIOGRAPHIES 

Cut  out  the  pictures,  following  outline  on  the  reverse  of  this  page.  Paste  them  on  margin  in  a  scrap-book,  or  on  the  Ay-sheet  of  a  piece  of 
music  bv  the  composer  represented,  or  use  on  bulletin  board  for  class,  club,  or  school  work.  A  similar  collection  could  only  be- obtained  ^  Pur¬ 
chasing  several  expensive  books  of  reference  and  separate  portraits.  This  feature  commenced  in  the  issue  of  The  Etude  for  February,  1909,  and  has 
been  continued -every  month  since  then.  Thus,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  these  instructive  portrait-b.ograph.es  have  already  been  published. 


FRITZ  SPINDLER. 

Spindler  was  born  at  Wurzbach,  Lo- 

benstein,  November  24,  1817,  and  died  at 

Niederlossnitz,  near  Dresden,  December 

26,  1905.  He  was  originally  intended  for 

the  ministry,  and  studied  theology  with 

that  in  mind,  but  eventually  gave  it  up  in 

O 

O 

favor  of  music.  He  studied  piano-play- 

ing  with  F.  Schneider,  of  Dessau,  and 

(TJ 

U 

devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  teaching  and 

(0 

composing.  He  settled  in  Dresden  in 

c 

1841,  and  seems  to  have  found  his  sur- 

u 

roundings  congenial,  as  he  remained  there 

10 

C 

for  the  rest  of  his  life.  As  a  writer 

T3 

lie  was  very  prolific,  and  published  con- 

G 

<0 

siderably  over  three  hundred  composi- 

c 

tions,  most  of  which  are  in  the  nature 

u 

w 

of  teaching  pieces.  Many  of  these  have 

e 

proved  exceedingly  popular,  and  among 

CO 

x 

the  most  widely  known  may  be  mentioned 

Bubbling  Spring,  The  Butterfly,  Charge 

c 

0 

of  the  Hussars,  Convent  Bells,  Soldiers 

73 

Advancing,  Rippling  Waves,  Spinning 

V 

to 

Wheel  and  Woodland  Rivulet.  He  also 

CO 

a 

made  some  very  excellent  transcriptions 

4> 

of  operas,  and  other  works,  which  are 

— 

of  medium  grade  and  very  popular. 

•g 

Spindler  did  not  confine  himself  solely 

rri 

X 

to  writing  music  of  the  simpler  kind, 

>,  ' 

however,  but  produced  trios,  sonatas,  two 

(0 

0) 

symphonies,  a  concerto  for  pianoforte 

and  orchestra  and  other  works  in  larger 

O 

forms.  While  not,  perhaps,  a  musician 

*T~3 

of  transcendant  ability,  Spindler  was  a 

musician  of  a  type  which  has  done  much 

0 

to  establish  the  German  reputation  for 

thoroughness  in  musical  art.  His  com- 

positions  are  for  the  most  part  tuneful 

in  character,  well  constructed,  and  well 

adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 

are  intended.  <The  Etude  Gallery.) 

JOHN  FIELD. 

1 

Field  was  born  at  Dublin  July  26, 

1782,  and  died  at  Moscow  January  11, 

1837.  He  came  of  a  musical  family,  and 

was  made  to  practice  hard  in  childhood. 

His  father  apprenticed  him  to  Clementi 

for  one  hundred  guineas,  and  Field  made 

0 

X 

himself  useful  as  a  piano  salesman  in 

u 

t  lementi’s  »shop  besides  being  a  pupil  of 

u. 

O 

the  great  master.  He  made  his  London 

c 

debut  in  1794.  When  Clementi  went  to 

Russia  by  way  of  Paris  and  Germany 

V 

l/l 

he  took  Field1  with  him,  and  Field  at- 

tracted  considerable  attention,  Spohr, 

G 

especially,  being  much  impressed  with 

c 

his  ability.  Clementi  returned  to  Eng- 

W) 

land  in  1804,  but  Field  remained  in  St. 

(TJ 

6 

Petersburg  and  achieved  remarkable  sue- 

to 

cess  as  a  pianist  and  teacher.  He  also 

X 

had  great  success  in  Moscow  in  1823, 

W> 

and  after  further  traveling  in  Russia 

O 

returned  to  London  in  1832.  A  year  later 

a> 

he  went  through  Paris,  Belgium  and 

IT 

aj 

Switzerland  to  Italy.  He  failed  to 

please  and  became  sick  and  destitute  in 

_ C 

Naples.  A  Russian  family  took  him 

back  to  Moscow,  but  it  was  too  late,  and 

0 

nJ 

his  own  intemperance  was  largely  re- 

lo 

sponsible  for  his  early  death.  His  piano 

_ > 

concertos  and  other  pieces  created  much 

<D 

X 

interest  in  his  day.  but  Field  is  chiefly 

c 

remembered  by  his  nocturnes.  He  wrote 

twenty  of  them,  and  many  of  them  are 

0 

very  charming.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  the 

3 

one  in  E  flat.  It  was  left  to  Chopin. 

however,  to  realize  the  full'  possibilities 

of  the  nocturne.  Field  was  a  remarkable 

pianist,  possessing  a  “smooth  and  equable 

touch"  and  a  perfect  legato. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

OSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH. 

(Gah-bre-lo'-vitsch) 

,  Gabrilowitsch  was  born  in  St.  Peters- 

burg  February .  81  1878.-  H.is  father  was 

a  lawyer  in  the  city,  but  his  brothers 

X 

O 

were  very  niusidal,  and  one  of  them  was 

O 

X  '&■. 

his  first  teacher.  Anton  Rubinstein  was 

a 

as 

much  impressed  with  his  playing,  and  he 

0 
<0  . 

was  entered  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Con- 

C 

servatory,  which  was  then  directed  by 

u 

<u 

Rubinstein.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Victor 

G 

Tolstoff,  but  had  many  personal  confer- 

‘ 

c 

cnees  with  Rubinstein.  From  St.  Peters- 

c 

burg  he  went  to  Vienna,  whqre  he  was 

6/D 

1- 

a  pupil  of  Leschetizky  for  two  years.  He 

E  ■ 

has  been  very  successful  as  a  concert 

X 

pianist,  especially  in  America.  He  has 

6£ 

visited  this  country  in  1900,  1901,  1902, 

O 

1903  and  every  year  since.  1906.  In  1909 

he  married  Clara  Clemens,  the  daughter 

as 

a 

of  Samuel  Cleriiens — “Mark  Twain  — 

«j 

whom  he  met  while  a  student  in  Vienna. 

* 

As  a  composer  Gabrilowitsch  has  not 

X 

0 

as 

produced  many  works*  in  the  larger 

X 

forms ;  he  has,  however,  written  several 

> 

pieces  for  the  piano.  His  playing  is  re- 

0/ 

X 

markable  for  its  beautiful  tonal  effects. 

G 

O 

He  possesses  an  excellent  sense  of  rhyth- 

3 

mic  values,  and  this  makes  his  phrasing 

_ +j 

delightful  to  listen  to.  He  is  one  of  the 

\  u 

distinguished  coterie  of  Leschetizky  pu- 

pils  whose  acknowledged  leader  is  Pader- 

ewski.  This  group  of  pianists  includes 

Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Essipoff,  Goodson. 

Hambourg  and  Slivinslc.  (The  Etnde  Ga.iery.) 

GIOVANNI  SGAMBATI 

(  Sgahm-bah'-te) 

Sgambati  was  born  in  Rome.  May  28, 
1848.  His  father  was  an  Italian  lawyer, 
and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sculptor.  He  was  intended  for  the 
legal  profession,  but  rejected  it  in  favor 
of  music.  Barberi  was  his  first  teacher, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  fa. her,  in  1849 
he  removed  to  Trevi,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Natalucci,  a  graduate  of  the 
Naples  conservatory.  Sgambati  removed 
to  Rome  in  I860,  and  soon  established 
himself  as  a  pianist  and  conductor  and 
composer  of  marked  ability.  He  intro¬ 
duced  many  famous  works  of  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Chopin  and  other  noted  com¬ 
posers  which  were  unknown  to  Roman 
audiences.  Liszt  was  impressed  with  his 
ability,  and  in  1876  Wagner  was  present 
at  a  concert  where  some  of  Sgambati’s 
compositions  were  given.  Wagner  was 
much  interested  in  them,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  having  two  quintets  and  other 
works  published  in  Germany.  Sgambati 
has  played  and  conducted  in  London, 
Paris  and  other  important  music  centers, 
w'here  he  is  much  appreciated.  His  com¬ 
positions  include  some  excellent  cham¬ 
ber  music,  a  concerto  for  piano  gnd  or¬ 
chestra,  a  symphony  and  other  orchestral 
music.  He  has  also  written  songs  and 
shorter  piano  pieces,  including  the  popu¬ 
lar  Gavotte  in  A  flat  minor  and  the 
Vecchio  Minuette.  Sgambati  has  won 
many  distinctions  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  has  exerted  marked  influence  on 
Italian  music.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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IGNAZ  MOSCHELES. 

(Mos'-shel-lez) 

Moscheles  was  born  in  Prague,  May 

30,  1794,  and  died  at  Leipzig  March  10, 

1870.  He  studied  piano  with  Dionys 

Weber,  and  at  fourteen  played  a  con- 

X 

0 

certo  of  his  own  in  public.  On  the  death 

X 

of  his  father  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 

a 

nJ 

he  studied  counterpoint  with  Albrechts- 

0 

i/i 

berger  and  composition  with  Salieri.  He 

C 

also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Beethoven. 

In  1815  he  commenced  the  tour  of  Eu- 

0/ 

i/i 

rope,  and  for  a  decade  was  known  as  a 

— 

virtuoso  pianist.  It  was  during  this 

G 

period  that  he  commenced  his  intimate 

C 

friendship  with  Mendelssohn,  who  studied 

u. 

piano  with  him.  Moscheles  was  a  great 

£ 

favorite  in  England,  and  shortly  after  his 

to 

marriage,  in  1826,  he  went  to  live  in  Lon- 

X 

don,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  busy 

b£ 

C 

as  a  teacher,  conductor  and  composer. 

When  Mendelssohn  started  the  Leipzig 

<u 

Conservatory,  in  1848,  Moscheles  became 

to 

as 

leading  piano  instructor.  He  remained 

until  his  death,  doing  work  of  inealeu- 

G 

lable  value  as  teacher  and  adviser  of  in- 

numerable  students.  Much  of  the  solid 

reputation  that  Leipzig  possessed  was 

due  to  the  splendid  work  of  Moscheles. 

> 

He  composed  much  in  the  classical  style, 

X 

and  his  concertos  and  studies  have  a  per- 

c 

0 

raanent  place  in  the  musical  world.  As 

3 

a  pianist  he  was  renowned  for  his  “crisp 

O 

and  incisive  touch,  ■  clear  and  precise 
phrasing  and  a  pronounced  preference 
for  minute  accentuation."  His  diary  and 

1  the  testimony  of  his  pupils  show  him  to 
have  been  a  kindly,  genial  man,  much 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

3 

u 

ALESSANDRO  SCARLATTI. 

(Scar-lah'-te.) 

Scarlatti  was  born  in  Sicily,  1659,  or 

possibly  1658,  and  died  in  Naples,  Oct. 

24,  1725.  Little  is  known  of  his  early 

X 

0 

training,  but  his  first  opera,  produced  in 

X 

Rome,  1679,  won  him  the  favor  of  Chris- 

§■ 

tina.  Queen  of  Sweden.  In  1684  he  was 

to 

appointed  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Vice- 

roy  in  Naples,  and  produced  many  operas 

v 

CO 

and  much  chamber  music.  He  was  mar- 

ried,  and  his  son  Domenico  was  born 

G 

during  this  period.  He  went  to  Florence 

C 

in  1702,  where  he  composed  operas  for 

u 

Ferdinand  III.  As  there  was  no  per- 

to 

manent  post  for  him  there  he  went  to 

X 

** 

Rome,  where  he  attained  a  high  reputa- 

M 

C 

tion.  He  was  at  his  old  post  in  Naples 

73 

at  an  increase  of  salary,  however,  in 

V 

« 

CO 

1713,  and  at  this  time  he  attained  the 

a 

height  of  his  fame.  His  popularity 

V 

_ c 

waned  about  1719,  and  he  revisited  Rome. 

After  three  or  four  years,  he  came  back 

to  Naples,  and  remained  in  compara- 

r 

tive  obscurity  until  his  death.  Scarlatti 

rt 

V 

greatly  augmented  the  scope  of  the  or- 

c 

chestra  in  opera,  introduced  new  har- 

3 

monic  effects,  and  gave  greater  variety 

0 

to  recitative,  besides  establishing  the 

3 

O 

form  of  the  operatic  “aria.”  He  was  the 

first  of  the  operatic  innovators,  and  as 

such  takes  his  place  with  Gluck.  Weber. 

Wagner,  and  more  modern  composers. 

(The  Etude  Ga’lery.) 
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Making  a  Success  of  the  Pupils’  Recital 

With  Important  Suggestions  upon  Overcoming 
Stage  Fright 

By  PERLEE  V.  JERVIS. 


[Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Jervis's  manv  years  of  praet  cal 
experience  in  successful  teaching,  his  exceptional  ahilitv 
far  making  musical  pedagogical  subjects  extremely  clear, 
and  his  high  professional  standing  as  a  teacher  makes  this 
article  of  particular  iuterest  to  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dir.ts.  His  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  "Stage  Fright” 
are  unusually  valuable.] 

A  successful  pupils'  recital  in  the  teacher's  best 
advertisement.  Aside  from  its  value  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium,  however,  there  are  advantages  that 
accrue  from  a  successful  recital  that  outweigh,  to 
the  writer's  mind,  its  commercial  value.  In  the  first 
place,  it  stimulates  interest  and  induces  a  better 
quality  of  study.  The  pupil  who  is  preparing  for 
a  public  appearance  will,  as  a  general  thing,  work 
more  conscientiously  and  give  more  attention  to 
the  minute  details  upon  which  finished  playing  de¬ 
pends  than  if  she  were  playing  only  for  her  family 
or  friends.  As  will  be  shown  later  on.  this  thor¬ 
oughness  in  study,  instead  of  being  spasmodic,  can 
he  made  to  cover  the  entire  year,  and  eventually 
to  become  a  habit  with  the  pupil,  a  result  difficult 
to  attain  without  the  aid  of  a  pupils’  recital 

In  the  second  place,  the  recital  enables  a  pupil 
to  find  herself,  so  to  speak,  and  to  develop  a  poise 
in  playing  not  usually  found  in  those  unaccustomed 
to  playing  for  an  audience. 

In  the  third  place,  in  addition  to  stimulating  the 
interest  of  the  pupil,  it  secures  the  interest  of  the 
parents  and  keeps  them  in  closer  touch  with  the 
teacher.  These  three  results  are  in  themselves 
worth  all  the  labor  involved  in  preparation  for  it, 
even  if  it  had  no  value  as  a  means  of  making  a 
teacher’s  work  known. 

WHAT  IS  A  SUCCESSFUL  RECITAL? 

Now,  this  is  true  only  of  a  successful  recital.  Per¬ 
haps  the  reiteration  of  the  word  ‘‘successful”  may 
have  been  noticed  by  the  reader.  What  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  recital?  It  certainly  is  not  one  that  is  pre¬ 
ceded  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  by  weeks  of  nervous 
, anticipation  and  fear.  On  the  contrary,  a  success¬ 
ful  recital  is  one  that  is  looked  forward  to  by  the 
[pupil,  one  in  which,  though  perhaps  nervous,  she 
realizes  that  she  has  her  nerves  under  control;  one 
-in  which,  knowing  that  she  knows  her  piece,  she  is 
confident  that  she  can  play  it  well,  and  does  so 
|With  an  ease,  certainty,  artistic  effect  and  aplomb 
that  render  the  performance  a  credit  to  herself  and 
Jier  teacher. 

But.  exclaims  the  reader,  is  not  this  kind  of  a 
recital  a  Utopian  dream?  Well,  the  writer  has 
been  giving  such  recitals  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
te  does  not  claim  to  be  any  more  clever  than  his 
ellow-teachers.  Any  good  teacher  who  will  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  essential  conditions  can  give  suc- 
essful  pupils'  recitals.  An  enumeration  of  these  con- 
litions  may  he  helpful  to  some  teacher  who  feels  that 
'is  or  her  pupils’  recitals  have  not  been  successful 
>nes. 

First,  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  recital  until  you 
'ave  pupils  who  can  play  well.  This  advice  might 
;eem  needless  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
writer  has  attended  many  recitals  where  the  pupils 
making  every  allowance  for  nervousness)  evidently 
ould  not  play  well  in  private;  why  the  teacher 
1  rough t  them  out  publicly  was  beyond  comprehension, 
/'low,  to  play  well  does  not  mean  that  the  pupil 
nust  be  a  finished  artist,  or  be  obliged  to  play 
lifficult  compositions,  but  that  the  piece  played. 

' en  if  no  more  difficult  than  the  first  grade,  should 
>e  played  in  time,  with  a  good  touch  and  tone, 
I'ith  good  phrasing,  pedalling  and  expression — in 
hort,  musically.  If  the  teacher  cannot  enable  pupils 

t 

\ 


to  play  thus  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  successti.l 
recital. 

Second,  always  let  the  piece  to  be  played  be  one 
that  is  much  easier  than  the  pupil's  normal  grade. 
More  pupils  come  to  grief  through  attempting  a 
piece  that  is  too  difficult  than  from  any  other  cause. 
A  piece  that  is  difficult  under  normal  conditions 
becomes  doubly  so  when  the  player  is  nervous. 
If  the  pupil  feels  that  she  has  plenty  of  reserve 
power,  the  very  consciousness  of  the  fact  gives  her 
confidence  and  helps  to  ward  off  nervousness. 

PIECES  MUST  BE  CAREFULLY  SELECTED. 

Third,  do  not  allow  a  piece  to  be  played  that 
has  not  been  in  practice  at  least  one  year  before 
the  recital;  two  years  is  better.  It  is  said  of 
Paderewski  that  he  never  puts  a  piece  on  his  recital 
programs  until  he  has  practiced  it  for  three  years. 
Ue  Pachmann  told  the  writer  that  his  minimum 
time  limit  was  two  years.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  mean  three  years  of  continuous  daily  practice — 
such  a  process  would,  to  borrowr  an  athlete’s  term, 
result  in  making  the  player  “go  stale.”  Taking  a 
hint  from  the  concert  pianist,  the  pupil’s  scheme  of 
practice  would  be  as  follows:  Select  an  old  piece, 
memorize  it  and  give  it  thorough  daily  practice 
for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  this  time  drop  it  en¬ 
tirely  and  substitute  a  second  old  piece.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  this  should  also  be  dropped  and 
its  place  taken  by  a  third  piece.  After  the  last 
piece  has  been  practiced  for  a  month  return  to 
the  first  and  go  through  the  list  again,  giving  each 
piece  one  month’s  practice  and  two  month’s  rest. 
Keep  repeating  this  process  indefinitely.  If  care 
be  taken  to  choose  pieces  well  within  the  pupil's 
powers,  these  three  pieces  should  be  played  so 
easily  at  the  end  of  the  season  that  they  can  be  put 
upon  the  recital  program  without  any  danger  of 
mishap. 

The  next  season  select  three  more  pieces  for 
practice  in  the  same  way,  and  so  each  year  keep 
adding  to  the  repertoire.  The  pieces  practiced  the 
first  year  can  easily  be  kept  up  by  playing  them 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  number  of  pieces 
chosen,  the  length  of  practice  and  the  interval  of 
rest  are  given  only  as  an  illustration  of  a  systematic 
method  of  building  up  a  repertoire.  (The  teacher 
can  vary  the  process  as  may  seem  advisable.) 
Many  of  the  writer’s  pupils  have  a  repertoire  of 
from  five  to  twenty  pieces,  which  they  are  required 
to  keep  in  constant  review  from  the  beginning, 
year  after  year.  When  a  recital  is  to  be  given  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  choosing  a  piece  to  be  played. 
This  piece  is  then  practiced  daily  for  a  few  weeks 
before  the  recital.  Practice  conducted  in  this  man¬ 
ner  requires  only  a  short  period  of  time  each’  day, 
and  preparation  for  a  recital  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  regular  course  of  study. 

OVERCOMING  NERVOUSNESS. 

Having  prepared  the  piece  for  public  perform¬ 
ance  we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  artist’s 
bete  uoir — nervousness.  Can  it  be  prevented?  If 
so  the  writer  has  never  met  an  artist  who  had 
discovered  the  secret.  All  artists  are  subject  to 
nervousness.  The  greatest  are  no  more  exempt 
from  it  than  the  least.  Paderewski  once  told  the 
writer  that  he  suffered  agony  before  every  recital, 
his  nervousness  taking  the  distressing  symptoms 
of  mal-de-mer.  Every  artist  with  whom  the  writer 
ever  talked  suffered  from  nervousness  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  usually  the  greater  the  artist  the 
more  nervous  he  was.  It  is  a  question  whether  an 
artist  can  rise  to  any  great  height  unless  he  is 


nervous.  Dudley  Buck  had  a  great  contempt  for 
those  superior  beings  who  boasted  of  their  freedom 
from  nervousness.  “You  may  depend  upon  it,”  he 
said,  they  can  t  deliver  the  goods.”  Now,  though 
nervousness  cannot  be  prevented  it  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  almost  any  one  who  will  make  the  at¬ 
tempt  early  enough  in  life.  It  is  essential  that 
this  training  be  commenced  when  the  pupil  is  very 
young,  as  after  the  age  oi  twenty  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  develop  control  of  the  nerves. 

AUTO-SUGGESTION. 

The  factors  that  enter  into  the  control  of  nervous¬ 
ness  on  the  psychological  side  are  suggestion  and 
auto-suggestion.  If  you  know  that  your  pupil 
is  thoroughly  prepared,  have  the  firm  conviction 
that  she  will  play  successfully  at  the  recital  and 
tell  her  so  at  every  lesson  for  weeks  before.  Never 
intimate  in  any  way  that  you  expect  any  other 
result.  If  she  is  convinced  that  you  are  honest  in 
your  belief  she  will  consciously  or  unconsciously 
come  to  believe  it  herself.  You  cannot  do  your 
pupil  a  greater  injury  than  to  let  her  feel  that  you 
are  not  perfectly  sure  of  her.  The  writer  has  more 
than  once  seen  a  case  of  nervous  fright  followed  by 
a  fiasco,  which  was  caused  by  the  foolishness  of 
the  teacher  in  expressing  to  the  pupil  a  fear  of  the 
result.  The  power  of  suggestion  is  wonderful  when 
properly  used. 

The  application  of  auto-suggestion  may  be  made 
as  follows:  Every  night  after  retiring  and  just  be¬ 
fore  dropping  asleep  let  the  pupil  repeat  to  herself, 
with  an  air  of  firm  conviction,  some  such  formula 
as  this:  “I  am  thoroughly  prepared,  my  teacher 
is  sure  I  can  play  well,  I  will  have  no  fear;  I  shall 
play  well.”  Reiterate  this  till  drowsiness  inter¬ 
venes,  night  after  night  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

\  ou  will  not  realize  the  marvelous  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion  and  auto-suggestion  until  you  have  practiced 
them  faithfully  and  systematically  for  a  few 
months. 

CONTROL  BY  RELAXATION. 

Another  element  in  the  control  of  nervousness  is 
relaxation  of  the  muscles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  up-to-date  teacher  has  already  built  his  pupils’ 
touch  and  technic  upon  this  foundation  of  loose¬ 
ness  or  devitalization.  As  an  instance  of  how  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  muscles  aids  in  securing  nerve  con¬ 
trol,  the  writer  would  cite  a  case  that  came  to  his 
notice  recently.  The  mother  of  one  of  his  pupils 
was  a  woman  of  an  extremely  nervous  tempera¬ 
ment.  She  had  for  years  been  unable  to  sit  in  a 
chair  without  wriggling,  twisting  and  twitching, 
having  all  the  symptoms  of  “the  fidgets.”  Being 
conscious  of  her  lack  of  repose,  she  went  to  Boston 
for  treatment,  and  in  a  few  months  she  developed 
a  repose  of  manner  that  seemed  marvelous  when 
contrasted  with  her  former  condition.  She  told 
the  writer  that  the  course  of  treatment  consisted 
entirely  of  exercises  in  muscular  relaxation.  Mus¬ 
cular  contraction  very  frequently  induces  nervous 
tension,  and  both  conditions  make  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  secure  control  of  either  muscles  or 
nerves. 

SUB-CONSCIOUS  PLAYING. 

Another  aid  in  controlling  nervousness  is  sub¬ 
conscious  playing.  Any  act  that  is  performed  at 
first  with  difficulty  and  only  after  deliberate  thought 
becomes,  with  manifold  repetition,  automatic  and 
is  carried  on  without  conscious  volition.  Walking, 
writing,  skating  and  bicycling  are  familiar  examples 
of  this  so-called  sub-conscious  action.  Not  until 
the  performance  of  a  piece  reaches  this  sub-con¬ 
scious  stage  is  it  possible  to  play  it  with  perfect 
ease  and  assurance.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  show  how  a  piece  can  be  brought  to 
this  stage — the  process  is  explained  in  the  article 
on  "The  Sub-Conscious  Mind  in  Piano  Playing”  in 
The  Etude  for  March,  1909. 

As  an  example  of  how  nervousness  does  not 
affect  any  thing  that  is  done  sub-consciously,  take 
the  alphabet.  Probably  most  of  us  could  rattle 
through  it  from  a  to  z  as  fast  as  we  could  pro¬ 
nounce  the  letters;  we  could  do  this  for  an  audience 
even  if  we  were  nervous. 

Suppose  before  the  same  audience  we  were  re¬ 
quired  to  start  at  z  and  repeat  the  alphabet  back¬ 
wards  :  the  chances  are  that  before  we  had  gone 
very  far  we  would  stumble  and  get  hopelessly 
tangled  up.  Why?  We  have  the  same  twenty-sfx 
letters  and  they  are  as  easy  to  recite  backwards 
as  forward,  but  we  can  do  the  former  only  after 
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deliberately  thinking  each  letter,  while  the  latter 
is  done  sub-consciously,  or  without  any  thought  at 
all.  Practice  going  backwards  as  often  as  we  have 
forward  and  we  will  do  it  just  as  easily,  whether 
nervous  or  not;  in  fact,  the  writer  has  a  friend 
who  can  recite  it  with  equal  rapidity  either  way. 
This  may  be  sufficient  explanation  of  the  aid  which 
sub-conscious  playing  renders  in  controlling  nerv¬ 
ousness.  Bring  a  piece  to  the  stage  where  the 
technical  part  of  the  performance  requires  as  little 
thought  as  the  recitation  of  the  alphabet,  abandon 
yourself  to  sub-conscious  action,  and  you  will  play 
the  piece  as  easily  and  as  automatically  as  you  re¬ 
cite  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

PADEREWSKI’S  REMEDY. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  aid  in  controlling  nervous¬ 
ness,  however,  is  concentration  of  the  mind.  Pad¬ 
erewski's  nervousness  has  been  alluded  to.  When 
asked  how  he  overcame  it,  he  replied  that  when 
he  had  seated  himself  at  the  piano  he  concentrated 
his  mind  intensely  on  the  work  in  hand,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  his  first  number  he  had  be¬ 
come  so  engrossed  in  his  own  playing  that  he 
became  completely  oblivious  of  his  audience.  Now, 
this  power  of  concentration,  like  technic,  must  be 
(developed  by  systematic  daily  practice.  How  this 
practice  is  to  be  conducted  may  be  learned  by 
referring  to  the  article  in  The  Etude  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1910,  on  “The  Development  of  the  Power  of 
Concentration.”  The  sightless  practice  there  de¬ 
scribed  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  developing 
this  power  that  the  writer  is  acquainted  with,  and 
he  requires  his  pupils  systematically  to  study  their 
pieces  in  this  way.  As  a  result  they  have  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  concentrating  when  before  an  audi¬ 
ence. 

Besides  the  playing  of  pupils,  there  are  other 
things  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  recital. 
These  may  properly  be  considered  at  this  point. 
The  first  is  the  card  of  invitation,  which  should 
be  either  printed  or  engraved.  The  first  cost  of  an 
engraved  plate  may  seem  large,  but  the  subsequent 
cost  of  printing  from  it  is  comparatively  small. 
The  tone  which  an  engraved  card  gives  to  a  recital 
is  worth  the  extra  expense.  While  to  be  well 
dressed  is  not  always  an  indication  of  prosperity, 
the  world  is  prone  to  consider  it  as  such,  and  it  is 
just  as  likely  to  judge  a  recital  by  the  appearance 
of  an  invitation.  The  writer  has  found  that  an 
engraved  card  draws  a  larger  audience  than  a 
printed  one. 

MAKING  AN  ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAM. 

Next  a  word  in  regard  to  the  program.  Let  it 
be  short.  An  hour  and  a  quarter  in  length  should 
be  the  extreme  limit;  one  hour  is  better.  Let  your 
audience  go  away  wishing  that  they  could  have 
heard  more,  not  feeling  fatigued  and  bored.  The 
writer  has  seen  many  a  good  recital  spoiled  by  a 
program  of  inordinate  length.  Avoid  this  almost 
universal  fault.  The  arrangement  of  the  program 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Contrast  the  num¬ 
bers,  following  a  slow  piece  in  a  minor  key  by 
one  more  brilliant  in  a  major.  As  far  as  possible, 
follow  one  composition  by  another  in  a  related 
key.  Commence  the  program  with  your  younger 
pupils  and  lead  up  to  a  climax  at  the  end  with  your 
most  brilliant  players.  One  or  two  vocal  solos 
will  agreeably  break  the  monotony  of  a  program 
composed  entirely  of  piano  pieces.  Paderewski  and 
Walter  Damrosch  are  masters  of  the  art  of  pro¬ 
gram  building,  and  much  may  be  learned  from  a 
study*  of  their  programs.  Have  your  programs 
artistically  printed  on  the  best  paper.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  program  is  often  preserved  by  the  parents  ot 
your  pupils  and  shown  to  their  friends.  A  cheap 
program  is  poor  economy. 

ALWAYS  HAVE  A  GOOD  PIANO. 

A  good  piano  is  a  great  aid  to  the  player.  A 
grand  with  a  responsive  action  and  beautiful  tone 
is  an  inspiration  in  itself,  so  get  the  best  instru¬ 
ment  possible,  even  if  you  have  to  rent  it. 

Now  a  few  dont’s:  Don’t  rehearse  your  program 
on  the  day  of  the  recital;  in  fact,  don’t  do  it  at  all. 
The  writer  has  found  that  a  rehearsal  often  does 
more  harm  than  good.  If  a  pupil  makes  a  slip  she 
will  be  apt  to  worry  about  it.  When  before  an 
audience  nothing  makes  a  pupil  more  nervous  than 
to  anticipate  a  mistake  at  a  certain  place  in  the 
piece.  For  the  same  reason,  don’t  let  the  pupil 
practice  or  even  play  the  piece  on  the  day  of  the 
recital.  If  she  is  not  sure  of  it  by  that  time  one 


day's  practice  will  not  improve  it  any.  The  writer 
has  found  that  his  pupils  play  with  more  spon¬ 
taneity  and  freshness  if  their  pieces  are  given  an 
absolute  rest  for  two  days  before  the  recital. 

Don't  seat  the  audience  close  to  the  piano. 
Artists  are  more  nervous  under  such  conditions, 
and  pupils  will  surely  be  so.  Don’t  stand  or  sit 
by  your  pupil  when  she  is  playing.  Many  teachers 
who  ought  to  know  better  do  this,  with  the  result 
that  the  pupil  who  is  already  nervous  is  made 
more  so  by  the  feeling  that  she  is  being  watched. 

ENCORES. 

Don’t  allow  encores  at  a  recital  and  don't  allow 
flowers  to  be  handed  up  to  pupils.  The  pupils 
who  do  not  get  an  encore  or  flowers  are  apt  to 
have  heart-burnings.  Show  no  favoritism.  Don’t 
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look  daggers  at  a  pupil  or  express  any  impa.ience 
if  she  fails  to  do  as  well  as  you  expected.  Con¬ 
sider  that  she  feels  mortification  enough  already 
without  your  adding  to  it ;  the  Golden  Rule  applies 
here. 

Finally,  be  calm  and  serene  yourself  during  the 
performance  of  the  program.  If  you  are  nervous 
don’t  show  it.  Your  nervousness  will  not  fail  to 
affect  your  pupils,  while  a  calm  air  of  confidence 
in  their  ability  will  act  as  an  inspiration  to  them. 

RECITALS  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  FREQUENTLY. 

Pupils’  recitals,  in  order  to  be  of  any  educational 
value,  should  be  given  frequently  and  at  regular 
intervals,  say,  monthly  or  once  in  two  months. 
One  recital  at  the  end  of  the  season  helps  the  pupil 
very  l  ttle.  if  any,  in  controlling  nervousness  and  devel¬ 
oping  aplomb,  while  if  she  is  obliged  to  play  fre¬ 
quently  and  regularly  she  quickly  acquires  confi¬ 
dence.  By  dividing  your  pupils  into  two  or  three 
groups  recitals  can  be  given  monthly  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  regular  course  of  study.  The 
first  group  could  play  one  month,  the  second  group 
the  next,  the  third  the  next.  Each  group  would 
thus  have  two  months  for  preparation,  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  labor  on  the  part  of  either  pupil 
or  teacher  would  be  required. 


The  student  who  has  heard  and  has  worked  a  great 
deal  should  not  require  a  master  to  urge  him  on. — 
Moscheles. 


GIVE  CHARACTER  TO  YOUR  RECITAL. 

BY  ARNOLD  WAHLE. 

Many  teachers  have  found  it  very  desirable  from 
the  business  and  social  standpoint  to  give  each  recital 
a  distinc.ive  character.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  at  all  times  the  recitals  must  appeal  to  the  public 
the  teacher  desires  to  reach.  In  many  cases  this  public 
is  none  too  musical.  Often  the  conventional  pupils' 
recital  may  fail  to  attract  because  it  is  given  in  too 
perfunctory  a  manner.  Great  interest  may  in  som: 
cases  be  added  by  giving  the  recital  a  special  setting. 
For  instance,  the  teacher  who  makes  her  fall  recital 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  by  decorating  her  studio 
with  autumn  leaves,  or  the  one  who  gives  a  special 
recital  commemorating  some  important  musical  event 
is  evading  the  commonplace  and  touching  the  human 
side  of  the  non-musical  parent  in  a  way  which  will 
be  remembered  when  all  else  is  forgotten.  Of  course, 
some  teachers  feel  themselves  under  certain  stilted 
ethical  bonds  which  will  not  permit  them  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  which  govern  the  professional  pianist  when 
playing  in  a  recital  hall.  These  teachers  often  make 
the  mistake  of  having  their  recitals  too  uninteresting 
and  too  uneventful.  A  plentiful  supply  of  roses  in 
June  (the  recital  season)  makes  it  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  studio 
or  the  stage  by  the  addition  of  these  beautiful  flowers. 
This  seems  to  give  a  note  of  color  to  the  whole  event. 
In  all  cases,  however,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
additions  of  this  sort  will  never  take  the  place  of  real 
musical  efficiency  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils.  At  best 
they  are  but  the  frame  for  the  picture. 

A  well  prepared  program  and  an  attractive  invita¬ 
tion  form  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  recital 
and  easily  repay  for  the  few  dollars  spent  to  secure 
these  additions.  Program  blanks  can  now  be  obtained 
with  an  attractive  cover-page  and  ample  room  inside 
to  write  in  or  print  in  the  program  numbers.  These 
are  very  inexpensive.  The  reader  can  readily  see  how 
the  blank  of  an  invitation  similar  to  that  illustrated 
on  this  page  would  add  greatly  to  a  June  recital  or 
“Rose  Time  Recital.”  The  teacher  who  desires  to 
save  expense  may  take  this  issue  of  The  Etude  to  a 
printer  and  have  a  line  cut  of  this  made.  This  will 
save  the  cost  of  “setting  up”  and  will  make  a  very 
pretty  invitation  form  with  a  design  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  that  which  might  be  obtained  at  the 
local  printer’s.  The  cost  of  such  a  line  cut  should  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  three  dollars.  The  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  would  be  extra. 

A  Rose  program  selected  from  the  following  list  for 
a  “Rose  Time  Recital”  should  be  practical  and  very 
fascinating  to  the  average  audience,  when  spring  is 
here  in  all  its  wonderful  glory: 

Piano  Pieces:  “Bridal  Roses,”  G.  L.  Spaulding: 
“Rose  Petals,”  Paul  Lawson;  “In  the  Rose  Garden,” 
H.  Reinhold;  “Love  and  Roses  (waltz),  W.  Rolfe: 
“Pansies  and  Roses,”  L.  P.  Braun ;  “June  Roses,”  G. 
L.  Spaulding;  “Brier  Rose,”  G.  F.  Hamer;  “In  Frag¬ 
rance  of  Roses,”  W.  Muller;  “Pathway  of  Roses,”  C. 
W.  Kern;  “In  a  Path  of  Roses,”  S.  F.  Wilkeln;  “But¬ 
terfly  and  the  Rose,”  P.  W.  Achs;  “Rose  Fay,”  C. 
Heins;  “Valse  Rose,”  P.  Renard. 

Songs:  “Message  of  the  Rose,”  L.  F.  Gottschalk; 
“One  Glimpse,  Beloved,  of  the  Rose,”  P.  A.  Schnecker: 
“A  Red,  Red  Rose,”  I.  H.  Rogers ;  “Three  Roses  Red,” 
H.  A.  Norris;  “The  Parting  Rose,”  Wm.  H.  Pontius. 


AWAKENING  THE  DIVINE  SPARK. 

BY  EUGEN  d’aLBKRT. 


The  acquisition  of  technical  facility  is  an  easy  matter 
for  anyone  that  has  industry  and  patience,  but  the 
magnetic  fluid  that  establishes  the  contact  between  the 
artist  and  his  public  can  only  proceed  from  the  soul 
of  the  born  artist,  and  cannot  be  acquired.  The  teacher 
can  awaken  this  divine  spark,  and  fan  it  to  brightest 
flame,  if  he  has  the  fine  gift  of  the  born  teacher.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  very  few  possess  it,  and  none  in  the  same  j 
measure  as ’Franz  Liszt,  the  great  artist  of  the  soul. 
Therefore,  both  teacher  and  taught  should  turn  more 
and  more  to  this  mighty  teacher  as  a  model — the  teacher 
by  seeking  to  influence  the  soul-life  of  the  pupil  and 
guide  him  into  the  right  paths,  not  by  crushing  it  with 
an  excess  of  dry,  unnecessary  pedagogies  that  clip  the 
wings  of  his  genius;  the  pupil  by  taking  as  his  model 
the  unselfishness  of  Liszt's  life  and  his  ideal  concep¬ 
tion  of  art.  Let  him  keep  himself  free  from  all  petti¬ 
ness,  narrowness  of  mind  and  prosaic  living.  Let  him 
not  limit  his  knowledge  to  the  piano.  Let  him  mature 
himself,  gather  experience,  take  an  interest  in  every-  j 
thing,  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  literature. 
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The  Ten  Most  Important  Epochs  In 

Musical  History 

By  PROFESSOR  HERMANN  RITTER 

Of  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Wurzburg 


[Hermann  Ritter  was  born  in  Wismar,  Mecklenburg  Ger¬ 
many.  September  26tli,  1849.  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  gifted  writers  upon  music  of  our  times.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  concert  violinist  of  note.  While  studying  at 
Ileidelburg  University,  he  evolved  the  idea  of  making  a 
new  instrument  of  the  violin  family  which  he  named  the 
“\  iola  Alta.  ’  contending  that  the  proportions  of  the  viola 
used  in  the  string  quartet  were  acoustically  incorrect.  lie 
soon  had  many  followers,  and  among  his  staunchest  sup¬ 
porters  were  Franz  Liszt  and  Richard  Wagner.  The  latter 
realized  and  appreciated  his  ability  combined  with  his 
erudition,  and  frequently  consulted  him  regarding  the  or¬ 
chestration  of  his  master  works.  In  fact  Prof  Ritter  be¬ 
came  an  attache  of  the  Beyreuth  Opera  House,  and  was 
invaluable  to  Wagner  during  the  presentation  of  the  Xie- 
hcluntjenlieU .  Many  of  his  pupils  have  since  been  espe¬ 
cially  selected  to  play  in  the  Beyreuth  Opera  Orchestra. 
Ritter  studied  at  the  Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  and 
the  Royal  High  School  for  music  in  Berlin,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Joachim.  lie  was  also  a  close  friend  of  Rubin¬ 
stein.  His  best-known  work  is  his  famous  six  volume 
History  of  Music.  This  work  is  published  only  in  Ger¬ 
man. 

Considering  Prof.  Ritter’s  eminence  and  accomplishments, 
Thu  Etude  feels  especially  honored  in  being  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  following  article,  which  deserves  reading  and  re¬ 
reading  many  times  by  all  sincere  music  students.  Written 
with  the  view  of  fixing  the  main  outline  of  musical  history 
well  in  the  pupil's  mind,  Trof.  Ritter  has  chosen  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  ten  most  important  epochs  in  musical  his- 
,  tory:  1.  The  Earliest  Stage  of  Church  Music  (Bishop 
Ambrosius.)  2.  The  Epoch  of  Hucbald  and  d’Arezzo.  3. 

I  The  Epoch  of  the  Netherlanders.  4.  The  Epoch  of  Pales- 
.  trina  and  1 1  is  School.  5.  The  Epoch  of  the  Rise  of  Opera 
(1.  The  Epoch  of  the  Classic  Masters  of  Germany.  7.  The 
Epoch  of  the  Song  and  its  classic  master,  Schubert.  8. 
The  Epoch  of  the  Musical  Romanticists.  9.  The  Epoch  of 
the  Development  of  Program  Music.  10.  The  Epoch  of 
Richard  Wagner.  Translated  by  Miss  F.  Leonard. 

It  is  evident  that  this  series  will  prove  of  a  nature  that 
our  readers  will  desire  to  preserve  for  permanent  refer¬ 
ence. — Editor's  Note.] 

Just  as  in  nature  forms  can  be  changed,  just  as  in 
human  life  habits  and  customs  must  vary;  so  Art, 

.  the  spiritual  image  of  life,  is  ever  subject  to  con- 
.  stant  change.  And  the  function  of  history  is  to 
show  us  in  what  manner  developments  have  per¬ 
fected  themselves,  how  they  have  reached  their 
culmination,  only  to  make  way  in  turn  for  some  new 
development.  The  history  of  music  also  teaches  us 
i  the  changes  in  the  feelings  and  moods  of  men,  as 
,  weh  as  in  the  forms  in  which  they  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed.  W hen  we  consider  the  development  of 
music  among  the  nations  who  have  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  it,  we  observe  that  the  art 
has  been  inseparably  connected  with  their  whole 
I  intellectual  outlook.  Any  work  of  art  must  always 
be  judged  according  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
•'life  of  its  period,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people  or  individual  who  created  it.  Life  and 
art  are  intimately  .related.  Therefore  the  forms  of 
expression  vary  according  to  the  moving  impulses 
And  ideals  of  the  period  in  which  they  are  given 
utterance. 

’In  this  way,  therefore,  we  find  different  principles 
'ruling  in  the  various  phases  of  the  development  of 
,  nusic.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  flowering  of  the 
lighest  ideal  of  church  music  is  represented  by  the 
wo  great  masters,  Bach  and  Palestrina,  in  whose 
nusic  the  sublime  is  combined  with  the  true.  The 
deal  of  the  greatest  truth  and  the  highest  beauty 
s  found  in  the  epoch  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  The 
deal  of  characteristic  expression  combined  with  the 
ugliest  truth  is  to  be  found  in  Beethoven’s  last 
ieriod,  in  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner.  Wherever 
imong  the  contemporaries  of  these  great  masters 
jve  find  truth  lacking',  there  we  find  the  baroque,  the 
nsincere  style  arising. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  MUSIC. 

We  know  that  music  became  the  language  of  the 
leepest  emotions  of  life  at  a  time  when  Christianitv 
vas  the  great  temporal  power  of  the  world;  and  in 
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the  Christian  church  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  centuries  developed  each  of  the  chief  ele¬ 
ments  of  music,  as  well  as  melodic  and  harmonic 
choral  singing.  Pope  Gregory  (about  600  A.  D.) 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  Diatonic  System  of  Melody 
in  his  Antiphonarium.  ’  The  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  harmony  were  systematized  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  Hucbald.  Rhythm  (mensural  notes)  came 
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into  its  own  through  Franko  of  Cologne  in  tne 
thirteenth  century;  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  centuries,  among  the  learned  musicians 
of  France,  the  first  beginnings  of  counterpoint 
were  initiated — the  counterpoint  which  from  the  fif¬ 
teenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  was  to  be  further 
developed  by  the  Netherlanders  until  finally,  on 
Italian  soil,  in  the  music  of  the  church,  it  blossomed 
to  its  finest  flower  in  the  music  of  Palestrina. 

THE  GREGORIAN  CHANTS. 

We  must  regard  the  diatonic  style,  as  represented 
by  the  Gregorian  chants  and  the  works  of  Palestrina, 
as  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  music  of  the 
first  fifteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  music  of  the 
middle  ages  (and  of  modern  music  also)  are: 
1.  The  use  of  the  chromatic  scale  and  enharmonic 
changes  in  addition  to  diatonic  harmonies,  and  2. 
Free  counterpoint,  as  well  as  the  highly  differen¬ 
tiated  use  of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  the 
technical  possibilities  of  which  had  greatly  expanded 
— as  they  continued  to  do  even  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  psychology  of  the  modern  orchestra 
is  already  totally  different  from  that  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  I  consider  that  the  technic  of  listening 


is  also  quite  different  from  what  was  formerly  re¬ 
quired,  just  as  national  and  individual  consciousness 
has  altered  and  the  expression  of  it  was  changed. 

Whoever  has  traced  carefully  the  development  of 
music  in  connection  with  the  various  epochs  of  gen¬ 
eral  history  will  have  observed  the  following  general 
law :  Each  separate  period  of  art  undergoes  gradual 
changes.  We  see  its  exponents  ripen  and  rise  gradu¬ 
ally  to  a  certain  height,  remain  at  this  height  for  a 
time,  and  then  gradually  decline.  The  decline  occurs 
when  there  is  no  longer  necessity  for  renewed  pro¬ 
duction,  and  when  the  highest  proficiency  in  skill  has 
been  reached;  that  is,  when  skillful  use  of  form,  as 
well  as  use  of  the  external  technical  means,  can  be 
learned  mechanically  and  used  in  imitation  merely. 
I’orm  and  technical  means  are  not  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves.  Only  the  content  (the  reality,  the  idea  they 
express)  is  interesting. 

When  original  genius  is  lacking,  original'  content  is 
usually  lacking  also.  Moreover,  it  is  a  law  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  music  that  all  significant  phenomena  must 
struggle  for  recognition.  Such  phenomena  arise  from  a 
deep  inner  necessity  for  expression;  when  this  necessity 
has  passed,  then  the  phenomena  disappear  also,  and 
new  phenomena,  corresponding  to  the  changed  spirit  of 
the  times,  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  ones.  This 
seldom  happens,  as  I  have  said,  without  a  struggle. 
Inseparably  connected  with  the  entire  intellectual  out¬ 
look  of  a  people,  and  with  the  life  and  attitude  of  the 
individual,  is  the  process  of  development  of  its  musical 
life.  In  fact,  we  may  consider  it  with  reference  to  its 
environment. 

At  first  we  perceive  music  in  the  heart  of  the  church, 
for  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  till  the 
sixteenth  century  music  as  an  art  was  found  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  churches  and  convents.  Then  it  appeared 
in  worldly  life,  leaping  directly  from  the  churches  to 
the  theatre.  From  the  theatre,  in  which  the  opera,  as 
well  as  virtuosity  in  singing  and  in  performance  upon 
single  instruments  developed,  it  withdrew  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  (camera) ,  resulting  in  the  origin  of  chamber 
music.  From  the  salon  to  the  concert  hall  was  the 
next  step.  Influenced  by  the  modern  national  con¬ 
sciousness,  it  proceeded  to  the  greater  public  concert 
halls  and  public  gardens.  In  the  various  classes  of 
human  society,  therefore,  music  was  at  first  the  privilege 
of  the  heads  and  scholars  of  the  church  (church  music), 
then  of  the  princes  and  nobles  (opera  and  chamber 
music),  until  it  finally  became  the  common  property  of 
all  the  people  (part  songs,  songs  for  single  voice,  in¬ 
strumental  music,  opera,  oratorio). 

Moreover,  the  various  means  of  expression  employed 
by  the  tone-poets  in  the  course  of  music’s  development 
are  typical  of  the  different  epochs  of  style.  In  the 
period  after  the  birth  of  Christ  from  Amhrosius  and 
Gregory  to  Palestrina,  church  music  was  purely  vocal 
in  character.  Song  ruled  and  determined  the  style  of 
all  the  music  of  this  time.  In  the  period  marked  by 
the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  the  style  created  by 
the  organ  is  recognizable  throughout.  The  style  of 
Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  the  younger  Beethoven  is 
determined  by  the  string  instruments.  The  string 
quartet  is  the  basis  of  the  orchestra.  The  instrumental 
melody  predominates  even  in  the  song  of  this  period 
especially  in  Italian  opera.  Piano  and  orchestra  are 
still  undeveloped.  The  piano  is  the  instrument  of  the 
modern  composers  (Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
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Brahms,  mszt).  The  combination  of  all  the  means  of 
expression  of  orchestra  and  voices  is  characteristic  of 
Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner,  also  of  Richard  Strauss. 
In  song  the  declamatory  style  predominates  (based  on 
the  syllabic  proportions  of  the  words).  1  he  orchestra 
is  developed  to  its  utmost  limits,  according  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  each  instrument. 

NATIONAL  INFLUENCES. 

Italy  is  to  be  considered  the  home  of  music,  because 
in  Italy  the  germs  of  all  musical  forms  developed. 
Later  she  yielded  the  supremacy  to  Germany,  who  in 
turn  shared  the  fruits  of  her  labors  \vi  h  other  lands, 
as,  for  example,  the  Slav,  Magyar  and  Scandinavian, 
as  well  as  England  and  America.  In  the  music  of 
Handel  and  Mozart  we  must  recognize  bo  h  Italian 
and  German  influence ;  in  Meyerbeer,  German.  Italian 
and  French.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  three 
elements  of  music,  melody,  rhythm  and  harmony  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  influences  of  the  music  of  Italy,  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  music  of  Italy,  melodic  style 
predominates;  in  that  of  France,  rhythmic  style  is 
strongest,  and  in  that  of  Germany,  harmonic,  poly¬ 
phonic  and  contrapuntal.  No  country  except  Italy 
has  passed  through  so  comprehensive  a  development  of 
music  as  has  Germany.  The  following  plan  will  illus¬ 
trate  these  facts: 

1.  German  Rf.licious  Music-drama. 

The  mystery  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Passion  Music  of  Bach. 

Parsifal  of  Wagner. 

2.  German  Instrumental  Music. 

J.  Sebastian  Bach.  Ph.  E.  Bach,  J.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Ber¬ 
lioz,  Liszt,  Wagner,  R.  Strauss,  Bruckner,  Mahler. 
(Suue,  Sonata,  Symphony,  Symphonic  Poem, 
Symphonic  Ode. ) 

3.  Oratorios. 

Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  M.  Bruch. 

4.  Sonq. 

Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Schubert,  Mendelssohn. 
Schumann,  Franz.  Liszt,  Wagner,  Cornelius,  Ru¬ 
binstein  (whose  songs  follow  a  pure  German 
style).  Brahms.  Strauss,  Wolf. 

5.  German  Opera  and  German  National  Music- 

drama. 

Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Marschner, 
Wagner,  R.  Strauss,  Schillings,  Pfitzner,  Humper¬ 
dinck. 

Two  principles  of  musical  style  have  worked  out 
in  the  course  of  the  eighteem.h  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies;  one  based  on  treatment  according  to  themes 
and  conventional  forms,  the  other  on  psychological 
treatment. 

The  music  of  the  first  style  is  expressed  in  conven¬ 
tional  form  and  has  no  definite  emotion  (mood)  as 
its  content.  The  music  of  the  second  is  derived  from 
purely  psychological  principles ;  that  is,  this  music 
is  merely  the  expression  of  a  mood,  and  the  painting 
of  a  situation;  its  form  is  deduced  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  poetical  idea,  and  finds  its  justification  and 
explanation  by  means  of  a  program.  All  forms  of 
music,  excepting  the  oratorio,  which  has  never  passed 
Beyond  certain  limits  of  convenience  and  tradition- 
symphonic  style,  opera,  piano  forms  and  song-forms, 
have  suffered  an  extension,  a  broadening  of  form, 
because  of  this  new  principle.  It  sought  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  new  outlets  in  realism  and 
symbolism,  which  mvolved  a  decided  development  of 
technic  in  the  orchestra,  as  our  youngest  poet,  Rich¬ 


ard  Strauss,  has  shown.  He  introduced  new  surprises 
in  his  works,  compelling  the  instruments  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  to  obtain  remarkable  effects.  He  marks,  with  his 
orchestra,  the  culmination  (up  to  the  present  time) 
of  the  wave  of  highly  developed  orchestra-technic. 

AN  IMPORTANT  TRANSITION. 

The  first  wave,  as  we  know,  was  the  transition  from 
the  old  classic  writers  to  the  romantic  school.  Weber, 
closely  followed  by  Mendelssohn,  with  reference  to 
orchestra-technic,  is  an  example.  A  special  distinctive 
mark  of  modern  music  is  the  individual,  the  personal, 
the  subjective  quality,  in  contrast  to  the  objective.  A 
characteristic  difference  between  the  art-principle  of 
the  older  classicists  and  that  which  developed  in  the 
romanticists,  as  well  as  with  Berl'oz,  Liszt  and  Wag¬ 
ner,  is  the  following :  In  considering  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  work  of  art,  the  classicists  took  care  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  continuous  flow  of  development  in  the 
thematic  material  according  to  the  requirements  of 
conventional  forms,  their  contemporaries,  more  or  less, 
following  with  a  theory  which  they  had  studied  out ; 
in  general,  the  artistic  conception  was  objective  (rather 
than  other).  With  the  later  and  latest  composers  the 
art  principle  lies  in  the  inspiration,  the  intuition,  and 
the  artistic  conception  is  more  or  less  subjective,  free¬ 
ing  the  art  of  sounds  from  compulsory  form.  The 
ideals,  the  inner  being  of  a  time  or  an  individual,  finds 
expression  in  any  art,  especially  in  music,  the  sphere 
of  feeling.  History  suffices  to  show  us  how'  man  is 
subject  to  continual  change,  and  we  must  suppose  that 
the  law  of  external  change  persists  in  music  also. 
This  the  development  of  mus:c  show's  us. 

If,  now,  we  glance  at  the  development  of  music  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  that  is,  the  process 
of  growth  of  German,  French  and  Italian  music,  we 
deduce  the  diagram  given  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Let  us  now,  from  the  history  of  the  general  course 
of  music  development,  select  the  ten  most  significant 
events  or  happenings  which  have  made  their  influence 
felt  even  up  to  the  present  time. 

1.  THE  EARLIEST  STAGE  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  first  great  event  of  the  growth  of  music  in  the 
early  years  of  Christianity  was  the  work  of  Ambrosius 
(Bishop  of  Mailand,  333-397)  and  Gregory  I  (540- 
604).  With  the  name  Ambrosius  we  associate  a  series 
of  Hymns,  which  are  still  sung  to-day  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  succeeded  in  preserving  aesthetically  the 
culture  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  combining  the  anti- 
phonal  singing,  customary  in  the  Eastern  Churches, 
w  ith  the  elements  of  old  Greek  music,  since  his  series 
of  scales  can  be  traced  back  to  the  old  Greek  modes. 
Of  his  system  of  notation  we  know  nothing. 

Gregory  I  extended  widely  the  cultivation  of  Church 
music  (which  consisted  exclusively  of  song),  giving  an 
impetus  to  unity  of  development  which  has  persisted 
up  to  the  present  time.  His  chief  work  was  the  Anti- 
phonarium,  the  book  which  contained  the  antiphonal 
chants  prescribed  for  use  in  the  Church.  The  “Can¬ 
tus  Gregorianus,"  also  called  “Cantus  Firnnis,”  or  fixed 
song,  so  called  because  it  was  to  remain  as  guide  and 
foundation  in  all  church  music,  and  is  still  in  our  own 
time  the  basis  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Gregorian  Song  was  founded  on  eight  series  of 
tones  (or  scales),  the  so-called  “Church  Modes.”  It 
w'as  always  sung  in  unison.  For  notation,  he  used 
the  “neumes,”  which  did  not  fix  the  intervals  defi¬ 


nitely,  but  indicated  the  rising  and  fall  ng  of  the  mel¬ 
ody.  The  ‘'neumes”  were  merely  an  aid  to  memory 
( reman  o  ration  is  su  bsid  ium). 

2.  THE  EPOCH  OF  HUCBALD  AND  d’AREZZO. 

The  second  great  mark  in  the  development  of  music 
was  the  work  of  Hucbald  and  Guido  d’Arezzo.  WiJi 
Ilucbald  (born  840.  in  Belgium,  died  932,  in  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Armand),  we  associate  the  first  system  of 
principles  for  polyphonic  singing;  with  d’Arezzo  (born 
about  1000,  died  1037,  as  a  Benedictine  monk),  the 
discovery  of  a  system  of  notation  which  for  the  first 
time  showed  exactly  the  pitch  of  the  notes.  Hucbald 
laid  down  his  rules  for  polyphonic  song  in  his  “Or- 
ganum;”  Arezzo  showed  his  system  in  a  work  called 
Microiogus  de  disciplina  artis  musical. 

THE  MASTERS  OF  NETHERLAND. 

3.  Epoch  of  the  X etherlanders. 

While  the  principles  of  melody  and  harmony  were 
developing  in  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church  for 
two  thousand  years  after  Christ,  the  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  bring  new  principles  for  the 
construction  of  music  with  reference  to  melody,  har¬ 
mony,  rhythm  and  counterpart.  The  so-called  Mensur- 
alists,  Marchettus  von  Padua,  Franco  of  Cologne  and 
Jean  de  Muris,  not  only  advanced  in  harmony,  but 
discovered  a  notation  (mensural  no'es)  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  indicate  in  writing  a  particular  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  note.  Through  the  work  of  these  men 
came  about  the  general  development  of  our  modern 
idea  of  consonance  and  dissonance.  During  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
posers  of  the  Netherlands  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
preceding  years,  and  influenced  the  development  of 
music  as  far  as  our  own  day,  because  they  furnished 
the  materials,  the  stones  for  building  up  the  art.  The 
Netherlanders  must  be  regarded  as  having  established 
artistic  counterpoint.  From  Northern  France,  Eng¬ 
land.  Holland.  Belgium  and  Germany,  were  the  com¬ 
posers  who  shared  in  this  important  phase  which 
lasted  from  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries.  Many  forces  worked  together.  Many  the¬ 
oretical  and  practical  writers  put  their  hands  to  the 
work,  and  many  experiments  of  all  sorts  had  to  be 
made  in  order  to  create  a  wholly  artistic  system  of 
contrapuntal  writing,  which  in  many  cases  took  over- 
subtle  and  exaggerated  forms. 

Tn  the  period  of  the  Netherlanders  were  developed 
the  canon,  augmentation  and  diminution  of  the  theme, 
imitation  and  inversion  of  the  theme,  besides  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  fugue.  The  names  of  Dufay,  Ocken- 
keim,  Josquin  de  Pres,  Gombert  and  Orlando  di  Lasso 
are  the  most  important  ones  of  the  period.  They 
prepared  Italy  for  her  musical  independence.  Their 
influence  became  especially  strong  in  Rome  and  Venice 
(also  in  Naples),  where  the  contrapuntal  and  poh- 
phonic  principles  worked  out  in  the  field  of  a  capeila 
song,  so  that  we  hear  of  a  Roman  school  of  contposi- 
t’on,  a  Venetian  school  and  a  Neapolitan  school. 

( Section  II  of  this  important  historical  article  will 
appear  in  The  Etude  for  April.) 


THE  ADVENTUROUS  COMPOSER  OF 
MAKITANA. 

The  “Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled,”  might  have 
had  an  almost  equally  gory  time  of  it  with  an  Irish 
namesake  of  the  great  Scotch  lighter,  for  William 
Vincent  Wallace,  the  composer  of  Maritana,  had  a 
far  more  adventurous  career  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  opera  composer.  Mr.  F.  J.  Crowest 
tells  us  that  he  "was  an  adventurous  young  Irish¬ 
man  who  emigrated  to  Australia  in  his  early  twenties, 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  bush.  During  a  casual 
visit  to  Sydney  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  violin 
player  came  under  the  notice  of  the  reigning  Gov¬ 
ernor,  General  Sir  Richard  Botirke.  Under  his 
patronage,  young  Wallace  settled  in  Sydney,  and 
there  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  composed  some  of  the 
music  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in  Mart- 
tana  and  other  of  his  operas.  But  he  was  of  a  rest¬ 
less  disposition,  and  set  out  on  a  cruise  in  a  whaler. 
There  was  a  murderous  mutiny  on  the  vessel,  and 
Wallace  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Unde¬ 
terred  by  this  experience,  he  ventured  among  the 
rebel  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  was  captured,  and 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  sacrificed.  As  it  was. 
he  lived  until  1865,  when  the  wandering  British 
minstrel  died  on  French  soil.” 


DIAGRAM  INDICATING  THE  MAIN  OUTLINES  OF  MUSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ITALY,  FRANCE  AND 
GERMANY  FROM  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT. 
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Helping  Yourself  to  Success 


By 


DR.  ORISON  SWETT  M ARDEN 


[In  October  of  last  year  The  Etude  issued  a  special 
"Self-help,  Uplift  and  Progress”  number  which  unques¬ 
tionably  inspired  many  earnest  Etude  readers  to  higher 
efforts  and  better  work.  The  following  extract  from  a 
noted  self-help  book  was  intended  for  our  Self-help  issue 
and  is  printed  by  the  author's  permission. 

Not  since  the  days  or  Samuel  Smiles  has  the  world 
known  a  personality  who  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  en¬ 
couraging  young  men  and  women  as  Dr.  Orison  Swctt  Mar- 
den,  editor  of  Success.  I>r.  Marden  has  suggested  as  his 
contribution  to  these  appreciations  of  the  wonders  of  self- 
help,  the  "Self-IIelp”  chapter  in  his  book  “Rising  in  the 
World'  (copyright  1894  by  Orison  Swett  Marden)  \  por¬ 
tion  of  this  chapter  follows. — Editor  The  Etude.] 


Coi.onel  Crockett  makes  room  for  himself, ”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  backwoods  congressman  in  answer  to  the 
exclamation  of  the  White  House  usher  to  “Make 
room  for  Colonel  Crockett!”  This  remarkable  man 
was  not  afraid  to  oppose  the  head  of  a  great  nation. 
He  preferred  being  right  to  being  president.  Though 
rough,  uncultured,  and  uncouth,  Crockett  was  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  determination. 

“Poverty  is  uncomfortable,  as  I  can  testify,”  said 
James  A.  Garfield;  “but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  young  man  is  to 
be  tossed  overboard  and  compelled  to  sink  or  swim 
for  himself.  In  all  my  acquaintance  I  have  never 
known  a  man  to  be  drowned  who  was  worth  the 
saving.” 

Garfield  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  he  entered,  but  he  had 
not  been  in  his  seat  sixty  days  before  his  ability 
was  recognized  and  his  place  conceded.  He  stepped 
to  the  front  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  be¬ 
longed  there.  He  succeeded  because  all  the  world 
in  concert  could  not  have  kept  him  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  because  when  once  in  the  front  he 
played  his  part  with  an  intrepidity  and  a  command¬ 
ing  ease  that  were  but  the  outward  evidences  of  the 
immense  reserves  of  energy  on  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  draw. 


EVERY  MAN  SETS  HIS  OWN  RATE. 


i!  “Take  the  place  and  attitude  which  belong  to 
you,"  says  Emerson,  “and  all  men  acquiesce.  The 
world  must  be  just.  It  leaves  every  man  with  pro¬ 
found  unconcern  to  set  his  own  rate.” 

A  person  under  the  firm  persuasion  that  he  can 
•command  resources  virtually  has  them,”  says  Livy. 

Richard  Arkwright,  the  thirteenth  child,  in  a 
hovel,  with  no  education,  no  chance,  gave  his  spin¬ 
ning  model  to  the  world,  and  put  a  scepter  in  Eng¬ 
land  s  right  hand  such  as  the  queen  never  wielded. 

Solario,  a  wandering  gypsy  tinker,  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  the  painter  Coll’  Antonio 
lei  hiore,  but  was  told  that  no  one  but  a  painter 
is  good  as  the  father  should  wed  the  maiden. 
‘Will  you  give  me  ten  years  to  learn  to  paint,  and 
’O  entitle  myself  to  the  hand  of  your  daughter?” 
consent  was  given,  Coll'  Antonio  thinking  that  he 
t.vould  never  be  troubled  further  by  the  gypsy. 

About  the  time  that  the  ten  years  were  to  end 
he  king’s  sister  showed  Coll’  Antonio  a  Madonna 
ind  Child,  which  the  painter  extolled  in  terms  of 
he  highest  praise.  Judge  of  his  surprise  on  learn- 
ng  that  Solario  was  the  artist.  His  great  deter- 
nination  gained  him  his  bride. 

Louis  Philippe  said  he  was  the  only  sovereign  in 
turope  fit  to  govern,  for  he  could  black  his  own 
•oots. 

When  asked  to  name  his  family  coat-of-arms,  a 
ilf-made  President  of  the  United  States  replied, 
A  pair  of  shirtsleeves.” 

It  is  not  the  men  who  have  inherited  most,  except 
be  in  nobility  of  soul  and  purpose,  who  have 
isen  highest;  but  rather  the  men  with  no  “start” 
ho  have  won  fortunes,  and  have  made  adverse  cir- 
umstances  a  spur  to  goad  them  up  the  steep  mount 
here 

Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar.” 
o  such  men  every  possible  goal  is  accessible,  and 
onest  ambition  has  no  height  that  genius  or  talent 
•ay  tread,  which  has  not  felt  the  impress  of  their 

;et. 

’f  ou  may  leave  your  millions  to  your  son,  but 
ive  you  really  given  him  anything?  You  can 
it  transfer,  the  discipline,  the  experience,  the' 
iwer,  which  the  acquisition  has  given  you ;  you  can 


not  transfer  the  delight  of  achieving,  the  jov  felt 
only  in  growth,  the  pride  of  acquisition,  the 'char¬ 
acter  which  trained  habits  of  accuracy,  method, 
promptness,  patience,  dispatch,  honesty  of  dealing, 
politeness  of  manner  have  developed.  You  can  not 
transfer  the  skill,  sagacity,  prudence,  foresight,  which 
lie  concealed  in  your  wealth.  It  meant  a  great  deal 
for  you,  buit  means  nothing  to  your  heir.  In  climb¬ 
ing  to  your  fortune,  you  developed  the  muscle, 
stamina,  and  strength  which  enabled  you  to  main¬ 
tain  your  lofty  position,  to  keep  your  millions  intact. 
1  ou  had  the  power  which  comes  only  from  experi- 
ence,  and  which  alone  enables  you  to  stand  firm  on 
your  dizzy  height.  \  our  fortune  was  experience  to 
you,  joy,  growth,  discipline,  and  character;  to  him 
it  will  be  a  temptation,  an  anxiety,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably-  dwarf  him.  It  was  wings  to  you,  it  will  be  a 
dead  weight  to  him;  to  you  it  was  education  and 
expansion  .of  your  highest  powers;  to  him  it  may 
mean  inaction,  lethargy,  indolence,  weakness,  ignor¬ 
ance.  \  ou  have  taken  the  priceless  spur — necessity 
—away  from  him,  the  spur  which  has  goaded  man 
to  nearly  all  the  great  achievements  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 


HOW  DEPRIVATIONS  STRENGTHEN 


You  thought  it  a  kindness  to  deprive  yourself  in 
order  that  your  son  might  begin  where  you  left  off. 
i  ou  thought  to  spare  him  the  drudgery,  the  hard- 
s “‘PS,  the  deprivations,  the  lack  of  opportunities,  the 
meager  education,  which  you  had  on  the  old  farm. 
But  you  have  put  a  crutch  into  his  hand  instead  of 
a  staff;  you  have  taken  away  from  him  the  incentive 
to  self-development,  to  self-elevation,  to  self-disci¬ 
pline  and  self-help,  without  which  no  real  success, 
no  real  happiness,  no  great  character  is  ever  pos¬ 
sible.  H's.  enthusiasm  will  evaporate,  his  energy 
will  be  dissipated,  his  ambition,  not  being  stimulated 
by  the  struggle  for  self-elevation,  will  gradually  die 
away.  If  you  do  everything  for  your  son  and  fight 
ns  battles  for  him,  you  will  have  a  weakling  on 
your  hands  at  twenty-one. 

"My  . life  is  a  wreck,”  said  the  dying  Cyrus  W. 
Held,  my  fortune  gone,  my  home  dishonored.  Oh, 

I  was  so  unkind  to  Edward  when  I  thought  I  was 
being  kind.  If  I  had  only  had  firmness  enough  to 
compel  my  boys  to  earn  their  living,  then  they  would 
have  know  the  meaning  of  money.”  His  table  was 
covered  with  medals  and  certificates  of  honor  from 
many  nations,  in  recognition  of  his  great  work  for 
ci\  ilization  in  mooring  tw’o  continents  side  by  side 
in  thought,  of  the  fame  he  had  won  and  could  never 
lose.  But  grief  shook  the  sands  of  life  as  he  thought 
only  of  the  son  who  had  brought  disgrace  upon  a 
name  before  unsullied;  the  wounds  were  sharper 
than  those  of  a  serpent’s  tooth. 

During  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1857  Maria 
Mitchell,  who  was  visiting  England,  asked  an  Eng- 
lish  lady  what  became  of  daughters  when  no  prop¬ 
erty  was  left  them.  “They  live  on  their  brothers,” 
was  the  reply.  “Rut  what  becomes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  daughters,”  asked  the  English  lady,  “when  there 
is  no  money  left?”  “They  earn  it,”  was  Miss 
Mitchell’s  reply. 

“A  man’s  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers,”  said 
Robert  Collyer,  who  brought  his  wife  to  America  in 
the  steerage. 

There  is  no  manhood  mill  which  takes  in  boys 
and  turns  out  men.  What  you  call  “no  chance” 
may  be  your  only  chance.  Don’t  wait  for  your  place 
to  be  made  for  you;  make  it  yourself.  Don’t  wait  for 
somebody  to  give  you  a  lift;  lift  yourself.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  did  not  wait  for  a  call  to  a  big  church  with 
a  large  salary.  He  accepted  the  first  pastorate 
offered  him,  in  a  little  town  near  Cincinnati.  He 
became  literally  the  light  of  the  church,  for  he 
trimmed  the  lamps,  kindled  the  fires,  swept  the 
rooms,  and  rang  the  bell.  His  salary  was  onlv 
about  $200  a  year— but  he  knew  that  a  fine  church 
and  great  salary  can  not -make  a  great  man.  It  was 
work  and  opportunity  that  he  wanted.  He  felt  that 
if  there  were  anything  in  him,  work  would  bring  it 
out. 


BEETHOVEN’S  FAMOUS  REMARK. 


When  Beethoven  was  examining  the  work  of 
Moscheles,  he  found  written  at  the  end,  “Finis,  with 
God’s  help.”  He  wrote  under  it,  “Man,  help  your¬ 
self.” 

A  white  squall  caught  a  party  of  tourists  on  a 
lake  in  Scotland,  and  threatened  to  capsize  the  boat. 
When  it  seemed  that  the  crisis  had  really  come,  the 
largest  and  strongest  man  in  the  party,  in  a  state 
of  intense  fear,  said,  “Let  us  pray.”  “No,  no,  my 


man,  shouted  the  bluff  old  boatman,  “lei 
man  pray.  You  take  an  oar.” 

The  grandest  fortunes  ever  accumulated  do- 
sessed  on  earth  were  and  are  the  fruit  of  endeavor 
that  had  no  capital  to  begin  with  save  energy,  ki¬ 
te  ect  and  the  will.  From  Croesus  down  to  Rocke¬ 
feller  the  story  is  the  same,  not  only  in  the  getting 
of  wealth,  but  also  in  the  acquirement  of  eminence- 
hose  men  have  won  most  who  relied  most  upon 
themselves.  1 

"The  male  inhabitants  in  the  Township  of  Loafer- 
% the  County  of  Hatework,”  says  a  printer’s 
squib,  found  themselves  laboring  under  great  incon¬ 
venience  for  want  of  an  easily  traveled  road  between 
Poverty  and  Independence.  They  therefore  peti¬ 
tioned  ^the  powers  that  be  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
proper..}  of  the  entire  county  for  the  purpose  of 
1™,  0ut  ,a  macadamized  highway,  broad  and 
smooth,  and  all  the  way  down  hill  to  the  latter 
place. 

Man  is  not  merely  the  architect  of  his  own  fate 
but  he  must  lay  the  bricks  himself.  Bayard  Taylor 
at  twenty -three,  wrote:  “I  will  become  the  sculptor 
of  my  own  mind’s  statue.”  His  biography  shows 
ow  o  i  n  t.  le  chisel  and  hammer  were  in  his  hands 
to  shape  himself  into  his  ideal. 

Labor  is  the  only  legal  tender  in  the  world  to  true 
success  The  gods  sell  everything  for  that,  nothing 

£  YU  W,H  never  find  success  “marked 
down.  The  door  to  the  temple  of  success  is  never 
e  t  open  Every  one  who  enters  makes  his  own 
door,  which  closes  behind  him  to  all  others. 


GREAT  MEN  AND  CIRCUMSTANCE 


Circumstances  have  rarely  favored  great  men. 

Tr  rJlaV,e  foug,lt  their  way  to  triumph  over  the  road 
of  difficulty  and  through  all  sorts  of  opposition.  A 
lowly  beginning  and  a  humble  origin  are  no  bar  to 
a  great  career..  The. farmers’  boys  fill  many  of  the 
greatest  places  in  legislatures,  in.  business,  at  the  bar 
in  pulpits,  in  Congress,  to-day.  Boys  of  lowly  origin 
have  made  many  of  the  greatest  discoveries,  are 
presidents  of  our  banks,  of  our  colleges,  of  our  uni¬ 
versities.  Our  poor  boys  and  girls  have  written 
many  of  our  greatest  books,  and  have  filled  the 
highest  places  as  teachers  and  journalists.  Ask  al¬ 
most  any  great  man  in  our  large  cities  where  he 
was  born,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  was  on  a  farm  or 
in  a  small  country  village.  Nearly  all  of  the  great 
capitalists,  of  the  city  came  from  the  country. 

Isaac  Rich,  the  founder  of  Boston  University,  left 
Cape  Cod  for  Boston  to  make  his  way  with  a  capital 
of  only  four  dollars.  Like  Florace  Greeley,  he  could 
find  no  opening  for  a  boy;  but  what  of  that?  He 
made  an  opening.  He  found  a  board,  and  made  it 
into  an  oyster  stand  on  the  street  corner.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  a  wheelbarrow,  and  went  three  miles  to  an 
oyster  smack,  bought  three  bushels  of  oysters,  and 
wheeled  them  to  his  stand.  Soon  his  little  savings 
amounted  to  $130,  and  then  he  bought  a  horse  and 
cart. 

Self-help  has  accomplished  about  all  the  great  things 
of  the  world.  How  many  young  men  falter,  faint,  and 
dally  with. their  purpose  because  they,  have  no  capital 
to  start  with,  and  wait  and  wait  for  some  good  luck 
to  give  them  a  lift!  But  success  is  the  child  of 
drudgery  and  perseverance.  It  can  not  be  coaxed  or 
bribed;  pay  the  price  and  it  is  yours.  Where  is  the 
boy  to-day  who  has  less  chance  to  rise  in  the  world 
than  Elihu  Burritt,  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  in 
vyhose  shop  he  had  to  work  at  the  forge  all  the  day¬ 
light.  and  often  by  candle-light?  Yet,  he  managed,  by 
studying  with  a  book  before  him  at  his  meals,  carry¬ 
ing  it  in  his  pocket  that  he  might  utilize  every  spare 
moment,  and  studying  at  night  and  holidays,  to  pick¬ 
up  an  excellent  education  in  the  odds  and  ends  of 
time  which  most  boys  throw  away.  While  the  rich 
boy  and  the  idler  were  yawning  and  stretching  and 
getting  their  eyes  open,  young  Burritt  had  seized  the 
opportunity  and  improved  it.  At  thirty  years  of  age 
he  was  master  of  every  important  language  in  Europe 
and  was  studying  those  of  Asia.  What  chance  had 
such  a  boy  for  distinction? 


When  I  made  a  mistake  in  a  passage,  or  struck 
wrongly  notes  or  leaps  which  he  ( Beethoven)  often 
wanted  specially  emphasized,  he  seldom  said  anything; 
hut  if  my  fault  was  in  expression,  or  a  crescendo,  etc., 
or  in  the  character  of  the  piece,  he  became  angry,  be¬ 
cause,  as  lie  said,  the  former  was  accidental,  while  the 
latter  showed  a  lack  of  knowledge,  feeling  or  attention. 
He  himself  very  often  made  mistakes  of  the  former 
kind,  even  when  playing  in  public. — Ferdinand  Riis. 
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Educational  Notes  on  Etude 
Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


ROMANZE— W.  A.  MOZART. 

Lovers  of  the  classics  will  enjoy  this  line  piece.  It 
is  delicate  and  refined  in  Mozart’s  happiest  vein.  The 
classics  should  never  be  neglected,  as  they  form  the 
basis  of  all  that  is  best  in  musical  art,  both  creative 
and  interpretative.  Mozart  will  never  grow  old-fash¬ 
ioned. 


VALLEY  OF  REST— F.  MENDELSSOHN. 

This  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's  most  beautiful  part- 
songs  for  mixed  voices  arranged  as  a  piano  solo  in 
the  form  of  a  “song  without  words.”  Mendelssohn 
wrote  many  of  these  part-songs  but  they  are  not  sung 
nowadays  as  much  as  they  should  be.  His  rare 
melodic  inspiration  was  not  confined  alone  to  the 
“songs  without  words,”  and  these  and  the  part-songs 
have  much  in  common.  “Valley  of  Rest  makes  an 
effective  piano  piece,  quiet,  refined  and  expressive. 


VALSE  IMPROMPTU— L.  G.  JORDA. 

Mr.  Jorda,  the  Mexican  composer,  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  our  pages  a  number  of  times,  and  always 
with  success.  His  “Valse  Impromptu”  is  a  brilliant 
piece  of  writing,  with  taking  and  well-defined  themes. 
It  should  be  taken  rapidly  and  with  a  crisp,  sparkling 
touch.  A  fourth  or  fifth  grade  pupil  should  do  well 
with  this  piece. 

MELODY  OF  LOVE  (PARAPHRASE)— H.  EN- 
GELMANN. 

The  original  “Melody  of  Love”  has  proven  one  of 
the  most  popular  piano  pieces  of  the  day.  It  has  been 
arranged  for  voice,  for  violin,  for  cornet,  for  band 
and  orchestra,  and  has  been  successful  in  all  these 
forms.  The  composer  has  now  elaborated  it  in  the 
form  of  a  “Paraphrase.”  This  new  edition  renders  it 
still  more  available  as  a  piano  solo  for  recital  or 
drawing-room  use. 

ROUND  WE  GO— PI.  PARKER. 

Here  is  a  real  waltz,  one  that  can  be  danced  to.  It 
will  also  afford  pleasure  as  a  recreation  or  drawing¬ 
room  piece.  Mr.  Parker,  who  is  best  known  by  his 
many  successful  songs,  never  writes  unless  he  has 
something  good  to  say;  moreover,  he  is  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  melody.  Any  third  grade  pupil  should 
do  well  with  this  piece. 

COLUMBINE— A.  J.  SILVER. 

This  is  a  graceful  and  fanciful  dance  movement  by 
a  talented  English  composer.  It  should,  be  played  in 
the  style  of  an  air  de  ballet,  in  a  capricious  manner 
and  with  much  freedom  of  tempo.  The  principal 
themes  must  be  well  contrasted. 


SONG  OF  THE  BATHERS— P.  WACHS. 

Paul  Wachs  has  enjoyed  a  popularity  for  some  years 
as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  high-class  drawing-room 
music.  “Song  of  the  Bathers”  is  a  good  representa¬ 
tive  piece,  tuneful  and  scintillating.  It  must  be  played 
gracefully  and  with  finish. 

SERENADE  OF  HARLEQUIN— TH.  LACK. 

This  is  a  clever  descriptive  piece  by  the  well-known 
French  composer.  It  illustrates  a  familiar  scene  from 
the  conventional  Christmas  pantomime.  Harlequin 
strums  his  guitar  beneath  Columbine’s  window  and  sings 
a  love-sick  serenade.  The  text  accompanying  the 
music  describes  the  outcome,  suggesting  the  proper  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  piece. 

MY  BELOVED— A.  HILGER. 

This  is  a  graceful  gavot.e  in  modern  style  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  German  writer.  The  modern  gavotte  is,  in 
reality,  more  like  a  schottische.  This  piece  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  representative  of  its  class  with  characteristic, 
clearly  defined  themes.  It  will  prove  useful  with  third 
or  fourth  grade  pupils  as  a  study  in  chords  and  octaves. 

BABBLING  BROOKLET-F.  E.  FARRAR. 

This  is  a  clever  little  teaching  piece  which  will  re¬ 
quire  nimble  fingers  and  good  rhythmic  sense.  It  must 
be  played  brightly  and  in  descriptive  style. 


LAND  OF  DREAMS— CH.  LAUWENS. 

This  is  a  charming  cradle-song,  by  a  successful  Bel¬ 
gian  composer.  It  must  be  played  tastefully  and  with 
expression.  All  the  passage-work  in  the  middle  section 
should  be  played  in  a  subdued  manner  and  without 
hurrying. 

LEFT!  RIGHT!— CHAS.  LINDSAY. 

This  is  a  taking  march  movement  for  young  players. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  familiar  military  expres¬ 
sion,  “Left !  Right !”  Owing  to  their  strongly  marked 
rhythms,  marches  are  always  useful  in  teaching  time 
and  steadiness  of  movement.  Moreover,  pupils  always 
like  them. 

HUMORESKE  (FOUR  HANDS)— A.  DVORAK. 

This  popular  piece,  originally  for  piano  solo,  has 
been  arranged  variously.  As  a  four-hand  number  it 
should  prove  very  successful.  In  this  form  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded  for  bringing  out  the  melody  more 
strongly  and  for  adding  solidity  to  the  accompaniment. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  melody  “Suwanee  River"  is 
introduced  in  the  Secondo  part.  Although  this  is  not 
the  composer's  own  idea,  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  piece  as  a  whole  and  adds  much  to 
the  general  interest. 

Some  of  the  large  concert  orchestras  have  employed 
the  same  device  in  playing  this  piece. 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  (FOUR  HANDS) — P.  HILLER. 

This  is  an  original  four-hand  piece,  not  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  clever  and  characteristic.  Play  it  in  a  spirited 
manner  like  a  joyous  dance. 

SOUVENIR  (VIOLIN  and  PIANO)— R. 

GEBHARDT. 

Mr.  Gebhardt  is  known  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the 
winners  in  our  recent  Prize  Contest  for  Piano  Compo¬ 
sitions.  His  “Souvenir”  is  a  new  work  for  violin,  well- 
written  and  effective.  It  should  be  played  in  true 
emotional  style  with  breadth  and  fluency.  The  “double- 
stops”  are  not  difficult  but  they  must  be  kept  well  in 
tune. 

TWILIGHT  SONG  (PIPE  ORGAN)— F.  N. 
SHACKLEY. 

As  a  piano  solo  this  piece  won  a  prize  in  our  recent 
Contest  for  Piano  Compositions.  The  composer,  who 
is  himself  an  organist  of  note,  has  arranged  and  am¬ 
plified  this  number  for  pipe  organ.  In  this  shape  it 
should  win  much  favor,  as  it  is  very  effective. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  George  B.  Nevin  is  well-known  to  our  readers. 
His  “Love  and  the  Rose”  is  one  of  his  prettiest  songs. 
It  will  demand  a  rich,  full  voice  of  medium  or  rather 
low  compass. 

“An  Irish  Love  Song,”  by  Norman  Leigh,  is  one  of 
the  best  Irish  songs  we  have  seen  in  some  time.  It  has 
the  true  lilt.  This  would  make  a  splendid  encore  num¬ 
ber. 

“Thou  Art  Like  a  Flower,”  by  Frances  McCollin.  is 
a  very  tender  and  sympathetic  setting  of  a  familiar 
text.  This  young  composer  has  real  talent.  . 


“LEST  WE  FORGET.” 

Some  time  ago  a  symposium  was  published  in  The 
Etude  upon  “The  Musical  Faults  America  Must  Cor¬ 
rect.”  The  contributors  were  musicians  whose  rank 
in  their  profession  and  experience  of  American  con¬ 
ditions  made  their  criticism  of  the  utmost  value.  No 
doubt  many  music  lovers  took  their  words  to  heart 
and  profited  by  them.  No  doubt  many  more  took  them 
to  heart — and  forgot  all  about  them.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  these  last  that  we  offer  the  following  brief  analysis 
of  what  was  said  and  who  said  it : 

“Commercialism  and  lack  of  broad  musical  culture.” 
— Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler. 

“Superficial  training  pf  children.” — Arthur  Foote. 

“Lack  of  thoroughness.” — David  Bispliam. 

“Superficiality.” — Clarence  Eddy. 

“Lack  of  ear-training  and  broad  general  culture.” — 
William  H.  Sherwood. 

“Over-haste  and  lack  of  thoroughness.” — Frank 
Damrosch. 

“Superficiality.”- — E.  R.  Krocger. 

“Better  classification  of  the  needs  of  students.” — 
H.  T.  Finck. 

“Haste  and  commercialism.”-- -A.  Lambert. 

“Too  many  ‘fake  notions’  and  financial  greed.” — 
Emil  Liebling. 

“Lack  of  foundation,  conception  and  definite  aim.” — 
Dr.  H.  G.  Hanchett. 
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Arthur  Foote  \ 

Born  March  5th,  1853,  at 
Salem,  Mass. 

American  Organist  and 
Composer. 

Best  known  work:  Sym¬ 
phonic  Poem  for  Orchestra 
“Francesca  da  Rimini.” 


<  Johannes  Brahms  ' 

Born  March  7th,  1833,  at 
Altona,  Germany. 

Composer,  Pianist  and 
Conductor. 

Best  known  works  :  “  Ger¬ 
man  Requiem,”  four  Sym¬ 
phonies,  Hungarian  Dances. 


Pablo  de  Sarasate  \ 

Born  March  10th,  1844,  at 
Pampelona,  Spain. 

Composer  and  Violin 
Virtuoso. 


Best  known  works  :  “  Zi- 
geunerweisen  ”  and  “Jota 
Aragonesa.” 


Alexandre  Guilmanu 

Born  March  12th,  1837,  at 
Boulogne,  France. 

Composer  and  Organ 
Virtuoso,  Teacher. 

Best  known  works:  “Sym¬ 
phonies,”  Sonatas  and  Con¬ 
certos.  „ 


Johann  S.  Bach  \ 

Born  March  21st,  1685,  at 
Eisenach,  Germany. 

Composer,  Organist, 

And  in  a  large  measure  the  founder 
of  modern  musical  art. 

Best  known  work:  “Four¬ 
ty-eight  Fugues  and  Pre¬ 
ludes  for  the  Well  Tempered 
Clavicord.” 


P  Josef  Haydn  ^ 

Born  March  31st,  1732,  at 
Rohrau,  Austria. 


Composer,  Conductor  \1|  j 

Designed  the  “  Haydnform  upon 


which  the  first  movements  of 
modern  sonatas  and  sym¬ 
phonies  were  based. 

Best  known  works  :  “  The 
Creation,”  Symphonies,  Son¬ 
atas  and  String  Quartets. 
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1."  If  love  were  what  the  rose  is’’Twould  shut  at  close  of  day 


2.  If  love  were  what  the  rose  is’,”Twould  ease  no  weight  of  grief. 
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L  §5;K,  The  Teachers  Round  Table  IlFfaiill 

Conducted  by  N.  J. 

Iff 

W/wik 

■am 

THE  WELL-TEMPERED  CLAVICHORD. 

1.  “Will  you  please  tell  me  in  vvlmt  order  to 
use  the  preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach? 

2.  “Should  they  be  given  to  all  advanced  pupils? 

3.  “Should  they  be  used  as  etudes  or  pieces? 

4.  “Can  the  preludes  be  used  separately  from 
the  fugues? 

5.  “Is  a  student  supposed  to  learn  the  entire 
forty-eight? 

6.  “Why  should  much  time  be  spent  upon 
them  when  they  are  played  so  little?” — A.  L.  D. 

f  - 

It  is  very  rarely  that  I  receive  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  Bach  Fugues.  Doubtless  but  few  of 
the  readers  of  the  Round  Table  have  pupils  who 
advance  far  enough  to  play  them.  There  are  some, 
however,  who,  like  A.  L.  D„  have  an  occasional 
pupil  who  is  ready  to  study  them,  but  so  rarely 
'that  the  teacher  himself  hardly  feels  familiar  enough 
with  the  fugues  to  know  just  how  to  use  them. 
With  the  majority  of  players  who  have  to  engage 
in  active  teaching  the  difficult  works  of  Bach  seem 
to  take  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  one  learned  in  college.  Although  Bach's 
works  are  by  no  means  a  dead  language,  yet  it  is 
a  deplorable  fact  that  the  treasures  of  musical 
beauty  contained  in  (hem  are  allowed  to  lie  so  con¬ 
tinuously  upon  the  shelf. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  Well-Tempered  Clavi¬ 
chord  is  the  musician’s  bible.  We  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  merit  of  the  Bible;  neither  do  we  read  it 
as -often  as  so  wonderful  a  book  would  seem  to 
(compel.  But  as  we  put  faith  in  the  Bible,  so  does 
the,  musician  put  his  musical  faith  in  Bach  and 
build  up  his  musicianship  upon  Bach’s  music.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  great  composer  or  pianist 
who  has  not  acknowledged  Bach  as  the  fountain 
head  of  his  inspiration.  The  ease  and  facility  of 
Bath’s  manipulation  of  the  material  of  musical  com- 
'position  has  been  the  marvel  of  all  true  musicians 
ever  since  Mendelssohn’s  great  service  in  making 
the/  master  of  Eisenach  better  known  to  the  mod¬ 
ern' musical  world.  Bach  was  much  more  modern 
;n  his  composition  than  those  who  immediately 
followed  him.  The  means  of  expression  of  his  day 
were  entirely  inadequate  to  his  thought,  which  was  uni¬ 
versal  and  far-reaching  in  its  significance;  hence 
lis-  piano  works  are  equally  fresh  to-day.  Not 
only  this,  but  his  thought  was  so  much  in  advance 
)f  his  time  and  instruments  that  it  will  bear  being 
)rought  up  to  date  without  doing  violence  to  its 
mtegrity.  As  Busoni  has  pointed  out,  the  works 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn  will  not  bear  being  adapted 
o  modern  conditions,  but  belong  more  to  their 
ime.  It  is  true  the  Bach  idiom  seems  remote  to 
ihe. average  listener,  but  the  extremely  contrapuntal 
I  tyle,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  always  caviare 
ro  the  general  audience.  But  for  the  contrapuntal 
tyle  to  be  caviare  to  the  musician  means  that  he 
|S  no  musician  in  any  but  a  superficial  sense.  The 
ontrapuntal  idea  is  one  of  the  most  life-giving 
Principles  in  music.  There  have  been  no  greater 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Bach  than  Liszt, 
Vagner  and  Richard  Strauss.  The  surface  listener 
inds  little  in  the  music  of  these  moderns  to  sug¬ 
gest  Bach,  and  yet  they  have  all  been  masters  of 

She  Bach  principle,  and  their  works  are  vivified  by 
.  Modern  composition  is  a  great  tree  whose  roots 
,-ach  deep  down  into  the  Well-Tempered  Clavi- 
hord.  Not  to  know  it,  not  to  study  it,  not  to  learn 
.nd  play  many  of  the  preludes  and  fugues  is  to 
(top  short  of  high  musicianship.  To  predicate  that 
iey  are  played  “so  little”  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

'  He'y  are,  perhaps,  too  intimate  in  character  to 
nd  place  upon  the  modern  concert  platform,  but 
iey  are  played  more  in  private  than  one  realizes. 
Gpdern  concert  music  has  become  so  brilliant  in 
rffect  and  recitals  are  given  in  such  vast  halls  that 
ie-  works  that  have  been  transcribed  so  as  to 
leet  the  requirements  of  modern  concert  players, 
ich  as  the  transcriptions  of  Bach’s  works  by 
^  iszt,  Tausig,  d’Albert  and  Busoni,  are  more  suit- 
L>le  and  better  represent  the  genius  of  the  great 
'aster  mind.  These  works  cannot  be  compassed. 
,owever,  except  after  one  has  had  a  thorough 
■  eliminary  training  in  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord. 
aany  of  them  are  only  possible  to  the  highest  virtu- 
>ity.  Meanwhile  the  player  who  has  never  studied 


the  H  ell-Tempered  Clavichord  and  mastered  its  many 
difficulties  has  never  solved  the  problem  of  ease 
and  independence  of  finger  action;  neither  has  he 
trained  his  mind  to  a  broad  and  ready  comprehen¬ 
sion^  the  many  voices  or  parts  that  are  constantly 
flowing  through  the  majority  of  really  great  com¬ 
positions.  The  audience  that  listens  only  for  the 
solitary  melody  with  the  simple  accompaniment 
misses  much  of  the  deepest  and  most  abiding 
pleasure  that  music  can  provide.  If  you  are  not 
read\  to  study  the  II  ell-Tempered  Clavichord  without 
rebelling,  if  you  do  not  enter  upon  the  task  with 
delight  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  step  into  the 
ranks  of  that  class  which  is  known  as  the  better 
element  among  musicians.  This.  I  think,  sufficiently 
answers  your  sixth  question. 

In  answer  to  your  fifth  question  I  would  say 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  learn  the  entire  forty- 
eight  preludes  and  fugues.  It  would  be  a  heroic 
task  to  any  except  those  whose  technique  has  be¬ 
come  so  finished  that  they  could  almost  read  them 
at  sight.  There  are  many  who  reach  this  stage, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  spend  an  equal  amount  of  time 
upon  all  the  fugues.  It  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  say  that  they  are  all  equally  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  probability  is  that  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  take  up  the  study  of  the  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord  only  make  use  of  the  first  book,  and  do  not 
learn  all  twenty-four  of  the  fugues  in  this. 

In  answer  to  the  fourth  question  I  would  say 
that  the  preludes  are  many  of  them  played  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  fugues  and  often  in  concert.  The 
fugues  may  be  played  without  the  preludes,  but 
in  concert  a  fugue  is  rarely  played  in  this  manner. 

If  you  mean,  in  your  third  question,  etude  in  the 
sense  of  someth  ng  of  questionable  musical  or  aes¬ 
thetic  value  written  solely  for  the  practice  of  a 
given  technical  point,  the  Bach  preludes  and  fugues 
certainly  should  not  be  given  as  etudes.  Aside 
from  the  common  technical  study  there  are  etudes 
which  are  of  the  highest  artistic  value,  of  which 
the  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Henselt  etudes  are  note¬ 
worthy  types.  In  these  the  idea  of  etude  and  piece 
are  merged  in  one.  There  is  no  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion.  As  study  material  the  fugues  are  invaluable 
As  pieces  they  are  on  the  highest  artistic  level. 
After  the  student  has  achieved  the  technical  ends  to 
be  desired  in  their  study  there  remains  the  aesthetic 
delight  of  being  able  to  perform  them  with  ease. 
In  the  daily  study  it  is  doubtless  better,  however, 
to  let  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  take  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  etudes.  The  student  can¬ 
not  afford  to  drop  that  part  of  his  work  devoted 
to  pieces,  and  the  fugues  will  provide  him  with 
all  the  technical  problems  he  may  need  for  the 
time. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question,  is  that  the 
preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach  should  be  given  to 
all  advanced  students  who  are  serious  in  their  work 
and  who  intend  to  become  serious  musicians. 
There  is  a  class  of  players  who  develop  a  technique 
of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  but  whose  superficiality 
is  also  extraordinary.  From  an  educational  point 
of  view  the  fugues  would  doubtless  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  means  of  all-around  mental  and  mus¬ 
ical  development.  And  yet  in  such  cases  it  often 
seems  like  debasing  artistic  riches,  so  flippant  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  express  their  dislike  of 
these  great  master  works.  Their  touch  is  often 
very  musical  in  quality,  and  they  have  a  dashing 
manner  of  playing  brilliant  things  that  is  decidedly 
taking  with  an  audience,  unless  that  audience  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  cultivated  one.  but  they  go  through 
life  riding  on  the  surface,  and  are  always  a  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  to  serious  musicians.  Bach  remains 
a  sealed  book  to  them,  often  a  book  that  is  never 
opened.  You  cannot  force  Bach  upon  them.  If 
they  will  meet  you  half  way  you  may  be  able  to 
be  of  much  service  in  opening  up  their  horizons, 
but  no  one  can  predicate  what  you  should  or  should 
not  do  in  individual  cases  of  this  sort. 

The  fugues  are  of  such  a  uniform  grade  of  diffi¬ 
culty  that  there  is  little  choice  in  their  order  of 
succession  in  study.  From  an  educational  stand¬ 
point  an  edition  of  selections  from  both  books 
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would  be  an  excellent  thing,  for  many  of  tin  >st 
interesting  are  in  the  second  book,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  students  discontinue  their  Bach  ;dy 
with  the  first  book.  Meanwhile,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  first 
book.  No.  10  in  E  minor  may  be  studied  first.  The 
prelude  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Bach,  as  it  will  at  once  betray  any  unevenness  of 
finger  action.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fugue, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  two  voices.  No.  6  in  D 
minor  may  follow.  In  contrast  to  this  fugal  medi¬ 
tation  the  brilliant  and  vigorous  No.  5  may  come 
next.  The  prelude  will  show  the  beauty  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  even  finger  legato.  The  fugue  is  fairly  ma¬ 
jestic  in  its  vigor  and  is  always  a  favorite.  No.  2 
makes  an  excellent  complement  to  these,  the  two 
hands  combining  in  the  brook-like  murmur.  The 
excessive  staccato  indicated  in  the  Czerny  editing 
of  the  fugue  that  accompanies  this  prelude,  the 
most  commonly  used  edition,  is  dry  and  monot¬ 
onous.  It  is  much  better  phrased  in  the  Busoni 
edition.  As  a  matter  of  expense  the  Busoni  edition 
may  not  be  generally  used  for  pupils,  but  it  should 
certainly  be  iri  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  His 
comments  are  invaluable  to  those  wishing  to  teach 
or  learn  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Played  in 
accordance  with  his  phrasing  this  fugue  becomes 
one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  imaginable.  Al¬ 
though  the  staccato  may  have  been  effective  on  the 
clavichord  of  Bach  s  time,  yet  it  does  not  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  modern  piano.  The  graceful 
prelude  in  A  flat,  No.  17,  with  its  suave  fugue,  fol¬ 
lows  comfortably  here.  Then  No.  6  in  F  major, 
both  prelude  and  fugue  presenting  many  difficulties, 
although  very  pleasing  in  effect.  Then  No.  9  in 
E,  followed  by  the  bravura-like  prelude  in  B  flat, 
No.  21,  and  its  almost  playful  fugue.  No.  23  may 
now  put  the  player  in  a  more  serious  mood.  No. 

13,  which  may  come  next,  is  charming  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  No  8,  in  E  flat  minor,  is  technically  of 
comparative  simplicity,  but  emotionally  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  It  is  a  direct  forecast  of  the  modern 
romantic  school,  and  was  regarded  by  Rubinstein 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Bach’s  composi¬ 
tions.  a  sort  of  nocturne  of  the  deepest  significance. 
It  requires  an  infinite  gradation  of  tone  quality  and 
should  not  be  attempted  too  early  in  Bach  study. 
Busoni  regards  the  accompanying  fugue  as  the 
most  important  in  the  first  book.  It  requires  a 
player  of  mature  interpretive  powers  to  do  it 
justice.  No.  7,  in  E  flat  major,  may  be  studied 
next,  and  then  the  first  in  the  book.  Although  the 
prelude  is  the  simplest  of  all,  yet  the  fugue  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  No.  15,  in  G  major,  will  also  be  found  more 
difficult  than  it  looks.  Then  may  come  No.  3,  in 
(  sharp  major,  a  fascinating  prelude  and  beautiful 
fugue.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
MacDowell  play  this  prelude  must  have  realized 
how  delightful  these  things  can  be  made  when  the 
perfunctory,  pedantic  method  of  playing  is  aban¬ 
doned  in  favor  of  the  emotionally  living  interpre¬ 
tation  that  so  great  a  mind  as  Bach  would  have 
approved  could  he  have  lived  until  to-day.  After 
having  studied  these  the  student  may  take  up  Nos. 

14,  16.  22,  12,  4,  18,  19,  20,  24,  completing  the  first 
book.  Some  of  these  later  ones  may  be  omitted 
and  some  of  the  most  notable  ones  from  the  second 
book  substituted  for  them  if  desired. 


“I  read  the  note  of  E.  M.  B  in  the  Round 
lable  on  how  to  teach  time  to  beginners.  Ilav- 
ing  had  over  forty  years  of  experience,  I  have  long 
since  adopted  a  plan  of  my  own  which  is  so  plain 
and  simple  that  even  the  youngest  child  can  un¬ 
derstand  and  master  it  in  a  very  short  time.  Will 
E.  M.  B.  try  it  and  let  me  hear  from  her  through 
the  Round  Table? 


“This  is  my  plan  or  method.  At  the  very  first 
lesson  I  show  them  the  table  of  time.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  same,  I  have  them  count  aloud  each  note 
as  if  there  were  four  in  a  measure,  beating  the 
time  with  me  on  the  table,  counting  four  to  the 
whole  notes,  two  to  the  half  notes,  and  one  to  each 
quarter. 

“When  they  can  do  this  alone  and  correctly,  then 
we  go  back  to  the  whole  note,  this  time  using  the 
word  ‘anil'  between  each  count  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  eighth  notes,  telling  them  alwavs  to  hold 
the  quarters  down  until  they  say  'and,’  and  also 
to  play  the  eights  on  the  word  ‘and.’  Before 
they  are  ready  for  the  sixteenth  notes,  they  are 
drilled  to  count  two  for  one.  and  two  for  ‘and  ’ 
etc..  Finally,  when  they  can  feel  the  time  or  ‘have 
the  clock  inside  them  alright,’  we  drop  the 
‘awful  and’  that  some  teachers  so  object  to.  I 
believe  in  using  common  sense  in  the  case  of  some¬ 
thing  that  is  so  helpful  in  the  beginning.” — Mas 
Louise  Simpson,  Canton,  Mo. 


A  MAN  must  master  his  undertaking  and  not  let  it 
master  him.  He  must  have  the  power  to  decide  in¬ 
stantly  upon  which  side  he  is  going  to  make  his 
mistakes. 


STUDIES  FOR  MUSICIANS. 

,  \  HARVEY  B.  GAUL. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  study  music 
is  to  take  up  a  side  study.  No  matter 
what  the  subject  is,  it  is  far  better 
to  learn  some  other  thing  along  with 
the  pursuit  of  music  than  it  is  to 
steadily  grind  at  that. 

We  should  observe  and  obey  the  law 
of  nature  that  tells  us  to  diversify  our 
labors,  we  should  seek  relaxation  from 
one  pursuit  by  actively  “going  in”  for 
another.  Gladstone,  with  his  vigorous 
constitution  realized  that.  He  sought 
for  relaxation,  physical  and  mental,  by 
chopping  trees.  Mendelssohn  found 
recreation  in  sketching  and  painting; 
Saint-Saens,  who  is  a  living  example 
of  versatility,  finds  pleasure  in  astron¬ 
omy.  There  are  many  others,  as  a 
glance  over  the  names  of  great  men, 
past  and  present,  will  recall  to  your 
mind.  There  are  men  who  have  a  side 
study  in  which  they  are  almost  as  pro¬ 
ficient  as  in  their  profession. 

Why  do  we  musicians  work  more 
than  any  other  class  of  professional 
men?  We  consecrate  ourselves  to  our 
art — and  slave  and  work  assiduously, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  our  health. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  doctor, 
lawyer,  merchant  or  chief,  as  the  old 
rhyme  runs,  works  at  his  calling  as 
hard  as  a  musician.  It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  Perhaps  this  is  why  music  has 
been  called  a  “narrow  profession.”  Our 
health  and  well-being  demands  that 
we  give  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
recreation  and  exercise. 

It  may  have  been  thought  aesthetic 
in  the  olden  days  to  be  anemic  and 
high  strung,  but  in  this  age  of  stren- 
uosity  and  feverish  haste,  health  and 
strong  nerves  are  imperative.  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  caricatured  a  contempo- 
ary  litterateur  in  the  character  of 
Bunthorne — in  “Patience.”  That  type 
was  common  among  the  artistic  pro¬ 
fessions  of  those  days,  but  now.  and 
we  ought  to  be  grateful,  it  is  like  the 
Dodo  bird,  quite  extinct.  We  should 
turn  to  outdoor  sports  or  change  of 
environment  when  we  feel  our  forces 
weakening. 

THE  AVOCATION  SHOULD  BE 
BENEFICIAL. 

When  you  choose  a  side  study, 
choose  one  that  will  benefit  you  either 
along  intellectual  or  physical  lines.  If 
one  prefers  the  intellectual — psychol¬ 
ogy  presents  an  unlimited  field.  Bot¬ 
any  also  offers  a  great  area  in  which 
to  ride  a  hobby.  Languages  will  prove 
a  revelation  and  are  really  indispens¬ 
able,  if  you  would  be  a  well  equipped 
musician.  “Physics”  and  “mechanics” 
are  both  related  to  music — whether 
you  have  thought  of  it  or  not. 

Physics  will  instruct  you  in  the 
theory  of  sound  and  tone;  mechanism 
will  inform  you  of  the  construction 
and  workings  of  your  instrument.  The 
studies  are  real'y  invaluable  for  the 
musician — they  arc  as  important  to  him 
as  costuming  and  history  are  to  the 
artist. 

If  one  craves  physical  recreation  — 
the  piscatory  art  as  followed  by  Izak 
Walton  is  irresistibly  alluring.  One 
might  even  follow  Cincinnatus  with 
advantage.  Then,  in  summer  and  fall 
there  is  the  “call  of  the  wild.”  There 
are  many  and  devious  ways,  as  Ruskin 
and  Morris  knew,  and  as  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith  and  Weir  Mitchell  practice. 
•  These  men  have  obtained  much  benefit 
from  their  side  studies. 

We  read  of  the  following  men  in  our 
daily  prints  as  firm  believers  in 
athletics.  It  gives  them  stimulus  for 
their  work.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  a 
famous  equestrian  and  sportsman; 
John  D.  Rockefeller  is  equally  known 


as  a  golfist  and  cyclist,  Jack  London 
is  a  sailor,  the  late  venerable  Bishop  of 
Delaware,  Bishop  Coleman,  is  well 
known  as  an  exponent  of  pedestrian- 
ism.  These  men  all  make  time  for 
“sport.”  They  follow  their  hobbies  in 
both  field  and  stream. 

A  well  known  artist  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  as  good  a  carpenter  as  one 
could  wish,  and  a  widely  known  com¬ 
poser,  whom  I  also  know,  is  a  splendid 
cabinet  maker.  These  men  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  relaxation,'  and 
when  they  want  a  rest  or  change  they 
seek  it  in  tool  shop  and  carpenter’s 
bench.  Much  study  is  a  “weariness  of 
the  flesh,”  as  the  wise  writer  of  Ec¬ 
clesiastes  said — consequently  an  avoca¬ 
tion  or  side  study  is  a  most  desirable 
thing.  Musicians,  above  all  other  pro¬ 
fessional  folk,  need  a  side  study,  for 
all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jacques 
a  decidedly  dull  musician. 


RELAXATION  IN  THE  STUDIO. 


BY  MAGGIE  WHEELER  ROSS. 


We  have  all  heard  of  the  teacher  who 
read  magazines,  wrote  letters,  pre¬ 
pared  programs,  or  otherwise  occupied 
himself  while  actually  giving  a  lesson. 
This,  of  course,  is  unjust  to  the  pupil, 
for  he  has  paid  for  this  time  and  the 
physical  and  mental  efforts  of  the 
teacher  belongs  to  him,  just  as  much 
as  does  any  other  purchased  article. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is  equally 
as  unfair  to  the  well  started  pupil  to 
sit  beside  him  through  an.  entire  lesson. 
Where  this  is  the  habit,  and  the  class  is 
large,  the  pupils  following  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  it  is  nothing  short  of  “musical 
murder”  to  the  pupils  who  come  late 
in  the  day. 

How  can  anyone  sit  all  day  beside  a 
piano,  going  through  a  routine  of  exer¬ 
cises,  pieces  and  studies,  and  not  be¬ 
come  mentally'  and  physically  ex¬ 
hausted?  They  must  grow  nervous, 
cross,  and  fretful,  or  dull  and  lethargic, 
according  to  temperamental  tendencies, 
and  neither  condition  is  conductive  to 
first-class  teaching,  or  satisfactory 
learning.  Of  course  the  phlegmatic, 
unemotional,  mechanical,  wooden¬ 
headed  teacher  can  stand  this  sort  of 
thing  unharmed,  but  such  a  tempera¬ 
ment  is  never  found  in  the  successful 
teacher — the  one  who  makes  artistic, 
brilliant,  or  heart-stirring  players. 

I  always  arrange  my  lessons  in  three 
divisions— technic  or  finger  exercises, 
studies,  and  pieces,  allotting  the  time 
about  equally  upon  each  division,  un¬ 
less  the  individual  case  requires  special 
arrangement.  I  take  the  technic  first, 
for  it  limbers  the  fingers,  and  makes 
ready  for  the  studies.  I  put  the  pieces 
last,  because  usually  they  interest  the 
pupil  m-ore  than  the  other  work,  and 
lie  is  anxious  to  play  them  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  lesson  on  the  dryer  stages 

1  find  a  pupil  will  seldom  do  good 
technical  work  if  he  is  already  worn 
with  piece  and  study  playing.  I  like 
to  have  them  go  at  the  technic  with 
a  fresh  active  mind.  I  never  leave  the 
pupils’  side  during  the  practice  of  tech¬ 
nical  exercises  or  studies — watching 
them  most  carefully  for  hand  position, 
or  errors  of  fingering,  etc.,  but  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
both  the  pupils  and  myself  to  cross  the 
room  and  listen  to  the  performance  of 
the  pieces  at  a  distance ,  rather  than  at 
their  side.  The  advantage  to  the  pupil 
is  two-fold,  it  gives  him  more  freedom 
and  greater  confidence.  The  advantage 
to  yourself  is  enormous.  You  change 
your  position,  which  rests  you  physi¬ 
cally,  and  enables  you  to  be  more  alert 
mentally,  thereby  making  you  a  better 
and  more  patient  critic. 


Again,  this  rest  comes  at  the  end  of 
a  lesson,  and  you  are  therefore  in  a 
better  condition  to  begin  the  next  les¬ 
son;  and  thus  do  a  more  noble  part 
towards  the  pupil  who  follows.  Do  not 
let  any  other  work  occupy  your  mind 
because  you  have  left  his  side.  Teach 
yourself  to  recline  in  a  relaxed  posi¬ 
tion  in  an  easy  chair,  or  stand,  or  even 
walk  noiselessly  back  and  forth  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  while  you  watch 
your  pupil  for  the  proper  use  of  wrists, 
arms  and  shoulders,  and  grace  and  ease 
of  position  while  playing,  and  listen 
for  mistakes  in  harmony  or  phrasing, 
accuracy  of  tone,  and  delicate  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  pedal.  Keep  a  mental 
note  of  the  corrections  you  wish  to 
make,  or  suggestions  you  have  to  offer, 
but  under  no  circumstances  interrupt 
the  performance  until  the  piece  is  fin¬ 
ished.  The  stumbling,  halting  manner, 
in  which  many  pupils  deliver  their 
pieces  is  caused  by  the  unwise  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  unthinking  teachers  during 
the  practice  at  lesson  time.  If  you  are 
sitting  right  beside  the  pupil  the 
temptation  to  make  the  interruption  is 
far  greater  than  it  is  from  across  the 
room,  where  you  assume  the  part  of  an 
interested  listener.  Undoubtedly  the 
pupil’s  main  object  is  to  play  pieces, 
the  parents  and  other  relatives  of  the 
children  demand  and  expect  it,  the 
more  mature  student  longs  for  it, 
therefore  let  it  be  a  large  part  of  the 
study,  and  aim  to  make  it  as  artistic 
and  profitable  as  possible. 

I  once  received  instruction  from  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  had  two  small 
teaching  rooms  opening  into  a  large 
reception  hall.  As  his  pupils  arrived 
they  were  ushered  into  alternate  rooms 
by  his  attendant.  The  master  thus 
changed  his  room  and  surroundings 
with  each  pupil.  Few  of  us  can  afford 
two  teaching  rooms,  two  pianos  and 
an  attendant,  but  we  can  arrange  our 
own  affairs  to  fit  the  case,  and  rest 
our  mind  and  body  by  a  change  of 
position,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Annie  Payson  Call  has  proved 
that  there  is  power  through  repose. 
Repose  does  not  mean  lethargy  or  in¬ 
animation.  You  must  enthuse  if  you 
awaken  the  best  in  your  pupil.  You 
cannot  enthuse  if  you  sit  all  day  in  the 
same  chair,  by  the  same  instrument, 
and  teach  the  same  things  over  to  a  lot 
of  pupils  who  show  many  of  the  same 
characteristics  and  inclinations 

Move  about  your  studio  as  much  as 
you  can  consistently,  and  relax  fre¬ 
quently.  Your  pupils  will  gain  thereby, 
and  you  will  be  less  of  a  wreck  at. the 
end  of  a  hard  day’s  work. 


Life  is  made  up  of  detail.  One  does 
not  live  in  general,  or  be  good  in 
general,  or  study  in  general,  or  make 
gain  in  general,  or  practice  in  general 
It  is  all  in  particular — in  detail.  As 
the  house  is  built  of  bricks,  so  is 
progress  made  up  of  details.  In  a 
sense,  each  detail  is  a  specialty.  So  it 
is  that  the  work  of  the  musician  is  a 
thousand  details  He  must  specialize 
on  each  one,  for  the  time  being.  Later, 
he  must  specialize  in  a  larger  way,  for 
this  is  an  age  of  specialists.  One  can 
not  do  all  things  well.  One  can  not 
even  play  Bath  and  Chopin  equally 
well.  Some  performers  are  noted  as 
Bach  players,  others  as  performers  of 
Chopin.  The  lesson  is  to  recognize 
the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  and 
to  avoid  scattering  one’s  efforts  over 
too  wide  a  field.  To  hit  a  nail  on  the 
head  a  thousand  times  in  an  hour 
brings  more  results  than  to  hit  it  a 
thousand  nails  once.  It  is  making  a 
specialty  of  the  one  nail  until  it  is 
driven  home. — W.  Francis  Gates. 


DISSIPATION  AND  MUSIC 
STUDY. 


BY  CHAS.  E.  WATT. 


“It  is  dissipation  that  kills,  not 
work,”  said  Robert  J.  Burdette  in  a 
recent  sermon,  and  the  astute  Robert 
never  uttered  truer  word  in  or  out  of 
the  pulpit.  For,  work  done  according 
to  sane  principles  and  within  legitimate 
working  hours  never  yet  hurt  anybody 
— whereas,  dissipation  has  killed  its 
tens  of  thousands,  and  where  it  has 
not  killed  it  has  stunted  the  develop¬ 
ment  so  as  to  dwarf  the  mental  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  so  has  ruined  the  mind 
and  heart,  even  if  the  body  still  lives. 

That  “all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy”  is  very  true,  and  it  is 
equally  true  in  the  fact  that  it  makes 
Mary  a  dull  girl  also — but  play  and  dis¬ 
sipation  are  two  distinct  things  and  the 
trouble  with  young  people  is  that  they  i 
are  too  prone  to  insist  on  “having  a 
good  time”  too  much  of  the  time  and 
do  not  remember  that  growth  will  only 
come  through  a  judicious  admixture  of 
work  with  play. 

A  high  school  girl  for  instance  needs 
an  hour  or  two  of  outdoor  relaxation 
each  day  and  she  should  have  a  social 
evening  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
either  a  concert  or  a  play  on  another 
evening.  This,  however,  is  all  legiti¬ 
mate  relaxation,  and  with  a  nor¬ 
mally  healthy  girl  it  may  be  man¬ 
aged,  and  time  and  strength  enough 
still  be  left  for  the  moderate  study  of 
piano.  But,  can  the  school  girl  afford 
to  dissipate  to  the  extent  of  going  con¬ 
tinuously  to  the  theatre,  or  devoting  all 
her  evenings  to  society,  or  even  to  the 
extent  of  occasionally  going  to  a  dance 
where  in  one  evening  she  will  use  the 
strength  that  properly  belongs  to  three 
days?  Emphatically  she  cannot,  and  if 
she  is  not  willing  to  forego  these  ex¬ 
cesses  she  might  just  as  well  make  up 
her  mind,  first  as  last,  to  be  a  failure 
not  only  in  music,  but  in  every  serious 
study  as  well,  for — inevitably  she  will 
fail. — Ex. 


DICKENS  ON  HARD  WORK. 

We  are  continually  being  confronted 
with  the  statement  that  success  is 
achieved  only  by  hard  work  and  definite 
purpose,  not  only  in  music,  but  in  all 
walks  of  life  One  of  the  most  eloquent 
statements  of  this  fact  was  made  by 
Charles  Dickens. 

“I  never  could  have  done  what  I  have 
done,”  lie  said,  “without  the  habits  of 
punctuality,  order  and  diligence,  without 
the  determination  to  concentrate  myself 
on  one  object  at  a  time,  which  I  then 
formed  Heaven  knows,  1  write  this  in 
no  spirit  of  self-laudation.  .  .  .  My 

meaning  simply  is  that  whatever  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  life  I  have  tried  to  do  well; 
and,  in  short,  I  have  always  been  thor¬ 
oughly  in  earnest.  I  have  never  believed  it  < 
possible  that  any  natural  or  improved  ability 
can  claim  immunity  from  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  steady,  plain,  hard-working 
qualities  and  hope  to  gain  its  end.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  such  fulfillment  on 
this  earth.  Some  happy  talent,  some 
fortunate  opportunity,  may  form  the  two 
sides  of  the  ladder  on  which  some  men 
mount,  but  the  rounds  of  that  ladder 
must  be  made  of  stuff  to  stand  wear  and 
tear;  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  thor¬ 
oughgoing,  ardent  and  sincere  earnest¬ 
ness.” 


“Every  action,”  says  Emerson,  “is 
measured  by  the  depth  of  the  sentiment 
from  which  it  proceeds.”  Correct  technic 
is  essential  to  good  piano  playing,  but 
unless  musical  sentiment  is  also  present, 
technic  is  not  more  than  a  form  of 
acrobatics. 
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Besides  the  two  systems  of  voice-pro¬ 
duction  the  distinctive  -features  of  which 
have  just  been  described,  there  is  a  third 
which  demands  our  attention. 


AN  UNKNOWN  TRUTH  ABOUT 
VOICE  PRODUCTION. 

[In  presenting  the  following  article  to 
lie  readers  of  The  Etude,  we  must  ask 
hem  to  recollect  that  the  sole  mission 
ff  the  editor  is  to  seek  for  the  truth  in 
ill  its  phases.  It  is  not  within  the  edi- 
or’s  province  to  determine  arbitrarily 
'■'hat  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Conse- 
[uently  many  articles  are  presented  in 
his  magazine  which  may  be  exactly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  principles  maintained  by 
ome  of  our  teachers.  We  cannot  take 
ne  side  and  maintain  that  that  side  only 
’  right.  We  must  present  all  sides  of 
question.  The  broad  and  earnest  reader 
yants  to  read  all  sides  and  then  form 
is  own  opinions.  The  following  articles 
re  from  a  series  by  a  conscientious, 
ighly  educated  and  gifted  English  teach- 
r.  Although  they  are  radical  in  some 
respects,  they  will  surely  stimulate  sensi- 
le  people  to  do  some  profitable  thinking 
nd  auto-inspection.”  As  a  matter  of 
act,  hundreds  of  teachers  of  voice  do 
ot  now  concern  themselves  to  any  great 
iXtent  in  teaching  different  registers, 
edging  from  the  correspondence  re¬ 
vived  at  this  office,  there  has  seemed  to 
a  popular  tendency  in  this  direction 
ir  some  time.  We-  do  not  attempt  to 
ty  which  is  right.  We  simply  aim  to 
i-  fa>r  to  all  earnest  thinking  investi- 
htors.  Again  let  us  mention  the  fact 
'at  The  Etude  does  not  permit  con- 
oversies  or  polemical  discussions.  If 
e  following  opinions  do  not  coincide 
ith  your  own,  remember  that  with  the 
’le  staff  of  editors  engaged  to  write 
r  the  Voice  Department  of  The  Etude 
ere  must  necessarily  be  some  represen- 
tive  of  your  own  views. — Editor  of 
he  Etude.] 

hoR  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been 
isistently  seeking  to  draw  the  serious 
tention^  of  the  musical  profession  and 
le  musical  public  generally  to  certain 
markable  facts  which  have  come  to  my 
owledge  in  connection  with  the  subject 
voice  production.  Experience  must 
we  shown  many  teachers  that  the  per- 
itage  of  vocal  success  is  entirely  out  of 
^portion  with  the  amount  of  effort  put 
o  vocal  study.  In  seeking  a  remedy 
■  "  such  a  position  let  us  glance  briefly 
some  of  the  best  known  vocal  systems, 
rticularly  those  which  are  supposed  to 
i  based  upon  a  scientific  foundation. 

Ine  of  the  most  widely  known  systems 
voice  training  is  that  of  which  the 
e  Manuel  Garcia  may  be  regarded  as 
leading  exponent.  According  to  this 
whose  name  is  held  in  deserv- 
y  igh  esteem  by  musicians  and  sci- 
ists  alike,  the  human  voice  consists 
three  registers;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
arated  by  breaks”  into  three  portions 

,  are  produced  in  three  essentially 
erent  ways. 

he  lowest  of  these  portions  is  termed 
i  jSt ,  re£'ster:  the  middle  portion  is 
med  the  medium  or  falsetto  register- 
l  the  h.ghest  is  termed  the  head  reg- 
r.  The  chest  register  extends  from 

the  human 


It  can  be  carried  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  that  limit,  but  that  note  is  re¬ 
garded  as  marking  the  highest  point  to 
which  it  is  safe  to  take  it,  and  this  no 
matter  what  the  character  or  compass 
of  the  voice  may  be.  The  medium  reg¬ 
ister  (also  called  by  Garcia  the  falsetto 
register)  is  considered  to  begin  at  the 
point  at  which  the  chest  voice  ends 
(though  it  is  admitted  that  it  can  be 
carried  a  little  lower),  and  its  upper 
limit  is  said  to  be 


or 


¥ 


To  take  it  beyond  this  point  is  consid¬ 
ered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chest  register, 
to  be  dangerous.  The  head  register,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  commences  at 


and  extends  from  this  poin 


to  the  highest  note  which  the  humar 
voice  can  produce. 

Another  popular  system  follows  the 
lead  of  Emil  Behnke,  whose  laryngoscopic 
investigations,  carried  out  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  led  him 
to  formulate  a  theory  similar  to,  and  to 
a  great  extent  founded  upon,  that  pre¬ 
viously  propounded  by  Madame  Seiler, 
of  America. 

According  to  this  theory  the  human 
voice  has  four  more  or  less  perceptible 
breaks  in  it,  and  as  each  of  these 
breaks  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  an 
essentially  different  laryngeal  mechan¬ 
ism,  it  follows  that  the  voice  as  a  whole 
possesses  five  registers.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  some  of  the  “breaks”  are 
difficult  to  discover  and  are  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  advocates  of  this  theory 
are,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  to  agree 
with  Garcia  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
voice  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
registers,  while  they  believe,  as  Garcia 
appears  formerly  to  have  done,  that 
two  of  them  may  be  subdivided.  Behnke 
calls  these  three  registers  the  thick,  the 
thin  and  the  small  registers.  The  lowest 
or  chest  register  he  subdivides  into 
lower  and  upper  thick,  and  the  middle 
register  into  lower  and  upper  thin.  As 
to  the  position  of  the  “break”  between 
the  thick  and  the  thin  registers — that 
which,  setting  aside  subdivisions,  we  may 
call  the  first  main  “break” — he  is  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  with  Garcia;  but  as 
regai  ds  the  position  of  the  second  main 
break  ’ — that  between  the  thin  and  the 
small  registers — the  two  authorities  are 
widely  at  variance.  Behnke  places  this  at 


FOUND  IN  THE  “OLD  ITALIAN 
SCHOOL.” 

Many  present-day  singing  teachers  rec¬ 
ognize  a  system  of  voice-production  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  human  voice 
has  two  registers,  and  two  registers  only. 
“The  old  Italian  Masters,”  says  Sir 
Morell  Makenzie  in  his  book,  The  Hy¬ 
giene  of  the  V ocal  Organs,  “recognized 
only  two  registers  of  the  human  voice, 
the  ‘chest’  and  the  falsetto  or  ‘head,’  the 
two  latter  terms  being  synonymous.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  he  refers 
to  a  treatise  by  a  famous  Italian  singing 
master  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  statement.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  Italian  term  voce  di  testa, 
or  head  voice,  was  in  use  at  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  term  falsetto. 
When  the  latter  term  began  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  those  who  adopted  it  applied  it 
to  a  voice  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  was  formerly  called  head  voice, 
but  not  wittingly.  When  the  upper  register 
of  the  male  voice  was  very  thin  and 
weak  they  called  it  falsetto,  believing 
that  it  was  sometimes  unnatural  and  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  used.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  found  to  be  fairly 
strong  and  substantial  they  took  it  to  be 
an  essentially  different  kind  of  vo  ce  and 
advocated  its  use  under  the  name  of  head 
voice. 

The  term  head  voice  has  also,  where 
men’s  voices  are  concerned,  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  some  teachers  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  sense.  As  used  by  these  teachers 
it  means  a  kind  of  voice  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  laryngeal  mechanism 
as  the  ordinary  chest  register,  but  is  so 
softened  and  restrained  by  the  extreme 
elevation  of  the  soft  palate  that  its 
character  is  very  greatly  altered.  This 
is  sometimes  called  mixed  voice,  the  idea 
being,  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
used,  the  two  registers,  like  twins  in 
the  once  famous  ballad,  have  in  some 
mysterious  way  “got  completely  mixed.” 
Those  who  take  this  view  with  regard 
to  the  male  voice  hold  that  the  so-called 
falsetto  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artificial 
or  acquired  voice— something  which  ought 
not  to  exist,  and  must  on  no  account  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  Thousands  of 
men,  however,  could  be  found  to  testify 
that  the  voice  to  which,  in  their  case, 
the  term  falsetto  is  now  applied  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  voice  which  they  used  in 
boyhood. 

The  two-register  theory,  though  often 
supposed  in  the  present  day  to  be  un¬ 
scientific  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
evidence  of  the  laryngoscope,  has  the 
support,  amongst  other  authorities,  of  the 
late  Sir  Morell  Makenzie,  and  also  of  the 
great  German  physiologist.  Johannes  Mul¬ 
ler.  The  former,  who  made  a  laryngo¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  throats  of  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  good  sing¬ 
ers,  writes  as  follows  in  the  l  ook  to 
which  I  have  already  referred : 


Beauty  is  Power 

^he  influence  of  feminine 
beauty  is  responsible  f 
the  great  achievements 
womankind,  for  she  — 1 
is  beautiful  sways  the 
world  as  her  own.  To 
|  preserve  or  even  to 
acquire  this  noble 
attribute  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  when  the  one 
toilet  cream  of  purity 
and  quality  is  used— that  cream  is  ELCAYA. 


Makes  ihe  Skin  Like  It  Act  " 


This  dainty  “  Cream  of  Flowers  ”  pro¬ 
tects  the  skin  from  the  harsh  Winter  weather 
—makes  it  soft,  fresh,  inviting  and  keeps  the 
complexion  naturally  beautiful.  ELCAYA 
has  become  the  most  treasured  “Beauty-Aid” 
of  the  well-groomed  American  woman  because 
of  distinct  superiority  and  purity.  Use  the 
best— use  ELCAYA. 

All  Dealers-Nation-lVide,  Sell  ELCAYA 
CREME  ELCAYA.  CERAT  ELCAYA. 
SAVON  ELCAYA.  POUDRE  ELCAYA. 
Sample  for  2c.  Send  Dealer’s  Name 

|  JAMESC. CRANE, Sole  Agent,  107  Fulton  St„  N.Y. 
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Do  You  Want  a 

Lyon  &  Healy 

Piano  or  a 

Washburn  Piano  ? 


Free  Music 


given  for  testing 
the  piano,  no 
matter  whether 
you  buy  or  not. 


Write  to  Lyon  & 
Healy  for  the  name  of 
the  nearest  dealer  in 
Lyon  &  Healy  Pianos 
and  Washburn  Pianos 
and  you  will  receive 
free  a  beautiful  roll  of 
music.  The  Lyon  & 
by  the  world’s  largest 


new,  high-class  piano 
Healy  Piano  is  built 
music  house  of  the  finest  materials  and  is  just 
what  you  would  naturally  expect  it  to  be.  You 
can  buy  it  on  easy  monthly  payments.  By  ex¬ 
amining  a  Lyon  &  Healy  Piano  you  will  learn  the 
qualities  you  should  insist  upon  in  any  piano  you 
buy.  The  Washburn  Piano  is  the  great  popular 
price  instrument  of  the  day.  Write  to-day  for 
catalog  and  mention  the  music.  2-40  of  the  best 
ocal  dealers  sell  and  recommend  the  Lyon  & 
Healy  Piano  and  the  Wa  hburn  Piano.  Address, 

LYON  &  HEALY 

27-63  East  Adams  Street  -  Chicago 


while  Garcia  places  it  at 


which  is  just  where  Behnke 


lowest  note  of  which 
ce  is  capable  as  far  as 


I 


makes  one  of  his  minor  “breaks.”  Since 
both  these  systems  claim  to  rest  upon  a 
scientific  basis  and  to  be  supported  by 
laryngoscopic  evidence,  this  discrepancy, 
coupled  with  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  number  of  the  registers,  is  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  It  proves,  at  any 
rate,  that  even  the  laryngoscope,  great  as 
is  its  value,  is  not  quite  so  infallible  a 
guide  as  some  would  have  us  believe. 


The  actual  mechanical  principles  involved 
are  only  two.  In  singing  up  the  scale  the 
vocalist  feels  that  at  a  certain  point  he  has 
to  alter  his  method  of  production  in  order 
to  reach  the  higher  notes.  This  point  marks 
the  break  between  the  so-called  ‘'chest"  and 
‘head”  registers,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
lower  and  upper  storys  of  the  voie, .  This 
division  of  the  voice  is  fundamental,  all 
others  being  based  either  on  convenience  for 
teaching  purposes  or  on  fantastic  notions 
derived  from  subjective  sensation  or  erro¬ 
neous  laryngoscopic  observations. 


PIANO  TEACHERS 

—will  and—  • 

"LBtle  Journeys  in  Melody  Land" 
“Poetical  Thoughts,”  "Melodic  Sunshine” 


and  other  compositions  by  NETTIE  D.  ELLSIVOIITII,  gems 
for  children  and  beginners.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for 
thematic  circular  to  N.  I>.  ELLSWORTH  «fc  TO., 
I’u hi Miers,  7 ?OG  (Saiigiiiiion  8t»*  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  real  secret  of  voice  production 
does  not  lie  in  breathing,  despite  the  oft- 
quoted  Italian  proverb  to  the  effect  that 
he  who  knows  how  to  breathe  knows 
how  to  sing.  It  is  not  in  the  lungs,  but 
in  the  larynx  that  the  solution  of  the 
vocal  problem  is  to  be  found,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  attest : 


EFFA  EUIS 


tTEYBOARD  HARMONY 
and  105  Eartraining 
Exercises  enable  students  of 
all  grades  to  easily  and  rapidly 
spell,  write,  hear  and  play  ail 
kinds  of  chord  combinations, 
resolutions  and  modulations. 
Write 


Effa  Ellis  Illustrated  Music  School 


203-4-5-6  Boston  Store  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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Cantatas 
sind  Plays 


A  Day  in  Flowerdom 

An  Operetta  for  the  Young  Folk 

Libretto  and  Lyrics  by  Jessica  Moore 
Music  by  Geo.  L.  Spaulding 
Price,  50  cents 

This  little  work  is  intended  to  furnish 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old. 
Its  production .  will  be  a  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  youthful  participants  and 
their  friends,  and  it  will  prove  of  equal 
interest  to  the  grown-ups. 

It  is  in  two  scenes,  consistinc  of  ten  | 
musical  numbers,  all  bright,  melodious 
and  full  of  go.  The  short  bits  of  dia¬ 
logue  are  clever  and  amusing. 


Springtime 

A  Song  Cycle  for  Children’s  Voices 
Words  and  Music  by 
MRS.  E.  L.  ASHFORD 
Price,  $1.00 

This  cycle  consists  of  five  very  pretty 
and  we  1  contrasted  songs,  intended  to  be 
sung  by  children’s  voices  in  unison.  As 
the  songs  are  connected  by  interludes,  the 
work  may  be  used  complete,  or  any  of  the 
songs  may  be  used  separately.  Should  it 
be  deemed  advisable  to  produce  the  cycle 
in  costume  and  with  action,  complete 
directions  are  given  for  this  purpose. 
Both  words  and  music  are  such  as  will 
prove  appealing  and  interesting  to  chil¬ 
dren,  besides  being  of  genuine  artistic 
merit. 


The  Moon  Queen 

By  GARDNER  and  GOTTSCHALK 
Price,  50  cents 

A  children’s  cantata  to  be  sung  in 
unison.  Text  bright  and  amusing  and 
music  easy  and  very  melodious.  Twelve 
musical  numbers  interspersed  with  short 
bits  of  dialogue.  Contains  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  popularity.  May  be  given  with 
or  without  costume  and  scenery.  Its  use 
will  entail  little  effort  or  expense. 

Time  of  duration:  about  35  minutes. 


The  Singing  Leaves 

By  GRACE  MAYHEW  - 
The  Words  by  James  Russell  Lowell 
Price,  60  cents 

A  short,  bright,  and  easy  cantata  for 
baritone,  tenor,  and  soprano  solos  and 
mixed  choruses,  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  and  violin  obligato.  This  work  is 
especially  suitable  for  small  societies,  or 
for  societies  wishing  an  effective  number 
for  a  miscellaneous  program.  Miss  May- 
hew  has  the  gift  of  graceful  melodic  in- 
|  spiration,  and  handles  a  chorus  to  good 
advantage,  'ihe  solo  work  is  very  pretty 
throughout. 


The  Coming  of  Ruth 

A  Dramatic  Cantata  of  Moderate 
Difficulty 

By  WM.  T.  NOSS 
Price,  $1.00  each  $9.00  per  dozen 

A  work  suitable  for  choral  conven¬ 
tions,  singing  societies  and  church  choirs, 

|  containing  solos  for  sopranos,  alto,  tenors, 
baritone  and  bass,  together  with  a  mixed 
chorus,  and  in  six  scenes. 

This  cantata  is  founded  on  the  first 
1  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  being  a 
work  of  exceptional  merit,  a  fascinating 
and  instructive  presentation  and  protrayal 
of  Biblical  story,  dramatic  incident  and 
human  sympathy,  conveying  much  that 
I  could  not  he  expressed  in  words. 

The  solos  and  chorus  are  all  of  moder- 
|  ate  difficulty,  melodious  throughout,  ex¬ 
pressive  and  inspiring.  The  choruses  are 
well-made  and  effective. 


Flower  Ballads 

Children’s  Songs,  Plays  and  Pictures  for  j 
Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools 

By  CARO  SENOUR 

Price,  50  cents 

A  collection  of  twelve  flower  songs, 

with  six  illustrations  from  original  water 
colors  and  directions  for  five  little  plays 
or  tableaux.  Every  kindergartner  and 
teacher  of  children  should  own  a  copy  of 
tlvis  interesting  and  valuable  work.  Each 
song  is  named  from  some  famihar  flower, 
and  conveying  the  idea  of  children  and 
flowers  holding  conversations  together. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


1.  That  there  are  in  men ,  as  well  as 
in  women  and  children,  voices  in  which 
separate  registers  do  not  exist — voices 
which  are  produced  in  one  way  only 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  compass. 

2.  That  where  two  distinct  registers 
are  found,  if  the  upper  register  be  car¬ 
ried  downwards  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and 
energetically  exercised,  the  result  is  that 
both  registers  arc  benefited. 

3.  That  in  voices  which  possess  two 
registers  vigorous  and  persistent  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  lower  or  chest  register  is  in¬ 
jurious  both  to  itself  and  to  the  upper  or 
head  register. 

4.  Tl:at  the  voice  which  is  commonly 
called  falsetto  is,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  capable  of  development  to  such 
a  degree  as  entirely  to  transform  its 
character. 


VOICES  WITHOUT  SEPARATE 
REGISTERS. 

Among  men  as  well  as  among  women 
and  children,  voices  are  to  be  found  which 
do  not  possess  separate  registers,  but  are 
produced  throughout  their  whole  compass 
in  one  way  only.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie, 
in  his  Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  re¬ 
fers  to  the  fact  incidentally  more  than 
once,  but  does  not  draw  any  conclusions 
from  it.  A  few  modern  theorists  en¬ 
deavor  to  explain  it  much  as  follows : 
The  voices  in  question,  they  say,  undoubt¬ 
edly  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  same 
laryngeal  mechanism  throughout,  but  this 
is  not  really  the  case.  A  change  of  pro¬ 
duction  does  and  must  take  place  some¬ 
where,  but  the  different  registers  are  so 
well  and  perfectly  blended  by  nature  that 
no  alteration  of  the  mechanism  is  dis¬ 
cernible. 

In  reply  to  this  let  me  first  of  all  re¬ 
fer  to  my  own  voice,  which  in  boyhood 
was  a  good  example  of  the  kind  now 
under  consideration.  It  was  a  pure  so¬ 
prano  voice  of  good  quality,  extending 


production  Mother  Nature  was  my  only 
guide.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned  reg¬ 
isters  had  no  existence.  My  voice  in 
those  early  years  was  produced  from  one 
end  of  its  compass  to  the  other  without 
any  change  whatever  in  the  nature  of 
the  laryngeal  mechanism.  One  mode  ot 
production  only  was  employed,  namely, 
that  which  is  said  to  belong  rightly  to 
the  “middle”  or,  as  some  call  it,  the 
"thin”  register — the  latter  term  being 
altogether  a  misnomer  as  far  as  my  voice 
was  concerned,  seeing  that  there  was 
nothing  thin  about  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  always  quite  firm  and  strong,  no 
matter  whether  the  upper,  the  middle,  or 
the  lower  portion  was  being  made  use  of, 
while  no  amount  of  exercise  ever  seemed 
to  tire  it.  Sometimes'  I  sang  treble; 
sometimes  alto,  but  whichever  part  T  sang 
I  always  produced  my  voice  in  the  same 
way.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  says  that  he 
is  able  to  affirm,  from  the  examination 
of  a  great  number  of  cases,  “that  boys 
who  sing  alto  always  use  the  chest  reg¬ 
ister.”  It  only  shows  bow.  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  even  the  most  acute  and  conscien¬ 
tious  observer  is  liable  to  be  led  astray, 
I  have  a  complete  and  vivid  recollection 
of  what  my  voice  was  like  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  used  both  before  and 
immediately  after  the  great  change,  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  the  breaking  of  the 
voice — and  I  can  assure  my  readers  that 
the  chest  register,  taking  the  term  in  its 
ordinary  meaning,  did  not  exist  in  my 
voice  until  after  the  “breaking”  period 
had  commenced. 

Having  shown  that  the  boy’s  voice  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  produced  in  its 
entirety  by  one  laryngeal  mechanism 
alone,  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  time 
and  space  in  proving  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  concerning  the  female  voice,  be- 
Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  u 


cause  as  regards  the  means  of  production, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  I  come  then  to  the  question  of 
the  adult  male  voice.  Is  it  possible,  the 
reader  may  ask,  to  find  among  men  s 
voices  any  which  are  capable  of  being 
produced  from  the  bottom  to  the  extreme 
upper  limit  of  the  compass  without  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  vocal  mechanism?  The 
prevalent  opinion  among  musicians  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not.  The 
natural  voice  of  a  man,  they  argue,  is 
the  chest  voice,  and  the  upper  limit  of 
this  chest  voice,  as  they  know  from  their 
own  experience,  is  not  identical  with  the 
ipper  limit  of  their  vocal  compass.  Be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  the  chest  voice  is 
mother  voice,  produced  by  a  different 
mechanism — the  voice  in  which  they  can 
imitate  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  cari¬ 
cature  the  tones  of  a  woman’s  voice,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  falsetto,  in  fact, 
as  the  terms  chest  voice  and  falsetto 
had  come  to  have  any  meaning  for  me 
I  began  to  notice  that  there  were  adult 
male  voices  in  which  these  separate  regis¬ 
ters  had  no  place,  and  I  may  add  that 
I  noticed  also,  as  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  these  voices,  the  exceptional  ease  with 
which  they  were  produced.  Since  the 
time  I  am  referring  to  I  have  met  with 
a  good  many  other  voices  of  the  same 
kind,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  voice 
was  one  which  had  never  been  trained.  I 
am  also  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  these  voices  are  not  only  apparently, 
but  actually  produced  by  one  laryngeal 
mechanism  only.  Strange  to  say,  I  can 
also  claim  in  support  of  it  the  testimony 
of  the  laryngoscope.  This  little  instru¬ 
ment  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
unswevering  ally  of  the  multi-register 
theorists.  In  the  hands  of  an  independent 
investigator  like  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie, 
with  no  pet  theory  to  substantiate,  it 
reveals  something  quite  undreamt  of  in 
their  philosophy. 

In  the  book,  to  which  I  have  more  than 
once  referred,  Mackenzie  records  several 
instances  of  professional  singers,  male  as 
well  as  female,  whose  voices,  when  ex¬ 
amined  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope, 
were  found  to  have  only  one  mode  of 
production  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
compass,  “sound  flowing  on,”  to  quote 
his  own  words,  “in  one  unbroken  stream 
from  the  lowest  note  to  the  highest.” 
He  also  cites  the  physiologist,  Dr.  Wesley 
Mills,  of  Montreal,  as  having  noticed  the 
same  phenomenon.  Both  these  authori¬ 
ties  regard  the  voices  in  question  as 
being  extremely  rare  and  exceptional. 
Possibly,  however,  it  is  not  so  exceptional 
as  might  be  supposed. 

EXERCISING  THE  UPPER  REG¬ 
ISTER. 

The  second  fact  which  demands  our 
attention  is  that,  in  voices  in  which  two 
separate  registers  are  discernible,  if  the 
upper  register  be  carried  downwards  as 
far  as  it  will  go  and  energetically  exer¬ 
cised,  the  result  is  that  both  registers  are 
benefited;  that  is  to  say.  the  upper  reg¬ 
ister  is  strengthened  while  the  lower  is 
improved  in  quality  and  rendered  easier 
to  produce. 

I  regard  the  “two  register”  division 
of  the  voice  as  the  correct  one  in  all 
cases  where  any  division  at  all  is  neces¬ 
sary.  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  Morell 
Mackenzie  that  the  break  which  occurs 
in  passing  from  the  chest  register  to  the 
voice  immediately  above  it  is  the  only 
break  which  is  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  larynx.  Other 
breaks,  where  they  are  not  wholly  imagi¬ 
nary,  are  for  the  most  part  very  slight, 
and  are  caused  by  sudden  modifications 
of  tone  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
certain  parts  of  the  resonance  apparatus, 
namely,  the  soft  palate,  pharynx  and 
tongue. 

As  to  the  beneficial  influence  which  the 
exercise  of  this  head  register  has  over 
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u  ciently  interested  to  send  for  same.  At  least 
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t  ie  lower  or  chest  register— and  this  is 
the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize — the  fact  is 
one  which,  notwithstanding  its  import¬ 
ance  to  singers  in  general  and  to  men 
singers  in  particular,  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  escaped  attention.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
which  can  easily  be  verified.  Let  any 
man  who  uses  the  chest  register  exclus¬ 
ively  try  the  effect  of  resting  this  voice 
for  a  few  months  and  exercising  in  place 
of  it,  at  not  too  high  a  pitch,  the  other 
voice— the  voice  which  he  probably  calls 
falsetto.  Then  let  him  go  back  to  the 
chest  voice  and  see  whether  it  is  not 
all  the  better  for  this  novel  treatment. 
It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been  told 
that  to  treat  the  voice  in  this  way  is  the 
worst  thing  he  can  do  for  it.  In  voices 
winch  possess  two  registers,  vigorous  and 
persistent  exercise  of  the  chest  register 
is  injurious  both  to  itself  and  to  the  head 
register. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that 
by  head  register  I  mean  all  that  voice 
which  is  no  part  of  the  chest  register. 

I  hat  is  to  say,  I  use  the  term  not  in  the 


tiom  an  octave  lower  to  middle  C;  the 
other  produced  as  in  childhood,  from 


to 


The  lower  voice  could  be  carried  two 
or  three  tones  higher,  but  only  by  a  mani¬ 
fest  effort  of  a  kind  which  I  had  never 
experienced  when  a  boy.  The  upper 
voice  could  be  carried  a  tone  or  two 
lower,  but  was  then  so  weak  as  to  be 
of  little  or  no  use.  The  former  of  these 
two  voices  I  called  chest  voice,  and  the 
latter  falsetto.  The  voice  which  I  called 
falsetto  was  simply  the  remains  of  the 
old  soprano  voice  of  my  earlier  years. 

I  was  told  that  at  this  “breaking” 
period  the  singing  voice  ought  to  be 
rested  entirely.  So,  for  a  time,  I  gave 
up  singing.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect, 

1  all°wed  about  eighteen  months  or  two 
_\ears  to  elapse  before  I  re-commenced. 

1  did  not  find,  however,  that  the  rest  had 
done  the  voice  any  perceptible  good.  The 
only  way  in  which  I  could  use  the  voice 
to  any  advantage  was 


T  -  .  ----- =>-  in  singing  alto. 

imited  sense' in  which  Ga^da  and 'many  years, ^and  Lso  jXd  V  n^f  voke  qua"' 
iers  use  it,  but  in  the  sense  in  which,  tet  party,  in  which,  as  the  quality  of  the 
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as  we  have  seen,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  it  was  used  by  the  old  Italian 
singing  masters.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  exclusive  use  of  the  chest 
register  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  regular  and  systematic 
exercise  of  this  voice  two  or  three  times 
a  day  is  enjoined  upon  the  pupil  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  progress. 
What  is  the  usual  result?  A  deteriora¬ 
tion  which  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  exercise  to  which  the  voice 
has  been  subjected. 

In  many  cases  the  injury  that  is  done 
does  not  attract  any  particular  attention. 
The  ordinary  listener  is  so  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  general  improvement  in 
the  style  of  the  singer,  and  by  the  ar¬ 
tistic  manner  in  which  he  has  learnt  to 
manage  his  voice,  that  he  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  voice  itself  is  not  as 
good  as  it  was  originally.  In  the  same 
way  the  singer  also  is  misled.  Indeed, 
not  only  may  he  be  unconscious  that  his 
voice  has  been  in  any  way  impaired,  but 
he  may  even  lie  under  the  impression  that 
it  has  decidedly  improved.  He  does  not 
realize  that  this  increase  of  tone  is  sim¬ 
ply  and  solely  owing  to  an  increase  of 
effort. 

It  is  well  known  that  where  the 
woman’s  voice  is  concerned  the  head  reg¬ 
ister  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  forc¬ 
ing  up  of  the  chest  register  beyond  a 
certain  point.  But  as  regards  the  man’s 
voice,  owing  to  the  views  which  every¬ 
where  prevail  as  to  its  nature  and  treat¬ 
ment,  the  fact  lhat  the  exercise  of  the 
chest  register  may  have  a  weakening  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  head  register  is  one  with 
which  neither  pupil  nor  teacher  is  at  all 
likely  to  concern  himself. 


upper  register  was  good,  it  proved  of 
some  value.  For  the  lower  notes  up  to 


z-3 - I  employed  the  chest  voice, 


and  for  the  notes  above  that  point  the 
voice  which  I  had  now  begun  to  call  fal¬ 
setto. 

When  I  was  about  two  and  thirty  years 
of  age  I  went  to  consult  a  teacher  of 
singing,  whose  method  of  training  had 
been  somewhat  strongly  recommended  to 
me  by  one  or  two  of  my  musical  friends. 
L  p  to  that  time,  although  I  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  musical  education  in  other 
c  irections,  I  had  never  taken  any  singing 
lessons,  because  I  did  not  consider  my 
voice  worth  training.  He  told  me  that 
he  made  great  use  of  head  voice,  and 
gave  me  some  exercises  for  carrying  the 
head  voice  down.  I  assumed  that  his 
meaning  of  the  head  voice  and  falsetto 
were  practically  the  same  thing,  though 
J  afterwards  found  that  this  was  not  his 
opinion. 

The  method  of  training  was  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  chest  register  was  to  be  used 
only  for  those  notes  which  were  quite 
easy  to  produce.  The  break  between  the 
chest  and  head  registers  had  its  position 
determined  by  this  consideration,  and  was 
not  regarded  as  fixed  by  nature  at  any 
given  point.  The  head  register  was  to 
be  employed  from  the  highest  point  at 
which  it  could  be  produced  without  un¬ 
due  strain  to  the  lowest  point  at  which 
any  appreciable  tone  could  be  obtained. 

At  first  the  chest  voice  was  carried  up  to 


in  Selecting  a  Piano 
for  My  Daughter 


I  took  both  time  and  pains,  feeling  that  only 
an  instrument  of  the  highest  musical  qualities 
could  start  her  right  in  her  musical  career. 
After  a  thorough  comparison  I  selected  the 
Emerson.  I  found  that  the  Emerson  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  in  the  very  front  rank  of  musical 
excellence;  that  its  tone  was  considered  mar¬ 
velous  alike  by  artist  and  amateur;  and  that 
the  action  was  elastic  and  responsive.  To 
have  withstood  the  test  of  over  60  years  it 
must  have  that  inherent  quality  of  design, 
material  and  workmanship  that  shows  itself 
in  great  durability.” 


Surely  the  verdict  of  those  who 
know  the  Emerson  through  long 
association  should  decide  you  in 
its  favor. 
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A  NEW  PHASE  OF  VOCAL 
VELOPMENT. 

Thk  last  fact  needs  fuller  explanatir  n 
The  voice  commonly  called  falsetto 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  no  use  who¬ 
ever,  can  be  strengthened  and  extended 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  vocal  compass, 
and  by  means  of  suitable  exercises  per- 
severingly  continued,  can  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  as  to  lose  entirely 
the  peculiar  falsetto  quality  and  to  be¬ 
come  what  may  best  be  described  as  a 
new  kind  of  chest  voice.  This  will  equal 
the  ordinary  chest  voice  in  fulness  and 

power,  but  vastly  excels  it  in  every  other 
respect. 

I  have  already  described  my  voice  as 
it  was  in  boyhood.  After  the  “breaking” 
or  changing  period  arrived,  instead  of 
possessing  one  voice,  as  formerly,  I  found 
myself  with  two.  The  one,  produced  in 
a  way  which  was  new  to  me,  extended 


tain  arpeggio  exercise,  which  almost  of 
necessity  brought  it  down  occasionally  to 
a  pitch  at  which  it  was  scarcely  audible. 
After  a  few  weeks  I  ceased  to  employ 

the  chest  register  above  E®: 
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THE  ETUDE 


Department  for  Organists 

Conducted  by  Eminent 
Organ  Teachers 

Editor  for  March,  DR.  W.  C.  CARL 


[The  leading  articles  in  this  department 
were  all  written  by  Dr.  Carl. — Editor  s 
N  01 E  ] . 

PRESENT  DAY  NEEDS  IN  ORGAN 
STUDY. 

Ik  the  majority  of  organ  students  knew 
how  to  practice  and  make  the  most  of 
their  time  and  opportunities,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  world  would  he  flooded 
with  good  organists  and  any  quantity 
of  virtuosos.  The  question  is  constantly 
being  asked,  “How  can  I  better  my  posi¬ 
tion  ”  Scores  of  organists  have  studied 
and  found  themselves  able  to  accept  a 
modest  position.  To  take  the  next  step 
is  the  all-important  question,  as  here  is 
where  the  difficulty  lies.  There  are  a 
goodly  number  who,  by  having  acquired 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte, 
take  up  the  organ  in  order  to  increase 
their  income  by  playing  Sundays.  The 
requirements  of  the  position  are  slight  9' 
first,  only  a  simple  service  being  de¬ 
manded.  Then  gradually  one  thing  after 
another  is  added  until  musical  services 
are  introduced,  with  a  cantata  or  oratorio 
to  be  sung  by  the  choir  at  least  once  a 
month.  Then  a  fifteen-minute  organ  re¬ 
cital,  either  to  precede  or  follow  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  demands  by  this  time  have  out¬ 
grown  the  organist,  and  he  must  progress 
in  order  to  maintain  and  hold  the  posi- 
l:on.  Naturally  there  can  be  but  one  con¬ 
clusion — he  must  study. 

SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  NEEDED. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  who  make 
the  organ  their  life  work  do  not  systema¬ 
tize  the  same  as  in  the  study  of  the  piano¬ 
forte  and  other  instruments.  In  order  to, 
lay  a  firm  foundation,  there  must  be 
method. 

First,  the  touch  of  the  instrument.  The 
ac  ion  may  be  tracker,  tubular  or  electric; 
this  is  of  no  consequence;  the  touch  of 
the  manuals  and  pedals  and  the  correct 
positions  of  both  hands  and  feet  must  be 
mastered.  It  is  equally  as  important  that 
this  he  done  as  on  the  pianoforte.  A 
previous  knowledge  of  the  latter,  is  of 
large  assistance  and  should  be  acquired 
in  advance  if  possible.  Technical  work 
should  be  given,  including  special  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  feet  alone.  The  study  of  the 
legato  touch  should  be  started  at  once, 
with  a  prompt  attack  and  release  of  the 
key.  Exercises  in  trio  work  should  next 
be  introduced,  for  the  organist  must  have 
absolute  independence  between  hands  and 
feet.  The  organ  is  an  orchestra  in  itself, 
as  the  parts  must  gain  the  freedom  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  voices  stand  out  with 
clean-cut  rhythm.  This  all  leads  up  to  the 
study  of  Bach. 


particular  line  of  work.  “Good,  old- 
fashioned,  hard  work,”  as  one  critic  has 
named  it,  is  what  everyone  needs.  Some 
artists  spend  an  entire  morning  on  the 
development  of  a  single  phrase.  What 
they  accomplish  is  marvelous,  and  it  pays 
them  to  do  it.  One  cannot  play  with 
style  until  absolute  accuracy  is  acquired 
and  the  notes  played  exactly  as  the  com¬ 
poser  wrote  them. 

During  a  visit  to  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
the  manager  of  the  Hotel  Eden  related 
how  Madame  Nordica  spent  a  sea¬ 
son  there  when  learning  the  role  of 
Isolde. 

The  practice  began  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  continued  until  night.  Never 
once  did  she  deviate  from  phrase  work, 
repeating  each  one  over  and  again  until 
thoroughly  mastered  and  well  rounded. 
Finally,  when  the  guests  objected  and 
asked  if  she  would  sing  an  aria  occas  on- 
ally  to  relieve  the  monotony,  she  left  and 
was  forced  to  rent  a  room  in  the  town,' 
so  small  that  Frau  Wagner,  who  was 
wi  h  her,  had  to  stand  when  she  was 
seated,  as  no  other  hotel  would  permit 
the  phrase  practice.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that  on  her  return  to  America 
she  made  one  of  the  greatest  successes 
of  her  career.  This  same  perseverance 
holds  good  in  organ  study.  The  late 
Alexandre  Guilmant  was  a  noble  exam¬ 
ple.  For  hours  he  would  work  on  the 
individual  phrases  of  a  composition,  and 
frequently  one  he  had  composed  himself. 
He  was  particular  even  to  the  minutest 
detail,  and  would  exercise  as  much  care 
in  the  folding  of  a  newspaper  as  in  play¬ 
ing  a  Bach  fugue.  Many  organists,  and 
especially  those  with  a  limited  amount  of 
time  at  command,  will  say  that  all  this 
is  impossible  and  beyond  them.  Not  so, 
for  a  great  deal  can  he  accomplished  in  a 
small  space  of  time,  if  the  mind  can  be 
made  to  bear  upon  it. 


MASTERING  THE  PHRASE  IN 
ORGAN  STUDY. 

If  students  would  practice  slowly,  hours 
each  week  would  be  gained.  The  princi¬ 
pal  reason  for  insecurity  and  lack  of  re¬ 
pose  comes  from  the  neglect  of  phrase 
work.  Each  phrase  should  he  repeated 
over  several  times  daily,  and  not  proceed 
until  it  is  mastered.  Routine  work  counts 
for  little  and  should  not  be  permitted. 
Instead,  each  phrase  should  be  mastered, 
then  joined  to  the  next,  and  so  continue 
until  the  pa^e  or  section  is  accomplished. 
The  majority  of  our  virtuosos  are  not 
prodigies,  but  what  they  do  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  continued  perseverance  in  this 


LEARN  TO  PLAY  BEFORE  EX¬ 
PERIMENTING  WITH  STOPS. 

The  study  of  the  art  of  registration  is 
usually  taken  up  too  soon.  To  make 
one’s  playing  distinctive  and  rise  above 
the  ordinary  it  is  first  necessary  to  learn 
to  play.  The  stops  must  not  be  depended 
upon  for  the  effect,  but,  instead,  as  an 
aid  in  producing  it.  The  late  Dr.  Tur¬ 
pin,  who  for  many  years  was  president 
of  Trinity  College,  London,  used  to  say, 
“First  learn  the  piece  on  the  open  diapa¬ 
son  alone,  then  register  it  afterwards.” 
His  reason  was  to  insure  absolute  clarity 
of  tone,  and  to  give  each  note  its  cor¬ 
rect  value,  and  not  diverting  the  mind 
with  the  use  of  the  stops.  In  the  choice 
of  stops  to  obtain  correct  tonal  color  and 
balance,  a  knowledge  of  the  orchestra  is 
highly  important.  The  three  families  (as 
they  are  called),  the  flutes,  strings  and 
reeds,  must  each  be  given  its  place.  For 
example,  if  a  passage  is  played  on  the 
strings,  and  a  change  is  thought  advis¬ 
able,  play  the  next  on  either  the  flutes 
or  reeds,  but  not  on  the  strings,  even  if 
on  a  different  manual,  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  contrast,  and  the  passage  will 
become  monotonous.  The  excessive  use 
of  the  strings  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Beautiful  as  they  are,  if  used  continually, 
they  become  tiresome  and  all  sounds 
alike.  The  organ  is  a  noble  instrument. 


To  give  the  grandeur  which  is  its  just 
due,  the  diapasons  and  flutes  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  take  precedence  over  the 
strings  and  reeds.  The  flute  work  is 
round  and  full  and  fills  the  space  with 
tone.  The  strings  carry,  but  do  not  fill- 
The  tremolo  should  be  used  sparingly. 
Constant  vibration  of  the  tone  becomes 
tiresome,  and  does  not  produce  the  effect 
the  performer  is  seeking  to  obtain.  In 
certain  passages  it  is  effective,  but  great 
discretion  must  be  exercised  in  its  use. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  against  the 
persistent  use  of  the  tremolo,  no;  only  in 
the  lighter  effects,  but  also  with  the  full 
organ,  when  the  stop  should  never  be 
drawn.  The  Vox  Humana  and  Vox  Ce¬ 
leste,  both  exceedingly  effective  in  their 
proper  place,  must  not  be  used  to  ex¬ 
cess  and  not  drawn  wi.h  full  organ  ef¬ 
fects.  The  eight-foot  tone  should  in 
variably  predominate  and  the  parts  al 
ways  be  well  balanced. 

How  few  play  the  hymns  well!  To 
play  an  interesting  service  and  give  an 
uplift  to  the  congregation  is  a  study  in 
itself.  Hymnology  is  an  all-important 
and  interesting  subject — too  often  neg¬ 
lected  and  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Hymns  must  be  played  with  a  firm  and 
steady  rhythm,  due  regard  being  given 
1o  the  words  and  sentiment  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed. 

SELECTING  SUITABLE  MUSIC 
FOR  STUDY  AND  SERVICE. 

It  is  a  common  fault  to  select  pieces 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  performer.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  turn  down  a  composition 
simply  because  it  looks  easy  and  can  be 
read  at  sight  without  effort.  Von  Billow 
said,  “There  are  no  easy  pieces.”  The 
great  artists  are  usually  remembered  for 
their  interpretation  of  some  simple  piece. 

For  instance,  Guilmant  for  his  Cradle 
Song,  Paderewski  for  his  Menuet,  Kreis- 
ler  for  Dvorak's  Humoresque  and  Ade¬ 
lina  Patti  for  Home,  Siveet  Home.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  pieces  in  the  medium  grade 
which  are  practical  value  and  suitable 
for  use  in  the  church  service.  Whije 
transcriptions  should  not  be  used  to  a 
large  extent,  there  are  many  pieces  which 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  organ 
and  can  easily  be  adapted. 

The  ambitious  and  progressive  student 
should  not  be  content  with  any  one  school 
of  organ  music,  but  select  the  best  from 
each.  Guilmant,  Widor,  Gigout,  Salome, 
Dubois,  Franck,  Vierne,  and  Bonnet 
(French)  ;  Bach,  Mendelssohn  Reger, 
Wermann,  Bibl,  Merkel,  Karg-Elert  and 
Rheinberger  (German)  ;  Capocci,  Bossi, 
Fumagalli  (Italian)  ;  Smart,  Hollins, 
Wolstenholme,  Stanford,  Lemare,  Tours, 
Bridge  and  Stainer  (English)  ;  Foote, 
Buck,  Parker,  Dunham,  Whiting,  Rogers 
and  J.  K.  Paine  (American).  The  above 
are  representative  names  from  each  school 
whose  works  are  well  known  and  largely 
played. 

Rules  are  easy  to  give,  but  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow.  Practice  and  preaching 
will,  however,  always  remain  widely 
apart.  One  fact  remains  unchanged,  and 
is  especially  true  in  the  rush  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  It  is  this :  “The  man  who  does 
not  keep  up  with  the  procession  will  soon 
find  himself  far  in  the  rear.”  Even 
though  an  organist  is  now  holding  a 
small  position,  it  may  not  be  long  before 
the  demands  will  be  largely  increased. 
The  man  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  times 
is  bound  to  Succeed,  and  will  surely 
make  a  steady  progress  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession  and  life  work. 
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npHE  contract  for  the 
cathedral  organ,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  came  to  us.  in 
spite  of  several  lower  bids. 
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!  GUILMANT’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
ORGAN  MUSIC  AND  ORGAN 
PLAYING. 

When  Alexandre  Guilmant  came  to 
Paris  from  his  home  among  the  fisher- 
folk  at  Boulogne-sur-mer,  the  status  of 
I  organ  music  and  organ  playing  was 
altogether  different  from  the  character 
and  high  standing  of  both  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  March  last.  In  1871 
Guilmant  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
French  Capital.  His  remarkable  play¬ 
ing  at  the  inauguration  of  the  organs 
at  St.  Sulpice  and  Notre  Dame  won 
instant  recognition,  and  caused  his  ap¬ 
pointment  at  “La  Trinite,”  where  he 
remained  thirty  years  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  bring 
about  a  radical  change  at  once  and  dis¬ 
pel  the  influence  created  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  This  all  had  to  come  gradu¬ 
ally  and  in  due  course  of  time,  coupled 
with  patience  and  hard  work. 

Guilmant  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
His  love  for  work  remained  to  the  end, 
even  during  his  summer  holidays,  when 
most  artists  welcome  a  chance  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  and  be  absent 
from  their  desk  and  organ  bench.  His 
early  studies  were  supervised  by  his 
father,  Jean-Baptiste  Guilmant,  who 
played  the  organ  in  the  Church  of  bt. 
Nicholas  in  Boulogne  for  nearly  fifty 
|  years.  Alexandre  Guilmant  studied 
harmony  with  Carulli,  and  journeyed 
to  Brussels  for  work  with  Lem’mens, 
who  quickly  recognized  the  unusual 
,  talent  of  his  gifted  pupil. 

GUILMANT’S  TRAINING. 

Guilmant  began  the  study  of  im- 
provization  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
i  worked  for  twenty  years  before  he  had 
developed  it  to  the  extent  his  audiences 
of  later  years  were  led  to  expect  from 
him.  Great  as  were  his  performances 
upon  the  organ,  Guilmant  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  remembered  for  his  marvelous 
>  improvizations.  The  ease  and  facility 
j  with  which  he  would  develop  the 

•  simplest  theme,  and  end  with  a  double 
■lugue,  will  perhaps  never  be  equaled. 

What  was  still  more,  he  made  his  im¬ 
provizations  interesting,  although  they 
were  always  scholarly  and  in  strict 
form.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 

•  could  not  have  been  recorded,  and  thus 
preserved  for  future  generations  to 
whom  it  will  remain  as  a  matter  of  h’s- 

itor.y.  In  his  extempore  playing  he 
■stood  alone.  Neither  his  father  nor  M. 
■Lemmens  could  begin  to  compete  with 
(his  wonderful  art,  which  everywhere 
held  audiences  spell-bound. 

Guilmant  was  a  disciple  of  Bach.  He 
(said,  “My  admiration  for  Bach  is  un¬ 
bounded.  I  consider  that  Bach  is 
(music.  Everything  else  in  music  has 
Some  from  him;  and  if  all  music  ex- 

•  epting  Bachs  were  to  be  destroyed, 

, music  would  still  be  preserved.  I  .find 

he  heart  of  Bach  in  the  Chorales  which 
ie  wrote  for  the  organ.  These  com- 
fine  in  a  wonderful  degree  musical 
science  wi  h  the  deepest  feeling,  and 
ire  ground  objects  of  study.” 

\ 

HIS  UNUSUAL  TECHNIC. 

Critical  estimates  of  M.  Guilmant’s 
)rgan  playing  must  always  include 
eference  to  one  great  feature,  the 
magnificent  underlying  pulsation,  the 
■  teady  rhythmic  beat,  which  was  al¬ 
ways  evident.  His  clear  and  logical 
'hrasing  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
!'he  works  of  Bach.  No  mechanical 
difficulties  were  apparent  in  his  play- 
jig  of  the  great  master’s  fugues,  or, 
Indeed,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  most 
hfficult  of  modern  technical  works, 
c  played  with  quiet  ease,  absolute 
nrety,  and  with  exquisite  refinement. 

Ie  always  considered  the  organ  to  be 
t  noble  instrument,  and  believed  firmly 

\ 
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that,  except  in  rare  cases,  original  com¬ 
positions  should  be  played  upon  it. 
He  did  not  favor  orchestral  transcrip¬ 
tions.  Although  he  arranged  several 
works,  he  considered  them  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  instrument.  He 
would  quote  Berlioz’s  “The  Organ  is 
Pope;  the  Orchestra,  Emperor,”  and 
add,  “Each  is  supreme  in  its  own  way.” 

Guilmant  was  a  prolific  composer; 
he  wrote  rapidly.  During  one  of  his 
American  tours  an  organ  piece  was 
written  en  route  from  New  York  City 
to  Philadelphia  and  completed  before 
arrival.  The  fugue  in  D  major  was 
written  in  a  single  evening,  and  the 
Second  Meditation  one  morning  be, fore 
breakfast. 

Guilmant  has  been  one  of  the  most 
forceful  inspiring  influences  to  awaken 
dignity  of  musical  sentiment  in  France. 
For  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  a  school  founded  by 
the  late  Charles  Bordes,  choirmaster  of 
St.  Gervais,  Paris,  and  located  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jaques.  He  devoted  one  day 
each  week  to  the  school,  a  labor  of 
love,  giving  instruction  in  ecclesiastical 
music.  In  1896  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  professor  of  the  organ  at  the 
Conservatoire  Nationale  in  Paris,  and 
taught  there  regularly  two  days  each 
week.  His  organ  classes  were  the  most 
successful  that  have  ever  been  held  in 
this  famous  institution,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  seventieth  birthday,  when  he 
spoke  of  retiring,  the  matter  would  not 
even  be  considered,  and  he  continued 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  best  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
Guilmant  s  music  is  in  the  remarkable 
influence  and  popularity  it  has  attained 
amongst  all  classes — the  liberal-minded 
educated  musician  and  critic,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  listener.  Guilmant  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  strict  legato— the  bel 
canto  of  the  singer,  and  now  almost  a 
lost  art  in  the  haste  of  the  present  day. 
Nothing  was  done  with  undue  haste  or 
without  preparation,  the  same  care  and 
attention  to  detail  being  followed  in 
everything  he  undertook.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  said,  “If  I  can  leave 
behind  me  a  correct  style  and  method 
of  organ  playing,  it  is  all  I  ask  for.” 

The  influence  exercised  over  his 
pupils,  and  in  imparting  to  them  the 
principles  for  which  he  lived,  showed 
the  character  and  nature  of  this,  the 
most  lovable  of  men.  Guilmant’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  destiny  of  organ  music 
extended  to  many  lands,  as  he  was  ea¬ 
gerly  sought  for,  and  traveled  exten¬ 
sively.  Whatever  place  he  will  fill  in 
the  history  of  his  beloved  France,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  no  country  will  his 
name  and  the  influence  of  his  art  live 
longer  than  in  the  United  States. 


HOLDING  THE  CHOIR  TO¬ 
GETHER. 

If  the  choir  is  to  be  held  together,  it 
is  necessary  to  create  an  interest  among 
the  members.  Vocalists  as  a  class  have 
not  the  same  theoretical  training  as  organ¬ 
ists,  and  therefore  there  are  many  points 
which  can  be  given  out  at  the  rehearsal 
which  are  new  to  them.  Give  a  choir 
member  the  idea  that  he  is  learning  some¬ 
thing  each  week  and  he  will  faithfully 
attend  rehearsals.  The  subject  of  dic¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  should  be  made  prom¬ 
inent,  and  a  certain  amount  of  drill  de¬ 
voted  to  it  at  each  rehearsal.  If  the 
anthem  is  quietly  hummed,  the  blending  of 
the  tone  will  be  improved,  as  well  as  the 


“mezzo  voce”  effects  greatly  enhanced. 
Detail  drill  in  attack,  precision,  shading 
and  the  many  points  that  arise  during  the 
course  of  a  rehearsal  should  all  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  with  absolute  quiet  on  the  part 
of  the  members.  The  results  are  usually 
better  when  the  organist  and  director  are 
one  and  the  same  person. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  rehearsing  ahead 
and  not  be  forced  to  hurriedly  prepare 
the  music  for  the  coming  Sunday,  but 
have  it  in  rehearsal  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance. 


THE  MIND  IN  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

It  is  not  alone  the  fingers  and  feet  that 
do  the  work,  but  back  of  this  and  of  still 
greater  importance  is  the  brain.  The 
mind  has  much  more  to  do  with  this  than 
it  is  credited  with.  The  mere  playing  of 
notes  counts  for  nothing.  Anyone  with 
a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  can  do 
this.  But  to  be  able  to  give  a  correct 
and  artistic  interpretation  of  a  musical 
work,  move  a  congregation,  or  give  sup¬ 
port  to  a  singer,  means  that  the  brain 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  performer  not  only  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  movement  of  the  piece,  but 
he  should  actually  hear  it  rhythmically 
before  the  start  is  made.  He  must  enter 
into  it  the  same  as  an  actor  fits  into  his 
part  before  he  is  seen  by  the  audience. 
One  must  be  thoroughly  absorbed  and  im¬ 
bued  with  the  idea  and  movement,  and 
then  begin.  To  count  a  measure  in  cor¬ 
rect  tempo  and  rhythm  before  beginning 
is  highly  recommended. 


PUTTING  YOUR  MIND  UPON  IT. 

A  good  hour's  work  with  absolute  con¬ 
centration  is  equal  to.  fre  ordinarily  de¬ 
voted  to  practice.  There  is  always  a 
reason  for  repeating  a  passage  or  phrase 
of  music.  The  student  should  know  why 
he  is  to  play  the  phrase,  and  what  he  is 
to  bring  out  of  it,  and  then  attack  it, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  repetitions 
necessary  for  a  correct  rendition  of  it. 
Concentration  is  difficult,  but  it  can  and 
must  be  mastered.  It  is  better  to  learn 
a  single  phrase  each  day  than  to  attempt 
several  pages  and  not  able  to  play  any 
of  it  well. 
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SOME  ENGLISH  MUSICAL  FES¬ 
TIVALS. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  asset  in 
English  musical  life,  all  things  consid¬ 
ered.  is  the  system  of  choral  festivals, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  workaday  people  and  make 
them  sing.  Americans  in  England  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  whole¬ 
hearted  interest  taken  by  the  people 
in  these  matters,  and  a  visit  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  city,  especially  one  of  the  smaller 
cathedral  cities  during  a  festival  week, 
is  an  interesting  object  lesson  in  the 
fact  that  music  plays  a  very  prominent 
part  in  English  national  life.  Almost 
everybody  in  England,  especially  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  country,  either 
sings  in  a  choral  society  or  has  aided 
in  the  support  of  one,  and  there  is  no 
town  or  village  so  small  but  some  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  form  a  choral 
society,  while  many  quite  small  and  iso¬ 
lated  places  support  flourishing  institutions 
of  this  type.  Interest  in  choral  music 
was  by  no  means  initiated  by  the  choral 
festivals,  but  it  has  certainly  been  fos¬ 
tered  by  them. 

Festivals  did  not  originate  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  course,  but  they  are  of  ancient 
heritage.  The  most  ancient  of  them 
still  exists.  It  is  not  of  much  musical 
significance,  but  it  deserves  mention 
because  its  very  "Britishness”  is  likely 
to  amuse  American  readers.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  was 
founded  in  1655  by  the  sons  of  clergy¬ 
men.  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  necessi¬ 
tous  clergy  and  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren.  It  consists  of  a  service  of  song 
held  annually  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
London,  followed  by  a  sermon,  and 
rounded  off  in  true  English  fashion  by 
a  dinner.  The  program  for  the  last  two 
centuries  has  consisted  mainly  of  the  Tc 
Deum  in  D  of  Purcell,  the  Utrecht  and 
Dettingen  Te  Deums  of  Handel,  the 
Overture  to  Esther,  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus,  and  two  anthems  specially  com¬ 
posed  by  Dr.  William  Boyce.  Latterly 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  new 
compositions  by  living  composers,  but  one 
or  more  of  the  above  works  are  in¬ 
evitably  performed.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  sermon  and  the  dinner  are  permanent, 
and  will  continue  through  the  rolling 
centuries. 

The  Three  Choirs  Festival  is  held 
yearly  in  the  cathedrals  of  Worcester, 
Gloucester  and  Hereford  respectively. 
This  festival  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and 
many  important  works  have  been  heard 
for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts. 
Among  the  large  number  of  works  which 
have  obtained  their  first  hearing  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  this  festival  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Horatio  Parker’s  Hora  Novissima, 
the  first  American  work  to  be  heard  at 
an  English  festival. 

The  Birmingham  Festival  originated  in 
1768,  and  is  now  given  triennially,  in  aid 
of  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital, 
whose  funds  it  has  enriched  by  over  half 
a  million  dollars.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  festivals  of  all  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  many  notable  works  have  been 
introduced.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  are  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  and  St. 
Paul.  Gounod’s  Redemption  and  Mors  et 
Vita,  Dvorak’s  Spectre’s  Bride  and 
Requiem,  and  Elgar’s  Dream  of  Ger- 
on tins.  Apostles,  and  Kingdom. 

The  Handel  Festival  at  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  is  an  important  function  in 
which  a  chorus  of  over  three  thousand 
members  take  part.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Handel’s  mus'e.  Latterly  it  has 
become  more  valuable  owing  to  the  fact 
that  its  very  able  present  conductor, 
Frederick  H.  Cowen,  has  managed  to  ex¬ 
tract  The  Messiah  from  its  bulldog  grip, 
and  to  present  other  works  of  Handel 


and  others  which  also  deserve  a  hearing. 
Space,  unfortunately,  will  not  permit  us 
to  mention  all  the  important  English 
festivals,  such  as  those  at  Leeds,  Cardiff, 
Norwich,  York,  North  Staffordshire, 
Brighton,  Blackpool,  though  all  these  are 
of  great  importance,  particularly  that  at 
Leeds,  where  Sterndale  Bennett,  Costa, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  Villiers  Stanford 
have  successively  filled  the  post  of  con¬ 
ductor.  Some  mention,  however,  must 
be  made  of  the  Sheffield  Festival,  because 
it  is  the  youngest,  and  in  some  ways  the 
most  flourishing.  Here,  perhaps  more 
than  anywhere,  the  idea  that  choral  sing¬ 
ing  must  necessarily  be  holy  in  character 
has  been  abandoned. 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  Etude 
Frederick  Corder  has  said  all  that  is  to 
oe  said  about  the  influence  religion  has 
had  upon  English  music.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  music  owes  much,  if  not 
everything,  to  religion,  but  most  modern 
English  musicians  are  inclined  to  think, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  that 
music  has  paid  her  debts  in  full.  Sheffield 
is  also  fortunate  in  possessing  one  of  the 
very  ablest  choir  trainers  England  has 
ever  produced  in  Dr.  Coward,  and  also 
has  the  services  of  Henry  J.  Wood,  Eng¬ 
land's  foremost  conductor. 


MAKING  THEORY  INTERESTING. 

The  subject  of  harmony  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  light  that  the  student 
does  not  have  a  chance  to  think  it  dull 
or  uninteresting.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a 
large  number  of  the  younger  organists  do 
not  realize  the  importance  or  necessity  of 
pursuing  the  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  every  organist  will  be  a  com¬ 
poser,  but  the  knowledge  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  will  aid  in  other  ways,  hor 
an  artistic  interpretation  of  a  musical 
work;  for  sight-reading,  transposition, 
modulation,  improvization,  etc.,  they  are 
indispensable. 

In  this  connection  the  ‘‘Rules  for  the 
Study  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,” 
by  Otis  M.  Carrington,  known  as  “Mo¬ 
zart’s  Ten  Commandments,"  are  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest. 

I.  Thou  shalt  form  no  other  sounds 
but  pleasant  ones. 

II.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  unalterable  rules.  Thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  to  them  nor  serve 
them ;  for  all  rules  may  be 
broken  by  thee,  when  thou  hast 
learned  why  such  rules  should 
not  be  broken. 

III.  Thou  shalt  not  carry  thy  parts  too 

high  nor  too  low ;  for  the  singer 
will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketh  him  out  of  his  range. 

IV.  Remember  augmented  intervals 

are  very  difficult  to  sing,  either 
for  thy  soprano,  or  thine  alto, 
or  thy  tenor,  or  thy  bass,  and 
for  this  reason  are  to  be  avoided. 

V.  Honor  thy  parts  by  giving  each  a 
smooth,  flowing  melody ;  that 
thv  music  may  be  long  in  the 
land  that  is  given  thee. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  have  consecutive 
fifths. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  have  consecutive 
octaves. 

\  III.  Thou  shalt  not  skip  from  the  fifth 
in  the  bass. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  relation, 
but  keep  thy  chromatically  al¬ 
tered  tones  in  the  same  part. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  double  thy  major 
dominant’s,  nor  thy  minor  sub¬ 
dominant’s,  thirds,  nor  any  dis¬ 
sonant  tones  of  thy  tonics,  or 
thy  dominants,  or  thy  sub¬ 
dominants,  or  their  relatives, 
either  major  or  minor. 

— W.  C.  Carl. 


THE  PRACTICAL  RECITAL  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  SUITABLE  FOR  A 
SMALL  ORGAN. 


PREPARED  BY  WILLIAM  C.  CARL. 


No.  I. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  flat.  .J.  S.  Bach 

The  Sandman . James  Carver  Alden 

Minuetto  in  B  flat . Filippo  Capocci 

Suite  in  G  major . James  H.  Rogers 

Prologue. 

Marche. 

Intermezzo. 

Toccata. 

Iven song . Edward  F.  Johnston 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose 

Saint-Saens 

Jubilate  Deo . Alfred  J.  Silver 

Prayer  and  Cradle  Song  .Alex.  Guilmant 
Marche  Heroique  de  J'eanne  d’Arc 

Th.  Dubois 

No.  II. 

Prelude  in  G  major . J  S.  Bach 

Romance .  W.m  Henry  Richmond 

Garotte  in  the  Ancient  Style 

Cli.  Neustedt 

Wedding  Music . Th.  Dubois 

Entree  du  Cortege 

Benediction  Nuptiale 
Laus  Deo. 

At  Twilight . Flaxington  Harker 

Spring  Song . Alfred  Hollins 

The  Celebrated  Largo . G.  F.  Handel 

Chant  Celeste . Mathews 

Toccata  in  A  major . MacMaster 

Barcarole . Win.  Foulkes 

March  for  a  Church  Festival 

W.  T.  Best 

No.  III. 

Cathedral  Prelude  and  Fugue./.  Y.  Bach 

A  Vision . Rudolph  Bibl 

Intermezzo . Joseph  Callaerts 

Suite  Gothique . Leon  Boellmann 

Introduction-Choral 
Menuet  Gothique 

Priere  a  Notre  Dame 
Toccata. 

Question  and  Answer.  ..  .Wolstenholme 

Pastorale  in  A . Joseph  Bonnet 

Andantine  in  D  flat . Lemur e 

Fantasia  in  F . Polleri 

Ave  Maria . Wm.  Henry  Richmond 

March  From  the  Ariane  Symphony 

Alex.  Guilmant 


SIR  JOHN  STAINER  ON  SOUND. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  musical 
sound  practically  does  not  exist  with¬ 
out  ears  to  take  it  in.  The  following 
extract  from  an  Oxford  lecture  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Stainer  will  make  this 
fact  clear; 

“Suppose  that  I  were  to  obtain  and 
set  up  machinery  by  which  the  organ — 
say,  in  Westminster  Abbey — could  be 
played  automatically.  Imagine  that  you 
are  all  of  you  with  me  in  that  building, 
that  I  set  the  machinery  going,  and  that 
you  hear  the  music  resounding  through 
the  beautiful  arches;  then  suppose  that 
we  all  leave  the  building,  lock  the  doors 
and  go  away— what  would  happen?  A 
child  would  reply;  ‘Why,  the  Abbey 
would  still  be  full  of  sound  and  music, 
although  there  would  be  nobody  there 
to  hear  it.’  Not  so;  there  would  be 
dead  and  complete  silence  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  and 
successful  working  of  the  automatic 
machinery.  Yes,  dead  silence! 

“The  molecular  disturbance  of  the  air 
would  certainly  go  on,  but  it  would 
go  on  in  absolute  silence.” 


Take  time  to  think  about  your  music. 
Few  people  realize  how  much  can  be  done 
with  a  little  steady  thinking  in  silence 
and  solitude.  “Solitude,”  said  James 
Russell  Lowell,  “is  as  needful  to  the  im¬ 
agination  as  society  is  wholesome  for  the 
character.” 


HOW  SCHUMANN-HEINK 
STRUGGLED. 


The  Musical  Courier’s  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  Arthur  Abell,  gives  an  inter- 
isting  account  of  the  success  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  has  achieved  in  the  country 
of  her  birth.  The  scene  of  her  greatest 
triumph  is  Hamburg,  where  she  suffered 
such  appalling  misery  in  earlier  days.  Her 
first  husband,  Heink,  was  a  drunkard  and 
a  spendthrift,  and  left  her  to  pay  his 
debts  out  of  the  salary  she  was  making 
at  that  time,  3,000  marks  (less  than  $900) 
a  year.  “The  sheriff  used  to  wait  at  her 
door  on  pay  days,  the  1st  and  16th  of 
the  month,  and  take  her  poor  little  earn¬ 
ings  away  from  her  by  force  to  pay  her 
husband’s  debts,”  says  the  Courier.  She 
'  was  too  poor  to  afford  a  servant,  and 
used  to  lock  the  children  up  so  that  they 
would  come  to  no  harm  while  she  was 
singing  at  the  opera.  She  was  haunted 
ly  the  fear  of  fire.  One  night  in  winter  the 
strain  proved  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
had  a  hemorrhage,  and  was  carried  home 
unconscious.  When  she  recovered  she 
found  herself  lying  in  an  ice-cold  room, 
\  ith  her  little  four-year-old  Lochten  vainly 
trying  to  warm  her  hands  in  her  apron. 
When  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  asked  the 
child  wdiat  she  was  doing,  the  child  got 
up  and  placed  a  piece  of  ice  in  her  moth¬ 
er’s  mouth :  “Mamma,”  she  said,  “you 
mustn't  talk,  because  if  you  do  the  blood 
will  come  again,  and  then  you  would  die; 
and  what  would  become  of  us  poor  chil¬ 
dren?”  On  her  recovery  she  succeeded 
in  getting  the  sympathetic  manager  to 
give  her  an  increase  in  salary,  but  even 
then  it  was  not  till  she  came  to  America 
that  she  earned  enough  money  to  bid 
goodbye  to  the  wolf  forever.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  she  looks  on  her  adopted  country 
as  her  home,  and  laughs  at  those  of  her 
compatriots  who  speak  of  her  as  the  “San- 
,erin  vom  Dollarland.”  Mme.  Schumann- 
Fleink  is  a  truly  great  artist,  and  it  seems 
incredible  that  musical  Germany  should 
pay  so  little  for  what  it  loves  so  much. 


THE  DOCTOR  HABIT 
And  How  She  Overcame  It. 

When  well  selected  food  has  helped 
the  honest  physician  place  his  patient 
in  sturdy  health  and  free  from  the 
“doctor  habit”  it  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction  to  all  parties.  A  Chicago 
woman  says: 

“We  have  not  had  a  doctor  in  the 
house  during  all  the  5  years  that  we 
have  been  using  Grape-Nuts  food.  Be¬ 
fore  we  began,  however,  we  had  ‘the 
doctor  habit’  and  scarcely  a  week  went 
by  without  a  call  on  our  physician. 

“When  our  youngest  boy  arrived,  5 
years  ago,  I  was  very  much  run  down  , 
and  nervous,  suffering  from  indigestion 
and  almost  continuous  headaches.  I 
was  not  able  to  attend  to  my  ordinary 
domestic  duties  and  was  so  nervous 
that  I  could  scarcely  control  mvself. 
Under  advice  I  took  to  Grape-Nuts. 

“I  am  now,  and  have  been  ever  since, 
we  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  food,  able 
to  do  all  my  own  work.  The  dyspepsia, 
headaches,  nervousness  and  rheumatism 
which  used  to  drive  me  fairly  wild,  have  I 
entirely  disappeared. 

“My  husband  finds  that  in  the  night 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Grape- 
Nuts  food  supplies  him  the  most  whole¬ 
some,  strengthening  and  satisfying 
lunch  he  ever  took  with  him.’  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Read  the  little  book.  “The  Road  to  j 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


the  etude 


Department  for  Violinists 


Edited  by  ROBERT  BRAINE 


VIOLIN  DUETS. 

The  use  of  violin  duets  is  a  much- 
j  neglected  branch  by  many  teachers, 
but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  means  of  developing  the 
musical  nature  of  a  pupil.  Mr.  A. 
Walter  Kramer,  in  a  lengthy  article  in 
-the  Violin  World,  calls  attention  to 
how  much  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  practice  of  good  violin  duets. 
He  notes  that  many  of  the  best  violin 
duets  are  written  in  sonata  form,  witli 
an  equal  division  of  themes  and  ac¬ 
companiment  between  first  and  second 
violin,  just  as  in  a  sonata  for  violin 
and  piano,  the  two  instruments  have 
the  themes  and  accompaniments  al¬ 
ternately.  The  practice  of  violin  duets 
forms  an  excellent  introduction  for 
string  quartet  and  other  ensemble 
work,  which  the  pupil  can  take  up 
later.  Playing  violin  duets  also  forms 
a  delightful  musical  pastime,  giving 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  pupil.  Air. 
Kramer  has  prepared  a  valuable  list 
of  violin  duets  of  various  grades  of 
difficulty,  by  eminent^  composers,  as 
follows : 


that  the  mysterious  sympathy  of  an 
audience  can  teach  the  young  violin 
soloist  secrets  in  expression  and  dra¬ 
matic  force,  which  the  most  eminent 
teacher  could  not  possibly  do.  Be¬ 
sides,  frequent  public  appearances  are 
the  sole  means  of  overcoming  that  dis¬ 
tressing  monster — stage-fright. 


i  Easy:  Pleyel,  op.  8.  Six  Little  Duets  ; 
Alard.  op.  22,  Elementary  Duets  ;  Le  Ber.ot 
op.  87.  Twelve  Easy  Duets :  Mazas.  op.  (Jo, 
Six  Very  Easy  Duets,  op.  MS,  Twelve  Little 
Duets;  Kalliyvoda,  op.  178,  Three  Very  Easy 
. duets.  Medium:  Alard,  o'p.  27,  Four  IJrii- 
iant  Duets;  Dancla,  op.  411,  Three  Brilliant 
Duets;  Fiorillo,  op.  10,  Six  Duets:  Ilaupt- 
hann.  op.  10,  Three  Duets  ;  Kalliwoda,  op. 
16,  Three  Progressive  Duets ;  Mazas,  op 
I  (I.  Six  Brilliant  Duets;  op.  62,  Three  Pro¬ 
gressive  Duets.  Difficult:  De  Beriot,  op.  57, 
hree  Concert  Duets ;  Hermann,  op  7 
three  Brilliant  Caprices  ;  Kalliwoda,  op.  70, 
wo  Brilliant  Duets;  Maurer,  op.  61.  Three 
'oncert  Duets ;  Molique,  op.  2,  Three  Con- 
ert  Duets ;  Bode,  op.  8,  Three  Duets ; 
pohr,  op.  3,  Three  Duets;  op.  0,  Two 
'nets;  op.  39,  Three  Duets:  op.  07.  Three 
•nets  ;  Viotti,  op.  22,  Three  Grand  Concert 
>uets. 

The  above  list  contains  some  of  the 
lost  interesting  and  melodious  violin 
■nets  in  musical  literature,  and  some 
•f  those  best  adapted  for  the  use  of 

tudents. 

Theodor  Leschetizky,  of  Vienna,  the 
iminent  teacher  of  piano,  who  was  the 
■acher  of  Paderewski,  strongly  advises 
,  msical  students  to  play  in  public  f re¬ 
cently.  He  considers  playing  for  audi- 
Hces  as  invaluable  for  developing  the 
nwers  of  expression  of  the  student,  since 
■le  latter  will  gain  many  new  ideas  of  ex- 
ession  and  style  while  under  the  mag- 
t:c  bond  of  sympathy  which  is  created 
■tween  audience  and  performer.  Every 
'acher  notices  that  the  really  talented 
ppils  in  his  class  play  very  differently 
tore  an  audience  from  what  they  do 
the  lesson  hour.  The  excitement 
id  influence  of  the  audience  inspire 
■  em  to  heights  of  expression  that 
ey  would  never  dream  of  in  their 
ivate  practice.  It  is  the  same  with 
tors;  they  cannot  do  their  best  work 
cept  under  the  stimulus  and  ap- 
ause  of  an  audience.  Experienced 
eatregoers  are  always  anxious  to  at- 
nd  a  performance  when  there  is  a 
dl  ho  ’se,  because  the  performance  is 
much  better. 

fWhile  it  is  certainly  not  wise  for  a 
mher  to  rush  his  pupils  before  an 
idience  before  they  are  technically 
i  -pared,  yet  they  should  be  given  fre- 
ent  opportunity  for  public  work  as 
n  as  they  are  even  approximately 
tdy.  My  own  experience  has  been 


THE  PROPER  POSITION. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  violinists  and  teachers  as  to 
the  proper  position  in  which  the  player 
should  stand  when  playing.  The  great 
majority  contend  that  the  player 
should  stand  on  the  left  foot,  with  the 
right  foot  somewhat  advanced,  the  left 
leg  acting  as  a  pillar  tor  the  support 
of  the  body.  A  few  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  best  to  stand  on  the 
right  leg  with  the  left  foot  advanced. 
Still  others  think  it  best  to  stand  with 
the  weight  of  the  body  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  right  and  left  legs, 
while  a  small  minority  contend  that  the 
common  sense  plan  would  be  to  shift 
occasionally  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
especially  if  the  piece  being  played  is  long 
and  the  one  rigid  position  becomes  irk¬ 
some  to  the  performer. 

One  famous  violinist,  I  think  it  was 
\  ieuxtemps,  had  a  habit  of  placing  his 
feet  together,  with  the  heels  touching, 
and  his  weight  equally  distributed  on 
the  right  and  left  legs.  This  position 
he  would  rigidly  retain  during  the  en¬ 
tire  performance,  his  body  swaying, 
however,  at  times  under  the  influence 
of  the  music. 

As  the  classical  and  most  used  posi¬ 
tion,  advocated  by  the  most  noted  vi¬ 
olin  teachers  of  history,  is  to  stand  on 
the  left  foot  with  the  right  advanced 
slightly,  it  is  probably  the  safest  for 
the  student  to  assume.  There  would 
be  no  great  harm  done,  however,  if  a 
violinist  should  assume  one  of  the 
other  positions,  provided  it  were  grace¬ 
fully  done  and  he  found  it  more  com¬ 
fortable. 

Teachers  should  insist  that  their  pu¬ 
pils  do  their  practicing  standing,  and 
not  sitting.  The  bowing  can  be  done 
much  more  freely  when  standing. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  r  ile  obtains 
in  several  European  orchestras  for  the 
violinists  and  viola  players  to  stand 
while  playing,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
symphony,  lasting  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  or  so.  When  Henry  Schradieck, 
the  Leipzig  violinist,  was  engaged  as 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  some  years  ago,  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  custom  of  having  all  the 
violinists  in  his  orchestra  in  Cincinnati 
stand  while  playing.  The  custom  was 
not  generally  adopted  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  no  American  orchestra,  re¬ 
quiring  it  at  present,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  position  of  the  violin  soloist  on 
the  stage  should  be  easy  and  graceful, 
and  there  should  be  no  frequent 
change  of  position,  wandering  around 
the  stage,  beating  time  with  the  foot, 
etc.,  all  of  which  faults  I  have  seen 
eminent  soloists  from  time  to  time 
commit.  A  graceful  position  and 
grace  in  playing  goes  a  long  way  with 
an  audience,  and  often  condones 
faults  in  the  actual  playing. 


TURN  OF  THE  BOW. 

Teachers  frequently  neglect  to  in¬ 
struct  their  pupils  in  what  is  known 
as  the  “turn”  of  the  bow — the  little 
connecting  motion  of  the  wrist  after 
i  the  stroke  has  reached  its  limit.  This 
is  as  important  to  separate  stroke 
bowing  as  the  springs  to  a  carriage; 
it  connects  the  strokes  smoothly, 
making  a  perfect  legato,  and  avoids  the 
jerky,  rough,  staccato  style  which  is 
present  when  these  “turns”  are  not 
made  with  the  wrist.  The  “turn”  is 
made  at  each  end  of  a  separate  stroke. 
As  soon  as  the  arm  stops  at  the  end 
of  a  stroke  the  wrist  alone  carries  the 
bow  a  little  further,  before  the  reverse 
stroke  is  begun,  thus  connecting  the 
tones,  as  could  be  accomplished  in  no 
ether  way.  If  the  wrist  is  kept  rigid 
at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  the  effect 
on  the  ear  is  as  if  rests  were  being 
introduced  between  the  notes,  the  rests 
occurring  during’’  the  process  of  re¬ 
versing  the  bow  by  the  arm.  Tech¬ 
nical  points  of  this  nature  are  rather 
difficult  to  describe  in  words,  but 
every  reader  has  opportunities  of 
watching  and  hearing  good  violinists 
occasionally,  and  can  watch  for  this 
turn,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  present 
at  the  end  of  each  stroke  if  the  violinist 
knows  how  to  bow  properly.  This  is 
one  of  the  small  details  in  violin  play¬ 
ing  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  minute  cog  in 
a  machine,  which  is  so  small  as  to  almost 
escape  notice,  and  yet  it  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  correct  running  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Every  violin  student  who  finds 
that  he  has  not  been  instructed  in  this 
matter  should  lose  no  time  in  calling  his 
teacher’s  attention  to  it,  and  ask  to  be 
instructed  in  it. 


LAZINESS  OF  PUPILS. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  lazy  animal,  and 
is,  on  occasion,  turned  aside  by  very 
slight  obstacles.  How  often  does  the 
violin  pupil  go  to  his  case  to  get  his 
violin  for  the  daily  practice,  and,  find¬ 
ing  a  string  broken,  give  up  practice 
for  the  day  from  sheer  laziness,  sim¬ 
ply  to  escape  the  trouble  of  putting 
on  a  new  string.  Then,  possibly  he 
has  no  new  string  to  replace  the 
broken  one,  for  violin  students,  as  a 
majority,  have  an  unaccountable  fail¬ 
ing  to  keep  an  extra  supply  of  strings 
on  hand.  This  may  interrupt  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  two  or  three  days,  until  the 
pupil  has  time  to  go  to  the  music 
store  and  get  a  new  string.  Besides 
broken  strings,  there  are  many  other 
minor  accidents  which  may  befall  the 
violin  and  bow,  and  every  teacher  can 
testify  how  much  these  delay  the  pu¬ 
pil  s  progress  and  interrupt  his  regu¬ 
lar  practice,  unless  he  is  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  methodical  and  painstaking  dis¬ 
position. 


TRASHY  MUSIC. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
the  cause  of  American  composition  is 
the  inane  love  of  trashy  music,  com¬ 
monplace  songs  and  rag  time.  The 
American  is  unlike  every  other  human 
being  in  this  respect.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  descend  to  the  lowest  levels 
in  art.  This  is  one  of  the  blots  upon 
cur  escutcheon  and  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  art  in  America  counts  so 
little.  Instead  of  being  ashamed  of 
this  degenerate  taste,  we  seem  to  glory 
in  it.  This  taste  must  be  overcome. 
We  must  win  the  people  to  a  better 
and  a  larger  conception  of  art.  We 
must  get  them  interested  in  American 
music  of  the  better  class  and  instill 
into  their  minds  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
couraging  American  effort. — Clarence  E. 
Le  Massena 
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The  Old  Renowned  Violin  House 
AUG.  GEMUNDER  &  SONS 

Makers  of  the  most  famous  Violins 

The  “Gemunder  Art”  Violins 


Endorsed  and  played  by  the  world’s  most 
famous  artists, 
bend  for  Catalog  No.  2-E  ;  also  No.  3-E  of  Old 
luddlesanda  sample  copy  of  The  Violin  Dor  Id 
and  btrmg  List,  all free. 


42  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


FR0S0L0N0  ANTONIO 


Now  Booking  Solo  Violinist 


l’upllfe 
Accepted 

Violin  technic  and  brilliancy  of  tone  a  Specialty. 

Pupil  of  Jacobson,  Sauret  and  Carl  Halier 

Artistic  Circulars  Sent  on  Application. 

Address  Onkenwald  Ave.,  Cor.  East  44  Place,  Chicago,  111. 


STENGER  VIOLINS 

u _ J-  .  -  ... 


Have  distinguishing  features  over 
all  other  modern  violins 


wwici  uiuucrn  violins 

Superior  Tone,  Pure  Oil  Varnish 
Fine  workmanship 

S.kl.l  •> _ _ _ A. _ 


and 


Sold  under  u  guarantee. 

2,  S’  .F-STEAGER.  Maker  of  Fine  Violins 
E.  >an  Huron  Street  CHICAGO 


Sawyer  Musical  Agency 

GISELA  WEBER 

Solo  Violinist 

Metropolitan  Opera  House 
New  York 


Bldg. 


Magic  String  Cloth  and  Oil 


A  wonderful  discovery  for  violins,  pianos,  ’cellos, 
guitars,  banjos  mandolins,  etc.  Gives  durability  and 
great  beauty  of  tone  to  all  gut  strings.  Guaranteed 
to  remove  rust  front  steel  and  wire  strings.  Combi¬ 
nation  sent  anywhere  for  25c.  Endorsed  by  lead- 
17  artists  Barr  Sales  Co.,  961  St.  Nicholas  Ave., 
New  YorkCity.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Engravers  and  Printers 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADF 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


Turn  Easy  Tabs  for  turning  Music,  1 5c 
Schlieckert’s  Safety  Violin  Holder,  75c 
Violinist’s  Common  Sense  Shoulder  Pad,  50c 
Strad  Cleaner  for  Violins  and  Bows,  35c 
Program  Numbers  for  Concert  and  Dance,  set  60c 
Lignum  Vita  Piano  Polish,  40c  Hirsch’s  Music  Covers 

Write  for  circulars.  At  music  stores  or  sent  postpaid. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Arthur  T.  Hirsch,  637  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


ROOT  VIOLINS 


For  over  half  a  century 
the  Root  Violins  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  de¬ 
notes  perfection  in  violin 
construction. 


Prices  $5.00 
<o  $150.00 


Purchasers  mar  ex* 
...  change  any  instrument 

at  any  time  for  a  higher  grade  and  have  full  value  allowed 

s . .  r°f  handsome  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors— violins’ 

guitars,  mandolins  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Easv  music 
for  beginners  a  specialty. 


E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 
8  Patton  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CORDE  DE  LUXE 

VIOLIN 


The  Best 
Hot  Weather 
Silk 

USED  BY  LEADING  ARTISTS 
15c  Each  $1.50  per  Dozen 

Catalog  of  fine  violins  sent  free 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  -  Boston,  Mass,  j 
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Please  mention  THE  ETHDE  wlien  addressing 
our  adveitisers. 
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SHOW  THE  PUPIL  HOW. 

The  long-experienced  professional  finds 
little  difficulty  in  tuning  and  keep¬ 
ing  his  instrument  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  student  and  amateur 
it  is  a  momentous  affair.  The  experi¬ 
enced  violinist  can  put  a  string  on  the 
violin  in  one  or  two  minutes  by  the 
watch,  the  inexperienced  pupil  may 
tinker  around  ten  or  fifteen. 

The  moral  of  this  preface  is,  that 
it  is  absolutely  the  first  duty  of  the 
violin  teacher  to  show  his  pupils  how 
to  tune  and  to  take  care  of  their  in¬ 
struments.  I  have  known  poor  teach¬ 
ers  to  succeed  in  building  up  a  good 
business,  where  far  better  teachers 
failed,  simply  because  the  former  at¬ 
tended  to  these  very  important  de¬ 
tails  and  the  latter  did  not.  How  can 
a  violin  pupil  make  proper  progress  if 
he  cannot  tune  his  violin  eorectly?  He 
will  show  very  little  progress  at  the 
lesson  hours,  if  he  has  been  practicing 
on  a  violin  badly  out  of  tune  in  the 
intervals  between. 

The  violin  teacher  who  expects  to 
build  up  a  good  teaching  business  must 
be  practical.  He  must  do  like  the 
manufacturers  of  the  safety  razors — 
make  things  easy  for  his  patrons.  This 
the  average  violin  teacher  does  not  do. 
He  tunes  the  pupil’s  violin  himself 
when  the  lesson  commences  instead  of 
having  the  pupil  do  it  himself  under 
the  teacher’s  direction,  and  may  make 
a  few  vague  suggestions  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals  about  the  care  of  the  instrument. 
Since  there  is  no  class  of  instruments 
in  which  so  much  is  required  of  the 
performer  in  the  way  of  tuning,  and 
looking  after  the  adjustment  of  the 
various  parts,  as  string  instruments, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  teacher 
should  use  extraordinary  pains  in  in¬ 
structing  his  pupils  in  these  matters. 

Many  violin  teachers  will  contend 
that,  as  many  of  their  pupils  come  for 
only  a  single  lesson  a  week,  and  that 
possibly  but  for  thirty  minutes,  they 
cannot  afford  to  devote  so  much  of 
the  lesson  hour  to  these  matters.  They 
would  find,  however,  that  their  pupils 
would  make  far  better  progress  in  the 
long  run,  if  they  would  devote  half  or 
even  all  of  the  lesson  period  for  a  few 
lessons,  to  instruction  in  tuning  and 
care  of  the  violin,  until  the  pupil  has 
mastered  it.  Every  pupil  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  get  some  little  text  book 
on  the  violin,  of  which  there  are  sev¬ 
eral,  something  on  the  type  of  Honey- 
man’s  Violin  and  How  to  Master  It, 
in  which  the  process  of  tuning,  care 
of  the  violin,  etc.,  are  described  at 
length.  The  pupil  should  be  instructed 
to  study  such  a  work  as  if  it  were  a 
school  text  book,  and  in  this  way  he 
will  learn  an  immense  number  of  facts 
about  the  violin  which  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  the  teacher’s  time  to 
tell  him. 

Violin  teachers  would  also  find  it  an 
advantage  to  give  their  pupils  class 
lessons  on  these  'subjects  once  in  a 
while,  in  which  they  could  instruct 
them  how  to  tune,  how  to  put  on 
strings,  and  many  other  things  so 
necessary  to  know.  This  would  not 
take  up  much  of  the  teacher’s  time, 
and  would  be  much  appreciated  by  pu¬ 
pils  and  their  parents,  besides  proving 
of  the  greatest  practical  advantage  to 
the  progress  of  the  pupil.  It  is  such 
little  evidences  of  interest  in  the  pupil’s 
welfare,  on  the  teacher’s  part,  which  es¬ 
tablishes  his  popularity  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  community. 

The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the 
pupil  knows  how  to  tune  his  violin, 
that  he  keeps  an  extra  set  of  strings 
on  hand  at  all  times,  that  his  rosin 
is  in  good  condition,  and  that  his  vi¬ 


olin  is  properly  strung,  with  strings 
that  are  comparatively  new,  not  false, 
and  in  good  condition  in  every  way. 
Many  pupils  get  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
their  violins  at  home  when  they  come 
for  their  lessons,  and  ask  for  the  loan 
of  one  of  the  teacher’s  violins  for  use 
during  the  lesson  hour.  This  practice 
should  be  frowned  on  by  the  teacher, 
as  he  should  see  each  pupil’s  violin 
once  or  twice  a  week,  to  see  that  it  is 
in  proper  condition. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  FOR  THE 
HAND 

The  European  musical  press,  espec¬ 
ially  the  journals  devoted  to  violin 
playing,  have,  during  the  past  year, 
devoted  much  space  to  the  subject  of 
physical  culture  for  the  left  hand  of 
the  violinist,  with  the  idea  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  stretch  of  the  fingers,  loosen¬ 
ing  the  joints,  developing  suppleness 
of  the  fingers,  etc.  Several  systems 
have  been  published  and  various  forms 
of  apparatus  invented,  and  a  few  per¬ 
sons  are  devoting  themselves  to  this 
physical  culture  of  the  hand  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  A  great  deal  of  discussion 
has  been  provoked,  and  violinists  have 
written  communications  to  the  jour¬ 
nals  by  the  column,  some  for  and  some 
against  the  systems.  Several  violin¬ 
ists  of  world-wide  fame  have  endorsed 
some  of  the  systems  in  signed  testi¬ 
monials. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  hand  by  corks,  that  is,  by 
placing  corks  between  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
and  pushing  them  down  to  the  sock¬ 
ets  of  the  fingers.  The  corks  are  left 
in  this  position  several  minutes  daily, 
the  object  being  to  develop  the  stretch¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  fingers.  In  a  few 
days  the  exercise  is  commenced  of  open¬ 
ing  and  shutting  the  fingers,  still  holding 
the  corks,  first  together  and  then  separ¬ 
ately,  to  develop  independence  of  finger 
action.  May  claim  to  have  been  helped 
by  this  process. 

The  European  systems  consist  of  many 
devices  of  a  similar  nature  and  various 
form  of  apparatus  scientifically  designed 
to  develop  stretching  and  suppleness  and 
help  the  circulation.  Many  claim  to  have 
been  helped  by  the  exercises.  One  en¬ 
thusiastic  lady  violin  player,  in  a  com¬ 
munication,  claims  that  when  she  com¬ 
menced  the  use  of  one  of  the  systems 
she  could  hardly  stretch  an  octave,  and 
her  fingers  were  so  short  and  stumpy 
that  she  could  barely  reach  the  first  C 
above  the  staff  (half  tone  extension  from 
the  first  position),  although  she  had  been 
playing  for  years.  After  a  year  of  the 
exercises  of  the  system  she  was  able 
to  master  and  play  in  public  Bruch’s 
G  Minor  Concerto  with  great  success. 

As  far  as  known  these  systems  have 
not  come  into  use  in  this  country,  nor 
are  there  any  teachers  of  physical  cul¬ 
ture  for  the  left  hand  of  violinists  here, 
as  in  London  and  other  large  Eu¬ 
ropean  cities.  The  systems  have  be¬ 
come  a  fad  mostly  with  amateurs  and 
students,  and  a  few  professionals  have 
endorsed  them.  The  greatest  Eu¬ 
ropean  teachers  of  the  violin,  however, 
seem  to  think  that  from  five  to  eight 
hours’  daily  practice  on  the  violin 
forms  sufficient  physical  culture  for 
the  left  hand,  without  any  special  ex¬ 
ercises,  away  from  the  violin.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  good  might  be  accomplished 
by  such  exercises,  since  scientific  phy¬ 
sical  culture  has  accomplished  won¬ 
ders  in  other  branches  of  human  mus¬ 
cular  activity. 


POPULARITY  OF  THE  PIANO. 

One  cause  of  the  immense  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  piano  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  ready  for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
With  two  tunings  a  year  a  good  piano 
will  stand  in  tune  fairly  well,  and  in 
these  days  of  perfection  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pianos,  repairs  are  rarely 
necessary.  Contrast  this  instant  avail¬ 
ability  with  the  case  of  the  violin, 
where  the  player  has  to  keep  the  in¬ 
strument  properly  strung,  and  con¬ 
stantly  to  keep  timing  it.  He  must 
also  see  that  he  has  strings  of  good 
quality,  and  that  they  are  not  false 
when  strung  on  the  violin.  He  must 
watch  that  the  bridge  is  kept  perpen¬ 
dicular,  and  the  violin  wiped  clean  and 
kept  free  of  rosin  after  playing  each 
day.  He  must  also  watch  that  the  in¬ 
strument  is  not  unglued  in  any  part, 
and  must  take  the  violin  to  the  re¬ 
pairer  to  have  the  fingerboard  leveled 
where  grooves  have  been  cut  in  the 
surface  from  the  pressure  of  the  fing¬ 
ers  of  the  left  hand.  Thesd  are  only 
a  few  of  the  cares  of' the  violinist. 
Then  the  bow  must  be  kept  rosined 
and  must  be  re-haired  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals;  it  must  also  have  the  hair 
tightened  before  beginning  to  play. 
The  violin  and  bow  are  fragile  instru¬ 
ments,  and  all  sorts  of  accidents  hap¬ 
pen  to  them,  making  frequent  visits 
to  the  repair  shop  necessary.  The  vio¬ 
linist  must  attend  to  all  these  details 
himself. 


A  TROUBLE  MAKER 
Coffee  Poison  Breeds  Variety  of  Ills. 

A  California  woman  who  didn’t  know 
for  twenty  years  what  kept  her  ill, 
writes  to  tell  how  she  won  back  her 
health  by  quitting  coffee: 

“I  am  54  years  old,”  she  says,  “have 
used  coffee  all  my  life  and  for  20  years 
suffered  from  indigestion  and  insomnia. 
Life  was  a  burden  and  a  drag  to  me  all 
the  time,  and  about  once  a  year  my  ail¬ 
ments  got  such  hold  upon  me  that  I 
was  regularly  ‘sick  in  bed’  for  several 
weeks  each  time. 

“I  was  reluctant  to  conclude  that 
coffee  was  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  but 
I  am  thankful  that  I  found  out  the 
truth. 

“Then  I  determined  to  use  Postum 
exclusively — for  a  week  at  first — for  I 
doubted  my  ability  to  do  without 
coffee  for  any  length  of  time.  I  made 
the  Postum  carefully,  as  directed,  and 
before  the  week  expired  had  my  re¬ 
ward  in  a  perceptible  increase  in 
strength  and  spirits. 

“Seeing  the  good  that  my  short  ex¬ 
periment  had  accomplished,  I  resolved 
to  continue  the  use  of  Postum,  cutting 
out  the  coffee  entirely.  This  I  did  for 
nine  months,  finding,  daily,  increased 
cause  for  gratification  at  my  steadily 
improving  health.  My  indigestion  grad¬ 
ually  left  me,  my  sleep  returned,  I 
gained  26  pounds  in  weight,  my  color 
changed  from  sallow  to  a  fresh,  rosy 
hue  and  life  became  a  blessing. 

“Then  I  thought  I  would  try  coffee 
again,  and  did  so  for  a  few  weeks. 
The  punishment  for  deserting  my  good 
friend,  Postum,  was  a  return  of  my  old 
troubles. 

“That  taught  me  wisdom,  and  I  am 
now  and  shall  be  all  my  life  hereafter 
using  Postum  exclusively  and  enjoying 
the  benefits  it  brings  me.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


SOME  TOOLS  OF  SPECIAL 
-VALUE 

TO  THE  PIANO  TEACHER 


There  is  material  among  the  mass  of 
musical  publications  which  is  effective  as 
musical  tools,  but  it  must  be  sought  out. 
Such  material  is  here  described  and  the 
piano  teacher  will  find  them  tools  well 
adapted  to  certain  definite  ends. 


TWENTY-FOUR  SELECTED 
STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  J.  CONCONE 

furnish  splendid  material  for  developing 
finger  dexterity,  lightness  of  wrist,  singing 
tone,  a  control  of  legato  and  staccato 
and,  withal,  phrasing.  These  are  essentials 
which  every  piano  teacher  is  earnestly  striv¬ 
ing  to  develop  in  his  pupils.  A  set  of 
studies  so  perfectly  combining  a  happy 
union  of  pedagogic  value  with  distinctively 
musical  characteristics  is  hard  to  find,  and 
in  this  edition,  enriched  by  careful  annota¬ 
tions,  the  teacher  will  surely  have  a  tool 
well  adapted  to  the  end  he  has  in  view. 


THIRTY-SELECTED  STUDIES 

By  STEPHEN  HELLER 
From  Op.  45  46  and  47 

is  another  tool  of  definite  value.  The 
enthusiastic  teacher  always  finds  it  a  de¬ 
light  to  teach  these  studies  of  Heller’s. 
So  well  adapted  are  they  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  discriminating  touch,  a  fine  sense 
of  rhythm,  and  artistic  phrasing  that  the 
teacher  who,  realizing  their  purpose,  uses 
them  to  accomplish  this  end  is  invariably 
gratified  with  the  results  attained.  They 
are  as  effective  as  a  keen-edged  axe  is  to  the 
felling  of  a  tree.  And  so  varied  are  they 
as  to  style,  movement  and  musical  content 
that  the  pupil  finds  his  interest  newly 
aroused  with  each  successive  study.  This 
edition  has  an  interesting  sketch  of  Heller 
and  annotations  by  eminent  teachers  which 
add  immensely  to  the  worth  of  the  edition 
as  a  musical  tool.  Price,  $1.50. 


Nos.  3346-3347.  Grades  I  to  III 

SELECTED  STUDIES  FROM 
A.  LGESCHHORN 

Edited  and  Graded  by  Jas.H.  Rogers 

In  the  composer’s  mind,  technical  effects 
stood  first,  yet  each  study  is  of  marked 
musical  worth,  pleasing  and  practical.  The 
selections  are  short  and  each  stands  for  a 
specific  technical  as  well  as  musical  purpose. 
The  books  make  a  valuable  supplement  to 
any  instruction  book,  giving  the  pupil  en¬ 
couraging  material  for  supplementary  study. 
The  modernness  of  these  pieces  will  appeal 
to  the  progressive  teacher.  Price,  $1.00  each. 


THE  FIRST  STUDY  OF  BACH 

Introductory  to  the  “Little  Preludes” 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Maurits  Leefson 

This  novel  and  highly  attractive  little  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  good  teachers. 
It  is  universally  felt  that  the  early  study 
of  Bach  gives  to  young  players  a  melodic 
refinement  and  a  clearness  of  finger  which 
nothing  else  does  give.  The  great  trouble 
has  been  to  find  something  easy  enough, 
since  even  the  two-part  Inventions  can 
hardly  be  attacked  earlier  than  the  fourth 
gfade,  and  are  difficult  aud  trying  even  there. 

A  few  of  these  seventeen  selections  can  be 
studied  even  during  the  second  grade.  The 
others  are  easily  available  during  the  third 
grade.  The  book,  therefore,  fills  a  place  in 
elementary  pianistie  education  which  has  not 
been  previously  covered.  Most  of  the  work 
is  in  two-voice  form.  Price,  50  cents. 

SELECTED  “CZERNY”  STUDIES 

Revised,  Edited  and  Fingered,  w  ith  Copious 
Annotations  by  Emil  Liebling 
In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

WITH OFT  CZERNY  THERE  WOULD  BE 
NO  MODERN  TECHNIQUE. 

The  pianistie  world  is  returning  to  Czerny 
very  fast.  This  work  represents  a  diligent 
sifting  and  careful  selection  of  material  from 
the  entire  works  of  Czerny,  including  all  the 
popular  opus  numbers,  together  with  many 
less  known,  but  equally  meritorious  studies. 
Mr,  Liebling’s  editorial  work  has  been  of 
the  most  exact  and  painstaking  character 
from  both  the  technical  and  interpretative 
sides.  Such  a  selection  embodies  the  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  experience  of  a  lifetime:  the 
student  and  young  teacher  alike  are  saved 
the  enormous  task  of  individual  selection  and 
are  the  recipients  of  valuable  actual  musical 
instruction,  representing  in  reality  an  other¬ 
wise  large  outlay  of  money  in  tuition. 

This  Czerny  edition  ranks  with  the  Von- 
Ruelow,  Tausig,  Cramer  and  Clementi  Stud¬ 
ies  and  should  be  classed  with  their  work. 
It  is  a  great  saver  of  time  and  effort  and 
has  gained  widespread  and  instantaneous 
recognition  and  popularity.  The  three  vol¬ 
umes,  which  are  carefully  and  closely 
graded,  the  studies  being  arranged  in  pro- 
gessive  order,  range  in  difficulty  from  the 
early  second  to  the  seventh  grade. 
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WEAK  EYES?  INFLAMED? 

^uSKlART?  FULL  OF  STICKS  — 
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1 y  toilet.  Booklet  free. 

OLD  EVERYWHERE  25<t 


will  bring  you  a  book  of 

Gouraud’s  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

This  charming  little  booklet  of  perfumed 
powder  leaves  may  be  slipped  into  the  purse 
to  use  on  all  occasions.  They  are  amazingly 
refreshing  after  exposure  to  wind ,  snow  or 
dust. 


FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Proprietor 

37  Great  Jones  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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MARCH,  1912 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 

professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 

9292  Attention!  March,  G.  Lindsay  1  25 

9294  On  Tiptoe,  Scherzo,  C.  Lind¬ 
say  .  1  05 

Spirit  of  Progress,  March, 

H.  Engelmann .  3 

9270  Old  Norwegian  Folk-Song, 

R.  Hasert . '  3 

1275  Full  Moon  (Mondnaclit- 

1  Idylle),  J.  Holzer .  3 

0276  Alpine  Echoes  (Alpenk- 

liinge),  J.  Holzer .  3 

1277  Maybells  Chiming  (Maiglock- 
chen).  Polka  Mazurka,  J. 

Holzer  .  3 

1280  Sunset  in  the  Mountains',  Op 

197.  C.  W.  Kern . .  3 

279  Thistledown  Waltz,  H.  Loeb- 

Evarns  .  3 

)315  On  the  Campus,  Caprice,  it. 

S.  Morrison .  3 

1317  On  the  Gridiron,  Galop,  R.  8. 

Morrison  .  3 

With  the  Girls,  Waltz,  R. 

8.  Morrison .  3 

The  Huntsman  (Dor  Jilgers- 
mann).  Op.  272,  No.  2 

F.  Sabathil . ’  3 

282  In  the  Greenwood  (Im  Wal- 
desgriin).  Op,  272.  No.  1. 

F.  Sabathil . 3 

278  Dancing  Cupids,  Intermezzo. 

F.  P.  Atherton .  314 

Cavalry  March  (Cavallerie- 
Marsch),  Op.  4  G  F 

Hompesch  .  3 14 

Singing  Waters.  Arabesque! 

Op.  214,  F.  P.  Atherton.  .  4 
Chanson  du  Matin,  Op.  12. 

H.  Ilackctt .  4 

305  Entreaty,  Romance,  Op.  267, 

No.  1,  For  Left  Hand 

Alone,  H.  Lichner .  4 

186  Romance,  Op.  8.  No.  2, 

Rachmaninoff  . 6 

PIANO  DUETS. 

300  Ju-Ju  (Jou-joux)  Polka,  F 

Behr  .  ’  o 

312  Cavalry  March  (CavalleiiV- 
Marsch),  Op.  4.  Q.  p 

Hompesch  . 3 

,..’81  Carmen  Overture,  G.  Bizet.  .  3 

I  SIX  HANDS. 

94  Marche  (Morceaux  bril¬ 
liants).  Op.  183  No.  X.L 
Streabbog  . ' 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

21  Album  Leaf  (Albumblatt) , 

°P-T126'  No‘  2-  Horvath  3 
05  The  Juvenile  Violinist.  F. 

*  A.  Franklin  .  !_•> 

68  Rlpogenus  Mazurka.  F.  Hahn  6 
6J  Berceuse,  H.  Beaumont .  3 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

87  Cradle  Song  (An  der  Wiege). 

Op.  68,  No.  5.  E.  Grieg .  .  .  4 
Festal  Processional  March. 

Op.  30,  II.  llackett .  3 
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297 

,267 


84 


)5  Berceuse  No.  2.  R.  Kinder'. 
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March,  It.  Kin- 
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SONGS. 

Father,  Hear  Me,  /’.  D.  Bird!  3 
I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 

Lives,  P.  D.  Bird .  3 

Smiles  and  Frowns,  J.  M. 

Field .  3 

Life's  Golden  Morn,  Hurt- 

well-Jones  .  3 

King  of  Love  My  Shepherd 
Is,  The,  Vocal  Duet,  A.  tr 

Lansing  .  4 

*'4  Thou  Art  Like  Unto" 'a 

!  7  n  F'  McCollin .  3 

' J  Gold.  Glittering  Gold.  The 
t  O  n  M1ser’g  SoU8’  11  ■  1‘etrie.  3 

2  Come  Unto  Me,  J.  E.  Roberts.  3 
8  Jesus,  Saviour,  Hold  Mv 

„  ..Hand,  R.  M.  Stults . 3 

-  My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee, 

Vocal  Duet,  J.  C.  War- 

hurst  .  3 

.8  Dear  Little  Hut,  T.  B.  Gallo¬ 
way  .  o 

1  Sotny  Now  the  Light  of’ Day", 

B.  La  Ross . .  3 

3  With  Broken  Heart.  E.  D. 

\  La  Rosfi  . \  *  o 

|7  Lad-O,  .4.  C.  Quinlan...  3 

J  Bells,  Waltz  Song, 

[  A.  Wooler .  4 

rAVOsnV^S\?.^RUSFS  AND  pART 
j  SONGS— MIXED  VOICES. 

>3  Glory,  O  God,  for  Evermore, 

Easter  Anthem,  F  II 

\  Brackett  .  '3 

S  ’7  Fear  Not  Ye,  O  Israel,  !/. 

L.  Roberts .  3 

My  Redeemer’s  Praise,  T. 

It.  W illiams . ’  ’  3 

Suffer  Little  Children,  R.  M. 

oIMit?  •••••■!•,  3 

Morn's  Roseate  Hues  Have 
Decked  the  Sky,  Easter 

Anthem.  W.  Berwald .  4 

Lord.  Thy  Glory  Fills  the 
Heaven.  0.  M.  Schocbel.  .  3 

Love  Divine,  8.  F.  XV  id  me  r.  3% 

Gentlv  Bead  ‘ 

us,  w.  R.  Waghorne .  3%  ,15 


.50 


.50 

.50 


.60 


.15 

.10 


Presto  Con  Furio 


Finale 


Gouraud’s  Oriental  Cream  is  a 

liquid  powder,  far  surpassing  the  dry 
powders  that  have  to  be  applied  so  fre¬ 
quently  to  gain  the  desired  effect.  It 
whitens,  softens  and  clears  the  skin. 
It  is  absolutely  free  from  grease  thus 
preventing  it  from  encouraging  the 
growth  of  hair. 

Gouraud’s  Oriental  Cream  has 

been  in  actual  use  for  nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  which  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  its  superiority.  If  you  will 
use  it  regularly,  you  will  knew  why  it  has 
been  popular  for  so  many  years.  Any 
first-class  druggist  or  department  store 
can  supply  you,  or  on  receipt  of  31.50  we 
we  will  send  you  a  bottle  direct. 

A  sof  ,  velvety  sponge  must  always  be 
used  for  applying  Gouraud’s  Oriental 
Cream.  It  is  wise  to  procure  one  of 

Gouraud’s  Oriental 
Velvet  Sponges 

which  are  imported  specially  from  the 
Adriatic  sponge  fisheries.  Of  firm,  close 
texture,  absolutely  free  from  dust,  dirt 
and  grit,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
applying  Gouraud’s  Oriental  Cream. 

In  dust-proof  boxes,  ready  for  use. 

Price,  50c.  each  direct. 


Introduzione  Tremulo 


Pizzicato 


Majestoso 


The  Cadenza  * 


Staccato 


Fermato  ad  Libatum 


•  1W4-  B-U-JIuauw  8 


Fur  Tin  PimpusFreckusMurphew& 

AU-BleMTSHES  of  Tilt  CUTICLE. 


PRCPARlD  BY 

FERD.T.  HOPKINS. 

iJCCtSiORTO 


37  Great  Jones  St.,  -  New  York 

PRICE  $150 PER  BOTTLE.  ^ 


The  Virtuoso’s  Triumph 


THE  fashion  of  the  present  day 
demands  that  the  complexion 
of  the  well-groomed  woman 
shall  be  clear  and  of  a  snowy  white¬ 
ness.  To  possess  these  necessary 
requirements,  invest  at  once  in  a 
bottle  of 

GOURAUD’S 

ORIENTAL 

CREAM 

and  enjoy  the  charms  that  are  so 
admired  in  a  fashionable  woman. 
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ST.  PATRICK’S  BIRTHDAY 
MUSICAL. 

(A  musical  for  Junior  Club.) 

We  sent  our  invitations  for  Saturday, 
as  this  year  St.  Patrick’s  birthday  comes 
on  Sunday.  We  cut  shamrocks  from 
white  bristol  board  and  used  green  ink, 
requesting  our  guests  to  wear  something 
green.  The  invitations  wore  sealed  en¬ 
velopes,  and  two  green  one-cent  stamps 
were  used  in  place  of  the  ordinary  two- 
cent  pink  one.  The  decorations  were  con- 
lined  to  green  and  white  because  they 
were  easiest  and  cheapest.  The  club  girls 
wore  white  dresses  with  tea  aprons  of 
■  green  tarltan.  As  favors  each  boy  had  a 
wiggly  paper  snake,  and  each  girl  a  bon¬ 
net  made  of  green  crepe  paper.  lhese 
were  effective  and  added  much  to  our 
decorative  scheme.  Green  paper  sham¬ 
rocks  dangled  from  the  chandeliers  and 
doorways,  and  were  scattered  over  our 
white  table  cloth. 

The  musical  program  was  an  hour  long, 
and  each  item  was  announced  by  the 
president,  who  wore  a  long  cape  of  green. 

1.  0  The  Shamrock . Thomas  Moore 

(Enter  club  girls,  swinging  festoons  of 

green.  Bowing  to  the  president  and 
guests,  they  circle  around  the  piano  and 
recite:) 

“Through  Erin’s  Isle, 

To  sport  a  while, 

As  Love  and  Valor  wandered, 

With  Wit,  the  sprite, 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  squander’d. 

Where  they  pass, 

A  triple  grass 

Shoots  up,  with  dewdrops  streaming, 

As  softly  green 

As  emeralds  seen 

Through  purest  crystal  gleaming. 

O  the  Shamrock,  the  green  immortal 
Shamrock, 

Chosen  leaf  of  Bard  and  Chief. 

Old  Erin’s  native  Shamrock ! 

2.  Piano:  March  Wind . MacDowell 

3.  Songs  Kathleen  Mavourneen. 

4.  Legendary  Lore.  ( Our  president  told 
this  story:)  “‘In  the  north  countree’  tiny 
elfin  folk  are  supposed  to  play  enchanting 
strains  upon  their  pipes  in  the  month  of 
March,  which  awaken  the  seeds  and  buds 
from  their  long  winter  sleep;  finally,  as 
the  sweet  music  penetrates  deeper  and- 
deeper  into  the  earth,  the  little  green 
shoots  appear,  and  spring  has  returned 
with  its  ever  new  mystery  of  life.” 

5.  Piano:  Rustle  of  Spring . Sinding 

PART  II. 

6.  Song:  The  Lass  With  the  Delicate 

Air . Arne  (Etude,  Jan.,  1911) 

7.  Duet:  Pissicati,  from  Sylvia. .Delibes 

8.  Flag  Drill  (to  the  music  of  Valse 

Ilxcentrique,  Eggling,  Etude,  Dec., 
igio.  At  the  end  distribute  the 
flags  to  the  guests,  using  Insti 
flags). 

9.  Recitation  :  Sing,  Sing,  Music  was 

Given . 4  homas  Moore 

“Sing,  sing.  Music  was  given, 

To  brighten  the  gay,  and  kindle  the 
loving ; 

Souls  here,  like  planets  in  Heaven, 

By  harmony’s  laws  alone  are  kept 
moving.” 

10.  Our  guests  joined  us  then  in  singing 

Irish  folksongs. 


As  we  were  finding  our  chairs  for  the 
games  which  followed  some  one  played 
The  Wearing  of  the  Green. 

After  the  concert  the  following  games 
were  played : 


COMPOSER’S  AUCTION. 

Small  green  bags  of  beans  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  bidders  for  the  game  of 
Composer’s  Auction.  The  president  acted 
as  auctioneer,  and  offered  for  sale  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  March  musicians — Chopin, 
Foote,  Dudley  Buck,  Haydn,  etc. 


TWO  AND  TWO  MAKE  ONE. 

Use  the  Gallery  of  Musicians  found  in 
the  Etudes  of  1909,  1910  and  1911,  or 
penny  pictures  of  musicians;  cut  the  pic¬ 
tures  into  two  parts  diagonally  from 
upper  to  lower  corner. 

Distribute  the  parts  to  the  guests.  Each 
one  must  find  the  corresponding  part  of 
his  picture;  when  the  pictures  are  prop¬ 
erly  matched  the  couples  march  around 
the  room  singing. 


THE  SHAMROCK  HUNT. 

The  Shamrock  Hunt  forn.s  a  pleasant 
half  hour’s  diversion.  Shamrocks  are 
hidden  in  all  the  out-of-the-way  nooks 
and  corners.  Each  player  is  provided 
with  a  basket,  the  one  finding  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  shamrocks  in  thirty  min¬ 
utes  receiving  a  prize. 

Our  prize  was  a  copy  of  John  Fields 
Nocturnes.  If  the  winner  could  tell 
about  the  composer,  John  Field,  she  kept 
the  prize.  If  not,  it  passed  on  to  the  one 
telling  his  birthplace  and  something  of 
his  life. 

The  refreshments  were  sandwiches 
filled  with  lettuce  and  chopped  olives; 
green  tea  was  also  served.  The  presi¬ 
dent  gave  the  following  toast : 

“Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the 
morning, 

Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come 
without  warning; 

A  thousand  welcomes  you’ll  find  here 
before  you, 

And  the  oftener  you  come  the  more  I’ll 
adore  you.” 

The  boys’  little  wiggly  paper  snakes 
made  great  fun  at  the  table.  We  sur¬ 
prised  the  president  at  the  end  by  giving 
her  a  shamrock  shower  and  presenting 
her  with  a  blackthorn  harp  all  wound  up 
in  green  paper. 

At  parting  we  sang  Wearing  of  the 
Green.  The  party  was  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess,  and  as  a  means  of  holding  our  club 
members  together  it  was  worth  all  the 
trouble  and  expense. 


A  LITTLE  PROBLEM  IN 
RHYTHM. 

Little  Lucile  had  a  new  study  in 
which  occurred  triplet  eighths,  which  I 
explained  carefully.  When  she  returned 
home  she  said,  “Mamma,  I  have  some 
triplets  in  my  lesson.’  “What  are 
they?”  asked  her  mother,  to  see 
whether  she  understood.  “Here  they 
are,”  pointing  to  them;  “they're  all 
three  together — all  to  one  count;  and 
here,”  pointing  to  some  ordinary 
eighths,  “these — these — well,  I  guess 
you’d  call  them  twins!” 


“OUT-OF-DOORS  IN  MARCH.” 

(A  playtime  musical  for  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  grade  pupils.  The  stage  or  room  is 
decorated  tastefully  in  green,  with  plenty 
of  tiny  brown  rabbits  made  of  brown  pa¬ 
per.) 

PART  I. 

March  ( girl  in  green  and  brown 
dashed  with  white  recites)  : 

1.  “The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  does  glitter, 

The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun  : 

The  oldest  and  youngest 
Are  at  work  wuth  the  strongest; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising; 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one!” 

Wordsworth. 

Merry  Farmer  ( boy  in  blue  overalls 
tarrying  toy  rake  over  his  shoulder 
plays)  : 

2.  Merry  Farmer,  Schumann. 

Little  Traveler  ( girl  in  long  coat 

carrying  suit  case  plays)  : 

3.  On  A  Visit,  F  major,  Spaulding 

(Etude,  Oct.,  1911). 

Summer  and  Birds' (too  girls  in  zuhite 
dresses  trimmed  in  smilax;  one  recites)  : 

4.  “How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird 

must  be, 

Flitting  about  in  each  leafy  tree! 

In  the  leafy  trees  so  broad  and  tall, 
Like  a  green  and  beautiful  palace 
hall, 

With  its  airy  chambers,  light  and 
boon, 

That  open  to  sun  and  stars  and 
moon ; 

That  open  unto  the  bright  blue  sky, 
And  the  -frolicsome  winds  as  they 
wander  by !” 

Mary  Howitt. 

5.  Birds  in  the  Apple  Tree,  C  major, 

Swift  (Etude,  Dec.,  1911). 

The  Wind  ( girl  in  gray  waving  long 
chiffon  scarf  recites)  : 

“I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 

And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 

Like  ladies’  skirts  across  the  grass— 
O  wind  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song!” 

Stevenson. 

6.  King  of  the  Winds,  D  minor,  Swift 

(Etude,  Dec.,  1911). 

Brownies  (too  boys  dressed  as 
brownies ;  they  recite  and  play)  : 

7.  “Hie  away,  hie  away! 

Over  bank  and  over  brae, 

Where  the  copsewood  is  greenest, 
Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenest, 
Where  the  lady-fern  grows  strongest, 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
Where  the  blackcock  sweetest  sips  it, 
Where  the  fairy  latest  trips  it : 

Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen, 
Lovely,  lonesome,  cool  and  green, 

Hie  away,  hie  away !” 

Scott. 

8.  Arrival  of  the  Brownies,  F  major, 
Anthony  (Etude,  April,  1910). 

PART  II. 

Rob  Roy  (boy  in  Scotch  plaids  recites 
and  plays)  : 

1.  “Bring  the  comb  and  play  upon  it! 
Marching  here  we  come ! 

Willie  cocks  his  highland  bonnet, 
Johnnie  beats  the  drum.” 

Stevenson. 

2.  Rob  Roy,  G  major,  Anthony  (Etude, 
June,  1910). 

Faries  ( tivo  girls  dressed  as  fairies 
recite  and  play)  : 

3.  “Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 

We  daren’t  go  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men ; 

Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trouping  all  together, — 

Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl’s  feather!” 

Allingham. 


4.  Duet,  Fairy  Tale,  G  major,  Seeboeck 

(Etude,  July,  1910). 

The  Sea  (boy  in  green  blowing  a  large 
sea  shell  recites  and  plays)  : 

5.  “Now  high,  now  low, 

To  the  depths  we  go, 

Now  rise  to  the  surge  again  : 

We  make  a  track 
On  the  Ocean’s  back, 

And  play  with  its  hoary  mane.” 

Bulwer  Lytton. 

6.  On  the  Deep  Sea,  G  major,  Stein- 

heimer  (Etude,  Jan.,  1910). 

Indian  (girl  and  boy  dressed  in  In¬ 
dian  costumes  recite  and  play)  : 

7.  “Ha !  wadamba  thike 

Inshta  zhida,  inshta  zhida, 

Imba  theonda, 

Imba  theonda.” 

(The  translation  is: 

“Ho!  he  who  peeps 
Red  eyes,  red  eyes, 

Flap  your  wings, 

Flap  your  wings.”) 

St.  Nicholas. 

8.  Indian  War  Dance,  E  minor,  Brou- 

noff  (Etude,  July,  1910). 

Evening  (two  girls  in  gray  dresses 
trimmed  in  poppies  recite  and  play)  : 

9.  “Now  the  sun  has  passed  away 

With  the  golden  light  of  day, 

Now  the  little  stars  on  high 
Twinkle  in  the  mighty  sky, 

Father,  merciful  and  mild, 

Listen  to  thy  little  child.” 

10.  Duet,  L'Angelus,  C  major,  Gounoi 

(Etude,  June,  1911). 

Class  (circling  around  the  piano)  siiti 
“IVearing  of  the  Green.” 


TWO  OUT-OF-DOOR  GAMES. 


“RUNNING  THE  SCALES.” 

There  are  two  goals  marked  off  by  . 
white  line ;  players,  representing  the  shari 
and  flat  scales,  sit  or  stand  on  one  side  o 
the  goal  while  a  single  player  (King  Har 
mony)  is  stationed  half  way  between 
Each  player  wears  a  placard  bearing  hi 
scale  name,  F  sharp,  A  flat,  E,  etc.  Kin, 
Harmony  cries  out,  “Red  rose,  who  know 
where  A  flat  goes?” 

Whereupon  A  flat  comes  out  and  trie 
to  reach  the  opposite  goal  without  bein 
caught  by  King  Harmony.  If  A  flat  i 
caught,  she  becomes  a  princess  and  mm 
stay  in  the  middle  and  help  King  Har 
mony  catch  the  next  scale  called. 

Those  who  succeed  in  winning  the  o| 
posite  goal  are  again  called  for,  and  th 
play  continues  until  all  are  in  the  rniddh 
The  last  one  caught  is  the  winner,  an 
she  becomes  the  musical  leader  for  th 
week. 


“THE  PRIMA  DONNA  AND  THE 
IMPRESARIOS.” 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equ; 
parties,  each  having  a  home  marked  o 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  lawn,  with  a  ne:, 
tral  space  between.  . 

One  party  represents  a  prima  dom 
(deciding  among  themselves  which  opei 
singer  they  shall  represent — Melba,  Cab 
Caruso,  etc.). 

They  then  walk  over  to  the  home  lii 
of  the  opposite  party,  the  opposite  player 
representing  the  impresarios,  stand  in 
row  on  their  line  ready  to  run. 

They  try  to  guess  the  name  of  the  prm 
donna  chosen  by  their  opponents.  As  son 
as  the  right  opera  singer  is  named  tl 
entire  party  owning  it  turn  and  run  lioni 
the  impresarios  chasing  them. 

Any  players  caught  by  the  impresari' 
before  reaching  home  become  part  of  h 
opera  company.  The  remaining  P|jrr. 
donnas  repeat  their  play,  taking  a  dine 
ent  name  each  time. 

The  game  continues  until  all  the  sta 
of  the  opera  have  been  caught.  The  »J 
one  caught  is  the  winner  and  is  crowneij 
“Queen  of  Song.” 
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International  Composers  Puzzle 


This  puzzle  is  an  excellent  one  for  clubwork.  We  give  the  portraits 
of  six  famous  composers  of  six  great  nationalities.  These  are  the  pictures 
by  which  they  are  best  known.  The  initial  letters  of  the  last  names  of  the 
composers  will,  when  properly  arranged,  spell  the  name  of  another  famous 
composer  with  six  letters  in  his  last  name.  Who  is  that  composer  ? 


An  American  Composer 


An  English  Composer 


A  German  Composer 


A  Scandinavian  Composer 


An  Italian  Composer 


A  French  Composer 


'HINGS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  YOUR 
PIANO. 

Do  not  set  things  on  the  piano.  They 
lay  rattle  and  mar  the  case,  so  be  care- 
ul  not  to  let  pencils  or  pins  or  nails  or 
rings  or  other  things  fall  into  the 
:tion.  Just  see  what  happened  to  Ed- 
ard's  piano.  He  says,  “Once  we  were 
'laying  with  a  dead  mouse  on  the  piano, 
he  mouse  was  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the 
ano  was  the  island,  and  somehow  Cru- 
T>e  slipped  down  inside  in  the  island, 
to  its  works,  and  we  couldn’t  get  it  out, 
tough  we  tried  with  rakes  and  all  sorts 
things,  till  the  tuner  came;  and  that 

-asn’t  till  a  week  after,  and  then - ” 

It  takes  about  six  months  to  build  a 
>od  piano,  but  a  very  short  time  to  spoil 
ie.  Your  piano  has  about  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ed  kinds  of  wood  in  it.  The  slopes  of 
,e  Adirondacks  furnish  spruce  for  the 
unding  board,  and  many  other  forests 
I  re  up  their  best  trees  for  the  various 
her  parts. 

The  wood  yard  of  a  piano  factory  rep- 
sents  a  fortune.  Here  the  timber  is 
uarter-sawed”  and  left  to  season  under 
■  ver,  for  months,  even  years.  Then  it 
brought  into  the  factory  and  seasoned 
'ain  in  kilns  which  are  heated  to  140 
grees.  All  this  is  done  to  keep  the 
x>d  from  cracking,  splintering  and 
irping. 

No  nails  and  few  screws  are  used  in 
tting  the  wood  together;  instead  some 
rty  gallons  of  glue  are  made  to  hold 
the  pieces  in  place.  A  gallon  of  var- 
’h  is  scarcely  enough  to  give  the  proper 
fish  outside. 

Perhaps  the  most  delicate  parts  to 
ike  are  the  keys.  No  two  of  the 
’hty-eight  are  alike,  for  each  has  its 
n  individuality,  and  we  might  just  as 
H  ask  eighty-eight  boys  to  change  hats 
d  expect  them  to  fit  as  make  any  of 
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the  eighty-eight  keys  to  change  places. 
Each  key  is  plainly  marked  with  a  num¬ 
ber.  and  it  must  keep  that  number. 

Although  you  cannot  see  it,  the  ivory 
for  each  of  the  fifty-two  white  keys  is 
in  two  parts,  the  wide  piece  in  front  and 
the  narrow  piece  at  the  back  being  sepa¬ 
rate. 

No  one  can  describe  the  action  of  your 
piano  to  you;  but  just  look  inside  and  see 
the  pieces  of  wood,  the  levers  and  blocks 
and  little  bars  so  beautifully  put  together 
with  springs  and  bands,  brass  plates  and 
wires,  and  you  will  resolve  not  to  pound 
and  thump  your  poor,  abused  piano,  for 
each  key  is  a  very  delicate  kind  of  jump- 
ing-jack  working  within.  The  key  must 
be  pressed,  not  punched,  to  make  the 
felt  hammer  strike  the  strings  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  tones,  and  to  make  the  felt 
damper  lift  from  the  wires  and  fall  back 
as  soon  as  the  key  is  raised. 

Never  abuse  your  piano.  Open  it,  air 
it,  dust  it,  let  the  sun  shine  across  the 
keys,  keep  it  alive  by  using  it,  and  always 
close  it  at  night.  Remember  the  jump- 
ing-jack  inside  is  a  frail  and  delicate 
little  skeleton,  sensitive  to  night  air  and 
damps. — Jo-Shipley  Watson. 


Tn  some  German  cities  students  arc  not 
permitted  to  practice  with  open  windows. 
It  frequently  happens  that  some  Ameri¬ 
can  students  become  objectionable  to 
their  neighbors  because  of  excessive 
practice.  Recently  in  London  a  music 
teacher  objected  to  having  her  neighbor 
keep  chickens.  The  owner  of  the  hen¬ 
nery  brought  a  counter-charge  of  “of¬ 
fensive  piano  practicing.’’  The  whole 
neighborhood  became  involved  in  the 
wrangle,  and  the  matter  was  taken  to 
the  courts,  and  the  owner  of  the  chickens 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  An¬ 
other  victory  for  high  art  over  chanticler. 


WHEN  THE  CHINESE  SING. 

No  sheet  of  music  is  ever  unfolded  by 
the  professional  singer  in  China;  he  is 
expected  to  know  the  words,  as  well  as 
the  music,  of  at  least  five  hundred  bal¬ 
lads.  Sometimes  the  solo  consists  of  a 
fantasie  on  two  notes,  the  pitch  being 
E  in  the  treble,  with  squeaky  flights 
upward. 

To  us  the  music  is  incomprehensible; 
still  there  are  those  who  say  that  the 
Chinese  are  so  far  beyond  us  musically 
that  we  are  unable  to  understand  their 
combinations  of  tones.  Some  of  our 
latest  modern  music  has  a  strange  un¬ 
beautiful  sound  like  the  Chinese;  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  at  Washington  is 
said  to  have  recognized  Chinese  themes 
in  it.  "W  hatever  it  is  that  makes  this 
newest  music  sound  so  “funny”  and 
not  always  “pretty,”  it  remains  inter¬ 
esting;  and  so  it  is  with  the  Chinese 
music — it  is  always  interesting. 

THE  GREAT  AGE  OF  CHINESE  MUSIC. 

They  delight  in  the  texture  of  sound 
and  not  in  tone ;  they  do  not  speak  of 
melody,  but  of  sound  of  tone.  To  them 
there  is  a  great  difference  between 
sound  and  music.  Long  before  the 
savages  of  Europe  had  even  invented 
a  tune  or  melody  the  Chinese  had  a 
system  of  harmony,  with  octaves,  a 
circle  of  fifths  and  other  combinations 
based  upon  a  scale  of  five  notes;  all 
this  happened  before  1100  B.  C.  They 
knew  the  diatonic  scale,  but  used  the 
pentatonic  C,  D,  F,  G  and  A,  which 
gives  to  their  music  the  character  of 
Scotch  music.  It  was  the  Mongul  in¬ 
vaders  who  abolished  all  semitones  by 
issuing  an  imperial  edict  to  that  effect; 
so  musical  development,  as  well  as 
human  development,  was  held  back  bv 
the  Manchus. 

THE  SOUNDS  OF  NATURE. 

The  Chinese  have  a  system  of  eight 
different  sounds  (the  eight  different 
sounds  in  nature):  (1)  skin,  (2)  stone, 
(3)  metal,  (4)  clay,  (5)  silk,  (6)  wood, 
(7)  bamboo,  (8)  gourd. 

Under  skin  instruments  come  the 
drums  of  all  varieties;  stone  produces 
the  finest  sound,  and  the  instrument 
consists  of  eighteen  stones  of  different 
sizes;  these  are  struck  by  a  hammer. 
Bells  are  the  metal  instruments;  these 
are  also  struck  by  a  hammer.  Under 
clay  comes  a  brown  egg-shaped  affair 
like  our  ocarina;  its  tone  is  hollow, 
rather  sweet  and  similar  to  that  of  a 
stopped  organ  pipe.  The  silk  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  flat  harp  of  five  or  six  strings; 
it  is  called  the  “Che.”  The  “Kiu”  is 
about  nine  feet  long  and  has  twelve 
strings.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
wooden  intruments:  (1)  The  Tschou, 
a  square  box  with  a  hole,  into  which 
the  player  places  a  stick  and  rattles  it 
around.  (2)  An  instrument  made  of 
strips  of  wood  similar  to  our  xylo¬ 
phone,  tuned  to  a  scale  and  laid  on 
belts  of  straw;  it  is  played  by  two 
small  hammers.  The  tone  is  sweet  ana 
bell-like,  though  weak.  (3)  The  gyo, 
or  crouching  tiger,  used  in  the  temples ; 
it  is  played  by  rubbing  the  back  of  the 
tiger  and  hitting  him  on  the  head  three 
time's  (this  shows  man’s  triumph  over 
beasts). 

QUEER  CHINESE  INSTRUMENTS. 

All  kinds  of  pipes  and  flutes  are  made 
ol  bamboo;  the  gourds  have  thirteen 
to  twenty-four  pipes  to  them;  some¬ 
times  metal  reeds  are  used  as  mouth¬ 
pieces;  the  gourd  is  always  kept  full 
of  air. 

This  is  the  kind  of  an  orchestra  that 
accompanies  the  singers  with  such  fine 
enthusiasm;  sometimes  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  pathetic  part  of  the  song  there 


will  be  a  tremendous  noise  come  from 
the  audience,  which  prevents  the  singer 
or  song  from  being  heard.  Custom 
has  sanctioned  these  outbreaks,  though 
ic  is  certain  that  no  Western  opera 
star  would  endure  them  even  at  our 
high-salaried  prices. 


DARE  TO  DO. 

“I  shall  have  to  work  harder.  There¬ 
fore  I  am  going  there.”  These  word-' 
were  spoken  years  ago  by  Bishop  Greer 
when  he  chose  the  least  promising  of 
two  pulpits. 

One  of  the  most  imoortant  secrets 
of  success  lies  in  the  ability  to  seize  the 
hardest  task  and  do  it  with  zeal  and 
energy. 

The  world  will  call  us  bv  name  if 
we  are  determined  to  do  hard  work 
and  then  work  hard. 

Work  is  just  another  name  for  op¬ 
portunity.  Some  of  us  cannot  settle 
down  to  it  because  we  are  forever  fret¬ 
ting  about  opportunity,  dashing  madly 
to  the  door  to  see  if  she  has  knocked, 
and  thus  we  make  a  mess  of  things 
chasing  uncertainty. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  real,  the  tang¬ 
ible.  There  is  a  surprising  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  everywhere,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  sink  into 
a  rocking  chair  because  it  happens  to 
be  not  of  the  right  sort. 

Many  of  us  spend  our  days  in  Olym- 
pus  com  miming  with  the  gods;  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  properly  appreciated, 
and  we  believe  that  no  one  really 
understands  us.  We  tuck  ourselves  up 
in  our  wounded  vanity  and  sit  waiting 
and  waiting  for  the  great  occasion. 

True,  our  work  may  be  limited,  but 
the  fact  of  its  being  work  makes  life 
worth  while,  for  all  work  is  full  of  sur¬ 
prises.  We  cannot  tell  just  what  may 
come  from  it;  sometimes  the  most  sur¬ 
prising,  bewildering  and  informing 
things  come  out  of  an  everv-day  task. 

If  we-  are  wise  we  will  not  wait,  for 
our  work  is  taking  us  on  endless 
wonder  hunts;  but  no  beater  can  help 
us  find  the  game.  We  must  stalk  it 
every  bit  of  the  way  ourselves.  It  is 
a  wise  Providence  that  has  made  the 
reward  so  engrossing  as  to  render  us 
only  half  conscious  of  the  difficulties 
over  which  we  stumble. 

LUCK  AND  INFLUENCE. 

It  isn’t  luck  and  influence,  but  work, 
that  counts.  It  has  been  said  that  “no 
man  is  of  any  use  until  he  has  dared 
everything.”  Some  of  us  have  never 
dared  anything;  we  expect  applause  for 
simply  being;  and,  because  we  do  not 
get  it,  we  stand  off  in  a  repellant  atti¬ 
tude,  warped  with  conceit,  uneasy  and 
dissatisfied. 

Applause  is  not  success.  Just  think 
how  out  of  breath  one  would  be  if  he 
were  patted  on  the  back  all  the  time. 
The  really  successful  man  does  not 
need  this  artificial  means  to  impress 
men  that  he  is  different. 

Possibility  and  success  are  every¬ 
where  because  work  is  everywhere. 
They  are  as  diverting  as  the  two  balls 
the  juggler  keeps  in  the  air,  and  we 
can  juggle  with  them  anywhere.  To 
master  the  trick  one  must  work  eagerly, 
tirelessly,  resisting  every  temptation  to 
look  down.  Remembering  all  the  while 
that  no  matter  how  great  the  distrac¬ 
tion,  poise  and  nerve  must  be  kept. 

Idlers  are  never  quite  safe  from  the 
lure  of  the  Lorelei,  but  “When  work 
has  disciplined  a  man,  he  may  safely 
be  left  to  himself,  for  he  will  not  only 
govern  himself,  but  he  will  employ 
himself.” 
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professional  discount  the  same  as  on  regu¬ 
lar  orders.  The  record,  as  shown  by  the 
above  facts,  gives  a  very  excellent  index 
to  the  works  that  the  leading  teachers  are 
using  in  quantity. 


Business  Outlook.  From  every  indi¬ 
cation,  notwith¬ 
standing  some  rumors  from  the  large 
interests  to  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  either  the  business  of  the 
present  year  or  of  the  future  business 
of  the  coming  year.  A  mail  order  house, 
such  as  we  are,  supplying  educational 
interests,  is  perhaps  as  excellent  a  gauge 
as  can  be  found. 

By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our  read¬ 
ers  this  business  will  be  partially  installed 
in  our  new  building,  the  Annex  to  the 
present  Presser  Building.  We  needed 
this  building  for  our  constantly  expand¬ 
ing  catalogue,  but  nevertheless  it  will 
give  us  better  facilities  in  our  cashiering 
and  bookkeeping  departments,  as  well  as 
the  subscription  department  of  this  jour¬ 
nal.  Our  main  stock  and  the  music 
order  filling  remains  in  the  present 
building. 

Mail  order  music  buying  as  inaugurated 
by  this  house  many  years  ago  is  becoming- 
more  and  more  a  necessity,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  greater  promptness  in  obtain¬ 
ing  music  supplies.  Many  patrons  living 
in  nearby  towns  receive  better  service 
from  our  wholesale  department  than  the 
actual  residents  of  our  own  city.  A 
postal  card  order  intelligently  filled  ine 
day  of  its  receipt  ofttimes  means  a 
more  prompt  attention  than  a  wait  to  go 
into  town  and  make  the  purchase. 

Our  On  Sale  system,  carried  out  on  the 
most  liberal  plan,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  adjuncts  of  mail  order  buying. 
It  means  a  supply  on  hand  of  excellent 
teaching  material,  a  supply  that  can  be 
constantly  kept  up  to  date  and  at  very 
little  expense.  The  matter  of  transporta¬ 
tion  has  been  gotten  down  to  a  minimum 
by  the  liberal  terms  allowed  by  this  house. 

We  are  equipped  to-day  to  take  care 
of  much  more  business  than  we  have, 
large  as  it  is,  and  we  would  like  to  send 
our  first  catalogues,  which  explain  our 
system  of  dealing,  to  any  who  are  in¬ 
terested;  a  first  order  and  our  first  cata¬ 
logues  would  be  an  excellent  introduction. 


any  choir  leader  or  organist  who  wishes 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
music. 


$600  Prize  Offer 
for  Vocal  Compo 
sitions. 


The  Risen  King.  The  Risen  King  is 
The  Dawn  of  our  new  Easter 

Hope.  Complete  Service  just  issued. 
Easter  Services  for  The  Dawn  of 
Sunday-schools.  Hope  is  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Service  of 
last  year.  Both  of  these  Services  are 
genuinely  attractive.  The  new  one  is 
rather  easier  than  last  year  and  very 
bright  and  tuneful.  Each  Service  has  the 
usual  appropriate  recitations,  exercises 
and  reading,  in  addition  to  the  musical 
numbers.  To  anyone  sending  us  a  two- 
cent  stamp  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
a  sample  copy  of  each  Service.  Copies 
may  be  had  in  quantities  at  our  usual 
liberal  rates. 


Easter  Music 
and  Books. 


We  have  four  fine 
new  anthems  for 
Easter  this  year  in 
addition  to  those  previously  published. 
We  also  have  a  splendid  collection  of 
solos,  duets,  etc.,  appropriate  to  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  can  supply  anything  in  the 
line  of  Easter  Music  for  choirs  of  all 
sorts,  church  soloists  and  Sunday-schools. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  be  of  service  to 


This  is  the  final 
month  for  The 
Etude  Vocal 
Prize  Competition. 
A  very  large  number  of  manuscripts  have 
already  been  received,  but  all  those  which 
reach  us  prior  to  March  31st,  or  even  on 
that  date,  will  be  considered.  Just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  Contest 
we  shall  announce  the  final  decision.  All 
unsuccessful  manuscripts  will  be  returned 
to  the  senders  just  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
complete  schedule  of  prizes  will  be  found 
in  another  column  of  this  issue. 


The  Pennant;  an  We  have  in  prep- 
Operetta,  by  Frank  aration  a  comic 
M.  Colville  and  operetta  for  young 

Oscar  J.  Lehrer.  people,  especially 

adapted  for  per¬ 
formances  at  school  and  college  enter¬ 
tainments.  It  is  one  of  the  best  wuiks 
of  this  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  very  easy  of  production,  but  u  is 
bright  and  entertaining  throughout  and 
the  music  is  particularly  tuneful  and 
sparkling.  The  topics,  characters  and 
the  views  in  almost  any  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  community  are  produced  in  this 
work,  which  has  a  genuine  plot.  The  cast 
requires  two  tenors,  three  baritones  or 
basses,  two  sopranos  and  two  altos, 
together  with  a  chorus  of  football  players 
and  college  girls.  The  work  for  the 
soloists  is  all  very  pretty  and  the 
choruses  are  catchy  and  inspiring. 

The  special  introductory  price  during 
the  current  month  will  be  35c.  post¬ 
paid  if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If 
charged  oostage  will  be  additional. 


larity;  in  fact,  there  was  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  but  opera  transcriptions  and  fan¬ 
tasies  that  were  used  as  pieces.  They 
fell  into  disuse  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  and  there  is  now  a  slight  revival,  but 
it  comes  back  now  in  a  much  better  and 
purer  form.  The  transcriptions  and 
fantasies  are  not  so  hackneyed  and  are 
not  medleys  as  they  once  were,  but  they 
are  rounded  compositions  that  have  an 
inherent  connection  with  each  other.  The 
album  which  we  have  in  preparation  is 
entirely  modern  and  the  selections  are 
those  that  are  most  in  demand  at  present. 
The  volume  will  be  of  value  to  almost 
any  pianist. 

The  price  in  advance  will  be  20c  post¬ 
paid. 


New  Anthem  Book.  We  have  now  in 
preparation  a  new 
collection  of  anthems  to  be  added  to  our 
eminently  popular  series.  This  series 
now  numbers  five  volumes,  as  follows : 
“Model  Anthems,”  “Anthem  Repertoire,” 
“Anthem  Worship,”  “Anthem  Devotion” 
and  “Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise.” 
These  are  the  cheapest  collections  of  an¬ 
thems  ever  published.  Over  100,000  copies 
of  these  books  have  been  sold.  The  new 
book  will  be  a  collection  of  anthems  for 
general  use,  adapted  for  either  quartet  or 
chorus  choir,  pleasing  and  singable,  of 
moderate  difficulty  and  varied  in  char¬ 
acter.  With  each  new  book  we  aim  to 
surpass  our  previous  efforts,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  none  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  new  work. 

The  special  price  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  15c  postpaid  if  cash  ac¬ 
companies  the  order.  If  charged,  postage 
will  be  additional. 


Editions  Reprinted  The  last  edition  of 
During  February.  the  following  works 
published  by  this 
house  is  exhausted  and  they  are  now 
being  reprinted.  Of  our  50c  Collections 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  them  all 
is  being  reprinted,  First  Parlor  Pieces. 
The  unique  feature  of  our  50c  Collec¬ 
tions  is  that  they  contain  no  padding, 
every  piece  is  worth  while,  playable  and 
harmonious. 

Of  our  technical  works,  studies,  etc., 
there  is  quite  a  list  on  press  during  the 
present  month:  Twenty-one  Selected 
Studies,  by  J.  B.  Cramer;  Thirty  Selected 
Studies,  Stephen  Heller;  the  first  book  of 
Czerny’s  Velocity  Studies;  Technical 
Studies,  Op.  75,  D.  Krug;  Octave  Studies. 
Op.  11,  J.  A.  Packer;  Small  School  of 
Velocity,  Op.  242,  Kohler. 

Of  the  works  pertaining  to  vocal  music: 
Gilchrist’s  Sight  Singing  Exercises,  one 
of  the  books  of  the  Methodical  Sight 
Singing  by  F.  W.  Root;  Anthem  Wor¬ 
ship,  one  of  our  series  of  five  cheap  col¬ 
lections  of  anthems,  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Wodell’s  most  helpful  work,  Choir  and 
Chorus  Conducting. 

Of  our  theoretical  text  books:  Fill¬ 
more’s  Lessons  in  Musical  History;  Coun¬ 
terpoint,  by  Dr.  H..  A.  Clarke,  and 
Batchellor  and  London’s  Kindergarten 
Method. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  us  to  send 
on  inspection  any  of  our  works  to  re¬ 
sponsible  teachers,  and  at  the  regular 


Vocal  Studies,  by  These  studies  are 
H.  W.  Petrie.  first  of  all  melodic, 

and  are  intended 

for  giving  flexibility  to  the  voice.  The 
accompaniments  especially  are  not  of  such 
difficulty  that  they  will  embarrass  the 
singer.  The  studies  are  all  of  a  musical 
nature,  having  pianistic  excellence.  The 
name  of  H.  W.  Petrie  is  sufficient  to 
promise  that  something  pleasing  and 
valuable  is  forthcoming. 

Our  advance  price  is  25c  postpaid. 


Virtuoso  Pianist,  We  w-ill  coiumue 
by  C.  L.  Hanon.  during  the  current 
month  the  Special 
Offer  on  this  large  technical  work.  The 
Virtuoso  Pianist  is  an  advanced  system 
of  daily  technic  for  piano  students  who 
have  passed  the  intermediate  stages.  It 
is  used  in  many  of  the  leading  schools 
and  conservatories  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  is  recommended  by  many  of 
the  well-known  contemporary  players. 

The  Special  Offer  price  is  40c  postpaid 
if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If  charged, 
postage  will  be  additional. 


Instructive  Piano  Mr.  Horvath  is 

Pieces,  or  Studies  one  of  the  most 

Op.  123,  by  Geza  successful  educa- 

Horvath.  tional  writers.  His 

teaching  pieces  and 
s  udies  are  always  welcome.  This  new 
work  consists  of  a  set  of  study  pieces 
beginning  in  Grade  2  and  advancing  into 
Grade  3.  They  exemplify  various  phases 
of  modern  technic.  Each  piece  or  study 
has  a  characteristic  title  such  as  “The 
Murmuring  Brooklet,”  “The  Little  Anda¬ 
lusian,”  “Dance  of  the  Kobolds,”  “The 
Rolling  Sea,”  etc.  A  book  like  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  pupils  who  prefer 
tuneful  exercises  rather  than  the  drudgery 
of  the  ordinary  technical  work. 

The  special  advance  price  will  be  20c 
postpaid  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 
If  charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 


Album  for  the 
Young,  Op.  131, 
by  F.  Spindler. 


This  volume  is 
one  of  Spindler's 
happiest  creations. 
They  have  never 
appeared  except  in  sheet  form  in  three 
books.  The  retail  price  of  this  sheet 
music  was  $1.75.  Our  edition  will  con¬ 
tain  the  three  books  in  one,  and  it  will 
be  published  in  the  Presser  Collection. 
They  are  first  grade  little  study  pieces, 
full  of  melody  and  full  of  educational 
ideas.  They  are  intended  to  make  the 
study  of  music  pleasing.  The  musical 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of,  while  the 
technical  is  ever  present. 

Our  advance  price  on  this  volume  is 
but  20c. 


Arpeggios.  New 
Gradus  ad  Parnas- 
sum,  by  I.  Philipp. 


This  volume  is 
now  ready  and  the 
Special  Offer  is 
hereby  withdrawn. 
The  new  series  of  selected  studies  de¬ 
voted  to  special  purposes  now  comprises: 
“Left  Hand  Technic,”  “Hands  Together,” 
“Octaves  and  Chords,”  “The  Trill”  and 
“Arpeggios.”  Next  month  we  will  an¬ 
nounce  another  volume.  All  the  volumes 
so  far  issued  have  met  with  great  sue 
cess.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  any  of 
these  volumes  to  those  interested. 


Melody  of  Love,  by  We  take  pleasure 
H.  Engelmann.  in  presenting  a 

paraphrase  of  this 
most  popular  composition  in  this  issue, 
The  Melody  of  Love  has  won  its  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  com¬ 
positions  extant.  The  present  paraphrase 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  than  the  orig 
inal  arrangement  and  it  is  more  pianistic 
and  brilliant,  but  the  melody  itself  re¬ 
mains  intact,  as  the  composer  has  beer 
successful  in  paraphrasing  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  beauty  of  the  melody.  Wi 
have  an  arrangement  of  this  piece  tor 
almost  every  instrument.  It  comes  for 
vocal,  four  hands,  violin,  mandolin,  etc. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  all  the 
music  that  is  published  in  The  Etudi 
is  also  published  in  sheet  form.  It  is 
very  often  necessary  to  condense  in  Thi 
Etude  pages  and  sometimes  the  coda  is 
omitted,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  pieces 
are  complete.  The  repeat  marks  are 
sometimes  a  little  puzzling,  but  with  a 
little  study  they  can  be  deciphered.  The 
condensation  is  made  so  as  to  use  as 
many  pieces  as  possible.  If  all  were 
printed  out  in  full  we  would  have  to  be 
content  with  a  much  small  number  ot 
pieces  monthly. 


Instructive  Album 
for  the  Pianoforte, 
by  Karl  Koelling. 


Operatic  Album  for  3  here  has  lately 
the  Pianoforte.  been  a  revival  of 

opera  airs  such  as 
transcriptions  and  fantasies.  A  little  re¬ 
vival  along  this  line  is  welcomed  by 
everybody.  There  was  a  time  when 
operatic  melodies  were  tabooed  by  all 
publishers  and  all  composers,  and  back 
of  that  time  they  were  high  in  popu- 


This  wonc  will 
certainly  be  with 
drawn  after  this 
month.  The  entire 
work  is  engraved  and  all  it  requires  now  is 
the  title  page  to  make  it  complete  and 
ready  for  the  printer.  This  will  be  donq 
during  the  course  of  the  present  month 
and  next  month  the  Special  Offer  will  be 
positively  withdrawn.  Our  advance  price 
will  remain  for  the  present  month 
only  20c. 

The  name  of  this  collection  of  pieces 
will  be  “Study  and  Pleasure,”  and  the 
name  exactly  suits  the  contents  of  the 
book.  There  are  in  all  twenty-six  differ 
ent  numbers  in  the  book  and  each  one 
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s  a  gem.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before 
ve  shall  publish  as  attractive  a  little  vol- 
ime  of  study  pieces  as  this  one  we  are 
jiow  presenting.  Do  not  forget  that  this 
1  olume  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Offer  with  next  issue. 


'Jew  Beginners’ 
VIethod  for  the 
pianoforte. 


The  New  Be¬ 
ginners’  Piano 
Method  is  almost 
ready  to  be  sent 
o  the  printer.  There  are  only  a  few 
nishing  touches  and  a  few  more  pages 
3  be  added  before  the  entire  first  part 
•ill  be  ready.  This  work  is  to  be  a  veri¬ 
table  beginner’s  work  on  the  piano,  and 
will  be  as  nearly  a  Kindergarten  Method 
s  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  The  first 
.venty-odd  pages  do  not  go  beyond  the 
ve-finger  positions  in  each  hand.  There 
re  plenty  of  writing  exercises  and  ques- 
ons  and  answers  to  familiarize  the 
oungest  pupil  with  everything  that  has 
?en  presented. 

Our  introductory  price  on  this  work  is 
nly  20c.  Every  teacher  should  have  at 
ast  one  copy  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of 
le  times. 

lusic  Pupils’  Les-  This  little  book  is 
jn  Book  and  nearly  ready,  but 

ractice  Record,  by  the  Special  Offer 
reeman  F.  Guard.  will  be  continued 
during  the  current 
onth.  It  will  be  a  most  convenient 
cord  for  use  by  the  music  student,  as 
reduces  bookkeeping  to  a  minimum  and 
fers  a  complete  and  accurate  record 
r  tabulating  the  season’s  work,  together 
ith  all  the  necessary  accounts. 

The  special  price  of  this  book  will 
5c. 

jndamental  Exer-  We  offer  for  this 
ses  for  the  Voice,  month  only,  a  little 
'  W.  W.  Gilchrist.  volume  of  vocal 
studies  or  exer- 
es  by  the  well-known  composer  and 
ice  teacher,  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  who 
iks  among  the  very  best  in  the  country 
a  voice  teacher.  This  volume  has  been 
-d  for  many  years  by  the  author  for  his 
n  individual  pupils,  and  is  a  result  of 
irs  of  experience  in  vocal  practice.  All 
usual  exercises  for  the  various  regis- 
s,  for  flexibility,  scales,  arpeggios,  etc., 
included.  The  work  is  one  of  value, 

1  as  this  month  is  the  only  one  for 
Special  Offer  we  advise  all  those  who 
interested  in  this  particular  line  to 
cure  at  least  one  copy. 

,'he  advance  price  is  but  15c.  postpaid. 


tion,  and  we  are  positive  that  it  will  be 
a  great  addition  to  our  teaching  literature. 
The  volume  may  be  taken  up  by  anyone 
who  is  in  the  second  grade.  The  pieces 
are  not  unlike  those  in  the  Koelling  Vol¬ 
ume.  The  tendency  at  tne  present  time 
is  to  use  study  pieces  instead  of  the 
long-drawn-out  mechanical  etudes.  In 
other  words,  the  musical  side  is  cultivated 
along  with  the  technical. 

The  price  in  advance  is  15c  on  this 
valuable  volume. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  eight  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


VIRGIL,  CLAVIER,  FINE  CONDITION. 

Price  $15.  Worth  $30.  Box  141,  Merlon,  Pa. 


MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  Composer,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  i 


MUSICAL  DIRECTOR  of  experience  who 
plays  cornet,  teaches  voice  and  has  success¬ 
fully  led  bands,  choirs  and  choral  societies, 
desires  to  locate  in  lively  town  where  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  lead,  teach  or  organize 
band,  orchestra  or  any  musical  organization. 
"  111  accept  school  position.  Address  Johan¬ 
nes-  P.  o.  Box  612,  Algona,  Iowa. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
Correspond  with  LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL, 
(  AuxEGiE  Hall,  New  York  Citv,  or  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,  regarding  the  introduction  and  use  of 
tlie  Russell  Systems  of  Music  Study  for  Pian¬ 
ists,  \  ocalists,  and  Theory  Class  Work.  The 
Russell  books  are  coming  into  use  among 
earnest  musicians  throughout  the  country. 

NEW  EDITION  RUSSELL  BOOKS  at 

Special  prices.  “Singer's  Practice  Material.' 
“V  cents ;  “Hand  Culture”  40c ;  “Pianist's 
L,i,’?tL,Rea<3er’’  3°c;  “Graded  Studies”  30c; 
Rhythm  and  Accent”  30c;  "Scales”  30c: 
Arpeggios”  30c:  "Sight-Singing”  30c;  “Tau- 
sig  Hand  Expander"  $1.00.  All  postpaid.  Es- 
sex  publishing  Co.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
Citv. 

iv.“»5^..¥,USICIAN's  letters  TO  HIS 
J,  i  “E'v  which  have  been  appearing  in 
1HE  Etude  during  the  last  few  months  were 
originally  published  In  "The  American  History 
and  Encyclopedia  of  Music,”  issued  by  Irving 
quires.  This  work  is  a  series  of  volumes 
compiled  by  foremost  musical  thinkers  and  in¬ 
cludes  many  original  contributions  from 
teachers,  composers  and  artists  of  a  similar 
standing  with  Mr.  Bowman. 


TELEPATHY  applied  to  Music.  The  Soul 
of  Music.  Its  Healing  Power.  Instructions 
by  mail.  Ellen  Price,  Holton,  Kaus. 

POSITION  WANTED.  in  a  Girls’  College 
by  an  experienced  Voice  teacher  ;  lady  ;  well 
endorsed.  A.  It.,  care  of  The  Etude. 

STORY  OF  the  cross!  Short,  easy 
cantata  sung  repeatedly  last  season.  Ten 
cents,  postpaid.  A.  W.  Borst,  1505  Arch 
St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

experienced  piano  teacher 

(Lady)  desires  position  in  College  or  Con¬ 
servatory.  American  and  European  training 
Address  E.,  care  The  Etude. 

FOR  SALE — Very  fine  tone  old  violin 
about  300  years  old.  Splendid  violin  for 
lady  or  gentleman.  Price  $3000.  Thos  J 
Redmon.  North  Yakima,  Wash 


CONSERVATORY  GRADUATE  WANTS 
r*<?>S57'!OA!’  Experienced.  Pipe  Organ.  Piano 
and  Sight  Singing.  Harmony.  Address  Mary 
Ellen  Shelly.  Mus.  B  .  Carlisle,  Pa 


.  WANTED.  POSITION  as  teacher  of 
piano  and  harmony  in  primary  department 
Can  teach  harmony  by  mail  :  hold  teacher's 
certificate.  Lila  M.  Maring.  101  Mnplewnod 
St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


LESSONS  IN  COMPOSING  and  arranging 
on  your  own  Mss.  if  preferred.  Send  10 
cents  for  one  of  my  best  published  composi¬ 
tions  and  full  particulars.  F.  M.  Rehfuss 
LaCrosse,  Wis. 


PIANO  COMPOSITIONS.  “Topsy  Turvy.” 
exactly  the  same  upside  down,  played  back¬ 
wards.  “Pomp  and  Pageantry.*  To  intro¬ 
duce,  both  for  25  cents  in  stamps.  Novelty 
Music  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TONE  PRODUCTION.  “The  Open  Throat 
Method”  taught  by  correspondence.  Send 
$1.00  and  I  will  send  you  three  lessons  by 
return  mail.  A.  Francke,  Voice  Builder,  512 
Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  STANDING  of 

some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Faust  School 
.  ?uan2  ,Tunmg  of  Boston.  Mass.,  is  shown 
r>v  the  following  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1912 ;  Miss  Lovena  Cannon,  for¬ 
merly  Normal  Instructor  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,;  Mr.  B.  T.  Shaw,'  first 
trombone.  Second  Regiment  Band.  N  G  S 
,  •  Bangor,  Me.;  Mr.  G.  F.  Callaway,  solo 
clarinet.  Hood  s  Concert  Orchestra,  Richfield. 

iaVr’  ¥r'  R-  A-  Bosworth,  pianist.  Academy 
ot  Music,  Northampton.  Mass.,  and  Mr  W 
D.  Herrick,  solo  clarinet,  Hotel  Somerset 
Orchestra,  Boston.  Mass. 

VICTOR  (RED  SEAL)  MASTER  REC¬ 
ORDS  continue  to  surprise  the  world  of 
music.  When  the  firm  devised  its  ingenious 
trade-mark,  “His  Master’s  Voice.”  with  the 
fascinating  picture  of  a  dog  peering  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  machine,  the  public  had 
little  idea  that  the  machine  itself  was  to 
become  the  reproducer  of  ‘The  Master* 
Voice  that  the  greatest  masters  of  vocal 
art.  violin  playing,  piano  playing,  etc.,  would 
adopt  the  V  ietor  Talking  Machine  as  the 
means  of  perpetuating  their  art  and  sending 
out  tonal  mirrors  of  their  interpretations  to 
thousands  who  could  not  nossiblv  hear  them 
otherwise.  The  little  illustrated  booklet, 
New  V  Ictor  Records,”  filled  with  interesting 
bits  of  information  about  the  fine  new 
Caruso.  Journet.  Alda.  Enmes.  Amato.  Victor 
Herbert,  de  Gogorza,  Schumann  lleink,  Gluck. 
Maud  Powell.  Dalmores,  Clement,  de  Pach- 
mann  records  may  be  secured  by  any  Etude 
readers,  by  sending  a  postal  application  to 
The^  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co..  Camden, 

A  Successful  Song.  “Whi* and  Minnie.’ 

°  Can  be  used  with  01 
without  words.  Very  beautiful,  suitable  for  teachers  or 
for  lovers  of  pretty  music.  10  cents  per  copy.  Mr. 
Marion  B.  Walker,  Box  294,  Due  West,  S.  C. 

FOR  PIANO  BEGINNERS 

Patented  Attachment  teaches  beplnner  keyboard  in  least  possible 
time.  Not  fastened  to  pinno,  removable,  takes  no  space,  saves  ninny 
lessons.  Complete$l.  Dea'ers’  and  teachers’  discount.  SendM.  O 
or  stamps  to  Keglnner’s  Asst.,  Dept.  3,  P.  O.  Box  10,  81a.  J,  New  York 


rsery  Songs 
l  Games. 


As  announced  in 
the  last  issue,  the 
Nursery  Songs 
Games  will  be  withdrawn  from 
-  Special  Offer  with  the  appearance 
this  issue.  The  work  will  be  sent 
advance  subscribers  about  the  time 
issue  appears.  This  volume  is 
only  to  be  had  at  the  usual  dis¬ 
it  to  the  trade  and  profession.  This 
ime  contains  all  the  nursery  songs 
!  which  the  present  generation  are 
iliar.  They  are  the  old  traditional 
idies  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
•nodernize  them.  The  book  will  be 
tandard  one,  and  it  can  always  be 
by  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
inal  nursery  melodies. 


$1.00  CREDIT  CERTIFICATE  FREE 

for  addresses  of  five  piano  teachers  and 
stamp.  “Your  memorizing  System  never 
fails.”  James  Martin,  Ohio.  It’s  guaranteed. 
25c.  System,  St.  Joe,  Ind. 


LUIGI  TUTELA’S  beautiful  Angel's 
Prayer  for  Piano  ;  Serenade  Poctiea,  Violin 
and  Piano  ;  and  Broken  Heart,  Concert  Song. 
Special,  15c  (coins)  each  Tutela,  217 
Hunterdon  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS  can  earn  additional 
‘  pocket  money”  selling  to  their  pupils  our 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  busi¬ 
ness  card  and  ten  cents  for  sample  to  Leo 
Feist,  Feist  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLASS  PINS 

Special  designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
Write  for  illustrations  to  the  manufacturers 

BENT  &  BUSH  CO., 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Music  Typography  in  all  Its  Branches 


'bells,  Op.  44, 
A  Spindler. 


This  standard  lit¬ 
tle  volume  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Presscr 
,ection  during  the  present  month.  The 
ng  of  this  work  has  been  done  by 
ton  Swift.  He  has  improved  the 
me  immensely.  The  phrasing  has 
modernized,  names  have  been  given 
the  different  arrangements,  pedal 
<s,  fingering  and  interpretation  marks 
been  copiously  added  to  this  edi- 


SINGERS  WANTED  in  every  locality  to 
feature  the  “Swing  Song"  waltz  triumph 
from  the  “Vizier  of  Venus.”  Charming  and 
irresistible.  By  special  arrangement,  auto¬ 
graph  copy  from  the  composer,  15  cents.  I’. 
S.  Gilman,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE.  Owing  to  the  death  of  one 
of  the  principal  members,  the  Central  School 
of  Plano  Tuning  of  Shelbyville,  2nd.,  is  of¬ 
fered  at  far  below  its  value.  For  particulars, 
address,  with  enclosed  stamp,  J.  C.  Fischer, 
521  Jones  St,  Columbus,  Ind. 

MUSIC  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE.  A1  open¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  for  capable  teachers  (particu¬ 
larly  man  and  wife).  Director’s  monthly 
income  $300  to  $400.  Choicest  residence 
locality.  Strictly  reliable.  Requires  $750 
cash.  Address  P.  O.  Box  115,  Chicago. 

MRS.  ENRICO  A.  DE  SOCIO,  graduate 
of  a  prominent  American  Conservatory,  in 
Piano,  Vocal  Music  and  Theory,  having 
completed  her  musical  studies  abroad,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  a  few  pupils  or  teach  in 
private  school  or  convent.  Address  E.  S„ 


£3 

h 

^Dudley  T.  Limerick  j 

l-Vf1 - GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES  ■ 

No.  i  o  S.  fiteks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


School  and  Home  Marches 

FOR  THE  PIANO 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  Is  an  entirely  new  collection  of 
marches,  containing  numbers  adapted  for 
all  the  different  purposes  to  which  a  march 
movement  may  be  put.  The  marches  are 
such  as  may  actually  be  marched  to.  not 
merely  for  display  purposes.  There  are 
two-steps,  military  marches  and  grand 
marches,  all  bright,  original  and  character¬ 
istic.  We  feel  sure  that  lovers  of  march 
music  will  appreciate  this  volume  highly, 
as  it  Is  the  best  book  of  the  sort  ever  put 
together. 

PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO., 


March  31st  Last  Day 

Manuscripts  can  be  received  for 


Prize  Offer 


- for - 

Vocal  Compositions 

publisher  of  The  Etude 
"  makes  the  following  offer, 
being  convinced  that  a  com¬ 
petition  of  this  kind  will  awaken  a 
wider  interest  in  vocal  composition 
and  stimulate  to  effort  many  com¬ 
posers,  both  those  who  are  known 
and  those  who  are  as  yet  striving  for 
recognition,  bringing  to  the  winners 
a  desirable  publicity  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  financial  return.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  note  that  the 
fame  of  the  composer  will  in  no  way 
influence  the  selection  and  that  the 
songs  will  be  selected  by  absolutely 
impartial  judges. 

Six  hundred  dollars  will  be  divided 
among  the  successful  composers  in 
the  following  manner ; 

Class  One  These  may  be  either 

_ .  c of  a  popular  or  semi- 

concert  OOUCJS  classical  character. 

Maiden  I  by  Parker  ;  Villanelle,”  by  Dell’- 
Acqua  ;  The  Bobolink.”  by  Wilson  ;  "Spring¬ 
time,"  by  Wooler  and  “Carmena,”  by  Wilson. 

First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 

Class  Two  Such  as  “Shadows  of 
C  the  Evening  Hour/’ 

oacred  OOFIQS  by Rathbun;”I Heard 

the  Voice  of  Jesus 
Say,”  by  Rathbun  ;  Pilgrims  of  the  Night,” 
by  Parker;  “The  Homeland,”  by  Schnecker ; 
There  is  a  Blessed  Home,”  by  Fairclough. 

First  Prize .  $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 

Class  Three  Such  as 

Characteristic  Sonqs  motht 

„  Brown,  ” 

by  Gottschalk  ;  April  Fooling,"  by  Robinson; 
“By  the  Garden  Gate,”  by  Whitney  Coombs; 

Slumber  Song,”  by  Newcombe;  “Lolita,” 
by  Tracy  and  “Cowboy  Song,”  by  Troyer. 

First  Prize .  $60.00 

Second  Prize . -  ■  $40.00 

Class  Four  or  songs  pointing  a 
c  moral.  Such  as  “Smiles 

Motto  oOnQS  and  Frowns,”  by 
**  Matthias  Field;  “Three 
Lucky  Lovers.”  by  Sudds;  “Foolish  Little 
Maiden,”  by  Troyer;  “Faith  and  Hope,”  by 
Millard. 

First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize .  $40.00 

Class  Five  Such  as  “O  Heart  of 
U  o  Mine,"  by  Galloway; 

Home  oongs  "There  Little  Girl, 

‘•at-,.1  TIM.-,  „  ,  „  Don’t  Cry,”  by  Norris; 

A  Little  While,  by  Cadman. 

First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 

Class  Six 

Nature  Songs  or  Love  Songs 

Such  as  “The  Violet,”  by  Hervey;  “Spring 
Song,”  by  MacKenzie;  “Message  of  the  Rose  ” 
by  Gottschalk;“The  Gypsy  Trail,”  by  Galloway. 

First  Prize . $60.00 

Second  Prize . $40.00 


CONDITIONS 


Competitors  must  comply  with  the 
following  conditions: 

The  contest  is  open  to  composers  of 
every  nationality. 

The  contest  will  close  March  31st,  1912. 
All  entries  must  be  addressed  to  "The 
Etude  Vocal  Prize  Contest,”  1712  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

All  manuscripts  must  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  line  written  at  the  top  of  the  first  page: 

For  the  Etude  Vocal  Prize  Contest.” 

The  name  and  full  address  of  the  com¬ 
poser  must  be  written  upon  the  last  page 
of  each  manuscript  submitted. 

Each  song  must  be  complete,  i.e .,  text, 
voice  part  and  piano  accompaniment. 

The  songs  may  be  written  for  any  voice. 
The  words  may  be  selected  from  all 
sources,  new  and  old,  but,  the  composer 
assumes  all  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
the  same  and  in  .he  case  of  copyrighted 
texts,  written  permission  must  be  secured 
by  the  composers  from  the  owners  of  said 
copyrights. 

The  compositions  winning  prizes  to 
become  the  property  of  “The  Etude  ”  and 
to  be  published  in  the  usual  sheet  form. 


care  of  The  Etude.  _ _____ 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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ETUDE 


THE 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 

ARAMENTI 


School  of  Vocal  Music 
Seattle,  Washington 

1206  and  209  Arcade  Bldg. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Practioe  Periods  arranged 


MRS.  J.  H.  IRELAND 

Summer  and  Winter 
Sessions 

1811  Pacific  Ave* 


BARRY 
BEAUMONT 


MME.  OLIVE.  Teacher  of  Singing 
THE  ELDER  LAM PERU  METHOD 
4542  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO 


481  E.  60th  St.,  N. 


MRS.  CARRIER.  Pianlste 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 
Sight  R  eading. 

Portland,  Ore. 


BECKER 

BECKER 

BOGERT 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

8telnway  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LUCIEN  E.  Music  School 

Concert  Organist  and  Plunlst 
868Multnoniuh  St.  Portland,  Ore. 


WALTER  L.  BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing.  Recitals  and  Lectures 
180  Claremont  Ave.  New  York  City 


BUVINGER 


BELLE  McLEOD- LEW  IS.  Teacher  of 
piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 
Harmouy,  Elocution.  Carnegie  Hall, 


New  York  City. 


COLLINS 


ARTHUR  L.  Plano  and  Organ 

Recitals  Instruction 
565  Orange  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


DENISON 

EMMA  K. 

Private  Lessons  in  Voice  &  Sight  Singing 

74  W.  92d  8t..  New  York  City 

DEVINE, LENA  D0RIAS5S? 

DICKSON 

i  JOHN  COLVILLE  Voice  Culture 

Frederick’s  Piano  Emporium, 

PiMsItiirglt,  P». 

MARY  E.  Ringing.  Voice  develop¬ 
ment,  Enunciation.  Languages,  Sight¬ 
reading.  Chanters.  Boy  Choirs.  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  New  York  City. 


DUNAVON 

negle  Hall,  New  Yor 

CARTON 


SAMUEL  B. 

Artists  furnished  for  all  occasions 

828  8.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


I  |  f.  ^  m  ^  MME.  WAGNER,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Lesche- 
U  L  LJ  I  tizky  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Scharwenka. 
U  I  LDLiI  I  Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Studio,  820  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


GOODRICH 
HARGRAVE 
KROEGER 


A.  J.  A  Mme.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 

Paris,  Franc© 


C.  O.  Portland,  Ore. 

417  Sterna  Bldg. 

Pianist  and  Teacher  Modern  Methods 


E.  R.  Concert  Pianist,  Organist 

School  of  Music 

Musical  Art  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


MAGEE 
MONTEITH 


MAUD  GOODELL  Contralto-Oratorio, 
Recital,  Concert.  European  reputation 

866  Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


John  Claire  Baritone — Concerts, 
Recitals.  Tone  Placing  a  Specialty 
507-8  Columbia  Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore. 


MONZEL 
MOULTON 


M.  A.  Organ — Plano— Harmony 

508  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  Ill. 


PETERSILEA 


STEELE 
STEWART 
STOCK 


U.  J. 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

__  _  w  im  Thoro  fundamental  trainine.  Individual  devel¬ 
opment.  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
Haven  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  Y.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 


TRACY 
VEON 


VONGRABILL 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


HARMONY 

SHEPARD 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


B1SBEE 


GENEVIEVE. 

Leschetlzky  Method 
88  E.  60th  St.,  New  York,  N.  V. 


BURROWES 


Course  of  Kindergarten  Music 
Study  for  Teachers 
246  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


COLLEY 


BESSE  EDMONDS,  Pianist 

Normal  Training  for  teachers  and  students 

_ _ _  preparing  to  teach.  Correspondence  iuvited 

75  Estey  Hall,  17th  and  Walnut  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DELEVAN 

DUNNING 


Music  Method  for  simplifying  Music  for  be¬ 
ginners.  Descriptive  booklet  and  list  of 
Material  and  gumes  free.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


System  of  MuhIc  Study 

for  Beginners 

626  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


FLETCHER 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  tor  Teachers 

Box  1886.  Boston,  Mass. 


KERN 


MR.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 

Editor,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmouy  and  Composition, 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Musio,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


STORER 


II.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  aud  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  150  TremontSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


ARRILLAGA 


Musical  College,  V  de  Arrillaga,  Dir, 
College  Bldg.,  2315  Jackson  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BARTEL 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin.  Voioe,  Theory,  Orchestra 
Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pa. 


BEETHOVEN 


Conservatory  of  Music 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brothers  Ensteln,  Director 


Conservatory  of  Music 
Leandro  Campanari,  Director 
26  O’ Farrell  St., 

San  Franelsco,  Cal. 


CAPITOL 


College  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus,  0. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

Frank  8.  Fox,  President 


CHANDLER 


KATE  II.  VOICE 

Peliua.  College  of  Music 

151  l  Girard  Ave..  J’hlla. 


DETROIT  ‘ 


’onscrvntory  of  MuhIc 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


______  _  r  Southern  Conservatory  of  Mush 

DURHAM  TI'orm,8h 


superb. 


W.  Ilrynnt.  IMrector 


HAHN  SCHOOL 


of  M  uslc 

1524  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HAWTHORNE 
KNOX 


ano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Wm.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


LESCHETIZKY 


MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Miss  M.  R.  Lundy,  Director 

Williamsport.  Pa. 


MARKS’ 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

280  West  75th  Street.  New  York 


MORRISON 


CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Acndemy 

8  722  HnverPord  Avenue 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Piano  Instruction 

Studio — Steruberg  School 

10  S.  18th  St.  -  Philadelphia 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

101  W.  85th  SI.,  New  Yoi  k  City 


NASHVILLE: 
NEW  HAVEN 

.  ih... t._r 


TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Piano 
57M  Eighth  Avenue,  North 


(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teachers,  Scholarly  Musi- 
_  —  _  _  _  _ _ ciaus,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo¬ 

mas;  catalog  68  Dwight  St. 


V  RAXTZ.  YocnLV  Operatic 
Training.  Fusanensdr.  44, 
Berlin,  W.  Germany 


MARY  HINMAN.  Teacher  of  Singing 
Voioe  Building  a  Specialty 

508  Kimball  Hall  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


OREGON 


Vocal 


Organist 
876  Sutter  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SPOKANE 


CHARLES  LEE  Plano  Instruction 

Certitled  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TACOMA 


CHARI.ES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  ami  Teacher 

State  Normal  School  •’  California,  Pa. 


VIRGIL 


S.  BKl'KER  Plano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 
153  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster, Pa. 


VIRGIL 


Counterpoint  and  Composition 

J.  PAUL  MILLER,  MUs.  BAC. 
1525  N.  56th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mali 
Carnegie  Hall,  N,  V.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


At  Home. 

A  new  music  paper  has  been  launched, 
entitled  The  International  Music  Review. 
We  wish  it  all  success. 


Pasquale  Amato,  the  Metropolitan  bari¬ 
tone,  has  decided  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  and  will  take  out  his  first  papers 
on  his  return  from  Italy  next  fall. 


A  coalition  has  been  effected  between  the 
Columbia  School  of  Music,  of  Toledo,  O., 
and  the  Toledo  Musical  College.  The  name 
of  the  new  institution  will  be  decided  later. 


Thebe  is  a  possibility  that  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  may  bring  his  London  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  to  this  country.  A  guarantee  fund  has 
already  been  offered  by  San  Francisco  and 
New  Orleans. 


Morris  Steixebt,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  music  trade,  and  the  founder  of  the 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  He 
also  was  an  inventor,  and  did  much  for  the 
betterment  of  piano  tone. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Boston  for 
the  maintenance  of  municipal  opera.  If  the 
bill  is  passed,  and  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will,  Boston  will 
be  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to 
enjoy  opera  supported  .by  the  local  city  gov¬ 
ernment.  Good  old  Hub  ! 


Through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  August 
Lewis  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  New 
York  (Dr.  Frank  Damrosch,  Director)  has 
been  able  to  add  to  its  already  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  musical  autographs  some  interesting 
manuscript  letters  of  Wagner,  Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz,  Schumann  and  Weber. 


Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Kraft,  tbe  American 
organ  virtuoso,  made  a  concert  tour  during 
February,  covering  several  thousand  miles. 
Most  of  the  engagements  were  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  organs.  The  cities  represented 
indicate  the  widespread  interest  in  church 
music. 


It  will  be  good  news  to  many  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Carl  Muck  is  to  return  to  America  next 
season  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Nevertheless,  that  won¬ 
derful  organization  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
prestige  during  the  regime  of  Max  Fiedler, 
to  whom  all  honor  is  due. 


Among  the  visitors  to  these  shores  on  the 
near  future,  Gottfried  Galston,  the  Munich 
pianist,  is  one  who  will  be  welcomed.  lie 
is  well  known  in  the  musical  world  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  his  annual  tour  of  Russia  earned 
him  an  independent  fortune.  The  Czar  cre¬ 
ated  him  an  honorary  professor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory. 


University 

School  of  Music 

Evanston,  Chicago 


Some  of  the  dates  of  the  twent.v-one-da'y 
tour  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nikiseh  (a 
musical  event  of  notional  importance) .  will 
he  New  York.  April  8 :  Boston,  April  0  ; 
Philadelphia,  April  11  :  Baltimore,  April  12  ; 
Pittsburg,  Anril  13;  Cleveland.  April  14; 
Chicago,  April  15. 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Decree  Oer- 
tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  II.  Edwards,  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


CAL.  Beatrice  Clifford 

Piano  nnd  Harmony 
Gaffney  Bl.,376  Sutter  St. 


CAL.  ISA  RETT, A  M. SMITH 

Voice  Culture  and  Sight- 
Singing.  408  Van  Ness  Av. 


W  A  SHTNGTON 

Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

1717  Pacific  Ave. 


WN.  Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

Piano,  Leschetizky  Method.  Violin,  Leip^ic 
Graduate.  Voice,  Mrs.  Grace  Davenport. 
Manager,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Vallely. 


MR8.  A.  M. 

1*10110  80I100I  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76th  8t.,  New  York 


8C1IOOL  OF  MU8IC 

For  full  particulars  address 

Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil,  45  East  22d  St.,  New  Y'ork 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Stmllo:  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Boston,  (Huntington  Chambers) 
Tuesdays.  Hartford,  (Waver  I  y 
Build Ing) Wednesdays.  Concerts, 
Recitals  and  Lecture  Recit- 
nls.  Special  t  Lecture  Recitals 
(Russian  Music).  (The  Result  of 
Personal  Investigation  and  Sfudy 
In  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.) 
Explanatory  Literature  Forwnrded 
Upon  Request.  • 


The  inaugural  banquet  of  the  Studio  Club 
of  New  York  proved  a  great  success.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  a 
boarding  house  for  girl  students.  Its  pur¬ 
pose,  according  to  an  official  notice,  is  "to 
make  girlhood  grow  into  a  stronger,  larger 
womanhood  with  greater  power  for  good  in 
social  influence.  Its  hope  is  to  become  a 
center  for  social  and  spiritual  life  for  the 
many  thousands  of  girls  who  yearly  come 
to  New  l'ork  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  study  some  of  the  various  arts.” 


Mr.  John  Philip  Sousa — or  could  it  be 
his  press  agent? — has  started  a  crusade 
against  the  hackneyed  themes  and  names 
used  by  composers.  There  are,  we  are  told. 
1,263,842  songs  about  spring,  954,626  about 
love,  749,211  about  flowers  (roses,  pansies, 
hyacinths,  daisies,  forget-me-nots  and  lilies), 
672,843  romanzas,  547.738  cradle  songs! 
521,266  nocturnes,  479,143  reveries,  422,001 
songs  with  violin  obligato,  366,242  sere¬ 
nades,  133,009  aeolian  murmurs,  102,112  rip¬ 
pling  cascades,  and  96,424  variations  on 
Yankee  Doodle. 


This  season  the  operatic  honors  go  to 
Wolf-Ferrari  whose  two  operas,  he  Donne 
Curiose  and  the  Jewels  of  Madonna,  have 
both  been  welcomed  warmly.  The  Jewels  of 
Madonna  has  just  been  produced  in  Chicago 
with  pronounced  success.  It  deals  with  the 
passions  of  the  lower  class  of  Neapolitans, 
and  does  for  Naples  something  of  what 
Chsarpentier’s  Louise  has  done  for  Paris. 
Many  folk-songs  have  been  drawn  upon,  hut 
this  is  not  because  Wolf-Ferrari  is  lacking 
in  originality.  He  has  a  delightful  vein  of 
tunefulness  which  is  all  his  own.  Undoulit 
edl.v  he  owes  something  to  Debussy  and  Pur- 
c’ni,  but  he  owes  no  more  than  he  can  repay 
with  interest. 


The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  been  provide! 
with  a  suitable  hall  in  Cincinnati  in  which 
to  give  concerts.  The  old  Vale  Music  Hall 
was  too  big  and  too  draughty,  and  though 
a  halo  of  sentiment  will  always  surround 
it,  music-lovers  will  be  glad  to  enjoy  the 
greater  comforts  of  the  new  hall.  This  hull 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  urd 
seats  2,200  peope.  It  is  known  as  the  Em¬ 
ery  Auditorium  and  has  been  built  in  cm 
nection  with  the  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute. 
The  opening  concert  was  a  brilliant  event 


In  one  of  our  most  esteemed  French  con¬ 
temporaries  we  find  among  the  musical  no¬ 
tices  an  account  of  the  hanging  of  a  negro 
in  a  small  American  city,  which,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  negro’s  relatives  objected 
to  his  being  hung  in  the  open  in  a  pouring 
rain,  was  transferred  to  the  stage  of  the 
local  opera  house  by  the  tonder-h  arted 
sheriff.  This  evidently  found  its  way  into 
the  musical  notices  because  of  the  “opera 
house”  connection.  Oh,  if  our  good  friends 
in  France  could  only  see  some  of  the  as 
tonishing  things  that  go  under  the  namp  ( f 
opera  houses  in  America  ! 


The  Sherwood  Music  School  of  Chicago 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  two  vocal  pupils 
with  celebrated  vocal  ancestors.  One  is 
Hans  Schumann-Heink,  a  basso,  son  of  the 
famous  contralto,  and  the  other  is  Karl 
Formes,  grandson  of  the  great  basso,  Karl 
Formes.  Both  are  pupils  of  Mr.  William  A. 
Willett. 


Josef  Straxsky,  the  successor  of  Gustav 
Mahler  as  conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  has  brought  out  two  novelties  re¬ 
cently — Bruckner’s  fifth  symphony  and  a 
new  symphony  by  Weingartner.  Neither 
work  seems  to  have  gained  much  favor,  hut 
Stransky  deserves  credit  for  giving  music 
lovers  an  opportunity  to  hear  them. 


Debussy’s  Pelican  et  Melisande  has  been 
given  in  Boston  with  Mme.  Leblanc  as  Mi'H- 
snnde.  As  all  the  world  knows.  Mme.  Le 
blanc  is  the  wife  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  author  of  the  libretto.  It  will  be  re 
membered  that  Maeterlinck  objected  to  the 
production  of  the  work  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris  because  his  wife  was  not 
allowed  to  have  the  title  role,  and  because 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  scenery.  In  the 
Ilammerstein  production  of  the  work  the 
setting  given  was  similar  to  the  Opera 
Comique  production.  In  the  present  pro 
Auction.  Maeterlinck’s  ideas  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  work  has  gained  in  favor  in 
consequence. 


The  free  orchestral  concerts  given  in  New 
York  through  the  $10,000  fund  of  the  New 
York  World  have  proved  an  immense  suc¬ 
cess.  An  audience  of  four  thousand  people 
crowded  into  the  auditorium  of  the  Normal 
College,  and  when  a  concert  was  given  in 
the  East  Side,'  the  police  reserves  had  to  be 
called  out  to  prevent  a  riot,  so  eager  were 
people  to  get  seats. 


The  phenomenal  success  of  William  Bark¬ 
ans  goes  to  prove  that  in  spite  of  the  mu 
titude  of  concert  pianists  of  surpassing 
wonderfulness  who  are  crowding  onto  the 
concert  platform,  there  is  still  plenty  ot 
room  at  the  top  for  anybody  who  deserves] 
to  get  there.  Many  things  have  contributed 
to  his  success.  He  has  been  well-advertised 
and  well  “managed.”  But  once  an  atidi  nee 
has  gathered,  the  advertisers  and  the  ntana 
gers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case 
is  up  to  the  pianist  to  show  what  he  15 
worth.  Bacbaus  has  shown  that  he  pos" 
sesses  the  technique  of  a  master  and  the 
soul  and  fire  of  a  poet. 


Reports  of  the  different  clubs  belonging 
to  the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs 
have  been  furnished  to  Tjie  Etude  by  the 
active  Press  Secretary  of  the  organization, 
Miss  Elsie  Rulon,  and  all  show  that  the 
work  of  these  organizations  is  even  more 
enthusiastic  than  ever  before.  Were  it  not 
for  the  limitations  of  space  Tnu  Etude 
would  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  detailed 
informations  of  this  most  praiseworthy 
work. 


The  ways  of  the  translator  are  manifold 
and  various.  The  London  National  Re  men 
has  called  attention  to  a  well-known  son„ 
of  Schubert’s,  the  Lied  des  gefanffttw* 
Jagers — which  is  a  setting  of  a  GerjK® 
translation  of  Walter  Scott’s  poem, 
hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood.”  Thf  R’’r, 
ond  line  of  this  poem.  “My  idle  greyhoun 
loathes  his  food.”  has  been  translated  . 
Herder  into  "Mein  mussiger  Windhorn  sei 
Flitter  verschmant."  In  the  largest  collet' 
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ion  of  Schubert's  songs,  the  words  have 
«een  re-translated  into  English,  and  appear 
n  the  following  form  :  "My  musical  wood- 
iorn  its  flutter  hath  stilled."  Whoever  per¬ 
petrated  this  line  has  certainly  betrayed  a 
rilliant  ignorance  of  both  German  and  Eng- 
ish. 

Speaking  of  his  opera,  Mona,  which  won 
;he  prize  offered  bv  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
'ompan.v,  Dr.  Horatio  Parker  tells  us  that 
e  has  adopted  the  leit-motiv  of  Wagner, 
ecause  "you  can’t  expect  the  public  to  un- 
>arn  what  Wagner  taught  it.”  Another 
evice  he  has  employed  is  that  of  associat¬ 
ing  different  personalities  of  the  drama  with 
ietinite  tonalities.  “For  instance,  Gwynn. 
jiie  hero,  is  associated  with  the  key  of  B 
liajor.  With  Mona  herself  I  have  carried 
ie  idea  still  further,  assigning  separate 
e.vs  to  two  distinct  aspects  of  her  person- 
llity.  In  her  character  of  Druid  priestess 
he  is  associated  with  the  key  of  E  minor, 
bile  in  her  character  as  a  woman  she  is 
ssignecf  the  key  of  E  flat  major.” 

Leo  Blech’s  one-act  opera,  Versiegelt 
Under  Seal),  has  achieved  a  notable  suc- 
■ss  on  its  first  production  by  the  Metropoli- 
;n  Opera  Company  in  New  York.  The 
iriod  of  the  action  is  1830,  and  the  place 
small  German  town.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
re  living  room  of  the  young  Widow  Ger- 
ude,  with  whom  the  Burgomaster  Braun  is 
dently  in  love.  Her  friend,  Frau  Wilmers, 
less  fortunate,  and  endures  the  worthy 
ayor’s  displeasure.  This  Is  increased  bv 
le  fact  that  her  son  Bergel  is  in  love  with 
s  daughter  Else.  Unluckily  poor  Frau 
timers  is  unable  to  pay  her  debts,  and  the 
urgomaster  sends  the  voluble  self-satisfied 
illiff  Lampe  to  attach  her  goods.  Among 
■r  possessions  is  a  large  wardrobe,  and  she 
•rsuades  the  Widow  Gertrude  to  find  a 
ace  tor  it  in  the  living  room.  No  sooner 
the  furniture  installed  than  Lampe  dis- 
vers  it,  and  goes  off  in  a  rage  to  inform 
e  Burgomaster.  The  Burgomaster,  bow¬ 
er,  comes  to  call  on  Gertrude ,  and  a  pleas- 
it  love  scene  is  enacted.  The  pair  are  in- 
rrupted  by  the  return  of  Lampe.  The 
irgomaster  hides  in  the  wardrobe  as 
mpe  enters.  Lampe  puts  the  seal  of  the 
w  on  the  wardrobe,  but  suddenly  he  hears 
sound  within.  lie  pokes  his  umbrella 
rough  a  hole,  and  presently  proclaims  that 
jrtrude  has  a  lover  within.  Again  he 
■  es  off  to  seek  the  Burgomaster.  In  the 
pantime  Else  and  Bertel  take  advantage 
the  Burgomaster’s  difficulties  to  enforce 
nsent  to  their  betrothal.  Else  also  se¬ 
res.  in  writing,  a  dowry  of  a  large  part 
his  possessions.  When  Lampe  returns 
is  followed  by  a  crowd  who  have  learned 
the  Burgomaster’s  predicament  They 
d  the  Burgomaster  talking  to  Gertrude. 
id  when  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  is 
lened.  it  is  Else  and  Bertel  who  are  dis- 
rered.  After  a  stern  lecture  from  the 
r rgomaster  they  are  pardoned,  and  all 
Ids  happily. 


Abroad. 

The  will  of  the  late  Alberto  Uandegger, 
?  of  the  foremost  of  the  professors  at  the 
yal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  has 
n  proved  at  about  $185,000. 

3scar  Hammekstein  has  accepted  an 
‘fa  composed  by  '  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
ich  will  be  produced  at  the  London 
era  House  in  the  spring. 

4n  opera  called  the  Know  Man,  by  Erich 
rngold.  the  boy  prodigy,  lias  been  success- 
ly  produced  at  the  Kurfiirsten  Opera 
use  in  Berlin. 

V  new  work  of  Max  Reger,  Lustspiel 
rerture,  was  recently  produced  at  a  Ge- 
ndhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  under  the  direc- 
n  of  Arthur  Nikisch. 

V  two  days’  Mahler  Festival  has  been  or- 
dzed  in  Mannheim.  The  Mahler  eighth 
itphony  will  be  given.  This  work  employs 
vast  choral  force  as  well  as  a  large  or- 

„stra. 

i  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  in  Berlin  to  erect 
monument  to  Meyerbeer,  who  was  born 
that  city  in  17!)i.  The  Kaiser  has  sig- 
ed  his  approval. 


com- 

pro- 


-  new  opera  by  Franz  Lehar,  the 
fer  of  the  Merry  Widow,  has  been 
ed  in  Vienna.  It  is  entitled  Eva,  and  is 
1  to  be  full  of  catchy  waltz  tunes,  and 
.be  well  orchestrated. 

’he  Italian  war  in  Tripoli  has  served 
osi  as  a  theme  for  his  new  suite.  This 
e.  we  are  told,  is  an  addition  to  others 
[tied  Rome,  Florence  and  Venice,  and  is 
icated  to  “the  new  sister.” 

Iabrilowitsch  recently  conducted  an  or- 
stral  concert  in  Berlin  at  which  Katha- 
■  Goodson  and  Willv  Hess  were  the  solo- 
Katharine  Goodson  is  now  in  this 
ntry,  and  is  increasing  the  fine  reputation 
gained  on  her  previous  visits  She  has 
rivals  among  the  women  pianists  of  the 


m  ’?^erna^onal  competition  with  a  prize 
t  L_o0  for  an  opera  libretto  is  announced 
the  Berlin  firm  of  Ahn  and  Simrock. 
ry-lore  legends  are  most  in  request,  and 
lects  in  the  modern  “brutal”  Italian 
mer  are  banned.  What  a  pitv  the  prize 
lot  sufficient  to  tempt  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie 
write  another  Peter  Pan  for  a  musical 
ing. 

f  J,s  n°t  generally  known  that  Fanny 
1  nS|  sister  of  Charles  Dickens,  was 


a  singer  of  considerable  abilitv.  Her  hus¬ 
band.  Henry  Burnett,  was  also  a  singer,  and 
after  marrying  in  London,  where  she  and 
her  husband  were  both  well  known,  they 
moved  to  Manchester  and  achieved  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  happy  career. 

The  Berlin  Royal  Opera  now  has  a  rival 
in  the  newly  opened  Kurfiirsten  Opor, 
where  it  is  intended  to  produce  opera  on 
elaborate  lines.  The  piece  given  at  the  in¬ 
augural  performance  was  Nicolai’s  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  The  director  is  Maxi¬ 
milian  Morris,  late  of  the  Berlin  Komische 
Oper. 

A  new  popular  opera  house  has  just  been 
opened  in  Buda-Pesth.  It  is  destined  to  be 
a  rival  to  the  old  Royal  Opera,  and  prices 
will  be  much  lower,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  for  a  far  larger  audience.  The 
auditorium  will  hold  3,200  spectators. 

An  impressive  mediseval  spectacle  called 
J'le  Miracle  has  been  drawing  crowds  to 
the  Olympia  in  London.  The  better  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  play,  the  interior  of  the' 
theatre  has  been  decorated  to  appear  like 
a  great  Cathedral.  The  incidental  music  to 
the  performance  was  composed  bv  Engelbert 
Humperdinck. 

An  instrument  called  a  “melograph"  has 
been  invented  by  a  Swedish  scientist,  which 
automatically  writes  music.  When  a  piece 
of  music  is  played  the  melograph  records 
the  sounds  on  a  chemically  prepared  ribbon. 
The  recorded  piece  may  then  be  read  like 
ordinary  Morse  signals.  Not  only  are  the 
notes  recorded,  but  the  phrasing  and  ex¬ 
pression  as  well. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  has 
evidently  made  a  greater  success  in  Germany 
than  ever  before.  At  her  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  concert,  given  under  the  orchestral  di¬ 
rection  of  Nikisch,  we  are  informed  by  lead¬ 
ing  German  papers  that  she  was  greeted 
with  a  stormy  demonstration  of  enthusiasm 
rarely  equalled  in  the  German  city  which 
for  some  three  centuries  has  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  concerts  of  the  highest  possible 
order. 

Prince  Joachim  Albert,  of  Prussia,  has 
finished  a  symphonic  poem  entitled  The  Isle 
of  the  Dead.  A  wicked  report,  started  in 
Brooklyn,  that  this  work  was  inspired  by  a 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Manhattan,  proves  to  be 
groundless.  It  was  inspired  bv  (he  famous 
picture  of  the  same  name,  by  Arnold  Bdklin. 
The  work  is  to  be  performed  in  Karlsbad  in 
the  summer. 
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a  comparatively  few  years  ago  grand 
was  a  luxury  for  the  select  few, 
enjoy  it  every  day  in  their 


HERE 

opera 

millions  now 
own  homes  on  the  Victor. 

This  wonderful  instrument  not  only  brings  to 
you  the  masterpieces  of  ope  a,  but  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  selfsame  artists  who  are  captivating 
hosts  of  opera  enthusiasts  in  the  leading  opera 
houses— the  world’s  greatest  artists  who  make 
records  only  for  the  Victor. 

And  the  next  moment  you  can  be  listening  to 
the  gems  of  song  from  the  sparkling  musical  com¬ 
edies,  or  being  entertained  by  the  leading  fun- 
makers. 

It  .  is  only  a  step  from  grand  opera  and  the 
classical,  to  the  lighter  forms  of  music,  for  the 
Victor  is  wonderfully  versatile  and  changes  at 
will  from  grand  opera  to  ragtime,  from  minstrel 
show  to  sacred  music,  from  vocal  selections  to 
instrumental  numbers  ;  the  very  music  you  like 
best  at  the  very  time  you  want  to  hear  it. 
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Victors 
$10  to  $100 


Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  play  any  Victor  music  you  wish  to 
hear  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  wonderful 
Victor- Victrola. 


Victor- Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


A  successful  performance  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn's  Elijah  was  recently  given  in  Bay¬ 
reuth  !  Now  that  Wagner  operas  are  heard 
in  Leipzig  and  Mendelssohn  oratorios  arc 
given  in  Bayreuth,  musical  old-timers  can 
be  forgiven  if  they  suppose  that  the  musical 
millennium  has  come.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
has  happened,  however,  for  if  muslc’ans  no 
longer  fight  over  Wagner  and  Mendelssohn, 
it  is  because  they  have  found  something.,, ...  T"  ,  T„ 
else  to  fight  about.  Victor- \ ictrola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 

Musicians  all  the  world  over  will  rejoice 
that  Humperdinck  is  convalescent  from  tlte 
illness  which  hade  fair  to  close  his  career. 

His  opera.  Hansel  and  Gretel.  has  won  a 
place  in  the  esteem  of  all  music  lovers,  and 
his  more  recent  work.  Die  Koenlgskinder, 
seems  to  ho  rapidly  becoming  equally  popu¬ 
lar.  Ilumperdim  k  is  a  composer  who  has 
conservative  tendencies — that  is  to  say.  he 
is  not  everlastingly  straining  to  he  "new" 
but  is  also  willing  to  advance  so  long  as 
musical  beauty  in  its  most  refined  form 
leads  the  way. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  s.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophoue  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 
New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale 
at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victor- Victrola H  XVI,  $200 

Quartered  oak  or  mahogany 


It  is  rumored  that  Richard  Strauss  and 
Hugo  von  Ilofmannstahl  are  negotiating  for 
the  Bayreuth  opera  house.  This  opera  house 
was  built  in  174S,  and  is  not  the  one  used 
for  the  Wagner  productions.  It  is  sa  d  that 
Strauss  and  Ilofmannstahl  contemplate  giv¬ 
ing  performances  during  the  summer  festival 
season  on  the  off  nights  when  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  being  given  at  the  Festival  Theatre. 
They  intend,  wo  are  told,  to  produce  Moli- 
ere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhommi  with  the 
intermede  Ariadne  ad  Xa.ros,  with  music  by 
Richard  Strauss.  The  orchestra  would  con¬ 
sist  of  thirty-six  men. 

The  chief  test  piece  for  choral  societies 
at  the  International  Musical  Festival,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Paris  next  May,  will  lie  a 
cantata  by  Xu int -S.-iens  This  has  been  com¬ 
posed  at  the  request  of  tile  Paris  municipal¬ 
ity,  who  have  organized  a  great  musical 
festival  in  which  every  European  nation  is 
taking  part.  The  title  of  the  work  is  lux 
Aviateurs.  This  work  will  be  welcomed  by 
aviators  the  world  over.  Hitherto  their  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  musically  represented  only 
bv  such  works  as  Mendelssohn’s  Oh  far  the, 
Wings  of  a  Dare,  and  they  naturally  feel 
that  recent  developments  demand  something 
more  strenuous. 

It  has  been  stated  that  f’ovent  Garden, 
London,  closed  the  season  with  a  loss  of 
$70,000,  said  to  be  due  to  Ilammerstein’s 
competition.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  real  Covent  Garden  season  does  not  take 
place  in  the  winter  time,  hut  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  when  the  court  “Draw¬ 
ing  Rooms"  are  being  held.  A  winter  sea¬ 
son  at  Covent  Garden  has  none  of  the  social 
prestige  of  the  “Royal  Opera,”  and  It  Is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  London 
opera-goers  prefer  Hammerstein's  new  and 
shiny  opera  house  to  the  antiquated  red- 
plush  grandeur  of  Covent  Garden. 


Musical  Philadelphia 

All  the  Major  Attractions  of 
a  World  Music  Centre,  Com¬ 
bined  with  Economy  and  the 
Best  in  American  Home  Life. 
Philadelphia  has  Made  Enor¬ 
mous  Advances  in  Music  in 
Recent  Years. 

Read  the  Following  Carefully 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  2000  teachers  in  the  city  and  neighboring  towns,  many 
with  international  reputations;  Philadelphia  possesses  a  fine  Symphony  Orchestra;  a  magnificent 
Opera  House  and  famous  company;  a  large  Academy  of  Music;  a  great  University  with  a 
musical  department ;  a  number  of  flourishing  conservatories  ;  excellent  Church  and  Organ  attrac¬ 
tions  ;  an  enormous  Festival  Hall  already  planned  ;  Philadelphia  Operatic  Society  giving  Grand 
Opera  on  a  large  scale;  numerous  choral  and  singing  societies;  many  active  musical  clubs;  ex¬ 
cellent  free  musical  library  facilities;  Musical  industries  representing  an  investment  of  many  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  cost  of  living  is  reasonable  and  the  home  surroundings  make  Philadelphia 
particularly  desirable  for  lady  pupils  coming  from  a  distance.  Unparalleled  free  Summer 
Orchestral  attractions,  it  will  pay  you  to  study  in  Musical  Philadelphia. 
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STANDARD  COMPOSITIONS  TOR  THE  PIANO 

Vol.  VII — Seventh  Grade 


Vol.  I — First  Grade 
Vol.  II — Second  Grade 


Vol.  Ill — Third  Grade  Vol.  V  -  Fifth  Grade 
Vol.  IV— Fourth  Grade  Vol.  VI— Sixth  Grade 

Price,  50  Cents  Each 

Graded  and  Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  first  six  volumes  of  thus  series  are  now  ready.  Each  volume  is  intended  to  be  used  with  the 
corresponding  grade  of  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  and  all  other  graded  courses.  All  of  the 
pieces  in  these  volumes  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  actual  teaching  and  many  of  them  have  passed  through  several  editions  in  sheet  music  form. 
In  addition  to  their  pleasing  musical  qualities,  all  the  pieces  are  of  genuine  educational  value.  Each 
volume  is  carefully  graded. 
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PIANO  TUNING  PAYS 

You  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your  spare 
moments  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  system. 

It  Is  a  profession  that  can  be  converted  Into 
money  at  any  time  or  place  In  the  civilized  world  at 
an  hour’s  notice. 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 

Our  graduates  earn  $5  to  S10  per  day  the  year  round. 

We  supply  free  a  Tune-a-Phone,  also  a  working 
model  of  a  full-sized,  Modern,  Upright  Action,  and 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

Our  wonderful  Invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone,  gives 
the  exact  number  of  beats  that  should  occur  In  the 
test  Intervals.  With  It  the  student  knows  what  the 
result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work. 

Write  today  for  free  Illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 
Address,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
15  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 
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Write  for  beautiful  Catalogue. 
Easy  payments.  We  supply  the  U.S. 
Governm’t  with  Musical  Instruments 
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The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

172  E.  4th,  Cincinnati  342  S. Wabash,  Chicago 


Established  1856. 


DOUBLE  THE  VALUE  OF 
YOUR  OPERATOR’S 
SERVICES 

The  employer  who  considers  his  employees  as 
well  as  himself  will  secure  a  better  day’s  work. 

The  light  key  action — an  exclusive  Monarch 
feature — so  lightens  the  operator’s  labor  that 
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Always  send  ynur  full  name  and  address.  No 
questions  will  lie  answered  when  this  has  been 
neglected 

Only  your  initials  or  a  chosen  nom  de  plume  will 
be  printed. 

Make  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metronomic 
markings,  etc.,  'not  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  greater 
number  of  Exude  readers  will  not  be  considered. 


Q.  X  am  all  at  sea  over  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “ portamento ”  in  its  musical  ap¬ 
plication.  It  seems  to  mean  one  thing  in 
singing,  another  in  piano  playing,  and  still 
another  in  violin  playing.  Am  I  right  or 
wrong  in  this?  Please  make  the  meaning 
clear  to  me. — F.  P. 

A.  This  question  touches  on  one  of  the 
weakest  points  of  musical  nomenclature. 
There  are  many  misleading  terms  in  Music, 
hut  only  in  this  case  is  there  a  flat  contra¬ 
diction  in  the  employment  of  the  same  word 
by  a  pianist  on  the  one  hand  and  a  violin¬ 
ist  or  a  vocalist  on  the  other.  The  word 
means  “carried  over,”  and  is  used  in  this 
(the  correct)  sense  by  singer  and  violinist. 
But  the  pianist  employs  it  in  passages  where 
he  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  carry  the 
notes  one  into  the  other.  I  very  seldom 
presume  to  alter  existing  musical  nomen¬ 
clature,  even  when  it  is  inaccurate,  but  in 
this  case  I  can  suggest  that  the  term 
“demi-marcato”  would  exactly  describe  what 
the  pianist  does  in  a  so-called  “porta¬ 
mento”  passage.  lie  plays  it  “marcato” 
only  in  a  less  degree. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  names 
applied  to  the  degrees  of  the  scale:  1st  de¬ 
gree.  tonic ;  2d  degree,  super-tonic ;  Sd  de¬ 
gree,  medium;  Jith  degree,  sub-dominant; 
5th  degree,  dominant :  6th  degree,  sub-medi¬ 
ant;  7th  degree,  leading-tone  t  What  is  the 
origin  of  these  terms ? — F.  If.  E. 

A.  In  the  old  days  the  keys  were 
called  "Tones.”  Thus  the  “first  Gregorian 
tone,”  “the  third  Gregorian  tone,”  etc. 
From  this  came  the  word  “tonic.”  meaning 
the  fundamental  note  of  the  scale  or  tone. 
“Super-tonic”  means  simply  the  note  above 
the  tonic.  “Mediant"  is  so  called  because 
it  is  midwav  between  the  tonic  and  the 
dominant  and  It  mediates  between  the  two. 
“Dominant”  receives  its  name  as  being  the 
most  important  note  and  the  foundation  of 
the  most  important  harmony  of  the  scale, 
next  to  the  tonic.  “Sub-dominant”  means 
the  note  below  the  dominant.  “Sub-med¬ 
iant”  is  the  note  that  mediates  between  the 
tonic  and  the  subdominant,  and  is  midway 
between  the  tonic  and  the  sub-dominant  in 
downward  progression.  “Leading-tone”  means 
that  this  tone  leads  into  the  tonic.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  “Sub-tonic,”  meaning  the 
note  below  the  tonic. 

Q.  I  wish  to  take  out  a  copyright.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  just  what  steps  to  take 
in  America  and  in  Europe?  I  am  told  that 
I  can  get  blanks  for  copyrighting.  Where 

can  these  be  obtained?  I  am  also  told ■  that 
J  shall  have  to  send  a  copy  of  my  piece  to 
the  Librarian  at  Washington.  Is  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  do  this  or  is  a  printed 
title  page  all  that  is  demanded?  I  think 

that  a  clear  step  by  step  discussion  of  this 
matter  in  your  column  should  interest  many 
readers.  I  am  an  American  citizen. — E.  R. 

A.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  an  applica¬ 

tion-blank  for  a  copyright  at  any  United 
States  Post  Office  free.  On  this  blank  you 
will  write  the  name  of  the  musical  com¬ 
position,  the  author  of  the  words,  if  any, 
and  your  own  name.  If  the  work  copy¬ 
righted  is  not  to  be  reproduced  for  sale, 

one  copy  of  it  must  be  sent  with  the  appli¬ 
cation.  If  the  work  is  intended  for  public 
sale  two  copies  of  it  must  be  sent  with  the 
application.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  ac¬ 
company  either  application.  Although  the 
works  are  printed  before  the  application  for 
copyright  is  made,  it  is  understood  that  not 
a  single  copy  shall  be  sold  until  the  copy¬ 
right-warrant  is  received  by  the  sender, 
otherwise  the  copyright  is  void. 

For  foreign  countries  you  must  write  to 
the  Registry  of  Copyright  and  blanks  con¬ 
taining  instructions  will  be  sent  to  you. 
In  the  case  of  published  works  they  must 
be  issued  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  obtain  European  copyright. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  dots 
after  the  bass  clef? — J.  W. 

A.  It  means  that  'small  F  is  on  the  line 
between  these  two  dots.  That  is  why  the 
bass  clef  is  frequently  called  the  “F-clef.” 
It  was  not  always  placed  upon  the  fourth 
line.  I  have  much  music  in  m.v  library  in 
which  the  F-clef  is  on  the  third  line,  mean¬ 
ing  that  F  is  to  be  read  upon  that  line, 
Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


and  all  other  notes  in  that  relationship. 
This  would  to-day  be  called  the  “baritone- 
clef.”  Originally  all  the  clefs  were  simply 
letters  placed  upon  some  line  or  space,  and 
all  the  other  notes  counted  from  this  one. 
Cover  up  the  upper  part  of  the  G-clef  in 
any  piece  of  music  and  you  will  find  that 
the  lower  half  still  resembles  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  “G.” 

When  you  study  counterpoint  you  will 
be  obliged  to  use  other  clefs  beside  the  G 
and  the  F  clefs.  These  are  called  “mov¬ 
able  clefs,”  and  show  the  position  of  mid¬ 
dle  C.  Wherever  tRese  are  placed  there 
stands  middle  C.  Pupils  sometimes  ask 
why  these  movable  Clefs  are  employed,  to 
which  we  make  answer  simply  to  avoid 
leger  lines.  In  orchestral  music  they  are 
still  in  constant  use.  particularly  in  the  viola, 
violoncello  and  clarinet  parts.  They  are  often 
called  “transposing  clefs,”  and  their  study 
helps  the  pupil  greatly  in  transposition.  See 
the  article  on  “Clefs"  in  Elson’s  Music  Dic¬ 
tionary. 


Q.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  our 
National  Hong  and  upon  what  authority 
“ America ”  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  the 
“Star-spanged  Banner”  is  played  at  the 
lowering  of  our  flag?  I  find  the  school 
teachers  and  at  many  music  stores  they 
think  it  is  “America,”  while  others  know  it 
is  the  “Star-spangled  Banner,”  but  on  no 
authority.- — A  Veteran's  Daughter. 

A.  At  one  time  “Yankee  Doodle”  was 
held  to  be  the  national  song.  In  Europe 
up  to  very  recently  “Hail  Columbia”  was 
always  played  when  it  was  desired  to  honor 
the  United  States.  “Hail  Columbia”  was 
played  when  the  first  American  war-ship 
went  through  the  German  canal  at  Kiel.  I 
heard  the  same  tune  played  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  in  Paris,  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Edison. 

But  all  doubt  is  now  removed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  When 
Benjamin  F.  Tracy  held  that  post  he  issued 
a  general  order  commanding  that  the  “Star- 
spangled  Banner”  be  recognized  ns  the  offi¬ 
cial  national  hymn  of  America.  It  is.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  also  ordered  that  all  officers  and  men 
of  our  army  and  navy  shall  rise  when  this 
melody  is  played.  This  certainly  places  the 
question  beyond  debate  and  settles  quite 
definitely  that  the  “Star-spangled  Banner” 
is  the  national  hymn  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Please  give  me  the  very  best,  most 
comprehensive,  and  most  concise  rules  for 
scale  lingering.  The  method  I  have  been 
using  dir  ides  scales  into  three  classes;  those 
with  no  more  than  four  sharps;  those  with 
live  black  piano  keys;  and  those  with  four 
flats  or  less.  In  the  first  class  the  J/th  fin¬ 
ger  in  the  right  hand  goes  on  the  7th  degree, 
and  in  the  left  hand  it  goes  on  the  2d.  In 
the  second  class,  the  -'ith  finger  in  the  right 
hand  goes  on  the  top  note  of  the  group  of 
three  black  piano  keys,  and,  in  the  left  hand,  • 
on  the  bottom  key  of  the  group  of  three 
piano  keys:  in  the  third  class  (four  fiats  or 
less) .  in  the  right  hand,  the  41h  finger  goes 
on  B  fiat,  in  the  left  hand  on  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree  of  the  scale  except  in  F  where  the  fourth 
finger  goes  on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale. 
The  minor  scales  according  to  this  rule  are 
supposed  to  be  fingered  like  the  major  scales 
of  the  same  name.  I  find  that  this  rule 
works  successfully  with  the  major  scales  but 
does  not  seem  to  fit  in  all  of  the  minor 
scales. — Examinee. 

A.  An  entire  volume  might  be  written  on 
the  history  of  fingering.  I  have  in  my  pos¬ 
session  some  old  spinet  music  in  which  the 
fingers — 2,  3,  2,  3,  2,  3  go  on  endlessly  in 
alternation  the  entire  length  of  the  scale. 
But  with  the  ever-staccato  spinet  and  harp¬ 
sichord  the  rules  for  fingering  sat  very 
lightly  upon  the  performer. 

Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  is  held  to  be  the 
founder  of  the  scale  fingering,  but  1  possess 
a  rare  volume  by  the  Italian,  Pasquali,  on 
“The  Art  of  Fingering,”  which  antedates 
Bach’s  work  in  this  direction.  In  this  book 
the  simple  rule  is  “put  the  thumb  on  the 
first  white  key  after  a  black  one.”  This 
leads  to  some  rather  odd  fingering  at  times, 
but  if  you  analyze  the  scales  you  will  find 
that  this  idea  is  really  the  foundation  of 
scale-fingering,  and  is  most  used  because  it 
preserves  the  easiest  position  of  the  hand. 

One  additional  point  about  scale-playing 
might  be  emphasized  here  ;  it  is  that  certain 
old  fogies  maintain  that  there  is  nothing 
like  scale-playing  to  equalize  the  hand.  This 
is  not  the  case,  for  in  scale-work  the  fourth 
finger  is  deprived  of  its  just  share  of  work 
while  the  fifth  finger  is  almost  entirely  idle. 

For  more  definite  answers  to  the  questions 
put  it  would  be  well  to  consult  “Mason’s 
Technic,”  Macfarren's  Scales  method,  and 
other  advanced  works, 
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as  I  felt  that  beyond  that  point  there  was 
more  effort  than  I  at  first  realized.  I 
had  also  begun  to  perceive  that  the  less 
chest  voice  and  the  more  head  voice  I 
used  the  better.  I  saw  no  improvement 
whatever  in  the  chest  voice,  but  the  head 

voice  from 


# 


gaining  strength  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
But  two  or  three  weeks  later  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  one  morning  to  find  myself  using,  at 

about  this  pitch  _  a  voice  which 

I  was  not  aware  that  I  possessed.  It 
sounded  like  chest  voice,  but  when  I  came 
to  examine  it  I  found  that  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  way  as  the  head  voice. 
This  was  a  most  astonishing  revelation 
to  me,  because  I  knew  quite  well  that, 
before  I  commenced  my  training,  I  had 
no  voice  whatever  at  that  pitch,  except 
in  the  chest  register.  Here,  then,  was 
an  entirely  new  voice,  created  apparently 
out  of  nothing — a  voice  which,  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  plain  though  unscientific 
terms,  had  the  chest  tone  without  the 
chest  production.  It  was  a  plain  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  manner  of  nature’s  working 
in  the  evolution  of  the  adult  male  voice, 
and  its  bearing  upon  the  whole  question 
of  voice-production  was  to  my  mind  un¬ 
mistakable.  Of  course,  I  spoke  to  my 
teacher  about  it,  but  he  was  not  disposed 
to  agree  altogether  with  the  interpretation 
which  I  put  upon  the  matter.  It  let 
however,  to  my  making  still  more  us 
of  the  head  voice  and,  with  his  approva 
restricting  the  chest  register  to  a  fe\ 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  my  compass.  I 
this  way  I  ultimately  succeeded  in  de 
veloping  a  light  tenor  voice,  which,  whe 
heard  at  its  best,  was  readily  mistakei 
for  the  discarded  chest  voice,  though,  be 
sides  being  of  much  better  quality,  i 
was,  of  course,  incomparably  easier  ti 
produce  and  of  far  greater  upward  range 
But  I  have  made  experiments  witl 
other  and  much  better  voices  than  nr 
own,  and  the  result  of  some  of  these  ex 
periments  has  been  fully  to  corroboratt 
these  views.  In  one  case  in  particulai 
in  which  the  voice  was  of  a  decidedly 
robust  nature,  the  transformation  was  sc 
complete  that  the  new  kind  of  chest  voict 
evolved  out  of  the  so-called  falsetto  wa; 
not  only  quite  as  powerful  as  the  chesi 
voice  which  it  superseded,  but  was  as 
firm  and  strong  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  compass  (right  down  to  G  on  the 
bottom  line  of  the  bass  staff)  as  it  was 
in  any  other  part. 

[The  final  article  upon  this  subject  will 
appear  in  another  issue. — Editor.] 


OFFENBACH’S  SENSE  OF 
RHYTHM. 

The  recent  revival  of  Offenbach’s 
Tales  of  Hoffman  has  created  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  his  work,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  Barcarolle  from  this  work  indi¬ 
cates  how  keen  an  ear  for  rhythm  Of¬ 
fenbach  possessed.  The  peculiar  “rock¬ 
ing  rhythm  of  this  composition  is 
largely  responsible  for  its  popularity. 
The  following  story  of  Offenbach  will 
indicate  how  keen  his  ear  was,  and  how 
ready  his  wit: 

The  musician  had  dismissed  a  very 
sharp  valet,  and,  on  being  asked  for  a 
character,  gave  him  a  specially  good 
one.  “Then  why  did  you  dismiss  him?” 
he  was  asked.  “Well,  you  see.”  said 
Offenbach,  he  always  used  to  beat  my 
clothes  outside  my  door,  and  I  never 
could  get  him  to  do  it  in  time.” 


The  worth  of  art  appears  most  earn¬ 
est  in  music,  since  it  requires  no 
material,  or  subject  matter,  whose  effect 
must  be  deducted;  it  is  wholly  form 
and  power,  and  saves  and  ennobles 
whatever  it  expresses. — Goethe. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


Is-Your  Home-Pitched 
In  the  Right  Key  ? 

Furniture  that  is  not  kept  looking  bright 
and  new  from  day  to  day  is  as  discordant  to 
the  eye  as  a  piano  out  of  tune  is  to  the  ear. 

And  yet  it  is  so  easy  to  have  bright  and 
cheerful  furniture.  Simply  dust  with  Liquid 
Veneer.  More  than  a  furniture  polish, 
because,  when  you  do 

Dust  With 


mm  \ssrn. 


not  only  are  dust,  scratches  and  blemishes  all  removed,  but 
at  the  same  timetlfU  fimSh  °f  whatever  y°u  dust  is  restored 

Trial  Bottle  Free 

food— keep/'the 

and  me Vd workrC^Vrftea toda'y' for  free  trial  botSe!*3^  W°°^  floorS- 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

238-C  Liquid  Veneer  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  HOME  OIL  is  the  finest  sewing  machine  oil  you  can  use.  | 


mason  method 

BESSIE  MORGAN 

Plan  fat — Inst  ruction 

This  Is  to  certify  that  Miss  Bessie 
Morgan  has  unusual  musical  talent 
and  ability  and  taot  as  a  teaoher, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
recommend  her. 

Studio!  50  Jefferson  Ave.  I  ,/)  .  .  (' 

Jersey  City  Heights,  N,  J.  '  ' 


when  addressing  our  advertiser!. 


H TENS ALL 

ISHING  CLOTH) 

METALS  LOOK  LIKE  NEW 


newly  discovered  MOIST 
POLISHING  CLOTH.  Always 

STA  kVt  J)0vl  N°7  DRY  UP-I&- 
b  1  i  T  \x?sjjsr}ve,f,silverware  and  jewel- 

SCRATCH.  Afo  “white 
dust”  op  dirt  I  Wo  had  odors  I  Superior 
to  pastes,  powders  or  liquid  polishes  and 

Instkutc  UpeT  n,d°rSed  ^  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute.  Package  (2  pieces)  sent  postpaid  forzsc.  or 
^packages  for  6oC.  Three  50c  packages  (large  size)  for 

Hust,lns  a*»<*nls  and  general  agents 
(either  sex)  and  dealers  w  anted. 

KELLIM  E.K.  MFC,  CO.. ‘34  7  West  125th  9t.,  New  York 


THE  ETUDE 


STUDY  MUSIC  THIS  SUMMER  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  PRE-EMINENT  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 

REGULAR  STAFF  OF  EMINENT  TEACHERS  WILL  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE 
DURING  THE  ENTIRE  SUMMER 


UURlilU  me  t-n  i 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  for  TEACHERS  and  PROFESSIONALS 

Our  Instructors  Will  Teach  You  Just  What  You  Need  in  Your  Work 


Our  Teachers’  Diplomas  Are  Recognized  Throughout  America 


Terms,  including  tuition,  board,  practicing, 
teacher’s  certificate,  etc.,  on  application 


Concerts  Weekly  All  Summer 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


SIX  WEEKS  COURSE  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students 

j  - - —Including  Board - -  1 


Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

Teachers  educated  in  Europe,  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic,  Two  Private  Lessons  per  Week  Class 
Lessons  in  Normal  Methods,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony.  Certificates,  Programs,  Catalogue 

MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  230  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


American  Conservatory 


304  S.  WABASH  AVE., 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Twenty-fifth  season.  Unsurpassed  Faculty  of  seventy.  Course  of  study  thorough  and  modern. 
Superior  Teacher’s  Training  department,  Public  School  Music.  -  Unnvaled  free  advantages. 


SUMMER  IMOR1VIA.L  SESSION 


of  five  weeks,  from  June  24th  to  July  27th.  1912.  Lectures  and  Recitals  by  eminent  artists  and 
educators.  Terms  moderate. 


Catalog-  and  special  booklet  mailed  free. 


JOHN  J.  HA  TTSTAED  7.  President. 


Don’t  be  Rutty— Take  my 

Normal  Correspondence  Course 


IN  MODERN  IDEAS  OF 


Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand 
Culture,  etc.,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Forty  years*  experience  in  a  compact  and  thoroughly  practical  form. 


Write  At  Once 
For  Particulars 


A  pupil  writes:  “Delighted  with  the  lessons.  Such  a  wealth 
of  good  things  is  packed  into  them-  Just  the  things 
teachers  want  most  to  know.’' 


Address,  JOHN  ORTH,  :s  Steinert  Hall,  s:  BOSTON 


WHY  has  the  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 

ACHIEVED  its  GREAT  SUCCESS? 


WHY  do  progressive  Parents  demand  Fletcher 
teachers  for  their  children? 


Information  of  the  ‘‘reason  why”  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 


Address,  Post  Office  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass., 
or  31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Caruthers  School 


of  Piano 


JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS  -  -  Director 


Announces  a  Summer  Training 
Course  for  Piano  Teachers 


Technic  and  Ear  Training  Classes  in  Harmony 
given  by  ELIZABETH  WALDO  McCRF.A 
Lectures  gi\en  by  JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS 


Every  Student  Receiving  Individual  Attention 


Miss  Caruthers  is  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  work  “Piano  Technic  for  Chil¬ 
dren”  and  her  methods  have  wide-spread 
recognition  and  acceptance.  This  course 
meets  the  needs  of  teachers  seeking  a  sys¬ 
tem  capable  of  bringing  to  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  the  inherent  ability  of  the  child. 


July  5th  to  August  1st,  1912 

Send  for  circular  outlining  course  of  study. 

724  Fine  Arts  Building,  -  -  Chicago 


Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 

Teacher  ol  Voice 

Pupils  prepared  for  teaching  and  choir 
work,  concert  and  opera. 

Special  Summer  Term,  June  84tU  to  July  87th 
Ohio  Building,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


GUSTAV  L.  BECKER 


The  well  known  specialist  on  modern  methods 
of  touch  and  technic,  as  applied  to  artistic  inter¬ 
pretation,  will  give  a  short  and  condensed  course 
to  a  limited  number  of  PIANO  TEACHERS. 

This  will  be  just  what  you  who  have  but  little 
time  and  money  to  spare  will  want.  Address  care 
Stein  way  Hall.  New  York  Citv.  before  May  15th. 


WEIGESTER 


Summer  School 

OF 

VOCAL  IVIUSIC 

AT  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 


July  24  to  Sept.  4,  1  9  1  2 

Superior  training  at  moderate  rates 


A  COMPLETE  ANDSYSTEM- 
ATIC  COURSE  FORSINGERS 


Co 


AND  TEACHERS 

Write  for  particulars. 

ROBERT  0.  WEIGESTER 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


PIANO  TUNING 


Regulating  and  Repairing 


A  Complete  Course  of  Self-instruction 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 


By  J.  CREE  FISCHER 


PRICE  $1.75 


A  work  of  great  practical  value.  Arranged 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus¬ 
trated,  making  a  book  that  can  be  used  for  self- 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  text 
book  m  schools  and  conservatories.  A  valu¬ 
able  lesson  is  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  appeal  to  teachers  anil 
musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  by  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a  year. 
It  will  also  be  a  valuable  work  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  in¬ 
come  from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils’  pianos 
in  order. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BURROWES  COURSE  OF  MUSIC  STUDY 

Kindergarten  and  Primary— Instruction  for  Teachers  by  Home  Study. 


All  music  teachers  are 


to  investigate  tills  metli 


ree 

ofl. 


e<l 


Send  your  address  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet  will  be  mailed  free. 


KATHARINE  BURROWES, 


f&nm 


EMIL  LiEBLI 


Piano  Teachers’  Institi 
July  1st  to  August  3d 


At  Kimball  Hall,  Chics 


PRIVATE  LESSONS  TEACHERS’  MEL 
CONCERTS,  INTERPRETATION  CLASS 


Address  EMIL  LIEBLING 

Kimball  Hall  :  :  Chi 


Eastern  Address,  E,  50  4  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 
Western  Address,  Dept.  E,  !J4t>  Highland  Ave.,  High- 
land  Park,  Detroit,  Midi. 


Summer  Study  thi 


B 


“Summer  is  icumen  in,”  sa 
musical  ancestors  in  Merrie  Eng 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  summe 
seems  to  have  reformed  from  the 
ful  habit  of  “corning  in.”  Ye: 
summer  meant  a  kind  of  desert 
educational  year.  Work  stoppet 
stopped,  progress  stopped,  ev< 
stopped  just  because  of  a  few  tori 
The  musical  school  world  went  t 

Even  to-day  the  vast  number 
dents  who  still  suffer  from  the  o 
of  spending  the  most  inspiring  st 
the  year  in  compulsory  laziness  i 
means  an  indication  of  a  normal 
or  intellectual  condition  in  our 
One  can  hardly  blame  the  polar 
going  peacefully  to  sleep  under  m 
of  snow  during  the  entire  lonj 
winter,  but  just  why  a  lively,  v 
young  American  should  delibera 
cide  to  squander  his  whole  sur 
indolence  is  difficult  to  tell. 

Probably  not  more  than  one-ha 
our  students  ever  even  estimate 
vantages  of  summer  study.  A  fe 
teachers  have  realized  that  in.t 
are  the  very  pupils  they  want  t 
touch  with — the  pupils  who  are 
real  progress.  Moreover,  the 
who  conduct  summer  schools  art 
invariably  the  wide-awake,  entl 
light-giving  teachers.  Thus 
schools  have  usually  been  exce; 


prosperous. 

The  result  of  the  combinatioi 
dustry  and  ambition  upon  the 
part  and  activity  and  proficient 
the  teacher’s  part  can  result  in  | 
thing — genuine  educational  adva 
If  you  go  to  a  summer  school  I 


.  9.  A.  CLI 


hold  his  usual  summer  term 


singers  and  vocal  teachers,  bep 
ning  July  first  and  ending  August  tW II 
The  full  course  includes  ten  Pr,v  | 
lessons,  ten  class  lessons,  in  tne  J 
classic^,  ten  class  lessons  in  eartra.n 


and  analysis,  and  five  lcctures^on^ j 


voice.  Lessons  in  conducting,  lvr"T] 
conferences,  etc.  Send  for  cir  II 


Address,  D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 


410  Kimball  Hall, 


Chic' 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


the  etude 


nd  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams 

will  conduct 

Special  Summer  Classes 

uly  17-30,  in  Oak  Park 
ug.  1-14,  in  Chicago 

hers  of  Plano  in  the  study,  discussion,  il- 
and  interpretation  of  studies,  etudes, 
tts,  duos,  quartets,  etc.  Mrs.  Adams  has 
ring  this  material  from  world-wide  sources 
years,  has  tested  it  in  her  own  wide  range 
g  and.  classified  and  graded  it  most  criti- 
praetically  in  a  series  of  typed  lists  from 
rst  work  at  the  piano  on  to  the  artist’s 
No  work  is  required,  just  listen  and  ask 
Both  courses  are  the  same, 
t'rlte  for  further  particulars  to 

Adams,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


t  Year’s  Success 


rcenary  idea  of  making  a  money 
will  defraud  yourself  of  the 

rofits. 

ing  a  little  deeper  into  technic, 
counterpoint,  history,  interpre- 
you  would  undoubtedly  learn 
t  you  could  sell  to  your  own 
some  future  time.  However, 
hundreds  of  other  ways  in 
u  will  profit,  and  only  a  very 
ese  can  be  expressed  in  dollars 
The  right  kind  of  a  summer 
1  prove  a  means  of  revitalizing 
e  existence. 

busand  years  ago  Aristotle,  as 
Wucator  as  ever  lived,  was  asked 
the  educated  man  was  superior 
ducated  man.  Diogenes  quoted 
plying',  “As  much  as  the  living 
lead.”  Aristotle's  dictum  is  as 
!-y  as  when  he  was  educating 
the  Great,  the  conqueror  of 
Another  saying  of  the  famous 
uld  be  framed  and  placed  in 
ic  studio  in  the  country.  “Edu- 
tn  ornament  in  prosperity  but 
n  adversity.”  How  few  of  us 
-n  that  adversity  may  come 
drive  us  to  the  refuge  of  a 
:ation !  A  summer  spent  in 
study  may  lay  the  foundation 
efuge. 

tys  advantageous  to  make  sum- 
as  early  as  possible.  Very 
h  may  be  gained  by  proper 
'ence  between  the  pupil  and  the 
Telpful  preparatory  courses 
ranged,  and  any  enthusiastic 
always  glad  to  cooperate  with 
/study  pupil  as  far  in  advance 


Summer  Courses 

IN  THE 

vrt  of  Teaching 
P  ano, Violin, Theory 

FOR 

i  rogressive  Teachers 
Term  begins  June  10. 


sify  School  of  Music 

:higan.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Director 

i  University  of  Michigan,  Artist  teachers  of 
‘  v°r£lUnion  of  300  v°ice8.  Orchestra  of  50 
s  by  World’s  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
oncerts.  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
l  information ,  address, 

.SSIOX  Charles  A.  Sink, 

K8  Secretary 


Granberry  Piano  School 


GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERRY,  Director 

SUMMER  TRAINING  COURSES  for 
TEACHERS - FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

Booklet  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


STUDY  MUSIC  IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
No.  165^1  Fourth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

N.  W.  Normal  School  of  Music  and  Art 

INCORPORATED 

No  need  to  go  East  to  study.  Our  graduates  are 
teachers  or  artists.  Piano  and  Harmony  Lessons  by 
Correspondence.  Certificates  and  Degrees  Con¬ 
ferred.  Z.  51.  P AltV  IN’,  Mu*.  Dir.,  (Pupil  of  Dr.  Win. 
Mason)  Director.  HOY  MARION  >V II KELER,  Secretary. 


Centralizing' 

.  School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 

Director 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


HERMAN 
-DEVRIES- 

Formerly  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  Grand  Opera  and  Opera 
Comique. 

518-528  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  Ill. 

Students  for  voice  culture  and  opera 
coaching.  Concerts  to  be  given  by 
pupils  in  Music  Hall.  Opera  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Illinois  Theatre. 

MRS  HERMAN  DEVRIES.  Assistant 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

^  U?,ver8ity  Pr°fe8S,onal  School,  for  the  comprehensive 
ftudy  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  either  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  as  an  element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore 
cf  Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago  s  most  attractive  suburb. 

I.  Course  in  Applied  Music,  leading  to 

the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Music. 

II.  Course  in  Theory  and  History  of 

Music,  leading  to  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

III.  Post  Graduate  Course. 

IV.  Literary-Musical  Course. 

V.  Course  in  Public  School  Music 
Methods. 

VI.  Normal  Course  in  Piano  Methods. 

Courses  I,  II  and  V  include  literary  studies  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  °r  Academy  without  extra  expense. 

A  thorough  Preparatory  Department  is  maintained. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  advantages  supe¬ 
rior.  Send  for  detailed  descriptions  of  courses  and  book 
of  Evanston  vieu)s. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Evanston,  Ill. 


Ask  for  Special  Rates  for  Advertising 
of  Summer  Schools 


Sight 

Playing  for  Pianists 

1 

If  you  arc  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and 
have  difficulty  in  playing  NEW  MUSIC 

1>W\ 

at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for  Booklet 

fa  \ 

giving  full 

particulars  of  our  complete 

L 

■£Tn\ 

bummer  Course. 

iW 

A  professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the 

largest  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  to 

■ 

whom  reference  is  permitted,  says  : 

Your  Course  is  worth  the  price  to 

SiSr’jH 

me  every  week  in  the  amount  of 

mi  ;d 

time  it  saves  me  alone.” 

ADDRESS 

gates!  ■ 

Sjlj 

Se  J  *  .i* 

Mi 

NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 
9208  Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York  City 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

Color  Music  System 

For  terms,  dates,  place,  and  other  particulars, 
address 

HUGHEY  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Musical  Art  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


4-<23ES 


MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 

The  Eminent  Teacher  of  Singing 

IN  AMERICA  DURING  SUMMER  OF  1912 

_ Only  Earnest,  Serious  Students  Accepted 

Announcement  ,Mrs-  WiIlia">s  has  returned  from  a 

— — — — — — Lecture  and  Teaching  Tour  in  the 

A  .  ,  South  and  re-opened  her  studio. 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  success  of  last  summer’s  session 
and  themany  demands  for  work  at  this  studio,  Mrs.  Williams 
has  decided  to  rema.n  in  Chicago  this  entire  year,  and  is  now 
booking  for  the  summer  months. 

Qualified  Pupils  placed  in  Opera,  Concert  and  Church  work 
ESPECIALLY  ATTRACTIVE  NORMAL  COURSE 

For  1** rin*  and  pari iriilnrs  _  _  „  „  ,  _  _  _ w  _  _  _  _ 

nrit.iiire.it,,  M R.S .  S1ACEY  WILLI A.IV/IS 

Suite  405-406  Kimball  Hall,  Please  mention  •The  Etude  Chicago  Ill 


niUTue  "vector  Department  or  Music.  CHAItl.KS  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic  V  i 

HIE  EXCEPTION  A  I,  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  ('OCHSES  MAKE  THE 

42-44 

Eighth  SI. 


«  i  jti  iitiiiDo,  u/iui  ittir,  ifiiRAiiiL  iiiiM  4iui  tuinruMiLnsiti!;  (  Ol  USE 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
SUMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  WEEKS  OPENS  JUNE  10th,  1012 

Courses  In  all  Branches  of  .Rn-ir,  Oratory  anil  Drutnnllr  Art.  from  Klemenlarr  to  Post-Ornduato,  enual  in  standard  to  ,i„,u„, 
course*  riv.ii  in  European  Schools  and  Consent, it, tries  of  flrsl  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty-four.  Each  department  under  Masters  of 
vole  repute",,".  Rental  Hit II  seating  600.  Two-mAnual  pedal  pipe  „rEan.  Full,  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera  '  School 
pen  nil  the  year.  Pupils  may  miter  ni  any  time  .Scud  for  IlliiNtrated  Cut  a  loir  K 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  Public 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Course 
for  Piano  Teachers,  Piano, Voice, Violin. 
Harmony,  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wit. 


Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

FRANCIS  L.  YORKE,  M.A.,  Director 

FINEST  CONSERVATORY 


IN  THE  WEST 
8?th  Year 

Among  the  Faculty  are 
found  : 

Francis  L.  Yorke,  Piano: 
H.  C.  Pease,  Vocal  .- 
Herbert  Milliken,  Violin. 
Mra.AliceSpeucer  Dem  is 
Public  School  Music 
Mrs.  K.  C.  Margnli 
Public  School  Uran  i.ui 


Students  may  enter 
any  time.  Dormitory 
In  ronjunetion. 

Address  Secretary  for 
Catalog;  Special  Catalog 
Public  School  Music’ 
•TAMES  H.  BELL,  530 
V  oodward  Ave.,  Detroit 
Michigan. 


GOURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

I  he  Oldc-at,  practical  and  most  Sclentltte  method  of  instructing  c-ltlldrei.  in  music  ever  pinned  before  the  musical  worM. 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

NORMAL  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

ing  results’1  *"  **' *  grMU  ”  ’"J*  ^  . . guarantee- 

rm  particulars.  Keardsley  Park.  Hi  i.lgeport,  Conn. 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 

u\  (THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

—  John  B.  Calvert,  D.D. ,  President 


H.  Rawlins  Baker 
Mary  Fidelia  Burt 
Kate  S.  Chltteuden 
May  I.  Ditto 
Geo.  Coleman  Gow 


212  W.  SPth  St..  New  York  City 

The  Faculty  and  Examiner* 

Fannie  O.  Greene  Sara  Jernigau 

John  Cornelius  Griggs  McCall  Lanbam 
Leslie  J.  Hodgson  I)an  1  Gregory  Mason 

Gustav  O.  Horuberger  Paul  Savage 
26th  SEASON 


Ireularn  and  catalogues. 


Henry  Scbradieck 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
Win.  F.  Sherman 
Katharine  L.  Taylor 
K.  Huntington  Woodman 


KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN.  Dean 


C 1NC1NNAT1 .  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC,  established  1867. 

Miss  Clara  Baur,  Directress. 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN 

Elocution  MUSIC  Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 

Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


MISS  CLARA  BAU^, 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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RECITAL 

MUSIC 


Duets,  Trios  and  Quartettes 
for  Organ,  (Pipe  or  Reed), 
Violin,  Piano,  ’Cello,  Etc. 


The  following  list  represents  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  best  compositions,  no  matter 
where  published,  presenting  unique  com¬ 
binations  of  interesting  and  attractive 
material  for  use  in  making  programs  for 
School,  Recital  and  Church  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  Ensemble  playing. 

Great  care  and  research  have  been 
necessary  to  get  together  all  the  worthy 
literature  for  these  combinations.  Below 
is  only  a  partial  list. 

CABINET  ORGAN 
and  PIANO 


Boccherini.  Menuet . $0.50 

Brahms.  Adagio  from  Op.  78 .  1.00 

Allegro  amabile,  Op.  100.  .  .  .  1.75 
Beethoven.  Moonlight  Sonata,  Op. 

27,  No.  2  .  1.50 

Gade.  Romanza,  Op.  59 . 65 

Hassenstein.  Abendfrieden . 60 

Im  Maien . 90 

Haydn.  Adagio,  Op.  77,  No.  1 . 65 

Koppelhofer.  Gondelfahrt . 50 

Kuhne.  Sacred  Transcriptions . 90 

Leybach.  Souvenirs  and  Regrets..  .  1.25 

Liszt.  La  Regatta  Veneziana .  1.00 

Low.  Souvenir  de  Mozart . 50 

Beim  Scheiden . 40 

Impromptu  elegique . 40 

In  der  Gondel . 40 

Romanza  . 40 

Gondoliers  . 50 

Mendelssohn.  Three  Songs  without 

Words,  Ops.  53,  85  1.25 
Meyerbeer.  Huguenots  Potpourri..  2.40 
Mozart.  Introduction  and  Quintette 

from  Magic  Elute . 75 

Pergolese.  Stabat  Mater .  2.50 

Ravina.  Adoremus .  1.00 

Schmeidler.  Concert  Romanze .  1.00 

Schumann.  Bilder  aus  Osten .  1.00 

Suppe.  Boccaccio  March . 65 

Verdi.  Traviata  Potpourri . net  .75 

Wagner.  Meistersinger  Selections..  .90 

Lohengrin  Selections .  1.50 

Winter.  Requiem.... .  2.00 


CABINET  ORGAN 
and  VIOLIN 


Album  of  Fourteen  Pieces . net  $1.00 

Bach.  Andante  from  Italian  Concerto  .65 

Beethoven.  Andante  from  Op.  109.  .  .40 

Gluck.  Aria  from  Orpheus . 40 

Herrmann.  Larghetto . 75 

Hirsch.  Andante  religioso . 50 

Peters.  Andante . 50 

Raff.  Cavatina . .net  .70 

Reinecke.  Introduction  Act  5  King 

Manfred  . 65 


Wagner.  Prize  Song,  Meistersingers  1.25 


CABINET  ORGAN, 
VIOLIN  and  ’CELLO 

Beethoven.  Largo,  Op.  10,  No.  3..  $0.75 
Muller.  Andante  serioso .  1.80 


PIPE  ORGAN 
and  VIOLIN 


Bach.  Air . $1.00 

Adagio  . 75 

Gade.  Romanza  from  Concerto . 65 

Horwitz.  Adagio . 75 

Mengewein.  Cavatina . net  .75 

Nachez.  Largo .  100 

Rheinberger.  Pastorale . 75 

Elegie  . 60 

Overture  .  1.50 

Theme  .  1.20 

Abendlied  . 60 

Gigue  .  1.20 

Sering.  Andante  religioso . 50 


These  lists  will  be  continued. 


THE0.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  POSITION  OF  STEPHEN 
FOSTER  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 


BY  H.  T.  FINCK. 


The  standard  which  excludes  the  pop¬ 
ular  songs  of  our  Stephen  Foster  from 
the  list  of  real  folksongs  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  “scientific.”  Dr.  Hugo  Rie- 
mann,  the  leading  German  theorist  and 
lexicographer,  defines  the  word  “Volk- 
slied”  as  “either  a  song  which  originated 
among  the  people  (i.  <?.,  the  poet  and 
composer  of  which  are  no  longer 
known),  or  one  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  people ;  or,  finally,  one  which  is 
‘volksmassig,’  i.  e.,  simple  and  easily  com¬ 
prehended  in  melody  and  harmony.”  The 
Foster  melodies  are  included  under  both 
the  '““cond  and  the  third  of  these  defini¬ 
tions  as  true  folksongs;  they  have  been 
adopted  by  the  whole  American  people, 
and  they  are  always  simple  in  melody 
and  harmony.  To  exclude  them  for  the 
reason  that  their  composer  happens  to 
be  known,  is  an  argument  that  can  be 
reduced  ad  absurdum  by  a  question : 
Suppose  some  antiquarian  discovered 
that  certain  folksongs  dear  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  for  generations  were  composed  by 
such  and  such  an  individual;  would  a 
single  person  in  the  whole  empire  cease 
to  consider  them  folksongs?  And  if  by 
some  miracle  the  names  of  all  the  orig¬ 
inators  of  these  melodies  were  ascer¬ 
tained,  would  folksong  cease  to  exist? 

Foster  wrote  his  own  poems  as  well 
as  his  melodies,  and  the  words  and  music 
of  such  songs  as  “Way  Down  Upon  the 
Suwanee  River,”  “Massa’s  in  the  Cold, 
Cold  Ground,”  “My  Old  Kentucky 
Home”  are  as  closely  allied  as  are  the 
text  and  the  music  in  Wagner’s  “Tris¬ 
tan  und  Isolde.”  Yet — and  here  is  an¬ 
other  point  of  identity  with  the  origin¬ 
ators  of  true  folksongs — he  was  not  a 
professional  musician.  Far  from  it.  To 
save  his  life  he  could  not  have  composed 
a  symphony  or  a  sonata,  or  even  a  short 
piece  for  the  pianoforte.  His  harmonies 
seldom  go  beyond  the  three  most  ele¬ 
mentary  chords — tonic,  dominant  and 
sub-dominant;  and  his  melodies  are  so 
rich  and  satisfying  in  themselves  that 
they  give  pleasure  even  without  har¬ 
monies,  which  bring  them  under  the 
definition  of  folksong  given  by  Berlioz. 
Of  musical  form  Foster  took  no  more 
thought  than  a  canary.  His  songs  “give 
voice  to  the  joys,  sorrows,  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  a  people  rather  than  an 
individual;”  they  are  songs  created  by 
the  people — the  folk — for  he  was  one  of 
them.  If  they  are  not  folksongs,  what 
cinder  the  sun  are  they?  Some  have 
called  them  by  the  German  name  “volk- 
sthiimlich,”  which  means  conscious  imi- 
■  tations  of  folksongs,  like  Schulz  s 
‘‘Lieder  im  Volkston ;”  but  Foster  did 
not  consciously  imitate  the  songs  of  his 
or  any  other  country ;  he  wrote  what  he 
did  because  his  genius  was  built  that 
way. 

Not  only  are  his  songs — there  are  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them — genuine 
folksongs;  they  are  genuinely  American, 
too. 

On  this  phase  of  the  subject,  also, 
erroneous  notions  are  still  widely  cur¬ 
rent.  Thousands  who  wng  his  songs  do 
not  know  who  wrote  them,  or  care ; 
many  other  thousands  think  they  are 
negro  plantation  songs.  Now,  Foster  did 
visit  the  plantations  and  campmeetings 
of  the  black  men  to  catch  their  idiom ; 
he  had  to  make  his  living  by  writing  for 
the  “negro-minstrels,”  who  at  that  time 
had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  con¬ 
cert  business;  yet  even  those  of  his 
poems  which  he  wrote  in  the  negro 
dialect  voice  the  general  feelings  of  man- 
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kind  rather  than  those  of  a  particular 
race;  and  as  for  his  melodies,  they  are 
as  unlike  true  negro  music  as  a  Hun¬ 
garian  rhapsody  is  unlike  a  Bellini  oper¬ 
atic  aria.  In  every  way  they  betray  his 
own  individual  genius  and  that  this  in¬ 
dividual  genius  was  thoroughly  American 
is  indicated  by  the  way  in  which  the 
American  people  have  taken  them  to 
heart — infinitely  more  than  they  have  any 
imported  folksongs.  Apart  from  a  na¬ 
tional  anthem,  nothing  arouses  such  in¬ 
tense  enthusiasm  in  an  American  audi¬ 
ence  as  the  singing  of  one  of  these 
American  folksongs.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  quite  like  it  in  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try. — In  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


Pupils  of  Miss  Grace  M.  Bramhall. 

L.  Arlesienne  (4  hds.),  Bizet;  Violin  Trio, 
Fowler ;  Caprice  Militair,  Schmoll ;  In  the 
Park,  Dorn  ;  A  Rural  Wedding,  Wm.  Mason  ; 
Spinning  Song,  Hermann  ;  Keepsake  Gavotte, 
Petrie ;  Knight  Rupert,  Schumann  ;  Caba- 
letta,  Lack :  Austrian  Song,  Pacher ;  Valse 
Brillante,  Piezonka ;  Sonata  in  C  Minor 
(Second  Movement),  Grieg;  Tarantelle,  Pie¬ 
zonka  ;  the  Flatterer,  Chaminade ;  Violin 
Trio,  Dancla ;  Two  Larks,  Tschaikowsky ; 
Serenade.  Stojowskt ;  Serenade  Mysterieuse, 
De  Boisdeffre ;  Mazurka,  Wieniawski ;  The 
Nightingale,  Liszt ;  Valse  Du  Ballet,  Tschai¬ 
kowsky. 


Pupils  of  Herbert  William  Reed. 

Sextette  from  “Lucia”  (4  hds.),  Donizetti; 
Peasants’  Dance,  Baumfelder ;  Aragonaise, 
Massenet ;  The  Sentinel  March,  Read ; 
Spanish  Dance,  Eggeling;  On  the  Lake, 
Williams:  Imps’  Revels  (4  hds.),  Bonheur ; 
Moiodie,  Paderewski ;  Minuet  Moderne,  Con- 
rath  ;  Orange  Blossoms,  Friml ;  Impromptu 
in  C  Sharp  Minor,  Reinhold  ;  Song  Without 
Words,  Op.  38.  No.  3,  Mendelssohn ;  Valse 
des  Fleurs,  Ketterer ;  “Poet  and  Peasant” 
(4  hds.),  Suppe. 


r  a  pits  of  Miss  Chalmers. 

Fair  Play  March,  Crist;  5th  Nocturne, 
Leybach;  Twilight  Scottische,  Crist;  Al¬ 
pine  Glow,  Oesten ;  “Poet  and  Peasant,” 
Suppe;  Two  Juveniles  (4  hds.),  Burty  ;  Ever 
Green  Waltz,  Crist ;  Pleasures  of  May,  Chal¬ 
mers  ;  Pure  as  Snow,  Gustave  Lange ; 
Monastery  Bells,  Wely ;  Honey  Suckle 
Polka  (4  hds.),  Rosewig ;  Starlight  Waltz, 
Rrainard  ;  Moonbeams  on  the  Lake,  Fitz¬ 
patrick  ;  Mountain  Bell  Schottische,  Kinkel ; 
Bells  of  Christmas  Eve,  Wenzel;  Moonlight 
on  the  Hudson  Wilson. 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  O.  S.  Kinney. 

Spring  Breezes  (4  hds.),  Calvin;  Sicilenne. 
Raff ;  Farewell  to  the  Piano,  Beethoven  ; 
Scherzo,  Schubert ;  Gaily  Chanting  Waltz. 
Behr ;  Impromptu,  in  A  flat,  Schubert  ; 
Friendship  Waltz,  Streabbog;  Harmonious 
Blacksmith,  Handel  ;  Moment  Musical  in  F 
minor,  Schubert  ;  Sextette  from  “Lucia,”  Doni¬ 
zetti  ;  Andante  in  C,  Beethoven  ;  The  Trouba¬ 
dour.  Reinecke;  At  School  March  (4  hds.), 
Streabbog;  Rondo  in  C.  Beethoven  ;  Larghetto 
in  D,  Mozart :  Anitra’s  Dance,  Grieg ;  Anvil 
Chorus  (4  hds.),  Verdi-Engelmann. 


Pupils  of  Miss  Smith. 

“Midsummer  Night's  Dream,”  .  Overture,  (4 
hds. ), Mendelssohn ;  Dance  on  the  Green, 
Bohm  ;  Pipe  and  Bowl  Schottische,  Engel- 
mann ;  Valse  (D-flat),  Chopin;  Serennta  (4 
hds.),  Moszkowski  ;  Menuet.  Paderewski;  The 
Two  Larks,  Leschetizky  ;  Silver  Bells  (4  hds.) 
Weyts  ;  Shepherd  Boy,  Wilson  ;  Spring  Song, 
Mendelssohn  :  Evening  Star  (from  “Tann- 
hauser”),  Wagner-Liszt ;  Caprice  Elegant, 
Lack  ;  “Light  Cavalry”  (4  hads.).  Von  Suppe  ; 
Souvenir  de  Trovatore,  Hoffman-Verdi ;  Twit¬ 
tering  of  the  Birds,  Billerma  ;  Sonata,  Appas- 
sionata,  Beethoven. 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  Wood-Arfwedson. 

Children’s  Ball  (12  hds.),  Hiller;  W’ild 
Flowers.  W’enrlch  ;  March  Grotesque  Schlelf- 
farth ;  The  Fairies,  Bohm ;  The  Old  Church 
Bell  (4  hds.),  Colby;  Russian  Intermezzo 
(4  hds.).  Franke ;  At  Sundown,  Wilson  ? 
King’s  March,  Gambrell ;  The  Avalanche, 
Heller ;  The  Meadow  Brook,  Williams ;  The 
Wayside  Rose,  Fischer;  The  Robin  (vocaD, 
Nevin  ;  The  Mountain  Stream,  Bohm  ;  Birds 
of  the  Forest.'  Koelling ;  Polacca  Brillante, 
Otto  Merz  ;  Rustic  of  Spring,  Sinding-Petit. 


Pupils  of  Miss  Jessie  Whittaker. 

Spanish  Dance  (4  hds.),  Moszkowski; 
Spinning  Wheel,  Ellmenreich  ;  Jolly  Comrades, 
Engelmann  ;  In  Clover.  Kern ;  Jolly  Hunts¬ 
man,  Merkel ;  Valse  Impromptu,  Rathbun ; 
Waltz  Animato,  Anthony  ;  Rustic  Ball,  Kaiser  ; 
Oriental  Dance,  Kern ;  La  Matinee.  Dussek ; 
Scherzino.  Moszkowski ;  Simple  Confession. 
Thome ;  Waltz  in  Octaves,  Concone ;  Second 
Waltz,  Godard;  Rondo  in  A,  Haydn;  Album 
Leaf,  Scholtz ;  Flower  to  Flower,  Kullak. 
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^NOESHME 

(PERFECT  PROCESS) 

ultHosiery 

Wears  Like  “Sixty” — 

Looks  Like  V Fifty” — 

Costs  bat  Twenty-five 

THERE’S  an  inde¬ 
scribable  pleasure  in 
putting  on  Notaseme 
Hosiery  every  morning 
— it  fits  so  snugly,  feels 
so  soft,  looks  so  silky, 
shows  instep  and  ankle  so 
sheerly. 

Its  silky  texture,  obtained 
by  the  Notaseme  Perfect 
Process — (latest  machinery, 
highlyskilled  labor, best  grade 
materials,  perfect  dyes,  exclu¬ 
sive  finishing  treatments)  — 
makes  Notaseme  Silk-Lisle 
Hosiery  permanently  as 
lustrous  and  smooth  as  silk 
itself. 

Notaseme  4-ply  cable-twist  heels 
and  toes,  though  soft  and  flexible,  are 
of  amazing  long  wear. 

PRICE  LIST 

Silk  Lisle — 25c  each  postpaid 
Ladies’  Hose  in  Black  and  Tan, 
in  gauze  or  medium  thickness. 

Men’s  Half  Hose  in  Black,  Tan, 
Navy,  Grey.  Gauze,  Medium  or 
Heavy  thickness. 

Pure  Silk — 50c  each  postpaid 
Ladies’  Hose — Lisle  top—-  White, 
Black,  Tan  in  Gauze  thickness  only. 

Men’s  Half  Hose — Black,  Tan, 
Navy, Grey  in  Gauze  or  heavy  thickness. 

Order  by  mail.  Be  sure  and  men¬ 
tion  Size,  Thickness,  Color. 

P.  O.  Stamps  accepted. 

Mitchell  Hosiery  Company 
1711-1713  Ionic  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
ADVERTISING  IN 

THE  ETUDE 

is  Indispensable  to 
a  Successful  Season 
USE  the 

April,  May,  June  and  July  Issues 
Forms  Close  MARCH  5th 
Specially  Low  Rates 

rFUTT  P^TTTnp  1713  Chestnut  Street 
InL  Cj  1  U  LfEj  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  name  should  appear  in 

PROFESSIONAL 

DIRECTORY 

(See  page  218) 

The  cost  is  small. 

The  advantages  inestimable 


PRESERVE  YOUR  COPIES 
OF  THE  ETUDE 

The  Etude  Binder 


It  is  simple  but  complete,  cheap  but  I 
durable,  aud  beautiful  in  appearance. 

It  has  a  solid  wooden  back,  which  al¬ 
ways  keeps  it  in  shape,  and  it  does  not 
mutilate  the  contents. 

The  copies  are  instantly  but  securely 
bound  by  the  thin  slats  which  run  the 
length  of  the  periodical,  and  yet  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure. 

Each  Binder  holds  twelve  copies,  or  a 
full  year’s  subscription,  of  The  Etode. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1,00 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.  -  Philadelphia 


Teachers 

Pianists 

Organists 

Singers 
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TWO  PIANOS 
FOUR  HANDS 


The  following'  ensemble  pieces  in¬ 
clude  all  grades  and  styles,  and  are 
useful  for  teaching  purposes  and  re¬ 
citals.  Most  of  them  are  by  stand¬ 
ard  foreign  composers,  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  editions,  and  some  of  the  latest 
novelties  are  among  the  number. 
We  shall  continue  to  add  works  of 
merit  from  time  to  time,  until  we 
have  all  the  desirable  literature 
available  on  our  lists.  For  those 
unfamiliar  with  this  form  of  music, 
selections  will  be  made  on  request. 
The  same  liberal  discount  will  be 
allowed  as  on  our  own  publications. 


Armstrong,  W.  D.,  Homage  cl 

Mozart  .  $1  00 

Boccherini,  Menuet  ...Werner  85 
Bellini.  Norma,  Grand  Duo, 

Bosellen  .  2  75 

Beethoven.  Op.  13,  Sonata 

Pathetique  . Henselt  2  75 

Beethoven,  Turkish  March. 

Them  .  1  50 

Behr.  Op.  443,  Mitzi  Katzchen, 

Blasser  .  90 

Bruhns.  Fifty  Pieces  as  Sec¬ 
ond  Piano  to  Czerny  Op.  740. 

Book  I,  Book  II,  Book  III, 

Book  IV,  Book  V,  Book  VI  .  2  00 

Berlioz,  Marche  Hongroise, 

Redon  .  1  80 

Berlioz.  Valse  des  Sylphes, 

De  Mianont  .  1  25 

Chopin,  Op.  73,  Rondo  in  C, 

Kullak  .  1  25 

Donizetti,  Belisario,  Fantasy, 

Goria  .  1  65 

Durand,  Op.  83,  Valse  in  E  flat, 

Roques  .  2  10 

loldmarlv.  Bridal  Song,  ‘‘Rus¬ 
tic  Wedding  Symphony," 

Singer  .  1  25 

CJodard.  Op.  56,  Valse  No.  2, 

Roques  .  1  75 

loria.  Op.  91,  Marche  Triom- 

phale  .  1  65 

llinka,  Kamarinskaja.Langer  1  25 

iounod,  Faust,  Fantasy, 

Alberti  .  2  50 

lenselt,  Op.  2,  No.  6,  If  I 

Were  a  Bird  .  90 

lenselt,  Op.  2,  No.  9,  Etude  . .  1  00 

Innunel.  Polonaise  in  F, 

Horvath  .  1  00 

ensen.  Op.  45,  Wedding  Musiq, 

Ludwig  .  3  00 

Cetterer,  Op.  7,  Grand  Caprice 

Hongrois  .  1  65 

Cuhe,  Op.  62,  Grande  Marche 

Triomphale  .  1  00 

■nek.  Op.  99,  Napolitana .  2  80 

Iszt,  Op.  12,  Grand  Galop 
Chromatique  . .  . .  Burmeister  1  50 

Ow,  Op.  344,  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody  .  1  00 

#w,  Op.  337,  Reminiscence  to 

Mendelssohn .  90 

8w,  Op.  489,  Serenade  .  1  15 

Ow,  Op.  491,  No.  2,  Tarantelle,  1  00 
ysberg.  Op.  51,  Baladine  ....  1  50 

flw,  Op.  491,  No.  1,  Brillante- 

Walzer  .  1  00 

tssa,  Deux  Pastorales .  1  50 

issa,  Valse  Caprice .  1  50 

ohr.  Rondo  Brillante  in  A 

„flat .  1  80 

oscheles.  Op.  92,  Homage  to 

Handel  .  1  oo 

ozart,  Menuet  in  E  flat, 

Gobbaerts  .  75 

oszkowski,  Op.  15,  Serenata, 

Lange  .  75 

ozart,  Turkish  March,  Bur- 
chard  .  1  00 

iirnberg.  Festival  Sounds  ...  75 

Irani,  Op.  35,  Airs  Bohemiens,  1  50 
einecke.  Op.  86b,  No.  1,  Gon- 

doliera  .  1  oo 

ossini,  William  Tell,  Over¬ 
ture  .  2  05 

.-Sacns.  Op.  35,  Variations 

on  a  Theme  of  Beethoven..  4  20 

-Saens,  Op.  40,  Danse  Ma- 

cabre  .  3  50 

•hubert.  Op.  27,  No.  1,  Marche 

Heroique  . Gobbaerts  90 

hubert.  Op.  27,  No.  2,  Marche 
Heroique  . Horvfith  1  25 

nd  for  Lists  of  Music  for 

Two  Pianos,  Eight  Hands 

One  Piano,  Six  Hands 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

12  Chestnut  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 
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What  Others  Say 

“We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.” 

Shakespeare. 


EIGHTY-FIVE  MUSICIANS 


The  work  Preparatory  School  of  Technic, 
by  i.  I  hilipp,  is  a  most  valuable  set  of  exer- 
c  ses  covering  so  much  ground,  yet  not  too 
difficult  for  pupils  of  medium  advancement 
It  is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  looking  for 
for  some  time.  I  expect  to  use  it  largely 
in  my  work  this  winter. — Mary  Cohen,  S.  C. 

inJ’-he/if0rk‘  “School  of  Piano  Play¬ 

ing  (Presser  Edition),  is  much  better  than 
any  of  the  other  editions  in  its  arrangement 
and  grading.  I  like  the  introduction  of  the 
“If.,01  l£e  peda,s  which  none  of  the  other 
editions  have. — Mrs.  Geo.  .4.  Jones,  Illinois. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  hearty  apprecia- 
th°0nmf  y°ur  courtesy  in  regard  to 'sending  me 

noon  C'  ,1  have  Dever  had  as  satisfactory 
dealings  with  any  other  firm. — Miss  Mary 
B.  Bomm ,  Mississippi.  v 

InJtrne^°rfkS,r,“Firs,t  Months  in  Pianoforte 
Instruction,  by  Palme,  and  “Mistakes  and 
Disputed  Points  in  Music,”  by  L.  C.  Elson 
?ra  Ju?t  what  I  have  been  wanting  for  a 
ai  g  have  aIso  “Primer  of  Facts 

ib0HUtrr,M.Uslc‘  <•  ,>-v  G.  Evans,  and  “Stan¬ 
dard  History  of  Music.”  by  J.  F.  Cooke,  which 
I  especially  recommend  to  every  student  and 
teacher. — Mrs.  Annie  I.  Feindel. 

The  work  “First  Months  in  Pianoforte  In- 
hi  011,  k/  Rudolph  Palme,  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  young:  teacher  and  should 

Michigan  **  8  excellent— Era  H.  London, 

The  work,  “Mexican  Dances”  contain  the 
dignity  and  fire  of  Spanish  music  with  a 
picturesque  barbaric  quality  all  its  own. — .1 
S.  Gittcrman,  Michigan. 

The  work,  “Bach  Album,”  is  very  useful  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  com¬ 
poser  s  larger  works.  It  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting. — D.  J.  Marsh,  Texas. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  in  words  how  I 
appreciate  your  Etude.  It  is  a  constant 
source  of  help  and  pleasure.  The  music  is 
excellent.— If rs.  M.  M.  Glass,  Illinois. 

I  think  your  ON  SALE  selection  you  sent  me 
splendid.  I  hope  to  do  good  business. — Prof. 
E.  B.  Oakley,  California. 

This  is  the  first  season  I  have  used  the 
Practice  Record  and  I  find  it  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  help,  both  to  myself  and  to  my  pupils. _ 

Elsie  Galr,  Canada. 

“First  Months  in  Pianoforte  Instruction” 
is  a  book  which  every  teacher,  especially 
every  vonng  teacher,  should  have. — Mae  N. 
Shumway,  Massachusetts. 

The  “Mexican  Dances,”  by  Luis  G.  Jorda, 
are  the  most  classic  and  harmonic  Mexican 
style  pictured  dances  on  the  market. — P  ft. 
Brossus,  Oregon. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  “Bach 
Album”  and  consider  it  a  fine  work. — Sister 
M.  Realino ,  Kentucky. 

The  Etude  is  the  finest  musical  journal 
I  ever  had.  It  has  certainly  been  a  great 
help  to  me  in  my  work. — Miss  Fannie  Sld- 
hitry.  North  Carolina. 

Your  terms,  prompt  attention  and  business 
methods  are  most  satisfactory.  I  have  much 
more  satisfaction  trading  with  your  house 
than  with  either  Tacoma  or  Seattle,  and 
shall  send  you  all  my  orders. — Mrs.  Alice 
Reid ,  Washington. 

I  am  delighted  with  Rolling's  Thirty  Studv 
Pieces,  four  hands,  and  as  you  see,  I  am  or¬ 
dering  another  copy;  also  Volume  II.  It  is 
fine,  appealing  as  it  does  to  the  pupils,  and 
so  clearly  arranged  with  the  minors  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  relative  majors. — Julia  U. 
Lowrey,  Illinois. 

The  work,  “First  Months  in  Pianoforte  In¬ 
structions,”  Palme,  is  the  method  used  by  me 
for  relaxation.  A  correct  drill  for  use  of 
muscle.  Very  practical  and  ought  to  be  used 
as  foundation  for  piano  technic  by  all  music 
teachers. — 8.  M.  Gertrude,  Connecticut. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  “Spanish 
Dances  they  are  exceedingly  graceful  and 
artistic.  Any  two  selections '  in  the  “Bach 
Album”  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  hook. 

- Charlotte  V.  Fitzpatrick,  Connecticut. 

The  "Bach  Album”  is  fine  for  practice. — 
Alice  J-  Henderson,  Maine. 

Every  month  I  look  forward  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  The  Etude  with  great  interest.  The 
music  is  very  entertaining  and  the  reading 
matter  most  beneficial  in  all  branches  of 
study,  also  in  the  Art  of  Teaching. — Miss 
Edna  Lown  Smith ,  Canada. 


1911 — October  13 


April  13—1912 


Photo  by  Haeseler 

CARL  POHLIG,  Conductor 


pOR  the  twelfth  Season,  the  fifth  under  the  baton 
of  Mr.  Pohlie,  the  25  Afternoon  and  25  Even¬ 
ing  Symphonic  Concerts  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  present  a  virtuoso  leader,  supported  by  a 
superbly  balanced  Orchestra  in  a  series  of  programs, 
unequalled  for  interest  and  cumulative  artistic  effect. 

PROMI NEN  r  SOLOISTS  in  Philadelphia  during  March 

include: 

WILHELM  BACHAUS,  Pianist 

HORATIO  CONNELL,  Basso-Baritone 

MME.  GERVILLE-REACHE,  Contralto 

Prospectus  on  application  to 
Business  Office,  1314  Pennsylvania  Building. 


Your  Music  is  Torn! 

IT  WILL  TAKE  ONE  MINUTE 
TO  REPAIR  IT  BY  USING 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  BINDING  TAPF 


roll  of  paper,  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

THEO.  PRESSERCO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OR 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

FOR 

Kindergarten  Teachers 

Mr.  Batchellor  has  had  long  experience  with  little 
children  and  has  invented  many  devices  which  lead  by 
easy  graduated  steps,  from  simple  child  play  to  intelligent 
study  of  the  Tone  Language. 

The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc. 

Prices  so  low  that  the  teacher  can  furnish  each  child 
with  his  own  material. 

Write  at  once  for  descriptive  catalog  and  information 
regarding  Correspondence  Course. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


JEWELRY 

For  Music  Lovers 


Ladies’  Collar  or  Guff  Pins 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish,  25  cts. 

each  or  set  of  three  sentiments,  75  cts. 
Hard  enamel.  Roman  gold  finish,  25  cts. 
per  set.  Sold  only  in  sets. 

Stickpins  for  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  three 
sentiments 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  finish,  25  cts.  each. 
Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold 
finish,  25  cts.  per  set  of 
three. 

These  Pins 

make  an  attractive,  suit¬ 
able  and  lasting  present 
for  Teachers  or  Pupils,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  class  or 
club  pin.  Prices  on  quan¬ 
tities  upon  application. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

of  other  musical  jewelry 
novelties:  Violins,  Drums, 
Banjos,  Mandolins,  etc.,  in 
miniature  as  pins  and 
charms. 
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The  Musical  Leader 

-  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  -- 

$2.50  a  Year 

Ten  weeks’  trial  subscription,  fifty  cents 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  all  Musical 
Matters  for  the  Central  and  Western  States. 

In  conjunction  with  ETUDE,  advantageous 
CLUB  OFFER: 

rrgulnr,  ‘,rl"e  J  Club  Price 

And  ETU1IE,  regular  price  $1.50  j  $2.50 

fur  )  FOR  BOTH 

Address  THE  MUSICAL  LEADER 
McCormick  Building.  CHICAQO 


ENTERTAINMENTS  SSTK 

“ ““““ “  most  complete 
catalog  of  amateur  entertainment  material  ever 
put  out.  Sent  free  to  your  address  upon  request. 
OPERETTAS,  CANTATAS,  ACTION  SONGS,  PLAYS,  ETC. 
Arrange  with  us  now  to  present  “The  Captain 
of  Plymouth,”  the  best  amateur  comic  opera. 
ELDRIDGE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOCSE  .  Franklin,  Ohio 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL  OF 
A 
D 
A 


PIANO  TUNING 


Course  Includes  Player-Piano 
$5,000  equipment.  Board  $2  week. 


Faust  School  of  Tuning 

Plnnororte.  Player-Piano,  Pipe  and  Reed  Organ. 
Courae  Includes  Tuning.  Repairing,  Regulating,  Voic¬ 
ing,  Varnishing,  Polishing,  dally  experience  In 
(bickering  &  Som>’  Factory. 

Oldest  and  best  equipped  school,  formerly  with 
“Conservatory  of  Mualc.” 

Year  hook  mailed  on  request. 

27-20  G.4INSBORO  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Breastpin 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  stiver  finish, . 50  cts.  eac- 

Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish, . *25  cts.  each 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

I1U  Chestnut  St.,  ■  Phil.,..  Pa. 


SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

Thorough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
shop,  enabling  students  to  start  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time;  free  practice.  Low  terms,  iqth  year 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

2840  N.  1 1th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ZABEL 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List 
and  Samples 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  promptness 
in  filling  my  recent  order  ;  it  surely  is  a  great 
help  to  teachers  and  a  pleasure  also  to 
deal  with  the  Presser  Co.  on  account  of  its 

excellent  business  methods,  promptness  and  _  .  .  ,  .  ,  „ 

reliability  even  in  the  smallest  order.—  Columbia  Ave„  and  Randolph  St- 
Angela  V.  Eggleton,  California.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BROTHERS 

MUSIC  PRINTERS 

AND  ENGRAVERS 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


WESTERN  SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS’ 

INTER-STATE  SYSTEM 

providing  regular 

Conservatory  Advantages 
tor  Their  Pupils  at  Home 

Griided  Course,  Term  Reports,  Graduation,  Catalog,  etc. 
State  Charter.  Four  thousand  pupils  enrolled. 

R.  II.  SCOTT.  Pres.,  -  Stelnwny  Hall,  Chicnito 


\  to  LEADING  MUSICAL 
1UWA  O  INSTITUTION  :  : 

MIDWESTERN  £i°uNs?c 

DANIEL  BONUS,  President 

Superior  faculty  of  instructors  in  all  departments.  Pupils 


may  enter  at  any  time. 

263-276  K.  P.  Block, 


Write  for  catalog. 

Des  Moines,  la. 


Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music 

FREDERIC  L.  ABEL,  General  Manager 
12th  season  began  Sept.  5th.  This  Institution  stands  for  the  best  in  Music.  Faculty  and 
Students  concerts,  during  the  year,  enables  pupils  to  present  their  best  efforts. 


Among  i tie  faculty  sire  found — Archibald  C.  •Inckwon,  Vocal;  Victor  Iteiiliiim,  Piano;  May  Legged 
Abel,  Violin;  William  Yunclt,  Violiu;  Frederick  L.  Abel, 'Cello;  X.  J.  Corey,  Organ:  Harriett  1  dry. 
Public  School  Music.  For  catalog  address,  Hugh  H.  Johnson,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Washington  Avenue  uud 
Park  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Dana’s  Musical  Institute,  Warren,  Ohio 


Forty-fourth  year.  Six  departments.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily 
and  private.  All  instructions  individual.  Separate  buildings  for  practice  and  residence. 
Modern  dormitories  (new).  Incorporated.  Confers  degrees.  Healthful  location.  Pure 
wafer.  Send  for  64-page  catalogue,  blue  book,  and  historical  sketch,  to 

WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President. 


LORENA  BERESFORD 

TEACHER,  SINGER,  COMPOSER 


For  terms,  address 

SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Arthur  Beresford 


Bass  Baritone 


Author,  “Hints  To  Vocal  Students” 
STUDIO 

72  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 


PIANO  s  VOICE  :  VIOLIN  :  THEORY  s  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Public  School  ClassJ-imited  on  Account  oi  Practice  School.  Pupils  now  Booking  ior  1 91 2-1 3-1 1 

For  information  in  detail  address,  A.  L.  QUEALY,  Registrar,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
Theory. 


MARY  C. 

Art  of  Singing. 


DES  MOINES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
K.  P.  Block  :  :  :  :  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


BEETHOVEN  CONSERVATORY 


OF  MUSIC  01 


The  oMest,  largest  and  best  music  school  in 
the  West.  A1 1  branches  of  music  taught. 

Specially  Low  Rates  for  Beginners 


FRFF  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 
1  1XL'1-4  on  application  to 


THE  BROS.  EPSTEIN 

N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Olive  StB.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Marx  E.  Oberndorfer 


PIANIST 

Accompanist  Coach 


Stereopticon  Musicales  in 
conjunction  with  Anne 
Shaw  Faulkner 


FINE  ARTS  BLDG.  :  :  :  CHICAGO 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


Founded  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  ARTISTRY 

Piano,  GEORGIA  KOBF.R,  President;  MAURICEROSENFELD;  OrganandTh^ryWALTER 
KELLER,  Director;  Vocal,  WM.  A.  WILLETT;  Violin,  BERNHARD  LISTEMANN;  and  others 
For  catalogue  address  L.  F.  GETCHELL,  Bus.ness  Manager,  ;;  Room  711,  4)0  South  Michigan  Avenu 


ROSSETTER  G 


Composition  ami  Theory 


inpo 

Mu 


nlcnl  Lectures 


MRS.  FANNIE  L.  G 


Plano 

Hprclnl  Work  for  Toucher* 
Studio:  721  Fine  Arts  Bldg, 
Chicago,  III. 


Seventeenth  Season 


CHICAGO  PIANO  COLLEGE 


(P  iano-Musicianship) 

A  School  for  Earnest  Student*.  ('Dialogue  Upon  Application 


HARMON  H.  WATT  /  Directors 
ELEANOR  F.  GODFREY  i  Directors 

KIMBALL  HALL  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 


(Formerly  the  Episcopal  Conservatory) 

4205  GRAND  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Affiliated  with  Victoria  College  of  Music,  London,  England 


Unsurpassed  faculty  of  Instructors  in  all  departments  of  Music  and  Art.  Especial  training  for  Public. 
School  Supervisors. 

THE  ONLY  HOARDING  SCHOOL  for  music  students  in  Chicago,  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  boulevards  in  the  city. 

Season  Opened  MRS.  ESTELLA  TRANSOM 

Thursday.  Sept.  7,  1911  president 


THE  DRAKE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


ORCHESTRAL  ROUTINE  FOR  SOLOISTS 


FULL 

D.  6th  Floor  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  It.  DKTWEILER — Piano,  Theory  MINNIE  EATON  HE  U'MONT— Soprano 

SARA  MACADAM  OOOK.K— Piauo,  Theory 


ELEANOR  SCHNEfDER— Pinuo 

EARL  R.  DRAKE.  Violin— Ilirector 


AURORA  ARNOLD  CRAIG— Contralto 
KATK  OOHRN — Voice  and  Accompaniment 

BLANCHE  KLOOIt.  Violin— Aasoclntc  Director 


If 

f 


i 
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New  Publications 


Memoirs  of  Theodore  Thomas.  By 
Rose  Fay  Thomas.  Published  by  Moffat, 
Yard  and  Company.  Price,  $3.00.  569 

pages.  Several  excellent  illustrations. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a 
man’s  wife  to  write  an  absolutely  im¬ 
partial  review  of  his  work,  but  who  in 
America  who  is  familiar  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  work  which  Theodore  Thomas  ac¬ 
complished  would  want  an  impartial 
biography?  Mrs.  Thomas  has  taken  six 
years  to  gather  the  facts  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  career,  and  she  tells  them  with  a 
reverence  and  affection  which  makes  this 
book  much  more  engaging  than  it  might 
otherwise  have  been.  Possibly  the  most 
fascinating  parts  of  the  book  are  the  in¬ 
numerable  letters  from  great  European 
masters,  from  Liszt  down  to  Strauss, 
who  felt  that  they  owed  Thomas  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  giving  adequate  per¬ 
formances  of  their  works.  A  fine  in¬ 
stance  in  Thomas’s  character  was  when 
he  refused  the  appointment  of  the  post 
of  director  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  a  great  distinction  in  that  day, 
and  determined  to  return  to  America  to 
fight  down  some  large  debts  which  had 
arisen  through  his  generosity  and  his 
failure  to  put  the  right  money  value  upon 
his  own  services. 

“Mediocre  music  making  is  a  sin  against 
art — we  demand  something  totally  dif¬ 
ferent,  namely,  the  uplift  and  inspiration 
of  the  soul,  and  cry  ‘Sursain  Corda!'” 
— Frans  Liszt,  in  a  letter  to  Theodore 
Thomas. 


The  Story  of  the  Bag-pipe.  By  Wm. 
H.  Grattan  Flood.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $1,25  net.  226 
pages.  Numerous  illustrations.  Cloth 
bound. 

Why  a  book  about  the  bag-pipe?— pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  unmusical  of  all  instru¬ 
ments.  We  need  not  go  farther  than 
the  preface  of  this  new  book  to  find  that 
from  the  standpoints  of  both  history  and 
romance  the  bag-pipe  is  surrounded  with 
innumerable  interesting  things.  We  find 
out  that  it  is  the  precursor  of  the  modern 
organ ;  that  Chaldean  sculptures  six 
thousand  years  old  show  representations 
of  the  pipes;  that  the  grand  dames  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV  “proudly  carried 
around  their  pipes  in  white  silk  cases 
tied  with  pale  pink  ribbons.”  Thence  on 
Ave  learn  something  new  and  surprising 
on  nearly  every  page.  For  instance,  who 
would  think  of  a  bag-pipe  being  used  as 
a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
service  as  was  the  case  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  in  1536?  This  is  a  book  for 
which  many  people  have  been  looking 
for  many  years. 


To  me,  it  is  with  Bach  as  if  the 
eternal  harmonies  discoursed  with  one 
another. — Goethe. 
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Now  playing  in  Europe 


First  appearances  with  Nikisch  at 
the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  and 
Berlin  Philharmonic 
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5749  Woodlawn  Avenue  :  :  Chicago 
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HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 


LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 

4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 


MR.  CADY'S  Private  Classes  in  Pianoforte, 
Harmony,  etc.,  and  NORMAL  COURSES 
Now  Open. 

Announcements  sent  on  application  to  Mrs.  Calvin 
B.  Cady,  Secretary,  1 5  Claremont  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Dunning  System 


OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 
-— -  „  -  STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

I  here  is  a  reason  why  the  Dunning  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
masters  of  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning  class  of 
seventy-two  in  six  months.  I  eachers  are  proving  every  day  that  it  pays,  Musically ,  Artistically  and 
HnancuxUy,  to  take  the  Dunning  System,  tor  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching. 
I  liat  is  the  opinion  of  Leschetizky,  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePachmann,  Gabrilowitsch  Dr 
Mason,  Johanna  Gadskt  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 

MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  1  I  West  36fh  Street,  New  York  City 


WANTED 


SUPERVISORS 
OF  MUSIC 

Could  YOU  pass  the  Examination? 

Real  teachers  of  music  are  scarce.  We  have  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  thorough  and  yet  easy  course  of 
music  instruction  in  the  world.  Circulars  free. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

TALI  ESEN  MORGAN,  1947  B’way,  New  York 


-HOIVIE  STUDY- 


hami  CULTURE 
PIANO  TECHNIQUE 
OTHER  SUBJECTS 


HARMONY 
COUNTERPOINT 
COMPOSITION 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 
Kight  years'  work. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  230  W.  75«h  St.,  New  York 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  °NFETS,E 

— - — — — — —  FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director  '  — ■  ■ 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  °(  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

...  AND.  .. 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

Offers  teaching  positions.  Colleges,  Conservatories. 
Schools.  Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements: 
CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORl\ 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  school  for  supervisors  of  music. 
Voice  culture,  sight-reading,  ear-training,  har¬ 
mony  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold 
important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal 
schools. 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


THE 

NEW 


VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

SPRING  TERM  BEGINS  MONDAY,  MARCH  25th. 
ENROLMENT  DAY  SATURDAY,  MARCH  23rd. 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  45  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Author  of  “Harmony  Simplified’*  (1  5th  ed.), 
Piano  Touch,  etc. 


F.  H.  SHEPARD 

HOME  STUDY  COURSES.  Also  condensed  Personal  Courses 
for  Teachers  and  Students  in  P  I  A  N  O  AND  HARMONY 

Address,  Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Educationally  Valuable 
Booklet  Free. 


Ask  for  Special  Rates 
for  the  Advertising  of 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


On  Pages 
222  &  223 


THE  "TEK” 


Beautifies  the  Touch 
Strengthens  Fingers 
Makes  Velocity  Easy 
Improves  the  Memory 

YOU  NEED 


IT 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  CO. 

42  West  76th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Virgil  Publications 
Sent  on  Selection 
Sente,og  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL,  42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 


Bright,  attractive  and  melodious 
Compositions  for  Piano 
Grades  1,  2,  3,  4.  5 

By  MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director 


MONEY 

CAN  BE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

Can  YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  "ad”  will  NOT  inter¬ 
est  you.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  “off  hand  ” 

arranging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FREE. 

If  no!  then  CONVINCED  YOU’LL  SUCCEED, 
YOU  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  BY 
MAIL  SUCCESSFULLY,  PRACTICALLY, 

RAPIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  MEAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

WILCOX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 
C.  W.  Wilcox,  Director.  Box  E. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Every  Girl 


ought  to  possess  “  that  true  culture  of  un- 
purchasable  value  in  society  “ — a  musical 
education.  Every  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
or  sing  well. 

But  unfortunately  the  musical  instruction  given 
by  the  average  teacher  will  not  fit  you  to  play 
or  sing  artistically — will  not  give  you  the  de¬ 
sired  accomplishment.  What  you  need  is  a 
Scientific  musical  education  —  the  Combs 
Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music  kind — the 
kind  that  will  not  only  enable  you  to  play  or 
sing  artistically,  but  will  give  you  a  profession 
as  well  to  fall  back  on,  if  necessary. 

The  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  Philadelphia,  teaches  all  branches  of 
music;  is  in  its  twenty -seventh  year;  can 
accomodate  2500  pupils;  the  largest  Con¬ 
servatory  except  one  in  the  United  States ;  has 
a  faculty  of  fifty-five  teachers;  confers  degrees; 
has  dormitories  f  jr  young  women  ;  reciprocal 
relations  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
the  only  Conservatory  in  the  world  giving  a 
written  guarantee  to  refund  tuition  money  if 
instruction  is  not  satisfactory.  Our  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  65  page  year  book  is  free  for  the  asking. 


I>i:.  Mason 


K.  M.  BOWMAN' 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

Erstwhile  pupil  of,  and  many  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason’s),  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 


INCORPORATED  1900 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  of  Music 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
K.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prest. 


Normal  Conservalory  of  Music  and 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

Offers  unequaled  advantages  for  the  thorough  assimilation 
of  music  at  a  very  low  cost.  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin 
and  other  Orchestral  Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  eto 
Special  attention  given  to  Public  School  work,  hence  this 
is  h  Superior  School  for  Supervisors.  Many  well-paying 
positions  open  to  our  graduates.  Write  for  circular  con¬ 
taining  particulars,  rates,  etc.  Address 

Dr,  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin,,  Pa,  State  Normal  or 
Hamlin  E,  Cogswell,  Mus,  M.,  Director,  Box  A,  Indiana,  Pa. 


james  m.  McLaughlin  h.  j.  storer 

AND  ASSISTANTS 

The  Boston  Correspondence  School  of  Music 

100  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thorough  and  systematic  courses  by  mail, 
In  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition 
and  Orchestration.  Special  Courses  for 
Teachers  and  Supervisors  of  Husic  in 
Public  Schools.  For  terms  and  general 
information  address  the  School. 
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If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NEW  STUDIES 

IN  THE  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  GRADES 


STUDIES  FOR  THE  EQUAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  OF  THE  HANDS 

ERNST  HEUSER 

Op.  299  Price,  80  Cents 

This  set  of  studies  is  intended  chiefly  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  legato  and  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  fingers  in  both  hands.  It  also 
tends  to  cultivate  the  dynamic  and  rhythmic 
sense  and  to  develop  velocity  through  a  grad¬ 
ual  increase  in  speed,  thereby  laying  a  sub¬ 
stantial  technical  foundation.  It  is  just 
about  a  grade  below  C'zernv  Op.  299  and 
may  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  this  opus, 
it  is  more  modern  in  spirit  and  in  harmonic 
instruction.  The  composer  is  a  modern 
teacher  and  these  studies  embody  his  idea 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  developing  velo¬ 
city  in  pupils  of  intermediate  grade. 


EXTENSION  STUDIES 

For  Small  Hands 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
F.  P.  ATHERTON 

Op.  165  Price,  75  Cents 

These  exercises,  for  promoting  extension 
through  the  development  of  strength  and  elas¬ 
ticity  at  the  keyboard,  are  based  upon  ra¬ 
tional  technical  principles.  They  are  not 
severe  and  their  use  will  not  result  in  stiff¬ 
ness  or  cramped  conditions.  They  may  be 
described  as  an  elaboration  of  the  “holding- 
note”  principle.  They  were  progressively  ar¬ 
ranged  and  logically  carried  out.  Continued 
use  of  these  exercises  will  infallibly  result 
in  material  increase  in  stretching  power  and 
in  general  muscular  development  of  the  hand. 


FIRST  GRADE  STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

L.  A.  BUCBEE 

Price,  $  1 .00 

This  work  is  the  result  of  many  years* 
practical  experience  in  teaching  beginners. 
The  exercises  are  all  original  %and  many  of 
them  have  accompanying  text.  They  are  un¬ 
usually  interesting  for  young  pupiis.  They 
are  so  nearly  like  pieces  that  pupils  take  to 
them  instinctively  and  practice  them  with 
great  zest.  They  may  be  taken  up  after  the 
first  few  rudimentary  lessons. 


MELODIC  STUDIES 

For  the  Equalization  of  the  Hands 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
ARNOLD  SARTARIO 
Price,  $1.00 

The  apparently  inexhaustible  flow  of  mel¬ 
ody  which  characterizes  the  compositions  of 
the  popular  composer  of  these  studies  is 
always  in  evidence,  whether  he  writes  pieces 
or  exercises.  While  tending  to  develop  velo¬ 
city  in  a  melodic  and  interesting  manner, 
these  studies  arc  so  constructed  as  to  divide 
the  work  equally  between  the  hands,  thus 
proving  valuable  for  equalization.  Each 
number  represents  the  working  out  of  some 
particular  point  of  technic.  The  studies  are 
of  moderate  difficulty,  suitable  to  be  taken 
up  by  third-grade  pupils. 


FIRST  VELOCITY  STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

CEZA  HO  RVATH 

Price,  S  1  .OO 

These  studies  are  intended  to  be  assigned 
to  pupils  as  their  first  studies  in  velocity. 
They  may  be  taken  up  by  pupils  of  the  earl, 
second  grade.  The  material,  has  been  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  bv  a  successful  European 
teacher  and  composer,  who  has  made  a  most 
judicious  selection  from  all  available  sources. 
The  studies  arc  brief,  interesting  and  prac¬ 
tical,  each  number  bringing  out  some  tech¬ 
nical  point  bearing  on  the  cultivation  of 
velocity.  There  is  not  a  dry  or  monoto¬ 
nous  study  in  the  book.  This  volume  may 
be  used  as  a  preparation  for  any  thirjl  grade 
velocity  studies. 

MELODY  and  VELOCITY 

Twelve  Studies 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
ARNOLD  SARTARIO 
Op.  872  Price,  $1.00 

This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  set  of  all- 
round  studies  which  may  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Each  study  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  piece  of  music,  melodic  in  character 
with  a  pleasing  harmonic  structure.  Each 
st ml v  illustrates  and  works  out  some  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  velocity,  such  as  the  broken 
trill  combined  with  the  melody,  short  runs 
in'  either  or  both  hands,  broken  thirds  and 
broken  sixths,  arpeggios,  etc.  This  set  of 
studies  is  of  moderate  difficulty  suitable  to 
be  taken  up  by  a  third  grade  pupil.  Their 
use  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  advantage. 


Mull  order*  solicited  mid  tilled  to  nil  parts  of  the  country. 
Any  of  our  work*  sent  on  inspection.  Our  professional* 
discounts  are  very  liberal. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Extract  from  Paderewski’s  Letter 

My  Dear  Mr. 

Sherwood: — 

Your  work  is 
one  of  the  most 
important  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the 
pedagogical 
literature  o  n 
pianoforte  play- 
i  n  g  published 
for  years. 

As  an  excel¬ 
lent  guide  for 
students  and 
solid  and  reli¬ 
able  advice  for 
teachers,  it  is 
bound  to  be¬ 
come  very  pop¬ 
ular,  and  the 
more  so  as  it 
bears  the  stamp 
of  a  real  pianist, 
a  n  accom¬ 
plished  musi¬ 
cian  and  an  experienced  pedagogue. 


Franz  Liszt 


Gifted  pianist, 
teacher  and  com¬ 
poser.  Pupil  of 
Czerny,  who  was  in 
turn  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Beethoven . 
Liszt  was  Wm.  H. 
Sherwood’s  famous 
teacher.  The  Liszt 
Rhapsodies  have 
made  their  compos¬ 
er’s  name  a  house¬ 
hold  word  among 
musicians  every¬ 
where. 


Dr.  William 
Mason 

Eminent  musician 
and  teacher. Studied 
piano  under  Franz 
Liszt  and  others; 
theory  under 
Hauptmann  and 
Richter.  He  was 
Sherwood’s  teacher 
before  he  went  to 
Europe. 


Here  is  the  opportunity  you  have  wanted! 

— an  opportunity  which  will  enable  you  to  earn 
a  Diploma  to  teach  the  valuable  principles  of 
such  master  musicians  as  Beethoven,  Czerny, 
Deppe,  Kullak  and  Liszt,  without  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  leaving  home.  The  mastery  of  the 
Sherwood  Normal  Course  of  Piano  Lessons  will  entitle 

you  to  this  Diploma  that  carries  so  much  prestige  with  it. 

Sherwood  studied  under  Liszt,  Kullak,  Dr. 
Mason  and  Deppe,  the  two  former  being  pupils  of 
Czerny,  who,  in  turn,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great 

Beethoven;  hence,  these  fundamental  and  important  principles 
have  come  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  their  original  exponents 
to  Sherwood.  He,  after  many  years  of  successful  teaching, 
concert  playing  and  lecturing,  embraced  in  a  scientific  course  of 
Weekly  Normal  Piano  Lessons  and  University  Extension 
Lectures  for  teachers,  every  principle  of  his  art  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  old  world  masters,  enriched  by  his  own  great 
genius  and  experience. 

After  completing  this  great  course  of  study 
for  teachers,  he  submitted  the  lessons  to  a  number 
of  the  most  eminent  musical  authorities.  The 
letters  of  commendation  from  these  high  authorities,  such  as 
Paderewski,  Moszkowski,  Emil  Sauer  and  Leschetizky,  appear¬ 
ing  on  this  page,  are  evidence  of  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  Sherwood  did  his  work  and  the  value  of  the  lessons  to  teachers. 

The  Value  of  Our  Teacher’s  Diploma 

A  Teacher’s  Diploma  in  the  Sherwood  Normal  Piano 
Course  of  Weekly  Lessons  and  University  Extension 
Lectures  represents  the  acquisition  of  the  highest 
teaching  principles  approved  by  the  master  musicians. 

The  knowledge  represented  by  this  Diploma  will  give  you  a 
new  inspiration  and  pleasure  in  your  work.  Your  pupils  will  profit  by 
your  superior  teaching  ability,  advance  more  rapidly  and  scientifically, 
and  in  the  end  continue  their  studies  with  you  longer,  and  be  better 
satisfied.  A  Diploma,  for  completing  the  Sherwood  Normal  Piano  Course 
for  teachers,  including  Harmony,  Composition  and  Counterpoint,  cannot 
fail  to  give  you  the  prestige  so  much  desired  by  progressive  teachers. 
Your  work  will  be  recognized  and  endorsed  by  the  real  authorities  in 
music.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  this  splendid  opportunity 
for  improving  your  playing  and  teaching,  no  matter  whether  you  are  a 
beginning  teacher  or  more  advanced,  by  getting  a  copy  of 

Our  Beautiful  Free  Art  Catalog 

which  contains  extracts  from  the  actual  lessons  of  the  Course,  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  our  Binding  Guarantee  to  refund  all  money  paid  for  lessons  if 
not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  your  progress  on  completing  the  Course, 
photographs  and  biographies  of  great  musicians,  a  Dictionary  of  Musical 
Terms  for  every  day  use,  and  much  more  information  on  musical  topics 
of  interest  to  up-to-date  and  progressive  teachers,  also  testimonials 
and  pictures  of  leading  teachers  who  are  studying  and  teaching  the 
Sherwood  Lessons. 

These  Normal  Lessons  contain  the  vital  and  big  things  for  teachers, 
and  the  final  results  of  Sherwood’s  life  work.  They  have  received  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  age,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  are  therefore  worthy  of  your  thorough  and  immediate  investigation. 

Write  at  once  for  our  Free  Art  Catalog.  Classes  now  forming. 
A  limited  number  of  partial  scholarships  available  to  early  applicants.  Fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  and  get  our  catalog,  and  learn  why  Paderewski  and  other 
great  musicians  have  endorsed  these  Normal  Piano  Lessons. 

Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music,  65  Monon  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 

. .  Fill  in  and  Mail  this  Coupon  . 

Registrar:  Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music, 

65  Monon  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  send,  free  of  all  expense  or  obligation,  your  beautiful  Art  Catalog,  with 
full  particulars  and  terms,  of  Sherwood’s  Normal  Piano  Lessons  and  University 
Extension  Lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching. 

Name . Age  . 

Street  Address . .  . 

Name  of  City  or  Town .  — State . 

Are  you  now  teaching  ? . What  musical  training  have  you  had  ? . 


What  are  your  musical  ambitions  ? . 

Do  you  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  ?....  Have  you  studied  Harmony  thoroughly ? 


Eminent  Musicians  Who 
Endorse  Sherwood’s  Lessons 


Extract  from  Leschetizky’s  Letter 

My  Dear  Mr. 

Sherwood 

Your  work 
has  been  of 
great  Interest 
to  me,  and  has 
Impressed  m  e 
as  containing 
much  tli at  is 
good  and  stlm- 
u  la  1 1  n  g ,  by 
reason  of  its 
having  been 
put  forth  by  a 
brilliant  artist 
and  pedagogue. 

It  will  doubt¬ 
less  win  hosts 
of  friends  In 
America,  and  I 
send  you  here¬ 
with  my  heart¬ 
iest  good  wishes 
toward  this  end. 


Extract  from  a  Sherwood  Letter 


To  the  Musical 
Public : — 

I  am  more  than 
ever  satisfied  to 
have  given  the  best 
of  my  time  and 
ability  to  the  Incor¬ 
poration  of  my  Ideas 
and  principles  of 
m.uslc  study  and 
piano  playing,  in 
the  Courses  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  L  e  s  - 
sons,  the  revision 
of  which  I  have  just 
completed  for  the 
Siegel-Myers  Corre¬ 
spondence  School 
of  Music. 

My  intimate 
knowledge  of  the 
thoroughness  and 
sincerity  of  the  work  done  by  the  School  assures  me 
that  mv  musical  standards  will  always  be  maintained 
In  the  instruction  given  through  these  lessons. 

—  "= 


Extract  from  Emil  Sauer’s  Letter 


Sherwood  and  Some  of 
His  Teachers 


Theo. 

Kullak 


Noted  teacher, 
composer  and  pian¬ 
ist.  Author  of 
Kullak  Octave 
Studies.  Teacher 
of  Moszkowski, 
Bischofi,  Seharwen- 
ka,  Sherwood  and 
other  well  known 
pianists. 


Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Gentlemen 


Mr.  William 
H.  Sherwood’s 
idea  of  written 
piano  lessons  is 
as  new  and 
original  as  it  is 
of  great  merit 
and  Important 
value.  I  read 
h  1  s  excellent 
and  most  inter- 
estlng  work 
carefully  and 
found  it  a  very 
useful  aDd  re¬ 
markable  Vade- 
mecum,  which 
certainly  will 
not  fail  to  at¬ 
tract  every¬ 
body’s  atten¬ 
tion. 


Extract  from  Moszkowski’s  Letter 


Dear  Mr.  Sherwood:— 


I  find  you 
have  solved  the 
problem  of  giv¬ 
ing  piano  les¬ 
sons  through 
correspondence 
i  u  an  altogether 
brilliant  man¬ 
ner.  Your  meth¬ 
od  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  brief, 
easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  and,  at 
the  same  time, 
thorough  ly 
complete.  You 
are  a  born 
teacher,  and 
through  vast 
experience  have 
been  able  to  de- 
velopinto  a  Mas¬ 
ter  of  pedagogy. 


I 


Presser’s  Musical  Magazine 
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The  troubles  you  have  had  with  the  usual 
shampoo  have  been  due  both  to  the  means  and 
the  method.  The  ordinary  shampoo  removes 
much  of  the  dust  and  dandruff,  but  •  also  takes 
away  the  natural  oils  of  the  hair  and  scalp,  leaving 
them  dry  and  lifeless.  Hand  Sapolio  by  its  special 
ingredients  cleanses  even  more  thoroughly  than 
“special”  preparations,  and  its  delicate  vegetable 
I  oils  furnish  a  stimulating  health  and  richness  to  the 
B  hair  and  scalp  that  make  shampooing  delightful 
and  profitable.  Hand  Sapolio  has  made  a  new 
quality  to  the  Toilet,  Bath  and  Shampoo 
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'HROUGH  the  five  centuries 
marking  the  evolution  of  the 
piano,  no  name  has  made  so 
great  an  impress,  or  has  signified 
so  much  in  the  creation  of  the  piano 
—the  perfect  instrument  of  music  of 
modern  times— as  the  name 


STEIN  WAY 


To  own  a  Steinway 
is  to  possess  the  best. 


UPRIGHT  PIANOS  from  $550  UP 

GRAND  PIANOS  from  $750  UP 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Represented  by  the  Foremost  Dealers  Throughout  the  Country 


FOR.  TOILET  AND  BATH 


Delightful  Easter  Trips 

VIA  THE 

OLD  DOMINION  LINE 


Meals,  Stateroom  Berth  and  All  Expenses  Included 


A  Trip  Over -Night  to  Virginia 

Round-Trip,  All  Water,  or  Part  Water  and  Rail,  between  New  York, 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Richmond 


New  York  to  Old  Point 
or  Norfolk  and  return  ... 


$14 


00 


New  York  to  Richmond 
and  return  . 


$15 


.00 


The  Old  Dominion  Line  Service  is  daily  (except  Sunday)  between  New 
York,  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Norfolk.  Sailings  from  New  York  (Pier  25, 
North  River,  foot  of  North  Moore  Street)  at  3.00  P.  M.  Sailings  from 
Norfolk  (Company’s  Wharf,  foot  of  Church  Street)  at  7.00  P.  M. 

For  reservations  or  detailed  information  concerning  these  “SHORT  SEA  TRIPS,”  address 


OLD  DOMINION  S.  S.  CO. 

Pier  25,  North  River,  New  York 

J.  J.  BROWN,  Gen.  Pass.  jJgent  W.  L.  WOODROW,  Traffic  Manager 

Or  Agents  and  Representatives  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line  everywhere 


TWO  TO  FIVE  DAYS 


GEORGE  P.  BENT  GRAND 


At  this  period  of  the  world’s  work,  there  is  made  in  Chicago  a  line  of 
artistic  pianos  of  unusual  merit.  The  George  P.  Bent  Grand  and  the 
Crown  Uprights  stand  for  the  highest  development  in  the  art  of  piano 
building.  To  play  a  George  P.  Bent  Grand  is  to  be  fascinated  with 
its  tone  and  touch  which  the  strongest  superlatives  could  not  overpraise^ 
Should  you  like  to  know  more  about  the  George  P.  Bent  Grand 
and  the  Crown  Upright  Pianos,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  to  sr 
full  information,  with  prices  of  the  instruments  delivered  in  your 
and  on  easy  terms  of  payment  if  desired. 

Write  to-day,  if  you  are  interested,  to 

GEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

214-216  So.  Wabash  Avef.  Chicago,  Ills* 
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THE  PRESSER  BUILDING 
1712-1714  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


THE  PRESSER  BUILDING  ANNEX 
1713-1715-1717  Sansom  Street 
10-story  fireproof  building  just 
completed 

of  the  Theodore  Presser  Company  are  shown  in  the 

t  ,  ■  vtt;  u - : —  illustrations  above.  Established  primarily  as  a  sequel 

to  the  foundation  of  The  EruDE-then  only  a  journal  for  piano  teachers,  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  mail-order  music-supply  house  in  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the  equipment  has 
been  with  the  idea  of  catering  still  more  successfully  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  large  and 
increasing  clientele  of  educators  in  music. 


1  29  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


29  YEARS  OF  ECONOMY 


makes  it  possible  to  give  the  largest  discounts  obtain" 

—  -  ; - - -  able  from  fair  retail  prices ,  and  the  most  favorable 

ter?1iS'v-  °Ur  •  -st  e"deavors  are  always  devoted  to  the  teachers’  interests — saving  time,  thought 
and  labor— giving  the  greatest  value  for  the  least  outlay. 

29  YEARS  OF  EXPANSION  At  the  beginning  a  few  clerks  were  ample  to  take 

■  — - — -  care  of  the  needs  of  the  business.  To-day  over  175 

employees,  every  one  selected  because  of  particular  efficiency,  are  required.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  of  the  number  employed  10  years  ago,  80  per  cent,  are  still  with  the  firm. 

29  YEARS  OF  PROMPTNESS  A  stock,  second  to  none,  drawn  from  every  quarter 

—  -  —  : — - — ■ — - - - - —  of  the  world,  makes  it  possible  to  fill  an  order  on 

the  date  of  its  receipt,  whether  for  one  piece  of  music,  or  the  stocking  of  a  music  store.  Large  or 
small  orders  receive  exactly  the  same  attention. 

has  given  the  Theodore  Presser  Company  an  in¬ 
timate  and  unusual  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
This  experience  combined  with  economy,  promptness, 
all  transactions,  has  brought  innumerable 


29  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


requirements  of  teachers  of  music, 
courtesy,  efficiency  and  satisfaction  as  a  basis*  of 
staunch  friends  and  patrons. 


29  YEARS  OF  SATISFACTION 


The  personal  confidence  gained  by  these  years 
of  fair  and  helpful  dealings  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  success  of  this  business.  Satisfaction  in  the  works  published,  and  satisfaction  in  the  service, 
are  attested  by  over  25,000  regular  accounts. 


29  YEARS  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS"!  Origi 


inai  publications  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  value  are  continually  being 


added  to  an  already  large  catalogue.  All  are  adapted  to  modern  demands,  being  carefully  edited 
and  annotated  by  the  foremost  teachers.  “Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course,”  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  I  heodore  Presser  Company,  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been 
imitated  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  educational  work  ever  published. 


FILL  OUT 


THIS 


The  Presser  Collection 

An  edition  of  Standard 
Studies  and  Classical  Col¬ 
lections  in  book  form,  con¬ 
taining  only  well-known 
works  —  those  universally 
used  in  teaching.  Retail 
prices  are  low,  with  liberal 
discounts  to  teachers. 


AND  MAIL 
Theo.  Presser  Co.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me,  postpaid,  music  catalogs  and 
complete  information  regarding  your  original  “On  Sale”  plan  of 
purchasing  music. 

Name . 


Cantatas— Operettas  and 
Musical  Recitations 


PUBUSHED  BY 

THEWILLIS  MUSIC  C0.SKno4^lo 


The  Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns 

_  A  Chinese  Operetta  for  Ladies,  By  PAUL  BLISS 

Oriental  costumes;  inexpensive  stage-setting;  no  orchestra 
necessary  (pinuo,  Chinese  gong  and  tom-tom);  pretty  and  easy 
•horuses,  easy  to  direct  with  any  number  in  chorus;  four  princi¬ 
pals:  solos  within  range  of  amateurs;  may  be  given  in  day-time, 
out-of-doors.  Time  of  performance,  about  an  hour  and  a  halt. 

These  principal  features  should  interest  you  enough  to  wairant 
a  closer  examination  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  plot  is 
interesting  and  the  costumes  easy  to  obtain  or  make.  The  cost  of 
producing  is  practically  nothing,  while  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  elaborate.  While  appealing  to  adults,  it  has  been  given  with  great 
success  by  High  Schools.  Price  75c.  


THE  LAND  OF  SOMETIME  £» 

By  GRACE  S.  SWENSON 

The  Operetta  is  iuteuded  to  provide  a  background  which  will 
make  a  program  of  gymnastic  exercises  entertaining — otherwise 
uninteresting  because  of  incoherence.  Auy  drills  may  be  inserted 
and  those  which  seem  superfluous  omitted.  Stage  directions,  de¬ 
scription  of  costumes,  all  dialogues,  together  with  words  and  music 
of  all  songs,  included  in  each  book. 

The  Land  of  Sometime,  by  Grace  S.  Swenson,  60c. 


THREE  SPRINGS 

Cantata  for  Three-Part  Chorus  of  Women’s  Voices,  with  Soprano, 
Mt*7./.o-Sop  ru no  and  Alto  Solo*. 

The  story  of  three  springs  that  rise  high  on  the  mountainside 
Under  a  willow  tree.  First  in  the  “pool,”  then  in  the  “brook, 
then  down  the  “little  falls,”  then  out  in  the  “river,”  then  over  the 
•'great  waterfall,”  and  at  last  they  are  drawn  up  from  the  ocean 
by  the  sun  and  wafted  back  to  their  home.  Not  difficult  to  sing- 
brilliant  accompaniment  and  sustained  interest  in  the  story.  Suit¬ 
able  for  recital  work. 

Three  Springs,  by  Paul  Bliss— Price  60c. 


QUEEN  OF  MAY— A  Children’s  Cantata 

By  W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 

This  Cantata  may  be  sung  without  coBtume  or  action.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  participants  may  vary  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  children. 
The  music  is  tuneful  and  bright,  and  well  wiihln  the  range  of 
young  voices.  # 

Queen  of  May,  by  W.  Otto  Miessner— Price  50c. 


PRINCE  CHARMING 


Or  tbe  Capture  of 

tbe  Queen  of  Hearts 

A  Comic  Operetta  In  One  Act,  By  JOSEPH  SL’RDO 
A  story  connecting  things  of  the  present  day  with  fairy  stories 
and  legends  of  old.  A  fascinating  story  for  young  people,  and  a 
source  of  real  entertainment  for  adults. 

Prince  Charming,  by  Joseph  Surdo  Price  75c. 


The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen 

Prologue 


A  Comic  Operetta  in  Three  Acts,  with 
By  JOSEPH  SC  It  DO 
Ati  Operetta  for  young  people,  replete  with  bright,  catchy  mel¬ 
odies,  and  possessing  a  well-sustained  plot. 

The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen,  by  Joseph 
Surdo — Price  $1.00 


LAZARUS — A  Sacred  Cantata 

ARR  \NGED  FROM  THE  SACRED  TEXT  AND  COMPOSED  BY 

ALEXANDER  S.  THOMPSON 

\  strong,  musiciauly  setting  of  a  well-selected  text.  A  Cantata 
suitable  for  any  season  of  the  year,  of  sufficient  musical  interest 
to  be  worthy  of  a  careful  preparation  by  a  good  choir. 

Lazarus,  by  Alexander  S.  Thompson— Price  75c. 


JESUS  AND  THE  WOMEN 


By  PAUL  BUSS 

A  Cantata  for  any  season  of  the  year,  but  dealing  particularly 
with  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion.  A  Cantata  for  Women’s  Voices. 
Not  difficult—  much  of  it  in  unison— almost  no  solo  work,  and 
treating  an  old  theme  in  a  new  manner.  It  may  be  done  by  a 
quartette  or  chorus  of  women, 

Jesus  and  the  Women,  by  Paul  Bliss  Price  50c. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DAY 


Short  Cantata  for  Male  Voices,  and  Chorus  of  Boys’  Voices 

By  DR.  N.  J.  ELSENHEIMER 

The  poetic  fancy  of  the  words  in  the  overcoming  of  the  Shades 
of  Night,  by  the  G’lorv  of  the  Sun,  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern  method,  by  Dr.  Elseuheimer.  The  difficulties  for  the  adult 
voices  render  the  work  most  interesting. 

The  Triumph  of  Day,  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Elsenheimer,  60c. 


THE  GREAT  GOD  PAN 


For  Male 

V  mrec 

By  HARVEY  B.  GAUL 

A  beautiful  setting— using  two  flutes  with  the  piano  for  accom¬ 
paniment.  The  Mutes'  obbligato  lends  a  delicate  and  yet,  at  times, 
almost  tragic  coloring  to  the  story. 

The  Great  God  Pan,  by  Harvey  B.  Gaul— Price  60c. 


SNOW  WHITE 


An  Operetta  for 

Children’s  Voices 

Text  bv  MBS.  THOMAS  WOODRUFF  ALLEN 
Music  by  SIDNEY  C.  DURST 

The  Operetta  can  also  be  given  by  adults, although  especially  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  highly  trained  boy  choir.  The  story  is  most  entertaining, 
and  the  music  bright  and  fresh.  The  costuming  most  attractive. 
A  good  Operetta  for  schools. 

Snow  White,  by  Sydney  C.  Durst— Price  30c. 

OUR  LINCOLN 

Word-  by  l)U.  >V.  < .  WA8IIBCKN,  Music  by  JOSEPH  SI  BDO 

Written  to  be  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  4th,  5th  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  year  Grades.  Orchestral  parts  to  be  had  on  application. 

A  strong,  big  setting  of  a  stirring  text. 

“All  honor  to  our  glorious  dead 
The  world  claims  for  its  own.” 


Our  Lincoln,  by  Joseph  Surdo — Price  20c. 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose 


BRUSHWOOD 


THEWILIIS  MUSIC  CO. 


THE  ETUDE 


in  EIGHT  GRAPES 


GRACE  1 

GRADE  V 

GRADE  II 

CRADE  VI  / 

GRADE  III 

GRADE  VII 

GRADE  IV 

GRADE  VIII 

*0*  EACH  POST-PAID. 

conPiLEO  Ano  eoited  er 

HAniLTOM  S.GORDOn 

VflTM  nriGeniMG  aoo  AnnOTATcns  ox 
J.PRAMM.EVE. 


GORDON’S  GRADED  PIANO  COURSE 

9  GRADES  (First  8  now  ready)  -  50  CENTS  EACH 


TEACHERS!  Can  you  give  clear  and  concise 
definitions  of  Ritard,  Ritenuto  and  Ral- 
lentando  and  differentiate  among  them? 
You  can’t?  Don’t  look  in  the  dictionaries,  they 
conflict.  Get  Gordon’s  Graded  Piano  Course, 
a  most  complete  and  up-to-date  work. 


Send  for  circulars  and  special  prices 

H.  S.  GORDON,  - 114  W.  30th  Street,  -  NEW  YORK 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  k”-‘  * 


copy  of 


GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S  _ 

NOTE-SPELLER 


GEO.  L. 

La!  *  .  •  -•  .... 


SPAULDINGS 


NOTE-SPEU/ER 


AN  ORIGINAL  METHOD 
OF 

LEARNING  TO  READ  MUSIC 


M. 

Dept.  “T* 


Trade-mark  registered  1911. 

This  is  a  novel  system  ot  learning  to  read  and 
write  the  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  rev¬ 
olutionize?  modern  elementary  methods. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano, or¬ 
gan, violin, cornet,  clarinet,  flute, trombone  or  AN  Y 
other  musical  instrument,  the  ‘‘Note-Speller  will 
teach  you  to  read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  your  present  routine  of  practice. 

The  “Note-Speller”  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  every  course  of  musical  instruction, 
being,  in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  modern  studio, 

class-room  and  kindergarten. 

In  one  MONTH,  students  of  the  “Note-Speller 
will  have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies. 

SOc-REGULAR  PRICE-50c 

To  Headers  of  this  Ad.-One  Copy  to  a  Person. 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

_ _ _  «IOL  postpaid 

WITMARK  &  SONS 


48  Wltmark  Butldinfl, 


NEW  YORK 


Ask  for  Special  Rates 
for  the  Advertising  of 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


On  Pages 
298  to  301 


CPMTI I RY •  EDITION 


THE  BEST  EDITION 

OF  THE 

WORLD’S  BEST  MUSIC! 


FOR.  lOc.  A  COPY 


q  Some  dealers  ask  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  copy  for  "Century  Edition” 
•  music.  It’s  worth  it-hut -don’t  pay  more  than  1 EIN 


sheet  music.  It’s  worth 

Loik^vir  the  folfowhlgll’ist  of  standard  and  classic  compositions, 
which  are  sold  in  other  Editions  at  from  25c.  to  75c.  each. 
"Century  Edition”  price  is  but  TEN  CENTS  (10c.)  a  copy.  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  marked  price  may  be,  and  best  of  all,  '^willgua  - 
antee  that  each  and  every  copy  is  as  good  as  or  better  than,  the 
copies  you  have  been  buying  at  many  times  the  price  jewk. 

Cl  In  paper,  printing,  phrasing,  fingering  and  general  excellence,  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed,  there  can  be  nothing  better  at  any 
price 

Cl  If  every  claim  we  make  is  not  as 
your  money. 

PIANO  SOLOS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Composer  Grade 


represented,  we  will  refund 


Title 


. Asrher 

. Lack 

_ Godard 

. .  Offenbach 

. Renrtel 

...  Leybacli 
.  Gottschalk 


The  Story  bv  OSCAR  WILDE,  The  Music  by  PALL  BLISS 
This  beautiful*  story  of  the  Nightingale  who  sang  nil  night  long 
with  her  breast  against  a  thorn,  so  that  a  red  rose  might  bloom  for 
the  sorrowing  lover,  is  told  in  prose,  of  the  choicest  wording.  The 
music  i«  in  free  form,  suggesting  in  its  three  motives,  the  under¬ 
lying  thoughts  iu  the  story— not  following  wor  1  for  word.  A 
satisfying  story  for  the  reader,  and  an  interesting  accompaniment 
for  the  musician. 

Tbe  Nightingale  and  The  Rose,  by  Paul  Bliss,  $1.00 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DAWN 


V  Hesitation  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment 
Poem  bv  ELIZABETH  K.  REYNOLDS 
M lisle  by  ERNEST  It.  KROEGER,  Op.  til 

So  musieiatily  a  setting  of  this  beautiful  text  awakes  at  once  the 
interest  of  all  lovers  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  music 
particularly  follows  every  shade  of  meaning  in  the  story,  and  the¬ 
matically  is  sustained  throughout. 

The  Romance  of  the  Dawn,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroeger 
Price  $1.00  


Alice,  Transcription . 

Arabesque  V alSe . 

Ballet  des  PaplUons 
Barcarole,  “Tales  of  Hofmann” 

By  Moonlight . 

Caprice  Brllllaiite . 

Dying  Poet . 

First  Tarantella . Wlul* 

Grand  March  de  Concert. ...  Wollenhnupt 

Humoresque .  Dvorak 

Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No  2 . Lleat 

Kamenol  Ostrow . Rubinstein 

Last  Hope . Gottschnlk 

Moonlight  Sonata  . Beethoven 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . 8upp6 

Rlgoletto  Fantnsle . hlsiit 

Rustle  of  Spring . Binding 

Salut  a  Pestli . . Kowalski 

Serenade . (hamlnade 

Sonata  Pathetlque . Beethoven 

William  Tell  Overture .  RohkIiiI 

Witches*  Dance . MaeDowell 

Woodland  Echoes  . Wyman 


PIANO  DUETS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Cavallerla  Rustleana,  Intermezzo. Mascagni  A 

Flatterer,  The . Chamln.de  S 

Invitation  to  the  Dance . Urhir  5 

LesBylphes . Baehmunn  4 

Lohengrin  March . ..Wagner 

l.uatsplel  111  erture . Ktler-Bfl*  * 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . Sappe  4 

Polish  Dance . Bdnirwenka  4 

Qul  Vive  Galop . •  ■  ®a**  ; 

Zampa  Overture . Herald  5 

VIOLIN  and  PIANO,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Angel's  Serenade . Braga  4 

Berceuse,  “Jocelyn” . G°dar«V  4 

Cavatina . ® 

Flower  Son* . * 

Kuyawiuk . We.taw.kl  « 

Largo  Hfindel  3 

Melody  in  F ........  itubln.teiii  « 

Simple  Confession . Tliomfe 

Star  of  Hope,  Reverie  Kennedy  3 

Tannhauser  March . Wagner  4 


The  complete  “Century”  catalog  of  nearly  two  thousand  titles  for  Pian^^t wo  and 
four  hands,  also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  all  at  the  TEN  CENT  pr  e 

free  for  the  asking.  ,  ,  ...  Witian  ” 

It  is  money  in  your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your  dealer  selling  you  Ce  y 


A  Recitation  with 

Pianoforte  Accompaniment 

Text  by  T.  lilt ’ll  AN  AN  READ,  M  lisle  by  I*.  A.  TIKI  N  BELLI 

This  beautiful  story  of  the  woman  with  the  load  of  brushwood 
which  bursts  into  bloom  at  last,  is  exquisitely  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Tirindelli.  Tin  music  is  not  difficult  in  execution,  and  the  story 
lends  itself  most  satisfactorily  to  this  form  of  entertainment. 

Brushwood,  by  P.  A.  Tirindelli  Price  $1.00 


If  he  will  not,  order  direct! 

CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1179  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CINCINNATI,  o. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


[CENTURY!  j  EDITION 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


AMATEUF 
OPERAS 


SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music 

Alfred  G.  Wathall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  sii 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jin 
lyrics ;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  cr 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expr 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  S 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  comph 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full 
structions,'  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Orche* 
score  for  rent. 


PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,! 
and  music  by  A  If  red  G.  W  athall.  This  new  operr 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizabo 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  be 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  k 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  ba 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  lead 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronoun* 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  g: 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  1 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  5 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  h* 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  open 
for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  pi 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Verv  popular.  Never  f 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orche 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent 
approved. 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 


SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Ju 

Willis  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  ( 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  t 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Sarr 
and  David  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  av 
able  for  good  eunateur  singers  and  players.  Comp 
book,  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 


Theory  Books 


HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  CO 
POSITION.  J.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interes 
and  practical  teacher  of  harmony  published.  Used 
tensively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instruct 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  c 
mended  by  the  profession.  Price,  $1 .00. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPA 

MENT.  J.  B.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  e 
writer  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  p 
lished.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musici 
Indispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valu 
hints  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from 
masters.  Price,  $1.50. 


HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTAL 

Oscar  Coon.  Teaches  how  to  write  for  military  b 
and  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books 
costly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 


Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOICE  CULTURE. 

D.  A  Clippinger.  The  principles  of  voice  culture 

Plied  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  cl 
’rice  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS 
VOICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root.  Ur 
for  private  study  or  for  teachers’  use.  Price  75  cei 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  ByF 

Root.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  o1 
Polychrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice, 
which.  $1.00  each. 


filniil/nu 


Sheet  Music 

Life  Eternal,  Solo  for  mezzo  voice,  h> 
Lerman.  A  beautiful,  strong,  new  solo.  Mi 
30  cents. 

Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,  a  duet  for  e 
soprano  and  alto  or  tenor  and  bass.  Easy  comp* 
really  great  duet.  Mailed  for  30  cents. 

Children’s  Songs 

HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new 
for  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  stor 
teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  1 2  > 
New  motion  songs,  individual  songs,  character  s 
etc.  We  don’t  think  there  has  yet  been, publish 
child’s  song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs.  Pna 
cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  / 
Wathall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  n 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School, 

“  In  all  my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  I  have 
found.’’  Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each.  Samples  m 
on  approval. 

BETTER  BE  GOOD.  Solo.  Words  by  1 
DeArmond.  Music  by  Henry  Fillmore.  An  a 
song  for  a  child  or  group  of  children.  Never  ta 
“  take.”  It  is  a  distinct  “  hit,”  highest  note  C.  IN 
for  25  cents. 

PLAYMATES.  Duet  (or  a  bov  and  a  gjrl. 
sing  alternately  and  in  unison.  Words  by  E  r.  U»' 
Music  by  J.  FI.  Fillmore.  An  action  duet,  represe 
a  children’s  quarrel,  and  happy  make-up. 
fails  to  interest.  The  general  compass  easy.  m 
for  25  cents. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  muslcJjfn 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Mu 
Messenger,  a  monthly  hand  and  orchestra  jo 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  ad  res 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOU 

~  or  Bible  Ho. 

Cincinnati,  U.,  N£\y  YOR 
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Say  a  Good  Word  for 
THE  ETUDE 

No  other  force  can  do  as  much 
good  for  music  in  a  community 
as  The  Etude,  as  it  is  to-day  the 
most  powerful  and  active  agent 
in  stimulating  music  thought  and 
progress  in  America.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  striving  to  reach  still 
greater  influence  and  usefulness. 

Music  lovers  in  every  com¬ 
munity  look  to  music  teachers  for 
guidance  as  to  what  is  best  in 
music.  Every  new  subscriber  to 
The  Etude  in  your  town  means 
that  the  circle  of  musical  influ¬ 
ence  will  be  widened,  and  that- 
your  work  as  a  musician  will  be 
raised  to  a  higher  standard. 

You  can  cooperate  with  us  in 
bringing  The  Etude  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  music  lovers  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Tell  your  friends 
how  helpful  The  Etude  has  been 
to  you.  You  can  thus  greatly  as¬ 
sist  us  in  making  new  friends  by 
simply  saying  a  good  word  for 
The  Etude. 

Bind  Your  Copies  of 
THE  ETUDE 

A  year’s  file  of  The  Etude  can 
be  very  readily  preserved  in 
“The  Etude  Binder.”  It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  but  complete,  cheap,  but  en¬ 
durable,  and  presents  a  neat 
appearance.  The  back  is  of  solid 
wood,  which  keeps  it  always  in 
shape.  The  copies  can  be  readily 
inserted  in  the  binder  or  removed 
when  desired.  Sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

Save  Money  by  Ordering  Other 
Magazines  with  Your  ETUDE 
Subscription 

When  sending  in  an  order  for 
The  Etude,  subscribers  can  save 
considerable  by  adding  one  or 
more  magazines. 

To  assist  readers  in  making 
such  a  selection  we  have  prepared 
a  complete  Magazine  Guide  of 
I  twenty-four  pages,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Below  is  a  list  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  combinations : 

For  $2.30  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion;  or  The  Etude  for 
one  year  and  the  Pictorial  Review 
for  two  years;  or  The  Etude 
and  Everybody’s;  or  The  Etude 
and  McClure’s;  or  The  Etude 
and  American  Magazine. 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  the  Modern  Priscilla ; 
or  The  Etude  and  Designer;  or 
The  Etude  and  New  Idea  Wom¬ 
an’s  Magazine. 

For  $3.00  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  Review  of  Reviews; 
or  The  Etude  and  Current  Liter¬ 
ature. 

For  $2.65  we  will  send  The 
Etude,  Pictorial  Review,  Modern 
Priscilla  and  the  Ladies’  World 
each  for  a  year. 

For  $2.20  we  will  send  The 
Etude  and  the  Delineator. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  The 

Etude  and  American  Boy;  or 

The  Etude  and  the  Boys’  Maga¬ 
zine. 

For  $1.60  we  will  send  The 

Etude  and  McCall’s  (with  free 

pattern)  ;  or  The  Etude  and  The 
Housewife. 

Subscriptions  are  for  one  year 
and  can  begin  with  any  month ; 
they  can  be  new  or  renewal.  The 
magazines  can  also  be  sent  to  dif¬ 
ferent  addresses.  There  is  addi¬ 
tional  charge  for  Canadian  and 
foreign  postage. 


Unusual  Premium  Values 

Every  article  is  of  the  best  make  and  guaranteed  by 
us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  A  new  illustrated 
Premium  List,”  containing  a  number  of  new 
attractive  and  seasonable  premiums,  has  just 
been  issued.  If  interested,  ask  for  a  copy 

"j  Six  Hardy  Ever-Blooming  Roses 

TILjlcer*-rf  £55*  postpaid  for  2  yearly  subscriptions  to 
1  rlt.  tlUDEor  1  subscription  and  ,25  cents  cash. 

All  of  the  six  roses  listed  below  are  supplied 
by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  rose 
growers  in  the  United  States.  List  includes 
assortment  of  red,  pink,  white  and  yellow. 
Among  the  lot  is  a  variegated  rose  and  2 
climbers — one  a  cluster  and  one  an 
ever-blooming.  These  plants  are 
shipped  direct  from  the  nursery 
where,  grown,  specially  packed, 
thus  insuring  their  safe  arrival. 

MarieVan  Houtte  (The  Gem) — Flowers  are  extra 
large,  very  double  full  and  deliciously  sweet-scented. 
Lovely  canary  yellow,  passing  to  creamy  white  and 
beautifully  shaded  with  rich  pink. 

Hiawatha — Brilliant  scarlet;  bears  large  clusters  of 
single  fidwers. 

Queen’s  Scarlet — Rich,  velvety  scarlet,  very  bright  and 
handsome;  strong,  upright  grower,  constant  bloomer.' 

Isabella  Sprunt — Bright  canary  yellow;  buds  remarkably 
fine;  constant  and  abundant  bloomer. 

Maddalena  Scalarandis  (Illustrated) — Flowers  _  New  Climbing  Moselle — A  new  hardy  ever-bloom- 
are  extra  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  Dark  rich  ing  climbing  rose;  golden  yellow-cream  colored  blos- 
rose  color  on  deep  yellow  ground,  elegantly  flamed  soms;  a  healthy,  vigorous  climber  that  produces  clu»- 
with  scarlet  and  crimson.  tcrs  almost  without  interruption  from  Spring  till  frost. 


Name-On  Folding  Umbrella 

Sent  postpaid  for  five  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE;  or  three  subscriptions  and  50  cents 
cash.  Same  for  6,  7  or  8  subscriptions,  with 
more  expensive  covering  and  handle. 

Name  and  address  is  worked  in  the  fabric, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  A  new  and 
practical  idea  in  umbrella  designing.  The 
name  shows  on  the  inside  of  the  umbrella  only, 
and  is  not  visible  on  the  outside.  The  name 
cannot  be  removed  without  destroying  the 
umbrella,  and  insures  the  owner  against  loss. 
American  taffeta  with  a  fine  tape  edge.  .Guar¬ 
anteed  waterproof,  fast  black  and  will  not 
crack.  Close  rolling,  long  wearing  and  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  covers  made.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  is  a  folding  umbrella  and  will  fit 
INSIDE  an  ordinary  suit-case.  Size,  26-inch 
for  women;  28-inch  for  men.  Mission  style  handles. 


NAME* 


blower  Seeds  and  Bulbs 

Our  previous  offers  of 
flower  seeds  and  bulbs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  subscriptions  to 
THE  ETUDE  met  with  such 
hearty  response  that  we  have 
decided  to  include  additional 
collections,  as  below.  These 
seeds  and  bulbs  are  guaran¬ 
teed  strictly  fresh  and  of  best 
quality.  Order  by  number. 

Choice  of  any  one  of  collec¬ 
tions  1,  2,  3,  or  4  (postpaid)  for 
1  subscription  to  THE  ETUDE 
(not  your  own);  or  your  own 
subscription  and  25  cents 
additional. 

Choice  of  Collections  5  or 
6  (postpaid)  for  2  subscriptions 
to  THE  ETUDE;  or  your 
own  subscription  and  65  cents 
additional. 

Choice  of  Collections  7  or  8  (postpaid)  for  2  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE;  or  your 
own  subscription  and  50  cents  additional. 

m  inr  °'CC  any  *wo  Collections  1,  2,  3  or  4  (postpaid)  for  2  subscriptions  to  THE 
fclUUL;  or  your  own  subscription  and  60  cents  additional. 

The  above  applies  to  single  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  or  club 
subscriptions  with  other  magazine*. 

t>u  ,  j  1  ,  ELOWER  Seeds — One  packet  each  of  Asters,  Poppies,  Mignonette,  Nasturtiums,  Cosmos, 

1  hlox  and  a  large  packet  Sweet  Peas. 

No.  2.  Gladioli  Bed  Twelve  Superb  New  Hybrid  Gladioli  Bulbs,  assorted  colors.  The  blooms  are 
very  large  and  have  a  wonderful  range  of  color.  The  bulbs  are  large,  fresh  and  of  finest  quality. 

,  '  ‘  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs — Three  Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias,  assorted  colors,  Orange,  Pink, 

Oxalis  n^e*  ^  ^warf  French  Cannas,  assorted  colors;  4  Mammoth  Pearl  Tuberoses;  2  Summer  Flowering 

ii  ^°‘  \  Sweet  Peas — One  packet  each  of  10  named  varieties,  in  white,  pink,  scarlet,  lavender,  blue, 
yellow,  and  red. 

No.  5.  Six  Assorted  Dahlias — Ideal  for  bedding  or  planting  in  borders, 
shrubbery  *  ”^ONIES  ^  assorted  colors.  Beautiful  when  massed  inc  lumps  on  lawns,  with  background  of 

.  ^L°*  ^  Annual  Flower  Seeds — 20  varieties,  mostly  mixed  colors,  as  follows:  Alyssum,  Aster,  Calli- 
opsis,  Landytuft,  Centaurea,  Morning  Glory,  Cosmos,  Dianthus,  Eschscholtzia,  Lobelia,  Larkspur,  Marigold, 
Mignonette,  Nasturtium,  Petunia,  Phlox,  Poppy,  Portulaca,  Y'erbena,  Zinnia. 

A  a  \erennial  Flower  Seeds — 20  varieties,  mostly  mixed  colors,  as  follows:  Aconitum,  Alyssum, 

nemone,  Aquilegia,  Asperula,  Campanula,  Delphinium,  Dianthus,  Digitalis,  Gypsophila,  Lychnis,  Pentste- 
mon,  rlatycodon,  Sweet  WiHfams,  Valeriana,  Calliopsis,  Caillardia,  Hollyhock,  Poppy  (Oriental),  Phlox. 


Substantial  ETUDE  Features 
That  Develop  Your 
Musical  Growth 

The  best  possible  endorsement 
of  the  need  for  a  musical  paper 
of  the  type  of  The  Etude  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  thousands  have 
found  that  it  supplies  them  with 
a  kind  of  musical  food  that  really 
does  develop  them  along  the  lines 
in  which  they  desire  to  progress. 
In  other  words,  The  Etude,  by 
means  of  skillful  catering,  fur¬ 
nishes  the.  musical  food  which 
builds  up  the  student,  music- 
lover  and  teacher  in  a  way  that 
enables  them  to  secure  more  from 
their  labors  than  if  they  were 
obliged  to  work  without  this  regu¬ 
lar  mental  nourishment. 

No  one  continues  to  take  a 
magazine  that  does  not  give  this 
intellectual  food  in  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  measure.  The  fact  that 
The  Etude  goes  to  the  same 
musical  homes  year  after  year  is 
the  most  emphatic  proof  of  its 
continued  excellence. 

.  Selecting  the  material  that  goes 
in  a  ^  magazine  determines  the 
magazine’s  success  in  a  large 
measure.  Hundreds  of  articles 
are  sent  to  The  Etude  office. 
Among  these  are  innumerable  ex¬ 
cellent  articles  considered  from 
special  standpoints,  hut  there  are 
only  a  very  few  which  are  “right” 
for  The  Etude.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  with  the  music.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  new  features  must 
continually  be  invented.  Features 
that  stimulate  the  imagination 
and  point  to  new  roads,  new 
ideals.  This  work  is  done  for 
The  Etude  by  trained  specialists, 
all  of  whom  have  had  extensive 
musical  and  practical  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  no  guess  work 
— the  needs  are  known  and  sup¬ 
plied. 

Katherine  Goodson  on  “  How 
Analysis  Helps  the  Pupil  ” 

Some  of  the  forthcoming  fea¬ 
tures  are  examples  of  this.  Miss 
Katherine  Goodson,  for  instance, 
has  been  interviewed  many  times 
in  her  artistic  career  as  a  concert 
pianist.  Hardly  a  paragraph  from 
any  one  of  these  interviews  would 
have  been  suitable  for  Etude  use. 
Why?  Simply  because  they  have 
not  that  educational  insight  which 
is  given  to  The  Etude  interviews 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  secured  by  a  specialist 
in  this  work.  Few  virtuosos  have 
the  time  to  write  even  when  they 
have  the  gift,  hut  by  conference 
with  trained  writers  interviews 
have  been  arranged  which  have 
been  filled  with  helpful  features. 

An  Article  From  Claude  Debussy 
on  “  Musical  Taste  in 
Modern  Times  ” 

The  musical  world  is  curious  to 
have  the  views  of  this  unique 
master  who  has  attracted  such 
wide  attention.  In  the  article  on 
Musical  Taste,  Debussy  gives 
much  extremely  interesting  mat¬ 
ter  which  will  be  read  with  de¬ 
light  by  both  his  admirers  and — 
well,  those  who  don’t  understand 
him. 

Wilhelm  Bachaus  on  “  Piano 
Training  in  the  Future  ” 

No  pianist  since  Paderewski 
has  aroused  so  much  attention  on 
a  first  American  tour  as  Wilhelm 
Bachaus,  the  technical  David,  who 
has  challenged  the  pianistic  giants 
of  his  time.  Bachaus  has  given 
our  readers  some  invaluable  ideas 
in  pianoforte  playing  which  they 
will  surely  want  to  read. 


AS 


THE  ETUDE 


New  Publications 


Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians  Master  lessons  in  Piano¬ 
forte  Playing 


Of  To-Day  and  Yesterday 

Price,  in  Paper,  75Cts.;  Morocco,  $1.50 

This  is  a  new  volume  similar  in  make¬ 
up  to  our  successful  former  publication, 
“Musical  Celebrities."  It  contains  por¬ 
traits  and  short  biographies  of  famous 
composers  and  musicians  not  included  in 
the  preceding  volume.  All  these  have  been 
selected  from  The  Etude  and  published  in 
response  to  a  general  demand.  The  two 
works  combined  make  a  complete  source 
of  reference,  unique  in  condensation  of 
material  and  beauty  of  illustration. 


By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 
Price,  $1.00 


Treble  Clef  Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Price,  50  Cents 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners  and 
young  pupils.  All  the  pieces  in  this  book 
lie  in  the  treble  clef  for  both  hands.  The 
pieces  are  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers,  and  all  are  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive.  The  numbers  are  arranged  in 
progressive  order,  lying  exclusively  in 
grades  I  and  II.  The  best  possible  book 
from  which  to  select  the  pupil's  very  first 
pieces. 


This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  His  Nephew,”  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 


16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 


By  F,  NEUMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 


A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  II  and  III,  arranged 
in  progressive  order.-,  AIl  Athe  numbers  ■'.are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available-  for 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work'fbr  hbth 
players,  and  well  balanced.  ’  These  are 
original  duets,  not  arrangements., 


Bach  Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 
from  Great  Masters  of  Music 
to  Young  People 


Price,  50  Cents 


Preparatory  School  of  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  It  may  he  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. 


Sacred  Duets 


For  All  Voices  and  General  Use 


Price,  75  Cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  sacred 
duets.  All  combinations  of  voices  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  volume.  The  duets  are 
,  all  original  and  by  American  composers. 

None  have  appeared  in  any  previous  vol- 
;  ume.  There  are  numbers  suited  to  all  occa¬ 
sions,  all  melodious,  artistic  and  beautifully 
harmonized.  It  will  prove  a  convenient 
\  volume  to  have  on  hand,  either  for  regular 
or  for  emergency  use. 


Richard  Wagner 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 


Price,  $1.50 

A  complete  life  of  the  great  modern  mas¬ 
ter  ;  biographical  and  critical.  This  work 
is  a  literary  gem,  containing  a  wealth  of 
information,  fascinating  in  style  and  full  of 
human  interest.  It  makes  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  480  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  con¬ 
taining  15  portraits  of  the  master,  together 
with  scenes  from  his  various  music  dramas, 
caricatures,  autographs,  etc.  No  more  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  gift  book  could  be  found. 


The  best  Bach  Alfefmi  ;in  .popular  Y6rm 

e  cofitfilij^  All 


By  Alethea  Crawford  Cox  and  Alice  Chapin 
Price,  $1.25 

In  this  fanciful  work  the  great  departed 
musicians  tell  their  life  stories  by  means 
of  imaginary  autobiographical  letters.  Young 
and  old  alike  will  enjoy  reading  them.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  and  attractively  gotten  I 
up,  with  many  appropriate  and  original 
illustrations. 


ever  published.  This  volume 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
bums,  together  with  additional  matfifual  of 
rare  interest.  The  .-various  numbers^ ‘i;are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited 
Theo.  Dresser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up.  with  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 


50  Nursery  Songs  And  Games 


Study  and  Pleasure 


Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  Carl  Koelling 

Op.  436  PRICE,  75  Cents 


A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  This  volume  may  be 
used  to  supplement  any  instruction  book  or 
othpr  'kindred  work.  The  pieces  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pleasing  hut  at  the  same  time 
of  real  educational  value.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  second  grade.  A  book  of 
this  nature  always  affords  an  added  interest 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupil.  In  this 
line  “Study  and  Pleasure”  cannot  he  ex¬ 
celled. 


Piano  Players’  Repertoire 
of  Popular  Pieces 


Price  50  Cents 


Traditional  Melodies  Arranged 
in  a  Pleasing  Manner 


FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO 
Price,  25  Cents 


All  the  old  favorites  of  childhood  days 
will  be  found  in  this  collection.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  effective  but  easy  to  play 
and  the  piano  part  is  constructed  that  it 
always  carries  the  melody,  hence  may  be 
played  separately.  The  voice  parts  are  all 
just  within  the  compass  of  children’s  voices. 
This  book  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
home,  for  school  or  kindergarten. 


Life  Stories  of  Great 


Composers 


Price,  $1.50 


Just  the  volume  for  general  use  ;  for  the 
home,  for  light  recital  work,  for  sight-read¬ 
ing  practice,  for  self-amusement.  The  pieces 
are  of  various  styles  :  caprices,  song  with¬ 
out  words,  reveries,  idyls,  characteristic 
numbers,  etc.,  all  bright  and  melodious, 
many  of  them  lying  in  the  third  grade,  none 
going  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  None  have 
appeared  in  previous  collections.  


Piano  Instruction  Musical  Picture  Book 


During  the  First  Months 


By  RUDOLF  PALME 
Price,  75  Cents 


A  valuable  pedagogical  work,  specially 
translated  from  the  German.  This  practical 
little  volume  gives  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  piano  teaching.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  young  teachers  who  are  map¬ 
ping  out  plans  and  methods  for  elementary 
work.  All  the  various  subjects  are  logically 
and  clearly  treated. 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  OCTAVIA  HUDSON 
Price,  50  Cents 


An  attractive  recreation  hook  for  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils.  The  little  pieces  have 
characteristic  titles  each  being  accompanied 
by  appropriate  verses.  The  hook  is  in  ob¬ 
long  form,  clearly  printed  in  large  nota¬ 
tion.  From  the  teacher's  standpoint  these 
pieces  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  time 
and  note-reading.  They  may  be  used  to 
supplement  any  instruction  book,  or  in 
kindergarten  work. 


A  comprehensive  and  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  musical  biographies,  prepared  by 
writers  of  international  prominence.  This 
work  is  an  effort  to  present  to  the  reader 
a  means  of  observing  how  great  life  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  reached  through  years  of 
careful  preparation  and  .earnest  endeavor. 
The  work  is  about  600-  pfiges  in  length, 
amply  illustrated  and  prefaced  bv  a  history 
of  music  from  Palestrina  to  the  modern  com¬ 
posers.  .  - 


The  Two  Students 


Albuni  of  Four-Hand  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

Price,  $1.00  ''  ?' 


This  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  duets 
by  classic,  modern  and  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  both  original  compositions  and  ■arrange¬ 
ments.  The  pieces  at-et  chiefly  of  interme¬ 
diate  grade,  such  ns  may  be  used  ‘for  re¬ 
cital  use,  for  home  playing,  or  for  ensemble 
practice  and  sight  reading.  Every  piece  is 
a  gem  and  all  tastes  are  provided  for. 
Special  large  plates  are  used  arid  a  gen¬ 
erous  number  of  pieces  included.  A  worthy 
successor  to  our  “Four-IIand  Miscellany. ” 


IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

NEW  BEGINNERS’  METHOD.  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  Arranged  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Presser. 

THE  VIRTUOSO  PIANIST.  C.  L.  Hanon. 
CANONS  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  Kon¬ 
rad  Max  Kunz. 

NEW  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  Double 
notes.  Philipp. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


FOR  THE  PIANO- 


OPERATIC  ALBUM 
FORTE. 

VOCAL  STUDIES.  H.  W.  Petrie. 

MUSIC  PUPILS'  LESSON  BOOK  AND 
PRACTISE  RECORD.  F.  F.  Guard. 
ALBUM  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  OP.  131.  F. 
Spindler. 

INSTRUCTIVE  CLAVIER  PIECES  FOR 
THE  YOUTH,  OP.  123.  Geza  Horvath. 


NEW  ANTHEM  BOOK. 

THE  PENNANT-OPERETTA.  F.  W.  Col¬ 
ville  and  O.  J.  Lehrer. 

TEN  DUETS  FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 
Theodora  -Dutton. 

ON  THE  PLAYGROUND.  (Ten  Tunes  for 
Beginners.)  M.  B.  Willis. 

NEW  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “Publisher’s  Notes” 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Two  Piano 
Eight  Hands 


The  following  list  is  a  selection  of  the  lis 
of  the  liteiature  for  this  arrangement,  for  tw 
pianos,  eight  hands.  We  shall  add  othe 
numbers  constantly,  including  new  compos 
lions  by  the  best  foreign  composers. 

Pieces  of  all  grades  are  represented,  s 
that  teachers  can  take  advantage  of  the  usi 
fulnessof  ensemble  playing  with  even  beginner: 
This  list  will  be  found  particularly  rich  i 
brilliant  and  effective  pieces  for  recital  an 
concert  work.  Suitable  selections  will  h 
made  and  sent  on  sale. 


The  same  liberal  discount  allcwcd  as  on 
our  own  sheet  music  publications 


Berlioz,  Marche  Hongroise .  S2.( 

Beethoven,  Turkish  March  .  1J 

Behr,  Mitzi  Katzclien  .  1.; 

Bellini,  Norma,  Fantasy .  l.ij 

Boccherini,  Menuet  in  A .  1.(1 

Bizet  G..  Carmen .  1.; 


Chevallier,  Kinderfest  Marsch. 


Engelmann,  Over  Hill  and  Dale. ... 

“  Parade  Review  . 

“  Grand  Festival  March 

“  In  the  Arena  March _ 

“  Concert  Polonaise .  l.i 


l.i 


Gounod-Bach,  Ave  Maria  .  1. 

Hayes,  Comrades  in  Arms .  1. 

Herold,  Zampa,  Overture  .  2.- 

Hollaender,  March  . 


Keler  Bela,  Lustspiel,  Overture  . .  I 

Kontski,  de.  Awakening  of  the  Lion —  2. 

“  Persian  March .  1.. 

Kowalski,  Hungarian  March  .  1. 

Kramer,  Op.  7,  Jubelfeier,  Polonaise....  1. 

Kucken,  Op.  72,  Fest- Polonaise  .  1. 

Koelling,  Hungary,  Rhapsodie  Mignonne  l.i 
“  Sailors' Song  and  Hornpipe... 


Lacome,  Impromptu  a  la  Hongroise....  1. 

Lachner,  March  from  Suite  .  l.i 

Liszt,  Rakoczy  March  .  1 

“  Second  Hungarian  March' .  1.’ 

Lvoff,  Russian  Hymn  . 


Mattei,  Tourbillon,  Valse  .  2. 

Mendelssohn,  Ruy  Bias,  Overture .  2. 

“  Spring  Song  .  l.i 

“  War  March  of  the  Priests  1. 

“  Wedding  March  . .  1. 

Milde,  Galop  de  Concert .  2. 

Moszkowski,  Serenata . 

Michaelis,  Turkish  Patrol .  2. 


Raff,  Op.  174,  No.  6,  Polka  .  1. 

March  from  Leonore  Symphony -  1. 

Rossini,  Barber  of  Seville,  Overture -  1, 

“  Bai  her  of  Seville,  Fantasy .  1. 

“  Semiramide,  Overture  .  2. 

**  Taticredi,  Overture .  1. 

“  William  Tell,  Overture .  2. 

Rubinstein,  Trot  de  Cavalerie .  1. 

Rathbun,  Festival  Procession  March . 

“  Marche  Triumphale . 

Resch,  Gavotte .  2. 


St.  Saens,  Op.  40,  Danse  Macabre .  4. 

Schmidt,  Op.  9,  Polonaise  No.  1 .  1 

“  Op.  32,  Polonaise  No.  2 .  1. 

Schubert,  Op.  51,  No.  1,  Marche  Militaire  1. 

“  Op.  51,  Trois  Marches  Mili- 

taires .  1. 

“  Op.  78,  No.  3,  Menuet .  1. 

*•  Rosamunde,  Overture.. .  3. 

••  Rosamunde,  Ballet  Music  ....  1. 

Schulhoff,  Op.  6,  Valse  Brillante .  2. 

“  Op.  20,  Valse  Brillante  ...  2. 
Schumann,  Op.  82,  No.  8,  Hunting  Song  1. 
'*  Op.  124,  No.  16,  Slumber  Song  1. 

Spindler,  Charge  of  Hussars .  I 

Suppe,  Light  Cavalry,  Overture .  1, 

“  Poet  and  Peasant,  Overture. .  2. 

("Schumann,  Op.  68,  No.  12,  Knight  J 

)  Rupert  . ..(  , 

)  Mendelssohn,  Op.  72,  No.  5,  Chil-  j  • 
dren’s  Piece  — J 


Thomas,  Raymond,  Overture  .  2 


Wagner,  Lohengrin,  Prelude .  1 

“  March  and  Bridal  Chorus,  “Lo¬ 
hengrin”  . 3 

“  Meistersingei ,  Overture .  2 

“  Ride  of  the  Valkyries .  4 

“  Spinning  Song,  “Flying  Dutch¬ 
man”  .  *■ 

"  Tannhauser,  Overture  .  3 

“  Tannhauser.  March  and  Chorus  1 

Weber,  Euryanthe,  Overture .  2 

“  Freischiitz,  Fantasy . . .  1 

“  Invitation  to  Dance  .  2 

"  Oberon,  Overture  .  *. 

“  1  >beron,  Fantasy . ...A .  ‘ 

Webb,  The  New  Woman,  March . 

“  Modern  Chivalry,  March . 


We  have  large  and  valuable  lists  for 


TWO  PIANOS 


Four  Hands.  Six  Hand! 

Lists  on  application.  Discounts  the  sam 
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PLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 
APRIL,  1912 

ny  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
■hers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
fessional  discounts. 

se  the  number,  not  tbe  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 

2  Attention!  March,  G.  Lindsay  1  .25 

3  Away  We  Go !  Rondo,  C. 

Lindsay  .  1  .25 

5  Come,  Pussy !  Waltz,  C. 

Lindsay  .  1  .25 

JS  On  the  Dot,  Polka,  C.  Lind¬ 
say  .  1  .25 

4  On  Tiptoe,  Scherzo,  C.  Lind¬ 

say  .  1  .25 

5  Alpine  Echoes  (A  1  p  e  n  k  - 

liinge),  J.  Holder .  3 

)  Land  of  Dreams,  Berceuse, 

C.  Lauwens  .  3 

i  Maybells  Chiming  (Maigldck- 
chen).  Polka  Mazurka,  J. 

Holzer  .  3 

3  Mill  at  Sans-Souci,  The  (Die 

Muhle  von  Sanssouci),  Op. 

25,  H.  Schneider .  3 

4  Spirit  of  Progress,  March, 

H.  Engelmann .  3 

)  Sunset  in  the  Mountains,  Op. 

197,  G.  W.  Kern .  3 

J  Thistledown  Waltz,  M.  Locb- 

Evans  .  3 

1  Dancing  Cupids,  Intermezzo, 

F.  P.  Atherton .  3% 

i  Fair  Venetia,  Waltz,  F.  P. 

Atherton  .  314 

1  Ideal  Mazurka,  Op.  60,  L. 

Ringuet  .  4 

•  My  Beloved  (Mein  Liebling), 

Gavotte,  Op.  11,  .1.  Jlilger.  4 
1  Mexican  Dance  No.  1,  L.  G. 

Jorda  .  5 

'  Intermezzo,  Op.  10,  No.  4,  G. 

Karganoff  .  6 

’  Woodland  Dream  <  Walde- 
straum).  Song  Without 
Words,  Op.  156,  Q.  Eggellng  6  .50 

PIANO  DUETS. 

I  By  the  Woodland  Spring 
(Am  Waldesquell ) ,  Op.  492, 

No.  3,  IP.  Fink .  2-2%  60 

Grandfather’s  Birthd  a  ,v 
(Grossvaters  Geburtstag) , 

Op.  492,  No.  6,  IP.  Fink.  .  .  2-2%  .60 
Little  Huntsman,  The  (Der 
kleine  Jiiger),  Op.  492,  No. 

4,  TP.  Fink  .  2-2% 

Meadow  Flowers  (Wiesen- 
blumen),  Op.  492,  No.  2, 

TP.  Fink  . 

Night  in  Summer  (Sommer- 
nacht),  Op.  492.  No.  1,  TP 

Fink  . 

Pleading  Child  (Bet  e  n  d  e  s 
Kind),  Op.  492,  No.  5,  TP. 

Fink  .  0  0  % 

Faust  Waltz,  C.  Gounod.'. 4  “ 

Fugue  in  D,  from  (The  Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord), 

S.  Bach .  7 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

Alla  Tarantella.  Op.  12S.  No. 

1.  G.  Horvath . .  3 

Berceuse.  H.  Beaumont....  3 
Seng  Without  Words  (Chan¬ 
son  sans  Paroles),  Op.  12S, 

No.  2,  G.  Horvath .  3 

Ripogenus  Mazurka.  F.  Ilahn  6 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Berceuse  No.  2,  R.  Kinder.  .  .  3 
restal  Processional  March, 

Op.  30,  H.  Ilackett .  3 

ihort  Postlude  in  G,  E.  L. 

^  Hosmer  . .  31^ 

Cradle  Song  (An  der  Wi’egej! 

Op.  68,  No.  5,  E.  Grieg.  .  .  4 

SONGS. 

3ear  Little  Hut,  T.  B.  Gallo¬ 
way  .  3 

Tesus,  Saviour,  Hold  Mv 

Hand.  R.  m.  Stults . .  3 

My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee, 
vocal  Duet,  J.  C.  War- 

hurst  .  3 

Lud-O,  .4.  (}.  Quinlan...  3 
deep  On,  Dear  Heart,  Lul- 

laby,  E.  Goudey .  3 

softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day, 

,  D.  La  Ross .  3 

oveet  Dreams  to  You,  Lul¬ 
laby,  R.  M.  Stults .  3 

Vith  Broken 

La  Ross  . 

Vinter  Bells,  Waltz  '  Song, 

A.  Wooler .  4 
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Pass  Me  Not,  0  Gentle  Savior — 

(grand  paraphrase  de  concert) 

Just  published,  is  a  gem  among  gems  in  fantasies  for 
the  piano.  Is  a  magnificent  piece  for  home  or  public 
performances.  Abounds  in  the  most  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages.  A  universal  favorite  and  an  excellent  teaching 
piece.  An  introductocy^copy  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  20c. 

Address:  O.  J.  THARP  &  SON,  Brimfield,  III. 


THIS  NEW  REVERIE 

“  Mona  Lisa,”  only  1  ft/. 
By  Chas.  E.  Roat, 
composer  of  “Gloaming.” 
Order  to-day,  giving  us 
name  of  your  music  dealer. 

CHAS.  F..  ROAT  MUSIC  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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THE  FIRST  PIANO  BOOK 


By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

Price,  43  cts.  Postpaid 


simple  phrases  which  familiarize  the 


The  First  Piano  book  is  intended  for  children. 

A  few  keys  are  presented  together  with  a  few 
child  with  the  key-board  location  of  the  Scale. 

The  little  pieces  are  melodious  and  pleasingly  supplement  the  small  amount  of 
required  technical  work. 

Ensemble  performance  is  presented  at  once  as  the  best  method  of  securing  a 
thorough  foundation  in  meter  and  rhythm. 

Writing  lessons  familiarize  the  child  with  the  simpler  elements  of  music  notation. 

The  use  of  large  notes  (for  the  pupil’s  part)  simplifies  sight  reading, 

Every  lesson  leads  to  mastery  of  the  fundamental  requirements,  namely,  the  control 
of  the  body,  adapting  the  body  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  piano,  and  the  art  of  music. 

A  decided  novelty,  of  great  practical  value,  will  be  found  in  the  three  hand  pieces. 
In  these  the  ensemble  is  interesting  and  the  pupil  learns  easily  and  naturally,  to  listen  to 
all  three  parts.  This  is  an  indispensable  ear-training  experience. 

First  Piano  Rook  may  be  Used  Preparatory 
to  any  Course,  Method,  or  System 

miniature,  but  perfectly 


The 


_ A  Thematic  Booklet  of  the  entire  work  in 

clear  and  legible,  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Room  11,  Oliver  Ditson 

:  :  :  :  BOSTON  : 


Bldg. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 
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Engel 


mann’s  Latest  and  Greatest 

JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 


REVEL  OF  THE  GOBLINS 

GRAND  GALOP  DE  CONCERT 

A  brilliant,  melodious  and  effective  concert  number.  A  magnificent  study  for 
style  and  phrasing.  A  splendid  teaching  piece.  Unusually  popular  with  teachers, 
pupils  and  the  public.  Nothing  surpasses  it  in  dash  and  brilliancy.  Very  fas¬ 
cinating,  introducing  many  novel  and  surprising  piano  effects.  Excellent  for 
public  performances  and  just  the  number  you  have  anticipated  for  your  next 
commencement  exorcises,  recital  or  concert. 

10c  COOV  P°stPa)d  for  a  limited  time  only  and  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

r  troducing  it.  Marked  price,  60c.  Six  large  pages  of  music. 

With  this  order  you  can  also  include  any  of  the  following  of  Engelmann's  Great 
Hits:— Cupid’s  Appeal  Reverie,  Fairest  Rose  Waltz,  Dreaming  Reverie,  Tender 
Thoughts  Reverie  at  10c  each  postpaid. 

Can  only  be  had  at  this  price  from  the  publishers. 


Dept.  E. 


BREHM  BROS. 


ERIE, 


.46 

.50 


Heart,  E.  D. 


voc  items,  choruses  and 

SONGS-MIXED  VOICES. 

<  Fear  Not  Ye,  O  Israel,  ./. 

\  E.  Roberts .  3 

*  Lord  1  Thv  Glory  Fills  the 

1  Heaven,  O.  M.  Schoebel _  3 

L  ™  (*od’  tlle  Spring  of  All 

[  M.y  -Toys,  L.  Spohr .  3 

Mv  Redeemer’s  Praise,  T. 

D.  Williams . 3 

i  Suffer  Little  Children,  R.  M. 

Stults  .  3 

'  Gently  Lord,  O  Gently  Lead 

i  .V®,  IT.  R.  Waghome .  3% 

Night,  if.  Watson .  4 

MEN’S  VOICES 
jfSun  Had  Set,  The,  A.  V. 
Brander .  3 
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An  Extraordinary  Music  Offer 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE 

Witmark  Dance  Folio 

No.  8. — for  Piano  or  Organ  * 

EACH  NUMBER  WORTH  PRICE  OF  BOOK 
Over  $5.00  worth  of  Music,  including  four  Victor  Herbert  successes 

CONTENTS: 

From  “OJecxtt’s  Macushla”  —  “Girl  I’ll  Call  /Vly  Sweetheart” 
Horn  Naughty  Marietta”  — 

“I’m  Falling  in  Love  With  Someone’* 
From  “Doctor  de  I  uxe”  1  ‘T.or  Every  Bo  v  Who’s  Lonely, 

(  There  s  a  Girl  Who’s  Lonely  Too” 

From  “The  Enchantress”  \  “To  theDLand  of  My  Own 
I  Romance” 

^Baby  Rose” —“Come  Kiss  the  Blarney,  Mary  Darling” 

I  Want  a  Regular  Man,”  from  “The  Wall  Street  Girl;”  “It’s  a  Long 
Lane  That  Has  N°  Turning,  ”  from  ”1912  Hippodrome  Product- 
Driving  Home  the  Cows  from  Pafture.”  ‘’Goodbye  My  Love, 
Goodbye,”  “Art  is  Calling  for  Me,”  from  “The  En  chantress;”  “I  Love 
’  from  “The  Red  Widow;”  “As  Long  As  the  Band  Will  Play,” 
Wild  Rose,  '  from  “When  Sweet  Sixteen;”  “Keep  Away  from  a 
Married  Man,”  from  “Quaker  Girl;”  “Dream  Love,”  from  “Betsy;” 
If  All  My  Dreams  Were  Made  of  Gold,”  ”My  Todalo  Man,”  Lancers, 
•nm  “The  Campus” 


from 


-FREE 


250  Thematic  Page — Vocal  &  Instrumental  Catalogs 

M.  WITMARK  &  SONST48 ' Witmark  Bldg.,  New  York 


Children’s  Piano  Piece 


Sixty 

Easy 

Practice 

Pieces 


for 

1st  &  2d 
Grade 
Students 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Teacher®  will  approve  of  this  collection  because 
the  editor,  Paolo  Gallico,  has  taken  specia  care  to 
include  only  those  selections  which  will  encourage 
the  student  and  cultivate  his  appreciation  ct  good 
music.  6 

Arranged  by  Paolo  Gallico.  Price,  75  cts. 

COMPLETE  CONTENTS 

Andante  from  First  Sjmphony . Havdn 

Apprentice,  'I  he  (Rondo) .  Dussek 

An  Moulin  (In  the  Mill) .  Gillet 

Bagpipe,  The  . . . . 'Reinhold 

Berceuse  from  “Jocelvti  ” .  Godard 

Blue  Danube,  The  (Waltz)...  .  . '.Strauss 

Bolero  (Spanish  Dance) .  Gurhtt 

Bon-Bon  (Polka) . . . lehr 

Charge  of  the  Uhlans  ( Galop  Militaire) _ Bohm 

Cmquantaine,  La  (The  Golden  Wedding) 

„  ,  Gabriel-Marie 

Consolation  (Song  Without  Words)  Mendelssohn 

Cuckoo  Call  in  the  Woods,  The .  Krug 

Daisy.....  . Lichner 

Dixies  Land . Emnutt 

Donna  e  Mobile,  La  ( Rlgo!etto) . Verdi 

Faust  Waltz. . . . . Gounod 

Grandfather  s  Dance . Lichner 

Grandmama’s  Waltz . Koehler 

Grandmother  Tells  a  Ghost  Story . nullah 

Hansel  and  Gretei . Humptrbink 

Hunting  Song  . Gurhtt 

In  Rank  and  Hie . Lange 

Last  Rose  of  Summer  (Martha) . Ho  tow 

Little  Dancer,  The . Streabbog 

Little  Soldier,  The . Loeschhorn 

I  oieley. . Site  her 

Mandohnata,  La . Paiadillhe 

Marseillaise,  La  (French  National  Song )  de  l' Isle 

May  Bells . sptndler 

Mazurka . Duvernov 

“elody . Koehler 

Menuetto . Retnecke 

Merry  Farmer’s  Return  from  Work,  1  he 
...  Schumann 

Minuet . Paderewski 

Moment  Musical . Schubert 

Morning-Glory .  ....  Lichner 

Opemngof  theChildren’s  Party  (Polonaise)  A 

Pastorale . Burgm  ueller 

Polka . Koehler 

Polonaise . Lichner 

Restless  Galop.  The . Streabbog 

Rondo  (“  May  Breezes") .  Krug 

Schottische . Duvernoy 

Serenade . Haydn 

Soldier's  Chorus  from  “  Faust  ”  ..  Gounod 

Spring  Song  (SongWithout  Words)  Mendelssohn 

Staccato  Polka . Rohm 

Star  Spangled  Banner,  The . Smith 

Styrienne,  La . Burgmueller 

Swanee  River,  The . Foster 

Sweetheart  ( handler)) . Behr 

Tempo  di  Minuetto . Beethoven 

Toreador  Song  ( Carmen ) . Bizet 

Trumpeter’s  Serenade,  The . Spindter 

Turkish  March . Mozart 

Tyrolese  Melody .  Koehler 

Venetian  Boat  Song  (Song  Without  Words) 

Mendelssohn 

Waltz . Duvernoy 

Watch  on  the  Rhine,  The  (German  Patri¬ 
otic  Song) . ...Wilhelm 

When  Roses  Bloom  (Waltz) . Behr 

Other  Most  Popular  Music  Books 

Home  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) . . 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano) . . . . 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

National  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) .  . 

Songs  or  the  Flag  and  Nation  (  Words ‘and  Piano). . 

Songs  from  Popular  Operas  (  Words  and  Piano) . . 

Love  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

College  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano)  . 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs  (Words  and  Piano) . 

New  Songs  for  Mule  Quartets  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

Songs  for  Guitar  (Words  and  Guitar ) . 

Piauo  Pieces .  . . 

Modern  Piano  Pieces . . . 

Piano  Pieces  for  Children . 

Piauo  Duets  . . . 

Piano  Dance  Folio . . . 

Selections  from  the  Operas,  ( Piano  Arrangement) . 

Selections  from  the  Comic  Operas  ( Piano  Arrangement) 

Piano  Instructor . 

Mandolin  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . . . 

Second  Mandolin . . . 

Piauo  Accompuuimeut . . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . . .  . 

Cello  Obligato . 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin.... . 

Second  Mandolin . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Piano  Accompuuimeut . 

Violin  Pieces  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) . . 

Violin,  Cello  and  Plano . . . 

Violin  Dunce  Pieces  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Violin  Dance  Pieces  {two  Violins  and  Piano). . 

New  Violin  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Clarinet  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Cornet  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Cornet  Selections  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Flute  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Trombone  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment'' . 

Tromboue  Selections  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Cello  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) . . . 

Cello  Selections  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Music  Dictionary . 

Special  Discounts  to  Teachers 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDRtDGE,  Publishers 

31  -33  W.  1  5th  St.,  New  York  City 
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13  O  7  Latest  Successful 

DOOSey  OL  V^O*  S  Sacred  Song 

“BEYOND  THE  DAWN” 


By  WILFRID  SANDERSON 

(In  Four  Keys- — B b  (A  to  E b,)  C,  Dfe  and  E£>) 

£TT  Possesses  all  the  merits  that  made  “THE  HOLY  CITY” 
8  world-famous.  Has  met  with  instantaneous  success  in  Eng- 
^~ll  land  where  it  is  being  sung  by  all  the  leading  Vocalists 

Ask  your  local  Dealer  for  a  Thematic  of  this  beautiful  Sacred  Solo 


Latest  Additions  to  Boosey  &  Company’s  Catalogue 

“NOCTURNES”  (by  Edward  Teschemacher) 

Set  to  Music  by  WILFRID  SANDERSON 
For  Low  or  Medium  Voice  ------  Price,  $1.00 


This  Volume  of  Four  Songs  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  young  British  Composers 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  Singer  and  Music  Teacher. 


Ask  your  local  Dealer  for  a  Thematic  Booklet  of 

Ml  “  NC .  . .  ' 

“  BENEATH  THY  WINDOW” 


NOCTURNES” — it  will  be  worth  your  trouble 

Music  by  A.  LUZZATTI 


Words  by  WILL  RANSOM  (From  the  Italian) 

“JEAN  UPON  THE  UPLANDS” 

Three  Keys:  C  (C  to  E)  D  and  F 

Words  by  LEONORA  LOCKHART  Music  by  J.  PARISH  ROBERTSON 

“LAKE  ISLE  OF  INNISFREE” 

The  Poem  by  W.  B.  YEATS  Two  Keys:  C  (A  to  E)  and  E6  Music  by  LIZA  LEHMANN 

“LILLIES” 

Three  Keys:  Ei  (B  to  EA)  F  and  G 

Words  by  E.  TESCHEMACHER  Music  by  WILFRID  SANDERSON 

“LOVE’S  FANTASY” 

Words  by  F.  E.  WEATHERLY  Three  Keys:  D  (D£  to  F$)  E  and  F 

“SHEILA” 

Words  by  F.  E.  WEATHERLY  Two  Keys:  C  (A  to  E)  and  D 

“SPRING  OF  THE  YEAR” 

Words  and  Music  by  B b  (C  to  B£) 

“STARS  IN  THE  VALLEY” 

Words  by  F.  E.  WEATHERLY  Three  Keys:  C  (C  to  D)  D  and  F 


Music  by  ERIC  COATES 
Music  by  HAYDN  WOOD 
IVOR  NOVELLO 
Music  by  W.  H.  SQUIRE 


^jj  Ask  your  local  Dealer  for  THEMATIC  BOOKLET 


the  above  Songs,  or  write  to  the  Publishers 


BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


VOCAL  COMPOSITIONS  by 


Charles  Wakefield 


CADMAN 


SONGS 


As  In  A  Rose  Jar  (3  Keys) . $0.5| 

A  Song  of  Joy  (High  Voice) . . . 5 

At  Twilight  Time  (2  Kdys) . 5 

Dandelions  (2  Keys) . . 5 

Groves  of  Shiraz,  The  (3  Keys)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  . . 5 

(Sung  by  Alice  Nielsen  and  Christine  Miller) 

I  Bind  My  Hair  With  Silver  (3  Keys) . 5 

,,  (Sung  by  Alma  Gluck) 

Sea  Hath  A  Hundred  Moods,  The  (3  Keys) . 5 

Sweetheart  In  Thy  Dreaming  (2  Keys) . 5 


PART-SONGS 


By  CHARLES  WAKEFIELD  CADMAN 

Men’s  Voices 

Four  American  Indian  Songs  (Arranged  by  H.  L.  Heartz) . i 

Undine  (Barcarolle)  .  .  .  . . 

Ye  Toast  (An  English  Drinking  Song,  1723) . 

Women’s  Voices 

Four  American  Indian  Songs  (Arranged  by  Victor  Harris) . 


White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 


BOSTON 

62-64  Stanhope  St. 


NEW  YORK 
13  E.  17th  St. 


CHICAGO 
316  S.  Wabash  Av 


G.  SCHIRMER  (Inc.)  ::  3  East  43d  Street  ::  NEW  YORK 


\X7T  beg  to  announce  that  we  have  acquired  the  sole  agency  in  the  United  States 
VV  for  the  sale  of  EDITION  PETERS,  published  by  C.  F.  Peters,  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  known  in  our  country  as 


PETERS  EDITION 


T  his  splendid  edition  requires  no  word  of  introduction.  During  an  existence  of 
approximately  50  years,  it  has  enjoyed  immense  circulation  and  popularity  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  music  is  known  and  cultivated.  It  will  be  fittingly 
associated  with’  SCHIRMER’S  LIBRARY  OF  MUSICAL  CLASSICS  and  we  take 
no  little  satisfaction  in  now  being  able  to  offer  to  our  patrons  both  these  important 
editions. 


Send  for  catalogues  and  write  for  exceptional  terms  and  discounts 


rs= 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Entertainment  Supplies 

i  For  Church,  School  and  Home  Use 
Largest  Stock  in  America 
Established  1899 

COMMENCEMENT  MATERIAL 

]£ VERYTHING  you  need  to  make  your  enter- 
nment  a  success.  For  10  cents  will  send  you  a 
•tide  to  Entertainments  which  will  save  you 
urs  of  searching  for  what  you  want,  also  a  Free 
.tuple  Copy  of , 

HINTS 

!e  only  Entertainment  Magazine  published;  and 
e  Catalogues  of  operettas,  plays,  entertainments 

I  supplies. 

NTERTAINMENT  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
5  &  7  West  29th  St.,  New  York 


UNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 
>F  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC 

[By  KARL  E.  TUNBERG 

A  brief,  concise,  thorough  system  for 
astering  the  fingering  of  scales,  chords 
id  arpeggios,  presented  in  a  new  and 
iginal  manner. 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  every  seri- 
is  teacher  and  student  of  the  piano. 

■of.  Franz  Kullak,  of  Berlin,  says:  “I  have 
read  your  system  with  great  interest  and  pleas- 
jre  and  recognize  in  the  author  a  thoughtful 
teacher  and  a  keen,  penetrative  and  ingenious 
observer.  The  exercises  which  you  have  written 
:or  chord  practice  are  excellent.  I  wish  for  your 
,vork  the  greatest  success.” 

thur  Foote,  says:  “What  you  say  about  the 
keyboard  in  your  prefacing  remarks  about 
:hords  should  always  be  said,  but  unfortunately 
hat  is  seldom  the  case.” 

irl  Faelten,  says:  “You  are  seriously  interested 
n  musical  pedagogy  and  have  on  this  particular 
•ubject  arrived  at  conclusions  somewhat  similar 
.0  my  own  practice  in  teaching  by  laying  great 
b tress  on  the  pupil’s  clear  conception  of  the 
principles  of  fingering  in  scale  and  chord  work.” 

•  Endorsed  and  recommended  by  many 
her  prominent  pianists  and  teachers. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

Price,  60  Cents 

dERMANN  HESCHE,  Publisher 
&  55  Holyoke  Bldg.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


I  Edition  Wood 

b= 


Over  650  Volumes 

:  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  “EDITION  WOOD” 
the  finest  and  most  correct  edition 
Standard  Studies,  Recreations  and 
^ issics  yet  issued. 

The  Editors  have  tried  to  be  very 
liservative  in  their  work,  and  have 
owed  as  closely  as  possible  the  original 
I  tions  of  the  classics,  making  only  the 
nges  which  seemed  necessary  in  order 
t  the  phrasing  and  fingering  should 
i(ee  with  modern  ideas. 

j'he  engraving,  paper,  printing  and 
iing  are  the  best  obtainable  ;  in  fact, 
hing  has  been  spared  to  place  the 
tion  upon  as  high  a  plane  of  excellence 
:hanically  as  it  is  musically. 

& 

•11  of  the  volumes  are  bound  in  such 
anner  that  they  will  remain  open  and 
upon  the  piano  rack  when  in  use, 
many  of  the  volumes  are. to  be  had 
tandsome,  durable,  full  cloth  bindings. 

ully  one-half  of  the  volumes  con¬ 
ed  in  “EDITION  WOOD”  are  the 
1  yright  property  of  the  publishers  and 
I  be  obtained  in  no  other  edition. 

& 

\  Phenomenal  success  of  “EDITION 
|  OD”  is  the  best  testimony  of  its  merit. 

Complete  Catalogues  sent  free. 

IE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

\  Proprietors  of  “EDITION  WOOD” 

'  SiStreet  2i  East  20th  Street 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

jj  Also  at  LONDON  and  LEIPZIG 


WILSON  G.  SMITH’S 

Latest  Compositions  for  the  Piano 

AUTUMN  SKETCHES 


CONTENTS 


I  In  Autumn 
II  The  Chase 
111  Wayside  Flowers 


IV 

V 

VI 


Autumn  Fnchantmcnt 
By  the  Mill-Stream 
Autumn  Memories 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


We  want  to  send 
you  the  best  and 
most  complete 
catalog  of  amateur  entertainment  material  ever 
put  out.  Sent  free  to  your  address  upon  request . 
OPERETTAS,  CANTATAS,  ACTION  SONUS,  PLAYS,  ETC. 
Arrange  with  us  now  to  present  “The  Captain 
of  Plymouth,”  the  best  amateur  comic  opera. 
ELI)  It  I  IH*E  ENTERTAINMENT  1101  SE  -  Franklin,  Ohio 


Protect  Front  Panel,  Fall  Board, 
Lock-Strip  and  Bottom  Board  from 
scratches  and  mars.  Invaluable  in 
Studios,  Sales-rooms,  Homes. 
Transparent  and  Inconspicuous— see 
cut  in  November,  1911,  Etude. 
Descriptive  circular  showing  intro¬ 
ductory  price  sent  on  request. 


This  set  of  pieces  written  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
most  melodious  and  best  vein  are  of  such 
artistic  and  musical  worth,  as  well  as  of  in¬ 
structive  value,  that  they  have  greatly  added 
to  his  reputation  as  one  of  America’s  renown¬ 
ed  composers. 

Dedicaled  (o 

“Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler” 

(The  famous  pianistc) 

who  highly  recommends  Mr.  Smith’s  Compositions 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you,  which  we 
much  prefer;  however,  if  not  to  be  had  there, 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  “ Autumn  Sketches' * 
upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  and  a  Quarter. 

SAM  FOX  PUBLISHING  GO. 

340-344  The  Arcade  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Graves 
Piano 
Shields 

C.  W.  GRAVES,  417  Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Forty-eight  years  of  experience  in  supplying 
iJl-i.1V  lr  AV/U  teachers,  schools,  music  dealers  and  the  general 
public  with  music  and  musical  instruments  of  every  description  and  the  largest 
miscellaneous  stock  of  music  and  books  in  the  world  give  a  real  meaning  to  our 

SS  Everything  Known  in  Music. 

Our  specialty  is  filling  orders  promptly  and  completely  for  the  publications  of  all 
publishers  and  for  every  class  of  music.  Only  a  wonderfully  large  and  varied  stock  and 
unusual  facilities  for  handling  it  make  such  a  specialty  possible. 

Order  from  us  any  of  the  publications  advertised 
in  “The  Etude”  or  elsewhere,  and  receive  them 
promptly.  If  you  want  any  publication  of  a  musical 
character  or  desire  any  information  about  it,  write 

to  us.  25-49  E.  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 


MONEY- SAVING  MAGAZINE  COMBINATIONS 


Value 

$Q.OO 


3 

$/|.50 


The  etude 

Delineator  .  . 


THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 

Pictorial  Review  (2yrs. ) 

THE  ETUDE  . 
Housekeeper  .  . 
American  Magazine 


(THE  ETUDE  .  . 
$0.75  Pictorial  Review  .  . 

.  1  (Modern  Priscilla  .  . 
(Ladies’  World  .  . 

«  A  rn  (THE  ETUDE  .  . 
/I  ’  Woman’s  Home  Com| 
*  (Cosmopolitan .  .  . 


t  THE  ETUDE 

$__  --'Cosmopolitan 
"7 ^ Good  Housekeeping 


|  World  To-Day 

x  Last  three  magazines  must  go 
one  address 


Our  Price 

($0.20 

(  Saving 

)  80c 

\ 

)$2‘30 

3 


Saving 

$1  20 


•|$ 


.45 

Saving 
$1  05 


Send  all  orders  tor  magazines  to  THE  ETUDE  Clubbing 
Department.  Like  our  premium  department,  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  solely  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  magazines 
they  desire,  thus  eliminating  the  worry  and  annoyance 
of  ordering  a  list  of  magazines  from  individual  pub¬ 
lishers.  This  department  offers  an  effective  means  of 
purchasing  magazines  at  particularly  low  prices.  Whether 
or  not  The  ETUDE  is  included  in  the  magazines  selected, 
send  the  order  direct  to  The  ETUDE.  It  will  be  executed 
promptly.  Any  periodical  (domestic  or  foreign)  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  as  cheaply  as  by  any  reliable  agency.  Ask  for  prices. 


00 (THE  ETUDE  . 

.  Woman’s  Home  Com 


pamon  .  . 

•2S(  THE  ETUDE 

)  Modern  Priscilla 


)$ 


2 65  To  Find  Readily  the  Price  of  Any  Club 


i 

!$3 

iving  3 

3 


Saving  $1  10 

30 

/  Saving  $1  20 

/$  0-95 


From  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  magazines 
and  periodicals,  the  price  of  any  combination  of  maga¬ 
zines  can  be  readily  determined.  The  magazines  are 
designated  by  class  numbers.  Simply  add  together  the 
class  numbers  and  multiply  by  five;  the  total  is  the  correct 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  that  should  be  sent  to  us. 

Exception.—  Any  magazine  with  a  regular  price  of  $3  00 
can  nol  be  sold  in  combinaUon  with  any  other  magazine  for 
less  than  S3. 00. 


EX  A  MPLE 

1  he  Ltude 

Class  23 

Delineator 

Class  21 

McClure’s 

Class  23 

Total  class  num 

bers,  67 

Multiply  by  five  5 

Price  of  club 

.  $3.35 

Saving  $3.55 


oo  'THE  ETUDE  •  -)VI’05 

Lippincott’s  Magazine  .  ( 

V  (Woman’s  Home  Comp.  )  ,  1.  ,, 


20  All  Story  - ....  $1.00 

1 7  American  Boy  .  .  1 .00 

50  American  Homes  it  Gardens 

i  new) - -  ..........  3.00 

23  American  Magazine .  1.50 

24  American  Photography  .  I  50 

27  Ainslee’i  .  1 .80 

30  Adventure- .  I  50 

19  American  Motherhood .  1.00 

77  Atlantic  Monthly  .  4.00 


$0.50 


$y|.50 


1.50 


(THE  ETUDE  . 

Harper’s  Bazar  . 
(Modern  Priscilla. 

(THE  ETUDE  . 
Delineator  .  . 

(Technical  World 

(THE  ETUDE  . 

(Delineator  .  . 
(Everybody’s  .  . 


20  Argoty . 

I  7  Boy’s  Magazine . 

1 7  Boston  Cooking  School .  ■  ■ 

25  Baseball  Maaazine . 

1 7  Camera  Craft  (new) 

20  Cosmopolitan . 

16  Cooking  Club  Magazine 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
I  50 
1.00 


$/>  00  (THE  ETUDE  •  • 

$■%’  Scribner’s  Magazine 

(Woman’s  Home  Comp 

(THE  ETUDE  .  . 

$  £  .00  Good  Housekeeping  . 
O  [McCall’s  .... 
(McClure’s  .  .  . 

(The  etude  .  . 

$*7.50  Woman’s  Home  Comp. 
1  (McClure’s  Magazine 


$/?.00(THE  ETUDE 

■  §  ,  Delineator 

W  ( World’s  Work 

$0.oo(the  ETUDE 

)  Housekeeper  . 


Harper’s  Bazar 
I  Everybody’s  . 


'  Saving  75c 

I  $2'30 

Saving  $1.20 

1  $3*35 

Saving  $1  15 

i  $g.30 

Saving  70c 


Saving  $1 .25 


Saving  $2.30 


35  Current  Literature .  3.00 

17  Children's  Magazine  (new)  •  1.00 

30  Christian  Herald .  1 . 50 

1  5  Correct  English  .  1 ,00 

70  Country  Life  in  America  •  •  •  4.00 

23  Camera  ••••  1.00 

80  Century . 4.00 

18  Choir  Herald .  .90 

30  Christian  Endeavor  World  •  •  1.50 

18  Choir  Leader .  .90 

21  Delineator . .  •  1.50 

1 2  Designer  . .75 

20  Dominant  •  .  1 .00 

23  ETUDE  .  1.50 

2  3  Everybody’s .  1 . 50 

12  Everyday  Housekeeping  ...  .75 

17  Farm  Journal  (5  years)  •  ••  •  1.00 

23  Field  and  Stream .  1.50 

47  Forestand  Stream . •'  3.00 

20  Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

23  Garden  Magazine  .  1.50 

23  Good  Health .  1.50 

20  Harper’s  Bazar  .  1.25 

70  Harper’s  Weekly .  4.00 

. .  4.00 

.50 
’  3.00 
1.50 
75 


_  _  rekly  • 

70  Harper's  Monthly 


8  Housewife 
50  House  and  Garden 

23  Housekeeper  -  •  . 

12  Home  Needlework- 

50  House  Beautiful  .  3.00 

35  independent .  3.00 

8  Ladies’  World .  .50 

I  7  Little  Folks  (new)  .  1 .00 

35  Lippincott’s-  -  •  •  *  .  3  00 


$2.15 

2.00 

3.65 
2.30 
2.35 

2.50 

2.65 
2.10 
5.00 
2.16 
2.00 
2.00 
2.40 
2.00 

2.15 
1.95 
3.00 
2.00 
2.65 
1.90 
4  65 
2.30 

5.15 
2.05 

2.65 
2.05 
2.20 
1.75 

2.16 

2.30 

1.75 

2.00 

2.30 

3.50 
2.15 
2.30 
2.30 
2.15 

4.65 

4.65 

1.65 

3.65 
2.30 
1.75 
3.65 
3.00 
1.55 
2.00 
3.00 


60  Literary  Digest  .  - 

9  McCall’s . 

j  23  McClure’s .  . 

■  23  Metropolitan 

I  17  Modern  Electrica . 

■  1 2  Modern  Priscilla 
!  18  Metronome 

;  35  Musical  Leader . 

:  23  Musician . 

I  20  Munscy's  Magazine . 

l  10  Mother’s  Magazine.  ••• 

i  Musical  America . 

!  17  Musical  Observer . 

;  90  Musical  Courier  . 

12  New  Idea  Woman's  Mag.  ■ 

I  20  New  Music  Review . 

5  Needlecraft . - . 

60  Outlook . 

20  Organ . 

30  Organist  . . . 

50  Outing . 


3.00  $415 
.50  1.60 


9  People’s  Florae  Journal  - 

23  Pearson’s . 

4  People's  Popular  Monthly 

I  7  Pictorial  Review . 

24  Photo  Era . 

23  Physical  Culture  . 

18  Primary  Plans 

25  Popular  Electricity  . 

35  Review  of  Reviews . 

40  Recreation . 

23  Red  Book 

23  Sunset  . 

40  St.  Nicholas  (new).  . 

25  School  Arts  Book  . 

50  Scientific  American  ( new)  . 

20  Scrap  Book- .  .  . .  . 

60  Scribner's  Magazine 

45  Smart  Set . 

50  Suburban  Life  ........ 

22  Technical  World  . 

35  Travel 

25  Teacher's  Magazine 

16  Uncle  Remus . 

9  Violin  World . 

70  Vogue  . . 

25  Violinist . 

23  Woman’s  Home  Companion 

35  World  To  Jay.  . 

37  World’s  Work . 


I  50 

1  50 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

2  50 
1.50 
1.00 

75 

2.00 

1.00 

5.00 

.75 

1.00 

.25 

3.00 

1.00 

1.50 

3.00 

.50 
1.50 
.25 
1.00 
I  so 
1.50 
I  00 
I  00 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
I  50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
I  50 
3.00 
1.25 
1.09 
.50 
4.00 
1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 


2.30 

2.30 

2.00 

1.75 

2.05 

2.50 
2.30 

2.15 

1.65 

3.15 
2.00 

5.65 
1.75 

2.15 

1.50 

4.15 

2.15 
2.65. 

3.65 

1.60 

2.30 

1.50 

2.00 

2.35 

2.30 

2.05 

2.40 

3.00 

3.15 
2.30 
2.30 

3.15 

2.40 
3.65 

2.16 
4.15 

3.40 

3.65 
2.25 
3.00 

2.40 
'  95 

i.60 

4.65 
2.40 
2.30 
3  00 
3.00 


Magazines  in  club  orders  will  be  sent  to  different  names  and  addresses  if  desired.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  may  be  new  or  renewal,  except  where  noted.  Canadian  postage  on  the  Etude  25  cents; 
foreign  72  cents.  Postage  generally  on  Magazines.  Canadian  50  cents;  foreign  $1  00. 
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THE  ETUDE 


ART  PIANOS  FOR  ARTISTS 


THE  POOLE 


/  I  VHE  music  student,  the 
A  amateur  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  musician  go  about  the 
selection  of  a  piano  with  a 
somewhat  different  view¬ 
point  from  the  average  lay¬ 
man.  They  have  a  more 
definite  idea  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  real  artistic  tone 
quality,  they  have  different 
standards,  perhaps  more 
exacting,  from  which  to 
judge  tonal  effects,  and  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  POOLE  PIANOS 
have  been  purchased  by  mu¬ 
sicians  is  of  special  significance.  It  presents  the  verdict  of  a 
competent  jury;  one  which  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
piano  can  well  afford  to  take  into  careful  consideration. 

It  is  the  beautiful  singing  quality  of  the  POOLE  TONE 
'as  well  as  the  attractive  appearance  of  these  pianos  which 
appeals  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  trained  musician  and 
music  lover. 


'THERE  are  Poole  representations  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  America.  We  will 
gladly  give  you  information  about  our  special  terms  to  musicians  and  our  system  of 
payments.  Just  as  easy  for  you  to  buy  direct  from  our  factory  as  though  you  lived  in 
Boston.  Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  C. 


POOLE  PIANO  CO.  B0STrs  amass 


T ext  Books  by  Thomas  T apper 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


First  Year  Musical  Theory 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  lay  before  the  student  the  subject  of  the  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  Music,  and  to  increase'  his  knowledge  of  it  through  Questions  and  Exercises 
based  on  the  text. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  book  is  valuable  in  many 
practical  ways  : 

1.  It  tends  to  simplify  the  process  of  sight  reading. 

2.  It  makes  possible  the  ready  and  accurate  recording  of  music  thought. 

.3.  It  aids  the  student  who  is  studying  music  dictation. 

4.  It  makes  clear,  through  historical  references,  the  exact  intent  of  many  words 
and  signs,  used  in  music,  that  ore  commonly  misinterpreted. 


First  Year  Melody  Writing 


Wide  and  deservedly  Popular  Success 


FROM 


THREE  DANCES  HENRY  VII 


By  EDWARD  GERMAN 
1.  Morris  Dance  2.  Shepherd’s  Dance  3.  Torch  Dance 
MORRIS  DANCE 
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JUST  ISSUED 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays 


Columbia  University  by  EDWARD  MACDOWELL 


Price,  $1.50 


chap. 

I. 

II. 


or 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


This  book  presents  in  simple  form  the  first  principles  of  Melodic  invention. 

It  may  precede  the  regular  study  of  Harmony,  or  it  may  proceed,  hand  in  hand, 
with  it. 

Twenty-eight  lessons  are  given,  of  which  Lessons  I  to  XXIII  inclusive  treat 
one-part  melody.  In  Lessons  XX IV  to'  XXVIII  the  simpler  principles  of  two-part 
writing  are  introduced  through  the  contrapuntal  method,  leading  to  free  two-part 
composition. 

A  uniform  plan  is  presented  in  nearly  every  lesson  of  this  book.  This  plan  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  best  writers  of  text-books  for  the  teaching  of  a  foreign 
language.  Primarily  it  recognizes  the  necessity  for  explanatory  text  and  a  vocabulary. 

While  the  text-book  is  designed  primarily  for  the  special  student  of  music  it  is 
no  less  suitable  in  the  hands  of  the  music  supervisor  for  use  in  the  Elementary 
(trades  and  in  the  High  and  Normal  School  classes. 


First  Year  Harmony 


A  text-hook  for  use  In  the  first  presentation  of  the  subject. 

It  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  available  either  for  private  study  or  for  use  in  classes. 
Each  chapter  presents  a  single  principle,  concisely  stated. 

Lessons  in  Analysis,  Dictation,  and  Melody  Writing  are  included. 


Professional  Price  of  the  Above  Books  is  75  cents  each 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars 


VI. 

VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


The  Origin  of  Music. 

Origin  of  Song  vs.  Origin 
Instrumental  Music. 

The  Music  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Hindus. 

The  Music  of  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians  and  Chinese. 

The  Music  of  the  Chinese 
(continued) . 

The  Music  of  Greece. 

The  Music  of  the  Romans — 
The  Early  Churcii. 

Formation  of  the  Scale — No¬ 
tation. 

The  Systems  of  Hucbald  and 
Guido  d’Auezzo — Thio  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Counterpoint. 

Musical  Instruments  —  Their 
History  and  Development. 


CHAP. 

XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 

XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


XX. 

XXL 


Folk-Song  and  its  Relation  t< 
Nationalism  in  Music. 

The  Troubadours,  Minnesing 

ERS  AND  MASTERSINGERS. 

Early  Instrumental  Forms. 
The  Merging  of  the  Suite  inti 
the  Sonata. 

The  Development  of  Piano 
forte  Music. 

The  Mystery  and  Mibacii 
Play. 

Opera. 

Opera  ( continued ). 

On  the  Lives  and  Art  Prix 
ciples  of  Some  Seventeenti 
and  Eighteenth  Cexiop 
Com  posers. 

Declamation  in  Music. 
Suggestion  in  Music. 


"The  present  work  places  before  the  public  a  phase  of  the  professional  activit: 
of  Edward  MacDowell  quite  different  from  that  through  which  his  name  became  i 
household  word  in  musical  circles  ;  that  is,  his  work,  as  a  composer.  In  the  chapter 
that  follow,  we  become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer  on  phase: 
of  the  history  and  ajsthetics  of  music.  |  Ifi 

A  point  of  view  which  the  lecturer  brought  to.  bear  upon  his  subject  was  tba 
of  a  composer  to  whom  there  were  no  secrets  as  to  the  processes  by  which  must 
is  made.  It  was  possible  fo'r  him  to  enter  into  the  spirit  in  which  the  composers 
both  of  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  conceived  their  works,  and  to  value  the  com 
pleted  compositions  according  to  the  way  in  which  he  found  that  they  had  followei 
the  canons  of  the  best  and  purest  art.  It  is  this  unique  attitude  which  makes  tlr 
lectures  so'  valuable  to  the  musician  as  well  as  to  the  student.” 

Extract  from  Preface  by  IV.  J.  Baltzoll. 
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The  Combination  Scale  j.  w.  crawfore 


Price,  $1.00 


octav 


This  system  of  scale  practice  combines  in  one  exercise  the  various  positions  o 
res,  thirds,  sixths,  tenths  and  contrary  motion.  The  necessity  for  ease  am 


surety  in  the  attack  of  each  interval,  entailing  as  it  does  careful  attention  to  huge 
ing,  constitutes  o'ne  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  work.  The  system  a 
presents  a  well-defined  basis  upon  which  to  train  the  ear  to  recognize  distance  < 
tone.  A  valuable  work  for  pupils  in  all  grades. 
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LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT. 


Possibly  the  most  pathetic,  the  most  significant,  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  words  in  all  dramatic  literature  ate  those  heard  just  before 
the  curtain  falls  upon  the  last  act  of  Ibsen’s  Ghosts,  when  the 
stricken  son  cries  out  in  despair  for  eternal  freedom  from  his 
earthly  pains, 

“Give  me  the  sun,  mother,  give  me  the  sun.” 

This,  too,  has  been  the  cry  of  all  the  world  through  the  un¬ 
countable  ages.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  religion  of  most 
all  primitive  peoples  has  been  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  material 
basis  of  our  existence.  Have  you  watched  the  flowers  postpone 
their  bloom  to  greet  the  sun  ?  Have  you  seen  the  resurrection  of 
the  gardens,  the  meadows,  the  woods  before  the  great  golden  light 
in  the  heavens?  Do  you  wonder  that  the  emblems  of  liberty, 
health,  commerce,  art,  science,  and,  in  fact,  all  evidences  of  progress 
have  been  some  form  of  light.  The  symbol  of  learning  has  long 
been  the  flickering  lamp — why  not  the  glorious  sun  ? — for  all  learn¬ 
ing  depends  upon  more  and  still  more  light — more  enlightenment. 
“Licht,  mehr  licht,”  cried  the  dying  Goethe,  the  most  lustrous  man 
of  his  age,  “LIGHT,  MORE  LIGHT.” 

The  true  teacher  is  first  of  all  a  giver  of  light.  He  must 
radiate.  He  must  illumine  the  minds  of  his  pupils  as  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  night.  Every  lesson  must  mean  new  light. 
Would  you  hold  the  interest  of  your  pupils?  Then  never  let  a 
pupil  leave  the  lesson  until  you  have  thrown  some  real  light  upon 
some  one  particular  phase  of  the  piece  the  pupil  is  studying.  If 
the  pupil  is  “in  the  dark”  upon  phrasing,  appropriate  touch,  expres¬ 
sion  or  nuance,  fill  the  mind  with  light  until  it  glows  with  informa¬ 
tion.  If  the  lesson  is  dull,  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  only,  is  to 
blame.  He  has  failed  as  a  light-giver. 

Again  we  come  to  Eastertide,  the  sun  time  of  the  year.  The 
world  is  telling  the  wonderful  story  of  new  life,  greater  hope, 
richer  love,  broader  light.  “Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,”  said 
the  Master.  It  seems  a  most  felicitous  season  for  teachers  to  ab¬ 
sorb  this  wonderful  thought. 

“Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,” 
each  one  of  us  a  little  solar  system  to  illumine  all  those  around  us. 

Light  giving  does  not  mean  merely  instructing.  It  means  let¬ 
ting  the  light  shine  through  our  words,  our  deeds,  our  own  works. 
Man’s  highest  duty  to  mankind  is  the  cultivation  of  the  nobility  in 
his  own  character.  Nobility  thrives  in  light,  righteousness,  love, 
beauty.  Nobility  declines  in  darkness,  iniquity,  hate,  ugliness. 
Music  teaching  especially  demands  bright,  happy  surroundings. 
With  the  coming  of  the  flowers  remember  that,  although  the  plant 
may  grow  during  the  dull  days,  it  is  the  sun,  the  everlasting  light, 
that  bursts  the  blossom  and  fills  Spring-time  with  its  supreme  glory. 


A  PREMIUM  UPON  ATTENDANCE. 


One  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  in  Mark  Twain’s  Tom 
Sawyer  before  one  encounters  that  delicious  little  delineation  of 
human  nature  in  which  Tom,  who  has  been  given  the  odious  task 
of  whitewashing  a  fence,  suddenly  conceives  the  luminous  idea 
of  making  believe  that  his  task  is  an  extraordinary  privilege  and 
then  succeeds  in  renting  out  this  privilege  to  other  boys  upon  the 
payment  of  apple-cores,  horse-shoe  nails  and  other  forms  of  juve¬ 
nile  currency.  Now  comes  the  same  idea  applied  to  a  volunteer 
choir  in  a  church  in  the  Middle  West. 


V  O  - --V  wv*  •  a.1. 

frequently  formed  of  recruits  drafted  from  the  young  people  of  the 
church  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  pastor,  the  organist,  the 
choir-director,  the  deacons,  the  trustees  and  the  sexton.  As  soon  as 
a  new  singer  comes  into  the  church  district,  he  is  first  solicited, 
then  begged  and  perhaps  finally  conscripted. 

Membership  of  the  choir  is  usually  considered  a  duty.  The 
-  Church  of  Indiana,  made  it  a  privilege. 

Admission  to  the  choir  is  by  ticket  only,  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
the  members  actually  pay  for  the  tickets !  There  are  by-laws  and' 
i  ides  that  reverse  the  pleading  attitude  of  the  average  choir-director 
to  that  of  a  dictator.  The  plan  is  said  to  have  worked  very  success¬ 
fully.  We  often  think  that  teachers  and  club  organizers  do  entirely 
too  much  pleading  and  begging  and  thereby  belittle  the  privileges 
of  their  assemblies*  Masonic  bodies  never  solicit  new  members 
in  any  way,  and  yet  there  are  many  eager  to  join  at  all  times. 


FORM  YOUR  OWN  OPINION. 


Specialists  in  psychology  lay  great  stress  upon  apperception — 
that  wonderful  mental  process  by  which  we  place  two  thoughts 
or  mental  conceptions  in  juxtaposition  and  from  these  evolve  a 
new  thought.  I  his  process  of  putting  two  and  two  together  lies 
at  the  base  of  all  higher  educational  progress. 

This  practice  is  one  that  we  trust  all  of  our  readers  apply 
when  perusing  The  Etude.  We  have  no  all-burning  desire  to 
form  your  opinions  for  you,  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  let  others 
do  it.  \\  e  want  you  to  make  up  your  own  mind.  We  know  full 
well  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  anything  like  a  genuine  advance 
can  be  made.  People  who  sit  pensively  by  the  way  and  take  what¬ 
ever  view  the  passing  stranger  may  have  are  not  the  people  to 
get  on  in  the  world.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  musical 
education. 

There  can  never  be  any  absolutely  right  or  absolutely  wrong 
course  in  music.  If  there  were,  such  a  paper  as  The  Etud£ 
would  not  exist.  W  hat  is  right  for  one  person  may  be  entirely 
wrong  for  another.  We  cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  the  power  to  determine  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
Any  article  that  seems  to  have  a  foundation  of  common  sense  and 
bears  the  name  of  a  music  worker  who  has  had  experience  is 
eligible  for  The  Etude,  provided  it  has  the  requisite  interest. 

In  fact,  many  articles  have  appeared  in  The  Etude  expressing 
opinions  at  variance  with  our  own.  It  is  only  by  studying  such 
articles  that  the  reader  can  hope  to  form  a  fair,  unbiased  view¬ 
point.  We  think  that  our  readers  ought  to  look  on  all  sides  of 
a  question  and  then  make  up  their  own  minds.  We  have  very  little 
respect  for  the  reader  who  “swallows  whole”  everything  he  sees 
in  The  Etude.  If  you  read  an  article  with  which  you  do  not 
agree,  do  not  condemn  that  article  too  hastily.  Read  it  over  with 
the  idea :  “This  writer  may  have  some  thought  which  when  put  to¬ 
gether  with  my  previous  experience  may  help  me.” 

We  endeavor  to  keep  the  editorial  policy  of  The  Etude  as 
broad  as  possible.  The  writers  are  men  and  women  representing 
every  phase  of  musical  work  in  all  parts  of  the  musical  world. 
We  aim  to  give  you  the  strongest  possible  mental  stimulus.  We 
want  The  Etude  to  make  you  think,  because  if  you  do  the  right 
kind  of  thinking  you  will  surely  profit.  Do  not  be  too  quick  to 
give  up  your  own  opinion.  “Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.” 
At  the  same  time,  do  not  let  any  prejudice  prevent  you  from  weigh¬ 
ing  the  opinions  of  others. 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


THE  CONDUCTORS’  TRIALS. 


A  french  review  of  Weingartner’s  pamphlet  on 
directing  brings  to  mind  that  the  conductor’s  hfe 
is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
beginning,  when  the  leader  cannot  dictate  terms. 
The  present  writer  received  a  letter  from  Wein- 
gartner  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  describes 

these  trials— trials  which  Wagner  must  have  met  at 
Kongisburg  and  Riga.  The  famous  German  conductor 
says:  “Through  both  engagements  (Dantzic  and  Ham¬ 
burg),  I  learned  thoroughly  the  misery  of  small 
theatres.  The  salary  was  very  trifling — 150  marks 

($37.50)  a  month  for  seven  and  one-half  months,  the 

rest  of  the  year  nothing — so  that  I  could  lead  only  the 

most  modest  life.  Artistic  conditions,  too,  were  hor¬ 
rible.  In  Dantzic  four,  or  at  most,  five,  first  violins, 
two  contrabasses,  singers  of  the  third  rank,  and  a 
tvretched  chorus.  With  it  all  there  was  no  chance 
for  proper  rehearsals,  since  the  directors  would 
demand  such  a  large  repertoire  that  nothing  could 
be  fully  prepared.  But  I  strove  to  make  the  pro¬ 
ductions  as  good  as  possible,  in  spite  of  these  hard 
conditions,  and  gained  experience  by  doing  so.” 

Even  after  the  conductor  “arrives”  and  counts  his 
salary  in  five  figures  for  the  season,  he  has  his 
troubles.  Some  conductors  are  too  fussy  with  the 
men,  not  only  in  rehearsal,  but  in  performance, 
and  try  to  control  them  too  closely.  The  players 
say  that  the  best  conductors  aim  to  let  the  men 
alone,  guiding  them  only  when  they  need  help  and 
encouragement.  In  this  list  are  Weingartner. 
Muck  and  Conti.  But  if  the  players  are  let  alone 
too  much,  the  ensemble  deteriorates.  Nikisch,  great 
as  he  is,  erred  in  this  direction  when  leading  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Each  conductor  must 
choose  his  own  method,  and  perhaps  one  who  make; 
the  players  complain  just  a  little  will  get  the  best 
results. 

Composers  are  not  usually  good  conductors. 
They  are  too  apt  to  listen  to  the  music,  and  float 
along  with  the  emotional  current.  Schumann  was 
a  case  in  point.  But  there  have  been  exceptions, 
Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  being  famous  ones. 
Strauss,  too,  must  be  added  to  the  list,  though 
some  ultra-conservatives  still  claim  that  he  is  no  com¬ 
poser.  Weingartner  himself  may  squeeze  in  here, 
for  he  has  composed  quite  a  deal.  Among  his 
operas,  Genesius  and  Orestes  are  the  best ;  his  sym¬ 
phonic  poems,  King  Lear  and  The  Elysian  Fields,  have 
won  success;  his  four  symphonies  are  much  appreciated, 
and  he  has  written  interestingly  for  voice  and  for 
piano,  besides  composing  chamber  music. 


COMPOSERS’  ECCENTRICITIES. 

A  French  journalist  has  made  the  dangerous 
claim  that  opium  is  an  aid  to  musical  composition. 
Since  this  claim  was  based  upon  the  statements  of 
men  who  have  never  attracted  any  serious  atten¬ 
tion  as  composers,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  All  manner  of  sources  of  inspiration 
have  been  recounted  by  different  composers  in  tell¬ 
ing  how  they  have  composed.  Some  are  very  amus¬ 
ing. 

Scarlatti  used  to  compose  easily  when  his  pet  cat 
remained  with  him;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  ani¬ 
mal  that  walked  along  the  keyboard  and  gave  him 
the  theme  for  his  cat-fugue.  Haydn  used  to  sit  at 
the  piano  until  themes  shaped  themselves  to  his 
satisfaction.  Mozart’s  musical  ideas  came  copiously 
whle  he  played  billiards.  Beethoven  used  to  com¬ 
pose  in  a  natural  seat  in  a  tree  at  Schonbrunn,  just 
outside  Vienna.  Schubert  could  compose  any¬ 
where,  even  writing  Hark,  'Hark  the  I-ark  on  the 
back  of  a  bdl-of-fare  in  a  restaurant.  Wagner  was 
more  particular,  and  used  to  decorate  h:s  study  with 
different  colors,  in  accordance  with  the  mood  of 
his  proposed  composition.  Information  concerning 
Strauss  is  not  at  hand,  but  no  doubt  he  seeks  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  liquid  product  of  his  relatwe, 
Pschorr:  at  any  rate,  some  of  his  works  sound  as 
if  he  did. 


THE  DIATONIC  SCALE. 

In  the  Nea-e  Zeitsclirift  is  an  article  on  the  dia¬ 
tonic  scale,  by  Carl  Reinecke.  The  subject  is  timely 
enough,  for  that  scale  has  about  disappeared  from 
modern  music.  The  writer  gives  examples  of  themes, 
from  Beethoven  and  others,  showing  that  they  are 
very  simple  as  well  as  very  expressive.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  qualities  (direct  simplicity  and  ex¬ 
pressive  power)  marks  the  music  of  a  genius,  while 
the  use  of  an  involved  style  for  its  own  sake  is  merely 
a  matter  of  talent.  Modern  audiences  realize  that 
even  Wagner  shows  simplicity — a  definite  musical  out¬ 
line  that  the  hearer  can  grasp,  in  spite  of  all  incidental 
elaboration.  The  test  of  a  work,  in  most  cases,  should 
rest  on  the  value  of  the  ideas  themselves  as  shown  in 
a  piano  score.  Schumann’s  large  works  sound  best  for 
piano,  as  they  are  poorly  orchestrated;  but  in  any 
work,  instrumental  color  should  not  be  used  to 
cover  a  weakness  in  musical  ideas. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  the  old  masters  stand 
as  the  best  models.  Wagner  was  inspired  by  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  “brought  symphony  into  opera.”  Strauss 
wrote  a  symphony  in  the  style  of  Brahms  before 
running  amuck  with  orchestral  effects.  Elgar  taught 
himself  by  writing  a  symphony  of  the  same  size 
and  structure  as  one  of  Mozart’s.  Subjectively, 
such  a  passage  as  the  major  theme  in.  the  slo.v 
movement  in  Beethoven’s  seventh  symphony  is 
deeply  expressive,  though  of  the  simplest  character. 
As  a  mood-picture,  the  first  theme  of  Mendelssohn’s 
Hebrides  echoes  perfectly  the  lonely  majesty  of  a 
gray  day  on  the  Scottish  isles. 

There  are  several  morals  to  all  this.  One  is  that 
school  children  should  be  given  a  course  ,n  the 
appreciation  of  the  classics,  part  of  their  singing 
time  being  taken  for  a  hearing  of  great  werks  and 
a  competent  theoretical  explanation.  A  simplified 
general  course  in  song-forms,  rondo,  sonata,  sym¬ 
phonic  arrangements,  counterpoint  an  1  fugue, 
schools  of  opera  and  the  great  composers,  would 
be  of  value  in  any  high  school.  Many  classical 
works  are  no  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  doubtful  songs  that  are  now  thrust  at  helpless 
pupils. 

A  treatment  of  this  same  subject  in  English,  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Carl  Reinecke,  appeared  in  The 
Etude  for  April,  1910. 

MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Among  new  works,  some  motets  and  cantatas  of 
Heinrich  Schutz,  discovered  by  an  organist  at  Hil- 
desheim,  date  back  farthest.  Someone  ought  to  ap¬ 
point  a  day  of  exploration,  to  be  celebrated  all  over 
Europe,  on  which  old  libraries  should  be  fully 
explored  for  the  works  of  the  early  masters. 

Of  the  modern  works,  perhaps  Hausegger’s  Ma¬ 
ture  ( Alpine )  Symphony  is  the  most  important. 
It  calls  for  chorus  and  organ,  as  well  as  orchestra. 
There  are  three  movements.  The  first,  somewhat 
like  a  scherzo,  has  a  Nature  Theme,  rhythmically 
worked  up,  a  beautiful  middle  part  showing  the  peace 
of  the  forest,  and  an  impressive  coda  suggesting  the 
death-sorrow  of  living  things.  The  second  move¬ 
ment  is  like  a  funeral  march  or  a  review  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  The  last  movement  is  a  jubilee, 
the  chorus  giving  a  hymn  of  praise,  with  Goethe’s 
words,  and  the  work  closing  triumphantly.  There 
is  some  heavy  instrumentation,  but  the  work  is  full 
of  rich  harmony.  Hausegger  uses  the  rich  colors 
of  the  modern  orchestra  in  legitimate  fashion,  which 
makes  his  music  always  charming,  even  though  it  is 
not  so  widely  powerful  as  that  of  Strauss. 

Hans  Huber  is  another  man  who  writes  broad, 
modern  works  of  great  beauty.  He  has  now 
brought  out  his  sixth  symphony.  Weingartner’s 
third  was  highly  praised  at  Cologne,  being  called 
ideal  in  its  loftiness.  Dresden  applauded  the  four- 
movement  Peace  Symphony  of  Adolph  P.  Boehm; 
but  that  composer’s  recent  suicide  showed  that 
“Peace  hath  her  casualties,  no  less  than  war.”  A 
London  hearing  of  York  Bowen’s  second  symphony 
proved  it  to  be  a  grandly  planned  work.  Josef  Suk’s 
orchestral  Fantasie  with  violin  proved  only  fair. 
The  Musical  Times  has  news  of  Elgar’s  second  sym¬ 
phony.  being  given  by  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  a  half-million  bequest  going  to  the 
Philharmonic;  but  we  hope,  for  Elgar’s  sake,  that 
these  items  were  not  meant  as  cause  and  effect. 


Ideas  go  booming  through  the  world  louder  than 
cannon.  Thoughts  are  mightier  than  armies.  Prin¬ 
ciples  have  achieved  more  victories  than  horsemen  or 
chariots. — Paxton. 
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IN  RECENT  h  EARS  all  my  paymi 
have  been  received  in  advance,  but  I 
a  few  old  accounts  on  my  books  w! 
I  suppose  many  merchants  would 
“dead.”  I  had  given  up  trying  to  col 
them  for  two  or  three  years.  Belie\ 
that  there  are  very  few  deliberate 
posters  in  the  world,  I  wrote  these  fori 
the  following :  “Knowing  that  dunr 
letters  are  annoying,  and  that  you  \vc 
pay  me  when  your  means  permittee 
have  avo:  -d  writing  to  you  for 
years.  j,  however,  need  the  mo 
now,  and  in  asking  you  to  remit  wit 
the  next  ’wo  or  three  days,  it  is  not  nei 
sary  to  remind  you  that  I  have  been  v 
patient.”  This  little  note  helped  me  i 
lect  over  forty  dollars  in  one  week. 

.11.  van  \ 

LITTLE  THINGS  often  make  a  big 
pression  upon  little  folks.  Most  of 
pupils  for  many  years  were  children 
der  the  age  of  twelve.  Of  course,  ’ 
most  teachers.  I  was  “bothered  to  dea 
Ly  tardiness.  I  had  two  ways  out  of 
difficulty.  The  first  was  scolding,  and 
second  was  strategy.  As  I  always  ha 
to  “jaw,”  I  took  the  latter.  Over 
piano  was  a  large  picture  of  Mendelssi 
which  came  as  a  supplement  to  T 
Etude.  If  a  pupil  did  not  come  on  ti 
I  turned  the  frame  around  with  the  f 
toward  the  wall  and  told  the  pupil  t 
Mendelssohn  was  always  such  a  regu 
and  systematic  man  that  lie  simply  co 
not  look  down  on  anyone  who  was  1: 

D.  M.  S 

I  HAVE  OFTEN  THOUGHT  that 
breaking  in  of  the  pupil’s  fingers  at 
knuckle  joint  was  due  as  much  to  lack1 
attention  as  to  any  muscular  weaknc 
Let  the  teachers  try  this  little  scheme 
mine.  I  get  a  fine  medium  size,  but  v 
rosy  apple,  the  kind  of  an  apple  ti 
seems  to  smile  all  over.  Then  I  h; 
the  little  pupil  place  his  hands  aroi 
it.  This  gives  a  position  approach 
the  approved  position  at  the  keyboa 
Then  he  removes  his  hands  from  i 
apple  but  holds  them  in  the  same  cun 
position  until  he  can  place  them  on 
keyboard.  Once  fixed  in  his  mind 
strives  to  hold  this  position.  Thei 
then  he  eats  the  apple.  This  makes 
great  impression  upon  his  memory 
his  digestive  tract.  Try  it. 

Miss  X.  Y.  Z 
FEW  TEACHERS  KNOW  that  the  b‘ 
thing  to  keep  ivory  white  is  the  si 
light.  I  found  this  out  by  noting  tl 
where  the  sun-light  fell  upon  the  k 
board  of  an  old  piano,  the  keys  w< 
almost  white.  A  half  hour  in  the  si 
light  will  work  wonders.  I  have  si 
teachers  use  wringing  wet  cloths  to  wq 
piano  keys.  Then  they  seem  surpri’ 
when  the  ivories  drop  off.  Only  a  sligh 
dampened  cloth  should  be  used. 

E.  S.  D 

WHEN  I  WAS  A  YOUNG  TEACH! 
I  used  to  lie  awake  at  nights  wonder; 
why  it  was  that  I  could  not  get  some  n 
pupils  to  show  an  immediate  interest  . 
such  things  as  Kunz’  Canons  and  B; 
Inventions.  An  old  florist  revealed  t 
truth  to  me.  He  showed  me  a  rose  a 
said,  “It  took  over  ten  years  to  prodti 
this  perfected  blossom.  It  had  to  L 
through  many  generations  before  j 
reached  this  state.”  Then  it  wms  that; 
resolved  to  give  new  pupils  music  1 
much  like  that  which  they  had  had  i 
possible.  Iowa  Teaches 
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Their  Value  to  the  Teacher  and  to  the  Music  Student 


Written  Expressly  for  The  Etude  by  the  Eminent  Composer, 
Virtuoso  and  Teacher 


Famous  Standard  Etudes 


XAVER  SCHARWENKA 


Royal  Professor,  Royal  Court  Pianist,  Senator  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy  of  Arts,  President  of  the 
Musik  Paedagogische  Gesellschaft 


[Again  it  becomes  the  privilege  of  The  Etude  to  present 
to  its  readers  an  article  from  one  of  the  foremost  European 
musical  authorities.  Prof.  Scharwenka  wrote  a  most  in- 
‘eresting  article  upon  the  subject  of  “ Octave  Playing,”  which 
ippeared  in  The  Etude  .for  May,  1909.  In  his  second 
irticle,  which  is  presented  herewith,  he  discusses  a  very  im¬ 
portant  subject  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Etude 
■eaders.— Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

There  is  hardly  a  piano  teacher  of  experience  who 
it  some  time  in  his  career  has  not  become  doubt- 
mi  as  to  the  indispensability  of  the  practice  of 
jiving  long  and  pretentious  etudes  for  the  tech- 
lical  and  artistic  development  of  his  pupils.  It  is 
loubtless  true  that  he  has  at  one  time  studied 
hese  very  etudes  with  the  most  painstaking  care 
ind  devotion  to  details.  In  after  years  it  may 
lever  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  time  and  labor 
ie  has  devoted  to  them  should  not  have  been  a 
good  investment. 

There  may  have  been  some  of  his  pupils  whose 
truggles  with  these  representative  etudes  may  have 
>een  discouraging,  despite  their  unquestioned  zeal 
nd  application.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
.ome  piano  teachers  suddenly  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
ion  that  the  average  pupil,  by  devoting  much  time 
nd  effort  to  the  object  of  mastering  these  studies 
I  s  the  pupil  would  expect  to  master  a  piece,  may 
ot  be  rewarded  by  benefits  in  proportion  to  the 
mount  of  work  given  to  the  studies.  In  fact,  in 
lany  cases  the  discouraging  experiences  with  etudes 
eem  to  be  more  frequent  than  the  gratifying  ones. 
A  not  at  all  surprising  when  a  piano  teacher 
iddenly  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  average 
upil  does  not  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  the 
lental  and  physical  effort  that  many  of  them  de- 
;  land. 

APPLYING  THE  RIGHT  MEANS. 

j  Clear  as  the  conclusions  of  these  teachers  may  ap- 
j  ear  to  be  to  them,  they  are  erroneous.  The  fault, 
pwever,  lies  not  with  the  means,  but  with  the  way 
lese  means  are  applied.  When  a  younger  teacher 
[  annoyed  by  the  insignificant  results  his  pupils 
, ‘em  to  derive  from  practicing  whole  volumes  of 
ipresentative  studies  we  can  sympathize  with  him 
[id  forgive  his  grumbling,  but  when,  in  an  unwar- 
nted  fit  of  temper  and  disgust,  he  simply  over¬ 
sows  an  old-established  custom  and  starts  to 
'each  against  the  use  of  etudes  altogether  he 
ust  be  called  to  order  and  must  be  made  to  listen 

the  weighty  arguments  which  ripe  experience  has 
rnished  in  plenty. 

\  In  the  case  of  a  genius,  that  is  the  musician  who 
■pend‘  upon  a  peculiar  and  individual  talent  for 
;  velopment,  the  feeling  sometimes  is  that  almost 
erything  is  dispensable.  Franz  Schubert  undoubt- 
|  ly  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that  everything 
dieri  taught  him  about  the  art  of  composition  he 
d  previously  known  instinctively.  However,  since 
■  ?  all  have  to  be  satisfied  with  pupils  who  are  not 
together  geniuses,  some,  alas,  not  being  blessed 
•  th  a  very  decided  talent,  it  is  well  to  be  careful 
j  fore  we  draw  general  conclusions  from  occur¬ 
ences  which,  although  they  may  be  frequent,  are 
no  means  the  general  run.  To  give  up  the 
:  acticing  of  etudes  altogether  is  simply  an  experi- 
|  -^t,  a  dangerous  practice  which  may  result  in 
i  eir  abandonment. 

:  To  begin  at  the  very  beginning  the  whole  prob- 
11  amounts  to  little  more  than  this.  He  who 

1 


would  play  the  piano  must  have  live  lingers  on  each 
hand,  and  each  of  these  ten  fingers  must  be  trained 
to  strike  the  keys  on  the  keyboard  with  marvelous 
readiness,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  com¬ 
position  before  him.  Apart  from  the  musical,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  aesthetical  side,  the  mere  mechanical 
execution  of  a  simple  piano  piece  requires  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  physical  training.  In  fact,  he 


Xaver  Scharwenka. 

must  at  the  very  outstart  realize  that  this  physical 
training  is  by  no  means  an  unintelligent,  machine¬ 
like  movement  like  those,  for  instance,  by  which 
the  strong  man  in  the  circus  develops  his  muscles. 
From  his  very  first  lesson  the  piano  player  needs 
to  exercise  judgment  and  discretion  with  every 
stroke  of  his  fingers.  If  lie  does  not  do  this — if 
he  goes  to  sleep  during  his  long  hours  of  mechanical 
training  he  will  accomplish  absolutely  nothing.  In 
fact,  finger  work  without  brain  work  will  not  even 
enable  him  to  do  justice  to  the  mechanical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  easiest  piece,  let  alone  those  master¬ 
pieces  which  demand  the  most  elastic  and  instan¬ 
taneous  physical  and  psychical  efforts. 

Obvious  as  the  necessity  for  persistent  mentrl 
effort  is.  it  seems  to  be  constantly  overlooked,  even 
by  zealous  pupils.  What  we  call  technic  is  by  no 
means  mere  mechanism  but  applied  mechanism. 
There  is  an  important  distinction  here  which  all 
music  students  should  remember  and  reflect  upon 


every  day.  However,  as  long  as  the  mechanism  it¬ 
self  remains  in  a  rough  state  it  cannot  be  made 
serviceable  to  art.  An  ineffective  mechanism  may 
actually  be  cultivated  unless  the  musical  and  artis¬ 
tic  elements  are  continually  in  mind.  If  you  desire 
to  become  an  artist  you  will  save  time,  by  avoiding 
the  cultivation  of  a  hard,  machine-like  technic. 
1  ractice  with  your  mind  and  your  ears  from  the 
very  first  stroke  at  the  keyboard.  Never  allow  the 
muscles  to  do  their  mechanical  work  in  a  mechani¬ 
cal  way,  that  is,  unwartched  or  uncontrolled  by  the 
brain.  Fifteen  minutes  at  the  keyboard  with  all 
your  mental  energy  concentrated  on  the  object  will 
accomplish  more  for  you  than  fifteen  hours  of  rais- 
ing  and  dropping  the  fingers  with  your  mind  literally 
fifteen  hundred  miles  away  from  the  keyboard. 

Anyone  who  has  fathomed  the  pedagogical  prob¬ 
lem  with  real  experience  will  recognize  the  truth 
that  in  the  etude  there  exists  a  legitimate  union 
between  the  mechanical  and  artistic  aspects  of 
pianoforte  playing.  As  soon  as  this  is  realized  and 
the  proper  application  of  the  truth  made  to  daily 
practice,  the  student  will  find  that  the  etude  is 
really  indispensable  in  the  educational  work  at  the 
piano,  h ive-linger  -exercises  after  a  certain  number 
of  repetitions  seem  to  dull  the  mind  and  certainly 
offend  the  ear  until  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  do  them  with  interest  and  profit.  The  variety 
to  be  obtained  by  changing  the  tonalities,  by  means 
of  i  hythmical  alterations,  etc.,  are  also  exhausted 
in  time.  How  very  fortunate  is  it,  then,  that  we 
may  continue  the  mechanical  exercises  with  renewed 
interest  through  etudes,  because  the  etude  offers  mel¬ 
odious  five-note  scales  in  applied  form  as  a  “piece!” 

I  roperly  used,  etudes  are  a  blessing  which  may 
accompany  the  pupil  from  his  first  step  until  he 
has  reached  the  very  top  of  the  musical  ladder. 
By  blending  the  indispensable  mechanical  exercises 
with  as  much  music  as  possible  means  to  shorten 
the  way  and  assure  success  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  whole  way  far  more  delightful  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

There  seem  to  be  two  classes  of  discouraged 
teachers.  One  would  abandon  the  etude  and  replace 
it  by  purely  mechanical  exercises.  The  other 
reasons,  ‘‘if  we  can  make  no  satisfactory  progress 
by  means  of  applied  mechanism  through  etudes, 
then  let  us  take  the  shortest  way  and  practice  only 
‘pieces,’  that  is,  such  compositions  as  appeal  to 
as  through  their  artistic  value  and  are  not  solely  in¬ 
tended  to  further  some  technical  purpose.”  This 
second  faction  can  neither  be  very  numerous,  nor 
can  it  be  very  representative.  Its  devotees  in  most 
cases  must  be  dreamers  or  visionaries  who  never 
put  into  actual  practice  in  teaching  what  they 
preach.  It  will  be  time  to  concern  ourselves  with 
their  doctrine  when  the  first  piano  virtuoso,  who 
has  been  brought  up  without  exercises  and  etudes,  is 
heard  from. 

In  making  my  classifications,  however,  I  must 
be  careful,  since  there  are  many  etudes  that  sail 
under  a  different  name,  just  as  there  exist  a  great 
many  etudes  that  belie  their  names.  For  inrtance. 
if  you  study  Beethoven’s  Thirty-two  Variations  in 
C  Minor  you  will  certainly  be  occupied  with  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  music,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  are  practicing  music  that  has  all  the  value 
of  the  “etude.”  You  do  the  same  when  you  play 
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most  of  Bach’s  Preludes  for  the  Well  1  cmpercd  Clavi¬ 
chord  or  his  English  Suites. 

PIECES  THAT  ARE  GOOD  STUDIES. 

I  could  mention  a  very  long  list  of  pieces,  among 
them,  for  instance,  simple  movements  from  some 
of  the  Beethoven  sonatas,  that  are  good  specimens 
of  the  etude  form,  irrespective  of  their  musi¬ 
cal  contents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
etudes  that  rank  with  the  best  and  highest  kind 
of  music,  that  is,  music  written  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  that  of  music’s  own  sake.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  most  sublime  type  of  the  piano  etude, 
the  twenty-seven  etudes  for  piano  by  Chopin. 
Everyone  of  these  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  an  exquisite  musical  poem.  It  would  be  very 
wrong,  however,  to  say  that  these  compositions 
are  only  incidentally  etudes.  On  the  contrary,  the 
composer  conceived  them  as  etudes  and  had  a  clear 
and  characteristic  technical  purpose  in  each  of  them. 
His  poetic  inspiration  did  not  lure  him  away  from 
his  original  technical  intent.  One  would  think  that 
the  very  existence  of  Chopin’s  etudes  would  in  it¬ 
self  establish  beyond  any  doubt  the  indispensability 
of  the  etude  in  the  piano  playing  world. 

If  the  stubborn  pedagog  insists  that  Chopin’s 
etudes  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  they 
are  incomparable  musical  compositions  never  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  technical  purposes  and  quite 
above  all  other  etudes,  let  us  then  also  throw  over¬ 
board  everything  written  not  in  the  name,  but  in 
the  spirit  and  style  of  etudes.  Then,  perhaps,  we 
may  realize  how  little  will  be  left  to  feed  the  digits 
and  the  intellects  of  our  poor  pupils. 

(A  second  section  of  this  admirable  article  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Etude.) 

HOW  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  LEARNED 
TO  PLAY  THE  PIANO. 

Some  Etude  readers  may  not  know  that  the 
famous  Irish  dramatist,  sociologist,  vegetarian,  etc., 
was  also  widely  famed  at  one  time  as  a  music 
critic.  Like  Bisson,  Parker,  Rupert  Hughes,  Bo’ito 
and  several  other  successful  dramatists  who  were 
previously  musicians,  Shaw  always  valued  his  musi¬ 
cal  experiences.  He  was  often  criticized  fpr  being 
a  critic  without  a  musical  education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  had  a  very  good  musical  training,  but 
was  almost  entirely  self-taught.  To  his  accusers 
he  took  delight  in  pointing  out  that  neither  Wag¬ 
ner  nor  Berlioz  were  proficient  pianists,  but  were 
nevertheless  fine  musicians.  Some  years  ago  Shaw 
wrote  an  instructive  article  upon  “The  Religion  of 
the  Piano.”  This  appeared  in  a  leading  German 
publication  and  the  following  is  a  translation.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Shaw  would  be  very  much  amused  to 
read  this  re-Englishing  of  his  thoughts,  since  his 
own  English  is  known  to  be  inimitably  individual. 

“I  learned  the  A.  B.  C.  of  notation  through  an 
elementary  instruction  book.  I  was  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  keyboard  through  a  drawing.  Then 
I  started  right  in  without  exercises,  Plaidy,  Czerny 
or  anything  else,  to  study  Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni. 
It  took  fully  ten  minutes  before  I  could  place  my 
fingers  in  the  right  position  for  the  first  chord  of 
the  overture.  Finally,  however,  it  sounded  right 
and  the  pleasure  I  received  from  listening  to  my 
own  playing  of  the  chord  paid  for  all  the  pains 
it  had  cost  me.  After  a  few  months  I  managed 
to  acquire  a  technic  sufficient  for  my  needs.  It 
was,  of  course,  purely  of  my  own  invention  as'  the 
following  illustration  of  my  fingering  of  the  scale 
of  C  will  illustrate.  Instead  of  using  the  custom¬ 
ary  fingering  by  putting  my  thumb  under  the  third 
finger:  CDEFGABC 

1  2  3  1  2  3  4  5 

I  stumbled  upon  the  following: 

CDEFGABC 

1  2  3  4  5  4  5  4 

This  had  the  advantage  of  fitting  all  of  the  dia¬ 
tonic  and  chromatic  scales,  and  clumsy  as  it  is, 
I  often  find  myself  going  back  to  it  when  I  am 
not  thinking.  Liszt  and  Chopin  were  also  said 
to  have  enjoyed  this  fingering  upon  occasion  in 
certain  places  but  of  course  they  did  not  stumble 
upon  it  as  I  did.  I  soon  acquired  a  formidable 
ability  to  blunder  through  all  kinds  of  piano  ar¬ 
rangements  and  scores.  As  a  reward  for  my  efforts 
I  found  that  I  was  learning  Victor  Hugo  and  Schil¬ 
ler  through  Donizetti,  Verdi  and  Beethoven;  the 
Bible  through  Handel;  Goethe  through  Schumann, 
Beaumarchais  and  Moliere  through  Mozart  and 
Merimee  through  Bizet.  In  addition  to  this  I  found 
in  Berlioz  an  unknown  interpretation  of  a  work  by 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,” 


MAKING  MUSIC  LOVERS. 


BY  J.  ARTHUR  WILLIAMS. 

Very  few  teachers  devote  enough  of  their  time 
to  the  worthy  object  of  making  music  lovers  real 
friends  of  music.  Many  are  quite  willing  to  work 
energetically  to  get  pupils  but  that  is  by  no  means 
all  that  the  world  expects  from  them.  Those  who 
would  work  for  the  cause  of  music  do  entirely  too 
much  preaching  about  it  and  give  too  little  matter- 
of-fact  representation  of  the  advantages  of  music. 
The  art  does  not  need  evangelists  nearly  so  much 
as  it  does  practical  representatives.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  had  opportunities  to  watch  the  brisk,  di¬ 
rect,  cheery  commercial  traveler  has  doubtless  ad¬ 
mired  his  tact  and  persistence,  even  though  his  ag¬ 
gressiveness  may  seem  at  times  a  trifle  offensive. 
Has  the  reader  ever  thought  how  much  real  good 
such  a  body  of  sensible,  resourceful  men  might  ac¬ 
complish  for  music?  The  public  is  tired  of  senti¬ 
mental  praters  who  worship  musical  idols  that  seem 
like  strange  gods  to  the  average  man  and  woman. 

A  few  well-chosen  sentences  spoken  at  the  right 
time  will  often  turn  a  wavering  mind  towards  music, 
and  thereby  secure  one  more  recruit  for  the  world’s 
largest  standing  army  of  art  lovers.  It  is  not  in 
good  taste,  of  course,  to  be  always  “talking  shop,” 
yet  if  one  uses  judgment  one  may  do  so  without 
becoming  a  bore.  Hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  willing  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  music,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  make 
a  start.  They  like  music,  and  have  or  can  obtain 
the  facilities  for  study  and  practice,  but  are  unde¬ 
cided  whether  to  try  or  not.  They  are  simply 
waiting  for  some  one  to  come  along  and  make  up 
their  minds  for  them. 

QUALITIES  THE  MUSICAL  REPRESENTATIVE 
SHOULD  POSSESS. 

Traveling  salesmen  tell  us  that  if  they  can  get 
a  merchant  to  look  at  their  samples,  they  will  sell 
goods  to  him  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  “Musical 
drummers”  could  do  nearly  as  well  if  they  copied 
the  traveling  salesman’s  methods.  But  first  they 
must  have  the  “goods”  to  show.  They  must  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  musical  history,  and  of  the 
part  music  plays  in  the  world,  and  must  be  able 
to  show  by  their  own  practical  skill  what  good 
music  really  is.  They  must  have  the  gift  of  being 
able  to  explain,  simply  and  directly,  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  study  and  practice  of  music.  Mu¬ 
sical  ability  is  not  enough  in  itself.  The  traveling 
salesman  is  not  generally  a  highly  intellectual  per¬ 
son — indeed,  his  education  outside  of  his  business 
has  often  been  sadly  neglected.  But  his  constant 
contact  with  different  people  of  all  shades  of  opin¬ 
ions  gives  him  a  certain  polish  and  urbanity  of  man¬ 
ner  which  serves  him  in  better  stead.  He  is  a  “good 
fellbw,”  a  “good  mixer,”  quick  in  repartee,  sym¬ 
pathetic  in  manner,  ready  to  place  himself  on  an 
equality  with  any  man,  lawyer,  carpenter,  trolley- 
car  conductor,  doctor,  clergyman,  financier— all  men 
are  alike  to  him. 

Too  often  the  musician  is  ill-informed  outside 
of  his  own  sphere.  He  lives  only  in  a  world  of 
music,  and  plays  no  part  in  the  larger  world  of 
men  and  women.  If  he  is  to  win  converts  to  music, 
he  must  be  a  “musical  drummer,”  ready  to  talk  with 
any  man  upon  any  subject.  Let  him  be  more  versa¬ 
tile,  more  ready  to  allow  his  surroundings  and  com¬ 
panions  to  act  upon  his  personality,  and  more  ready 
to  extend  his  sympathy  to  people  of  different  met¬ 
tle,  different  temperament  from  himself.  A  good 
traveling  salesman  is  ever  a  good  listener,  and  the 
“musical  drummer”  must  be  equally  willing  to  hear 
the  other  man’s  side  of  the  case.  When  the  brick¬ 
layer,  the  mechanic,  th„e  lawyer  or  the  financier  tells 
his  tale  of  woe,  the  “musical  drummer”  must  listen 
with  real  or  simulated  interest,  for  by  so  doing  he 
broadens  his  own  knowledge,  and  at  the  same 
time  creates  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  intelligent  person. 

REACHING  ALL  CLASSES. 

Then  when  his  opportunity  comes,  and  the  “other 
fellow”  has  said  his  little  say,  the  “musical  drum¬ 
mer”  may  get  down  to  business.  It  is  now  his  turn 
to  “talk  shop.”  He  may  now  display  his  “line” — 
short,  pithy  anecdotes  of  music  and  musicians,  facts 
of  historical  interest,  a  little  talk  on  the  advantages 
of  music  in  the  home,  for  the  daughters  and  sons. 


It  is  not  hard  to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  of 
music.  It  offers  as  much  mental  discipline  for  those 
who  need  it  as  mathematics;  it  affords  healthful  ex¬ 
ercise  in  self-confidence  and  self-control.  Young 
people  can  be  brought  to  like  it  because  it  brings 
gaiety  and  brightness;  old  people  like  it  because 
their  children  like  it,  and  because  it  offers  comfort 
and  stirs  strange  memories.  Some  people  like  it 
because  it  affords  them  opportunities  for  displaying 
their  skill,  and  some  because  it  affords  solace  in 
their  loneliness.  Once  the  “musical  drummer”  has 
shown  his  “samples,”  he  need  have  no  fear  that 
Music  herself  will  fail  to  “deliver  the  goods.”  No 
“competition”  @an  harm  her,  and  those  who  come 
to  her  must  pay  the  price  she  exacts,  which  is  any 
thing  from  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  a  lifetime — and. 
for  all  we  know,  an  Eternity. 


THE  MISSED  LESSON. 


BY  LESTER  S.  BUTLER. 


The  other  day  a  music  teacher  and  the  clerk  in  a 
music  store  were  holding  an  animated  discussion  about 
missed  lessons.  The  former  had  been  telling  of  a 
coming  piano  recital  to  which  music  students  could  gc 
for  half  the  price  charged  other  patrons.  The  clerk 
suggested  that  teachers  would  suffer  financial  loss  from 
missed  lessons. 

“Yes,  but  teachers  will  charge  for  them,”  replied  the 
teacher. 

“Charge  for  missed  lessons !”  exclaimed  the  clerk 
in  surprise.  “I  guess  not.  Pupils  don’t  pay  for  les¬ 
sons  they  don’t  take  in  this  town,  and  they  take  them 
when  they  like.  If  a  teacher  don’t  like  it,  he  has  tc 
put  up  with  it  or  lose  a  pupil.  1  know  but  one  teacher 
in  this  city  who  has  the  ‘nerve’  to  charge  for  missed 
lessons.” 

The  teacher  mildly  remarked  that  another  example 
of  sufficient  “nerve”  to  charge  for  missed  lessons  was 
before  the  emphatic  clerk. 

.“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  as  large  a 
class  as  you  want?” 

“Certainly  not;  but  I  make  it  a  condition  when 
pupils  engage  me  that  they  come  at  stated  -hours  set 
aside  for  their  instruction,  and  that  I  expect  pay  for 
unexcused  absences.  I  try  to  use  common  sense,  and 
when  I  think  an  absence  is  justified  I  assign  another 
period.  This,  however,  is  at  my  option  and  not  left 
to  the  inclination  of  the  pupil.” 

“You  won’t  get  much  of  a  class  in  this  town,  I’ll 
tell  you  that,”  cried  the  clerk.  “There  are  too  many 
teachers  who  have  to  get  pupils.  Pupils  can  find  any 
number  of  teachers,  and  usually  they  don’t  care  a  rap 
whom  they  study  with,  or  whether  they  study  at  all.” 

It  seems  as  though  music  teaching  needs  a  business 
renaissance.  It  doesn’t  require  an  overworked  imag¬ 
ination  to  picture  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
teacher  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  class  caring 
little  for  the  study  of  music  and  less  for  the  welfare 
of  the  instructor. 

But  let  us  illustrate  how  missing  lessons  might  affect 
the  weekly  income  of  the  teacher.  Take  a  class  ot 
twenty,  each  pupil  engaging  one  lesson  a  week,  paying 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  each.  This  would  mean  an 
income  of  $30  a  week  or  $120  for  a  month.  Now 
suppose  various  social  functions  should  attract  fifty, 
per  cent.,  or  ten  of  the  class,  to  miss  lessons  for  two 
weeks  in  a  month,  and  that  the  missed  lessons  are  a 
financial  loss  to  the  teacher.  What  per  cent,  in  his 
wage  would  he  have  lost,  and  would  the  various  labor 
organizations  of  the  country  have  submitted  to  such  a 
reduction,  by  any  employer  of  their  members,  without 
a  strike? 

Suppose  the  teacher  is  married,  has  children,  pays1 
rent  and  living  expenses.  These  are  fixed  monthly 
charges,  and  have  to  be  met  despite  the  fluctuation  of 
income.  How  are  these  expenses  to  be  met  if  his  time 
is  not  paid  for,  and  how  will  he  keep  from  the  worry 
which  will  reduce  his  efficiency  as  an  instructor? 

A  leading  organist  and  piano  teacher  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  city  once  told  the  writer  that  every  entertainment 
held  at  a  certain  church  cost  him  about  $7.50  by  missed 
lessons.  LTpon  inquiry  he  said  he  dared  not  charge  for 
these  for  fear  of  losing  pupils.  What  of  the  family 
he  had  to  support?  Do  fair-minded  men  and  women, 
think  it  right  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul?  Do  dentists, 
physicians  and  lawyers  suffer,  in  most  cases,  a  financia 
loss  when  patrons  fail  to  keep  an  appointment,  or  >s| 
it  charged  in  the  bill?  Are  the  majority  of  music 
teachers  constantly  losing  by  missed  lessons?  The  only 
cure  is  resolute  united  opposition  on  the  part  of  t“e| 
teachers. 
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The  Golden  Age  of  Musical  Development 

By  PROFESSOR  HERMANN"  RITTER 


of  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Wurzburg 

The  second  article  in  Professor  Ritter’s  series  upon  “The  Ten  Most 
Important  Epochs  in  Musical  History” 


[ Professor  Hermann  Ritter,  the  foremost  German  author- 
y  upon  musical  history,  has  outlined  the  main  even ts  m 
•usical  history  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  gain 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  direct 
nd  delightful  manner.  The  first  article  appeared  in  The 
,'tdde  for  March,  and  the  concluding  article  will  be  pub- 
shed  in  May. — Editor  or  The  Etude.] 

PALESTRINA’S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

.  Palestrina  and  His  School  (Sixteenth  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Centuries). 

This  period  marks  the  culmination  of  a  capella  song 

I  the  Catholic  Church.  Palestrina,  whose  style  was 
ounded  on  the  Gregorian  chants,  brought  to  glorious 
erfection  that  which  the  laborers  of  earlier  times  had 
een  preparing.  His  church  music  is  full  of  sacred 
ignity,  and  is  free  from  all  the  scholastic  limitation 
f  the  Middle  Ages.  Examples  of  his  style  are  :  The 
fissa  Papae  Marcelli,  the  Missa  Brevis  and  the  Stabat 
later.  The  work  of  Palestrina  was  one  ‘of  the  great¬ 
est  events  in  the  development  of  music,  because  he 
iiowed  for  the  first  time  (as  Mozart  did  later)  that 
reat  effects  can  be  made  with  simple  means.  Great 
omposers  of  the  Palestrina  school  were :  Allegri,  Vit- 
tria,  Marenzio,  Nanini,  Frescobalo  Pitoni. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  OPERA. 

( Drama  per  Musica )  About  1600  in  Florence  and 
Naples. 

The  time  of  the  Renaissance  had  come,  the  new 
rth  of  the  life  of  the  mind  of  the  ancients,  with  its 
hautiful  and  natural  manner  of  thought.  The  new 
,orn  of  culture  brought  with  it  new  ideals  of  life.  That 
usic  did  not  lag  far  behind  in  this  jubilant  welcome 
f  beauty  and  truth  is  easy  to  understand,  for  it  is 
'er  and  always  music  that  is  the  image,  the  reflection 
:  the  emotional  life  of  every  time.  The  town  of 
aly  in  which  the  influence  of  the  renaissance  was 
rongest  was  Florence;  here,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
enth  century,  arose  practically  a  new  branch  of  music, 
true  child  of  the  renaissance,  the  opera,  the  music- 
ama,  the  ‘‘opera  in  Musica.”  This  new  style  of  music 
"ew  not  out  of  the  polyphony  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
it  from  solo  singing,  from  the  individual  musical 
eech,  which  from  this  time  on  began  to  overpower 
'Unterpoint  in  Italy.  The  modern  subjective  expres- 
an  in  music  becomes  stronger  than  the  objective 
yle  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  the  opera  arises 
odern  music.  The  following  innovations  date  from 
■is  period: 

;J.  Beside  the  distinctive  scale  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
eight  tones,  stands  the  chromatic  scale,  with  twelve 
ties.  Zarlino,  the  Venetian  (1517-1590),  introduced 
fn  temperament,  or  tempered  tuning,  and  declared 
e  old  Pythagorean  system  of  tones  to  be  no 
iger  possible.  The  works  in  which  Zarlino  sets 
rth  his  ideas  are  called  Institution  Harmoniche  and 
onstrasioni  Harmoniche. 

2.  Recitative  ( Parlanto  Representative) . 

3.  The  free  manner  of  expression  in  instrumental 
Jsic  (organ,  piano  and  violin),  which  threw  off  the 
strictions  of  vocal  music,  whose  echo  it  had  been. 

The  first  opera  was  Daphne,  by  Peri.  It  consisted 

'  recitatives,  accompanied  by  a  clavicembalo  or  a  lute. 
Claudio  Monteverde  (born  1568,  Cremona;  died  1643, 
Anice),  lifted  the  Italian  opera  above  its  feeble  be- 
inings.  His  epoch-making  operas  were  Orianna  and 
i'feo.  His  innovations  were:  1.  The  break  with  the 

I I  scale  systems.  2.  Free  introduction  of  the  disso- 
jince.  3.  First  use  of  the  unprepared  seventh  chord, 
j  Definite  distinction  between  piano  and  forte.  5.  Use 
i  tremolo  and  pizzicato  in  string  instruments. 

I  6-  THE  CLASSIC  MASTERS  OF  GERMANY. 

[  t.  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  the  first  trinity  in  German 
isic  development. 
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b.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  the  second  trinity. 
These  men,  who  with  their  creations  mark  the  rich¬ 
est  period  of  German  music,  were  for  Germany  the 
great  power  in  the  realm  of  tone,  which  was  already 
known  to  Italy.  We  designate  them  as  “classic”  there¬ 
fore,  because  their  works  must  serve  as  models  and 
patterns  for  all  time.  The  most  intimate  union  of 
form  and  content  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
compositions,  which  are  most  widely  removed  from 
the  banal  and  the  trivial.  Crude  effects  are  not  to 
be  found  in  them.  Especially  do  we  perceive  the  or¬ 
ganic  construction  in  our  classic  compositions.  Art 
and  nature,  these  two  opposites,  unite  here  in  a  man¬ 
ner  altogether  wonderful.  These  works  present  to  us 
also  the  law's  and  normal  forms  which  as  guides  we 
dare  not  neglect,  and  which  warn  us  also  against  ec¬ 
centricities  ;  they  are  like  the  natural  spring  where  we 
may  drink  and  be  restored,  when  we  have  wandered 
too  far  from  Mother  Nature.  Their  creation  marks 
a  civilizing  power  in  human  culture. 

BACH’S  SIGNIFICANCE. 

The  significance  of  J.  S.  Bach  in  the  development  of 
music  rests  on 

1.  His  activity  in  teaching,  through  which  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  modern  Haus-musik  and  chamber 
music. 

2.  In  new  treatment  of  the  Klavier  Preludes,  Sym¬ 
phonies,  Inventions,  Well-tempered  Clavichord. 

3.  The  independent  and  artistic  treatment  of  the 
string  instrument  (Suites  for  violin  and  violincello) . 

4.  The  working  out  and  masterly  command  of  poly¬ 
phonic  and  contrapuntal  style. 

5.  His  unique  position  as  the  greatest  of  organ  play¬ 
ers  and  of  composers  for  the  organ. 

6.  The  perfecting  of  Protestant  Church  music,  which 
focussed  in  the  congregational  song — the  chorale. 

7.  The  development  of  instrumental  music.  Because 
of  his  suites  for  orchestra  and  for  solo  instruments, 
Bach  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  instrumental 
music. 

Bach  is  thus  the  fundamental  type  of  a  German  com¬ 
poser;  he  is  the  creator  of  German  music.  His  music 
is  the  source  to  which  all  composers  of  all  times  must 
go  to  learn  what  is  needed  for  the  creation  of  art¬ 
works. 

Of  Bach’s  sons.  Philipp  Emanuel,  is  the  one  who 
is  to  be  considered  in  music-history,  because  of  his 
influence  in  developing  the  Sonata. 

HANDEL  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  EPIC  IN  MUSIC. 

The  importance  of  Handel  (born  1685,  in  Halle;  died 
1759,  in  London)  in  music  development  is  chiefly  in 
the  field  of  oratorio.  Handel  is  the  founder  of  the 
epic  style  in  music.  He  lived  a  long  time  in  Italy,  and 
united  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  melos  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  contrapuntal  style.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Handel 
did  not  limit  the  material  of  his  oratorios  to  Biblical 
texts  alone,  but  made  use  of  mythical  stories  and  his¬ 
torical  events  also.  The  subject  wh  ch  Handel  loves  to 
develop  in  most  of  his  oratorios  is  that  of  an  enslaved 
people  freed  by  a  hero  who  has  grown  up  amongst 
them  ( Samson ,  Belsazar,  Esther,  Joshua,  Jephtha,  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  etc.). 

Although  Handel,  like  Bach,  was  a  child  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Christianity,  he  did  not  confine  himself  solely  to  the 
evangelistic  ideas,  but  extended  his  spiritual  horizon 
in  all  directions.  Bach,  on  the  contrary,  was  deeply 
imbued  with  religious  piety,  and  stood  for  the  purely 
churchly,  religious  ideals,  as  they  grew  out  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation.  Bach’s  works  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Church;  in  Handel’s  works  the  religion 
of  the  Church  (although  he  wrote  The  Messiah)  does 


not  have  the  chief  place.  It  was  new  to  music  and 
due  to  Handel  that  great  events,  historical  incidents 
and  human  ideals  should  be  celebrated  in  the  art  of 
sound,  and  in  the  style  of  the  oratorio  (the  musical 
epic). 

GLUCK’S  REFORMS. 

Gluck  was  born  in  1714,  in  Wiedenwang,  in  Bavaria, 
and  died,  1787,  in  Vienna.  His  greatness  and  impor¬ 
tance  lay  in  the  province  of  dramatic  music.  He  was 
the  first  of  all  musicians  to  raise  the  opera  to  the  light 
of  drama,  for  he  subordinated  absolute  music  to  dra¬ 
matic  necessity.  Therefore  he  gave  to  recitative,  that 
important  factor  of  opera,  attention  hitherto  unknown. 
Also,  he  required  that  the  orchestra  should  be  treated 
according  to  the  demands  of  each  situation  and  the 
ideas  to  be  expressed.  He  was  so  significant,  therefore, 
because  he  was  nearer  to  nature  than  preceding  com¬ 
posers  in  depicting  character  and  situation  on  the  stage. 
He  may  be  called  the  Lessing  of  the  music-drama. 

Three  tone-poets  who  gave  a  particularly  strong  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  development  of  music  by  their  labors  are 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Together  with  Bach, 
Handel  and  Gluck,  they  are  the  supporting  pillars  of 
our  musical  structure,  in  their  works  are  the  roots  of 
all  other  musical  endeavors;  from  them  branch  out 
all  secondary  growths.  As  types  they  represent  those 
tendencies  in  style  which  have  been  named  for  them. 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  MODERN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Joseph  Haydn  (born  1732,  in  Rohrau,  in  Northern 
Austria,  died  1809,  in  V  ienna)  was  of  especial  im¬ 
portance  to  chamber-music  and  instrumental  music. 
Bach  had  made  the  form  of  the  suite  a  complete  whole; 
his  son  Philipp  Emanuel  had  extended  the  form  of 
the  Sonata.  It  was  Haydn  who  for  all  time  established 
the  art-form  of  the  Sonata,  its  members  and  construc¬ 
tion.  In  doing  this  he  also  gave  some  individuality  to 
separate  instruments.  In  his  orchestra  are  to  be  found 
more  color  and  life,  because  he  brought  out  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  various  instruments,  and  wrote  themes 
especially  suited  to  them.  Haydn,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  modern  instrumental  music, 
as  it  was  expressed  in  his  symphonies  for  orchestra 
and  in  his  string  quartets.  The  particularities  of 
I  f ay dn’s  music  are  sunny,  childlike  cheerfulness,  fresh 
and  wholesome  thought.  It  is  a  combination  of  the 
seriousness  of  North  German  schools  and  the  South 
German  gaiety;  his  ideals  grew  out  of  the  folk-song 
and  folk-dance  His  greatness,  however,  consists  in 
his  manner  of  idealizing  these  dances  and  songs.  For 
the  old  German  dances  and  songs  of  the  people  ideal¬ 
ized  in  form,  raised  to  the  sphere  of  art,  are  what  we 
hear  in  Haydn’s  compositions. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Mozart  (born  1756,  in  Salzburg;  died  1791,  in  Vi¬ 
enna)  is  not  only  the  most  genial  of  German  com¬ 
posers,  but  also  the  most  universal.  For  all  that  Bach, 
Handel,  Gluck  and  Haydn  contributed,  each  in  his  spe¬ 
cial  style,  Bach  in  the  lyric,  Handel  in  the  epic,  Gluck 
in  the  dramatic  and  Haydn  as  “father  of  the  symphony 
and  chamber-music” — all  of  these  styles  Mozart  united 
in  his  works  of  art. 

Mozart  and  Rafael  have  much  in  common.  The 
trait  of  universality  is  particularly  striking  in  them 
both.  The  union  of  Italian  and  German  characteristics 
is  in  Mozart’s  works;  the  rare  air  of  Italy  breathes 
through  them,  commingling  with  the  German  atmosphere. 
Mozart,  who  was  very  sensitive  in  nature,  was  open 
in  character  and  splendidly  sincere;  clever,  without  be¬ 
ing  scheming  or  slv.  he  was  also* sympathetic,  cheerful 
and  courageous.  His  style  shows  the  highest  truth 
combined  with  the  greatest  beauty.  He  is  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  most  perfect  form  and  the  embodiment  of 
the  genius  of  the  beautiful  in  music. 

( The  concluding  article  of  this  series  will  have  a 
particular  interest  because  it  will  deal  in  part  with 
Wagner,  Liszt  and  others  with  whom  Prof.  Ritter  has 
himself  been  an  active  worker.) 


“I  hear  one  thrumming  a  guitar  below  stairs.  What 
a  comment  upon  our  life  is  the  least  strain  of  music! 
It  lifts  me  above  the  mire  and  dust  of  the  universe. 
.  .  .  Ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  our  lives  we  are 
mere  hedges  and  ditches,  but  from  time  to  time  we 
meet  with  reminders  of  our  destiny.  We  hear  the 
kindred  vibrations,  music!  and  we  put  our  dormant 
feelers  into  the  limits  of  the  universe.  We  attain  to 
wisdom  that  passetn  understanding.” — Thoreau. 


THE  ETUDE 
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DOES  IT  PAY  TO  BE  OVER-GENEROUS? 

BY  CLARA  A.  KORN. 


‘‘Dear  mf.!”  sighed  my  friend,  as  she  sank,  ex¬ 
hausted,  in  an  easy-chair.  This  particular  friend  is 
one  of  long  standing,  a  teacher  of  reputation  and 
experience,  who  likes  to  unbend  occasionally  from 
the  pedestal  of  dignity  thrust  upon  her  by  the  status 
of  her  pupils. 

“Dear  me,  dear  me,”  she  reiterated. 

She  was  visibly  unhappy  and  discouraged,  so  I 
queried,  “what’s  the  trouble?” 

Again  she  sighed.  “I’ve  been  teaching  for  twenty 
years,  but  these  Edsons  are  the  limit.” 

“You  mean  those  two  dear  little  girls  who  play 
duets  so  beautifully?” 

“Yes.  You  know  my  whole  heart  and  soul  was 
wrapped  up  in  those  children.” 

“Surely.  You  gave  them  a  partial  scholarship  this 
season,  1  believe.” 

“I  did.  You  see,  they  were  only  taking  an  hour 
together  a  week,  and  of  course  that  was  not  nearly 
enough  at  their  stage  of  advancement.” 

“Certainly  not.  Half  an  hour  a  week  is  too  little 
for  advanced  pupils.” 

“I  devoted  half  an  hour  to  the  ensemble  work, 
so  there  was  only  quarter  of  an  hour  left  for  solos 
for  each.” 

“Hm.” 

“So  I  called  on  the  parents  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
The  mother  is  a  nonentity  who  seems  to  understand 
little  of  the  art-life,  so  all  of  my  dealings  have  been 
with  the  father.  I  explained  the  case  to  him,  but 
he  was  firm  in  his  assertion  that  an  hour  a  week 
was  enough.  He  said,  ‘I  can’t  afford  to  pay  more 
than  $3  a  week.’  ” 

“That’s  plausible.” 

“Of  course  it  is.  So  I  suggested  a  partial  scholar¬ 
ship.” 

“You  were  only  too  ready  to  do  it.  T  know  your 
generous  disposition.” 

“It  isn’t  generosity,  it’s  selfishness.  Those  children 
are  a  good  advertisement.” 

“And  what  did  Mr.  Edson  say  to  your  proposi¬ 
tion?” 

“He  wanted  to  know  what  a  partial  scholarship 
is.  I  told  him,  that  for  every  hour  that  he  pays 
for,  I  would  give  the  two  girls  another  hour  for 
nothing.” 

“Plain  enough.” 

“It  would  seem  so,  but  it  wasn’t.  So  I  specified. 
I  said,  ‘Instead  of  the  one  hour  that  I  have  been  teach¬ 
ing  your  children  on  Tuesdays,  I  will  give  them 
two.  You  pay  for  the  first  hour,  and  I  will  give 
them  the  second  hour  free  of  charge.  ” 

“Surely,  an  idiot  could  understand  that.” 

“So  one  would  imagine.  But  it  was  paving  the  way 
for  trouble.” 

“How  so?” 

“One  holiday  week,  the  younger  child  spent  out 
of  town  with  an  aunt,  so  the  older  sister  took  but 
the  regular  one  hour  that  week.  I  never  gave  the 
matter  a  thought.  After  I  had  sent  the  bill  of  $30 
for  ten  lessons.  Inez,  the  older  child,  remarked  that 
I  had  charged  her  father  $1.50  too  much.  I  said,  ‘How 
so?’  and  she  replied,  ‘you  know  Bertha  did  not  take 
a  lesson  during  the  holidays.’ 

“I  was  staggered  for  a  minute,  the  surprise  was 
so  paralyzing.  I  reminded  her  of  the  agreement, 
but  she  wouldn’t  understand.  She  insisted  that  two 
hours  at  three  dollars  were  one  and  a  half  dollars  for 
one  hour,  and  that  I  had  overcharged  her  father 
to  that  extent.” 

“Well,  well,”  I  exclaimed,  sympathetically — 

“By  this  time  I  was  beginning  to  get  angry,  but 
there  was  no  sense  in  arguing  with  a  child,  so  I 
dropped  the  subject  until  I  could  consult  her 
parents.” 

“How  did  it  turn  out?” 

“Very  badly.  Worse  than  I  anticipated.  I  visited 
the  family  and  pointed  out  that,  even  if  they  had 
been  right  in  their  conception  of  the  price,  I  was 
entitled  to  the  money,  as  no  previous  notice  had 
been  given  that  the  child  would  omit  the  lesson.” 

“And  then?” 

“The  father  claimed  to  be  convinced,  but  delayed 
paying  the  bill.  In  the  meantime,  four  more  weeks 
had  passed  and  then  the  time  arrived  for  mv  r'osing 
my  studio  and  arranging  for  the  summer  vacation.” 

She  paused. 

“And  what  do  you  think? — Mr.  Edson  refuses  to 
pay  the  bill  at  all.  He  refuses,  absolutely  and  point 
blank.” 


We  were  silent  for  a  time:  then  her  face  bright¬ 
ened,  and  she  said,  with  characteristic  optimism, 
“After  all,  this  is  an  isolated  case,  and  if  the  same 
opportunity  were  to  present  itself  once  more,  I 
should  act  exactly  the  same.” 

And  we  both  agreed  that,  for  one  instance  of 
ingratitude,  there  are  dozens  of  favorable  one,  there¬ 
fore  our  faith  in  human  justice  and  the  value  of  kind 
deeds  remains  unspoiled. 


PITFALLS  IN  THE  ROAD  TO  MUSICAL 
SUCCESS. 

BY  EDWIN  H.  PIERCE. 

Even  the  most  conscientious  and  successful  teacher 
of  music  has  occasion  to  feel  discouraged  at  the 
small  proportion  of  his  pupils  who  reach  a  satis¬ 
factory  degree  of  proficiency  at  the  large  number 
who  seem  to  have  wasted  considerable  time  anil 
money,  only  to  abandon  the  study  at  last,  with  no 
apparent  results.  An  investigation  of  the  lists  of 
graduates  of  the  leading  European  conservatories 
will  reveal  that  only  a  very  few  of  these  music  stu¬ 
dents  ever  rise  above  mediocrity  in  later  life.  The 
same  ratio  doubtless  applies  to  other  artistic  pro¬ 
fessions.  All  this  lies  outside  of  the  control  of  the 
teacher,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  outside  the  control 
of  the  pupil.  Possibly,  if  some  of  the  many  pitfalls 
in  the  road  to  musical  success  are  pointed  out,  they 
may  be  the  means  of  helping  some  students  to 
avoid  much  annoyance  and  disappointment. 

Pupils,  or  in  some  cases,  their  parents  often  ask 
the  teacher’s  opinion  upon  the  musical  talent  they 
may  possess.  The  statement  may  occasion  some 
surprise,  but  it  can  be  said  with  all  confidence,  that 
unless  the  case  is  one  of  preparing  a  pupil  to  enter 
the  musical  profession,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
worry  about  the  question  of  “talent.”  Any  person 
who  is  fond  of  music,  has  good  hearing  and  is  phy¬ 
sically  normal  in  other  respects  will  be  found  able 
to  develop  “musical  talent,”  given  proper  conditions 
and  sufficient  perseverance.  Of  course,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  “tone-deafness”  or  inability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  pitch,  but  my  experience  shows  me  that 
this  is  extremely  rare.  In  twenty  years  teaching  I 
have  met  only  three  persons  who  were  unable  to 
distinguish  pitch. 

The  causes  of  failure,  then,  must  be  sought  else¬ 
where.  The  first  and  worst  is  lack  of  will-power 
and  fixed  purpose.  They  give  up  the  study  as  soon 
as  it  loses  its  novelty,  or  as  soon  as  they  fancy 
they  would  rather  spend  the  money  for  something 
else  that  has  just  come  into  their  thoughts.  This 
is  a  fault  that  lies  deep  in  the  character,  but  has 
not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  absence  or 
presence  of  specific  “musical  talent.” 

The  next  serious  cause  of  failure  is  the  lack  of 
robust  health.  The  practice  of  music  makes  far 
greater  demands  on  the  nervous  system,  and  even 
on  the  muscles,  than  is  commonly  supposed.  A 
pianist,  in  playing  a  Liszt  Rhapsodie,  for  instance,  each 
one  of  the  rapid  strokes  of  the  fingers  represent¬ 
ing  a  few  ounces,  does  manual  labor  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  fully  equivalent  to  carrying  a  ton  of  coal  up 
two  flights  of  stairs,  running  upstairs  with  each 
scuttleful.  Even  that  comparison  is  inadequate,  for 
the  pianist  must  use  not  only  the  brute  force,  but 
an  exquisite  adjustment  of  the  same  to  the  location 
of  the  keys  of  the  piano,  the  rhythm  and  the  ex¬ 
pression.  Memorizing  also  becomes  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  unless  there  is  a  proper  circulation  of  healthy 
blood  through  the  brain;  and  the  formation  of  cor¬ 
rect  muscular  habits  of  the  fingers,  which  one  has 
in  view  in  the  practice  of  scales  and  other  technical 
exercises  is  most  favorably  carried  on  when  there 
is  an  actual  growing  of  new  muscle.  T  have  spoken 
here  in  terms  of  the  pianist,  but  the  same  truth 
holds  good  even  more  forceably  in  case  of  the 
singer  or  the  violinist. 

A  third  drawback  is  the  lack  of  a  habit  of  con¬ 
centration.  Also,  there  is  too  great  a  diffusion  of 
time  and  strength  over  a  multitude  of  unrelated 
topics.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  much  of  the 
blame  for  this  lies  at  the  door  of  our  modern  sys¬ 
tems  of  general  education.  There  is  too  much  effort 
to  make  things  interesting,  and  too  little  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  power  to  set  one’s  self  at  a  task  be¬ 
cause  it  must  be  done. 

The  fourth  cause  of  failure  is  discouragement 
due  to  previous  inordinate  overestimate  of  one’s 
own  powers  and  attainments.  This  is  not  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common,  yet  it  has  wrecked  the  progress 


of  more  than  one  otherwise  very  hopeful  pupil. 
Such  pupils  are  too  impatient  to  build  a  good 
foundation,  technically,  and  wish  to  be  put  at  once 
into  advanced  work  for  which  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared.  1  hey  frequently  drift  from  one  teacher  to 
another  in  a  vain  search  for  an  easy  road  to  the 
musical  Parnassus.  They  never  attain  success  un¬ 
less  they  wake  to  their  own  limitations. 

1  his  leads  us  to  the  fifth  cause  of  failure — lack 
of  confidence  in  one’s  teacher,  and  unwillingness  to 
follow  his  advice  and  direction.  One  of  the  first 
and  most  ominous  signs  of  this  lack  of  confidence 
is  unwillingness  to  buy  the  necessary  music,  or  a 
wish  to  choose  something  else  than  that  advised.  I 
have  never,  in  my  whole  experience,  seen  a  pupil 
who  objected  to  buying  the  music  needed  who 
amounted  to  anything  whatever  in  his  musical 
career.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  objection 
may  arise  from  actual  poverty,  but  in  that  case  it 
will  naturally  happen  that  the  pupil  will  not  have 
funds  to  continue  lessons  very  long,  so  the  final 
outcome  will  be  the  same. 

DAILY  HINTS  FOR  DILIGENT  PUPILS. 

BY  EDWARD  o’CONSlOR. 

Your  teacher  sells  time.  Don’t  rob  him  of  any  of 
his  stock  by  being  late. 

When  you  become  a  great  virtuoso  you  may  re¬ 
linquish  the  habit  of  counting  every  note  of  your 
pieces  and  etudes,  but  not  uptil  then. 

Would  you  practice  writing  for  four  hours  at  a 
time?  Then  why  practice  the  piano  without  inter¬ 
vals  of  rest? 

Vital  playing  comes  from  a  vital  mind  and  a  vital 
body.  Vitality  is  impossible  without  oxygen 
Breathe  deeply. 

You  know  what  you  think  of  stoop-shouldered 
pianists.  Moral:  Don’t  be  one. 

The  best  machine  is  the  one  which  develops  the 
least  friction.  Avoid  friction  in  your  playing 
machine  by  holding  the  wrists  and  arms  loose. 

Think  of  a  city  composed  of  roofless  buildings! 
Is  your  repertoire  filled  with  half  completed  pieces? 

Don’t  spend  any  time  entertaining  discourage¬ 
ment.  If  you  don’t  progress  as  you  think  you 
should  let  your  “watchword”  be  work — not  sighs 
and  tears.” 

Don’t  do  your  musical  thinking  entirely  in  piano 
keys.  Join  a  good  choral  society  or  a  good  church 
choir. 

Artists  seek  to  put  atmosphere  in  their  paintings. 
The  pedals  are  the  brushes  with  which  the  artist 
at  the  piano  puts  musical  atmosphere  upon  his  tonal 
canvas. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  caricature  of  yourself  by 
affecting  long  hair,  “latin  quarter”  neckties  and  mis¬ 
fit  clothing,  do  it  in  vaudeville  where  it  may  be 
profitable.  The  freak  musician  is  the  fading  shadow 
of  another  era. 

Condemn  your  colleague  and  your  prospective 
pupil  will  know  at  once  that  you  are  a  teacher  of 
little  consequence  yourself.  If  you  must  be  jealous 
tell  it  to  the  mirror  and  then  forget  it.  Every  time 
you  encourage  a  less  fortunate  contemporary  you 
make  a  friend. 

Perseverance  means  the  habit  of  not  stopping 
until  you  have  accomplished  what  you  set  out  to 
do.  Have  you  really  persevered? 

Make  yourself  at  home  with  musical  history.  It 
will  sharpen  your  interpretative  insight  one  hundred¬ 
fold. 

A  VERY  ANCIENT  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

The  Eisteddfod  of  the  Welsh  is  possibly  the  oldest 
existing  form  of  the  musical  festival.  When  we 
remember  that  the  Minnesingers  of  Germany  date 
from  the  twelfth  century  and  the  Troubadours  of 
h ranee  date  from  the  eleventh  century,  one  is  forced 
to  look  with  no  little  veneration  upon  the  Eistedd*- 
foils  which  were  held  in  the  seventh  century  w^ien 
the  greater  portion  of  Europe  was  evolving  from  a 
kind  of  semi-barbaric  state.  The  word  means  “a 
sitting  of  wise  men.”  Only  the  most  proficient 
bards  were  allowed  to  participate.  The  leading  bard 
was  installed  in  a  magnificent  chair,  decorated  with 
a  silver  and  gold  chain,  and  wore  on  his  chest  the 
badge  of  office.  The  preparation  for  the  Eistedd- 
fodau  fas  the  intricate  Welsh  language  calls  its  fes¬ 
tivals  in  the  plural)  were  very  elaborate.  In  fact, 
the  festivals  were  not  considered  legal  unless  they 
had  been  announced  a  year  and  a  day  in  advance. 
Eisteddfodau  are  now  held  by  people  of  Welsh  blood 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  world. 
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CARL  PHILIPP  EMANUEL  BACH. 

NIELS  WILHELM  GADE. 

(Bahch,  final  ch  gutteral.) 

(Gah'-deh.) 

Carl  Philipp  Emanuel,  the  third  son 

Gade  was  born  February  22,  1817,  at 

of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  was  born  at 

Gopenhagen,  where  he  died,  December  21, 

Weimar,  March  8,  1714,  and  died  at  Ham- 

1890.  He  was  the  son  of  a  maker  of 

burg,  December  14,  1/88.  His  father  edu- 

J* 

0 

instruments,  and  after  struggling  with  the 

X 

cated  him  with  a  view  to  studying  phil- 

x 

guitar,  violin  and  piano  with  indifferent 

O 

X 

osophy  at  the  Thomasschule  and  at  the 

a 

re 

u 

success,  he  studied  music  under  Weschall 

u 

Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfurt  on 
Oder,  where  he  studied  law.  Musical  in- 

u 

V) 

C 

Berggreen  and  Weyse.  After  playing  for 

u 

O 

V) 

Alienees,  however,  proved  stronger,  and 

f 

a  time  in  the  royal  orchestra  at  Copen- 

in  1738  he  entered  the  service  of  the 

ID 

tn 

hagen,  his  Ossian  Overture  won  a  prize, 

in 

V 

Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards 

and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King 

G 

Frederick  II).  He  remained  there  in 

C 

re 

of  Denmark.  Gade  received  a  pension, 

'V 

c 

uninterrupted  service  until  1767,  when  he 

C 

which  enabled  him  to  travel  abroad,  and 

G 

succeeded  Telemann  at  Hamburg.  His 

u 

re 

in  this  way  became  acquainted  with  Men- 

bi 

u 

unusual  combination  of  sound  musician- 

6 

delssohn,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 

s 

ship  and  scholarly  attainments  along 

_ X 

him.  After  leaving  Leipsic,  Gade  traveled 

{/) 

other  lines  won  him  immense  popularity, 

bD 

in  Italy.  He  soon  returned,  however,  and 

and  his  genial  wit  and  kindly  disposition 

O 

during  Mendelssohn’s  absence  conducted 

c? 

O 

endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came 

tt> 

the  Gewandhaus  orchestra.  In  the  winter 

"re 

into  contact.  As  a  composer  he  marks 

(/> 

O. 

of  1845-46  he  acted  as  sub-conductor  to 

</> 

the  transition  between  the  polyphonic 

Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus,  and 

a 

school  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  the 

c 

after  Mendelssohn’s  death  he  became 

<u 

G 

monophonic  school  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 

X 

the  chief  conductor.  Gade  returned  to 

zart.  It  is  to  Emanuel  Bach  we  owe 

re 

Copenhagen  in  1848,  to  occupy  a  post  as 

u 

cfl 

the  modern  cyclical  sonata  form,  with 

>» 

organist,  and  to  direct  the  Musikverein, 

.0 

its  combination  of  different  movements 

(0 

<D 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  Hof-capell- 

> 

closely  related  in  spirit,  a  form  so  plastic 

x 

meister.  Gade’s  compositions  show  the 

ID 

JC 

that  Haydn  employed  it  for  moods  of  in- 

0 

influence  of  Mendelssohn,  but  are  never- 

G 

O 

finite  grace  and  delicacy,  while  Beethoven 

3 

0 

theless  strongly  imbued  with  the  North- 

3 

made  it  the  expression  of  “Fate  knocking 

■+-* 

3 

ern  spirit.  He  wrote  eight  symphonies, 

O 

at  the  door.”  Emanuel  Bach  did  much 

U 

The  Crusaders,  the  Aquarellen  (for 

3 

O 

to  advance  the  pianoforte  technic  of  his 

piano),  besides  much  orchestral,  choral 

day,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  pieces 

and  chamber  music,  including  the  beau- 

for  this  instrument,  alone  as  well  as  in 

tiful  trio  in  F  for  violin,  ’cello  and  piano. 

combination  with  other  instruments. 

His  sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  are  ex- 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

ceedingly  fine.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 

ERMANNO  WOLF-FERRARI. 

(  Vohlf-Fayr-rahr'-re.) 
Wolf-Ferrari  was  born  in  Venice,  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1876.  His  father  was  a  German 

painter,  and  it  was  originally  intended 

X 

that  the  son  should  adopt  his  father’s 

O 

0 

JO 

career.  Music  always  claimed  his  atten- 

a 

tion,  however,  though  he  was  self-taught 

u 

0 

CA 

until  his  nineteenth  year.  He  went  to 

.5 

Munich  in  1893,  and  for  two  years  was  a 

** 

U 

pupil  of  Rheinberger,  under  whom  he 

M 

C 

made  a  thorough  study  of  composition. 

'O 

c 

In  1902  Wolf-Ferrari  was  appointed  di- 

G 

rector  of  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Marcello 

w 

u 

in  Venice,  a  post  which  he  retained  until 

E 

1909,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  live 

(A 

X 

in  Germany.  Since  then  he  has  become 

M 

very  widely  celebrated  as  a  composer  of 

0 

operas,  and  no  less  than  three  of  his 

t: 

works  have  been  produced  in  America 

(A 

a 

during  the  season  1911-12,  under  his  own 

V 

conductorship.  These  works,  Le  Donne 

Curiose,  The  Secret  of  Suzanne  and  The 

X 
_ y 

Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  have  established 

3 

Wolf-Ferrari’s  reputation  as  a  composer 

>> 

> 

whose  remarkable  melodic  gifts  are 

X 

equaled  by  his  technical  equipment — a 

c 

0 

rare  combination.  Other  works  of  his 

3 

which  have  won  attention  are  the  opera 

Cenerentola  and  his  two  oratorios,  La 
Siilamita  and  La  Vita  Nuova.  Among 
his  less  ambitious  works  are  a  sinfonia 
da  camera  in  B  flat  (for  twelve  instru¬ 
ments),  a  violin  sonata  and  a  piano 
quintet.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 

u 

CARL  TAUSIG. 

(Tow'-sig.) 

Tausig  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Novem- 

her  4,  1841,  and  died  at  Leipsic,  July  17, 

1871.  After  studying  piano  with  his 

father  he  became  the  most  brilliant  of 

X 

0 

the  Liszt  pupils  at  Weimar,  where  his 

X 

fellow-students  included  Billow,  Bron- 

a 

re 

u 

sart,  Klindworth,  Pruckner,  Cornelius, 

u 

(/] 

Joachim  (concertmeister),  Raff  and  a 

G 

host  of  brilliant  musicians.  He  made  his 

ID 

Berlin  debut  in  1858,  and  his  technical 

G 

ability  caused  great  excitement,  though 

'C 

G 

his  lack  of  restraint  occasioned  some 

C 

criticism.  After  giving  concerts  in  vari- 

b  jo 

u 

ous  German  cities  he  went,  in  1862,  to 

E 

reside  in  Vienna.  Here  he  attempted  to 

( r 

x 

repeat  what  Biilow  was  doing  in  Berlin 

bn 

— to  give  orchestral  concerts  of  a  very 

G 

JO 

“advanced”  type — but  without  success. 

re 

For  a  time  he  lived  in  comparative  re- 

v) 

tirement,  but  in  1865  he  married,  and 

a 

settled  in  Berlin.  Opinion  as  to  his 

a; 

G 

genius  was  now  unanimous.  Added  to 

his  phenomenal  skill  was  the  authority 

u 

re 

and  restraint  of  a  scholar  and  a  master. 

X 

Though  he  was  highly  gifted  as  a  com- 

> 

re 

poser,  he  was  able  to  create  but  little 

JC 

during  his  short  life.  His  remarkable 

c 

0 

arrangements  of  Schubert,  J.  Strauss  and 

3 

other  composers  are  still  often  found  on 

4- 

the  concert  programs,  and  his  Daily  Ex- 

O 

ctcises  are  the  forerunners  of  all  virtuoso 

technical  studies.  The  Tausig-Clementi 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum  is  of  inestimable 

value  to  piano  students. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

JOHANN  CARL  GOTTFRIED 

LOEWE. 

(Lay'-veh,  almost  Lur-veh.) 

Loewe  was  born  November  30,  1796, 

at  Loebejuen,  and  died  at  Kiel,  April  20, 

1869.  He  obtained  a  place  in  the  choir 

X 

0 

at  Cothen,  in  1807,  and  Turk,  the  con- 

X 

ductor  of  the  town  choral  society,  be- 

03 

U 

friended  him  greatly.  Turk  persuaded 

(/)  * 

King  Jerome  to  give  Loewe  a  pension  of 

500  thalers,  and  by  this  means  he  was 

<u 

(/) 

enabled  to  pursue  his  musical  education. 

1  he  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  deprived 

C 

OJ 

Loewe  of  his  means  of  livelihood,  but 

.£ 

through  the  help  of  Niemeyer,  chancellor 

Ih 

rtJ 

of  the  Cothen  gymnasium,  he  entered  the 

c 

C/5 

University  of  Halle  as  a  theological  stu- 

X 

dent.  In  1820  Loewe  was  appointed  pro- 

bH 

C 

fessor  at  the  gymnasium  and  seminary 

of  Stettin,  and  a  year  later  became  Musik- 

V 

direktor  to  the  Municipality,  and  organist 

re 

a 

at  St.  Jacobus.  He  soon  established  a 

aT 

distinguished  reputation  both  as  professor 

and  as  composer.  He  visited  Vienna, 

0 

London  and  other  important  centers,  and 

X 

was  a  favorite  of  the  German  emperors 

>, 

> 

William  III  and  IV.  His  compositions 

0 

include  five  operas,  many  oratorios,  sym- 

G 

O 

phonies,  concertos  and  other  works.  His 

3 

most  important  works,  however,  are  his 

ballad  songs,  which  he  often  sang  him- 

O 

self.  These  include  Edward,  Archibald 

Douglas  and  The  Maid  of  the  Inn,  three 

ballads  which  find  a  welcome  place  in  the 

repertoire  of  many  modern  singers. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

DOM  LORENZO  PEROSI. 

Lorenzo  Perosi  was  born  at  Tortona, 
Italy,  December  20,  1872.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  director  of  music  at  the  cathedral 
in  Tortona,  and  was  early  destined  for 
the  priesthood.  He  studied  music  at 
Milan  concervatory,  1892-93,  and  then 
went  to  Ratisbon  to  study  church  music 
under  Haberl.  After  a  short  time  at 
Itnola  he  was  made  choirmaster  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
musical  director  at  the  Sistine  chapel  in 
Rome.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  music  which 
culminated  in  the  decree  of  Pope  Pius  X 
was  largely  due  to  Perosi’s  influence.  He 
first  attracted  general  public  attention, 
however,  by  his  trilogy  of  oratorios,  The 
Transfiguration,  The  Raising  of  Lazarus 
and  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
were  given  in  Italy  in  1897-99,  with  great 
success,  and  were  given  in  London  in 
1899.  Two  more  oratorios  followed, 
Moses  (1901)  and  Leo  the  Great  (1902), 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  most  ambitious 
of  his  works,  The  Last  Judgment,  which 
was  produced  at  Rome  in  1904.  He  has 
written  a  large  number  of  masses,  much 
organ  music,  orchestral  variations,  and 
other  works  of  various  kinds.  Rumors 
are  continually  arising  that  he  is  at  work 
on  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  A  new  cantata,  Anima,  and 
some  orchestral  pieces,  including  a  tone 
poem  on  the  subject  of  Tripoli,  are  among 
his  most  recent  works.  Perosi  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important  of  modern 
Italian  church  composers. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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Perplexing  Embellishments  and 
Their  Execution 


By  the  Distinguished  German  Musical  Savant 
DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN 


Because  a  turn  makes  use  of  two  auxiliary  ton 
the  accidentals  (b,  jf,  b,  etc.)  gan  refer  either  to  the 
note  above  or  the  note  below  the  principal  note.  For 
which  reason  it  becomes  important  to  observe  how 
these  are  used  in  connection  with  the  sign,  therefore 
the  case  does  not  parallel  that  of  the  inverted  mordent 
and  the  mordent.  Accidentals  above  the  sign  refer 
to  the  upper  auxiliary  note,  while  those  below  the 
sign  refer  to  the  under  auxiliary.  When  the  com¬ 
poser  has  been  careless  in  supplying  the  accidentals 
then  the  player  has  some  excuse  when  he  plays  wrong 
notes !  The  normal  methods  of  using  accidentals  in 
connection  with  the  sign  ess  are  as  follows :  * 


Author  of 


Riemann’s  Dictionary,"  Lecturer  on  Music  at  the 
Leipsic  University 


b  (c)  b  (<0 


(The  lirst  article  in  this  valuable  series  appeared  in 
he  Etude  for  February.) 

The  most  perplexing  of  all  the  ornaments  is  the 
able  appoggiatura  ( schlcifer ,  or  slide),  which  con- 
ts  of  several  short  appoggiaturas  that  progress  in 
■ps  of  seconds.  1  he  great  force  and  energy  that 
aracterize  them  is  often  destroyed  by  their  being 
tyed  before  the  beat.  We  illustrate  by  means  of 
example  from  the  movement  we  last  quoted  : 


)-  -i-A 

L - , - 1 

•-  ^  i  : 
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c  .  n 
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Not  to  be  played 


But: 


11  short  appoggiaturas  must  be  played  in  this 
mer.  When  played  directly  upon  the  beat  of  the 
1  cipal  note  and  with  proper  precision  there  results 
increased  brilliancy. 

hat  is  certainly  a  most  excellent  precept,  and  could 
lly  be  misunderstood  but  for  the  after-note 
■hschlag),  which  is  expressed  by  small  notes,  and 
been  already  explained.  These  §mall  notes  do  not 
ess  definite  rhythmic  value  in  the  measure,  but 
'•ad  of  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  note  which 
1WS>  as  *n  the  case  of  the  short  appoggiatura, 
borrow  time  from  the  note  which  precedes  them, 
se  after-notes  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
a  slur  connects  them  with  the  preceding  note, 
artunately  composers  are  careless  about  writing 
slur.  In  cases  such  as  the  following  (from 
hoven’s  D  major  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  12,  I,  corn- 
edition)  : 


Here  also  the  engravers  drew  the  slur  under  the 
notes  in  such  a  way  that  Its  application  cannot  be 
determined,  and  it  might  just  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  Inasmuch  as  low  F  begins  a  new  phrase, 
and  cannot  in  any  way  be  considered  the  end  of  the 
preceding  motive  (which  would  have  a  terrible  effect), 
the  descending  arpeggio  surely  leads  over  to  this  tone,’ 
two  octaves  distant  from  the  end  of  the  previous 
phrase,  and  cannot  absorb  any  of  its  time  value.  The 
low  F  has  a  peculiar  double  meaning,  as  it  is  not 
only  the  beginning  of  a  new  phrase,  but  is  the  inter¬ 
mediary  note  between  a  fortissimo  and  a  piano.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  should  be  a  very  slight  prolonging  of 
the  time  value  of  the  high  F,  then  a  diminuendo  that 
is  also  a  slight  retard,  but  one  that  is  entirely  free 
from  any  effect  of  lameness.  There  are  times  when 
only  one’s  good  taste  and  natural  instinct  respecting 
the  expression  which  certain  passages  demand  will  be 
the  guide  to  the  correct  manner  of  playing  such  orna¬ 
ments.  ,  In  such  cases  rules  are  wholly  inadequate. 
Chopm’s  frequent  writing  of  groups  of  after-notes  in 
diminuendo  passages  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
notes  makes  it  impossible  to  play  such  passages  with¬ 
out  departing  from  the  strict  pulsation  of  the  measure. 
The  beginner  is  advised  to  content  himself  with  'only 
a  moderate  relaxation  of  the  tempo  when  called  upon 
to  master  such  exuberant  arabesques. 

We  have  now  reached  the  turn,  which  is  at  once 
the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  ambiguous  of 
all  the  ornaments.  It  is  indicated  by  a  relic  of  the 
neume  notation  ess,  but  frequently  there  is  met  the 
sign  tsi,  which  was  used  by  Hummel  in  his  Klavier- 
schule.  We  shall  not  consider  the  sign  of  the  real 
inverted  turn  (  ^  )  because  it  is  no  longer  in  use, 
and  when  required  the  composer  always  writes  it  in 
full  (it  was  wrongly  used  by  Schobart  in  1765). 

The  ordinary  turn  consists  of  four  notes,  namely, 
an  upper  auxiliary  note,  a  principal  note,  an  under 
auxiliary  note,  and,  lastly,  a  principal  note,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  for  C : 


WithCl  With  WithEl?&C^  WithD^&B^ 


When  the  turn  is  expressed  by  small  notes  instead 
of  by  the  sign  ess,  then  the  accidentals  are  written  be¬ 
fore  the  notes  themselves  that  are  to  be  affected 
namely : 


(d) 


A  few  words  only  are  now  necessary  to  explain  the 
precise  rhythmical  execution  of  a  turn  when  the  sign 
is  written  either  above  (like  an  appoggiatura),  or 
else  after  the  principal  note.  If  the  ornamented  note 
is  short,  then  the  turn  is  resolved  into  four  or  five 
notes  having  equal  velocity,  as,  for  example,  several 
different  turns  in  Beethoven’s  Andante  to  his  F 
minor  Sonata,  Op.  2,  1,  which  is  a  fruitful  field  for 
the  study  of  the  turn. 


(b) 


(c) 


Measure  58. 


Measure  24. 


Ex.  29. 


At  (a),  (b)  and  (d)  the  sixteenth  note  is  resolved 
into  four  sixty-fourth  notes,  and  at  (e)  four  thirty- 
seconds  are  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  means  of  rendi¬ 
tion,  although  even  a  better  resolution  would  be: 


Ex.  35. 


arelessness  of  the  music  engravers  has  made  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  slur  under 
ixteenth  notes  should  connect  those  notes  to  the 
to  the  C;  but  surely  it  is  applied  to  the  D,  be- 
otherwise  there  would  ensue  a  disturbance  of 
iminuendo  on  D-C  at  the  close,  hence  a  faulty 
iretation.  Such  vaguely  written  after-notes, 
■n  in  connection  with  diminuendo  effects  are 
|'.a  ^  common  in  Chopin.  An  even  more  notice- 
(instance  of  this  carelessness  is  to  be  found  in 
;  dagto  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  Op.  10,  1 : 


therefore,  it  is  a  combination  of  a  principal  note,  a 
short  appoggiatura  from  above  and  another  short 
aPP°ggiatura  from  below.  The  proper  disposition  of 
the  notes  of  a  turn  relative  to  the  rhythm  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  the  sign  ess  stands  directly  over 
or  directly  after  the  note,  for  example: 


Ex.  30.  (  a  ) 


(b) 


I  he  after-note  of  a  turn  resolves  only  a  portion  of 
the  close  of  the  long  note  into  short  note  values,  but 
just  how  short  these  notes  shall  be  cannot  be  pre¬ 
cisely  stated,  however,  there  must  be  perfect  fluency 
and  no.  dragging.  A  suggestion  relative  to  this  is 
found  in  the  Adagio  (measure  25)  of  Beethoven’s 
C  minor  Sonata,  Op.  10,  1  : 


<•  28. 


In  the  first  case  the  turn  is  a  species,  of  short  ap¬ 
poggiatura,  and  in  the  second  it  belongs  to  the  after¬ 
notes.  In  the  first  case  it  consists  of  only  three  notes 
beginning  upon  the  heat  of  the  principal  note,  while  in 
the  second  case  it  consists  of  four  notes  appended  to 
the  principal  note.  When  small  notes  are  written  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sign  ess,  then  affairs  will  appear  as 
follows : 


Ex.  36. 


Instead  of: 


- - 1 - 

I] 

- ft— L - L_ — 

— ^ - i - 

where  the  turn-sign  sv  stands  after  the  third  eighth 
note,  and,  therefore,  resolves  only  on  this  note: 


Ex.  31.  (a) 


— C! 


(b) 
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two  following  illustrations  taken  from  the 
.  of  Beethoven’s  Op.  2,  1,  it  is  necessary  to 

resolve  only  the  second  half  of  the  embellished  quarter 
note : 


Ex.  38. 


When*  the  first  note  of  a  dotted  rhythm  ( 


“  i  s  ™— 

I  1  II  H) 


has  a  turn  it  requires  a  special  manner  of  execution, 
namely,  a  resolving  of  the  first  part  of  the  time  value 
of  the  dotted  note,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  dotted  rhythm  may  be  conserved  in  half 
the  written  values,  thus : 


I  <*£ 

4 ■  4 


as: 


4-  4 


I  i  as:  i  i  “i 

4 ■  4 ,  4  4-4 

for  example,  from  Beethoven,  Op.  2,  I : 

Ex.  39. 

(  a  )  (  b  ) 

-9 

r#— < •— 


.  £  -r 


mm 


(c) 


*  4  a 


Measure  11. 


Third  from  end. 


Example  39c  represents  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  a 
case  where  the  turn,  being  written  directly  above  a 
note,  is  played  before  the  note.  According  to  Czerny’s 
authority  our  example  would  then  be  played  as  follows : 

Ex.  41. 

=1 

In  the  first  movement  of  his  Sonata,  Op.  2,  TTI, 
Wethoven  makes  a  most  remarkable  use  of  the  turn: 


Ex.  42. 


which  is  played : 


Ex.  43. 


And  the  following  would  express  the  same  thing  in 
another  way  (see  also  39c  and  41)  : 


Ex.  44. 


Apparently  in  this  case  Beethoven  chose  the  form 
of  notation  that  best  would  favor  the  execution  of  the 
turn.  But  an  interpretation  such  as  is  found  in  the 
Lebert  edition  (Cotta)  must  be  rejected: 


Ex.  45. 


In  concluding  these  brief  explanations  I  trust  that 
they  will  suffice  to  remove  all  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  ambitious  piano  player  when  he  encounters  the 
ordinary  ornaments  in  use  in  music ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  my  hope  that  however  superficial  this  little 
treatise  may  be,  yet  it  may  encourage  the  young 
musician  to  find  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  beauty  of 
melody  and  the  depth  of  harmony. 


THE  MENTAL  TECHNIC  OF  MEMORIZING. 


BY  EARL  DELOSS  HAMER. 


It  i.as  been  said  that  good  piano  playing  is  one-third 
playing  and  two-thirds  thinking.  Yet  with  the 
majority  of  piano  players  of  average  ability  'linger 
technic  far  exceeds  men.al  technic.  Take  memorizing, 
for  example.  Memorizing  is  only  one  factor  in  the 
mental  requirements  of  music  study,  and  yet  compara¬ 
tively  few  players  are  able  to  memorize  with  absolute 
certainty. 

There  are  two  ways  of  memorizing.  One  is  to  rely 
upon  finger  habit,  and  the  other  to  rely  upon  mental 
understanding.  The  first  of  these  methods  seems  to 
the  average  student  to  be  by  far  the  easiest.  He 
plays  the  piece  over  so  many  times  that  his  fingers 
seem  to  fall  into  place  without  effort.  This  is  pos¬ 
sibly  helped  out  with  an  occasional  '“mile-post  from 
the  mind”  consisting  of  a  short  phrase  or  even  no 
more  than  a  single  chord. 

As  long  as  the  student  retains  perfect  control  of 
his  nervous  system  this  method  of  memorizing  will 
carry  him  through  after  a  fashion,  and  at  home  he 
thinks  he  knows  his  piece.  Place  him  in  a  studio 
or  recital  hall  before  a  small  audience,  or  where  he 
is  just  a  trifle  nervous,  and  his  fingers  forget  their 
cunning.  Since  his  mental  faculties  have  no  grasp 
on  the  situation,  he  relies  almost  entirely  on  his 
fingers — and  his  fingers  are  shaking  from  nervous¬ 
ness  and  hitting  wrong  notes  all  the  time.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  breaks  down.  It  is  like  a  contractor 
with  many  laborers  working  under  him.  When 
everything  is  working  smoothly  the  men  can  do 
very  well  alone,  having  worked  along  those  same 
lines  many  times  before.  But  let  a  panic  arise 
over  any  little  obstacle  or  some  slight  change  and 
they  are  paralyzed  without  the  aid  of  the  calm, 
cool  leader,  who  thinks  and  knows — and  ne\er 
forgets. 

How  different  when  the  mind  has  been  trained 
to  do  its  work.  If  the  student  knows  every  note 
individually,  and  not  only  that,  but  is  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  modulations,  to  realize  the  balance  of  the 
musical  phrases,  and  to  grasp  the  general  form  of 
the  piece  as  a  whole,  a  little  natural  nervousness  can 
do  no  harm.  To  reach  this  state,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  think  every  note  played  until  the 
mind’s  eye  can  see  it  separately  and  can  follow  all  the 
notes  as  the  hand  plays  them.  The  student  should 
be  able  to  go  away  from  the  piano  and  write  out 
the  whole  piece  from  memory. 

As  Omar  Khayyam  remarked  in  another  connec¬ 
tion,  “Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent, 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument  about 
it  and  about,”  but  unlike  the  Persian  philosopher. 
I  found  what  I  wanted.  I  was  looking  for  the 
shortest  way  to  memorize,  and  promptly  discarded 
what  looked  like  the  longest.  In  the  end  it  turned 
out  that  the  long  way  was  the  short  one  after  all. 

I  was  told  that  all  advanced  musicians  read  music 
by  “harmonies  and  chords”  as  much  as  possible, 
instead  of  individual  notes.  This  idea  appealed  to 
me.  and  although  I  had  also  been  told  that  slow 
practice  was  best  for  developing  fast  playing,  I 
failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  fact.  As  a 
consequence,  when  I  began  to  study  Liszt's  para¬ 
phrase  on  Rigoletto,  I  attempted  to  memorize  it  by 
“harmonies  and  chords,”  using  only  a  note  here 
and  there  as  a  “mile-post  for  the  mind”  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  my  fingers  to  attend  to  the  details. 

Of  course,  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  end 
of  six  months  to  find  that  I  could  play  the  piece 
no  better  than  I  had  done  after  the  first  two  weeks. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  realize  the  cause  of  this, 
but  finally  I  “came  to”  and  began  all  over  again. 
I  tried  to  think  every  single  note,  and  to  see  them 
all  in  my  “mind’s  eye.”  This  required  me  to  go 
very  slowly,  and  I  was  amazed  to  find  how  much 
faster  and  better  developed  my  fingers  were  than 
my  head.  Having  discovered  the  necessity  for 
mental  technic,  I  soon  developed  the  habit  when 
memorizing  a  piece  of  never  playing  faster  than 
I  could  think.  I  found  that  whenever  I  passed  a 
certain  degree  of  velocity  my  head  could  not  fol¬ 
low  my  hands,  and  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  old  way 
of  relying  on  my  fingers.  By  this  time  I  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  was  exactly  what  T  must  not  do, 
so  I  kept  pegging  away,  playing  everything  slowly 
until  my  mind  could  follow  all  the  details  of  the 
finger  work.  After  a  while  my  mental  technic 
developed  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  keep  pace 
with  my  fingers,  and  from  that  time  on  I  never  had 
difficulty  in  memorizing. 


TO  WHICH  CLASS  DO  YOU  BELONG? 


BY  DOROTHY  M.  LATCHEM. 


That  which  distinguishes  a  leader  in  science,  wa 
industry  or  art  is  his  ability  to  use  the  full  oi 
hundred  per  cent,  of  his  strength.  Arc  you  of  tl 
class  who  employ  all  of  their  energies?  We  m: 
make  five  well-defined  classifications  of  musician 
and  students. 

First:  Those  musicians  and  students  whose  mini 
and  souls  have  little  or  no  chance  to  develop,  owir 
to  physical  or  mental  disabilities  or  owing  to  u 
propitious  surroundings.  However,  in  this  well 
country  this  class  is  not  large. 

Second:  There  are  those  students  and  musicia: 
who  are  unambitious,  who  never  grasp  an  oppo 
tunity  and  never  “arrive”  anywhere.  Such  peop 
are  not  worth  considering. 

Third:  There  are  those  musicians  and  studen 
who  start  out  with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  b 
only  use  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  powei 
soon  becoming  discouraged  or  uninterested. 

Fourth:  Let  us  consider  the  large  army  of  mus 
workers  who  use  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent, 
their  strength.  This  great  army  is  to  be  applaude 
for  the  people  who  compose  it  are  faithful  workei 
appreciative  auditors  and  lovers  of  the  beautifi 
Alas!  they  think  they  accomplish  all  that  they  a 
capable  of  doing,  but  by  redoubling  their  effor 
and  calling  upon  their  reserve  strength  and  pe 
sistency  they  would  be  able  to  mount  still  highc 

Even  a  man  of  small  ability  will  often  achie 
success  if  he  has  the  quality  of  persistence  to  tl 
highest  degree,  where  a  man  of  great  talent 
genius  without  it  will  fail. 

Fifth :  Let  us  consider  the  few  who  are  recc 
nized  as  captains,  who  have  used  the  full  one  hu 
dred  per  cent,  of  their  powers  and  have  triumph 
by  this  hard  work  and  persistent  effort.  Evi 
though  they  have  triumphed  they  dare  not  st 
working  and  watching  for  they  know  how  easy 
is  to  fall  backward. 

A  great  composer  for  the  piano  once  said,  “Wh 
composing  every  single  note  must  be  weighed,  a; 
if  it  weighs  one  grain  too  little — away  with  it,  ai 
do  not  rest  until  the  right  one  is  found.” 

Never  was  there  a  composer  more  conscientio 
than  Felix  Mendelssohn.  Apropos  of  this  trait 
Mendelssohn,  Ferdinand  Hiller  relates  the  follow? 
anecdote:  “One  evening  I  came  into  Mendelssohi 
room  and  found  him  looking  so  heated  and  in  sn 
a  state  of  excitement  that  I  was  frightened. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  I  called  out. 

“There  I  have  been  sitting  for  the  last  four  hour 
he  said,  “trying  to  alter  a  few  bars  in  a  song  and 
can’t  do  it  yet.” 

lie  had  made  twenty  different  versions,  many 
which  would  have  suited  most  people  without  qu< 
tion. 


“I  COULD  PLAY  IT  ALL  RIGHT  AT  HOMI 

Have  you  ever  made  that  excuse  i1  Probably  y 
have  made  it  a  great  many  times,  and  unless  y 
have  soared  to  heights  where  such  excuses  are  u 
necessary  you  will  probably  make  it  again, 
moment’s  consideration,  however,  will  show  y 
that,  like  most  excuses,  it  doesn’t  excuse.  If  y 
can  play  a  piece  correctly  at  home,  and  yet  stum! 
‘when  you  are  playing  before  your  teacher  or  at 
recital,  it  is  because  you  are  not  confident  in  yo 
ability.  And  if  you  are  not  confident  in  your  abih 
to  do  a  thing,  you  don’t  really  know  how  to  do 
You  never  heard  of  anyone,  for  instance,  who  w 
able  to  walk  about  quite  easily  at  home,  y 
stumbled  all  over  the  place  as  soon  as  he  we 
about  in  public,  because  he  was  not  confident 
his  ability  to  walk  “before  an  audience.”  If  su 
a  person  made  the  excuse,  “I  could  walk  all  rig 
at  home.”  it  would  sound  absurd. 

We  all  of  us  learned  to  walk  when  we  were  ve 
young,  and  we  are  so  confident  in  our  ability 
walk  that  we  are  never  for  a  moment  in  dor 
about  it.  Yet  it  took  us  quite  a  long  time  to  lea 
how.  It  took  a  great  many  falls  and  disappon 
ments  to  learn  how  to  put  one  foot  in  front  of  t| 
other.  In  fact,  it  was  only  after  we  had  learned  1 
go  slowly,  and  one  step  at  a  time,  that  we  ma 
any  progress.  There  is  something  wonderful 
familiar  to  you  about  that  phrase,  Mr.  Piano  St 
dent,  isn’t  there? — Practice  slowly,  and  one  step  at 
time. 


Ferruccio  B.  Busoni 

Born  April  1,  1866,  at  Empoli, 
near  Florence,  Italy. 

Famous  Pianist,  Composer 
and  Director. 

Best  known  works:  Compositions 
for  orchestra  and  piano,  chamber 
music,  and  excellent  transcriptions 
for  piano  of  Bach’s  organ  works. 


Ludwig  Spohr 

Born  April  5,  1784,  at  Brunswick, 
Germany. 

\  iolinist,  Composer  and 
Conductor 

Best  known  works:  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  symphonies  and  violin 
concertos.  He  also  wrote  eleven 
operas  and  was  a  famous  teacher. 


Eugene  d’Albert 

Born  April  10,  1864,  at  Glasj 
Scotland. 

Pianist  and  Compose 

Best  known  work:  Im  Tieflj 
He  has  written  other  opera 
symphony,  much  chamber  m 
and  two  piano  concertos. 


Giuseppe  Tartini 

Born  April  12,  1692,  at  Pirano, 
Istria,  Italy. 

Violinist  and  Composer 

Best  known  work:  Trillo  del 
diavolo.  Said  to  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  a  dream  of  the  devil. 


Eduard  Lassen 

Boin  April  13,  1830,  at  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

Conductor  and  Composer. 

Best  known  works:  operas,  and 
many  beautiful  songs.  He  has  also 
written  overtures,  symphonies  and 
other  orchestral  compositions. 


Ludwig  Schytte 

Born  April  28,  1848,  at  Aarhaus, 
Jutland. 

Pianist,  Teacher  and 
Composer. 

Best  knowrn  works:  Concerto  for 
piano,  and  many  piano  pieces, 
sixty  songs  as  well  as  some  suc¬ 
cessful  operas. 
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SOME  MARVELS  OF  MUSICAL  MEMORY. 

BY  JOSEF  HOFMANN 

The  following  is  from  an  interview  with  Mr  Hof¬ 
mann  published  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Glazounow  has  an  extraordinary  memory  I  re¬ 
member  once  when  I  was  playing  the  Schumann 
concerto  ;n  St.  Petersburg,  Glazounow  came  up  to 
me  after  the  performance  and  asked:  'Why  did  you 
play  F  sharp?’  ‘What  do  you  mean?’  I  asked  ‘You 
played  F  sharp  instead  of  F  natural  on  the  thirty- 
second  bar  of  the  third  page.’  There  is  Glazounow. 
Of  course,  few  pianists  have  ever  succeeded  in  play¬ 
ing  through  a  concerto  from  memory,  and  getting 
every  note  right,  especially  if  they  rehearse  from 
memory. 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  de  Pachmann,  who 
was  sitting  m  the  third  row  at  a  performance  Rubin¬ 
stein  gave  in  his  prime.  Pachmann  burst  into  hilari¬ 
ous  laughter.  He  rocked  to  and  fro.  Rubinstein 
was  playing  beautifully,  and  Pachmann’s  neighbor 
annoyed,  demanded  of  him  why  he  was  laughing 
Pachmann  could  scarcely  speak  as  he  pointed  at  the 
pianist  and  said:  ‘He  used  the  fourth  instead  of  the 
third  finger  in  that  run!  Isn’t  it  funny?’ 

"A  memory  like  Toscanini’s  is  a  different  matter 
i  hat  is  a  memory  of  the  musical  idea,  a  poetic  mcm- 
ory  1  doubt  if  there  has  been  another  like  it  in 
the  history  of  music.  That  man’s  genius  and  mem¬ 
ory  are  the  marvels  of  the  musical  world.  How  can 

he  conduct  a  work  like  ‘Tristan’ — or  anything  else _ 

without  a  score  is  something  to  he  marveled  at 

"In  memorizing  pieces  for  my  own  repertoire,  first 
I  study  a  work  at  the  piano,  and  later,  although  I 
do  not  seem  to  be  thinking  of  it.  I  find  I  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  it.  Little  by  little  it  settles  into  my  brain 
and  in  two  or  three  days,  when  I  am  ready  to  play 
it,  it  is  all  there.” 


WHY  THE  TEACHER  GAINS  BY  WRITIN 
HIS  THOUGHTS. 


BY  STANLEY  F.  WIDENER. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  HELPS  TO  SIGHT 
READING 


BY  S.  HARRISON  LOVEWF.LL. 


Many  piano  players  continue  to  be  unable  to  read 
at  sight,  in  spite  of  a  reasonable  proficiency  along 
other  lines.  This  inability  is  usually  due  to  a  wrong 
beginning,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  of  musical  notation.  The 
following  suggestions  may  help  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  vagueness  with  which  many  piano  students 
approach  the  subject  of  notation  and  its  collateral, 
sight-reading: 

1.  Let  middle  C  be  the  starting  point. 

2.  Count  up  a  fifth  from  C  to  G.  and  downwards 
a  fifth  imm  C  to  I'.  By  this  means  the  three  land 
marks  will  be  established.  Each  one  of  these  notes 
is  on  a  line  from  which  the  clefs  take  their  name, 
the  G  clef  being  the  treble,  and  the  F  clef  the 
bass  (the  C  clef  is  still  in  use  with  certain  or¬ 
chestral  instruments). 

3.  Notice  that  each  of  the  landmarks  is  the  start¬ 
ing  place  of  a  new  scale  closely  related  to  that  of  C. 
The  G  scale  contains  all  the  notes  found  in  the  scale 
of  C  with  the  exception  of  F  sharp,  while  the  F 
scale  contains  all  the  notes  of  the  C  scale  except 
that  B  is  flatted. 

4.  Having  learnt  the  notes  between  the  three  land¬ 
marks,  continue  to  the  octaves  above  and  below 
middle  C,  and  so  on  until  the  positions  of  all  the 
notes  are  recognized  in  relation  to  the  clef  signs. 

5.  Once  the  fact  that  middle  C  represents  an 
imaginary  line  between  the  two  staffs,  trelfle  and 
bass,  the  leger  lines  become  quite  simple.  It  will 
soon  be  observed  how  the  two  staffs  “borrow”  from 
each  other. 

6.  From  the  beginning,  no  piano  key  should  he 
learnt  from  the  eye  but  from  the  linger.  The  key¬ 
board  has  its  landmarks  just  as  the  staff  has — the 
black  keys.  They  serve  to  develop  the  sense  of 
position.  This  sense  of  position  should  lie  so  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  hand  flies  to  the  right  place  on  re  fl¬ 
ing  the  notes  on  paper  without  the  eye  once  glancing 
at  the  keyboard. 

7.  Learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  read  music  not 
note  by  note,  but  phrase  by  phrase.  Every  piece 
of  music  contains  “motives”  or  “phrases” — little 
musical  sentences,  as  it  were — which  keep  recur¬ 
ring  through  the  piece.  Learn  to  look  for  them, 
and  to  have  the  hand  ready  for  them,  and  to  be 
prepared  for  any  slight  changes  which  may  occur 
in  them. 


1  he  greatest  factor  in  the  growth  of  musical  ap¬ 
preciation  in  America  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  been  the  musical  magazines.  Not  all  aspir¬ 
ing  writers,  however,  can  secure  publication  for 
their  articles  in  these  magazines.  Writing  seems 
to  be  the  happiest  and  easiest  hobby  in  which  some 
music  teachers  can  indulge,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
more  do  not  attempt  this  most  satisfying  pastime, 
because  there  is  in  it  such  a  chance  to  be  helpful 
to  others.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  better  training 
for  teaching  than  the  practice  of  writing.  It  separates 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  enables  us  to  disentangle 
what  we  really  believe  from  what  we  conventionally 
adopt,  and  greatly  helps  us  to  a  clear  expression  of 
thought  and  idea  during  the  teaching  period. 

I  believe  in  writing  for  publication,  even  if  one 
never  gets  into  print.  Preparing  a  creditable,  wide¬ 
awake  article  on  any  subject  requires  deep  thought, 
careful  research,  and  even  though  we  should  never 
reach  the  heights  of  Parnassus  in  musical  descrip¬ 
tion,  we  may,  through  an  intense  earnestness  awaken 
a  slumbering  soul  to  higher  and  better  work. 

/ 

MAKE  TIME  TO  WRITE. 

Too  many  teachers  think  they  do  not  have  time 
to  write,  but  there  is  no  form  of  music  work  that 
does  not  leave  a  margin  sufficient  for  some  writing. 

Of  course  the  idea  of  having  your  manuscript 
accepted  and  published  is  the  one  great  stimulus  to 
writing.  The  young  teacher  fresh  from  graduation 
is  apt  to  feel  a  certain  sense  of  persona!  superiority, 
and  with  no  experience,  his  attempt  at  elucidation 
nften  results  in  nothing  more  than  the  expression 
of  knowledge  gleaned  from  the  brains  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  The  editors  usually  want  your  own 
experience.  They  want  short,  “bright”  articles  on  topics 
having  a  direct  bearing  on  some  form  of  musical  edu¬ 
cational  work. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  any  one  at¬ 
tempting  this  work  of  writing,  should  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  one  or  more  of  the  leading  music  journals, 
that  he  may  study  the  style  and  character  of  subjects 
handled  by  all  of  the  departments.  He  also  may  gain 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  manner  of  proper  expression 
by  reading  books  on  English,  viz.:  Talks  on  Writing 
English,  by  Arlo  Bates,  and  English  Composition,  by 
Larrett  Wendall,  and  similar  books  easily  obtained 
from  any  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  land. 

SELF-EXPRESSION  RARE. 

If  what  one  writes  is  acceptable  it  will  be  paid  for 
'  published.  Most  manuscripts  are  rejected  because 
the  subject  matter  is  not  what  the  magazine  requires. 
But  I  don’t  believe  any  earnest  writer  ever  entertains 
a  thought  regarding  any  pecuniary  benefit  he  may  re- 
ceive.  A  teacher  may  write  for  his  training,  or  for 
any  of  several  other  reasons,  but  never  to  make  money. 
This  habit  of  honest  self-expression  is  too  rare  among 
musicians.  The  lack  of  it  is  one  reason  why  the  music¬ 
teaching  business  has  not  gained  the  confidence  it  justly 
merits  in  the  mind  of  the  general  public.  We  are  able 
to  learn  of  the  mental  calibre  of  an  instructor  only 
through  his  voluntary  expression  of  ideas  pertaining 
lo  his  work,  and  only  along  this  line  may  we  ever 
hope  to  educate  the  masses  as  to  the  real  difference 
between  the  finished  and  unfinished  product  when 
selecting  a  music  teacher. 

This  article  is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that 
every  amateur  musician  should  consider  himself  quali¬ 
fied  to  flood  the  editorial  departments  of  the  musical 
magazines  with  the  product  of  his  fertile  brain,  but 
is  simply  a  testimony  of  one  who  has  become  a  better, 
more  thorough,  more  ,  patient  teacher  because  of  the 
writing  he  has  done.  One  very  successful  musical 
writer  in  America  submitted  manuscripts  to  a  paper 
for  seven  years  before  one  was  accepted.  He  is  now 
editor  of  that  paper. 


.  An  instancf.  of  the  manner  in  which  a  musical  ex¬ 
citement  may  run  to  an  abnormal  height  is  to  be  found 
in  the  historical  instance  of  the  burning  of  Rousseau 
in  effigy  by  the  members  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris 
in  1753.  Rousseau  had  opposed  French  music  in  favor 
of  Italian,  and  the  musicians  took  this  dramatic  form 
of  resenting  it. 
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Common  Sense  in  Methods  of 
Piano  Study 

By  HARRIETTE  BROWER 


In  an  admirable  article  which  appeared  in  The 
Etude  some  time  ago  the  following  paragraph  ap¬ 
peared  :  “All  musical  Europe  has  been  upset  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  over  the  vital  subject  of 
whether  the  pressure  touch  is  better  than  the  angular 
blow  touch.  There  was  a  time  in  the  past  when  an 
apparent  effort  was  made  to  make  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  piano  technic  as  stiff  and  inelastic  as  possible. 
The  fingers  were  trained  to  hop  up  and  down  like  little 
hammers,  the  arm  was  held  stiff  and  hard  at  the  side. 
It  was  also  found  that  much. of  the  time  spent  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  hitting  touch,  along  mechanical  lines,  was 
wasted,  since  superior  results  can  be  achieved  in  a 
shorter  time  by  means  of  pressing  and  kneading  the 
keys,  rather  than  by  delivering  blows  to  them.”  (The 
italics  were  inserted  by  the  present  writer.) 

These  are  strong  statements  and  from  high  authority, 
and  perhaps  a  student  or  young  teacher,  on  reading 
them,  may  have  felt  a  little  bewildered  or  even  a  trifle 
discouraged,  especially  if  he  is  using  the  up-and-down 
finger  motions,  believing  that  he  needs  the  positiveness 
and  exactness  which  such  motions  give — and  especially 
if  he  has  fought  rather  shy  of  the  pressure,  kneading 
touch,  as  one  which  can,  and  very  often  does,  degen¬ 
erate  into  mere  slovenliness. 

This  statement  in  regard  to  the  so-called  “hitting” 
touch  was  doubtless  true  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the 
case  is  quite  different  now.  Shall  we  then  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  cast  aside  accurate  finger  move¬ 
ments,  on  account  of  the  mistakes  of  our  fathers,  in 
combining  them  with  stiff  arms  and  wrists? 

The  writer  has  had  some  experience  along  all  these 
lines.  As  a  student  she  suffered  many  things  of  many 
(hand)  physicians,  and  never  reached  a  condition  of 
definiteness  until  she  could  make  just  those  up-and- 
down  finger  movements.  With  them  she  gained  ve¬ 
locity,  something  she  had  vainly  struggled  for,  years  to 
acquire.  She  also  gained  an  even  trill  in  various  de¬ 
grees  of  softness  and  power.  Scales  and  arpeggios 
were  a  hundred  per  cent,  easier,  and,  best  of  all,  she 
had  something  positive  back  of  them  all. 

FREE  FINGER  MOVEMENTS. 

These  up-and-down  finger  movements  are  looked 
upon  with  misapprehension  by  many.  Such  movements 
need  not  stand  for  things  stiff,  nor  altogether  mechan¬ 
ical.  There  is  no  need  for  rigid  arms — indeed,  they 
are  obsolete.  Loose,  free-arm  conditions  are  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  exact  finger  movements ;  loose  arms 
are  a  necessity;  so  are  loose  wrists.  But  with  these 
we  can  combine  regulated  and  exact  finger  action.  I 
have  arrived  at  this  conviction  by  long  and  devious 
paths — by  analysis  and  experiment,  by  watching  great 
artists  and  world-famous  pianists.  I  have  seen  that 
these  models  of  our  art  use  finger  touch  more  or  less, 
and  they,  one  and  all,  have  a  finger  development  that 
could  never  have  been  attained  through  mere  “knead¬ 
ing”  and  “pressure”  touch  alone.  For  they  have  the 
quickness  of  action,  the  exactness  of  movement,  which 
enable  them  to  execute  the  most  intricate  passages  with 
the  utmost  speed. 

In  my  search  for  a  logical  and  sensible  method  I 
have  been  required  at  various  titjies  and  by  different 
masters  to  “begin  over  again.”  Once,  after  arriving  at 
a  considerable  efficiency  of  power  and  fluency,  I  was 
forced  to  drop  everything  and  “play  softly”  for  a  long¬ 
time;  I  was  advised  “to  be  careful  of  my  hand”  for 
six  months ;  the  result  would  be  that  I  would  hardly 
know  my  playing  afterwards.  I  hardly  did  know  it,  for 
it  had  lost  all  vim  and  force,  which  were  a  long  time 
in  returning.  Another  time  I  again  put  aside  every¬ 
thing  in  order  to  master  this  same  despised  up-and- 
down  finger  movement,  that  I  might  at  last  have  some¬ 
thing  exact.  This  I  should  have  been  taught  at  the 
very  outset  of  my  piano  stud}'.  Pressure  touch  could 
then  have  been  administered  later  on.  The  common- 
sense  thing  is  to  get  something  exact  in  the  beginning. 

ACCURACY  IMPERATIVE  AT  THE  BEGINNING. 

We  must  not  fear  the  word  “exact;”  what  would  our 
study  be  without  it?  There  must  be  exactness  of 
movement,  if  we  wish  to  gain  precision  and  velocity. 
Neither  should  we  fear  the  term  “mechanical,”  for 


there  is  an  important  mechanical  side  to  piano  technic, 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  not  ignore  it.  The  common- 
sense  view  is  to  see  and  realize  that  the  mechanical 
has  its  place.  We  must  learn  to  make  correct  up-and- 
down  finger  movements;  we  must  have  correct  time 
sense,  and  we  must  be  able  to  play  with  a  metronome. 
All  these  imply  mechanical  action — action  that  is  exact 
enough  to  be  "true,  true,  true,  to  a  hair.” 

Of  the  many  pupils  who  came  to  the  writer,  not  one, 
when  .she  first  started  teaching — it  can  truthfully  be 
said — had  any  clear  idea  of  exact  finger  movements,  of 
supple  wrists  and  arms,  of  discriminating  tone  sense  or 
correct  time  sense.  Although  some  of  these  pupils  had 
been  taking  lessons  for  years,  they  were  almost  in  the 
condition  of  those  who  had  never  had  a  lesson ;  indeed, 
the  latter  are  easier  to  teach,  as  they  have  as  yet  no 
faults  to  unlearn.  So  one  had  to  begin  and  teach 
these  pupils  what  free  up-and-down  finger  movements 
were,  how  to  acquire  balance  of  finger  action,  how  to 
count  with  exactness,  how  to  use  the  metronome. 

It  does*  not  seem  common  sense  to  teach  the  “knead¬ 
ing  touch”  to  a  beginner.  His  tendency  is  to  be  in¬ 
accurate  enough  without  our  pushing  him  to  it.  My 
experience  has  taught  me  to  be  very  exact  with  a  be¬ 
ginner.  A  new  pupil  who  has  never  studied  the  piano 
is,  or  should  be,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ; 
and  great  is  the  potter’s  responsibility,  for  he  has  the 
making  or  marring  of  that  pupil.  If  he  does  not  give 
the  first  lessons  with  clearness,  if  he  does'  not  teach 
correct  and  exact  finger  movements,  should  he  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  pupil  does  not  develop  these  qualities 
later  on? 


PRE-KEYBOARD  TRAININC. 

Mr.  Finck,  in  his  illuminating  article  on  Pre- 
Keyboard  Training,  speaks  of  what  may  be  done  for 
very  young  children  to  render  them  musical,  and  quick 
to  distinguish  musical  sounds  and  different  tones.  This 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  suggestion  that  when  the 
children  are  old  enough  to  begin  piano  study  they 
should  have  a  week  or  two  of  finger  training  at  the 
table  to  prepare  their  little  hands  and  fingers  for  the 
work  of  playing  notes  at  the  piano.  How  can  it  be 
expected  that  one  may  go  to  the  piano  and  at  once 
make  correct  finger  movements  without  any  previous 
effort  in  that-  direction?  The  writer  is  not  of  those 
who  believe  that  we  are  born  capable  of  making  perfect 
up-and-down  movements  of  fingers,  from  the  knuckle 
joint,  and  therefore  do  not  need  to  practice  them.  If 
we  consider  a  moment  we  shall  realize  how  seldom  we 
use  all  our  fingers  in  every-day  occupations.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  are  scarcely  ever  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  need  the  most  discipline 
for  piano  playing.  The  fourth  and  fifth- must  be  as 
strong,  flexible  and  agile  as  the  others  in  order  to 
play  the  piano.  These  fingers  nevef  become  properly 
developed  through  the  kneading  and  pressure  process 
alone ;  much  more  action  is  necessary. 

PRELIMINARY  MUSCULAR  TRAINING. 

The  beginner  should  have  preliminary  muscular  and 
finger  training,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  move  the 
fingers  aright,  how  to  secure  correct  conditions  and 
position  of  hands,  arms  and  body.  When  these  are 
secured  he  can  put  fingers  to  keys  with  some  assurance 
of  making  correct  movements.  Let  him  employ  exact 
up-and-down  finger  movements;  when  coupled  with 
supple  condition  of  hands  and  arms  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  a  hard  or  dry  tone.  And  this  balance  of 
linger  action,  the  result  of  perfect  up-and-down  move¬ 
ments,  is  the  first  requirement  in  piano  playing.  It  is 
the  touch  for  trills,  passage  playing,  scales  and  arpeg¬ 
gios.  As  soon  as  may  be,  it  can  be  varied  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  arm  touch  for  chords  and  staccatos  in 
different  forms.  When  the  pure  legato  touch,  made 
with  perfect  balance  of  finger  action,  is  under  control, 
is  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  the  student  can 
study  melody  playing  with  the  kneading  touch. 

Let  us  see  the  common  sense  of  it.  First,  a  thorough 
foundation  of  finger  action,  and  then  whatever  touch 
needed  to  bring  out  the  effects  in  the  music,  which  we 
wish  to  pain,  may  be  employed. 


Four  things  a  man  must  l.arn  tr  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellow  men  sincerely; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 

To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

— Henry  van  Dyke. 
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HOW  SMALL  HANDS  MAY  BE  TRAINED  T( 
PLAY  ARPEGGIO  CHORDS. 


BY  C.  A.  RELl. 


Pupils  with  small  hands,  or  those  with  the  inabilit 
to  stretch  the  ordinary  distances  demanded  in  chor 
or  octavo  playing  always  prove  obstacles  to  the  teache 
The  great  danger  in  prescribing  exercises  for  cond 
tions  of  this  kind  is  that  unless  the  greatest  imagir 
able  care  is  taken  the  hand  may  be  strained  and  ir 
j  tired  in  a  serious  manner.  The  very  moment  the  lea* 
stiffness  or  hardness  is  felt  the  pupil  should  be  ir 
structed  to  stop.  While  playing  the  exercises  I  sugge: 
below,  the  hand,  wrist,  forearm  and  full  arm  shoul 
be  kept  relaxed  every  minute  of  the  time.  In  the  cas 
of  a  very  young  pupil  no  stretch  should  be  attempte 
if  the  pupil  complains  or  even  makes  a  wry  face. 

I  once  had  a  pupil  with  a  very  tiny  hand,  but  whos 
intellectual  attainments  were  such  that  she  was  abl 
to  play  pieces  far  more  difficult  than  some  others  whic 
she  could  not  attempt  solely  because  they  containe 
stretches  covering  intervals  which  her  hand  could  nc 
encompass.  I  tried  many  plans,  but  finally  hit  upo 
the  following,  which  proved  very  effective.  This  is  fo 
a  very  small  hand.  For  larger  hands  an  octave  abov 
th  :  root  of  the  chord  may  be  added. 

\scending : 


fj 


At  first  my  pupil  found  this  extremely  difficult.  But 
by  practicing  just  a  little  at  a  time  she  soon  got  in  l 
position  where  she  could  play  them  fluently,  and  t( 
my  surprise  all  of  her  octave  work  was  vastly  im 
proved.  In  the  cases  of  pupils  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  different  keys  the  practice  of  trans 
posing  the  exercise  into  all  related  keys  will  be  fount 
very  desirable. 


CULTIVATING  REPOSE  IN  PIANO  PLAY- 

ING. 


BY  ALICE  L.  CROCKER. 


Repose  is  only  another  name  for  confidence.  Can 
you  imagine  any  one  having  repose  without  conti-' 
flcnce?  Repose  is  the  beautiful  blossom  which  grows 
from  the  positive  knowledge  that  all  of  one’s  work 
has  been  done  thoroughly — that  all  the  notes  have 
been  learned  correctly' — that  nothing  that  ought  to  have 
been  done  has  been  omitted. 

Anything  that  tends  to  rob  you  of  your  confidence 
will  mar  your  repose.  For  instance,  suppose  you  arc 
obliged  to  play  before  an  audience  composed  of  igno¬ 
rant  people.  The  moment  you  touch  the  piano  they 
commence  to  talk.  With  every  word  your  confidence 
fades.  How  can  you  cultivate  repose  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances?  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  concern  rale 
your  mind  upon  your  music  and,  instead  of  being- 
annoyed,  try  to  make  it  more  and  more  beautiful.  - 
This  may  result  in  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
one  of  your  auditors.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  j 
a  skilled  performer  with  the  right  confidence  can  over¬ 
come  a  roomful  of  gabbling  people  through  the  mighty 
power  of  beauty. 

Think  of  what  you  are  playing.  Fix  in  your  mind 
the  thought  that  you  are  going  to  make  it  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to,  and  you  surely  will  hold  your  audience  and 
your  own  repose. 
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Modern  French  and  German  Opera 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 

Author  of  “A  Critical  History  of  Opera” 

The  Last  of  The  Etude  Series  of  Amvw  ....  ,  , 

oi  Articles  upon  the  History  of  the  Opera, 

especially  prepared  by  noted  authorities 


nn^T°^i»i,N?iTE'  i  is  llle  last  of  11  se>'ies  of  articles 

n®  W1  ,  the  history  of  opera.  These  articles  have 
,n  appearing  monthly  beginning  with  the  January  issue 
The  Etude  in  the  following  order  :  "The  Beginnings 
Opera,  by  H  T.  Finck  ;  "The  Conflict  of  Speech  and 
“f  by  I*  rede  rick  Corder ;  “Modern  Italian  Opera."  by 
,lls  j*  Elson,  and  the  present  article.  In  this  discus- 
1  ii*e  subject  Mr.  Arthur  Elson  has  endeavored  to 
ect  the  opinion  of  the  representative  musical  critics  of 
time,  tempered,  of  course,  by  his  own  individual  obser- 
lons.  ibis  may  not  correspond  with  the  opinions  held 
some  Etude  readers  and  we  must  remind  them  that 
w  Etude  can  not  enter  into  discussions  of  the  merits 
particular  composers  except  in  the  manner  represented 
'separate  articles  of  this  kind  in  which  the  writer  is 
■  >n  full  leeway  to  give  vent  to  ills  own  opinions  without 
-orial  restrictions  of  any  kind.  The  two  opera  issues 
i  B  Eh  he,  January  and  February,  with  the  important 
nementary  articles  in  the  March  and  April  issues  form 
ondensed  reference  library  upon  the  subject  which  de¬ 
es  to  be  preserved  by  all  music  lovers.) 

i 


THE  MAKING  OF  DEBUSSY. 

omk  years  ago  there  was  in  the  Paris  Conservatory 
Jung  man  who  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  orthodox 
(nusic  study.  1  he  chords  and  progressions  that  he 
d  were  very  unusual;  yet  he  said,  “I  do  not  under- 
d  your  harmony,  but  I  do  understand  my  own.” 
s  was  Achille  Claude  Debussy.  He  had  been  de- 
'ed  at  first  for  a  maritime  career;  but  a  lady  friend, 
n-nier  pupil  of  Chopin,  saw  that  he  had  talent,  and 
uaded  his  parents  to  train  him  in  music.  He  had 
a  very  sensitive  ear,  and  could  hear  some  of  the 
•tones,  or  upper  partials,  that  go  with  every  note; 
e  being  inaudible  to  the  average  man. 
hen  he  was  ready  to  graduate  he  tried  for  the 
de  Rome.  At  the  advice  of  a  teacher  he  laid 
for  this  contest,  his  new  system  of  harmony, 
wrote  along  conventional  lines.  He  produced 
ifant  Prodigue,  sometimes  called  a  cantata,  but  now 
i  with  operatic  setting.  Tt  won  the  prize  easily, 
as  melodious  and  well-balanced,  and  was  consid- 
the  most  interesting  score  that  had  come  to  the 
1  es’  attention  for  some  years, 
r  different  is  Pcllcas  and  Mclisande,  the  work  of 
Assy’s  maturity  and  the  concrete  illustration  of  all 
heories.  Before  writing  this  he  had  developed  his 
ij  ’n  songs,  ,  piano  pieces  and  orchestral  works.  He 
^effects  drawn  from  a  scale  of  whole  tones;  he 
orced  certain  overtones  by  high  notes;  be  often 
led  conventional  progressions;  and  be  grouped 
hords  in  a  detached  impressionistic  fashion  that 
■een  aptly  termed  “musical  stippling.”  In  the  songs 
nano  works  this  detached  style  makes  some  very 
'ive  tone-pictures — Jardin  Sous  la  Pluie,  Reflect/ 
LL.au,  and  so  on.  But  the  larger,  works  are  less 
ive.  Debussy’s  sensitive  ear  leads  him  to  effects 
.  e_at  delicacy  in  tone  color,  but  the  school  of  fugi- 
lissonances  which  he  has  built  up  is  too  monoto- 
in  style. 

most  of  us  find  Pel  leas  and  Mclisande  something 
trial.  It  has  not  the  strength  of  a  Bizet,  to  say 
>g  of  a  Wagner.  Its  tortuous  harmonies  form 
eidoscopic  jumble  which  the  musical  ear  cannot 
mirror  into  an  intelligible  design.  This  sort  of 
Jsition  has  been  called  cerebral  music.  It  does 
>uch  the  emotions  at  all— that  is,  not  in  the  way 
he  nobility  of  Beethoven  does,  or  the  richness 
agner.  Ones  brain  is  continually  shocked  in  the 
■  frort  to  bring  its  irregular  harmonies  into  rela- 
>vlth  one  another.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
music  would  he  a  better  term  than  cerebral, 
irain  does  not  really  disentangle  the  harmonic 
’  .  t“e  car  's  tickled  by  its  tortuous  delicacy. 
Ausic  of  Debussy,  then,  appeals  to  those  of  lesser 
d  intellect  and  unemotional  character. 


It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  Debussy’s  music  is  with¬ 
out  beauty,  even  to  the  opposition.’  But  it  is  most 
beautiful,  and  most  popular,  when  it  departs  least  from 
the  ordinary  harmonic  system.  Even  a  dissonance 
s  lould  be  intelligible,  and  Debussy’s  are  not  always  soi 
Ugliness  for  its  own  sake  is  a  morbid  doctrine.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  extravagant  claims  of  Debussy  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  lay  them  open  to  criticism.  According  to  them, 
tlie  new  school  supersedes  everything  that  has  gone 
before.  This  is  as  people  think;  music  is  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  the  world’s  taste  hits  not  abandoned 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Schumann  or  Brahms.  The 
real  question  is  psychological,  in  part.  No- doubt  De¬ 
bussy  is  so  built  that  his  music  does  seem  the  best 
to  him,  unless  we  assume  that  pioneers  like  him  (say 
Strauss  and  Reger,  too)  adopt  a  pose  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Debussy  has  recently  finished  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian,  with  solo,  chorus  and  pantomime  effects. 
It  has  elements  of  strength,  hut  the  composer’s  most 
popular  work  for  the  stage  is  still  IJEnfant  Prodigue. 
in  which  he  wrote  along  the  old  lines.  Other  short 
works  by  him  are  The  Devil  in  the  Belfry  and  The 
Lull  of  the  House  of  Usher. 

PAUL  DUKAS. 

Another  Frenchman  with  modern  tendencies  is  Paul 
Dukas.  His  orchestral  tone-picture.  The  Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,  is  a  deliciously  effective  work  that  has 
made  him  known  through  two  continents.  In  opera 
lie  is  represented  by  Ariane  and  Bluebeard.  The  text 
is  from  Maeterlinck,  and  interesting  enough.  Ariane 
is  Bluebeard  s  sixth  wife,  and  on  opening  the  forbid¬ 
den  chamber  she  hears  from  the  depths  below  the 
voices  of  her  five  predecessors.  She  breaks  the  wall 
of  their  dungeon  and  shows  them  the  way  to  freedom. 
Rater,  in  the  castle  hall,  she  dresses  the  wounds  Blue¬ 
beard  received  from  the  populace,  but  leaves  him  after¬ 
wards.  The  other  wives  stay,  but  he  looks  only  at 
her  as  she  goes.  Moments  of  inaction  and  repetition 
mar  the  work’s  popularity,  but  the  music  is  wonder- 
tully  ingenious.  Set  melodies -are  avoided,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  in  tile  plastic  style  of  the  music  drama.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  shimmering  tone  color,  and  many  fine 
orchestral  touches. 

Another  interesting  opera  is  The  Blue  Forest,  which 
Boston  has  included  in  its  repertoire.  It  is  by  Louis 
Aubert.  It  is  a  fairy  opera,  evidently  an  echo  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  with  a  dash  of  Pierne’s  Children's 
C  rusade  added.  Hop-o’-my-Tluimb  loves  Red  Riding- 
hood  in  the  village  where  they  live,  but  his  father  Is 
very  poor.  The  father  loses  his  children  in  the  woods, 
the  birds  eating  the  cake  crumbs  that  they  strew  on 
ihe  path  to  find  their  way  home  again.  Meanwhile  a 
prince  comes  to  woo  the  princess.  There  is  a  spill¬ 
ing  chorus,  the  princess  pricks  her  finger,  and  she 
is  taken  off  to  become  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Red  Rid- 
inghood,  walking  to  her  grandmother’s,  finds  the  other 
children  in  the  forest.  The  ogre  comes,  but  a  fairy 
taps  a  tree  and  lets  out  some  magic  wine.  When  the 
ogie  is  made  drunk  the  children  take  off  his  seven- 
league  boots;  for  without  these  he  is  powerless,  and 
a  prey  to  their  laughter  when  he  awakes.  The  prince 
comes  and  chains  the  ogre,  taking  the  children  and 
the  hoots  with  him.  The  work  ends  with  the  waking 
of  the  princess.  The  music  is  an  effective  combination 
of  modernity  and  simplicity.  There  is  much  use  of 
guiding  motives,  also  fairly  definite  numbers,  such  as 
a  harvest  song,  the  spinning  chorus  and  a  love  duet 


and  a  Noel  in  the  castle.  The  score  is  striking  and 
interesting,  even  though  the  fairy  tales  are  somewhat 
mixed. 

SAINT  SAENS  AND  MASSENET. 

I  he  less  radical  school  of  composition  is  still  repre¬ 
sented  by  St.  Saens  and  Massenet.  Except  for  Sam¬ 
son  cl  D  alii  a,  the  former’s  operas  are  seldom  heard  out- 
side  of  France.  Massenet  has  been  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect.  Motion  and  Thais  are  well  enough 
known  as  examples  of  his  fluent  style,  while  La  Na- 
varraise  gives  military  realism,  and”  The  Jongleur  of 
A  otre-Dame  (originally  written  for  male  voices  only) 
makes  a  charming  story.  Of  his  newer  works.  Don 
Quixote  seems  most  interesting.  His  orchestration  is 
sometimes  light,  but  his  themes  are  alwavs  graceful 
and  pleasing. 

Many  French  operas  are  in  some  sense  historic  land- 
mat  ks,  even  if  they  are  seldom  performed.  Cesar 
•ranck,  for  instance,  was  the  founder  of  the  modern 
French  school,  and  his  Hulda,  on  a  viking  subject 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Vincent  D’lndy,  his  greatest 
pupil,  has  made  several  incursions  into  opera.  D’lndy’s 
early  attempt,  Les  Burgraves,  was  not  finished,  but  his 
one-act  comedy.  Attendez-Moi  Sous  1'Orme.  has  been 
given  frequently.  His  Lervaal  is  on  a  Druid  subject, 
while  1.  Ltranger,  with  the  scene  in  a  maritime  village, 
is  a  symbolic  story  dealing  with  charity  and  unselfish¬ 
ness.  Chabrier  s  Gwendoline  is  another  viking  subject 
strongly  treated,  while  his  Le  Roi  Ma/gre  Lui  proved 
a  success  in  a  lighter  vein.  Rruneau’s  many  sincere  at¬ 
tempts  at  realism  have  been  somewhat  too  heavy- 
handed  for  the  best  results,  and  his  chief  success  is 
llle  early  Attaque  du  Moulin,  on  a  subject  from  the 
branco- Prussian  war.  Chausson,  whose  early  death 
while  bicycling  was  a  great  loss  to  music,  wrote  the 
grand  opera  I.e  Roi  Artlius,  which  is  full  of  charm¬ 
ing  melody  and  rich  harmony. 

CHARPENTIER’S  “LOUISE.” 

An  opera  that  has  caused  much  discussion  is  Char- 
pcntier  s  Louise.  It  is  the  story  of  a  working  girl 
whose  parents  object  to  her  admirer  and  force  her  to 
choose  between  their  sordid  home  or  a  Bohemian  life 
with  her  lover.  Charpentier  has  lived  in  Montmartre, 
where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  is  practically  a  socialist 
m  his  efforts  to  help  the  working  classes.  Thus  Louise 
becomes  a  protest  against  hard  conditions.  It  is  very 
realistic  i:i  its  scenes,  even  incorporating  the  Parisian 
street  cries  in  its  score.  The  music  is  earnest  and 
sincere,  and  one  may  hope  that  the  world  will  soon 
have  its  often-planned  sequel. 

Delibes  really  belongs  with  an  earlier  school  and 
generation— the  time  of  Godard  and  Lalo.  or  even 
Reyer  and  Offenbach’s  dainty  Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

But  he  deserves  mention,  not  only  for  the  delicate 
charm  of  his  Lakme,  but  for  the  ballet  Coppelia.  The 
ballet  is  a  form  that  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  at  present,  and  may  grow  more  prominent  in 
future.  This  musical  pantomime,  like  melodrama 
(spoken  words  against  music),  has  not  yet  reached 
its  full  possibilities. 

I  here  are  many  other  recent  French  composers  who 
deserve  mention,  though  space  will  not  serve  for  all. 

W  dor,  Dubois,  Bourgauit-Ducoudray,  Pierne  and 
Coquard  have  all  tried  their  hand  at  opera.  Camille 
Frlanger,  Georges  Hue  and  Gabriel  Dupont  have  all 
written  popular  works.  Raoul  Laparra’s  Habanera 
and  Quo  Vadis,  by  Jean  Nougues.  are  known  in  several 
countries.  The  styles  vary,  but  the  operas  are  alL 
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more  or  less  representative  of  the  two  schools — the 
conservative  vein  of  Massenet  and  St.  Saens,  or  the 
more  modern  radicalism  of  Debussy  and  Dukas. 


WAGNER’S  FOLLOWERS. 

with  its  modernism  and  music  dramas, 


If  France, 

shows  some  Wagnerian  influence,  Germany  naturally 
displays  this  in  a  much  greater  degree.  There  were 
many  efforts  to  create  a  Wagner  school  before  it  was 
discovered  that  Wagner  succeeded  by  genius  rather 
than  method.  Thus  when  he  died,  Cyril  Kistler  was 
looked  upon  as  his  probable  successor ;  but  time  has 
not  ratified  that  verdict.  His  Kunihild  has  a  legendary 
subject,  but  without  the  beauty  of  the  Wagnerian  li¬ 
brettos;  and  the  music  is  decidedly  without  the  Wag¬ 
nerian  greatness’.  Other  works  by  Kistler  are  Eulen- 
spiegel,  Baldur's  Death  and  the  idyllic  Du 
Honigmond,  while  Roslein  tin  I  fag  is  an  echo 
of  Die  Meistersinger. 

Max  Schillings  is  another  unfortunate  fol¬ 
lower  of  Wagner.  His  Ingwelde  is  one  more 
of  the  viking  works  that  came  in  the  wake  of 
Tristan,  while  Der  Pfeifer  tag  was  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  a  Meistersinger  atmosphere. 

Schillings  has  done  better  work  in  the  field 
of  orchestra  and  cantata. 

August  Bungert  went  Wagner’s  Ring  two 
better  and  planned  a  Hexology — a  set  of  six 
works  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Achilles  and  Klytemnestra  are  from  the  for¬ 
mer,  while  the  latter  offers  Kirke,  Nausikaa. 

Odysseus’  Return  and  Odysseus’  Death, 

There  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  material  in 
these  subjects — all  the  gamut  of  human  pas¬ 
sion,  set  in  scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  classic  charm.  The  librettos  are 
captivating,  thanks  to  Homer.  If  Bungert 
has  not  given  them  the  music  of  a  very  great 
genius  there  is  still  time  for  some  other  com¬ 
poser  to  do  that. 

Siegfried  Wagner,  as  son  of  his  father,  is 
surely  entitled  to  model  his  works  on  those 
of  the  Bayreuth  master.  But  he  has  met 
with  more  failures  than  the  others — perhaps 
because  he  has  written  more  operas.  Their 
subjects  are  almost  all  drawn  from  Teutonic 
legends,  sometimes  those  dealing  with  animals. 

The  Vengeance  of  the  Black  Swans  is  the 
most  recent.  His  first  work,  Der  B’dren- 
hauter,  dealt  with  a  hero  who  wandered  about 
wrapped  in  a  bearskin ;  and  in  a  Munich 
carnival  the  composer  was  caricatured  as  a 
man  in  a  bearskin  grasping  at  a  laurel  wreath 
that  was  always  drawn  up  just  out  of  his 
reach.  But  if  his  operas  fail  as  a  whole, 
they  may  still  contain  much  good  music; 
and  excerpts  from  them,  when  given  in  con¬ 
cert,  have  met  with  decided  praise  from  the 
critics. 

An  opera  along  original  lines  is  Der  Evan- 
gelimann,  by  Wilhelm  Kienzl.  Its  plot  is 
based  on  a  real  case  drawn  from  the  Austrian 
village  of  Gottweih.  Two  brothers,  Mathias 
and  Johannes,  love  the  same  girl,  Martha. 

Her  choice  of  Mathias  angers  Johannes,  who 
sets  fire  to  a  farm  building  where  the  lovers 
are  meeting,  and  then  denounces  Mathias  as 
the  incendiary.  Mathias  is  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
imprisonment  in  spite  of  Martha’s  efforts.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  Mathias  returns  to  find  his  brother 
dying  and  forgives  him.  The  music  is  excellent  and 
the  plot  exciting;  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  opera 
has  been  translated  into  seven  languages,  and  per¬ 
formed  in  many  countries.  Kienzl’s  other  operas  in¬ 
clude  the  Hindoo  subject,  Urvasi,  the  romantic  Heil¬ 
man  der  Nan,  and  the  tragi-comedy  Don  Quixote. 


kinder,  written  first  in  1896,  bids  fair  to  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  his  earlier  success.  It  is  the  story  of  a  prince  and 
a  goose  girl,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  She  lives 
with  a  witch,  and  is  perhaps  an  enchanted  princess, 
but  at  any  rate  has  true  nobility  of  character.  The 
people  of  Hellabrun,  seeking  a  ruler,  are  told  by  the 
witch  that  their  ruler  will  enter  the  city  at  noon  on 
the  next  day.  The  prince  has  been  put  to  work  as  a 
swineherd,  and  at  noon  the  goose  girl  enters  and  finds 
him.  But  the  people,  wi.h  few  exceptions,  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  their  royalty  and  they  are  driven  out.  After 
many  wanderings,  they  suffer  cold  and  hunger.  A 
minstrel,  one  of  those  who  appreciated  their  true  char¬ 
acter,  leads  the  people  in  search  of  them,  but  comes 
too  late,  as  the  pair  have  died  after  eating  a  poisoned 
loaf  left  by  the  witch.  The  plot  is  allegorical,  showing 


elfin  opera  with  much  delicate  music.  Die  Ahreise  is 
pretty  story  of  an  indifferent  married  couple  who  a 
brought  to  appreciate  each  other  by  the  unwelcor 
attentions  of  an  outsider.  Kain  is  an  impressive  one-; 
opera  of  the  realistic  school.  Der  Improvisator  is  bas< 
on  Victor  Hugo’s  Angelo,  Tyrant  of  Padua.  Die  Ve 
schenkte  Frau  is  D’ Albert's  latest  dramatic  work,  tlnui 
it  is  hardly  out  as  yet.  All  the  early  works  are  exc< 
lent,  but  by  far  the  most  popular  of  his  operas  is  Tie 
land,  at  present  one  of  the  most  frequently  heard  sta; 
works  in  Germany.  It  is  based  on  a  Spanish  story, 
which  the  intrigues  of  a  wicked  lowland  Alcalde  a 
balked  by  true  love,  which  afterwards  takes  refuge 
the  purer  air  of  the  mountains. 

Among  many  modern  composers  Hugo  Wolf 
known  by  Der  Corrcgidor.  Heinrich  Zoellner’s  Sunk 
Bell  and  other  works  show  artistic  met 
Hans  Plitzner  has  written  Der  Arinc  He i 
rich  Die  Rose  vom  Licbesgarten  and  otl: 
good  works.  Leo  Blech  produced  a  stro 
bit  of  village  intrigue  called  Das  War  h 
and  more  recently  the  lively  comic  opera  Ve 
siegelt.  Ilsebill  is  a  bright  fairy  opera  by 
Klose,  and  Gugeline  and  Lobetans  are  < 
tales  set  by  Ludwig  Thuille.  Julius  Bittne 
Der  Musi  leant  and  Der  Berg  see  are  more  r 
cent  successes.  These  are  enough  to  sh< 
that  German  opera  is  now  original  and 
longer  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  inim 
able  models. 


■  Camille  Saint-Saens.  Ambroise  Thomas. 

Hector  Berlioz.  Charles  Gounod.  Claude  A.  Debussy. 

Jules  Massenet.  Georges  Bizet. 


HUMPERDINCK’S  SUCCESS. 

But  the  most  popular  of  recent  German  operas  is 
surely  Hansel  and  Crete’.  Engelbert  Humperdinck  the 
composer,  is  a  devout  Wagnerian,  but  not  an  imitator. 
The  plot  of  this  opera  is  too  well  known  to  need  tell¬ 
ing  following  as  it  does  fairly  closely  the  story  in 
•Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales.  The  music  demands  constant 
praise  for  its  straightforward  expression,  its  charmingly 
melodic  character,  and  its  happy  combination  of  variety 
and  simplicity.  It  echoes  faithfully,  and  with  sympa¬ 
thetic  accuracy,  the  spirit  of  the  plot,  and  charms  the 
auditor  back  into  fairyland. 

Humperdinck’s  other  works,  written  chiefly  for  family 
reunions,  include  Dornroschen,  Saint-Cyr  and  Die  Sie- 
ben  Geislein.  But  these  are  unfamiliar,  and  his  Moor¬ 
ish  Rhapsody  not  great.  Now,  however,  his  Kbnigs- 


that  true  nobility  is  not  always  noticed  or  acknowledged. 
The  music  is  one  continuous  stream  of  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages. 

Karl  Goldmark  seems  to  belong  to  a  preceding  gener¬ 
ation,  but  has  been  active  almost  to  the  present.  His 
first  great  success  was  The  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  fa-  < 
miliar  anecdote  tells  us  that  Goldmark,  when  asked  who 
he  was,  said,  “I  am  the  composer  of  The  Queen  of 
Sheba,”  The  stranger  then  asked  “Does  that  position 
carry  much  salary?’’  But  the  opera  made  such  a  furore 
that  soon  it  became  familiar  to  almost  everybody. 

Goldmark’s  later  works  show  much  excellence  and 
variety  of  style.  Merlin  is  a  richly  orchestrated  work, 
and  Heimchen  am  Herd,  Dickens’  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
is  fully  as  melodious  as  Hansel  and  Gretel  which  it 
followed.  Later  works  of  Goldmark  are  Die  Kriegsge- 
fangene  treating  of  Achilles  and  Briseis  Gate  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  Der  Fremdling  and  The  Winters  Tale. 


D’ALBERT’S  TRIUMPH. 

Eugen  D’Albert  is  a  composer  who  has  achieved  nota¬ 
ble  success  in  opera.  His  first  venture  was  The  Ruby. 
based  on  Hebbel’s  version  of  an  Oriental  tale.  Ghis- 
monda  is  a  tragic  story  of  love  between  a  princess  and 
a  young  man  of  noble  nature,  but  low  degree,  who  is 
ready  to  die  rather  than  reveal  her  secret.  Gemot  is  an 


RICHARD  STRAUSS. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  Richard  Strati 
His  first  work,  Guntram,  is  modeled  sorr 
what  on  Tannhduser,  and  is  seldom  hea 
now.  Feuersnot  is  a  more  interesting  sco 
and  has  some  of  the  rich  harmony  that  mar 
Strauss  at  his  best.  Then  came  the  instr 
mental  deluge,  in  the  shape  of  Salome  ai 
Elektra.  To  criticize  these  is  much  like  poii 
ing  out  some  of  the  faults  of  the  compose 
orchestral  works.  The  program  idea,  push 
too  far  in  Don  Quixote  and  the  Domes 
Symphony,  is  perfectly  suited  to  opera 
music,  which  should  he  descriptive  by  natu 
Yet  evbn  here  Strauss  is  too  often  object! 
He  will  echo  the  footsteps  of  a  sacrificial  pi 
cession,  but  he  will  not  give  us  the  bro 
sweeps  of  emotion  that  a  Wagner  us> 
Neither  does  he  show  Wagnerian  beauty, 
spite  of  a  more  complex  orchestration ;  a 
the  noisy  score  often  drowns  the  voic 
These  operas  do  show  a  large  unity  and 
tremendous  intensity  of  dramatic  effect,  1 
their  faults  prevent  them  from  becomi 
widely  popular,  and  in  number  of  per  fori 
ances  they  fall  very  far  behind  a  more  r 
tional  work  like  Tiefland.  Der  Rosenkavali 
that  was  to  be  a  second  Marriage  of  Fiya 
in  popularity,  meets  the  same  fate,  and 
rated  as  “good  in  sports.”  The  German  Er 
press  gave  it  a  deserved  rebuke  by  maki 
Strauss  leave  out  some  of  the  more  risq 
parts  of  the  plot ;  and  one  may  even  suspt 
that  they  were  included  at  first  as  a  che 
method  of  drawing  attention.  Ariadne  ■ 
Naxos  has  already  been  noticed  in  The  Etude. 
is  put  by  Hofmannsthal  as  an  entertainment  at  t 
end  of  his  version  of  Moliere’s  comedy,  Le  Bourgei 
Gentilhomme.  It  is  a  serious  w'ork,  and  the  left-ov 
bits  of  the  comedy  that  occur  in  it  are  used  to  ma 
a  good  contrast.  Those  who  have  looked  over  t 
■ypusic  call  it  very  charming,  wi.h  a  succession  of  ri 
melodies  at  the  wedding  of  Ariadne  and  Baccln 
Strauss  can  write  beautifully,  and  we  know  that  he  d 
in  his  songs;  but  it  will  be  almost  a  new  departu 
for  him  to  do  so  in  opera. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  schools  show's  us  thj 
many  forms  of  opera  are  to  be  found,  instead  of  tl 
Wagner  school  that  people  once  expected.  In  I  ran 
we  may  find  almost  everything,  from  the  sugar  of  M*l 
senet  to  the  bitters  of  Debussy ;  while  German  ope f 
gives  us  at  the  same  time  the  milk  of  human  kindne 
in  Hansel  and  Gretel,  and  the  strong  draught  of  P'A 
sion  in  Elektra.  We  find  motives,  as  in  Wagnejl 
w'orbs,  or  the  plastic  and  motiveless  scores  of  l‘ren 
music  drama,  or  even  opera  of  earlier  schools  and  moj 
definite  numbers.  Tristan  has  not  abolished  Faust  j 
Carmen:  and  any  composer  who  writes  interesting  nil- 
has  his  chance  of  success  at  present,  no  matter 
method  he  employs. 


whi 


“Electicism  in  art  is  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 
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THE  ETUDE 


In  Philadelphia,  late  in  the  seventies,  I  first  saw 
cl  heard  Ole  Bull.  My  vivid  recollections  of  the 
in  and  his  music  make  me  desire  to  part  the  tissue 
romance  that  has  been  woven  about  him  and 
zeal  the  real  Ole  Bull,  a  personality  well  deserving 
ention. 

It  had  come  in  my  way  to  hear  him  much  dis¬ 
used  by  musicians.  His  art  had  been  pronounced 
ifice,  his  dazzling  effects,  charlatanism,  and 
merous  incidents  cited  to  illustrate  his  lack  of 
ious  musicianship,  among  these  his  displeasure 
h  a  certain  orchestra  that  failed  to  grasp  his 
entions,  when  these  were  so  inadequately  indi- 
ed  the  composer  alone  could  have  interpreted 
m.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  heard  the  most 
'ravagant  praise  of  his  colossal  technique,  superb 
e,  unrivalled  staccato,  splendid  power  of  singing 
the  violin,  and  marvelous  control  of  his  audi- 
es. 

HIS  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONALITY. 

Vhen  circumstances  finally  led  me  to  meet  Ole 
II,  all  unfavorable  impressions  I  had  in  regard  to 
1  were  speedily  dissipated  in  the  presence  of  this 
inguished-looking  gentleman  with  his  cordial, 
dly  words  and  manner,  his  benevolent,  paternal 
le,  and  his  air  of  high  breeding  combined  with 
simplicity  that  belongs  to  it.  His  invitation  to 
with  him  and  his  wife  to  his  concert  at  the 
idemy  of  Music  I  gladly  accepted, 
very  seat  in  the  body  of  the  house  being  taken, 
of  the  stage  chairs  was  assigned  to  me.  With 
■tic  step  Ole  Bull  passed  me  on  his  way  to  the 
it,  where  he  stood,  lithe  and  erect,  bowing  right 
left,  with  princely  graciousness,  his  face  beam- 
There  was  no  reminder  of  his  almost  seventy 
rs  in  the  manly  grace  of  his  carriage  and  pose, 
in  the  vigor  and  delicacy  of  his  stroke,  as,  after 
ding  his  ear  to  the  strings  he  softly  plucked,  his 
in  nestled  in  its  place,  and  he  set  in  motion  the 
r  which  was  so  much  heavier  than  other  bows 
powerful  muscles  were  needed  to  wield  it. 

SOME  FORGIVABLE  FAULTS. 

n  his  program  was  a  concerto  by  Nardini,  Tar- 
•s  favorite  pupil,  a  graceful  composition,  tinged 
i  exaggerated  sentimentalism.  Ole  Bull  gave  it 
doring  of  his  own,  and  I  remember  being  im- 
sed  by  his  singing  tone,  as  well  as  noticing  occa- 
al  lacks  of  purity  of  intonation.  The  audience 
ized  no  flaws;  both  hearing  and  vision  were  be¬ 
lied  by  the  tall,  nobly-built  virtuoso,  as  he  stood 
ely  at  work,  his  large,  blue  eyes  now  scintillat- 
1  sparks  of  glowing  light,  now  half,  now  entirely 
I  ed,  his  sensitive  face  illustrating  every  nuance 
I  he  music,  his  silvery  locks  falling  about  his 
ndid  head.  Over  his  own  compositions  on  the 
;  tram  he  cast  so  dazzling  a  glamor  I  could  not 
yze  them  until  later. 

!  1(ling  an  encore  piece,  a  Norwegian  melody,  he 
his  bow  over  the  strings  long  after  the  sound 
!  ceased.  While  the  house  still  rang  with  ap- 
I  se,  he  softly  whispered,  as  he  passed  me:  “Did 
S  I  play  it  finely  on  the  public?”  Soon  comments 
heard  on  the  refinement  of  an  ear  that  could 
nguish  tones  inaudible  to  others.  One  imagina- 
l  person  thought  she  had  detected  an  ethereal 
mur  to  the  last,  admitting  that  she  might  have 
i  influenced  by  the  impression  of  angelic  song 
ored  on  the  artist’s  face.  How  Ole  Bull  laughed 
a  I  repeated  this  to  him!  If  he  were  a  char- 
^  was  certainly  of  an  innocent  type. 


In  the  autumn  of  1879  I  met  Ole  Bull  again,  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  where  I  had  gone  in  quest  of  health, 
and  where  he  was  passing  some  weeks  in  his  Madi¬ 
son  home,  a  beautiful  place  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Mendota,  later  purchased  by  the  State  as  a  guber¬ 
natorial  residence.  What  is  now  the  Governor’s 
drawing-room  was  the  music-room  of  Ole  Bull,  mod¬ 
eled  by  him  according  to  correct  acoustic  principles. 


OLE  BULL  IN  OLD  AGE. 

Here  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  accompany  on  the 
piano  this  artist  from  Norseland.  He  had  been  told 
?  could  read  notes  readily,  he  said,  and  he  urged 
me  to  his  Chickering  Concert  Grand  the  first  time 
I  entered  his  house.  We  played  then  and  often 
afterward  his  favorite  Mozart  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin,  one  of  them  the  A  major,  six-eight  time 
signature,  Allegro  molto,  and  an  Andante  gracioso 
theme  ith  variations.  He  cherished  profound 
reverence  for  Mozart,  declared  there  could  be  no 
loftier  expression  of  human  thought  and  aspiration 
than  in  his  works,  and  had  been  complimented  by 
the  master’s  widow  for  his  thorough  understanding 
of  her  husband’s  compositions.  I  certainly  never 
heard  a  Mozart  sonata,  especially  the  slow  move¬ 
ments,  played  better  than  by  him. 

HIS  LACK  OF  RESPECT  FOR  BEETHOVEN. 

With  Beethoven  he  was  less  happy.  Once  when 
we  tried  Op.  30,  No.  3,  he  skipped  passages,  and 
breaking  in  at  the  wrong  place  interrupted  piano 
solo  phrases.  In  Mozart  he  would  not  even  have 
variations  for  piano  alone  omitted,  calling  every  note 


) 
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I  cried,  “pray  consider  Mr.  Beethoven.”  He  laughed. 
“Good!  You  are  right  to  call  me  to  account.  Let 
us  try  again.”  Soon  he  laid  down  his  bow.  He  was 
not  in  the  mood  for  Beethoven  he  said. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  he  rarely  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  this  master.  Once  he  played  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  with  Liszt,  at  a  London  Philhar¬ 
monic  Society  concert,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
piece  of  plate,  although  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
among  critics  in  regard  to  the  performance.  If  he 
managed  to  pull  through  satisfactorily,  it  was  due 

u  r',SZt,'S  influence  on  his  impressionable  nature. 
He  liked  to  tell  of  christening  the  Cellini  Caspar  da 
Salo  violin  by  playing  the  Kreutzer  with  Mendels¬ 
sohn  in  Liszts  presence;  how  well  he  did  not  men¬ 
tion. 

HIS  FAVORITE  VIOLINS. 

Moving  to  and  lro,  in  his  music-room,  with  spring¬ 
ing  step,  every  fibre  of  his  being  alive  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  he  introduced  to  me  the  weird,  plaintive,  strong 
and  soulful  folk-songs  and  dances  of  his  native  land 
now  woven  together  and  blended  with  his  own  orig¬ 
inal  melodies,  some  of  them  improvised  for  the 
occasion,  others  composed  earlier  and  including  his 
beautiful,  popularly  known  Chalet  Girl’s  Sunday. 
Sometimes  his  violin  was  unaccompanied,  sometimes 
he  had  me  supply  a  piano  accompaniment,  often  in¬ 
dicating  the  chords  he  wished. 

He  used  the  Zoller  Gaspar  da  Salo,  his  chief  con¬ 
cert  violin  after  1862.  It  had  admirable  singing 
qualities,  but  was  inferior  in  nobility  of  volume  to 
the  Josef  Guarnerius  del  Gesu,  labeled  1742,  with 
which  he  had  scored  the  triumphs  of  quarter  of  a 
century  before  presenting  it  to  his  son  Alexander. 
The  latter  frequently  had  it  at  my  home,  and 
brought  out  its  tone  with  fine  effect  in  his  father’s 
favorite  music. 

Alexander  Bull  was  Ole  Bull's  son  by  his  first 
wife,  a  French  lady,  and  was  very  sensitive  to  his 
father’s  magnetism.  As  a  child  he  was  so  bewitched 
at  hearing  this  adored  parent  play  Stradella’s  Prayer. 
he  burst  into  song,  bringing  upon  himself  a  severe 
rebuke.  He  next  heard  his  father  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
after  the  Oleana  disaster,  in  Paganini’s  Witches’ 
Dance,  and  was  grievously  disappointed.  The  tones 
of  a  single  violin  were  poor  compared  with  the 
bewildering  orchestral  effects  the  fame  of  Ole  Bull 
had  led  him  to  expect. 


"Some  years  later,  at  the  Bergen  National  The¬ 
atre  lie  had  founded,  so  Alexander  wrote  to  me, 

I  heard  father  play  the  same  composition.  The 
witches  and  all  their  paraphernalia  seemed  to  sur¬ 
round  him,  as  his  long  hair  fell  over  his  face.  When 
I  thanked  him,  he  gazed  at  me  with  a  haggard,  far- 
off  look."  Alexander  remembers  listening  to  his 
father,  in  1878,  play  Paganini’s  second  concerto, 
when,  during  the  Andante,  the  E  string  snapped, 
but  Ole  Bull,  ever  ready  for  an  emergency,  con¬ 
tinued  to  climb  on  the  A  string  to  the  admiration 
of  all  who  had  noticed  the  mishap.  “At  that 
period,”  wrote  Alexander,  “father  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  one  who  had  returned  to  earth  after  a  long 
absence,  and  was  striving  to  give  utterance  to  his 
strange  experiences.” 

A.  typical  representative  of  the  romantic  virtuoso 
period,  Ole  Bull  used  to  say  he  wished  to  raise  a 
curtain,  when  he  played,  that  his  hearers  might 
view  what  was  in  his  mind.  Three  influences 
moulded  his  genius:  love  of  fatherland;  Italian 
music,  with  its  ingratiating  melodies  and  flimsy 
architecture,  much  en  vogue,  in  the  early  thirties, 
when  the  young  Norwegian  genius  first  went 
abroad,  ripe  for  decisive  impressions;  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  individuality  of  Paganini,  which  after  they  met 
in  1839,  led  Ole  Bull  to  practice  the  more  remote 
and  singular  difficulties  of  the  violin,  until  he  be¬ 
came  a  second  whimsical  wizard  of  the  bow. 


OLE  BULL’S  STYLE. 

Tie  acquired  a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  By  means 
of  a  level  bridge  and  flat  finger  board,  he  gained 
an  original  way  of  playing  four  separate  voices  at 
once.  His  large  bow  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  staccato  which  critics  unhesitatingly  extolled. 
Apart  from  certain  songs,  his  compositions  lacked 
structure,  were  never  fully  written  out  and  depended 
on  his  warm,  noble  cantabile  and  his  magnetism 
for  success.  His  genuinely  Italian  Mother’s  Prayer, 
his  Norwegian  and  other  compositions,  he  played 
with  convincing  skill. 


THE  ETUDE 
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HIS  LIMITED  FIELD. 

Although  able  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased 
with  his  violin,  being  a  child  oi  moods,  his  uncurbed 
spirit  only  moved  him  to  undertake  what  struck 
his  fancy,  i  lie  newer  German  tendency  did  not  at¬ 
tract  him.  Beethoven  remained  to  him,  for  the 
most  part,'  an  unknown  quantity,  the  Mendelssohn 
violin  concerto  found  no  place  on  his  programs, 
and  Wagner  was  positively  repugnant  to  him.  He 
could  not  quite  forgive  his  son  Alexander  for 
enjoying  Lohengrin. 


HOW  OLE  BULL  HELD  THE  VIOLIN. 

(This  illustration,  which  is  used  by  permission  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  taken  from  “The  Life 
of  Ole  Bull.”  Bull’s  method  of  holding  the  violin  has 
been  widely  discussed.) 

In  the  present  day  of  giant  virtuosi,  this  man 
of  Norway  could  not  be  called  the  world’s  master 
violinist,  nor  was  it  as  such  he  won  his  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  everywhere.  It  is  as 
the  patriot,  the  seer,  the  father  of  what  his  country 
has  achieved  that  he  is  and  ever  will  be  honored. 
Born  February  5,  1810,  he  grew  up  with  the  growth 
of  Norway  under  its  independent  constitution,  and 
became  saturated  with  the  idea  of  her  glorious  past, 
present  and  future.  When  he  earned  a  place  in 
the  world,  he  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was 
a  representative  of  Norway.  Wherever  he  went 
he  talked  of  the  land,  its  gifted  people,  majestic 
scenery  and  health-giving  climate,  told  its  spicy 
folk-tales,  played  its  stirring  music,  and  turned  the 
world’s  attention  to  his  sturdy  little  fatherland. 

Much  of  the  promise  he  say  has  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  genius  of  his  beloved  home  land  has  been 
recognized. 


MUSICAL  “TEMPERAMENT”  AND  EXCITA¬ 
BILITY. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  measured 
utterances  or  impassioned  eloquence  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  orator  and  the  rantings  of  a  street  “politician” 
with  anarchic  tendencies,  and  the  difference  is  realized 
by  practically  everybody.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
people  don’t  seem  to  understand  that  the  same  differ¬ 
ence  exists  between  the  musician  who  is  an  artist  and 
the  musical  “ranter”  who  makes  up  in  fervor  what  he 
lacks  in  understanding  and  execution. 

No  piece  of  music  is  played  perfectly  unless  there  is 
present  a  perfect  sense  of  rhythm,  not  only  as  regards 
each  separate  measure,  but  also  each  musical  sentence. 
There  must  also  be  genuine  sentiment  present,  but  this 
must  be  kept  in  bounds  so  that  each  climax  is  duly  and 
properly  brought  out.  The  player  should  have  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  music  theory  to  bring  out  any  little 
points  of  “imitation,  etc.,  concealed  in  the  inner  parts, 
and  beauty  of  tone  should  always  be  present.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  playing  in  which  senti¬ 
ment  and  intelligence  are  evenly  balanced  and  playing 
marred  by  exaggerated  emphasis  on  wrong  notes,  or 
unimportant  beats,  which  is  often  supposed  to  represent 
“feeling*’ 


SPRINGTIDE  IN  OUR  MUSIC. 

BY  LULA  M.  LARRABEE. 

One  touch  o’f  nature  makes  (he  whole  world  kin. 

— 8  ha  k  cape  a  re . 

With  the  coming  of  spring  a  freshness  seems  to 
cover  everything.  The  sky  is  colored  anew ;  the  green 
of  the  maples,  the  pink  of  the  apple  trees  are  fresh, 
and  many-hued  flowers  bedeck  the  brown  old  earth. 
Cast  aside  the  old  view  of  life  and  look  with  new 
eyes;  tune  the  strings  of  your  heart  to  a  new  song, 
for  spring  is  here;  music  is  everywhere,  and  we  can 
hear  laughing,  wind-awakened  melodies  whenever  we 
stop  to  listen.  Even  humdrum  scales  take  on  new  life 
when  played  to  the  rhythm  of  a  falling  leaf.  The 
exercise  breathes  with  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and 
the  ripple  of  the  brook  sounds  through  all. 

brom  the  window  one  can  see  an  apple  tree  with  its 
wealth  of  pink  blossoms.  Every  now  and  then  a  petal 
falls,,  and,  slowly  turning,  shows  first  this  side,  then 
that.  I  here  is  no  sudden,  awkward  movement;  all  is 
graceful  and  lovely.  Carry  in  mind  the  falling  petal 
when  playing  the  scales.  Let  each  note  in  the  scale 
be  a  turning  of  the  leaf,  with  no  sudden  jar  to  mar  it. 

I  hen  begin  again.  A  sudden  breeze  springs  up,  send¬ 
ing  the  petal  quickly  on  its  way  to  the  ground,  but 
still  with  its  graceful,  airy  movement.  Again  play  the 
scale,  but  faster  this  time,  to  match  the  speed  of  the 
falling  leaf.  Once  more  begin.  A  strong  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing  now,  and  lo !  thousands  of  snowy  petals  fill  the 
air,  and  the  notes  of  the  scale  ripple  joyously  over, 
each  other  in  their  mad  play  as  leaves  in  the  wind. 

A  small  youngster  came  to  me  the  other  day  for  his 
regular  music  hour.  He  was  fresh  from  a  game  of 
ball  and  was  more  interested  in  that  than  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  I  was  trying  to  teach  him.  The  small,  unruly 
fingers  slipped  from  one  key  to  another,  more  often 
striking  the  wrong  one  than  the  right,  and  finally  end¬ 
ing  in  a  nerve-racking  discord  that  brought  a  smoth¬ 
ered  “O !”  from  both  player  and  listener. 

“Jack,  what  is  the  matter?”  I  asked. 

“O,  I  don’t  know,  I  just  hate  that  piece;  I  don’t 
play  it  wrong,  but  my  fingers  slip  into  the  wrong 
places.” 

"What  have  you  been  doing  this  afternoon,  Jack?” 
“Playing  ball.  It’s  great,  I  tell  you  what,  teacher, 
when  I  grow  up  and  can  do  as  I  like,  I’m  goin’  to  play 
ball  all  the  time.” 

“Do  you  have  hard  work  hanging  onto  the  ball, 
Jack?” 

“O,  no,  ma’am,  when  I  once  git  aholt  of  it,  I  hang 
on  for  real  life.”  • 

He  was  waxing  warm  on  the  subject  and  exercises 
were  forgotten.  Presently  I  said. 

Jack,  my  boy,  I  want  you  to  play  a  new  game  of 
ball  now.” 

The  merry  eyes  brightened  and  a  joyful  “O !” 
escaped  him. 

“Your  balls  are  the  notes  and  I  want  you  to  throw 
these  and  catch  them  again  and  be  sure  they  don’t 
slip  out  of  your  fingers.” 

It  took  but  a  second  for  him  to  catch  the  spirit.  Such 
a  bounding  of  notes  was  never  heard  before.  If  one 
slipped  away  the  little  catcher  would  immediately  go 
back  and  pick  it  up.  When  the  hour  was  over  and 
the  little  fellow  free  again,  he  surprised  me  by  saying, 
That’s  lots  of  fun,  teacher,  let  me  do  it  again  some¬ 
time.” 

It  is  not  the  mere  playing  of  the  notes  that  makes 
the  musician — it  is  breathing  into  our  music,  our  hopes, 
our  desires,  our  ambitions — it  is  the  pouring  out  of 
the  best  in  our  lives.  So  when  the  breath  of  spring 
is  in  the  air  and  we  feel  that  it  is  good  to  be  alive,  let 
us  carry  this  feeling  with  us  when  we  shut  ourselves  up 
for  lessons  or  study  hour. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  ROBIN. 

Often  a  sense  of  oppression  will  steal  over  us  and 
our  efforts  seem  in  vain.  When  such  times  come  to 
me,  I  remember  the  lesson  the  robin  taught.  It  was  a 
dreary  afternoon  when  the  rains  of  March  were  hold¬ 
ing  sway.  1  seated  u-vself  at  a  window  to  see  if  I 
could  fine  inspiration  in  any  living  thing.  I  had  tried 
to  practic..,  but  it  was  like  “Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left 
out."  Lessons  had  seemed  a  failure.  Suddenly  a 
plump  robn.  .  ed-breast  flew  to  the  ground.  His  whole 
body  looked  drenched,  but  he  didn’t  mind.  He  hadn’t 
any  home  and  it  was  cold,  but  he  didn’t  care.  With 
head  thrown  hack  he  poured  out  his  song.  Joyfully 
he  told  of  the  coming  spring;  he  told  his  whole  story 
of  love  in  that  one  song.  And  he  was  doing  it  all  by 


faith;  he  knew  the  sun  would  shine  again;  he  knt 
his  mates  would  soon  fly  north  and  meet  him. 

If  all  could  be  filled  with  love  and  faith  and  if  \ 
could  weave  this  love  and  faith  into  our  music  durii 
life’s  spring,  then,  when  the  hot  ’  breath  of  summ 
scorches  the  blossoms  of  hope  that  cluster  aroui 
our  lives  and  lays  ambition  low,  we  could  turn  to  th 
music  which  would  be  to  us  a  fountain  of  spring;  \ 
could  feel  again  the  green  grass  beneath  our  feet  ai 
hear  the  ripple  of  the  brook. 

In  the  autumn  of  life,  when  the  golden  fruits  a 
gathered  about  us  and  the  only  tinge  of  sorrow  is  th 
this  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  decay,  the  breath  of  sprii 
in  our  music  would  recall  the  time  when  life  was  ; 
before  us  and  the  memory  would  bring  back  the  far 
of  old. 

And,  at  last,  when  the  snows  of  winter  chill  \ 
and  we  feel  our  feet  slowly  but  surely  approachir 
the  river ;  when  the  bowed  heads  and  gray  locks  reinin 
us  of  the  coming  parting,  then  the  songs  of  you! 
would  come  to  us  once  more — the  spirit  of  spring  lor 
past  would  bring,  not  only  memories,  but  hopes  ane 
for  what  lies  before  us  in  the  great  unknown.  Tin 
the  picture  is  robbed  of  its  gray  shadows,  and  tl 
sunlight  of  spring  shines  over  all. 


LITTLE  KNOWN  MUSICAL  FACTS. 


BY  J.  M.  ALI.ISON. 


In  1454  musicians  were  “impressed” — that  i 
forced  by  law — into  the  service  of  the  Chapel  Roy; 
and  cathedrals  in  England;  and  this  practice  cor 
tinued  until  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  foundet 
upon  the  tetrachord — a  musical  interval  which  w 
now  call  a  perfect  fourth,  as  from  G  to  C.  Th 
intervals  of  the  third  and  sixth,  upon  which  al 
modern  music  is  largely  based  were  not  regarde< 
with  favor.  I  he  tones  within  the  interval  of  th 
tetrachord  were  extremely  variable  and  include* 
quarter  tones  as  well  as  half  and  whole  tones. 

The  Russians  sometimes  amuse  themselves  b' 


band.’’  Each  performer  produces  only-  one  not 
which  he  plays  whenever  it  occurs  in  the  music. 


While  hymns  as  we  know  them  to-day  are  ; 
comparative  recent  innovation  in  church  service' 
they  are  a  very  ancient  institution  and  existed  lonj, 
before  the  Christian  era.  Many  important  collec 
tions  of  hymns  date  back  to  about  500  years  befon 
Christ  though  of  course  hymns  existed  long  before 
that  period.  Among  the  collections  which  liavt 
come  down  to  us  from  then  are  the  Sanscrit 
Rig-V eda.  a  Chinese  Book  of  Odes,  the  Buddhist 
Hymns,  the  Grecian  Homeric  Hymns  and  the  Odes  of 
Pindar.  The  Latin  Hymns,  or  hymns  of  the  Western 
Church  date  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  centuries, 
while  the  Lutheran  Chorales  date  from  the  16th 
century.  The  hymns  which  play  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  services  of  the  modern  Protestant 
churches  were  not  in  wide  general  use  until  about 
1860. 


Only  one  system  of  fingering  is  used  on  the  harp, 
and  there  are  no  scales  to  be  learnt  as  on  the  piano. 
The  harp  is  tuned  to  the  key  of  C  flat — seven  flats, 
one  for  each  note  in  the  scale.  There  are  seven 
pedals,  which,  if  pressed  down  half  way,  raise  the 
pitch  half  a  tone,  and  if  pressed  down  all  the  way, 
raise  the  pitch  a  whole  tone.  Thus,  if  C  natural 
were  required,  the  C  pedal  would  be  pressed  down 
half  way  and  all  the  C  strings  on  the  instrument 
would  be  affected.  Further  pressure  on  the  pedal 
would  raise  the  pitch  to  C  sharp.  Any  passing 
chromatic  notes  are  very  difficult  to  perform  on 
the  harp  at  a  quick  rate  as  they  need  quick  pedal 
work. 

- - 


Hi:  (Beethoven)  was  very  strict  till  the  interpreta-  i 
tion  had  become  correct  down  to  the  minutest  detail;  i 
he  liked  an  easy  style  of  playing.  He  readily  became 
violent,  threw  the  music  on  the  floor  or  tore  it  up.  He 
took  no  money,  though  he  was  poor,  but  he  accepted 
some  linen  articles  because  the  Countess  had  sewed  J 
them.  .  .  .  He  did  not  like  to  play  his  own  things.  1 

but  merely  improvized.  and  if  the  slightest  noise  was 
made  he  got  up  and  left. — Count  Gallenberg,  in 
interview  with  Jahn. 


THE  ETUDE 


The  Road  to  Expression 

From  an  Interview  Secured  Expressly  for 
The  Etude  with  the  Eminent  Pianist 

HAROLD  BAUER 


(The  first  section  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  interview  appeared 

n  the  March  issue.) 

“Our  sole  means  of  expression,  then,  in  piano  playing 
ies  in  the  relation  of  one  note  to  the  other  notes  in  a 
series  or  in  a  chord.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty,  the 
-esistance  to  perfect  freedom  of  which  I  have  spoken 
jefore,  the  principal  subject  for  intelligence  and  careful 
study,  and  yet  so  few  students  appear  to  understand  it. 
Their  great  effort  seems  to  be  to  make  all  the  notes 
n  a  given  series  as  much  alike  as  coins  from  a  mint, 
ihey  come  to  the  piano  as  their  only  instrument,  and 
lever  seek  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  voice  or  from 
lie  other  instruments  which  have  expressive  resources 
nlinitely  superior  to  those  possessed  by  the  piano.  The 
irincipal  charm  of  the  piano  lies  in  the  command  which 
lie  player  has  over  many  voices  singing  together.  But 
l‘.ntil  the  pianist  has  a  regard  for  the  individual  voice 
i  its  relation  to  the  ensemble  he  has  no  means  with 
hich  to  make  his  work  really  beautiful. 

“There  is  a  great  need  for  more  breadth  in  music 
tudy.  This,  as  I  know,  has  been  said  very  often,  but 
does  not  hurt  to  say  it  again.  The  more  a  man 
nows,  the  more  he  has  experienced,  the  wider  bis 
dental  vision  in  all  branches  of  human  information, 
ic  more  he  will  have  to  say.  We  need  men  in  music 
ith  big  minds,  wide  grasp  and  definite  aims.  Musi¬ 
cians  are  far  too  prone  to  become  over-specialized 
hey  seem  to  have  an  unquenchable  thirst  to  master 
ie  jargon  and  the  infinite  variety  of  methods  which 
re  thrust  upon  us  in  these  days  rather  than  a  genuine 
esire  to  develop  their  musical  aims.  Music  is  acquir- 
ig  a  technology  as  confusing  and  as  extensive  as 
acteriology.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  new 
inds  of  methods  in  the  minds  of  furtive  and  fertile 
iventors.  Each  new  method  in  turn  seems  to  breed 
lother,  and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

"Among  other  things  1  would  suggest  the  advisability 
or  pianists  to  cultivate  some  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ruction  of  their  instrument.  Strange  as  its  may  seem, 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  average  pianist  knows 
"actically  nothing  of  a  piano,  being  in  many  cases 
■itirely  unaware  of  such  simple  things  as  how  the  tone 
produced  and  the  function  of  the  pedals.  This 
(norance  leads  frequently  to  the  employment  of 
otions  and  methods  that  can  only  be  characterized 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 

MUSIC  FIRST,  THE  INSTRUMENT  AFTERWARDS. 

:  "From  the  manner  in  which  many  ambitious  and 
Tiiest  students  play,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  their 
inds  fixed  upon  something  which  could  not  be  con- 
yed  to  the  world  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  the 
unds  which  come  from  the  piano.  Of  course  the  piano 
s  an  idiom  peculiarly  its  own,  and  some  composers 
,ve  employed  this  idiom  with  such  natural  freedom 
it  their  music  suffers  when  transposed  for  any  other 
strument.  The  music  of  Chopin  is  peculiarly  pianist  ic, 
t  it  is,  first  of  all,  music,  and  any  one  of  the  wonder- 
melodies  which  came  from  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
ilish-French  genius  could  be  played  upon  one  of 
my  different  instruments  besides  the  piano.  Th  ■ 
ty  of  the  interpreter  should  surely  be  to  think  of  the 
mposition  as  such,  and  to  interpret  it  primarily  as 
isic,  irrespective  of  the  instrument.  Some  s.udents 
down  before  the  keyboard  to  "‘play’’  the  piano  pre- 
elv  as  though  they  were  going  to  play  a  game  of 
'ds.  They  have  learned  certain  rules  governing  the 
ne,  and  they  do  not  dare  disobey  these  rules.  They 
Bik  of  rules  rather  than  of  the  ultimate  result — -the 
sic  itself.  The  idiom  of  the  Italian  language  is  ap 
>priate  here.  The  Italians  do  no  say  “I  play  the 
oo  but  rather  "I  sound  the  piano”  (Suono  il 
j  via  forte.)  If  we  had  a  little  more  “sounding”  of 
j  piano,  that  is,  producing  real  musical  effects,  and  a 
.  le  less  playing  on  ivory  keys,  the  playing  of  our 
1  dents  would  be  more  interesting. 


VARIETY  THE  SPICE  OF  ART. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  genesis  of  all 
musical  art  is  to  be  found  in  song,  the  most  natural, 
the  most  fluent  and  the  most  beautiful  form  of  musical 
expression.  How  much  every  instrumentalist  can  learn 
from  the  art  of  singing ! 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  voice  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  notes  in  succession  exactly  alike.  They  may 
sound  very  similar,  but  there  is  a  difference  quite  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  highly  trained  ear.  When  a  singer 
starts  a  phrase  a  certain  amount  of  motive  power  is 
required  to  set  the  vocal  apparatus  in  vibration.  After 
the  lirst  note  has  been  attacked  with  the  full  force  of 


Harold  Bauer. 

the  breath,  there  is  naturally  not  so  much  weight  or 
pressure  left  for  the  following  notes.  It  is,  however, 
possible  for  the  second  note  to  be  as  loud,  or  even 
louder,  than  the  first  note.  But  in  order  to  obtain 
the  additional  force  on  the  second  note,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  force  due  to  the 
loss  of  the  original  weight  or  pressure  by  increasing 
what  might  be  called  the  nervous  energy;  that  is  to 
say,  bv  expelling  the  breath  with  proportionately 
greater  speed. 

MUSCULAR  AND  NERVOUS  ENERGY. 

“The  manifestation  of  nervous  energy  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  quite  different  from  the  manifestation  of  mus¬ 
cular  energy,  although  both  are.  of  course,  intimately 
connected.  Muscular  energy  begins  at  its  maximum  and 
gradually  diminishes  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  whereas 
nervous  energy  rises  in  an  inconceivably  short  space 
of  time  to  its  climax,  and  then  drops  immediately  to 
nothing.  Nervous  energy  may  be  said  to  be  represented 
by  an  increased  rapidity  of  emission.  It  is  what  the 
a  hlete  would  call  a  ‘spurt ' 
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What  I  nave  said  about  the  voice  applies  equally 
to  all  other  instruments,  the  piano  and  the  organ  alone 
excepted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  playing  of  the  wind 
instruments  must  be  subjected  to  the  limitations  of  the 
breath,  and  in  the  case  of  the  violin  and  the  other 
stringed  instruments,  where  the  bow  supplies  the  motive 
power,  it  is  impossible  for  two  notes  played  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  sound  absolutely  alike.  If  the  first  note 
<>f  a  phrase  is  attacked  with  the  weight  of  the  whole 
bow  behind  it,  the  second  note  will  follow  with  just 
so  much  less  weight,  arid  if  the  violinist  desires  to 
intensify  any  of  the  succeeding  tones,  he  must  do  so 
by  the  employment  of  the  nervous  energy  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  when  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  tone  is 
bound  to  result.  _  The  pianist  should  closely  observe 
and  endeavor  to  imitate  these  characteristics  which  so 
vividly  convey  the  idea  of  organic  life  in  all  its  infinite 
variety,  and  which  are  inherent  in  every  medium  for 
artistic  expression. 

.  PHRASING  AND  BREATHING. 

It  would  take  a  book,  and  by  no  means  a  small  one, 
to  go  into  this  matter  of  phrasing  which  I  am  now 
discussing;  Even  in  such  a  book  there  would  doubtless 
be  many  points  which  would  be  open  to  assaults  for 
sticklers  in  psychological  technology.  I  am  not  issuing 
a  propaganda  or  writing  a  thesis  for  the  purpose  of 
having  something  to  defend,  but  merely  giving  a  few 
off-hand  facts  that  have  benefited  me  in  my  work.  I 
am  glad  to  learn  that  I  he  Etude  does  not  open  itself 
lor  polemical  discussions,  for  the  very  discussion  of 
such  a  subject  as  this  would  become  rapidly  so  in¬ 
volved  that  little  profit  could  come  from  it.  However 
it  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pianist 
to  try  to  understand  the  analogy  to  the  physical  limita¬ 
tions  which  surround  the  more  natural  mediums  of 
musical  expression-the  voice  and  the  violin,  and  to 
apply  the  result  of  his  observations  to  his  piano  playing. 

THE  NATURAL  EFFECT  OF  EMOTIONS. 

There  is  another  relation  between  phrasing  and 
breathing  which  the  student  may  investigate  to 
advantage  The  emotions  have  a  direct  and  imme¬ 
diate  effect  upon  the  breath,  and  as  the  brain 
informs  the  nervous  system  of  new  emotional  im¬ 
pressions  the  visible  evidences  may  be  first 
observed  in  the  breathing.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  physiology  or  psychology  of  this, 
hut  a  little  reflection  will  immediately  indicate 
what  I  mean. 

"It  is  impossible  to  witness  a  disastrous  accident 
without  showing  mental  agitation  and  excitement  in 
hurried  breathing.  Joy,  anger,  fear.  love,  tranquil¬ 
ity  and  grief— all  are  characterised  by  different 
modes  of  breathing,  and  a  trained  actor  must  study 
this  with  great  closeness. 

"The  artist  at  the  piano  may  he  said  to  breathe 
his  phrases.  A  phrase  that  is  purely  contemplative 
in  character  is  breathed  in  a  tranquil  fashion  with¬ 
out  any  suggestion  of  nervous  agitation.  If  we  go 
through  the  scale  of  expression,  starting  with  con 
templative  tranquility  to  the  climax  of  dramatic 
intensity,  the  breath  will  be  emitted  progressively 
quicker  and  quicker.  Every  musical  phrase  has 
some  kind  of  expressive  message  to  deliver.  If  a 
perfectly  tranquil  phrase  is  given  out  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  short  breath-,  indicating,  as  they  would, 
agitation,"  it  would  be  a  contradiction,  just  as  it 
would  be  perfectly  inhuman  to  suppose  that  in 
expressing  dramatic  intensity  it  would  be  possible 
to  breathe  slowly. 

“In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  students  to  cultivate 
a  very  definite  mental  attitude  as  to  vvbat  they 
really  desire  to  accomplish.  Do  you  wish  to  make 
music?  If  so,  think  music,  and  nothing  but  music,  all 
the  time,  down  to  the  smallest  detail  even  in 
technic.  Is  your  ambition  to  play  scales,  octaves, 
double  notes  and  trdls?  Then  by  all  means  con¬ 
centrate  your  mind  on  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else,  but  do  not  be  surprised  if,  when 
later  on,  you  want  to  communicate  a  semblance  of 
life  to  your  mechanical  motions,  you  succeed  in 
obtaining  no  more  than  the  jerky  movements  of  a 
clock-work  nunpet.” 


ITow  many  students  of  music  in  this  country  are 
sighing  to  go. abroad  to  study,  or  to  go  to  some  great 
teacher?  Yet  if  they  but  knew  it,  success  in  music 
lies  in  themselves.  Success  is  more  often  than  not 
the  outcome  of  inborn  talent  and  never-ending  per¬ 
severance,  or  as  Wordsworth  expresses  it,  “A  few 
strong  instincts,  and  a  few  plain  rules.’’ 
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FIRST  MAZURKA  DE  CONCERT— L.  GREGH. 

Louis  Gregh,  the  accomplished  Parisian  composer, 
was  born  in  1843.  A  number  of  his  lighter  piano 
pieces  have  achieved  decided  popularity.  The  First 
Mazurka  de  Concert  is  one  of  his  more  advanced 
piano  solos.  This  number  is  both  graceful  and 
brilliant  and  quite  within  the  range  of  a  good  fifth 
or  sixth  grade  player.  The  Mazurka  rhythm  has 
been  a  favorite  with  composers  as  a  subject  for 
idealization  ever  since  its  possibilities  were  ex¬ 
ploited  so  marvelously  by  Chopin. 

PETIT  MENUET— A.  KOPYLOW. 

A.  Kopylow  is  one  of  the  most  promising  oi 
modern  Russian  composers.  His  "Petit  Menuet”  is 
a  charming  reproduction  of  the  old  style  dance. 
The  “Minuet”  was  invented  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  a  slow  and  stately 
dance  in  triple  tune.  Originally  it  consisted  of  two 
portions  of  eight  measures  each.  Later  a  second 
minuet  was  added,  usually  in  a  related  key  and  of 
quieter  character,  to  alternate  with  the  first  minuet; 
this  was  called  a  Trio.  Kopylow  follows  the  old 
form  closely,  although  the  various  divisions  are  not 
marked. 

TO  THE  HUNT— G.  HORVATH. 

Good  sonatinas  by  contemporary  composers  are 
scarce,  but  occasionally  one  comes  across  a  satis¬ 
factory  specimen.  Geza  Horvath's  “Sonatina  in 
D”  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  The  first 
movement  “To  the  Hunt”  is  a  complete  piece  in 
itself.  It  follows  the  conventional  form  of  the  first 
movement  of  a  sonatina.  There  is  the  first  theme 
in  D,  with  a  transition  to  the  second  theme  in  A; 
this  constitutes  the  “exposition,"  ending  with  a 
double-bar  and  repeat-sign.  Then  there  is  a  short 
“working-out  section,”  leading  to  the  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  D;  the  second  theme,  also  in  D,  and 
a  short  coda.  A  sonatina  is  a  little  sonata,  the  dif¬ 
ference  being  chiefly  that  of  condensed  treatment. 

BAGATELLE— W.  A.  MOZART. 

This  is  one  of  the  composer’s  fugitive  pieces,  not  a 
movement  taken  from  a  sonata  or  other  larger  piece. 
It  is  a  very  bright  and  attractive  number,  written  in 
what  is  known  as  the  simple  rondo  form.  In  this  form 
the  first  or  principal  theme  is  repeated  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  each  additional  theme. 

BLUSHING  ROSES— R.  M.  STULTS. 

Mr.  Stults’  portrait  and  a  sketch  of  his  career 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  While  Mr.  Stults 
is  known  more  particularly  as  a  writer  of  melodious 
songs,  his  piano  pieces  are  also  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion,  displaying  an  equal  grace  and  originality.  Mr. 
Stults  considers  “Blushing  Roses”  one  of  his  best 
pieces,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

FORTUNATA  IDYL— G.  S.  SCHULER. 

This  is  a  graceful  drawing-room  piece  by  a  prom¬ 
ising  American  composer.  It  will  afford  practice 
in  chord  and  arpeggio  work,  in  octaves,  and  in  com¬ 
bining  a  melody  and  accompanying  figure  in  the 
same  hand.  This  piece  is  exceptionally  melodious. 

MY  FIRST  PARTY— P.  RENARD. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  waltz  movement  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  grade  pupil.  It  lies  unusually  well  under  the 
hands.  This  waltz  may  be  used  for  dancing,  as 
well  as  for  teaching  or  recreation. 

GENERAL  BUM-BUM— E.  POLDINI. 

This  is  an  early  composition  of  Poldini,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  his  easier  pieces.  It  i  s  a 
burlesque  march  movement  with  a  mock  heroic 
dignity  that  is  positively  fetching.  Note  the  pomp¬ 
ous  bass  melody  of  the  Trio  and  the  clever  transi¬ 
tion  into  C  minor  in  the  fourth  measure  before  the 
Fine.  Play  this  piece  in  rather  moderate  time  and 
somewhat  heavily. 


PLEASANT  THOUGHTS— R.  GEBHARDT. 

This  is  a  very  satisfactory  teaching  piece  of  about 
the  third  grade.  A  good  all-around  teaching  piece 
of  this  grade  should  afford  opportunities  for  drill 
in  rhythm,  technic,  phrasing,  style  and  melody 
playing.  “Pleasant  Thoughts”  gives  all  these,  and 
in  an  agreeable  manner. 

VACATION  RAMBLES— C.  MOTER. 

This  is  another  excellent  teaching  piece  by  an 
experienced  writer.  It  is  rather  easier  to  play  than 
the  preceding,  but  it  has  educational  value.  This 
piece  must  be  played  with  vigorous  rhythmic  swing 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  will  require 
a  crisp,  distinct  touch. 

THE  TRUMPET  CALL— M.  LOEB-EVANS. 

This  is  a  still  easier  teaching  piece,  which  will 
prove  particularly  attractive  to  young  players.  This 
little  march  has  all  the  fire  and  go  of  much  larger 
works,  and  it  is  as  correct  in  form  and  in  structure. 
It  may  be  used  for  marching  purposes. 

TARENTELLE— H.  VAN  GAEL. 

H.  van  Gael,  the  Belgian  composer,  has  had  much 
popularity  as  a  writer  of  teaching  pieces  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  class,  well-made  and  of  pleasing  musical  con¬ 
tent,  but  easy  to  play.  There  are  many  tarantellas, 
but  there  is  always  room  for  another  good  one.  It 
is  a  brilliant  type  of  piano  piece,  affording  excellent 
finger  practice  and  drill  in  velocity  and  rhythm. 

CAVALRY  MARCH  (FOUR  HANDS)— G.  F. 
HOMPESCH. 

This  is  a  brilliant  and  stirring  military  march 
which  duet  players  will  enjoy  thoroughly.  In  this 
particular  piece  the  two  parts  are  of  uneq'ual  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  Primo  part  being  about  one  grade^harder 
to  play  than  the  Secondo  part.  In  many  cases  this 
is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  two  students  of  exactly 
equal  attainments  are  not  always  to  be  found. 
This  piece  should  be  taken  at  a  brisk  pace  and  with 
strong  accentuation. 

AIR  ROI  LOUIS  XIII  (PIPE  ORGAN)— H. 
GHYS. 

As  a  piano  solo  this  piece  has  been  a  favorite  for 
a  long  time.  As  arranged  for  organ  by  Mr.  Lacey 
it  will  make  a  very  agreeable  recital  number.  Pieces 
of  this  type  are  much  in  demand  for  use  at  wed¬ 
dings  and  occasions  of  festal  character.  The  reg¬ 
istration  suggested  by  Mr.  Lacey  is  practicable  on 
most  organs,  and  will  be  found  very  effective. 

DANCE  CAPRICE  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)— 
GAYLORD  YOST. 

This  is  a  decided,  novelty,  written  by  a  successful 
American  violin  teacher  and  player,  and  dedicated 
to  the  well-known  American  violinist,  Albert  Spald¬ 
ing.  It  is  cleverly  constructed  and  thoroughly 
modern  in  conception.  The  theme  is  a  very  taking 
one.  This  piece  will  afford  excellent  practice  in 
spiccato  bowing,  and  in  artificial  harmonics.  In 
these  artificial  harmonics  two  fingers  are  used,  one 
stopping  the  string,  the  other  touching  it.  The 
black  note  is  the  one  to  be  stopped,  the  diamond- 
shaped  open  note  is  the  one  to  be  touched.  This 
is  a  fine  recital  piece. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

“Love’s  Good  Night”  is  a  sympathetic  setting 
of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell’s  masterly  little  poem,  by 
James  Francis  Cooke.  The  singer  will  find  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  in  the  second  verse  of  this 
song — depicting  as  it  does  the  greatest  tragedy  in 
human  existence,  the  final  separation  of  two  de¬ 
voted  lovers.  The  words  “good  night,”  following  the 
second  verse,  are  to  be  sung  softly  and  tenderly, 
and  the  final  note  of  the  song  suggests  bitter 
despair.  In  this  little  number  the  elocution  is  as 
important  as  the  vocalization. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sudds’  “An  April  Fancy”  is  a  season¬ 
able  song;  delicate  and  fanciful  verses,  with  a 
graceful  and  appropriate  musical  setting  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful  composer.  This  will  make 
a  fine  encore  song. 

Mr.  E.  Goudey’s  “Sleep  On,  Dear  Heart”  is  a 
quiet  but  very  expressive  number  which  should  just 
suit  a  full  voiced  mezzo  soprano  or  contralto.  It 
should  be  sung  in  a  tender  and  sympathetic  manner. 


Well  Known  Composers 

of  To-day 


Robert  Morrison  Stults  was  born  at  Hightstowi 
N.  J.,  and  in  1872  removed  to  Long  Branch,  N. 
He  received  his  early  musical  education  from  var: 
ous  local  teachers.  After  graduating  at  the  Lon 
Branch  High  School  in  1880,  he  became  musical  in 
structor  at  that  institution,  at  the  same  time  cor 
tinuing  his  musical  study  under  Frederick  Brandei 
the  distinguished  composer  and  pianist. 

Mr.  Stults  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1886,  and  en 
tered  the  music  and  piano  business.  He  studie 
the  organ  under  various  teachers  in  Baltimort 
where  he  remained  until  1898.  For  several  year 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  as  head  of  the  reta: 
department  of  a  well  known  Philadelphia  plan, 
house.  Mr.  Stults  is  best  known  by  his  song,  Th 
Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told,  which  had  an  enormou 
sale.  Fie  is  a  prolific  writer  of  ballads,  songs  an 
instrumental  pieces  in  the  better  grade  of  popula 
pieces.  Among  the  best-known  of  his  works  ina 
be  mentioned  the  popular  piano  pieces,  A  Bit  o 
Nonsense,  and  Clover  Bloom,  while  his  songs  includ 
Once  in  the  Bygone  Days,  Redemption,  and  Sing  M 
Some  Quaint  Old  Ballad.  He  has  also  produced  twi 
light  operas. 


DO  WE  OVERVALUE  SPEED? 


BY  Ll  T.  HOOKF.R. 


Who  would  not  rather  teach  the  dependable  plodde. 
than  the  brilliant  "quitter.”  Every  teacher  knows  th< 
short-lived  delight  of  working  with  the  latter  class- 
the  pupil  who  ascends  the  musical  heights  with  pyro 
technical  brilliance,  and  then  at  the  very  height  i 
extinguished  by  some  unfortunate  trait  that  invariabl; 
seems  to  accompany  genius  of  this  kind. 

For  the  most  part,  the  greatest  things  in  the  work 
have  been  done  slowly.  The  brilliant  pupil  read 
how  Handel  w’rote  The  Messiah  in  twenty-four  days 
and  assumes  that  a  complete  musical  education  cat 
be  attained  through  sheer  force  of  natural  smartnes:jj 
in  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  years.  According!1' 
everything  is  done  at  a  ridiculous  speed. 

“Art  is  long,”  and  teachers  know  that  the  practici 
that  counts  for  the  most  is  the  practice  that  is  don< 
slowly.  Speed  is  desirable  when  it  does  not  lead  t< 
the  sacrifice  of  correctness  in  time,  notes,  rhythm,  or 
worst  of  all,  the  finer  and  more  subtle  nuances  thafl 
go  to  make  the  soul  of  music.  Speed  should  be  the 
means  to  the  end,  not  the  end  itself. 

Practically  every  great  painting  was  done  slowly; 
The  impressionist’s  daub,  the  result  of  a  few  rapn1 
strokes  of  the  brush,  produces  a  work  v;hich  will  no 
stand  close  scrutiny.  Cultivate  the  ability  “to  maP 
haste  slowly,”  to  advance  a  step  at  a  tirr^. 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


xc 


ro  attention  paid  to  letters  received  without  full 
le  and  address. 

iwing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
vver  certain  questions  privately,  we  have  been  corn¬ 
ed  to  make  a  strict  rule  not  to  pay  any  attention 
-.ny  letter  received  without  the  full  name  and  address 
the  sender.  For  this  reason  the  letters  of  Mrs.  C. 
C.,  Mrs.  J.,  Etude  Friend,  and  many  others  recently 
■ived  cannot  be  answered.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
st  these  friends  if  they  will  kindly  comply  with  the 
ve  rule. 


WATCHING  THE  KEYS. 

“I  have  a  pupil  in  the  fourth  grade,  who  roads 
well  and  is  a  good  time-keeper,  but  has  a  habit  of 
watching  her  hands.  She  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  find  the  keys  readily  without  looking.  I  find 
she  has  been  allowed  to  do  this  for  years.  How 
can  it  be  overcome?" — M.  II. 

Excessive  confinement  of  the  eyes  to  the  key- 
rd  may  be  overcome  by  beginning  with  very 
pie  music,  first  on  five  keys  position  of  the  band, 
placing  a  light  cloth  over  them,  an  apron  for 
mple,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  watch 
keys.  Gradually  proceed  to  pieces  a  little  more 
cult,  although  it  will  be  impossible  to  leave  the 
h  on  the  hands  if  much  movement  is  necessary, 
i  may  be  able  to  devise  a  temporary  screen 
n  one  chair  back  to  another,  which  will  allow 
o  cover  the  hands  without  touching  them.  Let 
student  practice  in  this  manner  a  little  while 
ry  day.  Sight  reading  may  be  included  as  a 
It  of  the  exercise.  Procure  some  of  the  numer- 
albums  of  simple  music,  and  lej:  the  student 
:tice  the  pieces  at  correct  tempo  at  sight,  stop- 
:  to  correct  no  mistakes  nor  look  at  the  hands, 
eanwhile,  do  not  forget  that  no  one  plays  with- 
occasionally  glancing  at  the  keys,  especially  if 
music  is  difficult  for  the  one  playing  or  has  wide 
s.  Technique  should  be  practiced  without  notes, 
:h  favors  the  pupil  watching  the  keys,  but  he 
ild  be  taught  that  he  should  .constantly  study 
fingers  in  technical  work,  to  observe  quickly  any 
■rrect  motions.  In  playing  without  notes  vir- 
"O  players  constantly  keep  their  eyes  on  their 
k,  notes  being  dispensed  with.  Nevertheless 
' ’  are  able  to  read  music  from  notes  without 
"‘ssively  watching  the  keys,  and  your  student 
-  doubtless  learn  to  do  the  same  by  following 
r  directions. 

FAULTY  MEMORY. 

“I  am  an  advanced  piano  p'ayer  and  can  read 
difficult  music  readily,  but  cannot  memorize.  Under 
supervision  of  my  teacher  I  have  tried  various 
methods,  but  without  success.  Perhaps  you  can 
l  advise  me  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  conquer  this 
[  great  fault."  C.  I. 

[here  are  three  main  classes  in  which  those  with 
Pctive  memories  may  he  divided  : 
j  Inability  to  concentrate  attention.  v 

j.  Defective  memorizing  faculty  in  the  brain, 
i  Memorizing  faculty  untrained. 

' ,me  pupils  possess  all  three  defects.  In  such  a 
plete  state  of  demoralization,  it  will  be  evident 
little  can  he  accomplished  in  the  way  of  a  cure, 
really  rare  that  the  trouble  can  be  diagnosed  as 
solely  to  any  one  of  the  defects.  But  frequently 
or  other  of  them  predominates, 
is  easy  to  locate  students  who  are  unable  to 
entrate  the  attention.  In  addition  to  indica- 
5  along  general  lines,  they  often  have  the  faculty' 
lemorizing  quickly,  but  forget  at  frequent  inter- 
and  almost  never  at  the  same  point  in  the  com- 
tion.  They  never  fail  to  forget,  but  always  at  a 
rent  place.  In  such  cases  the  attention  needs 
I  and  severe  training  along  general  lines,  and 
training  will  react  greatly  on  the  musical  mem- 

;  , 

the  second  class  the  fault  may  lie  in  the  physical 
I  Auction  of  the  brain.  Even  in  such  a  case  as 

however,  modern  physiological  psychology 
us  that  much  may  be  accomplished  if  the  train- 
begins  in  the  child’s  earliest  years,  almost  in 
'icy  in  fact.  Unfortunately  most  children  begin 
in  conditions  where  such  things  are  rarely 


thought  about,  to  say  nothing  of  being  noticed. 
Ignorance  is  a  terrible  handicap  in  this  life,  but 
most  children  are  surrounded  by  it  from  birth.  It 
is  only  in  intellectual  circles  that  the  minds  of  in¬ 
fants.  are  closely  analyzed,  tendencies  noted,  and 
training  modified  to  fit  these  conditions.  In  coming 
generations  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  so  thqt 
all  children  shall  be  trained  along  scientific  lines. 
At  present  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  all  put 
through  the  same  mill,  regardless  of  physiological 
or  psychological  conditions,  or  their  mutual  inter¬ 
relation. 

The  same  thoughtlessness  in  regard  to  the  train- 
ing  of  children  allows  multitudes  of  them  to  grow 
UP  needlessly  in  the  third  class.  Many  of  them 
might  have  fine  memories,  were  it  not  that  no  effort 
had  ever  been  made  to  develop  them.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  training  of  children  needs  to  be¬ 
gin  with  the  parents. 

Can  you  determine  to  which  of  these  three  classes  . 
you  belong?  If  so,  you  will  know  where  first  to 
concentrate  your  energies.  Possibly  your  fault  is 
complex,  due  to  the  interaction  of  various  troubles. 
If  so,  your  efforts  will  also  have  to' be  complex  in 
character.  Whatever  you  do.  however,  begin  your 
memorizing  of  musical  compositions  by  selecting 
such  as  are  very  formal  in  construction,  and  confine 
your  efforts  to  a  four  measure  phrase,  then  eight 
measures,  and  finally  a  sixteen  measure  period. 
Divide  your  piece  into  phrases  in  this  manner,  and 
work  at  them  thoroughly  and  diligently. 

SCALE  FINGERINGS. 

“Some  time  ago  I  read  your  suggestion  on  major 
scale  fingerings,  and  it  has  been  a  new  thought  to 
me.  In  accordance  with  It  I  have  made  rules  for 
both  major  and  minor  fingerings  and  submit  them 
fov  your  inspection.  Please  let  me  know  if  they 
are  correct. 

"Also,  why  do  we  say  a  triplet  takes  the  place 
of  two  notes  when  it  sounds  so  much  like  a  single 
heat  or  note?"  E.  B.  G. 

Your  application  of  the  formula  is  correct.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  black  key,  however,  you 
should  say  following  the  black  keys — not  key. 

You  are  sadly  confusing  the  meaning  of  the  words 
note  and  beat,  in  a  manner  that  is  very  common. 
Note  does  not  mean  beat,  nor  does  beat  mean  note. 

A  note  is  the  visible  character  representing  a  sound. 

A  beat  is  a  given  unit  of  time,  and  may  include  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  notes. 
Therefore  if  two  notes  of  a  given  value  make  one 
beat,  if  we  write  three  notes  of  the  same  value,  and 
place  a  figure  3  over  them,  the  three  will  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  same  unit  of  time  as  the  two  notes, 
and  will  be  called  a  triplet.  For  example,  in  4-4 
measure,  two  eighth  notes  make  one  beat.  Playing 
three  eighth  notes  upon  the  beat  forms  a  triplet. 

UNSTEADINESS. 

“One  of  my  interested  pupils,  after  playing  for 
eight  or  ten  measures,  has  a  tendency  to'  slacken 
speed,  and  in  some  cases  to  stop  completely.  Is 
there  any  way  of  assisting  her  to  become  steady  in 
her  tempo?"  A.  X. 

Is  she  not  afflicted  with  wavering  attention?  If 
so  you  will  need  to  train  her  in  mental  concentra¬ 
tion.  Her  mind  probably  wanders  from  one  thing 
to  another,  and  she  has  therefore  acquired  the  habit 
of  not  keeping  it  fixed  upon  her  work.  There  are 
no  special  keyboard  exercises  that  will  help  her  in 
this.  You  must  be  very  careful,  however,  to  select 
music  that  is  not  over  difficult  for  her.  Another  cause 
of  stumbling  is  the  common  habit  of  beginning  the 
practice  of  a  new  piece  of  music  too  rapidly.  No 
student  should  ever  practice  a  new  piece  faster  than 
it  can  be  played  and  counted  steadily.  It  should  he 
divided  into  phrases,  and  each  one  gone  over  re¬ 
peatedly  until  it  is  learned.  If  it  presents  any  diffi¬ 
culties,  each  hand  should  at  first  be  practiced  sepa¬ 
rately.  When  the  pupil  begins  to  “pick  it  out’’  too 
rapidly,  the  stutterings  are  generally  painful  to  liste'n 
to,  and  often  lead  to  the  condition  of  affairs  you 
mention  in  your  query.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  every 
teacher  of  young  pupils  to  give  an  occasional  “how 
to  practice”  lesson.  Carefully  analyze  all  yrour 
pupil’s  work,  in  and  out  of  the  studio,  and  see  if 
the  cause  of  her  stumbling  is  not  in  this  kind  of 
practicing. 


TIME  AND  SMALL  CHILDREN. 

“Will  you  please  suggest  an  attractive  method  of 
teaching  time  to  pupils  from  seven  to  nine  years  of 
age?"— G.  L.  M. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  teach  measure  and  its  sub¬ 
divisions  to  pupils  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  arith¬ 
metic.  It  is  hard  to  make  them  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  the  fractional  time  signatures  before  they 
have  studied  fractions  in  arithmetic.  What  informa¬ 
tion  you  give  them  will  have  to  he  of  a  purely  arbi¬ 
trary  character.  Most  children  find  fractions  a  difficult 
topic  in  arithmetic.  It  assumes  new  terrors  to  them 
when  it  concerns  something  that  must  be  conceived 
as  an  auditory  phenomenon,  and  not  merely  some¬ 
thing  to  be  figured  out  with  pencil  and  paper,  or  by 
seeing  an  apple  cut  into  quarters.  Oftentimes  when 
they  can  clearly  understand  that  the  four  quarters 
make  the  apple  they  are  in  great  confusion  when  they 
try  to  understand  how  four  notes  go  on  one  count. 

At  the  start,  time-beating  should  be  treated  as  a 
department  by  itself.  Pupils  are  prone  to  plod  alohg 
without  being  made  to  realize  that  the  counts  are 
fixed  beats,  in  which  the  notes  must  be  made  to  fit. 
Very  often  they  allow  the  notes  to  drag  the  counts 
into  all  sorts  of  irregularities,  not  even  realizing  that 
such  is  not  what  is  meant  by  counting.  Kindergarten 
methods  generally  take  these  things  into  account,  hut 
many  teachers  using  average  methods  are  puzzled  by 
the  problem  encountered,  especially  with  little  tots 
to  whom  they  are  unable  to  explain  time  divisions 
in  accordance  with  fractions. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  such  small 
children  is  to  tell  them  arbitrarily  that  so  many  note's 
of  a  given  value  must  be  made  to  go  evenly  on  a 
count.  In  this  connection  not  enough  time  is  spent 
on  counting  entirely  apart  from  playing.  Unless  a 
good  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  this  way  children  are 
apt  to  learn  to  conceive  counting,  or  at  least  to  gain 
their  first  conception  of  it,  as  something  to  be  made  to 
fit  the  music,  instead  of  something  that  the  music 
must  be  made  to  correspond  with.  It  must  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  that  counting  is  something  that  is 
fixed  in  its  successive  beats,  instead  of  something  that  ' 
changes  as  the  pupil  carelessly  wills.  Hence,  you 
should  give  your  pupils  counting  exercises,  and  in 
these  you  should  teach  them  to  feel  that  the  accents 
come  on  the  first  beat,  placing  a  strong  emphasis  on  it. 

I  hen  the  secondary  accent  on  such  measure  groups  as 
have  sub-divisions.  Then  count  aloud  the  beats,  and 
tap  the  notes  either  with  a  pencil  on  the  table,  or  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the  palm  of  the  othet". 
“Studies  in  Time  and  Rhythm,”  by  Helper,  or  “Studies 
in  Rhythm,  by  Justis,  will  provide  you  with  the  exer¬ 
cises  you  need.  In  addition  to  this,  all  pieces,  studies 
and  exercises  in  process  of  study  should  first  be  tapped 
in  same  manner,  the  treble  and  bass  staves  separately. 
Marching  exercises  are  especially  valuable  to  pupils 
whose  rhythmic  sense  is  defective.  Get  them  together 
in  class,  and  give  them  concerted  drill.  Give  them 
all  sorts  of  “stunts,”  counting  with  a  heavy  step  ,  on 
the  accent,  with  two  steps  on  a  counts,  etc.,  and  sing¬ 
ing  and  reciting  poetry  as  they  march.  Teach  them 
to  sing  in  this  manner,  with  the  syllable  la,  the  little 
melodies  they  are  learning  to  play  on  the  piano.  Class 
exercises  of  this  sort  you  will  find  invaluable  to  your 
little  students.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  there 
are  many  grown-up  pupils  who  need  this  drill  worse 
than  the  little  ones.  The  struggles  of  singers  espe¬ 
cially,  who  have  good  voices,  hut  no  sense  of  rhythm, 
are  pathetic  to  behold,  often  months  without  apparent 
result  being  spent  on  a  song. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 

It  is  the  desire  of  The  Etude  to  make  this  depart¬ 
ment  as  useful  as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this  only 
those  questions  and  inquiries  can  be  presented  which 
have  the  greatest  interest  for  the  greatest  number.  For 
instance,  questions  regarding  the  performance  of  par¬ 
ticular  pieces  or  special  measures  in  certain  pieces  can¬ 
not  be  answered  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  answer 
would  not  be  of  special  interest  to  the  great  body  of 
Etude  readers. 

It  is  also  very  desirable  for  our  friends  to  send  their 
questions  to  the  proper  department.  Mr.  Corey’s \  de¬ 
partment  ( Teachers’  Round  Table)  is  reserved  for 
questions  pertaining  to  the  best  methods  of  study,  the 
most  effective  means  of  interpretation  and  the  latest 
and  most  practical  ideas  in  pedagogy.  Mr.  Elson’s  de¬ 
partment  is  reserved  for  questions  upon  theory,  nota¬ 
tion,  history  and  everything  pertaining  to  general  musi¬ 
cal  learning. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  RICHARD 
WAGNER. 

[Editou's  Note. — The  following  anecdotes 
pertaining  to  Richard  Wagner  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  !S.  11.  Lovewell  from  a  small 
collection  made  by  Erich  Kloss.  They  portray 
certain  characteristics  of  the  great  master  in 
an  entertaining  and  amusing  manner.) 

As  a  boy  Wagner  possessed  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  climbing,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  acrobatic  feats.  His  people  soon 
became  so  much  accustomed  to  these 
capers  that  they  no  longer  felt  any 
anxiety,  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  times  his 
brothers  and  sisters  would  call  on  him 
to  entertain  friends  by  the  turning  of 
somersaults,  standing  on  his  head,  and 
similar  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  master  retained  this  peculiar  sup¬ 
pleness  of  body  even  until  old  age,  and 
reliable  witnesses  have  reported  that 
often  through  excess  of  joy  relative  to 
some  unexpected  visit,  some  happy  ex¬ 
perience,  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  or 
some  particularly  merry  mood,  he  has 
been  seen  to  stand  on  his  head.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Erik  Heckel  relates  that  once  at 
a  piano  rehearsal  in  the  hotel  “Zur 
Sonne,’’  in  1875,  at  Bayreuth,  at  the  age 
of  62  years,  he  showed  his  appreciation 
by  standing  on  his  head. 

One  beautiful  day  when  the  pupils  were 
all  assembled  in  their  respective  classes 
in  the  Kreuzschule  a  holiday  was  an¬ 
nounced  unexpectedly.  This  rare  experi¬ 
ence  occasioned  great  excitement.  Masses 
of  surging  boys  streamed  tumultuously 
to  the  street ;  outcries  were  loud,  caps 
were  tossed  high  into  the  air.  Richard 
seized  upon  the  cap  of  another  hoy,  and 
by  an  unusual  effort  be  threw  it  upon 
the  roof  of  the  school  building.  The  un¬ 
happy  owner  of  the  cap  burst  into  bitter 
tears. 

WAGNER’S  NATURAL  DARING. 

Wagner  never  could  stand  seeing  any¬ 
one  weep.  With  that  lightning  decision 
so  characteristic  of  his  whole  life,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  recover  the  cap.  lie  rushed 
into  the  building,  up  the  stairs  to  the 
attic,  and  out  through  the  trap-door  to 
the  roof.  Below  the  air  was  filled  with 
hurrahs;  but  the  youths  now  held  their 
breath  when  the  rash  Richard  on  all 
fours  slid  down  the  roof's  steep  slope. 
Jubilant  cries  gave  way  to  intense  terror. 
Some  in  their  anxiety  ran  to  fetch  the 
custos  of  the  school.  Directly  he  came 
with  a  ladder  and  slipped  up  the  narrow 
stairway  to  the  attic,  the  boys  pressing 
on  his  heels. 

Meanwhile,  our  daring  climber  gained 
his  object,  returned  to  the  opening  in  the 
roof,  and,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  glided 
into  the  dark  attic.  Hearing  excited 
voices  approaching  he  hid  trembling  be¬ 
hind  a  board  partition,  and  did  not  dis¬ 
close  himself  until  the  custos  placed  the 
ladder  so  as  to  look  out  on  the  roof. 

Half  in  fear  and  half  in  the  way  of 
a  joke,  but  with  no  embarrassment,  he 
asked,  ‘What  are  you  looking  for— a 
bird?”  "Yes,  a  gallows-bird!”  was  the 
cutting  answer  of  the  fierce  custodian, 
who  was  nevertheless  happy  to  see  the 
little  dare-devil  with  a  whole  skin. 

Many  years  afterward  his  brother 
Albert  recounts  the  correctness  of  the 
whole  episode,  and  adds  that  upon  the 
roof  Richard  was  seized  with  dizziness 
and  thought  himself  to  be  lost.  With  the 
words  “My  dear,  little  mother”  upon  his 
lips  he  recovered  his  courage. 

Eduard  Hanslick,  who  as  critic  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  Wagner,  says  that 
one  time  he  asked  Robert  Schumann  if 
he  had  ever  met  Wagner  socially.  “No; 
for  me  Wagner  is  impossible.  While  he 
is  a  talented  man,  yet  no  one  can  say 
anything  because  he  does  all  the  talking!” 
And  Wagner  said  of  Schumann  :  "He 


is  an  impossible  person ;  he  says  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing !” 

Often  in  Liszt's  honor  the  whist  table 
was  brought  into  use,  but,  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  game,  there  was  always 
so  much  bantering  that  the  game  suffered 
in  its  earnestness.  At  these  gatherings 
Liszt  would  entertain  the  company  by 
selections  from  Bach  or  Beethoven. 
Wagner  would  long  remain  quiet  as 
though  at  his  devotions,  then,  suddenly 
springing  to  his  feet,  would  go  to  Liszt 
and  stroke  and  caress  him  as  though  he 
were  a  child.  The  happy  Liszt  would 
regard  him  with  surprise  and  beaming 
eyes.  But  after  one  such  performance 
Wagner  crawled  to  Liszt,  remarking : 
“Franz,  to  you  one  should  only  come  on 
all  fours !” 

THE  DRUDGE  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

During  a  rehearsal  of  Tannhduser  at 
the  Court  Opera  House,  Vienna,  Wagner 
conducted  the  overture  with  manifest 
pleasure.  At  the  entry  of  the  Allegro, 
where  the  violas  with  wildly  agitated 
movement  give  a  first  glimpse  of  the 
Yenusberg,  the  master  suddenly  rapped 
for  silence,  and,  turning  to  the  viola 
players,  said :  “Before  me  the  viola  was 
only  the  drudge  of  the  orchestra.  While 
the  other  instruments  proudly  went  their 
way.  this  instrument  was  allowed  only 
to  pick  lentils,  or,  in  other  words,  simply 
to  accompany  and  to  fill  in !  Now,  all 
this  is  changed.  Sirs,  you  should  be  most 
grateful  to  me  because  I  have  made  you 
into  human  beings.  Hence!  to  the  work, 
and  with  gusto !”  Bachrich.  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  anecdote,  adds:  “In 
his  later  works,  namely.  Tristan,  the  viola 
players  must  have  swept  before  his  vision 
as  superhuman  beings !” 

One  evening  Josef  Rubinstein  was  play¬ 
ing  the  “American  Festival  March,” 
which  Wagner  wrote  for  the  Centennial 
at  Philadelphia.  The  master  said  that 
he  received  a  large  fee  for  this  com¬ 
position. 

From  his  vest  pocket  he  took  out  a 
five-cent  piece  and  gave  it  to  Heckel  with 
the  words :  “There,  that  is  the  last  of 
the  honorarium  and  I  give  it  to  you.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  fee,  Feustel  has 
already  spent  it !” 

And  again,  Prof.  Franz  Muncker,  son 
of  the  burgomaster,  reports  that  when 
Wagner  was  questioned  concerning  his 
personal  connection  with  this  composi¬ 
tion  he  replied:  “If  only  I  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  for  it !”  August  Le- 
simple  also  states  that  when  Wagner  re¬ 
ceived  the  American  cablegram  announc¬ 
ing  the  great  success  of  the  piece  he 
said  :  “Do  you  know  the  best  thing  about 
the  march?  It  is  the  money  I  received 
for  it !” 

When  Lohengrin  was  newly  being  put 
upon  the  stage  in  Vienna  Wagner  was 
seated  at  the  conductor’s  desk  in  the 
orchestra  room  of  the  Court  Opera 
House,  giving  some  directions  to  Elsa 
and  Ortrud  relative  to  their  duet  in  the 
second  act.  The  orchestra  resumed  and 
played  the  postlude.  The  violins  played 
so  as  to  arouse  the  master’s  astonish¬ 
ment  because  of  the  beautiful,  warm  tone 
of  the  Viennese  violins.  Turning  to  the 
players  he  said  :  “You  have  played  much 
more  beautifully  than  I  composed  it!” 

On  the  evening  of  the  performance, 
during  this  same  passage.  Wagner  laid 
aside  his  baton*  and  let  the  orchestra  play 
independently.  At  the  close  of  this 
episode  there  came  a  storm  of  applause. 
Wagner  was  forced  to  rise  and  show  his 
gratitude.  Directly  he  turned  to  the 
nearest  musicians  and  said  :  "It  seems  as 
though  the  people  are  better  pleased  when 
I  do  not  conduct !” 


SOMETHING  MORE  THAN 
MELODY. 


JSY  ALLAN  EASTMAN. 


When  you  listen  to  a  new  musical 
composition  you  should  endeavor  to 
hear  something  more  than  the  mere 
melody.  There  is  the  accompaniment 
and  the  counter  melodies  which  add  so 
much  to  a  piece.  In  fact,  almost  any 
combination  of  notes  arranged  in  a 
pleasing  rhythm  constitutes  a  melody. 

Learn  to  look  for  new  and  unique 
melodies.  Melodies  are  frequently 
born  in  the  composer’s  brain  of  some 
peculiar  harmonic  outline.  I  he  melo¬ 
dies  that  are  so  little  different  from 
thousands  of  melodies  that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  them  are  of  very  little  interest. 
Robert  Schumann  says,  “Melody  is  the 
amateurs’  battle  cry,  and  certainly 
music  without  melody  is  naught.  But 
understand  clearly  what  they  mean  by 
it — an  easily  comprehensible,  agreeably 
rhythmical  one  is  all  they  care  for. 
But  there  are  melodies,  of  a  different 
stamp,  and  when  you  peruse  Bach, 
Mozart  or  Beethoven  they  flash  before 
you  in  a  thousand  different  lights. 
You  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  grow  weary 
of  the  threadbare  monotony  of  the  so- 
called  new  Italian  operatic  melodies.” 

Schumann  wrote  this  at  the  time 
when  Italian  opera  was  simply  a  string 
of  melodies,  often  very  commonplace 
and  most  always  quite  without  depth 
or  ingenuity.  Then  came  Wagner 
with  what  was  at  first  considered 
melodyless  music.  Now  Wagner’s 
music  is  appreciated  and  we  rarely 
question  its  melodious  qualities. 

When  one  hears  a  great  many  mel¬ 
odies  of  the  cheap  commonplace  order, 
he  becomes  unable  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  really  good  melodies.  He  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  only  those  melodies 
are  pretty  that  are  like  others  he  has 
previously  heard.  He  takes  no  time  to 
think  or  to  listen,  just  because  he  is  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  doesn’t 
like  anything  but  one  particular  style. 
He  is  like  the  young  lady  who  never 
would  eat  olives  simply  because  she 
knew  that  she  wouldn’t  like  them. 

Don’t  be  prejudiced.  Get  your 
teacher  to  play  some  of  the  myriad 
melodies  of  Bach  over  very  slowly,  and 
think  about  them.  Often  the  reason 
why  Bach  is  not  appreciated  is  that  his 
melodies  move  so  rapidly  that  the  un¬ 
trained  ear  has  not  time  to  compre¬ 
hend  them  properly.  You  will  find 
melodies  in  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Haydn  that  are  perfectly  entrancing, 
especially  because  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  right  harmonic  back¬ 
ground. 


SOME  PENALTIES  OF  EXCESS 
IVE  PIANO  PLAYING. 

The  general  public  seems  to  have  a 
idea  that  those  who  must  listen  to  prai 
tice  are  the  ones  who  most  suffer  froi 
excessive  piano  playing.  John  Warre: 
in  the  Sunday  Magazine  tells  of  the  p 
anists’  personal  sufferings,  due  to  e: 
cessive  practice.  The  Etude  learns,  fc 
the  first  time,  of  the  method  describe 
for  protecting  the  fingers  by  means  > 
wads  of  cotton  attached  to  the  tips  i 
the  lingers  with  collodion.  With  an  a 
mor  of  this  kind  there  is  apparently  u 
limit  to  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  tl 
ambitious  piano  student  may  subject  h 
fingers. 

When  Ignaz  Paderewski  last  toure 
this  country  he  was  forced  to  abandi 
a  number  of  concerts  toward  the  clo 
of  his  season  because  of  muscular  rhe 
matism  in  both  hands,  brought  on  1 
excessive  piano  playing.  Pianist 
cramp  is  more  painful  than  writer 
cramp,  and  is  the  bane  of  all  virtuose 
It  is  caused  by  the  constant  contra 
tion  and  expansion  of  the  muscles  co 
trolling  the  fingers,  it  becomes  chron 
when  not  guarded  against,  and  many 
promising  virtuoso's  career  has  bei 
blighted  in  this  way.  The  only  rentei 
is  to  rest  the  overtaxed  muscles  ar 
then  work  them  up  gradually  to  me 
the  strain  of  constant  playing. 

All  concert  pianists  are  subject 
split  fingertips.  The  constant  stroke 
the  balls  of  the  fingers  on  the  ha 
ivory  makes  the  flesh  so  delicate  ai 
tender  that  frequently  playing  becom 
acute  agony.  When  the  tips  of  the  fi 
gers  split  down  into  the  quick  benea 
the  finger  nail  playing  becomes  a  tortu 
that  can  be  likened  only  to  the  sens 
tion  of  a  dentist’s  drill  in  an  inflam 
tooth. 

Some  pianists  suffer  more  than  othe 
from  delicate  fingertips.  Lhevinne,  w 
can  extract  as  much  tone  from  his  i 
strument  as  any  other  living  player,  h 
fingertips  that  are  like  cushions.  B 
theyr  are  exquisitely  sensitive  and  co 
tinually  breaking  open.  At  his  Ame 
can  debut  he  mystified  his  audience 
coolly  twisting  absorbent  cotton  ab< 
his  fingers  during  the  rests  in  the  si 
part  of  the  Rubinstein  Concerto,  fl 
was  his  way  of  protecting  his  tinge 
tips.  Later,  someone  showed  him  In 
he  could  fasten  the  cotton  firmly  w 
collodion,  and  thereafter  he  was  enabl 
to  pad  all  his  fingers  effectually  i 
every  public  performance.  The  trick 
now  extensively  followed  by  other  pi; 
ists,  especially  during  the  long  and  ti 
ing  hours  of  daily  practice 
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Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 
Editor  for  April 

MR.  PERLEE  DUNN  ALDRICH 


[Mr.  Poire  Putin  Aldrich,  the  editor  of  our 
■ill  department  for  the  present  month,  began 
i1  musical  studies  at  the  New  England  Con- 
vatory  of  Music  under  Dr.  Louis  Maas 
phen  Emery,  George  Whiting  and  1U  //' 
niell.  He  afterwards  studied  with  Shakes- 
ire  and  Henschel  in  London,  Trabadello  in 
ris,  and  finally  with  Sbriglia,  the  famous 
cher  of  Jean  dc  Reszke,  in  Paris  He 
d  in  Sbriglia’s  family,  played  the  master's 
■ompaniments  and  acted  as  his  assistant 
cher.  Mr.  Aldrich  has  a  rich ,  high  lari- 
•e  voice  and  is  an  accomplished  singer  but 
devotion  to  teaching  prevents  his  giving 
y  much  time  to  public  work.— Editor  of 
k  Etttpe.] 


CLASSIFYING  VOICES. 


young  man  went,  once  upon  a  time, 
a  well-known  singing  master — not 
~  °f  those  piano  players  who  teaches 
ging,  but  a  real  singing  master — to 
;e  his  voice  tested.  After  given  a 
’  songs  and  exercises  he  asked, 
'hat  kind  of  a  voice  have  I?”  To 
ich  the  master  replied,  “I  don’t 
>w.”  The  young  man,  in  appealing 
me  about  it  afterwards,  said  that  he 
i  dumfounded  that  a  master  of  his 
inence  should  have  hesitated  on  a 
-Stion  like  that,  for  lie  thought  it 
?ht  to  have  been  a  very  simple  mat- 
to  decide.  To  which  I  replied.  “On 
contrary,  it  is  sometimes  a  very 
cult  matter  to  decide,  and  the  wise 

i  honest  teacher  will  not  fear  to  sus- 
d  judgment  on  certain  voices  until 

natural  tessitura  of  the  voice  de¬ 
es  itself  by  a  natural  and  easy  emis- 

ii  of  the  tone.” 

twenty  years  ago  I  decided  these 
ters  at  once  without  fear  of  error, 
now,  having  sometimes  gone  wrong 
■elf,  and  having  seen  the  greatest 
■ters  of  the  age  misclass  voices,  I 
■  e  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
r  and  wiser  to  wait,  in  uncertain 
■s,  until  one  is  sure  of  his  ground. 


role  I  know  that  was  written  for  this 
voice  is  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  in 
the  opera  of  that  name,  by  Eugene 
Diaz.  The  compass  may  be  about  that 
of  a  high  baritone,  but  its  characteristic 
feature  is  the  tenor  quality  of  the  upper 
notes. 

Another  voice  that  is  most  mislead¬ 
ing  is  the  high  mezzo-soprano.  This 
voice  is  the  exact  counterpart  in  women 
of  the  “Baryton  Martin”  in  men.  The 
upper  part  of  this  voice  so  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  full  soprano  quality  that 
the  temptation  is  strqng  to  put  it  in 
this  class.  One  of  the  surest  tests  in 
both  these  cases  is  to  watch,  as  the 
voice  develops,  the  ease  with  which 
the  words  are  pronounced  in  the  upper 
register.  If  they  are  difficult  and 
fatiguing,  one  may  be  quite  safe  in 
keeping  the  voice  down.  If  they  be¬ 
come  easier  and  easier,  and  the  color 
of  the  voice  becomes  more  and  more  that 
of  the  high  register,  then  we  may  take 
courage  to  place  the  voice  high. 


I  lie  normal  way  for  a  voice  to  become 
dramatic  is  to  grow  to  it.  I  remember 
some  years  ago — i  dare  not  say  how 
many — hearing  that  wonderful  woman, 
Nordica,  sing  “Rejoice  Greatly”  from 
the  Messiah  with  a  pure  lyric  voice, 
fhe  most  venturesome  prophet  would 
never  have  dared  to  prophesy  that  she 
would  ever  have  developed  into  the 
Isolde  that  we  now  know.  The  breadth 
and  power  of  her  voice  grew  gradually, 
more  especially  after  her  studies  with 
Sbriglia,  but  she  never  lost  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  touch  that  kept  her  voice 
beautiful.  If  she  had  not  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  retain  that  delicate  touch  of  the 
voice  and  had  insisted  on  forcing  her 
tones  all  the  beauty  would  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  her  singing. 

It  is  this  that  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  dramatic  tenors  and  voices  that 
have  been  “put  up”  to  maintain  their 
beauty.  It  is  more  difficult  for  the 
tenor  voices  of  this  class  to  maintain 
their  register,  for  it  is  not  exactly  nat¬ 
ural  for  them  to  sing  with  a  delicate 
touch.  There  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  sing  more  baritone  quality  than 
tenor,  and,  as  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  voice  to  deepen  with  increasing 
age,  these  voices  naturally  turn  toward 
a  baritone  color  and  make  the  tenor 
quality  more  difficult.  To  guard  against 
this  the  singer  should  maintain  the 
“tenor"  quality  as  carefully  as  possible, 
and  avoid  the  tendency  to  sing  "big.” 


T  ’  \ 
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What  is  Lovelier 


POSITIVE  CLASSIFICATIONS. 

|°w  let  me  explain:  Most  voices 
'easy  to  classify  because  their  com- 
and  quality  is  such  that  there  can 
10  question  about  them.  But  there 
many  voices  which  in  the  “raw” 
appear  to  be  what  they  are  not. 
Gfer  to  those  voices  that  might 
[high  baritones  or  tenors,  mezzo- 
Unos  or  sopranos.  It  is  by'  no 
,ns  easy  to  decide  which  way  the 
will  develop  when  it  is  properly 
•e<L  and  the  only  way  which  suc- 
s  is  to  await  the  development 
h  is  necessary  to  a  correct  diag- 
L  Even  then  there  will  be  some 
r;s  which  will  be  a  puzzle,  for  they 
as  much  of  the  “high”  quality  as 
low,  and  the  greatest  wisdom  is 
ssary  to  decide  which  way  will  be 
after  years  of  singing. 


REMARKABLE  VOICES. 

The  temptation  to  place  these  voices 
high  is  very  strong  for  purely  commer¬ 
cial  reasons.  The  baritone  tenor  who 
can  sustain  high  roles  has  such  a 
strong  voice  that  it  "gets  over  the  foot¬ 
lights”  amazingly,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  multitude,  and  therefore  is  very 
useful  in  the  theatre.  Jean  de  Reszke, 
for  example,  was  a  second-rate  bari¬ 
tone  until  Sbriglia  changed  his  voice 
to  a  tenor.  Doeme,  one  time  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Nordica.  developed  a  beautiful 
tenor  voice  from  a  baritone,  under 
Sbriglia’s  teaching,  and  sang  Parsifal 
at  Bayreuth  with  great  success.  Sims 
Reeves,  the  great  English  tenor,  started 
as  a  baritone;  Zenatello  began  as  a 
baritone;  old  Manuel  Garcia  started  as 
a  baritone,  afterwards  became  a  tenor, 
and  later  in  life  again  sang  baritone. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  only 
hear  of  these  brilliant  successes,  but 
the  unhappy  failures  who  have  tried  to 
put  their  voices  up”  are  legion  and 
have  gone  to  unknown  vocal  graves. 
When  Jean  de  Reszke  was  in  his  prim 


THE  NATURAL  MALE  VOICE. 

T  he  baritone  voice  is  the  natural  male 
voice,  and  there  are  many,  many  beau¬ 
tiful  voices  of  this  class,  but  also  not 
many  beautiful  singers.  The  tendency 
of  the  times  toward  greater  sonority 
and  no  agility  at  all  plays  havoc  with 
this  voice  as  well  as  others. 

So  many  operatic  baritones  sing  so 
persistently,  too  open  to  obtain  greater 
sonority,  that  the  younger  singers  fol¬ 
low  the  example  to  their  detriment. 
Others  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  rob 
their  upper  notes  of  all  their  brilliancy 
by  pushing  up  the  back  of  the  tongue 
and  smothering  the  voice — what  they 
call  "closing  the  voice.”  The  result  of 
this  process  is  a  very  dull  and  muffled 
upper  register  that  does  not  combine 
well  with  a  good  lower  voice. 

Another  defect  of  many  baritones  is 
a  peculiarly  “hollow”  delivery  of  about 
three  notes  from  B  flat  to  I)  (just, 
above  the  staff-bass  clef).  This  gives 
the  voice  three  distinct  registers  and 
results  almost  always  in  singing  these 
three  notes  flat.  All  these  defects  are 
remedied  with  comparative  ease  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  master. 


half  the  baritones  in  America  tried  to 
howl  their  way  to  his  high  notes,  and 
some  of  them  are  howling  yet. 


“BARYTON  MARTIN.” 

|  >e  of  the  most  difficult  of  these 
,  s  is  that  which  the  French  call 
ton  Martin.  Some  years  ago  a 
'rated  French  singer  named  Martin 
Lssed  a  voice  of  this  class,  hence 
I  name.  We  should  call  it  a  lyric 
i°ne  or  a  baritone  tenor.  The 
|  r  part  of  the  voice  has  the  color 
pction  of  a  baritone  and  the  upper 
ter,  sometimes  extending  to  B  flat, 
mor  in  quality,  although  the  voice 
10t  maintain  high  roles.  The  only 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS. 

Now,  as  to  the  mezzo-sopranos,  we 
all  know  how  Fremstadt,  after  some 
years  singing  of  contralto  roles,  re¬ 
placed  her  voice  as  a  dramatic  soprano 
Marion  Weed  did  the  same  thing,  and 
Edyth  Walker  left  Conried  because  lie 
would  not  let  her  sing  soprano  roles, 
and  she  has  since  sung  them  all  over 
Europe  with  great  success. 

Now,  it  is  a  serious  undertaking  to 
change  the  register  of  a  voice  from  a 
low  one  to  a  high  one,  and  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  it  is  fairly  sure  to  fail. 
Even  when  it  succeeds  the  voice  is 
short-lived,  because  the  pose  of  the 
voice  is  more  or  less  artificial  and  cer¬ 
tainly  can  only  succeed  where  the 
singer  has  a  superb  physique,  endurance 
and  persistence.  All  the  singers  men¬ 
tioned  above  have  powerful  physiques 
and  intelligence  far  beyond  the  ordinary. 


THE  REAL  TENOR  VOICE. 

The  tenor  voice,  when  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  tenor  quality,  is  not  so 
difficult  to  train,  but  in  these  later  days 
so  many  tenors  try  to  sing  so  loud  that 
they  appear  to  be  as  much  baritones  as 
tenors.  I  he  charm  of  the  true  tenor  voice 
is  the  pure  lyric  "tenor”  quality  with  its 
dear  silvery  ring  that  is  so  appealing.  To 
force  this  out  of  the  voice  by  this  eternal 
struggle  for  sonority  is  to  deprive  the 
singer  of  his  greatest  treasure— for,  after 
all,  the  greatest  charm  of  the  singer  is 
the  art  of  singing  beautifully. 

I  he  chief  defect  of  the  tenor  voice 
i  about  E  and  F,  where  the  higher 
notes  commence.  The  only  sure  way 
to  overcome  this  weak  spot  in  the 
scale  is  to  persist  in  singing  these  notes 
like  the  high  ones  until  the  delicacy  of 
touch  is  established. 

For  a  time  the  notes  will  be  less 
sonorous  than  the  more  open  way  of 
singing,  but  if  persisted  in  it  will  make 
a  smooth  and  sure  scale  and  give  these 
notes  an  expressiveness  not  otherwise 
obtainable.  The  first  recitative  in  the 


than  the  soft,  tender  cheek  with  that  youth¬ 
ful  glow  and  brightness  which  persuade  the 
eyes  like  the  first  flowers  of  Spring  ? — Then 
use  ELCAYA,  Nature’s  true  aid  to  Beauty, 
the  one  toilet  cream  known  the  world  over 
for  its  distinct  quality  and  purity. 


CREME  ELCAYA 


Makes  the  Skin  Like  Velvet  ’ 


renews  the  complexion,  gives  it  that  clean,  refined, 
inviting  look  after  the  harsh,  dull  Winter.  ELCAYA 
will  plea*e  you,  for  it  delight*  every  “Well-Groomed** 
American  Woman.  Let  it  be  your  choice,  too; 
purity  and  quality  mean  just  as  much  to  you  as  to  any 
one  else— remember,  ask  for  ELCAYA. 

All  Dealer*,  Nation-Wide,  Sell  ELCAYA 
CREME  ELCAYA  CERAT  ELCAYA 
SAVON  ELCAYA  POUDRE  ELCAYA 
Sample  for  2c.  Send  Dealer  s  Name 
JAMESC. CRANE  Sole  A  ent  107  Fulton  St.  N.Y. 
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.Winter  Coughs,  Colds 
l  I  and  Sore  Throats 


from  exposure  to  rain,  wind, 
snow  or  sudden  drafts  are 
quickly  checked  with 


LTJDEN’S 


MENTHOL 

COUGH  DROPS 


Why  risk  pneumonia,  bron¬ 
chitis,  tonsilitis,  etc.,  when 
these  little  wonder-workers 
are  only  five  cents  ? 

Keep  a  package  handy. 

LUDENS  HAS  A  HUNDRED  USES 


§‘(Migg)5 


4  *Luden’ s  Menthol  Cough  Drops 
Give  Quick  Relief  '* 

Sold  Everywhere 
Wm  H.Luden.Mfr., Reading,  Pa., U.S.A. 


-TEACHERS  USE 


WITH  NOTE  BOOKS 


STUDENTS  USE- 


PIANO 

KEYBOARD 

SKETCH 


STAMP 


Outline  of  Keyboard  for  Intervalsand  Scales 


Two  octave  stamp,  \y+  inch,  with  pad . .  $0.65 

Continuous  octaves,  roller  form,  2  inch,  automatic .  1 .25 

—  Same,  durable  gold  plated  mounting .  .  •j.oq 

Double  stall  stump,  bracket  cleff  signs,  pad  [go 

—  Same,  plain  bracket . .50 

Single  stuff  atHiiip,  treble  or  bass  cleff,  30c;  plain _ .  .  .  i‘20 

Cb  tl  signs,  treble  or  base,  12c;  sharps.  Hats,  8c  each. 

All  well  constructed,  durubli  (’.  WELLS  (<>.,>!  oodlawn.  Pa. 


GEO.  W.  MUNRO 

Voice  Building 

a  specialty 


LOST  VOICES  RESTORED 


COME  to  CHICAGO  to  study 

Music — where  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  Grand  Opera,  Orches¬ 
tra  Concerts,  and  the  great  visiting 
artists. 


516  Kimball  Hall 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Messiah  is  an  example  of  this  need,  It 
is  very  essential  that  the  singer  should 
be  able  to  take  the  E  with  a  delicate 
touch  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
expressiveness  in  the  words  “comfort 
ye.”  The  same  is  true  in  other  places 
in  this  beautiful  number  where  this 
fata!  note  occurs.  But  it  is  rarely  sung 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  tenors  of  to¬ 
day  pay  so  little  attention  to  beauty  in 
singing. 

The  contralto  and  true  mezzo-soprano 
voices  have  one  characteristic  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  both  have  a  tendency  to 
break  in  the  middle  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  singer  thinks  she  must 
sing  the  low  notes  way  down  in  the 
chest  and  the  high  ones  way  up  in  the 
head.  The  result  of  this  process  is  that 
the  high  notes  become  higher  and  the 
lower  notes  lower  as  time  goes  on,  and 
the  poor  medium  notes  are  left  high 
and  dry  with  neither  vitality  nor  res¬ 
onance.  When  this  break  in  the  voice 
is  once  established  it  is  very  hard  to 
remedy,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  our  singers  continue  to 
pursue  this  stupid  method  of  using 
the  beautiful  voices  which  abound  in 
America. 

FRONTAL  VOICE. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  lyric 
soprano  voice  that  needs  sped?'  mention. 

It  is  that  peculiar  resonance  of  the  voice 
called  frontal  voice.  It  sounds  sb  high 
in  the  head  as  to  lie  right  behind  the 
forehead,  hence  the  name  frontal.  This 
voice  hardly  seems  like  real  voice  but 
rather  like  the  so-called  falsetto  voice  for 
men’s  voices.  The  peculiar  characteristic 
of  this  voice  is  its  tendency  to  sound  a 
little  sharp  all  the  time.  Even  if  it  is  in 
tune  it  sounds  “out  of  tune."  Further¬ 
more,  it  has  a  peculiarly  hollow  sound 
that  does  not  mix  well  with  other  voices 
and  is  peculiarly  artificial. 

When  this  habit  is  once  established  in 
the  voice  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cure. 
Where  it  is  the  natural  pose  of  the  voice 
and  has  always  been  there  it  is  almost 
hopeless  and  the  singer  may  as  well  give 
up  the  idea  of  public  singing.  Where  it 
is  simply  an  acquired  habit  from  singing 
“in  the  head”  too  much,  it  may  be  reme¬ 
died  by  cultivating  the  middle  voice  and 
then  coming  to  the  high  notes  slowly 
one  by  one  with  a  more  normal  emission 
of  the  tone.  In  fact,  the  lyric  soprano 
should  from  the  beginning  make  the 
greatest  effort  to  cultivate  a  good  cen¬ 
tral  voice  for  the  upper  notes  present  no 
problem  whatever  when  this  has  been 
well  done.  This  advice  has  been  given 
by  the  great  masters  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  those  singers  who  have  fol¬ 
lowed  it  have  never  had  occasion  to  re¬ 
gret  it.  There  is  no  better  advice  we  can 
give  the  young  singer  than  this — Culti¬ 
vate  a  Good  Central  Voice — It  makes 
all  the  crooked  ways  straight  for  the 
singer  if  they  will  only  heed  it.  I  will 
not  say  it  is  easy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
takes  much  time  and  patience  and  the 
very  best  instruction.  Any  lyric  soprano 
can  sing  somehow  on  high  notes,  but 
to  maintain  an  even  scale  from  C  to  C — 
two  octaves — is  a  hard  battle. 

BE  WHAT  YOU  ARE. 

In  this  article  I  have  only  attempted 
to  generalize  in  such  a  way  that  some 
readers  may  be  led  to  think  carefully 
where  they  are  going  and  what  is  going 
to  be  the  results  of  that  going. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  one 
who  hopes  to  do  professional  work  to 
have  the  voice  well  made  and  trained  in 
the  class  where  he  belongs.  If  he  be  a 
baritone  he  must  be  a  baritone  and  not 
howl  away  at  a  tenor  repertoire.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  be  a  tenor  and  is  try¬ 
ing  to  support  a  baritone  repertoire  his 
voice  is  bound  to  be  too  insufficient  to 
be  a  successful  professional  singer.  It 


requires  the  greatest  possible  wisdom  to 
advise  wisely  in  these  cases,  and  1  con¬ 
fess  that  I  dread  this  responsibility  more 
than  anything  else  in  my  life  as  a 
teacher. _ 


“BIG”  AND  “LITTLE”  VOICES. 

The  surprise  expressed  by  many  people 
over  the  fact  that  Bonci's  “little"  voice 
fills  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  quite 
as  well  as  u  did  the  Manhattan,  and  that 
the  singer  e\idently  makes  no  greater 
effor.  in  the  larger  than  in  the  smaller 
aucitotium,  shows  that  there  is  still  much 
confusion  in  the  public  mind  about  the 
relative  carrying  power  of  big  and  little 
voices. 

Bond’s  voice  would  not  be  big  in  any 
auditorium,  but  it  will  sound  approxi¬ 
mately  as  big  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Ho.use  as  in  Mendelssohn  Hall  when  he 
sings  his  fully  vitalized  tone.  Whyr  Be¬ 
cause  his  tone  is  pure — it  is  all  tone. 

Many  of  the  “big”  voices  heard  in  our 
opera  houses  would  not  carry  distinctly 
in  as  large  an  auditorium  as  would  the 
smaller  but  purer  tones  of  a  Bonci  or  a 
Sembrich.  The  truly  pure  tone  often 
sounds  bigger  in_  a  large  room  than  a 
small  one.  Being  pure,  every  atom  of  it 
awakens  sympathetic  vibrations  in  the  air 
and  thus  accumulates  volume,  whereas  a 
big  but  impure  tone  would  kill  the  air 
vibrations  by  its  own  dissonances.  This 
is  a  crude  way  of  stating  a  well-known 
principle  of  acoustics,  but  it  may  suggest 
to  some  of  the  people  who  wonder  at  the 
carrying  quality  of  small  voices  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon.  Sembrich  and 
Bonci,  both  possessing  comparatively 
small  voices,  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
their  tones  tell  in  the  furthermost  corners 
of  the  big  Metropolitan,  while  some  of 
the  singers  in  that  house  with  big  voices 
expend  twice  the  physical  effort  with  less 
satisfactory  results. 

Here  is  another  object  lesson  to  show 
students  of  the  voice  that  they  should 
concern  themselves  with  quality  of  tone 
and  let  quantity  take  care  of  itself. — 
Musical  America. 


MUSICIANSHIP  FOR  SINGERS. 

Two  things  have  recently  struck  with 
much  force  upon  the  notice  of  those  who 
dwell  in  the  world  of  music  study.  One 
is  that  the  young  persons  who  desire 
ardently  to  become  opera  singers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  be  musicians.  The  other  is 
that  the  inability  to  speak  English  prop¬ 
erly  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  acquiring  a  good 
quality  of  tone  in  singing. 

The  resistance  of  the  singer  to  musical 
instruction  is  nothing  new.  The  students 
of  singing  nearly  always  desert  conserva¬ 
tories  which  compel  them  to  study  the 
art  of  music.  These  students  always  de¬ 
clare  that  they  can  easily  find  masters 
who  will  prepare  them  for  the  stage  in 
two  years  and  who  will  not  require  them 
to  learn  harmony,  sight  reading,  ear 
training  or  the  other  “hard  things.” 

This  is  incontestably  true.  It  is  also 
undeniable  that  many  opera  singers  can¬ 
not  learn  a  single  role  without  the  help 
of  a  coach.  They  often  have  to  acquire 
new  parts  by  ear.  They  sit  beside  a  piano 
while  an  accompanist  drums  the  melodies 
into  their  memories.  It  seems  rather 
mean  and  pitiful  to  think  of  a  great 
public  idol  who  knows  so  little  about  his 
own  business,  but  any  person  familiar 
with  the  inside  history  of  opera  houses 
can  tell  you  that  this  story  is  no  idle 
dream. 

Furthermore,  these  same  singers  must 
have  every  accent,  every  phrase,  every 
significant  point  in  the  declamation  and 
every  climax  in  the  lyric  passages  pointed 
out  to  them.  They  do  not  know  enough 
about  music  to  perceive  these  things  for 
themselves.  Now  what  is  the  result? 


Vox  et  praeterea  nihil.  Fine  sounds  and 
that  is  all.  The  inner  fire  of  a  poetic 
imagination  never  flames  out  through  the 
singing  of  such  “artists.”  The  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  sound-producing  machine 
when  it  reproduces  the  delivery  of  a 
Sembrich  or  a  Planqon  are  far  finer 
pieces  of  art  than  theirs.  The  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  singers  is  precisely  on  the 
level  of  that  occupied  by  the  playing  of 
a  commencement  piece  by  a  long  trained 
conservatory  pupil  who  has  been  working 
on  that  one  thing  under  his  teacher  for 
months. 

Any  one  who  has  taught  singing  ra¬ 
tionally  will  understand  at  once  that  the 
ability  to  get  under  the  single  notes  and 
grasp  the  relations  of  each  and  all  of 
them  to  the  whole  phrase  and  of  the 
phrase  to  the  entire  song  requires  first  of 
all  a  complete  comprehension  of  form. 
And  to  know  form  one  must  know  much 
more  than  what  is  commonly  called  form 
in  the  curricula  of  conservatories.  Me¬ 
lodic  form  is  what  is  generally  meant, 
whereas  a  knowledge  of  harmonic  form 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  correct  con¬ 
ception  of  music 

How  can  any  singer  approach  the  study 
of  a  role  such  as  Isolde  or  Melisande 
without  that  solid  musical  foundation 
which  makes  the  printed  page  of  Wagner 
or  Debussy  an  open  book?  Are  we  not 
justified  in  suspecting  that  some  of  the 
interpreters  of  opera  roles  know  them 
only  rote  fashion,  note  by  note,  phrase  by 
phrase  and  scene  by  scene,  and  that  they 
sing  for  the  passing  moment  without 
realizing  its  place  in  the  witching  hour? 

The  singer  who  does  not  know  music 
is  partly  blind  and  must  always  go  about 
in  the  hands  of  a  leader.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  true  artist  who  can  penetrate- 
to  the  heart  of  a  composition,  to  whom 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  melodic 
structure  and  the  subtler  atmospheric  sur¬ 
rounding  of  the  harmony  are  clearly  in¬ 
telligible,  can  stand  and  walk  alone.  This 
singer  makes  his  own  readings.  He  is 
not  parrot  chattering  the  ideas  of  a 
coach.  And  these  singers  are  usually  to 
be  found  at  the  top. — W.  J.  Henderson, 
in  New  York  Sun. 


“Over  Sixty 
Years  Ago 

my  father  carried  the  Emerson 
Piano  as  a  leader.  As  his  successor  I, 
too,  make  it  my  leader,  not  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  sentiment,  but  rather  of  sound 
business  principles.  The  Emerson, 
all  through  these  years,  has  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied  my  most  exacting 
patronage,  because  in  tone,  touch, 
durability  and  in  artistic  treatment 
of  design,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be 
a  wonderful  instrument.  No  other 
make,  selling  at  the  price,  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  class  with 
the  Emerson.” 

The  judgment  of  both  dealers  and 
users  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
Emerson  quality. 

Dealers  in  principal  cities  and  towns. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


TEACHER  OE  SINGING 

Interpretation,  Operatic  Coaching: 


Address,  124  E.  92d  Street  New  York 

Telephone  4881  Lenox 


AVOID  QUICK  TRAINING. 

Alberto  Randegger,  who  died  in  Lon¬ 
don  a  few  days  ago,  is  the  type  of  musi¬ 
cian  who  will  be  sincerely  mourned.  As 
a  teacher  of  singing,  Randegger  was  as 
successful  as  Francesco  Lamperti  and 
Manuel  Garcia,  and  his  method  of  in¬ 
struction,  like  that  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  maestri,  was  based  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  of  voice  development  that  should 
be  studied  daily  by  all  vocal  teachers. 
Above  all,  the  modern  teachers  ought  to 
remember  that  Randegger,  Lamperti  and 
Garcia  never  practiced  any  of  the  quick 
training  methods  prevailing  to  a  large 
extent  in  this  country  and  Europe  to-day. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  greatest  singers 
of  our  times  did  not  impress  any  one  at 
the  beginning  of  their  student  days  by 
their  phenomenal  voices,  but  they  reached 
the  goal  by  a  system  of  patient  hard  work 
year  after  year. — Musical  Courier. 


SHEA 

PARIS,  5,  rue  Gounod 

VOCAL  INSTRUCTION 

The  first  American  man  Write  for  booklet: 
to  sing  in  Opera  “The  Choice  of  a 

in  France  Voice- Teacher" 


Harry  Munro 

BARITONE 

Correct  Tone  Emission  and  The 
Science  of 

TERMS  MAILED  ON 

276  Madison  Ave. 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

uu  MAII_  ul‘der  the  personal 
UJ  instruction  of  Dr. 

Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter¬ 
national  anthem  competition,  1911. 

A  simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers'  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER.  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BROWN  ’S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 


Give  wonderful  relief  in  throat  and  voice  trouble.  Introduced  to  the  pub  ic 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  they  have  never  been  surpassed  as  a  specific  or 
hoarseness,  loss  of  voice  and  bronchial  trouble.  Entirely  free  from  opiates. 
Price,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00  Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON . BOSTON,  MA 


FROM  a  large  number  of  letters  received  in  answer  to  my  December  ad  in  The  Etude,  page „?51 'rodents' 
selected  a  number  of  questions  representing  information  most  sought  after  by  voc  caj 

I  shall  print  these  questions  with  replies  in  a  small  volume.  These  replies  have  nelpe 
students.  I  shall  also  include  in  this  volum--  a  practical,  concise  system  of  breathing  exercises  us 
studio  successfully  20  years.  There  will  also  be  included  other  helpful  suggestions  for  singers. 
DOLLAR,  Postage  prepaid. 

GEORGE  CHADWICK  STOCK,  Teacher  of  Singing 

Studio,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  . 
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SILLS 

25c. 


AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 

( Large  size  6x9,  package  of  50) 


Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 


BLANK  BILLS 
25c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100  )  1  5c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  2  5c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1  5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1  Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  1 1  or  16  lines 
and  Vocal,  size  11x22  inches,  ner  quire,  40c. 
(Postage  lie  extra  i 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8%  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROCRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 

or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 

DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  15c.  Parch¬ 
ment,  2  5c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8%.  5c. 

MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6%xl%  inches. 
10c. 

REWARD  CARDS. 

15,  50c. 

MUSIC  WRITING  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1  5c. 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITING  CARDS. 
50  for  35c,  1  OO  for  50c,  500  for  S  1 .25. 

Neatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styles 

of  type. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A  handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  $1 .80;  2%x:iy>,  S2.50;  3x1,  $3.2  0. 
CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 
sheet.  32x14  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
P  lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Post¬ 
paid,  1  2  cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1  5c  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans- 
j)  parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1  5c;  the  same, 
t2  y  ,rds  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  1  Oc;  the  same,  4 
|  yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES. 

[  For  holding  music.  Cloth-lunged  front,  shee 
>  music,  height  H/2  inches.  By  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  25c. 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
I  inanil  la  paper,  per  hundred,  50c  The  best 
[  rope  mauilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  $  | . 

JUSTS.  Prices  from  S  1 .25  to  S  1  O,  accord- 
i  mg  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Koman  finish  of  substantial 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5. 

1  The  same  in  silver,  net,  postpaid,  $3. 
'LATINOTYPE  PORTRAITPOSTCARDS. 

15c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times  A  list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

aaelzel  metronomes.  American  make, 
i  no  hell,  $2.25;  with  hell,  $3.35.  Foreign 
t  make,  no  bell.  $2.50;  with  hell  $3.50.  J. 
T.  L.,  no  bell,  $3.00;  with  hell,  $4.25. 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro¬ 
nomes.  postpaid,  50c. 

HUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14% inches 
,  'lack,  brown  and  wine,  $1.10;  15%  indies 
long,  $  l  .32  Seal  Grain,  15%  inches,  colors- 
black  or  brown,  $  1 .42.  Same,  lines  and  hound, 
5  2.15.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

AUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  ends, 
65  c.  The  same  with  heavier  hoard  sides,  leather 
back,  handles  tor  carrying,  9  5c  postpaid,  net. 
flUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheer  music  size. 
S  1 .50  to  $200.  Full  sheet  music  siz<*.  $3 
to  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

«USIC  CABINETS.  $1  O  to  S28.  Send  for 

»  list. 

STANDS.  84c  to  S  1 .60,  postpaid. 

Send  for  list. 

f  fend  free  a  copu  of  our  catalogue, 

.  I  uric  Teachers’  Handbook  ”  containing  descrip- 
of  above,  ana  lists  and  prie  s  on  Busts, 
higue.s.  Jewelry,  Medals,  Pilch  Pipes,  Forks, 
s  inaer-symphony  Instruments . 


theo.  PRESSER  CO. 

1 712  Chestnut  SI.  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REQUISITES  FOR 

=  THE^=- 

MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MANUALFOR  MUSIC  TEACH¬ 
ERS,  $1.00.  This  book  is  a  compendium  of 
!  the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
I  methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
!  to  yield  you  a  larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 
Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a  music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I  Oc  each, 
$  1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (35 

records  with  stubs.)  2  5c.  A  practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards  )  2  5c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  1 00  slips  i  15c.  Furnishing  a  weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  results. 


A  FIRM  FOUNDATION. 

I  know  a  number  of  singers  who  are 
reaching  the  prime  of  life  and  who  are 
not  filling  the  promise  of  their  younger 
days.  Most  of  these  are  failing  from 
one  cause — they  were  not  well  trained — 
their  careers  were  not  built  upon  a  firm 
foundation. 

By  reason  of  the  great  circulation  of 
The  Etude  these  lines  cannot  fail  to  meet 
the  eye  of  some — perhaps  many — young 
singers  who  are  longing  for  a  career  as 
singers.  Let  us  sit  down  together  and 
consider  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject 
that  suggest  themselves  to  me  as  the 
result  of  many  years’  experience. 

Please  read  this  over  very  carefully. 
A  career  in  any  profession  is  something 
that  grows.  It  is  not  an  incident  that 
happens  in  one  day  or  one  week  ot^  one 
year.  The  big  things  come  to  you  only 
after  the  little  things  are  well  done,  and 
if  you  cannot  master  the  big  things  you 
can  only  be  second  rate.  Whatever  you 
are  these  larger  opportunities  come  to 
you  usually  rather  unexpectedly,  and  if 
you  are  not  equal  to  the  occasion  you 
must  fall  down. 

The  important  thing  for  you  in  your 
career  is  that  you  have  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  to  be  a  singer  your  first 
duty  must  be  to  see  that  you  have  per¬ 
fect  control  over  your  voice.  This  has 
been  borne  in  upon  me  so  impressively 
by  certain  singers  I  have  known  of  who 
have  failed  at  the  critical  moment  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  using  their  voices. 

When  one  has  to  use  one’s  voice  pro¬ 
fessionally  day  after  day  it  is  necessary 
to  use  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  “wear” 
as  little  as  possible.  One  may  push  the 
voice  for  a  time  by  ..reason  of  superior 
physical  powers,  but  the  voice  will  soon 
lose  its  beauty  if  it  does  not  break. 

GET  THE  BEST  TEACHER  OBTAINABLE. 

Therefore,  if,  after  looking  the  matter 
over  very  seriously,  you  have  decided  to 
become  a  singer  get  the  best  teacher  of 
the  voice  you  can  find.  Not  a  pianist 
who  “teaches  singing  a  little,”  or  even  a 
great  deal,  but  a  real  master  of  the  voice 
who  kitozcs.  Stick  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  singing  until  you  know 
them  and  then  never  depart  from  them. 
Make  your  preparation  long  and  sure  so 
that  when  your  opportunities  come  you 
can  grasp  them  and  “make  good.” 

How  many  times  have  I  heard  the 
wail  "1  have  had  opportunities,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  test  I  did  not  know  how 
to  sing.” 

Again,  I  say,  make  your  foundation 
firm  and  sure. 

There  is  no  profession  which  should  be 
a  steady  natural  growth  more  than  the 
singer’s,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
point  out  a  number  of  singers  who  gave 
little  evidence  of  great  promise  in  their 
earlier  years  but  who  by  reason  of  their 
steady  logical  development  have  achieved 
success.  The  voice  reaches  its  maturity 
by  a  slow  growth  and  is  rarely  an  ac¬ 
complished  “fact”  in  the  beginning.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  best  voices  are 
the  greatest  disappointment  to  singing 
teachers. 

They  seem  to  presume  upon  the  gifts 
nature  has  bestowed  instead  of  adding 
to  these  gifts  all  that  art  has  to  offer. 
Some  of  the  greatest  voices  of  our  time 
have  gone  to  early  vocal  graves  as  a 
penalty  for  disobeying  the  natural  and 
simple  laws  of  the  voice. 

Why  disdain  the  profound  study  of 
these  laws  when  it  is  by  following  them 
that  you  are  to  mount  to  your  success. 
Great  artists  depend  upon  their  firm 
foundation  for  the  great  achievements  of 
their  career,  and  this  foundation  is  the 
correct  and  natural  production  of  the 
voice. — P.  D.  Aldrich. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  w 


SOME  AXIOMS  FOR  SINGERS. 

Singing  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world. 

Great  artists  are  conspicuous  for  their 
beautiful  singing  and  not  for  the  quantity. 


A  great  singer  without  radiant  health 
is  an  impossibility. 


Singing  should  be  spontaneous  and 
natural,  not  forced  and  artificial. 


Cultivate  assidiously  the  middle  of  the 
voice  and  the  ends  will  care  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Cultivate  the  lyric  a  long  time  before 
attempting  the  dramatic. 


BACK-HANDED  AXIOMS  FOR 
SINGERS. 

To  learn  to  sing  go  to  some  piano 
teacher.  Don’t  trouble  to  go  to  a  real 
singing  master.  He  will  be  too  slow  for 
you  and  make  you  practice  scales  and 
other  disagreeable  things.  The  piano 
teacher  can  play  fast  enough  and  loud 
enough  so  that  you  will  never  learn  how 
badly  your  voice  sounds. 


Don’t  try  to  keep  time  when  you  sing. 
Just  dislocate  the  rhythm  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  they  will  think  you  have  tem¬ 
perament. 


\\  hen  you  sing  in  public  sing  as  loud 
as  you  can.  The  fellow  on  the  back 
seat  has  paid  his  money  and  he  wants  to 
hear.  Then,  too,  you  look  so  nice  •when 
you  get  red  in  the  face. 


If  you  make  a  mistake  lay  it  to  the  ac¬ 
companist.  What  are  you  paying  him 
for,  anyway? 


Above  all  things  do  not  pay  for  your 
singing  lessons  in  advance.  Your  teacher 
would  drop  dead  if  you  tried  it  on  him. 
Make  him  wait  for  his  fee  a  year  or 
two  to  cultivate  his  patience.  Then  for¬ 
get  all  about  it. 


When  you  practice  sing  as  high  as  you 
can  most  of  the  time.  The  neighbors  up¬ 
stairs  like  that  sort  of  thing. 

Get  lessons  for  nothing  if  possible. 
The  young  teacher  has  to  vivisect  some¬ 
one's  voice,  and  yours  will  do.  Then, 
too,  its  nice  to  belong  to  the  tramp 
family.  They  never  have  to  pay  for  any¬ 
thing.  _ 

Get  a  job  in  church  if  you  can,  and 
then  try  to  drown  out  all  the  other 
singers.  The  deaf  lady  in  the  front  seat 
likes  to  see  you  work. 


“Those  who  imagine  that  a  creative  artist 
can,  through  the  medium  of  his  art,  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings  at  the  moment  when  he 
is  moved  make  the  greatest  mistake. 
Emotions,  sad  or  joyful  can  only  be  ex¬ 
pressed  retrospectively  so  to  speak.  With¬ 
out  any  special  reason  for  rejoicing.  I  may 
he  moved  by  the  most  cheerful  creative 
mood,  and,  znce  versa,  a  work  composed 
amid  the  happiest  surroundings  may  be 
touched  with  dark  and  gloomy  colors.” 
— Tschaikowski. 

[SCHOOL  OF  SINGING  AND  OPERA] 

(80  Riverside  Drive,  New  York) 

Highest  Artistic  Instruction  for  Opera,  Concert.  Oratorio.  From  the 
Beginning  of  unsurpassedly  correct  voici*  placement  and  unique, 
phenomenally  successful  systematic  technical  training  to  complete 
Repertoire  in  all  languages  and  full  Stage-Finish  for  Debut.  Per- 
somil  direction  of  MAI>AME  ARMONO 

one  of  the  greatest  singers  itnd  eminent  teacher,  whose  rare  gift  of 
imparting  th*»  knowledge  “  How  to  Sing  "  produces  most  wonderful, 
convincing  Results.  No  advance  terms.  Payments  per  lesson. 
Evident  progress  each  lesson.  All  lessons  private.  Voice  trial 
free.  Circular  on  request. 

nen  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

FOR 

Brain  Workers 

Strengthens  the  exhausted  and  con¬ 
fused  brain,  relieves  nervous  head¬ 
ache  and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 


The  Bayreuth  Festival 

Die  Meistersinger  and  Parsifal 

Opera  in  London,  Paris  and  Munich.  Cathedral 
music,  the  finest  in  the  world.  Opportunity  to  meet 
great  musicians.  A  glorious  vacation  out-of-doors. 
Sail  July  3.  Return  September  3.  Book  early. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO., 

1007  Congregational  House,  Boston 


UPPER  SOPRANO  TONES 

The  large  sales  of  the  “  Upper  Tenor  Tones  ”  mid  the 
many  inquiries  from  ladies  as  to  whether  this  hook  cun  also 
be  used  bv  sopranos,  have  induced  the  author  to  publish 
“The  l  pper  Soprano  Tones  and  How  Kvery  Soprano  May 
Aequlrr  Them  without  strain  or  effort  by  sclent  I  fie  anil 
unique  exercises,  to  high  *  «•  *  and  above,'*  Price.  §1. 
Books  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  on  one 
day’s  examination  if  not  satisfactory. 

VV.  I*.  SC'II  I LLING,  1 5tl  >Vest  23d  Street,  New  York 


R  I  A  IM  O  TEACHERS 

—will  find — 

“Little  Journeys  in  Melody  Land’ 
“Poetical  Thoughts,”  “Melodic  Sunshine” 

and  other  compositions  by  NETTIE  D.  ELLSWORTH,  gems 
for  children  and  beginners.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for 
thematic  circular  to  N.  I>.  ELLSWOKTII  A  <IO., 
Publishers,  7700  Suiitfuinon  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

FOR 

Kindergarten  Teachers 

Mr.  Batchellor  has  had  long  experience  with  little 
children  and  has  invented  many  devices  which  lead  by 
easy  graduated  steps,  from  simple  child  play  to  intelligent 
study  of  the  Tone  Language. 

The  Color  Bird  Scale ;  Color  Note  Scale ;  Small 
Color  Scale ;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board ;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc. 

Prices  so  low  that  the  teacher  can  furnish  each  child 
with  his  own  material. 

Write  at  once  for  descriptive  catalog  and  information 
regarding  Correspondence  Course. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Your  Complexion  Needs  Protection 
Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud’s 

Oriental  Cream 

or  Magical  Reautifier 

Renders  the  skin  like 
B  e  softness  of  velvet, 
leaving  it  clear  and 
pearly  white. 
A  daily  neces- 
sityforthe 
ladies’  toilet 
whether  at 
home  or  while 
traveling,  as  it 
protects  the 
skin  from  the 
harsh  Spring 
winds.  It  is  a 
perfect  non-greasy  toilet  cream,  and  positively 
will  not  cause  or  encourage  the  growth  of  hair, 
which  every  lady  should  guard  against  when 
Selecting  a  toilet  preparation.  GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL  CREAM  has  stood  the  test  of 
PUBLIC  APPROVAL  FOR  65  YEARS, 
the  surest  sign  of  its  harmless  nature.  At  any 
first-class  druggist  or  department  store. 


Ten  cents  in  stamps  direct  will  bring  you 
a  book  of 

Gouraud’s  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  little  book  of  perfumed  powder  leaves  to 
carry  in  the  purse,  to  use  on  all  occasions  to 
quickly  improve  the  complexion.  They  are 
very  refreshing. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop., 

37  Great  Jones  St.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Department  for  Organists 

Conducted  by  Eminent 
Organ  T  eachers 

Editor  for  April,  DR.  S.  N.  PENFIELD 


Dr.  Smith  Newell  Penfield  was  born  at 
Oberlin,  •).,  in  1837;  Btarted  bis  music 
studies  there  with  local  teachers,  soon  out¬ 
grew  them,  and  came  to  New  York,  where  he 
took  up  piano-  and  organ  seriously.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Oberlin.  he  entered  college  and  was 
chosen  organist  and  director  of  the  great 
chorus  choir  (over  100  voices)  of  the  ed¬ 
ge.  The  organ  had  an  extended  console, 
from  which  the  player  faced  the  entire  choir. 
From  the  college  lie  received  the  degree  of 
A.  14.  and  A.M.  After  graduation  and  a  few 
yi  ars  of  professional  work  at  Rochester.  N. 
Y.,  he  went  abroad  for  extended  study  at 
Leipzig  and  Paris,  including  lessons  with 
Moscheles.  Hauptmann,  etc.  Returning  to 
the  1'nited  States,  and  not  yet  definitely 
located,  he  received  a  flattering  offer  which 
took  him  to  Savannah.  Ga.,  where  he 
founded  a  conservatory  and  a  dual  society, 
orchestral  and  choral,  the  Mozart  Club.  A 
sojourn  there  of  five  years  proved  to  him 
that  the  climate  was  too  malarious,  and  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  been 
prominent  in  its  musical  life  as  organist 
and  teacher  of  the  piano,  organ  and  har¬ 
mony.  In  1884  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Music  Teachers’  National  Association, 
and  in  1885  he  received  from  the  University 
of  New  York  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music, 

I  a  ter  he  was  twice  elected  president  of  the 
N.  Y.  S.  M.  T.  Association.  Ilis  composi¬ 
tions  are  numerous,  vocal,  orchestral,  piano 
and  organ. — Editor  of  The  Etude. 

A  STUDY  IN  REGISTRATION  FOR 
ENSEMBLE  MUSIC. 

As  the  number  of  large  organs  with 
three  or  four  manuals  and  a  great  variety 
of  registers  is  growing  year  by  year,  it 
becomes  ever  more  important  for  the  or¬ 
ganist  to  be  personally  well  posted  on  the 
tone  coloring  and  effect  of  all  the  single 
registers  that  are  likely  to  be  found,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  practical  and  most 
impractical  combinations.  It  is  easy  to 
classify  the  registers  into  flue  stops  and 
reed  stops  and  to  subdivide  the  flues  into 
diapasons,  string  tone  and  flute  tone. 
This  is  but  the  beginning,  and  there  are 
now  found  flue  stops  which  cannot  be 
properly  classed  under  either  of  the  above 
heads.  There  are  numerous  different 
flutes,  and  a  similar  thing  can  be  said  of 
the  reeds.  New  stops  are  invented  and 
constructed  every  year. 

The  task  of  the  organ  student  should 
be  not  simply  the  mastering  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  difficulties  of  manual  and  pedal  play¬ 
ing,  but  the  compiling  of  a  classified  list 
of  tonal  effects  likely  to  he  found  in 
large  organs  by  single  registers  or  by 
combinations  and  a  more  limited  list  for 
smaller  two  manual  organs.  Then  be¬ 
yond  all  this  comes,  of  course,  the  fitting 
out  of  the  various  movements  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  same  movement  with 
the  appropriate  registration.  To  be  sure 
the  desired  registration  is  often  printed 
in  the  compositions,  yet  such  directions 
are  frequently  perfunctory,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  only  approximate,  as  organs  ever 
differ  in  number  of  manuals,  in  lists  of 
draw  stops  and  even  in  the  tone  quality 
or  power  of  any  given  register  from  dif¬ 
ferent  builders.  But  if  there  is  no  law 
in  these  matters,  the  organist  will  learn 
that  there  are  certain  general  and  foun¬ 
dation  principles  which  will  aid  him  to 
become  a  law  unto  himself.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  that  the  distinctive 
and  dominating  organ  tone  is  that  of  its 
diapasons. 

THE  DOMINATING  TONE. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  confidence  that 
the  universal  organ  builder  will  build  his 
great  organ  on  this  foundation.  The 
swell  organ,  too,  will  always  have  its 
diapasons.  Too  often,  alas,  these  are  too 


weak  and  insipid,  too  much  thrown  into 
the  background  when  full  swell  is  to  be 
used.  But  the  choir  organ  is  generally  a 
mere  collection  of  solo  stops,  and  this 
oftentimes  even  in  four  manual  organs, 
so  that  a  full  choir  organ,  or,  indeed,  any 
choir  combination,  is  not  practical.  If 
it  has  a  diapason  it  is  generally  a  violin 
diapason  and  not  a  true  diapason  at  all. 
In  the  old  Broadway  Tabernacle,  at 
Thirty-fourth  street  and  Broadway,  New 
York,  now  replaced  by  a  great  business 
block,  there  was  a  three  manual  Erben 
organ  on  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
officiated  for  a  few  years.  This  contained 
that  rara  avis,  a  choir  organ  with  genuine 
diapasons. 

ADDITIONAL  TONES. 

The  general  term  “diapasons”  means, 
of  course,  metal  open  diapasons,  whether 
of  16,  8,  4,  2%  or  2  ft.  Of  these,  the 
8  ft.  tone  is  necessarily  the  normal  and 
dominating  pitch.  Why  not,  then,  an 
organ  given  exclusively  to  8  ft.  diapasons 
of  various  degrees  of  power  from  ff  to 
pp  for  all  ordinary  use,  with  fancy  stops 
for  fanciful  effects  only?  Any  organist 
can  experiment  with  the  8  ft.  diapasons 
and  he  will  surely  discover  the  thinness 
and  unsatisfactory  effect,  the  lack  of  full¬ 
ness  and  brightness  that  is  wanted.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  open  diapason  needs 
the  incisive  cutting  tone  of  the  gamba  or 
viol  di  gamba,  and  on  the  other  the  large 
and  round  doppel  floete  and  the  stopped 
diapason  with  the  slightly  husky  tone 
which  answer  as  a  foil  to  the  sharpness 
of  the  gamba. 

MIXTURE  STOPS. 

These  in  combination  round  up  and  fill 
out  the  diapason  tone.  Still  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  a  certain  dullness  of  tone.  Let 
us  now  add  a  4  ft.  stop,  the  so-called 
“principal”  or  a  4  ft.  fliite,  and  lo !  the 
dullness  gives  place  to  brightness.  Ex¬ 
perimenting  farther,  we  add  a  2  ft.  stop 
and  the  brightness  becomes  brilliancy, 
although  if  the  2  ft.  stop  be  strong  the 
effect  may  be  a  bit  screamy  and  the 
ensemble  top-heavy.  So  we  add  a  16  ft. 
stop,  and  this  broadens  out  the  bottom 
tone,  which  balances  the  high  tones.  Most 
large  organs,  especially  the  old-timers, 
have  also  “mixture”  stops  which  sound 
for  every  note  played  two  or  three  or 
more  harmonic  tones  at  a  distance  of 
8th,  12th,  15th,  17th  or  19th  above  the 
fundamental.  The  explanation  of  all 
these  high  tones  (their  raison  d’etre )  is 
found  in  the  attempt  to  supply  for  all 
fundamental  tones  the  important  over¬ 
tones  which  are  always  present  in  the 
human  voice,  the  piano  and  all  orchestral 
instruments  except  flutes. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  overtones 
in  their  various  proportions  give  the 
timbre  or  special  tone  color  of  the  voice 
or  the  instrument.  But  the  organ  is 
mainly  deficient  in  overtones.  Therefore 
these  artificial  overtones.  But  their  weak¬ 
ness,  and  specially  such  as  a  12th  and  a 
17th,  is  that  they  add  a  set  of  them  to 
each  note  played,  and  these,  specially 
the  17ths,  will  swear  at  other  tones.  For 
instance,  a  chord  is  played,  C-E-G,  and 
in  addition  to  these  is  heard  simul¬ 
taneously,  for  the  C.  C-E-G,  for  the  E, 


E-G8-B,  for  the  G,  G-B-D.  To  be  sure, 
the  fundamental  tone  is  the  louder  and 
predominates;  still,  the  discordance  is 
there,  and  asserts  itself  to  a  degree. 
Modern  builders  have  mostly  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  12ths  and  17ths.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  4  and  2  ft.  stops,  especially  in 
soft  or  mezzo  passages,  calls  for  judg¬ 
ment. 

HARMONICS  NEEDED. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  when  the 
harmonics  lie  low  the  high  stops  are  useful, 
often  essential,  but  when  the  harmonics 
range  high  the  2  ft.  stop  and  probably 
the  4  ft.  may  well  be  avoided.  The  use 
of  16  ft.  stops  must  have  special  consid¬ 
eration.  The  bass  part  of  all  music  is 
naturally  the  “base”  part.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  har¬ 
monics  are  reared;  16  ft.  stops  in  the 
manuals  affect  all  the  voices  alike,  upper, 
middle  and  lower. 

When  the  harmonics  are  contrapuntal, 
i.  e.j  when  all  the  voices  are  independ¬ 
ently  melodic,  the  16  ft.  tone  materially 
interferes  with  this.  It  is  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  from  high  stops  (4  and 
2  ft.).  These  latter  are  in  a  sense  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  8  ft.  or  normal  tone  as 
overtones.  But  the  16  ft.  tone  is  not  thus 
absorbed.  It  interferes  to  an  appreciable 
extent  with  the  voice  or  voices  below,  and 
the  effect  of  parallel  octaves  is  frequently 
noticeable.  But  in  the  lower  part  it 
broadens  out  the  “base”  and  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  voices  above.  The  pedal 
part  is  therefore  the  appropriate  place 
for  the  16  ft.  tone. 

There  will  ever  be  a  demand  for  16  ft. 
tone  in  the  manuals  as  an  offset  to  the 
high  stops,  but  even  here  the  organist 
must  discriminate.  In  solid  harmonics  not 
essentially  contrapuntal,  the  16  ft.  tone 
may  he  very  valuable  as  giving  solidity. 
It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  real 
contrapuntal  passages  are  seldom  ff,  so 
that  big  body  of  tone  is  not  so  requisite ; 
16  ft.  stops  on  swell  manual  are  generally 
abominable  in  close  position  chords,  low 
lying,  say  about  an  octave  and  a  half 
below  middle  C.  The  pedal  16  ft.  tone 
should  not  be  overworked.  Its  invariable 
use,  and  certainly  without  the  8  ft.,  be¬ 
comes  insufferably  tedious.  Yet-  how 
common  .a  mistake  of  our  organists  it  is. 

A  PLEASING  RELIEF. 

What  a  pleasing  relief  to  have  occa¬ 
sional  bits  of  harmony  with  only  8  ft. 
bass.  Mannerisms  of  all  sort  should  be 
avoided.  The  use  and  abuse  of  reed 
stops  in  combination  requires  thought, 
listening  and  experimenting.  Seldom  will 
reed  stops  fit  to  rapid  running  passages, 
even  in  solos.  Certainly  trumpets  and  all 
powerful  reeds  should  he  reserved  for 
martial  effects,  stately  passages  and  spe¬ 
cial  climaxes.  The  oboe  is  generally  good 
in  combination  as  well  as  in  solos.  For¬ 
tissimo  usually  means  full  great  and  swell 
combined  without  reeds. 

Small  organs  can  have  but 'few  practical 
combinations.  Large  instruments  should 
have  quite  a  number  of  available  ones, 
including  some  in  which  the  string  tone 
should  predominate  and  others  where  the 
flutes  should  he  specially  in  evidence. 
Then  the  organist  should  take  special  care 
that  all  the  incidental  melodic  bits  lie 
given  as  far  as  is  practicable  a  tone 
treatment  that  will  allow  them  to  have  an 
individual  character  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  composition. 


A  man  should  hear  a  little  music, 
read  a  little  poetry,  and  see  a  fine 
picture  every  day  of  his  life,  in  order 
that  worldly  cares  may  not  obliterate 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  God 
has  implanted  in  the  human  soul. — 
Goethe. 
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THE  CHOIR  CONDUCTOR. 

I  I  - 

{(AL'L  IT  BE  THK  ORGANIST  OR  A  SINGER? 
i  WHICH  AN1)  WHY? 


IChoir  conductors  are,  as  a  rule,  either 
;  organists  of  the  churches  or  solo 
lgers  in  the  choirs ;  more  commonly 
3  former.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages 
d  its  disadvantages.  Let  us  discuss  the 
ffilem  and  its  conditions. 

By  the  way  of  prelude  we  mention 
ne  circumstances  and  essentials  which 
ve  a  bearing  on  the  question  and  its 
ution.  In  the  first  place,  conductors 
iuld  be  assured  and  confident,  and  this 
il  count  for  much,  for  in  general  the 
(rid  is  disposed,  prima  facie,  to  take 
rple  at  their  own  estimate.  Yet  sclf- 
urance  and  self-confidence  are  not  a 
irantee  of  merit.  Indeed,  these  are 
en  specially  in  evidence  where  there  is 
nder  musical  ability. 

Time  is  the  test,  and  a  conductor  who 
kes  good  for  a  matter  of  two  years 
1  probably  hold  the  position.  In  the 
ond  place,  a  choir  conductor  must  have 
quick  and  true  ear  and  a  good  knowl- 
ie  of  harmony  and  part  writing,  and 
quid  be  able  to  spot  and  correct  any 
-prints  or  careless  work  of  composers, 
e  actual  conductor  must  have  ever 
ming  in  the  ear  every  note  of  the 
sic,  voice  parts  and  accompaniment, 
.•ther  than  this,  a  good  knowledge  of 
nan  nature  and  a  lot  of  tact  are  essen- 
ts. 

j»Tow  for  the  problem  itself.  The  studies 
■  ;  instruction  which  lit  one  for  organ 
ying  make  the  student  (or  are  sup¬ 
ped  to)  a  good  sight  reader,  quick  and 
aurceful  in  registration,  and  furnish 
east  a  fair  knowledge  of  harmony  and 
monic  construction.  I  f  ambitious  and 
•kv,  counterpoint  follows  on,  possibly 
,  rumentation,  and  a  composer  and  all- 
;nd  musician  develops.  This  is,  of 
)rse,  a  great  advantage  on  conducting. 

the  organist  actually  plays  only  the 
jan  part  and  this  must  have  the  special 
ntion. 

.hen  as  to  the  other  side.  A  solo 
;er  has  presumably  had  vocal  instruc- 
on  forming  good  or  bad  tones, 
htliing,  sight  singing,  phrasing,  tem- 
hment,  and  possibly  (hut  far  too  sel- 
,•')  enunciation.  All  this  makes  for 
fd  singing,  but  more  than  this,  it  is 
k  in  trade  for  guiding  other  singers, 
the  better  singing  one  can  secure 
n  the  choir  the  more  successful  the' 
Iuctor.  Yet  the  singer  actually  sings 
the  one  part,  and  this  must  have  the 
,  ial  attention. 

ow,  an  organist-conductor  must  have 
»e  practical  knowledge  of  voice  pro¬ 
ion,  pleasant  tones,  nasal  qualities, 

I  and  must  make  the  singers  all  phrase 
(jher.  Likewise,  the  singer-conductor 
rt  have  some  knowledge  of  the  organ 
‘  of  its  manipulation,  for  the  accom- 
ment  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
ical  composition.  A  poor  accompanist 
entirely  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
(or.  Then  there  are  drawbacks  on 
■r  side  of  the  case. 

A  DIFFICULT  POSITION, 
is  a  simpler  matter  for  the  Con¬ 
or  of  a  singing  society.  He  stands 
"ont  where  he  can  equally  hear  every 
faces  the  singers,  and  beats  the  time, 
is  very  seldom  done  in  a  church 
r-  A  singer-conductor  must  stand  in 
with  the  other  singers  and  face  the 
regation.  If  he  beats  the  time  the 
ts  cannot  see  it,  and  with  chorus 
s  lie  cannot  well  hear  voices  behind 
1  and  on  the  outside  lines.  Likewise, 
'rganist-conductor  is  ordinarily  placed 
id  the  choir  or  at  one  side,  where  the 
cannot  see  him. 

the  console  is  extended  in  front  of 
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the  choir,  the  case  is  much  bettet,  for 
the  organist  can  see  the  singers  and  better 
hear  them,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
they  can  sec  him.  This  is  of  special  im- 
•portance  in  starting  off  or  at  some  special 
accent.  A  slight  nod  of  the  head  may 
suffice,  for  he  cannot  beat  the  time  and 
play,  too,  although  some  make  ridiculous 
attempts  to  do  so. 

In  comparing  the  two  supposed  cases, 
organist-conductor  and  singer-conductor, 
we  find  that  a  player,  sitting  always  at  a* 
little  distance  from  the  singers,  will  gen¬ 
erally  better  hear  the  vocal  ensemble  than 
one  singing  at  the  time  himself  or  herself 
and  right  on  the  singing  line. 

The  efforts  of  the  two  conductors  to 
keep  the  choirs  up  to  promptness  and  pre¬ 
cision  are  noteworthy,  sometimes  amus¬ 
ing,  sometimes  painful.  Yet  whatever  the 
handicap,  a  lack  of  perfect  unity  or  pre¬ 
cision  of  attack  can  never  be  excused.  A 
way  must  be  found.  Some  organists  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  playing  just  in  advance 
of  the  singers,  thus  dragging  the  singers 
after  them.  Occasionally,  not  so  often, 
do  we  find  singing  leaders  dragging  the 
other  singers  after  them.  There  is  al¬ 
ways,  too,  danger  of  the  conductors,  or¬ 
ganists  or  singers  magnifying  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  own  part.  An  obligato 
organ  part  may  seem  to  the  player  the 
"it"  of  the  composition,  and  he  made  un¬ 
duly  prominent,  or  a  very  simple  accom¬ 
paniment  figure  which  should  be  entirely 
in  the  background  be  made  obtrusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  singers  are  a  little  apt  to 
select  their  anthems  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  own  solo  singing,  also  to 
absorb  an  undue  share  of  the  offertory 
solos.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  one-sided 
choir  and  probable  hard  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  other  soloists,  if  there  be 
such. 

Perhaps  a  singer-conductor  is  more 
successful  in  a  quartet  choir  than  in  any 
other. 

In  general,  an  organist  is  a  more  all¬ 
round  musician  than  a  singer,  and  knows 
more  of  singing  than  a  singer  does  of 
organ  playing.  All  this  has  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  deciding  which  shall  conduct.— 
■l)-  Penfield,  in  The  Choir  Leader. 


THE  FEATHER-WEIGHT  TOUCH. 

Concert  pianists  long  ago  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  a  light  piano  action  was 
a  positive  disadvantage.  There  is  a 
sympathy  between  the  mental  and 
fingei  operations  which  is  in  evidence 
when  you  feel  your  keys,  but  is  largely 
absent  W'hen  your  fingers  simply  fly 
through  space.  7  he  tone  heard  from 
the  piano  is  then  the  only  assurance 
that  your  fingers  are  on  the  right 
track. 

Now  come  the  organists  expressing 
the  same  sentiment  but  more  urgently, 
because  in  most  large  concert  organs 
the  tone  comes  perceptibly  late  to  the 
player’s  ears,  and  while  the  concurrent 
course  of  mind,  fingers  and  feet  is 
striving  to  depict  faithfully  the  mind’s 
conception  of  the  tonal  structure,  he 
hears,  not  what  he  is  playing,  but  what 
he  has  just  played — a  sort  of  canon  ef¬ 
fect  as  it  were.  Thus  the  actual  tone 
distracts  rather  than  assists,  and  you 
are  largely  dependent  on  feeling  your 
way.  Rut  if  you  can  neither  hear  nor 
feel,  you  are,  in  slang  phrase,  “up 
against  it.’’ 


A  STUDY  IN  REGISTRATION 
FOR  SOLO  MUSIC. 

The  study  of  solo  stops  and  of  ap¬ 
propriate  accompaniments  is  a.  study 
by  itself  and  usually  receives  less 
thought  and  judgment  than  it  de¬ 
mands.  In  general  a  solo  stop  should 
be  selected  which  will  bring  out  as 
far  as  possible  the  individual  and  char¬ 
acteristic  tone  suited  to  the  passage. 
The  composer  for  orchestra  under¬ 
stands  his  business  and  knows  what 
to  give  to  a  violin,  a  violoncello,  a  flute, 
and  oboe,  a  clarinet,  a  cornet,  a  French 
horn,  etc. 

It  is  mainly  a  matter  of  varied  timbre, 
of  richness  of  tone,  of  warmth,  of  earnest¬ 
ness,  of  tenderness,  of  delicacy,  of  real 
vocal  quality,  of  agility,  etc.  So  the  organ¬ 
ist  must  size  up  the  special  tone  color 
called  for  by  his  various  solo  passages 
and  select  for  them  the  solo  stops 
most  suitable  in  timbre,  in  body  of 
tone,  in  agility,  in  brightness,  in  som¬ 
breness,  etc.  In  small  organs  and  alas! 
sometimes  in  larger  ones,  it  is  “Hob¬ 
son’s  choice”  and  the  oboe  is  the  only 
good  stop  with  possibly  a  fair  melodia. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  OBOE  STOP. 

The  oboe  is,  par  excellence,  a  utility 
solo  stop.  It  has  decided  individuality, 
warmth  and  fair  vocal  quality.  The 
melodia  has  no  vocal  element,  but  is 
large  and  round  and  is  fairly  agile. 
It  is  surprising  how  few  solo  stops 
have  names  which  correctly  indicate 
their  character.  The  oboe,  bassoon, 
viola,  violoncello  and  cornet  would 
naturally  suggest  imitations  of  the  or¬ 
chestral  instruments  of  same  names. 
The  vox  humana  ought  seemingly  to 
give  to  us  the  tone  of  a  Sembrich  or 
a  Caruso,  and  in  the  vox  celcstis  we 
should  find  a  reflex  of  Gabriel’s  voice. 
They  are  all  misnomers,  unless  it  be 
the  latter.  We  have,  however,  our 
suspicions  on  this  head,  which  can  not 
be  verified,  as  no  one  has  heard  the 
angels  sing  since  the  shepherds  on 
Bethlehem's  plains  which  long  ante¬ 
dated  the  vox  celestis  stop. 

A  MISNAMED  STOP. 

As  to  the  vox  humana,  if  any  sing¬ 
ers  actually  sang  with  the  nasal  tone 
of  the  organ  stop  we  would  gag  them 
or  send  them  right  off  to  a  vocal 
teacher  to  have  their  voices  rebuilt. 
The  orchestral  instruments  above  named 
are  in  all  cases  entirely  different  in 
their  tonal  effects  from  those  of  the 
organ  stops  named.  The  cornet  stop 
of  the  organ  is  a  mixture  flue  stop  of 
two,  three  or  four  ranks.  Now  the 


One  Reason hee_ 
for  Its  Popularity 

is  the  known  superior  merit  which 
has  made  Pears’  Soap  famous.  It 
holds  its  fame  by  deserving  it — by 
highest  quality  never  let  down  by 
introduction  of  impure  or  inferior 
ingredients.  Another  reason  for 
its  popularity 

Is  That  Everyone  Can  Afford 

to  profit  by  its  delightful  emollient  prop¬ 
erties.  It  is  absolutely  pure.  Its  price 
is  as  low  as  common  soaps  which  so 
often  do  harm.  It  lasts  far  longer.  It 
keeps  the  skin  in  perfect  health  and 
matchless  for  the  complexion  is 
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7.  Duvernoy,  J.  B.  Op.  120,  Ecole 

du  Mecanisme  . 

8.  Op.  176,  Ecole  Primaire.... 

115.  Gurlitt,  C.  Op.  117,  First  Les¬ 

sons  . 

125.  Op.  82,  Bk.  1,  100  New  Ex¬ 
ercises  . 

131.  Op.  141,  Elementary  Velocity 

Studies  . 

9.  Heller,  S.  Op.  45,  25  Melodi¬ 

ous  Studies  . 

10.  Op.  46,  30  Progressive 

Studies  . 

11.  Op.  47,  25  Studies  for 

Rhythm  and  Expression.  .  . 

82.  Herz,  H.  Scales  and  Exercises 

105.  Jensen.  A.  Op.  32,  25  Studies, 

Bk.  I  . 

106-107.  Op.  32,  Bk.  II,  Bk.  Ill,  each  .75 

12.  Kohler,  L.  Op.  50,  20  (First) 


Studies  . 50 

90.  Op.  60,  Studies  in  Parallel 

Motion  . 60 

89.  Op.  85,  Progressive  Studies  in 

Passage  Playing  . 75 

120-121.  Op.  128,  New  School  of 

Velocity,  2  Books,  each...  .75 

13.  Op.  157,  12  Little  Studies..  .40 

14.  Op.  190,  The  Very  First  Ex¬ 

ercises  . .  .  .40 

124.  Op.  242,  Little  School  of  Vel¬ 
ocity  . 50 

I  31-32.  Op.  249,  Practical  Method,  2 

Books,  each  . 50 

33.  Op.  249,  Books  I  and  II, 

combined  .  1.00 

34-35.  Op.  300.  Practical  Piano 

School,  2  Books,  each  .  .  .  .75 

98.  Krause,  A.  Trill  Studies . 75 

99.  Op.  5,  Ten  Studies . 75 

81.  Krug,  D.  Op.  75,  Technical 

Studies  . 50 

Kuhner,  C.  The  Etude  School 
for  Piano  Players. 

15.  Book  I,  Lower  Elementary 

Grade  . 75 

16.  Book  II,  Higher  Elementary 

Grade  . 75 

17-18.  Book  III-IV,  Lower  Medium 

Grade,  each  . 75 

19-20.  Book  V-VI,  Higher  Medium 

Grade,  each  . 75 

97.  Le  Couppey,  F.  Op.  26 . 75 

21.  Lemoine.  H.  Op.  37,  50  Juven¬ 
ile  Studies  . 60 

36.  Loeschhorn,  A.  Technical  Studies  1.00 

122-123.  Op.  38,  2  Books,  each . 75 

85-86.  Op.  52,  30  Melodious  Studies, 

2  Books,  each . 50 

22-24.  Op.  65,  Studies  for  Technic 

and  Expressions,  3  Books,  each.  .50 

25.  Op.  65,  Complete  .  1.00 

26-28.  Op.  66,  Progressive  Studies,  3 

Books,  each  . 50 

29.  Op.  66,  Complete  .  1.00 

132-133-134.  Op.  67,  3  Books,  each..  .50 


73.  Op.  84,  60  Melodious  Prac¬ 
tice  Pieces,  3  Books,  each  .50 
77-78.  Macdougall,  H.  C.  Studies  in 

Melody  Playing,  2  Books,  each.  1.00 
119.  Moscheles,  I.  Op.  70,  complete  1.20 
117-118.  Op.  70,  Bk.  I,  Bk.  II,  each  .60 
116.  Pacher,  J.  A.  Op.  11,  six  Oc¬ 


tave  Studies . 40 

83.  Pischna.  Der  Kleine  Pischna, 

48  Exercises  (B.  Wolff)  .  .  1.00 

84.  Plaidy,  L.  Technical  Studies  .  .  .75 

30.  Schmitt,  A.  Op.  16a,  Prepara¬ 
tory  Ex . 25 

88.  Schulz.  F.  A.  Scales  and  Chords  .25 

67.  Streabbog,  L.  Op.  63,  12  Melo¬ 
dious  Studies . 75 

112.  Op.  64  . 75 
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dissimilarity  of  tonal  effect  of  these 
organ  stops  from  that  ‘suggested  by 
their  names  is  not  an  indication  that 
they  are  not  useful  or  even  desirable 
stops.  They  might  as  well  have  been 
christened  with  any  other  names,  per¬ 
haps  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  and  it 
would  have  been  as  it  is  now  our  place 
to  test  them  and  use  them  as  we  found 
them  suitable. 

THE  FLUTE  STOPS. 

Flute  stops  are  of  great  variety,  of 
16  ft.,  8  ft.,  4  ft.  and  2  ft.,  and  mainly 
made  of  wood.  Of  16  ft.  we  have  the 
bourdon;  of  8  ft.  we  find  doppel  floete, 
clarabella,  melodia,  and  in  modern 
organs  we  find  a  so-called  concert 
flute,  also  the  stopped  diapason  which 
belongs  to  the  flute  family  in  spite  of 
its  name.  Of  4  ft.  there  are  flute  har- 
monique,  chimney  flute,  spitz  flute, hold 
flute,  wald  flute  and  others.  Of  2  ft. 
the  piccolo.  Occasionally  the  double 
bourdon  of  32  ft.  The  most  useful 
of  these  in  solo  playing  are  perhaps 
for  f  or  mf  in  8  ft.  tone  the  concert 
flute  which  is  rich  and  round  and  the 
melodia  which  is  milder  and  a  fair 
imitation  of  the  French  horn.  In  4 
ft.  tone  the  wald  flute  has  usually  the 
most  tenderness  and  delicacy.  Of 
stops  generally  classed  as  string  toned, 
useful  stops  are  violin  diapason,  viol 
di  gamba,  keranlophen,  salicional 
seolina. 

A  dulciano  is  really  an  open  diapason 
of  small  scale  and  quite  soft  and  deli¬ 
cate.  For  loud  and  confident  solos  the 
open  diapason  is  sometimes  admirable. 
Of  the  reeds  the  oboe  easily  leads  the 
van  followed  by  cremona,  clarinet  and 
a  mild  trumpet.  For  ff  the  tuba  mir- 
abilis  and  for  />/>  the  vox  humana.  We 
note  that  a  number  of  stops,  viol  di 
gamba,  trumpet,  vox  humana  and 
others,  especially  in  the  lower  octave 
are  sluggish  in  starting. 

PROMPTNESS  OF  ATTACK. 

Promptness  of  attack  is  generally 
secured  by  addition  of  a  stopped  diap¬ 
ason.  The  double  bourdon  and  many 
big  pedal  pipes  are  sluggish.  For  solos 
requiring  great  rapidity  flute  stops  are 
generally  the  most  effective. 

CARE  IN  THE  ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Then  the  accompaniment  requires 
care  and  attention.  That  this  should 
be  a  little  softer  than  the  solo  part 
goes  without  saying.  Also  unless  it 
has  a  melodic  character  of  its  own,  in 
a  sense  contrapuntal  to  the  solo,  it 
should  have  a  somewhat  colorless  tone 
which  will  support  the  solo,  yet  not 
distract  the  attention  from  it.  But  if 
it  is  thus  contrapuntal  the  quality 
should  be  quite  different  from  the  solo, 
perhaps  another  solo  stop,  so  that  it 
will  prove  simply  a  foil.  Accompany¬ 
ing  figures  in  sprightly  arpeggios  are 
well  given  to  a  stopped  diapason,  as  it 
has  great  agility.  Suitable  accompany¬ 
ing  stops  and  combination  should  be 
found  in  all  the  manuals. 

Organ  builders  of  the  present  day 
are  applying  their  inventive  genius  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  construction  of  mechanical 
appliances  for  working  the  registers 
and  making  instantaneous  changes 
without  removing  the  hands  from  the 
keyboards. 

An  organist  must  be  nervy,  quick 
of  apprehension,  resourceful,  confident 
yet  open  to  conviction,  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  a  sight  reader,  tactful,  and  at 
all  times  a  perfect  gentleman  or  lady. 
Organists  must  ever,  in  three  words, 
USE  THEIR  WITS. 

Please  mention 


THE  PUPIL  WHO  WON’T 
OBSERVE. 


BY  OSCAR  HATCH  HAWLEY. 


For  the  pupil  who  always  gets  many 
chords  wrong  when  reading  at  sight, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  ear  enough 
to  detect  there  is  anything  incorrect 
about  it,  there  is  only  one  cure,  and 
that  is  making  him  spell  the  chords  by 
letter  before  striking  them.  This  kind  of 
pupil  is,  I  think,  the  most  exasperating 
of  all  because  he  seems  to  have  a  total 
lack  of  the  idea  of  tonality.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  dominant  seventh  to  the 
sub-medient  chord  is  his  especial  pitfall, 
for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will 
take  the  chord  of  the  tonic  and  never 
seem  to  feel  that  anything  is  wrong. 
Frequently  he  plays  the  sub-dominant 
chord  for  the  sub-medient,  and  the 
dominant  for  the  six-four  chord  of 
the  tonic,  and  never  seems  to  know 
the  difference,  and  altogether  he  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  pupil.  But  his 
fault  is  lack  of  observation.  He  has 
never  been  trained  to  see  all  the  notes 
in  a  chord,  and  his  ear  training  has  been 
neglected  so  that  he  does  not  have  an 
idea  of  irregular  chord  progressions, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  understand 
the  necessity  for  absolute  accuracy  in 
striking  his  chords.  Many  a  pupil  has 
said  to  me:  ‘Well,  I  don’t  see  that  it 
is  such  a  terrible  matter;  there’s  only 
one  note  wrong.”  And  the  fault  is 
not  altogether  with  that  pupil’s  sense 
of  hearing,  but  largely  with  his  funda¬ 
mental  training.  So,  to  cure  him,  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  spell  out  the 
chords  for  several  lessons,  perhaps, 
until  his  mind  naturally  grasps  chords 
as  they  are  written. 

But  this  whole  problem  of  reading 
is  an  important  one,  and  if  you  are  a 
pupil,  and  have  not  conquered  it,  I 
should  advise  you  to  begin  at  once  and 
teach  yourself  how  to  read  correctly. 
If  you  are  a  teacher,  you  must  apply 
yourself  to  the  task  of  making  your 
pupils  readers,  for  that  is  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  music 
study. 


NO  WORDS  WASTED 


A  Swift  Transformation  Briefly 
Described. 

About  food,  the  following  brief  but 
emphatic  letter  from  a  Georgia  woman 
goes  straight  to  the  point  and  is  con¬ 
vincing. 

‘‘My  frequent  attacks  of  indigestion 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart  culminated 
in  a  sudden  and  desperate  illness,  from 
which  I  arose  enfeebled  in  mind  and 
body.  The  doctor  advised  me  to  live  on 
cereals,  but  none  of  them  agreed  with 
me  until  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  food  and 
Postum. 

“The  more  I  used  of  them  the  more 
I  felt  convinced  that  they  were  just 
what  I  needed,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
made  a  different  woman  of  me.  My 
stomach  and  heart  troubles  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  my  mind  was  re¬ 
stored  and  is  as  clear  as  it  ever  was. 

‘‘I  gained  flesh  and  strength  so 
rapidly  that  my  friends  were  aston¬ 
ished.  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts  have 
benefited  me  so  greatly  that  I  am  glad 
to  bear  this  testimony.”  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  little  book.  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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Special  Short  Courses  in  ORGAN  STUDY, 
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and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend  but  a 
short  time  in  the  city.  Send  for  Catalog. 
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VOLUME  THREE 

OF 

Music  tile  Child  World 

Compiled  by 

MARI  RUEF  HOFER 

is  now  published  and  on  sale.  A  long 
promised  book,  delayed  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  but  in  contents  it  would  not  have 
been  so  attractively  complete  had  it  been 
issued  earlier,  so  there  is  some  gain  in  the 
waiting.  It  will  be  found  a  fitting  climax 
to  so  excellent  a  series,  while  in  grade  of 
difficulty  it  is  throughout  the  simplest  of 
the  three  books. 

We  give  the  section  headings  to  denote 
the  variety  of  subject-matter  covered: 

I.  The  Children’s  Hour;  II.  Familiar 

Friends;  III.  Doll  Suite;  IV.  A  Long 

Time  Ago;  V.  Harvest  Festival;  VI. 

Christmas;  VII.  Easter;  VIII.  Music 

of  the  Springtime  ;  IX.  Serious 

Music;  X.  Fairy  Themes;  XI.  Fairy 

Stories. 

Sections  I  to  X  each  contain  from  5  to 
12  numbers;  section  XI  contains  27  num¬ 
bers.  15  pages  are  devoted  to  descrip¬ 
tive  and  instructive  matter,  and  there  are 
132  pages  of  music  alone. 

The  engraving  and  printing  are  of  the 
highest  type  of  excellence  and  the  book 
is  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  uniform  with 
the  other  two  volumes.  Price,  $1.50. 

A  fine  collection  for  piano  teachers 
wanting  pieces  in  the  2d  and  3rd  grades 
of  difficulty. 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

Publishers 

225  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

In  May,  1912,  we  will  move  to  62-66  E.  Van 
I>uren  Street,  Steinway  Hall  Bldg.,  occupying  the 
entire  first  floor  and  basement. 


Your  Music  is  Torn! 
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*  TO  REPAIR  IT  BY  USING 

MULTUM-IN-mO  BINDING  TAPE 

5-yar«l  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-ynrd 
roll  of  paper,  25  cents  each,  postpaid* 

Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to  , 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR 

Multum-in.Parvo  Binder  Co. 
624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia. 
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Department  for  Violinists 


Edited  by  ROBERT  BRAINE 


ABOUT  THE  PIZZICATO. 

Every  student  of  the  violin  should 
ake  himself  master  of  the  pizzicato, 
oth  in  the  left  hand  as  well  as  right 
,nd  forms.  Right  and  left  hand  pizzi- 
to  are  met  with  constantly  in  solo 
iolin  compositions.  In  orchestra 
.irk  right  hand  pizzicato  is  principally 
-ed,  the  left  hand  form  being  rarely 
nployed.  Pizzicato  is  an  Italian  word 
eaning  “pinched”  or  “plucked,”  and 
music  for  string  instruments  signi- 
s  that  the  strings  are  to  be  ‘  picked” 
th  the  fingers  instead  of  being  played 
th  the  bow.  Hardly  any  device  for 
ring  instruments  .  is  used  more  fre- 
uently  in  orchestra  and  chamber 
usic  than  the  pizzicato,  and  when 
ed  legitimately  and  appropriately  it 
ver  fails  to  p'roduce  an  excellent  ef- 
:t. 

RIGHT  HAND  PIZZICATO. 

When  pizzicato  is  played  with  the 
?ht  hand,  the  bow  is  held  at  the  frog 
grasping  it  with  the  second,  third 
d  fourth  fingers,  thus  leaving  the 
umb  and  forefinger  free.  In  order 
steady  the  hand,  the  thumb  is  held 
ainst  the  edge  of  the  fingerboard, 
the  corner,  and  the  strings  picked 
th  the  first  finger.  It  is  possible 
yo  to  hold  the  bow  with  only  two 
gers  of  the  right  hand,  thus  leaving 
,Se  first  and  second  fingers  both  avail- 
■le  for  picking.  Many  good  violinists 
;ich  this  method,  and  use  it  in  their 
n  playing,  and  it  is  certainly  best. 
Ir  using  the  first  and  second  fingers 
I  ernately  in  playing  pizzicato,  much 
;  ;ater  speed  can  be  acquired  than  by 
ng  a  single  finger,  just  as  a  man 
th  two  legs  can  run  faster  than  one 
pping  along  with  only  one.  The 
ijority  of  violinists,  it  is  true,  play 
:zicato  with  the  first  finger  only,  but 
ny  of  them  find  it  difficult  to  exe- 
!  e  a  fast  passage  in  that  manner.  For 
s  reason  I  think  all  violin  teachers 
iuld  instruct  their  pupils  to  play  fast 
'Sages  in  pizzicato  with  two  alter¬ 
ing  fingers.  I  have  occasionally 
.  t  violinists  who  claimed  that  they 
dd  play  pizzicato  as  fast  with  one 
jer  as  with  two,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
__  reason  was  because  they  had  never 
cticed  the  method  with  two  fingers. 
Iccasionally  passages  are  met  with 
violin  music  where  the  pizzicato  al- 
lates  so  rapidly  with  passages  played 
h  the  bow  that  there  is  no  time  to 
,ce  the  hand  in  the  usual  position 
pizzicato  with  the  thumb  against 
fingerboard.  In  such  cases  the 
'v  is  held  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
1  pizzicato  notes  played  by  the  ex¬ 
uded  first  or  second  finger,  which  is 
len  from  the  stick.  Chords  and  sin- 
^  notes  can  easily  be  disposed  of  in 
’  manner,  but  pizzicato  scales  or  a 
I  g  series  of  pizzicato  notes  are  some- 
it  difficult  played  without  the  sup- 
t  of  the  thumb  against  the  finger- 
rd.  Some  violinists,  however,  suc- 
d  very  well  in  playing  pizzicato  in 
way.  A  familiar  example  of  pizzi- 
>,  alternating  rapidly  with  bowing 
■'ages,  is  that  of  Wieniawski’s 
awiak,  in  which  the  pizzicato  chords 
played  by  the  extended  second  fin¬ 


ger,  the  bow  being  held  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  notes  marked  with  a 
cross  are  played  pizzicato  and  the 
notes  with  a  line  with  the  bow.  The 
passage  is  as  follows: 


Ex.  I. 


— f- 


arco.  Ij:  Tji  . 

+  +  + 

pizz. 

Chords  with  +  under  them  to  he  played  pizzicato. 
Notes  with  lines  under  them  to  be  bowed. 

Another  example  of  a  very  quick 
change  from  bowing  to  pizzicato  is 
found  in  Suppe’s  Poet  and  Peasant 
overture. 

If  nothing  is  said  in  violin  music  the 
bow  is  used.  The  word  “pizz.”  directs 
the  player  to  pick  the  strings  and  re¬ 
mains  in  effect  until  the  words  col  arco 
(with  the  bow),  or  simply  “arco,”  are 
found,  when  a  change  back  to  the  bow 
is  indicated. 

Any  note  on  the  violin  can  be  played 
pizzicato,  but  above  the  sixth  or 
seventh  position  is  not  of  much  effect. 
Harmonics  can  also  be  played  pizzi¬ 
cato  in  the  same  manner  as  harmonics 
are  played  on  the  harp  and  guitar.  Piz¬ 
zicato  harmonics  are  rarely  used,  but 
beautiful  special  effects  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  them,  if  used  in  appropri¬ 
ate  places.  They  have  a  peculiar  bell¬ 
like  tone  and  can  be  produced  with 
considerable  volume  on  a  good  instru¬ 
ment. 

TO  PRODUCE  A  GOOD  TONE. 

In  order  to  produce  a  good  tone  in 
pizzicato,  the  fingerboard  of  the  violin 
should  be  perfectly  smooth,  for  if  there 
are  little  grooves  worn  in  the  surface 
(caused  by  the  long-continued  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  fingers  in  practicing)  the 
pizzicato  notes,  instead  of  sounding 
like  the  sonorous,  pure  tones  of  a 
harp,  will  have  a  distressing,  false,  me¬ 
tallic  twang,  caused  by  the  inability  of 
the  strings  to  vibrate  properly  when 
pressed  into  these  little  gutters.  If  the 
fingerboard  is  warped,  or  if  the  surface 
is  not  perfectly  level  and  true  in  every 
part,  or  has  little  humps  and  hollows, 
the  pizzicato  notes  in  that  part  of  the 
fingerboard  will  suffer  in  quality.  In 
such  a  case  a  new  fingerboard  should 
be  put  on,  or  the  old  one  leveled.  It 
is  also  important  to  see  that  the  bridge 
is  not  too  low,  thus  causing  the  strings 
to  lie  too  close  to  the  fingerboard,  as 
this  also  interferes  with  a  clear  pizzi¬ 
cato. 

practicing  the  pizzicato. 

Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  very  lax  in 
instructing  their  pupils  in  this  branch 
of  the  violin  art,  but  it  should  be  sys¬ 
tematically  studied  like  any  other.  Any 
good  exercise  can  be  used.  The  Kreit- 
zer  bowing  exercise  No.  2,  in  his  Forty 
Etudes,  is  as  good  as  any  other.  The 
exercise  should  be  played  slowly  with 
great  evenness,  and  the  tempo  grad¬ 
ually  increased  as  the  pupil’s  profi¬ 
ciency  grows.  Pizzicato  practice  makes 


the  beginner’s  fingers  sore  at  first,  but 
nature  soon  comes  to  his  assistance 
and  toughens  the  skin  where  the  finger 
touches  the  string.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  make  a  good  quality  of  tone.  The 
fleshy  portion  of  the  finger  is  used  for 
the  pizzicato,  and  the  fingernails  must 
not  touch  the  strings.  The  pupil  must 
pick  the  strings  sideways  and  not  try 
to  “tear  it  up  by  the  roots”  perpendicu¬ 
larly  from  the  fingerboard.  As  little 
as  five  minutes  daily  given  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pizzicato  will  give  the  student 
great  facility  in  time. 

When  there  are  very  long  passages 
in  pizzicato,  orchestra  musicians  some¬ 
times  hold  their  violins  under  their 
arms  and  pick  the  strings  with  th'e 
thumb,  although  some  orchestra  direc¬ 
tors  frown  on  this  practice.  Three  and 
four  part  chords  can  be  played  very 
effectively  with  the  thumb  when  the 
violin  is  held  in  this  position. 

BERLIOZ'S  METHOD. 

Hector  Berlioz,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  instrumentation  the  world 
has  ever  known,  suggested  a  method 
by  which  the  scope  of  pizzicato  pas¬ 
sages  could  be  greatly  extended.  In 
his  work  on  Modern  Instrumentation  he 
says:  “In  the  future,  doubtless  more 
original  and  striking  effects  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  pizzicato  than  have  hither¬ 
to  been  essayed.  Violinists,  not  con¬ 
sidering  pizzicato  as  an  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  violin  playing,  have  studied  it 
but  little.  Even  yet  they  have  only 
cared  to  use  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
in  playing  pizzicato,  so  that  they  have 
never  been  able  to  execute  passages  ot 
arpeggios  more  rapidly  than  the  semi¬ 
quavers  of  a  bar  in  four-four  time,  at 
a  very  moderate  rate.  Instead  if.  lay¬ 
ing  down  their  bow,  they  were  to  use 
the  thumb  and  three  fingers,  letting 
the  little  finger  support  the  right  hand 
by  resting  it  on  the  violin  as  when 
playing  the  guitar,  they  would  soon 
obtain  facility  in  executing  passages 
such  as  the  following — impossible  at 
present : — 

(The  figures  placed  above  the  notes 
show  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  that 
are  employed;  a  +  indicating  the 
thumb.) 


Ex.  2.  Allegro  non  troppo. 
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The  double  and  triple  iteration  of  the 
upper  notes  in  the  last  two  examples 
become  extremely  easy  by  the  success¬ 
ive  use  of  the  first  and  second  finger 
on  the  same  string. 

Notwithstanding  the  entire  feasibil- 

I  No  teacher,  student,  lover  or  denier  of  music  can  he  withouto 
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n\  rlioz's  suggestion,  this  method 

ing  fast  passages  in  pizzicato 
has  not  as  yet  come  into  general  use. 

Long  passages  in  right  hand  pizzi¬ 
cato  are  more  frequently  met  with  in 
orchestra  violin  parts  than  in  solo  com¬ 
positions  for  the  violin,  although  short 
passages,  chords  and  single  notes  in 
right  hand  pizzicato,  and  striking  ef¬ 
fects  in  left  hand  pizzicato  abound  in 
the  latter. 

Of  the  use  of  pizzicato  in  orchestra¬ 
tions,  Berlioz,  quoted  above,  says: 
‘'The  sounds  obtained  by  vibrating  the 
strings  with  the  finger  produce  accom¬ 
paniments  approved  by  singers,  since 
they  do  not  cover  the  voice;  they  do 
well  for  symphonic  effects,  even  in 
vigorous  orchestral  sallies  either  in 
the  whole  band  of  stringed  instruments 
or  in  one  or  two  parts  alone.  If  the 
pizzicato  be  employed  in  a  forte  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  write  it,  generally, 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low;  the  ex¬ 
treme  upper  notes  being  shrill  and 
wiry,  and  the  deeper  ones  too  dull. 
Pizzicato  chords  of  two,  three  and 
four  notes  are  equally  valuable  in  a 
fortissimo;  the  single  finger  which 
violinists  use  then  traverses  the  strings 
so  rapidly  that  they  seem  struck  alto¬ 
gether,  and  vibrate  almost  simultane¬ 
ously.  Soft  pizzicato  accompaniments 
always  have  a  graceful  effect;  they 
afford  a  sense  of  repose  to  the  hearer 
and  impart — when  not  abused — variety 
to  the  aspect  of  the  orchestra.” 

Solo  pieces,  arranged  for  the  violin, 
in  which  right  hand  pizzicato  forms 
the  predominant  feature,  are  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with,  such  as  the  Pizzicati 
from  Sylvia,  by  Leo  Delibes,  which  us¬ 
ually  pleases- audiences,  especially  when 
used  as  an  encore  piece.  This  was  a 
favorite  number  with  the  late  Edouard 
Remenyi,  the  eminent  Hungarian  vio¬ 
linist,  who,  in  fact,  died  suddenly,  while 
playing  it  on  the  stage  of  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  theatre. 

COL  LEGNO. 

There  is  another  form  of  causing  the 
strings  to  vibrate  without  using  the 
hair  of  the  bow,  which,  while  it  is  not 
■  produced  with  the  fingers,  might  still 
be  classed  with  the  pizzicato,  since  its 
general  effect  is  very  similar — the 
drumming  oh  the  strings  with  the  stick 
of  the  bow,  which  is  held  with  the  hair 
uppermost  and  the  stick  below  when 
producing  this  effect.  The  directions 
in  the  music  when  this  effect  is  to  be 
used  are,  “col  legno”  (with  the  wood). 
It  is  employed  principally  for  produc¬ 
ing  chords,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
produce  sounds  of  much  volume.  An 
analogous  effect  is  produced  on  the 
guitar  by  drumming  on  the  strings 
with  the  thumb.  Leonard,  the  famous 
French  violinist,  has  used  the  col  legno 
in  one  of  his  Scenes  Hurnoristiques 
"The  Serenade  of  the  Martial  Rabbit,” 
with  great  skill,  This  is  a  novelty 
which  never  fails  to  make  a  hit  with  an 
audience. 

Taken  as  a  whole  a  thorough  study 
of  the  pizzicato  in  its  various  forms 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  utility  to  students  of  the  violin, 
and  it  should  be  thoroughly  mastered, 
in  a  future  issue  the  technic  and  uses 
of  left  hand  pizzicato  will  lie  taken  up 
and  discussed. 


Most  of  the  English  regiments  have 
regimental  marches  by  which  they  may  be 
identified  on  parade,  providing  one  knows 
the  tune.  When  the  Coldstream  Guards 
approach  the  “Milanollo  March”  is  heard. 
When  the  Scots  Guards  come  down  the 
street  one  hears  the  “Highland  Lassie.  ’ 
Englishmen  are  particularly  fond  of  lis¬ 
tening  for  the  regimental  marches. 


“FAKE”  CREMONAS. 

Although  the  fallacy  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Cremona  label  in  a  violin 
proves  it  to  be  a  genuine  instrument 
has  been  exposed  hundreds  of  times 
within  the  past  few  years  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  this  country, 
it  simply  refuses  to  “stay  exposed,” 
and  the  public  refuses  to  be  enlight¬ 
ened  on  the  old  violin  question.  Peo¬ 
ple  write  every  day  or  two  to  The 
Etude:  “I  have  a  violin  which  I  can 
trace  back  fifty  years.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  the  label  (Description  of 
the  label  follows).  How  much  is  my 
violin  worth?” 

When  one  can  go  to  any  music  store, 
second-hand  shop  or  pawn  shop  and 
get  violins  for  from  $3  up,  which  con¬ 
tain  labels  galore,  guaranteeing  them 
to  have  been  made  by  Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius,  Amati,  Gagliano,  etc.,  the 
supposition  would  be  that  people  would 
soon  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
clumsily  printed  label,  which  can  be 
bought  for  a  cent  and  pasted  in  any 
violin,  does  not  guarantee  it  to  be  a 
$10,000  Stradivarius. 

The  daily  press,  even  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  press,  fairly  teems  with  articles 
of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  sample: 

GENUINE  STRADIVARIUS  DISCOVERED. 

Oshkosh,  Dec.  14th — (Special). — Mr. 
Peter  Henderson,  the  well-known  ice 
man  of  this  city,  is  being  congratulated 
by  his  friends  on  the  discovery  of  a 
genuine  Stradivarius  violin  of  rare 
value.  Mr.  Henderson  went  to  his  attic 
to  clean  out  some  rubbish.  While 
sorting  out  the  rubbish  lie  found  an  old 
violin  which  had  been  in  the  family 
fifty  years  (!  !)  and  had  been  forgotten. 
Happening  to  look  inside  the  instru¬ 
ment  he  caught  sight  of  an  old 
label  (!  !  !).  His  curiosity  was  aroused 
and  he  carefully  cleaned  the  interior 
of  the  violin  so  that  he  could  decipher 
the  label.  He  finally  discovered  that 
the  violin  was  made  by  the  greatest 
violin  maker  of  the  world,  Antonius 
Stradivarius,  and  probably  valuable. 
He  showed  the  violin  to  Prof.  Jones, 
leader  of  Jones’  Three  Star  Dance  Or¬ 
chestra.  Prof.  Jones  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  the  violin  a  real  Stradi¬ 
varius.  Several  leading  local  musical 
authorities  have  pronounced  it  worth 
from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  Mr.  Henderson 
has  refused  several  handsome  offers 
for  it,  believing  he  can  do  better  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Henderson’s  good  for¬ 
tune  will  give  great  pleasure  to  his 
friends.  He  expects  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Europe  and  contemplates  buy¬ 
ing  a  handsome  residence  as  soon  as 
he  sells  his  violin. 

GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS  EXTREMELY 
RARE. 

Articles  of  similar  description  are  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
almost  every  fourth  family  in  the  United 
States  owns  a  violin  with  one  of  these 
fake  labels,  in  it.  Now,  the  point  is  this : 
it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  a  valu¬ 
able  violin  should  be  found  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  place,  but  such  an  occurrence  is 
extremely  rare.  It  is  possible  that  one 
might  find  a  $50,000  diamond  necklace  in 
the  gutter  while  walking  down  the  street, 
but  the  chances  are  enormously  against 
it.  What  is  so  remarkable  about  the  fake 
violin  business,  to  a  connoiseur  of  violins, 
is  that  any  one  should  mistake  some  bat¬ 
tered  old  tub  of  a  violin  for  a  matchless 
creation  of  art  like  a  genuine  Stradi¬ 
varius.  We  must  emphatically  request 
our  readers  to  refrain  from  sending  us 
inquiries  about  old  violins.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  answer  these  satisfactorily  by 
correspondence. 


LETTING  DOWN  THE  STRINGS. 

Thkrf.  is  a  senseless  custom  among 
many  violin  players,  who  have  had  no 
chance  of  receiving  good 'instruction,  of 
letting  all  the  strings  down  as  soon  as 
they  are  through  playing,  to  prevent  the 
strings  from  breaking.  A  player  who 
follows  this  custom  will  have  nothing  but 
trouble,  for  the  reason  that  he  will  never 
be  able  to  keep  his  violin  in  tune.  In 
order  to  stay  in  tune  the  strings  of  the 
violin  should  be  kept  at  one  pitch  at  all 
times,  as  in  this  way  the  pressure  on  the 
bridge  and  belly  are  kept  even  and  con¬ 
stant,  the  pull  on  the  tail  gut  is  always 
the  same,  and  the  strings  keep  stretched 
to  the  same  tension.  The  loosening  of 
the  strings  alter  all  these  tensions,  and 
when  the  strings  are  strung  up  to  pitch 
again  it  takes  endless  tuning  to  get  them 
adjusted  again.  As  an  experiment  it 
would  be  a  lesson  for  a  student  to  let 
down  his  strings  over  night,  only  to  see 
what  a  large  amount  of  tuning  he  would 
have  to  do  the  next  day  to  get  them  so 
that  they  would  keep  in  pitch  again.  It 
is  .surprising  how  little  tuning  is  required 
in  the  case  of  a  violin  which  is  always 
kept  at  the  same  pitch.  For  a  few  cents 
the  student  can  purchase  a  tuning  fork 
at  international  pitch,  with  which  he  can 
keep  his  violin  always  at  the  correct  pitch. 
Even  from  the  point  of  saving  money, 
the  habit  of  letting  down  strings  is  not 
a  success,  for  the  constant  sawing  at  the 
strings  with  the  pegs  when  tuning  by  an 
inexpert  player,  and  the  changes  of  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge  resulting,  will  result 
in  more  broken  strings  and  bridges  than 
if  the  violin  were  kept  constantly  tuned 
up  to  pitch,  and  will  cause  more  expense. 


DOUBLE  VIOLIN  CASES. 

It  is  strange  that  double  violin  cases 
are  not  used  more  frequently  by  violin¬ 
ists.  Such  cases,  which  will  accommodate 
two  violins  and  four  bows,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  music  houses  at  a  price 
little  more  than  that  charged  for  single 
cases.  They  are  very  little  larger  and 
not  much  heavier.  For  concert  artists, 
professional  violinists,  teachers,  in  fact 
for  almost  every  one  who  has  much 
violin  playing  to  do,  they  are  of  the 
greatest  convenience.  For  the  concert 
violinist,  such  a  case  furnishes  another 
violin  ready  tuned,  which  will  enable  him 
to  take  up  an  interrupted  solo  with  the 
minimum  delay  if  a  string  breaks.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  annoying  than  to  keep 
an  audience  waiting  for  a  broken  string 
to  be  replaced.  Even  if  the  extra  violin 
be  of  inferior  quality,  the  artist  will  feel 
far  more  confidence  and  be  more  at  ease 
with  it  than  he  would  be  with  a  new 
string  hastily  adjusted  on  the  other.  For 
the  teacher  who  gives  lessons  away  from 
his  studio  at  times  the  extra  violin  is  a 
great  convenience,  in  case  his  own  or  the 
pupil’s  string  breaks,  since  the  putting  on 
of  a  new  string  takes  time,  and  its  con¬ 
stant  stretching  converts  the  rest  of  the 
lesson  hour  into  a  “tuning  matinee.”  Tn 
a  small  orchestra,  such  as  is  employed  in 
many  theatres,  the  first  violinist  usually 
hastily  exchanges  violins  with  the  second 
violinist  in  case  his  string  breaks,  but  as 
second  violin  players,  in  small  orchestras, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  second  violin  work 
consists  of  chords  on  the  lower  strings, 
are  somewhat  neglectful  of  keeping  E 
strings  of  good  quality  on  their  violins,' 
the  first  violinist  would  far  better  have 
an  extra  violin  of  his  own  close  at  hand 
for  an  emergency.  Broken  strings  arc 
not  the  only  “accidents  which  may  happen 
to  make  an  extra  violin  come  in  handy. 
The  tail  gut,  one  of  the  pegs  or  the 
bridge  may  break,  or  some  other  accident 
happen.  As  a  preventative  of  delays,  -and 
refuge  in  case  of  accidents,  the  double 
violin  case  is  certainly  entitled  to  come 
into  greater  use. 


HOW  MUCH  TO  PRACTICE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Music  Teachers’  Association  a  letter  or 
violin  playing,  from  Arthur  Hartman,  the 
well-known  violinist,  was  read.  Amonj 
other  things,  Mr.  Hartman  wrote: 

“Technic  is  simply  and  purely  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  brain  and  the  will,  and  i: 
mathematical.  It  is  simply  the  means  tc 
an  end  and,  to  the  author  and  the  com 
poser,  stands  for  grammar  and  good  spell 
ing,  as  well  as  sequential  development  ant 
logical  construction.  How  many  learnec 
musicians  have  written  excellent  fugues— 
but  how  few  poets  have  translated  the 
wistfulness,  the  charm  and  the  very  frag¬ 
rance  of  the  wild  rose,  as  Edward  Mac- 
Dowell  felt  it ! 

“To  attempt  to  fix  the  amount  of  worls 
and  time  necessary  to  the  acquiring  of  a 
practically  flawless  technic  would  be  a: 
impossible  and  absurd  as  to  prescribe  one 
diet  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
City  regardless  of  organic,  national,  racia 
and  other  inheritances. 

“Personally,  I  should  place  the  limit  ai 
four  hours  a  day;  for  I  believe,  few  with 
the  delicate  sensibilities  that  make  artists 
could  stand  the  wear  of  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  effort  and  concentration  and  the  eft’ec! 
on  the  nerves.  Psychology  teaches  us  that 
the  brain  lapses  momentarily  after  twenty 
minutes  or  so  of  concentrated  effort.  1 
believe  if  each  student  would  understanc 
this  warning,  it  would  mean  the  first  step 
in  acquiring  poise.  Instead  of  whipping 
your  nerves  to  greater  tension,  it  is  better 
to  stop  if  only  for  one  full  minute,  oper 
the  window  wide,  inhale  two  or  three 
deep  breaths  very  slowly,  or  do  some 
free-hand  exercises.  Relaxation  does  not 
mean  idleness,  and  in  dropping  the  work 
in  hand,  for  the  moment,  the  brain  gains 
freshness  and  elasticity  by  again  concen¬ 
trating  on  a  foreign  employment.” 

HARD  TO  DROP 
But  Many  Drop  It. 

A  young  Calif,  wife  talks  about  coffee 

“It  was  hard  to  drop  Mocha  and  Jav; 
and  give  Postum  a  trial,  but  my  nerve: 
were  so  shattered  that  I  was  a  nervou1 
wreck  and  of  course  that  means  al 
kinds  of  ills. 

“At  first  I  thought  bicycle  riding 
caused  it  and  I  gave  it  up,  but  my  con¬ 
dition  remained  unchanged.  I  did  not 
want  to  acknowledge  coffee  caused  the 
trouble  for  1  was  very  fond  of  it. 

“About  that  time  a  friend  came  tc 
live  with  us,  and  I  noticed  that  aftei 
lie  had  been  with  us  a  week  lie  woulc 
not  drink  his.  coffee  any  more.  I  askec 
him  the  reason.  He  replied,  ‘I  have  not 
had  a  headache  since  I  left  off  drink¬ 
ing  coffee,  some  months  ago,  till  las' 
week,  when  I  began  again,  here  at  your 
table.  I  don’t  see  how  anyone  can  like 
coffee,  anyway,  after  drinking.  Postum! 

“I  said  nothing,  but  at  once  ordered  a 
package  of  Postum.  That  was  five 
months  ago,  and  we  have  drank  no  cof¬ 
fee  since,  except  on  two  occasions  when 
we  had  company,  and  the  result  each 
time  was  that  my  husband  could  nol 
sleep,  but  lay  awake  and  tossed  and 
talked  half  the  night.  We  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  coffee  caused  his  suffering, 
so  he  returned  to  Postum,  convinced  that 
the  coffee  was  an  enemy,  instead  of  a 
friend,  and  he  is  troubled  no  more  by 
insomnia. 

“I,  myself,  have  gained  8  pounds  in 
weight,  and  my  nerves  have  ceased  to 
quiver.  It  seems  so  easy  now  to  quit 
the  old  coffee  that  caused  our  aches  and; 
ails  and  take  up  Postum.”  Name  given  j 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  Road  to  j 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.  I 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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II _ THE  E  T  II  n  E 


'T'HE  piano  of  the  day  is  the  small  grand.  All  the 
best  qualities  that  the  word  “  grand”  implies, 
and  yet  a  piano  not  too  large  for  the  tiniest  home 
is  our  new 


HOW  TO  BUY.  A  piano  is  an  important  purchase. 

•  Distance  should  not  deter  you  from 
securing  the  best.  If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you,  we  can  make 
expert  selection  and  supply  you  from  our  factory  at  our  risk  of 
pleasing  you.  Our  unique  plan  for  furnishing  pianos  on  deferred 
payments  anywhere  in  the  United  States  may  interest  you.  Liberal 
allowances  for  old  instruments  in  exchange. 

For  catalogue,  prices  and  information  of  great  value  to  any  prospective  purchaser  write  us  today. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  COMPANY 


PRINCESS  GRAND 

JT  is  a  musician  s  piano ,  with  its  rich,  noble  quality, 
and  its  satisfying  action-touch.  It  is  an  artist's 
piano,  with  its  refined  Colonial  design  case.  It  is  a 
home  piano  that  can  be  depended  upon  for  service — 
the  service  that  in  nearly  400  leading  Educational  In¬ 
stitutions  and  50,000  American  homes  has  earned  the 
reputation  the  Ivers  Sc  Pond  enjoys  today.  Write 
for  description  and  a  paper  pattern  showing  the  exact 
floor  space  the  Princess  Grand  requires. 


ARLES  DICKENS’  MUSICAL 
TENDENCIES. 

•  sooner  does  a  great  man’s  cen- 
•y  approach  than  the  adepts  in  dif- 
Ijit  occupations  attempt  to  discover 
relation  of  the  hero  to  their  own 
i  and  work.  Dickens  was  a  most 
itile  man,  and  he  has  been  classi- 
and  re-classilied  by  so  many  re-- 
ers  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
musicians  have  laid  hold  of  him 
laim  their  share.  W.  F.  Arnold 
le  London  “Organist  and  Choir- 
■r”  reveals  the  following  interest- 
facts  regarding  Dickens’  musical 
ngs. 


Ii  the  first  place,  it  is  interesting 
ote  that  Dickens  himself  was  a 
r.  That  he  possessed  a  voice  of 
tal  power  and  quality  is  borne  out 
1  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
bar  the  novelist’s  own  rendering 
,5  works  at  the  popular  “readings.” 
not  his  genius  been  directed  into 
channels,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
proper  training,  his  voice  would 
made  him  one  of  the  most 
us  vocalists  of  his  age.  His  sis- 
"anny  was  a  professional  singer,' 
g  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
e  she  met  another  famous  vocal- 
lenry  Burnett.  The  pair  formed 
ep  friendship  which  ripened  into 
and  in  due  course,  they  married, 
>vards  being  professionally  en- 
i  together  for  a  considerable  time 
he  old  Sardinia  Chapel.  Thus 
:  “ran  in  the  blood,”  so  to  speak, 
kens  contracted  friendships  with 
professional  musicians,  and 
f-g  the  multitude  of  celebrities  en- 
ned  at  his  house  at  Devonshire 
[ice  were  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  J.  F. 
j  <y  and  Sims  Reeves, 
haps  it  is  not  generally  known 
Dickens  wrote  the  libretto  of  an 
,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Hul- 
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lah.  This  work,  entitled,  “Village  Co¬ 
quettes,”  enjoyed  a  considerable 
amount  of  popularity,  and  the  separate 
songs  were  much  sung  by  the  vocalists  of 
the  day. 

References  to  music  to  be  found  in 
Dickens’  works  are  many  and  various, 
but  are  mostly  allusions  of  a  facetious 
or  metaphorical  kind.  In  “Dombey 
and  Son,”  Dr.  Blimber,  that  awful 
man,  is  described  as  like  “a  clerical 
pianoforte,  with  round  turned  legs,” 
while  Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  “was  a  kind 
of  human  barrel-organ  with  a  little 
list  of  tunes  which  he  was  continually 
working,  over  and  over  again,  without 
any  variation.”  Mr.  Toots  being  des¬ 
perately  in  love,  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Feeder  “to  learn  the  guitar,  or 
at  least  the  flute;  for  women  like 
music,  when  you  are  paying  your  ad¬ 
dresses  to  ’em.”  In  “Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit”  Tom  Pinch’s  chief  characteristic 
is  summed  up  in  terms  of  music.  “To 
say  that  Tom  had  no  idea  of  play¬ 
ing  first  fiddle  in  any  social  orchestra, 
but  was  always  satisfied  to  be  set 
down  for  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  vio¬ 
lin  in  the  band,  or  thereabouts,  is  to 
express  his  modesty  in  very  inade¬ 
quate  terms.”  Yet,  that  Dickens’  un¬ 
derstood  and  was  in  sympathy  with 
that  delicacy  and  refinement  of  tem¬ 
perament  and  nobility  of  character 
which  is  naturally  associated  with  the 
true  musician,  is  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  in  his  masterly  delineation  of 
Tom  Pinch,  musician  and  organist  to 
boot,  and  one  of  the  novelist’s  most 
beautiful,  lovable  characters.  Poor, 
simple,  great-hearted  Tom,  he  is  the 
personification  of  the  musical  genius. 
Sensitive,  shrinking  ever  from  the 
world’s  rough  touch,  yet  quick  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  less  fortunate,  chival¬ 
rous  in  defence  of  the  weak,  withal 
a  dreamer  of  dreams,  the  meanings 
of  which  he  hardly  understood,  his 


generous  nature  is  akin  to  tnat  of  the 
Great  High  Priests  of  Music.  His 
whole  character  has  about  it  the  es¬ 
sence  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Mendelssohn, 
a  Chopin  or  a  Schubert,  and  only  lacks 
their  artistic  greatness. 

Dickens  in  “Martin  Chuzzlewit”  deals 
with  the  uplifting  power  of  music  with 
no  uncertain  hand,  as  all  who  have 
read  that  remarkable  work  will  read¬ 
ily  agree.  In  the  last  chapter,  where 
he  makes  Tom  pour  out  the  music  of 
his  heart  and  tell  his  life  story  through 
the  medium  of  an  organ,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  a  task,  which, 
when  essayed  by  the  average  novelist, 
brings  down  upon  his  head  the  scorn 
and  ridicule  of  the  musician,  who  feels 
that  the  true  function  and  meaning 
of  his  Art  has  been  outraged. 


It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  the  musician  has  taken  the  same 
place  in  the  social  scheme  that  his  liter¬ 
ary  brother  has  long  enjoyed.  Many  of 
the  musicians  of  olden  times  knew  little 
outside  of  their  professional  work.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  there  was  at  least  one  who  was 
no  less  distinguished  in  a  literary  way  as 
in  a  musical  one.  This  was  Dr.  Burney 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  On  Johnson's 
death,  Burney  had  serious  thoughts  of  be¬ 
coming  his  biographer,  and  thus  narrowly 
escaped  wearing  the  mantle  which  fell 
on  Boswell’s  shoulders.  Dr.  Burney  was 
a  man  of  exceptional  charm,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  had  all  the  grace  of  the 
Chesterfieldian  school,  with  none  of  its 
stiffness  or  lax  morality.  His  daughter. 
Fannie  Burney  (Mme.  d’Arblay),  became 
famous  as  a  writer  of  books  while  still  in 
her  teens.  She  was  probably  the  first 
woman  novelist,  and  her  works  Evelina 
and  Cecilia  are  classics. 


WHY  WE  HAVE  NO  GREAT 
COMPOSERS. 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  the  well- 
known  English  voice  teacher,  whom,  it 
will  be  remembered,  has  had  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  broad  and  comprehensive  and  gen¬ 
eral  musical  education,  recently  gave  the 
following  opinion  to  the  representative 
of  a  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  paper: 

I  would  not  say  there  were  no  great 
American  composers,  except  that  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  true  of  England  also.  And  there 
are  few  great  composers  anywhere.  Your 
McDowell  had  his  great  side.  Nobody 
could  deny  that  he  had  genius.  Some  of 
bis  compositions  are  indeed  beautiful. 

"The  Italian  composers  are  amateurs 
for  the  most  part.  They  are  not  devoted 
to  the  art,  but  to  the  idea  of  pleasing 
the  taste  rather  than  cultivating  it.  Some 
of  the  great  performers  are  the  same. 
Joachim  appreciated  the  truth.  He  was 
an  artist.  When  called  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  after  a  splendid  performance  he 
would  say  to  the  audience :  ‘Why,  I  am 
only  an  interpreter.’  That  shows  the  art 
and  the  soul  of  the  musician.  Pader¬ 
ewski  is  a  great  player,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  but  he  lacks  somewhat  this  deli¬ 
cate  sense.  He  is  a  wonderful  performer, 
yet  the  professional  gymnast  does  marvel¬ 
ous  feats. 

"Even  ragtime  has  its  merits.  It  may 
lead  to  better  things.  Of  course,  it  is 
rot,  written  by  people  who  do  not  know, 
and  played  by  those  who  do  not'  care, 
but  yet  it  may  awaken  the  desire — touch 
the  chord  and  evoke  intellig'ent  response. 
The  great  art  is  to  move  people,  not 
merely  to  astonish  them.  It  is  in  the 
ability  to  make  the  most  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

“This  country  needs  institutions  devoted 
to  art  for  the  sake  of  art.  The  purely 
commercial  element  must  be  eliminated. 
America  has  been  too  busy  for  this 
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AN  APRIL  DAY. 


FOLK  SONGS  AND  FOLK  DANCES. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  the  “Tuis  is  April,  the  time  of  year  when 
world  is  derived  from  singing  and  nature  sings.  Birds,  trees,  flowers,  the 


dancing.  Even  savages  make  an  effort 
to  sing,  for  they  utter  queer  grunts  as 
they  dance  around  their  war  fires,  beat¬ 
ing  upon  queer  drums  or  hollow  logs 
to  keep  time. 

Before  the  days  of  pianos  people 
sang  to  the  clapping  of  the  hands  or 
to  the  accompaniment  of  odd-looking 
harps,  violins  and  guitars.  Their  songs 
were  of  harvest-time,  of  love,  of  battle, 
of  hunting,  or  about  the  every-day 
things  that  happened  in  their  lives. 

Long  before  men  knew  how  to  write 
music,  or  to  print  it,  songs  were  kept 
in  the  memory  and  passed  from  one 
generation  to  the  other.  Every  country 
had  its  own  songs  and  dances,  and 
these  were  passed  down  front  father  to 
son  for  hundreds  of  years. 

In  our  time  people  have  become 
very  interested  in  these  songs  and 
dances  from  different  nations,  and 
many  collections  have  been  made  of 
music  sung  by  the  “folk  ’  of  other 
days. 

School  children  have  been  taught  to 
sing  and  to  dance  these  melodies.  On 
the  recreation  piers  of  New  York  City 
children  of  the  East  Side  have  been 
drilled  in  these  dances,  and  not  long 
ago  “A  Children’s  Folk  Dance  Fes¬ 
tival”  was  given  on  one  of  these  piers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Park  and 
Playground  Association. 

The  pier  was  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  and  plants.  Classes  from  other 
piers,  who  had  shown  proficiency, 
joined  in  the  festival,  so  that  little 
Italians,  Russians,  Flungarians,  Amer¬ 
icans  and  others  had  this  pleasure 
added  to  their  lives  during  the  summer 
months. 

There  were  about  one  thousand  who 
took  part  in  the  dances,  all  in  costume, 
and  presenting  a  strikingly  gay  appear¬ 
ance.  The  dances  included  an  Italian 
tarantella,  an  Irish  reel,  an  English 
rustic  dance,  Norwegian,  Spanish,  Swed¬ 
ish  and  other  folk  dances. 

Bands  provided  the  proper  music, 
and  the  usual  popular  dances  of  the 
day  were  given.  It  was  a  true  festival, 
and  many  came  to  witness  it. 

While  New  York  City  has  shown 
great  interest  in  the  Municipal  Music 
Movement,  many  smaller  cities  have 
felt  the  same  impulse  to  re-create  the 
folk  dances  of  other  nations  and  many 
little  school  children  over  our  land  are 
being  drilled  in  the  practice  of  these 
charming  dances  and  songs. 


The  Greens  had  a  new  piano,  and 
Eleanor  was  telling  Mildred  and  the 
girl  across  the  street  about  it. 

‘  What’s  the  name  of  your  piano?” 
Mildred  inquired  of  the  girl  across  the 
street. 

“Steinmake,”  was  the  answer. 

“The  name  of  ours  is  ‘Pickering,’” 
said  Mildred. 

“Well,  ours  just  came  last  night,” 
piped  Eleanor,  “and  we  haven’t  named 
it  yet.” — Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


water,  even  the  little  bugs  in  the  earth 
feel  the  stir  of  music,  and  this  thrill 
passes  along  into  everything  and  we 
are  all  very  sure  that  something  pleas¬ 
ant  is  going  to  happen. 

“So  first  of  all  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
how  we  may  feel  that  pleasant  thrill 
ourselves  this  April  day. 


“Instead  of  the  plain  prosy  way  we 
have  been  saving  our  names,  let’s  put 
them  to  music  like  this:’’ 


Ex.  I. 


Mar  -  y. 


“Oh,  that’ll  be  fun,”  said  Mary,  clap¬ 
ping  her  little  hands  with  joy.  It  was 
the  baby  class,  the  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Miss  Marsh  wanted  very 
much  that  they  should  remember  this 
April  day  at  her  studio,  because  she 
knew  that  even  a  tiny  seed  of  beauty 
planted  in  the  memory  of  the  littlest 
child  will  grow  and  grow  and  never  be 
entirely  forgotten:  so  Miss  Marsh  be¬ 
gan  planting  seeds  of  music  just  as 
farmers  plant  seeds  in  springtime,  anti 
her  ground  was  fertile  and  rich,  and 
the  seeds  grew  and  grew. 

“And  now,  Bonita,”  said  Miss  Marsh, 
going  over  to  the  piano.  “Let’s  put 
your  name  into  tone;  what  shall  it  be, 
1  wonder.” 

“I’se  got  fre  notes  to  my  name,” 
lisped  Bonita. 

“Well,  how  did  you  know  that?” 

“  ’Cause  I  knows  it’s  Bo-ni-ta,  teacher 
says  so,”  and  the  little  maid  folded  her 
little  hands  to  put  an  end  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“You  are  right,  Bonita,  and  I  think 
it  will  sound  very  sweet  in  tone  if  we 
say  it  this  way:” 


Ex.  2. 


Bo  -  ni  ta. 


“Come,  John,”  said  Miss  Marsh, 
bringing  the  bashful  John  from  the 
back  row.  “1  wonder  who  can  tell  how 
many  tones  we  will  have  to  use  tor 
John.” 

"One!”  shouted  all  the  class. 

“Then  let’s  have  it  on  ‘G,’  like  this:’ 


Ex.  3. 


John. 


Then  they  went  around  the  class 
finding  the  names  and  singing  them. 

“How  do  you  suppose  we  could  say 
‘Good-morning?’  Should  we  say  it  in 
tones  that  go  up  or  in  tones  that  go 
down?” 

“In  tones  that  go  up,”  said  Mary, 
decidedly. 


“Yes,  indeed,  we  should  never  say 
‘Good-morning’  in  tones  that  went 
down  hill.” 

“How  would  it  sound  this  way?” 


Ex.  4. 
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Good  morn  -  ing. 

“We  must  not  forget  the  name  of 
our  month.  Come,  let’s  all  play  it  in 
every  octave  on  the  piano,  like  this: 


A  -  pril. 


“Who  knows  the  flowers  in  April?” 

“I  do,”  Miriam  answered.  “They’re 
crocus,  violets,  Johnny-jump-ups  and 
snow-drops.” 

They  put  them  into  tone,  just  as  any 
of  you  can  do  if  you  try  very  hard. 

“Now  we  come  to  the  most  joyous 
festival  of  the  year;  who  can  tell?" 
Miss  Marsh  looked  around  the  class 
and  waited,  but  no  one  answered. 

“Oh,  can’t  anyone  remember  about 
the  bunnies  and  eggs  and  lilies  and 
music?” 

“Easter!”  shouted  the  class. 

“Good,  and  I  shall  want  every  one 
of  you  to  put  that  glad  Easter  name 
into  tone  for  our  next  lesson,  and  then 
we  will  give  a  prize  for  the  best  tonal 
picture  of  that  name. 

“We  must  not  forget  the  real  singers 
of  that  April  festival — the  birds.  We 
can  listen  to  this  choir  every  day;  the 


sopranos  are  the  robins,  very  joyous!) 
they  go,  like  this: 


Ex.  6. 


until  some  one  frightens  them,  am 
then  they  go  up  and  down  the  seal 
faster  than  any  of  us  can  play,  lik 
this : 

Ex.  7.  _ 
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“Every  one  must  have  a  robin  in  hi 
yard,  so  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  listej 
to  the  bird’s  scale  practice  and  to  hi 
song.  I  wonder  who  has  a  phoebe  bir [ 
that  sits  on  the  piazza  rail  and  sing 
this  queer  little  refrain  in  Germar 
‘Phoebe  ver-bliebt,  Phoebe  ver-bliebt 
(Phoebe  remain,  Phoebe  remain!)? 

“For  the  woodwinds  of  our  orchestr 
we  must  go  just  outside  of  town  t 
some  marshy  place  and  listen  for  th 
red-winged  blackbird.  He  sits  on  som 
swaying  stalk,  perhaps  a  cat-tail,  an 
gives  out  a  reedy  tone  like  Pan’s  flute 

“Oh,  please  tell  us  about  Pan’s  flute 
John  said,  opening  his  big  brown  eyf 
wonderingly. 

“Some  other  time,  John;  there’s  s 
much  in  April,  and  Pan  really  belong 
to  summer,  when  the  reeds  are  big  an 
ripe. 

“Perhaps  next  time  we  can  go  ot 
to  hunt  the  red-winged  blackbird.  It 
a  strange  thing  that  no  two  peop 
seem  to  catch  his  words  aright.  Son 
say  it’s  ‘O-ka-lee,’  others  that  it 
‘Conk-a-ree,’  or  ‘Kong-quer-ree,’  or  ‘G 
oogl-ee,’  or  ‘Gug-lug-gee,’  but  you  w 
see  that  all  agree  on  the  vowel,  so  f< 
short  let’s  call  his  song  ‘A  Study  in  1 
He  will  be  gurgling  it  at  the  edge  i 
some  swampy  place  in  April.” 

“Please,  Miss  Marsh,  can't  we  go 
the  swampy  place  next  time?” 

“If  it  is  warm  enough,”  Miss  Mar: 
said,  as  she  gathered  up  the  lesst 
books.  “Anyway,  we  can  try  this  Ap 
to  find  music  wherever  we  can,  for  i: 
hidden  away  at  the  heart  of  eve 
beautiful  thing  in  nature;  we  shall  he 
it  if  we  only  listen  deep  enough.” 


FIND  SEVEN  AMERICAN  COI 
POSERS. 

(A  Game  in  Acrostics.) 

Thf.  first  letter  of  the  followin 
plants  will  spell  the  name  of  an  Anu 
ican  composer.  Print  the  words  up' 
separate  cards  and  distribute  them 
follows:  To  number  one  give  Marigol 
Alfalfa,  Salvia,  Orchard-grass,  Nu 
By  arranging  the  cards  in  correct  ord 
the  player  will  get  the  word  “Mason. 

To  the  second  give  Fern,  Oxal 
Oleander,  Tuberose.  Evergreen, 
the  third,  Cherries,  Herbs,  Artichoki 
Dandelion,  Wormwood,  Iris,  Clov< 
Kale.  To  the  fourth,  Marigold.  Azah 
Carnation,  Dahlia,  •  Orange,  Wistar 
Elder,  Lilies.  Lilac.  To  the  fifth,  Pal, 
Apples,  Raspberries.  Kale,  Elm,  R°! 
To  the  sixth,  Nuts,  Egg-plant,  Vines,  h 
Nasturtium.  To  the  seventh,  llonej 
suckle,  Endive,  Rosemary,  Bitterswe\ 
Egyptian-lotus.  Rhododendrons,  Truii 
pet-vine.  To  the  eighth,  Rhub»* 
Onions,  Gourds,  Elderberry,  Radis  ' 
Sage.  As  favors,  give  American  aj. 
After  the  game  the  leader  should  J 
about  each  composer  and  his  w0; 
playing  short  pieces  to  illustrate  P°‘n 
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LITTLE  PLAYERS’  ALPHA¬ 
BET. 

straight  and  you  will  play 

)ht. 

ore  you  can  play  with  the  fingers 
lust  first  learn  to  play  with  the 

n’t”  leads  to  No  Where. 

1’t  watch  the  clock, 
h  day,  a  new  phrase  memorized, 
jering  counts  for  more  than  you 

ie. 

in  all  of  your  daily  practice, 
d  the  tied  notes, 
istry  is  good  fuel  to  use  when 
ike  up  music  study. 

your  local  music  club.  It  will 
ou  a  place  to  play  publicly, 
p  right  on  trying  after  every 

hands  are  like  the  drums  in  the 
.tra,  they  give  character  and  must 
wobble,  but  come  out  strong  and 

ronoines  were  invented  for  your 
Do  you  own  one? 
ody  can  do  your  practicing  for 
so  practice  well  and  then  stop 
ling  about  it. 

rconie  bashfulness  and  nervous- 
Stiffen  up  and  say,  ‘‘1  can.” 

>are  every  lesson  as  though  it 
[or  public  performance. 

■k  linger  action  gives  vitality  and 
to  your  playing. 

s  must  be  practiced  also.  Have 
respect  for  the  rests;  they  are 
for  your  consideration  quite  as 
as  the  notes. 

lose  you  put  more  mind  and  less 
n  at  your  practice, 
e  is  the  most  important  thing  in 
If  you  know  what  time  is,  then 
n  play,  then  you  can  sing, 
ss  you  study  Musical  History, 
is  as  empty  of  meaning  as  a 
ge  long  dead. 

'  accurate  playing  is  not  always 
1  playing. 

;n  the  distance  between  yourself 
I  cheap  music. 

y  every  new  piece;  play  into  the 

sition,  not  over  it. 

can  do  all  that  others  have  done, 

|  will. 

pays  you  back  in  compound  in- 


PRACTICE  PASTIME. 

AMUSING  GAME  FOR  LITTLE 
FOLKS.) 

j  the  class  in  a  circle.  One  player 
I'ound  the  circle  and  whispers  in 
I  ae’s  ear  an  answer  which  he  is 
i  e  to  the  next  player  who  shall 
•him. 

[expressions  that  apply  to  prac- 
ae;  for  instance,  Charles  whis- 
number  one,  ‘‘With  each  hand 
ely ;”  to  number  two.  ‘‘A  little 
ne;”  to  number  three,  ‘‘Practice 
perfect;”  to  number  four, 
to  number  five,  “With  curved 
;  and  good  tone.” 

1  comes  after  Charles,  and  asks 
i  istion  that  may  come  to  her  at 
'inent.  She  asks  number  one, 
did  you  come  to  the  lesson?” 
i  r  one  answers,  “With  each  hand 
;ly.”  She  asks  number  two, 

|  u  like  your  teacher?”  Number 
iwers,  “A  little  at  a  time.”  She 
mber  three,  “What  is  the  baby’s 
Number  three  answers,  “Prac- 
j'kes  perfect.”  She  asks  number 
low  old  are  you?”  And  number 
i  nswers,  “Forte,”  and  so  on 
j  tlle  circle.  For  very  little 
[  this  is  extremely  amusing,  and 
lany  valuable  practice  hints  to 
:  ;s. 

ft 


THE  WAY  TWO  FAMOUS  TEACH¬ 
ERS  TAUGHT. 

ANTON  RUBINSTEIN. 

(Born  1829:  Died  1894.) 

It  was  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Con¬ 
servatory.  Some  one  was  playing  the 
Carnival  of  Schumann,  and,  as  it  did 
not  go,  there  was  thunder  in  the  air. 
Rubinstein  became  more  and  more  rest 
less  and  fidgity.  Now  and  then  he 
would  bring  his  hand  down  with  a 
bang  in  the  bass,  or  else  run  his  fingers 
through  his  hair;  but  at  last  the  storm 
broke  and  lie  called  down  the  furies 
upon  every  piano  student  born  or  to 
be  born.  Finally  he  smiled  and  sat 

down  to  the  piano  and  played  the 
Carnival  to  suit  himself.  At  the  last 
measure  he  struck  one  lone  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  miserable  student,  said  in 
triumphal  scorn,  while  he  pointed 

downward  to  the  tone  that  he  was 

holding  with  his  other  hand:  "Do  you 
hear  that  tone?  Well,  that  tone  is 

worth  your  life  and  more!”  Then  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  he  dismissed  the 
class  and  turned  to  solace  himself  with 
a  cigarette. 

One  of  the  conservatory  professors 
who  was  present  at  the  lesson  excused 
the  student  by  saying:  “It  is  wrong 
to  expect  so  much  from  a  boy.”  But 
Rubinstein  replied:  “I  expect  very 
little,  but  they  come  here,  and  because 
they  put  their  lingers  down  any  way 
on  the  piano  think  that  is  enough,  and 
that  they  are  players,  whereas  the  real 
difficulty  of  piano  playing  lies  not  in 
the  playing  of  scale  passages  and 
octaves,  but  in  the  production  of  a 
certain  quality  of  tone.” 

Rubinstein’s  tone  was  of  phenomenal 
timbre;  he  spent  hours  trying  to  imi¬ 
tate  Rubini’s  voice  in  his  playing.  “It 
is  only  with  labor  and  tears,  bitter  as 
death.”  he  said,  “that  the  artist  arrives 
at  perfection.  Few  understand  this, 
and  consequently  there  are  few  artists.” 

FRANZ  LISZT. 

(Born  1811:  Died  1886.) 

Liszt  rarely  indulged  in  anecdotes 
during  the  lesson,  though  he  often  said 
droll  and  sarcastic  things  about  people, 
and  the  self-satisfied  pupil  rarely  es¬ 
caped  without  some  cutting  rebuke. 
One  day  a  certain  young  Englishman 
came  to  the  lesson  with  more  arm 
power  than  brains.  He  chose  the  A 
flat  Polonaise,  by  Chopin,  and  played 
it  in  a  deafening  style.  Liszt  said 
nothing  for  a  time,  then  he  got  up  and 
slammed  the  windows  with  such  a  bang 
that  even  the  pianist  jumped  and 
stopped  his  playing.  “What  is  the 
matter?”  two  or  three  of  the  pupils 
cried.  “Nothing,  nothing,”  replied 
Liszt,  smiling.  "I  only  happened  to 
see  a  sparrow  out  in  the  garden,  and 
I  didn’t  want  to  have  him  frightened 
away  forever!” 

In  regard  to  practice.  Liszt  said: 
“And  never  forget,  when  you  have  at¬ 
tained  to  the  heights  of  virtuosity  and 
intellectual  possibilities,  you  have  not 
finished  your  work.  For  to  remain  at 
the  dizzy  altitude  of  artistic  possibility 
you  have  to  continue  your  daily  slav 
ery,  otherwise  your  highly  trained 
muscles  and  nerves  and  brain  will  relax 
to  a  more  normal  tension. 

“It  is  this  fact  which  so  often  dis¬ 
gusts  the  executive  artist.  1  myself 
have  had  spells  of  some  such  nausea, 
and  for  days  I  have  locked  my  piano 
and  given  up  music  altogether.” 

When  asked  how  much  he  practiced, 
Liszt  replied:  “I  never  kept  count  of 
the  hours  1  practiced,  but  I  am  sure 
that  for  many  years  it  was  never  less 
than  ten  hours  a  day.” — /.  S.  Watson. 
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~  A  reliable  source 

from  which  to 
procure  promptly  and  economically  all 
that  the  teacher  requires  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  connected  with  professional  work 
means  a  vast  saving  in  time,  energy 
and  money;  there  are  many  music 
stores,  but  very  few  really  complete 
stocks  of  music  and  music  books — 
stocks  from  which  one  may  select  or 
order  anything  outside  of  the  ordinary 
every  day  publications;  and  very  often 
even  in  that  respect  the  limited  variety 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  condition 
— most  music  dealers  are  mainly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sale  of  pianos,  organs  and 
small  instruments  and  depend  almost 
entirely  thereon  for  thejir  profits;  if 
they  carry  a  stock  of  music  it  is  largely 
because  such  a  stock  is  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  possible  customers  for  other  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  as  music  selling  is  un¬ 
profitable  the  least  amount  possible  is 
invested  in  a  stock  of  music.  If  there  is 
much  displayed  it  consists  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  flashy  titles  of  alleged 
“popular”  music,  bearing  about  the 
same  relation  to  music  proper  as  does 
the  “Police  Gazette”  to  “Harper’s 
Magazine;”  in  fact,  we  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  former  displayed 
next  to  the  latest  “hit”  from  “dear  old 
Broadway.” 

For  these  and  for  other  reasons  that 
we  could  cite,  the  earnest  music  teacher 
is  often  compelled  to  ignore  the  local 
dealer  and  to  send  elsewhere  for  the 
material  required  for  purposes  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  one  all-around  reliable 
MUSIC  STORE  is  that  of  THEO¬ 
DORE  PRESSER  COM'PANY,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  house  not  interested  in 
the  sale  of  pianos,  but  one  from  which 
it  is  always  possible  to  get  all  music 
supplies  of  a  standard  character — no 
matter  where  published — on  terms  more 
liberal  than  those  quoted  by  any  other 
house  in  a  position  to  furnish  promptly 
everything  a  music  teacher  needs. 

The  merits  of  the  Presser  Catalog 
are  too  well  and  too  widely  known  to 
require  special  mention  here;  every 
teacher  who  reads  The  Etude  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  recognizes 
the  position  of  this  house  in  the  field 
of  practical  music  teaching  in  all  its 
branches,  and  every  reader  who  is  also 
a  patron  of  our  “Order  Department” 
knows  that  we  make  no  claims  that  are 
not  borne  out  in  actual  practice. 

Teachers  who  are  not  already  in 
touch  with  our  mail  order  system 

should  get  acquainted  with  it. 

We  desire  to  draw 
the  particular  at¬ 
tention  of  all 

earnest  music  students  and  musical 
people  to  these  Publisher’s  Notes 

pages,  and  particularly  to  the  special 
offers  in  advance  of  publication  men¬ 
tioned  hereon.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  not  one  of  these  advance 
offers  has  ever  disappointed  one  of  our 
patrons,  many  of  whom  have  standing 
orders  with  us  for  every  book  we  pub¬ 
lish.  It  is  one  of  those  happy  com¬ 
binations  of  interest  that  is  sometimes 
presented.  Our  patrons  receive  valu- 


Advance  of 
Publication  Offers. 


able  and  necessary  musical  works  at 
the  actual  cost  of  paper  and  printing, 
and  we,  as  the  publisher  of  these 
books,  have  the  advantage  of  introduc¬ 
ing  our  works  among  a  large  number 
of  interested  persons  promptly  and  at 
little  expense. 

Remember  that  the  price  of  advance 
of  publication  offers  is  just  about  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  just  the  paper  and 
printing  expense,  and  that  the  works 
are  delivered  the  moment  that  they 
appear  from  the  press,  that  the  price 
is  always  so  low  that  no  one  can  be 
disappointed.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
writing  this  explanation  is  to  impress 
on  our  readers  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  send  the  work  ordered  inT 
advance  of  publication  until  it  is  pub¬ 
lished,  and  that  it  takes  time  after  a 
work  is  announced  in  press  for  it  to 
become  a  reality. 

The  Risen  King.  ?UT .  ne",  Easter 

The  Dawn  of  Hope  ^ervlce’, 1  he  Klsen 
Complete  Easter  k!n,g'  has  ™et 

Services  for  w,.tl|  a  very  favor’ 

Sunday-schools.  ab,le  reception, 

and  our  Service 

of  last  year,  The  Dawn  of  Hope,  is 

still  in  demand.  We  aim  to  fill 

promptly  all  demands  for  musical 

material  for  Sunday-school  work  of 
whatever  description.  Those  who  are 
still  in  need  of  Easter  Services,  music 
and  books  may  rest  assured  that  their 
orders  will  be  filled  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  Copies  of  these  Services 
may  be  had  in  quantities  at  our  usual 
liberal  rates. 

We  always  aim  to 
have  a  number  of 
novelties  for  each 
of  the  great  Church  Festivals.  This 
year  we  have  four  new  Easter  anthems, 
all  of  which  have  met  with  much 
favor.  In  addition  to  these,  many  of 
last  year  s  anthems  of  the  old  favorites 
have  been  in  demand.  We  can  sup¬ 
ply  promptly  anything  in  the  line  of 
Easter  music  for  churches  of  all  sizes 
and  attainment;  also  for  soloists  and 
for  Sunday-schools. 

We  are  always  glad  to  give  advice 
and  assistance  to  any  choir  leader  or 
organist  in  the  making  up  of  suitable  ' 
programs  for  any  and  all  occasions. 

Summer  Schools.  There  is.  hardly  a 
progressive  teach¬ 
er  or  ambitious  student  who  nowadays 
rests  for  the  whole  summer.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  more  and  more  the  thing  to 
spend  part,  or  even  all  the  summer,  in 
recreation  and  study  combined.  Many 
schools  and  leading  teachers  have 
found  it  very  much  to  their  advantage 
and  very  pleasant  work  to  establish  a 
school  at  some  mountain,  country  or 
seashore  resort,  and  turn  their  sum¬ 
mer  into  profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 

The  March  number  began  announce¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  and  following  our 
attractive  form  last  season,  we  are 
grouping  the  summer  school  advertise¬ 
ments  on  certain  pages.  This,  issue  will 
carry  a  number  of  these  announce¬ 
ments,  the  May  and  June  numbers 
more. 

We  draw  the  particular  attention  of 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

EXTRAORDINARY 


IN  PRESS 

NEW  CONCERT  WALTZ 

BY 

MOSZKOWSKI 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PIANO  PIECE  EVER 
PUBLISHED  BY  AN  AMERICAN  FIRM 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
musical  public  to  the  most  recent  composition  by  this  eminent 
modern  writer,  which  he  has  named: 

Grande  Valse  de  Concert 

In  G  flat.  Op.  88. 

That  this  work  is  destined  to  surpass  in  popularity  the 
same  composer’s  wonderfully  successful  waltz  in  E,  Op.  34,  as 
well  as  his  other  well-known  waltzes,  is  the  opinion  of  com¬ 
petent  judges.  The  principal  theme  of  this  piece  is  one  of 
those  rare  melodies  which  seem  to  haunt  one  after  even  a 
single  hearing.  All  the  themes  are  of  exceeding  interest  and 
the  technical  working  out  is  brilliant  and  masterly.  There  is 
not  a  single  superfluous  note.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  not 
more  difficult  than  the  waltz  in  E,  but  it  will  prove  more 
interesting  to  practice. 

Concert  players  in  search  of  a  novelty  or  teachers  in  need 
of  an  advanced  exhibition  piece  need  look  no  further.  This  is 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  classic  repertoire. 

We  have  obtained  the  exclusive  rights  to  this  compo¬ 
sition  for  all  countries. 

For  Introductory  Purposes,  we  are  offering 
copies  of  the  new  waltz  at  the  Special  Price ,  in 
advance  of  publication ,  of  40  cents,  postpaid. 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ail  those  who  contemplate  having  sum¬ 
mer  classes  to  the  value  of  these  col¬ 
umns  as  the  means  of  publicity  toward 
reaching  those  teachers  who  desire  to 
brush  up,  to  those  students  who  desire 
to  continue  their  studies'  with  promi¬ 
nent  teachers  during  the  summer.  We 
make  a  special  price  for  such  adver¬ 
tising.  We  desire  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  circulation  grows 
larger  and  larger,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  issues  go  to  press  earlier  and 
earlier,  and  the  May  issue  will  go  to 
press  on  April  5th,  so  all  orders  should 
be  sent  to  us  promptly. 

Editions  of  Theo.  As  usual,  we  have 
Presser  Co.  Pub-  a  number  of  piano 
lications  Reprinted  collections  being 
During  March.  reprinted.  This  is 

not  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand,  because  our  collections  are 
different  from  those  of  any  other  pub¬ 
lisher.  Every  composition  in  every 
one  of  our  books  is  inserted  for  its 
own  merit.  Usually  one  piece  of  music 
sells  a  book.  Understanding  the  above 
it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  our 
collections  sell  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  collections  published. 

Those  reprinting  during  the  month 
past  were  Album  of  Favorite  Composi¬ 
tions,  Engelmann;  Album  of  Lyric 
Pieces;  Musical  Picture  Book,  Octavia 
Hudson.  The  above  are  all  50-cent 
albums.  MacDowell’s  Six  Poems  After 
Heine  is  reprinting,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  popular  50-cent  collections  of  an¬ 
thems,  the  one  entitled  Anthem  Devo¬ 
tion.  The  Coming  of  Ruth,  by  Noss, 
is  also  on  press,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  volumes  of  the  Presser  Collection, 
including  Schumann  Op.  68  and  15 
combined,  and  the  well-known  Tech¬ 
nical  Studies  for  the  Pianoforte,  by 
Plaidy.  The  Violin  Method,  by  Tours, 
is  also  printing. 

Of  our  later  works  those  published 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year 
we  mention  Musical  Dictionary  and 
Pronouncing  Guide,  by  Redman,  and  a 
small  volume  which  has  found  great 
favor  among  teachers  and  earnest  stu¬ 
dents,  Master  Rules  for  Successful 
Pianoforte  Practice. 

Any  of  our  works  will  be  sent  to 
teachers  on  inspection  at  our  usual  lib¬ 
eral  professional  discounts.  Complete 
catalogues  cheerfully  sent  for  the  ask¬ 
ing. 

A  Long-Needed  Mastering  the 

Scale-Book.  Scales  and  Arpeg¬ 

gios,  a*  new  and 
comprehensive  work  upon  this  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  technical  musical 
education,  by  James  Francis  Cooke,  is 
now  in  preparation.  The  book  is  first 
of  all  a  thoroughly  practical  scale-book 
comprehending  all  of  the  standard 
forms  of  scale  exercises,  suited  for  all 
the  needs  of  regular  daily  scale  prac¬ 
tice.  This  said,  the  work  starts  out 
upon  vastly  more  comprehensive  lines 
and  although  it  may  be  used  with  any 
system  or  method  of  music  study  it  is 
in  many  respects  entirely  original  in 
its  presentation  of  hundreds  of  difficult 
points  which  continually  bother  the 
student.  The  preparatory  section  of 
four  chapters  gives  the  material  for 
teaching  everything  the  beginner  should 
know  about  the  keys,  introducing  many 
kleas  which  are  the  fruit  of  the  writer’s 
twenty  years  of  practical  experience  as 
a  teacher.  In  other  words,  this  book 
starts  to  teach  the  scale  principles  in 
such  a  way  that  the  youngest  pupil  may 
undertake  it  at  once.  The  scales  are 
given  at  first  in  one  octave  form.  The 
scale  fingerings  come  later  in  the  vol¬ 
ume.  The  chapter  on  velocity  is  unique 
since  it  gives  a  systematic  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  scales  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  velocity,  showing  how  a  speed  of 


one  thousand  notes  a  minute  and  even 
higher  may  be  attained  through  sys¬ 
tematic  work.  All  the  minor  scales 
are  explained  and  there  are  many  in¬ 
valuable  writing  exercises  in  the  work. 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  History 
of  the  Scale.  The  Arpeggio  section  is 
adequately  treated.  The  aim  of  the 
author  has  been  to  make  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  yet  the  most  simple  and  direct 
work  of  its  kind.  Some  time  must  na¬ 
turally  elapse  before  this  work  can  be 
published  as  the  engraving  and  printing 
will  demand  much  painstaking  work. 
As  usual  with  a  new  work  of  this  de¬ 
scription  we  shall  offer  it  to  our  read¬ 
ers  prior  to  the  actual  date  of  publi¬ 
cation  at  a  price  which  just  about  cov¬ 
ers  the  actual  cost  of  the  making  of 
the  book.  This  advance  of  publication 
price  is  30  cents. 

$600  Prize  Offer  for  On  the  31st  of 
Vocal  Compositions.  March  The  Etude 
Vocal  Prize  Com¬ 
petition  came  to  a  close.  There  is  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  contest¬ 
ants  from  practically  all  over  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.  It  may  take  some  little 
time  before  a  final  decision  is  reached 
as  to  the  winners,  but  we  shall  make 


the  announcement  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  The  utmost  care  will  be 
taken  by  the  judges.  All  unsuccessful 
manuscripts  will  be  returned  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  final 
decision  has  been  reached.  The  inter¬ 
est  aroused  in  this  contest  has  been 
most  gratifying. 

A  New  We  have  in  prep- 

Anthem  Book.  aration  a  new  an¬ 

them  book  which 
has  not  yet  been  named.  For  the  time 
being  orders  will  be  received  for  sim¬ 
ply  “the  new  anthem  book.”  It  will 
be  along  the  lines  of  our  other  popu¬ 
lar  anthem  volumes  which  have  made 
such  phenomenal  successes.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  -with  our  “Model 
Anthems,”  “Anthem  Repertoire.”  “An¬ 
them  Worship,”  “Anthem  Devotion” 
and  “Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise” 
will  know  exactly  what  to  expect  in 
the  new  volume,  as  it  will  be  along 
similar  lines.  The  anthems  in  the  new 
book  will  possibly  be  a  grade  simpler 
than  those  in  some  of  the  others,  and 
will  contain  more  anthems  without 
solos,  so  that  they  will  be  suitable  for 
the  average  choir.  The  selections  are 
being  made  from  our  anthem  catalogue 


with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  will  (j 
tain  the  cream  of  our  anthem  publ 
tions  for  the  past  three  years. 

All  those  who  are  desirous  of  j 
curing  a  copy  of  this  new  anthem  b 
as  a  sample  may  do  so  by  remit 
to  us  15  cents,  and  the  book  will 
sent,  postpaid;  or  two  volumes  will 
sent  for  25  cents. 

Album  for  the  This  volume 

Young,  Op.  131.  be  continued 

By  F.  Spindler.  special  for  t 

current  mon 
This  work  is  an  old  one  in  a  i 
dress.  There  are  three  books  in  si 
form,  and  in  our  new  edition  tf 
three  books  will  be  published  in  < 
and  the  price  of  our  edition  will 
less  than  one-third  of  the  price 
which  they  could  be  purchased  in  si 
form.  Our  advance  price  is  but; 
cents  on  the  entire  volume.  This  w 
begins  with  the  first  grade  studies 
passes  through  the  second  grade.  ’ 
studies  are  all  short  and  pleasing.  ’ 
work  will  receive  a  thorough  revi: 
before  it  comes  out.  This  volume  c 
tains  excellent  teaching  material 
any  practical  teacher.  It  will  be  p 
fished  in  the  Presser  Collection. 

Remember  that  the  work  may  i 
be  purchased  for  20  cents,  postpaid 

Operatic  Album  for  We  have  been 
the  Pianoforte.  tively  engaged 

compiling  a  nj 
ern  work  of  operatic  melodies.  1 
work  is  about  finished,  and  this  mo 
will  no  doubt  be  the  last  that  it 
be  offered  at  reduced  rates.  It 
contain  the  most  pleasing  numl 
that  are  played  in  parlors  at  the  p 
ent  time,  and  all  the  old  forgo' 
opera  tunes  will  be  avoided,  and 
will  be  a  modern  operatic  alb 
Those  melodies  that  have  retai 
their  hold  on  the  public,  such  as 
Sextet  from  Lucia  and  the  Qua 
from  Rigoletto  will  be  retained. 

The  volume  will  be  as  attractive 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  The  spe 
price  will  be  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Vocal  Studies.  This  volume 

By  H.  W.  Petrie.  now  undergoii 
revision  in  I 
form  of  adding  words  to  each  exen 
This  makes  a  decided  improveir 
and  will  make  the  studies  all  the  n 
valuable. 

The  advance  price  will  continue  < 
ing  the  present  month.  That  pric 
25  cents. 

New  Beginners’  The  New  Be 
Method.  ners’  Method 

progressing  fir. 

The  work  is  about  complete  and 
are  almost  ready  to  send  pages  to- 
printer.  It  is  a  work  in  which  e’ 
piano  teacher  who  has  work  with 
ginners  should  be  interested.  T1 
will  be  nothing  in  the  volume  that 
ever  appeared  before  in  an  instruc 
book.  The  material  is  all  new 
fresh.  The  work  will  be  as  close 
kindergarten  method  as  it  is  poss 
to  make  a  pianoforte  method,  and 
child  who  is  three  or  four  years 
should  be  able  to  take  up  this  r\ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher, 
every  teacher  who  has  to  do  with 
ginners  procure  at  least  a  sample  c 
of  this  new  method.  Our  adva 
price  is  20  cents. 

New  Parlor  Album  We  have  in  P 
for  the  Pianoforte,  aration  a  n 
pianoforte  alb,| 
a  work  for  which  there  is  alway 
great  demand.  The  pieces  selected' 
this  album  will  be  chiefly  in  or  a 
the  third  grade.  Pieces  which  one 
play  for  home  entertainment  or  rec> 
tion  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  aver 
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W.  The  pieces  will  all  be  new 
ttractive,  such  as  have  not  ap- 
.1  in  any  previous  volume.  The 
e  will  be  printed  from  especially 
plates,  and  will  be  gotten  out  in 
<orae  style. 

introductory  purposes  in  ad- 
of  publication  the  special  price 
20  cents,  postpaid,  if  cash  accom- 
the  order.  If  charged,  postage 
s  additional. 

ctive  Piano  We  will  continue 

or  Studies,  during  the  pres- 

23.  By  ent  month  the 

jHorvath.  special  introduc¬ 

tory  price  on  this 
/olume.  The  volume  is  nearly 

and  this  will  probably  be  the 
onth  for  the  special  offer.  It  is 
oughly  modern  teaching  work, 
ning  a  number  of  characteristic 
ell  contrasted  studies.  It  is  the 
>f  a  work  the  study  of  which 
suit  in  increased  technic,  as  well 
ire  comprehensive  musicianship, 
ers  and  pupils  alike  are  always 
:  lookout  for  a  good,  new  study 
This  work  will  prove  satisfac- 
i  all  particulars. 

advance  price  will  be  20  cents, 
id,  if  cash  accompanies  the  or- 
f  charged,  postage  will  be  addi- 


Gradus  ad  The  next  volume 

isum.  of  this  work  in 

Philipp. 

course  of  prepara- 
;  Notes.  tion  is  devoted  to 

double  notes, 
s  a  highly  important  branch  of 
n  technic.  After  a  pupil  is  thor- 
familiar  with  the  scale  in 
sixths  and  octaves,  special  stud- 
mid  be  taken  up,  which  tend  to 
ify  the  use  of  the  various  double 
passages  in  actual  compositions 
L5  new  volume  are  assembled  a 
d  lot  of  just  such  studies  by 
)  )f  the  best  writers,  classic  and 
ji.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
useful  volumes  of  the  entire 


[  volumes  now  ready  are  “Left 
|  Technic,”  “Hands  Together.” 
|es  and  Chords,”  “The  Trill”  and 
gios.” 

!  special  advance  price  on  the 
lume  will  be  20  cents,  postpaid, 
1  accompanies  the  order.  If 
1 1,  postage  will  be  additional. 

tive  Album  This  volume  is 
Pianoforte,  now  ready  and 
1  Koelling.  the  special  offer 
P  is  hereby  with- 

The  number  of  orders  received 
'ince  of  publication  has  served 
onstrate  that  there  is  much  in- 
on  the  part  of  teachers  in  a 
f  this  sort.  We  feel  sure  that 
f  those  who  have  ordered  will 
ppointed,  and  we  shall  be  very 
>  send  it  for  examination  to 
who  may  be  interested. 

nnant.  An  The  preparation 
i  a  by  Frank  of  this  new  op- 
rille  and  eretta  is  now  well 
f.  Lehrer.  under  way,  but 
we  shall  continue 
|  cial  offer  on  the  work  for  a 
me.  We  have  made  the  price 
ly  low  in  order  to  afford  all 
dio  may  be  interested  in  oper- 
a  opportunity  to  examine  the 
'ell  in  advance  of  preparation, 
is  a  very  bright  and  melodious 
|  nd  should  prove  very  effective 
roduced  by  a  group  of  young 
It  is  especially  suited  for 
ittending  preparatory  schools, 
liools  and  colleges.  It  may  be 
id  at  very  reasonable  expense, 


and  will  be  sure  to  prove  entertaining. 

The  special  introductory  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  month  will  be  35  cents, 
postpaid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  or¬ 
der.  If  charged,  postage  will  be  addi¬ 
tional. 

Nursery  Songs  This  work  is  now 
and  Games.  ready,  and  t  h  e 

special  offer  i  s 
hereby  withdrawn.  We  feel  sure  that 
those  who  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  securing  this  com¬ 
prehensive  little  volume  of  traditional 
children’s  songs  at  an  exceptionally 
low  price  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  the  work 
for  examination  to  all  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested. 

On  the  Playground.  This  is  a  set  of 
Ten  Tunes  for  short,  elementary 

Beginners.  pieces  which  will 

By  M.  B.  Willis.  be  published  com¬ 
plete  •  one  num¬ 
ber.  These  pieces  are  genuine  first 
grade  pieces.  They  are  about  as  easy 
as  it  is  possible  to  write.  Both  hands 
are  in  the  five  finger  positions  through¬ 
out;  no  black  keys  are  used,  and  the 
treble  clef  is  used  exclusively.  The 
pieces  are  surprisingly  musical  and  in¬ 
teresting.  considering  the  lin.ueu  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  composer.  M. 
B  Willis  is  a  highly  successful  writer 
of  pieces  for  young  players.  These 
numbers  will  be  engraved  in  an  espe¬ 
cially  large  note,  rendering  them  easy 
to  read  by  young  players.  Teachers 
interested  in  new  elementary  material 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ordering  this  new  work  at  the 
extremely  low  price  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  introductory  price  during  the 
current  month  will  be  15  cents,  postpaid, 
if  cash  accompanies  the  order.  If 
charged,  postage  will  be  additional. 

Pupils’  Lesson  This  little  book 
Book  and  Practice  is  ready  and  the 
Record.  By  special  o  ff  e  r  is 

F.  M.  Guard.  hereby  withdrawn. 

This  is  one  of  the 
best  lesson  books  ever  published;  com¬ 
pact  and  comprehensive.  It  should  be 
largely  used. 

Fundamental  This  work  is  now 

Exercises  for  the  ready  and  the 
Voice.  By  W.  special  offer  is 
W.  Gilchrist.  ereby  withdrawn. 

The  exercises  in 
this  volume  have  been  used  many 
years  by  the  author,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  teachers  and  composers.  The 
new  edition  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  enlarged. 

Ten  Duets  for  These  ten  duets 

Teacher  and  Pupil,  are  made  up  of 
By  Theodora  nursery  rhymes, 

Dutton.  but  on  an  entirely 

new  plan.  The 
melody  notes  which  the  pupil  plays  are 
in  unison.  They  are  not  at  all  difficult 
and  can  be  played  by  a  pupil  in  the 
second  grade.  The  teacher’s  part  is 
quite  elaborate  with  modern  harmo¬ 
nies,  and  is  very  attractive.  Both  parts 
together  make  very  attractive  duets. 
They  would  be  very  suitable  for  con¬ 
cert  purposes  where  the  pupil  appears 
for  the  first  time  with  the  teacher.  In 
fact,  three  or  four  of  these  numbers 
can  be  used  at  one  time  at  a  children's 
recital.  The  author  has  done  the  work 
in  a  musicianly  manner,  and  the  strik¬ 
ing  originality  of  the  work  is  sure  to 
make  many  friends  for  it. 

We  will  give  our  subscribers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  copies  at  a  very 
low  rate  in  advance  of  publication,  and 
will  make  the  advance  price  but  25 
cents,  postpaid,  on  the  entire  volume. 


Special  Notices 

RA  I'ES— Professk  ual  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  eight  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


PIANIST  (Lady)  desires  position.  Ad- 
dress  A.  B.,  care  Thu  Etude. 

AT  LIBERTY — i  'hurch  or  concert  so- 
prano.  Address  L.  P  ,  care  Etude. 

— “By  Those  i  rates  of  Gold  a  Mother 
Halts.  15  cents.  Sa  ford  Co-  Keene,  N.  H. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Dr.  Alfred  \V  ooler,  Composer,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  ifi  Har- 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne.  Pa. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced 
piano  teacher ;  lady  ;  Mus.  3.  degree.  Address 
[K  B.,  care  The  Etude. 

ORGANIST  AND  CHOIR  DIRECTOR  of 
20  years’  experience  desires  a  change  Salary 
required,  $400.  Address  “Choir,”  care  The 
Etude, _ 

EXPERIENCED  PIA1VO  TEACHER 

(woman)  desires  position  in  private  school 
m  middle  West.  Address  M.  E.  F„  care  of 
1  he  Etude. 

DEBUSSY  REVERIE  DU  SOIRl  The 

Piano  Piece  of  the  Decade.  Special,  20  cents. 
Catalog.  Teachers'  rates.  Washington  Music 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CONSERVATORY'  GRADUATE  wants 
position.  Experienced.  Pipe  Organ,  Piano 
Sight-Singing.  Harmony.  Address  Mary 
Ellen  Shelly,  Mus.  B.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

LADY  VIOLINIST,  graduate  of  German 
conservatory,  desires  position  as  teacher. 
Highest  references  for  ability  and  character. 
Address  Violinist,  Box  1023,  Wichita.  Kans. 

SPECIAL- TRAINING  for  music  teachers, 
by  mail  or  private  Instruction.  A  new  and 
novel  method  of  class  teaching  for  beginners. 
Airs.  Cora  A.  Beels,  903  Park  Ave.,  Norfolk, 
Neb. 

~  SINGING  LESSONS  BY  MAH,  Learn 
“how  to  produce  rich,  pure  tones 4  lessons 
mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  A.  Francke 
Voice  Builder,  512  Kimball  Hall,  Dep’t  E. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  as 

teacher  of  violin,  some  school  or  conserve- 
tory ;  also  German  and  French.  Ten  years' 
experience.  Address,  Music,  495  G  St.,  S.  W. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

PIANO  I COMPOSITIONS.  “Topsy  Turv.v,” 
exactly  the  same  upside  down,  played  back¬ 
wards.  “Pomp  and  Pageantry.”  To  intro¬ 
duce.  both  for  25  cents  in  stamps.  Novelty 
Music  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  V. 

LUIGI  TUTELA'k  beautiful  Angel’s  Prayer 
for  Piano ;  Serenade  Po'etica,  Violin  and 
Piano ;  and  Cuore  Infranto  (Broken  Heart). 
Concert  Song,  15  cents  each.  Tutela,  217 
Hunterdon  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS  can  earn  additional 
“pocket  money”  selling  to  their  pupils  our 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  busi¬ 
ness  card  and  ten  cents  for  sample  to  Leo 
Fei st.  Feist  Bldg.,  New  York.  N,  Y. _ 

SINGERS  WANTED  everywhere  to  sing 
that  irresistible  “Swing  Song”  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ballad  “Come  I’eep,  Little  Moon,”  from 
the  “Vizier  of  Venus.”  Special  during  April, 
15  cents  the  copy  or  both  for  25  cents.  P. 
S,  Gilman,  Columbia.  S.  C. 

LISTEN!  Have  you  heard  the  “Indiano'la 
Two-Step?”  A  trifle  raggy,  but  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  that  when  given  for  lesson  pupils  enjoy 
t  ho  practice  hours.  Carefully  phrased  and 
fingered.  Special  price,  10  cents.  Phoenix 
Music  C’o.  Established  1905.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

SON  G  WRITERS  !  EXTRAORDINARY 

CHANCE!  Well-known  composer  will  write 
music  ttf  your  poems,  secure  you  copyright 
and  deliver  75  printed  copies  for  only  $15. 
Arranging,  orchestrating  done.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  H.  Bauer,  135  East  34th  St., 
New  York. 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
Correspond  with  LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  or  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,  regarding  the  Introduction  and  use  of 
the  Russell  Systems  of  Music  Study  for  Pian¬ 
ists,  Vocalists,  and  Theory  Class  Work.  The 
Russell  books  are  coming  into  use  among 
earnest  musicians  throughout  the  country. 

NEW  EDITION  RUSSELL  ROOKS  at 
Special  prices.  “Singer’s  Practice  Material.” 
30  cents;  “Hand  Culture”  40c;  “Pianist’s 
First  Reader”  30c;  “Graded  Studies”  30c; 
“Rhythm  and  Accent”  30c;  “Scales”  30c: 
“Arpeggios”  30c:  “Sight-Singing”  30c;  “Tau- 
sig  Hand  Expander”  $1.00.  All  postpaid.  Es¬ 
sex  Publishing  Co.,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
Citv. 


tentiou  to  the  new  Princess  Grand,  one  of  the 
atest  successful  productions  of  this  well- 
knowt  house.  The  Boston  Transcript,  one  of 
newspapers  of  the  country  and  an 
authority  oh  matters  musical  and  artistic 
recently  printed  the  following;  “While 
“early  as  well  known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  enjoying  a  national  repu¬ 
tation,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  I vers 
it  Pond  has  always  had  its  largest  sale  in 
the  home  field.  While  many  changes  have 
come  into  the  piano  industry  of  late  years, 
and  old  names,  once  familiar,  have  lost  sig- 
mficance,  the  policy  and  identity  of  the  Ivers 
ix  1  ond  house  remain  the  same  and  the  ad- 
vancing  position  of  its  product  is  the  best 
testimonial  to  its  merit.” 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  STANDING  of 

some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Faust  School 
of  Piano  Tuning  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  shown 
by  the  following  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1912 :  Miss  Loren  a  Cannon,  for¬ 
merly  Normal  Instructor  in  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  ;  Mr.  I!.  T.  Shaw,  first 
trombone,  Second  Regiment  Band,  N.  G.  S. 
M.,  Bangor,  Me.  :  Mr.  G.  F.  Callaway,  solo 
clarinet,  Hood’s  Concert  Orchestra,  Richfield. 
Utah  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Bosworth,  pianist,  Academy 
of  Music.  Northampton.  Mass.,  and  Mr.  W. 
D.  Herrick,  solo  clarinet,  Hotel  Somerset 
Orchestra,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  many  years 
the  Ivors  &  Pond  Piano  Company's  advertise¬ 
ment  is  to  be  found  in  this  number  of  The 
Etude  inside  on  page  289  instead  of  on  the 
back  cover.  Half  a  page  is  used  to  call  at 


,  „,y7/.'TOH  talking  machine 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  is  making  rapid 
advances  throughout  the  country.  When 
printing  was;  invented  by  Gutenberg,  the 
scholars  of  the  day  predicted  that  the  art  of 
writing  would  go’  out  of  existence  because  of 
tnp  mechanical  substitute.  On  the  contrary, 
writing  was  never  more  necessary  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  it  may  be  safely  sa'id  that  IV 
V  ictor  Machines  have  done  a  verv  great  deal 
to  make  the  study  of  music  more  practical 
twenty  years  ago  a  wall  of  either  money  or 
territory  stood  between  the  cottage  and'  the 
opera  house  and  the  concert  hall.  To-dav 
lv!e  Machine  has  made  an  opening 

through  that  wall  through  which  anyone  who 
possesses  a  machine  can  hear  such  wonderful 
records  as  the  new  Caruso  “Canta  pe’  Me” 
or  the  splendid  Caruso-Amato  duets  from 
r.er^,1  s  Forza.  del  Oestino.  In  similar  manner 
l>e  Pachmann,  S.  bumann-Heink,  Maud  Powell. 
Victor  Hcoert  and  the  greatest  artists  of 
to-day  have  given  their  best  to  the  world 
through  Lie  new  Victor  records.  A  postal 
request  to  the  Victor  Company,  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  will  bring  you  their  twenty-four  page 
illustrated  booklet,  describing  new  records 
gratis. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS 

tutions,  by  oldest,  largest,  best  agency  service 
south.  Three  agencies,  one  enrollment,  twen¬ 
tieth  year  Service  guaranteed.  Sheridan 
Teachers  Agencies,  Home  Office,  Greenwood, 

O.  L. 


Teachers 

Pianists 

Organists 

Singers 


Your  name  should  appear  in 

PROFESSIONAL 

DIRECTORY 

(See  page  294) 

The  cost  is  small. 

The  advantages  inestimable 


JEWELRY 

For  Music  Lovers 


GIFTS  AT  SMALL  PRICES 


Ladies’  Collar  or  Cuff  Pins 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish,  25  ets. 

each  or  set  of  three  sentiments,  75  cts. 
Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish,  25  cts. 
per  set.  Sold  only  in  sets. 

Stickpins  for  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen  in  three 
sentiments 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  finish,  25  cts.  each. 
Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold 
finish,  25  cts.  per  set  of 
three. 

These  Pins 

make  an  attractive,  suit¬ 
able  and  lasting  present 
for  Teachers  or  Pupils,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  class  or 
club  pin.  Prices  on  quan¬ 
tities  upon  application. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

of  other  musical  jewelry 
novelties :  Violins,  Drums, 
Banjos,  Mandolins,  etc.,  in 
miniature  as  pins  and 
charms. 


/ 

a. 

t( 

\Y  VA 

V 

F-1 

Breastpin 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  tinish, . 50  cts.  each 

Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish, . 25  cts.  each 


TrIEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  *  Phila.,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 

ARAMENTI 
ATLANTIC  CITY 

Practice  Periods  arranged 

BEAUMONT 


School  of  Vocal  Mimic 
Seattle,  Washington 

1206  and  209  Arcade  Bldg. 


DIRS.  J.  II.  IRELAND 

Summer  and  Wiuter 
Sessions 

1 811  Pacific  A ve 


481  E.  60th  St.,  N. 


MRS.  CARRIE  R.  Pianist© 

Teacher  of  Piano  and  Harmony 
Sight  Reading. 

Portland,  Ore. 


BECKER 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Stein  way  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOGERT 


WALTER  L.  BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing.  Recitals  and  Lectures 

130  Claremont  Ave.  New  York  City 


BUVINGE 

New  York  City. 

R 

BELLE  McLEOD-LEWIS.  Teacher  of 
piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 
Harmony,  Elocution.  Carnegie  llall, 

COLLINS 

ARTHUR  L.  Plano  and  Organ 

Recitals  Instruction 

565  Orange  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

DENISON 

EMMA  K. 

Private  Lessons  in  Voice  &  Sight  Singing 

74  W.  i)2d  St..  New  York  City 

DEVINE, LENA  D0RIASS55 

DICKSON 

DUNAVON 


MARY  E.  Kinging.  Voice  develop¬ 
ment,  Enunciation.  Languages,  Sight- 
r  ading.  Chanters.  Boy  Choirs.  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  New  York  City. 


GARTON 
GILBERT 

Studio,  S26  Carnegie  II 

GOODRICH 


SAMUEL  B. 

Artists  furnished  for  all  occasions 

828  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DIME.  WARNER.  Teacher  of  Piano,  Lesche¬ 
tizky  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Scharwenka. 
Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Stutllo,  82G  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

A.  J.  A  Mme.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 

Paris,  France 


HARGRAVE 
KROEGER 


C.  O.  Portland,  Ore. 

417  Sterns  Bldg. 

Pianist  aud  Teacher  Modern  Methods 


E.  R.  Concert  Pianist,  Organist 

School  of  Music 

Musical  Art  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MAGEE 
MONTE  ITH 


MAUD  GOORELL  Contralto-Oratorio, 
Recital,  Concert.  European  reputation 

860  Grten  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONZEL 
MOULTON 

petersilea: 

PROSCHOWSKY 
STEELE 
STEWART" 
STOCK 


TRACY 


VEON 


vongrabill: 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 

BISBEE 

BURROWES 

a  ai  ■  rw  BESSE  EDMONDS,  Pianist 

!■  W  Normal  Training  for  teachers  aud  students 
y  y  L  L  L  I  preparing  to  teach.  Correspondence  iuvited 
75  Estev  Hall,  17th  and  Walnut  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Music  Method  for  simplifying  Music  for  be¬ 
ginners.  Descriptive  booklet  nud  list  of 
Material  and  games  free.  Ypsilanil,  Midi. 


GENEVIEVE. 

Leschetizky  Method 
88  E.  60tb  St.,  New  \  ork,  N.  Y, 


Course  of  Kindergarten  Music 
Study  for  Teachers 
240  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


DELEVAN 

DUNNING 
FLETCHER 


System  of  Music  Study’ 

for  Beginners 

626  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y 

— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1886.  Boston,  Mass. 


KERN 


MR.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 
Editor,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Composition, 
Strassbnrger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STORER 


II.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  aud  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  150  TromontSt.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


ARRILLAGA 


Musical  College,  V  de  Arrlllaga,  Dir, 
College  Bldg.,  2315  Jackson  St. 

San  Francisco,  Col. 


BARTEL 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin,  Voice,  Theory,' Orchestra 
Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pa. 


JOHN  COLVILLE  Voice  Culture 

Frederick's  Piano  Emporium, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BEETHOVEN 


Conservatory  of  Music 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brothers  Epstein,  Director 


CALIFORNIA 


CONSERVATORY  OK  MUSIC 
150!)  (lough  SI.,  San  Francisco 
Open  throughout  the  year 


John  Claire  Baritone — Concerts, 
Recitals.  Tone  Placing  a  Specialty 
507-8  Co’umbia  Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore. 


CAPITOL 
CHANDLER 
CHASE 
DETROIT 
DURHAM 
HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 
KNOX 


College  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus,  O. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

Frank  8.  Fux,  President 


KATE  11.  VOICE 

Penua.  College  of  Music 

1611  Girard  Ave.,  Phlla. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Mary  Wood  Chase,  Director 
Suite  630,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


N.  C.  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music 

Thorough  courses  in  all  branches.  Climate 
superb.  G.  W.  Bryant,  Director 

of  Music 

1524  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Wm.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


MUSIC  SCHOOL 
Miss  M.  B.  Lundy,  Director 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


M-  A.  Organ — Piano — Harmony 

503  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  III. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Piano  Instruction 

Studio — Steruberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  -  Philadelphia 


LESCHETIZKY 
MARKS’ 
MORRISON 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

280  West  76th  Street.  New  York 


CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Academy 

8  722  Haverford  Avenue 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Tenchfr 

01  W.  8511.  St.,  New  Yoik  City 


FRANTZ.  Vocal \  Operatic 
Training.  Knsiinenstr.  44, 
Berlin,  W.  Germany 


MARY  HINMAN.  Teacher  of  Singing 
Voice  Building  a  Specialty 

608  Kimball  Hull  Chicago,  111. 


NASHVILLE 


TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Piano 
157>6  Eighth  Avenue,  North 


(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teachers,  Scholarly  Musi¬ 
cians,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo¬ 
mas;  catalog  68  Dwight  St. 

University 
School  of  Music 

Evanston,  Chicago 


NEW  HAVEN 


NORTHWESTERN 


Organist  Vocal 

6  Sutter  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer¬ 
tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  11.  Edward*.,  Director  Portland.  Ore. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAL.  Beatrice  Clifford 
Piano  and  Harmony 
Gaffney  Bl., 370  Sutter  St. 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Thoro  fundamental  trainin'/.  Individual  devel¬ 
opment.  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  V.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAL.  ISABELLA  M. SMITH 

Voice  Culture  and  Sight- 
Singing.  1708  Octavia  St., 


CHARLES  LEE  Plano  Instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hull,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


SPOKANE 


WASHINGTON 

Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

1717  Pacific  Ave. 


CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

State  Normal  School  -  California,  Pa. 


BECKER  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 
53  E.  Chestnut  Sf .,  Lancaster, Pa. 


WN.  Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 
Piano,  Le«chetizky  Method.  Violin,  Leip-ic 
Graduate.  Voice,  Mrs.  Grace  Davenport. 
Manager,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Va'lelv. 

MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76th  St..  New  York 


TACOMA 


VIRGIL 


VIRGIL 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Mr.  A.  K.  Virsril.  45  East  22d  St..  New  "York 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


HARMONY 

SHEPARD,' 


Counterpoint  and  Composition 

.PAUL  MILLER,  MUS.  RAO. 
1525  X.  50th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mall 
le  Hull.  N.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Studio:  Carnegie  Hall,  N.Y. 

Boston,  (Hunt burton  Chambers) 
Tne-days.  HartP  rd,  (Waver  ly 
Bulldlntr i  Wednesdays.  Concerts, 
Redials  and  Lecture  Recit¬ 
als.  Special:  LeHim*  Recitals 
(Russian  M usle).  (The  Result  of 
Personal  Inve-tlirallon  and  Study 
In  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.) 
Explanatory  Literature  Forwarded 
Upon  Request. 
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The  World  of  Music 

All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


At  Home. 

San  Francisco  aims  to  have  a  municipal 
opera  house  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  The  prime 
movers  in  the  scheme  are  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Musical  Association.  $100,000 
have  already  been  subscribed. 

Boston  opera  has  been  mainly  supported 
by  Eben  D.  Jordan,  who  lias  paid  the  deficits 
for  the  last  three  years.  He  is  now  getting 
tired,  and  has  announced  that  he  will  with¬ 
draw  his  support  unless  the  box-holders  and 
a  committee  of  guarantors  agree  to'  share 
the  expense. 

Feeling  that  St.  Louis  ought  not  to  be 
musically  behind  other  large  American  cities, 
Adolphus  Busch  has  offered  $50,000  toward 
the  erection  of  an  opera  house,  provided  the 
remainder  of  the  half  million  dollars  necessary 
is  subscribed  within  the  next  six  months. 

The  Music  Department  of  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  provided  for  regular  public  organ  re¬ 
citals.  One  of  these,  held  during  the  month 
of  February  at  the  First  Church  of  Christ. 
Scientist,  drew  an  audience  of  five  thousand 
and  five  hundred  people  to  Ik  ar  Mr.  Walter 
E.  Young  play  upon  the  fine  Hook  &  Hastings 
instrument  in  that  church. 

The  Bach  choir,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is 
again  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Fred. 
Wolle,  formerly  head  of  the  Music  Department 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  next 
Festival  will  he  held  May  31  and  June  1  at 
Lehigh  University.  Bach's  LI  Minor  Mass  will 
be  sung.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  steel  mag¬ 
nate,  has  given  $2,500  toward  the  production. 
Many  of  the  singers  who  took  part  in  the 
previous  festivals  will  participate  in  this  one. 

Die  Signale,  the  Berlin  Musical  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  former  music  critic  of  the  New 
York  titaats  Zeitung,  August  Spanuth,  claims 
that  the  American  daily  papers  give  far  more 
attention  to  musical  criticism  than  Iho  Eu¬ 
ropean  papers.  This,  of  course,  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  dimensions  of  American  pa¬ 
pers  are  usually  much  greater  than  European 
journals.  Naturally  more  space  can  be  given 
to  music. 


can  in  musical  education.  The  Etidi 
tinually  received  letters  from  him  upoi 
point.  The  subscription  list  will  be  clo: 
June.  More  money  is  needed  right  n 
carry  through  the  project,  and  those  w 
sire  to’  see  a  fitting  memorial  for  thii 
American  musician  should  send  their  coi 
tions  to  Mr.  Walter  Spry,  treasurer  ( 
fund,  625  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

Turning  down  an  opportunity  to  m 
debut  in  New  York  at  an  important  S 
concert,  because  reverence  for  the  Se 
was  greater  than  the  ambition  to  succi 
all  costs  seems  unusual  in  this  day  an 
Yet  Miss  Cecile  Ayres,  the  American  j 
who  has  made  many  successful  Europe! 
pearances,  paid  a  silent  compliment  t 
faith  of  her  fathers  by  refusing  to  mal 
debut  on  the  Lord’s  day.  However,  si 
make  her  debut  in  America'with  the  Dan 
Orchestra  (New  York  Symphony)  at  the 
delphia  Academy  of  Music  on  Februai 
and  was  gieeted  with  an  ovation  after  p 
the  difficult  Grieg  Concerto.  Miss  Ay  re 
pupil  of  Gabrillowitsch,  Safonoff  and 
noted  teachers.  Her  playing  is  charact 
by  a  wholesome  vigor  and  keen  art. Stic 
ligence.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  well-1 
educator,  Dr.  E.  E.  Ayres. 

A  French  journal  has  pointed  out  tb 
that  in  America  the  prices  paid  to  cond 
are  soaring  as  high  as  those  paid  to 
singers.  Stransky  has  been  engaged  I 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  at  a 
of  $25,000,  and  a  similar  amo'unt  wa? 
to  Gustav  Mahler.  Karl  Muck  has  he 
engaged  to  conduct  the  Boston  Sympkc 
a  salary  of  $28,000,  and  large  amoun 
paid  to  Carl  Pohlig,  of  Philadelphia; 
prick  Stock,  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra 
kowski,  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  r 
other  conductors.  "Unfortunately,”  coir 
our  French  contemporary,  “the  prospe 
the  players  in  the  orchestras  are  not 
brilliant  than  heretofore." 

Abroad. 

Paderewski  lias  retired  to  his  ho 
Switzerland  to  devote  himself  to  the  <■ 
sition  of  an  o'pera. 


Thio  Lawrence  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  Lawrence  College,  at  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  held  its  first  Music  Festival  on 
January  1  and  February  1.  A  chorus  of  150 
adults,  500  children,  the  Minneapolis  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  aud  several  soloists  took 
part.  The  principal  choral  work  was  Grieg's 
O.nJ  Trygvasson.  The  concerts  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

At  the  fortieth  anniversary  concert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orpheus  Club,  held  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  a  tablet,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Michael  Hurley  Cross,  a  well-known  local 
musician,  was  unveiled.  David  Bispham  and 
John  F.  Braun  assisted  at  the  concert,  the 
chorus  was  augmented  to  130  singers,  and 
forty-five  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra  played  the  instrumental  parts. 

A  memorial  concert  was  recently  given  in 
New  York  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Julian  Edwards.  Mr.  Edwards  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  but  lived  the  greater 
pan  of  his  life  in  this  country,  doing  much 
splendid  work  in  the  aid  of  music.  His 
operas,  cantatas,  part  songs,  anthems,  and 
similar  work  have  won  for  him  a  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  all  who  have  the  interests 
of  good  music  at  heart. 

Some  musicians  may  have  an  idea  that  the 
mandolin  and  the  banjo  are  instruments  which 
have  fallen  out  of  fashion.  This  may  he  true 
as  far  as  the  old-fashioned  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  them  is  concerned.  The  best  teachers, 
however,  learned  that  it  was  possible  to  play 
certain  good  music  on  these  instruments,  and 
new  and  larger  instruments  of  the  mandolin 
family  have  been  devised.  At  a  recent  con¬ 
cert.  given  in  Boston  by  the  Festival  Mandolin 
Orchestra,  three  hundred  players  took  part. 

Here  is  a  new  value  for  a  fiddle.  A  barber 
in  a  little  town  in  the  middle  west  heard  one 
of  the  young  men  of  the  town  playing  upon 
an  old  fiddle.  Immediately  the  barber,  who 
had  studied  the  instrument  in  the  land  of 
song,  garlic,  olives  and  marearoni,  proposed 
that  he  give  his  shop  in  trade  for  the  fiddle. 
The  “swap”  was  made.  (Just  here  the 
romance  stops — just  at  the  exciting  point — 
just  where  we  are  all  wondering  what  the  first 
owner  of  the  violin  did  to  the  barber's  cus¬ 
tomers.) 

Lorado  T'ft  has  been  selected  as  the 
sculptor  for  the  bust  of  the  late  William  IT. 
Sherwood,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Chicago. 
If  any  American  musician  deserves  a  bust  Mr. 
Sherwood  certainly  did.  for  in  addition  to 
the  value  of  his  services  as  an  artist  he 
strived  to  give  an  impetus  to  all  things  Ameri- 


1’elix  Weingartneii  has  completed  hi 
of  rewriting  Weber's  Oberon,  so  as  to  ir 
the  libretto  and  rescore  the  opera.  Th 
version  will  he  heard  shortly  in  Hambut 

A  Gustav  Mauler  Fund  has  been  s 
in  1  ienna  for  the  purpose  of  provic 
fund  for  the  musical  education  of  st 
with  talent  but  without  the  necessary 
for  study.  The  founders  of  the  mo\ 
are  the  widow  of  Gustav  Mahler.  R 
Strauss,  Ferruccio  Busoni  and  Bruno  V 

The  young  Rritish  composer  apparent 
as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  recognit 
his  American  cousin,  A  voting  musicii 
cording  to  the  London  Star,  recently  n 
well-known  musical  wit  what  costui 
should  wear  ai  a  fancy  dress  bail, 
answer  he  received  was,  “Go  as  a 
British  composer — for  he  is  never  recogi 

A  London  magistrate  recently  gave 
sgund  advice  to  a  street  singer  wh» 
brought  before  him  on  a  charge  of  hi 
"Try  to  improve  your  singing."  he  sail 
you  sing  nicely  and  people  like  it,  tha 
light.  If  you  sing  badly,  and  they  dot 
it,  that’s  begging." 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  t 
appeared  before  a  London  audience  af 
absence  of  twelve  years.  Her  success  ha 
immense.  No  pianist  has  appeared  in  I 
for  some  time  who  has  been  accorded  si 
enthusiastic  reception.  Her  success  in 
has  been  equally  great,  and  Berlin  1): 
failed  to  endorse  the  opinions  of  the 
great  European  music  centers. 

Italian  papers  are  commenting  on  tl 
that  Tullio  Serafin,  chief  conductor 
Scala  Opera  House.  Milan,  has  refus 
patriotic  reasons  to  accept  an  engagem 
conductor  at  the  Itoyai  Opera  in  Vien 
three  years  at  a  greatly  increased  s 
The  relations  between  Italy  and  A 
Hungary  have  been  somewhat  bitter 
long  time. 

Interest  in  music  increases  every  daj 
are  now  informed  that  land  tortoises 
caught  the  popular  fever.  Dr.  Girtam 
lates  that  when  the  town  hand  of  St. 
began  to  plav  on  the  square  near  bis  s 
all  hi3  tortoises  at  once  ran  to  the  fen 
remained  motionless,  with  heads  erect 
the  end  of  the  number. 

The  Musical  Antiquary,  an  English 
terlv  magazine  of  great  historical  in 
contains  in  a  recent  issue  an  interest!) 
tide  on  English  magazines,  containing 
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Always  use  Victor  Records  plnrcd  with  Victor  Needles  — there  Is 
no  other  way  fo  get  the  unequnled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100 
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Victor-Victrola 

Every  home  should 
have  a  Victor-Victrola 

because 

this  instrument  satisfies  the  love  of 
music  that  is  born  in  every  one  of  us; 
touches  the  heart  strings  and  develops 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature;  fresh¬ 
ens  the  tired  nnnd  and  lightens  the 
cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life, 
because 

the  Victor-Victrola  brings  to  you  the 
best  music  of  all  the  world  and  gives  you 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  great  composers  such 
as  you  can  acquire  in  no  other  way. 
because 

the  Victor-Victrola  places  at  your  com¬ 
mand  the  services  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  opera  stars,  who  make  records 
exclusively  for  the  Victor,  besides  a 
host  of  famous  instrumentalists,  cele¬ 
brated  bands  and  orchestras,  and  well-known  come¬ 
dians  and  entertainers, 
because 

the  Victor-Victrola  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
world’s  greatest  musical  instrument,  occupies  a  place 
of  honor  in  homes  of  wealth  and  culture  everywhere, 
and  has  awakened  millions  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  music. 

because 

with  Victor-Yictrolas  ranging  in  prices  from  315 
to  3200  and  Victors  from  310  to  3100  no  home 
can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  wonderful 
instruments. 

because 

any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly 
play  any  music  you  wish  to 
hear  and  demonstrate  to  you 
the  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 

VLct?r  Taking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


»1usic  Engravers  and  Printers 


|  ’timates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
I  ishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band, 

'I  Dltra^niJ9ctavo  Music> etc  high  grade 

I  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 

redo  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 
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The  great  organ  of  the  principal  church  at 
Eisenach,  the  birthplace  of  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  which  dates  back  to  1007,  and  made 
illustrious  by  being  plaved  on  by  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bach  family,  has  just  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  instrument.  The  case  only 
of  the  old  original  has  been  preservid  The 
new  organ  has  seventy-five  stops  and  pneu¬ 
matic  action,  and  its  opening  was  recently 
Inaugurated  by  a  performance  of  Bach's  Ma  =s 
in  B  minor. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 


Seiid  for  Itemized  Price  List 
and  Samples 


MUSIC  PRINTERS 


Columbia  Ave..  and  Randolph  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


AND  ENGRAVERS 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


re  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  ceu- 
A  glance  at  the  pages  of  this  journal 
,es  one  to  realize  that  the  world  owes  a 
to  the  patient  scholars  who  dig  into'  the 
pj|  to  preserve  for  us  some  relics  of  the  art 
tjuusic. 

10 

M  woman's  orchestra  has  been  formed  iu 
t;  in  tinder  the  direction  of  Elizabeth 
[,;  per,  a  talented  pupil  of  Max  Bruch. 
[1  ng  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ladies 
if  play  wind  instruments,  it  has  been  de- 
,  1  to  limit  their  public  appearances  to  the 
ig  section  of  the  oichestra,  as  there  is 
3l  deed  for  an  orchestra  of  half  men  and 
y  women  in  an  orchestra-ridden  city  like 
f  in.  At  the  first  concert,  however,  men 
employed  for  the  wind  section. 

P 

.RMANY  has  been  given  over  to  gala  cele- 
i  ions  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
birthday  of  Frederick  the  tlreat,  whose 
us  for  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order 
the  foundations  of  the  present  German 
■  ire.  Frederick  the  Great  was  fond  of 
i  c,  and  was  especially  addicted  to  playing 
fiute.  When  he  was  Crown  I“rince  he  be- 
•.  ;  so  absorbed  in  practicing  the  instru- 
r  that  he  neglected  his  other  work. 
'I  ;equently  his  father  forbade  him  ever  to 
i  li  the  flute  again.  Nevertheless  he  perse- 
•  j  under  the  able  tutorship  of  one  Quantz, 
i  idmirable  flute  player,  who  subsequently 
to  great  fame  when  his  royal  pupil 
i!  ided  the  throne.  Frederick  the  Great 
iosed  many  pieces  for  his  favorite  instru- 


Mascacn i  has  followed  the  example  of  Boon 
cavallo  and  entered  the  London  vaudeville 
field.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Leoncavallo 
conducted  his  I’agliacci  at  the  London  Hippo¬ 
drome,  for  which  he  received  a  salary  of 
•$5,000  a  week.  Mascagni  is  conducting  his 
Oavalleria  Ruxticana  at  the  same  institution, 
but  it  is  said  that  his  salary  is  double  that  ot 
Leoncavallo.  This  huge  stipend  will  doubt¬ 
less  console  him  for  the  fact  that  his  new 
opera,  Ixabeav.  which  achieved  an  enormous 
success  iu  South  America,  has  been  unfavor¬ 
ably  received  in  Milan.  Isabcau  was  originally 
lo  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States, 
hut  Mascagni  proved  so  unmanageable,  and  so 
rapacious  in  his  demands,  that  the  American 
operatic  authorities  decided  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  his  marvellous  new  masterpiece.  Mas¬ 
cagni  made  a  fortune  out  of  ii  in  South 
America,  where  the  unexpected  is  always  hap¬ 
pening.  The  opera  has  been  ridiculed  wher¬ 
ever  else  it  has  been  produced. 

Nkil  Forsyth,  who  is  connected  with  the 
business  side  of  Covent  Garden  opera,  says 
that  Covent  Garden  is  the  only  large  opera 
house,  practically  speaking,  which  is  self- 
supporting.  lie  complains,  however,  that  the 
indifference  of  the  British  public  to  novelties 
places  the  Covent  Garden  authorities  in  a 
difficult  position.  Under  these  conditions  the 
management  can  hardly  he  blamed  for  follow¬ 
ing  a  conservative  course.  "But  when  we  are 
influenced  by  these  conditions,”  he  added, 
“we  are  reproached  with  commercialism  in  art, 
and  when  we  lose  our  money,  we  are  told 
that  we  should  have  known  that  we  would." 


'ports  which  have  government  backing 
being  made  in  France  to  decentralize 
c.  Paris  is  at  present  the  musical  hub 
i  ranee,  and  the  other  large  cities  are  of 

Siaratively  little  artistic  account.  In  or- 
to  combat  this  condition  of  affairs,  which 
only  result  in  hindering  the  better  de- 
>ment  of  musical  art,  it  is  now  considered 
I  able  by  many  to  let  each  of  the  larger 

E  eh  cities  have  its  own  opera  house  and 
■rvatory  similar  to  those  in  Paris,  to  pro- 
new  works  at  the  d'fferent  centers,  and 
roaden  the  musical  field  as  much  as  pos- 
The  present  Minister  of  Education,  M. 
t’hau  is  warmly  in  favor  of  the  idea. 


A  new  work  by  Granville  Bantock,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  English  composer,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Manchester.  It  is  a  setting  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  selections  from 
Swinburne’s  Atlanta  in  Calydon.  Professor 
Bantock  is  apparently  impressed  with  the  re¬ 
lation  of  music  and  color,  and  gave  special 
directions  for  the  lighting  of  the  hall  during 
the  performance.  He  believes  that  certain 
tonal  effects  are  co-related  with  certain  color 
pale  blue,  the  clarinet  violet,  and  so  forth, 
effects— the  trumpet  suggests  scarlet,  the  flute 
Whether  his  ideas  turned  out  to  bo  successful 
cannot  be  decided  until  the  critics  have  done 
talking  about  it.  At  all  events  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  an  interesting  one. 


10  Dm  FREE  TRIAL 

YVe  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.  IMLVT 
^  I*  AY  '  ft)  NT  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

AH  MOT  PIIY  a  hicvcle  or  a  Pair 

UU  RUI  DU  I  of  tires  from  anyone 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  eatalog*  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

niflCT  f>ryT  ** 0:081  -vou 

UllKL  Utn  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
I  thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
F return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  iu- 
formation.  IIo  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIRES,  Coaster  •  lirake  rear 
'  wheel*,  lamps,  sundries  at  half  usual  price. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.  Dept,  h- 22:1  Chicago 


The  question  of  copyright  is  always  one  of 
considerable  interest,  and  the  fact  that  101;$ 
will  see  an  end  to  the  copyright  on  the 
Wagner  operas  brings  the  matter  into  some 
prominence.  The  copyright  laws  seem  to  be 
in  a  somewhat  chaotic  state  from  an  inter¬ 
national  point  of  view.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
attempting  to  spcure  an  international  uniform 
system.  This  effort  has  proved  a  failure,  how¬ 
ever,  as  other  nations  have  not  joined  the 
movement.  In  Groat  Britain  and  in  France 
copyright  lasts  for  a  period  of  50  years  after 
the  composer’s  death;  in  Germany  it  lasts  30 
years.  Consequently  Great  Britain  and  France 
will  he  protecting  German  music  20  years 
after  Germany  has  made  it  free.  In  the 
United  States  copyright  lasts  for  50  years, 
irrespective  of  the  length  of  the  composer's 
life. 


HONEY 

AN  BE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
RRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  "ad  "  will  NOT  inter- 
ou.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
),  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  "off  hand 

iging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FREE. 

>t  then  CONVINCED  YOU'LL  SUCCEED. 

J  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  BY 
1L  SUCCESSFULLY,  PRACTICALLY, 

PIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  music, 
nd  MEAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don't  write. 

.COX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 
C.  W.  Wilcox,  Director.  Box  E. 

Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


aw  typography  in  all  its  Branches 

Li  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES 

a  Dudley  T.  Limerick! 

-  L  ftneon  on  Kir'  n  i  ATCC  _ I 


GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 
».  i  o  6.  F)icks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Pennsylvania 
lusic  Lithographing 
Company 

N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  consequence  of  the  actions  of  the  French 
Society  of  Authors.  Composers  and  Publishers 
of  Music,  many  prominent  artists  are  elimi¬ 
nating  the  French  numbers  from  their  pro¬ 
grams.  The  society  exacts  a  fee,  or  royalty, 
on  the  public  performance  of  the  works  of  iis 
members.  This  is  done  to  ensure  the  com¬ 
poser  receiving  a  share  of  the  profits  attached 
to  the  public  performance  of  his  works.  It 
appears  to  be  having  a  contrary  effect,  how¬ 
ever.  Lillian  Nordica  orice  paid  a  fee  for 
the  privilege  of  singing  Debussy’s  Mandoline. 
but  refuses  to  do  so  again.  Maud  Powell 
has  removed  the  same  composer’s  Golly  way’s 
Cakewalk  from  her  program,  and  other  artists 
have  followed  suit  An  American  composer, 
Blair  Fairchild,  joined  the  society  in  1002. 
but  finds  that  it  has  injured  his  chances.  lie 
now  desires  to  resign,  but  finds  this  impossi 
hie  as  the  society  holds  his  power  of  attorney, 
which  is  fixed  at  twenty  years. 

Some  patient  mathematician  has  counted 
all  the  notes  in  Meyerbeer's  IJuouenot s. 
There  are  J0.144  in  the  first  act,  10,260  in 
the  second.  13,344  in  the  third,  5,394  in  the 
fourth  and  3,665  in  the  fifth.  There  are  also 
004  other  notes  in  a  little  piece  written  for 
Mme  Alboni.  making  a  grand  total  of  43.720. 
Those  figures  serve  to  show  something  of  t' 
amount  of  mere  writing  the  composer  has  to 
do  in  order  to  express  his  ideas  in  pActionl 
shape.  Notes  are  to  the  composer  what  bricks 
are  to  the  builder.  How  terribly  ill-used  the 
architect  would  feel  if  he  had  to  lay  his  own 
bricks  in  addition  to  making  his  plans ! 
Surely  musical  composition  is  the  most  labor¬ 
ious  of  arts.  The  painter  may  take  his  sketch¬ 
book  into  the  fields  with  him  and  enjoy  him¬ 
self  in  Arcady  with  a  clear  conscience.  The 
poet  may.  if  he  chooses,  drink  ambrosial 
nectar  and  whisper  his  rhapsodies  into  a 
sound-reproducing  machine  from  a  bed  of 
violets,  but  the  poor  composer  has  to  spend 
hours  and  hours  laboriously  recording  his 
impressions  on  ruled  paper  behind  closed 
doors. 


Important  to  All  Pianists  and  Students 

THE  NEW  GRADUS 

AD  PARNASSUM 

In  Eight  Books  By  ISIDOR  PHILIPP  Price,  $1 .00  each 

In  this  unique  work  each  separate  department  of  technic  is  considered 
bv  itself,  all  the  studies  bearing  upon  any  particular  technical  point  being 
classified  together  and  arranged  in  logical  and  progressive  order.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner  each  subject  is  treated  exhaustively  in  a  separate  part.  The 
main  points  thus  covered  are: 

1.  Left  Hand  Technic  3.  Hands  Together  5.  Double  Notes  7.  The  Trill 

2.  Right  Hand  Technic  4.  Arpeggios  6.  Octaves  and  Chords  8.  Various  Difficulties 

The  entire  literature  of  educational  piano  music  has  been  ransacked  in  order 
to  select  the  best  possible  studies  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  classifications. 

Monsieur  I.  Philipp,  leading  Professor  of  Pianoforte  in  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  is  admirably  equipped  by  knowledge,  experience  and  natural  taleni 
for  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  a  work  of  this  type. 

Each  classification  will  be  published  as  a  separate  Part. 

ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  OFFER 

We  will  send  No.  5,  Double  Notes  a9  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  market 
for  only  20  cents,  postpaid,  cash  wfth  order.  An  exceptional  opportunity. 


THEO.  pRESSER  CO. 


1712  CHESTNUT  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


NOW  READY: 


1.  Left  Hand  Technic.  3.  Hands  Together. 

4.  Arpeggios.  5.  Double  Notes. 

6.  Octaves  and  Chords.  7.  The  Trill  f’n  Press) 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


MUSICAL 

LITERATURE 


Life  Stories  of  Great 
Composers 

35  Biographies  of  the  Great  Masters 

Price  $1.50 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  charts  to 
enable  us  to  navigate  our  own  careers. 
They  show  us  the  rocks  to  avoid  and 
the  ports  to  make.  These  35  biog¬ 
raphies  include  all  the  greatest  fact¬ 
ors  in  the  development  of  the  art  of 
music.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
chronology  of  the  composer.  As  a 
book  of  reference,  a  book  for  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  a  book  for  study  it  will 
be  found  a  most  profitable  investment. 
Illustrated  with  full-page  portraits. 


Richard  Wagner 

His  Life  and  Works 
By  ADOLPHE  JULLIEN 
Price  $1.50 

The  interest  in  a  great  novel  is  in 
the  struggle.  No  musician  ever  strug¬ 
gled  harder  or  triumphed  more  glori¬ 
ously  than  Richard  Wagner.  The 
story  of  his  fight  and  his  victories  is 
told  very  graphically  in  this  work. 
It  will  prove  a  most  stimulating  and 
appropriate  Christmas  gift,  especially 
for  those  who  are  struggling  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Illustrated. 


Make  Yourself  an  Authority 

Mistakes  and  Disputed 
Points  in  Music 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Retail  Price  $1.25 

It  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  have 
positive  information  and  this  work 
will  straighten  out  many  a  slipshod 
musical  education.  The  book  covers 
all  the  essential  points  from  Acoustics 
and  Notation  to  Piano  Technic  and 
Orchestration.  You  can  buy  this  book 
for  a  trifle  of  what  you  would  pay  for 
the  lessons  at  a  leading  Conservatory. 


Business  Manual  for 
Music  Teachers 

By  GEORGE  C.  BENDER 

Price  $1.00. 

This  book  is  a  compendium  of  the 
latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most 
practical  methods  of  compelling  your 
professional  work  to  yield  you  a  larger 
income.  A  glance  at  the  following 
will  reveal  to  the  practical  teacher 
the  great  desirability  of  possessing 
this  work: 

How  to  make  musical  advertising  pay. 

How  to  write  advertisements  that  will  not 
fail  to  bring  the  right  kind  of  pupils. 

How  to  get  up  a  business  bringing  booklet. 

How  to  conduct  pupils’  recitals  with  profit. 

How  to  write  letters  which  hold  old  pupils. 

How  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pupil’s 
parent.  t 

How  to  manage  the  business  side  of  your 
teaching  so  that  your  profits  will  increase. 

How  to  keep  musical  accounts  with  ease 
and  accuracy. 

How  to  collect  bills  for  old  accounts. 

How  to  secure  the  right  rewards,  certifi¬ 
cates,  prizes,  diplomas,  programs,  etc. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  from  this 
work  which  could  be  of  value  to 
you  in  making  your  earning  power 
greater. 

Remember,  it  is  not  the  most 
learned  teacher  who  makes  the  most 
money.  If  you  are  wondering  why 
your  teaching  does  not  pay,  get  this 
little  book  and  you  will  doubtless 
locate  the  reason  at  once.  Don’t 
delay  success.  Order  to-day. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 

MR.  LOUIS  C.*  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
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Always  send  your  full  name  and  address.  No 
questions  will  be  answered  when  this  has  been 
■u.i  elected. 

Only  your  initials  or  a  chosen  nom  de  plume  mil 
be  printed. 

Make  ycmr  questions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regarding  particular  pieces,  metronomic 
markings  ftc.,  not  likejy  to  be  of  interest  to  the  greater 
number  of  Etude  readers  will  not  be  considered. 

Q.  Does  it  matter  if  music  students  play 
rag-time  music  during  the  time  when  they 
arc  striving  to  become  proficient  in  music f 

(£?.  L.  W.) 

It  depends  on  the  amount  played,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  better  work  done.  Rag¬ 
time  is  really  an  Imitation  of  negro'  music, 
the  word  “rag”  being  used  to  describe  cer¬ 
tain  negro  jollifications.  It  Is  rhythmic  and 
syncopated,  and  should  do  no  harm  if  played 
in  moderation.  But  the  student  who  has  not 
fully  developed  his  musical  taste  for  higher 
things  should  decidedly  let  popular  or 
trashy  music  alone  during  the  hours  of  strict 
practice.  Such  a  student  should  realize  that 
the  too-simple  melodies  of  the  popular  school 
are  only  one  unimportant  phase  of  music, 
lie  should  study  Schubert  for  melody  of  a 
more  expressive  kind,  and  Grieg  for  variety 
in  harmony,  if  he  is  not  ready  to  attack 
Wagner  at  once.  Then  there  is  all  of  musical 
form  to  be  learned,  all  the  way  from  the 
simple  song-forms  of  the  “Lieder  ohne 
Worter”  to'  the  sonata-allegro  and  other 
movements  of  the  symphony.  The  latter  will 
illustrate  figure  treatment  and  development 
by  which  the  composer  builds  an  artistic 
structure  from  the  material  of  his  themes. 
After  that  comes  the  entire  realm  of  coun¬ 
terpoint,  canon  and  fugue.  The  uncultivated 
student  should  certainly  be  too  busy  for  much 
rag-time,  while  the  cultivated  student  will 
not  need  much  of  it. 

Yet,  is  some  of  its  phases,  rag-time  is  only 
syncopation  driven  to  excess.  The  student 
will  find  some  rag-time  in  almost  all  of  the 
Russian,  Scandinavian  and  Bohemian  folk- 
mu-dc,  and  examples  in  the  works  of  Dvorak, 
Greig  or  Tschaikowsky.  The  second  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Andante  in  Beethoven’s  Sonata. 
Op.  14,  No.  2,  is  a  specimen  of  rag-time  as 
used  by  a  great  composer. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  it  means 
when  there  is  a  rest  above  a  note t — Well- 
wisher. 

A.  It  means  that  two  parts  are  united 
upon  a  single  stave,  and  that  one  of  these 
parts  is  at  rest.  You  will  find  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  mode  of  writing  in  the  first 
measures  of  any  fugue,  where  a  single  voice 
is  sounding  while  the  others  are  at  rest. 

Q.  If  in  a  piano  piece  the  right  hand  is 
syncopated  so  that  no  note  is  struck  on  the 
first  beat,  is  the  first  beat  falling  in  the  left 
hand  accented  with  the  same  force  that 
naturally  falls  upon  the  first  beat  af  a  meas¬ 
ure  t — Mrs.  L. 

A.  The  note  would  probably  receive  at 
least  as  strong  an  accent  as  if  it  were  upon 
the  first  bent,  since  almost  every  syncopated 
note  is  accented.  As  syncopation  is  generally 
the  establishment  of  a  temporary  false 
rhythm,  that  rhythm  is  almost  always  ac¬ 
cented  to  force  it  upon  the  mind. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  few  terse  rules  for 
pronouncing  Russian  names t — P.  P.  Z. 

A.  There  is  no  definite  rule  possible.  But 
very  often  the  accent  falls  on  the  penultimate 
syllable.  There  are,  however,  many  excep¬ 
tions.  Thus  Rachmaninoff  is  accented  upon 
the.  second  syllable.  Most  people  pronounce 
Rimski-Korsakofi  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  each  name,  but  a  pupil  of  that 
master  assures  me  that  he  also  accents  the 
in  nultimate  syllable  of  the  last  name.  .Rimski- 
Korsakoff.  The  same  rule  holds  with  Polish 
names,  as  Paderewski,  Moszfcotoski,  etc. 

Q.  Are  there  traces  of  Scotch  airs  in 
Grieg's  music. f  Does  Puccini  follow  Wagner, 
or  is  he  developing  along  new  lines? 

A.  Grieg's  music  is  eminently  Seandana- 
vian,  chiefly  Norwegian.  If  there  is  any  trace 
of  Scotch  music  in  his  work  it  is  only  the 
resemblance  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
Folk-music  of  different  nations.  Puccini  has 
not  followed  Wagner,  except  in  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  world  has  been  influenced 
liy  him,  that  is  in  continuity  of  music,  in 
dramatic  libretti,  and  in  uniting  the  music 
closely  to  the  sense  of  the  words. 

Q.  What  does  “bis”  mean  ?  I  hare  seen  it 
over  the  notes  in  a  French  pianoforte  piece. — 
X.  Y.  Z. 

A.  “Bis”  means  twice,  and  "Ter”  (more 
rarely  used)  means  three  times.  In  Europe 
one  will  often  hear  the  audience  shouting 
“Bis”  after  a  well-executed  solo,  meaning  the 
same  as  “encore,”  that  Is,  “over  again.” 

Please  mention  THE 


“Bis”  is  more  frequently  found  attached  to  a 
line  or  two  of  the  poetry  in  a  song  than  to 
the  music  itself. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  rule  or  way  for 
counting  five-four  time? — Etude  Friend. 

Generally  5/4  is  a  combination  rhythm, 
consisting  of  a  3/4  and  2/4  rhythm  com¬ 
bined  into  a  single  measure.  Sometimes  one 
will  find  a  dotted  line  in  the  measure  to 
indicate  this.  Look  at  Godard’s  song,  “The 
Little  Daisy,”  as  an  example  of  this.  But 
in  Tschaikowsky’s  Pathetic  Symphony  mv 
questioner  will  find  the  longest  of  5/4 
rhythms,  and  in  this  case  each  measure  is 
a  combination  of  2/4  and  3/4,  the  other 
way  round.  The  simplest  counting  is  to  give 
two  unequal  beats,  one  for  the  2/4  and  one 
for  the  3/4.  That  would  be  the  usual  way 
fo'r  a  conductor  to  beat  the  time.  Some¬ 
times,  but  very  rarely,  one  may  find  a  true 
5/4  rhythm,  with  an  accent  on  the  first  heat 
and  the  other  four  beats  unaccented.  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  “Servian  Song”  is  an  example  of  this. 
But  generally  5/4  is  simply  written  to  avoid 
giving  3/4  and  2/4  in  constant  alternation. 
And  just  as  6/8  is  derived  from  2/4  rhythm, 
0/8  from  3/4  and  12/8  from  4/4,  so  there 
is  a  rarelv  used  15/8,  which  is  only  a  der¬ 
ivation  from  5/4.  Scriabine  has  used  this 
last-named  rhythm. 

Q.  What  noted  composers  have  had  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  become  famous  as  musicians 
or  as  great  in  art ,  science  or  literature? — 
L.  F.  F. 

A.  The  most  noted  case  is  that  of  Bach, 
who  had  20  children,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  idio'ey  to  genius.  Of  his  children  four, 
at  least,  became  prominent  musicians.  Wm. 
Friedemann  Bach  was  a  real  genius,  but 
went  altogether  to  the  had  and  died  in  the 
gutter.  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  had  a  talent 
of  very  high  order,  and  during  his  lifetime 
was  held  to  be  even  the  superior  of  his 
great  father.  Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  a 
son  who  was  as  great  as  himself — Domenico 
Scarlatti.  Palestrina's  sons  were  musical, 
but  they  died  before  they  had  fully  entered 
upon  tlieir  career.  But  such  instances  are 
after  all  the  exception.  There  are  hut  few 
instances  of  the  children  of  great  com¬ 
posers  achieving  greatness. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  most  all  church  chimes 
give  the  impression  of  being  slightly  out  of 
tune?  All  the  chimes  I  have  ever  heard 

have  seemed  out  of  tune  to  me. — H.  Van  V. 

A.  This  is  because  a  hell  gives  other 

tones  than  its  chief  tone.  We  do  not  mean 
overtones,  which  would  only  affect  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  tone,  but  “by-tones,”  which  might 
give  the  impression  of  a  deflection  from  pitch 
to  a  sensitive  ear.  Yet  if  my  questioner 
ever  heard  the  great  carillons  of  Antwerp 

or  Bruges  ho  would  scarcely  notice  any 

aberration.  This  is  because  the  apparatus 
for  striking  and  sometimes  for  stopping  the 
tone  is  more  carefully  regulated  than  in  the 
ordinary  chimes.  In  those  cities  there  are 
great  “carilloneurs”  who  play  quite  complex 
music  upon  the  chimes  or  carillons. 
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You  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your  epa' 
moments  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  syster 
It  Is  a  profession  that  can  be  converted  in 
money  at  any  time  or  place  In  the  civilized  world 
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Our  graduates  earn  $5  to  $10  per  day  the  year  rour 
We  supply  free  a  Tuue-aPhone,  also  a  work! 
model  of  a  full-sized.  Modern,  Upright  Action,  a 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

Our  wonderful  Invention,  the  Tune-a-Pbone,  giv 
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THESE  forms  contain  four  pages— size. 

5/4  x  6%  inches.  On  the  first  page 
is  printed 

CONCERT 

GIVEN  BY 

Or 

RECITAL 

BY  THE  PUPILS  OF 

The  paper  is  of  the  very  best  and  the  out-; 
side  cover  is  tasty  and  ornamental  and 
prihted  in  two  colors.  The  inside  two 
pages  are  left  for  the  program  to  be  either 
printed  or  written.  A  small  announce! 
ment  of  "I  he  Etude  on  the  fourth  page 
makes  the  price  but  75c  per  hundred. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  do  the  printing 
of  the  program  itself.  We  shall  be  very, 
much  pleased  to  send  samples. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
AND  EXHIBITION 
^=MUSIC 


A  partial  list  of  vocal  music  for  closing 
exercises.  Copies  sent  patrons  for  exami¬ 
nation  if  desired. 


TWO-PART  SONGS 

Abt,  F.  When  the  Fragrant  Roses 

Blow  . $0.06 

Brackett,  F.  H.  Come  Where  the 

Blue  Bells  Ring  . 08 

Pinsuti,  C.  When  Life  is  Brightest.  .10 
Wilson,  H.  Lane.  Carmena,  Waltz 

Song . 15 

Berger,  F.  Out  With  the  Tide . 15 

“  The  Dawn  of  May . 15 

Loehr,  F.  N.  Swing  Song . 10 

Lidgey,  C.  A.  It  Was  a  Lover  and 

His  Lass . 12 

Mendelssohn.  I  Waited  for  the 

Lord  . 15 

Marzials,  Th.  Eventide . 08 

Warner,  H.  E.  Blow,  Balmy  Breeze.  .15 
“  “  “  Sweet  Evening  Bells.  .15 

“  “  “  The  Maypole . 12 

Vincent,  Chas.  Merry  June . 10 

Warner,  H.  E.  The  Merry  Mermaids.  .08 

THREE-PART  SONGS;  Female  Voices 

Abt,  F.  Twilight . 06 

Goate,  W.  B.  Won’t  You  Come  and 

liance  With  Me . 10 

King,  O.  Ebb  and  Flow . 10 

Smart,  H.  Night  Sinks  On  the  Wave.  .12 
Vincent,  C.  Scotch  Rhapsody,  on 

well-known  Scottish  melodies.  .  .13 

FOUR-PART  SONGS;  Female  Voices 

Abt,  F.  Good  Night . 06 

Adams,  S.  The  Owl . 08 

Burgmueller — Smith.  Spanish  Sere¬ 
nade  . 16 

Foster — Smith.  My  Old  Kentucky 

Home  . 12 

Foster — Smith.  Old  Uncle  Ned . 15 

Lecocq,  C.  Pancake  Song . 06 

‘‘A.  L.”  (Arr.  Smith).  When  Love 

is  Kind .  .  . . 10 

FOUR-PART  SONGS;  Male  Voices 
Smith,  F.  J.  (Arr.).  All  Through 

the  Night  . 10 

Vincent — Smith.  Blow,  Soft  Winds.  .20 
Gabussi — Smith.  The  Fisherman  .  .  .20 

Sired,  W.  G.  Good  Night,  Beloved.  .10 

Smith,  W.  G.  If  I  But  Knew . 10 

Foster — Smith.  My  Old  Kentucky 

Home  . 12 

Foster — Smith.  Nellie  Was  a  Lady.  .08 
Thayer,  A.  W.  The  Phantom  Band.  .20 
Tours — Smith.  Stars  of  the  Summer 

Night . 10 

Smith,  F.  J.  Tom,  Tom  the  Piper's 

Son  . 15 

Brackett,  F.  H.  Vocal  March.  Away! 

Away  I  .  .16 

Sired,  W.  G.  What  Could  a  Farmer 

Do . 15 

FOUR-PART  CHORUSES;  Mixed  Voices 

Rathbun,  F.  G.  Bells  of  Dreamland.  .15 
Knyvett,  W.  The  Bells  of  St. 

Michael’s  Tower . 08 

Cowen,  F.  H.  Bridal  Chorus  (from 

“The  Rose  Maiden’’)  . 10 

Demarest,  C.  Bugle  Song . 15 

Donizetti.  0,  Columbia,  We  Hail 

Thee  . 15 

DeReef,  R.  E.  Come  to  the  Gay 

Feast  of  Song . 20 

Wagner.  Hail!  Bright  Abode  (from 

“Tanuhrouser’  ’ )  12 

DeReef,  R.  E.  Hail!  Orpheus.  Hail!*  .15 
Richards,  B.  Let  the  Hills  With 

Song  Resound  . 12 

Faning,  Eaton.  The  Miller’s  Wooing 

(a  choral  ballad)  . 10 

Gounod,  C.  Soldier’s  Chorus  (from 

“Faust’’)  . 10 

Molloy,  J.  L.  Song  of  the  Triton.  .  .06 

Faning,  Eaton.  Song  of  the  Vikings.  .15 

Pinsuti,  C.  Spring  Song . 10 

Parker,  H.  Who  Knows  What  the 

Bells  Say  . 06 

Bellini  (Arr.  L.  S.  Leason).  The 
Hunter’s  Horn  (from  “La  San- 

•  nambula’’)  . 08 

CANTATA  FOR  WOMEN’S  VOICES 

GOLDEN  VALLEY — Music  by  H.  E. 

Warner  . 75 

OPERETTA  FOR  YOUNG  FOLK 
A  DAY  IN  FLOWERDOM — Music  by 

Geo.  L.  Spaulding  . 50 

SONG  CYCLE  FOR  CHILDREN’S 
VOICES 

SPRINGTIME — Words  and  music  by 

E.  L.  Ashford  .  1.00 

Besides  these  we  carrv  a  complete  stock 
ot  all  classes  of  Octavo  Choruses,  An¬ 
thems,  etc.,  and  are  always  prepared  to 
make  up  selections  to  he  sent  for  exami¬ 
nation,  Liberal  terms  to  schools  and  to 
teachers. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Continued. 

Q.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  finding 
out  in  haw  many  ways  a  theme  mini  be 
developed.  I  know  that  it  can  be  inverted, 
con  trailed  and  made  larger.  What  are  the 
other  ways?— J.  C.  S. 

A-  A  theme  may  be  augmented,  dimin¬ 
ished,  transposed,  rhythmically  changed 
varied,  inverted  (contrary  motion),  reversed 
(played  backwards,  as  in  a  Canonc  per  recte 
ct  retro)  and  simplified.  With  figures  there 
would  be  these  same  methods  and  a  few 
more  such  as  expansion,  contraction,  rhyth¬ 
mic  imitation,  etc.,  besides. 

Q.  I  have  been  reading  your  article  on 
the.  turn,  m  your  dictionary,  for  authority 
™.how,  „t0  rplav  the  turn  in  Paderewski's 
Minuet.  I  could  not  decide  with  which 
to  begin,  the  principal  note  or  the  note 
above.  I  have  an  edition  beginning  on  the 
principal  note.  Why  should  it? 

A.  Your  edition  is  quite  right.  The 
tempo  is  not  very  rapid  and  the  note  is  a 
quarter-note.  To  play  only  four  notes  to  it, 
which  would  he  necessary  if  we  began  on 
the  upper  note  of  the  turn  (the  note  above 
the  printed  note),  would  make  it  sound 
too  slow  as  an  embellishment.  There  are 
many  deviations  In  playing  turns  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  tempo  of  the  piece  and  the 
length  of  the  note. 

Q.  Are  the  terms  alto  and  contralto 
synonymous,  or  is  an  aito  something  different 
from  a  contralto? — V.  db  F. 

A.  There  is  at  present  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  terms,  both  meaning  the 
*®yest  female  voice.  But  there  was  a  de¬ 
cided  difference  even  a  century  ago.  Alto 
then  meant  a  male  voice  of  high  pitch,  while 
contralto  meant  a  female  voice  which  sang 
against  it.  The  very  word  “alto”  gives  us 
.,daa  °f  Jfs  old  usage,  for  it  means 
nigh,  and  it  was  decidedly  high  in  its 
compass,  when  sung  by  a  male,  hut  quite 
low  when  sung  by  a  female  voice.  In  a 
book  of  part-music  of  three  centuries  ago, 
once  found  each  part  defined  in  a  Quaint 
verse.  Here  are  the  verses  : 

Descant.  (Soprano.) 

Ye  little  youths  and  maidens  neat. 

We  want  your  voices,  high  and  sweet 
1  our  study  to  the  Descant  bring 
The  only -part  that  you  should  sing. 

Alto. 

The  Alto  suits  to  nice  young  men 
Who  can  sing  up  and  down  again.’ 

1  his  surely  is  the  Alto’s  way, 

So  study  at  it  night  and  day. 

Tenor. 

In  middle  paths  are  all  my  arts 
i  sing  agglqst  the  other  parts. 

They  lenh-  on  me  throughout  the  song, 

Dr  all  the'  singing  would  go  wrong. 


Bass. 

My  station  is  a  lower  lot. 
lie  who  to  middle  age  hath  got 
And  growlpth  like  a  hear  so  hoarse 
Why  let  him  sing  the  Bass,  of  course. 

This  may  show  the  character  of  each  part 
as  once  used.  The  tenor  (derived  from  tile 
word  to  hold  )  held  the  melody,  which  was 
V’.rw  not  in  .,the  sol)rauo-  The  highest  part 
(  Discantus,  meaning  “against  the  mel¬ 
ody  )  gave  a  counter  to  the  tune  in  the 
tenor  part.  From  all  the  above  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  word  “contralto”  Is  a  little 
more  exact,  for  female  voice,  than  "alto,” 
although  both  are  used. 


A  FRANK  CRITICISM. 

At  dinner  in  a  small  town  in  Scotland 
it  was  .found  that  every  one  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  evening’s  entertainment 
but  a  certain  Dr.  McDonald. 

“Come,  come,  Dr.  McDonald,”  said  the 
chairman,  “we  cannot  let  you  escape.” 

The  doctor  protested  that  lie  could  not 
sing. 

“Mv  voice  is  altogether  unmusical  and 
resembles  tne  sound  caused  by  the  act  of 
rubbing  bricks  along  the  panels  of  a 
door.” 

The  company  attributed  this  to  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  modesty.  Good  singers,  he  was  re¬ 
minded,  always  need  a  lot  of  pressing. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  doctor,  “if  you 
can  stand  it  I  will  sing.” 

Long  befpre  he  had  finished  his  audi¬ 
ence  was  uneasy.  There  was  a  painful 
silence  as  the  doctor  sat  down,  broken 
at  length  by  the  voice  of  a  candid  Scot 
at  the  end  of  the  table. 

“Man,”  he  exclaimed,  “your  singin’s  no 
up  to  much,  but  your  veracity’s  just 
awful.  You’re  right  about  that  brick.”— 
Tit-Bits. 
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SAINT-SAENS  ON  GLUCK. 

Delsarte,  a  singer  without  a  voice,  a 
half-trained  musician  of  doubtful  schol¬ 
arship,  guided  by  impulse  and  yet  pos¬ 
sessing  something  of  genius,  in  spite  of 
his  many  shortcomings,  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  evolution  of  French 
music  during  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
was  no  ordinary  man.  All  who  knew 
him  will  remember  him  as  a  visionary 
and  a  prophet.  After  hearing  him  speak 
with  so  much  fire  of  works  of  the  past 
which  the  world  has  forgotten,  one  could 
not  help  feeling  that  this  oblivion  was 
unjust,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  learn 
something  of  these  relics  of  another  age. 

It  is  to  his  ardor,  no  doubt,  that  I  owe 
the  necessary  courage  to  make  -a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  our  ancient  school,  which 
has  in  it  at  first  so  little  that  is  attrac¬ 
tive.  Speaking  of  the  works  of  Gluck, 
some  of  which  he  had  seen  at  the  thea¬ 
ter  in  his  childhood,  Berlioz  declared  that 
listening  to  them  was  worse  than  hang¬ 
ing;  he  could  find  nothing  in  this  music 
which  was  not  “antiquated  and  childish.” 
Without  disrespect  to  the  shade  of  Ber¬ 
lioz,  these  works  deserve  more  tolerant 
judgment.  When  at  the  cost  of  some 
effort  one  has  penetrated  into  their  secret 
recesses,  one  is  rewarded  for  one’s  pains. 
There  is  grandeur  and  passion  in  these 
works,  and  an  clement  of  picturesque¬ 
ness  which  is  all  the  more  delightful  for 
being  unexpected. 

At  the  present  time  little  is  known  of 
Gluck,  in  spite  of  the  very  praiseworthy 
representations  of  his  works  which  have 
been  given  during  the  past  few  years. 
Nevertheless,  if  one  delves  into  the  ob- 
security  which  surrounds  him,  his  genius 
shines  forth  as  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 
glory.  .  .  . 

It  is  only  just  to  render  homage  to 
Delsarte,  a  herald  who  all  his  life  pro¬ 
claimed  the  high  value  of  immortal  works 
which  the  world  does  not  know. 


WHY  RUBINSTEIN  WROTE 
“KAMENNOI  OSTROW.” 


One  of  Rubinstein’s  most  popular 
pieces  is  his  Kamennoi  Ostrow,  Opus  10, 
No.  22.  This  is  one  of  a  set  of  pieces 
named  after  an  island  in  the  Neva  river, 
Russia.  The  following  short  article  from 
Musical  Trades  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  source  of  Rubinstein’s  inspiration : 

“Kammennoi  Ostrow,  or  Kamennoi  Is¬ 
land  in  English,  lies  in  the  Neva  river, 
near  St.  Petersburg.  Any  afternoon  in 
summer,  if  you  walk  to  the  furthest  ex¬ 
tremity  of  its  pine-treed  avenues,  you 
can  see  Finland  in  the  distance,  beyond 
a  strip  of  sea,  silvered  under  this  clear, 
northern  light.  The  delicate  white  chalets 
of  the  rich  Petersburgers  are  set  like 
pearls  amid  its  greenness.  Verdure  and 
silvering  lights  are  so  rare  in  raw,  bliz- 
zardly  Russia  that  they  make  of  this  fitly 
a  poetic  spot,  and  when  the  chimes  of 
the  island  bells  break  melodiously  upon 
your  ear  you  are  ready  to  believe  that 
Arcady  is  in  Russia  and  not  Greece. 

“It  was  like  this  when  Rubinstein,  the 
dreamy-eyed,  wandered  here,  happy  and 
enchanted  with  the  bells.  Their  music  so 
haunted  his  ears  that  on  his  return  to 
the  chalet  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helene, 
whose  honored  guest  he  was,  he  wrote 
his  famous  composition,  Kamennoi  Os¬ 
trow,  iti  which  the  soft  chimes  of  the 
bells  ring  as  sweetly  as  they  do  on  the 
island. 

“It  was  on  the  first  night  of  his  first 
opera  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helene  met  him  and  told  him 
‘he  would  come  to  something  yet.’  Their 
friendship  grew  until  she  made  him  one 
of  her  own  circle  in  Kamennoi  Ostrow, 
and  from  that  friendship  of  a  great  lady 
for  an  outcast  and  wanderer  and  its 
idyllic  surroundings  flowed  the  work  of 
Rubinstein’s  that  his  lovers  love  the  best.” 
when  addiessingour  advertisers. 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex-  A 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 

SOHMER 

It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CEC1LIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 

Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  Ave.,  Cor,  32d  St.,  New  York 
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lamed  eyes  and  granulated 
I  ids.  it  gives  almost  instant  relief. 

25*  SOLD  EVERYWHERE.BOOKLET  FREE 


JOHN  L.  THOMPSON,  SONS  CO. 

161-3  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Money  ON  TRIAL  outfit 

No  more  lost,  torn  or 
ragged  Sheet  Music 
LIKE  MOROCCO 
Holds  200  sheets  firmly 
Opens  Flat.  Flexible. 
Dealers  write 
W.  A.  KRAMER  CO. 
Box  5804,  Philadelphia 


YOUR  MUSIC 


out  doors. 


How  to  Keep  It. 

Tindale  Music  Cabinets 

offer  the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  keeping  your  music.  Find  any 
piece  immediately.  Your  entire  col¬ 
lection  (any  quantity)  always  in  per¬ 
fect  order;  instantly  accessible; 
saved  from  wear  and  tear.  Filing 
system  and  index  with  each  cabi¬ 
net.  Various  sizes,  with  or  with- 
Mahagony  or  oak.  $15  to  $65. 
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TINDALE  CABINET  CO., 

28  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 


flair  Like  This 

CDC'C  Let  me  send  you 
P 1XLL  a  remarkable 
treatment  for  Baldness,  Dan¬ 
druff, Gray  Hair,  etc.,  at  my  own 
expense.  It  will  surprise  and 
delight  you.  Write  todav  to 

WM.  CHAS,  KEENE,  Pres, 
Lorrimer  Institute 
Dent.  3121  Baltimore,  Md, 


ING  BLOSSOMS— 

with  their  freshness  and  fragrance  —  may  be 
compared  with  woman’s  rarest  gift  —  a  beau¬ 
tiful  complexion.  That  velvety  smoothness 
of  skin  is  retained  by  users  of  LABLACHE, 
that  wonderfully  adherent 
yet  invisible  boon  to  wo¬ 
men  who  know.  The  same , 
dependable  toilet  requi- 
site  for  over  forty  years,  j 
Refuse  Substitutes 
They  may  be  dangerous. 

Flesh,  White,  Fink  or 
Cream,  60c.  a  box  of  drug¬ 
gists  or  by  mail.  .Send 
10  cents  for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO., 

French  Perfumers 
Dept.  35,  125  Kingston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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STUDY  MUSIC  THIS  SUMMER  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  PRE-EMINENT  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 

REGULAR  STAFF  OF  EMINENT  TEACHERS  WILL  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE 
DURING  THE  ENTIRE  SUMMER 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  for  TE  ACHERS  and  PROFESSIONALS 


Our  Instructors  Will  Teach  You  Just  What  You  Need  in  Your  Work 


Our  Teachers’  Diplomas  Are  Recognized  Throughout  America 


Celebrated  faculty  including:  Gustav  L.  Becker,  Clarence  De  Vaux  Royer  Ralfe  Leech  Sterner, 
Harold  A.  Fix,  Harriette  Brower,  S.  Reid  Spencer,  Mabel  V.  Rtvers,  Gugl.elmo  Lupanni  Leon- 
etti,  Mme.  Natalie  Le  Vinget,  Bertha  Firgau,  T.  E.  King.  Helen  Wolverton  and  others. 


Terms,  including  tuition,  board,  practicing, 
teacher’s  certificate,  etc.,  on  application 


Concerts  Weekly  All  Summer 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


LOUIS  G.  HEINZE 


®  -7  PI  SIX  WEEKS  COURSE  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students 

|  - Including  Board 


Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

Teachers  educated  in  Europe,  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic,  Two  Private  Lessons  per  Week,  Class 
Lessons  in  Normal  Methods,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony.  Certificates,  Piogram  ,  g 

MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  230  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

The  Oldest,  practical  and  most  Scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed  before  the  niusica 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

NORMAL.  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 


Teacher's  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a  great  success  ofit  because  it  is  the  one 
ing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  Beardsley  Park,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


A  normal  Class  in  the  Fletcher 

MUSIC  METHOD  will  be  opened  on  the  first 
of  April  in  New  York  City,  and  taught  through 
the  following  eight  weeks  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  Copp. 

With  the  exception  of  classes  in  London,  England,  it  is 
many  years  since  Mrs.  Copp  has  taught  out  of  Boston. 

For  full  information  as  to  terms,  etc.,  apply  to 


31  York  Terrace,  Corey  Hill,  Brookline,  Mass., 
or  P.  O.  Box  1336  Boston. 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  °NFETw  roV/ 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


an  endowed  school  of  music 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 

work,  ana  no  others  will  be  accepted.  M  v  i 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary.  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


THE 

NEW 


VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 


Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 


VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


SPRING  TERM  BEGINS  MONDAY,  MARCH  25th. 
ENROLMENT  DAY  SATURDAY,  MARCH  23rd. 

for  catalogue  and  prospectus  address  : 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  45  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Director  of  the 

Heinze  School  of  Music 


1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I>|IU,0  student*  and  (earlier*  should  not  fail  to  take  up  the 
Special  Summer  (burse.  Valuable  points  ami  helps  for  suc¬ 
cessful  piano  teaching,  increasing  number  of  pupils,  etc. 
Write  for  terms  and  additional  information. 


NEW  HAVEN  SCHOOL  OF  MIS1C 


remains  open  during  the  summer.  New  Haven 
is  noted  as  a  seaside  resort.  This  school,  there¬ 
fore,  offers  exceptional  inducements  to  music 
teachers  and  pupils  desiring  to  combine  musical 
study  with  a  summer’s  outing.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  63  Dwight  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 

Teacher  of  Voice 

Pupils  prepared  for  teaching  and  choir 
work,  concert  and  opera. 

Special  Summer  Term.  June  24th  to  July  37th 

Ohio  Building,  309  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


m a*  ANITCn  SUPERVISORS 

WANTED  of  music 

Could  YOU  pass  the  Examination? 

Real  teachers  of  music  are  scarce.  We  have  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  thorough  and  yet  easy  course  of 
music  instruction  in  the  world.  Circulars  free. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

TALI  ESEN  MORGAN,  1947  B’way,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

...  AND.  .. 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

Offers  touching  positions.  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
Schools.  Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements: 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORIS 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


DIt.  MASON 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 


Erstwhile  pupil  of,  and  many  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  -  Dr. 
Wm.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Masou  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason’s),  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 


WEIGESTER 

Summer  School 


OF 


Co 


VOCAL  MUSIC 

AT  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

July  24  to  Sept.  4,  1  9  1  2 

Superior  training  at  moderate  rates. 

A  COMPLETE  ANDSYSTEM- 
ATIC  COURSE  FOR  SINGERS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Write  for  particulars. 

ROBERT  G.  WEIGESTER 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


URROWES  COURSE  OF  MUSIC  STUDY 


Kindergarten  and  Primary— Instruction  for  Teachers  by  Home  Study. 

KATHARINE  BURROWES, 


All  music  teachers  arc  urged 
to  Investigate  tills  method. 


Send  your  address  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet  will  be  mailed  free. 


Eastern  Address,  F,  502  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City 
Western  Address,  Dept,  F,  346  Highland  Ave.,  High¬ 
land  Park,  Detroit,  Midi. 
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EMIL  LIEBL 


Piano  Teachers’  Inst 
July  1st  to  August  3i 

At  Kimball  Hall,  Ch 


PRIVATE  LESSONS  TEACHERS 
CONCERTS.  INTERPRETATION  Cl 


Address  EMIL  LIEBLIN 
Kimball  Hall  :  : 
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The  long  and  fruitless 
Ponce  de  Leon  for  the 
fountain  of  youth  is  ha 
romantic  than  our  modern 
success.  There  are  th 
deprecate  success — who  coi 
this  endless  striving  to  get 
the  world  is  debasing.  \ 
is  unquestionably  true,  it 
theless  a  fact  that  the  v< 
to  rise  from  one’s  surroun 
position  where  one  may  be 
benefit  to  the  world  is  en 
itself. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  t 
astute  of  Jewish  statesme 
say ;  “The  secret  of  succt 
stancy  to  purpose.”  Per 
could  not  possibly  be  a  be 
the  thing  which  seems  tc 
many  who  work  so  hard  f 
many  years  the  writer  hi 
the  opinion  that  the  reasoi 
cess  does  not  come  to  hi 
pupils  who  claim  to  be  ai 
that  they  simply  throw 
months  of  the  year. 

This  practice  of  wastii 
tire  summer  season  is  a 
plorable  one.  Think  of  i 
whole  days  given  to  ini 
self-gratification !  Mam 
world’s  great  masterpieces 
written  in  a  far  sho 
Handel’s  Messiah,  a  wo 
hundred  and  eighty  page 
and  vocal  score,  was  writ 
than  one-third  of  this  tirr 
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ALL  EARNEST  TEA 
ENTHUSIASTIC 

All  of  the  teachers  with 
writer  has  discussed  this 
that  the  long  summer  vac; 
greatest  evil  in  Americ 


education.  In  Europe  th< 


University  School  o 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Alberl  A.SI 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan,  • 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  300  voi  - 
pla vers,  Concerts  by  World's  artists,  •  >us  ' 
days,  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  ana 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 

SUMMER  SESSION  Ch 
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id  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams 


will  conduct 


Special  Summer  Classes 


ily  17-30,  in  Oak  Park 
a g.  1-14,  in  Chicago 

lersof  Plano  in  the  study,  discussion,  il- 
and  interpretation  of  studies,  etudes, 
;ts,  duos,  quartets,  etc.  Mrs.  Adams  has 
ring  this  material  from  world-wide  sources 
'ears,  has  tested  it  in  her  own  wide  range 
'  and  classified  and  graded  it  most  criti- 
Dractically  in  a  series  of  typed  lists  from 
rst  work  at  the  piano  on  to  the  artist’s 
No  work  is  required,  just  listen  and  ask 
Both  courses  are  the  same. 

Trite  for  further  particulars  to 

Adams,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


:ess  Study 


DS 


:h  shorter,  notwithstanding 
that  the  pupils  study  longer 
y  and  also  study  during  a 
Tin  -  of  years. 

roso  and  others  have  re¬ 
shown  that  many  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  have 
)duced  in  the  summertime  in 
s  ; where  the  climate  is  far 
rrid  than  in  our  temperate 
The  same  people  who  com- 
but  the  cold  in  the  winter 
;  ones  | to  make  the  loudest 
it  in  summer.  If  these 
would  only  do  a  little ■  less 
ling  about  the  weather  and 
ttle  more  time  to  the  kind  of 
lich  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
ley  would  be  very  much 


BE  IDLE  ALL  SUMMER? 


ier  Study  Schools  are  not 
America.  As  long  ago  as 
irs  some  of  the  best  piano 
realized  that  they  could  find 
me  in  the  summer  to  help 
ipils  than  in  the  winter. 
Iso  knew  that  only  the 
Is  pupils,  the  ones  worth 
1  with,  would,  consent  to  work 
ummer.  Consequently  they 
look  forward  to  the  sum- 
ison  with  pleasure.  No 
while”  man1  wants  to  be  idle 
ner,  and  the  result  of  this 
tion  of  an  active  teacher 
ambitious  pupil  eager  to 
was  invariably  most  satis- 


tever  became  of  those  pupils 
study  in  the  summer?”  you 
ie  writer  knows  of  so  many 
|  success  that  it  is  hard  to 
i  ?r  them. 


1ST  PARP*  *  ~  o" 

Galloway,  Organ, 
ano.  Nordstrom  Carter,  Voice  52nd  year. 
'oieTAmeParatory  and  College  of  Music. 
SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  OPENS  JUNE  1st. 
■■on,  September  20.  Gym.,  Expression 
omptly. 

CAIRNS, 


UNIVERSITY 


Sight  Playing'  for  Pianists 


|m  ; 
lissi : 


If  you  are  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and 
have  difficulty  in  playing  NEW  MUSIC 
at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for  Booklet 
giving  full  particulars  of  our  complete 
Correspondence  Course. 

A  professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the 
largest  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  to 
whom  reference  is  permitted,  says: 
** Your  Course  is  worth  the  price  to 
me  every  week  in  the  amount  of 
time  it  saves  me  alone." 

The  SUMMER  COURSE  will  be 
given  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University. 

J *  •  A  nnn tree 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 


•>i 


‘11, 


9208  Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York  City 


AA: 


The  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music 

JOHN  B.  CALVERT,  D.  D.,  President  (The  Metropolitan  College  of  Music) 

212  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City 


Special  Summer  Session,  June  24th  to  August  2d. 

Unusual  advantages  for  teachers. 

27th  Season  Begins  October  1st. 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean. 


INCORPORATE!)  1900 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 


College  of  Music  304  s- WABASH  AVE 


American  Conservatory 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
K.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prest. 


Normal  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
School  of  Fine  Arfs 


Offers  unequaled  advantages  for  the  thorough  assimilation 
of  music  at  a  very  low  cost.  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin 
and  other  Orchestral  Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 
Special  attention  given  to  Public  School  work,  hence  this 
is  a  Superior  School  for  Supervisors.  Many  well-paying 
positions  open  to  our  graduates.  Write  lor  circular  con¬ 
taining  particulars,  rates,  etc.  Address 


Dr.  J,  E.  Ament,  Prin. ,  Pa.  State  Normal  or 

ii,  Mus.r  “ 


Hamlin  E.  Cogswell, 


,  M.,  Director,  Box  A,  Indiana,  Pa. 


►•HOME  STUDY- 


HARMONY 

COUNTERPOINT 

COMPOSITION 


HAND  CULTURE 
PIANO  TECHNIQUE 
OTHER  SUBJECTS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 
Eight  years'  work. 

E.  F.  MURKS,  230  W.  75th  St.,  New  York 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 


Training  school  for  supervisors  of  music. 
Voice  culture,  sight-reading,  ear-training,  har¬ 
mony,  form,  music  history,  chotus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold 
important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal 
schools. 


POTSDAM.  N.  Y. 


MASON  METHOD 


BESSIE  MORGAN 

Pianist — Instruction 

This  is  tooertify  that  Miss  Bessie 
Morgan  has  unusual  musical  talent 
and  ability  and  tact  as  a  teacher, 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 


recommend  her. 


Studios  50  Jefferson  Ave. 
Jersey  City  Heights,  N,  J, 


Moyer’s  Music  School 


18*0— 19 in 


338.00  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  Fine  healthful 
place  to  combine  Study  of  Music  and  Vacation. 
Terms  open  May  1st.,  June  and  July. 


For  particulars  address 

MISS  ANNA  J.  MOYER, 

Snyder  Co.,  Freeburg,  Pa. 


Every  Girl 


ought  to  possess  ‘ ‘  that  true  culture  of  un- 
purchasable  value  in  society " — a  musical 
education.  Every  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
or  sing  well. 

But  unfortunately  the  musical  instruction  given 
by  the  average  teacher  will  not  fit  you  to  play 
or  sing  artistically — will  not  give  you  the  de¬ 
sired  accomplishment.  What  you  need  is  a 
Scientific  musical  education  —  the  Combs 
Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music  kind — the 
kind  that  will  not  only  enable  you  to  play  or 
sing  artistically,  but  will  give  you  a  profession 
as  well  to  fall  back  on,  if  necessary. 

The  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  Philadelphia,  teaches  all  branches  of 
music  ;  is  •  in  its  twenty-seventh  year ;  can 
accomodate  2500  pupils ;  the  largest  Con¬ 
servatory  except  one  in  the  United  States ;  has 
a  faculty  of  fifty-five  teachers;  confers  degrees; 
has  dormitories  for  young  women  ;  reciprocal 
relations  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
the  only  Conservatory  in  the  world  giving  a 
written  guarantee  to  refund  tuition  money  if 
instruction  is  not  satisfactory.  Our  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  65  page  year  book  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Twenty-fifth  season.  Unsurpassed  Faculty  of  seventy.  Course  of  study  thorough  and  modern. 
Superior  Teacher’s  Training  department,  Public  School  Music.  -  Unrivaled  free  advantages. 


SUIV1IVIER  NORMAL  SESSION 


of  five  weeks,  from  June  24th  to  July  27th,  1912.  Lectures  and  Recitals  by  eminent  artists  and 
educators.  Terms  moderate. 


Catalog  and  special  booklet  mailed  free. 


JOHN  J.  HA  TTSTAED  7,  President. 


F.  H.  SHEPARD 


Author  of  ‘‘Harmony  Simplified”  (15th  ed.), 
Piano  Touch,  etc. 


HOME  STUDY  COURSES.  Also  condensed  Personal  Courses 
for  Teachers  and  Students  in  PIANO  AND  HARMONY 


Educationally  Valuable 
Booklet  Free. 


Address,  Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 


BRENAU  COLLEGE -CONSERVATORY,  SUMMER  SESSION 


Summer  Session  begins  June  27th#>  Equipment  the  mo^l  elegant  in  the  South.  Location 
among  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  a  famous  health  and  pleasure  resort.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  tired  teacher  or  student  to  re^t,  and  for  the  ambitious  to  continue  ^iudy  under 
favorable  conditions.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in  Music,  Expression  and  Domestic  Science. 
Chautauqua  affords  splendid  entertainment.  Brenau  graduates  are  in  great  demand  as  teachers. 

Write  for  full  information  and  catalogue .  Address :  2 


BRENAU  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY,  Gainesville,  Ga.  Box  11 


Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times  — Take  my 

Normal  Correspondence  Course 


In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand 
Culture,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Address,  JOHN  ORTH,  Steiner!  Hall,  BOSTON 


Dunning  System 


OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 
_  _  STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Dunning  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
masters  of  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning  class  of 
seventy-two  in  six  months.  Teachers  are  proving  every  aay  that  it  pas  s,  Musically ,  Artistically ,  and 
Financially ,  to  take  the  Dunning  System,  for  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  Leschetizky ,  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePachmann,  Gabrilowitsch .  Dr. 
Mason,  Johanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 

MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  1  I  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  "TEK 


9* 


Beautifies  the  Touch 
Strengthens  Fingers 
Makes  Velocity  Easy 
Improves  the  Memory 

YOU  NEED 


IT 


Send  for  Illustr  ated  Catalog 

THE  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  CO. 

42  West  76th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Summer  School,  1912 


Send  for 
Information  to 


MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

Also  for  catalog  of  Virgil  Publications,  bright  and  attractive  for  grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


The  Piano  Pedals 


How,  When  and  Where  to  Use  Them 
By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Price,  $1.25  Net 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETTLDE 


WESTERN  SCHOOLS 


Mrs.  Stacey  Williams 

The  Eminent  Teacher  of  Singing 

In  Chicago  During  Summer  of  1912 


The  unprecedented  success  of  last  summer’s 
session  has  determined  her  to  remain  in  Chicago 
the  coming  season. 

Pupils  taught  from  the  rudiments  of  tone  pro¬ 
duction  to  artistic  finish  for  a  professional  career. 

For  terms  and  particulars  -write  direct  to 


MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 


Please  mention  “  The  Etude" 

Suite  405-406  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  DRAKE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ORCHESTRAL  ROUTINE  FOR  SOLOISTS 


FULL 


D.  6tti  Floor  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

011  MINNIE  EATON  BE AUMONT— Soprano 

HARRY  R.  DETWEILER— Piano,  Theory  AURORA  ARNOLD  CRAIG— Contralto 

SARA  MACADAM  COOKE— Piano,  Theory  KATE  COHEN—  Voice  and  Accompaniment 

EARL  R.^mAKE^rofln-l.lreotoh  BLANCHE  BLOOD,  Violin-Associate  Director 


Summer  School  foi*  Teachers 

Color  Music  System 


For  terms,  dates,  place,  and  other  particulars, 
address 


HUGHEY  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Musical  Art  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS 


MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 


Summer  School  at  Epworth  Heights,  Ludington-on-the-Lake-Michigan,  July  8th  to  August  31st 

/'-'i  c  +  „L„rc  onj  cf  nrlpn  ts  of  all  erades  Unusual  advantages  for  children.  Ideal  location  for  bum  me  r 
study^comW ned^fth  by  members  of  ^Faculty  and  advanced  students.  For  fail 

information  address  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts,  630  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


Caruthers  School  of  Piano 


JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS,  Director 

Announces  a  Summer  Training  Course  for  Piano  Teachers 


Technic  and  Ear  Training  Classes  i  "H  a,r™  "y,  ERS™  WALD°  McCRFA 

Lectures  given  by  JULIA  LOIS  CARU  1  HLKb 

EVERY  STUDENT  RECEIVING  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 

Miss  Caruthers  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  “Piano  Technic 
for  Children”  and  her  methods  have  wide  recognition  and  acceptance.  I  his 
course  meets  the  needs  of  teachers  seeking  a  system  capable  of  bringing  to  the 
highest  development  the  inherent  ability  of  the  child. 

July  1st  to  July  26th,  1912 

Send  for  circular  outlining  course  of  study. 

724  Fine  Arts  Building,  -  --  --  --  -  Chicago 


N.  J.  COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 


The  most  Novel,  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Lecture-recitals  upon 
the  American  Platform. 

Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges,  Lyceums 

and  Societies. 

The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “  Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell,’’  Mr.  Cot ey  s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer's  own  endorsement,  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

For  information,  address 


38  WOODWARD  TERRACE.  Detroit,  Mich. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 


(Formerly  the  Episcopal  Conservatory) 

4205  GRAND  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

.  Affiliated  wifh  Victoria  College  of  Music,  London,  England 


Unsurpassed  faculty  of  instructors  In  all  departments  of  Music  and  Art.  Especial  training  for  Public 
■SclKHil^Supervisors.  boak,)1Nq  school  for  music  students  in  Chicago,  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  boulevards  in  the  city. 


Season  Opened 
Thursday.  Sept.  7,  1911 


MRS.  ESTELLA  TRANSOM 
PRESIDENT 


IOWA^S  LEADING  MUSICAL 


INSTITUTION 

MIDWESTERN  &°uNs?c 

DANIEL  BONUS,  President 

Superior  faculty  of  instructors  in  all  departments  Pupils 
—  Write  for  catalog. 


may  enter  at  any  time. 


263-276  K.  P.  Block, 


Des  Moines,  la. 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
Theory. 


MARY  C. 

Art  of  Singing. 


DES  MOINES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
K-  P-  Block  :  :  :  =  Des  Moines.  Iowa 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of 
development—  D'  Israeli. 


Music  Education 

Summer  Normals 


CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Principal 
_  -  ,  a  ( June  (last  week) 

Portland,  Oregon,  {  and  July 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  •  >  \  and  August 

Announcements  on  Application 


Address:  MRS.  CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Secretary, 
Box  84  Teachers’  College, 

Columbia  University.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS 

Organize 

YOUR  SUIVIIVIER  CLASS 

Under  the 

INTER-STATE  SYSTEM 

Encourages  pupils  to  study  through  the  whole  year 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.,  Steinway  Hall,  Chicago 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 


Gertrude  Radie-Paradis 
Director 


Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 


Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


HERMAN 


r-DEVRIES^ 


Formerly  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  Grand  Opera  and  Opera 
Comique. 


518-528  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  Ill- 


Students  for  voice  culture  and  opera 
coaching.  Concerts  to  be  given  by 
pupils  in  Music  Hall.  Opera  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Illinois  Theatre. 


MRS.  HERMAN  DEVRIES,  Assistant 


tg)EFFA  ELLIS 


Keyboard  harmony 

and  105  Eartraining 
Exercises  enable  students  of 
all  grades  to  easily  and  rapidly 
spell,  write,  hear  and  play  all 
kinds  of  chord  combinations, 
resolutions  and  modulations. 
Write 


Effa  Ellis  Illustrated  Music  School 


203-4-5-6  Boston  Store  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 


.  D.  A.  CLIPPI 


YVTLL  hold  his  usual  summer  t< 
*  v  singers  and  vocal  teachers, 
ning  July  first  and  ending  August 
The  full  course  includes  ten  pr 
lessons,  ten  class  lessons  in  tht 
classics,  ten  class  lessons  in  eart 
and  analysis,  and  five  lectures 
voice.  Lessons  in  conducting,  te 
conferences,  etc.  Send  for  c 


Address,  D.  A.  CLIPPING 
410  Kimball  Hall,  - 


SUCCESS  NUMBER 

First  is  ithe  case  of 
teacher — young  forty  year 
had  had  only  a  very  meag 
training  and  he  had  not 
to  continue  his  studies 
winter.  The  summer  wa 
salvation,  the  only  escap 
life  of  mediocrity.  Conse 
taught  all  winter,  taugl 
rising  at  five  in  the  rr 
travel  several  miles  in  the 
a  freight  train  in  order  to 
school.  That  summer  foi 
a  good  summer  .school 
hard.  The  next  winter, 
his  superior  knowledge, 
that  his  income  increased 

The  next  summer  fou 
another  summer  school, 
only  forty  days  in  lengtl 
what  those  forty  days  me 
after  his  winter  of  the  hs 
of  work!  To-day  he  is  < 
most  successful  men  in  1 
sion  and,  in  addition  to 
large  fortune,  has  been  tin 
helping  thousands  of  othe 


SUCCESS  NUMBER 

The  writer  knows  of  ai 
which  is  perhaps  quite  as 
as  it  brings  out  the  fact  t 
son  was  doubtless  right 
said,  “Discontent  is  the  W£ 
reliance.”  It  was  the 
young  organist  who  th 
natural  cleverness  and  goi 
was  able  to  hold  an  ex 
fine  organ  position  in  ; 
city.  The  position  paid 
salary  for  a  man  of  his  ; 
had  in  addition  a  numbi 


Cranberry  Piano 


GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERR’ 

SUMMER  TRAINING  COl 
TEACHERS - FAELTEN 

Booklet  CARNEGIE  IIALL» 


Summer  School  Advei 

The  etude 

Is  Indispensable  to  a  Success! 

Use  the  May,  June  and  J 

Forms  close  April  5ti 
SPECIALLY  LOW  I 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


THE  ETUDE 


3 


bools 


— 

limner  Normal  Institute 

S.  D.  HAHN,  Director 

bzig,  Germany ,  and  New  York  City 

Loss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Special  Courses  in 

the  Art  of  Teaching 
Piano, Violin, Harmony, 
Theory.  Ear  Training 
and  Public  School 
Music  for  Progressive 
Teachers. 

'able  Talks  on  Teaching  Problems, 
Studies  and  Pieces.  Certificates  to 
sfully  completing  the  course. 

TERM  BEGINS  JUNE  10 


pupils  in  the  wealthiest 
1  the  city. 

mer  approached  the  matter 
jmmer  vacation  was  dis- 
a  little  club  at  which  some 
sicians  took  their  luncheons, 
tost  of  the  musicians  de¬ 
spend  their  summer  at  a 
rt  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
e  fishing  was  especially 
ten  our  young  friend  an- 
hat  he  had  decided  to  stay 
ty  and  study  all  summer 
mous  old  organist  the  club 
poked  fun  at  him.  There 
ne  sequel  to  a  story  like 
1  young  man  is  now  one  of 
g  organists  of  his  city  and 
organists  are  wondering 
Larth  he  did  it.” 

UMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

TO-DAY 

.tely  many  summer  schools 
:onducted  with  great  suc- 
iburban  and  in  rural  dis- 
'his,  of  course,  has  the 
of  combining  a  vacation 
ntry  with  music  study.  In 
our  large  cities  nowadays 
free  summer  musical  at- 
‘which  are  particularly  en- 
the  student  who  during  the 
obliged  to  live  in  a  city  or 
re  orchestral  concerts  are 
What  could  be  more 
than  listening  to  a  great 
in  a  beautiful  park,  amid 
*ers  and  birds.  Is  there 
ler  that  Summer  Music 
Success  Study  in  the  case 
’  ambitious  music  students  ? 


\W  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

R-  KROEGER,  Director 
Gilding,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

School  Especially  for  Teachers 

Send  for  circular 


LLIAM  BEARD 

as  a  concert  artist  every  season,  and 
ired  in  leading  baritone  roles  in  a  num- 
i  >pera  roles  will  conduct  a 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

lents,  professionals  and  teachers,  from 
o  August  3,  1912,  at  410  S.  Michigan 
•°*  bend  for  illustrated  announcement. 


[“The  Maximum  Effect  with 
\The  Minimum  Effort ” 

“Harmonious  Development  of  the 
Technical,  Theoretical  and 
Artistic  Elements  of  Music.” 

UP  TO  DATE  METHODS 
Short, condensed  course  for  PIANO  TEACHERS. 
ONLY  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 
TO  BE  ACCEPTED. 

GUSTAV  L.  BECKER 

Studio  8,  Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City 

N.  B. — Mr.  Becker  has  of  late  years  gained  prominence  as 
l’ianist,  Teacher,  Lecturer,  Writer  and  Composer.  A  large 
number  of  his  former  pupils  are  now  themselves  successful 
teachers  and  performers. 


Frederic  W.  Root 


WILL  HOLD  A  TEN 
DAY  SESSION  OF 

NORMAL  WORK 

-  FOR 

Teachers  of  Singing' 

JULY  8—18 

The  plans,  devises,  classifica¬ 
tions,  gradings,’  illustrations, 
material,  etc.,  given  by  Mr. 
Root  are  from  an  unusually 
wide  experience  in  Europe 
and  America. 


Send  for  Circular 

Kimball  Hall,  -  -  Chicago 


Marx  E.  Oberndorfer 

PIANIST 

Accompanist  Coach 


Stereopticon  Musicales  in 
conjunction  with  Anne 
Shaw  Faulkner 

FINE  ARTS  BLDG.  :  :  :  CHICAGO 


FANNIE 

Bloomfield  Zeisler 

Now  playing  in  Europe 

First  appearances  with  Nikisch  at 
the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  and 
Berlin  Philharmonic 

Address  all  mail  to 

5749  Woodlawn  Avenue,  :  :  Chicago 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

A  University  Professional  School,  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  either  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  as  an  element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago’s  most  attractive  suburb. 

I.  Course  in  Applied  Music,  leading  to 

the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Music. 

II.  Course  in  Theory  and  History  of 

Music,  leading  to  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Music. 

III.  Post  Graduate  Course. 

IV.  Literary-Musical  Course. 

V.  Course  in  Public  School  Music 

Methods. 

VI.  Normal  Course  in  Piano  Methods. 

Courses  I,  II  and  V  include  literary  studies  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy  without  extra  expense. 

A  thorough  Preparatory  Department  is  maintained. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  advantages  supe¬ 
rior.  Send  for  detailed  descriptions  of  courses  and  book 
of  Evanston  views. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Evanston,  Ill. 


WESTERN  SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM  H.  PONTIUS,  Director  Department  of  Muslo.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art 

TIIE  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  MAKE  THE 

12.„  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  Mlnnfiannls 
Eighth  si.,  s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  ”lis’ 

TIIE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  TIIE  NORTHWEST 
SUMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  WEEKS  OPENS  JUNE  10th,  1912 

Courses  in  all  branches  ofMu&ir,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  In  standard  to  similar 
courses  given  in  European  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty-four.  Eaoh  department  under  Masters  of 
wide  reputation.  Recital  Hall  seating  500.  Two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  School 
open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  E. 


ROSSETTER  G. 

Composition  and  Theory 
Musical  Lectures 

MRS.  FANNIE  L.  G. 

Plano 

Special  Work  for  Teachers 
Studio:  721  Fine  Arts  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


COLE 


nteenth  Season 


(Piano-Musicianship) 

A  School  for  Earnest  Students.  Catalogue  Upon  Application 

f  Directors 


HARMON  H.  WATT 
ELEANOR  F.  GODFREY  \ 


KIMBALL  HALL 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


CLARE  OSBORNE  REED,  Director 


PIANO  s  VOICE  :  VIOLIN  :  THEORY  :  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 
Public  School  Class  Limited  on  Account  oi  Practice  School.  Pupils  now  Booking  for  1912-1 3-1 4 
For  information  in  detail  address,  A.  L.  QUEALY,  Registrar,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

FRANCIS  L.  YORKE,  M.A.,  Director 

FINEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  TIIE  WE8T 

87th  Year 


Among  the  Faculty  are 
found : 

Francis  L.  Yorke,  Piano: 
H.  C.  Pease,  Vocal; 
Herbert  Milliken,  Vi’olfn; 
Mrs.AliceSpeucer  Dennis 
Public  School  Music  ; 
Mrs.  K.  C.  Margah, 
Public  School  Drawing. 

Students  may  enter  at 
any  time.  Dormitory 
in  conjunction. 

Address  Secretary  for 
Catalog;  Speoial  Catalog, 
Publio  School  Music. 
JAMES  H.  BELL,  630 
Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


SIXTY- SECOND  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  Public 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Course 
for  Piano  Teachers,  Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wi». 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Founded  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  ARTISTRY 

Piano,  GEORGIA  KOBER.  President;  MAURICE  ROSENFELD;  Organ  and  Theory,  WALTER 
KELLER.  Director;  Vocal.  WM.  A.  WILLETT;  Violin.  BERNHARD  L1STEMANN;  and  others 
For  catalogue  address  L.  F.  GETCHELL,  Business  Manager,  ::  Room  711,  410  South  Michigan  Avenue 


Arthur  Beresford 

Bass  Baritone 

Author,  “Hints  To  Vocal  Students*9 
STUDIO 

72  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


STUDY  MUSIC  IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
No.  185^  Fourth  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 

N.  W.  Normal  School  of  Music  and  Art 

INCORPORATED 

No  need  to  go  East  to  study.  Our  graduates  are 
teachers  or  artists.  Piano  and  Harmony  Lessons  by 
Correspondence.  Certificates  and  Degrees  Con- 
f erred.  /■•  PARTIN,  Mas.  Dir.,  (Pupil  of  i>r  Wm. 
Mason)  Director.  ROY  MARION  WHEELER,  Secretary. 


Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music 

FREDERIC  L.  ABEL,  General  Manager 
!2th  season  began  Sept.  5th.  This  Institution  stands  for  the  best  in  Music.  Faculty  and 
Students  concerts,  during  the  year,  enables  pupils  to  present  their  best  efforts. 

Among  the  faculty  are  fouud — Archibald  (’.  Jackson,  Vocal:  Victor  Rcnham,  Piano;  May  Leggett 
Abel,  Violin;  William  Ynnch,  Violin;  Frederick  L.  Abel, ’Cello;  N.  4.  Corey,  Organ;  Harriett  Petry, 
Public  School  Music.  For  catalog  address,  Huoh  H.  Johnson,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Washington  Avenue  and 
Park  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Dana’s  Musical  Institute,  Warren,  Ohio 

Forty-fourth  year.  Six  departments.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily 
and  private.  All  instructions  individual.  Separate  buildings  for  practice  and  residence. 
Modern  dormitories  (new).  Incorporated.  Confers  degrees.  Healthful  location.  Pure 
water.  Send  for  64-page  catalogue,  blue  book,  and  historical  sketch,  to 

WILLIAM  H.  DANA.  R.A.M.,  President. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when. addressing  our  advertisers. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC  ESTABLISHED  1867. 

Miss  Clara  Baur.  Directress. 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  During  The  Summer 
Elocution-MUSIC -Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  idea!  for  Summer  study. 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CHICAGO  PIANO  COLLEGE 


THE  ETUDE 


I  EASIER  GRADE 
PIANO 
COLLECTIONS 


STANDARD  COMPOSITIONS 
Graded  and  compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews 

Six  Volumes  :  Seven  Grades 

The  popularity  of  this  course  is  due  to  its  un¬ 
limited  adaptability.  At  any  stage  of  the 
pupil's  progress  some  one  volume  of  the  course 
can  be  used  with  the  greatest  benefit ;  and 
since  the  course  is  planned  to  promote  sound 
musicianship,  its  use  will  afford  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  In  single  vol¬ 
umes,  each  SO  cents. 

STANDARD  GRADED  PIECES 
Three  volumes  covering  six  grades 
By  W.  S.  B.  Mathews 

No  better,  more  instructive  and  more  music¬ 
ally  attractive  course  than  these  Standard 
Graded  Pieces  in  conjunction  with  the  compil¬ 
er’s  Standard  Graded  Studies  can  be  devised. 
Better  to  dispense  with  unskilled  experimenta¬ 
tion  which  results  in  disappointment,  and 
accept  the  greater  and  surer  results  which  fol¬ 
low  the  use  of  this  widely  imitated  but  un¬ 
equaled  course.  By  volume,  $1.00  each. 
Write,  and  see  this  collection. 

FIRST  SONATINAS 

A  volume  of  easy,  complete  sonatinas  and 
movements  in  the  sonatina  and  related  forms. 
Modern  and  classic  composers  are  represented 
in  their  most  pleasing  and  melodious  inspira¬ 
tions.  Musically  and  practically  a  work  of 
great  value,  affording  preparation  for  the  study 
of  the  easier  classics.  Price  SO  cents. 

MUSICAL  POEMS 

Original  Melodies  with  Appropriate  Verses 
By  Octavla  Hudson 

Fourteen  little  tone  poems  that  aim  to  en¬ 
liven  the  imagination.  Wholesome  and  joyous, 
light  and  graceful,  these  little  pieces,  with 
their  witty  texts,  are  bound  to  cultivate  a  love 
for  music  in  any  child.  For  the  teacher  of 
children  this  work  is  unsurpassed.  Price  SO 
cents. 

TUNES  and  RHYMES  FOR  THE 
PLAYROOM 
By  Geo.  L.  Spalding 

Here's  a  help  for  the  teacher  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  or  any  class  of  young  pupils.  Fourteen 
mirth-provoking  little  selections  (that  may  be 
sung  or  played,  or  both  together) ,  accompanied 
by  amusing  ditties  set  to  melodies  fanciful  and 
pleasing.  A  volume  full  of  evident  excellence 
ot  the  small  price  of  50  cents. 

CHILDHOOD  DAYS 

Instructive  Duets  by  Dr.  Hans  Harthan 

A  collection  of  easy  duets  adapted  for  sight 
reading  and  initial  practice  in  ensemble  play¬ 
ing.  Arranged  for  the  pupil's  playing  of  either 
the  Primo  or  the  Secondo,  to  familiarize  him 
with  both  clefs.  Progressive,  melodious  and 
interesting.  Price  50  cents. 

A  YEAR  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHILD 

Twelve  Little  Four-Hand  Pieces 
By  P.  Baschinsky 

An  attractive  volume  of  original  pieces, 
named  respectively  after  the  months  of  the 
year,  that  offers  elementary  four-hand  material 
in  its  most  interesting  and  pleasing  form. 
Catchy  verses  accompany  each  piece.  Price 
75  cents. 

24  PIECES  FOR  SMALL  HANDS 
By  H.  Engelmann 

When  you  are  looking  for  pieces  in  which 
the  practical  and  the  pleasing  are  happily 
associated,  don't  overlook  this  volume,  for  it 
is  better  than  many  and  equal  to  any.  Fit  for 
the  first  and  second  grades.  A  volume  full  of 
musical  goodness  at  the  low  price  of  50  cents. 

FIRST  DANCE  ALBUM 

Twenty-six  pieces  representing  all  dance 
forms.  Easy  and  suitable  for  all  dance  occa¬ 
sions.  A  remarkable  collection  bound  to  please 
at  but  50  cents. 

FIRST  PARLOR  PIECES 

Thirty-four  characteristic  selections  antici¬ 
pating  every  possible  need  for  instructive  and 
interesting  pieces.  No  mistake  will  be  made 
in  recommending  this  collection  for  pupils  in 
the  second  year.  Price  50  cents. 

30  MELODIOUS  PIECES  FOR 
FOUR  HANDS 

By  Carl  Kolling 

As  an  aid  in  developing  steadiness  and  re¬ 
pose,  the  value  of  duet  playing  cannot  be 
overrated.  This  collection  furnishes  thirty 
melodious  pieces,  written  in  rll  keys  and  with¬ 
in  the  compass  of  five  tones.  Suitable  for  the 
second  and  third  vears.  In  two  books,  each, 
$1.00. 
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One  Hundred  Folk  Songs  of  All  Na¬ 
tions.  Edited  by  Granville  Bantock.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
Price,  $1.50,  paper.  Cloth,  $2.50.  175 

pages. 

This  new  work  is  one  of  the  sixty  vol¬ 
umes  published  in  “The  Musicians’  Li¬ 
brary.”  It  will  surely  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  the  entire  series.  The 
songs,  as  might  be  expected,  are  arranged 
with  exceptional  appropriateness  by  the 
distinguished  English  composer,  Granville 
Bantock.  For  the  most  part  they  have 
been  wisely  selected,  and  the  collection 
as  a  whole  is  a  very  desirable  one.  Forty- 
seven  nations,  or  national  divisions,  are 
made  in  this  collection.  Starting  with 
Sally  in  Our  Alley,  the  series  takes  us 
on  a  kind  of  vocal  trip  around  the  world 
via  the  Suez  Canal  through  Asia,  and 
finally  sets  us  down  in  U.  S.  A.  with 
Dixie  ringing  in  our  ears.  Everywhere 
one  notes  the  good  sense  of  the  able 
musician  at  the  head  of  this  personally 
conducted  tour.  Never  once  has  Mr. 
Bantock  tried  to  make  London  more 
Cockney,  Paris  more  Parisian,  nor 
Turkey  more  Oriental.  Veracity  has 
been  the  aim  throughout.  The  Turkish 
song  is  a  gem  which  should  inspire  early 
piety  and  total  abstinence.  The  ability 
to  sing  it  through  twice  in  succession 
should  entitle  any  one  to  admission  to 
a  White  Ribbon  Society.  Mr.  Bantock 
says  in  his  excellent  descriptive  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  work:  “In  singing  this 
( Charki  Hidja ")  the  notes  are  run  one 
into  another,  a  definite  tone  being  hardly 
aiscernable.  A  strong  nasal  inflection 
should  be  used  by  the  vocalist  who  de¬ 
sires  to  render  the  music  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  near  as  possible  the  original 
effect.” .  The  effect  is  horrible  enough  to 
Occidental  cars  without  Mr.  Bantock’s 
suggestions,  but  this,  as  well  as  several 
other  Oriental  numbers,  form  the  most 
unique  and  fascinating  portion  of  the 
work.  If  they  only  served  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  orderliness  of  the 
West  and  the  disorder  of  the  East  they 
would  be  well  worth  investigating.  To 
select  this  material  wisely  and  then  to  ar¬ 
range  accompaniments  to  please  the  easily 
satisfied  amateur  as  well  as  the  lofty 
connoiseur,  who  has  schooled  himself  to 
make  the  most  extravagant  and  exacting 
demands  upon  the  editor’s  musicianship, 
is  no  easy  task,  and  a  man  of  less  ability 
than  Mr.  Bantock  would  surely  have 
failed.  Any  one  who  notes  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  pianoforte  parts  of 
Sally  in  Our  Alley,  Varadi's  Highways, 
Neath  the  Shadow  of  a  Tree,  or  even  the 
apparently  indigenous  but  really  artfully 
contrived  two-part  canon  in  the  Chinese 
Jasmin-Flower,  will  readily  realize  the 
charm  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 


EIGHTY-FIVE  MUSICIANS 


1911 — October  13  ::  ::  April  13 — 1912 


Photo  hy  Haeseler 

CARL  POHLIG,  Conductor 


pOR  the  twelfth  Season,  the  fifth  under  the  baton 
of  Mr.  Pohli£,  the  25  Afternoon  and  25  Even¬ 
ing  Symphonic  Concerts  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Philadelphia,  present  a  virtuoso  leader,  supported  by  a 
superbly  balanced  Orchestra  in  a  series  of  programs, 
unequalled  for  interest  and  cumulative  artistic  effect. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

March  22-23: . WAGNER  PROGRA 

March  29-30:  .  .  .  Mme.  GERVILLE-REACHE,  Contral 

April  12-13:  (Closing  Concerts)  .  .  REQUEST  PROGRA 

Business  Office,  1314  Pennsylvania  Building. 


Get  a  Note  of 
Cheer  Into 
Your  Furniture 


The  home  that  is  dusted  with  Liquid 
Veneer  presents  no  discords  to  the  eye. 
Everything  has  a  tone  of  harmony,  a  note 
of  cheer,  an  added  touch  of  beauty.  There 
are  no  laborious  studies  to  pursue,  and  no 
paint-brush  exercises  to  learn  when  you 


Dust  With 


mm  mm 


A  cheese  cloth  duster  moistened  with  it.  accompanied  by  a 
simple  dusting  movement  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  instantly 
remove  all  dust,  marks,  scratches,  and  restore  the  original 
beautiful  finish  to  chairs,  tables,  the  piano,  woodwork,  metal¬ 
work.  hardwood  floors  and  finishes  of  gilt,  ebony,  enamel  and 
lacquer. 

After  using  Liquid  Veneer  once,  and  seeing  the  wonderful 
results,  you’ll  exclaim  “Encore!  ”  and  will  neverdust  without 
it.  To  learn  what  a  real  wonder-worker  Liquid  Veneer  is, 
write  today  for  free  trial  bottle. 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY. 
238-D  Liquid  Veneer  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Use  HOME  OIL  for  every  lubricating  purpose  inside  and 
outside  the  home _ 
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THE  YOUNG  DUET  PLAYERS 


A  New  Easy  Four-Hand  Album  Compiled 


Price 


By  DR.  HANS  HARTHAN 


50  cents 


This  collection  of  easy  duets,  all  of  which  were  either  specially  arranged  or  composed,  is  particularly  adapted  for  sight  reading 
and  for  elementary  drill  in  ensemble  playing.  This  volume  ftiay  therefore  be  used  to  follow  Hurthan’s  ‘‘Childhood  Days,"  Koel- 
ling's  “Teacher  and  Pupil"  or  Low's  *  Teacher  and  Pupil."  In  these  duets  the  pupil  may  play  either  primo  or  secoudo,  a  very 
decided  advantage.  The  vapious  numbers  are  carefully  graded,  varied  as  to  style,  key  and  rhythm,  and  generally  attractive. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO., 

1712  Chestnut  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Photogravure  Musical  Pictures 

Titles 


Post-Victorian  Music.  By  Charles  L. 
Graves.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  London  Spectator  is  known  the 
world  over  as  the  organ  of  sturdy  con¬ 
servatism,  and  as  this  work  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  originally  published  in  its 
columns,  the  book  naturally  does  not  seek 
to  startle  us  with  Shavian  epigrams.  Mr. 
Graves  has  managed  to  provide  some  en¬ 
tertaining  reading.  Fssays  upon  such 
subjects  as  Antoinette  Sterling.  August 
Manns  and  London  Concert  Halls  would 
naturally  not  appeal  much  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  audience.  There  are,  however,  other 
essays  upon  Brahms,  Stockhausen,  The 
Cult  of  the  Lied  and  other  subjects  of 
broader  interest  which  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  every  one. 
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Harmony 
Franz  Liszt 
Visions  of  Wagner 
Mozart  at  Salzburg 
Schubert: 

TheMaid  of 
the  Mill 


Beethoven: 

The  Approaching 
Storm 


Portraits 


Schumann 

Schubert 

Chopin 

Rubinstein 

Liszt 

Prices,  each, 
25  cts. 

Hand  Colored, 
75  cts. 


FRANZ  LISZT 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.  -  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
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MUSICAL 

HISTORY 

THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF 
MUSIC 

A  First  History  for  Students  at  all  Ages 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

This  series  of  forty  story-lessons  has  been 
|  remarkably  successful  because  of  several 
'  characteristics  possessed  by  no  other  book. 
!  Some  of  these  are:  (1)  Greatest  possible 
I  simplicity  and  understandability.  (2)  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  ltssons  to  suit  the  actual 
needs  of  teachers  and  students.  (3)  Text 
written  in  an  engaging  and  entertaining 
manner,  leading  the  reader  to  forget  that 
)  it  is  a  text-book.  (4)  Ali  foreign  and 
technical  terms  self-pronounced  and  clearly 
defined.  (5)  Abundant  illustrations,  mu¬ 
sical  and  pictorial.  (6)  Historical  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  present-day  pianists,  violin¬ 
ists  and  composers  of  standard  teaching 
pieces,  matter  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
musical  history.  (7)  Map  of  musical  Eu¬ 
rope  and  musual  chart.  (8)  Entire  book 
prepared  by  a  teacher  who  has  based  the 
work  upon  actual  teaching  experience. 

Few  publications  o'  the  kind  have  met 
.  with  more  enthusiastic  approval  from  the 
press  and  from  professional  musicians. 
Among  those  who  have  praised  this  work 
highly  are  W.  H.  Sherwood,  L.  C.  Elson, 
H.  T.  Finck,  E.  M.  Bowman,  Emil  Sauer, 
Arthur  Foote,  Maud  Powell,  I.  Philipp. 

Any  teacher  may  start  a  class  in  musical 
history  at  once,  without  previous  experience 
in  teaching  the  subject,  as  the  Standard 
History  includes  full  lists  of  questions  (400 
in  all).  It  is  also  invaluable  for  “self- 
help”  students,  and  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
book  for  music  lovers  who  realize  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  musical  his¬ 
tory  will  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  music  they  hear,  but  who 
hesitate  attempting  to  study  lengthy  or  in¬ 
volved  musical  histories. 

Price,  S  1 .25 


PIANOFORTE  MUSIC 

Its  History,  with  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Critical  Estimates  of  its 
Greatest  Masters 

By  JOHN  C.  FILLMORE 

The  best  one  of  its  kind  in  English.  It 
groups  the  composers  of  pianoforte  music 
'  and  their  works  into  their  natural  epochs, 
defining  these  epochs  according  to  their 
characteristics.  It  gives  a  lucid  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  on  which  these  char¬ 
acteristics  depend,  and  a  clear  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  lives  of  all  the  greatest 
f.  composers  and  their  works. 

_ Price,  SI. 50 _ 

A  concise  chronological  history  ofthe 

Chief  Musicians  and  Musical  Events 

From  1380  to  1904 

With  introduction,  History  of  Music  in  a 

Nutshell. 

By  C.  EDCARTON  LOWE 
Price,  25  Cents 

LESSONS  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY 

By  JOHN  COMFORT  FILLMORE 

A  comprehensive  outline  of  musical  his¬ 
tory  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  time ;  especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  literary  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  work  has  been  adopted  in  most  of 
the  important  schools  and  conservatories. 

Indispensable  to  every  music  pupil  and 
to  everybody  else  who  wishes  to  be  intelli¬ 
gent  about  music. 

Price,  $1.50 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY 

By  DANIEL  BLOOMFIELD 

,r  This  useful  work  contains  brief  mention, 
in  chronological  order,  of  every  event  in 
musical  history,  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
It  will  form  a  useful  adjunct,  in  the  nature 
of  a  ready  reference  book,  to  any  musical 
history.  It  should  be  in  the  bands  of  ail 
music  students  and  teat  hers  and  a  copy 
should  be  found  in  every  library.  The  book 
is  gotten  up  compactly  in  neat  and  substan¬ 
tial  form. 

Price,  25  Cents 


A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

By  W.  J.  BALTZELL 

I  Comprehensive— Concise— Practical 

Contributed  chapters  by  teachers  and 
writers  of  experience  and  authority  in  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  history  of  music. 

The  plan  of  the  book  centers  attention 
upon  the  evolution  of  music,  every  great 
master  being  placed  according  to  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  art  and  his  influence  on  subse¬ 
quent  development. 

Pedagogic  features  of  great  value  are: 
Arrangement  in  lessons  of  moderate  length, 
questions  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  review, 
helps,  suggestions  for  independent  work  and 
L  fading,  reference  lists,  pronouncing  index, 
|  illustrations,  paragraph  headings.  Prominent 
I  names,  terms,  etc.,  in  large  type. 

Price,  $1.75 

|  Mull  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I  ‘  °‘ our  works  sent  on  inspection  to  responsible  persons. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  -  Philadelphia,  P*. 
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What  Others  Say 

“We  are  aSvertised  by  our  loving  friends.” 

Shakespeare. 

' w:v-. 

The  “Studies  by  Subathill”  are  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  consequently  very  serviceable. — C ’has. 
Theisen,  California. 

“The  First  Months  in  Pianoforte  Instruc¬ 
tion."  by  Palme,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  primary  music  teacher. 

The  print,  fingering  and  title  arrangements 
of  the  "Bach  Album"  are  most  excellent,  and 
I  am  glad  to  express  m.v  pleasure  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  same. — Mrs.  Ella  B.  Gruger,  Kansas. 

Your  Etupe  lias  been  a  considerable  source 
of  help  to  me  in  many  little  ways. — Jus.  IV'. 
<j retina,  Indiana. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  upon  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  you  till  all  of  my  orders.  It. 
certainly  is  a  blessing  to  be  confident  that  one 
will  get  orders  filled  on  time,  and  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  you  do  in  this  way.  You 
certainly  are  editing  some  very  tine  books  for 
teachers'  use.  I  like  the  new  book,  “Musical 
Picture  Book."  Octavia  Hudson,  so  much  for 
the  little  beginners,  also'  “Times  and  Rhymes 
for  the  Playroom,"  by  G.  S.  Spaulding  and 
others. — Mrs.  G.  A.  Jones,  Illinois. 

I  have  found  “Mathews’  Standard  Graded 
Studies”  most  reliable  and  helpful. — Miss 
Frances  B.  Jackson,  Cuba. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work, 
“First  Months  in  Pianoforte  Instruction.’’  bv 
Rudolph  Palme,  and  recommend  it  highly  to 
teachers. — Miss  T.  Hand,  Pennsylvania. 

I  greatly  enjoy  The  Etude.  It  affords  me 
great  help  and  pleasure. — Miss  T.  Hand,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

I  find  the  "Bach  Album”  an  excellent  book. 
It  inspires  students  with  that  love  for  the 
great  genius  which  they  seem  to  misunder¬ 
stand  so  much.  I  like  that  duet  arrangement 
of  the  fugue.— Paul  de  Launay. 

The  Etude  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  in 
my  study  of  the  organ. — A.  C.  Peterson,  New 
York. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  you  gave  my  order.  I  received  the  books 
in  good  condition. — Mrs.  L.  J.  Engel,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

1  have  used  the  “Batchellor  and  Landon 
Kindergarten  Method"  with  my  beginning 
piano  pupils  and  think  It  is  a  groat  work. 
It  has  many  new  ideas  to  me  in  it.  and 
even  if  one  cannot  use  it  in  regular  kinder¬ 
garten  work,  it  has  many  useful  helps  in  in¬ 
teresting  small  children  in  the  study  of  the 
piano,  especially  ear  training  and  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  rhythmical  sense.  I  read  The 
Etude  with  great  profit  and  pleasure  every 
month  and  encourage  m.v  pupils  to  do  so. — - 
Mrs.  John  Sholars,  Louisiana. 

The  work.  “The  First  Months  in  Pianoforte 
Instruction."  by  Palme,  is  fine.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  use  it  in  my  work. — Max  Green,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

1  like  the  “Bach  Album”  very  much  and 
am  glad  to  find  some  simple  pieces  in  tt 
which  will  help  to  interest  m.v  pupils  in 
classical  music. — Xaotni  Wright.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

I  am  more  than  delighted  with  The  Etupe. 
It  is  the  most  artistic,  encouraging,  helpful 
and  altogether  satisfactory  musical  maga¬ 
zine. — Mrs.  J.  Donat,  Long  Island. 

T  like  your  promptness  in  filling  orders. — 
John  IF.  Phillips,  Florida. 

I  am  exceedingly'  pleased  with  ‘(The  Busi¬ 
ness  Manual."  by  Mr.  Bender,  and  have  sent 
out  five  letters  on  practice  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  -Ella  It.  Gruger.  Kansas. 

The  work.  “First  Months  in  Pianoforte  In¬ 
struction.”  by  Rudolph  Palme,  is  an  excellent 
help  to  teachers  in  starting  beginners. — Mrs. 
J.  8.  Peterson. 

Thu  Etude  is  most  helpful  to  students 
and  to  the  profession  :  its  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting  reading  matter  is  Invaluable  to  anv 
pianist.  Every  copy  is  a  source  of  delight 
and  inspiration  to  mo. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  "Master  Rules  for 
Successful  Piano  Practice;”  they  cannot  but 
prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  any  pianist  who 
is  serious  enough  to  try  to  find  the  absolutely 
correct  method  of  practice. — Charlotte  M. 
Nerin  Shaey,  Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very  good 
judgment  in  the  selections  sent,  which  were 
most  acceptable. — li’jn.  /’.  Trembath,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“First  Months  o'f  Pianoforte  Instruction” 
at  hand.  It  is  splendid. — Miss  .1.  II.  Run- 
(juest.  Arizona. 

The  work.  “First  Months  of  Pianoforte  In¬ 
struction."  by  Rudolph  Palme,  is  very  clear 
and  explicit.  It  is  a  great  help  to  any  young 
loachor.  1  do  not  see  how'  anyone  could  help 
hut  understand  the  instructions  given  for 
each  step. — Edith  Foley.  Oregon. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


HOW  A  HIGHLAND  PIPER 
TAUGHT  TIME. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  how  an 
old  Scotch  musician  tried  to  teach  his 
pupil  the  times  value  of  the  notes: 

A  Highland  piper  who  had  a  pupil 
to  teach  originated  a  method  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  to  a  minimum  and  at  the 
same  time  fixed  his  lesson  in  the  pupil’s 
mitld. 

"Here,  Donald,”  said  he,  “tak’  yer 
pipes,  lad,  an’  gie  us  a  blast. 

“So!  Verra  weel  blawn, -indeed;  but 
what’s  a  sound.  Donald,' wi’out  sense? 
You  may  blaw  forever  wi’out  making 
a  tune  o’t  if  I  dinna  tell  ye  how  the 
queer  things  on  the  paper  maun  help  ye. 

“Ye  see  that  big  fellow  wi’  a  round 
open  face” — pointing  to  a  semibreve 
(whole-note) — “between  two  lines  of  a 
bar?  He  moves  slowly  from  that  line 
to  this,  while  ye  beat  ane  wi’  your  fist 
an’  gie  a  long  blast. 

“If  ye  put  a  leg  to  him  ye  mak  twa 
o’  him  (half-note),  an’  he’ll  move  twice 
as  fast. 

“If,  now,  ye  black  his  face  (quarter- 
note)  he’ll  run  four  times  faster  than 
the  fellow  wi’  the  white  face;  and  if, 
after  blacking  his  face,  ye’ll  bend  his 
knee  or  tie  his  leg  (eighth-note)  he’ll 
hop  eight  times  faster  than  the  white¬ 
faced  chap  I  showed  ye  first. 

“Now,”  concluded  the  piper  senten- 
tiously,  “whene’er  ye  blaw  your  pipes, 
Donald,  remember  this:  That  the 
tighter  those  fellows’  legs  are  tied  the 
faster  they’ll  run  and  the  quicker 
they’re  sure  to  dance.” 
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Pupils  of  George  B.  Chatfleld, 

Overture,  “La  Dame  Blanche”  (6  hds. ), 
Boieldieu  ;  Minuet,  Op.  14,  Paderewski  ;  Mur¬ 
muring  Zephyrs,  Niemann  :  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody,  Engelmann  ;  Chirping  Sparrow.  Op.  377 
( f>  hds.),  Behr ;  March,  Op.  75  (6  hds.), 

Streabbog;  Valse  de  Salon,  Wachs ;  The  Flow¬ 
ers'  Reveries,  Espen ;  II  Trovatore,  Verdi- 
Melnotte  ;  Reverie,  Op.  43,  Drumheller  :  Quar¬ 
tet  from  “Rigoletto”  (4  hds.),  Verdi-Engel- 
mann ;  Dance  Ecossaire  (8  hds.).  Baker: 
Valse  de  Concert.  Wienlawskt  ;  Shadow  Dance. 
Engelmann  ;  Cascade  of  Roses,  Aseher :  Grand 
Galop  de  Concert  (4  lids.),  Wollenhaupt ; 
Polka  de  la  Reine,  Raff:  Mazurka  Caprice 
(Sunrise).  Pattison  :  Staccato'  Polka,  Bohni  ; 
Polka  de  Concert,  Bartlelt. 

Pupils  of  E.  It.  Kroeger. 

Arion.  Kroeger  ;  Walter's  Prize  Song.  Wag- 
ner-Bendel ;  Novelette  in  F.  Schumann  ;  The 
Nightingale,  Alabieff-Liszt  ;  Scherzo.  Kroeger  ; 
Gondoliera,  Liszt  :  Hark,  the  Lark  :  Schubert 
l.iszt:  Serenade.  Strauss;  Walhalla,  Wagner- 
Brassin  ;  Persian  March,  Strauss -Gruenfeld  ; 
Prelude  in  D  Flat.  Kronke ;  Rhapsodic  Ilon- 
groisc  No.  6,  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Signa  Olsen. 

Sonata  in  E  Minor.  Grieg :  Valse  Caprice. 
Newland  ;  The  Two  Skylarks,  Leschetizky  : 
Impromptu  in  A-Flat,  Schubert;  Caprlccio 
Brilliant.  Mendelssohn  :  Spinning  Girl,  Raff ; 
Valse  De  Juliet,  Gounod-Raff. 

Pupils  of  Beaton  School  of  Music. 

Duett  in  C  Major  (4  hds.),  Croshy-Adams ; 
Waltz,  Op.  30,  No.  Biedermnnn  ;  March. 
Op.  30,  No.  8,  Biedermann  ;  Dollie’s  Dream, 
Oesten  :  Teakettle  Song.  Op.  10.  No.  4.  Swift  : 
Concerto  in  F  Minor.  Op.  47.  Sehiitt  :  Theme, 
Op.  10,  No.  2.  Moszkowski  :  Waltz.  Op.  15, 
No’.  5,  Moszkowski:  Melodic.  Op.  IS,  No.  1. 
Moszkowski:  Mazurka.  Op.  10,  No.  3,  Mosz¬ 
kowski  ;  Waltz  in  A-Flat,  Moszkowski. 

Puoils  of  Carson  School  of  Music. 

Sonata,  Op.  22,  Beethoven  ;  Nocturne.  Op. 
32,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Egeria.  Kroeger:  Marche 
Grotesque.  Sinding ;  Murmuring  Zephyrs.  .Ten- 
sen-Nieman  :  La  Regetta  Venetinne,  Liszt ;  La 
Campanella,  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  nupuy  Lee  Harrison. 

’Tin  the  Hour  for  Music  (Part  Sougl, 
Marzo  :  Songs  Rose  o'f  My  Heart.  Lohr  : 
Since  Yon  ('amp  Back,  Dorothy  Forster  ;  La 
Chanson  des  Baisers,  Bemberg ;  A  Bowl  of 
Roses,  R.  C.  Clarke:  Thoughts  Have  Wings, 
Liza  Lehmann;  “Mireille"  (Duet),  Gouuod; 
Songs— Love's  Coronation,  Aylward  :  it  Was 
a  Dream.  Coweh ;  ’Tig  June  (Part-Song), 
Denza  ;  Flower  Song.  “Faust."  Gounod  :  Songs 
— Come,  Ilardelot  ;  Le  Baiser.  Tosti  ;  Ninon. 
Tosti ;  Cavatine  “Huguenots."  Meyerbeer ; 
Saint  d'Amour.  Edward  Elgar  ;  Jewel  Song, 
“Faust.”  Gounod, 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


AN  OFFER  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 
TO  AID  IN  SECURING 

New  Subscriptions 


For  the  low  price  In  the  Second  column 
we  will  send  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Etude,  and  the  work  mentioned,  and  also 
give  to  the  person  sending  this  subscrip¬ 
tion  the  regular  premium  as  mentioned 
in  our  Premium  List,  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Free  sample  copies  to  aid  in  securing 
subscriptions. 

The  following  conditions  are  to  be  ob¬ 
served  : 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

The  articles  can  be  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress. 

Everything  will  be  delivered  free. 

The  order  and  the  new  subscription 
must  come  together ;  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  we  fill  an  order  at 
these  prices  after  the  subscription 
has  been  sent  in. 

Price  Price 


of  with 
Book  Etude 

Bach,  J.  S.,  Inventions . $0  50  $1  7o 

Baltzell,  W.  J.,  History  of 

Music  .  1  75  2  15 

Beethoven,  Selections  from 

Piano  Works  .  1  50  1  90 

Chopin,  Nocturnes,  Complete.  75  1  80 

Chopin,  Waltzes,  Complete..  50  170 

Chopin,  F.,  Lighter  Com¬ 
positions  .  1  00  1  85 

Clarke,  H.  A.,  Harmony  ...  125  2  00 

Clarke,  H.  A.,  Pronouncing 

Dictionary  . . .  1  00  2  00 

Clarke,  H.  A.,  Students’ 

Pocket  Dictionary  .  25  1  60 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for 

Reed  Organ  . . .  1  00  1  85 

Concert  Duets . ; . .  1  00  1  90 

Czerny,  School  of  Velocity, 

Op.  299 .  60  1  75 

Czerny  (Leibling),  Selected 

Studies,  3  books,  each..;.  90  185 

Easy  Engelmann  Album....  50  170 

Engelmann,  24  Pieces  for 

Small  Hands .  50  1  70 

First  Parlor  Pieces .  50  1  70 

First  Recital  Pieces .  75  1  80 

Four-hand  Parlor  Pieces _  50  1  70 

Francis,  Edw.,  Life  and  Works 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  Weber, 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 

Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner, 

Mozart,  each  . 35  1  70 

Gates,  W.  F„  Anecdotes  of 

Great  Musicians . ; .  1  50  2  00 

Great  Composers,  Musical 

Game  .  50  1  65 

Grieg,  Ed.,  Album  of  Piano 

Compositions  .  1  00  1  85 

Gurlltt,  Piano  Album .  75  1  80 

Handel,  Album  (Presser)  .  . . .  60  175 

Landon,  C.  W.,  Foundation 

Materials  . .  1  00  1  90 

Landon,  C.  W.,  Reed  Organ 

Method  .  1  50  2  00 

Life  Stories  of  Great  Com¬ 
posers  .  1  75  2  00 

Mael?el  Metronome,  Bell....  7  50  4  50 

Maelzel  Metronome,  No  Bell.  5  00  3  50 

Mason,  Wm,  Touch  and 

Technic  (one  of  4  vols.)  .  .  1  00  1  80 

Masterpieces  for  the  Piano..  100  190 

Mathews’  Standard  Piano 
Pieces,  Grades  I,  II,  III  or 

IV,  each .  50  1  70 

Mathews,  W.  S.  B.,  Masters 

and  Their  Music .  1  50  2  00 

Mathews,  IV.  S.  B.,  Standard 
First  and  Second  Grade 

Pieces  for  Piano .  100  190 

Mendelssohn.  F.,  Songs  with¬ 
out.  Words,  Complete .  1  00  1  90 

Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points 

in  Music  Teaching,  Elson  1  00  2  00 

Modern  Dance  Album .  50  1  70 

Musical  Celebrities  .  75  1  80 

Music  Satchel,  Handles.....  1  50  2  40 

Music  Satchel,  Handles  (full 

sheet  music  size) .  3  00  3  25 

Music  Teacher's  Business 

Manual,  Render .  1  00  2  00 

Orem,  P.  W.,  The  Organ 

Player  . .  1  50  2  00 

Parlor  and  School  Marches  75  1  85 

Perry,  E.  B.,  Descriptive 

Analysis  of  Piano  Works.  .  1  50  2  00 

Popular  Parlor  Album .  50  170 

Presser.  Theo.,  First  Steps 

In  Pianoforte  Study .  100  190 

Presser’s  First  Blank  Music 

Writing  Book  (5  copies)  .  .  25  1  65 

Richard  Wagner.  His  Life 

and  Works,  .Tullien .  1  75  2  15 

Riemann.  Dr.  Hugo,  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Music .  4  50  3  50 

Schumann.  Album,  Selected..  75  ISO 
Schumann.  Album  for  the 

Young  . .  .  40  1  65 

Sefton.  E.  M.,  Class  Book  for 

Music  Teachers....'...'...  50  180 

Singer’s  Repertoire . ;  . .  50  1  70 

Standard  History  of  Music, 

Cooke . 1  25  2  00 

Stories  of  Standard  Teaching 

Pieces.  E.  B.  Perry .  1  50  2  00 

Tapper.  Thos..  First  Studies 

in  Music  Biography  ......  1  50  2  00 

Duet  Hour . ' .  1  00  1  85 

Wodell,  F.  W.,  Choir  and 

Chorus  Conducting  .  1  50  2  00 
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Partial  List  of  Editors, 
Experts  and  Special 
Contributors 


MATH1I.DE  marchesi 

Vocal  Teacher;  Author  of  “Prac¬ 
tical  Lessons  in  Singing” 

WILLIAM  MASON 

Tianist,  Composer  and  Teacher; 
Author  of  ''-touch  and  Technic.” 
“Memories  of  a  Musical  Life” 
VICTOR  MAUREL 
Operatic  Barytone 
NELLIE  MELBA 
Operatic  Soprano 
SEBASTIAN  B.  MILLS 

Pianist,  Composer  and  l'tacher 
SIR  C.  HUBERT  H.  PARRY 
Director  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  London;  Professor  of  Mu¬ 
sic  in  Oxford  University 
ANNIE  W.  PATTERSON 

Lecturer,  Composer  and  Conduc¬ 
tor;  Author  of  “The1  Story  of 
Oratorio” 

MARK  HAMBOURG 
Pianist 
RICHARD  HOFFMAN 

Pianist,  Teacher  and  Composer 
W.  GARRETT  IIORDER 

Editor  of  "The  Treasury  of 
American  Sacred  Song” 

HELEN  KENDRICK  JOHNSON 
Editor;  Author  of  “Our  Familiar 
Songs” 

HENRY  E.  KREHBIEL 

Musical  Critic;  Author  of  “How 
to  Listen  to  Music” 

WILLIAM  S.  ROCKSTRO 

Pianist,  Lecturer  and  Teacher; 
Author  of  "General  History  of 
Music,”  etc. 

XAVER  SCIIARWENKA 
Pianist  and  Composer 
ANTON  SEIDL 

Operatic  and  Concert  Conductor 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 
Singer  and  Vocal  Instructor 
R.  FARQUHARSON  SHARP 
Assistant  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum;  Author  of  “Wagner’s 
Drama,  ‘Der  Ring  des  Nibelun- 
gen,’  ”  etc. 

R.  A.  STREATFEILD 

Author  of  "Modern  Music  and 
Musicians.” 

CHARLES  ANNESLEY 

Author  of  "The  Standard  Opera 
Glass” 

BERNARDUS  BOEKELMAN 
Pianist,  Teacher,  Composer  and 
Conductor 
C.  E.  BOURNE 

Author  of  “The  Great  Com¬ 
posers” 

REV.  DAVID  R.  BREED 
Author  of  “The  History  and  Use 
of  Hymns  and  Hymn-Tunes” 
ANNA,  COMTESSE  DE  BRE- 
MONT 
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Editor  of  “The  Master  Musi¬ 
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Organist,  Choir  Director,  Editor 
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Teacher,  Lecturer  and  Critic;  Au¬ 
thor  of  “Curiosities,  of  Music,” 
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HENRY  T.  FINCK 

Musical  Critic;  Author  of  “Wag¬ 
ner  and  His  Works,”  “Songs  and 
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Author  of  “Stories  of  Famous 
Songs” 
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Pianist,  Organist,  Teacher  and 
Conductor 
E.  MARKHAM  LEE 
Author  of  “The  Story  of  Opera” 
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ber  Singer  (Berlin) 
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Opera,  Oratorio  and  Concert 
Singer;  Teacher  of  Singing 
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Author  of  “The  Instruments  of 
the  Modern  Orchestra” 

ARTHUR  ELSON 

Author  of  “Orchestral  Instru¬ 
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JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Educational  Writer 
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HORATIO  W.  PARKER 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Music 
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LILLIAN  NORDICA 
Operatic  Soprano 


A  Great  Work 


Completed 


N CYCLOPEDIAS  have  been  made 
in  this  country  on  almost  every  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  sun.  Why  not  a  good 
American  encyclopedia  of  music  ? 
We  have  answered  this  question. 
We  now  have  ready  in  ten  (10)  handy 
octavo  volumes,  the  “  University 
Musical  Encyclopedia,”  made  up  of  the 
work  of  experts  and  specialists;  with  Professor 
Louis  C.  Elson  of  the  New  England  Conserv¬ 
atory  of  Music  as  its  editor-in-chief;  covering 
the  entire  field  of  musical  knowledge;  and  so 


PROFESSOR  ELSON 
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far  as  prices  and  terms  are  concerned,  placed  easily  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  distinguished 
names  of  its  contributors  and  the  highly  practical  character  of  a  large  part  of  its  contents  make  the 
“  University  Musical  Encyclopedia”  a  work  that  can  not  be  ignored  by  teachers  who  are  seeking 
to  increase  their  efficiency  or  by  any  musiclover  who  wishes  to  add  to  his  knowledge  and  equipment. 


List 

of  Volumes 
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Volume  I 
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Volume  II  . 
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Volume  I II -IV 
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Volume  VI  . 

Vocal  Music  and  Musicians 

Volume  VII  The  Opera:  History  and  Guide 

Volume  VIII 

.  The  Theory  of  Music 

Volume  IX-X 

University  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians 
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*  yourself  more  interesting  to  your 


pupils  and  in  more  fully  claiming  their  attention 
and  enthusiasm.  §  It  will  supply  you  with  the 
most  valuable  hints  of  every  sort.  §  It  will  place 
you  in  touch  with  music-masters  and  with  the  best 
traditions  of  musical  culture. 


All  Musiclovers: 


This  set  will  supply 
you  with  ready  an¬ 


swers  to  the  little  things  you  wish  to  know.  <1  It  will 
open  up  to  you  the  world  of  music,  as  nothing  ever  did 
before.  It  will  give  you  the  frank  expression  of 
some  of  the  world’s  greatest  writers.  <1  It  will  increase 
your  understanding  of  musical  events  and  tendencies. 


Our  192-Page  Book  Mailed  Free  to  You 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to  explain  in  this  limited  space  the  character  and  scope  of  the  UNIVERSITY 

MUSICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  To  any  reader  or  friend  of  this  periodical  who  will  fill  out  and  send  in  the 

attached  coupon,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  full  details  in  a  direct  personal  letter.  This  letter  will  also 

explain  prices  and  terms.  In  order  properly  to  direct  the  attention  of  lovers  of  music  to  this  unusual  *  ETUnE 

publishing  event,  we  have  -had  prepared  some  literature  on  the  subject  that  you  will  be  glad  to  / 

receive.  We  shall  also  take  pleasure  in  mailing  to  you  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  our  “  Music-  /  U^soqetiP 

lover’s  Handbook,”  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  ENCY-  /  ^ 

CLOPEDIA,  and  which  gives  in  192  pages  a  pronouncing  dictionary  of  musical  terms.  This  /  J  USIC  ^ 

will  make  an  exceedingly  convenient  and  attractive  pocket  reference  book  for  all  interested  y  gard  to  your  new  publication 

.  ,,  ,  j  rn  •  r  ,|  .  .,  X  the  UNIVERSITY  MUSICAi 

in  music.  In  writing,  kindly  use  the  coupon  and  fill  it  out  carefully,  so  that  there  may  X  encyclopedia,  with  Pnce 

be  no  mistake.  If  you  have  friends  who,  you  think,  would  be  interested,  send  us  their  y  your  agreement,  a  copy  of  the  “Music 

names  also,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  them  information  in  regard  to  the  UNIVER-  f  tom'e'what^ve^  "‘th°Ut  an7C  ** 

SITY  MUSICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  and  a  copy  of  the  “MusiclovePs  Handbook.” 

Name  .... 

rp.,  ,  T  •  O  *  J.  X  StreetAddreSS' 

the  University  Society  / rownandstate 

44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street  New  York  City  /  Occupation. 
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ART  PIANOS  FOR  ARTISTS 


THE  POOLE 


THE  music  student,  the 
amateur  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  musician  go  about  the 
selection  of  a  piano  with  a 
somewhat  different  view¬ 
point  from  the  average  lay¬ 
man.  They  have  a  more 
definite  idea  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  real  artistic  tone 
quality;  they  have  different 
standards,  perhaps  _  more 
exacting,  from  which  to 
judge  tonal  effects,  and  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  POOLE  PIANOS 
have  been  purchased  hy  mu¬ 
sicians  is  of  special  significance.  It  presents  the  verdict  of  a 
competent  fury;  one  which  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
piano  can  well  afford  to  take  into  careful  consideration. 

It  is  the  beautiful  singing  quality  of  the  POOLE  TONE 
as  well  as  the  attractive  appearance  of  these  pianos  which 
appeals  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  trained  musician  and 
music  lover. 


'T’HERE  are  Poole  representations  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  America.  We  will 
-f  gladly  give  you  information  about  our  special  terms  to  musicians  and  our  system  ot 
payments.  Just  as  easy  for  you  to  buy  direct  froin  our  factory  as  aIoCUF  C 

Boston.  Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments.  WRITE  FOR  CAIALOGUL  G. 


- - 

Here  is  a  Crown  for  your  Homi 

This  beautiful  piano,  with  its  simple  and  straight  line  effec 
will  grace  any  home,  particularly  if  it  is  furnished  in  accordant 
with  the  ideas  of  simplicity  that  now  prevail. 

This  instrument  is  a  most  desirable  home  piano.  It  is  c 
medium  dimensions,  just  the  right  size,  but  big  in  volume  of  tor 
and  in  piano  satisfaction. 

Many  other  styles  of  upright  pianos,  and  the  beautiful  GEORG 
P.  BENT  GRAND.  With  every  instrument  of  our  manufactui 
the  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on 

The 
Crown 
Pianc 

is  unexcelled  in  tone,  action,  style,  finish  and  durability.  We  ha’ 
been  building  pianos  for  many  years  and  we  put  .into  the  Grow 
all  that  experience  has  taught  us,  together  with  the  best  materia 
money  will  buy. 

It  takes  over  six  months  to  make  a  Crown  Piano,  while  mar 
pianos  are  made  in  a  month  or  two.  Consider  whether  you  wish 
piano  for  appearance  only  or  for  both  appearance  and  service;  f 
a  year  or  two  or  for  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  Catalog. 

Easy  terms  when  desired  and  your  old  piano  taken  as  part  pay. 

GEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 


POOLE  PIANO  CO.  BOSTuONsTMASS 


Manufacturers 

214-216  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


SUMMER  CRUISES 


To  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  “The  Top  of  the  World 

Norway  North  Cape  Spitzbergen 

8  delightful  cruises  during  Duration  from  14  to  16  day 
JUNE,  JULY  and  AUGUST  ' 

,  „  .  Cost,  $62.50  up. 

from  Hamburg. 

By  model  cruising  steamers  VICTORIA  LUISE, 
KRONPRINZESSEN  CECILIE 


and  METEOR. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

No  cruise  compares  with  this.  Made  under  ideal  conditions  by  the  palatial 

cruising  steamship  VICTORIA  LUISE  A  Floating  Hotel. 

110  days.  J  From  New  York,  November  12,  1912 

$650  and  up.  |  From  San  Francisco,  February  27,  1913 

Including  all  necessary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore.  Railways, 

Hotel,  Shore  Excursions,  Carriages,  Guides,  Fees,  Etc. 

Write  for  booklet,  stating  cruise. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St,  Louis  San  Francisco 
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“Spring  Song’ 

From  Mendelssohn's  “Songs  Without  Words” 

Wouldn  l  it  be  wonderful  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  you  to  sit  at  a  piano 
and  play  the  “Spring  Song”  /f\ 
with  all  the  charm  of  expression  'vd 
and  grace  of  interpretation  that 1 
Mendelssohn  had  in  mind  ? 

Wouldn  t  it  be  a  revelation  for 
you,  yourself,  to  bring  out  the  trans¬ 
parent,  simple  melody  and  graceful  accom¬ 
paniment  sparkling  with  all  the  delicate  and 
evanescent  impressions  of  Springtime. 

You  can  do  all  this! 

No  practice  or  study  is  required  to  enable 
you  to  master  the  technique  of  the  “Spring 
Song  and  hundreds  of  other  compositions 
placed  at  your  instant  command  by  the 

KRANICH  &  BACH 
PLAYER  PIANO 

THE  HIGHEST-GRADE  PLAYER  PIANO  IN  THE  WORLD  BUILT  COMPLETELY  IN-ONE  FACTORY 

It  contains  beyond  question  tl.e  most  highly 

developed  self-playing  mechanism  ever  evolved, 

with  devices  for  purely  personal  and  artistic 
interpretation  so  fascinating  as  to  be  almost 
human  in  effectiveness.  What  is  especially 
important  is  that  this  Player  Action  is  made 
exclusively  by  Kranich  &  Bach  and  found  in 
no  other  make  of  piano  whatsoever. 

It  may  also  be  played  by  hand  on  the  reg¬ 
ular  keyboard  without  change. 

Sold  on  convenient  monthly  payments,  if  desired. 

Let  us  send,  without  cost  to  you,  handsome 

booklets  describin',*  the  KRANICH  &  BACH 

Player  Piano — I  he  most  masterfully  con¬ 
structed  and  exquisitely  finished  musical  in¬ 
strument  of  modern  times. 

KRANICH  &  BACH 

New  York  City 


Photogravure  Musical  Pictures 


Titles 


Harmony 

Franz  Liszt 

Visions  of  Wagner 
Mozart  at  Salzburg 
Schubert:  The  Maid  of  the  Mill 
Beethoven:  The  Approaching 
Storm 

Portraits 

Schumann 

Schubert 

Chopin 

Rubinstein 

Liszt 


Price,  each,  25  cts. 

Hand  Colored,  75  cts. 
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New  Publications 


Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians  Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 
forte  Playing 


Of  To-Day  and  Yesterday 

Price,  in  Paper,  75  Cts. ;  Morocco,  $1.50 


This  is  a  new  volume  similar  in  make¬ 
up  to  our  successful  former  publication, 
“Musical  Celebrities.”  It  contains  por¬ 
traits  and  short  biographies  of  famous 
composers  and  musicians  not  included  in 
the  preceding  volume.  All  these  have  been 
selected  from  The  Etude  and  published  in 
i espouse  to  a  general  demand.  The  two 
works  combined  make  a  complete  source 
of  reference,  unique  in  condensation  of 
material  and  beauty  of  illustration. 


By  EDWARD  MORRtS  BOWMAN 

Price,  $1.00 


Treble  Clef  Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Price,  50  Cents 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners  and 
young  pupils.  All  the  pieces  in  this  book 
lie  in  the  treble  clef  for  both  hands.  The 
pieces  are  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers,  and  all  are  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive.  The  numbers  are  arranged  in 
progressive  order,  lying  exclusively  in 
grades  I  and  II.  The  best  possible  book 
from  which  to  select  the  pupil's  very  first 
pieces. 


Preparatory  School  of  Technic 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  It  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. 


Sacred  Duets 


For  All  Voices  and  General  Use 


Price,  75  Cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  sacred 
duets.  All  combinations  of  voices  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  volume.  The  ducts  are 
all  original  and  by  American  composers. 
None  have  appeared  in  any  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  There  are  numbers  suited  to  all  occa¬ 
sions,  all  melodious,  artistic  and  beautiful!} 
harmonized.  It  will  prove  a  convenient 
volume  to  have  on  hand,  either  for  regular 
or  for  emergency  use. 


Richard  Wagner 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 


Price,  $1.50 

A  complete  life  of  the  groat  modern  mas¬ 
ter;  biographical  and  critical.  This  work 
is  a  literary  gem,  containing  a  wealth  of 
information,  fascinating  in  style  and  full  of 
human  interest.  It  makes  a  Handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  480  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  con¬ 
taining  15  portraits  of  the  master,  together 
with  scenes  from  his  various  music  dramas, 
caricatures,  autographs,  etc.  No  more  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  gift  book  could  lie  found. 


This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  scries  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  Ills  Nephew.”  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  I  lie  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 


16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 


By  F.  NEUMANN 


Price,  75  Cents 


Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 
from  Great  Masters  of  Music 
to  Young  People 


By  Alethea  Crawford  Cox  and  Alice  Chapin 

Price,  $1.25 


A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  II  and  III.  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  for 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  are 
original  duets,  not  arrangements. 


Bach  Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 


In  this  fanciful  work  the  great  departed 
musicians  tell  their  life  stories  by  means 
of  imaginary  autobiographical  letters.  Young 
and  old  alike  will  enjoy  reading  them.  The 
hook  Is  handsomely  and  attractively  gotten 
up,  with  many  appropriate  and  original 
1' lustrations. 


Study  and  Pleasure 


Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  Carl  Koelling 

Op.  436  PRICE,  75  Cents 


A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  This  volump  may  ho 
used  to  supplement  any  instruction  book  or 
other  kindred  work.  The  pieces  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pleasing  but  at  the  same  time 
of  real  educational  value.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  second  grade.  A  hook  of 
liiis  nature  always  affords  an  added  interest 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupil,  in  this 
line  "Study  and  Pleasure”  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 


Piano  Players’  Repertoire 
of  Popular  Pieces 


Price  50  Cents 

Just  the  volume  for  general  use  ;  for  the 
home,  for  light  recital  work,  for  sight-read¬ 
ing  practice,  for  self-amusement.  The  pieces 
are  of  various  styles  ;  caprices,  soug  with¬ 
out.  words,  reveries.  Idyls,  characteristic 
numbers,  etc.,  all  bright  and  melodious, 
many  of  them  lying  in  the  third  grade,  none 
going  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  None  have 
appeared  in  previous  collections. 


The  best  Bach  Album  in  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
liums,  together  with  additional  material  of 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Theo.  Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 


50  Nursery  Songs  and  Games 


Traditional  Melodies  Arranged 
in  a  Pleasing  Manner 
FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO 


Price,  25  Cents 


All  the  o)d  favorites  of  childhood  days 
will  be  found  in  this  collection.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  effective  hut  easy  to  play 
and  the  piano  part  is  constructed  that  it 
always  carries  the  melody,  hence  may  lie 
played  separately.  The  voice  parts  are  all 
just  within  the  compass  of  children's  voices. 
This  book  will  he  found  useful  for  the 
home,  for  school  or  kindergarten. 


F.  F.  GUARD’S 


Music  Pupils’ Lesson  Book 
and  Practice  Record 


Price,  10  Cents 

This  little  hook  is  intended  to  cover  all 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
teacher  during  a  season's  work.  Spaces 
are  given  for  the  teacher's  assignment  of 
work  at  each  lesson,  the  amount  of  time 
practiced  by  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher's 
rating  of  the  lesson.  There  are  also  pages 
for  keeping  tuition  and  sheet  music  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  the  most  compact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


Piano  Instruction  Musical  Picture  Book 


During'  the  First  Months 


By  RUDOLF  PALME 
Price,  75  Cents 


A  valuable  pedagogical  work,  specially 
translated  from  the  German,  This  practical 
little  volume  gives  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  piano  teaching.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  young  teachers  who  are  map¬ 
ping  out  plans  and  methods  for  elementary 
work.  All  the  various  subjects  are  logically 
and  clearly  treated. 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  OCTAVIA  HUDSON 
Price,  50  Cents 


An  attractive  recreation  hook  for  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils.  The  little  pieces  have 
characteristic  titles  each  being  accompanied 
by  appropriate  verses.  The  hook  is  in  ob¬ 
long  form,  clearlv  printed  in  large  nota¬ 
tion.  From  the  teacher’s  standpoint  these 
pieces  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  time 
and  note-reading.  They  may  be  used  to 
supplement  any  instruction  book,  or  in 
kindergarten  work. 


The  Two  Students 


Album  of  Four-Hand  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 


Price,  $1.00 

This  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  ducts 
by  classic,  modern  and  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  both  original  compositions  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  pieces  are  chioflv  of  interme¬ 
diate  grade,  such  as  may  be  used  for  re¬ 
cital  use,  for  home  playing,  or  for  ensemble 
practice  and  sight  reading.  Every  piece  is 
a  gem  and  all  tastes  are  provided  for. 
Special  large  plates  are  used  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  number  of  pieces  included  A  worthy 
successor  to  our  “Four-Hand  Miscellany.” 


IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

NEW  BEGINNERS'  METHOD.  FOR  THE  THE  PENNANT-OPERETTA. 
PIANOFORTE.  Arranged  and  compiled  ville  and  O.  .1.  Lehrer. 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Presser. 

NEW  GRADES  AD  PARNASSVM.  Double 
notes.  Philipp. 

OPERATIC  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 

VOCAL  STUDIES.  II.  W.  Petrie. 

NEW  ANTHEM  BOOK. 


F.  W.  Col 


PEN  DUETS  FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 
Theodora  Dutton. 

ON  TIIE  PLAYGROUND.  (Ten  Tunes  for 
Beginners.)  M.  B.  Willis. 

NEW  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  TIIE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

LY’RIC.  PIECES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 
BK.  III.  E.  Grieg. 

TECHNICAL  EXERCISES  IN  A  MUSICAL 
SETTING.  C.  A.  Preyer. 

TIIE  FAIRY  SHOEMAKER,  OPERETTA. 
T.  J.  Hewitt. 

NEW  SCALE  BOOK.  J.  F.  Cooke. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “Publisher’s  Notes” 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


NEW  STUDIES 


FOR  INTERMEDIATEani 
ADVANCED  PLAYERS 


STYLE  AND  TECHNIC 


Fifteen  Melodious  Studies  for  the  Secon 
and  Third  Grades 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

GUSTAV  LAZARUS 

Op.  1  29  P<lce,  SI. 00 


These  studies  are  particularly  intended  t 
develop  style,  mechanism  and  fluency.  Ear 
study  offers  a  distinct  technical  problen 
the  conscientious  solution  of  which  by  coi 
tinued  repetition  of  each  separate  figure  i 
each  hand  separately  will  result  in  gre; 
benefit  to  the  player.  This  book  may 
taken  up  to  good  advantage  by  advance 
second-grade  pupils — pupils  who  are  shot 
ready  for  third-grade  work,  or  preparing  ft 
third-grade  work. 


TEN  MELODIOUS  STUDIES 


For  Advancing  Players 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
A.  SARTORIO 


Op.  876  Price,  $1.25 

These  are  named  studies  in  the  style 
pieces,  suitable  for  players  who  are  progres 
ing  from  the  intermediate  grades  into  mo: 
advanced  work.  They  begin  in  Grade  I 
and  touch  Grade  V.  Each  study  exempl 
ties  some  important  technical  detail,  work, 
out  in  a  musical  manner.  Plenty  of  woi 
is  given  either  hand  throughout.  Ample  0 
portunity  is  given  for  the  study  of  sty 
and  phrasing. 


SIX  MELODIOUS  STUDY  PIECE! 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


CARL  HEINRICH  DORINC 

Op.  306  Price,  80  Cents 

This  is  a  fine  set  of  educational  piec 
by  the  well-known  German  teacher  and  eor 
poser.  They  are  suitable  to  be  used  by  pup 
of  the  third  and  early  fourth  grades.  Tb 
may  be  played  as  pieces  or  they  may 
used  as  studies  in  style  and  mechanist 
Each  one  is  a  gem.  possessing  some  particul 
technical  or  rhythmical  figure  worked  0 
musically  and  in  an  attractive  manner. 


OCTAVE  VELOCITY 


Twenty-four  Exercises  and  Etud 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
JIXMES  H.  ROGERS 


Price,  $1.00 

These  studies  are  not  difficult  nor 
they  long;  they  are  short,  interesting  ; 
of  medium  difficulty.  They  are  musical 
addition  to  their  great  technical  valu 
studies  that  sound  well  when  correct 
played.  All  forms  of  octave  work  are  i 
troduced,  each  study  containing  plenty 
work  for  either  hnnd.  The  work  is  esr 
ciallv  suitable  for  pupils  who  are  taki 
up  Volume  4  of  Mason’s  Touch*  and  Techr 
or  pupils  working  in  any  other  octa\e 
chord  studies. 


EIGHT  MELODIOUS  AND  CHABAI 
TERISTIS  OCTAVE  STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


A,  SARTORIO 


Op.  911  Price,  $1,25 

These  studies  are  absolutely  new 
original.  They  are  musical,  full  of  melo 
and  harmonized  in  a  very  interesting  mtf 
ner.  They  are  well  contrasted,  covering  t 
subject  of  octave  technic  in  all  it's  aspec 
They  are  suited  for  pupils  in  the  intermn 
ate  grades,  grades  about  3  to  5.  Each  stu 
is  complete  in  itself  and  so  interesting  a 
skillfully  constructed  that  it  may  be  play 
separately  as  a  piece. 


TWELVE  MELODIOUS  STUDIES 
IN  EMBELLISHMENTS 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


A.  SARTORIO 

Op.  902  Price,  $1.25 

A  unique  set  of  intermediate  grade  str 
ies,  each  study  exemplifying  some  one  of  t 
more  important  embellishments  of  music,  su 
as  the  appogiatura,  the  acciacatura,  the  m 
dent,  the  praller,  the  trill,  the  turn.  Ea 
study  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  piece,  m 
odically  and  rhythmically  interesting.  Ea 
studv  is  preceded  bv  a  copious  illustrati 
of  the  particular  ornament  which  it  is  ’ 
tended  to  exemplify,  together  with  the  pro] 
method  of  execution  written  out  in  fu.l. 


Ma'I  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of 
country,  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection.  ( 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal 
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Starting  New  Pupils  Right 

When  the  parent  of  a  new 
pupil  comes  to  you  and  says: 
“What  kind  of  books  will  you 
need  at  the  start?”  please  do 
not  forget  the  most  important 
book  of  all,  the  book  that  will 
indorse  your  own  instruction ; 
interest  the  parent,  inspire  the 
pupil,  provide  the  most  economical 
possible  collection  of  auxiliary  ed¬ 
ucational  material  and  actually  put 
more  money  in  your  pocket  by  in¬ 
ducing  your  pupils  to  study  longer 
through  increasing  their  interest 
in  music  study.  That  book  is 
The  Etude,  which  comes  in 
twelve  instalments  throughout 
the  year,  and  will  cost  your  pupil 
less  than  half  a  cent  a  day. 

It  is  quite  as  important  for  the 
teacher  to  recommend  The  Etude 
as  to  prescribe  the  right  instruc¬ 
tion  book.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  send  nearly  1,000 
pages  of  musical  advice  and  in¬ 
struction,  to  say  nothing  of  200 
pieces,  and  many  more  illustra¬ 
tions,  to  any  home  without  doing 
it  more  musical  good  than  could 
be  done  in  any  other  way  for 
$1.50.  Think  of  your  own  inter¬ 
est.  as  well  as  your  pupil’s,  and 
politely  insist  that  every  new 
pupil  shall  take  The  Etude. 
Many  teachers  make  this  im¬ 
perative  and  add  the  price  to 
the  quarter’s  bill. 

Magazine  Clubs 

Now  is  the  time  to  interest  your 
friends  in  a  club  of  magazines  for 
summer  reading.  You  can  in  this 
way  renew  your  own  subscription 
to  The  Etude  at  a  much  lower 
price.  Send  us  the  names  of  three 
new  subscribers  to  The  Etude 
and  $4.50  and  we  will  renew  your 
own  subscription  free  of  charge. 

Look  over  the  special  magazine 
combinations  at  reduced  prices  on 
page  311. 

Valuable  Premiums  for  ETUDE 
Workers 

We  have  just  completed  a  new 
illustrated  leaflet  of  premiums 
that  have  been  added  to  our  list. 
If  interested  send  your  name  on  a 
postal  and  we  v/ill  send  you  this 
leaflet  and  also  a  copy  of  our 
Complete  Illustrated  Premium 
Catalog. 

We  offer  very  liberal  rewards 
to  those  who  assist  us  in  obtain¬ 
ing  additional  subscriptions  to 
The  Etude.  On  another  column 
of  this  page  you  will  find  de¬ 
scriptions  and  illustrations  of  a 
number  of  very  attractive  and 
seasonable  premiums. 

Save  35  Cents  on  a  50-Cent 
Album  of  Music 

Subscribers  to  The  Etude  can 
save  35  cents  on  a  50-cent  album 
of  music  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  following  liberal  offer : 

Add  15  cents  to  the  price  of 
The  Etude  or  any  club  of  maga¬ 
zines  selected.  We  will  enter  the 
subscriptions  for  one  year  and 
will  send  the  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  following  50-cent  selections  of 
music,  postpaid : 

No.  7.  First  Parlor  Pieces,  piano,  34  pieces. 
No.  8.  Album  of  Lyric  pieces, piano,  26  pieces. 
No.  9.  Popular  Parlor  Album,  23  pieces. 

No.  11.  Modern  Dance  Album,  piano,  18  pieces 
No.  17.  Album  of  Favorite  Compositions, 
piano,  Englemann,  18  pieces. 

No.  18.  Students’  Popular  Album,  piano  and 
violin,  22  pieces. 

No.  23.  School  and  Home  Marches,  piano,  20 
pieces. 

No.  26.  Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces,  17  pieces. 
No.  30.  Very  First  Pieces  for  Piano,  29  pieces. 
No.  31.  Complete  Waltzes  of  Chopin, 14  pieces. 

Order  the  above  by  number. 


Big  Cash  Profits  to  Agents 

An  exceedingly  liberal  cash 
commission  is  given  to  ETUDE 
agents.  If  interested  address 
Circulation  Dept. 

THE  ETUDE,  Philadelphia 


Unusual  Premium  Values 

Every  article  is  of  the  best  make  and  guaranteed  by 
us  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  A  new  illustrated 
“Premium  List,”  containing  a  number  of  new 
attractive  and  seasonable  premiums,  has  just 
been  issued.  If  interested,  ask  for  a  copy 

Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs 

Our  previous  offers  of 
flower  seeds  and  bulbs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  subscriptions  to 
THE  ETUDE  met  with  such 
hearty  response  that  we  have 
decided  to  include  additional 
collections,  as  below.  These 
seeds  and  bulbs  are  guaran¬ 
teed  strictly  fresh  and  of  best 
quality.  Order  by  number. 

Choice  of  any  one  of  collec¬ 
tions  1,  2,  3,  or  4  (postpaid)  for 
1  subscription  to  THE  ETUDE 
(not  your  own);  or  your  own 
subscription  and  25  cents 
additional. 

Choice  of  Collections  5  or 
6  (postpaid)  for  2  subscriptions 
to  THE  ETUDE;  or  your 
own  subscription  and  65  cents 
additional. 

Choice  of  Collections  7  or  8  (postpaid)  for  2  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE  ;  or  your 
own  subscription  and  50  cents  additional. 

Choice  of  any  two  of  Collections  1,  2,  3  or  4  (postpaid)  for  2  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE;  or  your  own  subscription  and  60  cents  additional. 

The  above  applies  to  single  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  or  combination  subscriptions. 

No.  1.  Flower  Seeds— One  packet  each  of  Asters,  Poppies,  Mignonette,  Nasturtiums,  Cosmos, 
Phlox  and  a  large  packet  Sweet  Peas. 

No.  2.  Gladioli  Bed — Twelve  Superb  New  Hybrid  Gladioli  Bulbs,  assorted  colors.  The  blooms  are 
very  large  and  have  a  wonderful  range  of  color.  The  bulbs  are  large,  fresh  and  of  finest  quality. 

No.  3.  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs — Three  Tuberous  Rooted  Begonias,  assorted  colors.  Orange,  Pink, 
and  White;  3  Dwarf  French  Cannas,  assorted  colors;  4  Pearl  Tuberoses;  2  Summer  Flowering  Oxalis. 

No.  4.  Sweet  Peas — One  packet  each  of  10  named  varieties,  assorted  colors. 

No.  5.  Six  Assorted  Dahlias — Ideal  for  bedding  or  planting  in  borders. 

No.  6.  P^eonies — 4  assorted  colors.  Beautiful  when  massed  in  clumps  on  lawns. 

No.  7.  Annual  Flower  Seeds — 20  varieties,  mostly  mixed  colors,  as  follows:  Alyssum,  Aster,  Calli- 
opsis,  Candytuft,  Centaurea,  Morning  Glory,  Cosmos,  Dianthus,  Eschscholtzia,  Lobelia,  Larkspur,  Marigold, 
Mignonette,  Nasturtium,  Petunia,  Phlox,  Poppy,  Portulaca,  Verbena,  Zinnia. 

No.  8.  Perennial  Flower  Seeds — 20  varieties,  mostly  mixed  colors,  as  follows:  Aconitum,  Alyssum, 
Anemone,  Aquilegia,  Asperula,  Campanula,  Delphinium,  Dianthus,  Digitalis,  Gypsophila,  Lychnis,  Pentste- 
mon,  Platycodon,  Sweet  Wiiliams,  Valeriana,  Calliopsis,  Caillardia,  Hollyhock.  Poppy  (Oriental),  Phlox. 

Solid  Comfort  1  1 
Hammocks 

No.  1  sent  per  express, 
collect,  for  3  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  THE  ETUDE;  or  for 
2  subscriptions  and  50  cents 
cash. 

No.  2  sent  for  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  ;  or  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  50  cents  cash. 

These  hammocks  are 
stylish,  strong  and  durable. 

No.  1  is  close  canvas 
weave  in  checkered  twill  stripe, 
made  with  tab  end  finish,  rein¬ 
forced  stringing  in  bright,  effec¬ 
tive  color  combinations.  Has  or¬ 
namental  wood  bar  at  foot.  Sent 
with  spreader,  valance  and  upholstered  pillow.  Furnished  in  red  or  green  stripes. 

No.  2  is  a  close  weave  Jacquard  design,  with  warp  end  finish,  reinforced  suspension  cords;  ornamental 
wood  bars  at  foot,  and  finished  with  wide  drapery.  When  ordering  state  whether  you  prefer  red  or  blue 
stripe  design.  Spreader,  valance  and  throw-back  upholstered  pillow  with  each  hammock. 

Combination  Scissors  Set 

Sent  postpaid  in  neat  box  for  two  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  THE  ETUDE;  or  one  subscription  and 
25  cents  cash. 

Useful  and  durable  set  of  three  pieces,  con¬ 
sisting  of  8-inch  self-sharpening  shears,  4,54-inch 
buttonhole  scissors  and  4,54-inch  embroidery 
scissors.  Finely  tempered  steel  with  clean  cut¬ 
ting  edges;  nickel  plated. 

Ladies’  Mesh  Bags 

Four  and  one-half-inch  frame, 
sent  postpaid,  for  4  subscriptions 
to  THE  ETUDE,  or  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  50  cents  cash. 

Five-inch  frame,  sent  post¬ 
paid,  for  5  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE,  or  2  subscriptions  and  $1.00 
cash. 

Six  and  one-half-inch  frame, 
sent  postpaid,  for  7  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  4  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $1.50  cash. 

These  bags  are  extremely  at¬ 
tractive  and  popular,  being  made 
of  solid  German  silver,  heavily 
silver  plated,  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  afternoon  or  evening 
wear.  The  patterns  are  right  up- 
to-date.  The  frame  is  embossed 
in  a  beautiful  flower  design.  White 
kid  lining,  individual  coin  pocket. 


Keyboard  Masters  at  Work 

In  this  issue  of  The  Etude  our 
readers  will  find  an  entire  page 
devoted  to  pictures  showing  the 
positions  assumed  by  the  great 
master  pianists  at  the  keyboard. 
Inis  useful  and  interesting  feature 
supplants  the  Gallery  of  Mvsical 
Celebrities  for  this  month.  The 
Gallery  has  now  been  continued 
for  oyer  three  years,  and  during 
this  time  over  two  hundred  por¬ 
trait-biographies  have  been  pre¬ 
sented.  I  housands  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  been  prudent  enough  to 
make  collections  of  these.  Their 
prudence  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Gallery  has  been  col¬ 
lected  from  innumerable  sources, 
and  these  little  biographies  are  in 
many  cases  more  comprehensive 
than  anything  of  their  kind  in 
print. 

Real  Worth  in  THE  ETUDE 

Selections  from  the  Gallery 
have  been  published  in  book  form 
and  each  of  the  volumes  “Musi¬ 
cal  Celebrities’’  and  “Eminent 
Musicians  sells  for  seventy-five 
cents  apiece,  or  one-half  the  en¬ 
tire  year’s  subscription  price  for 
The  Etude,  although  they  were 
originally  printed  as  only  one  of 
many  features  in  The  Etude.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  show  very 
clearly  that  the  statement.  “The 
Etude  is  worth  many  times  its 
price,  ’  is  in  no  sense  an  exagger¬ 
ation. 

The  New  Feature  Series 

The  Gallery  will  not  be  perma¬ 
nently  discontinued,  but  will  re¬ 
appear  from  time  to  time  as  we 
receive  especially  interesting  ma¬ 
terial.  During  the  Spring  and 
Summer  months,  however,  the 
series  of  pictures  on  the  Great 
Pianists  at  the  Keyboard  will  ap¬ 
pear.  This  is  full  of  both  human 
and  utilitarian  interest.  Every 
progressive  teacher  will  grasp  the 
advantage  of  having  his  pupils 
see  these  splendid  pictures  pre¬ 
sented,  together  with  ideas  upon 
position  at  the  piano.  This  fea¬ 
ture  alone  should  enable  the 
teacher  to  induce  many  of  his  pu¬ 
pils  to  become  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Pictures  of  this  kind  are 
very  rare,  and  they  have  been  se¬ 
cured  only  after  months  of 
search  in  America — some  have 
been  imported.  Naturally  the  se¬ 
ries  will  be  limited,  and  we  strong¬ 
ly  advise  our  readers  to  tell 
their  friends  to  subscribe  now,  so 
that  they  may  not  miss  any  of 
this  series,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  intervals  during  the 
coming  months. 

Two  Great  Pianists 

During  the  next  two  months 
two  great  pianists,  Katherine 
Goodson  and  Willhelm  Bachaus, 
will  present  their  ideas  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  pianoforte  study 
in  The  Etude.  These  eminent 
performers  have  created  a  great 
sensation  in  America  this  year, 
and  their  opinions  will  be  very 
widely  read.  Don’t  miss  them. 

Reed  Rocker  Premium 

One  of  the  most  popular  premi¬ 
ums  that  The  Etude  lias  ever 
offered  is  our  reed  porch  rocker. 
For  only  a  little  spare-time  work 
— just  a  pleasant  call  with  a  re¬ 
cent  copy  of  The  Etude  in  your 
hand,  on  a  few  musical  friends — 
you  can  earn  a  comfortable, 
roomy  rocker  for  parlor  or  porch. 
Given  for  nine  subscriptions  to 
The  Etude  at  $1.50  each;  or  two 
subscriptions  and  $3.00  cash. 
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The  Quickest  Mai/  Order  Music  Supply  House 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 


FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  MUSIC 


PROMPTNESS.  A 

stock,  second  to  none, 
drawn  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world, 
linked  with  a  corps  of 
efficient  and  trained 
workers,  means  the 
correct  filling  of  an 
order  on  the  day  of 
its  receipt ,  whether 
for  one  piece  of  music 
or  the  stocking  of  a 
music  store. 


NEW  PUBLICA 
TIONS  have  been 
issued  contin¬ 
ually— ever 
abreast  of  the 
times— adapted 
to  all  modern 
education  al 
demands, care 


PUBLICATIONS 

IPractical— Helpful— Comprehensive 

PROMPTNESS  and  ECONOMY 


SATISFACTION 


ECONOMY  means  not 
only  the  giving  of  the 
largest  discounts  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  terms,  but,  mark 
you,  fair  retail  prices 
as  well.  Our  best  en¬ 
deavors  are  devoted  to 
the  teacher’s  interests, 
saving  time,  thought, 
labor,  giving  the  great¬ 
est  value  for  the  least 
outlay. 

SATISFACTION.  No 

doubt  the  greatest  fac¬ 
tor  in  thesuccessof  any 
business  is  the  personal 
confidence  en¬ 
gendered  by 
fair  and  help¬ 
ful  dealings. 
No  less  than 
25,000  accounts 
are  on  our 


fully  edited  and  annotated  by  the 
foremost  teachers  of  the  day,  and 
all  of  the  most  helpful  character. 


books,  denoting  satisfaction  in  our 
publications  and  satisfaction  in  our 
service. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
foundation  of  THE  ETUDE  (then  only  a  journal  for 
piano  teachers),  the  publishing  house  of  Theo. 
Presser  was  founded  to  furnish  practical  teaching 
material  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  and 
advice  of  the  journal. 


THIS  BUSINESS  founded  on  the  above  principles  has  grown  to  be  the 
largest  mail  order  music  supply  house  in  the  world  and  is  now  established 
in  a  permanent  home,  six  stories  in  height,  44  x  150,  with  an  annex— all 
carefully  planned  and  thoroughly  equipped  to  attend  to  the  wants  of 


Every  Teacher ,  School  and  Conservatory 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


MORE  PUPILS 


LARGER  RETURNS 


Xo  Succeed  Next  Season  Von  Should 
rvl ake  Your  Business  Plans  at  Once 


THE  BUSINESS  MANUAL 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


By  G.  C.  BENDER 


Price, 


$1.00 


Tells  how  to  make  the  most  of  your  talents;  how  to  make  musical  advertising 
pay ;  how  wide-awake  teachers  raise  their  rates  and  secure  new  pupils;  how  sue- 
cessful  teachers  hold  their  old  pupils  by  bright  ideas  in  correspondence,  recita  s, 
etc  ;  how  to  collect  old  accounts,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  one  teacher  in  a  hundred  receives  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  his  valuable 
services  should  bring  if  profitably  and  actively  market  d. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  may  raise  your  income  enough  to  pay  for  it  a 
hundredfold. 


I- 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WE  WILL  SEND  THESE 


Delightful  Piano  Solos 

On  Approval 


CADMAN,  CHARLES  WAKEFIELD 
Wah-Wah  Taysee  (Little  Firefly) 

Thirds,  fourths,  fifths  and  sixths 
are  in  constant  demand,  which  is 
unusual,  but  the  effect  of  the  gentle, 
swaying  rhythm  and  charming 
melody  will  enthuse  any  artistic 
musician. 

This  piece  is  also  arranged  for 
Violin  and  Piano,  and  is  played  by 
Francis  MacMillan.  Grade  IV-V. 


.50 


KERN,  CARL  WILHELM 

Rosen  Gavotte,  Op.  51 . 50 

Valse  Triomphale,  Op.  233  .  .  .  .60 

Both  pieces  are  Grade  IV.  4  hey 
are  musicianly,  and  in  style  a  re¬ 
minder  of  Carl  Bohm. 


HEMY,  HAMILTON 

The  Dancing  Girl  (Danse  des 

Bras) . 60 

An  enchanting  gavotte,  grace¬ 
ful  and  dainty. 

Grade  IV.  Also  issued  for 
Mandolin  Orchestra. 


BEHR,  FR. 

*Golden  Dreams  (Valse  de 

Salon)  Op.  409  . 6f 

Grade  lll-IV. 


GAEL,  HENRI  VAN 

*The  Turtle-Doves  (LesTourter- 

elles),  Op.  98,  II . 50 

A  tuneful  little  Mazurka.  Grade 

II  III. 


HEINS.  CARL 

*The  Dreaming  Shepherdess 

(Landler),  Op.  37 . 50 

Practically  a  song  without  words. 
Grade  III. 


BOHM.  CARL 

*Tarantella,  Op.  242  . 6( 

The  above  two  pieces  are  su¬ 
perior  editions  of  recreations 
that  are  in  great  demand  by 
students.  They  are  carefully 
edited.  Grade  IV. 


SCHUMANN,  R 

*The  Joyful  Peasant  (Der 
Lustige  Bauer),  Op.  68, 

IX . 6 


This  arrangement  is  by 
A.  Hard  and  the  edition  is 
superb.  Grade  IV. 


The  pieces  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  suitable  for  recreation  or  study. 
All  the  above  pieces  are  carefully  fingered  and  phrased. 


White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 


BOSTON 

62  Stanhope  Street 


NEW  YORK 
13  E.  17th  Street 


CHICAGO 

316  So.  Wabash  Avenu 


INFORMATION  AND  CATALOGUES  on  any  subject  in  music  free; 
the  On  Sale  plan  Cone  of  our  many  original  and  helpful  ideas  to  aid  the 
teacher)  is  very  liberal;  our  New  Music  Idea  pleases  every  teacher. 
Send  us  a  postal  card  order  as  a  trial.  Write  to  day  for  first  catalogues 
and  general  information  as  to  our  method  of  dealing. 


METRONOMES 


We  retail  more  Metro¬ 
nomes  than  any  house 
in  the  world. 


Every  instrument  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects. 


We  handle  only  thos 
of  the  best  makes  ob 
tainable. 


L 


THE  STYLES  ARE: 

4— French  (J.T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Maelzel, de¬ 
tachable  lid  (no  bell)  .....  $3-' 

5__ Fiench  (J.T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Maelzcl.de- 
actached  (with  bell)  . . $3-25  tachable  lid  (with  bell) . 

PRICES  NET  TRANSPORTATION  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MOR 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PH  IL  ADEL 


1—  Swiss  Model,  Square  box  with  exposed 

indicator  and  pendulum  (no  bell)  .  $2.00 

2—  American  Pyramidal  Maelzel  with  door 

attached  (no  bel!)  ......  I2'25 

3 —  American  Pyramidal  Maelzel  with  door 


1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


LAIN  DON’S  REED  ORGAN  METHOD 


Price  $1.50. 


By  CHAS.  W.  LANDON 


Foreign  Fingerin 


This  method  is  of  the  most  practical  character  and  is  superior  in  all  pom 
any  others  in  general  use  The  material  has  been  selected  iront  the  0 


to  any  others  in  general  nse  * -7  -  -----  .  .  . 

composers,  each  number  being  carefully  edited  and  copiously  annotated  g 
with  a  short  lesson  in  which  every  point  is  fully  explained  and  every  [ 

h G ' P Ea'ch  nu t'n ber ' mcl tided  lias  been  especially  arranged  for  the  Reed  Organ  wi 
the  idea  of  bringing  out  the  best  possible  effects  of  the  instrument.  No  unadapf 
nianoforte  or  pipe  organ  pieces  will  be  found.  ,  .  .if 

All  the  material  is  carefully  graded,  each  new  difficulty  being  prepa  e 

bv  the  preceding  number.  . 

Owing  to  its  thorough  rudimentary  instruction  and  progressive  character 
work  may  be  used  with  absolute  beginners  Special  attention  is  given  | 
development  of  the  true  reed  organ  touch  and  to  the  equal  training  of  the  har( 
All  necessary  technical  material  is  included,  the  scales  and  aipeggio  1 
Ocular  being  introduced  in  a  logical  and  interesting  manner. 

There  is  a  special  chapter  on  stops  and  their  management. 

WITH  AND  FOLIOWING  THIS  METHOD 


Landon  Four  volumes  in  sheet  music 


MATERIAL  TO  USE 

School  of  Reed  Organ  Playing.  Compiled  by  C.  W 

form.  Grades  I.  II.  III.  IV.  Each  . . 

Velocity  Studies  Theo  Presser  Grades  III-IV  ■•■■■ . 

Little  Home  Player.  Twenty-eight  pieces  in  grades  1-11 . 

Musical  Pictures.  Thirty-two  pieces  in  grade  III  •  , 

Juvenile  Duet  Players.  Sixteen  four-hand  pieces  m  grades  11-111 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems.  Fifty-eight  pieces  in  grades  lll-IV  „  h 

Laus  Organi.  Three  volumes  of  high-class  Reed  Organ  music.  Grades  1H  to  V.  Men 

Little  Preludes.  J.  S.  Bach.  Grades  III-IV . . 

Two-Part  Inventions,  J.  S.  Bach.  Grades  IV-V  . . 

Three-Part  Inventions,  J.  S.  Bach.  Grades  V-VI . 

Philadelplra,  P 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publisher, 


riease  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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ARIilONV  TEXT  BOOKS  HARMONY  BLANK  BOOKS 

ist  Lessons  In  Harmony,  by  Arthur  E.  Heacox,  Professor  ot  Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
I  in  Oborbn  Conservatory  of  Music— clear,  concise  and  practical.  It  comprises  the  first  term  of 
I  theri  -  ilar  course  in  the  Oberlitt  Conservatory. 
iw  KivUcd  Kdition,  Price  25c, 

trinom  Lessons,  Part  II.  The  second  term  ot  Harmony  by  the  same  author.  Price  50c. 
,,nio..y  Lessons,  Parts  2,  3,  4,  and  5  by  A.  E.  Heacox  and  F.  .1.  Lehmann.  Cloth,  81.25. 
ssons  in  Harmony,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  1  and  5,  Heacox  and  Lehmann.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  Cloth.  252  pages,  $1.50. 

nservatory  Music  Tablet,  No.  1,  20c.  ;  No.  2,  15c.  ;  72  and  50  rages  respectively, 
krinony  Ulanli  Books,  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Prices  25c,  30c  and  50c.  The  best  tablets  and  blank 
j  books  for  harmony  and  counterpoint  on  the  market. 

trmonic  Analysis— F.  J.  Lehmann,  Professor  of  Theory  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 

;  clear,  concise  but  technical— covers  a  large  range  of  exercises  from  best  composers.  150 
i  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

For  discounts  to  the  trade  and  profession,  address  the  publishers 

G.  COMINGS  &  SON,  Publishers  and  Music  Dealers,  OBERLIN,  0. 


A  New  Music  Students  Library  Volume 

Sound  and  Its  Relation  to  Music 

CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

Price,  postpaid,  bound  in  cloth,  $1 .25 

^TUDENTS  of  music  greatly  need  a  handbook  of  acoustics  as 
3  relating  to  music,  one  that  has  been  brought  in  line  with  the 
latest  discoveries  and  theories.  The  books  now  in  the  market 
re  no  longer  dependable,  the  result  being  that  this  element  in  a 
ourse  of  music  study  is  generally  lacking.  The  author  has  pre- 
ented  the  essential  facts  together  with  many  interesting  experi- 
nents  and  helpful  figures  and  diagrams  to  make  the  principles  clear. 

A  good  text-book  for  schools  and  colleges. 

“The  book  is  an  ideal  class  book.  The  illustrations  are 
fine.  I  will  suggest  its  use  as  a  text-book.” 

James  T.  Sleeper,  Beloit  College. 

“Remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  conciseness.  I  will  always 
have  it  on  my  desk  for  reference.” 

Arthur  Foote. 


OLIVER  DITSON 

loom  11,  Oliver  Ditson  Building 


COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Porch. 

Shore. 


In  the  Garden 
Anywhere 


PROFITABLE  VACATION  COURSES 

THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  ALL  AGES 
By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE.  _  PRICE,  $1.25 

How  Teachers  May  Keep  Their  Pupils  Together  for  the  Summer  by  Investing  Their 
Work  with  a  New  and  Lively  Interest  in  the  Ever  Charming  Story  of  Music. 

Eight  Delightful  Weeks  of  History  Study 

The  following  outline,  based  on  the  forty  story-lessons  in  the  very  successful 
Standard  History  of  Music,  may  be  employed  by  any  teacher,  anywhere. 

1st  Week.  How  Music  Began.  Music  in  the  Early  Church.  How  Notation 
Was  Evolved.  The  Tioubadouis  and  Meistersingers.  Polyphonic 
Music.  Palestrina.  Early  Erglish  Music. 

2d  Week.  Opera  and  Oratorio.  Scarlatti  and  His  Contemporaries.  The  Bach 
Family.  Early  French  Music.  The  Story  of  the  Organ,  the  Violin 
and  the  Piano. 

3d  Week,  J.  S.  Bach,  G.  F.  Handel,  F.  J.  Haydn,  W.  A.  Mozart. 

4th  Week.  Gluck,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn. 

5th  Week.  Schumann  and  the  Age  of  Musical  Romance.  Opera  Writers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Great  Teachers  of  the  Pianoforte. 

6th  Week.  Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner.  Modern  Italian  Composers.  Rubinstein. 
Great  French  Composers. 

7th  Week.  Modern  Masters.  Brahms,  Grieg,  Tchaikowsky.  The  Art  Song. 

Famous  Pianists  of  Yesterday .  Great  Virtuosos  of  To-day.  Great 
Violinists.  Composers  of  Valuable  Pianoforte  Pieces  in  the  Smaller 
Forms.  Composers  of  Teaching  Pieces. 

8th  Week.  Music  in  America.  Masters  of  To-day  Summary  of  Musical 
History.  Formation  of  a  Music  Study  Club  for  Next  Winter. 

We  Will  Help  You  in  Securing  a  Class 

Send  us  a  postal  request  for  information  regarding  our  “Special  History 
Class  Plan,''  and  receive  in  return  the  mate  ial  which  will  enable  you  to  start  at 
once  and  make  your  plans  for  tinning  your  Summer  from  Waste  and  Loss  to 
Profit  and  Pleasure.  We  have  a  special  professional  introductory  price  by  the 
dozen. 

The  Standard  History  of  Music  demands  no  previous  experience 
in  teaching  musical  history.  Any  music  teacher  may  start  a  class  at 
once.  The  work  has  been  endorsed  by  leading  educators,  including 
Emil  Sauer,  Arthur  Foote,  I.  Philipp,  E.  M.  Bowman,  W.  H.  Sherwood, 
L.  C.  Elson,  H.  T.  Finck,  and  many  others.  The  London  Musical 
Standard  says  of  it:  “  It  is  expert  in  the  way  it  makes  facts  appear 
seductive.  We  can  imagine  an  intelligent  beginner  going  steadily 
through  the  book  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  it.” 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Catchy  and  Tuneful! 


T£te-a-tete 

Intermezzo  dansant 


Allegro  comodo 

brn  ntmalo 


Reginald  de  Koven.Op  3f.4 
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Coring*!,  tut ,  by  o  Sck>rm*r 

Price,  postpaid,  35  cents 


IOLIN  TEACHER’S  GUIDE,  114  pp.  will  be 
sent  gratis  on  request 


Anthology  of  Modern  French  Song 

A  collection  of  thirty-nine  songs  with  piano  accompaniment  by  modern  French  composers. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  MAX  SPICKER 

(The  Golden  Treasury  of  Music,  lots.  A!  II,  A  I  III) 

HIGH  VOICE  LOW  VOICE 

Price,  cloth,  each  net  $2.00  Paper  edition,  each  net  $1.25 

Few  anthologies  make  a  more  insistent  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  cultured  lover  of  music 
than  this  volume  in  which  men  like  Dubussy,  Gabriel  Faure ,  d'Indy,  BrUneau,  Ghausson ,  J  idal , 
Du  pare  and  others  are  happily  presented  in  songs  that  portray  the  most  illuminating  musical 
and  mental  phases  of  their  art. 

F.  PAOLO  FRONTINI 


Nine  Characteristic  Tone  Pictures  for  Piano  Solo 


No.  1.  At  Daybreak . $0.50 

No.  2.  Seabreezes . 50 

No.  3.  Caprice-etude . €0 

No.  4.  Rustic  Mandolin  Serenade . 60 

No.  5.  Triumphal  March . 75 


No.  6.  Sarabanda . $0.50 

No.  7.  A  Doleful  Serenade . 60 

No.  8.  Seguidilla  (Spanish  Dance) . 60 

No.  9.'  Gavotte  in  the  olden  style . 60 


None  of  these  short  character  pieces  are  over  grade  3  in  difficulty,  but  their  unpretentious 
titles  do  not  adequately  express  the  fresh  and  spontaneous  charm  with  which  they  are  imbued. 
While  it  is  hardly  fair  to  “pick  favorites’’ where  the  general  level  of  merit  is  so  high,  we  would  par¬ 
ticularly  recommend  at  daybreak,  the  rustic  mandolin  serenade  and  a  doleful  serenade. 


3  East  43rd  Street  G.  St  HIRMER 


New  York 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Cantatas— Operettas  and 
Musical  Recitations 


PUBLISHED  BY 


THEWIUIS  MUSIC  COJiKTO, 


The  Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns 


A  Chinese  Operetta  for  Ladies,  By  PAUL  BLISS 

Oriental  costumes;  iuexpeusivt*  stage-setting;  no  orchestra 
necev-ary  fpiano,  Chinese  gong  and  tom  tom);  pretty  and  easy 


•horuses,  easy  to  direct  with  any  number  in  chorus;  four  princi¬ 
pals,  solos  within  range  of  amateurs:  may  be  given  in  day-time, 
out-of-doors.  Time  of  performance,  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

These  principal  features  should  interest  you  enough  to  wa.rant 
a  eloser  examination  ot  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  plot  is 
interesting  and  the  costumes  easy  to  obtain  or  make.  The  cost  of 
producing  is  practically  nothing,  while  there  is  ample  opportunity 
to  elaborate.  While  appealing  to  adults,  it  has  been  given  with  great 
success  by  High  Schools.  Price  75c. 


THE  LAND  OF  SOMETIME 

By  GRACE  S.  SWENSON 

The  Operetta  is  intended  to  provide  a  background  which  will 
make  a  program  of  gymnastic  exercises  entertaining — otherwise 
uninteresting  because  of  incoherence.  Any  drills  may  be  inserted 
and  those  wbi«h  seem  superfluous  omitted.  Stage  directions,  de¬ 
scription  of  costumes,  all  dialogues,  together  with  words  and  music 
of  all  songs,  included  in  each  book. 

The  Land  of  Sometime,  by  Grace  S.  Swenson,  60c. 


THREE  SPRINGS 


Cantata  for  Three-Part  Chorus  of  Women’s  Voices,  with  So  |»  rauo, 
ill c/. ao -Sop ratio  and  Alto  Solos 

The  story  of  three  springs  that  rise  high  oti  the  mouutaiuside 
under  a  willow  tree.  First  in  the  "pool,"  then  in  the  "brook,” 
then  down  the  "little  falls,"  then  out  in  the  "river,"  then  over  the 
■•great  waterfall,”  and  at  last  they  are  drawn  up  from  the  ocean 
by  the  sun  and  wafted  back  to  their  home.  Not  difficult  to  sing— 
brilliant  accompaniment  nud  sustained  interest  in  the  story.  Suit¬ 
able  for  recital  work. 

Three  Springs,  by  Paul  Bliss— Price  60c. 


QUEEN  OF  MAY— A  Children’s  Cantata 

By  W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 

This  Cantata  may  be  sung  without  costume  or  action.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  participants  may  vary  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  children. 
The  musi«  is  tuneful  and  bright,  and  well  within  the  range  of 
yontig  voices. 

Queen  of  May,  by  W.  Otto  Miessner—  Price  50c. 


PRINCE  CHARMING  &  $z£2i£j£ 

A  Comic  Operetta  In  One  Act,  By  JOS  hi*  II  8CKUO 
A  story  connecting  things  of  the  present  day  with  fairy  stories 
and  legends  of  old.  A  fascinating  story  for  young  people,  and  a 
source  o<  real  entertainment  for  adults. 

Prince  Charming,  by  Joseph  Surdo — Price  75c. 


The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen 


A  Comic  Operetta  In  Three  Acts,  with  a  Prologue 
By  JOSEPH  SUIIDO 

An  Oper  ttn  for  young  people,  replete  with  bright,  catchy  mel¬ 
odies.  and  possessing  a  well-sustained  plot. 

The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen,  by  Joseph 
Surdo — Price  $1.00  


LAZARUS — A  Sacred  Cantata 


ARRANGED  prom  the  sacred  text  and  composed  by 

ALEXANDER  S.  THOMPSON 

A  strong,  musioiauly  setting  of  a  well-selected  text.  A  Cantata 
suitable  for  anv  season  of  the  year,  of  sufficient  musical  iuterest 
to  be  worthy  of  a  careful  preparation  by  a  good  choir 

Lazarus,  by  Alexander  S.  Thompson— Price  75c. 


JESUS  AND  THE  WOMEN 


By  PAUL  BLISS 

A  Cantata  for  any  season  of  the  year,  but  dealing  particularly 
with  the  sceue  of  the  crucifixion.  A  Cantata  for  Women's  Voices. 
Not  difficult — much  of  it  in  uuison — almost  no  solo  work,  and 
treating  an  old  theme  in  a  new  manuer.  It  may  be  done  by  a 
quartette  or  chorus  of  women, 

Jesus  and  the  Women,  by  Paul  Bliss  —Price  50c. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DAY 


THE  GREAT  GOD  PAN  F£Nea9,e 


CVCW  WHITE  An  Operetta  for 
SrNUVV  W  n  I  1  E.  Chi|dren.s  Voices 


Text  by  MRS.  THOM  IS  WOODRUFF  ALLEN 
Mtn-.it  by  SIDNEY  <’.  DURST 
The  Operetta  can  also  be  given  by  adults, although  especially  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  highly  trained  bov  choir.’  The  story  is  most  entertaining, 
and  the  music  bright  and  fresh.  The  costuming  most  attractive. 
A  good  Operetta  for  schools. 

Snow  White,  by  Sydney  C.  Durst  — Price  30c. 


The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose  ReJj“tion 


THE  ETUDE 
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Short  Cantata  for  Male  V.  lees,  and  Chorus  of  Boys'  Voices 

By  DR.  N.  J.  ELSENHEIMER 

The  poetic  fancy  of  the  words  in  the  overcoming  of  the  Shades 
of  Night,  bv  the  Glory  of  the  Sun,  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  mod 
ern  method,  by  Dr.  Elsenheimer.  The  difficulties  for  the  adult 
voices  render  the  work  most  interesting. 

The  Triumph  of  Day,  by  Dr.  N.  J.  Elsenheimer.  60c. 


By  HARVEY  B.  GAUL 

A  beautiful  setting— using  two  flutes  with  the  piano  for  aecopi- 
paniment.  The  tlutes'  obbligato  lends  a  delicate  and  yet,  at  times, 
almost  tragic  coloring  to  the  story. 

The  Great  God  Pan,  by  Harvey  B.  Gaul— Price  60c. 


OUR  LINCOLN 

Words  by  DU.  W.  C.  WASHBURN,  Music  by  JOSEPH  SURDO 

Written  to  be  sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  4th,  5th  6tb,  7th,  and 
8th  year  Grades.  Orchestral  parts  to  be  had  on  application. 

A  strong,  big  setting  of  a  stirring  text. 

“All  honor  to  our  glorious  dead 
The  world  claims  for  its  own." 

Our  Lincoln,  by  Joseph  Surdo— Price  20c. 


The  Story  by  OSCAR  WILDE.  The  lli.sio  by  PAUL  BLISS 
This  beautiful  story  of  the  Nightingale  who  sang  all  night  long 
with  her  breast  against  a  thorn,  so  that  a  red  rose  might  bloom  for 
the  sorrowing  lover,  is  told  in  pros*-,  of  the  choicest  wording.  The 
music  is  in  free  furm,  suggesting  in  its  three  motives,  the  under¬ 
lying  thoughts  in  the  story — not  following  wor  i  for  word.  A 
satisfying  story  for  the  reader,  and  an  interesting  accompaniment 
for  the  musician. 

The  Nightingale  and  The  Rose,  by  Paul  Bliss,  $1.00 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DAWN 


THEWILLIS  MUSICCQ. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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(Sdifion  yUood 


=*2011553' 


Over  650  Volumes 


IT  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  “EDIT  ION  WOOD 
the  finest  and  most  correct  edition 
of  Standard  Studies,  Recreations  and 
Classics  yet  issued. 


The  Editors  have  tried  to  be  very 
conservative  in  their  work,  and  have 
followed  as  closely  as  possible  the  original 
editions  of  the  classics,  making  only  the 
changes  which  seemed  necessary  in  order 
that  the  phrasing  and  fingering  should 
agree  with  modern  ideas. 


The  engraving,  paper,  printing  and 
binding  are  the  best  obtainable  ;  in  fact, 
nothing  has  been  spared  to  place  the 
Edition  upon  as  high  a  plane  of  excellence 
mechanically  as  it  is  musically. 


A  Recitation  with  Pianoforte  Areompnnimpiit 
Poem  b>  ELIZABETH  k.  REYNOLDS 
Musie  by  ERNEST  R.  KHOFGER,  Op.  01 
So  musiciauly  a  setting  of  this  beautiful  text  awakes  at  once  the 
interest  of  all  lovers  of  this  form  of  entertainment  The  music 
particularly  follows  every  shade  of  meaning  in  the  story,  and  the¬ 
matically  is  sustained  throurhout. 

The  Romance  of  the  Dawn,  by  Ernest  R.  Kxoeger 
Iffice  $1.00 


BRUSHWOOD  _.  A  Recitation  with 

Pianoforte  Accompaniment 


Text  by  T.  BUUHANAN  READ,  Music  by  P.  A.  TIRINDELLI 
This  beautiful  story  of  the  woman  with  the  load  of  brushwood 
which  bursts  luto  bloom  at  last,  is  exquisitely  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Tlrindclll.  The  musie  is  not  difficult  iu  execution,  and  the  -story 
lends  its<  f  most  satisfactorily  to  this  form  of  entertainment. 
Brushwood,  by  P.  A.  Tirindelli — Price  $1.00 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


All  of  the  volumes  are  bound  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  remain  open  and 
flat  upon  the  piano  rack  when  in  use, 
and  many  of  the  volumes  are  to  be  had 
in  handsome,  durable,  full  cloth  bindings. 
aS- 

Fully  one-half  of  the  volumes  con¬ 
tained  in  “  EDITION  WOOD  ”  are  the 
copyright  property  of  the  publishers  and 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  edition. 


The  phenomenal  success  of  “EDITION 
WOOD”  is  the  best  testimony  of  its  merit. 

u2? 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 


OF  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC 


By  KARL  E.  TUNBERG 

A  brief,  concise,  thorough  system  for 
mastering  the  Angering  of  scales,  chords 
and  arpeggios,  presented  in  a  new  and 
original  manner. 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  every  seri¬ 
ous  teacher  and  student  of  the  piano. 

Prof.  Franz  Kullak,  of  Berlin,  says:  “I  havs 
read  your  system  with  great  interest  and  pleas- 
ure  and  recognize  in  the  author  a  thoughtful 
teacher  and  a  keen,  penetrative  and  ingenious 
observer.  The  exercises  which  you  have  written 
for  chord  practice  are  excellent.  I  wish  for  your 
work  the  greatest  success.” 

Arthur  Foote,  says:  “What  you  say  about  the 
keyboard  in  your  prefacing  remarks  about 
chords  should  always  be  said,  but  unfortunately 
that  is  seldom  the  case.” 

Carl  Faelten,  says:  “You  are  seriously  interested 
in  musical  pedagogy  and  have  on  this  particu  ar 
subject  arrived  at  conclusions  somewhat  similar 
to  my  own  practice  in  teaching  by  laying  great 
stress  on  the  pupil’s  clear  conception  of  the 
principles  of  fingering  in  scale  and  chord  work. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  many 
other  prominent  pianists  and  teachers. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 
Price,  60  Cents 

HERMANN  HESCHE,  Publisher 
54  &  55  Holyoke  Bldg.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Complete  Catalogues  sent  free. 


THE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

Proprietors  of  “EDITION  WOOD” 

246  Summer  Street  23  East  20th  Street 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

Also  at  LONDON  and  LEIPZIG 


Your  Music  isTorn! 


IT  WILL  TAKE  ONE  MINU  TE 
TO  REPAIR  IT  BY  USING 


MULTUM-IH-PARVO  BINDING  TftPE 


5. yard  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yard 
roll  of  paper,  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 


Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  poeknee 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 


THEO.  PRESSERCO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

FOR 

Kindergarten  Teachers 


Mr.  Batchellor  has  had  long  experience  with  little 
children  and  has  invented  many  devices  which  lead  by 
easy  graduated  steps,  from  simple  child  play  to  intelligent 
study  of  the  Tone  Language. 

The  Colot  Bird  Scale ;  Color  Note  Scale ;  Small 
Color  Scale ;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board ;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc. 

Prices  so  low  that  the  teacher  can  iurmsh  each  child 
with  his  own  material. 


Write  at  once  for  descriptive  catalog  and  information 
regarding  Correspondence  Course . 


DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Engravers  and  Printers 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books^  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


Ask  for  Special  Rates 
for  the  Advertising  of 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


On  Pages 
374  to  379 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  Sho^yT 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 


NOTE-SPELLER 


GEO.  L. 

*  I  ,  • 

.  - 

SBdULDING  S  . 
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Trade-mark  registered  1911. 

This  is  a  novel  system  ot  learning  to  read  and 


note-Spelier 


l  - 


AV.  I  •' 

AN  ORIGINAL  METHOD 


■ 
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LEARNING  TO  READ  MUSIC 

'  . 

m  .  '-r. 
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M.  WITMAK  a  JOM  7-  \  ‘  Ij 


write  tlie  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  modern  elementary  methods. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano, or¬ 
gan, violin, cornet,  clarinet,  flute,  trombone  or  A  NY 
other  musical  instrument,  the  “Note-Speller”  will 
teach  you  to  read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  tile  time  heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  your  present  routine  of  practice. 

The  “Note-Speller”  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  every  course  of  musical  instruction, 
being,  in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  modern  studio, 
class-room  and  kindergarten. 

In  one  MONTH,  students  of  the  “Note-Speller” 
will  have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies. 

SOc  REGULAR  PRICE  50c 
To  Headers  of  this  Ad.-One  Copy  to  a  Person. 


Off  SPECIAL.  PRICEOCTn 
Postpaid  ^ 


WIT  MARK  &  SONS 


48  Wilmark  Building, 


NEW  YORK 


amateur! 

OPERAS 


SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  b 

Alfred  G.  Wathall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  i[ 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  sine 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingl 
lyrics  ;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  cris 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stii 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beautiful  solo6.  Opportunities  f< 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  ha 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Ofchestr 
score  for  rent. 

PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  te> 

and  music  by  Alfred  G.  Wat  hall.  This  new  operett 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organization 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  ban 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  r 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kin 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  banc 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leadir 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounce 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  grei 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  T1 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50< 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  w 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  boc 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operet 

for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  pla 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Verv  popular.  Never  fa 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchest 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  c 
approval. 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 
SAUL,  klNG  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Jud 
Willis  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  0 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  ev 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Sami 
and  David  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  ava 
able  for  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Compl< 
book,  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 


Theory  Books 


HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  COF 
POSITION,  f.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interest! 
and  practical  teacher  of  harmony  published.  Used 
tensively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instructir 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  co 
mended  by  the  profession.  Price,  $1 .00. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPAF 
MENT.  J.  B.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  evt 
writer  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  pi 
lished.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musicia 
Indispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valua 
hints  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from 
masters.  Price,  $1.50. 


HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTATIO 

Oscar  Coon.  Teaches  how  to  write  for  military  bai 
and  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books 
costly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 


Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOICE  CULTURE. 

D.  A.  Clippinger.  The  principles  of  voice  culture 
plied  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  chc 
Price  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS 
VOICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root._  Uni- 
for  private  study  or  for  teachers’  use.  Price  75  cent 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  By  F. 

Root.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of 
Polychrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice,  s' 
which.  $1.00  each. 


Sheet  Music 

Life  Eternal,  Solo  for  mezzo  voice,  by  /. 
Lerman.  A  beautiful,  strong,  new  solo.  Mailed 

30  cents. 

Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,  a  duet  for  ei' 
soprano  and  alto  or  tenor  and  bass.  Easy  compas 
really  great  duet.  Mailed  for  30  cents. 


Children’s  Songs 

HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  b 
for  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  store 
teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  1 2  yt 
New  motion  songs,  individual  songs,  character  so 
etc.  We  don’t  think  there  has  yet  been  publishe 
child’s  song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs.  Price, 
cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  A 
Wathall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  rm 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  s 
“  In  all  my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children  1 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  I  have 
found.’’  Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each  Samples  me 
on  approval. 

BETTER  BE  GOOD.  Solo.  Words  by  Li 
DeArmond  Music  by  Henry  Fillmore.  An  ac 
song  for  a  child  or  group  of  children.  Never  fail 
“  take.”  It  is  a  distinct  “  hit,”  highest  note  C.  Ms 
for  25  cents. 

PLAYMATES.  Duet  (or  a  boy  and  a  girl  7 
sing  alternately  and  m  unison.  Words  by  E.  F.  Gu) 
Music  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  An  action  duet,  represen 
a  children’s  quarrel,  and  “  happy  make-up.  A 
fails  to  interest.  The  general  compass  easy.  Ms 
for  25  cents. 


Orchestra  and  Band  Music 


If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  sene 
our’  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Mus 
Messenger,  a  monthly  hand  and  orchestra  jou 
F’ree.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOU! 

~  or  Bible  Hou 

Cincinnati,  O.,  NEW  yori 

— 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THIS  NEW  REVERIE 

“Mona  Lisa,’’  only  lf)c 
By  Chas.  E.  Roat, 
composer  of  “Gloaming.” 
Order  to-day,  giving  us 
name  of  your  music  dealer. 


CHAS.  F..  ROAT  MUSIC  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


itertainment  Supplies 

For  Church,  School  and  Home  Use 
Largest  Stock  In  America 
Established  1899 

OMMENCEMENT  MATERIAL 

;/ ERYTHING  you  need  to  make  your  enter- 
uent  a  success.  For  10  cents  will  send  you  a 
'e  to  Entertainments  which  will  save  you 
of  searching  for  what  you  want,  also  a  Free 

tie  Copv  of 

HINTS 

<nly  Entertainment  Magazine  published;  and 
Catalogues  of  operettas,  plays,  entertainments 

applies. 

TERTAINMENT  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
&  7  West  29th  St.,  New  York 


ENCORE  SONGS 

We  should  be  pleased  to  send  the  entire  list  or  a 
part  of  it  “On  Sale  ”  to  any  of  our  interested  patrons. 
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Teachers  will  approve  of  this  collection  because 
the  editor,  Paolo  Gallico,  has  taken  special  care  to 
include  only  those  selections  which  will  encourage 
the  student  and  cultivate  his  appreciation  of  good 
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Arranged  by  Paolo  Gallico.  Price,  7S  els. 
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Songs  of  Sun  and  Shade 


(The  Poems  by 
Marguerite 
Radclyffe-Hall) 

Set  to  Music  by  S.  COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
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Music  Lovers,  and  it  is  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  Messrs.  Boosey  &  Co. 
issue  this  latest  volume  from  his  pen,  believing  that  it  contains  the  brightest 
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“A  point  of  view  which  the  lecturer  brought  to  bear  upon 

his  subject  was  that  of  a  composer  to  whom  there  were  no 

secrets  as  to  the  processes  by  which  music  is  made.  It 
was  possible  for  him  to  enter  into  the  spirit  in  which  the 
composers,  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  conceived 
their  works,  and  to  value  th.*  completed  compositions  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  way  in  which  he  found  that  they  had  followed 

the  canons  of  the  best  and  purest  art.  It  is  this  unique 

attitude  which  makes  the  lectures  so  valuable  to  the  musician, 
as  well  as  to  the  student.” — Extract  from  Preface  by 
W.  1.  Bai.tzell. 
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The  difference  between  the  artisan  who  makes  five  and  six: 
dollars  a  day  and  the  laborer  at  one  dollar  a  day  is  usually  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  skill.  Musicians  are  too  prone  to  g'ape  and  wonder  at 
the  very  success  which  with  the  proper  industry,  judgment  and 
persistence  might  be  their  own.  There  is  always  room  for  skilled 
workers  if  their  skill  is  of  the  kind  that  the  world  needs. 

Hamilton  \\  .  Mabie  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
‘‘Xo  one  can  hope  for  any  genuine  success  who  fails  to  give  him¬ 
self  the  most  complete  special  education.  The  man  of  medium  skill 
depends  upon  fortunate  conditions  for  success;  he  cannot  command 
it  nor  can  he  keep  it.” 

Time  and  again  you  have  seen  able  musicians  pass  into  the 
legions  of  the  unknown,  forgotten,  passe  teachers  simply  because 
they  have  been  content  with  their  skill.  The  teacher  who  forgets 
the  great  fact  that  in  order  to  keep  in  the  vanguard  of  musical 
progress  he  must  learn  new  things,  do  new  things,  think  new 
things  every  day  of  his  life  will  surely  suffer.  No  matter  how 
skillful  you  may  be  in  one  branch  of  your  work  you  should  seek 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  and  newest  thought  of  other  music 
workers  the  world  over. 
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DOES  MUSIC  CURE ? 


A  /> 


m 


Just  a  little  while  after  Amerigo  Vespucci  discovered  that  this, 
wonderful  continent  of  ours  was  not  Asia,  but  really  a  Mundus 
N orus,  several  thinkers  in  Europe  were  troubling  their  minds  about 
the  curative  powers  of  music.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1535  a  Swiss 
doctor  and  philologist  published  a  letter  on  “Sciatica  Cured  by 
Music."  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  man,  Conrad 
Gessner,  was  simply  following  in  the  footsteps  of  that  very  David 
who  by  the  magic  of  his  harp  playing  refreshed  the  mind  of  Saul 
so  that  “the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him.” 

In  a  very  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Frederick  Niecks,  published 
in  the  English  Monthly  Musical  Record ,  our  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  Hippocrates  (460-359  B.  C.),  the  Greek  physician, 
known  as  the  father  of  medicine,  and  Pythagoras  (582-587  B.  C.), 
the  mathematician  who  devised  the  seven-stringed  lyre,  arc  both 
credited  with  having  made  cure  of  diseases  by  means  of  music. 
But  the  most  remarkable  fact  which  Dr.  Neicks  brings  forth  is 
that  no  less  than  sixteen  works  appeared  between  the  years  1535 
and  1807  which  have  to  do  directly  with  the  therapeutic  value  of 
music. 

We  assumed  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  was  of  far 
more  recent  origin,  and  had  associated  it  in  our  minds  with  the 
activity  shown  by  Christian  Scientists,  New  Thought  Workers  and 
the  scientists  in  universities  who  have  been  devoting  their  time 
to  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism,  psychology,  etc.  It  seems  some¬ 
what  astonishing  to  note  that  the  whole  field  had  been  explored 
by  other  investigators,,  however  pseudo-scientific,  and  that  these 
investigators  had  been  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  healing  power 
of  music. 

Centuries  of  limitless  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  brainiest  and 
best  trained  of  men  has  done  much  to  determine  the  therapeutic 
action  of  drugs.  Nevertheless,  the  physician  who  would  guarantee 
the  action  of  a  certain  drug  in  all  cases  would  be  put  down  as  a 
quack  at  once.  With  the  tremendous  pharmacopoeia  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  drugs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bacteriological  remedies, 
the  modern  doctor  can  doubtless  prescribe  with  much  more  accuracy 


than  did,  for  instance,  those  physicians  at  whom  Moliere  pointed 
his  merciless  wit.  Nevertheless,  all  this  scientific  experience  has 
not  resulted  in  an  infallible  method  of  cure  in  all  cases. 

Knowing  the  often  disappointing  results  of  the  ages  of  sincere 
phar  maceutical  investigations,  sensible  people  will  be  long'  in  plac¬ 
ing  their  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  physician  who  attempts  to 
prescribe  rhythms  and  harmonies  for  lumbago  or  gout,  or  who 
tells  you  that  a  Chopin  Mazurka  is  a  panacea  for  the  tic  douloureux 
or  a  Liszt  Rhapsodic  a  cureall  for  floating  kidneys. 

It  is  very  easy,  however,  for  anyone  to  realize  that  by  distract¬ 
ing  the  mind  from  the  thought  of  suffering,  certain  kinds  of  nervous 
and  mental  disorders  might  be  more  readily  relieved.  Thus  music 
may  become  a  most  beneficial  remedial  agent.  The  only  danger  is 
that  the  charlatan  with  an  altogether  empirical  experience  may 
employ  this  fact  as  a  means  for  amputating  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
unwary. 
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THE  PROFITS  OF  PERSEVERANCE. 


When  Richard  Wagner’s  autobiography  appeared  last  year, 
we  were  very  forcibly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  Wagner’s  im¬ 
mortal  triumph  as  a  composer  was  due  quite  as  much  to  his 
wonderful  perseverance  as  to  his  genius.  His  original  mental  ter¬ 
ritory  was  obviously  very  limited.  There  exists  a  little  minuet 
written  by  Wagner  in  his  early  years  which,  under  microscopic 
critical  examination,  hardly  reveals  the  smallest  germ  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  greatness.  Starting  in  this  circumscribed  and  provincial 
musical  domain  he  commenced  to  venture  out  into  new  and  un¬ 
known  lands  with  the  bravery  of  an  explorer.  Persevering  he 
finally  touched  the  poles  of  his  sphere. 

Perseverance  is  really  a  kind  of  combination  of  industry  and 
courage.  The  student  who  is  confronted  by  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  seem  insurmountable  needs  a  strong  will  and  a  strong 
heart  to  keep  up  the  journey.  After  all  it  is  only  a  test.  The  strong 
are  those  who  reach  the  goal,  those  who  keep  on,  working  more 
and  more  intelligently,  fighting  more  and  more  valiantly.  There 
is  not  a  piece  in  your  possession  that  you  could  not  play  if  you 
persevered.  Most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  will  be  found  to 
be  imaginary  ones.  Working  in  the  right  way  one  may  overcome 
almost  any  difficulty. 

The  hardest  kind  of  perseverance  is  that  which  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  face  of  undisputed  failures.  If  you  will  study  the 
careers  of  great  men  you  will  find  that  failure  only  quickened  their 
perseverance.  The  story  runs  that  Carlyle  loaned  the  precious 
manuscript  of  the  French  Revolution  to  a  friend.  The  friend’s 
servant  mistook  it  for  waste  paper  and  tossed  it  into  the  hearth 
fire.  Carlyle  immediately  started  out  to  re-write  the  work,  a  task 
that  demanded  four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  Have  you  the 
courage,  the  perseverance  of  a  Carlyle,  a  Wagner,  an  Amundsen? 
If  you  have,  you  possess  something  far  more  valuable  than  talent. 
The  profits  of  perseverance  are  wealth,  fame,  victory  and  best  of 
all  the  opportunity  to  be  of  real  service  to  vour  fellow  man.  George 
Eliot,  herself  a  remarkable  example  of  perseverance,  has  left  this 
beautiful  little  sermonette  in  verse: 

Nay,  never  falter;  no  great  deed  Is  done 
By  falterers,  who  ask  for  certainty. 

No  good  is  certain  but  tile  steadfast  mind, 

The  undivided  will  to  seek  the  good  : 

'Tis  that  compels  the  elements,  and  wrings 
A  human  music  from  the  indifferent  air. 

The  greatest  gift  a  hero  leaves  his  race 
Is  to  ha  ve  been  a  hero.  Say  we  fail ! 

We  feed  tile  high  Iradition  of  tile  world. 

And  leave  our  spirit  in  our  children's  breasts. 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


MUSIC  NEAR  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 


In  a  recent  Society  of  International  Music 
Monthly  Review,  Hjalmar  Thuren  writes  on  Eskimo 
music.  This  is  a  continuation  of  a  previous  article 
(mentioned  in  these  columns),  describing  the  work 
of  Herr  Thalbitzer  and  his  phonograph  at  the  East 
Greenland  musical  centre  called  Ammassalik.  There, 
it  seems,  the  Eskimo  music  flourishes  as  a  native 
school,  uncontaminated  by  the  European  musical 
influence  that  holds  Western  Greenland  in  base 
thraldom. 

To  begin  with,  the  records  have  been  transferred 
to  metal  cylinders.  A  study  of  these  shows,  first  of 
all,  that  the  songs  are  not  based  on  our  scale.  In 
fact,  as  in  much. of  our  Indian  music,  all  pitches  are 
declared  free  and  equal.  To  a  European  ear  this 
seems  primitive,  but  the  records  reveal  unsuspected 
artistic  power.  The  two  investigators  adopted  for  a 
standard  the  hundredth  part  of  a  semitone.  The 
tunes  were  then  transferred  to  our  staff,  but  with 
each  note  goes  a  figure  to  show  by  how  many  hun¬ 
dredths  it  is  flat  or  sharp  of  our  scale-tone.  This 
system  proved  that  the  music  was  not  based  on 
loose  inaccuracy  of  p  tch,  but  that  each  singer,  hav¬ 
ing'  chosen  his  own  intervals,  would  use  them  with 
absolute  correctness  as  the  true  expression  of  his 
style.  This  argues  a  high  degree  of  ability.  Our 
scale,  therefore,  exerts  no  particular  appeal  to  Am¬ 
massalik;  in  fact,  European  tenors  seem  only  to 
arouse  laughter. 

The  Eskimos  show  much  taste  in  music  and  po¬ 
etry.  both  of  whicji  play  a  large  part  in  their  lives. 
The  infant,  swinging  in  a  bag  on  its  mother  s  back, 
hears  at  first  the  simplest  of  lullabies — one  long 
note  merging  into  another.  More  complex  songs 
come  later.  When  the  child  has  learned  to  talk,  he 
is  taught  fables,  about  the  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
of  the  North.  Salmon,  whale,  mink  or  raven  play  a 
part  fully  as  interesting  as  the  stories  of  European 
spirits  or  “Reinecke.  the  Fox.”  There  are  also  nature 
songs  in  praise  of  the  moonlight,  etc. 

The  chief  instrument  seems  to  be  the  drum,  a  flat, 
wooden  frame,  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it.  This 
is  struck  (or  rubbed)  on  the  frame  and  not  in  the 
middle.  Like  the  Indians  again  the  Eskimos  have 
a  keen  sense  of  rhythm.  They  will  keep  up  a  well- 
marked  recurr  ng  figure  on  the  drum  while  singing 
in  a  wholly  different  rhythm.  Now  and  then  they 
will  skilfully  let  the  two  rhythms  blend  for  a  few 
seconds  only  to  keep  them  independent  until  the 
next  point  of  union.  As  Europe  had  a  counterpoint 
of  melodies,  so  here  we  find  a  counterpoint  of 
rhythms. 

Music  is  more  than  an  amusement  with  the  Eski¬ 
mos.  The  Angakok,  the  Medicine-Man  who  can 
commune  with  spirits,  makes  some  use  of  it,  though 
he  is  more  given  to  groans  and  wild  cries.  The 
ring  of  spectators  and  the  darkened  room  in  which 
he  operates  suggest  a  meeting  of  more  civilized 
spiritual'sts.  There  are  songs  to  ward  off  various 
evils,  with  slight,  but  definite,  pitch-changes  for  dif¬ 
ferent  words. 

More  interesting,  however,  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  legal  use  of  music.  When  an  Eskmo  has  been 
ill-treated  or  injured  by  another,  he  does  not  knife 
his  enemy  in  the  back,  or  fill  him  full  of  buckshot, 
as  is  done  in  civilized  vendettas.  Nor  has  he  any 
such  doubtful  institutions  as  law  courts,  with  their 
writs  of  error  and  reversals  on  appeal.  He  simply 
challenges  his  enemy  to  a  musical  duel.  On  this 
momentous  occasion,  before  a  large  audience,  he  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  musical  accusation,  singing  his  case 
publicly  instead  of  pleading  it.  He  employs  all  sorts 
of  invective,  true,  half-true  or  wholly  false.  The  ac¬ 
cused  man  may  not  respond  until  the  complainant  has 
finished,  but  then  he  may  reply  in  kind.  The  musical 
duel  may  extend  over  many  different  meetings  and 
sometimes  friends  on  both  sides  join  the  fray.  But 
eventually  one  or  the  other  weakens  and  is  held  in 
contempt  ever  after.  Public  opinion  and  a  guilty 
conscience  have  much  to  do  with  this  weakening. 

The  women,  too,  have  their  musical  duels,  often 
dealing  with  very  slight  issues.  Such  an  affair,  for 
instance,  was  brought  about  by  the  visit  of  a  certain 


Sarak  to  a  neighboring  lady,  who  labored  under  the 
title  of  Pigigsartok.  Sarak  afterwards  voiced  her 
feelings  thus,  of  course,  in  song: 

‘‘Visiting  Pigigsartok, 

I  hoped  to  have  an  excellent  dog-soup. 

Now  I  am  sadly  enlightened. 

Visiting  Pigigsartok, 

In  the  soup  the  meat  was  tough,  and  I  noted  * 
That  Pig:gsartok  had  no  man  in  the  house. 

Visiting  Pigigsartok, 

After  the  soup  I  felt  something.sticking  in  my 
throat.” 

The  dame  with  the  name  countered  as  follows: 

“Sarak  lies.  Ah,  this  Sarak!  When  she  married 
people  gave  her  a  man's  clothes,  nicely  painted,  so 
that  her  child  should  sometime  be  able  to  go  whal¬ 
ing. 

“But  she  has  no  child!  She  has  none!  In  spite  of 
her  marriage,  in  spite  of  her  painted  clothes!” 

NEW  CHORAL  WORK. 

In  the  Monthly  Journal,  Herbert  Thompson  writes 
of  Bantock’s  recently  performed  work,  Atalanta  in 
Calydon,  and  speaks  of  it  as  practically  a  new  form — ■ 
at  any  rate,  a  new  departure.  It  is  called  by  the 
composer  a  “Choral  Symphony  for .  unaccompanied 
voices,  hi  four  movements.”  It  has  little  to  do  with 
the  swift-footed  heroine  of  mythology,  for  the  text 
consists  merely  of  four  choric  odes  taken  from  Swin¬ 
burne’s  tragedy  on  the  subject.  First  comes  the 
song,  beginning  with  the  line, 

“When  the  hounds  of  Spring  are  on  Winter's  traces,” 

which  is  filled  with  rare  descriptive  beauty.  The 
second  poem  deals  with  the  making  of  man  and 
the  mixture  of  good  and  ev  l,  joy  and  sorrow.  The 
third  is  a  short  excerpt  praising  the  purity  and  in¬ 
nocence  of  love.  Last  comes  an  ode  of  protest 
against  the  gods,  full  of  defiance  and  revolt,  and 
much  like  the  book  of  Job  in  some  places.  The 
composer  has  suggested  certain  effects  of  lighting 
to  enhance  the  impression  of  the  work.  For  the 
first  movement,  green  lights  are  advised,  to  give  the 
atmosphere  of  spring.  The  second  movement  de¬ 
mands  a  dim,  misty  gray.  White,  turning  to  rosy 
pink,  is  the  third  scheme,  while  the  fourth  move¬ 
ment  is  given  with  red  lights,  evidently  as  danger 
signals.  No  doubt  the  block  system  will  be  used, 
and  semaphores  will  operate  after  the  chorus  reaches 
certam  points. 

The  first  movement  has  the  themes,  development, 
recapitulation,  and  coda  of  the  sonata  form.  It  is 
for  male  voices  alone,  which  makes  it  the  least  varied 
part  of  the  work.  The  second  part,  for  mixed  voices, 
is  the  slow  movement.  Part  three  is  a  brief  scherzo 
for  female  voices,  while  the  finale  brings  back  the 
full  chorus.  The  style  is  original,  and  the  technical 
demands  suited  to  the  excellence  of  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  festival  choruses.  Twenty  parts  are  found  in 
the  score,  but  usually  not  more  than  eight  are  used 
together.  The  second  and  fourth  movements  have 
six-part  and  eight-part  double  choruses.  The  first 
part  has  four  trio  groups  of  tenors,  baritones  and 
basses,  while  the  scherzo  brings  similar  treatment  of 
sopranos,  mezzos  and  altos.  The  work  shows  con¬ 
trasted  masses  of  tone,  rather  than  intricate  poly¬ 
phony,  and  the  voices  are  grouped  like  instruments 
in  a  score.  The  many  different  combinations  and 
antiphonal  contrasts  give  the  work  much  variety  and 
subtlety  of  color,  while  the  themes  are  original  and 
striking,  especially  in  the  impressive  finale;  so  that 
the  work,  if  not  absolutely  a  new  form,  is  certainly 
a  tour  de  force  in  an  old  field  of  composition. 

D’Albert  was  properly  polished  off  in  last  month’s 
opera  article,  but  his  new  comic  opera,  Die  Ver- 
schenkte  Frau  had  its  first  performance  recently  and 
deserves  mention.  The  plot  introduces  twin  sisters, 
Beatrice,  wife  of  the  jealous  Italian  innkeeper,  An¬ 
tonio,  and  Felicia,  who  ran  away  from  her  father, 
Luigi,  to  marry  the  traveling  comedian,  Zaconietto. 
When  the  troupe  returns  to  Felicia’s  native. city  she 
learns  from  another  sister,  Teresa,  that  Beatrice  has 
left  home  with  the  monk,  Fra  Angelico,  to  pray  at 
St.  Anne’s  chapel  for  the  improvement  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  temper.  Felicia  then  dons  a  dress  of  Bea¬ 
trice  and  lets  Antonio  mistake  her  for  his  wife.  When 
he  shows  temper  she  returns  his  abuse  with  interest. 
At  last  she  is  caught  flirting  with  Zaconietto,  to 
whom  Antonio  now  insists  on  presenting  her  wholly. 
Afterwards  he  feels  his  loss,  so  that  when  the  real 
Beatrice  returns  he  receives  her  penitently.  Felicia 
at  last  gets  her  father’s  blessing,  and  Teresa  marries 
a  member  of  the  troupe. 


The  music  shows  d’Albert’s  richly  colored  cm 
traticn,  fine  detail  strokes,  beautiful  effect 
rhythm  and  harmony,  and  masterly  handling  ol 
logue;  but  there  is  too  much  that  is  operetta  r; 
than  opera.  The  good  points  are  the  music  o 
ever-hungry  and  thirsty  monk,  the  rythmic 
trance  of  the  comedians,  Felicia’s  defiance  of 
tonio,  the  song  to  St.  Anne,  the  child's  son 
which  Felicia  moves  her  father,  and  the  “for 
finale.  The  last  is  a  gondolier’s  dance,  of  whic 
example  is  found  in  Le  Donne  Curiose,  by  Wolf 
rari.  D'Albert  is  now  at  work  on  a  new  opera,  1 
on  Guimera’s  drama,  The  Daughter  of  the  Ocea 

Other  new  operas  include  Van  Den  E 
Rhena,  a  story  of  Italian  intrigue;  Durand  E 
Charlemagne,  very  successful  at  Marseilles, 
Der  Paria,  a  one-act  affair  by  Albert  Gorter, 
was  highly  praised  at  Aix.  The  Childret 
Don,  by  Joseph  Holbrooke  (first  part  of  the  ( 
Trilogy,  The  Cauldron  of  Annwna),  will  be 
by  1  lammerstein,  who  is  now  a  copious  soitri 
European  news.  L’Aigle,  by  Jean  Nougues,  inc 
scenes  giving  the  rise,  climax,  fall  and  death  of 
poleon. 

For  orchestra,  Stanford’s  seventh  symphon 
highly  praised,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Tansw, 
by  Richard  Wetz.  Ravel  has  published  the 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  and  some  of  his  Chile, 
Duets  are  now  worked  up  into  another  ballet. 
Mere  L’Oye.  Bruneau’s  Bacchantes  is  in  this 
too,  so  that  in  Paris,  at  least,  the  ballet  stand 
an  excellent  footing. 


THE  GOLDEN  MEAN  IN  PRICES. 


BY  CHARLES  F..  WATT. 


In  America  there  has  grown  up  a  shoddy  aristo 
in  the  music  teaching  profession,  which  conti 
to  exist  even  in  the  face  of  numberless  hard  kn 
given  by  the  unappreciat  ve  and  business-like  pi 

A  few  great  teachers  there  are  who,  not  only 
ing  a  wide  publicity  through  personal  appearan 
concert  and  splendid  pedagogical  ability,  but 
because  of  unusual  training  and  favorable  env 
ment,  can  ask,  and  do  receive,  what  might  be  tei 
a  “fancy  price”  for  their  lessons. 

One  woman  in  America  fills  a  few  afternoot 
each  available  week  w;th  “classes”  of  piano  pi 
in  which  each  pupil  pays  ten  dollars  for  the  i 
noon,  and  the  total  of  six  to  ten  pupils  in  the 
nets  her  sixty  to  one. hundred  dollars  for  the 
day’s  work.  She  is  worth  every  cent  of  it,  foi 
personality  is  so  rare,  her  experience  has  bee 
exceptional,  and  her  knowledge  so  limitless  th 
a  pupil  be  but  “ready”  for  her.  she  can  impai 
immense  amount  of  instruction  in  one  single  le 

While  this  great  artist  may  assume  such  an 
tude  as  regards  price,  and  while  a  few  others 
approach  the  same  fee,  yet,  it  must  be  rememl 
that  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  are  not  v 
anything  like  this  amount.  To  assume  too  gr 
worth  is  pure  affectation.  To  ask  more  th 
reasonable  price  for  lessons  is  the  worst  poi 
business  policy,  and  can  come  from  no  other  m 
than  the  assumption  of  a  worth  which  does  not  ' 

Suppose  you  are  a  graduate  from  several  scl 
Suppose  you  have  had  fine  teachers,  and  also 
you  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  e 
of  the  repertoire  of  high  grade  pieces  you  have  acq 
Is  not  all  of  this  merely  what  you  should  have 
a  good  teacher  in  any  first-class  locality  nowa 
and  if  you  are  strictly  honest  with  yourself,  dr 
entitle  you  to  an  excessive  price  for  your  les: 
Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  assumed  this  impor 
merely  because  you  want  to  emphasize  your 
sonal  belief  that  you  are  “as  good”  as  the  very 
And  if  such  be  your  contention,  can  you  pro\ 
And  if  not,  don't  you  realize  that  the  public 
inevitably  strip  off  your  pretense  and  either 
you  what  you  are  really  worth,  or  else  let 
severely  alone? 

No  one  would  for  a  moment  think  it  wr 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  very  low  pr  ees  ' 
prevail  in  some  parts.  No  one  who  has  the 
musical  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart  wants 
thing  but  good  prices  to  become  standard, 
even  allowing  all  this,  there  must  still  be.  1 
into  consideration  the  over-estimation  of  then 
importance  which  has  injured  many  who  in 
years  have  adopted  the  policy  of  ask'ng  as 
“as  anybody.” 
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Musical  Taste  in  Modern  Times 


By  the  Distinguished  French  Master 

CLAUDE  DEBUSSY. 

(gf  gl 

Thf.  sense  for  the  mysterious  is  gradually  disap- 
aring  in  these  days  in  consequence  of  the  irre- 
essible  desire  to  prove  everything,  to  explain 
erything;  yet  there  is  something  which  will 
vays  remain  mysterious — and  that  is  Taste.  Be 
understood  that  here  “taste”  is  used  only  in  its 
plication  to  music — a  subject  already  difficult 
ough,  for  the  question  of  taste  enters  into  close 
ntact  with  innumerable  feelings  and  nuances  in 
•lings  which  are  one  with,  and  inseparable  from, 
:  word  “Taste.”  In  most  cases  the  question  is 
ided  with  the  usual  assurance  that  “about  taste 
I  color  it  is  impossible  to  argue.”  This  argu- 
nt  is  just  as  vain  as  when  someone  pounds  his 
:  on  the  table  in  support  of  his  pet  view, 
lucrece,  the  first  who  unrolled  the  papyrus  on 
lich  a  Greek  wr'ter  had  copied  the  treatise  of 
icurus,  from  which  he  learnt  “the  manifoldness 
things,  and  the  usefulness  of  thinking,”  said:  “I 
uld  rather  have  taste  than  genius.”  A  beautiful 
•ican  enchantress,  who  still  found  him  to  possess 
much  genius,  gave  him  a  love-draught  (accord- 
to  the  legend  told  by  Father  Hieronymus), 
ving  swallowed  this  draught,  the  poet  forgot  all 
Greek  words  which  were  on  the  papyrus.  He 
ame  demented,  and  experenced  for  the  first  time 
taste  of  love;  and,  as  he  had  drunk  poison,  he 
)  experienced  the  sensations  of  death.  Probably 
y  a  man  who  dared  to  go  into  similar  adventures 
Id  teach  us  the  value  of  the  word  “Taste,”  if  he 
not  previously  paid  with  his  life  for  the  candor 
his  opinion. 

BEETHOVEN  AND  MOZART. 

eethoven  is  another  of  those  men  whose  gen  us 
in  absolute  certainty,  and  yet  he  had  not  taste, 
make  this  assertion  is.  of  course,  to  expose  one- 
to  the  anathema  of  all  his  devotees.  But  it  is 
ossible  not  to  observe  that  Beethoven,  in  pur- 
of  a  faultless  form,  was  often  led  to  neglect 
contents.  In  his  works  it  may  frequently  be 
i  how  the  intense  graduation  of  a  period  ends 
i  a  noisy  dissolution  into  a  soothing  banality, 
s  not  the  intention  here  to  diminish  the  fame  of 
thoven.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  a  malicious 
of  the  fairy  “Good  Taste,”  who  had  not  been 
ted  to  the  christening.  However,  where  Mozart 
oncerned,  this  same  fa;ry — these  rare  ladies  are 
ileged  to  be  capricious — never  failed  to  make 
appearance.  Mozart  never  falls  into  the  error 
i  which  we  here  reproach  Beethoven  for,  in 
tion  to  his  wonderful  gifts,  he  has  the  precious 
'net  of  choice  in  his  thoughts. 

|  any  "will  find  that  the  whole  matter  is  of  little 
.  ortance.  Perhaps  they  will  go  so  far  as  to  use 
word  Byzantinism,  which  comes  so  readily  to 
;  wfi°  does  not  want  to  understand  what  is  in 
|  ition.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion.  Genius  can 
-ainly  do  without  taste,  but  it  may  be  permitted 
o  deplore  the  fact  when  it  is  lacking.  Anyway, 

’  easy  to  place  the  genius  of  taste  which  was 
i  diar  to  Mozart  in  opposition  to  the  sinister 
|  us  without  taste  of  Beethoven,  since  it  is  possi- 
|  satisfy  one’s  insatiable  desire  for  classifica- 
just  through  this  peculiarity  which  is  existent 


in  Mozart  and  which  is  non-existent  in  Beethoven. 
How  else  would  discussion  be  possible? 

THE  INFALLIBLE  BACH. 

Let  us  give  a  moment  to  the  work  of  Johann  Se¬ 
bastian  Bach — this  charitable  god,  to  whom  all  musi¬ 
cians  should  offer  a  prayer  before  they  sit  down  to 
their  work  in  order  that  he  may  save  them  from 
sin  and  guard  them  from  mediocrity — that  colos¬ 
sal  work  which  we  do  not  thoroughly  know  yet, 
and  in  which  can  be  found  all  music,  from  a  capri¬ 
cious  rhapsody  to  those  wonderful  religious  effu¬ 
sions  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  It  will  be 
in  vain  to  look  for  an  error  in  taste  in  Bach,  either 
in  the  Preludes,  where  the  surest  fantasy  plays 
without  effort  with  the  rules  of  the  str'et  setting,  or 
in  the  Passions,  the  beauty  of  which  has  the  austere 
quality  of  a  majestic  forest. 


Claude  Debussy. 


Shakespeare’s  Portia  speaks  somewhere  of  the 
music  which  each  person  has  within  him.  “Woe  to 
him.”  she  says,  “who  hears  it  not.”  Because  Bach 
listened  continually  to  this  inner  music  he  became 
the  greatest  among  the  great,  and  retained  that  posi¬ 
tion  in  spite  of  the  gnawing  work  of  centuries. 
Others  have  gone  without  any  one  knowing  why 
they  really  came,  because  they  did  not  observe  this 
rule,  because  they  did  not  hear  their  inner  music; 
but  only  listened  to  that  which  was  dictated  by  the 
fashions  of  the  day.  This  is  a  delicate  point  which 
we  touch  here,  but  we  shall  illuminate  it  further, 
without  fear. 

PREJUDICE  AGAINST  BARBARIC  MUSIC. 

There  were — there  are  st’ll.  in  spite  of  all  the 
destruction  which  civilization  has  wrought,  peoples 
and  tribes  who  have  learned  music,  no  one  knows 


how.  They  know  no  conservatories,  no  music  pro¬ 
fessors,  no  composers.  We  may  be  sure  that  we 
should  never  admit  that  their  music  is  charming 
and  musical.  A  rather  ugly  European  feeling  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  appreciating  it.  We  treat  this  art  as 
bizarre  or  barbaric.  That  saves  us  the  trouble  of 
understanding  it,  and  we  preserve  our  prejudices  for 
our  own  music. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Japanese  music  observes  a 
counterpoint  which  is  found  again  in  similar  manner 
in  the  masses  of  Palestrina  and  Orlando  Lasso. 

.  .  .  .  The  Anamese  present  a  sort  of  embryo 
of  lyric  drama  after  a  tetralogical  formula  with  the 
most  elementary  means.  There  it  is  enough  to  have 
a  small  clarinet  and  a  tom-tom.  in  order  to  guide 

the  sensations,  to  depict  the  situation . It 

is  not  necessary  to  have  a  specially  furnished  play¬ 
house  nor  a  hidden  orchestra.  Only  one  instinctve 
desire  for  art  seeks  for  means — to  satisfy  itself;  and 
here  there  is  no  sign  of  bad  taste! 

Is  it  possible  that  the  members  of  the  musical 
profession  ruin  the  civilized  countries,  and  that  the 
complaint  is  sent  to  the  wrong  address  when  it 
accuses  the  public  of  lov'ng  only  light  or  even  bad 
music  ? 

MORE  MUSICAL  FREEDOM  NEEDED. 

Accurately  speaking,  there  is  neither  light  nor 
heavy  music.  Every  music  has  to  find  its  right  for 
existence  in  itself,  whether  it  borrows  its  rhythm 
from  a  waltz  or  a  symphony.  It  is  the  speciabsts 
who  arbitrarily  declare  certain  kinds  of  music  as 
more  musical  than  others. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  always  be  true  that  a  waltz 
even  in  a  cafe  chantaut — may  contain  more  true  music 
than  a  symphony  with  official  stamp  and  seal.  The 
cause  of  the  public’s  bad  taste  can  be  found  much 
more  readily.  First  of  all,  it  should  not  be  said  that 
the  cause  lies  in  a  greater  or  lesser  education  of  th 
people.  A  people  is  not  educated.  It  is  conquere- 
by  force.  It  is  made  to  bow  down  to  beauty  as 
the  wind  makes  the  stalks  in  the  field  bow  down  t 
earth.  It  may  at  times  revolt  and  grumble  on  its 
way  home — the  success  has  been  attained  in  spite 
of  it. 

BEAUTY  AND  MYSTERY  ONE. 

No.  That  which  entertains  bad  taste  is  medi¬ 
ocrity — is  that  music  which  falsely  adopts  the  name 
of  great  music,  and  the  be  of  which  is  supported 
with  all  the  blast  of  trumpets  of  reclame.  How  can 
it  be  expected  of  a  people  that  good  taste  should 
find  its  way  among  the  booths  of  this  fair,  where 
each  one  is  crying  his  own  wares  and  praises  his 
bridge-playmg  or  his  five-legged  rabbit?  The  noise 
drives  people  mad.  They  do  not  know  whither  they 
go  nor  what  they  hear.  They  even  believe  that 
they  are  amusing  themselves.  How  are  these  peo¬ 
ple  to  guess  that  so  near  to  these  noises  of  the  fair 
the  pure  springs  of  melodic  music  rush  forth  under 
the  great  trees  of  the  forest?  Must  not  the  help 
of  the  mysterious  Taste  be  welcomed  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  as  a  saviour  for  the  preservation  of  future 
beauty? 

And  if  a  definite  stand  is  to  be  taken,  and  an 
opinion  voiced,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  as  if  one 
were  simply  juggling  with  subtly-colored  words, 
then  this  can  be  said:  The  beauty  of  a  work  of  art 
cannot  exist  without  mystery.  That  is,  it  cannot  be 


y 

i 
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accurately  ascertained  in  a  work  of  art  “how  it  is 
done.”  ....  Let  us  preserve  this  particular 
charm  to  music,  at  any  cost.  By  the  very  nature 
of  its  art,  music  is  more  sensitive  to  this  than  any 
other  form  of  art,  for  everything  in  it  is  mystery. 
We  know  nothing  about  its  beginning.  Learned 
savants  claim  that  man  sung  before  he  spoke — that 
song  existed  before  speech.  This  opinion  seems  too 
poetic — altogether  too  contrary  to  the  barbarism  of 
primitive  ages.  Let  us  rather  accept  the  theory 
that  it  was  the  warbh'ng  of  the  birds  which  first  gave 
man  the  thought  of  music. 

MUSIC  AND  MYSTERY. 

When  the  god  Pan  listened  to  the  wind  among 
the  reeds,  and  bound  together  the  seven  pipes  of 
his  flute,  he  first  imitated  the  long  drawn-out,  mel¬ 
ancholy  note  of  the  toad  complaining  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  It  is  most  probable  that  not  until  much  later 
did  he  vie  with  the  songs  of  the  birds.  Even  for  the 
Olympic  god  the  lyre  was  difficult  to  master. 

As  is  seen,  music  has  the  right  and  even  the  duty 

to  preserve  something  of  mystery . Do 

not  let  us  try  to  rob  her  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  let 
us  strengthen  it  with  the  divine  piety  of  “Taste.”  It 
is  the  only  natural  barrier  which  can  protect  art  as 
well  from  the  barbarians  with  their  coarse  fists  as 
from  the  civilized  with  their  learned  spectacles. 

May  Taste  remain  the  protector  of  sacred  Mys¬ 
tery! 


CONQUERING  THE  STIFF  WRIST. 

BY  ERNST  VON  MUSSELMAN. 


A  menace  to  tasteful  musical  expression,  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  fulfillment  of  advanced  execution,  the 
constricted  muscular  action  of  the  wrist  can,  and 
does,  absorb  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  technical 
evils  in  piano  playing.  The  harsh,  strident  tones,  the 
irregular  tonal  quality,  the  uncertain  control,  an  undue 
fatigue — all  these  common  faults  may  rest  their  cause 
largely  upon  improper  wrist  action,  though  often  the 
reason  is  assigned  to  a  weak  finger  and  its  defective 
action.  The  wrist,  and  its  proper  action,  is  so  vitally 
important  that  its  special  exercises  are  as  essential 
as  the  daily  routine  of  scales,  and  with  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  feature,  many  difficulties  might  be  avoided. 

No  one  is  exempt  from  the  need  of  carefulness,  es¬ 
pecially  when  one  is  striving  for  pianistic  honors,  and 
a  little  watchfulness  has  saved  many  a  prospect.  Often 
in  reaching  for  added  brilliancy,  the  able  technician 
may  feel  a  touch  of  muscular  constraint,  but  such  a 
condition  is  immediately  passed  off  owing  to  his  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  such  matters.  However,  it  is  not 
always  so  with  the  ambitious  youngster.  Often  reach¬ 
ing  out  and  entirely  beyond  his  ability,  the  latter  may 
attack  something  that  would  tax  a  colossal  technic, 
with  the  result  that  a  sufficient  strain  is  made  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands,  and  all  else  is  forgotten. 
The  result  is  a  rigidity  that  is  demoralizing,  a  tonal¬ 
ity  that  is  brutal,  a  technic  that  is  bound  within  it¬ 
self  by  the  iron  tension  of  constriction — and  but  very 
little,  to  be  commended,  is  left. 

When  such  conditions  come  to  the  teacher’s  atten¬ 
tion,  whether  they  be  from  natural  causes  or  are  ac¬ 
quired,  the  first  important  step  is  in  the  securing  of 
normal  muscular  control,  and  not  until  then  will  a 
progress  be  noteworthy.  This  elasticity  can  only  be 
secured  by  sets  of  exercises  tending  toward  maintain¬ 
ing  a  pliability  of  the  wrist,  together  with  the  alertness 
necessary  to  keep  that  idea  in  the  mind.  Very  little,  if 
any,  actual  playing  should  be  indulged  until  a  reason¬ 
able  elasticity  is  reached,  and  even  then  the  numbers 
should  be  well  guarded  so  as  to  come  well  within 
technical  scope. 

In  the  matter  of  exercises  for  this  condition  of  the 
wrists,  and  even  the  hands,  it  has  been  our  personal 
and  favorite  method  to  employ,  primarily,  the  two- 
finger  exercises  as  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  Mason, 
carrying  them  through  the  intervals  of  seconds,  thirds, 
fourths,  fifths  and  octaves.  Interspersed,  one  might 
well  remember  various  hand-culture  movements.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  successful  accomplishment  of  these  exer¬ 
cises,  the  scales  come  next  with  every  variety  of 
finger  stroke  and  touch,  and  generally  when  the  course 
is  entirely  finished,  one  is  happy  to  see  the  comolete 
reconstruction  of  wrist  action,  as  well  as  the  long- 
looked- for  betterment  in  tonality. 


It  has  been  the  painful  duty  of  The  Etude  during 
the  last  five  years  to  record  the  deaths  of  many 
eminent  musicians.  In  this  time  America  has  suf¬ 
fered  several  serious  losses.  Dr.  William  Mason, 
Dudley  Buck,  B.  J.  Lang,  Edward  MacDowell  and 
others  have  started  upon  the  long  voyage  which 
Macaulay  reminds  us  “corneth  soon  or  late  to  every 
man  upon  this  earth.” 

It  is  given  to  few  men  to  go  their  way  hand  in 
hand  with  the  grim  brother  of  sleep,  with  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  work  accomplished  than  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews.  Truly  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of 
Kingsley  that  he  strove  to  “Do  great  things,  not 
dream  them  all  day  long,  and  so  make  life,  death 
and  that  vast  forever  one  grand  sweet  song.” 

William  Smythe  Babcock  Mathews  was  born  at 
London,  New  Hampshire,  May  8,  1837.  He  com¬ 
menced  music  study  at  the  age  of  ten  and  when 
thirteen  years  old  played  as  an  organist  in  the  local 
church.  Later  he  studied  music  in  Lowell  and  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  so  that  when  he  was  fifteen  he 
was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Appleton  Academy  at 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Hampshire.  In  1857  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Wesleyan  Female 


The  Late  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 


College  at  Macon,  Georgia.  This  work  was  interrupted 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  his  custom  to  relate  how 
he  was  kept  in  the  South  with  a  musical  library  consist¬ 
ing  of  Bach’s  Fugues  and  Beethoven’s  Sonatas.  Deter¬ 
mined  not  to  waste  his  time  he  set  out  to  master 
the  better  part  of  these  works  through  self-study, 
and  benefited  enormously  by  doing  so.  After  the 
war  he  devoted  his  energies  to  writing  and  teaching, 
and  had  many  successful  pupils,  most  of  wfiom  be¬ 
came  teachers. 

Tn  1867  he  settled  in  Chicago,  becoming  organist 
of  the  Centenary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where 
he  remained  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr. 
Mathews  was  an  excellent  organist.  He  will  be 
best  remembered  as  a  writer  and  as  a  journalist.  In 
1859  he  became  a  contributor  to  that  remarkably 
excellent  publication  known  as  Dwight’s  Journal  of 
Music,  which  unfortunately  went  out  of  existence 
with  the  passing  of  its  master  spirit,  John  Sullivan 
Dwight.  Mr.  Mathews  contributed  to  this  paper 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Der  Freyschutz.  "In  1869 
Mr.  Mathews  became  editor  of  the  musical  magazine 
entitled  the  Musical  Independent.  Two  years  later 
the  great  fire  of  Chicago  swept  this  publication  out 
of  existence,  although  it  was  revived  for  a  short 
time  by  Robert  Goldbeck. 

In  1877  Mr.  Mathews  became  the  music  critic  of 
the  Chicago  Times,  and  thereafter  served  upon  the 
Record-Herald  and  the  News  in  the  same  city.  In 
1891  he  founded  the  excellent  musical  magazine  en- 
Aside  from  publishing  and  editing  the  magazine  en¬ 
titled  “Music”  (now  unfortunately  discontinued),  he 


was  also  the  foremost  contributor.  As  long  ag 
1885  Mr.  Mathews  became  associated  witli 
Etude  as  a  contributor,  and  for  over  fifteen  yvai 
edited  the  department  known  as  Letters  to  Tcac 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Mathews  is  widely  known  thr< 
his  books,  How  to  Understand  Music,  Music. 
Ideals  and  Methods,  Dictionary  of  Music ,  The  Ma 
and  Their  Music,  Studies  in  Phrasing,  One  Hun 
Years  of  Music  in  America,  The  Great  in  Musi 
Popular  History  of  Music,  Outlines  of  Musical  F 
and  numerous  other  smaller  works,  to  say  not 
of  the  editing  of  innumerable  other  musical  wor 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  MAN. 

Mr.  Mathews  had  the  power  of  continuous 
prolonged  application  upon  great  tasks.  Thr 
his  natural  gifts  for  making  technical  subjects  i 
esting  and  even  fascinating  he  did  an  unmeasu 
amount  of  good  in  musical  educational  work, 
which  the  American  public  should  be  very  grat 
He  was  a  most  facile  writer  and  could  produce 
cles  under  disturbing  conditions  with  very  $ 
rapidity.  He  was  never  conscious  of  his  remarl 
talents  in  this  connection,  and  never  estimated 
important  part  he  played  in  moulding  musical  ta: 
particularly  in  the  West.  He  made  a  most  intt 
ing  companion,  as  he  was  widely  read  and  h 
very  original  manner  of  expressing  his  thou 
He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  devoted  horn 
extra  time  to  the  work  of  his  pupils  without  re 
ing  adequate  recompense.  He  was  associated 
many  able  teachers  at  different  times,  and  did  r 
to  promote  the  publicity  of  such  masters  as  Gc 
sky,  Dr.  William  Mason,  Theodore  Thomas 
others.  He  was  a  peculiarly  American  figure  ir 
national  musical  history.  Self-taught  to  a 
extent,  it  came  his  way  to  create  and  invent 
technical  means  and  new  modes  of  expre* 
which  have  given  him  the  foremost  rank  in  the  - 
he  chose  to  do.  He  will  always  be  remembered  a: 
of  the  most  distinctive  and  beneficial  forces  in  th 
velopment  of  musical  art  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mathews  died  on  April  1  at  his  resident 
Denver.  Colorado,  after  a  trip  from  Dallas,  Texas, 
is  survived  by  a  widow,  two  daughters  and 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  a  professor  in  the  Universi 
Chicago. 


KEYBOARD  REFLECTIONS. 


BY  C.  W.  KULLWOOD. 


The  scales  in  sixths  and  tenths  are  not  only  n 
sary  technical  practice,  but  they  are  also  u 
as  a  means  of  ear-training,  the  blending  of  t 
is  tuneful  and  a  hint  as  to  chord  building. 


There  is  an  individuality  in  tempo  as  well  i 
expression.  Have  you  heard  two  players  altern 
playing  the  same  composition?  The  tempo 
correct  in  both  instances,  and  yet  there  was  a 
ference  in  the  treatment  of  the  presto,  modi 
and  ritard  passages. 


Be  yourself  as  a  musician,  not  a  copyist  of  i 
virtuoso’s  methods  and  manners.  ,  , 


In  dealing  with  the  beginner,  put  yourself  ii 
place.  Remember  your  stumblings  and  gropinj 
the  beginning  of  music  study. 


Minds  differ.  Some  will  assimilate  a  quart  c 
struction,  while  others  can  only  take  care  of  a 
at  a  time.  Do  not  measure  all  pupils’  mental  c; 
ity  by  an  arbitrary  method. 


Make  the  pupil’s  work  as  if  it  were  play, 
the  scales  and  other  trite  instruction  in  story  i 
You  will  enjoy  it  as  well  as  the  child. 

Teacher,  get  the  habit  of  cheerfulness.  It 
smooth  and  accelerate  the  pupil’s  progress.  C 
men  and  women  the  music  teacher  needs  to  b 
optimist.  _ 

Many  men  have  ideas,  but  the  man  worth  \ 
is  he  who  can  put  his  ideas  into  concrete  forn 
general  use.  _ 

Nothing  is  unimportant  that  concerns  or  If 
your  work  as  a  teacher.  Be  careful  of  the  P 
things.  The  men  and  women  who  do  things 
those  who  follow  up  an  idea  from  its  inceptto 
the  practical  working  of  that  idea. 
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Important  Points  Frequently  Neglected  in 
the  Study  of  Pianoforte  Works 

By  A.  J.  GOODRICH 


Uditou's  Note. — A.  .7.  Goodrich,  the  well-known  Araori- 
educator,  who  lias  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  London 
Paris  for  some  time,  is  one  of  the  best  present-day  ex¬ 
it's  of  the  musician  who  has  attained  success  with  little 
■t  instruction.  Except  for  a  few  lessons  from  his  father 
Goodrich  is  self-taught.  lie  Is  the  author  of  many 
valuable  books  on  the  theory  and  interpretation  of 
ic.  ] 

PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

EFORE  attempting  to  perform  a  new  etude  or  solo 
s  advisable  to  go  away  from  the  piano  and  ex- 
ne  the  work  carefully.  In  this  way  many  details 
y  be  observed  that  would  escape  the  attention 
i  first  or  second  performance.  Berlioz  and  other 
ffers  acquired  most  of  their  musical  understand^ 
in  this  way.  Note  all  the  outward  signs,  clefs, 
lsural  signature,  tonality,  etc.  Then  the  leading 
tive :  What  are  its  main  features?  Does  it  as- 
d  or  descend?  Is  it  a  scale,  a  chord  or  a  mixed 
ire?  Also  observe  if  the  repetitions  of  the  mo- 
are  literal,  transposed,  or  in  free  sequence 
er. 

FINGERING. 


ieforc  attempting  even  a  slow  performance  of 
notes,  determine  upon  a  logical  method  of  finger- 
,  and  indicate  this  with  a  pencil,  scales  and 
rds,  form  the  basis  of  correct  fingering,  the  main 
ect  of  which  is  to  facilitate  easy  execution.  A 
led  pianist  can  run  the  scale  of  Fff,  beginning 
h  the  thumb,  instead  of  the  index  finger,  but  this 
sual  procedure  is  not  recommended  to  the  inex- 
ienced.  The  general  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
ds  in  a  favorable,  easy  position,  so  that  the  keys 
)e  touched  will  be  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
ers.  For  instance,  the  figure  1  is  difficult  of  exc- 
on  according  to  (a),  whereas  the  fingering  at 
renders  the  passage  easy. 


4  -0 


Ex.  I.  (  a  £  (b) 


Cetc 


legato.  As  this  Presto  is  necessarily  to  be 'played 
rapidly  it  is  important  that  the  fingering  be  carefully 
observed  in  the  toccata  by  Paradisi  (the  favorite 
one  in  A);  the  1.  h.  repeats  nearly  all  sections  after 
the  r.  h.  This  form  of  inversion  is  characteristic 
of  the  toccata,  and  therefore  the  1.  h.  part  will  re¬ 
quire  an  equal  amount  of  care  and  practice.  This 
should  be  done  separately,  otherwise  the  usual  im¬ 
perfections  and  inequalities  of  touch  will  pass  un¬ 
noticed.'  An  exception  to  this  mode  of  separate 
practice  for  each  hand  occurs  in  the  solfeggio  by 
Ph.  Em.  Bach.  Here  both  hands  are  employed  in 
executing  figurations  which  might  be  performed  by 
one  hand  alone.  Hence  it  were  better  to  practice 
the  study  as  written,  tho’  slowly  at  first,  and  with 
as  much  uniformity  of  touch  and  equality  of  tone 
as  possible. 

TOUCH. 


The  three  selections  last  mentioned  (toccata,  presto 
and  solfeggio)  are  mostly  in  the  legato  stye.  Even 
as  material  for  technical  drill  they  are  quite  equal 
to  mechanical  exercises,  while  for  rhythm,  phras¬ 
ing  and  cultivation  of  taste,  they  are  superior,  be¬ 
cause  all  are  essentially  musical.  All-  the  tones 
within  a  slur  are  to  be  connected.  At  the  close  of 
the  presto  the  slurred  staccato  note  below  may  be 
thus  represented: 


Ex.  3 


The  16th  rests  indicate  slight  disconnections, 
and  this  style  serves  to  articulate  the  melodic  out¬ 
line  in  the  bass  part.  In  such  instances  the  player 
must  have  a  care  not  to  use  the  short  staccato 
touch.  But  where  the  movement  is  fast  the  termina¬ 
tions  of  slurred  groups  may  be  played  short,  espe¬ 
cially  where  punctuation  seems  to  be  required.  It 
is  not  well,  however,  to  follow  an  arbitrary  rule 
in  this  matter  because  it  must,  in  many  cases,  be 
applied  with  great  discrimination.  See  Theory  of 
Interpretation,  Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 


t  the  second  group  (a)  the  hand  is  out  of  posi- 
,  and  this  necessitates  an  awkward  arm-move - 
it.  The  fingering  at  (b)  removes  this  difficulty 
<eeping  the  hand  in  a  natural  position.  Another 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  the  thumbs  extend 
l  slightly  beyond  the  knuckle  joints.  Thus, 
n  the  fingers  are  projected  they  are  apparently 
h  longer  than  the  thumb.  For  this  reason  the 
:  of  B,  is  much  easier  than  the  scale  of  C, 
iuse  the  former  conforms  to  this  -discrepancy 
veen  thumb  and  fingers,  the  latter  being  ex- 
led  over  the  black  keys,  while  the  thumb  will  fall 
(rally  upon  B  and  E.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
lowing  from  an  interesting  piano  duo  by  J.  B. 
I  ernoy : 


Ex.  2.  Fen  Roulant. 


1  1  11  5 


SEPARATE  PARTS. 

j5_a  general  rule  the  parts  should  be  studied  and 
^  ticed  separately.  If  the  1.  h.  part  contains  a 
e  chord  accompaniment  the  pupil  should  be  able 
supply  this  from  his  knowledge  of  harmony, 
j s  one  's  able  to  memorize  a  piece  in  a  short 
\  '■  such  morceaux  as  the  Presto  by  Pescetti 
!  >iost  excellent  study)  the  1.  h.  part  has  a  har- 
!  ic  outline  in  form  of  a  counter-subject.  Hence 
‘I  part  should  be  made  quite  prominent  and  very 


HARMONIC  DESIGN. 

Where  rapid  scale  figuration  occurs  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  easy  for  the  student  to  separate  the  harmonic 
from  the  melodic  design.  Passing  notes,  appoggia- 
ture,  grupetti  and  other  unrelated  notes  must  he 
temporarily  eliminated  from  the  passage  in  order 
to  see  the  related  or  harmonic  notes.  This  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  student  has  a  practical,  keyboard 
understanding  of  all  the  principal  chord  formations. 
If  a  passage  be  founded  on  a  given  tonic  chord,  for 
example.  G,  then  all  notes,  excepting  G,  B  and  D, 
are  to  be  eliminated  from  the  harmonic  deductions. 
Passing  notes  are  most  common,  and  these  are 
easily  distinguished  since  they  occur  unaccented,  and 
do  not  belong  to  the  prevailing  harmony.  But  sus¬ 
pensions  and  appoggiature,  direct  and  inverted 
anschlag  notes,  grupetti,  etc.,  are  more  obscure  in  cer¬ 
tain  passages.  Many  strange  combinations  are  easily 
explained  according  to  the  thory  of  related  and 
unrelated  tones.  For  example,  the  following  anschlag 
sequence  from  the  2d  subject  in  Beethoven’s  F 
minor  Sonata,  Op.  2  1: 


Ex.  4. 


The  small  notes  (not  to  be  played)  show  more 
plainly  the  relationship  between  melody  and  har¬ 
mony.  If  the  8th  rests  were  omitted  we  would  have 
the  regular  form  of  anschlage: 


Ex.  5. 


Each  harmonic  note  is  therefore  preceded  by  two 
unrelated  notes.  This  necessitates  a  slight  accent 
upon  the  last  8th  note  in  each  group  of  Ex.  3,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  essential  tones. 

RHYTHM. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  term  in  music  criticism. 
It  refers,  (1)  to  the  actual  value  or  arrangement  of 
notes  in  a  measure:  (2)  to  the  uniformity  of  move¬ 
ment;  (3)  to  rhythmic  groups,  either  large  or  small, 
usually  indicated  by  a  connecting  slur.  This  gen¬ 
eral  definition  should  be  understood,  though  fre¬ 
quently  a  specific  application  is  indicated,  as  when 
one  refers  to  the  castanet  rhythm  of  the  bolero. 
This  is  merely  the  arrangement  of  notes  rhythmically 
marked  by  the  castanets,  thus: 


Ex.  6. 


If  thdse  be  played  allegro  we  will  have  the  move¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  rhythm  of  the  popular  Spanish 
dance.  In  the  Presto  by  Pescetti  the  subdivisions 
are  mostly  four-measure  rhythms.  (See  the  slurs 
in  Presser  Edition.)  All  the  tones  within  these 
rhythmic  groups  are  to  be  connected  (legato),  and 
the  beginning  of  each  group  or  rhythm  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked.  This  is  true  of  all  rhythmic  groups 
— whether  small  or  large.  In  pieces  of  this  char¬ 
acter  the  object  of  slurs  and  rhythmic  accents  is  to 
define  the  outlines  of  the  music  structure.  In  other 
words,  to  make  the  composer’s  meaning  clear.  These 
considerations  are  somewhat  independent  of  dynamic 
tone  quality.  Whether  the  passage  be  forte  or  p'ano, 
the  rhythmic  accents  are  equally  essential.  Observe 
in  this  connection  that  the  first  rhythm  of  this 
Presto  is  marked  f;  the  second  one,  />.  Play  the 
latter  as  though  it  were  assigned  to  different  instru¬ 
ments  and  of  a  softer  quality.  This  is  for  the  sake 
of  contrast,  if  for  no  other  reason.  When  a  piece 
like  this  has  been  mastered  technically,  the  young 
pianist  should  place  himself  or  herself  in  the  light 
of  a  reader  who  by  proper  enunciation,  necessary 
accents  on  important  words,  punctuation  and  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  voice  endeavors  to  present  the  poetic 
thoughts  and  suggestions  so  intelligently  that  every 
auditor  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  poet’s  message 
and  comprehend  all  its  ideas  and  phases.  Nearly  all 
music  of  the  harpsichord  epoch  (Frescobaldi,  Scar¬ 
latti,  Ilaendel,  J.  S.  and  P.  E.  Bach,  Purcell,  Paradisi, 
Pescetti,  Couperin  and  Galuppi)  is  to  he  performed 
in  rather  strict  tempo,  with  very  slight  accelerandos, 
and  an  occasional  poco  ritardando  at  the  final 
cadences.  The  emotional  clement  does  not  enter 
prominently  into  thematic  music,  and  hence  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  tempo  rubato  are  morbid  and  inconsistent 
in  this  contrapuntal  style.  The  nuances  come  from 
touch  and  tone  quality,  not  from  hurrying  or  retard¬ 
ing  the  movement.  Even  this  little  Presto  by 
Pescetti  requires  painstaking  care,  while  excluding 
everything  in  the  nature  of  sentimentality. 

THE  DAMPER  PEDAL. 

Before  attempting  to  use  the  damper  pedal  every 
piano  student  should  pause  to  inquire:  What  is  the 
action  of  this  pedal,  and  what  can  it  do  that  cannot 
he  done  by  the  fingers?  Very  little  of  the  old  classic 
music  requires  the  aid  of  the  damper  pedal.  This 
is  especially  true  where  scale  passages  predominate. 
Since  the  dampers,  when  raised  by  pressing  down 
the  pedal,  leave  all  the  strings  free  to  vibrate  indefi¬ 
nitely,  it  is  plain  that  every  tone  in  a  scale  will  be 
heard  in  simultaneous  vibration.  Let  the  student 
play  a  scale  in  the  base  or  low  treble  compass  with 
the  pedal  pressed  and  held  down  and  listen  to  the 
effect.  He  will  then  realize  how  the  listener  is  some¬ 
times  disturbed  by  surh  jargon.  All  these  sonant 
matters  must  be  referred  to  the  auricular  faculties. 
Experienced  artists  frequently  play  scale  passages 
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with  the  dampers  raised,  but  they  change  the  pedal 
often,  and  their  good  taste  naturally  saves  them 
from  the  danger  of  perpetrating  musical  offenses. 
Such  examples  as  this 


Ex.  7. 
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require  the  pedal,  because  the  1.  h.  must  play  the  G. 
staccato  in  order  to  be  in  position  for  the  chords 
above.  This  (without  the  pedal)  would  cause  the 
low  tone  to  sound  so  short  and  abrupt  that  even  an 
ordinary  listener  would  notice  the  defect.  So  with 
the  following: 


Ex.  8. 


It  would  be  very  difficult  to  play  this  satisfactorily 
without  the  pedal. 

Arpeggio  and  broken  chords  nearly  always  require 
the  damper  pedal  in  order  to  represent  the  chord  as 
a  harmonic  unit.  The  prevailing  methods  of  nota¬ 
tion  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  since  a  chord 
written  as  at  (a)  is  usually  intended  to  be  heard 
as  at  (b): 

Ex.  9.  (  a  )  (  b  ) 
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By  means  of  the  pedal  the  effect  at  (b)  may  easily 
be  produced.  Even  by  the  1.  h.  alone.  The  Pescetti 
Presto  and  pieces  in  that  style  do  not  require  any 
pedal;  but  if  more  sonorousness  be  required  by 
means  of  raised  dampers,  then  have  a  care  to  change 
the  pedal  with  every  changing  harmony.  Having 
pressed  down  the  pedal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  measure,  release  it  exactly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  measure  and  then  press  it  down  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  note  has  been  sounded.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  student  is  familiar  with  this  form 
of  syncopated  pedal  manipulat  on.  If  not,  it  will 
require  separate  practice  in  exercise  form.  Other¬ 
wise  the  correct  manipulation  of  the  damper  pedal 
will  prove  difficult  and  confusing.  The  pedal  may 
be  used  similarly  in  Paradisi’s  toccata;  but  the  first 
two-part  Invention  by  J.  S.  Bach  and  the  Solfeggio 
by  P.  E.  Bach  would  better  be  played  without  pedal, 
except  in  the  broken  chord  passages.  The  two-part 
Invention  XIII  (one  of  the  best)  admits  of  pedal 
treatment  because  it  is  composed  mostly  of  chord 
figures.  At  the  close,  however,  scale  figures  are 
introduced,  and  here  one  must  be  very  careful  as  to 
the  pedal — if  it  be  used.  One  measure  has  four 
changes  of  harmony,  and  this  would  require  as  many 
changes  of  the  pedal. 


MUSICAL  FORM. 

The  Presto  by  Pescetti  is  a  single  form  of  two 
extended  periods, 'each  repeated.  If  the  second  period 
be  repeated  (from  measure  24)  the  termination  or 
the  stretto  ought  to  be  omitted  the  first  time. 
Otherwise  the  form  is  unequal.  Besides,  a  termina¬ 
tion  of  stretto  cannot,  with  good  effect,  be  played 
twice.  Hence  the  repetition  should  occur  after  the 
first  trilled  cadence,  measure  31  of  the  second  period. 
In  this  case  omit  the  three  following  notes,  which 
belong  to  the  termination  (sometimes  called  coda), 
thus: 


Ex.  10. 


In  the  repetition,  play  as  written  to  the  final  close. 
If  preferred,  one  may  repeat  from  measure  45  of  the 
second  period,  leaving  the  stretto  (last  5p2  meas¬ 
ures)  for  the  last  ending.  This  stretto  is  final  and 
should  not  be  heard  more  than  once.  Nothing  can 
come  after  this.  It  is  the  end.  A  more  noticeable 
error  of  form  occurs  in  the  Grandmother’s  Minuet 
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by  Grieg.  In  all  recent  editions  the  coda  is  included 
in  the  repetition.  This  is  a  palpable  error,  and  I  am 
positive  that  Grieg  never  marked  the  repetition  of 
the  second  period.  Even  that,  however,  would  not 
make  it  right.  Recurring  to  the  Presto,  the  student 
is  advised  particularly  to  notice  the  repetitions  of 
phrases.  Since  the  second  phrase  is  similar  to  the 
first,  an  octave  lower,  it  is  sufficient  to  learn  one. 
Then  the  other  can  be  played  from  memory.  After¬ 
ward  include  the  dynamic  distinctions,  measures  1 
to  4,  forte;  5  to  8,  piano.  In  the  second  period  the 
same  eight  measures  are  transposed  to  the  relative 
major.  Knowing  this,  the  e  ght  measures  in  E-flat 
ought  to  be  played  without  reference  to  the  notes. 
This  is  excellent  mental  discipline.  But  as  the  same 
relationships  between  major  and  minor  are  observed 
in  these  instances,  the  task  is  really  a  simple  one 
if  the  student  has  learned  how  to  apply  musical 
theory  in  actual  practice.  All  thematic  and  poly¬ 
phonic  music  of  the  harpsichord  epoch  requires  in¬ 
telligible  phrasing,  clearly  defined  rhythm  and  gen¬ 
erally  strict  movement.  The  student  is  here  referred 
to  Chapters  XIX  and  XXX  in  the  Theory  of  Inter¬ 
pretation  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  Thematic 
style  and  Epochs  in  music. 


MASTERS  WHO  HAVE  TRIUMPHED  BY 
SELF-HELP. 


BY  CAROL  SHERMAN. 


[In  the  October  issue  of  The  Etude,  which  was  devoted 
to  “Self-Help  Progress  and  Uplift,"  the  stories  of  the  lives 
of  severul  composers  who  were  obliged  to  tight  their  own 
way  were  told.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
series.] 

SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR’S  MIRACLE. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  of  all  examples  of 
self-help  in  all  musical  history  is  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Elgar.  His  father  was  a  violinist  and  organist  but 
was  so  busily  engaged  in  a  prosperous  music  selling 
business  which  he  founded  that  he  could  give  only 
very  little  attention  to  his  son’s  instruction.  The 
boy  seemed  to  absorb  music  from  all  of  his  musical 
surroundings.  He  led  a  small  orchestra  in  his  home 
town  and  attended  all  concerts  and  choral  meetings. 
When  twenty  years  old  he  went  to  London  and 
studied  violin  for  six  months.  These  were  the  last 
and  almost  the  only  regular  lessons  he  ever  had. 
For  over  five  years  he  held  the  post  of  bandmaster 
in  a  county  lunatic  asylum — the  band  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  inmates.  This  was  a  case  of  good  for¬ 
tune  rather  than  bad,  for  he  was  obliged  to  explain 
each  instrument  with  the  greatest  possible  detail. 
This  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  instruments, 
which  has  served  him  ever  since.  He  held  several 
other  positions,  and  in  1885  went  to  London  with 
the  hope  of  becoming  successful  in  the  great  metrop¬ 
olis.  He  could  not  hold  his  ground,  however,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  provinces.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  lived  at  Malvern,  teaching  and  con¬ 
ducting — working  and  waiting.  Finally  one  of  his 
compositions  was  shown  to  a  great  London  critic 
with  the  note  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  English 
composer  who  had  never  studied  on  the  continent. 
“Ah,  then  he  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,” 
said  the  critic.  “No,”  replied  his  informer.  “Then  he  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege.”  “He  has  never  studied  in  either  institution,” 
was  the  reply.  “Then,”  said  the  critic,  “he  is  a 
miracle.”  After  the  production  of  King  Olaf  in  1896 
Elgar’s  road  was  easy. 

THE  PIANO  CLERK  WHO  BECAME  A  VIRTUOSO. 

John  Field  (1782-1837),  greatest  of  Irish  pianists 
and  originator  of  the  Nocturne,  was  the  son  of 
musical  parents  who  in  turn  had  been  the  children 
of  musical  parents.  In  his  youth  he  was  forced  to 
practice  by  his  grandfather,  until  he  actually  ran 
away  from  home.  When  the  love  for  music  came  in 
later  years  he  was  without  means  to  carry  on  his 
education,  so  he  became  an  apprentice  to  Clementi, 
who  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  selling  pianos  in 
London.  Clementi  gave  him  regular  lessons'  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  services  as  a  clerk  in  his  piano  ware- 
rooms.  Clementi.  it  is  rumored,  did  not  treat  his 
apprentice  any  too  well,  for  the  youth  was  kept  in 
seclusion  and  dressed  in  clothes  he  had  long  out¬ 
grown.  When  a  purchaser  came  into  the  sales-rooms 
Field  was  marched  out  like  a  piece  of  machinery  and 
made  to  show  off  dozens  @f  different  instruments. 
This  period  of  privation  lasted  many  years,  but  Field 
grew  to  like  it,  and  in  later  life  attributed  much  of 
his  success  to  things  he  had  learned  as  a  piano 
salesman. 


CARL  GOLDMARK’S  STRUGGLE. 

Carl  Goldmark  came  into  the  world  in  May,  1 
at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  as  the  son  of  a  poor  Jev 
cantor  in  the  local  synagogue.  His  father  was 
poor  to  pay  for  the  boy’s  musical  education  but 
was  wise  enough  to  realize  that  the  child  had  n 
velous  musical  gifts  which  should  be  developed, 
trying  in  every  possible  way  the  boy  was  fin 
provided  with  the  rudiments  of  a  musical  educa 
through  the  goodness  of  the  local  schoolmaster,  ! 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna  for  further  study.  This 
interrupted  by  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when 
boy  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
great  advancement  in  the  musical  world  was  larj 
the  result  of  persistent  self-study.  For  a  time 
played  in  a  theatre  orchestra  and  gave  pianoforte 
sons  for  a  ridiculously  low  price.  This,  howe 
sufficed  to  support  him,  and  by  dint  of  uneiu 
industry  and  perseverance  his  star  of  fame  led 
onward  to  great  success. 

A  SELF-TAUGHT  OPERA  COMPOSER. 

Heinrich  Marschner  (1795-1861),  whose  op 
and  music  are  so  nationalistic  in  their  character 
he  is  comparatively  little  known  outside  of  ( 
many,  was,  like  Adolph  Jensen,  entirely  self-tai 
in  his  early  youth.  It  was  not  until  he  becan 
law  student  in  Leipsic  that  he  undertook  the  ser 
study  of  music.  Even  then  he  had  but  a  comp 
tively  few  lessons.  He  gained  his  operatic  exj 
ence  by  becoming  joint  capellmeister  of  an  Ita 
opera  company  with  C.  M.  Weber.  His  operas 
frequently  performed  in  Germany. 

A  SELF-TAUGHT  THEORIST. 

Although  the  late  Ebenzer  Prout  studied  the  p 
ander  Charles  Salaman  for  a  short  time,  he  was  ch 
self  taught  in  those  branches  in  which  he  became 
pecially  famous.  As  an  organist,  piano  teacher 
editor  he  was  exceptionally  successful,  but  his  g 
work  in  life  was  to  be  in  connection  with  mu: 
theory.  He  became  a  Professor  of  Harmony  at 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  later  Professor  of  M 
at  Dublin  University.  His  books  upon  theory  have 
a  very  wide  sale. 

RAFF’S  HARD  WON  SUCCESS. 

Joseph  Joachim  Raff,  owing  to  reduced  means, 
unable  to  secure  a  teacher.  However  he  persiste 
piano,  violin  and  composition  until  Mendelssohn 
attracted  by  his  compositions.  This,  however, 
opened  the  door  to  innumerable  hardships  which  w 
have  discouraged  most  men.  Raff,  however,  contii 
to  follow  his  ideal  although  he  was  compelled  to 
port  himself  by  means  of  writing  “pot-boilers.” 
later  life  his  worth  was  recognized  and  he  receiv< 
very  lucrative  post  as  a  teacher  in  Frankfurt  am  J 
In  all  he  published  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  ( 
positions.  His  instruction  in  composition  was  so  s 
that  the  biographical  dictionaries  make  no  mention  c 

WAGNER’S  SLIGHT  MUSICAL  TRAINING. 

As  a  boy  Richard  Wagner  showed  no  apti 
for  music.  His  great  love  was  the  Drama,  and  in  o 
to  supply  music  for  his  dramatic  ideas  he  took  a 
lessons  from  Gottlieb  Muller  and  studied  Log 
“Thoroughbass”  largely  by  himself.  Later  he  stu 
composition  with  Theodor  Weinlig— the  course  cq 
ing  a  little  less  than  six  months.  In  fact  it  may  be 
that  Wagner  had  but  about  six  months  in  the  wa 
direct  musical  instruction.  Wagner  said  of  Weii 
“Weinlig  had  no  special  method,  but  he  was  c 
headed  and  practical.  Indeed  you  can  not  teach  c 
position,  you  may  show  how  music  gradually  cam 
be  what  it  is,  and  thus  guide  a  young  man’s  judgn 
but  this  is  historical  criticism  and  can  not  directly 
suit  in  practice.  All  you  can  do  is  to  point  some  w 
ing  example,  some  particular  piece,  set  a  task  in 
direction  and  correct  the  pupil’s  work.” 


Those  who  have  traveled  abroad  know  how 
convenient  it  is  to  have  a  passport.  Gottschalk 
always  getting  himself  into  difficulties  owing  to 
negligence  of  these  important  papers.  On  one  o 
sion,  when  on  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  Vo 
mountains,  he  entered  a  small  town,  and  on  acc< 
of  his  failure  to  produce  a  passport  was  take) 
the  police  station.  While  there  he  noticed  om 
the  police  reading  a  paper  in  which  his  last  p 
was  announced.  By  this  means  he  established 
identity,  and  was  finally  invited  home  to  breal 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  charmed  with 
distinguished  guest. 
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From  Beethoven  to  Wagner 


Third  and  Last  Article  in  the  Extremely  Interesting 
Series  upon 

The  Ten  Most  Important  Epochs  in  Musical  History 

By  PROF.  HERMANN  RITTER 

Of  the  Royal  Conservatory  at  Wurzburg 


BE  PERSONIFICATION  OF  THE  BEST  IN  MUSIC, 
nd  now  to  Beethoven!  There  is  hardly  an  edu- 
d  person  who  in  reading  or  hearing  a  work  of 
thoven  is  not  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  highest 
leption  of  music — reminded  that  it  is  the  power- 
y  affecting  language  of  the  deepest  human  emo- 
«.  And,  truly,  the  name  of  Beethoven  has  become 
personification  of  the  highest  and  noblest  ideals  of 
ic. 

'ith  Beethoven,  the  history  of  his  life  and  the  devel- 
lent  of  his  compositions  go  side  by  side,  and  are 
icially  interesting  to  us.  In  him  we  come  in  contact 
i  an  exceptional  character,  who  requires  us  to  con- 
r  not  only  the  purely  human,  but  the  deeply  relig- 
.,  the  political  and  the  moral  aspects  of  existence, 
two  chief  chapters  in  the  life  of  this  great  musi- 
and  great  man  are : 

rom  1770  to  1800.  This  period  covers  the  time  of 
!y  and  preparation,  -which  was  influenced  by  the 
mer  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

rom  1801  to  1827.  In  this  period  Beethoven’s  crea- 
s  became  wholly  original.  His  greatness  reaches 
climax  in  his  instrumental  music.  For  Beethoven's 
sic  did  not  exist  merely  because  of  the  sensuous 
utyof  its  sounds;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  ethical 
-er.  As  proof  of  his  attitude  we  have  h’s  own 
urn:  “Music  is  a  higher  revelation  than  all  of 
!om  and  philosophy.” 

lie  epochs  or  periods  into  which  Beethoven’s  com- 
tions  fall  are: 

The  period  in  Bonn  and  Vienna,  till  1800  or  1802 
1  youthful  Beethoven). 

The  period  from  1800  (1802)  to  1814  (the  middle 

od). 

The  time  from  1814  till  his  death  (the  later  Beet- 

en). 

eethoven  is  already  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
whose  impassioned  spirit  makes  itself  felt  in  his 
tions.  So  his  style  is  deeply  emotional  as  coin¬ 
’d  with  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Beethoven  demands  of 
ic  that  its  style  and  idea  shall  correspond  (expres- 
shall  be  characterized).  Quite  ;n  contrast  to  the 
'Ic  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  music  of  Beethoven 
resses  the  personal,  the  individual  feelings.  It  is 
,  utterance  of  the  feeling  of  personal  freedom.  As 
i  Haydn  and  Mozart,  so  also  with  Beethoven,  the 
m  cf  the  folk-song  was  the  basis  of  his  music, 
art  of  these  three  heroes  of  music-history  grew 
of  the  deep  longing  to  give  expression  to  some- 
,  g  which  could  not  be  sr..d  in  words.  Music  was 
them  not  the  slave  of  the  lower  pleasures,  but  a 
mg,  liberating  power,  the  comfort  of  mankind.  And 
y,  in  these  days  of  the  division  of  labor,  the  man 
1  comes  out  from  his  one-sided  business  pursuits 
the  influence  of  music,  feels  himself  oVice  more  a 
■le  and  complete  man;  through  her  the  oppressed 
throw  off  his  burden,  and  herein  consists  her  liber- 
*  g  power. 

> 

THE  SONG  AND  FRANZ  SCHUBERT. 

lie  Song  and  Its  Classic  Master,  Franz  Schubert. 
e  culminating  period  of  the  German  folk-song, 

;  ch  flourished  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
nning  of  the  eighteenth,  was  followed  by  the  de- 
| 'pment  of  the  art-song  and  the  chorus  (art-song 
|  he  people).  The  song  developed  especially  in  the 
.man  nation.  It  was  a  particular  growth  of  German 
teal  life,  and  is  found  in  such  comprehensive  and 
[''fold  fcrrr.s  in  no  other  nation. 

I  ter  Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
J  ma<^e  the  first  beginnings  of  the  art-song  came 
jnz  Schubert  (1797-1828). 

t*1:s  *s  really  due  his  important  position  in  music 
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history.  His  songs  can  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and 
they  group  themselves  in  four  divisions,  which  include 
every  style  of  song. 

Group  1.  Those  songs  which  are  closely  related  to 
the  folk-song  in  imitating  its  form  and  simple  expres¬ 
sion  ;  the  form  is  as  in  the  folk-song  in  strophes  or 
stanzas.  Examples  are  Sylvia,  Harden  Roslein  and  the 
Wiegenlied. 

Group  2.  Songs  with  extended  forms,  the  so-called 
ternary  song-form. 

Group  3.  Those  songs  which  take  their  musical  form 
from  the  form  of  the  poem.  These  songs  show  a 
wealth  of  resources.  The  piano  accompaniment  is  im¬ 
portant  in  rhythm  and  harmony. 

Interesting  melodic  forms  and  characteristic  modu¬ 
lations  distinguish  these  songs.  Examples  are:  “Ach! 
urn  deine  feuchtcn  Schwingen "  several  of  the  Miller’s 
songs,  songs  from  the  “Winterreise,”  the  songs  from 
“Fraulein  vom  See,”  and  the  great  “Waldesnacht.” 

Group  4.  The  ballades  and  kindred  songs.  In  this 
group  belong,  for  instance:  The  Erlkonig ,  Die  Burg- 
schaft,  Gretchen  am  Spinnrad,  Der  Wanderer,  Dcr 
Zwerg,  Gruppe  aus  den  Tartarus,  Die  junge  Nonne  and 
Das  Mecr. 

Group  5.  Those  songs  of  Schubert’s  in  which  the  so- 
called  instrumental  melody  does  not  dominate,  but 
rather  musical  speech — musical  declamation,  founded  on 
the  prosody  of  the  words  of  the  text.  Examples  are : 
Orest  auf  Tatiris,  Der  entsiihute  Orest,  Freiwilligcs 
Versinken,  Dcr  Doppelgdnger  and  Grenzen  der  Mensch- 
heit. 

As  has  been  said,  in  Schubert’s  songs  are  com¬ 
prised  all  forms  of  the  song  (Lied),  from  the  simp¬ 
lest.  the  folk-song,  to  the  lyric  recitative — musical 
speech. 

THE  MUSICAL  ROMANTICISTS. 

8.  The  Musical  Romanticists.  (Schubert,  Spohr, 
Weber,  Marschner,  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Schumann 
and  Brahms  (nineteenth  century). 

The  songs  of  Schubert  have  already  been  recognized 
as  marking  an  important  epoch  in  the  his  lory  of  music. 
But  in  this  next  division  we  must  consider  Schubert 
yet  again,  with  reference  to  his  works  in  general.  With 
Franz  Schubert  begins  the  series  of  great  composers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  whom  we  designate  as  “Ro¬ 
manticists.”  In  their  compositions  the  peculiar  tenden¬ 
cies  to  each,  the  individual,  the  personal,  come  more 
and  more  into  the  foreground,  while  the  productions  of 
the  classicists  of  the  eighteenth  century  chiefly  sink 
the  personal  into  the  general  and  conventional.  The 
struggle  against  the  conventional,  the  stamp  of  the 
personal  quality,  is  the  distiguishing  mark  of  the  musical 
compositions  of  the  period  which  opens  with  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  We  observe  in  the  creations  of  the 
tone-poets,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Weber,  Marschner,  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Schumann  and  Brahms,  an  ent;relv  new 
emotional  content,  which  grows  out  of  a  new  funda¬ 
mental  tendency  of  thought,  and  this  had  been  termed 
“Romanticism.” 

Romanticism  anpears  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  as  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  human  thought.  In  its  influence  there  grew 
up  a  school  of  poets,  of  which  the  representative  names 
are  the  two  Schlegels,  Ludwig  Tieck,  Wackenroder, 
Novalis,  Schenkendorf,  Matthison,  Arhim  von  Arnim 
and  Clemens  Brentano.  In  painting,  for  example,  Mor¬ 
itz  von  Schwind,  is  a  true  romanticist,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Schubert  for  this  artist  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
similarity  of  their  ideals. 

It  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  human  thought 
(hat  it  should  return  to  that  period  from  which  the 
romantic  idea  first  sprang — the  time  of  the  crusades,  of 
chivalry,  through  which  a  new  world — a  world  of  mira¬ 
cles — was  opened  to  the  western  countries  of  the 
Orient.  Here  suddenly  was  an  unlimited  field  offered 


to  the  range  of  the  imagination.  The  abstract,  the  im¬ 
material,  the  indeterminate,  Kecame  the  subjects  to  be 
represented  in  the  arts  of  the  romanticists.  The  Christ¬ 
ian  miracles  had  no  small  share  in  preparing  the  mind 
of  the  people  to  receive  the  ideas  of  the  romanticists. 
The  murmuring  of  the  brook,  the  rustling  of  the  forest, 
the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  became  “romantic”  through 
the  new  conception  of  their  origin.  To  music  a  wide 
field  for  new  expression  was  thus  opened.  New  forms, 
new  ideas  in  color  and  dynamics  came  from  the  com¬ 
posers  of  this  romantic  period.  Compare,  for  example, 
simply  the  dynamics  and  instrumentation  (coloring)  of 
a  composition  by  Haydn,  Mozart  or  Beethoven  with 
those  of  a  work  by  Weber  or  Mendelssohn. 

That  the  spirit  which  ruled  the  romantic  poets  influ¬ 
enced  also  the  composers  of  this  period  is  shown  by 
the  composers  from  Schubert  to  Brahms.  Even  Liszt 
and  Wagner  must  also  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  this 
period,  in  that  they  derived  much  of  their  material 
from  romantic  sources.  (Schubert,  the  opera  Alfonso 
und  Estrella  and  Fierrabras ;  Spohr,  the  operas  Der 
Berggeist,  Die  Kreuzfahrer,  Zemire  und  Azor  and  Jcs- 
sonda.  With  Weber  romanticism  appears  in  his  three 
chief  works,  Freischiitz,  Euryanthe  and  Oberon.  In 
Freischiitz  we  see  romanticism  in  the  guise  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  (folk-lore)  ;  in  Euryanthe  we  see  it  in  the  guise  of 
the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  which  tells  of  chivalry 
and  knight-errantry  (tales  of  chivalry),  and  in  Oberon 
as  the  pure  play  of  the  imagination  set  free  from  all 
restraints  of  earth.  Marschner,  the  operas  Der  Vam- 
pyr,  Tempter  und  Judin,  Hans  Heiling  and  others. 
Mendelssohn,  the  cantata  Walpurgisnacht,  music  for  the 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Schumann,  The  Pilgrim¬ 
age  of  the  Rose,  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  the  opera  Gen- 
oveva.  Brahms,  the  cantatas  Rinaldo  and  Fingal. 
Liszt,  Die  heilage  Elizabeth.  Wagner,  Tannhaeuser, 
Lohengrin,  Tristan  and  Isolde  and  Parsifal. 

PROGRAM  MUSIC. 

9.  The  Development  of  Program  Music  as  an  End 
in  Itself.  (Special  types,  Berlioz  and  Liszt.) 

Hector  Berlioz  (born  1803,  died  1869),  like  Liszt,  is 
important  in  the  history  of  music,  because  he  broke 
the  bonds  of  formal  expression  wherever  the  expres¬ 
sion  required  such  freedom.  Berlioz,  like  Liszt,  and 
Beethoven,  in  his  latest  period  brought  music  to  a 
height  of  expressiveness  in  depicting  a  situation  which 
had  never  before  been  known.  Words  jo'ned  with 
music  in  the  symphony,  as  in  Beethoven’s  Ninth,  and  the 
“Symphonic  Ode,”  arose.  Berlioz  is  to  be  considered 
the  founder  of  modern  orchestral  technic.  To  realize 
that  with  him  a  new  principle  of  musical  style  has  come 
into  existence,  one  needs  only  to  examine  the  Sym¬ 
phony  Fantastique ,  the  symphony  with  viola  obligato; 
Harold  in  Italy,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  The  Damnation  of 
Faust,  and  to  read  the  programs  of  the  Fantastique 
and  the  Harold  symphonies. 

Franz  Liszt  (born  1311,  died  1886),  the  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Berlioz,  built  further  on  this  new 
principle  of  musical  style  in  his  symphonic  poems,  as 
well  as  in  his  two  great  symphonies  with  chorus,  the 
Faust  Symphony  and  the  Dante  Symphony.  If  we  in¬ 
quire  what  is  the  difference  between  the  symphony  as 
it  developed  from  Haydn  to  Beethoven,  and  the  sym¬ 
phonic  poem  created  by  Liszt,  the  answer  is :  The  sym¬ 
phony  is  a  composition  :n  several  movements,  based 
on  general  types  of  emotional  life;  the  symphonic  poem 
is  composed  in  one  continuous  movement ;  it  receives 
its  form  from  a  poe  ical  idea  which  is  set  forth  in  a 
program.  The  symphonic  poem,  therefore,  has  not 
grown  out  of  a  pre-established  form,  but  it  is  the  direct 
product  of  poetic  thought.  The  symphonic  poems  of 
Liszt,  which  have  been  a  great  inspiration  to  modern 
musical  life  and  have  found  many  imitators  are:  1.  Ce 
qu’on  entend  sur  la  montagne  (Bergsymphonie) ;  2. 
Tasso  (Lamento  e  trionfo)  ;  3.  Les  Preludes;  4.  Or¬ 
pheus;  5.  Prometheus ;  6.  Mazeppa;  7.  Festklange ;  8. 
Hcroide  Funcbre;  9.  Hungaria;  10.  Hamlet;  11.  Hun- 
nenschlacht ;  12.  Die  Ideate. 

RICHARD  WAGNER. 

10.  The  Creator  of  the  National  Music  Drama,  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagner  (1813-1883). 

The  culmination  of  the  last  great  period  of  music 
history  is  marked  by  Richard  Wagner  and  his  influence 
on  the  development  of  music.  Wagner  is  the  creator 
of  the  drama  as  a  product  of  the  combined  arts.  His 
music  dramas  have  only  the  externals — the  materials, 
in  common  wi.h  the  previous  operas.  The  musical  in¬ 
novations  which  we  find  in  them  are — new  harmonic 
devices,  new  effects  of  instrumentation,  musical  decla¬ 
mation,  and  the  Lett  motif.  In  general,  the  antique 
drama  was  Wagner's  model  of  form,  while  as  poet 
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i.i  .n  his  material  from  the  German  myths  and 
the  German  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  Musically, 
he  was  influenced  by  the  compositions  of  loftiest  in¬ 
spiration,  from  Palestrina  to  Beethoven.  The  essen¬ 
tially  human  was  the  idea  which  Wagner  sought  in 
ihe  material  of  his  music  dramas — the  eternal  struggle 
of  light  with  darkness,  the  contest  of  freedom,  of  love 
and  of  faith,  with  the  evil  powers  of  the  world.  From 
The  Plying  Dutchman  to  Parsifal  through  all  the 
operas  runs  as  a  leading  idea  the  theme  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  Wagner  devoted  his  art  to  the  themes  of  the 
highest  moral  ideals  of  humanity  and  because  it  is  a 
source  of  the  highest  edification  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  sister  of  religion.  Therefore  Wagner’s  stage  is 
no  theatre  in  the  ordinary  sense  but  a  temple.  From 
the  union  of  poet,  musician  and  thinker  (philosopher) 
arose  Wagner’s  art  work  for  which  he  took  possession 
of  all  man's  powers.  Song  is  the  speech  of  his  charac¬ 
ters  who  are  not  individual  limited  separate  beings  in 
the  historical  sense  but  types  of  nature  and  of  humanity 
as  these  were  embodied  in  the  German  myth.  It  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the 
ethical  and  ideal  content  of  Wagner’s  music  drama. 
According  to  him  the  realization  of  the  incompleteness 
of  life  and  of  a  loveless  world  led  to  a  visitation  which 
pointed  the  way  to  those  high  moral  ideals  which  the 
master  expresses  in  his  music  dramas.  From  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman  to  Parsifal  they  depict  all-pitying  love  in 
its  unselfishness  and  deep  sympathy.  Love  in  all  its 
forms  is  according  to  Wagner  the  one  effectual  power 
for  the  redemption  of  man  and  this  view  gives  to  his 
art  a  widely  human  significance.  Wagner’s  composi¬ 
tions  comprise:  Rienzi,  Der  Fliegender  HollSnder, 
Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan  und  Isolde ,  Die  Meis- 
tersinger  von  Niirnberg,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  and 
Parsifal. 

THE  LAND  OF  SONG 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  journey  through  the 
centuries.  We  have  seen  that  music,  especially  the  art 
of  song  arose  from  Italy.  In  Italy  took  place  the  evo¬ 
lution  from  the  universal  to  the  individual  form  of 
expression  in  song — music  combined  with  words.  Song 
was  quite  distinct  from  absolute  music.  The  province 
of  vocal  music  comprised  the  following  forms :  the 
melodrama,  the  song  in  its  many  modifications,  the  mass 
(for  church  use),  the  oratorio,  the  opera,  and  the  music 
drama.  Word  and  tone  were  each  the  complement  of 
the  other,  and  mutually  assisted  toward  more  definite 
expression — the  word  as  the  bearer  of  thought,  and  tone 
as  the  direct  utterance  of  emotion.  As  the  word  gives 
to  thought  a  certain  definite  expression,  so  tone  supplies 
the  general  mood.  And  so  vocal  music  has  acquired 
an  especial  significance  in  opera  and  music  drama,  as 
well  as  in  song  and  oratorio.  We  have  learned  that 
Florence  and  Naples  were  the  two  cities  which  gave 
rise  to  the  opera,  the  drama  with  the  addition  of 
music.  Polyphony,  which  in  the  church  music  of  the 
Netherlands  had  become  a  ruling  influence  in  Italy, 
met  a  counter  influence  in  Florence — monody  and  reci¬ 
tative;  in  Naples,  the  aria — the  melodic  style,  which 
gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  individual,  personal 
expression.  It  was  a  strong  influence  which  the  opera, 
originating  in  Italy,  exerted  on  France,  Germany  and 
other  countries  of  musical  importance.  The  art  of 
singing  first  began  to  flourish  in  the  opera  of  Italy, 
fostered  by  the  climatic  influences  'in  this  land  of 
beautiful  voices.  In  Germany,  less  rich  in  natural 
voices,  instrumental  music  developed  to  its  highest  tech¬ 
nical  perfection. 

The  Italians,  as  a  rule,  sacrificed  truth  of  expression 
in  the  opera  to  sensuous  beauty  of  tone  and  virtuosity. 
These  tendencies  were,  as  we  saw,  reformed  by  Gluck. 
From  Gluck,  through  Mozart  and  Weber,  down  to 
Wagner,  opera  made  such  tremendous  advance  that  in 
Wagner’s  time  it  had  lost  all  its  distinctively  Italian 
characteristics.  We  have  seen  Germany  receive  her 
inheritance  after  the  decline  of  music  in  Italy — an 
inheritance  which  she  used  in  her  own  ways.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  great  German  movement  stand 
the  masters  Bach,  Handel  and  Gluck;  Bach  as  master 
of  the  lyric  form,  Handel  of  the  epic,  Gluck  of  the 
dramatic.  In  their  works  are  the  germs  of  all  the 
music  of  great  significance  which  has  been  written 
since,  whether  absolute  music  or  vocal,  whether  in 
Germany  or  in  other  countries.  Their  great,  successors, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  developed  the  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  instrumental  music,  and  Schu¬ 
bert,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  perfected  the  art- 
song,  in  which  no  people  is  so  rich  as  the  German 
nation.  For  besides  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  the 
symphonic  poems  of  Liszt  and  the  music  dramas  of 
Wagner,  it  is  the  art-song  which,  through  Schubert, 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  music  at  the 


beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If,  in  Italian 
opera,  music  was  degraded  and  made  only  the  servant 
of  language;  in  the  German  song,  she  has  become  a 
true  comrade.  In  the  songs  of  the  great  German 
masters  we  can  perceive  how  great  a  capacity  for  ex¬ 
pression  Music  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  nearly 
two  thousand  centuries  of  growth.  How  much  has 
she  been  able  to  intensify,  to  make  truly  impressive, 
the  language  of  poetry!  It  is  probable  that  in  Wagner’s 
works  the  union  of  language  and  music  has  reached 
its  highest  possibility.  No  wonder,  then,  if  this  master 
is,  of  all  composers  of  our  time,  the  one  most  beloved 
of  the  people.  But  all  of  us,  as  we  stand,  rapt  and 
wondering  before  this  last  giant  of  our  art,  desire  to 
heed  and  to  honor  all  the  many  other  outpourings  of 
art,  especially  all  honest  and  sincere  music.  Let  us 
not  be  narrow-minded;  let  us  belong  to  no  partjq  but  to 
Art.  So  shall  we  share  in  the  blessings  of  this  great 
kingdom,  which,  like  a  vast  garden,  contains  a  wealth 
of  flowers  and  fruit  for  him  who  comes  in  need ! 


THE  MENTAL  EFFECT  OF  TONES. 

An  appreciation  of  the  mental  effects  of  certain 
tones  when  played  together  is  the  first  requisite  in 
music  study,  apart  from  technical  skill  upon  an  in¬ 
strument.  A  real  understanding  of  music  is  impossible 
unless  some  notion  of  tone  relationship  goes  with  it. 
Each  of  the  seven  tones  of  the  scale  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  characteristics  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  rest.  It  will  be  found  that  if  the  first,  third  and 
fifth  of  the  scale  are  played  together — C,  E  and  G,  for 
instance,  in  the  scale  of  C — the  effect  is  one  of  strength. 
Any  other  notes  combined  with  the  C  would  sound 
weaker,  if  not  actually  discordant. 

The  realm  of  music  divides  itself  up  into  two  parts 
— consonance  and  dissonance — in  other  words,  harmony 
and  discord.  A  consonance  is  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  notes  which  sounds  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
itself.  Thirds  and  sixths  are  consonant,  and  when 
played  together  produce  a  “sweet”  effect,  as  you  may 
have  discovered  in  playing  the  scales  in  sixths  and 
thirds.  Perfect  fifths  are  also  consonant  and  sound 
“strong.”  A  scale  of  fifths  would  by  no  means  be 
satisfactory,  as  you  may  readily  discover  by  playing 
the  scale  of  C  with  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  time 
playing  the  scale  of  G  with  the  right.  Perfect  fourths 
are  also  consonant,  but  are  said  to  be  “negative”  in 
effect. 

A  dissonance  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  notes 
which  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  demand  to 
be  followed  by  a  consonance  before  the  ear  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  them.  Thus  F  natural  and  B  natural  sounded 
together  produce  an  unpleasant  effect.  If,  however, 
B  and  F  are  followed  by  C  and  E  the  unpleasant  effect 
is  entirely  removed.  Dissonances  include  all  seconds 
and  sevenths,  and  all  augmented  or  diminished  in¬ 
tervals.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  dissonance  is 
necessarily  objectionable.  On  the  contrary  dissonance 
helps  to  make  music  beautiful. 

Music  made  up  entirely  of  consonance  would  be 
unbearable.  It  would  sound  very  pretty  at  first,  but 
would  get  terribly  sickly  after  a  while.  Wagner’s 
later  operas  are,  in  a  sense,  made  up  of  discords 
throughout.  In  Tristan  and  Isolde,  for  instance,  the 
ear  never  gets  any  rest  all  through  the  prelude,  in 
fact  all  through  the  opera,  he  “keeps  you  guessing”  as 
to  what  is  coming  next,  so  that  your  interest  is  kept 
alive  all  the  time.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  acts 
that  the  music  comes  to  a  satisfactory  close.  It  was 
this  that  upset  the  critics  so  much.  They  were  not 
accustomed  to  music  which  did  not  come  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  resting  place  at  the  end  of  every  eight  bars 
or  so.  Tristan  and  Isolde  starts  right  off  with  a  dis¬ 
cordant  passage.  The  passage  keeps  recurring  all 
through  the  opera  'and  represents  the  longing  and 
yearning  of  the  lovers  in  a  way  that  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be  done.  Here  is  the  passage: 


Lento  e  languido. 
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Notice  the  terrible  discord  at  *,  and  observe  that 
even  at  the  end  of  the  passage  the  D  keeps  up  its  dis¬ 
cordant  effect.  Notice  also  the  yearning  effect  of  the 
treble  part  as  it  rises  by  semitones  from  G  sharp. 
Notice  also  how  the  alto  leaps  from  A  to  F  natural, 
then  falls  by  semitones  to  D  natural. 


Saving 
T ime  in  an 
Emergency. 


ONE  DAY  ONE  OF  MY  PUPILS 
the  misfortune  to  break  her  arm. 
was  a  bright  little  girl  and  did  not  u 

to  give  up 


her  work.  Consequent 
sent  to  a  music  house  and  got  a  list 
left-hand  p'eces  and  gave  these  to 
Then  I  had  her  play  the  melody  part 
some  interesting  duets,  1  playing  the 
companiment.  By  the  time  her  arm 
out  of  the  sling  her  left  hand  had 
vanetd  wonderfully.  In  fact  i.  had 
of  independence  that  none  of  my  ot 
pupils  had.  This  did  not  leave  her 
still  remains  as  a  kind  of  reward  for 
:  uffering  she  went  through.  It  tat 
me  the  necessity  for  more  thorough  1 


hand  work. 


Elizabeth  C.  Cob 


A  Pupil 
Didn't  l  ike 
Technic. 


I  ONCE  HAD  A  BOY  PUPIL  ' 
mostly  always  announced  as  he  came 
“Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  to 
technical  exercise.”  Knowing  that  i 
found  the  seat  of  his  trouble  I  could  t 
his  prejudice  to  enthusiasm,  I  waited 
opportunity.  It  came  one  day  whe 
found  him  at  my  door  repairing 
skates.  Then  I  knew  he  had  a  taste 
the  mechanical.  The  next  time  he  c 
1  took  him  to  my  old  grandfather’s  c1 
and  showed  him  how  the  wheels  v 
round  and  had  been  going  round  for  yi 
and  years.  Then  I  told  him  of  the 
mouse  importance  of  machinery  in 
modern  world,  leading  eventually  to 
mechanics  of  music.  He  never  forgo, 
lesson.  Miss  1 


Mind's  ONCE  I  WAS  HAVING  VERY  GRE 
r-  DIFFICULTY  in  memorizing  a  cer 

passage  that  my  teacher  had  given  to 
Pictures.  seemed  as  though  I  would  never  ge 

My  teacher  told  me  that  it  was  due 
lack  of  concentration.  That  didn’t  1 
me  much.  My  father  had  just  given 
a  camera  and  told  me  how  the  iniagt 
the  picture  became  fixed  on  the  f 
Then  it  came  to  me,  “Why  not  let 
eye  be  the  lens  and  photograph 
music  in  my  head?”  I  tried  this  by  k 
ing  at  the  music  and  then  shutting 
eyes  and  seeing  a  measure  or  so  with 
eyes  shut.  I  told  this  to  my  teacher 
he  said  that  I  ought  to  let  my  ear  1 
■  lens  also  and  play  the  music  and  t 

hear  it  after  I  had  played  it.  The 
works  out  simply  great.  I  don’t  ha\ 
bit  of  trouble  remembering  now. 

Pupil  in  Fourth  Grai 


Talking  FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  I  tai 
Too  Much  Pr*vate'-v  will1  cons'derable  success. 

I  received  a  fine  position  in  a  girls’  col 
in  the  middle  West.  After  I  had  1 
there  a  week  or  so  the  President, 
was  a  motherly  old  lady  of  sixty- 
called  me  to  her  office  and  said, 

- ,  I  think  that  you  talk  alt<>ge 

too  much  at  your  lessons.  At  the  lei 
I  attended  last  week  you  mentioned  ; 
experiences  as  a  student  in  Europe 
less  than  four  times  and  made  sev 
other  references  which  surely  took 
student’s  mind  away  from  the  work, 
first  I  was  indignant  at  the  rebuke, 
then  I  realized  that  the  President 
right  and  resolved  to  stop.  I  made 
strict  rule  to  make  the  whole  lesson  m 
and  nothing  but  music,  with  the  rc 
that  my  pupils  really  did  advance  • 
surprising  rate.  J.  DE  ] 
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The  Psychology  of  Blunders 


By  MARY  G.  MARTIN 


uiom  the  beginning  of  history  nothing  has  been 
3  disputed  than  the  fact  that  offenses  are  bound 
come.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  "Woe  to  him 
whom  the  offense  cometh.”  We  may  make 
lecial  application  of  that  scriptural  saying  to  our 
n  professional  work  as  teachers,  for  who  does  not 
all  the  face  of  some  sensitive  child;  quivering 
der  the  impatient  correction  of  an  irascible 
cher — who  knows  just  enough  to  detect  the  fact 
error,  but  not  enough  to  point  out  its  causes  or 
means  leading  to  correction. 

-t  is  a  question  whether  we  have  a  claim  to  the 
e  of  teacher  before  we  have  made  a  reasonably 
refill  study  of  the  ills  likely  to  hinder  our  pupil's 
igress  as  well  as  of  his  normal  course  of  develop- 
nt.  The  physician  finds  pathology  as  needful  as 
ysiology  and  as  interesting,  but  our  sensitive  ears 
.1  not  endure  the  presence  of  discord,  and  we 
netimes  blame  the  patients  whom  we  should  try- 
cure.  So  many  serious  defects  are  wholly  pre- 
ltable,  so  many  egregious  plunders  may  be  the 
ult  of  one  sTght  misapprehension  that  it  is  almost 
niinal  carelessness  on  the  pair  of  the  teacher  not 
place  his  own  mature  powers  of  thought  and 
ilysis  completely  at  the  service  of  the  struggling 
ginner.  The  pupil  does  not  enter  vour  studio  to 
blamed  for  not  curing  himself,  but  to  receive 
:  benefit  of  whatever  knowledge  and  skill  you  may 
mce  to  possess. 

Many  teachers  of  piano,  while  having  a  good 
derstanding  of  the  subject  matter  of  their  vork, 
ve  so  vague  a  conception  of  the  art  of  instr,  ction 
d  so  vast  an  ignorance  of  psychology  that  they 
>uld  not  be  tolerated  for  a  month  in  a  well- 
inaged  public  school.  It  is  small  wonder  that  a 
criminating  student  sometimes  holds  the  piano 
cher  somewhat  in  contempt,  as  he  contrasts  more 
nual  dexterity  with  clear  thought  and  logical 
tement. 

7ar  be  it  from  me  to  make  the  charge  that  the 
■at  majority  of  musicians  are  narrow  and  ill- 
lipped,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  too  many  teachers 
h  as  I  have  described  are  still  in  the  profession. 
11,  no  matter  how  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
■  training,  I  suspect  that  we  all  have  our  mo- 
nts  of  discouragement  when  we  ask,  almost  in 
ipair,  why  our  pupils  falter  and  hesitate,  work 
■'oc  with  notes  and  rhythm,  and,  after  hours  of 
ictice,  make  the  same  old  blunders  in  the  same 
way. 

A  COMPLEX  TASK. 

t  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
ties  lies  in  the  apparent  complexity  of  the  pupil’s 
k.  He  sees  his  teacher’s  facile  and  brilliant  exc- 
.  ion  and  is  dazzled  by  it.  Thus  the  countryman, 
a  great  city  for  the  first  tim  \  sees  only  confusion 
l  feels  only  bewilderment.  Little  by  little  he  dis- 
»crs  that  all  things  are  moving  with  systcnl  and 
I'tilarity.  He  becomes  familiar  with  locations,  cits 
j  is  and  usages,  when  he  discovers  at  length  that 
ng  has  grown  simpler  and  easier  in  the  midst  of 
ivention  than  it  could  be  on  the  prairie  or  in 
forest. 

<  o  render  the  maze  less  intricate,  to  direct  the 
vering  eye  toward  some  one  clearly  ‘defined  ob- 
t,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher.  To  make  one 
iple  statement  clearly  and  to  see  that  one  simple 
1  ig  is  done  accurately  is  enough  at  first.  As  more 
added  connect  it  with  the  simple  thing  already 
>wn  or  done.  No  matter  how  far  lie  may  pro- 
ss,  if  the  training  has  been  sound  and.  substantial, 
ry  inch  he  travels  should  be  on  solid  ground, 
matter  how  difficult  the  passage,  some  one  slight 
>g  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  It  may  be  a  turn 


I  the  wrist;  it  may  be  the  shifting  of  a  fi 


nger;  it 


jy  be  the  perception  of  a  harmonic  change.  Your 
”1  cannot  see  it.  If  you  can,  you  may  save  him 
Irs  of  baffling  effect.  If  you  cannot,  you  have  no 

iness  to  take  his  money. 

|  Vith  one  class  of  pupils  the  defect  seems  to  be 
i  >al.  These  are  usually  the  children  whose 
gress  in  reading  is  slow,  who  have  little  memm-y 
form  or  position.  The  defect  may  be  purely 

K 


physical  and  require  only  the  oculist;  it  may  be 
physico-mcntal  and  di  appear  with  the  adenoids 
which  caused  it;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
chiefly  moral — the  outgrowth  of  sheer  laziness — or 
wholly  mental,  a. heritage  inmi  ancestors  too  weary 
for  thought.  In  all  such  c;  cs  give  much  practice  in 
writing  notes  and  naming  them  aloud.  Let  them 
count  the  A’s  or  B’s  in  a  given  score  to  see  if  their 
result  agrees  with  your  own;  occasionally  name 
notes  for  them,  warning  in  advance  that  you  will 
at  times  make  intentional  mistakes  for  them  to  cor¬ 
rect;  in  short,  insist  upon  their  seeing  the  score  as 
Agassiz's  students  saw  the  fish — both  as  a  whole  and 
with  cognizance  of  every  detail. 

In  another  class  the  ear  is  at  fault.  Pupils  may  be 
rapid  and  correct  readers,  and  yet,  in  extreme  cases, 
so  little  sensitive  to  sound  as  to  strike  F  with  the 
left  hand  and  FJf  with  the  right — all  with  the  most 
complete  unconcern,  provided  that  they  do  not  liter¬ 
ally  see  their  mistake.  Under  such  conditions,  train 
the  ear,  first  of  all,  to  recognize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  harmony  and  discord.  In  doing  this  I  custom¬ 
arily  use  at  ihe  beginning  the  harshest  dissonances 
in  contrast  with  the  most  unmistakable  harmonies; 
later,  with  this  first  vantage  gained  try  contrasts  not 
so  sharp.  Follow  by  discrimination  between  major 
and  minor  chords.  Drill  upon  the  recognition  of 
intervals — at  first,  the  larger,  proceeding  to  the 
smaller.  Where  there  are  several  children  in  a 
family,  the  study  of  absolute  pitch  may  even  become 
a  fascinating  game,  fne  successful  guesser  taking  his 
place  at  the  piano  and  selecting  tones  for  the  others 
to  recognize,  either  blindfold  d  or  with  backs  turned. 
The  pupil  lacking  in  rhythmic  perception  seems  less 
hopeful  than  one  in  wh  m  only  the  tonal  percep¬ 
tions  are  undeveloped,  but  the  remedies,  lie  all  about 
him,  from  the  rhythmic  clapping  of  hands  and  tap¬ 
ping  of  pencils  to  the  stirring  beat  of  drums. 

In  some  pupils,  correct  both  of  eye  and  ear,  the 
result  almost  wholly-  from  a  faulty  muscular  sense — 
such  a  one  will  begin  an  arpeggio  with  the  air 
of  one 

“Who  falters,  trembling,  on  tlio  brink 
Anti  fears  to  launch  away.” 

He  will  regard  the  playing  of  a  long  skip  as  an 
unskilled  swimmer  does  a  high  dive,  not  with  the 
courage  and  security  necessary  to  success.  He  will 
bungle  the  passing  of  the  thumb  and  strike  the 
narrow  black  keys  at  a  slippery,  precarious  angle. 
He  will  play-  waltz  and  nocturne  with  the  same 
unvarying  monotony  of  awkward  touch.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  what  he  requires  is  gymnastics  for 
the  hand.  When  you  see  what  army  discipline  does 
for  the  bearing  of  the  raw  recruit  you  will  realize 
that  such  a  case  is  not  hopeless.  Train  both  by 
table  and  piano  exercises  until  the  simpler  finger 
and  thumb  movements  are  done  with  precision  and 
ease;  later  add  work  for  wrist  and  .arm.  Require 
many  variations  of  speed  and  force  in  all  your  tech¬ 
nical  training.  Insist  upon  the  pupil’s  observing  the 
amount  of  hand  extension  required  for  the  different 
intervals  beginning  with  the  smaller  ones,  and  see 
that  he  plays  them  both  with  and  without  the  help 
of  the  eye.  Put  especial  time  and  effort  on  the 
widely’  separated  ones.  The  difficulty  with  arpeggios 
is  often  caused  by  the  fact  that  too  prolonged  -prac¬ 
tice  of  finger  exercises  and  scales  has  induced  a 
close  and  contracted  position  of  l he  hand,  making  the 
extension  needed  in  arpeggios  an  entirely  new  thing. 
Introduce  arpeggios  earlier  and  precede  by  the  study 
both  of  simultaneous  and  broken  chords. 

Aside  from  these  physical  causes  of  error,  there  arc 
numerous  mental  ones,  chief  among  which  we  may 
reckon  absence  of  foresight  and  lack  of  concentration. 
The  latter  must  be  conquered  from  within;  the  former 
may  be  approached  from  without.  For  instance,  most 
errors  in  fingering  are  quite  preventable.  The  hand  is 
in  a  certain  position — convenient  for  the  present.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  total  change  is  necessary,  after  which  the  keys 
will  lie  under  the  fingers  as  naturally  as  before.  Does 
the  average  pupil  grasp  the  situation  in  advance  and 
make  one  clever  dexterous  change  of  base,  or  does  he 
accomplish  the  transition  by  several  makeshift  move¬ 
ments  which  merely  render  the  next  note  accessible? 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  if  you  can  only  get  him 
to  look  far  enough  ahead  to  understand  the  complete 
requirements  of  the  new  position  he  can  usually  tell  you 
both  when  and  how  to  make  the.  change.  To  insist  upon 
intelligent  foresight  is  yum  particular  province. 

LACK  OF  CONCENTRATION. 

Lack  of  concentration,  however,  is  often  under  the 
student’s  own  control,  arising  too  often  simply  from  a 


slack-twisted  will-fibre.  It  is  the  mental  laziness  which 
makes  a  boy  prefer  whittling  a  stick  on  the  south  side 
of  a  building  to  gel  e  g  his  arithmetic  lesson.  Person¬ 
ally  I  have  found  on  students  who  were  willing  to 
agitate  their  tinge: s  to  one  willing  to  use  his  mind, 
although  fifty  sleepy  repetitions  of  a  passage  may  leave 
it  worse  than  before,  while  sixty  seconds  of  observa¬ 
tion  an  1  reasoning  would  show  both  why  the  mistake 
was  made  and  how  to  correct  it.  While  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows  that  v/e  learn  to  play  the  piano  correctly  by  repeat¬ 
edly  playing  it  incorrectly.  When  the  machinery  does 
not  run  smoothly,  simply  stop  it,  until  the  cause  of 
friction  is  discovered  and  removed.  It  is  not  without 
bearing  upon  the  pupil’s  mental  attitude  that  he  begins 
his  practice  with  the  idea  of  playing  the  piano  rather 
than  working  at  music.  Even  the  faultily  played  entire 
piece  has  an  attraction  for  him  lacked  by  the  small  diffi¬ 
cult  fragment,  which  should  have  his  attention.  Con- 
equently  we  hear  it  over  and  over  again — the  taxing 
phrase  always  as  different  from  its  less  exacting  neigh¬ 
bors  as  a  slum  tenement  is  from  a  boulevard  palace. 
Y':th  country  children,  I  have  never  failed  to  find  an 
effective  simile  in  the  improvement  of  the  highway — 
v,  '  ere  sand  is  not  spread  evenly  over  an  uneven  road, 
but  used  to  fill  up  the  mud-holes. 

The  story  goes  that  upon  three  walls  of  an  East¬ 
ern  prince’s  chamber  was  emblazoned  the  motto, 
“Be  bold,”  but  on  the  fourth,  “Be  not  too  bold !” 
Have  you  heard  the  playing  which  goes  with  sur¬ 
prising  dash  and  bravura  in  spite  of  a  spray  of  false 
notes  apparently  inseparable  from  the  rushing  of 
the  torrent?  It  will  be  an  effort  to  check  that  ex¬ 
cess  of  boldness,  but  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
while.  A  stream  uncontrolled  tears  away  its  banks ; 
controlled,  it  furnishes  power  for  the  industries  of 
a  city.  If  neither  persuasion  nor  argument  secures 
a  slow,  careful  work  in  your  absence,  it  is  at  least 
possible  to  insist  upon  it  in  your  class-room. 

OVER-CAUTIOUS  PUPILS. 

Quite  different  is  the  case  of  the  over-cautious 
one,  who  proceeds  as  if  fording  a  dangerous  river 
on'  stepping-stones.  His  feet  may  secure  safety,  but 
not  music.  If  his  eyes  arc  glued  to  the  last  note 
that  he  has  played,  try  the  simple  expedient  of  cov¬ 
ering  with  a  card  the  measure  iij^m  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  note  the  real,  even,  though  irritated,  quickening 
of  the  pace.  Give  many  velocity  forms,  beginning 
with  the  very  simplest.  Try  mental  suggestion,  if 
necessary,  but  at  all  odds  secure  for  him  some 
sense  of  freedom  and  power.  Play  strongly  rhythmic 
music  for  him.  Encourage  him  to  read  aloud  poems 
like  Macaulay’s  “Lays  of  Ancient  Rome”  and  to 
carry  their  swing  and  sweep  over  into  his  playing. 
He  will  probably  prefer  an  adagio  to  a  rondo — but 
do  not  allow  the  adagio  habit  to  become  chronic. 

Do  not  ask  anything  which  he  cannot  easily  per¬ 
form,  but  see  to  it  that  the  last  vestige  of  hesitation 
disappears  before  the  piece  is  dropped. 

It  is  sometimes  true  that  progress  is  retarded  by 
the  premature  assignment  of  difficult  music  to  an 
ambitious  student,  to  his  preliminary  joy  and  sub¬ 
sequent  grief.  Of  course,  it  means  either  prolonged 
study  or  inadequate  playing.  All  depends  upon  in¬ 
dividual  temperament  whether  it  result  in  discour¬ 
agement,  disgust  or  greatly  enlarged  technical  and 
interperative  powers.  If  great  patience  and  industry 
are  present,  well  and  good;  otherwise,  beware,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  rare  case  where  the  possibility  of  master¬ 
ing  music  really  great  appeals  to  the  imagination  of 
the  gifted  but  indolent  student.  Such  find  no  more 
effective  sleeping-powders  than  a  succession  of 
pieces  entirely  within  their  powers.  It  is  only  in 
the  tread-mill  and  the  class-room  that  we  “keep 
stepping  all  the  time  and  not  going  anywhere,”  to 
use  the  small  boy’s  accurate  description. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  our  students  do  not  fall  in  this  category,  and  that 
it  may  be  a  little  short  of  cruel  to  insist  upon  Gobelin 
tapestries  from  girls  whose  tastes  and  abilities  point 
in  the  direction  of  tumbler  doilies.  What  if  one 
product  does  belong  on  dinner-tables  and  the  other 
on  palace  walls?  The  world  has  many  tables 
apd  it  is  worth  much  not  to  have  them  bare  of  their 
modest  adornments.  That  the  teacher  prefers  to 
listen  to  a  certain  grade  of  music  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  case.  That  you  are  fond  of  oatmeal 
has  no  bearing  upon  your  forcing  me  to  eat ;  it. 
There  are  many  wholesome  foods  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  each  food, should  not  have  that  which  meets 
his  taste  as  well  as  his  necessities.  The  economical 
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nir.Kis'inative  house-mother  may  set  a  monot- 
n  table  because  luxuries  are  beyond  her  reach;: 
the  frugal  Frenchwoman  will  accomplish  wonders 
with  a  bit  of  meat  and  a  handful  of  sweet  herbs.  Be 
content  with  the  skillful  use  of  the  simple  things 
within  the  grasp  of  all  and  there  will  be  less  com¬ 
plaint  that  Helen’s  playing  gives  no  pleasure  to  her 
father  and  brothers. 

Of  blunders  and  their  psychology  there  is  no  end. 
If,  as  some  one  claims,  there  are  no  two  grass-blades 
without  their  individual  differences,  there  are  eer- 
tainh  no  two  human  beings  whom  we  may  absolutely 
class  together.  We  must  deal  with  each  individual 
as  if  he  stood  alone. 


THE  “MARRIED  WOMAN”  PUPIL. 


BY  MAGGIE  WHEELER  ROSS. 


Some  one  must  teach  the  married  woman  pupil. 
Who  is  there  among  us  brave  enough  to  specialize 
on  this  somewhat  unpromising  class  of  students? 
For  unquestionably  if  we  would  have  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  with  them,  some  specializing  process 
must  be  adopted.  In  every  community  is  found  a 
goodly  number  of  ambitious  married  women  who 
have  faced  poverty  and  deprivation  in  their  youth, 
who  were  the  oldest  members  of  large  families, 
denied  the  privilege  of  music  lessons,  but  wh  > 
have  married  fairly  well,  and  want  to  make  up  for 
lost  opportunities. 

flic  musical  departments  of  women’s  clubs  nearly 
always  furnish  a  large  band  of  these  women:  bright, 
intelligent  and  anxious  to  "do  something.”  Many 
have  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  working 
classes.  They  know  the  world  and  desire  to  ap¬ 
pear  well,  and  could  be  induced  to  study  for  the 
polish  and  tone  musical  ability  will  give  them  in 
the  community.  The  married  women  who  studied 
in  youth  and  “gave  up  music”  for  the  frivolities  of 
young  ladyhood  are  not  few  in  number,  and  may 
easily  be  persuaded  to  renew  study  after  being 
settled  in  a  home  and  released  from  the  distractions 
of  many  admirers.  Indeed,  such  women  are  liable 
to  feel  the  monotony  of  too  much  idle  time,  and 
readily  take  to  the  idea  of  renewed  music  study. 
They  have  the  further  incentive  of  pleasing  and 
entertaining  a  new-found  husband,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  the  most  satisfactory  and  interesting  pupils 
among  this  otherwise  uncertain  clientele. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  married 
women  who  study  music  has  increased  greatly 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  labor-saving  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  household  and  the  universal  habit  of 
buying  ready-made  garments  have  contributed  to¬ 
wards  giving  the  married  woman  a  great  amount 
of  leisure.  Some  of  the  prominent  clubs  are  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  for  married  women  only  in  their  music 
departments,  and  many  other  things  are  tending  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  married  women  along 
musical  lines.  Mothers  arc  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  they  should  know  something  about  music  for 
the  sake  of  their  children.  By  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  enthusiastic  attendants  at  the  symphony  con¬ 
certs  are  housekeepers,  with  wide-awake,  sympa¬ 
thetic  minds,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  broader 
lines  and  wider  spheres. 

A  DESIRABLE  CLASS  OF  PUPILS. 

“Married  women”  pupils  are  more  ambitious  than 
juvenile  pupils.  They  are  fully  awake  to  the  lost 
opportunities,  and  work  harder  and  with  better 
application  and  concentration.  They  will  have  more 
pride  in  presenting  a  well-prepared  lesson,  and  are 
far  more  earnest  in  their  labors.  The  average  child 
takes  lessons  only  because  the  parent  is  behind  him, 
while  the  married  woman  studies  only  because  she 
wants  to,  and  usually  regrets  that  she  has  not  more 
time  in  which  to  practice.  She  goes  to  her  instru¬ 
ment  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  born  of  desire,  while 
in  too  many  instances  the  child  is  driven  by  a  par¬ 
ent  or  guardian.  There  is  more  real  companionship 
in  working  with  this  class  of  pupils.  You  can  dis¬ 
cuss  concerts  and  artists,  compositions  and  musical 
affairs  with  them,  and  it  will  stimulate  their  work 
and  broaden  and  keep  alive  your  own  interest  in 
things  musical,  besides  giving  you  the  joy  of  musi¬ 
cal  fellowship.  You  can  go  into  detail  ,and  explain 
more  to  them  what  you  are  doing  at  the  lesson 
periods,  and  this  is  an  especial  pleasure  in  teach¬ 
ing,  but  something  that  ordinarily  should  be  avoided 
when  instructing  the  child.  The  maturity  of  mind 


and  thought  makes  it  possible  to  give  them  ad¬ 
vanced  work  earlier  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  lessons  taken,  and  therefore  the  interesting  stage 
of  teaching  arrives  sooner.  The  present-day  mar¬ 
ried  woman  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  family  income,  so  the  question  of  remunera¬ 
tion  is  secure.  They  generally  want  more  lessons 
and  longer  periods  than  the  child  pupil,  so  the  in¬ 
come  from  them  is  greater,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
a  parent  who  is  considered  sane  and  rational  on 
other  subjects  will  insist  on  cheap  music  lessons  for 
her  child,  but  will  ordinarily  be  willing  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  her  own  first  lessons,  merely  on  the 
theory  that  she  is  grown  up. 

KEEPING  THE  INTEREST  ALIVE. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the  teaching 
of  the  married  woman  lies  in  maintaining  interest. 
She  is  so  beset  by  outside  attractions  and  inside 
duties  it  is  always  a  tight  to  keep  alive  the  desire 
for  results.  Furthermore,  progress  at  the  age  of  the 
average  married  woman  pupil  is  necessarily  slow. 
If  you  can  encourage  them  to  look  ahead  for  from 
three  to  five  years,  instead  of  at  the  A  ow,  you  will 
be  sure  of  holding  your  pupil.  The  average  mar¬ 
ried  woman  who  seeks  musical  culture  can  claim  at 
least  two  hours  a  day  to  herself.  If  you  can  make 
her  see  this  as  six  hundred  hours  each  year,  elimi¬ 
nating  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  encourage  her  to 
look  ahead  a  year  for  results,  the  battle  is  won. 

Another  great  obstacle  is  the  slow  physical  ad¬ 
vancement  compared  to  the  mental  comprehension. 
The  muscles  are  stiff  and  unpliable,  and  the  hand  is 
not  quick  to  obey  as  is  the  case  with  children.  You 
must  therefore  be  at  all  times  a  living  well  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  encouragement  if  you  would  tide  them 
over  the  periods  of  musical  despondency,  which  are 
certain  to  come  to  them  with  provoking  regularity. 
You  will  also  find  them  timid  about  appearing  in 
public,  and  usually  unable  to  acquit  themselves  at 
all  creditably  when  they  do  because  of  this  fear,  but 
their  daily  training  as  housewives  accustoms  them 
to  failures,  and  they  quickly  overcome  the  disap¬ 
pointment  coincident  with  such  appearances,  and  go 
to  work  again  with  a  fresh  resolve  to  conquer. 
However,  you  must  seldom  rely  upon  them  as  dis¬ 
play  pupils.  Use  your  young  talented  pupils  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  depend  upon  your  married  women 
for  good,  steady,  plodding  work,  with  few  spells  of 
flightiness  or  “temperament.”  You  must  expect 
them  to  want  to  stop  lessons  when  house-cleaning 
time  comes  in  the  spring,  preserving  time  in  the 
fall,  the  holiday  season  in  mid-winter,  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  period.  It  will  be  up  to  you  to  keep 
them  sufficiently  interested  at  these  times  to  induce 
them  to  keep  on.  These  seasons  must  be  antici¬ 
pated.  and  the  “quitting”  avoided  and  forestalled  by 
prompt  action  on  your  part,  such  as  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  fresh  supply  of  music,  a  series  of  home 
musicales,  a  few  good  concerts,  or  a  side-course  in 
musical  literature  and  lectures.  Something  that  will 
bring  them  to  the  realization  that  culture  is  more 
important  than  the  ever-perishing  trivialities  of  the 
work-a-day  world.  Help  to  show  them  that  the 
sensible  women  of  the  world  to-day  are  the  ones 
who  live  the  simple  life  in  all  directions,  and  who 
have  not  the  time  for  ceaseless  house-changing,  and 
gown-fixing  or  hair-dressing.  Teach  them  to  make 
their  music  first,  after  the  actual  necessary  duties 
attendant  upon  the  home  and  family. 

DIFFERENT  METHODS  NEEDED. 

You  must  adopt  a  different  method  with  the  adult 
beginner  than  you  use  with  the  child  on  account 
of  the  maturity  of  the  mind,  for  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  mind  governs  finger  action.  They 
need  more  technic  to  limber  up  stiff  joints  and  train 
unruly  fingers.  Ordinarily  they  enjoy  the  purely 
technical  work  and  do  not  grumble  over  it  as  does 
the  child.  If  you  arc  careful  to  explain  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  each  exercise,  its  particular  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  its  use,  let¬ 
ting  them  always  understand  each  to  be  a  means  to 
a  special  end,  you  can  keep  them  interested.  It  is 
always  good  judgment  to  let  mature-minded  persons 
know  where  they  stand.  Scales  should  be  given 
very  early,  after  a  little  preliminary  thumb-training, 
for  the  mature  mind  readily  grasps  their  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  to  go  genuinely  into  the  theory  of 
the  scales,  their  relationship,-  development  and  con¬ 
struction,  and  even  their  history,  for  the  study  is 
thereby  made  far  more  interesting  and  entertaining. 
While  work  with  the  young  child  is  always  more 
or  less  mechanical,  with  the  adult  it  can  be  largely 


mental.  Teach  the  scales  through  one  octave 
every  key,  around  the  circle  of  fifths;  then  be 
again  with  C,  progressing  through  two  octai 
adding  triad  chords  and  arpeggios,  going  all  aroi 
the  circle.  Start  again  and  take  them  in  thi: 
sixths  and  tenths,  contrary  and  octaves.  Then 
dominant  and  diminished  seventh  chords  and  r 
tive  minors.  For  finger  drill  for  the  adult  whe 
a  pure  beginner  fine  results  will  be  had  with  A1 
Schmitt,  Op.  16,  Presser  Ed.;  teach  the  tramp 
tion  of  the  keys  for  drill  on  the  black  keys 
change  of  hand  position,  using  same  fingering  as 
the  white  keys.  For  pupils  who  are  further 
vanced  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  “Li 
Pischna,”  Presser  Ed.  Later  you  will  find  spier 
drill  in  Czerny  Forty  Daily  Exercises,  Op.  337, 
finally  the  Gradus.  It  is  poor  practice  to  use 
instruction  book  with  the  adult  beginner.  \\ 
scales  and  technic  use  studies  by  Loeschorn, 
65;  Heller,  Op.  47,  Presser  Ed.,  and  work  i 
Czerny,  Presser  Ed.,  edited  by  Emil  Liebl 
After  a  few  months’  study  introduce  one  or  twe 
the  Clementi  sonatinas,  followed  by  Kuhlau,  w< 
ing  up  to  Mozart  sonatas.  Insist  upon  each  se 
tion  being  thoroughly  learned;  adults  do  not 
of  their  work  as  does  the  child.  Give  caret 
selected  pieces  from  time  to  time,  but  you  will  1 
the  adult  pupil  usually  prefers  to  put  time  in 
technic  and  studies  until  able  to  handle  pieces  t 
are  worth  while,  and  this  is  really  what  they  ou 
to  do.  However,  among  Bohm,  Lange  and  Lac 
good  many  fine  finger-drill  pieces  can  be  selec 
which  arc  really  worth  playing  and  studying. 


TOO  DIFFICULT  MUSIC. 

BY  J.  M.  BALDWIN. 


The  nun  her  of  pupils  studying  music  througl 
the  United  States  is  increasing  every  year  and  \ 
the  growing  demand  for  study  there  is  a  co 
sponding  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  m 
of  whom  are  young  and  inexperienced.  T1 
teachers  are  capable  of  getting  along  very  nicely 
they  get  so  far,  and  then  they  come  to  a  full  s 
What  is  the  difficulty?  Is  the  teacher  at  fault.  0 
the  pupil  failing  to  do  her  part?  The  riddle  is  e 
to  read.  The  pupil  in  nearly  every  instance  disk 
the  grind  of  technical  study,  and  the  teac 
anxious  to  secure  a  big  class  and  to  show  quick 
suits,  allows  the  pupil  to  proceed  without  adecji 
technical  drill  until  a  certain  level  is  reached.  1 
students  can  do  creditable  work  without  scales 
five-finger  exercises,  however  naturally  talei 
they  may  be,  and  however  brilliant  their  teache 

The  writer  once  had  a  young  lady  call  on  him 
instruction,  who  remarked:  “I  want  to  study  a 
you  if  you  will  not  give  me  scales  and  finger  e 
cises.”  'Phis  is  but  one  of  thousands  of  cases, 
young,  inexperienced  teacher  who  allows  her  pn 
to  continue  lessons  without  scales  and  linger  stu 
is  on  the  road  to  failure. 

After  study  has  been  continued  for  a  w 
parents  and  friends  expect  the  student  to  be  abh 
play  something.  The  pupil  has  insufficient  tech 
and  consequently  when  a  comparatively  easy  p 
is  given  to  play  at  sight  the  pupil  has  not  the  ab 
to  handle  it.  By  continued  practice  she  may 
able  to  stumble  through  it,  but  it  taxes  the  pu 
ability  to  the  utmost  extent  even  to  attempt  to  1 
the  niece. 

Artistic  style,  smoothness  of  tone,  a  velvet  to 
are  sought  by  the  musician  with  good  taste.  I 
of  common  occurrence  for  teachers  to  give  pu 
music  that  is  beyond  their  technical  ability.  W 
the  instructor  gives  a  new  piece  of  music  at  ne: 
every  lesson  the  parents  often  assume  that 
pupil  is  making  rapid  progress  and  that  the  teat 
is  a  genius.  Select  any  one  of  the  pieces  stu< 
and  have  the  pupil  play  it.  In  nearly  every  c 
the  faults  become  apparent  at  once. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  student  who  can  ] 
the  scales  well  can  play  his  pieces  correctly 
effectively.  It  is  better  to  devote  an  entire  le.- 
to  one  scale,  and  to  master  it.  than  to  spend 
time  trying  to  learn  a  piece,  and  in  the  end  to  h 
it  only  half  learned. 

Scales  and  technical  studies  are  the  foundatior 
future  success.  Without  them  little  can  be  aco 
plished.  The  instructor  who  is  seeking  success 
laying  the  foundation  for  future  use  can  do 
better  than  stick  to  scales.  The  student  who 
not  the  “grit”  to  practice  scales  continuously 
accomplish  little  in  music. 
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Symposium  on  Position  at  the  Keyboard 

(See  Virtuoso  Scries  on  Reverse  of  this  Page ) 


O.nk  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  discussion 
in  elementary  musical  training  at  the  pianoforte  is  that 
of  the  proper  position  at  the  instrument.  It  is  a  far 
more  important  subject  than  most  teachers  will  admit. 
Doubtless  the  most  important  thing  of  all  is  to  insist 
upon  having  the  pupil  sit  in  front  of  the  keyboard  at 
the  same  place  every  time  a  practice  period  is  com¬ 
menced.  Behind  this  is  a  psychological  phenomenon 
which  has  always  been  of  great  interest  to  educators — 
that  of  automatic  action  developed  through  innumer¬ 
able  repetitions  of  separate  actions. 

By  maintaining  his  position  at  the  center  of  the  key¬ 
board,  the  pupil  soon  cultivates  a  kind  of  “sense  of 
distance”  so  that  he  can  find  the  keys  quite  as  readily 
in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  It  is  often  reported  that 
Paderewski  made  it  a  practice  to  play  through  his 
entire  program  with  his  eyes  shut  prior  to  going  on 
the  concert  stage.  The  development  of  that  sense  of 
measuring  distances  automatically  is  the  basis  of  free¬ 
dom  in  playing  and  is  firmly  founded  upon  the  practice 
of  placing  the  pupil  at  the  first  lesson  in  front  of  some 
particular  piano  key  and  then  maintaining  that  position 
until  the  sense  is  developed  through  a  vast  number  of 
exercises. 

A  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  the  matter  of 
the  height  of  the  seat.  We  have  heard  excellent  per¬ 
formers  who  have  played  with  the  seat  very  high,  and 
we  have  heard  some  fine  pianists  who  make  a  practice 
of  having  the  seat  low.  Paderewski  is  one  of  those 
who  have  the  seat  low.  The  following  short  para¬ 
graphs  have  been  received  from  well-known  and  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  opinions  are  given  in  alphabetical  order  of  the 
names  of  the  teachers. 

These  valuable  suggestions  are  intended  to  go  with 
the  series  of  pictures  upon  the  reverse  side  of  this 
page,  showing  the  positions  at  the  keyboard  assumed 
by  acknowledged  masters  of  the  instrument.  Other 
photographs  will  be  issued  in  forthcoming  numbers  of 
The  Etude.  The  Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities,  which 
has  been  running  in  The  Etude  for  over  three  years, 
is  discontinued  this  month  to  make  place  for  this  new 
feature.  It  will,  however,  be  resumed  from  time  to 
time. 


HARRIETTE  BROWER. 


An  artist  at  the  piano  usually  sits  somewhat  low, 
and  far  enough  back  from  the  instrument  for  the 
knees  to  come  barely  up  to  the  case.  His  body  inclines 
slightly  towards  the  keyboard.  Amateurs  and  begin 
tiers  commit  many  sins  in  just  these  three  points 
(1)  They  sit  too  high.  (2)  They  sit  too  far  undei 
the  piano.  (3)  They  rest  the  back  against  the  chair 
or  lean  so  far  back  that  the  arms  are  straightened  and 
so  thrown  out  of  position. 

When  Paderewski  first  visited  America  it  was  at 
once  remarked  how  very  low  his  chair  was.  I  am  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  the  chairs  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  using,  and  can  state  that  its  height  is  just 
short  of  eighteen  inches  from  floor  to  top  of  seat. 
(See  Miss  Fay’s  remarks  upon  the  subject. — Editor.) 
This  was  for  use  at  a  grand  piano. 

The  above  points  made  practical : 

Chair:  Low  enough  to  admit  of  elbows  hanging  a 
little  below  wrist. 

Position  of  Body:  Erect,  but  slightly  inclined 
toward  instrument. 

Arms  :  Hanging  loosely  from  shoulder. 

Hands  :  Held  somewhat  arched  at  knuckles,  which 
are  the  highest  point. 

Fingers*  Shaped  and  rounded  at  finger  joints,  so 
that  the  end  of  each  finger  comes  squarely  on  its  key. 
The  fifth  finger  must  be  straighter  than  the  others  in 
order  that  the  outside  of  hand  may  be  elevated,  and 
band  built  up  in  center. 
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LEROY  B.  CAMPBELL. 


The  first  and  most  important  rule  relative  fib  the 
'position  at  the  piano  is  not  to  go  to  extremes  in  any 
direction ;  simply  be  natural. 

The  build  of  the  individual  must  be  considered  in 
all  cases. 

The  seat  must  be  in  the  center  and  far  enough  re¬ 
moved  from  the  keyboard  to  give  to  the  arms  this 


angle  | _  as  opposed  to  this  \ _ in  order  that  the 

weight  of  the  upper  arm  may  lie  utilized.  The  lower 
side  of  the  forearm  should  lie  a  trifle  above  the  key¬ 
board  level. 

The  right  foot  should  be  occupied  with  the  damper 
pedal,  while  the  sole  of  the  left  foot,  when  not  using 
the  una  cor  da  pedal,  should  rest  solidly  on  the  floor 
with  the  toe  near  the  heel  of  the  right  foot.  This 
supports  and  lends  a  control  to  the  motions  of  the 
body,  which  should  lean  somewhat  forward  in  an  easy 
and  elastic  condition. 

The  hands,  of  course,  can  have  no  fixed  position, 
since  every  phase  of  technic  requires  a  different  adjust¬ 
ment,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  hand  should  be 
slightly  arched,  the  little  finger  side  considerably  so; 
this  position  is  scientifically  best  suited  to  transmit  the 
various  degrees  of  weight  to  the  keys,  In  very  light 
passage  work,  when  the  lingers  are  active,  the  wrist 
should  be  lower  and  at  the  same  time  the  hand  should 
be  less  arched. 

J.  LAWRENCE  ERB. 

The  position  at  the  keyboard  should  be  such  that 
the  performer  may  without  hindrance  move  freely 
from  one  end  of  the  piano  to  the  other  with  either 
hand.  Hence  the  body  should  be  far  enough  from  the 
keyboard  that  the  arms  may  swing  freely  from  the 
shoulders  and  hang  without  allowing  the  elbows  to 
stick,  out  from  the  body.  A  piano  stool  should  not 
be  used,  unless  it  is  so  adjusted  that  it  cannot  be 
moved  up  or  down.  The  height  should  be  that  of  an 
ordinary  chair;  with  a  small  child,  maybe  a  very  little 
higher.  It  is  best  to  use  a  chair  instead  of  stool.  The 
wrists  should  be  absolutely  relaxed;  a  tight  wrist 
interferes  with  the  action  of  the  long  tendons  which 
are  the  only  means  of  connecting  the  fingers  with  their 
muscles  (in  the  forearm).  Ordinarily  the  knuckles 
should  be  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  hand, 
but  not  invariably.  The  outside  of  the  hand  should 
be  held  high  enough  to  keep  the  knuckles  parallel  with 
the  keyboard. 

CHARLES  W.  LANDON. 

Do  not  sit  too  close  nor  yet  too  far  from  the  key¬ 
board;  there  .needs  to  be  room  for  the  elbows  to  pass 
easily  in  front  of  the  body  without  having  to  sit  so 
far  back  as  to  lean  over  towards  the  keys.  The  top 
of  the  arm  from  the  second  finger  joint  to  inside  the 
elbow  should  be  level ;  this  will  make  the  lower  point 
of  the  elbow  a  little  lower  than  the  key  surface.  If 
the  keys  are  made  to  speak  with  pressure,  pulling  and 
arm  weight,  the  fingers  will  naturally  assume  the  right 
position  and  curve.  Hold  the  hand  loosely  and  per¬ 
fectly  naturally,  not  depressing  the  hand  joint  nor  yet 
giving  any  great  amount  of  attention  to  hand  position, 
for  in  the  early  stages  of  study  the  mind  needs  to  be 
occupied  with  more  important  things,  and  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  will  take  care  of  itself  if  the  tones  are  made  as 
above  suggested. 

MME.  A.  PUPIN. 

Begarding  position  at  the  keyboard,  two  things  are 
to  be  considered. 

First,  the  object  one  has  in  sitting  before  the  key¬ 
board.  If  it  be  a  malevolent  intention  towards  the 
monster  facing  him,  with  its  horrid  black  and  white 
teeth,  and  as  if  he  would  show  his  strength  in  crush¬ 
ing  it,  then  it  would  be  well  to  sit  at  a  considerable 
distance  and  a  pretty  good  height.  If,  however,  his 
aim  is  to  woo  it  with  caresses  and  discover  its  soul, 
let  him  sit  nearer  and  low  enough  to  get  the  clinging 
touch  described  by  Dr.  William  Mason. 

Second,  not  many  observe  that  some  persons  are 
longer  front  the  waist  down  than  others,  so  that  the 
rule  which  would  fit  one  would  not  be* adapted  to  an¬ 
other. 

Sit  on  a  chair  with  knees  under  the  edge  of  -  the 
piano,  then*.. -holding  the  elbows  close  to  the  body  and 
placing  the  five  fingers  on  five  .keys,  observe  that  the 
top  of  the  arm  and  hand  are  in  the  same  straight  line, 
and  the  elbow  about  on  a  level  with  the  hand.  Then 
the  fullest  fortissimo  and  the  softest  pianissimo  may 
he  obtained  by  the  different  finger  touches,  hand  touches 
and  arm  touches. 


\  AMY  FAY. 

(Author  of  the  famous  “Music  Study  in  Germany.’ 

Since  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  proper  heij 
of  the  piano  stool  and  position  of  the  body  in  sitt 
at  the  piano,  1  shall  be  very  pleased  to  give  it,  a 
quote  my  authority  on  this  subject.  I  have  long  b< 
an  enemy  of  the' present  high  and  absolutely  inarti; 
stools  and  benches  manufactured  by  our  piano  fin 
I  am  most  desirous  of  having  them  abolished. 

The  height  of  the  stool  should  be  according  to  t 
size  of  the  player.  For  this  reason  the  old-fashior 
screw  stool  is  the  most  practical,  only  nowadays  tl 
do  not  screw  down  lozv  enough.  For  that  reasor 
do  not  use  them  myself.  Formerly  you  could  scr 
them  down  as  low  as  you  pleased. 

A  chair  is  the  only  comfortable  seat  for  an  art 
Most  artists  use  a  chair.  When  one  practices  f 
hours  per  day  it  is  a  great  rest  to  be  able  to  k 
against  the  back  of  the  chair  occasionally.  This  > 
cannot  do  with  a  stool.  For  myself,  I  prefer  a  ch 
of  which  the  seat  is  seventeen  inches  from  the  grou 
On  mentioning  this  one  day  in  a  New  York  pia 
manufacturer’s  salesrooms  I  was  glad  to  hear  fr 
the  man  who  was  waiting  on  me  that  seventeen  inti 
is  the  measurement  of  Paderewski’s  chair.  This  c< 
firmed  my  judgment.  The  man  added,  “Joseffy 
quires  eighteen  inches.” 

An  artist  should  be  careful  to  sit  with  a  good  strais 
back  at  the  piano.  Do  not  bend  over,  with  a  holl 
chest.  This  last  looks  badly  and  is  not  a  wholeso 
position.  Also  he  should  not  nod  his  head  every  ti 
he  strikes  a  chord.  Many  artists  are  topheavy  at 
piano  and  produce  a  labored  impression  when  tl 
play.  A  chord  sounds  much  more  musical  with  rela 
tion  of  the  wrist  than  it  does  with  a  high,  stiff  wr 
as  the  arm  pressure  brought  to  bear  prolongs  the  rii 
ing  quality  of  the  strings  and  also  makes  the  chi 
elastic.  Deppe  enjoined  sitting  low;  he  used  to  s 
“You  may  have  (the  soul  of  an  angel,  and  yet  if  ) 
sit  high  the  tonc\will  not  sound  poetic.” 

HERVE  D.  WILKINS. 

Various  and  ..differing  ideals  of  piano  playing 
held,  both  by  artists  and  by  amateurs  and  the  public 

Certain  players  produce  their  tones  most  skilfi 
and  'play  with  all  requisite  power  as  well  as  with  c 
trol,  without  any  exaggerated  motions  of  the  hands 
arms,  and  especially  without  any  contortions  of 
shoulders  or  of  the  body. 

Artists  are  often  very  painstaking  about  the  hei 
of  the  piano  chair,  and.  on  his  first  American  tc 
Paderewski  carried  his  piano  chair  with  him  and  u 
it  at  all  his  concerts. 

If  we  consult  the  usage  of  favorite  artists,  such 
Josef  Hoffmann  and  de  Pachmann  and  others,  we  si 
note  that  they  sit  at  the  piano  with  the  point  of 
hanging  elbow  about  on  a  level  with  the  keys.  Si 
an  elevation  is  the  most  favorable  for  reaching  the 
tremes  of  the  keyboard  for  crossing  of  the  hands, 
playing  over  the  black  keys,  and  for  easy  movement 
the  fingers. 

The  piano  student  should  also  sit  upon  the  front 
the  chair,  so  that  the  feet  may  rest  firmly  upon 
floor ;  he  should  sit  erect,  without  any  so-called  s 
port  for  the  hack.  The  erect  pose  is  more  anima 
and  cultivates  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  thus  he 
one  to  avert  fatigue. 

The  feet  need  not  be  continuously  extended  and* 
contact  with  the  pedals.  One  or  both  the  feet  can  , 
extended  or  quietly  withdrawn  according  as  either 
both  <4 he  pedals  are  required  to  be  used. 


Additional  Contributions 

The  interest  taken  in  this  Symposium  has 
been  unusual,  and  zve  have  decided  to  continue  it 
for  another  month,  when  contributions  by  Clar¬ 
ence  L.  Hamilton,  John  J.  Hattsteadt,  E.  R.  Kroe- 
ger  and  others  will  appear. 


THE  ETUDE 


Some  Secrets  of  Success  in  Piaying  in  Public 


BY  LAURA  REMICK  COPP 


An  old  adage  can  be  slightly  changed  and  made 
jo  serve  as  an  excellent  answer  to  the  propounded 
ubject — instead  of  quoting  “Know  thyself,"  say. 
Know  th}-  piece — and  all  will  be  well  with  thee.’ 

There  are  so  many  different  ways  in  which  a  piece 
nay  be  known — and  must  be  known,  if  one  is  to 
•ucceed.  The  first  knowledge  necessary  when  one 
legins  to  study  a  new  piece  is.  how  to  learn  it 
iroperly.  This  should  be  done  by  phrases,  or  sub- 
livisions  of  phrases,  if  they  be  long  ones,  first  for 
iotes,  then  fingering,  time,  rhythm,  phrasing,  touch, 
•>edaling  and  lastly  dynamics.  This  prescribed  order 
.s  important,  and  if  carried  out  will  give  good  re¬ 
ams. 

Commit  a  phrase  or  small  section  to  memory, 
earning  each  hand  separately.  Play  each  section 
t  a  very  slow  tempo  and  work  with  great  con- 
entrated  effort.  Slow  practice  and  concentration 
re  imperative  for  perfect  technic.  Mo  detail  of 
ingering,  touch  or  phrasing  must  be  overlooked 
rom  the  first.  Think  out  before  you  play  the  sec- 
ion  exactly  how  you  want  it  to  be  and  (lien  make 
t  so.  Every  section  must  be  played  each  time 
xactly  the  same  way  as  regards  the  fundamentals, 
iotes,  fingering,  touch,  phrasing  and  pedaling.  \ 
areful  working  through  the  piece  in  this  manner 
vith  concentration  upon  each  of  these  details  will 
ay  an  excellent  foundation.  Combine  metronome 
iractice  with  it  and  emphasize  concentration  with  a 
apital  C  and  I  know  it  will  give  any  one,  thus 
obeying,  the  result  he  desires. 

1  Hear  the  key  and  feel  it  before  beginning  work 
it  a  new  piece.  This  will  greatly  aid  in  accuracy 
s  far  as  so-called  accidental  chromatic  alterations 
re  concerned.  Of  course,  wdten  the  key  is  changed 
rom  the  original  sufficiently  to  establish  itself,  this 
ew  key  must  be  recognized,  felt  and  heard  before 
■rogress  can  be  as  it  should  be,  either  technically 
r  musically. 

ALWAYS  STUDY  FINGERING  CAREFULLY. 

The  majority  of  students  should  spend  more  time 
tudying  fingering.  A  prescribed  lingering  given  by 
good  authority  will  not  suit  all  bands  and  condi- 
ions.  A  concert  artist  once  to'd  me  riic  spent  the 
.  reater  portion  of  a  day  deciding  the  best  fingering 
jr  Chopin’s  Butterfly  Etude.  Memorize  the  finger- 
ig  with  the  notes  and  invariably  have  but  one 
tigering.  Any  other  course  is  disastrous.  This 
>  why  the  fingering  must  he  decided  upon  in  ad 
‘ ance.  A  great  deal  of  work  should  be  put  upon  a 
iece  away  from  the  piano,  before  one  takes  it  to 
^lie  piano.  Taking  it  to  the  piano  should  mean 
,  taking  real  one’s  mental  image,  but  the  image  must 
iC  perfect  to  have  a  perfect  reproduction.  Read 
ie  composition  through  away  from  the  instrument, 
caring  it  mentally  if  possible. 

Next,  analyse  the  piece  harmonically.  This  will 
ive  a  feeling  of  security  nothing  else  can  and  will 
■ad  to  an  interpretation  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
'iven.  Notice,  especially,  places  where  the  same 
'le'ody  is  used  with  different  harmonisations  each 
,  me. 

In  Schumann’s  Wald  Scenen,  for  instance,  meas- 
res  forty-six  and  forty-seven  of  Farewell  contain 
,ie  melody  notes  B  and  C  below,  both  half  notes 
armonised  two  different  ways. 

The  melody  contained  in  the  first  four  measures 
C  an  Old  Trysting-Place,  from  MacDowell's 
oodland  Sketches,  occurs  near  the  end  of  the 
iece  again,  but  harmonised  in  an  entirely  new  and 
,'teresting  way.  Such  analysis  simplifies  the  com 
osition  for  memorising  as  well  as  execution  and 
nds  a  more  subtle  shade  to  the  interpretation,  as 
1  these  different  harmonisations  should  be  made 
’  apparent  to  the  listener  as  possib'e.  To  a 
■  usician  and  especially  to  a  theorist  they  are  in- 
nsely  interesting 
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STUDY  THE  HARMONY  OF  A  NEW  PIECE. 

Knowing  a  composition  harmonically  helps.  It 
leads  to  our  point,  knowing  a  composition  analyti¬ 
cally,  both  as  regards  form  and  contents.  Certainly 
if  one  is  memorising  a  Rach  fugue,  it"  is  much  easier 
to  learn  it  after  finding  the  number  of  themes  and 
tracing  them  through  the  different  voices,  watching 
their  development  by  double  and  triple  counterpoint 
or  inversions,  and  other  devices  for  developing 
themes.  Besides,  after  this  preliminary  process,  a 
fugue  is  much  more  easily  played  and  heard  and 
one  can  make  others  hear  it  more  connectedly.  The 
reason  Bach  is  not  liked  better  by  a  good  many 
students  is  because  it  sounds  to  them  a  jumbled 
mass  of  notes  and  they  have  never  been  taught  to 
analyse  and  understand  his  writings.  Likewise." in 
learning  a  Sonata,  a  tracing  of  the  themes  and  their 
development  makes  the  work  easier  to  grasp. 

In  a  cadenza  or  cadenza-like  passage  an  analysis 
of  figures  often  leads  one  to  the  discovery  that 
when  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  learned,  an 
entire  passage  is  learned  by  transposition.  Repeated 
fingering  often  will  accompany  repeated  figures. 
Transpositions  of  whole  themes  and  sections  to 
another  key  than  the  original  is  a  very  common  de¬ 
vice  of  development,  not  only  in  sonatas,  but  in  al¬ 
most  any  form.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  greatly 
simplifies  grasping  the  composition  at  hand. 

THE  BRAIN’S  PART. 

ft  is  not  enough  for  the  lingers,  no  matter  how 
highly  trained  they  may  he.  and  the  bra;n  how¬ 
ever  intelligent  it  may  be,  to  know  a  composition. 
Brain  and  lingers  might  both  do  their  part  perfectly, 
but  the  soul  of  the  piece  would  be  unrevealed  and 
the  composer’s  message  would  never  reach  humanitv 
by  such  interpretations.  The  ear  is  as  necessary 
as  brain  or  fingers  and  more  so.  When  one's  ear 
is  so  trained  that  be  can  analyse  a  composition  by 
simply  healing  it  played,  this  proves  a  grand  ac¬ 
quisition  to  his  own  playing.  The  ear  must  detect 
the  melody,  no  matter  where  it  is  located,  whether 
in  the  outer  voices  and  easily  found  or  hidden  among 
the  inner  voices.  The  beauty  of  the  composition 
is  greatly  enhanced  when  the  melody  is  properly 
brought  out.  Schumann  is  prone  to  write  hidden 
melodies,  and  the  interpretation  of  his  works  often 
depends  upon  one's  ability  in  this  direction.  Wliat 
but  the  ear  can  regulate  the  quality  of  tone  with 
•all  its  subtle  shadings  expressive  of  almost  every 
emotion  known  to  the  human  heart?  No  one,  who 
has  not  a  well-trained  ear.  can  produce  a  perfect 
legato,  at  least  he  would  not  recognise  it  if  he  did. 
as  well  as  the  crisp  staccato,  portamento  and  the 
other  varieties  of  touch.  Untiring  listening  to 
one’s  own  playing  is  an  artistic  necessity. 

STUDYING  FINER  POINTS. 

The  shading  should  be  carefully  studied  through 
every  phrase,  in  fact  every  note  in  the  piece  has  its 
own  place  in  the  architectural  plan  and  on  the  in¬ 
terpretative  side  its  own  dynamic  force.  Try  a 
number  of  different  ways  of  shading  a  passage,  no 
one  set  way  is  posit ively  right,  and  all  the  others 
positively  wrong.  Herein  can  one  reveal  his  own 
personality,  so  long  as  good  taste  is  evident  and 
nothing  too  eccentric  nor  erratic  is  displayed,  and 
here  also  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  exercise  and 
develop  originality.  Tn  a  very  general  way,  I  might 
say.  the  greatest  dynamic  importance  is  given  tr 
the  melody  no  matter  where  it  is  located,  the  next 
greatest  to  the  bass,  to  t lie  counts  where  the  accents 
fall,  so  as  to  keep  the  rhythm  well-defined,  and 
lastly  to  the  accompaniment,  whether  a  chord  or 
running  accompaniment.  This  explanation,  of 
course,  is  very  general  and  would  admit  of  a  good 
deal  of  additional  explanation,  varied  to  suit  the 
composition  at  hand,  ft  is  not  enough  to  have  each 


phrase  perfect  in  itself  as  regards  dynamics,  the 
law  of  the  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole  must  be 
the  guide.  Tor  instance,  a  passage  may  be  repeated 
in  the  same  key  a  number  of  times,  in  that  case, 
each  repetition  should  be  varied  in  some  way.  so  as 
to  give  the  whole  composition  contrast  and  variety 
instead  of  monotony. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES. 

In  Schubert’s  E  flat  impromptu,  where  the  open¬ 
ing  section  repeats  many  times,  unless  one  is  re¬ 
sourceful  as  regards  dynamics,  the  impromptu  will 
sound  exactly  like  a  Czerny  Etude  or  a  succession 
of  rhythmic  E  fiat  scales,  which  in  reality  it  is. 
But  when  one  uses  the  grades  of  dynamic  force, 
which  are  many  from  />/>  to  ff,  with  the  necessary 
crescendos  and  diminuendos,  the  impromptu  be¬ 
comes  a  wonderful  rise  and  fall  of  beautiful  legato 
waves  of  melody. 

To  give  contrast  and  variety  to  such  passages 
taxes  any  pianist’s  dynamical  resources,  but  when 
the  composer  uses  the  same  melody  with  different 
harmonisations  or  allows  the  accompaniment  to  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  and  varies  the  melody  by  altera¬ 
tions  of  melody  notes  or  the  use  of  figures,  as  so 
often  occurs  in  Chopin,  etude  Op.  10,  No.  12,  being 
an  example  of  this,  the  pianist  is  wonderfully  helped, 
since  variety  does  not  depend  entirely  on  him,  but 
is  contained  in  the  material  itself. 

Each  section  must  be  studied  separately,  but  with 
due  regard  to  the  whole  in  order  to  know  the  piece 
as  a  unit. 

All  sections  must  be  neatly  joined  together  and 
while  sectional  practice  from  the  first  is  extremely 
important,  still  the  work  will  be  played  eventually 
in  its  entirety  and  so  it  should  be  played  occasion¬ 
ally,  enough  times  so  that  the  joinings  will  not  he 
apparent  in  a  technical  way  and  also  that  the  spirit 
and  import  of  the  composition  can  be  caught;  in 
other  words,  the  thought  of  the  music  must  be  un¬ 
derstood. 

The  inter-relation  of  the  different  sections  or 
subjects  must  be  made  manifest  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  in  as  contrasting  a  way  as  possible,  always 
tempering  such  contrasts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
general  interpretation,  so  as  to  preserve  unity. 

Time  and  rhythm  must  be  had  from  the  start,  also 
touch,  pedaling  and  phrasing,  the  dynamic  shading 
comes  later  and  necessitates  more  of  a  study  of  the 
piece  as  a  whole.  The  tempo  can  not  be  ascertained 
until  the  piece  is  heard  entire.  That  must  be  felt 
and  this  stage  of  progression  will  not  come  to  the 
average  person  until  a  feeling  of  intimacy  with  the 
piece  is  well  established.  To  one  who  has  the 
ability  to  read  mentally  from  the  printed  page  and 
hear  at  the  first  or  first  few  readings  how  the  com¬ 
position  should  sound  when  finished,  this  feeling 
of  knowing  the  piece  as  a  unit  will  come  much  more 
readily.  Some  pieces  have  a  decided  musical  set¬ 
ting,  almost  a  program,  one  might  say. 

If  the  idea  of  the  musical  setting  helps  towards 
the  unification  of  the  various  thoughts  of  the  com¬ 
position,  then  a  better  conception  of  it  is  gained  and 
the  interpretation  materially  benefited.  Such  a  piece  is 
Weber’s  Invitation  d  la  False,  also  Raff’s  La  Fileuse, 
and  some  of  Chopin’s  nocturnes  and  preludes,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  Edward  Baxter  Perry’s  estimable  book.  De¬ 
scriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works.  The  Schumann 
Carnaval,  explained  by  the  same  author  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Etude,  is  another  example. 

UNIFIED  PLAYING. 

Know  the  piece  as  a  unit,  both  technically  and 
musically.  Alter  that  it  is  yours,  and  when  the 
tempo  is  adjusted,  it  is  ready  to  play.  But  not 
publicly  yet — I  would  lay  it  away  and  forget  it. 
then  bring  it  forth  and  learn  it  over  again,  which 
is  a  small  care,  if  the  first  learning  has  been 
thorough;  polish  it  in  every  way,  make  it  part  of 
yourself.  Tf  it  is  a  piece  of  high  tempo,  do  not  al¬ 
ways  play  it  in  full  tempo  and  never  a  number  of 
times  in  succession.  If  you  do,  it  will  be  ruined. 
Review  the  piece  mentally  away  from  the  instrument, 
bear  it  through  and  think  it  through.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  secret  of  Paganini's  success — 
mental  practice. 

To  tes*  the  completeness  of  one’s  plan  for  dynam¬ 
ical  effects,  it  is  suggested  that  a  diagram  be  made, 
showing  the  shading,  accents,  etc.,  for  each  measure. 
Of  course,  these  markings  can  be  made  in  the  music, 
if  preferred,  but  a  separate  piece  of  paper  often¬ 
times  is  better,  showing  nothing  but  the  number 
of  measures  with  the  dynamics  indicated  for  each 
one.  In  this  way  it  makes  more  real  and  im- 


I"  ii.  i.i  i  hat  particular  feature.  This  idea  may  be 
followed  and  diagrams  of  both  the  harmonic  and 
analytical  structures  made.  Be  assured,  it  is  not 
time  wasted,  as  it  leads  to  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
piece  and  therefore  to  more  confidence. 

Xo  one,  or  at  least  very  few,  cart  play  before 
others  with  full  justice  to  themselves  and  their  in¬ 
structors.  1  might  add.  unless  their  minds  are 
trained.  Trained  thought  must  be  had,  and  the 
only  way  to  gain  it  is  to  concentrate,  concentrate, 
concentrate,  every  practice  period  and  every  second 
of  the  practice  period.  Any  one  who  always  does 
this  can  play  publicly.  Tt  becomes  such  a  habit 
that  one  can  not  play  without  it.  Relying  upon 
the  subconscious  self  may  be  all  right  sometimes 
for  some  people,  it  usually  works  well  enough 
when  one  is  alone  and  in  perfect  repose,  but  there 
usually  is  a  quick  lapse  from  the  subconscious  state 
to  the  conscious,  when  one  has  listeners,  and  this 
can  only  be  controlled  by  trained  thought,  gained 
by  conscious,  concentrated  effort  upon  everything,  even 
the  smallest  detail,  daily. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  reason  artists  can  play  pub¬ 
licly  with  success  is  they  know  their  program. 
Knowing  a  piece  technically,  harmonically,  analytic¬ 
ally,  musically,  dynamically  and  connectedly,  or 
as  a  unit,  is  knowing  a  piece  thoroughly,  and  leads 
incidentally  to  public  success.  When  you  seat  your¬ 
self  before  an  audience  to  play,  do  not  plunge  in  im¬ 
mediately,  wait — just  that  second  or  more  will  give 
you  repose;  deny  all  thoughts  of  fear,  and  think 
success,  hold  the  ideal  of  each  piece  consciously  be¬ 
fore  you  in  all  its  details,  as  you  have  done  in  your 
daily  concentrated  practice. 


SOME  ROYAL  MUSICIANS. 

I  ms  is  a  democratic  age  and  a  democratic  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  world  at  large  certainly  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  potentates  and  kings  who  have 
encouraged  musicians.  Monarchs,  as  a  rule,  have 
had  a  great  admiration  for  music,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  admiration  has  been  succeeded  by  emula¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  many  Royal  composers,  but 
probably  the  most  prolific  was  Frederick  the  Great, 
King  of  Prussia.  Not  long  ago  a  German  firm  of 
publishers  collected  120  compositions  of  his.  He 
studied  the  flute  under  Qtiantz,  and,  according  to 
( trove,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  music, 
though  the  amount  has  been  exaggerated.  “Quantz's 
salary  amounted  to  2.000  thalers,  besides  25  ducats 
for  each  of  his  compositions  for  flute  solo,  and  100 
ducats  for  every  flute  he  made  for  the  king.  Quantz 
died  in  1773  while  composing  his  300th  concerto  for 
the  king,  who  completed  the  work.”  Frederick  was 
very  good  in  slow  movements,  but  he  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  practice  to  play  rapidly.  It  is  said  that 
playing  his  accompaniments  was  an  art  in  itself  as 
his  notions  of  time  were  decidedly  erratic. 

The  masterful  Henry  VIII  of  England  was  fond 
of  music,  and  composed  madrigals  and  partsongs, 
anthems  and  instrumental  music.  His  manuscripts 
are  still  preserved,  and  serve  to  illustrate  Henry’s 
method  of  consoling  himself  for  his  marital  trou¬ 
bles.  In  more  recent  times,  Prince  Albert,  the  con¬ 
sort  of  Queen  Victoria,  showed  real  musical  ability, 
not  only  as  a  performer,  but  also  as  a  composer. 
The  German  Kaiser  is  also  fond  of  music,  and  has 
composed  an  opera  quite  recently.  A  cynic  has 
remarked,  however,  that  the  more  one  hears  of  his 
music,  the  more  convinced  one  becomes  that  he 
must  be  a  great  War-Lord. 

Many  of  the  lesser  princes  have  been  musicians 
and  composers.  Prince  Esterhazy,  the  patron  of 
Haydn,  was  an  accomplished  performer  on  the 
baryton,  an  instrument  which  has  since  been  super¬ 
seded  by  the  cello.  Ernst  II,  Duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha,  composed  several  operas  and  other 
works.  Prince  Oginsky  was  a  noted  writer  of 
Polonaises.  Prince  Poniatowski,  a  well-known 
tenor,  also  composed  operas  and  songs — among 
them  the  popular  Yeoman’s  Wedding.  It  has  been 
said  that  Prince  Poniatowski  had  every  gift  except 
genius.  A  writer  in  Musical  America  points  out  that 
Abdul  Hamid  used  to  amuse  himself  while  he  was 
enjoying  life  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  by  strumming  “II 
Trovatore”  on  the  piano,  and  perhaps,  says 
J .c  Journal  des  Dcbals,  “that  wonderful  piece  de  re¬ 
sistance  ot  our  brass  bands  still  makes  life  undura- 
ble  in  his  Salonika  villa. 

George  1 1 1  was  fond  of  shouting  the  melodies  of 
1  fnndchari  choruses  for  the  delectation  r?  his  court 


THE  ETUDE 

ARE  PRIZES  HELPFUL  OR  INJURIOUS? 


BY  VIRGINIA  C.  CASTI.KM  AN. 


PRIZES  AN  INCENTIVE. 

Tm  general  aim  of  all  prize-giving  is  to  incite  the- 
pupil  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts  along  the  line  speci¬ 
fied.  To  three  classes  of  pupils  prizes  are  an  in¬ 
centive  : 

(1)  To  the  slow,  plodding,  yet  musical  child  who 
needs  to  have  some  object  lesson  to  awaken  his  in¬ 
terest  ;  he  may  not  be  an  early  winner  in  the  race,  but 
he  can  thus  learn  that  a  given  amount  of  work  well  • 
done  receives  its  given  reward,  and  with  this  realization 
comes  the  desire  for  achievement  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  development  after  years  of  training  in  the  music 
school. 

(2)  To  the  brilliant  pupil  prizes  or  medals  on  the 
average  basis  are  a  direct  incentive  to  steady  work.  I 
use  the  term  brilliant  advisedly,  as  indicative  of  a 
certain  type  of  pupil  naturally  gifted  with  the  musical 
ear,  the  bright,  responsive  mind,  the  intensity  of  emo¬ 
tion  that  enter  largely  into  the  musical  temperament. 
This  combination,  by  its  very  brilliancy,  is  apt  to  dazzle 
the  unwary  into  a  style  of  playing  that  savors  of 
slovenliness. 

Moods  of  elation  and  depression  are  to  lie  expected 
in  the  training  days  of  this  gifted  one,  who  must  be 
stimulated  to  “best  effort"  by  various  means. 

(3)  Prizes  on  the  average .  basis  may  act  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  the  gifted  music  student  who  lacks  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  more  brilliant  pupil,  yet  whose  work  is 
more  conscientious  and  of  a  higher  order.  To  him  the 
hope  of  reward  for  systematic  and  earnest  work  brings 
a  sense  of  gratification  in  the  fact  that  what  he  has 
striven  to  accomplish  receives  recognition  from  the 
one  whose  approbation  he  cares  most  for — the  teacher. 

WHEN  PRIZES  ARE  INJURIOUS. 

Prize-giving  loses  its  good  effect  when  prizes  become 
merely  a  means  of  display  or  of  ill-natured  bickering 
among  the  music  students.  This  may  happen  when 
awards  are  too  lavishly  bestowed,  or  when  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  scholarship  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  require 
continued  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  In  some 
few  instances  circumstances,  such  as  illness  or  accident, 
may  cheat  the  true  winner  of  his  due,  and  it  may  even 
happen  that  deception  may  lead  to  the  bestowal  of  false 
honors,  some  students  being  adepts  at  “bluffing;”  but 
this  is  perhaps  rarer  in  music  than  in  other  proles- 
sions.  For  those  who  have  not  honestly  striven,  defeat 
is  but  the  just  punishment  with  which  “to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale;"  yet  even  these  may  be  aroused 
by  the  failure,  to  obtain  the  prize,  and  may  learn  to 
strive  truly  should  another  opportunity  be  offered. 

To  avoid  promiscuous  and  injurious  prize-giving  we 
need  simply  to  use  the  general  average  basis,  placing 
the  standard  as  high  as  practicable  in  our  special 
school.  The  faithful  daily  practice  must  produce  good 
results,  provided  there  has  been  systematic  training 
from  the  start.  The  youngest  or  the  dullest  pupil  will 
soon  learn  to  recognize  the  fairness  of  this  method, 
and  may  be  led  to  strive  for  improvement  month  by 
month,  feeling  sure  lie  has  an  equal  chance  with  the 
rest  if  lie  meet  the  same  requirements. 

THE  GREAT  WINNERS. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  one  must  not  expect 
appreciation  for  conscientious  work  performed;  and 
yet  there  is  nothing  we  value  more  than  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  whose  good  opinion  we  hold  high.  We 
love  to  think  of  the  “mighty  masters”  of  music  as 
above  all  need  of  praise,  all  desire  for  worldly  fame ; 
and  we  are  aware  that  their  noblest  compositions  were 
given  to  the  world  without  thought  of  reward  or  criti¬ 
cism  ;  yet,  strange  paradox ! — we  love  to  see  them  in 
the  zenith  of  popular  applause,  receiving  the  homage 
of  the  throng;  and  we  know,  too,  that  this  appreciation, 
though  ofttimes  long  withheld  and  far  short  of  their 
meed,  was  sweet  even  to  the  ears  of  genius.  We  can¬ 
not  think  of  Mendelssohn,  the  beloved  son  of  fortune, 
without  his  Ordre  pour  le  mcrite;  nor  of  Liszt  without 
his  golden  stars.  Beethoven,  perchance,  was  content 
with  an  after  death  monument — but  wha  knows? 


The  first  and  dominant  impression  one  would  be 
apt  to  have  on  seeing  Jennie  Lind  was  one  of  fresh 
and  unsophisticated  girlishness — and  she  was  girlish, 
and  possesses  a  great  deal  of  ingenuous,  childlike  sim¬ 
plicity.  She  was  not  so  remarkable  for  good  looks  as 
for  looking  good. -  Ira  Gale  Tompkins. 


YOUNG  PUPILS  NEED  NOTE  DRILL, 


BY  A.  M.  STEEDE. 


Readiness  in  note-reading  is  one  of  the  most  valt 
able  assets  the  young  pupil  can  possess.  The  teadu 
should  strive  to  give  a  few  minutes  out  of  each  lesso 
period  to  cultivating  the  ability  to  find  notes  quick! 
The  instantaneous  recognition  of  the  printed  note  an 
the  position  of  the  key  it  designates  is  of  the  vei 
greatest  importance. 

In  my  own  experience,  a  note-drill  given  about  hall 
way  through  the  lesson  is  enjoyed  by  the  pupil  an 
forms  a  most  welcome  change.  Three  ways  of  a 
taining  these  ends  have  proved  practical. 

1'irst.  By  means  of  a  staff  alone  and  without  ar 
reference  to  the  notes  printed  on  the  staff;  i.  e..  “Fin 
the  third  line,”  “the  fourth  space,”  “the  fifth  line.” 

Second.  Reverse  the  process  ;  point  to  some  partici 
lar  piano  key  and  then  request  the  pupil  to  find  tl 
printed  note  representing  the  same  musical  soiim 
With  very  young  pupils  it  is  well  to  take  the  line 
and  spaces  separately. 

Third.  Point  to  notes  on  the  printed  page,  and  the 
let  the  pupil  find  the  corresponding  keys  at  the  piam 
at  the  same  time  saying  aloud  “A,  second  space,  treb 
staff ;”  “B,  second  line,  bass  staff ;”  “C,  two  leger  line 
below  bass  staff ;”  “G,  first  space  above  the  treb 
staff.”  1  he  teacher  will  always  find  it  advantageoi 
to  have  the  pupil  name  the  octave  in  which  the  no 
conies,  i.  e..  “One  lined  C,”  “Great  G,”  two  line 
F,”  etc. 

Do  not  let  the  pupil  think  too  long.  Immediate  re‘ 
ognition  is  imperative.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  ; 
the  keyboard  demands  a  kind  of  double  intelligenc 
It  is  as  though  we  were  asked  to  write  with  hot 
hands  at  once,  with  each  hand  writing  a  differei 
word.  There  is  a  Japanese  vaudeville  performer  wl 
does  this  publicly,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the  pa 
ents  of  many  children  who  are  accomplishing  a  fe. 
quite  as  remarkable  at  the  keyboard.  For  this  reasc 
I  ask  my  pupils  to  “Find  two  Fs,”  “Find  a  G  with  tl 
right  hand  and  C  with  the  left,”  and  so  on,  so  tli 
the  mind  comes  to  govern  each  hand  independentl 
although  both  act  at  the  same  time. 

Tn  order  that  I  may  know  just  exactly  what  progre 
each  pupil  is  making  I  usually  ask  each  pupil  ten  sm 
questions  at  each  lesson  and  mark  their  answers 
my  note-book.  By  comparing  these  records  it  is  usi 
ally  possible  to  note  a  gratifying  progress.  This  ma 
ter  of  quick  note-reading  is  far  too  important  to  1 
pass  without  systematic  and  accurate  pedagogic 
control. 


HAYDN’S  NOVEL  VISITING  CARD. 

V  hen  Haydn  was  very  old  he  felt  that  his  streng 
was  waning  rapidly.  One  of  his  last  works  was 
vocal  quartet  called  Der  Grcis  (The  aged  man).  I 
had  many  visitors  and  made  a  few  visits  himself.  H 
numerous  friends  were  continually  calling  after  him  i 
writing  to  him  for  information  regarding  his  healt 
Tn  order  to  let  them  know  of  his  feelings  in  a  pictu 
esque  manner  he  had  the  following  card  printed,  wi 
a  quotation  from  "Der  Greis.‘”  The  translation  of  tl 
German  lines  is,  “Gone  is  all  my  strength.  Old  ai 
weak  am  I.”  The  clef  used  is  the  old-fashioned  C  ck 
This  makes  the  line  that  in  the  treble  clef,  or  G  cle 
known  as  F.  have  the  same  location  as  middle  C. 


Malta  adagio. 


It  *  - 

V  T<  I  '  V  ^  Im  fT  F'l  .r 

— - 

Ij^j  Hin  ist  al  •  le  meine  Kraft 


alt  und  schwach  bin  ick. 


Joseph  Haydn. 


t 
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Student  Days  with  Dvorak 

By  HARRY  PATTERSON  HOPKINS 


here  <s  a  certain  unexplainable  human  interest 
the  daily  lives  of  the  masters.  The  public  longs 
tear  away  the  veil  which  seems  to  hang  so  tena- 
asly  before  those  intimate  aspects  of  the  com¬ 
ers  as  they  really  are.  All  such  curiosity  is  mor- 
in  type,  except  where  it  brings  a  closer  und  r- 
nding  of  the  man  which  may  lead  to  a  more  ui- 
itened  interpretation  of  his  works, 
fen  of  giant  intellectual  attainments  toil  only  for 
joy  of  work  itself.  They  jealously  guard  their 
cions  hours  and  the  quiet  of  their  homes.  Somc- 
es  a  writer  reveals  incidents  which  detract  from 
general  estimation  of  a  popular  idol.  But,  after 
the  public  wants  to  know  the  truth,  and  if  the 
owing  will  serve  to  give  the  readers  of 
Etudf.  a  closer  view  of  Dvorak  as  a  man  and 
dier  my  purpose  in  writing  it  will  have  been 
ed. 

ntonin  Dvorak,  the  greatest  of  all  Bohemian 
lposers  and  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  recent 
rs,  was  a  man  with  a  very  retiring  disposition, 
•n  at  Miihlhausen,  in  Bohemia,  the  son  of  a  poor 
keeper,  his  whole  life  was  one  characterized  by 
•e  than  unusual  picturesqueness.  He  studied  a' 
Prague  Organ  School,  and  maintained  himself 
playing  the  violin  in  a  small  orchestra.  His  first 
able  work  was  the  cantata  The  Heirs  of  the 
he  Mountains.  In  1878  he  wrote  his  famous 
ie  Dances,  which  were  originally  for  pianoforte 
1  These  made  him  celebrated.  His  symphonies, 
cantatas,  including  the  Spectre’s  Bride,  his  song1-'. 
Stabat  Mater  and  other  compositions  have  given 
a  permanent  place  among  the  immortal  masters 
uisic. 

or  three  years  Dvorak  was  director  of  the  Na- 
al  Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York,  and 
ng  this  time  many  Americans  studied  at  the  con 
atory  with  him.  Comparatively  few  Americans, 
ever,  came  under  the  master’s  instruction  in  his 
e  in  Bohemia,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
of  them.  Before  going  to  Europe  I  first  ob- 
'ed  permission  to  become  a  candidate  for  instruc- 
■  The  journey  from  America  to  his  Bohemian 
fence  was  only  one  of  two  weeks,  but  after  1 
hed  the  Czech  city  I  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
long  weelcs  amid  strange  surroundings  and 
'out  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongue  before 
i  uld  even  see  the  master.  American  students  go- 
ibroad  often  lose  a  much  greater  amount  of  valua- 
ime  in  a  similar  way.  T  had  previously  received 
Imost  undecipherable  letter  directing  me  to  re- 
1  in  Prague  until  Dvorak  could  make  the  jour- 
from  Pribram,  his  country  home, 
the  meantime  I  noted  something  very  refresh¬ 
er  the  American  art-lover  unaccustomed  to  see- 
his  country’s  musicians  made  public  characters. 

I  ry where  in  the  shop  windows  and  in  the  homes 
master’s  portrait  was  to  be  seen  in  silent  testi- 
[  v  of  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
J  was  “The  Master”  with  everyone  I  met,  and 
! ?  plainly  the  idol  of  the  day. 

A  SURPRISING  MEETING, 
j  Rurally  I  stood  very  much  in  awe  of  my  first 
I  to  Dvorak’s  home.  What  would  he  be  like? 
jit  would  he  say  to  me?  Would  he  be  satisfied 
my  American  preparation?  The  coming  visit 
;  led  like  a  great  opportunity,  but  at  the  same 
|  a  dreaded  opportunity.  One  morning  about 
jn  o  clock  there  came  a  resounding  knock  upon 
I  ^00r  a  knock  which  brought  me  to  my  feet 


with  a  bound.  A  moment  later  I  was  confronted 
by  a  tall,  imposing  man  with  a  fierce  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  and  a  restlessness  of  manner  that  told  me  at 
once,  without  the  aid  of  his  mutterings  in  broken 
English,  that  I  was  in  the  presence,  not  of  a  foot¬ 
man  to  give  me  notice,  but  of  the  great  Slav  him- 
selt.  I  was  thrilled  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  whose 
creations  had  caused  me  to  seek  its  direction  in  my 


Antonin  Dvorak. 


future  musical  career.  Of  course,  the  unexpected 
meeting  with  so  great  a  personality  threw  me  quite 
“off  my  guard,”  and  T  felt  very  much  as  a  child  in 
the  kindergarten  might  feel  before  the  president 
of  the  board  of  education. 

Later  1  found  that  the  majority  of  the  Bohemians 
have  a  sincere  regard  and  respect  for  Americans. 
They  see  in  America  a  land  of  culture,  progress  and 
immense  wealth,  a  land  of  conditions  little  known  to 
many  of  the  cit'zens  of  Bohemia,  some  parts  of 
which  are  sadly  impoverished,  despite  the  talent  and 
industry  of  the  natives.  Dvorak  soon-  made  me  lrs 
friend,  and  later  I  became  his  confidant  in  many 
things.  lie  took  me  into  his  own  home  as  though 
I  had  been  a  member  of  his  family.  After  several 
interesting  days  I  accompaired  him  back  to  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  and  commenced  my  work  in  real  earnest. 

DVORAK  AS  A  TEACHER. 

As  there  was  but  one  piano  at  Vysoka,  Dvorak’s 
own  instrument,  it  was  necessary  to  have  one 
shipped  from  Prague  to  Pribram,  and  then  taken 
in  one  of  the  native  carts  from  the  station  to  Vy¬ 
soka,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  latter  undertak¬ 
ing  was  one  of  difficulty,  as  the  road  was  up  moun¬ 
tain  all  the  way  and  liberally  strewn  with  rocks. 


The  transfer  great  curiositj 

numerous  groups  of  peasants  which  gathered  when¬ 
ever  the  cart  became  stalled  or  the  horses  were 
given  a  rest. 

1-or  three  months  I  worked  at  this  delightful  spot, 
orchestrating  an  extensive  symphonic  sketch,  and  in 
idle  hours  visiting  with  Dvorak  nearby  places  of  in¬ 
terest  and  many  of  the  composer’s  neighborhood 
friends.  On  these  long  walks — for  we  seldom  used 
carriage  or  horse — Dvorak  would  carry,  bundled  in 
a  shawl-strap,  the  manuscript  of  whatever  work  he 
was  then  engaged  on.  Nothing  could  induce  him 
to  leave  the  precious  scores  at  home.  His  mind  was 
always  filled  with  thoughts  of  robbers  and  fire.  Even 
when  we  went  for  short  strolls  in  the  woods  the 
manuscript  was  taken  along,  and  never  permitted  to 
leave  his  hand. 

Often  during  my  lessons,  which  were  faithfully 
taken  each  day,  Dvorak  would  observe  something 
in  the  instrumentation  of  my  symphony  that  would 
cause  him  to  roar  with  laughter. 

What  is  the  matter.-'  ’  I  asked  on  one  occasion. 

\  ou  wrote  for  horns,  when  it  should  have  been 
for  trumpets,”  he  shouted  sarcastically. 

“Why?”  I  innocently  asked,  thinking  it  made  little 
difference  as  to  which  instrument  the  particular  mel¬ 
ody  was  assigned. 

‘  I  don’t  know,”  he  replied,  “only  it  ought  to  be.” 

In  time  I  learned  through  these  blunt  criticisms 
to  know  that  each  instrument  possessed  a  character 
of  its  own.  Another  time  I  had  part  of  the  har¬ 
mony  written  for  the  oboes,  through  which  he  ran 
his  pen,  giving  it  to  the  clarinets. 

It  is  more  dramatic,”  lie  explained;  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  “What  can  be  more  funereal  than  the 
low  notes  of  the  clarnet?” 

In  another  part  of  the  composition  T  had  the  full 
orchestra  playing  triple  forte,  the  harmonies  raging 
in  wild  disorder.  After  a  few  moments’  infliction 
of  criticism  upon  this  boisterous  score,  he  rather 
sarcastically  observed,  “You  Americans  are  a  noisy 
lot.” 

THE  MASTER'S  HOME  LIFE. 

Dvorak  s  home  life  was  marked  by  a  freedom  and 
ease  of  living  that  at  times  almost  approached  the 
condition  of  no  rule  at  all.  His  children  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  invade  his  studio  at  all  times,  even  while 
the  composer  was  at  serious  work.  My  daily  les¬ 
sons  were  usually  taken  with  the  accompaniment  of 
grimacing  boys  and  girls  hidden  behind  articles  of 
furniture,  or  appearing  at  unexpected  moments  in 
doorways  out  of  their  father’s  sight.  Dvorak’s  high 
silk  hat  often  played  a  comical  part  on  the  tousled 
head  of  some  one  of  the  younger  boys. 

A  rather  sinister  effect  may  be  obtained  by  add- 
ng  this  low  tympany  roll,”  he  was  saying  one  day, 
when  bing!  bang!  on  the  empty  hat-box,  struck  by 
mischievous  hands,  sounded  from  the  closet  in  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

What!  snorted  Dvorak,  glaring  in  my  direction 
as  he  adjusted  his  spectacles  to  get  a  clearer  view 
of  my  face.  My  innocent  expression  saved  the  'cul¬ 
prits  a  savage  scolding  at  least.  “The  tympany  is  a 
tragic  instrument,”  he  resumed  impressively,  “when 
properly  used.  But  who  knows  how  to  write  for  it? 

I  la!  Ha,”  he  sneered  in  his  usual  way.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  wad  of  dampened  paper  flew  past  our  faces 
and  flattened  against  the  wall. 

DVORAK’^  ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 

From  long  years  of  constant  application  to  his 
work,  Dvoraks  abstraction  had  grown  beyond  the 
point  of  noticing  these  little  inc;dents  of  the  les¬ 
son  hour.  Our  lessons  were  not  at  all  formal,  as 
the  above  pleasantries  will  show,  and  were  usually 
accompanied  by  coffee  and  a  good  cigar.  Once  a 
violent  thunder-storm  arose,  and  an  unexpected 
weakness  in  the  great  composer’s  nature  was  in¬ 
stantly  revealed.  He  at  once  became  nervous,  and 
as  the  storm  increased  displayed  an  agitation  re¬ 
markable  in  a  strong  man.  The  lesson  was  sus¬ 
pended,  the  shutters  were  ordered  closed,  the  lamps 
l’ghted,  and  the  piano  played  double  forte  to  drown 
the  roll  of  thunder  and  the  shriek  of  the  wind.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  once  saw  him  resent  with  unwa¬ 
vering  courage  an  insult  offered  to  his  wife.  This 
incident  happened  at  a  dance  at  which  Dvorak  and 
I  informally  played  duet  waltzes  on  the  piano  for 
the  mountaineers  who  lived  near  by.  Tn  terrible 
wrath  he  chast:sed  a  soldier  with  a  knotted  cane, 
and  might  have  seriously  injured  him  had  I  not  in¬ 
terfered. 


THE  ETUDE 


1 


(  in  leaving  Vysoka  at  the  end  of  the  summer  for 
T'r.igue  and  Dvorak’s  winter  home,  1  had  intended  to 
enter  the  National  Conservatory,  where  1  could  ■'till 
continue  under  the  master’s  direction.  However,  I 
found  myself  barred  on  account  of  not  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holier ‘"’an  language,  in  which  by 
law  all  instruction  must  be  given.  So  I  was  again 
taken  as  bis  private  pupil  in  bis  home,  and  taught 
as  befure.  in  Knglish  that  was  understandable,  it  not 
at  all  times  clear. 

The  great  intimacy  of  the  winter  months  naturally 
brought  to  my  notice  many  of  Dvorak’s  habits  and 
peculiarities,  lie  was  an  early  riser,  and,  as  soon  as 
dressed,  would  sit  at  the  piano  and  compose  until 
the  breakfast  bell  rang.  At  breakfast,  and  all  other 
meals,  be  exhibited  a  voracious  appetite,  and  also  an 
irritability  which  seldom  failed  to  materialize  before 
he  left  the  table.  Often  he  yelled  and  slapped  at 
the  children  for  small  offenses,  and,  for  that  matter, 
was  rather  cross  most  of  the  time.  He  was  lacking 
in  neither  humor  or  wit,  but  found  it  difficult  to  sup¬ 
press  the  natural  irritability  of  the  artistic  mind.  lli> 
wife,  who  was  of  easy-going  temperament,  paid  lit¬ 
tle  heed  to  bis  petulance  or  rage. 

DVORAK’S  PERSONAL  TRAITS. 

lie  drank  great  quantities  of  coffee  and  smoked 
incessantly  cigars  of  a  long,  thin  kind.  After  din¬ 
ner  and  supper  he  would  frequently  stretch  out  on 
the  sofa,  light  a  cigar,  and  invite  his  eldest  daughter 
and  me  to  play  classical  duets  on  the  piano.  This 
clearly  showed  that  the  man’s  soul  forever  craved 
the  hearing  of  sublime  conceptions  of  other  com¬ 
posers.  Music  had  to  sound  in  its  fullest  and  broad¬ 
est  sense  to  satisfy  bis  poetic  nature. 

He  kept  open  house,  and  the  national,  as  well  as 
local,  celebrities  came  and  went  as  they  pleased. 
There  was  little  order  observed  in  the  home,  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment  seemed  to  lie  the  only  guide. 
There  was  music  all  the  time:  seldom  did  a  day 
pass  without  a  visit  from  some  leading  man  or 
woman  of  the  opera,  or  some  musician  of  distin¬ 
guished  ability.  Often  they  came  in  groups,  and 
impromptu  rehearsals  of  a  very  delightful  nature 
would  take  place. 

Dvorak  himself  was  negligent  in  dress,  although 
when  on  Ferdinand  Strasse,  where  he  inevitably 
passed  those  who  recognized  him  at  a  glance,  his 
hat  was  jauntily  worn  and  his  long  ulster-like  coat 
gave  him  an  air  of  distinction  that  everyone  would 
mark. 

He  was  a  great  walker,  and  often  I  accompanied 
him  on  his  tours  of  the  streets.  He  was  fond  of 
looking  in  the  shop  w’ndows,  but  seldom  entered  the 
stores  to  buy.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  Dvorak- 
found  “society”  irksome,  to  say  the  least,  and  seemed 
much  happier  and  more  at  ease  when  talking  to 
street  vendors,  old  apple  women  and  market  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  lie  would  approach  in  a  familiar  way  and 
chat  with  for  minutes  at  the  time.  Tn  passing  cafes, 
or  the  bands  that  performed  in  the  streets,  he  would 
often  hear  the  composer’s  most  popular  dances  be¬ 
ing  played.  When  the  tempo  was  not  right,  he  would 
instantly  fly  in  a  rage  and  roundly  abuse  the  leaders 
'.o  me  for  their  misinterpretation  of  his  works. 

Not  only  did  we  hear  his  compositions  on  almost 
every  walk,  but  were  confronted  by  bis  portraits  in 
every  important  street. 

“No  one  ever  taught  me  much,”  he  said  one  day, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  one  of  these  pictures  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  store.  “1  had  no  real  teacher  but  experi¬ 
ence.” 

“But  your  coloring  is  always  beautiful  to  me,”  T 
replied.  “You  are  now  the  greatest  orchestrator  in 
the  world  and  should  enjoy  yotir  reputation.”  To 
this  he  made  no  reply,  but  simply  laughed. 

And  it  is  as  a  great  symphonist  and  colorist  that 
the  famous  Bohemian  is  to-day  known  throughout 
the  world.  His  reputation  is  established  for  all  time, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Bohemia  will  ever  again 
produce  his  like. 


“Only  think,  1  have  finished  another  entire  honk 
of  things  since  my  last  letter  .  .  .  T  mean  to  call 
it  Kreisleriana,  in  which  you.  and  the  thought  of  you 
play  the  chief  rote  .  .  .  ,My  music  strikes  me  as 

so  coherent  now  with  all.  its  simplicity.  It  seems  tn 
speak  to  the  heart,  and  it  affects  those  to  whom  T 
play  it — as  T  often  do  now — in  the  same  way.” — Schu¬ 
mann  in  a  letter  to  Clara  Wif.ck  afterwards  his 
wife. 


SOME  MUSICAL  AUTHORITIES  ON 
INTERPRETATION. 

BY  FANNIE  EIX1AR  THOMAS. 


Ability  to  play  notes  correctly,  and  ability  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  meaning  of  a  piece  of  music  are  two  very 
different  things.  The  former  requires  the  lingers 
•  i  a  gymnast,  and  the  latter  the  soul  of  an  artist. 
When  Samaroff,  the  great  pianist,  was  studying 
with  Dclaborde  some  discussion  arose  regarding 
Chopin’-,  G  flat  Impromptu.  “This  is  one  of  the 
pieces  I  never  teach,”  said  Delaborde.  “Put  it  away 
until  you  wish  to  study  it  some  day.  The  power 
to  be  able  to  think  the  intention  of  a  composer  is 
God-given.  You  have  that,  I  believe.  A  teacher 
can  only  aid  in  its  development  and  in  sharpening 
its  tools.  Study  of  the  best  literature  and  hearing 
the  best  music  well  played  will  also  aid  in  this. 
But  there  must  be  time  and  growth  for  such  music 
as  this.  Put  it  away.” 

Mile.  Ruckert,  a  pupil  of  Clara  Schumann,  be¬ 
lieved  that  mastery  of  technic  and  mental  control 
are  the  only  things  that  can  be  taught  by  a  music 
master,  and  that  the  power  to  interpret  is  of  slower 
growth.  “Training  is  but  the  handmaid  of  what 
God  can  teach,”  she  remarked.  This  idea  has  also 
been  indorsed  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  the  celebrated 
conductor,  who  believes  that  the  relations  between 
temperament,  tradition,  individuality  and  training 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  He  feels  keenly  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  interpreting  the  composer’s  thought, 
and  is  heedful  of  suggestions  from  any  thoughtful 
person. 

The  fact  that  technic  is  only  a  means  to  an  end 
has  also  impressed  Ravina,  an  admirable  pianist 
and  composer.  “So  long,”  he  has  said,  “as  the 
pupil’s  mind  remains  in  the  realm  of  technical  re¬ 
sources,  seeing  in  music  only  notes,  bars,  expres¬ 
sion  marks  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  lie  is 
unable  to  interpret  music.  Anything  that  will  tend 
to  reduce  these  things  to  non-existence  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  art.  The  mind  must  he  cultured  to  conceive 
the  intention  of  a  piece  of  music,  and  the  body 
nnist  be  made  an  obedient  servant.” 

Similar  ideas  have  also  been  expressed  by  Falken- 
berg,  who  is  distressed;  at  the  prevailing  superficial¬ 
ity  and  insincerity,'  among  pupils,  which  is  so  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  toroyercoine.  Students  of  inter¬ 
pretation  “cannot 'see  until  they  can  see,  and  the 
power  must  be  eyolye.d  ‘from  within,  as  it  cannot 
lie  imposed  .from  w/thout.  Tendencies  towards 
originality  must  be  carefully  nourished  by  the 
teacher.  At  the  sathe  time,  the  awakening  imagina¬ 
tion  must  he  guided,  controlled  and  stimulated. 
But  tradition  must  be  known  and  revered.  The 
general  fitness  of  things'  must  be  observed,  and  the 
character  and  intention  of  the  composer  understood. 
Too  much  personal  assertion,  superficiality,  the 
vanity  and  ignorance  of  performers,  pupils  and 
critics,  should  be  -held  in  abeyance.” 

The  Russian  pianiH,  Siloti,  feels  that  much  harm 
i-,  being  done  to  the’  cause  of  music  in  America  by- 
music  critics  whose  “opinions”  are  based  upon  self- 
interest  rather  than  upon  art.  The  desire  to  attract 
attention  has  caused  many  of  them  to  say  absurd 
and  harmful  things  “which  are  vastly  more  dis¬ 
astrous  in  a  young  country  like  America  than  in  a 
country  where  national  education  has  made  artistic 
principles  a  popular  possession.”  This  artist,  like 
many  others,  feels  bitterly  towards  those  critics 
whose  ignorance  and  self-sufficiency  has  given  a 
false  trend  to  musical  thought  and  development, 
thereby  seriously  interfering  with  art  progress. 
“The  power  to  ‘see’  thought  in  music,”  says  Berthe 
Marx,  “requires  horn  instinct.  But  it  also  requires 
concentration  of  force,  simplicity  of  sentiment  and 
l  ing  training  in  refined  schools  of  musical  thought.” 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  interpretation,  Theo¬ 
dore  Dubois,  the  famous  director  of  tbe  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  believes  that  the  French  school  is  spe¬ 
cially  “reserved”  in  its  tendencies.  “The  race  hates 
exaggeration  and  false  effusion.  The  French  love 
nice  finish,  warmth  and  dramatic  intensity,  but  can¬ 
not  endure  spectacular  display  or  dryness.  They 
have  restraint  in  emotion,  refined  accentuation,  in¬ 
fallible  finger  technic,  fine  pedal  intuition  and  a 
nicety  of  feeling-  as  to  unity  of  ensemble  which  are 
in  a  large  degree  unique  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  will  not  tolerate  deadness,  stupidity  or  dearth 
of  emotion.  They  have  modesty  of  conscience,  fine 
poetical  feeling  and  great  intensity.  They  lack, 


perhaps,  the  big  dramatic  sense  of  advertising 
art,  for  which  God  be  thanked.” 

In  speaking  of  the  interpretation  of  Bach,  Z<  ld< 
rust  has  said  that  he  “never  could  conceive  w 
Bach's  music  should  he  made  like  knitting.  Ye 
am  forced  to  think  of  this  harmless  occupat; 
when  1  hear  many  of  his  admirers  perform.  1 
preludes  particularly  are  susceptible  of  great  en 
lion  til  possibility.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  tl 
Saint-Saens  lias  voiced  similar  opinions  to  Zeld 
rust  in  this  matter.)  One  should  study  the  secu 
cantatas  and  songs  of  Bach  to  realize  that  he  v 
no  cathedral,  although  many  of  those  who  play 
music  would  make  his  thoughts  like  stone.” 

Stojowski  and  Mile.  Parent  have  both  earnes 
spoken  of  the  “delicacy  needed  in  steering  the  pv 
towards  a  true  conception  without  impressing  1 
with  one’s  own  style  and  manner  of  playin 
Massenet  has  also  spoken  of  the  same  thing  tc 
teacher  of  a  class  playing  his  compositions  at 
hearsal.  “They  must  be  left  a  certain  freedom 
personality,  and  yet  have  sufficient  judicious  dir 
lion  to  avoid  anything  which  might  be  regarded 
grotesque  or  vulgar.”  These  words  from  a  co 
poser  who  by 'temperament  would  be  most  stron 
impelled  to  impose  suggestions  upon  others  is  qi 
a  forcible  reminder  for  teachers.  Stojowski  ] 
boldly  avowed  that  individuality  could  not  ; 
should  not  be  “trained.”  It  must  be  allowed 
“grow”  under  wise  influence.  “Pupils  can  be.» 
to  discover  the  possibilities  in  a  composition.” 
said,  “and  that  is  a  great  step.  The  mental  conce 
however,  must  be  made  by  the  pupil  himself  to 
of  artistic  value.” 

There  is,  of  course,  much  truth  in  this;  nevert 
less,  we  must  pay  due  attention  to  Chaminac 
bitter  plaint  as  to  the  changes  of  tempo  induh 
in  by  different  players.  “Few  ignorances,”  she 
dares,  “could  he  more  painful  to  a  composer  tl 
changes  of  tempi,  which  are  as  important  to# 
writer's  idea  as  the  notes  themselves.”  She  flirt' 
admits  that  she  vastly  prefers  false  notes  to  fa 
tempi. 


RISING  ABOVE  ONESELF. 


BY  EMERSON  FOSTER. 


Every  now  and  then  the  music  student  comes  to 
realization  that  lie  has  been  at  a  stopping  point 
bis  work.  Everything  seems  at  a  standstill  des; 
his  best  efforts.  The  scales  seems  like  tired  hoi 
at  the  end  of  a  journey  and  refuse  to  go  faster, 
obstinate  places  in  the  pieces  refuse  to  yield  and 
student  commences  to  question  his  talent.  Dear  frii 
at  the  keyboard,  if  you  would  only  realize  that  it 
not  a  matter  of  talent  nearly  so  much  as  a  ma' 
of  proper  control  of  the  mind  and  proper  direct 
of  your  energies.  Think  the  thing  out  right,  aim  y 
efforts  right  and  work  with  the  right  concentrat 
that  conies  of  great  artistic  enthusiasm  and  you  ’ 
surely  surmount  the  difficulties.  Here  are  some  hi 
which  may  help  you  on  the  way.  Affirm  these  thi 
to  yourself  time  and  time  again  and  see  how  the  p 
works. 

1.  I  must  rise  above  any  tendency  to  carelcssm 

If  the  cadenza  in  the  Chopin  Nocturne  has  suffe 

from  a  few  notes  spilled  under  the  keyboard  jvork 
it  until  every  note  is  as  perfect  as  the  serated  e> 
of  a  perfect  leaf. 

2.  /  must  rise  above  slipshod  fingering. 

1  f  the  fingering  in  the  Bach  prelude  has  b 
changed  with  every  repetition  realize  that  you  sho 
first  study  out  the  best  fingering  as  Liszt  did  ; 
then  train  your  fingers  to  accept  that  and  only  tl 
The  improvement  will  he  marvelous. 

3.  1  must  rise  above  my  environment. 

If  the  Schumann  Novelette  refuses  to  capitulate 
cause  “the  room  is  too  noisy”  or  “the  piano  is 
old  tin  pan"  or  “people  don’t  sympathize  with 
aims,”  promptly  forget  all  these  tilings  and  spend  y< 
time  concentrating  your  efforts  upon  your  works  < 
not  upon  your  tribulations.  In  other  words  get  1 
your  mental  rudder  and  steer  away  from  the  sho; 

4.  I  must  rise  above  praise. 

If  the  Beethoven  Sonata  refuses  to  approach 
interpretation  you  have  just  heard  a  great  pianist  g 
to  it,  think  of  the  many  times  you  have  been  prai: 
for  your  playing  and  have  believed  in  the  idle  woi 
of  those  who  have  sought  to  gain  your  friendship 
pandering  to  your  vanity.  Judge  yourself  and  let 
critic  be  more  severe. 


f. 
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p  CALENDAR  OF  FAMOUS 
E  MUSICIANS  FOR  MAY 
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Louis  M.  Gottschalk 

Born  May  8,  1829,  at  New 
Orleans. 

Died  Dec.  18,  1869,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Best  known  works  are  numerous 
individual  and  melodious  pieces 
for  pianoforte,  including  the  fam¬ 
ous  The  Last  Hope  and  Dying 
Poet. 


Born  May  12,  at  St.  Etienne, 
France. 

Famous  Composer  and 
Conductor. 

Massenet’s  best  known  works  are 
his  numerous  operas  of  which 
Le  Cid ,  Thais ,  Man  on.  La 
Navarriase  and  7>  Jongleur 
de  Notre  Dame  are  the  most 
famous. 


Arthur  S.  Sullivan 

Born  May  13,  1842,  at  London. 
Died  Nov.  22,  1900. 
Eminent  Composer. 

Best  known  works  the  comic 
operas:  lolanthe ,  Patience ,  Mik¬ 
ado  and  Pinafore;  the  cantatas 
The  Golde?i  Legend  and  The 
Prodigal  Son . 


Michael  W.  Balfe 

Born  May  15,  1808,  at  Dublin. 
Died  Oct.  20,  1870. 
Famous  Composer 

Best  known  works:  thirty  operas 
“the  first  English  opera”  and 
the  extremely  popular  Bohemian 
Girl  still  frequently  produced. 


Richard  Wagner 

Born  May  22,  1818  at  Leipzig, 
Died  Feb.  13,  1883,  at  Venice. 

Immortal  Composer  and 
Dramatic  Poet. 

Best  known  works:  Tristan  and 
Isolde ,  Nibelungen  Ring,  Die 
Meist er singer ,  Parsifal ,  Loh¬ 
engrin ,  Tannhauser  and  The 
Flying  Dutchman • 


Born  May  27,  1822,  at  Lachen, 
Switzerland. 

Famous  Teacher  and 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Opera  Konig 
Alfred;  Symphonies,  including 
An  das  Vat  er  land.  Numerous 
very  attractive  piano  pieces, 
sometimes  superficial  but  often 
important 


THE  ETUDE 

WHAT  THE  PUPIL’S  PARENTS  DEMAND. 


BY  JO-SHIPLLY  WATSON. 


Not  so  very  many  years  ago  the  ordinary  music 
lesson  consisted  of  reading  notes,  usually  quarters, 
from  ten  lines  and  eight  spaces,  and  of  hitting  a 
few  white  keys  around  middle  C,  the  teacher  sitting 
alongside,  passively  piloting  the  way.  To-day  the 
music  lesson  is  rather  more  complex,  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  a  countless  number  of  outside 
things  not  set  down  in  the  “Instructor,”  and  it  may 
be  a  solace  for  some  of  us  to  know  that  we  do  not 
have  to  take  a  “Summer  Session”  somewhere  to 
find  out  what  they  are. 

One  of  the  first  things  of  which  the  teacher  should 
think  is  the  patron’s  viewpoint.  While  we  are  sizing 
him  up  as  a  work-a-day  nobody  without  the  proper 
appreciation  of  “Art,”  he  is  wondering  how  to 
approach  us,  and  these  are  some  of  the  questions  he 
asks  his  neighbor: 

Is  She  Agreeable? 

What  Does  She  Charge? 

Is  She  Competent ? 

Where  Is  Her  Studio,  and  What  Has  She  in  Tt? 

Does  She  Play,  or  Is  She  Just  a  Teacher? 

IS  SHE  AGREEABLE? 

Agreeable!  Of  course  we  are  agreeable;  that  is, 
under  certain  conditions;  but  who  could  expect  one 
to  be  agreeable  in  this  place,  where  there  is  no 
music — nothing  at  all  but  politics  and  corn.  We 
are  amazed  at  the  thought  of  cultivating  “agreeable¬ 
ness”  just  for  Jane’s  tiresome  mother.  “Agreeable- 
ness"  and  tact  are  more  necessary  than  diplomas, 
methods,  furniture  and  bric-a-brac.  Poise  is  more 
to  be  desired  than  a  perfect  hand  position. 

It  takes  all  of  these  and  more  to  meet  Jane’s 
mother  half  way.  She  may  not  be  appreciative  from 
our  standard,  but  if  she  is  a  willing  convert  to 
“Art"  she  “wants  to  know.”  She  is  an  important 
factor  in  our  life.  Without  her  regard  and  support 
our  diploma  is  useless.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
music;  we  must  know  people  as  well,  and  Jane's 
mother  is  one  of  them. 

IS  SHE  EXPENSIVE? 

What  does  she  charge?  This  is  another  outside 
thing  very  much  inside  the  mind  of  every  new 
patron,  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  answer. 
Let  us  fix  a  price  for  our  lessons  and  stick  to  it. 
It  cheapens  our  work  to  make  special  terms  to  get 
started  or  to  meet  some  competitor’s  rate.  If  we 
work  well  the  start  will  come;  to  think  or  talk  of 
the  competitor  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Music  is  not  merchandise  in  the  commercial  sense 
of  offering  bargains;  for  we  give  more  than  time — 
we  give  ourselves.  We  are  warned  that  there  is  no 
sentiment  in  business;  but  we  soon  learn  that  in 
teaching,  at  least,  we  require  large  quantities  of  it 
if  we  come  to  any  sort  of  balance.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  prices  or  to  make  up  lessons  to  hold  a 
class;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  same  price  for 
all,  to  collect  our  bills  promptly  and  to  be  just  with 
our  time. 

IS  SHE  COMPETENT? 

Is  she  competent?  Naturally,  we  think  we  are; 
but  remember  that  the  community  takes  us  largely 
on  trust.  It  remains  for  us  to  prove  our  competency 
by  making  ourselves  and  our  work  valuable.  To 
complain  of  our  town  is  folly.  Towns  are  alike. 
The  place  matters  little,  if  we  keep  busy.  Busy-ness 
and  business  are  one.  In  every  town  there  are  one 
or  two  small  but  well-established  firms.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  each  has  grown  with  the  town.  The  heads 
of  these  firms  are  usually  dependable  and  competent. 

IS  SHE  WELL  EQUIPPED? 

Where  is  her  studio  and  what  has  she  in  it?  The 
location  of  the  studio  is  important.  If  it  is  in  a 
private  house,  the  music  room  should  be  apart  from 
the  living  rooms.  The  domestic  side  should  never 
obtrude.  A  “downtown”  studio  is  preferable  even 
in  a  little  town,  as  the  studio  in  the  private  house 
limits  the  class  of  patrons.  Our  profession  draws 
us  into  the  social  life  of  the  town,  but  we  accept 
pupils  from  every  class  of  society,  and  talent  appears 
more  frequently  among  those  who  would  never  have 
the  temerity  to  ring  the  door-bell  of  a  private  resi¬ 
dence. 

Let  us  have  our  studio  where  it  will  do  the  great¬ 
est  good — easy  of  access,  clean,  quiet  and  attractive, 
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with  a  well-tuned  piano  or  two  well-tuned  pianos 
inside.  How  often  it  happens  even  in  a  well- 
appointed  city  studio  that  everything  is  harmonious 
but  the  piano.  The  piano  is  the  outward  sign  of  our 
inward  proficiency,  if  we  are  pianists.  To  have  the 
instrument  in^jmperfect  condition  is  the  poorest 
advertisement  ^ we  can  give  ourselves. 

IS  SHE  WELL  TRAINED? 

What  kind  of  instruction  does  she  give?  Why, 
the  very  best.  And  we  look  at  our  endorsements, 
testimonials  and  autographed  photographs  and  won¬ 
der  how  any  one  can  doubt  it.  We  may  have  all 
these,  and  play  and  sing,  too,  and  still  be  the  poorest 
sort  of  teacher.  Teaching  is  a  subtle  art,  and  it 
takes  the  finest  kind  of  maneuvering  to  work  on 
Jane  and  John  the  things  that  were  worked  on  us 
at  the  Summer  Session,  and  the  ways  and  means 
we  use  to  impart  that  Summer  Session  Method  are 
so  varied  that  we  wonder  if  any  of  those  city  teach¬ 
ers  would  recognise  it  as  their  own.  The  result 
comes  at  last,  and  we  say  the  Summer  Session 
Method  did  it;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  our 
own  fine  adjustment  of  material  that  wins.  We  go 
off  and  buy  so  many  theories  that  are  not  half  so 
good  as  our  own  home-made  ideas. 

The  main  thing  in  teaching  is  to  give  the  pupil 
something  to  work  for — let  him  feel  that  he  is  mov- 
ing.  System  is  the  basis  of  all  good  work.  We  must 
grade  our  material  and  pass  the  pupil  along  from 
one  grade  to  another.  To  so  many  pupils  music  is 
just  notes.  The  “kind  of  instruction”  is  always 
tempered  by  three  outside  things — the  pupil’s  dis¬ 
position,  his  ability  and  his  willingness  to  follow  our 
plan.  Results  come  when  we  get  away  from  “just 
notes”  and  begin  to  deal  with  ideas. 

IS  SHE  ABLE  TO  PLAY? 

Does  she  play  or  is  she  just  a  teacher?  Innumer¬ 
able  excuses  are  given  by  teachers  for  their  inability 
to  play  when  asked.  Too  busy!  Too  nervous!  or  Out 
of  practice!  The  teacher’s  repertoire  is  an  outside 
thing  that  should  be  kept  within  hailing  distance  at 
least.  Those  in  quest  of  a  lasting  success  should 
never  let  the  pieces  they  learned  at  school  get  from 
under  their  fingers— they  are  far  too  valuable  an 
asset.  If  we  are  really  too  busy  to  give  frequent 
recitals,  let  us  give  an  annual  one.  This  is  the  policy 
pursued  by  many  busy  city  teachers,  and  it  may 
be  done  by  us.  Make  it  something  for  the  towns¬ 
people  to  look  forward  to. 

Playing  in  public  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
nerves  as  a  matter  of  thorough  preparation  and 
habit.  Being  “just  a  teacher”  is  not  enough.  When 
it  comes  to  music  every  one  is  “from  Missouri"  and 
must  "be  shown,”  and  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege 
to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  most  beautiful  adventures  are  not  those  we 
go  to  seek.”  If  at  times  we  long  to  feel  the  pulse 
and  throb  of  a  big  city,  let  us  try  to  remember  that 
we  have  advantages  that  our  more  confident  city 
brother  fails  to  recognise.  Our  field  is  fresh  and  it 
is  our  own.  Our  income  is  not  great,  neither  is  it 
too  small  to  meet  expenses.  Our  work  is  pleasant 
and  there  is  not  too  much  of  it.  The  greatest  out- 
sid  thing  is  to  feel  that  we  are  an  important  part 
if  our  community;  that  our  studio  is  an  educational 
and  musical  center;  that  we  are  “authorities”  in  our 
work,  and  that  the  town  needs  us.  In  the  years  to 
come  the  memory  of  the  children  that  trooped  in 
and  out  of  our  country  studio  will  be  more  dear  to 
us  than  hearing  an  aggregation  of  opera  stars. 


WHEN  THE  KING  WAS  WRONG. 

Remf.nyi  the  famous  gipsy  violinist,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Brahms.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  he  spoke  to  King  George  III,  of  Hanover,  of 
the  genius  of  his  young  friend,  and  a  concert  was  ar¬ 
ranged  at  which  both  artists  appeared.  After  the  con¬ 
cert  was  over,  the  King  took  Remenyi  on  one  side 
and  said,  “Speaking  of  genius,  Remenyi,  yes;  Brahms, 
no.”  Remenyi  still  ventured  to  dissent,  but  the  king 
was  not  to  he  convinced.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  later, 
however,  it  happened  that  Remenyi  again  met  the  king, 
who  was  then  blind,  and  an  exile  in  Paris.  After  re¬ 
calling  old  times  the  king  said  solemnly  that  he  had 
a  confession  to  make.  Remenyi  asked  what  it  was, 
and  the  old  monarch  reminded*  him  of  the  concert  in 
Hanover,  and  added,  “You  were  right ;  T  was  wrong. 
Brahms  is  a  great  genius.” 
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Study  Notes  on  Etude 
Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


DANCING  SHADOWS— W.  G.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Wilson  G.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  America’s  composers.  His  many  admirers  will 
welcome  the  new  concert  waltz,  “Dancing  Shadows.’’ 

This  is  an  artistic  inspiration,  very  gracefully  con¬ 
ceived  and  executed.  The  slow  introduction  is  orig¬ 
inal  and  effective,  leading  very  naturally  into  the 
more  rapid  waltz  tempo.  The  change  from  D  flat 
to  A  for  the  middle  section  gives  a  strildng  and 
pleasing  contrast  in  tonality.  The  whole  piece  will 
repay  careful  study.  It  will  make  a  good  recital 
number  for  an  advanced  player. 


BIRDLING — E.  GRIEG. 

Grieg’s  “Lyric  Pieces”  are  among  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  original  short  piano  compositions  of 
modern  times.  There  are  in  all  ten  volumes  of  these 
pieces,  all  displaying  wonderful  powers  of  invention 
and  full  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  Grieg’s  genius. 
Book  III,  Op.  43,  contains  some  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  numbers:  “Birdling,”  “To  Springtime,”  and 
“Erotik.”  The  two  latter  pieces  have  appeared  in 
The  Etude  on  previous  occasions.  “Birdling,”  which 
will  be  found  in  this  issue,  is  one  of  the  best  bird 
pieces  ever  written,  full  of  suggestive  twittering  and 
fluttering.  It  must  be  played  in  a  manner  fanciful 
and  delicate  and  with  the  utmost  finish. 


COMING  OF  SPRING— G.  EGGELING. 

Mr.  Eggeling’s  portrait  and  a  sketch  of  his  career 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  “Coming  of 
Spring”  is  his  latest  composition,  as  well  as  one  of 
his  best.  This  piece  is  a  scherzo  movement  in  semi¬ 
classic  style.  It  lies  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  and 
will  require  a  finished  style  of  performance  with 
close  attention  to  rhythmic  and  dynamic  details. 
The  three  themes  are  in  marked  contrast  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly. 

NIGHT'S  MAGIC  SPELL— G.  KANNERSTEIN. 

This  is  a  nocturne  in  the  style  of  Chopin  by  a 
talented  young  Russian  composer  and  pianist.  In 
playing  the  melody  of  this  piece  the  clinging-  or 
super-/f(7fl/o  touch  should  be  employed.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  legato  the  tones  just  join  and  one  key  is  de¬ 
pressed  just  as  the  preceding  key  is  released,  but  in 
tlie  clinging-Zcgafo  the  tones  overlap  a  little  and  the 
release  of  the  key  is  delayed  slightly  to  bring  this 
about.  This  touch  is  used  only  for  the  sustained 
melody;  the  ornamental  passages  must  be  t liken  with 
a  light  and  delicate  touch,  somewhat  crisply.  The 
tempo  ruhato  is  allowable  in  this  piece  as  the  delivery 
should  be  somewhat  free. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN  FESTIVAL  MARCH— H. 
ENGELMANN. 

This  march  was  inspired  by  the  great  Saengcrfcst 
which  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  this  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  such  a  march 
should  close  with  the  German  and  American  national  an¬ 
thems.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  festival  marches 
suitable  for  all  sorts  of  occasions.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  also  for  four  hands  and  for  eight  hands. 

DANSE  BIZARRE—  L.  J.  O.  FONTAINE. 

This  is  a  brilliant  and  sonorous  fourth-grade  piece 
by  a  composer  whose  works  have  proven  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  our  readers.  Tt  is  a  fanciful  dance  move¬ 
ment  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  several 
familiar  national  dances.  It  will  require  facility  in 
octave  passages  and  in  chord  work,  and  it  must  be 
played  with  considerable  verve  and  enthusiasm. 
The  middle  section  furnishes  an  interesting  study 
in  syncopation,  reminding  one  of  the  style  affected 
by  Schumann  in  certain  works.  This  piece  should 
prove  a  favorite  at  recitals. 

SCENES  OF  GAYETY— G.  D.  MARTIN. 

Mr.  George  Dudley  Martin  has  been  represented 
frequently  in  our  musical  pages  in  times  past,  and  his 
many  admirers  will  be  pleased  with  the  new  teaching 
piece.  “Scenes  of  Gayety.”  This  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  its  class,  suitable  for  a  good  third-grade  student. 
It  is  a  well-written  piece,  bright  and  of  popular 
character  lnrt  without  triviality.  It  will  require  clear 
and  accurate  finger  wotIc  and  a  graceful,  finished 
style  of  performance. 


AT  THE  BROOK— A.  FRANZ. 

This  is  a  characteristic  third-grade  piece,  rather 
easier  to  play  than  the  preceding.  The  first  theme 
in  this  piece  is  to  be  played  non  legato  (not  bound, 
i.  c.,  slightly  detached),  the  second  theme  is  broken 
up  into  short,  snappy  figures,  while  the  third  theme 
is  played  entirely  legato.  This  affords  good  con¬ 
trast  lrom  the  musical  standpoint  and  gives  the 
student  excellent  practice  in  the  various  touches. 
A  good  recital  number. 

IN  SOLITUDE— A.  BOYSEN. 

1  his  is  a  melodious  and  graceful  drawing-room 
piece  by  a  young  composer  of  promise.  It  will 
afford  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  melody 
playing  in  various  registers  of  the  pianoforte.  The 
middle  section  is  in  the  style  of  a  duet  between 
soprano  and  baritone. 

GAILY  TRIPPING  WALTZ— E.  S.  HOSMER. 

.Mr.  E.  S.  Hosmer  is  a  successful  American  com¬ 
poser  who  is  known  chiefly  through  his  anthems  and 
songs.  He  possesses  a  melodic  vein  which  should 
show  to  equal  advantage  in  the  line  of  instrumental 
work,  and  lately  he  has  conceived  the  idea  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  set  of  teaching  pieces.  The  little  waltz,  “Gaily 
Tripping,  is  one  of  this  set.  It  is  easy  to  play,  not 
beyond  second  grade,  pleasingly  tuneful  and  well 
harmonized  throughout. 

FORGET-ME-NOT— S.  F.  WIDENER. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  flower  piece,  which  may 
be  played  or  sung.  There  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  pieces  of  this  character.  They  are  very  useful 
for  young  pupils  or  for  kindergarten  work. 

BEETLE’S  DANCE  (FOUR  HANDS)— E. 
HOLST. 

The  composer,  Eduard  Holst,  was  born  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1843,  and  died  in  New  York,  1899.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1874  and  had  a  varied  career  as 
an  actor,  playwright,  dancing  master  and  musician, 
lie  was  a  prolific  composer,  his  works  numbering 
over  2,000.  He  was  especially  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  light  and  brilliant  pieces,  full  of  dash  and 
go.  Many  of  these  pieces  have  had  a  tremendous 
vogue.  The  “Beetle’s  Dance”  is  a  good  example. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  play  but  it-  has  an  irresistible 
swing  which  will  render  it  enjoyable  either  for  home 
playing  or  recital  uses.  This  piece  is  also  effective 
in  its  original  solo  form. 

BY  LANTERN  LIGHT  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO) 
— G.  N.  ROCKWELL. 

As  a  piano  solo  this  piece  was  one  of  the  winners 
in  our  recent  prize  competition  for  instrumental 
numbers.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  our 
readers  it  has  been  arranged  for  violin  and  piano. 
In  this  form  it  is  certainly  very  effective,  as  the 
melody  lies  just  right  for  the  violin.  It  will  make 
an  excellent  study  in  the  singing  style  of  delivery. 
As  a  piano  piece  this  number  has  proven  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

SEXTET  FROM  “LUCIA”  (PIPE  ORGAN)— 
DONIZETTI-BROWN  E. 

This  arrangement  appears  in  response  to  many 
demands.  The  famous  sextet  from  “Lucia”  has  been 
transcribed  for  almost  every  conceivable  instrument 
or  combination  of  instruments,  but  this  is  the  first 
pipe-organ  arrangement  to  be  published.  Dr.  J. 
Lewis  Browne,  an  experienced  organist  and  com¬ 
poser,  has  made  the  transcription,  and  it  is  a  good 
one,  not  difficult  to  play  and  thoroughly  practical 
and  effective.  The  registration  given  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  one  that  can  be  followed  on  a  majority  of 
organs. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Three  w’ell-contrasted  songs  appear  in  this  issue, 
two  of  them  by  living  composers.  J.  W.  Bischoff, 
a  famous  blind  musician,  was  born  in  Chicago,  1850, 
and  died  in  Washington,  1909.  His  compositions, 
chiefly  songs,  anthems  and  piano  pieces,  number 
more  than  150.  The  song  “Because”  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  his  style — melodious,  refined,  and  above 
all  singable.  If  rendered  in  an  expressive  manner, 
this  song  will  prove  verv  effective. 

Platon  Brounoff  is  a  Russian  composer  of  experi¬ 
ence.  His  “May  Dav”  is  a  clever,  characteristic 
song,  vigorous  and  full  of  color,  with  a  brilliant  and 
appropriate  piano  accompaniment.  This  would  make 
a  good  recital  song. 

Miss  E.  MacLean  is  a  talented  woman  composer. 
Her  song,  “Twilight,”  is  modern  and  impressionistic 
in  treatment,  but  very  tender  and  expressive.  Tt  will 
appeal  to  good  singers. 


Well  Known  Composers 

of  To-day 


The  subject  of  our  sketch  this  month  was  bor 
in  Braunschweig,  December  24th,  1866.  His  fathe 
was  the  Ducal  Chamber  Musician  and  the  boy’ 
education  was  of  the  best.  He  lost  h:s  parents  whe 
he  was  quite  young,  and  after  a  good  training  in  th 
excellent  German  public  schools,  he  entered  th 
Musical  Seminary  of  Prof.  Emil  Breslauer,  in  Ber 
1  in.  He  studied  piano,  violin  and  musical  theor 
under  several  noted  teachers,  including  Kalischei 
Wolf,  Breslauer  and  Frank.  For  a  time  Herr  Egge 
ling  taught  in  Breslauer’s  Seminary.  Since  th 
death  of  the  director,  however,  he  has  been  engage 
in  private  teaching  in  Berlin.  He  has  written  som 
excellent  pianoforte  studies  and  pieces,  choral  work: 
songs,  and  also  a  musical  dictionary  (published  i 
the  German  language).  His  compositions  for  tt. 
piano  follow  the  idiom  of  the  instrument  ver 
closely,  and  this  makes  them  especially  desirable  fo 
students  in  many  of  the  earlier  grades.  Among  hi 
best  known  pieces  are  “Spanish  Dance,”  Op.  159;  “T 
Springtime,”  Op.  149;  “Congratulations,”  Op.  15; 
His  piano  studies  are  also  very  successful,  one  o 
the  best  books  being  “Interpretation  and  Meehan 
ism.”  Oo.  175. 


“TO  HEAR  OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  HEA1 

US.” 

“Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us  to  se 
oursel’s  as  others  see  us!”  So  sang  Robert  Burn 
evidently  anticipating  the  invention  of  the  soun 
reproducing  machine,  which  has  at  least  supplie-, 
ourselves  with  a  means  whereby  we  can  hear  our 
selves  as  others  hear  us.  The  great  French  com 
poser,  Saint-Saens,  was  once  asked  to  play  for 
•friend  who  posses -ed  a  machine  and  a  record  wa 
taken  of  his  performance.  “I  played  my  I  as 
Canariote,''  he  tells  us,  “and  was  astonished  to  di? 
cover  two  bad  effects  in  my  playing.  One  passag 
of  twent}'  notes  was  over-accelerated  and  quit 
jumbled,  and  another  place  that  I  had  intended  t 
give  a  certain  rhythm,  the  way  I  had  written  l 
was  entirely  wrong  and  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  A 
a  result  of  this  lesson  I  have  corrected  both  c 
these  defects.  After  this  experience,  it  seems  t 
me,  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  teachers  c 
singing,  declamation  and  instrumental  music  to  en: 
ploy  a  sound  reproducing  machine  so  that  pupil 
could  hear  their  own  faults.  T  cannot  find  word 
which  will  sufficiently  recommend  a  trial  of  thi 
device.” 


Do  not  think  that  what  is  hard  for  thee  to  maste, 
is  impossible  for  man;  but  if  a  thing  is  possible  an 
proper  to  man,  deem  it  obtainable  by  thee. — Marcu 
A  urclius. 
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1  he  Teachers’  Round  Table 


Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


sTo  attention  paid  to  letters  received  without  full 
me  and  address. 

Iwing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  .frequently  necessary  to 
!wer  certain  questions  privately,  we  have  been  corn- 
led  to  make  a  strict  rule  not  to  pay  any  attention 
any  letter  received  without  the  full  name  and  address 
the  sender.  For  this  reason  the  letters  of  Constant 
ider,  Friend  in  Canada,  M.  T.  F„  Sister  M„  and  many 
ers  recently  received  cannot  be  answered.  We  shall 
glad  to  assist  these  friends  if  they  will  kindly  com- 
with  the  above  rule. 


E  RIGHT  KIND  OF  MUSIC  FOR  MEMO¬ 
RIZING. 

letter  from  Missouri  reads  as  follows  : 

“Please  write  me  your  opinion  on  having  pupils 
memorize,  or  play  without  notes.  The  class  I 
have  just  taken  know  nothing  at  all  about  time, 
technique,  etc.,  but  have  been  given  third  and 
fourth  grade  pieces. 

“I  find  them  very  careless  in  playing,  and  more 
so  when  trying  without  notes,  but  'they  insist  on 
being  allowed  to  ‘play  pieces  without  notes.'  •• 

L.  It.  C. 

he  matter  under  consideration  is  a  grave  and 
y  sided  one,  and  we  have  long  been  considering 
expression  of  our  views  upon  it.  Memory,  per 
is  a  mental  operation — dependent  upon  attention, 
entration  and  repetition.  That  is  to  say,  the  image 
ire  the.  mind  must  be  recognized,  segregated  and 
wed  in  order  to  become  an  inalienable  possession, 
argument  is  necessary  to  establish  a  realization  of 
supreme  importance  of  this  possession— a  very  little 
(deration  will  serve  to  show  that  crowding  of  im- 
which  must  cause  resultant  confusion,  tends  to 
impressions.  The  child  mind,  a  piece  of  white 
r,  should  be  closely  guarded  from  this  confusion, 
necessary  primary  impressions  insisted  upon  as 
ental  ground  work  or  foundation.  An  alphabet 
hought  should  be  clearly  and  practically  taught 
established.  We  are  now  speaking  of  memory, 

3  general  sense.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
p  are  two  sorts  of  memory,  the  one  dealing  with 
.  and  the  other  with  their  modes  of  expression. 
Philosophical  Treatise  can  be  read,  analyzed,  and 
ontent  in  idea,  re-embodied  in  the  language  of 
eader,  thoroughly  imparted.  A  poem  by  Brown- 
i-nust,  on  the  contrary,  be  transmitted  verbatim. 
first  named  mental  operation  is  much  higher  and 
important  than  the  second,  because  a  verbatim 
bry  does  not  necessarily  include  comprehension 
:e  idea — it  merely  records  the  vehicle  of  expres- 
;  It  is  possible  to  minds  that  are  completely  in 
irk  as  to  the  content  of  what  they  transmit.  This 
fit  passes  them  as  light  through  glass,  without 
•  Such  minds  create  the  impression  of  brilliancy, 
eally  belong  to  a  lower  order  than  those  apper- 
g  to  students,  who  intent  upon  the  matter  of 
subject  and  with  a  halting  vocabulary  or  deliv- 
'ippear  to  anything  but  a  good  advantage. 

[;  “patter"  memory  really  results  in  a  mentality 
1  d  as  a  shelf  of  “imitation”  books  which  consists 
r  of  gilt  leathered  covers.  The  highest  form 
;mory  is  that  of  associated  ideas,  i.  e.,  one  idea 
’ting  or  recalling  to  the  mind  all  ideas  in  the 
Possession,  which  naturally  group  with  it,  or 
he  opposites  and  antitheses  of  these  ideas.  This 
a  grasp  of  subject,  which  generally  results  in 
't  generation.  Of  such  a  connection  of  ideas, 
nes  are  easily  born.  The  real  endeavor  of  those 
lora  intellectual  parentage  is  committed,  of  the 
r  of  any  sort,  should  therefore  be  so  to  lay 
undation  and  strengthen  there  the  walls  of  men- 
velopment  that  its  highest  form  may  be  ulti- 
reached.  This  means,  as  has  been  said,  the  im- 
J  an  alphabet,  short  and  simple.  All  mental 
ions,  all  beginnings  of  any  sort  must,  of  neces- 

|)e  arbitrary.  The  understanding  of  primaries 
iot  and  cannot  come  before  they  have  been  ac- 
and  acted  upon.  In  the  readiness  of  this  ac- 
.e  lies  all  the  subsequent  power  of  any  individ- 
*  le.  valuc  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
t  e(lierice  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  lies  just  here. 


In  Europe,  parents  trust  the  teacher  entirely,  and 
pupils  accept  unquestionably,  precepts  and  directions 
wnch  the  parents  oblige  them  to  obey.  In  the  United 
Mates,  scholarship  is  lowered  because  of  the  want 
of  this  attitude.  “I  don’t  see  why,”  on  the  part  of 
he  pupil,  is  met  abroad  by  the  proper  response,  “That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  so,  whether  you  see 
it  or  not.  Do  as  you  are  told,  and  in  time  you  will 
see  why  Memory,  like  every  other  mental  faculty, 
is  capable  of  cultivation.  The  process  must  be  a  de¬ 
liberate  one.  First,  the  attention  must  be  fixed  or 
directed;  then  everything  else  excluded,  except  the  in¬ 
dicated  object;  then  repetition  insisted  upon  until  a 
hrm  impression  has  been  attained.  In  music,  as  in 
everything  else,  there  are  two  sorts  of  memory,  the 
memory  of  the  ear,  or  a  verbatim  operation,  and  the 
memory  of  the  idea,  which  implies  assimilation,  and 
is  of  a  higher  type.  Upon  these  follows  the  memory 
of  associated  ideas,  with  its  power  of  reproduction. 

We  get  from  these  three  sorts  of  memory :  first  the 
clever,  apparently  greatly  gifted  hut  superficial  musi¬ 
cian;  second,  the  intellectual  and  true  interpreter;  and 
third,  the  composer.  The  popular  appeal  is  naturally 
made  by  the  first;  the  popular  acclaim  given  to  the 
musician  ‘who  has  such  a  wonderful  memory,  and 
never  needs  to  use  notes.”  Such  a  one  may  have 
a  most  limited  repertoire,  and  absolutely  no  under¬ 
standing  of  subject  matter,  save  tiiat  derived  from  re¬ 
peating  effects  impressed  upon  the  ear  by  really  great 
players.  All  this  passes  the  observation  of  those  who 
are  impressed  only  by  facility.  The  musician  of  wide 
reading  and  attainments,  with  clear  and  scholarly  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  differentiation  of  idea,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  individual  character  of  the  work  of  every 
great  composer,  and  who  is  capable  of  exploiting  this 
idea,  frequently  spend  so  much  time  in  broadening 
attainment  that  there  is  no  leisure  for  memorizing, 
in  the  vulgar  sense.  Such  a  one,  the  public  character¬ 
izes  as  circumscribed  by  the  use  of  notes,  when  he 
is  really  enabled  by  it  to  enter  a  much  wider  region. 
The  popular  attitude  has  created  a  condition  of  things 
easy  to  understand,  but  much  to  he  regretted.  The 
manager,  looking  for  the  immediate  profit  which  is 
said  to  characterize  all  “good  business,”  considers 
merely  the  size  of  audiences  and  the  amount  of  box 
office  receipts. 
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ter  mentally  until  he  has  practically  committed  it',  and 
so  has  the  player.  A  mind  filled  with  ideas,  may, 
through  the  operation  of  associated  memory,  occa¬ 
sionally  introduce  a  few  sentences,  or  a  side  line  of 
thought,  while  speaking;  this,  and.  this  alone,  would 
create  a  spontaneous  moment,  intellectually.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  not  using  notes  is  simply  the  creation  of 
a  double  illusion  of  absorption  in  an  idea,  and  con¬ 
tact  with  an  audience.  It  is  an  intellectual  mirage. 
No  man  can  give  us  anything,  who  does  not  go  away 
rom  us  to  get  it.  What  is  in  our  midst  we  have. 
And  he  who  tells  of  journeys  into  far  spaces,  of 
communion  with  great  thinkers,  or  of  the  consequent 
birth  of  .  great  thoughts  of  his  own,  must  renew  that 
communion  and  go  aside  with  that  thought,  if  we 
to  Sha,;f  if’  throu*h  any  medium  whatever. 
;nMir?C  resuIts  are  poor,  compared  with  genuine 
intellectual  accretion.  What  is  a  lightning  flash,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  glacier?  The  “patter”  memory  is  a  g<?od 
thing;  the  memory  of  the  idea,  a  better;  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  associated  ideas,  the  best.  It  is  of  not  the 
sightest  real  consequence  whether  notes  are  used  or 
not.  It  only  makes  the  additional  asset  of  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  nearness  to  an  audience,  when  they  are  omit- 
ed,  and  does  not  prove  any  greater  intellectual  abil- 

•  '  °  be  a  ’  e  t0  meet  a  ma”  on  his  own  ground 

s  an  advantage;  t0  meet  the  public  on  its  own  ground 
an  advantage ;  but  it  is  a  relatively  small  one  when 
considered  with  reference  to  one’s  ability  to  help  the 
man,  or  advance  the  aesthetic  development  of  the  audi- 

counts  t  *S  thC  maHer‘  not  the  wanner,  that  really 


A  POPULAR  DECEPTION. 

The  public  is  appealed  to  along  it  own  line  and  a 
patter’  memory,  which  it  recognizes  and  acclaims  is 
exploited  for  it.  A  superficial  idea,  pandered  to  and 
persisted  upon,  becomes  a  habit,  and  many  musicians 
of  broad  attainment  and  genuine  power,  whose  ner¬ 
vous  sensibility  and  desire  for  accuracy  sometimes 
make  them  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  little 
consulted  score,  are  crowded  off  the  platform  by  bril¬ 
liant  technicians  with  unlimited  assurance,  who  will 
play  you  seven  composers  of  different  nationalities  and 
ideas,  any  one  of  whom  you  could  easily  juggle  for 
another,  and  of  none  of  them  have  they  the  smallest 
intellectual  concept  or  musical  idea.  When  you  leave 
the  concert  hall,  you  have  heard  Smith  play;  which 
is  all  the  ignorant  majority  bought  tickets  for.  But 
you  have  not  been  brought  closer  to  the  thought  of 
Chopin,  or  Beethoven,  or  Wagner,  or  Strauss,  which 
ic  the  only  thing  worth  while  for  the  cultivated  min¬ 
ority.  Not  the  man  who  tells  us  what  another  man 
says,  but  what  another  man  thinks,  is  what  matters 
to  us,  and  what  educates  us.  We  shall,  if  only  a 
nation  of  interpreters,  pass  as  the  foam  on  the  wave. 
It  is  only  as  composers  that  we  shall  become  the  re¬ 
sistless  undertow,  drawing  back  the  tides  to  their  ap¬ 
pointed  limit,  and  ruling  the  illimitable  ocean  of  musi¬ 
cal  thought.  We  shall  get  no  National  School  from 
anything  but  the  emergence  of  a  winged  creation  of 
new  thought  from  the  chrysalis  of  recorded  idea. 

Those  who  study  mental  processes  and  analyze  them, 
know  that  the  so-called  “inspired’’  speaker,  or  player 
without  notes,  is  not  in  the  least  inspired  beyond  the 
player  or  speaker  who  uses  them ;  neither  is  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  either  instance,  one  whit  greater,  if  as  great'. 
The  speaker  has  gone  over  and  over  his  subject  mat- 


THOSE  WHO  PLAY  WITHOUT  NOTES. 

One  word  may  be  said  concerning  the  speaker  or 
the  player  without  notes.  Such  an  one  rarely  endures 
as  ong  or  as  well.  The  nervous  systems  of  people 
who  consciously  memorize  are  more  severely  strained. 

nconscious  memory  is  more  or  less  incorrect  and 
meaningless,  bearing  the  same  relationship  to  conscious 
memory  that  the  intelligence  of  a  child  does  to  that 
ot  a  man.  A  photograph  upon  the  musical  ear  and 
a  portrait  pamted  by  the  musical  mind,  are  good  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  two  sorts  of  memory.  The  teacher 
who  would  give  a  pupil  a  memory  alphabet  must  first 
emphasize  the  idea  of  a  composition  to  a  pupil  and 
then  explain  the  treatment  of  the  idea  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  Rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  as  embodied  in  the 
piece  must  be  separately  considered  and  mastered. 
Until  a  certain  amount  of  technique  has  been  mas¬ 
tered  no  playing  without  notes  should  be  permitted 
it  makes  for  inaccuracy  and  slovenliness,  and  mili- 
tates  against  genuine  musical  memory.  ^Esthetics  are 
most  difficult  to  teach  successfully.  The  children  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them  are  at  first  under  the  influence  of 
a  purely  sensual  attraction.  The  ear,  in  music,  is 
pleased.  The  desire  personally  to  create  the  thing 
that  pleases,  springs  up. 

The  child  wants  “to  learn  to  play.”  Then  comes 
the  necessity  for  the  conquest  of  mechanism.  Atten¬ 
tion  has  been  arrested,  hut  concentration  and  repeti¬ 
tion  are  to  be  achieved.  The  child  mind  easily  relaxes 
its  hold  upon  an  impression,  and  the  very  activity 
essential  to  proper  physical  development  interferes  with 
repetition  Later  thinkers  have  come  to  realize  this 
and  children  are  not  required  to  begin  the  st.udy  of 
music  at  five,  as  they  used  to  be,  but  at  seven  or 
eight  There  is,  however,  one  department  of  music 
which  might  well  be  begun  with  the  alphabet  blocks 
namely  reading.  Writing  should  also  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  written  word,  and  counting  with  the  study 
of  fractions.  Every  child  should  learn  these  elements 
as  well  as  they  do  those  of  drawing,  clay-modeling 
coloring,  etc.  Actual  use  of  an  instrument  can  well 
afford  to  wait  because  the  muscles  will  remain  suf¬ 
ficiently  plastic,  and  will  accomplish  much  more  in  a 
given  time  when  directed  by  the  child’s’  intelligent 
comprehension  of  instruction.  All  these  things  can  be 
taught,  and  well  taught  in  class.  But  from  the  moment 
of  placement  at  an  instrument,  the  teaching  should  be 
individual.  Everything  depends  upon  primary  action, 
and  no  two  pupils  will  have  identical  needs.  For  the 
want  of  this  elementary  training  in  reading,  writing, 
and  counting,  many  singers  are  handicapped  and  many 
who  come  to  have  original  musical  ideas  have  no 
means  of  recording  them.  Music  is  a  language,  and 
every  child  should  be  taught  its  elements.  Moreov 
it  can  never  be  a  dead  language,  a 
means  of  intercourse.  What  greater  proof  of  its  neces¬ 
sity  in  an  educational  curriculum? 
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THE  ETUDE 


When,  however,  a  proper  age  has  been  reached  and 
the  child  can  begin  technical  study  with  an  already 
acquired  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and  counting, 
a  tremendous  impetus  has  been  achieved.  The  nature 
and  character  of  the  instrument  must  be  duly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  the  hand 
as  essential  to  the  completion  of  that  instrument,  and 
the  production  of  musical  sound  by  and  upon  it  as 
a  form  of  speech  which  conveys  ideas,  can  then  be 
insisted  upon.  And  this  is  just  where  America  must 
learn  of  Europe,  if  she  is  to  keep  her  pupils  at  home, 
where  they  belong.  Strict  discipline  of  the  sort  which 
reads : 

"Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  or  die !" 

is  the  first  essential.  No  pupil  in  a  foreign  conserva¬ 
tory.  or  under  a  foreign  private  teacher  "insists  on 
being  allowed"  to  do  anything.  They  are  not  given 
pieces  until  they  are  equal  to  them,  and,  a  knowledge 
of  the  score  being  already  acquired,  the  primary  me¬ 
chanical  movements  do  not  require  its  use;  indeed, 
they  disturb  the  mental  concentration  necessary  to  good 
mechanism.  A  pupil  who  reveals  to  an  intelligent  teacher 
certain  individual  needs  should  write,  under  direction, 
exercises  to  remedy  defects  and  supply  those  needed. 
No  better  means  of  cultivating  memory  could  be  de¬ 
vised,  for  such  exercises  would  have  an  individual 
meaning  and  remain  impressed  upon  the  mind.  Gradu- 
ally,  little  tunes  should  be  written  by  the  pupil,  with 
varying  time  and  rhythm  the  eye,  ear,  and  mind,  being 
appealed  to  at  the  same  moment.  Then,  the  simplest 
compositions,  taken  one  at  a  time,  and  not  put  aside 
for  a  new  piece,  however  impatient  the  pupil,  until 
thoroughly  learned,  will  he  useful.  Such  a  course  will 
almost  invariably  result  in  commitment  to  memory  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  Music  teaching  in  America  is 
too  much  like  Sunday-school  teaching.  If  the  pupils 
are  not  pleased,  they  can  leave,  and  the  teacher  is  thus 
at  a  cruel  disadvantage.  In  addition  to  this,  the  habit 
of  thought  of  the  country  demands  immediate  and  phe¬ 
nomenal  results.  With  parents  asking  the  impossible, 
and  pupils  questioning  and  dictating,  what  possible 
chance  has  the  teacher?  In  Europe,  authority  is  ad¬ 
mitted  and  deferred  to.  Enormous  deprivations  are 
submitted  to  and  prices  paid  by  American  parents  to 
secure  for  their  children  abroad  what  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  defeated  at  home.  The  American  teacher,  with 
stern  material  conditions  to  meet,  and  general  custom 
in  array  to  prevent  proper  training,  lives  in  a  constant 
state  of  unhappy  temporizing;  and  upon  recognizing  a 
talented  pupil,  has  to  face  the  possibility  of  passing 
such  a  pupil  on  to  a  European  instructor  of  not  one 
whit  more  ability,  but  established  and  allowed  author¬ 
ity.  To  our  correspondent,  we  would  say  insist  upon 
mastering  of  primary  principles  before  permitting  any 
memorizing  at  all,  and  then  follow  the  general  instruc¬ 
tions  already  given,  which  should  prove  helpful. 


COMPOSERS  AS  CONDUCTORS. 

Oni.y  occasionally  do  composers  excel  as  conduc¬ 
tors.  ft  not  infrequently  happens  that  other  con¬ 
ductors  are  able  to  discover  beauties  in  the  “work  of 
a  master  that  the  master  himself  has  never  sus¬ 
pected.  Nickisch,  Colonne,  Safonof  and  Toscanini 
seem  to  have  this  gift,  as  does  Karl  Muck  and  some 
others.  Schumann  was  known  to  have  been  a  very 
indifferent  conductor,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  held  some  fine  posts  as  a  conductor.  Weber  was 
a  very  fine  conductor.  Beethoven,  because  of  his 
deafness,  was  often  so  unreliable  that  many  import¬ 
ant  errors  went  unnoticed.  Schubert  did  little  in 
conducting,  but  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  considered 
very  fine.  Mendelssohn  was  frequently  in  demand 
as  a  conductor,  and  the  late  Gustav  Mahler  was  so 
able  a  conductor  that  his  work  in  this  branch  over¬ 
shadowed  his  work  as  a  composer. 

Two  famous  composers  who  were  also  conductors 
were  not  competent  to  play  any  one  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  instruments  well.  These  were  Berlioz  and 
Wagner.  Berlioz  was  a  man  of  great  personal  mag¬ 
netism  and  a  most  engaging  personality.  Wherever 
he  went  audiences  literally  fell  at  his  feet.  Wagner 
was  perhaps  le>s  magnetic,  but  enormously  capable 
and  always  in  perfect  command  of  himself;  a  most 
important  attribute  of  a  good  conductor.  He  is 
sa:d  to  have  had  an  "exquisite  sense  of  beauty  of 
lone  nuances  of  tempo,  and  precision  and  proportion 
rhythm."  His  beat  was  very  pronounced,  and 
control  over  the  men  -was  both  imperial  and  sym¬ 
pathetic. 


FEELING  THE  TIME  BEAT. 


BY  AUBERTINE  WOOPWARH  MOORE. 


The  way  to  keep  time  in  music  is  to  feel  time. 
You  may  estimate  the  value  of  the  notes  in  each 
measure,  mark'the  beats  by  an  audible  count,  or  by 
stamping  of  the  feet,  and  yet  not  keep  time  if  you 
lack  feeling  for  it.  Continual  counting  aloud  is 
especially  calculated  to  dull  the  innate  sense  of 
rhythm. 

When  1  was  a  small  child  this  rhythmic  sense 
had  been  fostered  by  a  wise  teacher,  whose  large 
experience  in  giving  musical  instruction  to  the  blind 
w'ell  fitted  him  to  cultivate  the  ear.  the  time  pulse 
and  the  mental  powers.  From  his  regime  I  passed 
to  another  teacher,  whose  wont  it  was  to  beat  time 
for  his  pupil  with  a  long  pencil  on  the  piano  case, 
at  the  same  time  counting  in  stentorian  tones,  and 
vigorously  belaboring  the  floor  with  his  foot.  If 
the  notes  were  few,  the  tempo  was  hastened  by  him; 
if  many,  retarded,  to  make  room  for  them.  To 
the  present  time  T  am  grieved  to  hear  students,  in 
their  practicing,  play  the  easy  parts  fast  and  hard 
ones  slow. 

"If  you  will  stop  making  such  a  noise,  Herr  F.,  1 
will  keep  time,”  I  often  said  to  that  energetic  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  sole  effect  of  the  remonstrance  was  to 
have  the  pencil  descend  upon  my  defenceless  lingers 
instead  of  on  the  piano  wood.  Springing  to  my  feet 
one  day,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation,  I  flung  the  sheet 
of  music  from  which  I  had.  been  playing  across  the 
piano  (it  was  an  old-fashioned  square),  closed  the 
lid  with  a  bang,  and  majestically  exclaimed:  "This 
is  the  last  piano  lesson  Twill  ever  take  of  you,  Herr 
F.” 

The  outraged  music  master  (not  master  of  music) 
denounced  me  as  a  graceless  ingrate,  and  assured 
me  that  my  mother  would  not  uphold  my  wicked 
behavior.  Although  she  rebuked  me  for  my  rude¬ 
ness.  my  mother  did  not  compel  me  to  continue  my 
lessons  with  Herr  F„  and  so  my  native  sense  of 
fundamental  rhythms  remained  unimpaired  to  form 
a  basis  for  future  development. 

That  piano  lessons  and  piano  practice  so  often 
fail  to  bring  to  fruition  inborn  powers  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  pupils  are  permitted  to  scramble  through  dif¬ 
ficulties  beyond  their  technical  advancement,  partly 
because  they  are  not  led  to  listen  and  to  think,  and 
partly  because  of  the  eternal  count.  If  the  value  of 
the  notes,  with  their  rhythmic  tricks,  be  considered 
and  the  pulse  beats  counted  out,  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  play  a  composition,  the  whole  being  will 
be  permeated  with  its  rhythm.  Then  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  play  out  of  time  than  to  play  in 
time.  The  teacher  will  often  find  it  profitable  to 
tap  the  time  on  the  pupil’s  shoulder,  but  even  this 
should  be  resorted  to  sparingly,  lest  the  pupil  be¬ 
come  dependent  on  it. 

TIME  PRACTICE  AT  THE  TABLE. 

An  excellent  method  of  qu  ckening  the  memory, 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  rhythm,  is  to  indicate  the 
leading  motives  and  phrases  of  a  composition  on 
the  table.  Make  the  left  hand  serve  as  conductor, 
with  steady  beat,  while  the  right  marks  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  figures.  With  practice,  compositions  may  be 
recognized  by  this  means  with  absolute  certainty, 
and  their  pulsations  never  forgotten. 

Rhvthm,  music’s  one  model  in  nature,  is  at  the 
very  centre  of  life.  Every  activity  whatsoever  of 
body  and  mind  is  a  manifestation  of  the  rhythmic 
principle  within  us.  which  sends  the  blood  cours'ng 
through  our  veins  with  a  rhythmic  flow,  increasing 
or  decreasing  according  to  our  emotions  or  condi¬ 
tions.  From  infancy  no  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to 
have  an  instinctive  feeling  for  time. 

Even  the  deaf  enjoy  music  through  the  rhythmic 
sense.  T  have  myself  played  on  the  piano  for  in¬ 
mates  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  who  with  hands 
on  the  piano  seemed  to  have  their  entire  beings 
swayed  with  the  pulsation  of  the  sound  waves. 
Naturally  they  preferred  music  with  a  strongly  de¬ 
fined  accent.  T  have  played  for  them  to  dance, 
when  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  of  about  fifteen  stood 
with  the  left  hand  on  the  piano,  while  with  the  right 
and  with  one  foot  she  kept  time  for  a  group  of  deaf 
and  dumb  dancers.  They  felt  the  throb  on  the  floor, 
in  the  air,  too,  perhaps,  and  only  from  time  to  time 
glanced  at  the  leader. 

They,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child,  were  moved  by 
the  physical  sense  of  rhythm,  which  is  sensation,  that 


belongs  to  primitive  people  and  gives  rise  to  ins' 
ments  of  percussion.  It  would  be  impossible 
the  deaf  to  use  this  sense,  as  the  healthy  child  r* 
ily  may,  to  build  up  the  mental  sense,  which  is 
crimination,  and  which  leads  to  art  rhythms, 
noblest  achievement  of  man’s  creative  genius.  T1 
art  rhythms  may  be  very  complex,  but  they  i 
readily  be  followed  and  felt.  As  the  mind  of  i 
devised  them,  so  the  mind  of  man  is  capable 
grasping  them,  if  they  be  true  to  life;  that  i: 
they  neither  irritate  nor  violently  disturb  the  i 
mal  rhythm  of  body  and  mind. 


THE  PANTOMIME  AND  ITS  MUSIC. 


BY  WALLACE  SLOAN. 


Many  times  I  have  had  my  pupils  ask  me  ’ 
"Pierrot,”  “Columbine,”  "Pagliaccio”  and  “Harlec 
meant  in  various  pieces  named  after  the  parts  oi 
pantomime.  They  have  invariably  been  intereste 
the  history  of  the  pantomime  and  also  in  the  fact 
the  pantomime  is  similar  in  its  dramatis  persoiu 
the  carnival  and  the  ballet  in  numerous  instances 
Pantomime,  the  art  of  acting  by  gesture  and  f 
expression  is  old — in  fact  very  old.  The  an 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  masters  of  the  art  of  : 
acting.  As  early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  eight* 
century  pantomime  was  known  in  England,  but 
a  story  dissimilar  to  that  which  forms  the  backgr 
of  this  form  of  art. 

Eventually  the  play  came  to  consist  of  a  little  (1 
for  about  seven  principal  characters.  These  wer 
old  man  ( Panteloon ).  his  pretty  daughter  {Cohan 
in  Italian  Colombian),  the  mischievous  servant  o 
old  man  (the  Clown,  known  in  France  as  Piem 
Italy  as  Pagliaccio.  and  in  Germany  as  Hansim 
the  daughter’s  poor  but  devoted  lover  ( Plarlequm ) 
a  rich  and  foolish  suitor  of  the  daughter '(the  /■ 
Lover).  The  father  tries  to  marry  the  daughter  t 
fop  but  a  good  fairy  intervenes  and  transform: 
daughter  and  her  poor  lover  into  C  olumbine  and 
lequin.  An  evil  spirit  turns  the  father  and  the 
chievous  servant  into  Panteloon  and  Clown.  Hurl 
is  dressed  in  a  brilliant  suit  covered  with  cl i an 
shaped  pieces  of  cloth  of  many  colors.  He  carr 
magic  wand  or  bat  which  he  uses  to  waive  asidt 
Acuities.  The  moment  Harlequin  touches  anyone 
the  magic  hat  he  immediately  becomes  master  o 
situation.  Panteloon  is  dressed  as  an  old  man 
long  grey  whiskers.  The  Clown  has  the  conven 
garb  of  white  so  frequently  seen  in  circuses.  In 
modern  pantomimes  the  female  clown  or  Piere 
seen  in  her  pretty  costume  of  white,  dotted  with 
black  polka  dots.  In  the  end  the  good  fairy  i 
the  distracted  lovers,  deposes  the  fop  and  dene 
the  wicked  father  as  all  good  fairies  should  do. 

With  these  few  characters  dozens  of  dilterer 
tertainments  and  situations  have  been  evolved, 
of  the  pantomimes  given  on  the  scale  introduc 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  London  become 
elaborate  spectacles.  Leoncavallo’s  opera  Paglin 
founded  upon  a  plot  in  which  a  troupe  of  tra 
players  are  shown.  Tonio  who  takes  the  part  < 
pagliaccio  or  clown  comes  before  the  curtain 
clown’s  garb  and  sings  the  prologue.  The  plot  < 
play  is,  however,  quite  different  from  the  above, 
are  pantomime  characters  represented  in  the 
pieces  of  Schumann,  Delibes,  Schiitt  and  < 
Among  the  best  known  piano  pieces  inspired  1 
characters  of  the  pantomime  are  The  dozens 
Horvath,  The  Clowns  by  Schytte,  The  Cloze 
Streabbog,  Clozvn  Dance  by  Engelmann,  Coin  mb 
R.  d'Acres,  Columbine  by  Alfred  T.  Silver,  Coin 
Minuet  by  Delahaye,  Harlequin  by  Dewey.  Hoi 
by  Poldini,  Panteloon  and  Mother  Hubbard  by 
mermann.  Pierrots  by  Streabbog,  Harlequin  et  C 
bine  by  Thome,  Serenade  of  Harlequin  by  Lack, 
ette  by  Chaminade,  Carnaval  Mignon  Opus 
Eduard  Schiitt. 


The  instrument  known  to  us  as  Pans  Pipes, 
origin  has  been  so  touchingly  described  1>\  -1 

Barrett  Browning,  was  not  the  invention  of  t 
wood  god  from  whom  it  is  named.  It  >s  no1 
of  Greek  origin.  Tt  is  said  to  have  been  the 
tion  of  Shun,  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  instr 
he  invented  consists  of  sixteen  bamboo  tubes  an 
upon  a  more  or  less  carved  and  ornamente 
or  pedestal.  Its  Chinese  name  is  P’aihsiao. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  VOICE 
TRAINING. 

The  subject  of  voice  culture  is  so 
■dged  about  with  conflicting  theories, 
inions  and  conclusions  that  it  has  come 
be  regarded,  by  the  outside  world  at 
st,  as  altogether  without  system  or 
ler.  Method  is  looked  upon  as  some- 
ng  invented  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
hing  an  excuse  for  tinkering  with 
ces,  as  something  which  may  or  may 
:  bear  a  vital  relation  to  the  subject  of 
,ging,  and  as  something  which  its  in- 
jitor  may  forget  if  he  choose  as  soon 
he  begins  teaching. 

t  must  be  confessed  that  the  vast  ag- 
■gation  of  literature  on  the  voice  tends 
pngly  to  develop  and  perpetuate  such  a 
delusion.  It  justifies  the  remark  re- 
itly  made  by  a  critic  that  “no  one 
dws  anything  about  the  voice  except 
one  who  is  talking.”  Much  reading 
ds  to  mystify  the  inquirer  rather  than 
elucidate  the  subject, 
f  one  would  learn  the  history  of  a  cer- 
n  period  he  may  consult  the  works  of 
the  historians,  and  on  the  funda- 
ntals  at  least  they  are  reasonably  cer- 
t  to  agree,  for  history  is  a  record  of 
urrence,  of  action,  and  is  as  definite 
mathematics.  But  in  consulting  the 
rks  devoted  to  the  voice  he  will  find 

■  such  agreement,  and  if  he  rely  upon 
m  for  a  working  knowledge,  he  may 
1  be  discouraged  and  dismayed  at  the 

’spect. 

But  this  bewilderment  and  mystification 

■  _ 

io  necessary  part  of  voice  culture  and 
y  enters  into  it  where  there  is  an  over- 
duction  of  “method.”  It  is  strange 
t  we  have  not  discovered  long  since 
•  t  these  conflicting  conclusions  arc 
tely  on  matters  that  at  most  have  but 
,  econdary  importance.  Indeed  it  may 
1  be  questioned  if  the  singing  world 
,  lid  not  be  greatly  benefited  by  their 
iplete  elimination.  It  would  be  far 
er  to  do  nothing  with  the  voice  and  de- 
e  the  time  to  teaching  the  pupil  to  sing 
n  to  lead  him  into  the  hopeless  and 
istrous  tangle  of  vocal  mechanics  which 
s  in  rigidity,  self  consciousness  and 
r.  from  which  it  sometimes  takes  years 
free  him.  The  vocal  warfare  is  con- 
d  largely  to  the  mechanism  of  the  in- 
iment,  a  subject  which  concerns  the 
ter  least  of  all  the  thing0  involved. 


laboratory  methods 
I  nd  be  it  further  understood  that  this 
!  9etual  wrangle  about  mechanism  did 
L  originate  in  the  profession  itself,  but 
|  ■  foisted  upon  it  by  a  class  of  men 
[fWri  as  scientific  investigators,  that  is, 
ji  who  do  all  their  work  in  a  physical 
^iratory,  and  write  books  which  they 
;  ect  singing  teachers  to  use.  But  this 
■  ’  is  true  that  the  teachers  who  are 


turning  out  singers  are  not  giving  tiieir 
time  to  laboratory  work,  nor  are  they  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  what  is  going  on  there. 
I  do  aver  that  my  admiration  for  science 
and  scientific  men  is  unbounded,  but  when 
they  attempt  to  bring  art  within  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  scientific  formula  I  rebel.  Garcia 
said  that  the  laryngoscope  was  of  no  use 
to  him  as  a  teacher,  that  its  only  value 
to  him  was  in  verifying  the  conclusions 
lie  had  already  drawn. 

The  singing  teacher  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  learning  to  play  upon  the 
instrument  rather  than  with  its  mechani¬ 
cal  construction,  two  things  which  some 
find  a  difficulty  in  separating. 

The  uselessness  of  eternally  harping  on 
mechanism,  and  the  utter  folly  of  making 
it  an  integral  part  of  vocal  training,  is 
seen  if  one  will  but  remember  that  the 
action  of  the  vocal  cords  is  involuntary. 
They  respond  automatically  to  the  thought 
of  tone,  but  one  cannot  make  their  dif¬ 
ferent  muscles  obey  the  will  and  it  is  well 
that  he  cannot,  for  if  he  could  there  is 
not  a  vocal  organ  in  existence  that  would 
not  be  disorganized  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  Nature  wisely  safeguards  those 
organs  most  closely  associated  with  life 
by  making  them  act  involuntarily.  For 
example :  the  heart,  the  vocal  cords, 
and  essentially  that  of  breathing. 

The  laboratory  reveals  certain  actions 
of  the  vocal  cords  in  phonation.  This 
is  interesting  as  is  the  operation  of  any 
complex  piece  of  machinery.  But  the 
scientific  observer  is  not  responsible  for 
this  action.  He  simply  observes  what  is 
taking  place.  The  vocal  organ  did  the 
same  thing  before  he  observed  it  and  it 
will  continue  equally  well  unobserved. 
Therefore  the  artistic  value  of  this 
formation  is  nil. 


VOICE  CULTURE  NOT  DIFFICULT 
MYSTERIOUS. 

Voice  culture  is  not  difficult  and  un¬ 
certain.  On  the  contrary  it  is  perfectly 
simple.  Any  musician  may  be  a  success¬ 
ful  teacher  of  singing  if  he  will  set  him¬ 
self  right  on  two  or  three  points.  I  use 
the  word  musician  advisedly.  Musical 
sense  is  so  important  in  voice  training 
that  no  amount  of  mechanical  knowledge 
can  take  its  place.  People  with  little  or 
no  musicianship  have  been  known  to 
wrangle  ceaselessly  on  such  point  as 
whether  thyroid  cartilage  should  tip  for¬ 
ward  on  high  tones.  It  is  almost  a  rule 
that  the  less  one  knows  of  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing  the  more  he  concerns  himself  with  the 
mechanism,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
more  one  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  sing¬ 
ing  the  less  he  thinks  about  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  instrument. 


m- 


LAYING  OUT  THE  WORK. 

In  voice  training  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  know  what  demands 
are  made  upon  the  voice  in  order  to  meet 
present  day  requirements.  What  must  the 
singer  be  able  to  do?  What  constitutes 
an  artistic  singer?  Here  is  where  musi¬ 
cianship  enters.  To  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  requires  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
best  music  of  all  times  and  countries. 
Having  this  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  as  to  what 
the  singer  must  be  able  to  do,  and  will 
lay  out  the  work  accordingly. 

To  measure  up  to  the  artistic  standard 
of  today  certain  things  are  expected  of 
the  singer,  and  they  are  things  upon  which 
all  musicians  can  agree  regardless  of 
method.  The  public  is  not  concerned 
with  the  name  of  the  singer’s  method. 
It  only  asks  him  to  “stand  and  deliver”. 
Tf  the  product  is  good  the  method  is  good. 

The  following  must  be  a  part  of  every 
singer’s  equipment : 

1.  An  even  scale  from  top  to  bottom 

OF  THE  VOICE.  No  EVIDENCE  OF  REGISTERS. 

2.  A  PURE  LEGATO  AND  S0STENUT0. 

3.  A  CLEAR,  TELLING  RESONANCE  IN  EVERY 
TONE. 

4.  A  SYMPATHETIC  QUALITY. 

5.  Ample  power. 

6.  Perfect  ease  and  freedom  in  produc¬ 
tion  THROUGHOUT. 

7.  A  PERFECT  SWELL.  THAT  IS,  THE 
ABILITY  TO  GO  FROM  PIANISSIMO  TO  FULL 
VOICE  AND  RETURN  ON  ANY  TONE  IN  THE 
COMPASS  WITHOUT  A  BREAK  AND  WITHOUT 


SACRIFICING  THE  TONE  QUALITY.  WlIAT 
the  or.D  Italians  called  Messa  di  voce. 

8.  The  ability  to  pronounce  distinctly 

AND  WITH  EASE  TO  THE  TOP  OF  THE  VOICE. 

9.  Sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  all 

TECHNICAL  DEMANDS. 

10.  An  EAR  SENSITIVE  TO  THE  FINEST 
SHADES  OF  INTONATION. 

11.  An  artistic  concept  or  musical 

TASTE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  ORDER. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to 
be  accomplished.  This  is  the  model  which 
both  teacher  and  pupil  should  have  in 
mind  and  never  lose  sight  of.  All  teach¬ 
ing  should  be  positive.  That  is,  it  should 
have  a  definite  aim  and  purpose.  Merely 
trying  to  avoid  what  is  wrong  is  negative 
teaching  and  never  produces  anything  of 
value.  Constantly  holding  in  mind  the 
thing  one  is  trying  to  avoid  is  the  worst 
possible  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  one 
goes  about  looking  for  things  to  avoid  he 
can  easily  fill  his  time.  Therefore  keep 
the  model  in  mind  and  forget  its  opposite. 

In  training  the  voice  according  to  the 
model  given  above,  the  teacher,  as  before 
stated,  must  be  clear  on  a  few  points. 
For  example  :  How  much  of  it  is  physical 
and  how  much  is  mental?  What  is  the 
relative  importance  of  physiology  and 
psychology  in  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  ?  Where  shall  physiology  leave  off 
and  psychology  begin?  Learning  to  sing 
is,  in  short,  the  formation  of  certain  han- 
its.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  physical 
habit?  The  problem  will  be  easy  or  diffi¬ 
cult  according  to  the  accuracy  of  one’s 
judgment  in  estimating  these  relationships. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  physical  habit.  Habits  are  mental. 
The  physical  body  is  controlled  by  mental 
impulses,  and  when  a  mental  impulse  has 
been  directed  to  a  part  of  the  body  often 
enough,  the  impulse  and  the  consequent 
physical  action  become  practically  simul¬ 
taneous  and  the  result  is  a  habit — that 
which  seems  to  act  automatically — but  it 
is  the  mental  impulse  that  has  become 
jutomatic.  In  developing  those  things  out¬ 
lined  above  as  a  necessary  equipment  of 
every  singer,  we  shall  see  in  every  in¬ 
stance  it  is  forming  a  habit  of  a  certain 
kind  ,and  that  habits  are  primarily  habits 
of  mind. 


CONFLICTING  HABITS. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  all  habits  were  of 
the  right  sort  there  would  be  nothing  to 
correct  and  the  teacher  would  be  without 
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an  occupation,  but  the  vocal  student  al¬ 
most  invariably  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  conflicting  habits.  Whenever  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  a  tone  he  finds  an 
opposing  force  in  the  nature  of  interfer¬ 
ence  at  the  throat.  With  an  increase  of 
breath  pressure  the  opposition  increases. 
The  higher  lie  sings  the  worse  it  becomes 
and  he  soon  reaches  a  point  where  the 
resistance  is  so  great  that  he  has  not 
sufficient  breath  pressure  to  make  the  or¬ 
gan  vibrate.  He  is  against  a  dead  wall. 
Right  here  we  find  the  great  problem  in 
voice  culture,  namely,  getting  rid  of  re¬ 
sistance. 

RESISTANCE. 

In  the  perfectly  produced  tone  there  is 
no  sense  of  resistance.  There  is  such  a 
balance  of  parts  that  the  feeling  of  resist¬ 
ance  disappears  and  the  tone  seems  to 
sing  itself.  Succeed  in  freeing  the  throat 
from  all  unnecessary  resistance  and  it 
will  require  no  further  attention.  It  is 
over-resistance  which  causes  those  abrupt 
changes  of  mechanism  and  quality  called 
registers.  Getting  rid  of  resistance  is  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  those  troublesome  things. 
The  antidote  for  tension  is  relaxation  and 
relaxation  is  an  act  of  the  will.  When 
free  from  resistance  the  vocal  organ  will 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  tone  qualities 
which  are  good  and  useful  in  expressing 
the  various  feelings  and  sentiments.  How 
are  these  tone  qualities  obtained  ? 

TONE  CONCEPT. 

Tone  quality  does  not  originate  in  the 
vocal  organ  any  more  than  it  docs  in  any 
other  part  of  the  anatomy.  Tone  quality, 
no  less  than  pitch,  is  first  a  mental  crea¬ 
tion.  The  vocal  organ  is  as  ready  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  quality  as  another.  It  does  what 
the  mind  makes  it  do.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  correct  tone  concept.  To  say 
that  every  one  knows  a  good  tone  when 
he  hears  it,  or  that  any  one  can  think  a 
good  tone,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
tiuth.  Beginners  almost  never  have  it, 
and  with  most  vocal  students  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  the  solution-  of  which  requires  two  or 
more  years.  Musical  taste  is  involved  in 
tone  quality  no  less  than  in  interpretation, 
therefore  the  development  of  tone  con¬ 
cept  is  the  process  of  refining  one’s  taste 
until  everything  that  is  coarse,  crude  and 
unsympathetic  is  eliminated.  Here  again 
it  will  he  seen  that  the  work  is  done  on 
the  mentality  of  the  student  rather  than 
on  the  vocal  organ. 

If  we  were  to  take  up  one  by  one  those 
things  which  have  been  mentioned  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  trained  singer — the  even 
scale,  legato,  sostenuto,  resonance,  sym¬ 
pathetic  quality,  power,  the  perfect  swell, 
intelligent  delivery,  sensitive  ear,  artistic 
concept — we  shall  find  that  they  all  are  the 
product  of  mental  habits.  They,  are  hab¬ 
its  of  understanding ■  and  the  singer  will 
never  manifest  them  through  his  voice 
until  they  are  a  part  of  his  mental  equip¬ 
ment.  In  prognosticating  the  future  of  a 
vocal  student  I  should  consider  his  mental 
training  more  important  than  the  size  of 
his  voice. 

It  is  time  to  get  rid  of  the  fallacy  that 
a  good  voice  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  a 
musical  career.  The  foolish  attempt  to 
he  a  successful  singer  without  the  basis 
of  a  good  education  and  general  culture 
is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  fa  1- 
ures.  The  delusion  that  people  sing  by 
the  grace  of  God  and  that  no  mental 
effort  of  their  own  is  necessary  is  still 
harbored  by  many  people  in  and  out  of 
the  profession.  It  should  be  promptly 
destroyed. 

The  young  man  who  is  not  afraid  of 
work  because  he  can  go  asleep  beside  it, 
who  has  no  instinct  or  longing  for  the 
mental  disturbance  involved  in  the  mas- 
f  a  college  curriculum,  fondly  im- 
ihat  he  can  float  away  on  the  wings 
i'e  to  the  land  of  fame,  glory  and 


riches.  The  awakening  from  this  dream 
is  often  sudden  and  fearful. 

VOICE  PRODUCTION. 

The  singing  world  is  in  a  constant  tur¬ 
moil  on  the  subject  of  voice  production. 

It  ranges  from  mild  disagreements  to 
bloodless  carnage  in  which  villification, 
diatribe  and  invective  are  the  weapons, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  tears  and  gen¬ 
eral  distress.  Some  one  makes  up  his 
mind  that  the  vocal  machine  does,  or 
ought  to,  do  certain  things.  He  goes  on 
record  to  that  effect  and  then  devotes  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  proving  that  he  is  right. 

Many  find  it  impossible  to  believe  or 
admit  that  the  vocal  organ  will  do  any¬ 
thing  right  if  it  is  left  alone — a  belief  that 
is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  truth. 

There  is  a  prodigious  travail  about  vo  ce 
placing.  May  we  inquire  what  is  voice 
placing?  Voice  placing  is  learning  how 
to  produce  beautiful  tone.  I  repeat  that 
this  is  not  difficult.  It  is  the  limit  of  ease, 
the  definition  of  simplicity,  if,  one  will  but 
remember,  first,  that  one  must  be  able 
to  hear  the  pure  singing  tone  before  he 
sings  it.  I  refer  to  tone  quality.  The 
pitch  is  taken  for  granted.  One  must 
be  able  to  create  mentally  a  round,  full, 
steady,  rich,  resonant,  sympathetic  tone. 
The  ability  to  do  this  is  usually  the  result 
of  long  experience  with  a  reliable  teacher 
and  a  vast  amount  of  listening  to  the 
best  grade  of  music,  but  it  is  neither  diffi¬ 
cult  nor  uncertain  if  one  is  working  in¬ 
telligently.  Do  not  imagine,  Mr.  Vocal 
Student,  that  two,  three  or  four  year; 
are  necessary  to  train  your  vocal  organ 
That  instrument  is  ready  to  produce  gooc 
tone  to-day,  but  this  time  is  required  to 
develop  your  musical  taste  to  the  point 
that  it  becomes  a  reliable  guide. 

The  next  step  is  to  free  the  throat  from 
all  interference,  from  all  resistance.  This 
should  be  written  in  capitals.  Resistance 
is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  bad 
tone  production  one  hears.  The  action 
of  the  vocal  cords  is  involuntary.  Free 
the  organ  from  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  in¬ 
terference  and  properly  manage  the  breath 
and  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty  in 
placing  the  voice.  By  intrinsic  interfer¬ 
ence  is  meant  interference  inside  of  the 
larynx.  By  extrinsic  interference  is 
meant  interference  from  outside  muscles, 
those  that  control  the  pharynx,  tongue, 
etc. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  pupil 
is  to  be  allowed  to  do  things  in  a  careless, 
indifferent  way.  By  no  means.  There 
will  be  a  multiplicity  of  detail  to  be  looked 
after — mannerisms  to  be  corrected,  habits 
of  various  kinds  to  be  changed,  the  form¬ 
ation  of  vowels  and  consonants,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  attack  and  intonation,  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  and  a  study  of  their 
meanings,  how,  when,  what,  and  how 
much  to  practice,  etc.  These  and  various 
other  things  must  be  carefully  looked 
after  by  the  teacher.  Every  detail  of  the 
student’s  work  must  be  under  his  immed- 
ate  direction,  hut  the  great  fundamentals, 
tone  concept,  musical  taste,  and  freeing 
the  organ  from  resistance  must  at  all 
times  he  kept  in  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground. 

LITERATURE  ON  THE  VOICE. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  vasi 
array  of  books  on  the  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology  and  mechanics  of  the  voice?  Read 
the  best  of  them,  of  course.  The  vocal  in¬ 
strument  is  the  most  wonderful  act  of 
creation  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
whatever  accurate  knowledge  one  can  gair 
of  its  action  will  be  found  interesting 
But  one  must  know  what  to  do  with  such 
knowledge.  He  must  keep  it  in  its  proper 
place  and  not  be  led  astray  by  it. 

Dr.  Thomas  Fillebrown,  in  his  book. 
Resonance  in  Speaking  and  Singing, 
states  what  the  writer  of  this  article  has 


held  to  for  years,  namely,  that  the  process 
of  learning  to  sing  is  "psychologic  rather 
than  physiologic,”  and  if  students  and 
teachers  will  read  more  on  the  psychology 
of  singing  and  less  on  the  physiology  of 
the  vocal  organs  the  effect  on  teaching 
cannot  fail  to  be  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  within  the 
past  fifteen  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  among  the  best  teachers  of  sing¬ 
ing,  away  from  the  purely  mechanical 
phase  of  voice  training.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  training 
of  muscles,  unless  connected  with  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  produce  musical  tone,  is  not  a 
form  of  musical  activity,  and  therefore 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  learning 
to  sing. 

INTERPRETATION. 

On  the  subject  of  interpretation  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion.  All  agree 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  musical  taste,  brains, 
understanding,  hard  work,  wide  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  what  the  world  has  accepted  as 
the  best  in  music,  appropriating  and  mak¬ 
ing  one's  own  the  achievements  of  great 
artists  and  composers,  that  all  of  one’s 
expression  may  be  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  higher  law  of  beauty. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  limit  of  this  paper  has  been 
reached. 


A  COMMON  GROUND. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  words 
mean  the  same  thing  to  all  people  we 
shall  know  the  millenium  is  at  hand. 

Trouble  usually  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  misunderstanding.  People  are  only 
half  as  bad  as  they  think  each  other 
to  be.  Language  is  to  blame,  and  its 
inability  to  express  definite  ideas  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  great  deal  of  rhetorical 
carnage.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
music,  where  there  is  no  fixed  terminol- 
logy,  and  where  terms  are  used  with 
an  extraordinary  and  altogether  un¬ 
necessary  recklessness. 

The  vocal  profession,  in  its  own  de¬ 
fense  and  for  its  own  protection  should 
evolve  a  terminology  sufficiently  exact 
to  enable  it  to  express  its  ideas  with¬ 
out  getting  into  "trouble.  Then  when 
we  have  developed  that  self-control 
which  enables  us  to  suspend  judgment 
until  we  really  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion,  we  shall  begin  to  love  each  other. 

But  if  we  study  the  situation  carefully 
we  shall  find  that  in  vocal  matters  our 
disagreements  are  largely  on  non-essen¬ 
tials.  The  center  of  the  disturbance  is 
usually  among  the  physical  processes. 
We  seem  to  have  a  wolfish  appetite  for 
the  mechanism,  an  insatiable  curiosity 
about  the  works. 

But  the  scientists  themselves  are  still 
in  more  or  less  of  a  muddle  on  vocal 
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matters,  and  probably  will  be  for  some 
time  to  come.  Teachers  are  apt  to  ally 
themselves  with  some  scientific  or  non- 
scientific  investigator,  and  as  the  scien¬ 
tists  themselves  disagree  upon  so  many 
things,  it  forms  the  teachers  into 
schools,  clans,  camps,  etc.,  and  we  find 
them  regarding  each  other  with  suspi¬ 
cion  and  distrust.  Some  time  we  shall 
be  big  enough  to  see  that  these  things 
are  secondary,  that  the  vocal  machinery 
will  work  as  well,  perhaps  better,  if 
we  stop  thinking  about  it,  and  that  upon 
the  really  important  things,  the  musical 
and  artistic  phases  of  singing,  we  cr 
agree. 


can 


the  ear. 

If  a  writer  on  the  voice  assigns  sec¬ 
ond  place  to  vocal  anatomy  and  says 
the  tone  is  the  thing,”  and  that  “if  it 
sounds  right  to  the  trained  ear  it  is 
right,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  draw 
some  one  s  fire  and  hear  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “fanciful,”  ‘imaginative,”  “su¬ 
perficial,”  etc.  Let  us  look  into  this 
matter.  A  brief  inquiry  may  establish 
something. 


Let  us  take  our  anatomy  and  learn 
the  name,  origin,  and  function  of  every 
muscle  and  cartilage  used  in  producing 
a  tone.  We  shall  learn  something 
about  the  crycoid,  thyroid  and  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  a  great  deal  about  in¬ 
trinsic  and  extrinsic  muscles.  We  shall 
go  inside  the  larynx,  and  our  author 
wdl  tell  us  how  the  vocal  cords  vibrate 
in  different  lengths  and  thicknesses  to 
produce  the  different  registers;  that  is, 
ii  he  believes  registers  are  formed  in 
the  larynx.  He  may  tell  us  about  that 
wonderful  little  muscle  that  has  the 
power  of  contracting  in  two  directions 
at  right  angles  with  each  other  at  the 
same  time.  He  will  tell  us  of  the  phar¬ 
ynx,  and  how  it  affects  tone  color,  and 
of  the  cavities  of  the  head,  whether  or 
not  they  have  any  effect  on  tone  plac¬ 
ing  (it  depends  upon  the  author  we  are 
reading),  of  faucus  and  nares,  nasal 
cavities  and  septums,  etc.,  and  by  and 
by  we  shall  understand  all  these  things, 
and  shall  see  that  they  are  beautiful  and 
wonderful,  and  very  interesting. 

Then  we  begin  to  apply  our  scientific 
knowledge  in  teaching.  We  know  just 
how  the  vocal  cords  should  vibrate  for 
a  chest  tone  in  the  female  voice.  We 
know  the  exact  shape  of  the  chink  of 
the  glottis  in  the  middle  register,  and 
the  point  at  which  the  chink  changes  for 
the  head  register.  We  know  this  because 
the  scientist  lias  explained  it  to  us,  and  of 
course  he  knows.  Otherwise  lie  would 
not  be  a  scientist. 

We  know  there  are  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  more  registers  in  the  female  voice, 
the  exact  number  depending  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  scientist  vve  are  following,  and  we 
know  these  registers  are  formed  in  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  or  the  head,  which¬ 
ever  our  author  says  is  right. 

Our  pupil  sings  middle  C.  Here  a  new 
element  is  introduced.  Is  it  a  chest  tone? 
Shall  we  consult  our  favorite  author  to 
find  out?  We  may  commit  to  memory  all 
the  scientific  works  in  the  libraries  and 
still  lie  no  wiser  on  this  particular  point. 
Some  one  will  say,  “Why,  of  course  mid¬ 
dle  C  in  the  female  voice  is  a  chest  tone.” 
Not  necessarily.  A  good  per  cent,  of  so¬ 
pranos  have  no  chest  register  and  never 
will  have  one.  Which  is  it?  Again  some 
one  will  say,  “Every  one  knows  a  chest 
tone  when  he  hears  it.  The  assertion  is 
untrue.  1  here  are  many  beginners  who 
never  heard  the  word  used,  who  do  not 
know  there  are  such  thing's  as  registers, 
and  who  have  no  idea,  when  they  sing  a 
tone,  what  register  it  is  in.  We  know  our 
anatomy  from  cover  to  cover  but  it  can¬ 
not  answer  our  first  question. 


CHEST  TONE. 

I -caving  this  question  unanswered  for 
the  moment  let  us  proceed.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  chest  tone.  The  number 
almost  equals  the  proverbial  fifty-seven. 

I  he  mere  fact  that  it  ig  a  chest  tone  is 
not  the  last  word.  It  may  be  too  thick. 

•  t  uiav  he  too  dark.  It  may  he  too  white. 
It  may  he  throaty.  It  may  be  breathy. 
It  may  he  nasal.  It  may  lie  unsympathetic 
and  altogether  unmusical.  If  we  relied 
upon  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  voice 
we  should  never  know  a  single  one  of 
these  things.  Not  being  able  to  see  the 
mechanism  in  action  all  our  scientific 
knowledge  is  worthless  to  us  in  forming 
e\en  a  mechanical  judgment,  and  a  me¬ 
chanical  judgment  is  the  least  important 
of  all.  In  tile  matter  of  this  middle  C, 
the  highest  judgment  we  are  called  upon 
to  form  is  an  artistic  judgment,  and  an 
artistic  judgment  is  as  different  from  a 
mechanical  judgment  as  black  is  from 
white.  The  only  means  by  which  we  can 
form  an  artistic  judgment  of  this  middle 
h  is  the  ear,  and  it  must  be  the  trained 
car.  I  he  untrained  ear  is  worthless.  The 
trained  ear  means  a  trained  mind,  a  mind 
trained  in  all  the  refinements  of  art  and 
artistic  expression,  a  mind  trained  to 
recognize  all  the  beauty  in  tone  qualities, 
combinations,  progressions  and  forms. 

( hdy  such  an  ear  is  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  worth  anything  to  the  beginner. 

Referring  again  to  tone  production,  I 
should  say  that  tile  tone  might  he  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  and  still  not  satisfy  the 
artistic  sense.  For  example:  The’ tone 
used  in  ordinary  conversation  may  be 
scientifically  produced  but  artistically 
worthless.  It  is  not  the  singing  tone.  The 
singing  tone  is  a  definite  and  distinct  en¬ 
tity  and  is  altogether  unlike  that  used  in 
ordinary  conversation. 

That  the  trained  ear  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  vocal  teaching  ought  not 
to  require  the  support  of  further  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  ear 
that  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
even  as  to  whether  or  not  the  tone  is  pro¬ 
duced  according  to  physical  laws. 

'rhe  vocal  organ  is  capable  of  producing 
m.  almost  infinite  variety  of  tone  colors 
and  qualities.  It  depends  upon  the  taste 
and  intelligence  of  the  individual  direct¬ 
ing  it.  Developing  the  voice  is  not  de¬ 
veloping  the  organ,  but  rather  the  sense 
of  right  direction  of  it.  In  other  words, 
u  is  learning  how  to  play  upon  the  vocal 
instrument. 


FIVE  REGISTERS? 


BY  S.  CAMILLO  ENGEL. 


A  young  singer,  possessor  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  almost  entirely  even,  voice  of  a 
large  range  said  to  a  friend  of  mine: 

It  is  really  remarkable  that  in  spite 
of  my  good  ear  and  in  spite  of  my 
already  two  years’  study  I  cannot  yet 
discover  the  five  different  registers  my 
teacher  tells  me  of,  and  which  he  is 
trying  so  hard  to  equalize.”  This  may 
sound  incredible,  but  is  absolutely  true. 
Hence,  be  just  as  careful  in  the  choice 
of  your  teacher  as  in  that  of  your 
parents,  if  not  more  so.  That  teacher 
may  eventually  succeed  in  the  demarca¬ 
tion  of  the  five  registers  to  that  extent 
that  that  rare  gift  of  nature,  an  almost 
entirely  even  voice,  will  show  up  like 
patchwork. 

But  whilst  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  there  are  bad  teachers— here  I 
cannot  resist  to  quote  some  of  Louis 
Eli  left’s  words,  who  says:  “Every  in¬ 
dividual,  diverted  from  his  own  path 
by  some  bankruptcy,  some  personal 
misfortune  or  natural  defect,  casts  him¬ 
self.  in  despair,  into  the  totally  uncon¬ 
trolled  career  of  a  music  teacher. 

They  are  joined  by  the  incompetent 
musician  himself  as  their  most  danger¬ 
ous  element.  He  may  perhaps  play  the 
flute  m  a  small  orchestra;  but  aside 
from  that,  lie  teaches  singing  or  piano 
playing.”  There  are  also  bad  pupils. 
Such,  for  example,  who,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
teacher's  instruction;  who,  instead  of 
trying  with  all  their  mentality  to  ab¬ 
sorb  what  the  teacher  has  to  say,  are 
more  or  less  wrapped  up  in  themselves 
noticing  with  an  incredible  acuteness 
that  they  are  getting  nervous;  that 
they  have  to  keep  an  engagement;  that 
the  exercises  are  a  bore  and  the  teacher' 
a  drudge. 

Small  wonder  that  so  many  go  from 
studio  to  studio,  changing  teachers  hut 
not  themselves,  which  would  he  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  more  conducive 
to  success. 

No  matter  what  we  want  to  accom¬ 
plish,  we  must  work  hard  for  it,  and 
the  mere  possession  of  a  voice  or  of 
ten  fingers  is  no  guarantee  that  one 
may  become  either  a  Sembrich  or  a 
Paderewski. 
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Editor  for  May,  R.  H.  WOODMAN 


[Raymond  Huntington  Woodman  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  January  18,  1861.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  his  father,  Dudley  Buck  and  Cesar 
Franck  at  Paris.  He  has  held  some  very  im¬ 
portant  posts  as  an  organist.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  organist  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where 
his  services  became  so  famous  that  visiting 
organists  and  choir  directors  rarely  come  to 
New  York  without  attending  the  church. 
Mr  Woodman  has  given  numerous  organ 
recitals  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He 
has  been  the  musical  director  of  the  Packer 
Institute  for  nearly  twenty  years.  His  com¬ 
positions  for  organ  and  voice  have  been 
especially  successful.  -Editor  of  The  etude. j 


A  FEW  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  THE 

SELF-TEACHING  STUDENT. 

For  the  benefit  of  many  aspiring  or¬ 
ganists  who  for  some  reason  or  another 
can  not  place  themselves  under  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher  I  offer  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  suggestions : 

First,  a  fairly  good  piano  technique  is 
indispensable  before  beginning  the  study 
of  the  organ.  The  new  student  of  the 
organ  will  have  quite  enough  to  think  of 
without  watching  his  hands  and  fingers. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  organ  tech¬ 
nique  is  the  movement  of  the  feet  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  hands — of  the  left  hand 
principally.  To  accomplish  this  we  must 
first  get  a  good  pedal  touch.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  rigidity  of  muscle,  and 
at  first  a  somewhat  exaggerated  motion 
should  he  made  in  striking  the  pedal  keys, 
as  follows :  The  student  should  have  a 
bench  of  the  proper  height — from  18)4  to 
21  inches  from  the  top  of  the  middle 
note  of  the  pedal  keyboard. 

The  absolute  height  of  the  bench  can¬ 
not  he  fixed  absolutely  (M.  Guilmant  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  putting 
it  at  19J4  inches),  but  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  length  of  the  player’s  legs. 
Each  student  can  find  his  own  most  satis¬ 
factory  position  after  a  few  weeks  of 
practice. 

At  first  try  the  bench  with  a  height  of 
about  19  inches.  Sit  in  the  middle,  as  far 
forward  as  is  possible  without  losing  the 
feeling  of  security,  and  move  the  bench 
as  far  back  as  possible  and  yet  remain 
within  easy  reach  of  all  the  pedal  keys 
and  all  the  manuals. 

With  the  toe  strike  a  note  on  the  ped¬ 
als,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  heel, 
as  if  about  to  stand  on  tiptoe.  This  ex¬ 
aggerated  movement  should  be  used  for 
all  slow  practice  of  the  pedals  for  some 
weeks. 

Books  of  studies  for  the  pedals  can  lie 
found  in  any  music  store,  and  the  exer¬ 
cises  can  be  practiced  according  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  self-instructing 
student. 

Exercises  with  alternate  toes  should 
predominate  for  some  time  even  after 
the  heel  and  toe  method  is  begun.  The 
heel  touch  is  studied  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  toe  touch — the  toe  should  be  raised 
as  the  heel  is  depressed;  the  ankle  joint 
must  always  be  limber. 

Having  accomplished  the  touch  and  the 
ability  to  play  simple  figures  on  adjacent 
notes,  the  student  must  practice  finding 
notes  in  all  parts  of  the  keyboard  without 
looking  at  his  feet.  First  find  the  wide 
gaps  between  E  flat  and  F  sharp,  B  flat 

i  '  C  sharp,  in  all  the  octaves  of  the 
ird,  and  from  these  find  other  notes 
m  iy.  Do  not  look  at  the  pedals. 


Assuming  that  the  student  can  play 
with  a  good  legato  touch  any  ordinary 
hymn  tune  on  the  manuals  alone,  the 
next  step  is  to  combine  the  hands  and 
feet.  For  this  purpose  scale  practice  with 
manuals  and  pedals  in  contrary  motion 
and  in  thirds  or  sixths  will  be  found  in¬ 
valuable,  and  trios  for  two  manuals  and 
pedal  should  receive  a  large  share  of 
attention. 

Books  of  studies  and  trios  can  be  had 
anywhere,  and  another  convenient  and 
practical  expedient  is  to  play  the  bass  of 
a  hymn  tune  on  the  pedals  and  the  melody 
with  the  left  hand.  The  harmony  will 
sound  pretty  thin  sometimes,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  “pedal  obligato”  is  being  mas¬ 
tered.  After  some  facility  has  been 
gained,  hymn  tunes  and  chorals  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  by  playing  the 
soprano  and  alto  with  the  right  hand,  the 
tenor  part  with  the  left  hand,  and  the 
bass  with  the  feet.  Still  further  use  can 
be  made  of  a  hymn  tune  by  playing  the 
melody  only  with  the  right  hand,  the  alto 
and  tenor  with  the  left  hand,  and  the 
bass  with  the  feet. 

There  are  certain  general  cautions  which 
can  be  given  to  all  students  in  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  their  organ  work: 

1.  Get  your*position  in  the  middle  of  a 
properly  adjusted  bench  and  keep  it.  Do 
not  slide  on  the  bench,  simply  turn.  If 
sliding  is  necessary  to  reach  the  pedals, 
the  bench  is  probably  too  high. 

2.  In  playing  with  both  feet  notes  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  keep  the 
knees  together — use  ankle  touch  without 
the  weight  of  the  leg.  In  playing  notes 
toward  the  ends  of  the  pedal  keyboard, 
let  the  knee  follow  the  foot,  turning  the 
body  as  on  a  pivot. 

3.  Avoid  excessive  “fore-and-aft”  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  feet.  In  deciding  how  to  pedal 
a  passage,  select  that  method  which  will 
keep  the  feet  as  still  as  possible.  If  the 
phrase  begins  with  the  right  foot  in  front 
of  the  left,  try  to  keep  it  so,  until  that 
position  becomes  awkward  or  cramped. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  principle  I 
quote  a  pedal  passage — to  be  played 
vivace,  and  give  two  methods  of  footing: 


At  N.B.  1  it  will  lie  noticed  that  the 
left  foot  has  to  move  forward  and  the 
right  foot  backward.  At  N.B.  2  the  “fore- 
and-aft”  motion  is  in  both  feet  again, 
with  the  following  footing: 


N.  B.  4. 


At  N.B.  3  the  feet  take  a  position  and 
keep  it  until  they  change  it  once  for  all 

at  N.B.  4. 

Although  at  first  glance  the  second  ped¬ 
aling  seems  awkward,  it  will  be  found  far 
more  convenient  and  permit  the  passage 
to  he  played  with  much  more  rapidity 
and  ease. 

4.  Cultivate  a  precise  attack  and  release 
of  notes  and  chords.  Avoid  all  ragged¬ 
ness  of  attack.  Be  rhythmic  in  all  organ 
playing;  even  in  rallentandos  and  accel- 
lerandos  keep  the  “rhythmic  backbone” 
intact. 

5.  When  the  student  is  able  he  should 
begin  the  study  of  the  Eight  Short  Pre¬ 
ludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  get  into  touch  with  some  good 
organ  teacher. 

If  the  student  is  careful  in  his  self- 
study  to  cultivate  the  right  touch,  to  play 
with  precision  and  accuracy  and  rhythm, 
he  can  make  himself  ready  to  continue 
into  more  ambitious  fields  under  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher.  Without  care  and  at¬ 
tention  one  can  fall  into  bad  habits  that 
will  have  to  be  eradicated  before  ad¬ 
vanced  work  can  be  done. 

6.  After  a  composition  has  been  learned 
by  careful  practice  of  phrases  and  periods 
the  student  should  give  himself  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  “practicing  the  performance”  of 
the  piece.  He  should  perform  it  as  a 
whole  before  some  friendly  listeners  if 
possible,  covering  up  such  slips  and  blun¬ 
ders  as  he  may  make,  just  as  he  would 
have  to  do  if  playing  a  performance.  If 
after  several  attempts  at  the  performance 
he  still  blunders  in  certain  places,  it  will 
indicate  the  need  of  more  detail  practice. 

7.  Last  of  all,  hut  perhaps  first  in  im¬ 
portance,  must  be  mentioned  the  power 
of  concentration  of  thought  upon  the 
music.  An  organist  is  called  upon  to  do 
what  no  other  performer  has  to  do — to 
play  upon  strange  instruments,  of  differ¬ 
ent  scale  and  tone  and  action.  This 
necessitates  a  “clear  head”  and  the  power 
of  thought-concentration,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  power  cannot  begin  too 
soon. 


THE  AESTHETICS  OF  THE  CHOIR 
LOFT. 

The  practical  side  of  the  church 
organist’s  work  has  received  greater 
attention  than  the  theoretical  or  aesthet- 
ical  side.  Too  many  organists  and 
ministers,  principally  in  the  so-called 
non-liturgical  churches,  look  upon  the 
church’s  music  as  a  more  or  less 
mechanical  performance  easily  per¬ 
formed  and  requiring  no  special  prep¬ 
aration  on  the  part  of  the  organist. 
The  real  mison-d’ctre  of  church  music 
is  often  forgotten.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
this  to  the  front  in  the  following  articles: 

MUSIC  IN  NON-LITURGICAL  SERVICES. 

Music  as  an  integral  part  of  a  church 
service  has  long  received  recognition 
from  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Greek  Churches;  but  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
so-called  non-liturgical  churches  have 
treated  music  as  anything  more  than 
an  “incident.”  And  even  to-day  many 
non-liturgical  bodies  are  missing  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  for  the  awaken¬ 
ing  and  development  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  by  failing  to  use  church  music  as 
an  assistant  to  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
ister  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

In  the  liturgical  service  the  place 
and  proportion  of  music  in  the  service 
is  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  tradition 
and  use.  In  the  non-liturgical  service 
everything  is  left  to  the  individual 
taste  and  discretion  of  the  minister. 
Bare — and  in  many  cases  powerless — 
is  that  service  if  the  minister  has  no 
music  in  his  soul.  The  late  Rev. 
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rles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  president 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  was 
bably  the  most  potent  influence  that 
country  has  seen  for  the  improve- 
it  of  the  non-liturgical  service  with 
aid  of  music.  During  his  twenty 
-s’  pastorate  of  the  First  Presby- 
an  Church  of  Brooklyn  he  devel- 
■d,  with  the  choir,  a  service  consitl- 
!1  by  many  to  equal  in  beauty  and 
nee  the  best  liturgical  service,  and 
ch,  at  the  same  time,  preserved  the 
;dom  of  what  he  called  “voluntary- 
”  In  the  hope  that  the  words  may 
;h  not  only  organists,  but  ministers, 
that  they  may  stimulate  some  to 
test  thought  on  the  subject,  I  quote 
n  a  partly  forgotten  lecture,  given 
Dr.  Hall  twenty-five  years  ago,  en- 
d  “The  Place  and  Power  of  Music 
he  Non-Liturgical  Service.” 
fter  contrasting  the  liturgical  with 
average  voluntary  service,  Dr.  Hall 
t  on  to  show  how  the  latter  can 
e  the  dignity  of  the  former  and  still 
in  its  characteristic  freedom,  lie 

J  '• 

t  is  my  belief  that  there  are  four 
llamental  laws  which  must  be  con- 
red  and  obeyed  if  the  system  of 
'intaryism  is  to  be  elevated  to  its 
lest  level  of  power  and  beauty, 
laws  are  these:  The  law  of  inten- 
of  intelligibility,  of  unity,  of 
gression.  I  shall  speak  of  these  in 
Session. 

ESERVING  THE  SPIRITUAL  SENSE. 

\rhe  law  of  intention.  By  this  I 
\n  that  each  church  service,  as  it 
poaches,  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  a 
urate,  distinct  occasion,  for  which 
■ial  preparation  is  to  be  made  and 
'ard  which  must  go  forth  a  clear, 
i-cious,  devout  intention.  There  is 
routine  about  voluntaryism.  The 
ister  must  take  into  account  every 
•or  which  can  contribute  to  the 
er  and  completeness  of  the  occa- 
;  his  own  intellectual  and  spiritual 
,jaration  and  another  which,  if  over¬ 
fed,  must  imperil  the  whole  service, 
t  factor  is  the  choir.  Minister  and 
irmaster  must  have  a  conscious 
ual  understanding  of  the  great  end 
>e  reached  in  the  approaching  serv- 
.  When  choirs  are  shut  out  from 
.  law  of  intention  and  are  allowed 
ireparatory  insight  into  the  purpose 
'theme  of  the  service,  they  arc 
ed  at  great  disadvantage;  artist ic- 
H  they  are  maltreated,  and  they  can- 
justly  be  blamed  if  on  the  Lord’s 
their  performances  shock,  by  their 
evancy,  the  spiritual  sense  of  wor¬ 
kers. 

i  he  law  of  intelligibility.  Custom 
bound  most  of  the  non-liturgical 
cites  of  America  to  a  useless  bur- 
commonly  cal  led  the  opening 
|  c.  It  is  the  incubus  of  voluntary- 
because  it  is  out  of  place  and  be- 
■e  it  is  unintelligible.  Much  of  the 
lest  vocal  music  cannot  be  intel- 
>le  unless  the  words  are  placed  be¬ 
ns  in  print.  The  first  step  in 
lienee  to  this  law  should  be  the 
1  abolition  of  the  opening  piece, 
'fitting  the  service  to  begin  with  a 
t>le  organ  voluntary  and  a  prayer 
hymn.  Why?  Because  we  are 
id  of  having  too  much  or  too  elab- 
e  music?  Not  at  all.  In  order  that 
j  may  introduce  the  anthem  in  its 
I >er  place,  and  present  it  to  the 
ij'c  in  an  intelligible  form.  The 
jl'em  is  a  distinct,  magnificent  and 
filly  appropriate  instrument  of  wor- 
t:  'f  it  be  timely  and  intelligible.  It 
'  be  made  timely  by  bringing  it  into 
»  service.  I  would  place  it  imme- 
1  ely  before  the  sermon.  It  can  be 
Ue  intellig.ble  by  printing  the  words 
1] 
i 
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and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.” 

If  printing  of  words  is  not  expedient, 
the  minister  can  read  the  words  before 
the  choir  sings  them.  If,  however,  the 
choir  gives  due  attention  to  enuncia¬ 
tion,  the  words  of  almost  any  anthem 
(unless  it  be  extremely  involved  in  its 
construction)  can  be  understood  by  the 
people. 

Dr.  Hall  continues : 

“The  third  fundamental  law  of  the 
non-liturgical  service  is  the  law  of  unity. 
Within  the  last  fortnight  the  writer 
has  heard  a  phrase  which  he  hoped  to 
hear  no  more.  Being  asked  to  preach 
in  a  certain  place,  a  brother  minister 
said:  ‘You  preach  and  I  will  take  all 
the  preliminary  exercises.’  It  is  that 
conception  of  worship  which  elevates 
the  sermon  into  unbecoming  promi¬ 
nence  and  degrades  the  hymn,  tlte 
anthem,  the  lessons  and  the  prayers, 
with  ‘preliminary  exercises,’  that  has 
given  to  voluntaryism  a  reputation  for 
crudeness  and  lack  of  dignity.  I  wish 
that  in  the  public  worship  of  God  there 
were  no  ‘preliminary  exercises,’  except 
such  as  should  take  place  in  the  min¬ 
ister's  study  and  in  the  choir’s  rehears¬ 
als.  Everything  in  the  service,  from 
the  first  bar  of  the  organ  voluntary  to 
the  last  word  of  the  blessing,  is  full  of 
sacred  meaning  and  part  of  a  sacred 
unity.  Every  word  and  act,  by  min¬ 
ister,  choir,  organist,  people,  should  be 
spoken,  sung  and  offered  as  part  of  the 
great  melody.  And  no  liturgical  serv¬ 
ice  that  ever  existed,  Anglican,  Roman. 
Caesarean,  gives  such  a  sublime  field 
for  unity  as  is  offered  to  us  in  our  own 
beloved  voluntaryism,  when  minister 
and  choir  are  cooperating. 

“We  have  not  to  contend  against  the 
inflexibilities  of  liturgy,  as  life  moves 
on,  bringing  to  us  its  new  experiences, 
visions  of  truth,  conceptions  of  praise, 
visitations  of  sorrow,  our  services  ever 
as  new  as  life,  and,  under  the  law  of 
unity,  each  service  can  be  made  to  ex¬ 
press  the  greatest  and  best  that  God’s 
spirit  has  yet  revealed  to  us.  In  our 
choice  of  hymns  and  anthems,  in  the 
spontaneous  language  of  our  prayers, 
we  can  utter,  as  far  as  human  powers 
can  utter,  the  perpetual  intensity  of 
life. 

AVOIDING  MONOTONY. 

"Last  of  all,  the  fourth  fundamental 
law  of  the  non-liturgical  service  is 
the  lazo  of  progression.  The  unity  of 
which  1  have  just  spoken  is  not  monot¬ 
ony.  The  law  of  progression  saves  us 
from  monotony.  Under  it  the  people 
must  be  lifted  gradually  from  a  calm 
beginning  to  higher,  lively  emotion, 
.'caching  in  due  course  the  splendors 
of  the  anthem  and  culminating  at 
length  in  the  supreme  outburst  of  the 
hymn  after  sermon.  That  is  the  climax 
in  its  proper  time  and  place.  The 
opening  piece  has  been  destroyed  root 
and  branch.  Our  service  has  opened 
calmly  and  sweetly  with  organ  tones 
and  a  quiet,  earnest  invocation,  and  to 
me  the  organ  tone,  when  uttered  by  a 
master  hand,  is  as  truly  God's  worship 
as  is  the  prayer  of  invocation. 

“A  congregational  hymn  awakens  the 
people;  the  prayer  of  general  supplica¬ 
tion  follows;  then  in  strong,  intelligible 
tones  the  anthem  soars  heavenward. 
The  sermon  next  arises  like  one  lift¬ 
ing  up  in  the  midst  the  very  cross  of 
Christ,  and,  having  looked  upon  that, 
if  there  be  any  spiritual  emotion  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  it  must  now  burst 
impetuously  forth,  and  its  proper  ve¬ 
hicle  is  the  great  closing  hymn;  after 
that  the  only  greater  thing  can  be  to 
sink  down  once  more  in  the  act  of 
prayer,  and  while  bowed,  as  at  Christ’s 


feet,  to  receive  in  the  stillness  His  bene¬ 
diction,  then  to  retire,  while  throughout 
the  church  only  the  organ  speaks.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  law  of  pro¬ 
gression  can  be  obeyed  in  this  serv¬ 
ice  without  the  help  of  an  intelligent 
organist  and  a  chorus  choir.  A  pre¬ 
centor,  however  good,  is  but  one  voice, 
nor  can  four  voices  be  adequate  for 
the  broad  and  vast  reserve  powers  re¬ 
quired.  That  closing  hymn  cannot 
rise  to  the  highest  level  of  grandeur 
and  burst  forth  like  a  long-imprisoned 
torrent  unless  behind  the  awakened  and 
uplifted  congregation  is  massed  a  trained 
and  enthusiastic  chorus,  they  themselves 
backed  by  a  broad  and  majestic  organ 
tone.  With  such  an  organ,  such  an 
organist  and  such  a  chorus,  with  a 
minister  cooperating  with  his  choir, 
under  the  four  fundamental  laws  of 
intention,  intelligibility,  unity  and  pro¬ 
gression,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  upon  all,  there  are 
possibilities  of  power  in  voluntaryism 
never  yet  expressed  in  any  liturgy.” — R. 
H untington  Woodman. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PROBLEM. 

Apropos  of  the  writer’s  article,  The' 
r. Esthetics  of  the  Choir  Loft,  a  question 
is  asked  by  a  correspondent  of  a 
musical  journal,  “Flow  can  an  organist 
make  his  music  fit  the  minister’s  ser¬ 
mon  if  the  minister  himself  does  not 
know  his  own  subject  until  forty-eight 
hours  before  he  delivers  the  sermon?” 
With  many  choirs  it  is  doubtless  im¬ 
possible  to  render  an  anthem  with  only 
one  rehearsal.  This  difficulty  can  be 
only  partially  overcome  until  the  choir 
has  a  repertoire  of  anthems  which  can 
be  drawn  upon.  Meanwhile  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  to  keep  in  rehearsal  several 
anthems  on  general  subjects  which 
would  fit  almost  any  service.  One  of 
these  could  be  finished  in  a  short  time, 
and  thus  leave  time  for  preparation  of 
an  anthem  especially  suitable  for  the 
occasion. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  carry 
out  this  principle  of  unity  in  the  serv¬ 
ice,  it  should  be  striven  for;  and,  as  an 
ideal,  always  kept  in  view.  It  is  011131 
by  having  an  ideal  that  we  ever  even 
approach  one.  And  after  a  year  or  two 
of  faithful  rehearsal  almost  any  choir 
will  have  a  number  of  anthems  which 
can  be  repeated  when  occasion  offers. 

I  have  asked  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Oliphant,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Methuen1,  Mass.,  to  «give  his  views 
on  the  organist  as  seen  from  the  pulpit 
of  a  typical  church  in  one  of  the  larger 
towns  of  New  England. 
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THE  ORGANIST  FROM  THE  MIN¬ 
ISTER'S  VIEWPOINT. 


liV  THE  REV.  CHARLES  H.  OLIPHANT. 


How  does  the  church  organist  appear 
from  the  minister’s  point  of  view?  As 
an  accompanist  of  choir  performances 
the  qualifications  of  an  organist  are 
musical  only.  As  such  they  are  hardly 
amenable  to  the  judgment  of  the  min¬ 
ister.  His  estimate  of  such  services 
chiefly  concerns  the  organist  in  the 
selection  of  preludes,  interludes  and 
postludcs,  and  in  the  playing  of  hymn- 
tunes. 

If  any  reader  of  these  lines  has  had 
the  experience  of  a  public  speaker 
when  introduced  to  an  audience  by  a 
chairman  who  halts  at  pronouncing  his 
name  and  is  obliged  to  refresh  his 
menu  ry  by  spelling  it  out  from  the 
program,  he  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  result  is  a  bad  send-off.  The 
speaker  is  reminded  that  his  name  is 
unfamiliar,  at  least  tc  the  one  who 
especially  might  be  supposed  to  know 
at  least  the  rame  of  the  dish  lie  is 
setting  befoie  his  guests.  But  such 
embarrassment  is  personal  and  may  be 
selfish. 

How  much  greater  the  misfortune 
if,  when  having  prepared  himself  to 
lead  the  worship  and  direct  the 
thoughts  of  a  congregation  toward 
God,  the  minister  enters  the  pulpit 
while  the  organ  is  “splitting  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings”  with  a  minuet  or 
two-step  however  disguised  with  a 
churchly  name — and  often  it  is  not  dis¬ 
guised  at  all — as  if  to  suggest  that  the 
people  “dance  before  the  Lord”  instead 
of  “bow  down  before  Him.”  It  mat¬ 
ters  little  what  ecclesiastical  name  be 
given  to  the  prelude — -if  the  organist  s 
feeling  for  the  occasion  and  its  dom¬ 
inant  motive  is  wanting — embarrass¬ 
ment  will  result  as  much  more  serious 
than  the  former  as  the  claims  of  con¬ 
science  and  of  God  are  more  sacred 
than  the  sensitiveness  of  a  speaker  to 
his  own  fame  or  future.  It  is  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  minister  to 
insist  that  the  first  instrumental  procla¬ 
mation  on  Sunday  be  consonant  with 
the  august  duty  of  preparing  mind  and 
heart  for  contrition,  meditation,  in¬ 
struction  and  inspiration  in  divine  and 
unworldly  things.  Reason  about  it  as 
we  may,  it  is  safe,  if  in  doubt,  to  give 
preference  in  the  prelude  to  the  minor 
key,  to  stately  rhythm  and  the  quiet 
and  meditative  themes  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which,  in  improvisation,  the 
late  Dr.  William  Mason  was  such  a 
master  as  a  church  organist. 

There  is  space  for  but  a  word  touch¬ 
ing  the  playing  of  tunes  for  congrega¬ 
tional  singing.  Here  I  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  be  dogmatic,  for  no  precise 
formulae  can  be  written  down.  Some 
organists,  supported  by  a  full-voiced 
and  efficient  choir,  can  easily  carry  the 
congregation  with  them  by  authorita¬ 
tive  and  uncompromising  insistence 
upon  a  correct  tempo.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  time  and 
rhythm  are  not  one  concept,  but  two. 
The  metronome  has  no  tears  in  its 
eyes  nor  tenderness  in  its  voice.  Its 
beats  are  uninfluenced  by  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  a  hymn.  It  has  no  sympathy 
with  human  limitations.  It  waits  for 
no  man.  Of  course,  tunes  should  be 
played  in  time  and  congregations 
taught  to  sing  in  time.  But  the  or¬ 
ganist  should  feel  the  total  rhythm  of 
hymn  and  tune  together.  Tn  other  words, 
he  should  play  the  hymn  as  well  as  the 
turn- —  not  slowing  into  a  doleful  drag 
ntion  of  “sorrow',”  “death,”  etc., 
lie  wont  of  provincial  choirs  in 
certain  stanzas  of  well-known  hymns — 


but  giving  the  congregation  at  least 
“the  ghost  of  a  chance”  to  sing  if 
they  want  to,  and  managing  to  get 
that  glorious  expression  of  soul  which, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  can  be  coaxed 
out  of  them  by  an  organist  who  cares 
for  it  as  something  higher  than  mere 
technical  accuracy.  The  old  tune 
"Dennis”  may  serve  to  illustrate  my 
meaning.  This  tune  is  in  three-fourth 
time — three  quarter-notes  in  a  measure. 
These  notes  are  apparently  of  equal 
value.  Notation,  however,  does  not, 
and  can  not,  express  their  relative  value. 
The  reader  will  see  at  once  that,  as 
adapted  to  the  singing  voice,  one  of 
these  notes,  the  first  in  each  measure, 
greatly  exceeds  the  other  two  in  value, 
and  that  this  disparity  will  vary  to 
some  extent  still  further  according  to 
the  associated  words. 

Such  suggestions  as  I  have  made 
are  based,  of  course,  upon  the  assumed 
recognition  by  every  church  organist 
that  the  musical  service,  no  less  than 
the  sermon,  has  an  object  as  well  as  a 
subject,  and  that  this  object  should  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  at  both  ends 
of  the  church. 


WHAT  IS  INTERNATIONAL 
PITCH? 


BY  F.  C.  N. 


The  difference  of  pitch  which  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to-day 
h;  s  been  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to 
singers,  violinists  and  others  who  are 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  piano. 
It  is  especially  bad  for  wind  instruments 
which  have  to  be  made  for ‘a  certain  pitch 
to  give  proper  intonation.  Musicians  and 
that  instruments  made  in  high  pitch  with 
crooks,  joints  or  slides  for  low  pitch  are 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  when  played 
in  low'  pitch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all 
the  larger  cities  of  America,  international 
pitch  is  almost  universal,  but  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  and  many  of  the  small  towns, 
English  pitch  is  still  in  use.  It  may  be  of 
interest,  however,  to  discover  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  English  pitch  and  inter¬ 
national  pitch. 

According  to  Grove’s  Dictionary,  the 
word  pitch,  in  its  general  sense,  “refers 
to  the  position  of  any  sound  of  the  musi¬ 
cal  scale  of  acuteness  and  gravity,  this  be¬ 
ing  determined  by  the  corresponding  vi¬ 
bration-number.  i.  e..  the  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  per  second  which  w'ill  produce  that 
sound.”  In  other  words,  pitch  is  the 
number  of  vibrations  agreed  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certain  note.  This  would  be  all 
very  well  if  musicians  had  always  agreed 
upon  the  same  number,  but  unfortunately 
this  has  not  been  the  case. 

Tn  early  days  it  was  not  possible  to 
measure  the  vibrations  as  accurately  as 
is  done  to-day,  but  in  the  time  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Schu¬ 
bert,  Weber  and  partly  Spohr,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  and  Rossini,  the  standard  was  gen¬ 
erally  about  515  vibrations  per  second  for 
Middle  C.  About  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  however,  instrument  mak¬ 
ers  began  to  alter  the  pitch  by  increasing 
the  vibrations,  and  thus  producing,  as  they 
believed,  an  increased  brilliancy  of  tone. 
If  you  will  sing  or  play  a  piece  of  music 
half  a  tone  higher  than  the  key  in  which 
it  is  written,  you  will  see  how  this  comes 
about.  The  fashion  of  increasing  the 
pitch  grew'  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
fixed  standard  was  altered  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Opera  House.  London,  in  1878,  to  54.5 
vibrations  for  C.  the  A  below  being  about 
455  vibrations.  This  pitch  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  “English”  pitch,  and 
it  is  also  called  “high”  pitch  and  “con¬ 
cert”  pitch.  It  has  been  very  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  and  used  in  America. 


The  consequence  has  been  very  bad. 
Many  of  the  songs  of  the  early  masters 
produced  quite  a  different  effect  in  the 
higher  pitch  and  in  some  cases  impose 
a  needless  strain  on  the  voice.  In  order 
to  combat  this  tendency  to  increase  the 
pitch,  a  commission  was  appointed  in 
France  to  investigate  the  matter.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  French  physicists  and  musicians,  in¬ 
cluding  Auber,  Halevy,  Berlioz,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Rossini  and  Thomas,  were  engaged 
in  the  work,  and  they  recommended  a 
fixed  standard:  A=435  (C  by  equal  tern- 
perament=517).  This  was  confirmed  by 
law.  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  France 
generally,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
musical  interests  in  that  country. 

This  pitch  was  also  established  by  the 
international  conference  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  Vienna  in  1885,  and  has  now  be¬ 
come  known  as  the  “international”  pitch, 
though  it  is  also  called  “French”  pitch, 
“low”  pitch,  and  “continental”  pitch. 

International  pitch  has  been  adopted  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  all  countries  except  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States,  and  in  both 
these  countries  the  old  “English”  pitch  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  As 
will  be  seen,  international  pitch  is  still 
somewhat  higher  than  that  used  by  the 
early  masters.  The  C  of  Beethoven  was 
about  17  vibrations  lower  than  the  inter¬ 
national,  while  in  the  days  of  Johann  Se¬ 
bastian  Bach  and  Antonius  Stradivarius 
it  was  lower  yet,  being  471,  or  only  13 
vibrations  above  international  B  natural. 


THANKSGIVING  PSALM 

A  Rhythmical  and  Grateful  Chant. 

A  teacher  in  a  Terre  Haute  public 
school  joins  in  the  chorus: 

“Teaching  is  a  business  which  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  brain  and  nerve 
force.  Unless  this  force  is  renewed 
as  fast  as  expended  the  teacher  is  ex¬ 
hausted  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
Many  resort  to  stimulating  tonics  for 
relief. 

“For  3  years  I  struggled  against  al¬ 
most  complete  exhaustion,  getting  what 
relief  1  could  from  doctors’  tonics. 
Then  in  the  spring  of  1903  I  had  an 
attack  of  la  grippe  and  malaria  which 
left  me  too  weak  to  continue  my  work. 
Medicine  failed  to  give  me  any  relief, 
a  change  of  climate  failed.  I  thought 
1  should  never  be  able  to  go  back  in 
school  again. 

“I  ate  enough  food  (the  ordinary 
meals — w'hite  bread,  vegetables,  etc.), 
but  was  hungry  after  meals. 

“I  happened  at  this  time  to  read  an 
article  giving  the  experience  of  another 
teacher  who  had  been  helped  by  Grape- 
Nuts  food.  I  decided  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts  and  cream,  as  an  experiment.  It 
was  a  delightful  experience,  and  con¬ 
tinues  so  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
constant  use. 

“First,  I  noticed  that  I  was  not  hun¬ 
gry  after  meals. 

“In  a  few  days  that  tired  feeling  left 
me,  and  I  felt  fresh  and  bright,  instead 
of  dull  and  sleepy. 

“In  three  months,  more  than  my 
usual  strength  returned,  and  I  had 
gained  15  pounds  in  weight. 

“I  finished  the  year’s  work  without 
any  kind  of  tonics — was  not  absent 
from  duty  even  half  a  day. 

“Am  still  in  the  best  of  health,  with 
all  who  know  me  wondering  at  the 
improvement. 

“I  tell  them  all,  ‘Try  Grape-Nuts!’” 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  "There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest 
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SONGS 

Bohannan,  Jean.  The  Plaidie . $0.5' 

For  medium  or  high  voice. 

Garnett,  Louise  Ayres.  The  Dusty  Miller,  .5 
For  low  or  medium  voice. 

Hazzard,  Kathrine  S.  Lovely  June .  .5 

For  medium  or  low  voice. 

Oberndorfer,  Alfred  A.  Eldorado .  .5 

For  medium  or  low  voice. 

- Fruhling  (Spring) . . 


German  and  English  text.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Heinrich  Heine  by  Shirley 
M.  K.  Gandcll.  A  bright,  simple  order  of 
song,  of  the  German  Folk  song  style.  For 

low  voice. 

- Gestorben  (Lost)...-  .  .5 

German  and  English  text.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Fritz  Erdncr  by  Charles 
Eberhardt.  A  song  of  much  pathos.  For 
low  or  medium  voice. 

-  My  Love’s  Awa’ . 5 

For  low  or  medium  voice. 

P  rice,  Natalie  Whitted.  Four  Songs  or 

Cantillations .  net  ./ 

Patchwork  Ouilt,  Mammy’s  Lullaby.  Mam¬ 
my's  Little  Soldier  Gal,  Sassy  Faced  Sophia. 
Root,  Frederic  W.  Shepherd  Show  Me 

How  to  Go  .  .5 

Poem  by  Rev.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  A  new 
edition  of  this  song  in  the  low  key. 

Scheve,  Edw.  B.  All  Souls  Day.  ...-  ....  ,J 
German  and  English  text.  Translated  from  • 
the  German  of  Hermann  V.  Gilm  by  Peter 
Henry  Thompson.  Violin  obligato  ad  lib 
For  medium  or  high  voice. 

^Vare,  Cora  AVillis.  My  God  I  I  hank  1  hee.  .f 
For  low  or  medium  voice. 

PIANO  SOLOS 

Becker,  Rene  L.  Bal  Masque.  Petits  mor- 

ceaux. 

1.  Marche  des  Pierrots.  Grade  2.... . * 

2.  Les  Tambourins  (Danse  Grazicusc). 

Grade  2-3 .  'A 

3.  Petite  Colombine.  Grade  3 .  2 

Fallberg,  Carl.  Album  Leaf.  Grade  5  ..  .< 

- Etude.  Op.  11,  No.  2,  in  A  major. 

Grade  S  .  . J 

Graded  Studies,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Crosby 

Adams.  Books  2,  3  and  4.  each,  l.( 

Harvey,  Elizabeth  Garnsey.  Boat  Song. 

Grade  4 . . .  j 

- Song.  Grade  3 . i 

- Through  the  Fields.  Grade  4 . ! 

- The  Waves.  Grade  4 .  .! 


Wellesley,  Arthur.  Normandy.  (Dance 

Caprice.)  Grade  3 . < 

Oberndorfer,  Alfred  A.  Idylle.  Op.  5, 
No.  1.  Grade  4 . 


Arabesque.  Op.  5,  No.  2.  Grade  5.. 


$100.00  Prize 

FOR 

Kentucky  State 
University  Song 


THE  Kentucky  State  University  Club  of 
New  York  offers  a  prize  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Dollars  (#100.00)  for  the  best  song 
embodying  the  spirit  of  the  University.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Club  to  secure  a  song  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  students  and  Alumni 
of  the  University,  which  may  be  sung  as  an 
“Alma  Mater.” 

The  conditions  of  he  contest  are  as  follows; 
(1)  The  prize  of  #100.00  will  be  awarded  to 
the  writer  of  the  song  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Club,  is  the  best  submitted, 

(2)  This  contest  isopen  to  anyone, whether 
a  native  of  Kentucky  or  otherwise. 

(3)  Each  song  must  be  complete,  i.  £.,text, 
voice  part  and  piano  accompaniment. 

(4)  The  prize  manuscript,  together  with  all 
rights  pertaining  thereto,  are  to  become  the 
property  of  the  K.  S.  U.  Club  of  New  York  or 
their  assigns. 

(5)  Words  may  be  selected  from  all  sources, 
new  and  old,  but  the  composer  assumesall  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  use  of  same,  and  in  the 
case  of  copyrighted  texts,  written  permission 
must  be  secured  by  the  composers  from  the 
owners  of  said  copyrights.  .  . 

(6)  All  contestants  must  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  K.S.U.  Club  of  New  York  and  it  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  songs  submitted. 

(7)  All  manuscripts  must  be  sent  to 
A.T.  Lewis,  1303  Land  Title  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

(8)  The  contest  closes  August  1st,  1912. 

(9)  The  name  and  full  address  of  the  com¬ 
poser  must  be  written  on  each  manuscript 
submitted. 

Kentucky  State  University  Club  of  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  ELLIS  ) 

H.  C.  ROBINSON  Committee 
A.  T.  LEWIS  j 
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create  a  furore  with  them  with  an  aver¬ 
age  audience. 

USES  OF  THE  LEFT-HAND  PIZZICATO. 

Pizzicato  with  the  left  hand  is  used  for 
passages  of  three  different  kinds;  first, 
where  there  is  a  melody  played  by  the 
how,  with  an  accompaniment  in  pizzicato 
for  the  left  hand,  such  as  follows : 


LEFT-HAND  PIZZICATO. 

N  a  previous  paper  on  the  pizzicato, 
pizzicato  for  the  right  hand  was  cent¬ 
ered.  The  pizzicato  for  the  left  hand 
1  now  be  considered.  For  some  occult 
.son  left-hand  pizzicato  has  a  peculiar 
?ct  on  an  ordinary  audience.  It  “sounds 
d,”  and  to  many  concert-goers  it  seems 
ne  plus  ultra  of  difficulty  for  the  vio- 
although  its  difficulty  is  greatly  over- 
;d.  A  comparativefv  easy  composition 
the  violin,  in  which  a  few  showy,  but 
Hy  easy  passages  for  left-hand  pizzi- 
o  have  been  introduced,  will  usually 
,11  more  applause  and  be  considered 
re  difficult  by  an  ordinary  audience 
n  a  Bach  Prelude  or  a  Handel  Sonata, 
'ough  the  latter  may  be  many  times 
e  difficult. 

.lthough  left-hand  pizzicato  was  not 
nown  before  the  days  of  Paganini, 

•  Italian  wizard  of  the  boy  developed 
ready.  He  created  unbounded  wonder 
applause  by  introducing  into  his  com¬ 
mons  extended  scales  and  runs  in  left- 
d  pizzicato.  He  also  created  a  sensa- 
by  playing  melodies  with  the  bow  and 
ing  an  accompaniment  in  left-hand 
ucato  at  the  same  time.  There  is  little 
pt  that  Paganini  got  many  of  his  ideas 
egard  to  the  pizzicato  from  his  study 
he  gu.tar.  We  are  told  that  from  his 

■  nteenth  to  his  twentieth  year  he  lived 
'three  years  at  the  chateau  of  a  lady 
iigh  rank  in  Italy,  during  which  time 
jlevoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study 
ne  guitar,  which  was  the  lady’s  favor- 
nstrument.  He  has  left  two  sets  of 
■tas,  of  six  each,  his  Op.  2  and  3,  for 
violin  and  guitar,  and  also  composed 

-r  works  for  the  guitar.  The  study  of 
guitar  would  naturally  have  much 
t  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  a  genius 
Paganini,  and  no  doubt  gave  him 
v  ideas  in  developing  left-hand  technic 
he  violin,  including  the  pizzicato, 
diile  P  ganini’s  wonderful  feats  in 
'and  pizzicato,  and  artificial  single 

■  double  harmonics,  created  the  wildest 
isiasm  among  the  multitude,  they  did 
jnd  equal  favor  with  many  violinists 
•gh  rank,  of  which  Spohr  may  be 
1  a*  a  type.  These  artists  consid- 
such  effects  as  trickery  and  charla- 
m,  and  would  haye  none  of  them. 

'2  prejudices  gradually  died  away, 
ver,  and  since  the  time  of  Paganini 
>est  violinists  have  played  his  own 
ositions  and  other  modern  works 
ining  the  left-hand  pizzicato,  arti- 
harmonics,  etc.  A  lingering  rem- 
of  the  prejudice  against  the  left- 
pizzicato  may  nevertheless  be  found 
-  fact  that  very  few  of  the  leading 
concertos  of  the  world  contain  any 
?es  for  left-hand  pizzicato. 


Conservatoire  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
and  still  sells  as  largely  to-day  as  when 
first  written.  This  little  piece  owes  much 
of  its  popularity  to  the  three  bars  of  left- 
hand  pizzicato  chords,  used  as  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  dotted  half  notes  played 
with  the  bow.  This  little  device  is  effect¬ 
ive  and  pleasing,  but  is  absurdly  easy,  as 
easy  in  fact  as  anything  in  the  composi- 
t:on,  and  these  bars  can  be  mastered  by 
any  bright  pupil  in  a  half  hour’s  practice. 
When  played  in  public  by  the  aspiring 
pupil,  however,  it  sounds  difficult  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  members  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  who  do  not  know  violin  technic,  and 
is  considered  a  remarkable  feat  for  a 
young  pupil,  hence  its  popularity.  I  re¬ 
cently  heard  four  young  violinists  discuss¬ 
ing  their  first  appearance  in  public.  Of 
the  four,  three  had  played  the  fifth  Air  of 
Dancla  for  their  debut. 

Other  easy  compositions  which  have 
achieved  popularity  on  account  of  pass¬ 
ages  for  left-hand  pizz  cato  are  the 
Koboldtanz,  the  Elf  entails,  and  several 
studies,  by  Eberhardt,  the  Souvenir  de 
U  ieniawski,  by  Haesehe,  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  i;  leva  l  a .  Venise,  by 

Dancla,  the  Boy  Paganini,  by  Mollen- 
hauer,  and  many  ot'  ers. 


The  Old  Renowned  Violin  House 
AUG.  GEMUNDER  &  SONS 

Makers  of  the  most  famous  Violins 

The  “Gemunder  Art”  Violins 

Endorsed  and  played  by  the  world’s  most 
famous  artists. 

for,CataI°e  No.  2-E  ;  also  No.  3-E  of  Old 
iMddles  and  a  sample  copy  of  The  Violin  World 
and  string  List,  all  free. 

42  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


a  .»■*. 

etc. 


nu  ass*  a-  ; 

Crosses  denote  left  hand  pizz. 


I  LARITY  of  LEFT-HAND  PIZZICATO. 

s  astonishing  what  the  introduction 
cw  passages  in  left-hand  pizzicato 
"ill  do  for  the  popularity  of  a  vio- 
mposition.  Take  the  little  fifth  Ah 
(  Ip.  89,  by  Dancla,  on  which  ninety- 
H>ut  of  a  hundred  juvenile  violinists 
Heir  teeth  for  a  first  solo.  It  is 
;■?.!  lf  any  easy  piece  for  the  violin 
Ddar  style  ever  had  so  large  a  sale 
^  It  was  composed  by  Dancla  for 
;  e  ot  hls  y°ung  pupils  in  the  Paris 


BRILLIANT  SHOW  PIECES. 

Virtuoso  violinists  achieve  many  of  their 
greatest  popular  successes  with  composi¬ 
tions  containing  difficult  passages  in  left- 
hand  pizzicato.  Paganini  had  long,  supple 
lingers,  as  strong  as  steel,  and  possessed 
the  art  of  playing  left-hand  pizzicato  in 
its  highest  perfection.  He  introduced  it 
in  most  of  his  concert  solos  which  have 
keen  published  for  the  violin.  We  find  it 
in  his  I  Palpiti,  Carneval  dc  Venise, 
Witches’  Dance,  and  others.  Sarasate 
was  also  fond  of  using  the  left-hand  piz¬ 
zicato  and  we  find  passages  of  it  in  some 
of  his  Spanish  dances  and  especially  in 
the  Zigeunerweisen  (gypsy  dances).  In 
the  latter  composition,  one  strain  of  the 
Allegro,  a  combination  of  bowing  and 
left-hand  pizzicato,  is  as  brilliant  as  a 
shower  of  multi-colored  sparks,  and  never 
fails  to  make  a  telling  impression  on  an 
audience — indeed  this  one  effective  strain 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  enormous 
popularity  this  composition  has  achieved. 

1  lie  Ronde  des  Lutins,  by  Bazzini,  is 
another  difficult  modern  piece  which  con¬ 
tains  many  effective  passages  for  left-hand 
pizzicato.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
two  violin  compositions  which  are  more 
frequently  played  by  violinists,  who  have 
enough  technic  to  do  them  justice,  than 
the  last  two  named.  The  Witches’  Dance 
of  Paganini  is  also  much  played,  and 
Kubel.k  is  using  I  Palpiti,  by  the  same 
-omposer,  a  great  deal  in  his  present 
American  tour.  Every  little  while  some 
music  critic  discovers,  or  thinks  be  dis¬ 
covers,  that  these  brilliant  show  pieces, 
bristling  with  technical  difficulties,  have 
seen  their  day,  and  that  audiences  are  de¬ 
manding  compositions  which  are  better 
from  a  strictly  artistic  standpoint.  Such 
predictions  about  this  class  of  pieces  have 
been  made  at  frequent  intervals  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  but  the  big  “battle  horses’’ 
are  used  as  much  as  ever,  and  as  “art 
follows  bread,”  it  is  likely  they  will  be 
used  indefinitely,  as  long  as  violinists  can 


In  the  above  passage,  taken  from  Paga¬ 
nini,  the  upper  notes  are  played  with  the 
bow  and  the  lower  with  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  which  are  not  in  use  playing 
the  upper  melody.  The  first  note  G  in  the 
lower  part  is  picked  with  the  third  or 
fourth  finger,  the  next  note  B  is  firmly 
stopped  by  the  second  finger  and  the 
string  picked  with  the  fourth  finger,  the 
third  note  D  (an  open  string)  is  picked 
with  the  third  or  fourth  finger,  etc.  The 
above  is  an  easy  example  of  a  melody 
with  left-hand  pizzicato.  At  his  concerts 
Paganini  often  played  melodies  with  the 
how  with  elaborate  accompaniments  for 
the  left-hand  pizzicato.  Many  of  such 
compositions  are  only  possible  for  a  vio¬ 
linist  with  a  large  hand  and  long  reach, 
for  many  exceptional  fingerings  and  long 
stretches  must  be  made  to  make  the  ac¬ 
companiment  possible.  Occasionally  dou¬ 
ble  stops  are  played,  with  pizzicato  accom¬ 
paniment,  but  in  this  case  only  the  sim¬ 
plest  accompaniment  can  he  arranged 
owing  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  fingers 
are  in  use  for  the  double  stops  played 
with  the  bow. 

COMBINED  BOWING  AND  PIZZICATO. 

The  second  instance  where  left-hand 
pizzicato  is  used  is  in  combination  with 
short  strokes  of  the  how.  The  following 
is  such  a  passage : 

Ex.  2. 

Crosses  denote  left  hand  pizz. 

In  the  above  example,  which  is  a  type 
similar  to  tile  left-hand  pizzicato  passages 
in  Sarasate’s  Zigeunerweisen,  and  many 
compositions  of  the  modern  school,  the 
notes  marked  with  a  cross  are  played 
pizzicato  with  the  left  hand  and  those  not 
so  marked  are  struck  lightly  with  the  bow. 
The  first  note,  G  sharp,  is  struck  with  the 
bow,  and  the  string  is  then  picked  with 
the  second  finger  with  which  the  note  G 
sharp  was  stopped.  This  produces  the 
note  E  (open  string).  For  the  third  and 
fourth  notes,  A  and  F  sharp,  the  third 
and  first  fingers  are  placed  firmly  on  the 
string.  The  note  A  is  struck  by  the  bow, 
and  tile  third  linger  picks  the  string,  and 
as  the  first  finger  is  in  place  on  the  string, 
the  note  F  sharp  is  produced.  In  the  case 
of  the  last  four  notes  only  the  first  one, 

1>,  is  struck  with  the  how;  the  remaining 
notes  are  made  to  sound  hy  picking  the 
string  with  each  successive  finger  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  string.  Before  com¬ 
mencing  these  last  four  notes  the  fotirtn, 
second  and  first  fingers  must  be  placed 
firmly  on  the  E  string.  A  common  fault 
in  playing  passages  of  this  description  is 
to  strike  too  hard  with  the  bow,  or  not 
staccato  enough.  The  how  notes  should 
be  played  with  the  tip  of  the  bow,  up  bow 
usually,  and  must  be  as  staccato  as  pos¬ 
sible;  in  other  words  they  must  sound  as 
short  as  the  pizzicato  notes  themselves, 
otherwise  the  passage  will  sound  clumsy 
and  uneven  and  the  effect  intended  will 
be  lost. 
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B.  PFEIFFER  &  CO. 

220  East  86th  Street  New  York  City 

yld  modern  Violins,  Violas,  Cellos  and  Bo»s. 
1  ested  Strings  of.  superlative  quality.  A  handsome 
leather  string  case  for  pocket  with  every  #1.00  pUr_ 
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Pupils 

Accepted 


In  tr  air  onion  Is  in  «•  •  . 

. . .  jjoio  Violinist 

Violin  technic  and  brilliancy  or  tone  u  Specialty. 

Pupil  or  Jacobson,  Rnurct  and  Carl  Halier 

Artistic  Circulars  Sent  on  Application. 

Address,  Onkeimald  Ave.,  tor.  East  44  Place,  Chicago,  III. 


HARPS  - —  VIOLINS 

For  real  bargains  in  high-grade  single  and  double 
action  harps,  hand-made  violins,  trimmings,  etc. 
write  me.  Exclusive  agencies  placed  with  reliable 
teachers  and  dealers.  Liberal  discounts.  Write 
to-day  for  catalogues. 

.  .,WM/  C*  STAHL,  MANUFACTURER 

|  Milwaukee  -  -  .  Wisconsin 


ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  over  half  a  century 
the  Root  Violins  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  de¬ 
notes  perfection  in  violin 
construction. 

Prices  $5.00 
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Purchasers  may  ex* 
nt  ,  .  change  any  instrument 

at  anj  time  for  n  higher  grade  and  have  full  value  allowed 
s.-ud  fur  handsome  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors— violins 
cmtars,  mandolins  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Kasv  music’ 
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The  Etude  Binder 


It  is  simple  but  complete,  cheap  but 
(Unable,  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 

It  has  a  solid  wooden  back,  which  al 
ways  keeps  it  in  shape,  and  it  does  not 
mutilate  the  contents. 

The  copies  are  instantly  but  securely 
bound  by  the  thin  slats  which  run  the 
length  of  the  periodical,  and  yet  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure. 

Each  Binder  holds  twelve  copies,  or  a 
full  year's  subscription,  of  The  Etude. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00 
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CORDE  DE  LUXE 

The  Best 
Hot  Weather 
Silk 

USED  BY  LEADING  ARTISTS 
15c  Each  $1.50  per  Dozen 

Catalog  of  fine  violins  sent  free 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  -  Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  ETUDE 


HERE  is  a  piano  which,  in  just  one  very 
important  particular,  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  pianos.  It  is  the  one 
piano  that  does  not  have  its  brilliant  notes 
weakened  in  richness  in  order  to  make  them 
even  in  power  with  a  number  of  weaker  notes. 
For  there  are  no  weak  notes  in  this  piano. 
Everyone  is  100%  full,  rich  and  satisfactory. 

HADDORFF 

The  Piano  with  the  “Homo” -Vibrating 
Sounding  Board 

The  Haddorff  specially  constructed  sound¬ 
ing  board  absolutely  assures  each  note  the 
utmost  brilliancy.  The  result  is  that  the 
Haddorff  tone — the  “Homo”-tone  (from  the 
Greek,  meaning  “of  like,  full  tone  throughout”) 
— has  a  wonderful  quality  which  you  must  not 
miss  hearing. 

The  Haddorff  tone  is  recognized  as  also 
being  notably  pure,  sweet  and  of  great  sus¬ 
taining  power.  The  materials,  workmanship, 
scale,  action,  veneers  and  case  designs  are  of 
the  highest  quality  known.  The  “Homo”- 
tone  quality  is  present  in  all  the  Haddorff — 
uprights,  grands  and  player  pianos — and  we 
strongly  advise  your  looking  into  its  merits 
for  whatever  style  you  are  interested  in. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  of  the  Haddorff 
Piano  and  Its  Wonderfully  Rich  Tone 

You  will  surely  want  to  know  more  about 
this  supreme  tone  quality.  It  is  all  explained 
very  clearly  in  our  tasteful  booklet.  Send  this 
coupon  and  become  informed  on  one  big  point 
about  pianos. 

HADDORFF  PIANO  COMPANY 

25  Ethel  Avenue,  Rockford,  Ill. 

— — -  free  booklet  coupon  - - 

HADDORFF  PIANO  COMPANY 

25  Ethel  Ave.,  Rockford,  Ill.  ! 

Send  me  Free  Book  about  the  Haddorke  Piano  , 
and  its  wonderful  “Horno”-tone:  6 

Name .  ••  •• 

Address .  / 

City . / 


SPRINGTIME 

A  SONG  CYCLE  FOE  CHILDREN'S 
VOICES.  WORDS  AND  MUSIC  BY 


MRS.  E.  L.  ASHFORD 

Price,  $ 1. 00 

This  cycle  consists  of  five  very  pretty 
and  well  contrasted  songs,  intended  to  be 
sung  b.v  children’s  voices  in  unison.  As 
the  songs  are  connected  by  interludes,  the 
work  may  be  used  complete,  or  any  of  the 
snugs  may  be  used  separately.  Should  it 
be  deemed  advisable  to  produce  the  cycle 
in  costume  and  with  action,  complete 
directions  are  given  for  this  purpose. 
Both  words  and  music  are  such  as  will 
prove  appealing  and  interesting  to  chil¬ 
dren.  besides  being  of  genuine  artistic 
merit.  'Pile  titles  of  the  songs  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Voice  of  the  South  Wind,”  “Two 
Robins,”  “Buttercups  and  Daisies,” 
“The  Bigotty  Bumble  Bee,”  “Away  to 
the  Woods.”  .  . 

The  songs  are  all  highly  characteristic, 
and  the  accompaniments,  while  admirably 
supporting  the  voices,  ail  are  showy  and 
pleasing. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.  -  Philadelphia 
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Another  example  of  comb.ned  bowing 
and  left-hand  pizzicato  is  where  runs  and 
scale  passages  arc  played,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


In  the  above  all  four  fingers  are  placed 
firmly  on  the  string,  the  first  note,  B,  is 
struck  lightly  with  the  bow  to  get  the 
scale  started,  and  each  finger  is  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  string  in  turn,  picking  the 
string  as  it  is  removed,  and  causing  each 
successive  note  to  sound.  When  the  note 
D  (third  finger  on  A  string)  is  reached, 
it  must  he  struck  with  the  bow,  and  the 
remaining  notes  plucked  from  the  string 
as  was  the  case  on  the  E  string.  The 
rest  of  the  passage  must  be  played  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  bow  striking  the  notes 
G  on  the  D  string  and  C  on  the  G  string 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  rest  of  the  notes 
being  played  pizzicato,  as  above  described. 
It  is  quite  difficult  to  make  some  of  the 
notes  in  these  scale  passages  sound  suf¬ 
ficiently  loud,  owing  to  the  finger  which 
does  the  picking  being  so  close  to  the 
finger  stopping  the  note  to  be  played. 
Where  this  distance  is  only  half  a  tone 
one  requires  the  strongest  fingers  to  make 
much  effect  with  the  pizzicato  note.  The 
string  must  be  pressed  on  the  fingerboard 
with  great  force  by  the  fingers  if  the  notes 
are  to  be  clear.  A  violin  student  with 
short  and  weak  fingers  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  master  scale  work  in  left-hand 
pizzicato. 

A  third  instance  of  where  the  left-hand 
pizzicato  is  used  is  in  the  case  of  isolated 
notes  or  fragmentary  passages  where  the 
pizzicato  can  be  accomplished  with  either 
right  or  left  hand,  but  where  it  contrib¬ 
utes  more  to  the  style,  or  to  the  repose 
of  the  player,  by  playing  it  with  the  left 
hand,  thus  avoiding  the  motions  necessary 
to  get  into  position  for  playing  it  with  the 
right  hand.  Violin  soloists  are  fond  of 
playing  single  notes  or  occasional  chords 
with  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right, 
where  they  can  be  made  just  as  effective, 
as  they  believe  the  effect  created  is  more 
elegant  and  impresses  the  audience  with 
their  proficiency. 

As  any  note  on  the  violin  can  he  played 
pizzicato  with  the  left  hand,  by  putting 
a  finger  on  the  note  to  be  played  and 
plucking  the  string  with  another  finger 
of  the  same  hand,  it  is  evident  that  by  a 
constant  change  of  position,  long  passages 
or  melodies,  if  not  too  rapid,  can  be 
played  by  the  left  hand  alone.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  he  gained  by  such  a  method, 
when  the  right  hand  could  do  it  better, 
it  would  only  he  employed  by  vaudeville 
trick  violinists  or  musical  fakirs.  I  once 
heard  a  South  American  violinist  who 
was  touring  the  United  States  play  for 
an  encore  a  familiar  air  entirely  with  the 
pizzicato  for  the  left  hand  alone.  He 
used  only  the  first  and  third  linger,  the 
first  stopping  the  notes  and  the  third 
plucking  the  strings.  By  hobbling  from 
position  to  position  he  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  all  the  notes  in.  but  although  the  ap¬ 
plause  was  deafening,  the  violinists  in 
the  audience  blushed  to  see  him  descend 
to  such  trickery,  especially  as  his  first 
composition  had  been  played  with  a  good 
deal  of  musical  ability. 

The  left-hand  pizzicato  to  be  legitimate 
should  he  confined  to  passages  where  it 
is  impossible  to  use  the  right  hand,  with 
the  few  exceptions  noted  above. 

Please  mention  THE 


DIVISION  OF  THE  BOW. 

A  correspondent  writes :  “Last  night 
I  went  to  a  concert  where  a  lad3r,  who  has 
a  fairly  good  reputation  as  a  violinist  and 
teacher,  played  several  solos.  She  was  a 
very  temperamental  person  and  expended 
the  greater  part  of  her  temperament  on 
the  first  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  bow. 
The  consequence  was  that  she  either  ‘fiz¬ 
zled  out’  as  her  how-length  shortened  or 
took  a  fresh  bow  often,  with  the  effect  of 
totally  destroying  the  musical  phrase.  The 
habit  was  at  its  worst  when  taking  a  down 
bow,  as  she  would  often  recover  with  an 
up  bow  on  an  insignificant  note,  playing 
it  quickly  with  the  whole  length  of  the 
up  bow,  so  that  it  ‘stuck  out’  with  ludi¬ 
crous  effect.” 

This  is  a  striking  picture  of  what  is  so 
often  heard  in  the  case  of  a  violinist  who 
has  not  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of 
bowing.  If  the  lady’s  shortcomings  were 
not  due  to  stage  fright— for  nervousness 
often  plays  queer  pranks  with  violin  bow¬ 
ing — they  were  due  to  two  conditions; 
either  she  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  to 
know  what  bow  division  to  apply  to  each 
note  or  passage  or  else  her  tone  had  not 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  her 
to  play  with  the  proper  intensity  of  tone 
in  the  various  bow  divisions  used  for  the 
different  passages. 

Spohr  said:  “Bowing  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  violin  playing;”  another  great 
violinist  said,  “The  right  hand  is  the  art¬ 
ist,  the  left  hand  is  the  artisan”— two  great 
sayings  which  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind. 

Our  correspondent  has  placed  his  finger 
on  one  of  the  most  frequent  shortcomings 
of  violin  playing,  the  failure  to  “cut  our 
cloth  according  to  the  coat” — to  adapt  our 
bowing  to  the  passage  to  be  played.  A 
violin  composition  may  be  compared  to  a 
drawing.  In  a  drawing  by  a  good  artist 
every  line  is  of  the  right  length,  thickness 
and  shape  to  convey  his  idea,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  picture  is  like  life  itself.  The 
bungler  has  this  line  too  short,  that  one 
too  long,  here  a  shading  is  too  dark, 
there  too  light,  some  of  the  lines  too  thick, 
others  too  thin.  The  result  is  that  his 
picture  is  crude  and  distorted  and  bears 
little  resemblance  to  what  he  wishes  to 
depict.  In  a  tone  picture  for  the  violin 
each  tone  must,  in  the  same  manner,  he  of 
the  proper  duration  and  intensity,  must 
be  shaded  and  Colored  as  it  should  be. 
Then  it  is  really  an  accurate  tone  pic¬ 
ture,  expressing  what  the  composer  had 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  piece.  You 
will  say  that  it  requires  a  finishe'd  violin¬ 
ist  to  do  all  this.  Indeed  it  does!  Atten¬ 
tion  to  all  these  details  is  what  makes  the 
'  musical  artist.  The  student  and  amateur 
must  try  to  approximate  these  effects  by 
constant  study  of  bowing  and  bow  divi¬ 
sion. 

PROPER  DIVISION  OF  THE  BOW. 

The  proper  division  of  the  how,  the 
amount  of  bow  to  he  given  to  each  note, 
and  the  rules  as  to  where  an  up  or  a  down 
how  should  be  taken  require  much  study. 
An  experienced  violinist  from  long  con¬ 
tinued  study  of  the  best  violin  music 
knows  them  by  instinct ;  the  student  must 
learn  them  by  experience,  by  study  with 
good  teachers,  and  by  the  study  of  stand¬ 
ard'  works  for  the  violin,  which  have 
been  carefully  edited,  bowed,  phrased  and 
fingered  by  eminent  violinists.  These  in¬ 
clude  technical  works,  “methods,”  etudes, 
pieces,  concertos,  etc.  Most  of  the 
“methods”  and  of  the  standard  books  of 
etudes  for  the  violin  have  the  bowing  ac¬ 
curately  marked,  directions  where  up  or 
down  bow  are  to  he  used,  and  directions 
telling  what  division  of  the  how  is  to  he 
used  for  each  passage.  The  great  trouble 
is  that  so  many  pupils,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
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^ORCHESTRAL  HARPS 

. *  The  Accepted  World’s  Standard 

Write  for  beautiful  Catalogue. 
Easy  payments.  We  supply  the  L.S 
Governing  with  Musical  Instrument 


II  I^F  Governm’t  with  Musical  Instrument 

\\Jr  The  Rudolph  WurlitzerCc 

jg  Jg  172  E. 4th,  Cincinnati  34?  S.  Wabash,  Chlca| 
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PIANO  TEACHERS  WANTE1 

One  in  every  city  and  town  to  teach  our  system  of  ragtinp-  a 
popular  music  ;  in  own  home  or  studio — whole  or  part  tin 
Big  inducements  to  right  persons,  whom  we  will  qualify  : 
the  work  free.  Address,  giving  age  and  experience. 

Christensen  School  of  Popular  Music 
Suite  87,  Auditorium  Klilg.  Chleaj 


To  TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS 


Mr.  Dudley  Buck 

announces  a  summer  vocal  course 
commencing  June  1st,  with  special 
rates  for  teachers  and  students  who 
can  only  avail  themselves  of  their 
vacation  time  for  study. 


Carnegie  Hall  New  York  Cit; 


- An  Opportunity — 

To  Purchase  a  Well-knowi 
Conservatory  of  Music 

An  old  and  well-known  successful  Eastern  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  is  offered  for  immediate  sale. 
College  has  been  incorporated  since  1900,  having 
authority  to  grant  certificates,  diplomas  and 
degrees.  Faculty  of  twelve. 

_  includes  two  grand  pianos,  nine  uprights,  ft 

Equipment  Virgil  Claviers;  all  in  first-class  conditii 
Also  use  of  pipe  organ  in  nearby  church.  College  contains  lai 
reception  room,  general  office  and  private  office,  completi 
furnished,  including  mahogany  leather  chairs,  desks,  ty] 
writer,  hooks,  pictures  and  other  necessary  accessories. 

_  .  Ideal  and  desirable,  near  center  of  city  of  01 

Location.  if000,000  population. 

-T-  n  -ij.  containing  23  rooms,  including  the  t 
I  wo  Buildings  0f  !t  college  hall  with  stage  and  sontl 
capacity  for  350  to  400. 

Will  be  sold  with  or  without  the  building. 
Address  “COLLEGE,”  care  of  ;IIE  ETUD 


Your  Complexion  Needs  Protect 


Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud’s 

Oriental  Creai 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

•  Renders  the  skin 
the  softness  of  vel 
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perfect  non-greasy  toilet  cream,  and  positn 
will  not  cause  or  encourage  the  growth  of  b 
which  every  lady  should  guard  against  w 
selecting  a  toilet  preparation.  GOURAU1 

ORIENTAL  CREAM  has  stood  the  tes 
PUBLIC  APPROVAL  FOR  65  YEA1 

the  surest  sign  of  its  harmless  nature.  At 
first-class  druggist  or  department  store. 


Ten  cents  In  stamps  direct  will  bring 
a  book  of 

Gouraud’s  Oriental  Beauty  Leav< 

A  little  book  of  perfumed  powder  leave, 
carry  in  the  purse,  to  use  on  all  occasion, 
quickly  improve  the  complexion.  Tlriy 
very  refreshing. 


FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pro] 

37  Great  Jones  St.  N.  Y.  Cl 
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In  writing  9imply  say:  Mail  me  insurance- 
particulars  for  my  age  as  per  THE 
ETUDE  for  May. 

In  your  letter  be  sure  to  give  : 
i.  Your  Occupation, 
i.  The  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth. 
No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you:  tile 
Postal  Life  employs  no  agents. 


v  many  teachers,  neglect  to  follow  these 
rections.  Every  experienced  teacher  of 


e  violin  knows  how  many  pupils  come 
him  either  self-taught,  or  from  other 
achers,  who  have  acquired  the  distress- 
g  habit  of  playing  in  one  bow  division 
ily,  say  the  lower  half,  or  the  upper  third 
the  middle  third,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
je  other  divisions  of  the  bow. 


'  STUDY  EACH  DIVISION. 

The  pupil  should  be  instructed  in  all 
e  bow  divisions,  whole  bow,  upper 
If,  lower  half,  upper,  middle  and 
wer  third,  point,  frog,  short  staccato 
iwings  in  various  parts  of  the  bow, 

c.  As  each  bow  division  is  taken  up 
is  a  good  plan  to  mark  the  required 
vision  on  the  stick  of  the  bow  with 
alk,  so  that  the  pupil  can  plainly  see 
and  not  over-run  it.  The  first  prac- 
e  should  be  on  the  open  strings,  so 
at  the  pupil  can  watch  the  chalk 
irks,  and  gauge  the  length  of  the 
oke  with  perfect  accuracy.  Many 
ichers  speak  to  their  pupils  about 
actice  with  these  various  bow  divisions, 
t  do  not  see  that  it  is  done.  A  teacher 
11  say:  Play  this  study  at  the  upper 
rd.”  The  pupil  practices  for  a  week 
the  study,  but  he  is  busy  getting  the 

tes  and  the  time,  and  forgets  to  watch 
'■  bow  division.  Sometimes  he  plays 
with  the  upper  half,  sometimes  with 

•  lower  third;  any  place  suffices  so 
it  he  gets  the  notes.  At  the  end  of 

•  week  the  teacher  hurriedly  hears 
■n  play  the  study,  and  may  or  may  not 
nplain  about  the  upper  third  not  hav- 

been  used.  Another  study  is  as- 
ned,  and,  as  before,  the  pupil  suits 
lself  about  what  bow  division  is 

d.  The  teacher  who  produces  really 
)d  pupils  sees  to  it  that  all  his  direc¬ 
ts  are  followed,  and  if  a  study  is  not 
perly  prepared,  it  is  re-assigned, 
vfter  the  ability  to  play  with  a  cer- 
i  bow  division  is  mastered  on  the 
n  string,  fingered  notes  can  be  used 
h  it,  either  studies  or  scales,  and  go- 
I  back  to  the  open  strings  if  the  pupil 

s  to  play  in  the  proper  bow  division, 
such  a  course  were  followed  from 
beginning  we  would  not  hear  so 
'h  slovenly  violin  playing, 
eally  competent  violin  teachers  are 
f  careful  to  instruct  their  pupils  as 
'low  much  and  what  part  of  the  bow 
j  to  be  used  for  the  various  passages 
<he  composition  being  studied,  and 
nark  the  music  in  accordance  with 
,  e  instructions.  In  time  the  student, 

1  the  study  of  good  works  for  the 
n,  where  these  details  are  marked, 
through  the  instructions  of  his 
her,  gains  sufficient  skill  to  apply 
e  principles  to  other  compositions 
'h  are  not  marked. 


One  of  the  commonest  faults  is  where 
most  of  the  bow  is  used  up  on  the  first 
part  of  a  long  note,  leaving  little  or  no 
bow  for  the  last  part.  This  is  due  some 
times  to  the  player  failing  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  bow  the  note  will  take, 
and  at  other  times  through  realizing  that 
the  tone  he  is  producing  is  too  feeble, 
causing  him  to  draw  the  bow  quicker 
to  produce  a  fuller  tone,  and  thus  using 
up  all  the  bow  before  the  end  of  the 
note  is  reached.  Such  a  player  must 
build  up  his  tone  by  slow  practice  on 
long  notes,  so  that  he  can  draw  the  bow 
slowly  and  yet  produce  a  full  tone,  to 
the  very  end  of  the  note  or  phrase. 


SWEATY  FINGERS. 

A  London  physician,  who  has  for 
some  time  made  a  close  study  of  the 
scientific  cause  of  sweaty  fingers  in 
violinists,  has  written  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Strad  magazine,  in  which 
he  states  that  exposure  of  the  hand 
to  the  X-rays  is  a  cure  for  this 
trouble,  which  affects  such  a  large 
number  of  violinists.  He  admits  at 
the  outset  that  medical  science  has,  up 
to  the  present  time,  had  no  reliable 
specific  to  offer  for  the  trouble.  He 
states  that  the  localizing  of  the  per¬ 
spiration  in  the  hands  is  caused  by 
some  fault  in  the  nerves  controlling 
the  little  sweat  glands.  This  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  action  of  the  Rontgen 
rays  which,  however,  must  be  applied 
at  exactly  the  right  strength.  The 
treatment  is  painless.  In  addition  to 
this  treatment  he  advises  steeping  the 
hands  in  hot  water  for  five  or  ten  min¬ 
utes,  followed  by  immersion  for  a 
shorter  period  in  quite  cold  water. 


COFFEE  HURTS 
One  in  Three. 


TONE  PRODUCTION. 

!  often  happens  that  the  student  un- 
tands  well  enough  what  bow  divi- 
to  use  in  playing  a  passage,  but  has 
mastered  tone  production  well 
f?h  to  make  it  effective.  The  nov- 
hight  think,  for  instance,  that  long, 
bowing,  at  the  same  time  produc- 


i  full  tone,  was  the  easiest  of  all. 
j  he  contrary,  it  is  very  difficult,  pro- 
f  a  sonorous  vibrant  tone  of  pure 


,  i  v  *  F  *  c. 

i  y  is  produced,  and  takes  years  of 
i  ice.  .  That  is  why  so  many  eminent 
i  ers  insist  on  their  pupils  practicing 
j  on  long  notes,  counting  ten,  twen- 
[  -(more.  slowly  to  each  note.  In 
i  !ls  lowing  Technic  there  is  an 
consisting  of  forty  notes.  The 
■  is  expected  to  spend  forty  min- 
i  P  aying  this  exercise;  that  is,  at 
!  de  of  a  minute  to  each  note.  While 
* ave  the  patience  to  spend  a  minute 
;  note,  yet  the  principle  is  of  the 
i.est  value. 


It  is  difficult  to  make  people  believe 
that  coffee  is  a  poison  to  at  least  one 
person  out  of  every  three,  but  people 
are  slowly  finding  it  out,  although 
thousands  of  them  suffer  terribly  be¬ 
fore  they  discover  the  fact. 

A  New  York  hotel  man  says:  “Each 
time  after  drinking  coffee  I  became 
restless,  nervous  and  excited,  so  that 
I  was  unable  to  sit  five  minutes  in  one 
place,  was  also  inclined  to  vomit  and 
suffered  from  loss  of  sleep,  which  got 
worse  and  worse. 

“A  lady  said  that  perhaps  coffee  was 
the  cause  of  my  trouble,  and  suggested 
that  I  try  Postum.  I  laughed  at  the 
thought  that  coffee  hurt  me,  but  she 
insisted  so  hard  that  I  finally  had  some 
Postum  made.  I  have  been  using  it  in 
place  of  coffee  ever  since,  for  I  noticed 
that  all  my  former  nervousness  and 
irritation  disappeared.  I  began  to  sleep 
perfectly,  and  the  Postum  tasted  as 
good  or  better  than  the  old  coffee,  so 
what  was  the  use  of  sticking  to  a 
beverage  that  was  injuring  me? 

“One  day  on  an  excursion  up  the 
country  I  remarked  to  a  young  lady 
friend  on  her  greatly  improved  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  explained  that  some 
time  before  she  had  quit  using  coffee 
and  taken  Postum.  She  had  gained  a 
number  of  pounds  and  her  former  pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  heart,  humming  in  the 
ears,  trembling  of  the  hands  and  legs 
and  other  disagreeable  feelings  had 
disappeared.  She  recommended  me  to 
quit  coffee  and  take  Postum  and  was 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  I  had 
already  made  the  change. 

‘  She  said  her  brother  had  also  re 
ceived  great  benefits  from  leaving  off 
coffee  and  taking  on  Postum.”  “There’s 
a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest 
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HANDEL,  GRAND  OPERA  IM¬ 
PRESARIO. 


(Scene:  U.  S.  A.  about  1912.  Music 
room ,  Ben.  Mary.  Bessie  and  Harold 
seated  at  a  table  making  musical  scrap 
books.) 

Ben  ( cutting  out  Handel’s  picture)  :  I 
know  this  chap,  lie's  the  one  played  on  a 
spinet  in  the  garret  and  got  caught  by 
his  cross  old  daddy ! 

Bessie  ( with  superiority)  :  Who 
wouldn’t  know  Handel!  Besides,  his 
father  wasn’t  half  so  cross  as  Beethov¬ 
en’s  ! 

Mary  ( pasting  in  Handel’s  birth  house 
at  Halle)  :  Wonder  what  he  would  have 
been  if  he  hadn’t  caught  on  to  the  tail  of 
his  father’s  coach  that  morning  they  went 
to  court  at  Saxe-Weissenfels? 

Harold  ( waving  the  paste  brush)  :  I 
say — that  duke  was  a  wise  old  party ! 
Just  told  the  father  what  was  what  and 
the  father  was  actually  sensible  enough  to 
let  that  plucky  little  son  of  his  study  with 
the  mouldy  old  organist  at  Halle. 

Bessie  ( pointing  the  scissors  at  Har¬ 
old)  :  Mouldy— indeed !  Zachau  taught  him 
organ,  harpsichord,  violin,  voice,  compo¬ 
sition,  counterpoint;  and,  besides,  Handel 
copied  scores  and  wrote  motets  and  can¬ 
tatas  for  his  weekly  lesson.  ^  ou  couldn  t 
do  that,  Harold  Brown,  in  ten  years! 

Harold  ( thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets ):  I’m  an  American,  see!  That 
sort  of  work’s  old-fashioned— anyway,  it 
just  comes  natural  to  geniuses. 

Mary  ( scornfully )  :  I  guess  a  lazy 
genius  wouldn’t  have  a  tomb  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey;  and  I  guess  people 
wouldn’t  be  standing  at  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  if  work  wasn’t  fashionable! 

Ben:  Well,  it  only  took  him  twenty-four 
days  to  write  The  Messiah ,  anyway!  And 
he  didn’t  even  have  a  musical  ancestor. 

I  wonder  where  music  comes  from? 

(The  Muse  of  Music  enters  unob¬ 
served  and  approaches  the  table)  :  Maybe 
it  comes  from  me;  some  believe  it  does. 

( All  look  around  in  astonishment.) 

Mary  (in  an  audible  zvhisper)  :  It’s 
the  Muse  of  Music;  however  did  she  get 
here ! 

Muse  (smiling)  :  Oh,  I’m  everywhere, 
you  know,  busy  as  can  be  with  all  music 
lovers,  and  especially  fond  of  the  little 
ones  like  you.  You  were  talking  of  Han¬ 
del — how  would  you  like  an  evening  of 
Handel  opera  in  London? 

Bessie  (pushing  aside  the  paste-pot  and 
papers):  Opera!  London!  Why,  Handel 
wrote  church  music  and  he  was  a  Ger¬ 
man. 

Muse  ( seating  herself  at  the  table)  : 
I  see  you  children  know  one-half  of  Han¬ 
del— the  oratorio  half.  That’s  natural 
enough,  because  his  operas  are  now  as 
dead  as  ashes;  I  don’t  suppose  you  could 
imagine  that  stout  bodied  gentleman  you 
have  there  in  your  scrap  book  as  an  agile- 
minded  impresario  like  Hammerstein. 
Searching  and  selecting  singers,  writing 
operas  to  suit  their  voices,  arranging 
stage  effects,  rehearsing  and  directing,  dis¬ 
puting  with  peevish  prima  donnas,  making 
nes  and  losing  them  in  a  fortnight, 
regular  twentieth  century  manager. 

Ben  (with  enthusiasm)  :  That  sounds 


jolly.  I  thought  he  was  poor  and  pitiful 
just  like  the  rest  of  those  German  gen¬ 
iuses  over  there. 

Bessie  (leaning  over  the  table  toivard 
The  Muse  of  Music)  :  I  did,  too— tell 
us — do.  (They  draw  their  chairs  closer.) 

Muse:  Try  to  think  of  the  biggest 
thing  you  can — the  Himalayas,  the  Grand 
Canyon,  or  the  Yellowstone — and  you  will 
get  an  idea  of  Handel.  He  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  man,  with  an  enormous  body,  an 
enormous  mind  that  held  enormous  ideas. 

Unlike  the  silent  Bach  over  in  Leipsic 
who  waited  a  century  for  a  hearing,  Han¬ 
del  lived  in  the  rush  and  whirl  of  excite- 


handel  in  the  dress  he  wore  at  the 

ENGLISH  COURT. 


ment,  writing  music  for  a  fickle  London 
public.  England  was  his  adopted  country, 
you  know ;  there  his  battles  were  fought 
and  his  final  victory  won. 

Mary  ( eagerly )  :  Do  tell  us  how  he 
did  it,  how  he  composed  and  everything; 

I  just  love  composing. 

Muse;  Handel  went  about  composing 
much  as  a  modern  architect  goes  about 
building  a  “sky-scraper;”  erected  a  frame 
and  hung  all  the  tunes  he  could  invent  or 
borrow  about  it.  He  did  colossal  things 
in  a  short  time.  When  inspiration  ceased 
he  took  his  own  earlier  themes  or  stole 
from  others ;  and  who  can  blame  him 
when  he  always  made  them  sound  better? 
When  the  critics  accused  him  of  stealing, 
he  would  say,  “Of  course!  What  of  it? 
The  pig  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  the 
tune,  anyway!” 

Bess  :  Sounds  big  and  independent, 
doesn’t  it? 

Muse:  It  was;  especially  so  in  an  age 
when  artists  lived  as  dependents  to  the 
rich  and  powerful.  Handel  never  bowed 
the  knee  to  his  royal  patrons,  even  when 
conducting  concerts  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  If  the  ladies  of  the  court  talked 
aloud,  he  would  storm  and  rage,  even 
calling  names  and  swearing.  Then  the 


princess  would  say,  “Hush,  hush,  Handel 
is  angry!”  I  have  heard  that  he  shook 
the  singer  Cazzoni  until  her  teeth  chat¬ 
tered,  and  a  basso  profundo  was  thrown 
through  the  window  one  day  for  singing 
off  the  key. 

Mary  (with  a  shudder)  :  My,  I 
wouldn’t  take  lessons  from  him  for  any¬ 
thing  ! 

Muse:  Many  of  the  royal  princesses 
did,  and  even  others  took  advantage  of 
Handel’s  harpsichord  lessons.  The  Han¬ 
del  Suites  were  written  for  his  pupils,  and 
if  we  choose  carefully  we  will  find  that 
many  of  the  Sarabands,  Gavottes,  Pre¬ 
ludes  and  Pavans  breathe  a  fragrance  as 
delicate  as  lavender  that  escapes  from  an 
old  chest. 

Ben  :  Don’t  suppose  princesses  ever 
had  to  play  exercises,  though  1 

Muse:  Yes,  indeed  they  did;  many  of 
Handel’s  harpsichord  pieces  were  written 
merely  for  training  the  fingers.  Handel 
himself  had  a  touch  that  was  as  smooth 
as  velvet.  His  fingers  seemed  to  grow  to 
the  keys ;  so  curved  and  compact  were  they 
when  he  played  that  no  motion  and  scarce¬ 
ly  the  fingers  could  be  discovered.  He 
practiced  incessantly  until  the  keys  of  his 
harpsichord  were  worn  spoon  shaped,  and 
one  of  the  noted  actors  of  the  day  com¬ 
pared  his  hands  to  feet  and  his  fingers  to 
toes. 

Harold  (holding  out  his  hands): 
Feet!  Of  all  things! 

Muse:  Seems  funny  to  us,  doesn’t  it? 
But  maybe  if  we  thought  more  of  a  com¬ 
pact  hand  and  firm  fingers  we  might  Im¬ 
prove  our  legato'  playing  and  get  a  better 
tone.  Try  it.  Handel  played  the  harpsichord 
well,  but  Scarlatti,  the  Italian,  played  it 
better.  Handel’s  only  rival  on  the  organ 
was  Bach,  whom  he  never  met,  though 
they  were  born  just  a  month  apart  and 
the  birth  towns  were  only  a  few  miles 
distant. 

Mary:  Maybe  they  were  jealous. 

Muse:  Bach  always  wanted  to  meet  his 
distinguished  and  much-talked-of  coun¬ 
tryman,  but  perhaps  Handel  didn’t  care, 
and  his  London  residence  made  a  meeting 
impossible  in  later  years.  Let's  return  to 
Signor  Handello,  the  fashionable  impre¬ 
sario  and  writer  of  Italian  opera. 

Bessie:  Oh,  let’s;  I  adore  opera. 
Muse:  When  Handel  arrived,  London 
was  music  mad  over  Italian  opera,  and, 
being  a  shrewd  man  of  affairs,  he  sat  right 
down  and  in  fourteen  days  wrote  an  opera 
and  advertised  it  much  as  we  do  now. 

“RINALDO.  real  trees  and  living  birds 
used  in  Act  II.” 

It  was  an  immense  success,  and  mel¬ 
odies  from  it  were  strummed  on  every 
harpsichord.  Its  catchy  tunes  were 
whistled  up  and  down  the  land,  and  even 
from  that  far  off  day  one  of  them  has 
come  down  to  us — tunes  infinitely  sad 
and  infinitely  beautiful.  (Goes  to  the 
piano,  plays  and  sings  Lascia  ch’io  Pianga. 
“Weeping  Forever.”) 

Mary:  Sounds  teary  and  not  a  bit 
operatic. 

Muse  :  And  would  you  believe  Handel’s 
Largo  to  be  operatic  music?  It  is  from 
the  opera  Serse;  the  song  is  about  “My 
Plane  Tree.”  (Goes  to  the  piano,  plays  and 
sings  the  -Largo.) 

Harold  (puzzled)  :  Seems  all  mixed 
up  with  church  to  me. 

Muse  :  When  Handel  stopped  writing 
operas  and  commenced  writing  oratories 
his  music  didn’t  change;  the  libretto 
changed,  and  that  was  all. 

Ben:  But  what’s  an  oratorio? 

Muse:  For  short,  let’s  call  it  a  sacred 
drama  without  action. 

Bessie:  I  don’t  know  what  a  libretto 
is. 

Mary  :  Why,  you  do,  too.  It’s  the  book 
the  boys  shake  in  your  face  when  you  go 
to  the  opera-house. 

Muse  (smiling)  :  At  fifty-five  Handel 


found  himself  bankrupt,  singers  and  pi 
lie  alike  unfaithful,  and  his  credit* 
clamoring  at  his  heels ;  but  he  didn’t  se 
one  bit  crushed,  for  he  sat  right  do 
again  and  wrote  Saul,  one  of  his  first  o 
tories.  The  people  liked  it,  and  as  H: 
del  was  always  very  practical,  he  wi 
about  setting  more  and  more  Bible  stor 
to  music — Samson,  Judas  Maccabae 
Israel  in  Egypt.  The  Messiah.  So  out 
Handel's  failure  as  an  operatic  imp 
sario  the  English  oratorio  was  born. 

Ben:  Wasn’t  he  plucky,  though,  not 
be  discouraged? 

Muse  (nodding  an  assent  to  Ben): 
want  you  children  to  remember  always  t 
Handel,  the  German,  created  the  Engl 
oratorio,  and  for  more  than  a  century  ; 
a  half  English  music  has  been  keyed  tc 
and  many  believe  that  the  progress 
English  music  has  been  checked  by  it 

Bessie:  But  why — isn’t  The  Mess 
awfully  great? 

Muse:  Yes,  and  after  all  is  said, 
dears,  if  English  music  had  to  bear 
stamp  of  a  foreigner,  it  seems  a  rat 
fortunate  thing  that  so  mighty  a  w 
as  The  Messiah  should  be  the  choice 
the  people. 

And  here  is  that  marconigram  I  h 
kept  in  my  pocket  all  this  time  (Re 
from  a  paper)  ; 


“25  Brook  Street,  Londo: 
“Box  reserved  for  you  and  party 
Amadigi  Thursday.  Tell  children  that  t 
tain  in  Act  I  is  genuine,  flowers  real 
birds  alive. — Georg  Handel." 


Shall  we  accept? 

Harold;  Well,  I  should  say— yes! 
Muse  (rising)  :  Come,  then,  then 
no  time  to  lose. 

(All  hurry  into  traveling  dress  and 
out.) 

Questions  to  Answer. 

What  is  an  impresario? 

Who  is  Hammerstein? 

Who  was  Scarlatti? 

What  is  an  oratorio? 

Who  wrote  oratorios  beside  Hande 
What  is  a  Saraband?  A  Pavan? 
Have  you  heard  The  Messiah ? 


HANDEL  PROGRAM. 

Harmonious  Blacksmith  (duet) 

(Etude,  Nov.,  19 
Saraband  in  D  Minor. 

Hallelujah  Chorus  (piano  arrangemer 
Largo  (duet)  (Etude,  19 

Passacaglia  in  G  Minor. 

Gavotte  in  B  Flat  (Etude.  15 

Weeping  Forever  (song)  (Etude,  15 
Prelude  from  Suite  No.  14  (Etude,  IS 
Dead  March  (from  Saul). 

Gigue  in  D  Minor. 


’’hurry  up.  dick,  or  we’ll  be  late 

THAT  MUSIC  LESSON.”  . 
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Publisher’s  Notes 


A  Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 


Right  Business  Previous  to  about 
tipment.  twenty-five  years 

ago  some  musi- 
s  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  cuffi¬ 
ng  a  kind  of  "artistic  abandon”  in 
r  surroundings  which  they  imagined 
something  to  do  with  their  in- 
ation.  A  studio  littered  up  like  a 
:-shop,  ancient  smoking  jackets,  ab- 
e  of  systematic  accounts,  a  limited 
action  of  dog-eared  music  and 
y  furnishings  designed  to  give  their 
ios  the  quiet  suggestion  of  refined 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  old- 
musician’s  stock  in  trade, 
deed,  all  those  rag-tag  accessories 
ted  as  necessary  to  him  as  did  his 
o  and  his  metronome.  Now  they 
all  gone,  along  with  the  leeches  of 
(doctors  and  the  powdered  peruques 
he  lawyers.  The  awful  ogre  of 
ness  methods  has  entered  and  the 
ern  music  studio  is  very  much  like 
office  of  the  lawyer,  the  dentist  or 
physician.  Has  music  thereby  lost 
of  its  charm — its  romance?  Has 
cthing  of  the  beauty  of  the  art 
purloined  along  with  the  pic- 
iqueness  of  dirt  and  seediness.  By 
neans.  The  result  has  been  more 
better  musical  effort,  absence  of 
e  in  time  and  the  general  elevation 
te  profession  of  music  teaching, 
le  teacher  of  to-day  takes  a  pride 
aving  his  business  equipment  of 
very  best.  If  he  can.  he  owns  a 
writer.  He  avails  himself  of  every 
less  device  which  may  help  to  save 
irecious  time  at  the  lesson.  He 
s  his  accounts  by  modern  methods 
lgh  the  means  of  the  various  busi- 
helps  which  are  published  espe- 
'  for  his  use.  He  knows  that  the 
e  to  have  a  large  collection  of 
jsary  standard  pieces  of  music  and 
ard  musical  books  on  hand  means 
his  pupils  may  go  to  the  teacher 
does  keep  such  a  stock. 

>m  long  experience  he  places  a 
value  upon  keeping  his  materials 
for  immediate  reference.  What 
1  the  scientific  world  think  of  a 
riologist  who  had  to  search  for 
through  tubes  to  locate  a  partic- 
mlture?  What  does  the  business 
think  of  the  musician  who  has  to 
his  time  hunting  for  music  which 
d  be  “at  his  finger’s  ends.”  Th  ere 
excuse  for  the  old-fashioned  "all 
heap"  method  of  keeping  music, 
lent  cabinets  with  regular  filing 
ns  properly  classified  may  be 
it  very  reasonably.  Most  careful 
-rs  keep  their  music  stock 


that  we  have  to  mention  at  the  present 
time  are  some  novelties  in  jewelry  and 
a  single  medal  design  which  is  made 
in  gold  of  a  substantial  weight,  en¬ 
graved  to  order  for  $5.00  each,  or  the 
same  in  silver  for  $3.00  each. 

Our  "Music  Teachers’  Hand  Book,” 
including  all  of  the  above,  thoroughly 
explained,  and  a  great  deal  more,  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will  ask 
for  it. 


New  Music 
In  Summer. 


business  man  who  patronizes  him. 
The  right  business  equipment  for  the 
musician  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
personal  importance  to  him. 

Commencement  We  have  already 

Music.  sent  out  an  enor¬ 

mous  number  of 
school  and  college  “Commencement 
Music”  selections  and  a  great  many  in¬ 
stitutions  are  supplied,  but  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  music  for  this  occa¬ 
sion  in  great  variety,  and  those  having 
such  matters  in  charge  are  invited  to 
write  us  for  an  assortment  from 
which  to  make  up  their  musical  pro¬ 
grams.  We  have  practically  every¬ 
thing  necessary — vocal  music  for  all 
combinations  of  voices,  two  parts,  three 
parts,  four  parts,  also  instrumental  ar¬ 
rangements  and  combinations  of  great 
variety.  Let  us  know  what  you  wish  to 
do,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  supply 
suitable  music. 


Mahy  teachers 
continue  their 
work  all  summer, 
and  are  consequently  in  need  of  new 
and  fresh  teaching  pieces.  Our  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  packages  of  new  music 
are  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the 
usual  teaching  season,  but  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  out  monthly  novelties 
on  the  same  terms,  and  all  teachers  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  plan 
will  be  cheerfully  accommodated.  A 
postal  card  request  to  continue  send¬ 
ing  the  NOVELTIES  is  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Even  those  who  do  not  teach 
in  summer  should  find  the  plan  of  value 
and  assistance  in  selecting  pieces  for 
the  next  season’s  work.  The  whole 
scheme  of  MONTHLY  NOVELTIES 
is  extremely  liberal,  and  there  is  no 
obligation  to  buy,  the  only  certain  ex¬ 
pense  being  a  nominal  amount  for 
postage. 


Returning  “On 
Sale”  Music. 


Seasonable  Needs  We  have  a  num- 

for  the  Music  her  of  articles  in 

Teacher.  our  list  in  the 

“Music  Teachers’ 
Hand  Book  which  are  useful  to  music 
teachers  and  professionals  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year— that  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  term  and  just  before  commence¬ 
ment  time.  We  refer  to  diplomas. 
We  have  blank  diplomas  selling  for  15 
cents  and  25  cents  each,  according  to 
their  quality,  both  21  x  16  inches  in 
size.  We  have  the  same  with  a 
“Course  of  Study”  engraving  upon  it 
for  50  cents.  We  have  a  Certificate  of 
Award,  12x9  inches  in  size,  with  or 
without  "Course  of  Study”  printing, 
retailing  at  5  cents  each,  and  the  same 
on  larger  paper  for  10  cents  each.  The 
Course  of  Study  printing  is  as  follows: 
"This  is  to  Certify  that  -  has 


completed  in  a  creditable  manner  a 
course  in  -  Music  as  follows 


-.  In  testimony  whereof,  etc. 


m 


^  wrappers,  just  as  it  is  kept  in  a 
store.  If  the  music  is  valuable 


music  dealer  before  it  is  bought, 
[  ;ely  represents  a  money  value 
i  it  is  bought,  and  deserves  careful 
fvation. 

i  musician  to-day  keeps  his  eyes 
Hor  all  kinds  of  new  music  and 
Books,  and  sees  to  it  that  these 
ilded  to  his  collection  at  once, 
s  his  piano  tuned  frequently,  and 
cps  his  studio  as  neat  as  the 
»'s  office  or  the  surgeon’s  operat- 
: om-  These  things  have  won  him 
,  spect  of  his  colleagues  in  other 
! S10ns  and  the  admiration  of  the 


Signed  by  the  Teacher.” 

Blank  program  forms  are  useful.  We 
carry  two  forms,  each  consisting  of  a 
four-page  folder  on  thick,  good  quality 
paper,  title  page  in  two  colors;  one 
form  reading  “Recital  by  the  Pupils 
of  ’  and  the  other  “Concert  by  the 
Pupils  of.”  The  two  inner  pages  are 
blank,  upon  which  is  to  be  written  or 
printed  the  program  list,  and  the  price, 
considering  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
small  advertisement  of  The  Etude  on 
the  fourth  page,  is  less  than  cost  of 
production,  50  cents  per  hundred.  Send 
for  free  sample. 

We  have  a  Musical  Prize  Card,  be¬ 
ing  a  card  6j/2x4j/2  inches  in  size  and 
containing  eight  small  steel  engravings 
of  the  great  masters,  price  10  cents. 
In  this  same  connection  we  have  a  set 
of  Reward  Cards,  14  cards,  the  size 
of  a  postal,  each  one  devoted  to  a 
composer,  giving  portrait,  birthplace, 
biography,  facsimile  manuscript  and 
autograph  on  each,  50  cents  for  the  set, 
including  one  of  the  prize  cards. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  •  about  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  prominent  firm  of 
jewelers  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
us  to  furnish  a  catalogue  of  emblems 
for  music  classes,  societies,  etc.  All 


During  the  early 
summer  months 
we  expect  the 
return  of  any  part  of  the  season’s  “ON 
SALE  music  that  has  not  been  used 
or  sold.  All  such  returns  should  be 
wrapped  securely,  the  sender’s  name 
and  address  plainly  written  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  then  addressed  and  forwarded 
to  us  by  the  cheapest  way — by  mail,  if 
weighing  less  than  four  pounds,  or,  if 
heavier,  by  prepaid  express  at  PRINT¬ 
ED  MATTER  RATES  (on  request  we 
supply  a  special  prepaid  express  label 
for  this  purpose).  Very  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  from  distant  points  in  particular, 
should  be  sent  by  freight  also  prepaid 
to  destination.  It  is  always  of  prime 
importance  that  the  SENDER’S 
NAME  AND  ADDRESS  be  written  or 
marked  on  the  outside  of  all  parcels 
or  boxes;  every  season  we  temporarily 
lose  the  good  will  of  many  patrons 
who  fail  to  receive  credit  for  returned 
goods,  but  the  cause  is  invariably  the 
same:  No  name  or  address  on  the  pack¬ 
age,  and  hence  our  inability  to  iden¬ 
tify;  this  leads  to  an  accumulation  of 
“No  Name”  credits,  each  representing 
more  or  less  worry  and  trouble  for  all 
concerned.  Therefore,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  reminding  patrons  of  this  very 
necessary  observance,  the  placing  of  the 
sender's  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON 
ALL  PACKAGES  of  any  kind  sent  to 
us.  All  accepted  returns  are  promptly 
credited  and  the  amounts  deducted 
from  the  “ON  SALE”  accounts.  Com¬ 
plete  settlements  of  all  balances  are 
expected  in  June  or  July. 


New  Parlor 
Album. 


Grand  Valse  De 
Concert,  Op.  88 
By  Maurice 
Moszkowski. 


We  announced  in 
the  last  issue  of 
this  journal  a 
new  waltz  by 
Moszkowski. 
This  waltz  will  be  issued  by  us  for  the 
first  time  in  any  country.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  of  this  waltz  appears  in  this 
issue  on  the  page  with  Publisher’s 
Notes.  The  work  is  one  that  will  be 
played  by  a  great  many  of  the  most 
eminent  pianists  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
work  that  will  take  rank  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Rhapsody  of  Liszt  and  the  other 
popular  waltzes  of  Moszkowski.  Pian¬ 
ists  who  are  seeking  something  new, 
that  will  repay  them  for  study,  will  do 
well  to  investigate  this  new  waltz. 


The  “On  Sale  Plan”  We  are  just  as 

In  Summer.  well  equipped  at 

this  season  as 
during  the  winter  to  make  up  and  send 
out  the  usual  assortments  of  teaching 
pieces,  studies,  etc.,  and  to  patrons 
whose  wants  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  monthly  packages  we  will  gladly 
send  "ON  SALE”  packages  containing 
sufficient  material  for  a  full  summer’s 
work  or  for  a  longer  period  if  required. 

Vocal  Studies.  These  vocal 

By  H.  W.  Petrie.  studies  are  al¬ 

most  ready  to  de¬ 
liver,  but  we  shall  continue  the  offer 
during  the  present  month.  The  work 
has  been  somewhat  delayed  on  account 
of  words  being  added  to  each  study, 
making  them  of  additional  value.  Some 
of  the  good  features  of  this  work  are 
the  following:  They  are  written  in  a 
pleasing,  melodic  manner  by  one  who 
understands  the  voice  and  one  who  has 
originality  and  invention.  The  accom¬ 
paniments  are  not  difficult  and  are  kept 
down  so  that  they  will  be  within  the 
grasp  of  the  average  vocal  student. 
They  are  written  for  the  use  of  the 
medium  voice.  They  are  in  about 
Grade  4  or  5  in  the  scale  of  10.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  voice  would 
do  well  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  work 
this  month.  Our  special  offer  price  is 
only  25  cents,  which  will  no  doubt  ex¬ 
pire  with  this  issue. 

This  New  Parlor 
Album  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced  tow  ard 
completion.  The  pieces  in  this  volume 
will  comprise  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
catalogue  of  late  ■  years,  that  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  parlor  or  for  recital  work. 
A  great  many  of  these  pieces  will  be 
those  that  have  already  appeared  in 
back  issues  of  The  Etude. 

Our  introductory  price  for  this 
month  is  but  20c.  postpaid. 

A  New  Compre-  A  scale  book  0,1 
hensive  Scale  and  f!ew  an<^  unusual 
Arpeggio  Book.  lines,  and  yet  so 
much  in  accord 
with  the  practical  everyday  material 
needed  by  the  teacher,  cannot  fail  to 
attract  wide  attention  in  the  musical 
educational  world.  Such  a  work  is  the 
forthcoming  “Mastering  the  Scales  and 
Arpeggios.”  by  James  Francis  Cooke. 
The  writer  has  been  engaged  upon  this 
work  continuously  for  over  seven 
years.  The  book  will  contain  all  the 
best  ideas  in  the  standard  scale  books, 
but  will  be  vastly  more  comprehensive 
and  explicit.  It  starts  the  pupil  much 
in  advance  of  the  ordinary  scale  book 
in  that  by  the  time  the  pupil  is  ready 
to  take  up  the  regular  scales  with  the 
customary  fingering  he  has  had  an  ex¬ 
haustive  theoretical  and  practical  drill 
in  learning  the  keys  and  signatures. 
Much  of  this  is  accomplished  by  exer¬ 
cises  which  have  the  merit  of  real  in¬ 
ventions,  although  they  are  so  simple 
that  they  may  be  employed  by  any 
teacher  with  any  method  without  pre¬ 
vious  study.  All  the  standard  major 
and  minor  scales  are  given  in  the  forms 
most  generally  used  by  teachers.  The 
later  sections  of  the  book  give  exer¬ 
cises  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  may 
readily  develop  a  speed  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  more  notes  a  minute.  Finally 
there  will  be  an  appendix  which  will 
contain  historical  and  theoretical  infor¬ 
mation  designed  to  answer  the  hundred 
and  one  inquiries  about  major,  minor, 
harmonic,  normal,  melodic,  mixed,  etc. 
The  last  section  is  devoted  to  the  Ar¬ 
peggios.  All  the  descriptive  notes  are 
characterized  by  the  same  gift  of  mak 
ing  technical  subjects  perfectly  simple 
and  interesting,  which  marks  the  same 
writer’s  very  successful  “Standard  His¬ 
tory  of  Music.”  Before  the  date  of 
publication  our  readers  may  have  an 
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Technical  Exercises 
in  a  Musical 
Setting.  By  Carl 
A.  Preyer. 


opportunity  of  securing  this  work  by 
sending  us  in  advance  30  cents.  This 
offer  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
book  is  published.  It  is  made  solely 
for  introductory  purposes,  and  merely 
covers  cost  of  making  the  book. 

This  important 
technical  work 
for  piano  by  the 
well-known  tech¬ 
nician,  Carl  A. 
Preyer,  will  be  issued  by  this  house. 
His  “Six  Octave  Studies”  are  almost 
universally  known.  This  work  is  an 
original  one  and  covers  a  field  in  the 
technical  world  not  heretofore  over¬ 
crowded.  There  is  a  blending  of  the 
technical  with  the  musical  that  will 
make  the  work  acceptable  to  all  pian¬ 
ists.  The  grade  of  the  work  is  some¬ 
what  the  same  as  Pischna’s  Studies  and 
would  range  from  five  to  seven  in  the 
scale  of  ten.  A  number  of  the  studies 
are  taken  through  all  the  keys.  Each 
particular  study  is  an  exercise  in  a 
special  difficulty.  Thus,  No.  11  is  a 
wrist  study,  No.  13  is  a  chord  study, 
No.  19  is  a  scale  study,  No.  20  is  a 
chromatic  study,  etc.  The  work  will 
contain  about  20  pages.  The  work  is  a 
serious  one  by  a  mature  musician  and 
will  be  a  positive  edition  to  our  teach¬ 
ing  material  along  the  upper  grades. 

This  work  is  now  in  process  of  en¬ 
graving  and  will  be  issued  in  a  short 
time.  Our  price  in  advance  of  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  35  cents  postpaid. 

„  ,  „  ,.  This  work  is  now 

Maybells,  Op.  44. 

By  F.  Spindler. 


hereby  withdrawn. 


ready  and  the 
special  offer  is 
This  set  of  one- 


page  pieces,  published  complete  in  one 
volume,  is  very  popular  with  teachers. 
Young  students  gain  much  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit  from  playing  these  pieces. 
Our  new  edition  is  a  very  fine  one, 
carefully  edited  and  revised.  It  is  one 
of  the  regular  numbers  in  the  Presser 
Collection.  Copies  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval  to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

The  “New  Begin- 


New  Beginner’s 
Method. 


ward  completion. 


Announcement  Extraordinary 

IN  PRESS 

NEW  CONCERT  WALTZ 


BY 


MOSZKOWSKI 


The  Most  Important  Piano  Piece 
Ever  Published  by  an  American  Firm 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  musical  public  to 
the  most  recent  composition  by  this  eminent  modern  writer,  which  he  has  named: 

Grande  Valse  de  Concert 

In  G  flat.  Op.  88. 


That  this  work  is  destined  to  surpass  in  popularity  the  same  composer’s 
wonderfully  successful  waltz  in  E,  op.  34,  as  well  as  his  other  well-known 
waltzes,  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges.  The  principal  theme  of  this  piece 
is  one  of  those  rare  melodies  which  seem  to  haunt  one  after  even  a  single 
hearing.  All  the  themes  are  of  exceeding  interest  and  the  techinal  working  out 
is  brilliant  and  masterly.  There  is  not  a  single  superfluous  note.  As  a  whole, 
the  work  is  not  more  difficult  than  the  waltz  in  E,  but  it  will  prove  more 
interesting  to  practice. 

Concert  players  in  search  of  a  novelty  or  teachers  in  need  of  an  advanced 
exhibition  piece  need  look  no  further.  This  is  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
classic  repertoire. 

We  have  obtained  the  exclusive  rights  to  this  composition  for  all 
countries. 

For  Introductory  Purposes ,  we  are  offering 
copies  of  the  new  waltz  at  the  Special  Price ,  in 
advance  of  publication ,  of  40  cents ,  postpaid. 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


from  the  second  to  the  third  gra 
The  various  numbers  in  this  volu 
partake  of  the  nature  of  pieces  and 
studies.  They  are  in  character^ 
style,  each  bearing  an  appropriate  t 
under  each  with  some  technical  feati 
which  makes  it  useful  for  educatio 


purpo'se. 

As  the  work  is  now  ready  the  s 
cial  offer  is  hereby  withdrawn,  but 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy 


Grieg’s  Lyric 
Pieces.  Op.  43, 
Book  3. 


examination  at  any  time. 

We  will  issue 
edition  of  t 
popular  set 
lyric  pieces 
Edward  Grieg.  This  volume  conts 
the  most  popular  of  the  Grieg  piei 
Among  them  will  be  found,  “The  E 
terfly,”  “To  the  Spring,”  “Li 
Bird,”  “Erotikon,”.  “In  My  Nai 
Country,”  “The  Solitary  Travel 
Every  piece  in  this  volume  is  a  g 
and  is  too  well  known  to  need  cc 
tnent  here.  The  volume  will  be  got 
out  in  the  Presser  Edition  in  the  us 
substantial  manner.  The  fingering  ; 
phrasing  will  be  of  the  best.  The  1 
ume  will  be  printed  in  a  very  si 
time,  and  we  are  ready  now  to  rec< 
orders  on  the  advance  offer  plan, 
your  order  is  sent  in  before  publicat 
15  cents  will  purchase  the  work, 
the  work  is  almost  ready,  it  will 
necessary  for  all  those  wishing  a  c 
of  the  work  at  the  advance  price 
send  in  their  orders  at  once. 


The  Pennant.  An 
Operetta  by  Frank 
M.  Colville  and 
Oscar  J.  Lehrer. 


ner’s  Method”  is 
well  advanced  to- 
The  work  is  done 
entirely  in  this  office  under  Mr.  Pres- 
ser’s  special  supervision,  and  can  only 
be  taken  up  when  the  pressure  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  permit.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
publisher  and  authors  to  make  this 
work  one  of  the  most  standard  that 
they  have  ever  issued.  The  material 
that  goes  into  this  work  has  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  instruction  book  before. 
The  presentation  will  be  along  entirely 
new  lines.  The  work  will  be  as  close 
to  a  kindergarten  method  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  it.  This  work  will  appear 
in  a  number  of  volumes,  but  this  first 
volume,  upon  which  we  are  now  at 
work,  will  contain  the  veriest  elements 
for  a  piano  player,  and  will  go  up  to 
about  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  or 
afford  material  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  a  child’s  musical  instruction. 

Those  desiring  to  procure  a  copy  of 
this  work  at  a  very  low  rate  will  do 
well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible,  as  the  work  will 
soon  be  withdrawn  from  the  special 
offer.  Our  advance  price  is  but  20c., 
postpaid. 

It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  some 
prominent  teachers  that  hour  glasses 
would  be  a  very  unique  and  useful 
article  for  the  music  studio.  In  fact, 
there  are  some  teachers  who  now  use 
an  hour  or  half  hour  glass  to  gauge 
their  lesson  time. 

'e  have  attempted  to  furnish  these 
y  a  number  of  times,  but  have  not 
found  it  possible,  so  we  have  decided 
that  if  enough  demand  exists,  to  im¬ 


port  them  ourselves.  And  along  this 
line  we  want  to  say  that  we  will  accept 
orders  in  advance  of  our  importing 
these  instruments  at  extremely  low 
prices,  delivery  to  be  made  in  about 
six  weeks.  The  following  are  the 
glasses  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
obtain: 

'  We  can  supply  30-minute  glasses, 
postpaid,  for  $1.50,  and  60-minute 
glasses,  postpaid,  for  $2.00.  We  can 
supply  a  30-minute  glass,  which  will 
automatically  turn  itself,  for  $1.75. 


$600  Prize  Offer 
for  Vocal 
Compositions. 


This  contest 
closed  on  March 
31,  and  the  judges 
are  now  busily 
engaged  in  going  over  the  manuscripts 
preparatory  to  making  the  awards. 
Announcement  of  the  result  of  their 
labors  will  be  made  in  the  June  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Etude.  A  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  this  contest  has  been  shown 
and  manuscripts  have  been  received 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  utmost 
care  will  be  taken  in  reaching  the  final 
decision,  and  every  manuscript  sub¬ 
mitted  will  receive  due  consideration. 
The  number  of  manuscripts  submitted 
was  surprisingly  large. 

This  is  a  delight- 


Hour  Glasses. 


The  Fairy  Shoe-  {  tta  which 

maker  School  we  ar£  about  to 

peret  a.  ,  y  '  publish  for  girls 

H.  Hall  and  1  ,  ,  f,  • 

m  T  and  boys'  It:  1S 

T.  J.  Hewitt.  of  a  pastoral 

character  divided  into  two  episodes. 
There  is  a  chorus  of  fairies  and  a 

chorus  of  shepherds,  together  with 
three  principal  characters.  This  work 
is  especially  suited  for  out-door  per¬ 
formance,  hut  it  can  he  arranged  very 
effectively  indoors.  The  music  is  very 
pretty  and  easy  to  sing  The  choruses 
are  all  in  unison,  but  there  is  an  ad 
libitum  alto  part  for  any  who  may 
wish  to  use  it.  We  are  offering  copies 
of  this  work  at  a  very  low  figure  for 
introductory  purposes. 


The  special  advance  price  during  the 
current  month  will  be  20  cents,  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

New  Anthem  Book.  e  a 

tion  of  our  New 

Anthem  Book  is  well  advanced.  Our 
series  of  anthem  collections  has  proved 
exceedingly  popular.  Every  volume 
has  been  a  success  and  all  have  run 
through  a  number  of  editions.  We  feel 
confident  that  the  new  book  will  equal 
if  not  surpass  the  others.  We  have  a 
splendid  lot  of  anthems  from  which 
to  make  up  this  book,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  none  will  be  disappointed.  None 
of  these  anthems  will  be  found  in  any 
other  collections. 

As  has  been  our  custom  in  the  case 
of  preceding  volumes  of  this  series,  we 
are  offering  this  book  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  price  for  introductory  pur¬ 
poses.  The  advance  price  during  the 
current  month  will  be  15  cents  post¬ 
paid  per  copy  or  two  copies  for  25 
cents.  If  charged,  postage  will  he  addi¬ 
tional. 

This  will  be 
the  final  month 
for  the  special 
introductory  offer  on  this  new  work, 
as  it  is  now  almost  ready.  It  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  operatic  gems 
taken  from  the  standard  works  of  the 
masters,  transcribed  and  arranged  by 
some  of  the  best  writers,  all  carefully 
edited  and  revised.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  best  operatic  collections,  ever  is¬ 
sued,  handsomely  gotten  up  and  sub¬ 
stantially  bound. 

The  special  advance  price  is  20  cents 
postpaid. 


This  brig 
sparkling  o] 
etta  is  well 
vanced  in  p 
aration,  and 
hope  to  issue  it  at  an  early  date, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  1 
we  have  seen.  It  is  comparatively  1 
to  produce,  and  it  should  prove  a  pi 
ure  both  to  the  participant  and  to 
audience.  The  music  is  exceedii 
pretty  and  catchy  and  the  librett 
most  diverting. 

The  special  introductory  price 
ing  the  current  month  will  be  35  c 
postpaid  if  cash  accompanies  the  01 


Album  for  the 
Yeung.  Op.  131. 
By  F.  Spindler. 


Operatic  Album  for 
the  Pianoforte. 


Album  of  Second 
and  Third-Grade 
Study  Pieces.  Op. 
123.  By  Geza 
Horvath. 


in 

to 


various  styles, 
be  used  with 


This  is  the  title 
given  to  the  new 
work  by  Hor¬ 
vath,  consist¬ 
ing  of  instructive 
pieces  or  studies 
especially  suited 
pupils  advancing 


This  work 
now  ready 
the  special  < 
is  hereby  v 
drawn,  but  in  accordance  with 
usual  custom  we  shall  be  glad  to 
a  copy  for  examination  to  anyone 
may  be  interested.  It  is  one  of 
best  books  we  know  of  for  elenier 
work,  beginning  in  the  simplest 
sible  manner  and  proceeding  by 
easy  stages.  It  will  be  one  of 
regular  volumes  of  the  Presser  Cc 
tion. 

Ten  Duets  for  This  pleasing 

Teacher  and  Pupil.  ume  is  mad 

By  Theodora  Dutton,  of  popular  1 
ery  rhymes, 

as  “Little  Bo-Peep,”  “Jack  and  < 
“Curly  Locks,”  etc.  The  teacher’s 
supplies  the  musical  background  ' 
the  pupil  plays  the  simple  melod 
the  right  hand.  The  two  make  a 
effective  recital  number  for  chil 
who  appear  for  the  first  time  in  pi 
The  teacher’s  part  is  quite  elabc 
with  modern  harmonizations,  ma 
the  compositions  sound  quite  effe< 
although  the  pupil’s  part  never 
beyond  the  second  grade. 

The  advance  order  price  on  tins 
is  25  cents  with  postage  include 
your  order  is  received  before  the 
of  publication. 

On  the  Playground.  This  voluim 
By  M.  B.  Willis.  this  pleas 
writer  of 

dren’s  pieces  will  contain  a  numb 


1 


-es  in  the  first  grade.  The  special 
ure  of  the  pieces  is  that  each  hand 
ains  in  the  five-finger  positions. 
■  author  has  woven  pleasing'material 
i  this  limited  compass.  The  pieces 
rather  descriptive.  Among  the 
les  to  be  found  are,  “Playing  Tag,” 
ipping  Rope,”  “Playing  Marbles,” 
e  Slide,”  “The  Sandpile,”  and  “The 
Ing.”  None  of  the  pieces  cover  more 
1  a  page  of  music.  The  volume  is 
excellent  one  to  place  in  the  hands 
he  veriest  beginner  to  afford  variety 
i  the  instruction  book  or  as  a  sup- 
nentary  work  with  the  instruction 
k. 

he  advance  price  is  15  cents  post- 


iz’  Cannons.  This  new  volume 
in  the  Presser 
ection  is  now  ready  and  the  spe- 
offer  is  hereby  withdrawn.  Kuna’ 
nons  is  considered  to  be  the  stand- 
preparatory  work  for  all  polyphonic 
ing.  It  is  especially  useful  as  a 
iaration  for  the  first  study  of  Bach. 


i  Gradus  Ad  This  is  one  of 

lassum —  the  most  impor- 

ible  Notes.  tant  volumes  of 

I.  Philipp.  the  entire  series, 

of  special  studies 
>ted  to  the  various  departments  of 
nic.  Double  note  passages  bear 
mportant  part  in  all  modern  piano¬ 
's  music,  and  a  student  cannot  be 
well  grounded  in  this  branch  of 
nic.  The  studies  here  assembled 
ody  all  the  important  features  of 
<K  in  double  notes. 

ir  introductory  purposes,  the  spe- 
offer  price  on  this  new  volume  will 
15  cents  postpaid  if  cash  accom- 

es  the  order. 


mer  Study  Self-help  study  in 

Its.  the  Summer  is  be¬ 

coming  more  and 
:  common.  Books  that  really  do 
one  to  “get  the  hang  of  the  thing” 
out  expensive  lessons  are  worth 
weight  in  pearls,  and  are  as  rare  as 
Is  in  the  ordinary  “half  a  dozen  raw 
le  half-shell.”  We  know  that  pearls 
ome  in  oysters,  and  that  there  are 
ebooks  worth  while.  It  is  most  desira- 
-0  have  a  list  of  books  which  are  edu- 
nal  pearls.  The  Etude  for  last  Sep- 
er  contained  an  admirable  selection 
25  books.  Our  readers  are  advised 
fer  to  that  issue.  All  of  the  books 
■vorth  while.  Those  of  especial  in- 
t  for  Summer  study  are,  Harmony, 
tr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  the  harmony 
adapted  for  self-study  at  home, 
risttiani’s  The  Principles  of  Expres- 
.  in  Pianoforte  Playing.  This  is  a 
excellent  book,  and  one  from  which 
>iano  student  and  teacher  may  gain 
practical  ideas  in  pianoforte  play- 


wman’s  Master  Lessons  in  Piano 
ng.  This  is  the  most  unique  work 
s  kind  published.  It  affords  the 
r  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
lauling  the  foundation  of  his  piano- 
:  playing.  Moreover,  it  is  written 
i  very  engaging  and  understandable 
j  We  can  safely  say  that  anyone  who 
I  is  the  principles  of  this  book  to  his 
jf  during  the  two  months  of  the  Sum- 
vacation  will  be  a  better  pianist  all 
I  year. 

\-  Philosophy  of  Singing,  by  Clara 
|  een  Rogers,  is  a  work  which  will 
j  fascinate  and  instruct  the  earnest 
I  of  good  singing. 

1.  H.  T.  Finck’s  Success  in  Music  is 
I  k  designed  to  manufacture  inspira- 
md  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time 
pts  to  show  the  reader  how  to  guide 
* ’.urse  to  the  common  goal  of  man — • 
;  >al  success. 

i  ider  s  Business  Manual  for  Musi- 
I 
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dans  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  who 
have  been  wondering '  why  their  talents 
have  not  brought  them  business  prosper¬ 
ity.  This  is  a  most  practical  book  for 
Summer  perusal. 

If  you  realize  that  you  are  ignorant 
upon  many  important  points  in  musical 
history,  and  if  you  realize  that  the  same 
ignorance  may  stand  between  you  and 
your  life  aims,  you  will  find  in  The 
Standard  History  of  Music,  by  Janies 
Francis  Cooke,  a  work  so  simple  and 
comprehensive  in  scope,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  entertaining,  that  it  will  be  hard 
to  realize  you  are  not  reading  a  story 
book. 

If  you  wish  to  find  where  the  loop  holes 
in  your  musical  training  are,  get  a  copy 
of  L.  C.  Elson’s  invaluable  Mistakes  and 
Disputed  Points  in  Music,  or  M.  G.  Ev¬ 
ans’  Primer  of  Facts  About  Music.  Give 
yourself  a  good,  thorough  self-examina¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  may  lead  to  some 
humiliating  surprises. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  fivecents 
per  word.  .  All  other  notices  eight  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


SONG!  By  Those  Gates  of  Gold  a  Mother 
Malts.  15  cents.  Safford  Co..  Keene.  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE.  Complete  set  “Music  of  the 
Modern  World,”  627  E.  11th  Ave.,  Denver. 
Col. 


MUSIC  W  RITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  Composer,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony.  J.  M.  Robertson,  2118  S.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  IIa7- 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac..  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

POSITION  WANTED,  b^  experienced 

piano  teacher ;  lady ;  Mus.  B.  degree.  Ad¬ 
dress _ O.  B,,  care  of  The  Etude. 

LESSONS  In  composing  and  arranging,  on 
your  own  MSS. ;  eight  measures  arranged 
FREE  as  proof.  E.  M.  Rehfuss,  EaCrosse. 
Wisconsin. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  PIANO  TEACHER 

wishes  to  correspond  with  parties  needing 
a  teacher  in  their  town.  Address  M.,  care 
of  Tub  Etude. _ 

DEBUSSY  REVERIE  DU  SOIII.  The 

Piano  Piece  of  the  Decade.  Special,  20  e  nts. 
Catalog.  Teachers’  rates.  Washington  Music 
Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 

SERENADE  POETIC  A, ~  Violin  and 
Piano;  Angels  Prayer,  piano:  Cuore  Infranto 
(Broken  Heart),  song.  15  cents  each.  Tut- 
ela.  217  Hunterdon _ St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  as 
teacher  of  violin,  some  school  or  consc  rva- 
tory ;  also  German  and  French.  Ten  years’ 
experience.  Address.  Music,  495  G  St.,  S.  W., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  for  music  teachers 
by  mail  or  private  instructions.  A  new  and 
novel  method  of  class  teaching  for  begin¬ 
ners.  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Beels,  903  Park  Ave.. 
Norfolk.  Nebraska. _ _ 

PIANO  COMPOSITIONS.  “Topsy  TurvyG 
exactly  the  same  upside  down,  played  back¬ 
wards.  “Pomp  and  Pageantry.”  To  intro¬ 
duce.  both  for  25  cents  In  stamps.  Novelty 
Music  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  V. _ 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  can  earn  additional 
“pocket  money”  selling  to  their  pupils  our 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  busi¬ 
ness  card  and  ten  cents  for  sample  to  Leo 
Feist,  Feist  Bldg. .  New  York.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  POSITION7  as  head  of 
Music  Department  in  college  or  university. 
Experienced  man.  Teaches  Plano,  Harmony, 
Theory.  Conductor  Symphony  Orchestra 
four  seasons.  Conductor  of  Oratorio.  Best 
references.  Address,  M.  F.,  care  Etpdb. 

MRS.  ENRICO  A.  DE  SOCIO,  graduate 
of  a  prominent  American  Conservatory,  in 
Piano,  Vocal  Music  and  Theory,  having  com¬ 
pleted  her  musical  studies  abroad  is  prepared 
to  receive  a  few  pupils  or  teach  in  private 
school  or  convent.  Address  E.  S.,  care  of 
The.  Etude. 

FREE  TO  YOU  IF  YOU  WRITE  AT 
ONCE.  A  Piano  Teacher's  Guide  of  over 
2,000  pieces  and  volumes,  the  fruit  of  20 
years’  experience.  I  will  send  this  and  one 
grade  of  my  piano  studies  on  receipt  of 
25  cents  in  stamps.  Write  to-day  to  Thus. 
H.  Fillmore,  Blanchard  Hall.  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. _ _ _ 

LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL  will  hold 
his  usual  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Special  RUSSEI.I. 
METHOD  Normal  Classes  including  a  live- 
day  session,  morning  and  afternoon,  July  1. 
2,  3,  S  and  9th.  Summer  School  (classes 
and  private).  June  and  July,  for  Vocalists, 
rianlsts  and  Class  Teachers;  Theory.  Peda 
gogy,  etc.  Address  Russell  Studios,  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  Manhattan;  or  Music  Hall. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


ELIZABETH  KELSO  PATTERSON, 

teacher  of  singing,  announces  a  special 
course  of  lessons  for  singers  and  teachers 
ol  singing,  beginning  June  3d  and  lasting 
six  weeks  in  her  resident  studio,  257  West 
164th  Street,  New  York  City.  Miss  Patter¬ 
son  was  a  pupil  of  Madame  Matilda  Mar¬ 
ches!  in  Paris  and  of  Sir  Charles  Santley 
in  London. 

RUSSELL  BOOKS  FOR  SINGERS. 

“Plain  Talk  with  American  Singers,”  25c ; 
‘Some  Psychic  Reflections  for  Singers,”  25c  ; 
“The  Singer's  Body  and  Breath,”  40c  ;  “Sing¬ 
er's  Essential  Practice  Material,”  55c  ;  "Pop 
ular  Course  in  Sight  Singing.”  30c;  all 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  ESSEX 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Carnegie  Hall, 
Manhattan.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  also 
author  of  “English  Diction,”  $1.00;  and 
“Commonplaces  of  Vocal  Art,”  $1.00 ;  both 
published  by  Ditson. _ 

REWARD  i  Whereas,  it  has  been  recently 
discovered  that  the  composer  of  the  music 
of  the  American  national  anthem  called  “The 
Star  Spangled  Banner”  is  a  mystery  ;  we  will 
pay  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  anv 
person  who  will  find  or  produce  the  verit¬ 
able  original  music  which  was  the  philhar¬ 
monic  club  song  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven.” 
”  e  think  the  word  poem  originated  In  Ire¬ 
land  and  the  music  composition  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  John  Henry  Blake,  503 
Fifth  Ave,.  New  York,  N,  Y _ 

PIANO  TEACHERS,  send  4  cents  for 
“Student’s  Record  of  Plano  Lessons.”  Each 
book  contains  twenty  pages  for  recording 
lessons  besides  musical  terms,  suggestions 
and  helps.  “Buds  and  Blossoms”  for  begin¬ 
ning  piano  lessons  have  achieved  a  national 
reputation.  To  those  not  familiar  with 
them  special  prices  will  be  quoted  on  re¬ 
quest.  Have  just  published  “Buds  and  Blos¬ 
soms”  for  violin.  The  very  easiest  music 
obtainable  for  beginners.  Complete  set  to 
violin  teachers,  especially  priced  at  25  cents. 
W,  F.  Strong  Dixon.  Illinois. _ 

READERS  OF  THE  ETUDE  will  be 
interested  in  the  exceptional  offer  of  the 
I  la nson-Jenks  Co.,  149  W.  36th  St.,  New 
York  City,  which  is  made  in  their  announce¬ 
ment  on  page  359.  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  excessive  cost  of  high-grade  perfumes  and 
toilet  preparations  makes  their  use  almost 
prohibitive.  Nevertheless,  the  Hanson-Jenks 
products  have,  after  careful  and  costly  ex¬ 
perimentation,  been  brought  to  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection  and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  To  prove  their  excellent  quality  they 
have  offered  to  send  to  any  render  of  Tiii; 
Eti  de  a  set  of  miniature  packages,  each 
containing  a  liberal  sample  of  Halcyon  Rose 
Perfume,  ll.vs  Sachet,  Wood  Violet  Toilet 
Water,  Violet  Toilet  Soap  Brut  and  Violet 
Talcum  Brut.  To  obtain  these  miniatures 
All  out  the  coupon  on  page  359,  enclose  with 
30  cents  and  mail  to  the  Hanson-Jenks  Co., 
149  W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

THE  VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE 
MIRRORS  CONTEMPORARY  MUSICAL 
HISTORY.  Before  men  commenced  t<>  seek 
a  way  to  record  their  thoughts  all  history 
was  passed  along  through  the  centuries  by 
word  nf  mouth.  With  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  and  some  other  races  writing  on 
stone  came  into  existence  and  written  his¬ 
tory  commenced.  Strangely  enough  the 
means  of  recording  musical  sounds  Is  only 
three  decades  old  and  more  progress  In  the 
moans  of  transcribing  sounds  for  preserva¬ 
tion  has  been  made  in  this  time  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  centuries  devoted  to  perfecting  the 
records  of  language.  The  latest  Victor 
booklet  called  “New  Records”  gives  a  splen¬ 
did  idea  of  the  recent  advances  in  secur¬ 
ing  records  of  masterpieces  interpreted  bv 
Masters.  Caruso.  Paderewski,  Zimbalist. 
Matzenauer,  Farrar.  Tetrazzini,  Victor  Her¬ 
bert.  Amato.  Fames.  Joumet.  Maud  Powell. 
Gadskl  and  a  host  of  others  have  made 
wonderful  records  very  recently.  Write  to 
the  Victor  Company  at  Camden.  N.  J.,  and 
a  copy  of  tills  thirty-two  page  booklet  with 
half  tone  illustrations  will  be  sent  to  you 
gratis. _ 

SCIENTISTS  TELL  US  that  women's  in¬ 
feriority  to  men  in  the  matter  of  physical 
strength  is  due  largely  to  their  method  of 
dress.  The  chief  offender  in  this  scheme 
of  bodily  constraint  Is.  of  course,  the  “stay” 
or  corset.  Many  professional  singers  have 
found  It  almost  Impossible  to  obtain  corsets 
that  were  right  for  their  work,  and  yet  not 
lacklner  in  those  style  dualities  demanded 
for  the  perfect  lilting  of  the  fashionable 
dress,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of 
over  enthusiasm  when  we  say  that  a  corset 
has  been  made  which  not  only  conforms  to 
every  requirement  of  the  life  efficient  for 
women  but  is  charmingly  graceful  in  design. 

The  creator  of  these  remarkable  corset 
models  has  studied  women’s  f "tires  in  her 
work  for  over  twenty  years,  and  has  com¬ 
bined  with  a  sure  technique  of  clothes  tlm 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  hygiene  and  physiol¬ 
ogy  which  has  made  it  possible  to  know 
what  was  right  and  to  produce  It. 

To  those  women  who  have  searched  vatnlv 
through  the  productions  of  conventional  cor 
sot  makers  for  their  ideal  of  comfort  and 
correctness  this  corset  will  appeal  most 
strongly.  It  Is  quite  possible  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  excellently  illustrated  catalog, 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the 
Goodwin  Shop,  advertised  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment:  of  Singers  on  page  357. 

LOCAL  CONCERT  PROMOTERS 


wanted  by  the  Ilallock  management  for 
1912-1913.  Managerial  fee  paid.  Write  if 
you  have  a  class  or  ciuh.  F.  L.  Greenewalt, 
1424  Master  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FRAIN’S 
EUROPEAN 
TOURS 


First  class  accommodations. 
Competent  guides.  Reason¬ 
able  rates.  M.  Theo.  Fkai.v. 
509  W.  121st  St.,  N.  Y. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 


MAY,  1912 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  sit  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  In  ordering. 


PIANO  SOLOS. 

9410  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 

Andalouse) ,  O.  Baohmann.  1 

9400  Surprise  for  Papa  (Pour  la 

f6te  a  papa),  Air  de  Chasse, 

O.  Baohmann .  l 

9406  A-IIunting  We  Will  Go  (La 

Chasse  Mervellleuse),  Air 
de  chasse,  J.  Brissao .  1 

9408  Persian  Dance  (Danse  Per- 

sane).  Ballet,  G.  Mieheuz..  1 

9402  Playing  for  Grandma  <  Pour 

jouer  &  Grand’  Mere), 

^  Menuet,  E.  ilissa .  1 

9404  For  Mother  Dear  (Chez  petite 

Mere),  Menuet.  1\  Willi/.,  l 
9444  Sol.  La,  Si,  Do,  March,  .4. 

Gilis  . 

9395  Left !  Right !  Parade  March, 

V.  Lindsay .  2 

9391  Babbliug  Brooklet,  The,  F.  E 

Farrar . 2V> 

9392  Two  Little  Kittens,  F.  E. 

Farrar . 2  Vi 

9360  March  of  the  Hobgoblins 

(Marsch  der  Wichtelmiln- 

ner),  H,  Necke .  2 

9418  Crown  of  Triumnh,  Military 
March,  Op.  221,  F.  P. 

Atherton .  3 

9381  Butterflies  (Les  Papilions), 

Op.  25,  No.  5.  J.  Concone.  3 

9390  Serenade  of  Harlequin,  Op. 

61,  T.  Lack _ .........  3 

9390  Round  We  Go.  Valse  Lente, 

H.  Parker .  3 

9361  April  Violets,  Meditation,  II. 

Engelmann .  3 1^ 

9394  Valley  of  Rest.  Song  with¬ 
out  Words,  F.  Mendelssohn,  3  V, 

9397  Fortunata,  Idyl,  G.  S. 

Schuler .  3 

9384  Columbine,  Air  de  Ballet.  .4. 

</.  Silver .  4 

9288  Sylphs  and  Elves.  Valse  Im¬ 
promptu.  II.  F trier .  5 

9399  Ire  Mazurka  de  Concert,  I.. 

Oregh .  5 

9350  March  of  the  Legions.  G. 

liarganoff  .  q 

9366  Impromptu.  Op.  87,  No  3  .1/. 

.1/ oszkowski  .  (5 

9348  March  of  the  Indian  Phan¬ 
toms,  Op.  80,  E.  II. 
Kroeger  .  7 

9364  Complninto.  Op.  87.  No.  1, 

M.  Moszko/cski .  7 

9365  Offrande  (Offering),  On.  87, 

No.  2,  M.  M oszkowski .  7 

PIANO  DUETS. 

9411  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 

Andalouse).  G.  Baohmann.  1 

9401  Su-nriso  for  Papa  (Pour  la 

f(He  a  papa).  Air  de 
ehasse.  G.  Baohmann .  1 

9407  A-ltontlng  We  Will  Go  (La 

Chasse  Mervellleuse),  Air 
de  chasse.  J.  Brissac .  1 

9409  Persian  Dance  (Dnnse  Per- 

snne).  Ballet.  G.  Michuez..  1 

9403  Placing  for  Grandma  (Pour 

.iouer  A  Grand’  Mere) , 
Menuet.  E.  Missa .  1 

9405  For  Moth"r  Dear  (Chez  pe¬ 

tite  MAre) ,  Menuet.  P. 

Willy  .  1 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

9337  By  the  Sea,  Barcarolle.  F.  P. 

Atherton  .  4 

9398  Staccato  Caprice,  II.  0.  Jor¬ 

dan  .  4 


PIPE  ORGAN. 


9379  Twilight  Song.  Reverie.  F.  V 

Shockley .  3 

9371  Humorcske,  Op.  101,  No.  7. 

A.  VvoYdk  .  4 


SONGS. 

9363  I  Trust  in  Thee,  Low  Voice, 

9382  I  Waited  '  Patiently  '  for  '  the  ' 

Lord,  J.  B.  Grunt .  4 

9290  Winter  Beils,  VValtz  Song, 

A.  Wooler .  4 
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OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS— MIXED  VOICES. 


10157  Fear  Not  Ye,  O  Israel,  J. 

E.  Roberts .  3  .15 

10140  Lord  !  Thy  Glory  Fills  the 

Heaven,  O.  M.  Schoebel..  3  .05 

10167  Yea,  Tho’  I  Walk  Thro’  the 

Valley.  P.  D.  Bird .  3  .15 

296  Moonlight,  E.  Faning . 4  .05 


WOMEN’S  VOICES 

6193  O’er  the  Meadows  Tripped 

Sweet  Kittv.  I.  B.  Grant  .3  .15 

6192  My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind 


My  Hair,  J.  Haydn . 3  .10 

MEN’S  VOICES 

172  Over  the  Ocean  Blue,  H. 

O’.  Petrie . 3  .15 

171  Sun  Had  Sot.  The,  A.  V. 

Bratuler .  3  .10 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


ARAMENTI 


School  of  Vocal  Music 
Seattle,  Washington 

206  and  209  Arcade  Bldg. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


Practice  Periods  arranged 


MRS.  J.  H.  IRELAND 

Summer  and  Winter 
Sessions 

1811  Pacific  Ave. 


BECKER 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer.  Teacher 

Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  N.  V. 


BOGERT 


WALTER  L.  BARITONE 

Teacher  of  Singing.  Recitals  and  Lectures 

130  Claremont  Ave.  New  York  Cily 


BUVINGER 

New  York  City. 

COLLINS 


BELLE  MeLEOD- LEW  IS.  Teacher  of 
piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 
Harmony,  Elocution.  Carnegfe  Hall, 


ARTHUR  L.  Plano  and  Organ 

Recitals  Instruction 
565  Orange  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


DENISON 


EMMA  K.  .  . 

Private  Lessons  in  Voice  &  Sight  Singing 

74  W.  92d  St..  New  York  City 


DEVINE,  LENADGRIA 


Teacher  ol  Sing¬ 
ing,  1425  IP  way 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  COLVILLE  Voice  Culture 

Frederick’s  Piano  Emporium, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAMUEL  B. 

Artists  furnished  for  all  occasions 

828  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


I  MMF..  WAGNER,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Lesche- 
tizky  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Scharweuka. 
_  .  ^  —  .  Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Studio,  S26  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


GOODRICH AJ 
KROEGER 
MAGEE 


.  Sz  Mine.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 

Paris,  France 


E.  R.  Concert  Pianist,  Organist 

School  of  Music 

Musical  Art  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MAUD  GO  ODELL  Contralto-Oratorio, 

Recital,  Concert.  European  reputation 

866  Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONZEL 


M-  A.  Organ— Piano— Harmony 

503  Kimball  Hull  Chicago,  Ill. 


MOULTON 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  -  Philadelphia 


PETERSILEA 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 


101  W.  85th  St.,  New  Yoik  City 


PROSCHOWSKY 
STEELE 


FRANTZ.  Vocnl& Operatic 
Training.  Fusaneiistr.  4  4, 
Berlin,  W.  Germany 


MARY  HINMAN.  Teacher  of  Singing 
Voice  Building  a  Specialty 

508  Kimball  Hall  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


STEWART 
STOCK 


U.  J. 


TRACY 

VEON 


vongrabill: 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


BISBEE 


GENEVIEVE. 

Leswhetlzky  Method 
88  E.  60tb  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BURROWES 


Course  of  Kindergarten  Mu»if 
Studr  for  Teachers 
246  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


DUNNING 
FLETCHER 


System  of  Music  Study 

for  Beginners 

526  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


-COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1886,  Boston,  Mass. 


KERN 


MR.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 
Editor,  Piano,  Organ.  Harmony  and  Composition, 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Musio,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STORER 


II.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  150  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


ARRILLAGA 


Musical  College,  Y  de  Arrillngn,  Dii. 
College  Bldg.,  2315  Jackson  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BARTEL 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin,  Voice,  Theory,  Orchestra 
Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pa, 


BEETHOVEN 
CAPITOL 


Conservatory  of  Music 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brothers  Epstein,  Director 


College  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus,  0. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

Frank  8.  Fox,  President 


CHANDLER 


KATE  II.  VOICE 

Penna.  College  of  Music 

151 1  Girard  Ave.,  Phlla. 


CHASE 


r  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Mary'  Wood  Chase,  Director 
Suite  630,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


DETROIT  c 


onservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Midi. 


DURHAM 
HAHN  SCHOOL 
HAWTHORNE 


N.  C.  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music 

Thorough  courses  in  all  branches.  Climate 
superb.  G.  W.  Bryant,  Director 


of  M  lisle 

1524  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Muiio  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


KNOX 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Win.  F.  Bentley.  Director 


LESCHETIZKY 


MUSIC  SCHOOL 
Miss  M.  R.  Lundy.  Direct  r 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


MARKS 


9  Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

280  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


MORRISON 
NASHVILLE! 
NEW  HAVEN 


CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Acndemy 

8  722  Haverford  A  venue 


TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Piano 
57J-6  Eighth  Avenue,  North 


(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teachers,  Scholarly  Musi¬ 
cians,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo¬ 
mas;  catalog  68  Dwight  St. 


Vocal 


Organist 
876  Sutter  St. 

Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

w  ^  ^  B  %  Thoro  fundamental  training.  Individual  devel¬ 
opment  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  Y.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 


NORTHWESTERN 
OREGON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Oil  ARLES  LEE  Plano  Instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


near  Pine. 


CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

State  Normul  School  -  California,  Pa. 


SPOKANE 


S.  BECKER  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 
53  E,  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster, Pa. 


VIRGIL 


VIRGIL 


HARMON) 

b  Counterpoint  and  Composition 

f  J.  PAUL  MILLER,  M US#  BAC. 
1525  N.  56th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

SHEPARD 

SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mull 

Carnegie  Hall,  K.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 

WRITTEN 


LESSONS  from  “Guide  to  Artistic  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Piano  Works."  Free  lesson 
on  request.  A.L.  Hood,  106,23d  St.,  N.Y, 
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The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


Abroad. 

Humperdinck  has  so  far  recovered  from 
his  paralytic  stroke  that  he  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  Berlin  to  the  Riviera. 


The  little  town  of  Buseto,  the  birthplace 
of  Verdi,  intends  to  raise  a  monument  in 
honor  of  the 'eminent  composer.  It  will  take 
the  form  of  a  bronze  statue. 


Eugen  d’Ai.bert  recently  turned  over  the 
entire  proceeds  of  one  of  his  concerts  to  the 
pension  fund  of  tile  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
of  Berlin.  The  gift  amounted  to  9,000  marks, 
¥2,250. 


has  just  been  very  successfully  produce) 
Krefeld.  The  police  authorities  stopped 
performance  on  the  ground  that  kings 
lated  to  the  reigning  house  may  not  be 
resented  on  the  stage  unless  they  have 
dead  two  hundred  years.  Frederick 
Great  plays  a  part  in  the  opera,  though 
only  a  small  one.  He  is  respectfully  trei 
but  as  he  died  only  in  1786,  he  is  not  ent 
to  a  place  among  the  dramatis  personae. 


1  jECOCq's  opera,  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot, 
has  recently  been  revived  in  Paris  with  such 
success  that  money  is  being  turned  away  from 
the  door.  The  composer,  now  in  his  eightietn 
year,  was  present  at  the  opening  perform¬ 
ance. 


The  “Orchestra  Femina,”  composed  entirely 
of  women,  recently  gave  its  first  concert  in 
London.  A  similar  orchestra  has  also  been 
formed  in  Berlin,  but  unlike  their  English 
sisters,  the  German  ladies  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  an  adequate  number  of  players  upon 
wind  and  brass  instruments. 


The  committee  engaged  in  collating  Verdi’s 
Correspondence,  which  is  to  be  published  next 
year,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
has  discovered  at  the  Villa  Santa  Agata, 
where  Verdi  spent  most  of  his  life,  the  com¬ 
plete  overture  to  Aida.  There  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  overture, 
although  it  was  said  that  the  composer  with- 
diew  it  after  the  final  rehearsal  for  the  first 
performance  of  the  opera  because  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  it. 


Ernst  Fanelli  is  a  drummer  in  the  Col 
Orchestra  of  Paris.  For  forty  years  Fa 
has  been  hammering  away  at  the  tympai 
different  Parisian  orchestras.  Tunic,  D 
nant,  Sub-Dominant,  over  and  over  a: 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  Fa 
pounded  away  at  the  foundations  of 
classics.  Incidentally  he  helped  out  his 
ing  by  copying.  Finally  he  approached 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  the  famous  Ga 
Pierne,  and  begged  for  more  work  as  a  ( 
1st.  He  showed  hint  some  of  his  v 
"Whose  composition  is  this?"  asked  Pi' 
“It  is  mine,”  replied  the  drummer.  "I  w 
it  forty  years  ago."  “Why  it's  a  mastetpie 
cried  Pierne.  “We  shall  play  it  with 
orchestra."  It  was  played  and  made  a  ( 
success.  Now  they  are  trying  to  raise  a 
to  permit  the  sixty-year-old  composei 
"compose  in  peace”  without  the  gad  of  ’ 
at  his  back  all  the  time. 


At  Horae. 

One  hotel  alone  in  New  York  spends  $5( 
annually  on  music. 


The  death  is  recorded  of  the  well-ki 
organist,  John  Eliot  Trowbridge,  of  Net 
Alas*. 


One  of  the  women  composers  of  England 
who  are  attracting  notice  at  the  present  time 
is  Mrs.  Margaret  Meredith.  She  is  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  George  Eliot,  and  a  daughter-in- 
law  of  the  late  George  Meredith.  Her  setting 
of  Kipling's  Recessional  for  chorus,  organ  and 
orchestra  has  obtained  several  hearings. 


It  is  said  that  Mme.  Calve  and  her 
band,  Signor  Gasparo,  are  going  to  esta 
a  school  of  operatic  singing  in  San  Fram 


The  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto 
golden  opinions  when  they  sang  recent' 
New  York  under  the  baton  of  their  g 
leader,  Dr.  A.  S.  Vogt. 


Mahler's  eighth  symphony,  which  involves 
the  employment  of  1,000  people  in  orchestra 
and  chorus,  was  given  in  Leipzig  recently. 
The  house  was  sold  out,  and  the  work  was 
well  received,  though  not  with  such  marked 
approval  as  was  evoked  when  the  work  was 
given  its  premiere  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  composer  at  Munich. 


Mr.  Felix  Lasiond,  of  the  New  York 
lege  of  Applied  Music,  has  been  cugagi 
give  thirty  lectures  upon  the  "Sclent 
Sight  Reading,"  during  the  eoming  sui 
at  Columbia  University. 


University 

School  of  Music 

Evanston,  Chicago 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Decree  Cer¬ 
tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  II.  Edwards,  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


Eugen  d’Albert’s  Tiefland  recently  had  its 
four  hundredth  performance  in  Berlin.  The 
work  has  been  given  four  times  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company  in  New  York,  but  did 
not  win  much  favor  from  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  it  would  seem  that  the  success  of  an 
opera  is  often  a  matter  of  geography.  Mas¬ 
cagni's  new  opera,  Isabel,  achieved  a  notable 
success  in  South  America,  hut  has  failed  to 
appeal  very  much  to  the  composer’s  com¬ 
patriots. 


Mascagni’s  new  opera.  Y  sab  el,  is  t 
produced  in  Chicago  next  season.  It 
brought  its  composer  a  fortune  from  i 
America,  though  it  has  been  harshly  critl 
by  many  who  are  competent  to  judge  c 
merits. 


When  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orel) 
closes  its  season  early  in  June  it  will 
made  a  tour  of  over  9, Out)  miles.  They 
have  hern  heard  as  far  North  as  Win 
and  as  far  South  as  Birmingham,  Ala. 


CAL.  Beatrice  nittcrd 
Piano  and  Harmony 
Gaffney  Bl.,  376  Sutler  St. 


CAL.  ISABELLA  M. SMITH 

Voice  Culture  and  Sieht- 
Singing.  1708  Octavia  St., 


WASHINGTON 

Columbia  Conservatory  of  Music 

1717  Pacific  Ave. 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  Selinol  and  Conservatorv 

42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 


The  London  Philharmonic  Society  has  just 
celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniversary. 
Many  important  works  have  obtained  their 
first  hearing  with  this  organization,  the  most 
important  being  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony, 
for  which  the  composer  was  paid  $250  in 
advance.  The  work  was  produced  in  1825, 
but  was  not  very  well  received,  though  it  was 
the  last,  and  as  many  consider,  the  greatest, 
of  the  master’s  works.  A  further  check  for 
$500  was  sent  by  the  Society  just  before  he 
died,  through  the  efforts  of  Moscheles. 


Piano  manufacturers  are  beginning 
much  concerned  by  the  fact  that  the  w 
supply  of  hard  wood  is  rapidly  dwindlini 
is  feared  that  before  long  they  will  ha 
find  some  substitute  for  wood  in  constru 
their  pianos. 


The  Chicago-Philadeiphia  Opera  Con 
are  said  to  have  lost  $20,000  on  the 
more  season,  and  Andreas  Dippel,  the  ge 
manager,  has  announced  that  if  Balt 
wants  opera  next  season  the  company 
be  guaranteed  in  some  way. 


SCHOOL  or  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil,  45  East  22<1  St..  New  York 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 


Studio:  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  (Huntington  CliainY»or‘) 
Tuesday* .  Hartford,  (4V  a  v  e  r  1  y 
Building) Wednesdays.  Concert*, 
Recitals  and  Lecture  Recit¬ 
als.  Special:  Lecture  Recitals 
(Russian  M lisle).  (The  Result  of 
Personal  Investigation  and  Study 
in  Moscow  ami  St.  Petersburg.) 
Explanatory  Literature  Forwarded 
Upon  Request. 


England  has  sustained  the  loss  of  one  of 
her  most  famous  organists  in  Dr.  A.  L.  Peace, 
the  successor  of  \V.  T.  Best,  as  organist  at 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool.  lie  was  born 
January  2(5,  1844,  at  Huddersfield,  and  showed 
remarkable  precocity  as  a  child.  lie  studied 
with  an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Parratt 
and  Henry  Horn,  and  held  various  important 
posts  before  going  to  Liverpool.  Many  of 
his  anthems  and  other  works  are  well  known 
to  American  church  musicians. 


The  rumors  that  the  Philadelphia 
season  has  not  proved  a  financial  succe 
not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
shortage  has  been  very  much  reduced 
that  of  former  years,  and  everybody  is 
pleased  with  the  results. 


Semi  for  Itemized  Price  List 
an<l  Samples 


ZABE.L  BROTHERS 

MUSIC  PRINTERS 


As  the  result  of  a  quarrel  over  Mascagni's 
now  opera,  Isabel,  the  Greek  Consul,  Tipalo 
Forestis,  and  Dr.  Antonio  fought  a  duel  re¬ 
cently.  They  were  thirty  paces  apart,  and 
after  a  second  exchange  of  shots,  neithep  cf 
which  took  effect,  the  combatants  shook  hands 
and  became  friends  again.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  kind  of  thing  will  not  become  fash¬ 
ionable  in  America  amongst  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  politicians.  The  prospect  of  Dr.  Wi'ey 
and  Theodore  Itoosevclt  fighting  a  duel  owing 
to  a  difference  of  opinion  over  Dr.  Parker’s 
new  opera,  Mona,  fills  us  with  alarm. 


A  Brahms  festival  has  been  given  in 
York  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  S.vnil 
Society  under  Walter  Damroseh  and  the 
torio  Society  under  Frank  Damroseh.  as: 
by  Margarete  Matzenauer,  Florence  R 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  Wilhelm  Bachaus 
Gwilym  Miles. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
has  undergone  a  complete  reorganizatio 
new  manager  will  be  appointed  to  sn 
Mr.  Loudon  C.  Charlton,  who  is  «nan 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  Phil  oar 
owing  to  his  many  other  business  eu 
ments. 


AND  ENGRAVERS 


m bin  Ave.,  and  Randolph  St* 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


German  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  se- 
majeste  have  freouentlv  afforded  amusing  ex¬ 
amples  of  official  red-tape.  The  latest  in¬ 
stance  has  been  afforded  by  the  nroduction  of 
Dr.  Otto  Neitzel's  opera,  Barbarissa,  which 


Wolf-Ferrari  has  confessed  that  tat. 
the  music  for  Lc  Donne  Curiose  was  co 
as  he  lay  on  his  back  In  bod.  It  e 
a  shock  to  most  people  to  realize  nn 
best  composers  do  their  work  anar 
from  a  musical  instrument  and  from  a 

The  leading  music  critic  of  the  citi  of 
falo  is  Mary  M.  Howard,  a  lady  °r 
accomplishments.  She  Is  an  excellent  p 
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<anist  and  composer.  It  is  not  often  that 
‘function  as  a  music  critic  comes  to  a  mem- 
■  of  the  fair  sex.  Many  musicians  believe 
|,t  music  criticism  is  a  special  prerogative 
—the  “unfair”  sex. 

1  Stokowski,  the  conductor  of  the  Cinein- 
i  Orchestra,  has  asked  to  be  released  from 
ving  out  the  remaining  two  years  of  his 
tract.  It  is  rumored  that  he  is  dissatis- 
!  with  the  management  and  that  the  di- 
tors  are  inclined  to  support  him.  He  will 
ibably  be  invited  to  remain,  and  other 
nges  will  he  made. 

Jiulio  Gatti-Casazza,  the  general  man- 
r  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New 
•k,  recently  received  word  that  his  father 
been  appointed  a  Senator  of  the  King- 
i  by  Victor  of  Italy.  The  new  Senator  is 
adicai  constitutionalist  in  politics.  He  is 
etired  colonel  in  the  Italian  army  and  was 
of  the  famous  Garibaldi  "Thousand.” 

T  is  said  that  the  annual  statement  of  the 
cago  Opera  Company  will  show  a  profit  of 
,000  after  writing  off  a  depreciation  of 
i.OOO  in  scenery,  costumes,  etc.  In  face  of 
fact  that  the  previous  year  closed  with 
ieficit,  the  outcome  is  decidedly  encourag- 
The  most  popular  operas  proved  to  be 
Usenet's  Thais,  CendriUon,  and  Le  Jongleur 
Notre  Dame. 

Villiam  C.  Caul  recently  celebrated  the 
ntieth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with 
“Old  First”  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
k.  His  work  as  an  organist  has  been  at- 
ded  with  remarkable  results,  and  the  mem- 
j  of  the  choir  and  congregation  presented 
i  with  a  bronze  bust  of  Beethoven  as  a 
rk  of  their  appreciation  of  his  achieve- 
lts. 

.  new  opera,  entitled  A  Lover’s  Quarrel, 

:  recently  produced  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
eago-Philadelphia  Opera  Company.  It  was 
work  of  Attilio  Parelli,  one  of  the  as- 
ant  conductors  under  Mr.  Dippel's  mauage- 
1  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  opera  comique 
which  the  course  of  true  love  encounters 
usual  obstacles,  all  of  which  are  finally 
■come. 

Welsh  Day  Celebration  is  being  planned 
Central  Park,  Pa.  (near  Bethlehem), 
re  will  be  $720  in  prizes  and  there  will 
uo  admission  fee  charged  to  contestants 
■visitors.  The  prizes  are  for  contestants 
11  forms  of  vocal  art,  from  mixed  choruses, 

'e  choruses  and  quartets  to  vocal  solos, 
gine  half’a  hundred  bassos  working  away 
rlie  Pilgrim's  Song  of  Tschaikowsky  for  a 
e  of  ten  dollars.  Only  one  who  has  at- 
led  Welsh  Eisteddfod  knows  what  a  tine 
it  of  camaraderie  prevails  at  these  ancient 
interesting  festivals. 

emakkable  work  is  being  done  among  the 
t  Side  children  by  the  Music  School  Set- 
tent  of  New  York.  Over  800  children 
•lve  instruction,  and  a  very,  genuine  love 
music  is  being  fostered  among  many  who 
id  otherwise  he  unable  to  develop  the 
e.  Similar  organizations  exist  in  most  of 
large  cities  of  America  to-day,  and  they 
i  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  evidences 
be  way  in  which  music  is  rapidly  becom- 
recognized  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  life 
be  community.  The  object  of  the  Music 
>ol  Settlement  is  not  so  much  to  create 
1  professional  musicians  as  to  create  a 
■r  interest  in  music.  David  Mannes,  who 
i  charge  of  the  New  York  Settlement,  be- 
■s  that  everybody  should  be  able  to  play 
'usical  instrument  as  a  matter  of  course. 

’cording  to  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Meltzer, 
'New  York  critic,  opera  composers  receive 
from  adequate  fees  for  the  performance 
heir  works.  A  few  years  ago  Ilumper- 
k  was  receiving  only  $7.7  a  performance 
Hansel  and  Gretel.  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
ets  more  to-day.  Wolf-Ferrari,  the  "lion” 
;be  present  season,  received  only  $100  a 
t  for  his  Le  Donne  Curiose  from  our 
c  opera  house.  Probably  two-thirds  of 
was  paid  away  to  middlemen.  When  it 
■membered  that  the  singers  receive  fancy 
‘s,  ranging  as  high  as  $2,500  a  night  for 
iso,  it  certainly  seems  that  the  composers 
unfairly  treated.  Puccini  has  made  as 
i  as  $400  a  night — shared  with  his  pub¬ 
is  and  others — but  his  demands  have 
bed  in  his  works  being  tabooed  by  An- 
s  Dippel. 

■ 

hile  many  people  have  a  somewhat  ex- 
:  rated  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  rc- 
I  d  by  singers  in  the  New  York  churches, 

I  ?  *s  a  very  large  amount  spent  each  year 
nurchgoers.  One  church  alone  has  an 
opriation  of  $50,000  a  year  for  music, 
gh  of  course  this  sum  is  never  spent — it 
((imply  that  the  committee  have  carte 
[  [he  to  that  amount.  The  maximum  ex- 
I  iture  for  a  year's  music  in  any  New 
1  church  is  about  $20,000.  Very  few 
|  i  this  amount.  Probably  few  singers  in 
1  ’lfLClty  'Tceive  more  than  $1,500  a  year, 
i  ■  the  majority  of  good  singers  receive  at 
from  $800  to  $1,000.  These  sums  are 
■  *arge,  though  they  form  a  steady  income 
:  leave  the  singer  plenty  of  opportunity 
1h°nc<Lrt  wor.k  during  the  week.  The  fie'-l 
,  lurch  music,  however,  offers  very  little 
■  unities  for  any  but  those  who  a  I  read  ■■ 

/  a **  established  reputation.  New  York 
i  '^aed  with  singers  who  come  from  a’’ 

1  ilr  country.  The  salaries  paid  in  the 
, ,  '  churches  are  very  low,  and  singers 
lave  no  prl-ate  means  who  are  success- 
n  the  smaller  towns  would  do  well  to 
long  before  going  to  New  York. 


The  most  notable  event  of  the  season  has 
been  the  production  of  Mona,  the  opera  by 
Professor  Horatio  Parker,  of  Yale,  which  won 
the  $10,000  prize  offered  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  management.  The  work  was  received 
with  the  warmest  of  welcomes,  and  singers 
and  orchestra  and  management  all  came  in 
for  a  full  share  of  praise  for  the  excellent 
results  obtained  in  proving  the  possibility  of 
opera  in  English  in  a  practical  manner.  Un¬ 
like  Victor  Herbert,  the  composer  has  had  a 
libretto  of  exceptional  beauty  to  work  with, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority 
of  Mona  over  A’atoim i  in  this  regard.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Parker’s  music  commands  respect,  and 
everything  that  technical  skill  could  do  to 
make  the  music  dramatically  effective  has 
been  done.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  tie 
great  majority  of  the  singers  in  the  principal 
les  were  American  born.  Mme.  Louise  Homer 
in  the  title  role  deserved  and  won  new  laurels. 
The  setting  of  the  opera,  laid  as  it  is  in 
Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
has  a  barbaric  beauty  of  an  exceptional  kind. 

Altona,  Germany,  boasts  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  effective  amateur  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  world.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  Royal  Music  Director  Robert  Bignell. 
There  are  twenty-four  first  violins,  twenty- 
two  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  'cellos 
and  eight  double  basses.  Some  of  the  wind 
and  percussion  instrument  players  are  how¬ 
ever,  members  of  the  Hamburg  Philhar¬ 
monic.  This  orchestra  undertakes  very  am¬ 
bitious  works,  and  an  idea  of  its  high  stand¬ 
ing  can  be  secured  from  the  fact  that  II  nr! 
Marteau,  the  distinguished  French  violin 
virtuoso,  who  succeeded  Joachim  at  the 
Royal  High  School  at  Berlin,  permitted  his 
latest  work,  a  suite  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
to  be  played  by  this  orchestra  for  the  first 
time,  the  composer  taking  the  solo  part  him¬ 
self. 


A  book  has  just  been  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  entitled  The  Full  Recognition  of  Japan, 
in  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  of 
music  in  that  country.  A  Bureau  of  Music 
was  established  by  the  government  more 
than  1,200  years  ago.  Music  was  used  by 
the  Buddhists  and  Shintos  as  a  means  of 
emotional  interpretation  of  religion.  Noble 
families  were  entrusted  with  the  monopoly 
of  directing  performances,  and  special  kind's 
of  music  became  hereditary  secrets.  With 
the  “awakening"  of  Japan,  about  forty 
years  ago,  music  was  in  danger  of  dying  by 
disuse.  The  War  Department  boldly  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  importing  occidental  mu¬ 
sic.  and  an  English  bandmaster  was  engaged. 
Members  of  the  band  were  also  sent  to  Paris 
to  study,  and  in  1883  a  German  instructor 
was  imported.  Evidently  Japan  has  been 
pursuing  her  old  policy  of  selecting  whatever 
is  best  from  all  over  the  world. 


THINGS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT. 

Gf.orgf.  Eliot  the  greatest  woman 
novelist  of  any  age,  was  an  accomplished 
musician.  She  had  a  fine  contralto  voice 
and  she  played  the  piano  better  than  the 
majority  of  amateurs.  She  was  one  of 
the  few  writers  who  was  able  to  write 
of  music  with  some  understanding. 

Julius  Caesar's  family  name  was  Cotta, 
a  name  still  known  in  Europe  to-day,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  famous  Cotta  Edition. 


The  Council  of  London  passed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  in  1657  to  the  effect  that  “If  any 
persons,  commonly  called  fiddlers,  be 
taken  fiddling,  they  shall  he  adjudged 
rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars.” 


For  the  first  half  of  his  life,  Brahms- 
was  very  poor.  He  said  one  day:  “Look 
for  a  moment  at  the  manuscript  of  my 
Requiem  written  in  1868.  You  will  find 
there  music  paper  of  all  sorts  and  shapes. 
That  is  because  I  did  not  have  money 
enough  in  those  days  to  buy  a  large  lot 
of  paper  at  one  time.” 


In  1838  Robert  Schumann  writes  to 
Clara  Wieck  :  “I  have  given  several  hours 
hard  study  every  day  to  Bach  and  Bee¬ 
thoven,  and  to  my  own  work,  and  con¬ 
scientiously  managed  a  large  correspond¬ 
ence.  I  am  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight 
with  a  very  active  mind,  and  an  artist  to 
boot;  yet  for  eight  years  I  have  not  been 
out  of  Saxony,  and  have  been  sitting  still 
and  saving  money,  without  a  thought  of 
spending  it  on  amusement.” 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann  in  1837,  Clara  Wieck  says:  “Men¬ 
delssohn  is  almost  unknown  here  (Paris). 
His  Songs  Without  Words  lie  on  the 
shelves  of  the  music  stores.  His  Midsum - 


Vicf.or-Victrola  j? 
L  XVI,  $200  V 

Mahogany  or 
^^^nuartered  oak 


Vic  tor- Viet  rola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 

Talking  Machine  Co..  Crirden.  N.  J..  U.  S.  A 

Berlin. >r  Gramophone  ( .  ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


list*  \  Ictor  Record*  plaved  with  Victor  Xeedt 

no  otlii 


<*r  way  to  get  the  nnequnled  Victor  tone 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100 

1  :»0  PPnta  nor  inn  ,  ,i 


l-w'  in eeuies,  o  cents  per  iou 

tor  Fibre  Needles.  ,jQ  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times  ' 


Victor-Vicf rola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Victor-Victrola 

Every  home  should 
have  a  Victor-Victrola 

because 

thb_ instrument  satisfies  the  love  of 
music  that  is  born  in  every  one  of  us; 
touenes  the  heart  strings  and  develops 
the  emotional  part  of  our  nature;  fresh¬ 
ens  the.  tired  mind  and  lightens  the 
cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life, 
because 

the  Victor-Victrola  brings  to  you  the 
best  music  of  all  the  world  and  gives  you 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  great  composers  such 
as  you  can  acquire  in  no  other  way. 
because 

the  Victor-Victrola  places  at  your  com¬ 
mand  the  services  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  opera  stars,  who  make  records 
exclusively  for  the  Victor,  besides  a 
host  of  famous  instrumentalists,  cele¬ 
brated  bands  and  orchestras,  and  well-known  come¬ 
dians  and  entertainers, 
because 

the  V  ictor- V  ictrola  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
world’s  greatest  musical  instrument,  occupies  a  place 
of  honor  in  homes  of  wealth  and  culture  everywhere, 
and  has  awakened  millions  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  music. 

because 

with  Victor-Victrolas  ranging  in  prices  from  815 
to  8200  and  Victors  from  810  to  8100  no  home 
can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  wonderful 
instruments. 

because 

any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly 
play  any  music  you  wish  to 
hear  and  demonstrate  to  you 
the  Victor-Victrola. 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Graves 

Piano 

Shields 


Protect  Front  Panel,  Fall  Board, 
Lock-Strip  and  Bottom  Board  from 
scratches  and  mars.  Invaluable  in 
Studios,  Sales-rooms,  Homes. 
Transparent  and  Inconspicuous — see 
cut  in  November,  1911,  Etude. 
Descriptive  circular  showing  intro¬ 
ductory  price  sent  on  request. 


C.  W.  GRAVES,  417  Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind. 


PIANO  TEACHERS 

— will  find — 

“Little  Journeys  in  Melody  Land1 
“Poetical  Thoughts,”  “Melodic  Sunshine” 

and  other  compositions  by  KETUE  1).  ELLSWORTH,  gems 
for  children  and  beginners.  \*k  your  dealer  or  semi  for 
thematic  circular  to  l>.  LLLSWORT1I  A:  CO., 
Publishers,  T TOO  8ungainoii  StM  Chicago.  111. 


NOW  READY: 


1.  Left  Hand  Technic.  3.  Hands  Together. 

4.  Arpegrios.  5.  Double  Notes. 

6.  Octaves*and  Chords.  7.  The  Trill  (In  Press) 


Important  to  All  Pianists  and  Students 


THE  NEW  GRADUS 
AD  PARNASSUM 

In  Eight  Books  By  ISIDOR  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00  each 

In  this  unique  work  each  separate  department  of  technic  is  considered 
by  itself,  all  the  studies  bearing  upon  any  particular  technical  point  being 
classified  together  and  arranged  in  logical  and  progressive  order.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner  each  subject  is  treated  exhaustively  in  a  separate  part.  The 
main  points  thus  covered  are: 

1.  Left  Hand  Technic  3.  Hands  Together  5.  Double  Notes  7.  The  Trill 

2.  Rghit  Hand  Technic  4.  Arpeggios  6.  Octaves  and  Chords  8.  Various  Difficulties 

The  entire  literature  of  educational  piano  music  has  been  ransacked  in  order 
to  select  the  best  possible  studies  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  classifications. 

Monsieur  I.  Philipp,  leading  Professor  of  Pianoforte  in  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatory,  is  admirably  equipped  by  knowledge,  experience  and  natural  talent 
for  the  compilation  and  preparation  of  a  work  of  this  type. 

Each  classification  will  be  published  as  a  separate  Part. 

ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  OFFER 

We  will  send  No.  5,  Double  Notes,  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  market 
for  only  20  cents,  postpaid,  cash  with  order.  An  exceptional  opportunity. 


Turn  13d it qcitd  Cn  1712  chestnut  street, 

I  HlU.  rKtoOtK  p  h  I  LA  DELPHIA 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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What  Others  Say  * 

I 


“We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friend 

Shakespeare. 


MASTER  THOUGHTS  ON  GENIUS 
AND  TALENT. 


BY  FANNIE  EDGAR  THOMAS. 


Family  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner, 
translated  by  William  Ashton  Ellis,  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  Price,  $1.35.  307  pages, 

cloth  bound. 

There  is  an  old  Italian  saying  which 
runs,  “Only  the  busiest  people  have  time 
for  leisure.”  These,  then,  are  the  leisure 
letters  of  a  tremendously  busy  and 
marvelously  intelligent  man.  If  they  do 
no  more  than  serve  to  show  that  Wagner 
had  his  very  human,  and  indeed  very 
lovable,  side,  as  well  as  his  eccentric  and 
objectionable  sides,  the  book  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  apparently  lim¬ 
itless  collection  of  *  books  somewhat 
loosely  described  as  “Wagneriana.”  Many 
of  the  letters  are  extremely  interesting 
in  themselves,  quite  apart  from  their  con¬ 
nection  with  Wagner. 


I  am  delighted  with  the  volume.  “Wagner — 
Ilis  Life  und  Works,”  by  Adolphe  .Tullien,  that 
reached  me  a  few  days  ago.  It  Is  certainly 
beautifully  gotten  up,  and  is  a  work  that 
should  be  in  every  musician’s  library. — Jane 
L.  Bright,  Maine. 


The  work,  “First  Months  in  Pianoforte  In¬ 
struction,”  by  Rudolph  Palme,  is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation,  especially  for  those  who 
have  not  the  advantage  of  a  good  school  or 
a  really  first-class  teacher. — J.  A.  Lambert, 
New  Jersey. 


The  “Mexican  Dances”  are  different  from 
other  music,  but  fine. — Alice  J.  Henderson, 
Maine. 


The  “Bach  Album”  for  piano  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  edition,  and  should  be  found  in  every 
musician’s  library.- — It,  Coleman,  Canada. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Etude 
for  some  years,  and  it  has  been  a  great  help 
to  me. — Mrs.  H.  S.  Morton ,  Canada. 


I  can  get  music  supplies  from  you  quicker 
than  from  any  other  house — even  in  Chicago, 
where  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  procuring 
sunnlies. — Glenn  Oscar  Hodson,  Nebraska. 


Style  in  Musical  Art.  By  C.  Hubert  H. 
Parry,  Bart.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $3.25.  438  pages. 

Few  writers  upon  musical  subjects  en¬ 
joy  the  prestige  which  Sir  Hubert  Parry 
possesses.  His  position  as  head  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  the  splendid 
quality  of  his  own  compositions,  and  the 
genial  warmth  with  which  all  his  writings 
are  diffused  have  earned  for  him  a  place 
unique  in  the  world  of  music.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  published  under  the  title 
Style  in  Musical  Art  were  designed  orig¬ 
inally  as  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given 
at  Oxford  University.  Ill  health,  due  to 
overwork,  forced  Sir  Hubert  Parry  to 
resign  his  position  as  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  university,  and  these  lectures  have 
now  been  reshaped  into  essay  form. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  prevents  us 
from  reviewing  the  work  with  the  thor¬ 
oughness  which  it  deserves,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  state  emphatically 
enough  that  the  work  is  one  which  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  all  musicians  who 
have  anything  higher  than  a  bread-and- 
butter  view  of  their  art.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  refrain  from  quoting  long 
passages  from  the  work,  and  nearly  every 
paragraph  in  the  book  reveals  its  author 
as  a  deep  and  subtle  thinker  to  whom 
anything  but  the  highest  standards  in  art 
are  intolerable. 


I  am  very  well  pleased  with  “The  Sabathil 
Studies,”  particularly  No.  9  of  the  series.  The 
work  is  well  gotten  up,  musically  as  well  as 
typographically,  and  should  prove  very  help¬ 
ful,  technically,  to'  pianists  generally. — E.  8. 
Claussen,  California. 


The  work.  “First  Months  in  Pianoforte  In¬ 
struction,”  by  Itudolph  Palmy,  has  repaid  me 
a  hundred  times  ;  the  text  is  so  valuable.- — - 
L.  Henry,  Maine. 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  work. 
“Mexican  Dances,”  has  intrinsic  value  from 
standpoint  of  teachers  and  players,  as  they 
are  fragrant  with  charming  rhythms  quite  out 
of  the  common  and  rich  in  melody. — Mrs. 
Chas.  Nicolson. 


The  work.  "Bach  Album,”  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  especially  for  young  players. — Elmer  A. 
Simpson,  Kansas. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  The  Etude  for 
years  and  it  is  through  its  good  reading  that 
I  was  inspired  to  take  up  a  higher  course  in 
music.  It  is  a  dear  book,  in  my  estimation, 
and  I  shall  never  be  without  it. — Miss  Bessie 
Blakemore,  Indiana. 


“Talent  will  never  make  a  sensation, 
but  he  may  make  a  son — who  is  Genius.” 
— Rosenthal. 

“Study  without  genius  produces  the 
pedagogue,  genius  with  study  the  badaud 
and  flaneur  (one  who  only  watches,  lis¬ 
tens  and  fritters  away  time — a  passive 
artist).” — M.  de  la  Tombelle. 

“In  the  ‘Martyrdom  of  Man’  the  author 
speaks  of  the  ‘talent’  of  one  generation 
being  the  ‘fertilizer’  for  the  ‘genius’  of  the 
next.” — Widor. 

“Little  can  be  expected  in  musical  art 
with  only  talent  and  equipment.  There 
is  too  much  to  do,  the  time  too  short. 
Study  is  progress-soil,  however.  Surpris¬ 
ing  flowers  and  genius  spring  forth  when 
and  where  least  expected.” — Guilmant. 

“Genius  is'  distinguished  from  talent  as 
an  essential  of  admission  to  the  free  na¬ 
tional  schools  of  music  of  France.  The 
doors  are  wide  open.  All  who  can  may 
enter  and  exit.  Many  who  enter,  exit 
by  the  door  of  entry.  Genius  is  essential 
to  become  an  ‘apostle’  of  musical  art. 
Talent  can  do  much  good  elsewise.” — 
Madame  Chretien. 

“Unexpected  results  have  developed 
from  latent  talent.  I  would  not  dare  to 
brand  with  ‘impossible’  any  appearance. 
In  France  every  opportunity  is  given  to 
winnow  wheat  from  chaff.  Graduation 
from  the  national  music  schools  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  cream  from  cream.  Genius  em¬ 
braces  many  qualities  besides  facility.” — 
Jean  Jacques  Mathias. 

“Genius  inspires.  Talent  conspires.”— 

Gaillard. 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNE 


SOHMEI 


It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CECIL1AN  INSIDE  PLAY 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 

Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMPAN 

V/arerooms,  315  5th  A/e.,  Cor.  3 2d  St.,  New) 


RAGTIME  PIANO  PLAYI1 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Christensen  School  of  Popular  M 
Suite  87,  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago 


jViusic  Typography  in  all  its  Branc 

HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLA1E 


^jDudley  T.  Limer 


-GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES- 


jVfo.  j  o  S.  flicks  Street,  pbiladelp 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


I  have  always  found  perfect  satisfaction  in 
dealing  with  yo'u. — Miss  Patti  Burch,  Virginia. 


CENTURY  EDITION 


I  am  particularly  pleased  with  Prison's  “Mis¬ 
takes  and  Disputed  Points  in  Music.” — Miss 
Emma  Feilburg,  Singapore. 


The  work,  “First  Months  in  Pianoforte  In¬ 
struction,”  by  Rudolph  Palme,  is  a  great  aid 
in  developing  the  hand  and  touch. — Della  G. 
Skanlc,  Pennsylvania. 


A  COMPULSORY  CONCERT. 

Mrs.  Rose  Fay  Thomas,  in  her 
Memoirs  of  her  famous  husband,  Theo¬ 
dore  Thomas,  tells  of  an  amusing  incident 
of  early  frontier  days.  Thomas  was 
bound  for  San  Francisco  with  his 
orchestra,  Mme.  Materna,  Mme.  Frusch- 
Madi  and  Miss  Emma  Juch,  who  were 
to  sing  at  his  concerts.  Halting  at  a 
little  way-station,  Thomas  left  the  train 
to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  There 
he  was  confronted  with  a  gathering  of 
cowboys,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  de¬ 
termined  upon  having  a  concert  at  once. 
Thomas  saw  that  they  were  not  to  be 
resisted,  so  he  took  his  fiddle  from  the 
case  and  played  one  or  two  tunes  for 
them.  This  did  not  appease  them,  and 
they  demanded  singing.  Mme.  Materna 
and  Mme.  Frusch-Madi  were  too  scared  to 
come  from  their  locked  compartments, 
but  the  American,  Emma  Juch,  did  come 
forward  and  saved  the  day  by  singing 
Home,  Sweet  Home  from  the  back  plat¬ 
form  of  the  rear  car.  As  the  train 
ed  away  over  the  prairie  the  cow- 
galloped  behind,  shooting  volleys  of 
applause  into  the  clear  blue  skies  over¬ 
head. 


I  am  more  than  pleased  with  tbe  work  en¬ 
titled  “Back  Album.”  I  consider  it  the  best 
compilation  of  its  kind  I  have  yet  seen  and 
one  perfectly  suited  to  the  needs  of  not  only 
those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the 
great  Cantor's  -works,  but  also  of  tbe  experi¬ 
enced  musician  who  is  seeking  sometnmg  more 
satisfying  than  many  modern  compositions. — 
Kenneth  M.  Agnetc,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  BEST  EDITION 
WORLD’S  BEST  MUSIC! 


sis-  FOR  lOc.  A  COPY 


Our  music  is  much  more  interesting  since 
we  began  to  use  The  Etude. — Lillian  Ward, 
Wisconsin. 


You  certainly  are  to  be  congratulated  u])on 
tbe  prompt  and  efficient  service  that  you  give 
yo'ur  patrons. — Mrs.  L .  A,  Huntley ,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 


Some  dealers  ask  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  copy  for  Century  Edition 
sheet  music.  It's  worth  it— but -don’t  pay  more  than  TEN 
CENTS  (10c.)  our  price.  . 

<1  Look  over  the  following  list  of  standard  and  classic  compositions, 
which  are  sold  in  other  Editions  at  from  25c.  to  75c.  each. 

<J  “Century  Edition’’  price  is  but  TEN  CENTS  (10c.)  a  copy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  marked  price  may  be,  and  best  of  all,  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  each  and  every  copy  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
copies  you  have  been  buying  at  many  times  the  price  we  ask. 

In  paper,  printing,  phrasing,  fingering  and  general  excellence,  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed,  there  can  be  nothing  better  at  any 

q  {""every  claim  we  make  is  not  as  represented,  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


PIANO  SOLOS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 


I  have  received  “Schumann’s  Album  for 
tbe  Young”  and  have  taken  great  pleasure  in 
examining  its  contents.  It  is  a  treasury  of 
good  things  which  I  shall  delight  in  using  for 
my  pupils.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  this  and 
for  other  kind  offers  that  I  have  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted.  Many  thanks  for  the  sample  copv  of 
Tub  Etude.  This  valuable  journal  has  long 
been  a  source  of  pleasure,  encouragement  and 
inspiration  in  my  work  of  teaching.- — Elsa  E. 
Swartz. 


I  like  this  book,  “The  First  Months  in 
Pianoforte  Instruction,”  by  R.  Palme,  very 
much  and  think  it  is  especially  fine  for  young 
teachers ;  every  inexperienced  teacher  should 
have  it. — Mrs.  Maude  M.  Chilton. 


The  “Bach  Album,”  with  its  biography,  de¬ 
scription  of  dances  and  collection  of  so  many 
favorites,  makes  it  a  rare  collection. — Eugene 
Bonn. 


Alice,  Transcription . Ascher 

Arabesque  Valse . Lark 

Ballet  des  Paplllons . Godard 

Barcarole,  “Tales  of  Hofmann’'  . .  .Oflcnbach 

By  Moonlight . Bendel 

Caprice  Brilllantc . Ley  bach 

Dying  Poet . Gottoclialk 

First  Tarantella . Mills 

Grand  March  de  Concert. ...  Wollonhanpt 

Humoresque . Dvorak 

H  iingarinn  Rhapsody,  No  2 . Lh*t 

Ivuinenoi  Ostrow . Rubinstein 

Fust  Hope . Gottsclialk 

Moonlight  Sonata . Beethoven 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . Supp§ 

Rlgoletto  Fnntasle . Lis  at 

Bustle  of  Spring . Shilling 

Salut  a  Pesth . . Kowalski 

Serenade . Chiimlnurto 

Sonata  Pathetlque . Beethoven 

William  Tell  Overt ure .  ltomdnl 

Witches’  Dance . MarDowell 

Wood  1  an d  Ec h  oes . Wyman 


PIANO  DUETS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Cavalleria  Kustlcana,  Intermezzo. Hla*cagnl  * 

Flatterer,  The . Chain  In  ade 

Invitation  to  the  Dunce . Weber 

Les  Sylphes . Barhiuann 

Lohengrin  March . Wagner 

Lustsplel  Overture . K6ler-Bfln 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . Sii|ip6 

Polish  Dance . Seharwenka 

Owl  Vip  e  Galop . Cana 

Znmpu  Overture . llerold 

VIOLIN  and  PIANO,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Angel's  Serenade . Hrngn  + 

Berceuse,  "Jocelyn" . . Godnrd 

Cavatina . 1In,r  j 

Flower  Song . l-anye 

Kuyawiak . Wests**  ! 

Largo . Handel 

Melody  la  F . Rubinstein 

Simple  Confession . Tl,°“s  , 

Star  of  Hope,  Reverie . Kenned)  * 

Tunnhauser  March . Wagner 


The  complete  "Century”  catalog  of  nearly  two  thousand  titles  for  Piano,  two  ■ 
four  hands,  also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  all  at  the  TEN  CENT  price- -Can  be 
free  for  the  asking. 


A  more  highly  interesting  and  educational 
periodical  than  The  Etude  (from  a  musical 
standpoint  of  view)  could  hardly  be  published. 
— Chas.  J.  Dlnaghy,  Canada. 


e  lor  the  asking.  _  .  •> 

It  is  money  in  your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your  dealer  selling  you  “Century  Editio 
If  he  will  not,  order  direct! 


Your  service  lias  always  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  me  and  I  do  not  think  that  anv  other 
concern  can  beat  it. — C.  M.  Dittrich,  Virginia. 

The  work,  “Musical  Picture  Book.”  by  Oc- 
tavia  Hudson,  is  fine  for  small  children. — 
Irene  East,  Texas. 


CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1179  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GENTURY-O  edition 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE 
AND  INSPIRATION 


MISTAKES  AND  DISPUTED  POINTS 
IN  MUSIC 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 


A  book  that  tells  you  the  “wliys”  ami 
“wherefores"  in  music.  Mr.  Elson,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  American  musical 
critics  and  educators,  has  included  in  his 
new  book  all  of  those  hundred  and  one  things 
upon  which  most  pupils  and  teachers  have 
an  inaccurate  knowledge. 

Price,  $1.25 


DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES  OF 
PIANO  WORKS 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 


There  are  many  books  giving  the  structural 
and  formal  analysis  of  great  piano  works, 
but  there  is  none  along  the  lines  that  Mr. 
Perry  has  worked  out.  Ilis  work  is  a  poetic, 
dramatic,  and  historical  analysis  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  known 
piano  compositions. 

The  book  contains  seven  of  the  leading 
piano  compositions  of  Beethoven,  four  by 
Weber,  eighteen  by  Chopin,  eleven  by  Liszt, 
and  several  each  by  Schubert,  Rubinstein, 
Grieg,  and  Saint-Saens. 


Price,  $1.50 


STORIES  OF  STANDARD  TEACH 
ING  PIECES 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 


The  unusual  popularity  of  “Descriptive 
Analyses  of  Pianoforte  Works’’  has  induced 
another  work,  which  includes  just  those  favor¬ 
ite  and  standard  compositions  of  lesser  diffi¬ 
culty  about  which  teachers,  pupils  and  music 
lovers  are  ever  anxious  to  know  more.  The 
range  of  pieces  in  this  new  book  extends 
from  about  the  third  grade  of  difficulty  to 
the  sixth  grade. 


Price,  $1.50 


HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  MUSIC 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


2  Volumes.  Price,  $  1 .50  Each 

Eight  editions  of  this  splendid  work  have 
been  sold,  and  the  work  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  indispensable  to  every  music  student. 

A  most  valuable  feature  is  the  superb  ma¬ 
terial  it  furnishes  for  pupils’  musicales. 


IVIUSIC 

ITS  IDEALS  AND  METHODS 


By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A  collection  of  essays  for  young  teachers, 
amateurs,  and  students,  relating  to  music 
considered  as  an  art  and  literature,  and  to 
problems  of  piano  teaching. 

Price,  $1.50 


MUSICAL  ESSAYS 


IN  ART,  CULTURE  AND  EDUCATION 
An  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Musical 
Thought.  A  Compendium  for  Music 
Teachers  and  Students 

A  large  volume  containing  the  best  articles 
selected  from  pages  of  The  Etude  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

Price,  $2.00 


CHATS  WITH  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

Or  Talks  About  Music  and  Music  Life 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

Designed  to  bring  to  the  attri  tion  of  those 
who  make  mindc  a  life-work,  the  very  many 
contingent  topics  that  should  he  considered 
in  connection  with  music.  The  reader  is 
taken  into  confidence,  and  finds  many  hints 
and  benefits  that,  pertain  to  his  own  daily  life 
as  a  musician. 

Price,  $1.50 


THE  MUSIC  LIFE  AMD  HOW  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  IT 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 


A  companion  volume  to  the  “Chats  with 
Music  Students.”  It.  points  out  the  way  of 
success  to  teachers  and  students  in  art  life. 


Price,  $1.50 


BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 


By  C.  C.  BENDER 


The  average  music  teacher  blunders  in  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  business  side.  lie 
»  .  s  not  know  how  to  advertise  properly,  lie 
fails  in  keeping  accounts,  lie  is  slow  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  social  side  of  life,  of 
dress,  of  collateral  education,  etc.  In  this 
book  the  teacher  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
these  problems. 


Price,  $1.00 


Mnil  nrnw-s  solid  oil  and  111  lid  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
me  Dost  <1  Mounts.  Any  of  our  w  rks  sent  on  Inspection. 


THEO,  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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mmmmmi  PIANO  TUNING  PAYS 


Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 

MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  Ihe  New  England  Conservatory 


You  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your  spare 
moments  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  system. 

It  Is  a  profession  that  can  be  converted  Into 
money  at  any  time  or  place  In  the  civilized  world  at 
an  hour’s  notice. 


Q.  I  have  found  some  notes  i written  thus. 
/.s*  there  any  reason  why  the  stems  of  some 
notes  sin  mid  he  written  up  while  others  are 
written  down? — Sit.  de  S.  (\ 


r  s 


A.  Iu  the  above  example  the  stems 
merely  confoVm  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  writ¬ 
ing  notation,  i.  e.,  when  the  note  is  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  staff  stem  down,  hut  when 
it  is  on  the  lower  pait  stem  up.  And  in 
writing  musical  manuscript  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  the  simple  rule  of  down  stems  at 
the  left  of  the  note  and  up  stems  at  the 
right. 


A.  Your  opinion  is  right.  It  does  not 
niake  any  .  practical  difference  in  melody 
wilting  which  method  is  used.  Generally 
m  ascending  use  sharps,  and  in  descending 
i  *--pIoy  flats.  Of  course  the  moment  that 
harmony  is  used  it  makes  an  enormous  dif¬ 
ference  whether  a  sharp  or  a  flat  is  used, 
toe  meaning  of  the  chord  being  perceived  by 
the  accidentals  employed.  But  occasionally 
one  will  find  a  case  where  the  accidental 
used  in  the  melody  part,  say  in  a  song,  dis- 
*-o-<es  with  the  one  used  iu  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  In  such  a  case  the  accidental  in  the 
accompaniment  is  always  correct,  while  the 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 

Our  graduates  earn  85  to  $10  per  day  the  year  round. 

> >  e  supply  free  a  Tune-aPlione,  also  a  working 
model  of  a  full-sized,  Modern,  Upright  Action,  and 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

Our  wonderful  Invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone,  gives 
the  exact  number  of  beats  that  should  occur  iu  the 
test  intervals.  With  it  the  student  knows  what  the 
result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work. 

W rite  today  for  free  illustrated  descrl  pti  ve  booklet. 
Address,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
15  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 


Q.  1.  Why  is  it  that  some  theorists  use 
the  term  semitone,  and  others  call  it  wrong, 
while  others  will  use  the  term  ■•half-tone,” 
and  yet  will  in  turn  he  called  wrong t  How 
is  one  to  know  which  is  the  right  expres¬ 
sion  ? 


.  ,  ,  v  “  r  vVL,  VI  U  i  1  r  me 

SwsSl'WS  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  tuning 

find  an  a-sbarp  in  the  melody  and  a  b-flat 
in  the  accompaniment,  tile  latter  being  the 
true  note. 


2.  /  have  always  understood  that  “secco” 
means  “ without  flourishing,”  yet  in  Oham- 
inade’s  “Air  de  Ballet ,”  for  instance ,  “sec¬ 
co”  is  placed  under  a  chord  which  has  a ■ 
iravy  line  in  front  of  it.  How  can  one  do 
it  contrary  ways  at  once?  Which  is  the 
best  way  to  use,  and  how  are  ice  to  know 
in  cases  of  this  kind f 


3.  What  is  meant  by  the  sign  in  cases 
as  indicated  by  the  following  example : 


Q.  ITas  Georges  Sand  musical  or  were 
her  gifts  solely  literary t — M.  A.  R. 

A.  Mme.  Pudevant  (Georges  Sand  I  was 
not  actively  musical,  although  she  had  a 
keen  musical  judgment.  It  was  her  appre¬ 
ciation  of  music  that  made  her  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Liszt  and  Chopin,  both  of  whom 
were  always  willing  to  play  the  piano  for 
Her.  Mme.  Dudcvant  studied  music  iu  her 
younger  days,  but  never  seems  to  have  ad¬ 
vanced  deeply  into  the  technique  of  the  art. 
let  she  was  always  very  sensitive  to  music 
and  would  probably  have  made  a  good  rnusi- 
cian  had  she  taken  up  the  study  seriously. 
Her  literary  labors  and  successes  forbade  the 
possibility  of  this. 


REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

Thorough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
shop,  enabling  students  to  start  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time;  free  practice.  Low  terms.  19th  year. 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

2840  IN.  1  1th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Faust  School  of  Tuning 


Pianoforte,  Player-Piano,  P»j»p  and  Reed  Organ, 
t  mu>e  in. -IimIcs  Tuning,  Repairing,  IteiMilfttinu,  Volc- 
ing,  y  nrn ishing.  Polishing,  dally  experience  in 
1'liiclterlng  &  Nmis*  Factory. 

Oldest  and  bCht  equipped  school,  formerly  with 
“lonservAlory  of  Music." 

Year  book  mnlled  mi  request. 

27-29  (JAINSKOUO  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


— 1 


-a-- 


L.  M.  B. 


Q.  How  is  the  novel  known  as  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata”  by  Tolstoi,  connected 
with ■  the  famous  sonata  by  Beethoven f  I 
hare  never  read  the  novel  and  should  like 
to  know  what  the  connection  is.  Reader. 


A.  The  first  question  touches  a  very  im¬ 
portant  defect  in  music.  Almost  every  half- 
educated  teacher  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet 
about  musical  nomenclature  and  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  invents  some  new  name 
or  finds  fault  with  an  old  one.  Some  will 
say  “half-step."  some  “half-tone,”  and  these 
are  not  wrong,  since  they  are  intelligible. 
But  the  words  “tone"  and  “semi-tone”  have 
been  in  use  for  over  a  thousand  years  and 
certainly  have  acquired  a  definite  meaning 
iu  such  long  use.  I  always  use  them  by 
preference,  but  c’o  not  find  fault  with  those 
who  use  the  other  terms.  Read  the  last 
chapter  of  my  “Mistakes  and  Disputed 
Points  in  Music  Teaching”  for  a  suggestion 
of  a  remedy  for  this  mixed-up  nomenclature. 

“Secco"  means  “crisp"  or  literal’y  “dry.” 
Give  a  chord  a  crisp  and  sudden  effect. 


A'  The  noveI  was  written  by  'Tolstoi 
with  Beethoven’s  great  sonata  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  motive  in  it.  In  the  novel  Beethoven’s 
work  is  pictured  as  inspiring  very  undesir¬ 
able  emotions.  It  U  sketened  as  an  evil 
influence.  But  the  picture  is,  nevertheless, 
an  absurd  one.  Tolstoi  seems  to  think  that 
this  work  may  have  been  evolved  in  a  wild 
rhapsody  of  unrestrained  passion  aud  feel¬ 
ing.  lie  does  nut  have  even  a  suspicion  of 
the  careful  Beethoven  planning  out  his  tonal 
architecture  with  the  greatest  thought.  lie 
<’oes  not  comprehend  that  there  are  intellec¬ 
tual  features  as  well  as  emotional  iu  such 
a  work.  It  is  only  one  other  instance  of  a 
litterateur  slipping  badly  when  attempting  to 
write  about  an  art  that  he  does  not  tech¬ 
nically  un  ’erxtand.  Tolstoi  has  plenty  of 
company  among  literary  error-makers. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL 


PIANO  TUNING 


ADA,  OHIO. 

Frec  catalog.  D.  O.  BETZ,  Director 


CLASS  PINS 


designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
\Ante  for  illustrations  to  the  manufacturers 


BENT  &  BUSH  CO., 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  sign  above  given  is  called  the  direct. 
In  the  old  printed  music  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  found  at  the  end  of  every 
line  to  Indicate  what  the  first  note  of  the 
next  line  was  to  he.  Just  as  in  oi  l  hooks, 
tne  finds  the  first  syllable  of  tile  next  page 
printed  at  the  foot  ol’  every  page.  The 
effect  therefore  is  to  Indicate  the  next  note. 
But  it  means  more  than  that  nowadays.  It 
indicates  that  you  are  to  go  on  playing  the 
same  figure,  hut  starting  on  the  note  s  1  in¬ 
gested  by  the  sign.  Thus  in  (lie  above  you 
are  to  play  four  notes,  F,  G,  A,  B,  in 
octaves,  as  a  mere  transposition  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  figure.  It  sometimes  means  to  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  in  (lie  same  manner. 


Q.  Is  the  custom  of  introducing  ca 
denzas  written  bg  the  virtuoso  especially  foe 
Hie  occasion  in  some  special  piece  going  out 


special  piece  going  out 
of  style?  In  olden  times  /  understand  that 
the  performer  i  hcays  improvised  his  own 
cadenzas.  Is  this  so? — C.  J.  0. 


Q.  I  am  very  much  perplexed  over  Ihe 
correct  way  of  writing  tin  chromatic  scale. 
Sometimes  I  find  it  written  thus — 


1m  Q* 


Again  I  find  it  written  thus 


Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  nut  be 
written  in  the  latter  way  in  piano  instruc¬ 
tion  books?  It  is  certainly  a  great  ileal 
simpler  for  Hie  pupil  to  read,  and  unless  Hie 
scale,  is  harmonized  I  cannot  see  any  sen¬ 
sible  reason  for  writing  it.  other wi 
Canadian  Reader. 


A.  The  custom  of  writing  virtuoso 
cadenzas  is  not  dying  out  as  quickly  as  it 
ought  to.  It  is  countenanced  by  all  the 
great  composers.  As  the  cadenza  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  display  of  technique  il  is  quite  right 
for  flic  perfor  ler  to  dl  .card  some  cadenza 
composed  by  the  writer  i  f  a  work  and  sub¬ 
stitute  his  own.  Beethoven,  for  example, 
left  cadenzas  to  ail  of  ids  concertos,  wher¬ 
ever  lie  wished  them  used.  Yet  it  is  quite 
permissible  to  set  these  aside  aud  display 
your  own  wares  in  your  own  manner,  always 
inking  care,  of  course,  that  the  cadenza 
shall  grow  out  of  themes  of  the  concerto,  by 
development.  The  fact  that  Beethoven  at 
one  place  wrote  "l.a  I’ndenza  sin  corte” — - 
“Make  the  cadenza  short"- — -after  lie  had 
written  one  himself,  shows  that  he  allowed 

the  practice,  in  . . lghteenth  century  ii 

was  very  often  customary  to  Improvise  a 
cadenza,  and  more  recently  Ole  Bull  used 
to  do  this. 

Some  of  the  composers  began  to  turn  from 
tiie  cadenza.  Brahms  in  his  second  concerto 
(piano)  does  not  have  a  cadenza.  In  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  fifth  piano  concerto,  the  "lOmperor,” 
when  ho  comes  to.  the  hold  which  usually 
indicates  the  cadenza,  writes.  “Non  si  fa 
una  cadenza,  ma  s’attacca  subito  il  seguente” 
— “Do  not  make  a  cadenza,  but  go  on  at 
once  to  the  following. "  When  one  looks 
at  the  “following”  one  finds  it  to  he  the 
most  brilliant  kind  of  cadenza,  but  with 
Ihe  orchestra  intertwined.  I  suppose  you 
know  that  ihe  cadenza  is  usually  for  the 
solo  instrument  quite  alone.  Even  Mendels¬ 
sohn  reluctantly  put.  a  cadenza  in  his  violin 
concerto,  but  he  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
first:  movement  (Instead  of  in  the  coda), 
where  the  performer  was  not  likely  to  rob 
the  composer  of  his  laurels. 
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Tindale  Music  Cabinets 


offer  the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  keeping  your  music.  Find  any 
piece  immediately.  Your  entire  col¬ 
lection  instantly  accessible;  saved 
from  wear  and  tear.  Various  sizes, 
with  or  without  doors.  Mahogany 
or  oak,  $15  up.  J  dust  rated  Catalog 
No.  1  sent  free  on  request. 
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SPRING  BLOSSOMS 


with  their  freshness  and  fragrance — may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  woman’s  rarest  gift— a  beautiful 
complexion.  That  velvety  smoothness  of  skin  is 
retained  by  users  of  LABLACHE, 
that  wonderfully  adherent  yet  in¬ 
visible  boon  to  women  who  know. 

The  same  dependable  toilet  re¬ 
quisite  for  over  forty  years.  /t 


Refuse  substitutes. 

They  may  be  dangerous.  Flesh, 
White,  Link  or  (’ream,  GOe.  a 
box  of  druggists  or  by  mail. 
/Send  10  cts.  for  a  sample  box. 
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French  Perfumers 
Dept.  35,125  Kingston  Street, 
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Grace  Mot rissi 


Arthur  Beresford 

Bass  Baritone 

VOICE  PRODUCTION  CLEARLY  AND 
PRACTICALLY  TAUGHT 
72  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 


Mrs.  Stacey  Williams 


The  Eminent  Teacher  of  Singing 
In  Chicago  During  Summer  of  1912 

The  unprecedented  success  of  last  summer’s  session 
has  determined  Mrs.  Williams  to  remain  in  Chicago 
the  coming  season. 

Pupils  taught  from  the  rudiments  of  tone  production 
to  artistic  finish  for  a  professional  career. 

For  terms  and  particulars  write  direct  to 

MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 

Please  mention  11  The  Etude" 

Suite  405-406  Kimball  Hall,  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


Seventeenth  Season 


Saving  the  Sun 


(Piano-Musicianship) 

A  Sell,..  I  lur  Knrnest  Students.  Catalogue  l' pan  Application 

HARMON  H.  WATT  )  Dlreotors 
ELEANOR  F.  GODFREY  t  LMrecrors 

KIMBALL  HALL  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  have  been  asked  to  tell  ' 
spend  the  summer  in  Study 
others  seem  to  he  working- 
heads  off  trying  to  find  a  cor 
able  means  of  avoiding  any  ki 
labor.  My  attention  was  first  i 
to  the  desirability  of  worki 
summer  by  a  friend  who  owiif 
of  the  books  of  the  great  1 
philosopher,  Lombroso.  Lon 
gives  many  examples  of  great 
terpieces  written  in  the  sumr 
climates  where  the  temperat 
often  much  more  uncomfc 
than  in  my  own. 

This  set  me  to  making  m; 
investigations,  and  I  founc 
many  men,  with  and  without  £ 
did  their  best  work  in  the  si 
season.  Wagner,  for  in: 
always  a  terribly  hard  worker 
the  summer  for  his  most  irnf 
work.  His  festivals  were  a! 
in  the  summer  months. 

I  also  found  that  Beethovf 
a  special  method  of  work 
recognized  the  summer  season 
time  in  which  his  abilities  v 
their  highest.  All  year  he  cc 
notes  in  his  many  books, 
always  reserved  the  summer 
for  working  out  his  ideas 
quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  c 
He  took  frequent  walks 
woods,  and  his  masterly  tre 
of  his  themes  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  effect  that  the  wa 
bright  sunlight,  fragrant  flow 
restful  foliage,  had  upon  his 
tive  mind. 

The  further  T  went  the  m 
stances  I  found  of  successor 
in  the  summer,  until  I  be 


HERMAN 
r-DEVRIES— i 


CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS 


Formerly  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  Grand  Opera  and  Opera 
Comique. 

518-528  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  Ill. 

Students  for  voice  culture  and  opera 
coaching.  Concerts  to  be  given  by 
pupils  in  Music  Hall.  Opera  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Illinois  Theatre. 

MRS.  HERMAN  DEVRIES,  Assistant 


-■  MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director  ——————— 

Summer  School  at  Epworth  Heights,  Ludington-on-the-Lake-Michigan,  July  8th  to  Augu 

Classes  for  teachers  and  students  of  all  grades.  Unusual  advantages  for  children.  Ideal  locatiopfc 
study,  combined  with  Summer  outing.  Recitals  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  advanced  students, 
information  address  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts,  630  Fme  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


Frederic  W.  Root 


The  Columbia  School  of  Music1 :LARE“Ei 

Announces  SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION  All  Departments 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 


WILL  HOLD  A  TEN 
DAY  SESSION  OF 


|ANO - VIOLIN - THEORY - VOICE 

July  27th.  Classes  Limited.  Pupils  Now  Enrolled. 

Address  A.  L.  QUEALY,  Regiatrar,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago 


NORMAL  WORK 

—  FOR  -  — 

Teachers  of  Singing 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


JULY  8—18 

Mr.  Root’s  Normal  Course  is 
designed  to  supply  the  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  voice 
teaching  which  saves  from 
haphazard,  experimental, 
false  or  one-sided  treatment. 


Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 


Founded  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  ARTISTRY 

Piano,  GEORGIA  KOBER,  President;  MAURICE  ROSENFELD;  Organ  and  Theory  WALTER 
KELLER  Director;  Vocal,  WM.  A.  WILLETT;  Violin,  BERNHARD  LISTEMANN;  and  others 
SUMMER  TERM  BEGINS  JUNE  24,  1912 

Room  711,  410  South  Michigan  Avenue 


For  catalogue  address  L.  F.  GE.TCHELL,  Business  Manager, 


Chicago 


Kimball  Hall 


The 

Cosmopolitan  School  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art 

AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  summer  term  July  1st  to 
July  30th.  Ten  special  piano  peda¬ 
gogy  lectures.  Ten  special  voice  lore 
lectures.  W.  Waugh  Lauder,  originator 
of  the  lecture  recital,  will  be  in  charge. 
All  the  regular  branches  of  the  school  will 
be  kept  up  during  the  summer.  For 
catalog  address 

Dr.  William  Carver  Williams,  Registrar 


1B8S  1*3  i  The  course  includes  ten  hours  Interpretation,  personally  conducted  by  MADAME  JULIE 

RIV  E-KIN  the  world  renowned  Pianist.  Ten  hours  in  Piano  Technic,  and  ten  hours  iu  Harmony 
and  Analysis  taught  by  KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY,  the  Eminent  Instructor  and  Theorist. 

Special  Courses  in  Vocal,  Violin  and  Public  School  Music. 
MADAME  JULIE  RI Yl£-Kl.N ti’S  class  will  he  limited  to  twenty  students.  Those  wishing  time  should  make  arrange- 

NORMAI  POIJRSF  $15  00  For  further  information  address,  E.  SCI  I  WEAKER,  Secretary 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 


VX71LL  hold  his  usual  summer  term 
*  *  singers  and  vocal  teachers,  beg 
ning  July  first  and  ending  August  tin 
The  full  course  includes  ten 
lessons,  ten  class  lessons  in  trie  sc 
classics,  ten  class  lessons  in  eartrain, 
and  analysis,  and  five  lectures  on 
voice.  Lessons  in  conducting,  teac 
conferences,  etc.  Send  for  urcu 


Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
Director 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


(Formerly  the  Episcopal  Conservatory) 

4205  GRAND  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

_ Affiliated  with  Victoria  College  of  Music,  London,  England  - 

Unsurpassed  faculty  of  Instructors  In  all  departments  ol  Music  and  Art.  Especial  training  for  Public 
TH^oitV  BOAR1MNO  SCHOOL  for  music  students  in  Chicago,  situated  on  oue  of  the  most 


Address,  D.  A.  CUPPINGER 
410  Kimball  Hall.  -  -  -  Ch" 
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Unnecessary  Loss 


that  our  whole  educational 
n  was  wrong  and  that  we  ought 
our  study  in  the  cheery,  sunny 
of  July  and  August,  when  our 
were  ventilated  with  God’s 
air,  even  more  than  during 
mber,  December  or  January 
the  only  source  of  mental 
lation  seems  to  be  a  steam 
or  and  a  frost-smeared  window. 

e  next  summer  I  decided  upon 
in.  I  found  that  the  best 
er  in  town  was  arranging  for  a 
ler  course.  To  my  surprise  I 
liscovered  that  bis  time  was  so 
up  with  ambitious  pupils  that 
aid  have  difficulty  in  securing 
en  period.  Fortunately  he  was 
o  arrange  it,  and  at  the  same 
planned  a  summer  course 
ally  for  me.  He  heard  me  play 
liscovered  that  I  was  deficient 
rtain  interpretative  points,  es- 
ly  phrasing. 

advised  me  not  to  try  to  get 
during  the  first  summer,  but 
to  take  some  particular 
‘S  to  improve  my  phrasing, 
he  outlined  in  advance  so  that 
•-  time  I  came  to  him  my  mind 
>o  prepared  by  concentration 
'this  particular  line  that  T  was 
?d  to  achieve  much  greater 
;s  in  my  work. 

;  following  summer  T  took 
lother  branch  with  the  same 
r.  This  time  it  was  touch, 
was  somewhat  startled  to  find 
nuch  I  had  been  neglecting, 
darly  in  the  development  of  a 
t  legato  and  an  elastic  stac- 
My  teacher  told  me  that  he 


The  Maximum  Effect  with 
The  Minimum  Effort .” 

monious  Development  of  the 
hnical,  Theoretical  and 
hstic  Elements  of  Music.” 

UP  TO  DATE  METHODS 
ondenied  course  for  PIANO  TEACHERS. 
A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 
TO  BE  ACCEPTED. 

GUSTAV  L.  BECKER 

8,  Steinway  Hall,  New  York  City 

J  I  'TT,1'*:*  01  lu’r  .Tear.  gained  prominence'  as 
■  ilia  fdrT»e  tUnJr'(  uu;1  Composer.  A  large 

I  »nd  performers. UP“  successful 


SUPERVISORS 
OF  MUSIC 


WANTED 

Could  YOU  pass  the  Examination? 

Real  teachers  of  music  are  scarce.  We  have  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  thorough  and  yet  easy  course  of 
music  instruction  in  the  world.  Circulars  free 
Let  us  prove  it. 

TALI  ESEN  MORGAN,  1947  B’way,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

. .  .  AND.  .. 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

Offers  teaclilng  positions.  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
Schools.  Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements! 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YOH»\ 


Afusic  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of 
development— D'  Israeli. 

Music  Education 

Summer  Normals 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Principal 

Portland,  Oregon,  {June  24  ?uly  26 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  {JulyA^tu°9t  24 

Announcements  on  Application 

Address:  MRS.  CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Secretary, 

Box  84  Teachers’  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N  Y 

MONEY 

CAN  BE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

an  YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  "ad**  will  NOT  inter- 
e  t  you.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  "off  hand  " 
arranging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FREE 
If  not  then  CONVINCED  YOU'LL  SUCCEED, 
YOU  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  BY 
MAIL  SUCCESSFULLY,  PRACTICALLY. 

RAPIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  MEAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don't  write. 

WILCOX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 
C.  W.  Wilcox.  Director.  Box  E. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WEIGESTER 

Summer  School 

OF 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

AT  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 

July  24  to  Sept.  4,  19  12 

Superior  training  at  moderate  rates. 

A  COMPLETE  ANDSYSTEM- 
ATIC  COURSE  FORSINGERS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Write  for  particulars. 

.ROBERT  0.  WEIGESTER 
'  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


DR.  MASON 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

Erst  while  pupil  of,  and  ninny  years  co-worker  with,  the  lute  I)r. 
Wni.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason's),  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


STUDY  MUSIC  THIS  SUMMER  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  PRE-EMINENT  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 
REGULAR  STAFF  OF  EMINENT  TEACHERS  WILL  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE 
DURING  THE  ENTIRE  SUMMER 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  for  TEACHERS  and  PROFESSIONALS 

Our  Instructors  Will  Teach  You  Just  What  You  Need  in  Your  Work 

Our  Teachers’  Diplomas  Are  Recognized  Throughout  America 

Celebrated  faculty  including:  Gustav  L.  Becker,  Clarence  De  Vaux  Royer,  Ralfe  Leech  Sterner 
Harold  A.  Fix,  Harriette  Brower,  S.  Reid  Spencer,  Mabel  V.  Rivers,  Guglielmo  Luparini  Leon- 
etti.  Mme.  Natalie  Le  Vinget,  Bertha  Firgau,  T.  E.  King,  Helen  Wolverton  and  others 


Terms,  including  tuition,  board,  practicing, 
teacher’s  certificate,  etc.,  on  application 
DORMITORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Concerts  Weekly  All  Summer 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


“7  HSIX  WEEKS  COURSE  forTeachers  and  Advanced  Students 

SU  m  - Including  Board - - - -■  - _ 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

Teachers  educated  in  Europe,  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic,  Two  Private  Lessons  per  Week  Class 
Lessons  in  Normal  Methods,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony.  Certificates,  Programs  Catalogue 

MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  230  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  °NF 


THE 
E  W 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


CITY  OF 
YORK 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 
STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 


Dunning  System 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Dunning  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
masters  of  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning  class  of 
seventy-two  in  six  months.  Teachers  are  proving  every  day  that  it  pa  vs,  Musically,  Artistically  and 
Financially ,  to  take  the  Dunning  System,  for  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching 
That  is  the  opinion  of  Leschetizky,  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DeParhmann,  Gabrilowitseh .  Dr. 
Mason,  Johanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 

MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  1  1  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
Summer  Classes  held  July  1st  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  August  10th  in  Denver.  Colo. 


THE 

NEW 


VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  lor  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

SPRING  TERM  BEGINS  MONDAY,  MARCH  25th. 
ENROLMENT  DAY  SATURDAY,  MARCH  23rd. 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  45  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


(? 

7oJ?\ 

The  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music 

JOHN  B.  CALVERT,  D.  D.,  President  (The  Metropolitan  College  of  Music) 

212  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

WA 

^1 

Special  summer  Session,  June  24th  to  August  2d. 

Unusual  advantages  for  teachers. 

27th  Season  Begins  October  1st. 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean. 

ES  COURSE  OF  MUSIC  STUDY 

Kindergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction  Httppyc{>a“f^ I^/doubudabynus7of0thirmUe.  iLdachers 

SUMMER  COURSE  IN  DETROIT  BEGINNING  JULY  8TH 


Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course, 
also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to 


KATHARINE  BURROWES 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


■  D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 


Dept.  D;  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  Mil  1 1 


f 


THE  ETUDE 


SHEPARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

J uly  2nd — July  29th 

At  ORANGE,  N.  J.,  the  Beautiful  Suburb  of  New  York  City 

Special  \  14  Class  Lessons — Touch,  Technic  and  Teaching. 


Piano 
Normal 
Course 
at 

Special 

Price 


12  Private  Lessons — Interpretation  and  Individual  Aid. 
12  Class  Lessons — Teaching  Material  and  How  to  Use  it. 
12  Class  Lessons — Harmony  and  Ear  Training. 


50  Lessons — A  Complete  and  Practical  Normal  Course. 

Individual  )  Piano  (Normal  or  Performer's),  Voice,  Organ,  Harmony, 
Courses  )  Choral  Directing,  etc.,  any  time  after  June  1st. 

n  1  \  Normal  Piano  Course,  100  to  125  Lessons.  Highly  successful. 

Correspondence  )  ’  ,  <iTT 

_  Harmony  Made  Practical,  60  Lessons.  Our  book  Harmony 

Department  J  Simplified”  ( 1 5th  Edition)  is  a  leading  standard  work. 

Send  for  valuable  Booklet  and  particulars  of  Summer  Courses. 

SHEPARD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Brookfield  Summer  School  of  Music 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

Herbert  Wilber  Greene 

July  3d  to  ...  Special  Classes  in 

August  27th  ***  Vocal  Normal  Work 


H.  W.  GREENE,  701  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City  After  June  1st,  Brookfield  Centre,  Cona. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

MR.  THEODORE  SCHROEDER,  the  distinguished  American  Basso  and  Vocal  Instructor,  will 
hold  a  special  summer  session  of  six  weeks  for  Singers  and  Teachers,  from  July  1st  to  August  15th.  Weekly 
lectures,  recitals  and  round  table  discussious.  Special  inducements  to  out-of-town  students.  As  the 
number  is  necessarily  limited,  kindly  communicate  at  once  with 

SCHROEDER  VOCAL  STUDIO 

Boston,  Mass. 


BRENAU  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY,  SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  Session  begins  June  27th.  Equipment  the  mos*!  elegant  in  the  South.  Location 
among  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  a  famous  health  and  pleasure  resort.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  toy  the  tired  teacher  or  student  to  retit,  and  for  the  ambitious  to  continue  dtudy  under 
favorable  conditions.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in  Music,  Expression  and  Domestic  Science. 
Chautauqua  affords  splendid  entertainment.  Brenau  graduates  are  in  great  demand  as  teachers. 

Write  for  full  information  and  catalogue.  Address :  2 

BRENAU  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY,  Gainesville,  Ga.  Box  11 


Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times  — Take  my 

Normal  Correspondence  Course 

In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand 
Culture,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Address.  JOHN  ORTH,  Steinert  Hall,  BOSTON 


C0URTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

l  b.  Oldest.  practical  and  most  Scientific  method  of  instructing  children  In  music  ever  placed  before  the  musical  world. 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

NORMAL  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Summer  School  at  Bridgeport  opens  July  17,  Special  Course 

T  b.T  nil  t-r  the  world  are  tukiii  r  this  course  and  an-  making  a  great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the  one  system  guarantee- 
Wrlte  for  particulars.  Beardsley  Park,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


LOUIS  G.  HEINZE 

Director  of  the 

Heinze  School  of  Music 

1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plano  student*  aud  teacher*  bltould  not  fail  to  take  up  the 
Special  Summer  t  oursc.  Valuable  points  and  helps  for  suc¬ 
cessful  piano  teaching,  Increasing  number  of  pupils,  etc. 
Write  for  terms  and  additional  information. 


MADAME  ARMOND 

One  of  the  greatest  singers  and  Eminent  teacher  of  Artists. 

Residence:  “The  Orleans/*  IOO  West  80th  St.,  New  York 
Highest  Artistic  Instruction.  Opera,  Concert,  Oratorio.  From 
the  Iteginning  of  Unsurpaasedly  Correct  Voice  Placement  and  phe¬ 
nomenally  successful  systematic  Technical  Training  to  Repertoire, 
Coaching  of  Operatic  Parts,  classic  and  modern  Songs  in  Perfect 
Italian,  French,  German  and  Knglisli  with  full  Stage-Finish  for 
Debut.  Ambitious  and  serious  students  striving  for  the  highest 
Artistic  development  will  positively  attain  it  under  Madame  Ar- 
mond's  guidance,  os  her  rare  ability  to  rapidly  impart  the  knowl¬ 
edge  “/ low  to  Sing''  produces  most  wonderful,  convincing  results. 
No  Advance  Term*  Payments  per  lesson.  Evident  progress  each, 
lesson.  Voice  trial  free.  Circular  on  request.  Summer  session 
fur  teachers  and  professional  singers. 


-THE  MISSES  PATTERSON  HOME  for  Young 
1  Ladies  studying  Music,  Art,  or  taking  other 
courses  of  study,  either  in  schools  or  with  pri¬ 
vate  teachers,  in  New'  York  City.  The  Home  is 
open  both  winter  and  summer.  Special  rates  will 
be  made  for  summer  students.  Two  references  are 
required.  ::  ^  '--jtii 

527  West  104th  St.  New  York  City 

(West  End  Avenue) 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  HAVEN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

remains  open  during  the  summer.  New  Haven 
is  noted  as  a  seaside  resort.  This  school,  there¬ 
fore,  offers  exceptional  inducements  to  music 
teachers  and  pupils  destring  to  combine  musical 
study  with  a  summer’s  outing.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  63  Dwight  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Study 
IVIusic  Here! 


Where  the  advantages  are  great- 
,  est.  Our  highly  proficient  instructors, 

,  completely  equipped  conservatory,  uusur-  , 
passed  iacilities  and  very  low  cost  make  the 

Normal  Conservatory  ol  Music 
and  School  ol  Fine  Arts 

pre-eminent  in  the  teaching  of  music,  rivaling 
Europe’s  finest  conservatories.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other  or¬ 
chestral  insti*uments.  Also  a  course  in  public 
school  work— making  this  conservatory 
a  Superior  School  for  Supervisors 

Our  graduates  are  much  sought  for  to  till  many  de¬ 
sirable  positions.  Fur  circular  explaining  fur¬ 
ther  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin.,  Pa.  State  Normal, 
or  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Mus.M., 

Director,  Indiana,  Pa. 

W. _  _  Box  A. 


This  institution  offers  superior  advantages 
to  teachers  and  advanced  students  in  a  SUM¬ 
MER  COURSE  beginning  JUNK  10  th. 
For  full  particulars  address, 


J.  O.  STAK.ELY, 
Peachtree  and  Broad  Sts., 


Secretary 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


Blank  Program  Forms 


THESE  forms  contain  four  pages— size, 
5/4  x  6 \4  inches.  On  the  first  page 
is  printed 

CONCERT 

GIVEN  BY 

Or 

RECITAL 

BY  THE  PUPILS  OF 

'ITie  paper  is  of  the  very  best  and  the  out¬ 
side  cover  is  tasty  and  ornamental  and 
printed  in  two  colors.  The  inside  two 
pages  a,re  left  for  the  program  to  he  either 
printed  or  written.  A  small  announce¬ 
ment  of  The  Etude  on  the  fourth  page 
makes  the  price  but  75c  per  hundred. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  do  the  printing 
of  the  program  itself.  We  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  send  samples. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St,.  Philadelphia 


Hahn  Summer  Normal  Instil 

CHAS.  D.  HAHN,  Director 

Late  oj  Leipzig ,  Germany ,  and  New  Yon 


Special  Courses  in  The  Art  of  Teacl 

Piano,  Violin, 
mony,  History, 
Training  and  ] 
School  Music  foi 

Progressive  Tea 

Round  Table 

on  Teaching  Prol 
Methods,  Studie 
Pieces. 


First  Term  begins  June  10.  For  full  inforn 
address 


Hahn  Music  School  3d^°t 

Special  discount  to  lirst  ten  answering  this  adveriii 


was  able  to  give  me  more  alt 
in  the  summer  months  as  h 
more  time  for  special  pupils, 
not  find  the  heat  a  tax  in  any 
although  the  second  summer  p 
a  “scorcher.”  In  fact,  when 
erly  dressed  for  a  tropical  ten 
ture  one  is  just  about  as 
when  working  as  when  idle 
complaining  about  the  temper 

The  third  summer  I  tried  a 
mer  school,  conducted  in  a  run 
trict.  This  was  ideal  in  mar 
spects,  although  I  was  depriv 
the  pleasure  of  attending  111a 
the  free  summer  concerts 
had  been  conducted  in  the  city 
three  summers  made  a  very  ir 
change  in  my  entire  musical 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  gi 
altogether  adequate  and  graph 
scription  of  the  nature  of  th< 
pulsive  force  which  these  vac 
gave  to  everything  T  did. 

Many  teachers  struggle  aloi 
hausting  their  energy'  in  a 
assault  on  the  citadel  of  n 
success,  and  often  wonder  wh 
fail  to  make  an  entry  into  the 
precincts.  Why  do  they  fail? 
for  want  of  ambition  or  the  w 
ness  to  work,  hut  largely  b 
they  employ  the  wrong  mcai 
doing  their  work.  The  fortref 
the  middle  ages  which  resist* 
battering  rams  of  the  enemy, 
hie  before  the  irresistible  hi* 
modern  artillery.  Tf  your  m 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby  Adt 

will  conduct 

Two  Special  Summer  (la 

July  17-30,  in  Oak  Park 
Aug.  1-14,  in  Chicago 

For  Teachers  of  Plano  in  the  study,  discuss 

lustration  and  interpretation  of  studiesj  < 
pieces,  duets,  duos,  quartets,  etc.  Mrs.  Ada 
been  gathering  this  material  from  world-w  ides 
for  many  years,  has  tested  it  in  her  own  wide 
of  teaching  and  classified  and  graded  it  uios 
caliy  and  practically  in  a  series  of  typed  list 
the  very  first  work  al  the  piano  on  to  the 
material.  No  work  is  required,  just  listen  a 
questions.  Both  courses  are  the  same. 

W  rite  tor  further  particulars  l» 

Crosby  Adams,  Oak  Park,  Ill 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers 
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schools 


MIL  HEELING 


iano  Teachers’  Institute 
ly  1st  to  August  3d  1912 


it  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


VATE  LESSONS  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 
CONCERTS,  INTERPRETATION  CLASSES 


Address  EMIL  LIEBLING 

mball  Hall  :  :  Chicago 


old-fashioned  or  unscientific,  or 
'/  systematized,  you  need  new 
ods,  new  ideas.  If  you  cannot 
the  time  to  get  new  methods  in 
vinter,  your  only  salvation  is  in 
ummer. 

ike  your  arrangements  for  sum- 
study  as  far  in  advance  as 
ble.  Try  to  fix  your  money 
;rs  so  that  you  may  not  be  trou- 
for  lack  of  funds.  Write  to 
al  of  the  best  teachers  who  con- 
summer  schools  and  ask  them 
particulars,  catalogues,  etc. 
t  hesitate  to  ask  as  many  ques- 
as  you  think  necessary  to  get 
lformation  you  desire.  It  is  the 
er’s  business  to  supply  you  with 
right  information,  and  there 
d  be  no  hesitancy  in  asking 


you  have  not  arranged  to  study 


g  the  coming  summer,  it 


is 


too  early  to  make  your  plans 
te  summer  after  next.  That  is, 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
ig  and  self-study  which  may  be 
fiplished  in  advance.  At  the 
time  you  may  make  prepara- 
to  save  in  advance.  I  should 
that  the  Self-Help  Issue  of 
Etude,  published  last  October, 
1  be  of  real  value  to  students 
I  ng  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
er  course.  In  any  event  the 
I  activity  this  summer  work 
;  into  our  musical  life  the  more 
I  >gh  and  more  praiseworthy 
e  our  whole  system  of  musical 
Lion. 


inberry  Piano  School 

1  *aGE  FOLSOM  GUANBERKY,  Director 

MER  TRAINING  COURSES  lor 
'HERS  —  FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM  BEARD 


ngaged  as  a  concert  artist  every  season,  and 
’  appealed  in  leading  baritone  roles  in  a  num- 
jrana  opera  roles  will  conduct  a 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

rlQnU^CAts’  Professionals  and  teachers,  from 
'kIL  Au|UStJ3/  1912’  at  410  S.  Michigan 
>  a8o.  oend  for  illustrated  announcement. 
_ 


Sight  Playing  for  Pianists 


If  you  arc  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and  have  difficulty 
in  playing  NEW  MUSIC  at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for 
Booklet  giving  full  particulars  of  our  complete  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course. 

A  professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the  largest  Colleges 
in  the  United  States,  to  whom  reference  is  permitted, 
says  : 

“Your  Course  is  worth  the  price  to  me  every 
week  in  the  amount  of  time  it  saves  me  alone.” 

The  SUMMER  COURSE  will  be  given  at  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  Columbia  University. 

a  Miss  Jeanne  Marie  Mattoon  will  give 

a  special  Summer  Course  of  six  weeks 
on  the  LEiCHETIZKY  METHOD. 
Miss  Mattoon’s  eminence  as  a  teacher 
is  shown  in  the  following  letter: 

I  declare  herewith  that  Miss  Jeanne 
Marie  Mattoon  after  several  year's  ex 
perience  as  private  teacher,  acted  for 
three  years  with  brilliant  success  as  first 
assistant  in  the  Brec  Piano  School 
(Vienna,  Austria),  which  is  under  my 
patronage. 

PROFESSOR  THEODOR  LESCHETIZKY 

Wien,  May  19,  1909. 

ADDRESS 

NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 


s riWU* 


9208  Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York  City 


[—  College  of  Fine  Arts 

Syracuse  University 


Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED  1900 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  of  Music 


DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
K.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prest. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 


Training  school  for  supervisors  of  music. 
Voice  culture,  sight-reading,  ear-training,  har¬ 
mony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold 
important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal 
schools. 


POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


-HOME 

STUDY- 

HA  IlMONY 

hand  (  i  i/ri  iti: 

COUNTERPOINT 

pi  v no  tecii Mori: 

COMPOSITION 

OTHER  SUBJECTS 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  iu  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

Eight  ye: 

rs  work. 

E.  F.  MARKS,  230  W 

.  75fh  St.,  New  York 

STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 
by  MAIL  th" 

matruction  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter¬ 
national  iiulhcm  competition,  1911. 

A  simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Every  Girl 


ought  to  possess  "  that  true  culture  of  un- 
purcbasable  value  in  society  ” — a  musical 
education.  Every  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  play 
or  sing  well.  • 

But  unfortunately  the  musical  instruction  given 
by  the  average  teacher  will  not  fit  you  to  play 
or  sing  artistically — will  not  give  you  the  de¬ 
sired  accomplishment.  What  you  need  is  a 
Scientific  musical  education  —  the  Combs 
Broad  Street  Conservatory  of  Music  kind  the 
kind  that  will  not  only  enable  you  to  play  or 
sing  artistically,  but  will  give  you  a  profession 
as  well  to  fall  back  on,  if  necessary. 

The  Combs  Broad  Street  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  Philadelphia,  teaches  all  branches  of 
music ;  is  in  its  twenty-seventh  year ;  can 
accomodate  2500  pupils;  the  largest  Con¬ 
servatory  except  one  in  the  United  States;  has 
a  faculty  of  fifty-five  teachers;  confers  degrees, 
has  dormitories  for  young  women  ;  reciprocal 
relations  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
the  only  Conservatory  in  the  world  giving  a 
written  guarantee  to  refund  tuition  money  if 
instruction  is  not  satisfactory.  Our  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  65  page  year  book  is  free  for  the  asking 


Perley  Dunn  Aldrich 


The  Eminent  Singing  Teacher 

teaches  from 

0  *» 

July  1st  to  August  17th 


at 


GLENBURNIE 
LAKE  GEORGE,  N.  Y. 

Special  arrangements  for  teachers 

For  particulars  address 


875  Carnegie  Hall 
N.  Y.  City 


1710  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  Summer  School  Opens  in  Brookline 
(Boston),  Mass.,  July  1st. 

IT  is  fifteen  years  since  the  FLETCHER  METHOD  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  was  first  organized  in  Boston,  and  in  spite  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  other  Summer  Schools,  the  coming  season  bids 
fair  to  be  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Fletcher  Method 
School.  There  is  a  reason  for  this:  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD  is  creating  a  demand  possible  only 
for  Fletcher  Method  Teachers  to  fill.  The  only  credentials  they 
need  are  that  they  are  graduates  of  the  FLETCHER  MUSIC 
METHOD. 

Applications  should  be  made  immediately  by  those  desiring  to 
enter  the  Summer  School  Class,  as  there  is  a  limitation  to  the 
number  that  can  be  received.  Apply  to 


Fvplvtl  FlpfrllPI*  Pnnn  31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  M  ass. » 
ILVeiyn  rieitner  ^opp,  or  P.O.  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  "TEK 


9> 


Beautifies  the  Touch 
Strengthens  Fingers 
Makes  Velocity  Easy 
Improves  the  Memory 

YOU  NEED 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  CO. 

42  West  76th  Street  NEW  YORK 


IT 


Send  for 
Information  to 


Summer  School,  1912 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

Also  for  catalog  of  Virgil  Publications,  bright  and  attractive  for  grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


The  Piano  Pedals 


How,  Wbcn  and  Where  to  Use  Them 
By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Price,  $1.25  Net 
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CARUTHERS  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO 


JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS,  Director 

Announces  a  Summer  Training  Course  for  Piano  Teachers 


Technic  and  Ear  Training  Classes  in  Harmony  given  by  ELIZABETH  WALDO  McCRF.A 
Lectures  given  by  JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS 

EVERY  STUDENT  RECEIVING  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 

Miss  Caruthers  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  “Piano  Technic 
for  Children’’  and  her  methods  have  wide  recognition  and  acceptance.  This 
course  meets  the  needs  of  teachers  seeking  a  system  capable  of  bringing  to  the 
highest  development  the  inherent  ability  of  the  child. 


July  1st  to  July  26th,  1912 


Send  for  circular  outlining  course  of  study. 

724  Fine  Arts  Building,  ------ 


Chicago 


Summer  School  for  Teachers 

Color  Music  System 


For  terms,  dates,  place,  and  other  particulars, 
address 


HUGHEY  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Musical  Art  Bldg.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MICHIGAN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Washington  Ave.  &  Park  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH.  FREDERIC  L.  ABEL,  Director 


SPECIAL  SUIMMIR  SESSION  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS,  INCLUDING  SPECIAL 
COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC— BEGINNING  JUNE  17  TO  JULY  27 


WRITE  FOR  SUMMER  CATALOG,  K 


LESCHETIZKY  INTERPRETATION  AND  TECHNIC 


Special  Summer  Courses  for  Teachers  and  Performers 


Mr.  William  Erhart  Snyder,  Principal  Teachers'  Training  Department.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  personal  pupil  of  Leschetizky. 
The  keynotes  of  this  course  in  normal  training  are  V1TALIZATI0N  CONCENTRATION  — FREEDOM 


_.  ...  .  Two-hour  daily  class  lessons  each  day  in  Musical  Pedagogy  and  The  Theory  and 

SIX  Weeks,  pract;cc  of  Teaching  Piano  Playing.  Also  private  lessons  in  Technic,  Interpretation 

June  10  to  or  Pipe  Organ,  Singing,  Violin  or  Theoretical  Branches. 

June  iv  iu  Boarding  facilities  excellent  and  very  reasonable.  Ideal  location,  buildings,  campus 

July  20,  1912  and  cooi  grove. 


MILLIKIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  H.  H.  Kaeuper,  Director 

The  James  Millikin  University  Decatur,  Illinois 


The  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


May  1st  to  Aug.  1st.  Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time 


FACULTY 


Piano 

LOUIS  VICTOR  SAAR 
FREDERICK  J.  HOFFMANN 
ADELE  WESTFIELD 


Voice 

LINO  MATTIOLI 
GIACINTO  GORNO 


Organ 

ADOLPH  STADERMANN 


Violin 

ERNEST'  LaPRADE 


Theory 

LOUIS  VICTOR  SAAR 
ADELE  WESTFIELD 


Public  School  Music 

J.  GANTVOORT 


Modernly  Equipped  Dormitory 
for  lady  students 


Additional  advantages  include  a  series  of 
faculty  recitals,  and  the  opportunity  for  study 
and  practice  on  the  most  modern  of  electro¬ 
pneumatic  pipe  organs. 


I 


SEND  FOR  THE 

Summer  School  Announcement 


Address : 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  OF  CINCINNATI 
Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WILCOX 


Voice  Specialist.  Course,  20  Private  Lessons,  class  work — 
JOHN  C.  Diagnosis  Tests,  Breathing  Drill,  Round  Table  Discus¬ 
sions,  Lectures  on  Vocal  Pedagogy,  Education!  Recitals. 


SUMMER  NORMAL  COURSE,  JULY  8- AUGUST  3 

at  the  WILCOX  STUDIOS  Clarkson  St.,  Denver.  Colo.  Send  for  Circular 

School  Music  Specialist.  Course,  20  Lessons,  covering 


EARHART 


WILL  Grades,  Hi?h  School,  Orchestra  Directing,  Harmony, 
etc.  Lectures  on  Pedagogy. 


The  Jennette  Loudon  School  of  Music 


M.  JENNETTE  LOUDON,  Director 

Summer  Session  for  Teachers — Piano,  Voice 
JUNE  84— JULY  8? 

A  course  In  Rhythmical  Dancing  by  GERTRUDE 
PERRY,  pupil  ol  Mary  Wood  Hiuman,  Chicago. 

Send  for  Leaflet. 

629  Fine  Arts  Building,  :  :  :  :  :  Chicago 


Fannie  Fox  Cooper 

Summer  Normal  Session 


for  Teachers  of  Piano 
July  1  July  26  Semi  for  circular 


429  Fine  Arts  Building 


CHICAGO 


Safari  Xauaa 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher  recognized  by  the 
American  and  European  press  as  one  of  the  great 
pianists  Of  the  day  will  conduct  a  special  SUM¬ 
MER  TERM  in  CtiLORADO.  Normal  Course  for 
Teachers  and  Repertoire  Building.  Instruction  can 
be  continued  after  this  term  through  his  Mail 
Courses  and  Written  Lessons.  Free  Lesson  and  in¬ 
formation  from  A.  L.  HOOD,  106  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS 

Organize 

YOUR  SUMMER  CLASS 

Under  the 

INTER-STATE  SYSTEM 

Encourages  pupils  to  study  through  the  whole  year 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.,  Mailers  Bld'g,  Chicago 


Annual  Summer  School  of  Music 


CONDUCTED  BY 

ISABEL  HUTCHESON  and  PEARL  CUTHBERTS0N 

Five  weeks’  Normal  Course.  Piano,  Theory, 
Voice,  Violin  and  Musical  Kindergarten,  begin¬ 
ning  June  3rd. 

Bush  Temple  Conservatory,  Dallas,  Texas 


SPECIAL  ONE-YEAR  COURSE 

Thoroughly  equips  young  men  and  women 
to  teach  these  subjects  in  Public  Schools. 

THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 


has  beeu  graduotiug  teachers  and  placing  them  iu 
well-paying  positions  for  the  past.  'Ll  years.  It  is 
the  only  school  offering  a  thorough  oiie-venr  course. 
Unexcelled  equipment— Strong  faculty.  School  beauti¬ 
fully  looated.  Gymnasium.  Catalogue  and  further 
information  on  request. 


The  SECRETARY,  3029  W.  Brand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


EFFA  ELLIS 


Teaching  system  and 

Keyboard  Harmony  with 
Inner-feeling  Exercises, 
Eartraining  and  Melody 
Writing.  Rapid  definite  rea¬ 
soning  based  on  authority. 
Write  for  full  particulars 
about  children’s  harmony. 

Effa  Ellis  Keyboard  HarmonySchool 


203-4-5-6  Boston  Store  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 


University  School  of  Music 


Ann  Arbor, Michigan.  Albert  A.  Stanley.  Director 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigau.  Artist  teachers  of 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  300  voices,  Orchestra  of  50 
players,  Concerts  by  World's  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
days,  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 

SUMMF.R  SESSION  Charlt •»  A.  SI  ik, 

Eight  Weeks  secretary 


TrtW  A’C  LEADING  MUSI 
IU  W  O  INSTITUTION 


MIDWESTERN  CON  01 


MUSK 
DANIEL  BONUS,  President 

Superior  faculty  of  instructors  in  all  departments 
may  enter  at  any  time.  Write  for  catalog 
263-276  K.  P.  Block.  Des  Moin. 


The  Delights  of 


What  is  it  about  a  commence 
that  suggests  so  much  brightnes 
exuberance?  Is  it  the  floweri 
lights  and  the  music,  or  is  it  the 
of  triumph  which  comes  after  l 
vanquished  many  studies?  Eve 
perennial  old  gentleman  who  caltr 
sures  the  graduates  that  “a  conin 
ment  is  really  only  a  beginning" 
be  forgiven.  A  commencement 
kind  of  an  educational  blossom, 
seems  right  that  we  should  mak 
festival  of  lovely  flowers,  pretty 
and  smiles  upon  smiles.  It  is  the 
piquant  experience  in  the  whole  < 
ticnal  career  of  the  boy  a-d  girl. 

Hark  back  to  your  own  comi 
ment  and  think  what  it  meant  t 
How  hard  it  is  to  efface  it  fron 
memory?  Is  there  any  wondei 
that  the  teacher  should  consider 
details  of  the  commencement 
great  care.  All  the  way  from  tl 
nouncements  to  the  diplomas 
thing  should  be  done  in  a  wa; 
indicates  foresight  and  good  judj 
In  times  gone  by  commencement 
extremely  expensive  to  the  tc 
She  was  obliged  to  have  expensiv 
gram  covers  printed,  costly  mj 
had  to  be  engraved  and  other  ex 
made  the  commencement  season 
of  a  bug-bear.  Much  of  this  is  cl 
by  reason  of  the  program  1 
dioloma  blanks,  etc.,  which  in 
procured  from  leading  musical 
at  very  slight  expense.  It  is  als 
*  sible  to  add  much  distinctiven 
the  program  chosen  by  adding 
and  quartets,  or  even  a  chorus, 
a  good  selection  of  simple  mate 
this  kind  and  you  will  be  sui 
what  possibilities  may  be  oper 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservali 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  Collet 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  tl 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  tntellectu 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  Colleg 
Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  >  hor 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Kec: 
als  by  World's  Artists.  Music  FestiVj 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  PuD 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Lour, 
for  Piano  Teachers,  Piano, Voice, v ion 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  student. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton, 
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40INES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
lock  :  :  :  :  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


encement  Season 

i  this  way.  A  good  children's 
?,  or  even  a  good  whistling 
would  add  novelty  under  some 
.stances. 

hoosing  your  speaker  for  the  oc- 
look  for  the  brightest,  wittiest 
n  your  acquaintance.  A  dull 
r  at  a  commencement  is  like  a 
in  at  a  feast.  See  that  the  local 
are  kept  supplied  with  news 
well  in  advance,  and  you  will 
scover  that  the  papers  are  more 
to  print  notices  about  the  do- 
your  pupils  who  are  well  known 
7  than  about  your  own  doings, 
lly  if  the  notices  have  the  flavor 
obvious  advertising.  Souvenirs 
aks,  music,  pictures,  etc.,  dis- 
d  at  the  commencement  as  a 
for  faithfulness  are  always  ef- 
In  order  to  get  we  must  give, 
generosity  will  be  appreciated, 
all  things  have  flowers  in  pro- 
Flowers  and  commencements 
eparable. 


I 

THE  JOY  IN  MUSIC. 

every  ripple  of  melody,  to  every 
jf  harmony,  there  answers  within, 
the  Sea  of  Death  and  Birth,  some 
immeasurable  of  ancient  pleasure 
,  n.  Pleasure  and  pain ;  they  com- 
always  in  great  music;  and  there- 
is  that  music  can  move  us  more 
idly  than  any  other  voice  can  do. 

;  It  is  only  the  sum  of  the  pains 
s  of  past  lives  innumerable  that 
of  us,  through  memory  organic,  the 
of  music.  All  the  gladness  and 
f  of  dead  generations  come  back 
t  us  in  countless  forms  of  har- 
id  melody.” — Lafcadio  Hearn. 


Detroit 
Conservatory 
of  Music 

I'M  nest  Conservatory  in 
the  West. 

Francis  L.  Yorkc,  M.A., 
Director 
Special 

Slimmer  School  Course 
in  Public  School  Music 
and  Drawing  lor  gradu¬ 
ate  teachers,  four  weeks, 
June  24th  to  July  27th, 
1912.  Regular  five  weeks 
Summer  school  in  all 
branches,  June  14th  to 
July  27th. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Address 

y  JAMES  H.  BELL,  530  Woodward  Ave. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


THE  KRQEGER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

E.  R.  KKOEGER,  IHre  tor 

Musical  Art  Building,  ;it.  Louis,  Mo. 

Summer  School  Especially  for  I  eacbers 

June  1  to  Aug.  1.  Send  fvr  circular 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE  OF . 

music  .... 


David  Schectz  Craig 
Director 

BROADWAY  &  PINE 


High-grade  school  for 
serious  students  of 

MUSIC 

with  a  faculty  of  force¬ 
ful  teachers. 


MRS.  JESSIE  L, 

AND 


GAYNOR 


MRS.  EBEN  WHITE  SLOAN 

announce  a  Summer  Normal  School  for 

the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  Gaynor 
system  of  Elementary  Music  Study. 

Classes  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  3612  Wabash 
Ave.,  from  May  23rd  to  June  6th,  in¬ 
clusive;  and  in  Chicago,  Ill,,  at  Lincoln 
Centre,  Cor.  Langley  and  Oakwood  Bird., 
from  June  22nd  to  July  6th,  inclusive’ 
Model  Classes  of  small  children  will  be 
used  to  demonstrate  the  work. 

For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor  ^LZlcuy! M0st' 
or  i 

Mrs.  Eben  White  Sloan 


FOREST  PARK “fo" 

Ualloway,  Organ. 
Stockhoff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter,  Voice.  52nd  year. 
College,  College  Preparatory  and  College  of  Music. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  OPENS  JUNE  1st. 
Annual  Session,  September  18.  Gym.,  Expression. 
Apply  promptly. 

ANNA  S.  CAIRNS, 

President,  St.  Louis. 


UNIVERSITY 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

A  University  Professional  School,  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  either  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  as  an  element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago's  most  attractive  suburb. 

I.  Course  in  Applied  Music,  leading  to 

the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Music. 

II.  Course  in  Theory  and  History  of 

Music,  leading  to  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

III.  Post  Graduate  Course. 

IV.  Literary-Musical  Course. 

V.  Course  in  Public  School  Music 
Methods. 

VI.  Normal  Course  in  Piano  Methods. 

Courses  I,  II  and  V  include  literary  studies  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy  without  extra  expense. 

A  thorough  Preparatory  Department  is  maintained. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  advantages  supe¬ 
rior.  Send  for  detailed  descriptions  of  courses  and  book 
of  Evanston  views. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Evanston,  Ill. 


- DAHM-  PETERSEN - 

BARITONE 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

SUMMER  COURSES  IN 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  428  Peachtree  St.  and 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  1649  So.  12th  St. 

Kdvard  Gbtko  wrote:  ‘'What  he  gives  is  true  music. "  -  The 
unly  teacher  iu  above  cities  of  European  reputation. 

For  particulars  address,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 

Teacher  ol  Voice 

Pupils  prepared  for  teaching  and  choir 
work,  concert  and  opera. 

Special  Summer  Term,  June  24tli  to  July  2  7th 
Ohio  Building,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


aUlDE  FOR  THE  MALE  VOICE 

FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 
Op.  23.  Price,  St. 00 

This  work  is  minute  in  its  instruction  as  to  the 
development  of  bass,  baritone  and  tenor  voices, 
providing  special  exercises  and  songs  for  each. 
All  teachers,  including  ladies,  who  have  to  deal 
with  men’s  voices  will  find  this  volume  to  be  a 
complete  compendium  of  all  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge.  No  other  manual  will  be  required. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO- 


17  12  Chestnut  St., 


Ptiiiadelphia,  Pa. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC  ESTABLISHED  1867. 

Miss  Clara  Baur.  Directress. 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  During  The  Summer 
Elocution- MUSIC  -  Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study. 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  AND  TEACHERS’  INSTITUTE 

June  24th  to  July  25th.  Second  term  July  29th  to  Aug.  29th. 

Pratt  Institute  of  Music  and  Art 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Altitude,1?  100  ft. 

Principal  and  President,  SILAS  G.  PRATT 


A  Systematic  Method  of  Teaching:  (A  Graded  Course.) 

Harmony  Applied  to  Piano  Study.  Endorsed  by  Zeisler 

Interpretation  Recitals  Teachers’  Certificates 

Terms  for  ten  special  lessons,  $30.00 

The  regular  season’s  course  leading  to  graduation  and  diploma 

begins  September  2d. 

Address,  L  REDERIC  LOWELL,  Secretary,  414  Sixth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WILT.I  Ul  H.  POXTIUS.  Director  Department  of  Music.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratorr  amt  Drnm.tl,  ,  , 
THE  EXCEPTIONAL  EAULITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  tOMPUEHEX^ 

MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  "'"K"5’ 

THE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  TIIE  NORTHWEST 
SUMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  WEEKS  OPENS  JUNE  10th,  1912 

of  M"-le.  Oratory  amt  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elemental-!-  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  iu  standard  to  simim. 


42-44 

Eighth  SI.,  S. 


Courses  in  all  branches 

ErTT,,‘.i:0!r18  I'1'1  r<u.«rrvatories  of  first  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty-four.  Knoll  department  unde/  Mustek. 'of 
aide  reputation  Heeltnl  Halt  seating  fiOO.  rwo-mannal  pedal  pipe  orean.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  Scbool 

ul  for  Illustrated  (ntnlng  E. 


open  fill  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  nt.  any  time.  Set 


Marx  E.  Oberndorfer 

PIANIST 

Accompanist  Coach 


Stereopticon  Muslcales  In 
conjunction  with  Anne 
Shaw  Faulkner 

FINE  ARTS  BLDG.  :  :  :  CHICAGO 


FANNIE 

Bloomfield  Zeisler 

Now  playing  in  Europe 

First  appearance:  with  Nikisch  at 
the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  and 
Berlin  Philharmonic 

Address  all  mail  to 

5749  Woodlawn  Avenue  :  :  Chicago 


Beethoven  Conservatory 
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SPECIALLY  LOW  SUMMER  RATES 
Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 
•r  BROS  EPSTEIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  beat  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Olive  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


American  Conservatory 
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304  S.  WABASH  AVE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Twenty-fifth  season.  Unsurpassed  Faculty  of  seventy.  Course  of  study  thorough  and  modern 
Superior  1  eacher  s  Framing  department,  Public  School  Music.  -  Unrivaled  free  advantages] 

SUIV1IV1ER.  NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  from  June  24th  to  July  27th,  1912.  Lectures  and  Recitals  bv  eminent  artists  and 
educators.  Terms  moderate. 


Catalog  and  special  booklet  mailed  free. 


JOHN  J.  HATTSTAED7 ,  President. 


Dana’s  Musical  Institute,  Warren,  Ohio 

Forty-fourth  year.  Six  departments.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily 
and  private.  All  instructions  individual.  Separate  buildings  for  practice  and  residence 
Modern  dormitories  (new).  Incorporated.  Confers  degrees.  Healthful  location.  Pure 
water.  Send  for  64-page  catalogue,  blue  book,  and  historical  sketch,  to 

WILLIAM  If.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Professor  Converse  Has 


“/  find  ihe  University  Musical  Encyclopedia 
a  very  useful  work  in  connection  with  my  teaching. 
Its  scope  is  broad,  touching  upon  all  subjects  which 
are  likely  to  come  up  in  musical  studies;  and  / 
am  especially  attracted  by  the  historical  essays,  as 
they  are  concise  and  readable.  Such  a  work  is  of 
great  use  to  all  students  and  teachers  of  music  as 
a  reference-book  and  guide.  I  consider  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Musical  Encyclopedia  . '  helpful  adjunct  to 
my  library  and  am  glad  to  recommend  it  to  any  one 
who  wishes  a  complete  reference-work  upon  musical 
subjects.” 


THE  above  letter  indicates  what  is  thought  of  the 
new  University  Encyclopedia  by  those  most  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge.  We  have  in  our  files  many  other  similar 
expressions  from  leading  musicians  and  critics  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

We  have  had  some  complaints,  to  be  sure.  One 
gentleman  writes  that  he  cannot  find  his  name  in  the 
Biographical  Dictionary.  A  lady  states  that  she  is 
already  familiar  with  everything  in  the  volumes  and, 
therefore,  has  no  need  of  the  set.  Personally,  we  place  a 
higher  value  upon  the  opinion  of  Professor  Converse. 


Written  Us  As  Hollows: 


We  beg  to  announce  that  the  first  edition  has  nearly 
been  exhausted  and  that  we  are  already  beginning  work 
upon  a  new  printing  embodying  many  changes  made  by 
Professor  Elson  and  his  assistants  in  the  process  of  a 
searching  revision.  Professor  Elson,  whose  critical  and 
historical  work  is  familiarly  known  in  two  continents  and 
who,  as  Professor  of  Theory  in  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory,  has  done  so  much  in  the  practical  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  music,  insists  upon  the  best.  The 
publishers  have  been  happy  to  co-operate  with  him  and 
belieye  that  in  the  University  Musical  Encyclopedia 
that  they  have  produced  the  first  satisfactory  musical 
reference  work  of  American  origin. 


Copies  of  New  Edition  of  Our  “Music- 
lover’s  Handbook ”  Sent  Free  to  All 


if  you  will  fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  or  write  us  mentioning  the  name  of  this  periodical,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  our  194-page  “Musiclovcr’s  Handbook,”  comprising  a  compact  but  thorough  dictionary  of  musical 
terms,  with  phonetic  pronunciations  given  wherever  needed.  I  his  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  handy  volume  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  been  compiled,  and  would  be  ordinarily  retailed  in  the  book-shops  for  .at  least  50  cents  per  copy. 
We  send  it  absolutely  free  in  order  to  promote  the  sale  of  our  UNIX  ERSI  1\  MUSICAL  ENC\  CLOPEDIA,  in  regard 

_ _  to  which  we  at  the  same  time  send  full  information.  Kindly  let  us 

hear  from  you  at  your  very  earliest  convenience. 


COUPON 

THE  US  11' ERSI  TY  SOCIETY, 

New  York,  N.  )  . 

KindK  send  me  copy  of  t lie  new  edition  of  your  “Musiclovcr’s 
Handbook”  (I'M  paves)  and  full  information  in  regard  to  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  MUSICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA;  all  without  charge  to  me. 


( Et.5-12 ) 


Noth.  We  have  received  many  inquiries  from  conservatories  and  teachers,  asking  if  we  can  supply 
the  “Musielover’s  Handbook”  in  quantities,  and  if  so,  at  what  price.  We  beg  to  notify  all  who  arc 
interested  that  the  only  method  of  obtaining  the  “Musiclovcr’s  Handbook”  is  through  direct  inquiries 
sent  to  this  office.  If  conservatories  and  teachers  will  forward  to  us  lists  of  their  pupils,  vve  shall  be 
glad  to  mail  a  copy  of  the  “Handbook”  to  each,  without  charge. 


Name 
Add  re 


Occu  p 


The  Unive rs it y  Soc ie ty 

_ I  44  00  East  23d  Street  New  York ,  N .  Y. 


Flcarc  mention  THE  ET’JDE  when  addressing  or.:'  a  ivertisers. 
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ART  PIANOS  FOR  ARTISTS 


THE  POOLE 


T] 


KJ! 


'HE  music  student,  the 
amateur  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  tnusician  go  about  the 
selection  of  a  piano  with  a 
somewhat  different  view¬ 
point  from  the  average  lay¬ 
man.  They  have  a  more 
definite  idea  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  real  artistic  tone 
quality,  they  have  different 
standards,  perhaps,  more 
exacting,  from  which  to 
judge  tonal  effects,  and  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  POOLE  PIANOS 
have  been  purchased  by  mu¬ 
sicians  is  of  special  significance.  It  presents  the  verdict  of  a 
competent  jury;  one  which  the  intending  purchaser  of  a 
piano  can  well  afford  to  take  into  careful  consideration. 

It  is  the  beautiful  singing  quality  of  the  POOLE  TONE 
as  well  as  the  attractive  appearance  of  these  pianos  which 
appeals  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  trained  musician  and 
music  lover. 


THERE  are  Poole  representations  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  America.  We  will 
J-  gladly  give  you  information  about  our  special  terms  to  musicians  and  our  system  ot 
payments.  Just  as  -asy  for  you  to  buy  direct  from  our  factory  as  though  you i  lived  in 
Boston.  Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments.  WRITE  FOR  CAtALUCjUL  C. 


POOLE  PIANO  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
U.  S.  A. 


Here  is  a  Crown  for  your  Home 

This  beautiful  piano,  with  its  simple  and  straight  line  effect, 


This  beautiful  piano,  with  its  simple  and  straight  line  effect, 
will  grace  any  home,  particularly  if  it  is  furnished  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  simplicity  that  now  prevail. 

This  instrument  is  a  most  desirable  home  piano.  It  is  of 
medium  dimensions,  just  the  right  size,  but  big  in  volume  of  tone 
and  in  piano  satisfaction. 

Many  other  styles  of  upright  pianos,  and  the  beautiful  GEORGE 
P.  BENT  GRAND.  With  every  instrument  of  our  manufacture 
the  quality  goes  itl  before  the  name  goes  on 


The 


Crown 


Piano 


is  unexcelled  in  tone,  action,  style,  finish  and  durability.  We  have 
been  building  pianos  for  many  years  and  we  put  into  the  Crown 
all  that  experience  has  taught  us,  together  with  the  best  materials 
money  will  buy. 

It  takes  over  six  months  to  make  a  Crown  Piano,  while  many 
pianos  are  made  in  a  month  or  two.  Consider  whether  you. wish  £ 
piano  for  appearance  only  or  for  both  appearance  and  service;  foi 

a  year  or  two  or  for  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  Catalog. 

Easy  terms  when  desired  and  your  old  piano  taken  as  part  pay. 


GEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

214-216  So.  Wabash  Ave., 


CHICAGO,  ILLS 


VACATION  VOYAGES 


To  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama  Canal 

and  Costa  Rica 

AT  SPECIAL  LOW  RATES 

FROM  JUNE  TO  OCTOBER 


■ 


Col.  Goethals  says;  “Now  is  the  time  to  see  the  Panam; 
Canal,  before  the  water  is  turned  in  and  the  engineering  wonders  o: 
the  century  disappear  from  view.” 


'a 


Weekly  Sailings.  The  PRINZ  STEAMERS  of  the 


i  s -a  Sr®  BSSS** 


ATLAS  SERVICE 


Equipped  with  modern  appliancej 
insure  absolute  comfort  and  safety 


ROUND  TRIP  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  KINGSTON  AND 
MONTEGO  BAY,  JAMAICA,  AND  SANTIAGO,  CUBA, 


$75 


.00 


. 


A  25-day  Cruise  to  CUBA,  JAMAICA,  COLON,  and  COSTA  RICA  with  the  privilege  of  a  stop-ove 
of  one  or  two  weeks  at  KINGSTON,  JAMAICA,  either  Northbound  or  Southbound.  Berth  and  meah 
included,  with  use  of  steamer  as  hotel  while  in  port.  Ample  time  for  sightseeing 

$115.00 

Other  Tours,  11  to  24  Days  Only  One  Class  Write  for  full  information 


Boston 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisc 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  FOR  THE  MUSICIAN,  THE 
MUSIC  STUDENT,  AND  ALL  MUSIC  LOVERS. 
Edited  by  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

SolisrrlpIlon  Prlfis  #1.50  per  year  in  Inllcil  Slnle«,  Alnskn,  Cubn,  Porto  Itico, 
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In  Canaria,  $1.75  per  year.  In  England  and  Colonic 
Francs;  in  Germany,  9  Marks.  All  other  countries,  $2.20  per  year. 


Liberal  premiums  aud  cash  deductions  arc  allowed  for 
obtaining  subscriptions. 

REMITTANCES  shcfuld  be  made  by  post  office  or  express 
money  orders,  bank  check  or  draft,  or  registered 
letter.  United  States  postage  stamps  are  always 
received  for  cash.  Money  sent  in  letters  is  dan 
gerous,  and  we  arc  not  responsible  for  its  safe 
arrival. 

IMS!  0\  TIM  V \ I  K — Write  ns  a  definite  notice 
if  yon  wish  THE  ETi  HE  slopped.  Most  of 
our  subscribers  <lo  not  wish  to  miss  n  n 
issue,  so  THE  ETi  HE  will  lie  eontinued 
with  the  undersf  n  mli  nfi-  tli;it  you  will  re¬ 
mit  Inter  ut  your  eon  \  rn  ienee.  \  notice 
will  he  sent  subscriber  tit  the  time  of  ex¬ 
piration. 

RENEW  AL. —  \o  receipt  is  sent  for  renewals. 
t)n  the  wrapper  of  the  next  issue  sent  you 
will  be  printed  tl»e  date  on  which  your 
subscription  is  paid  np,  which  serves  as  a 
receipt  for  your  subscription. 

R1  .VJVlTSfFt I iyi’S — Manuscripts  should  lie  addressed  lo 
THE  ETUDE.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only. 
Contributions  on  music-teaching  and  music-study  are 
solicited.  Although  every  possible  care  is  taken  the 
publishers  are  not  responsible  for  manuscripts  nr 
photographs  either  while  in  their  possession  or  in 

.  Unavailable  manuscripts  will  be  returned. 
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THE  PRESSER  BUILDING 
1712-1714  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


29  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


THE  PRESSER  BUILDING  ANNEX 
1713-1715-1717  Sansom  Street 
10-story  fireproof  building  just 
completed 

ol  the  1  heodorc  Presser  Company  are  shown  in  the 
.  .  .  .  illustrations  above.  Established  primarily  as  a  sequel 

to  the  foundation  of  The  Etude  then  only  a  journal  for  piano  teachers,  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  mail-order  music-supply  house  in  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the  equipment  has 
X‘cn  with  the  idea  of  catering  still  more  successfully  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  large  and 
increasing  clientele  of  educators  in  music. 

makes  it  possible  to  give  the  largest  discounts  obtain¬ 
able  from  fair  retail  prices ,  and  the  most  favorable 


29  YEARS  OF  ECONOMY 


terms.  Our  best  endeavors  are  always  devoted  to  the  teachers’  interests — saving  time,  thought 
and  labor— giving  the  greatest  value  for  the  least  outlay. 


29  YEARS  OF  EXPANSION 


At  the  beginning  a  few  clerks  were  ample  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  business.  To-day  over  175 
employees,  every  one  selected  because  of  particular  efficiency  ,  are  required.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  of  the  number  employed  10  years  ago,  SO  per  cent,  arc  still  with  the  firm. 


29  YEARS  OF  PROMPTNESS 


A  stock,  second  to  none,  drawn  from  every  quarter 
o  f  l  he  world,  makes  it  possible  to  fill  an  order  on 
the  date  of  its  receipt,  whether  for  one  piece  of  music,  or  the  stocking  of  a  music  store.  Large  or 
small  orders  receive  exactly  the  same  attention. 


29  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


has  given  the  ’1  heodorc  Presser  Company  an  in¬ 
timate  and  unusual  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  teachers  ol  music.  This  experience  combined  with  economy,  promptness, 
courtesy,  efficiency  and  satisfaction  as  a  basis  of  all  transactions,  has  brought  innumerable 
staunch  friends  and  patrons. 


29  YEARS  OF  SATISFACTION  I  '™c. personal  confidence  gained  In  these  years 

- I  ol  fair  and  helpful  dealings  is  the  greatest  factor 


in  the  success  of  this  business.  Satisfaction  in  the  works  published,  and  satisfaction  in  the  service, 
arc  attested  by  over  25,000  regular  accounts. 

Original  publications  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  value  are  continually  beiuc 


29  YEARS  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


added  to  an  already  large  catalogue.  All  arc  adapted  to  modern  demands,  being  carefully  edited 
and  annotated  by  the  foremost  teachers.  “Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course,”  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Theodore  Presser  Company,  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been 
imitated  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  educational  work  ever  published. 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  GO  UPON 


The  Presser  Collection 

An  edition  of  Standard 
Studies  and  Classical  Col¬ 
lections  in  book  form,  con¬ 
taining  only  well-known 
works  —  those  universally 
used  in  teaching.  Retail 
prices  are  low,  with  liberal 
discounts  to  teachers. 


Theo.  Presser  Cn . ,  1712-1714  Ghestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  postpaid,  music  catalogs  and 
complete  information  regarding  your  original  “On  Sale”  plan  of 
purchasing  music. 
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New  Publications 


Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians 

Of  To-Day  and  Yesterday 

Price,  in  Paper,  75  Cts.;  Morocco,  $1.50 

This  is  a  new  volume  similar  in  make¬ 
up  to  our  successful  former  publication, 
“Musical  Celebrities.”  It  contains  por¬ 
traits  and  short  biographies  of  famous 
composers  and  musicians  not  included  in 
the  preceding  volume.  All  these  have  been 
selected  from  The  Etude  and  published  in 
response  to  a  general  demand.  The  two 
works  combined  make  a  complete  source 
of  reference,  unique  in  condensation  of 
material  and  beauty  of  illustration. 


Treble  Clef  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners  and 
young  pupils.  All  the  pieces  in  this  book 
lie  in  the  treble  clef  for  both  hands.  The 
pieces  are  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers,  and  all  are  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive.  The  numbers  are  arranged  in 
progressive  order,  lying  exclusively  in 
grades  I  and  II.  The  best  possible  book 
from  which  to  select  the  pupil’s  very  first 
pieces. _ 

Preparatory  School  of  Technic 

TOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  It  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. 


Sacred  Duets 

For  All  Voices  and  General  Use 

Price,  75  Cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  sacred 
duets.  All  combinations  of  voices  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  volume.  The  duets  are 
all  original  and  by  American  composers. 
None  have  appeared  in  any  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  There  are  numbers  suited  to  all  occa¬ 
sions,  all  melodious,  artistic  and  beautifully 
harmonized.  It  will  prove  a  convenient 
volume  to  have  on  hand,  either  for  regulat¬ 
or  for  emergency  use. 


Richard  Wagner 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

Price,  $1.50 

A  complete  life  of  the  great  modern  mas¬ 
ter;  biographical  and  critical.  This  work 
is  a  literary  gem,  containing  a  wealth  of 
information,  fascinating  in  style  and  full  of 
human  interest.  It  makes  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  480  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  con¬ 
taining  15  portraits  of  the  master,  together 
with  scenes  from  his  various  music  dramas, 
caricatures,  autographs,  etc.  No  more  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  gift  book  could  be  found. 

Piano  Instruction 
During  the  First  Months 

By  RUDOLF  PALME 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  valuable  pedagogical  work,  specially 
translated  from  the  German.  This  practical 
little  volume  gives  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  piano  teaching.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  young  teachers  who  arc  map¬ 
ping  out  plans  and  methods  for  elementary 
work.  All  the  various  subjects  are  logically 
and  clearly  treated. 


Study  and  Pleasure 

Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  Cart  Koelling 

Op.  436  PRICE,  75  Cents 

A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  This  volume  may  bo 
used  to  supplement  any  instruction  book  or 
other  kindred  work.  The  pieces  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pleasing  but  at  the  same  time 
of  real  educational  value.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the.  second  grade.  A  book  of 
this  nature  always  affords  an  added  interest 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupil.  In  this 
line  "Study  and  Pleasure”  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 

Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 
forte  Playing 

By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 
Price,  $1.00 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  1 1  is  Nephew.”  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 


Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 
from  Great  Masters  of  Music 
to  Young  People 

By  Alethea  Crawford  Cox  and  Alice  Chapin 
Price,  $1.25 

In  this  fanciful  work  the  great  departed 
musicians  tell  their  life  stories  by  means 
of  imaginary  autobiographical  letters.  Young 
and  old  alike  will  enjoy  reading  them.  The 
book  is  handsomely  and  attractively  gotten 
uj),  will)  many  appropriate  and  original 
illustrations. 

Piano  Players’  Repertoire 
ef  Popular  Pieces 

Price  50  Cents 

.Tust  the  volume  for  general  use  ;  for  the 
home,  for  light  recital  work,  for  sight-read¬ 
ing  practice,  for  self-amusement.  The  pieces 
are  of  various  styles  :  caprices,  soug  with¬ 
out  words,  reveries,  idyls,  characteristic 
numbers,  etc.,  all  bright  and  melodious, 
many  of  them  lying  in  the  third  grade,  none 
going  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  None  have 
appeared  in  previous  collections. 

Musical  Picture  Book 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  OCTAVIA  HUDSON 
Price,  50  Cents 

An  attractive  recreation  book  for  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils.  The  little  pieces  have 
characteristic  titles  each  being  accompanied 
by  appropriate  verses.  The  book  is  in  ob¬ 
long  form,  clearly  printed  in  large  nota¬ 
tion.  From  the  teacher's  standpoint  these 
pieces  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  time 
and  note-reading.  They  may  be  used  to 
supplement  any  instruction  book,  or  in 
kindergarten  work. 


50  Nursery  Songs  amd  Games 

Traditional  Melodies  Arranged 
in  a  Pleasing  Manner 
FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO 
Price,  25  Cents 

All  tlie  old  favorites  of  childhood  days 
will  be  fo'und  in  this  collection.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  effective  but  easy  to  play 
and  the  piano  part  is  constructed  that  it 
always  carries  the  melody,  hence  may  be 
played  separately.  The  voice  parts  are  all 
just  within  the  compass  of  children's  voices. 
This  book  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
home,  for  school  or  kindergarten. 

16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 

By  F.  NEUMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  arc  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  11  and  III,  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the'  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  for 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  are 
original  duets,  uot  arrangements. 


B&cii  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

The  best  Bach  Album  in  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
liums,  together  with  additional  material  of 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  arc 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  ail  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Theo.  Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 


F.  F.  GUARD'S 

Music  Pupils’ Lesson  Book 
and  Practice  Record 

Price,  10  Cent* 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  cover  all 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
teacher  during  a  season's  work.  Spaces 
are  given  for  the  teacher’s  assignment  of 
work  at  each  lesson,  the  amount  of  time 
practiced  by  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher's 
rating  of  the  lesson.  There  are  also  pages 
for  keeping  tuition  and  sheet  music  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  the  most  compact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 

The  Two  Students 

Album  of  Four-Hand  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 
Price,  $1.00 

This  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  duets 
by  classic,  modern  and  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  both  original  compositions  and  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  pieces  are  cliieflv  of  interme- 
riiote  grade,  such  as  may  be  used  for  re¬ 
cital  use,  for  borne  playing,  or  for  ensemble 
practice  and  sight  reading.  Every  piece  is 
a  gem  and  ail  tastes  are  provided  for. 
Special  large  plates  are  used  and  a  gen¬ 
erous  number  of  pieces  included.  A  worthy 
successor  to  our  “Four-Hand  Miscellany.” 


IN  PRESS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


NEW  BEGINNERS’  METHOD.  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  Arranged  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Presser. 

NEW  GRADES  AD  PARNASSUM.  Double 
notes.  Philipp. 

OPERATIC  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 

VOCAL  STUDIES.  H.  W.  Petrie. 

NEW  ANTHEM  BOOK. 


THE  PENNANT-OPERETTA.  F.  W.  Col¬ 
ville  and  O.  ,T.  Lelirer, 

TEN  DUETS  FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 
Theodora  Dutton. 

ON  THE  PLAYGROUND.  (Ten  Tunes  for 
Beginners.)  M.  B.  Willis. 

NEW  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 


LYRIC  PIECES  FOR  THE  TIANOFORTE, 
IIK.  III.  E.  Grieg. 

TECHNICAL  EXERCISES  IN  A  MUSICAL 
SETTING.  C.  A.  Preyer. 

THE  FAIRY  SHOEMAKER,  OPERETTA. 
T.  J.  Ilewitt. 

NEW  SCALE  BOOK.  J.  F.  Cooke. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “Publisher’s  Notes” 
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NEW  PUBLICATI 


M  U  S  I  C  A 
LITERATUF 


Life  Stories  of  G 
Composers 

35  Biographies  of  the  Great  Mi 
Price  $1.50 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  c 
enable  us  to  navigate  our  own 
They  show  us  the  rocks  to  av 
the  ports  to  make.  These  3 
raphies  include  all  the  greati 
ors  in  the  development  of  th 
music.  Each  chapter  is  folio  v 
chronology  of  the  composer 
book  of  reference,  a  book  fo: 
brary,  and  a  book  for  studj 
be  found  a  most  profitable  inve 
Illustrated  with  full-page  port 


Richard  Wagn 

His  Life  and  Works 
By  ADOLPHE  JULL1E 
Price  $1.50 

The  interest  in  a  great  no) 
the  struggle.  No  musician  evt 
gled  harder  or  triumphed  mo: 
ously  than  Richard  Wagne 
story  of  his  fight  and  his  vie 
told  very  graphically  in  this 
It  will  prove  a  most  stimulat 
appropriate  Christmas  gift,  es 
for  those  who  are  struggling 
cess.  Illustrated. 


Make  Yourself  an  Auth< 

Mistakes  and  Disp 
Points  in  Musi 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSOf 
Retail  Price  $1.25 

It  is  a  magnificent  thing 
positive  information  and  th 
will  straighten  out  many  a  1 
musical  education.  The  bool 
all  the  essential  points  from  A 
and  Notation  to  Piano  Tech 
Orchestration.  You  can  buy  tl 
for  a  trifle  of  what  you  would 
the  lessons  at  a  leading  Consei 


Business  Manual 
Music  Teachei 

By  GEORGE  C.  BENE 

Price  $1.00. 

This  book  is  a  compendium 
latest  and  best  ideas  upon  tl 
practical  methods  of  compelli 
professional  work  to  yield  you 
income.  A  glance  at  the  fc 
will  reveal  to  the  practical 
the  great  desirability  of  po: 
this  work: 

How  to  make  musical  advertising 
How  to  write  advertisements  tha 
fail  to  bring  the  right  kind  of  pupils 
How  to  get  up  a  business  bringmj 
How  to  conduct  pupils*  recitals  w 
How  to  write  letters  which  hold  c 
How  to  hold  the  interest  of  th 
parent. 

How  to  manage  the  business  sid 
teaching  so  that  your  profits  will  in« 
How  to  keep  musical  accounts  1 
and  accuracy. 

How  to  collect  bills  for  old  accoui 
How  to  secure  the  right  reward 
cates,  prizes,  diplomas,  programs,  c 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  fi 
work  which  could  be  of  v 
you  in  making  your  earning 
greater. 

Remember,  it  is  not  th 
learned  teacher  who  makes  t 
money.  If  ycu  are  wonderi 
your  teaching  does  not  pay* .  i 
little  book  and  you  will  d< 
locate  the  reason  at  once, 
delay  success.  Order  to-day. 
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Special  June  Offer  to  New 
Subscribers 

During  the  current  month  we 
will  present  to  every  new  sub¬ 
scriber  a  cloth  bound  pockci 
biography  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Chopin,  Wagner  or  Liszt ;  or  a 
pocket  dictionary  of  musical 
terms. 

The  book  desired  must  lie 
asked  for  when  order  is  for¬ 
warded;  otherwise  it  will  not  be 

sent. 

About  Premiums 

In  the  limited  space  on  this 
page  we  can,  of  course,  illustrate 
but  a  few  of  the  attractive  re¬ 
wards  which  The  Etude  offers 
to  its  subscribers  for  one  or 
more  additional  subscrip  ions. 
Friends  can  very  often  be  in¬ 
duced  to  subscribe  by  the  mere 
showing  of  the  specimen  copy. 
Thus  with  little  effort,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  one  of  the  many 
desirable  premiums  which  The 
Etude  offers. 

If  interested  send  a  postal  re¬ 
quest  for  a  copy  of  our  complete 
“Premium  Catalog,”  describing 
and  illustrating  such  useful  and 
ornamental  articles  as  cut  glass, 
china,  silverware,  leather  goods, 
fountain  pens,  jewelry,  furniture, 
books,  watches  and  hundreds  of 
musical  necessities. 

In_  cases  where  the  cash  com¬ 
mission  is  preferred  to  the  pre¬ 
mium  we  allow  the  following 
liberal  commissions;  the  more 
subscriptions  sent  the  larger  be¬ 
comes  the  commission: 


For  2  subscriptions,  send  $1.35  each. 
For  3  subscriptions,  send  $1.25  each. 
For  5  subscriptions,  send  $1.20  each. 
For  7  subscriptions,  send  $1.15  each. 
For  10  subscriptions,  send  $1.10  each. 
For  20  subscriptions,  send  $1.00  each 

Ask  for  particulars  regarding 
the  above. 

Don’t  Delay  Sending  Your 
Renewal 

Send  renewal  during  the 
month  of  June,  adding  IS  ccn'.s 
to  your  remittance  ($1.65  in  all), 
and  we  will  send,  postpaid,  any 
one  of  the  following  Albums  of 
Music : 

First  Parlor  Pieces,  piano,  34  pieces. 
Album  of  Lyric  Pieces,  piano,  -’6  pieces. 
Popular  Parlor  Album,  33  pieces. 
Modern  Dance  Album,  piano,  18  pieces. 
Album  of  Favorite  Compositions,  piano, 
Engelmann,  18  pieces. 

Students’  Popular  Album,  piano  and 
violin,  22  pieces. 

School  and  Home  Marches,  piano,  20 

pieces. 

Four-hand  Parlor  Pieces,  17  pieces. 
Very  First  Pieces  for  Piano,  29  pieces. 
Complete  Waltzes  of  Chopin,  14  pieces. 

When  renewing  your  own  sub¬ 
scription  send  in  one  other  and 
we  will  forward,  postpaid,  your 
choice  of  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Mathews*  Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies. 

18  Favorite  Compositions  by  Engel¬ 
mann. 

First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Study,  the 
most  concise  and  thorough  course. 
Edited  and  compiled  by  Theodore 

Presser. 

Album  of  Lyric  Pieces, 

Send  two  subscriptions  with 
your  own  and  we  will  forward 
the  choice  of  the  following: 

Ligh  er  Compositions  for  the  Fiatlo,  by 
Chopin. 

First  Studies  in  the  Classics.  C.  W. 
I.andon. 

Modern  Drawing  Room  Pieces. 

Magazine  Clubs 

The  Etude  Clubbing  Depart¬ 
ment  offers  an  effective  means  of 
purchasing  magazine  reading  at 
particularly  low  prices.  By  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  special  clubs 
offered  on  another  page,  the  cost 
of  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Etude  can  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced. 


Etude  Trial  Subscription  Offer 

Any  3  Copies  from  June  to  November  for  25c 

W  e  will  forward  to  anyone  sending  us  25  cents  any  three  copies  of  THE  ETUDE  from 
June  to  November.  1  his  is  more  than  a  trial  subscription  offer.  It  means  the  bridging 
over  of  the  bummer  season  the  keeping  alive  of  musical  interest  in  every  scholar. 
ItUp  fysCdS  °f  tCd<’her!>  Uke  advantage  of  thls  offer,  some  even  donating  the  subscription. 

.  ignoring  the  above  reasons  these  three  issues  will  contain  fifty  new  and  standard 
p.cees  of  music  at  the  cost  of  about  one-half  cent  each.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  the  interest  which  is  awakened  by  the  reading  of  TIIE  ETUDE  pages 
Let  every  teacher  consider  this  offer,  25  cents  casli  for  any  three  of  the  Summer  issues! 
It  will  pay  to  recommend  its  acceptance. 

Unusual  Premium  Values 

Every  Article  is  of  the  Best  Make  and  Guaranteed 
by  Us  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Mission  Lamp 

Sent  for  7  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE, 
or  4  subscriptions  and  $1  cash.  Shipped, 
express  collect. 

The  attractive  design  of  this  lamp 
will  appeal  to  all.  The  frame  is  of  weath¬ 
ered  oak,  hand  finished  in  the  popular 
Mission  effect.  Shade  is  14  inches  square, 
fitted  with  genuine  Cathedral  art  glass  in 
green,  amber  or  green  and  brown.  They 
are  highly  artistic  as  well  as  practical. 
Made  for  ele 't  ricity,  gas  or  oil,  as  follows: 

No.  223.  Electric,  including  socket  and  6  ft.  hose. 

No.  224.  Gas,  including  burner,  mantel,  chimney,  hose, 
gooseneck,  socket,  etc. 

No.  254.  Oil,  including  burner,  chimney,  and  wick. 

Initial  Correspondence  Paper 

Sent  postpaid  for  2  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE. 

Individually  boxed,  containing  1  quire  best  white, 
organdie  linen  note  paper,  with  neat,  embossed 
initial  at  top.  Envelopes  to  match.  If  pre¬ 
ferred,  correspondence  cards  may  be  substituted 
or  the  note  paper. 

Initial  correspondence  paper  us  considered  a  mark  of  distinction  and  good  taste.  We 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  offer  this  stylish  writing  material  to  our  readers. 

Mission  Rocking  or  Arm  Chair 

Sent  for  8  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  4 
subscriptions  and  $1.50  cash.  Shipped  freight  collect. 

'1  hese  chairs  are  of  selected  white  oak,  hand 
smoothed  and  wax  polished,  early  English  effect, 
spring  cushion  seat,  upholstered  in  best  imitation 
dark  brown  Spanish  leather.  In  ordering  be  sure 
to  state  which  chair  is  desired. 

Each  chair  is  shipped  “knockcd- 
down,”  but  can  be  readily  “assem¬ 
bled”  by  anyone  in  a  few  minutes. 

Premo  Cameras 

No.  1,  pictures  x  3J^.  Given  for  4 
subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  60  cents  casb.  Sent  express 
collect. 

No.  3,  pictures  3'4  x  4^.  Given  for  7 
subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  4  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $1.25  casb.  Sent  express 
collect. 

These  cameras  are  of  the  box  type 

with  uni¬ 
versal 
focus 
lens,  the 

simplest  instrument  for  picture  making  that  can  be 
devised.  Produce  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of 
childrcnor  grown-ups.  Load  in  daylight  with  the  Premo 
Film  Pack.  Open  back,  drop  in  Film  Pack,  and  all  is 
ready.  Simple  instructions  are  included  with  each  camera 

Premoette  Folding  Pocket  Camera 

Given  for  9  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $1.75  cash.  Sent  express  collect. 

A  marvel  of  compactness.  Makes  excellent  2y$ 
x  pictures. 


Crex  Grass  Rugs 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  Crex  rugs.  Their 
popularity  is  well  established.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  studios.  Can  be  used  the  year 
round,  and.  for  summer  use  are  the  only  correct 
floor  coverings  for  porches  and  cottages.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  all  the  standard  sizes,  plain  or  figurcu  design.  Sent  by  express,  collect. 

6x9,  plain,  for  8  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  4  subscriptions  and  $1.50  cash. 

8  x  10,  plai  n,  for  10  subscriptions,  or  5  subscriptions  and  $2  cash. 

«  X  P*a*n»  f°r  18  subscriptions,  or  6  subscriptions  and  $3  cash. 

6x9,  figured,  for  9  subscriptions,  or  5  subscriptions  and  $1.75  cash. 

8  x  1ft,  figured,  for  11  subscriptions,  or  5  subscriptions  and  $3  cash. 

9  x  12,  figured,  for  15  subscriptions,  or  7  subscriptions  and  $3.50  cash. 


As  Good  in  Flower  Time  as 
in  Snow  Time 

Look  at  (lie  special  announce- 
ment  °n  page  444.  It  tells  of  our 
Mid-Summer  Carnival  issue  and 
shows  to  what  great  pains  we 
have  gone  to  make  the  August 
issue  as  attractive  as  the  July 
issue. 

Get  All  the  Summer 
Gala  Issues 

This  June  number  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  line  Etudes  we  have 
planned  for  the  summer  of  1912. 
Let  The  Etude  make  your  sum¬ 
mer  musically  memorable.  We 
have  remembered  all  your  needs 
and  have  employed  just  the  right 
people  to  fill  them  in  the  way 
most  likely  to  give  you  delight. 

Summer  Issues  Too  Good  to 
be  Missed 

No  matter  where  or  how  you 
choose  to  spend  the  summer  The 
Etude  has  your  interests  at 
heart.  The  summer  Etudes  are 
prepared  with  consideration  for 
the  facts  that  the  reader  has  a 
little  more  time  and  freedom  to 
digest  good  musical  articles,  and 
a  little  more  relish  for  music  and 
articles  that  are  entertaining. 

( )ur  summer  issues  will  give  you 
no  chance  for  ennui.  You  can 
brighten  the  dullest,  most  sultry 
day  in  July  or  August  with  The 
Etude  at  hand. 

A  “Getting  Acquainted” 
Subscription 

5  ou  will  not  fully  appreciate 
I  he  Etude  until  it  comes  reg¬ 
ularly'  to  your  home.  If  you  have 
been  getting  The  Etude  at  music 
stands  and  run  a  chance  of  miss¬ 
ing  one  of  the  interesting  sum¬ 
mer  numbers  through  a  vacation 
it  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a  trial 
subscription  “just  to  get  better 
acquainted.  ’  'Pile  special  three 
months’  summer  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  25  cents. 

I  his  offer  will  amply  repay  you 
even  though  you  only  get  the 
August  “Mid-Summer  Carnival” 
Etude. 

The  Future  of  Piano  Technic 

Everywhere  lie  has  appeared 
\\  ilhelm  Bachaus,  the  y'oungest 
of  the  great  virtuoso  pianists,  has 
been  hailed  as  the  technical  giant 
of  our  time.  Not  since  Pad¬ 
erewski  has  any  new  pianist  been 
received  with  such  enthusiasm. 
No  one  is  better  able  to  talk  upon 
the  technical  preparation  likely  to 
be  demanded  by  the  pianist  of 
the  future  than  this  remarkable 
young  genius.  A  highly  instruc¬ 
tive  interview  with  Mr.  Bachaus 
will  appear  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  Etude. 

Our  Most  Popular 
Premium 

Any  subscriber  sending  three 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  additional  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Etude  at  no 
cost. 

3  Issues  For  25  Cents 

We  will  forward  any  three 
issues  of  1  he  Etude,  from  June 
to  November,  to  any  one  sending 
tis  25  cents.  This  is  more  than 
a  trial  subscription  offer.  It 
tends  to  bridge  over  the  summer 
months,  giving  inspiration  to  the 
pupil  and  keeping  alive  musical 
interest.  Many  teachers  take 
advantage  of  this  offer;  some 
even  donate  the  three  issues  to 
their  pupils.  Full  details  of  tlvs 
offer  will  be  found  on  another 
column  of  this  page. 
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THIS  NEW  REVERIE 

“Mona  Lisa,”  only  1f)c 
By  Chas.  E.  Roat, 
composer  of  “Gloaming.” 
Order  to-day,  giving  us 
name  of  your  music  dealer. 


CHAS.  F..  ROAT  MUSIC  CO. 
Dept.  A,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 


OF  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC 


By  KARL  E.  TUNBERG 

A  brief,  concise,  thorough  system  for 
mastering  the  fingering  of  scales,  chords 
and  arpeggios,  presented  in  a  new  and 
original  manner. 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  every  seri¬ 
ous  teacher  and  student  of  the  piano. 

Prof.  Franz  Kullak,  of  Rerlin,  says:  "  1  have 
read  your  system  with  Ereat  interest  and  pleas¬ 
ure  and  recognize  in  the  author  a  thoughtful 
teacher  and  a  keen,  penetrative  and  ingenious 
observer.  The  exercises  which  you  have  written 
for  chord  practice  are  excellent.  I  wish  for  your 
work  the  greatest  success.” 

Arthur  Foote,  says:  “What  you  say  about  the 
keyboard  in  your  prefacing  remarks  about 
chords  should  always  be  said,  but  unfortunately 
that  is  seldom  the  case.” 

Carl  Faelten,  says:  “You  arc  seriously  interested 
in  musical  pedagogy  and  have  on  this  particular 
subject  arrived  at  conclusions  somewhat  similar 
to  my  own  practice,  in  teaching  by  laying  great 
stress  on  the  pupil’s  clear  conception  of  the 
principles  of  fingering  in  scale  and  chord  work.  ’ 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  many 
other  prominent  pianists  and  teachers. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 
Price,  60  Cents 

HERMANN  HESCHE,  Publisher 
54  &  55  Holyoke  Bldg.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


JEWELRY 

For  Music  Lovers 


These  Pendants  and  Pins 
make  attractive,  suitable  and 
lasting  presents  for  Teacher 
or  Pupil.  May  be  used  as 
a  class  or  a  club  pin.  Send 
for  complete  price  list. 
Made  in  Sterling  Silver, 
Gold  or  Silver  finish  ;  and 
Hard  Enamel,  Roman  Gold 


GIFTS  AT  SMALL  PRICES 


Stick  Pins.  Sterling  -  -  25  cTs.  each  or  75  <5ts.  per 

“  “  Enamel . 25  <5ls.  per 

Collar  Pins.  Sterling  -  •  25  tfs.  each  or  75  dts.  per 

"  44  Enamel  . 25  dts.  per 

Breast  Pins.  Sterling . 50 

44  Enamel  •  •  . *.*  *  *  V  ‘  ^5 

Cuff  Buttons.  Sterling,  75  rts.  per  pair;  with 

stick  pin .  $i 

Enamel,  25  ds.  per  pair;  with 

stickpin  .  •  ••• 

Cello,  Violin,  Cornet  and  Lyre  as  stick  pin. 

rolled  gold. 

44  44  44  4  *  “  as  stick  pin, 

roman  gold  • 

Lyre  as  club  pin,  rolled  gold . 

roman  gold  . 

Lyre,  Harp,  Mandolin  or  Tambourine  as 

a  pendant  or  charm . 

Mandolin  as  a  breast  pin  . 

Banjo,  Mandolin  or  Drum  as  a  pendant  or 

charm . 

Banjo  or  Mandolin  as  a  breast  pin . 

Violin  as  a  pendant  or  breast  pin .  I 

Cornet  as  a  pendant  or  charm .  I 


.25 

.50 

.25 


.38 

.38 


.75 

.75 

88 

.50 


THE0.  PRESSER  CO. 

/ 1 2  Chestnut  St  Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  ETUDE 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  Shouc'0dpyha0r 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 


NOTE-SPELLER 


Tnulr-mark  r«*gist(*ro<l  191 1. 

This  is  a  novel  system  ot  learning  to  read  and 
write  the  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  modern  elementary  methods. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano, or¬ 
gan, violin.cornet,  clarinet,  flute, trombone  or  AN  Y 
other  musical  instrument,  the  “Note-Speller”  will 
teach  you  to  read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  your  present  routine  of  practice. 

The  “Note-Speller”  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  every  course  of  musical  instruction, 
being,  in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  modern  studio, 
class-room  and  kindergarten. 

In  one  MONTH, .students  of  the  “Note-Speller” 
will  have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies. 

50c— REGULAR  PRICE  SOe 
To  Readers  of  this  Ad.  One  Copy  to  a  Person. 


Dept. 


35c  SPE^  ™ICE  33c 

WITMARK  &  SONS 

48  VVUmark  Building.  NEW  YORK 


Special  Magazine  Combinations 


THK  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  T  he  Ktudk  can  he  greatly  reduced  by 
ordering  one  of  the  special  clubs  below.  Magazines  can  be  sent  to  different 
names  and  addresses.  Subscriptions  can  be  new  or  renewal. 

Canadian  postage  on  The  Etude — 25  cents,  on  other  magazines  about  50  cents. 
Foreign  postage  on  The  Etude,  72  cents,  on  other  magazines  about  SI. 00. 


Value 

The  Etude .  ) 

J 

© 

0 

D~~ 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  \ 

Our  Price 

$0.30 


2 


The  Etude . 

Delineator . 

Retail  Value,  $3.00 


20 


For 

Both 


The  Etude . 

Pictorial  Review (2  yrs.) 

Retail  Value,  $3.50 


|!2 

)$2^ 


For 

Both 


The  Etude . 

Housewife . 

Everybody’s . 

Retail  Value,  $3.50 


$<ni.7o 


■i 


2 


For 

All 


The  Etude . 

Modern  Priscilla. . . 

Retail  Value,  $2.25 

The  Etude . |<j» 

Current  Literature.  .  .  ,i 
Retail  Value,  $4.50  j 

The  Etude . 

McClure’s . 

Modern  Priscilla . j 


’1 

3 


.75 


For 

Both 


.00 


For 

Both 


Retail  Value,  $3.75 


i$2» 


For 

All 


Value 

The  Etude . 

Our  Price 

$0.00 

$1  .60 

A- 

McCall’s,  with  lree  pattern.. 

1 

$0-35 


3 


For 

All 


The  Etude . 

McCall’s . 

Review  of  Reviews. 

Retail  Value,  $5.00 

The  Etude . 7c; 

Good  Housekeeping.  .  .  H  3 

Designer . ( 

Retail  Value,  $3.75 

The  Etude . 

Housekeeper . 

New  Idea . 

Retail  Value,  $3.75 


The  Etude . 

Cosmopolitan . 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

Retail  Value,  $4.50 


For 

All 


For 

All 


The  Etude . 

Woman’s  J  lomc  Comp. 

American . 

Retail  Value,  $4.50 


3 


For 

All 


)$O-90 


2 


For 

All 


I  HE  r.TUDE . 

Modern  Priscilla. . . 

American  Boy . 

Retail  Value,  $3.25 


:j*2 


For 

All 


Value 


$0-75 


3 


The  Etude  .... 
Pictorial  Review 
Modern  Pricilla- 
Ladies’  World . . . 


) 


Our  Pi 


) 


$0.65 


2 


In  the  clubs  above  these  magazines  are  interchangeable:  Pictorial  Review  (2  years). 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Everybody’s,  McClure’s,  American  and  Housekeeper. 

Current  Literatare  and  Review  of  Reviews.  Modern  Priscilla,  New  Idea  and  Designer. 


Send  for  THE  ETUDE  MAGAZINE  GUIDE - 
a  24 ^page  catalogue  of  magazine  bargains . 


Send  all  orders,  address  all  correspondence  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers 

1712  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 


$0-45 


.60 


PIANO  PIECE 


There  is  wonderful  value  in  this  collectic 
classic  Piano  Solos.  Either  for  the  amateui  1 
of  good  music  or  the  aspiring  student,  it  is 

ideal  folio.  Price  postpaid,  75  cents.  [ _ jl 

COMPLETE  CONTENTS 

Anitra’s  Dance  (Peer  Gynt) . G 

Bridal  Chorus  “ Lohengrin’’ . WTij 

Cavalleria  Rusticana  (Intermezzo) .... Mas  a 

Ciuquantaine  La . Gabriel- M 

Czarine,  La  (Mazurka).  . Gt 

Evening  Star,  The  (Tannhauser) . WVlj 

Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette . Goi 

Gavotte  (Mignon)  . 7/ic 

Largo . I  to 

Loin  du  Bal  (Echoes  of  the  Ball) . C 

Longing  for  Home  (Heimweh)  . . Jungn 

Love’s  Dream  After  the  Ball . Czib 

Maiden’s  Prayer,  The .  Badarzer 

Melody  in  F . Rubin . 

Monastery  Bells . J 

Naila  (Valse  Intermezzo) . l>r 

Nocturne  (Op.  9,  No.  n) . cA 

Palms,  The  .  A 

Paloma,  La  .  VrQ 

Pizzicato  (“Sylvia”  Ballet) . Re 

Polish  Dance . Schanv . 

Salut  D’Amour . b 

Secret,  The  (Intermezzo  Pizzicato)...  Gam 

Serenata . Moszko 

Shepherd  Boy,  The . W 

Soldiers’  Chorus,  The  (Faust) . (*o\ 

Sorella,  La  (Spanish  March) . Bor  el  ( 

Spring  Song . Mendels 

Stephanie  Gavotte . Czto 

Traumere: . Schun 

Under  the  Double  Eagle  (March)  . IVa 

Valse  Bleue . .Ms 

Waltz,  “Minute”  (Op.  64,  No.  1) . Ch 

Waltzing  Do;i,  The  (Poupee  Valsante)..  Po 
Wedding  March  (Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream) . . - .  •  Mendels 


Home  Sours  ( Words  and  Piano)... . . . 

Hymns  l  Words  and  Piano). . 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Wor'us  and  P  ano).. 

National  Songs  ( Words  ana  Piaro  . 

Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation  W,andP.). 
Plantation  Songs 

Songs  from  Grand  Operas  (W.  and  P.) — 
Snugs  from  Comm  Operas 

Love  Songs  (Words  and  Piano ) .  .. 

College  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) . 

New  College  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) .  . 

New  Songs  for  G'ee  Clubs  (  W.  and  P.) . 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets  (  W.  and  P.). 

Songs  for  Guitar  (Words  and  Guitar) . 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces 

Piano  Pieces  (35  standard  numbers  in  3d 

grade) . 

Modern  Piano  Pieces  . 

Piano  Pieces  for  Children . 

Piano  Duets  ( 16  third  grade  classics) . 

Piano  Dance  Folio . 

Selections  from  the  Operas  (Piano  An 
“  “  “  Comic  “  “  “  ••• 

Piano  Instructor  (simple,  though  concise)... 
Mandolin  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . 

Second  Mandolin. . 

Piano  Accompaniment . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Cello  Obligato  . 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . 

Second  Mandolin . .  . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Piano  Accompaniment . 

Tenor  Mandola . 

Mandocello . . •• 

Violin  Pieces  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) 

Violin,  Cello  and  Piano .  . 

New  Violin  Soios  (with  Piano  Accomp  )•• 
Clarinet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment 
Cornet  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment) 
Cornet  Selections  (with  Piano  Aecomp  ) 
Flute  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment)  ■ 
Trombone  Solos  (with  Piano  Accomp)  ■  ■ 
Trombone  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp.) 
Cello  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 
Cello  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp.)  ■■■ 

Music  Dictionary . 

The  Most  Popttlai  Orchestra  Folio 

Full  Orchestra  and  Piano . 

10  Parts,  Cello  and  Piano . 

The  Most  Popular  Band  Folio 

Concert  Band,  (llfi  Parts) . 

Full  Rand,  (24  Parts)  . 

Small  Band,  (19  Parts' . 

SOME  OF  OUR  OTHER  MUSICAL  PUB!  ICA1 
All  irith  I r„  rdn  and  Piano 

Kindergaiten  Songs . 

Songs  of  A  //Colleges  . . 

Songs  of  Eastern  Colleges . 

Songs  of  Western  Colleges . .  - . 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Chicago . 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Michigan ..  ■ 
Songs  of  the  University  of  Ppnnsylvania... 
-Special  Discounts  to  Teachers 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  Publis 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 
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WE  WILL  SEND  THESE 

DELIGHTFUL  SONGS 

ON  APPROVAL 


CADMAN,  CHARLES  WAKEFIELD 
Groves  of  Shiraz,  The  ....  .50 

Key,  C:  Range,  J-g 

Key,  F  Range,  C-P 

Key,  D  Range,  a  D 

A  decided  addition  to  this 
composer’s  rapidly  growing  list 
of  exquisite  songs.  This  song  is 
dedicated  to  and  sung  by  Alice 
Nielsen  with  great  success. 

FEDERLEIN,  GOTTFRIED  H. 
Music  of  the  Marshes,  The  .  .  .50 

Key,  E  flat  Range,  c  F. 

Key,  B  flat  Range,  e  B 

The  first  half  of  this  song  is 
full  of  life  and  passion,  and  is 
a  decided  contrast  to  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  sweetness  of  the 
latter  half. 

One  Day . 50 

Key,  D  Range,  d  F 

Key,  B  flat  Range,  b-l) 

A  dainty  song,  rich  in  melo¬ 
dic  charm,  and  breathing ol  love 
and  flowers. 

FOX,  OSCAR  J. 

Adoration . 50 

Key,  D  flat  Range.  E-a 

Key,  B  flat  Range,  c-F 

Key,  G  Range,  a  I) 


HAMILTON,  EBER  C. 

Angels  Guard  Thee(A  Lullaby)  .50 

Key,  F  Range,  c-F./< 

Key,s  D  Range,  a-C 

“  Off  to  Dreamland  now  we  will  go  ; 

I .ittle  feet  are  tired.  Ain’t  ’at  so  ?  ” 

Affection,  graceful  rhythm, 
and  soothing  melody  permeate 
the  entire  song. 

Douglas  Gordon . 60 

Key,  F.  min.  Range,  a-D 

An  intensely  dramatic  Scotch 
song. 

HARTMANN,  ARTHUR 
Sleep,  Beauty  Bright  (Cradle 


Song) . 50 

Key,  Cl  Range,  c#-g 


A  song  by  this  famous  in¬ 
ternational  violinist  ought  to 
command  attention. 

KIRKMAN,  MERLE 

Lullaby  (Violin  Obligato)  .  .  .50 

Key,  F  Range,  c-F 

Road  to  Ballyclary,  The  .  .  .  .50 

Key,  E  flat  Range,  b-F 

The  lullaby  possesses  a  tran¬ 
quil  and  reposeful  theme  ;  the 
latter  song  is  endowed  with  the 
true  rollicking  Irish  spirit. 


A  smooth-flowing  love  song. 

Always  State  Voice  Wanted 


White- Smith  Music  Publishing  Company 

BOSTON:  62  and  64  Stanhope  Street 
NEW  YORK:  13  East  17th  Street  CHICAGO:  316  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


Walter  Firle’s  Famous  Masterpiece 

“A  REHEARSAL” 

Used  on  the  eover  of  The  Etude  this  month. 
Considered  by  Art  Connoisseurs  one  of  the 
Most  Beautiful  Musical  Pictures  ever 
Painted,  is  published  and  copyrighted  by  the 

Berlin  Photographic  Company 

(Photographische  Gesellschaft) 

305  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  Picture  may  be  secured  in  large  Photo¬ 
gravure  form  at  $15.00  and  $6.00.  In 
Smaller  Photographic  Form  (7x9  inches) 
it  may  be  purchased  at  $1„25.  No  more 
beautiful  picture  for  studio  purposes  can 
be  secured.  Orders  may  be  sent  through 
the  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  if  desired. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Catchy  and  Tuneful! 


/ 


T6te-a-tete 

Intermezzo  dansant 


Allegro  comodo 

ben  ntmalo 


Reginald  do  Kovon.Oy  354 


•> _ _  :> 


w  *  f/**f  /f  ~/y  /? 

1*1 

iMui 

Price,  postpaid,  35  cents 


/IOLIN  TEACHER’S  GUIDE,  114  pp.  will  be 
sent  gratis  on  request 


Anthology  of  Modern  French  Song 

A  collection  of  thirty-nine  songs  with  piano  accompaniment  by  modern  Erench  composers. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  MAX  SPICK.ER 

(The  Golden  Treasury  of  Music,  Vols.  A/  11,  XJ  III ) 

HIGH  VOICE  LOW  VOICE 

Price,  cloth,  each  net  $2.00  Paper  edition,  each  net  $1.25 

Few  anthologies  make  a  more  insistent  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  cultured  lover  of  music 
than  this  volume  in  which  men  like  Dubussy,  Gabriel  Faure,  d'Indy ,  Rruneau,  Chausson,  Tidal, 
Duparc  and  others  are  happily  presented  in  songs  that  portray  the  most  illuminating  musical 
and  mental  phases  of  their  art. 

F.  PAOLO  FRONTINI 


Nine  Characteristic  Tone  Pictures  for  Piano  Solo 


No.  1. 

At  Daybreak . 

.  $0.50 

No.  6. 

No.  2. 

.  .50 

No.  7. 

No.  3. 

Caprice-etude . 

.  .60 

No.  8. 

No.  4. 

Rustic  Mandolin  Serenade 

No.  9. 

No.  5. 

Triumphal  March . 

.  .75 

None 

of  these  short  character  pieces  i 

ire  over 

grade 

Sarabanda 


$0.50 

.60 

.60 

,  .60 


sone  ol  these  short  cnaracicr  pieces  aie  ovci  giauc  .>  m  unmuiq,  um  u.u.  unyu.iuu.uuo 
itles  do  not  adequately  express  the  fresh  and  spontaneous  charm  with  which  they  are  imbued. 
Vhile  il  is  hardly  fair  to  “pick  favorites”  where  the  general  level  of  merit  is  so  high,  we  would  par- 


t 

Wh 

ticularlv  recom 


mend  at  daybreak,  the  rustic  mandolin  serenade  and  a  dolefui.  serenade. 


3  East  43rd  Street  G.  SCHIRMER 


New  York 
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SUMMER  READING 


Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano 
Works 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

A  poetic,  dramatic  and  historical 
analysis  or  description  of  some  of 
the  greatest  and  best  known  piano 
compositions,  explaining  everything 
connected  with  the  composer  or 
composition  that  will  aid  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  works  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Invaluable  to  Clubs  and  for 
Program  Making. 

Prlee,  $1.50,  C'lotli,  Gilt 


European  Reminiscences 

Musical  and  Otherwise 
By  LOUIS  C.  El, SOX 

The  recollections  of  the  vacation 
tours  of  a  musician  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  of  the  observations  and 
experiences  of  a  musician  during 
the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  in 
musical  history  in  Europe  written 
in  a  genial  and  witty  style. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 


The  Masters  and  Their  Music 

By  \V.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A  hand-book  of  musical  literature 
for  musical  clubs,  classes  and  pri¬ 
vate  students.  The  work  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  first  part  con¬ 
tains  material  for  Ten  Musical 
Evenings  or  Classes  consisting  of 
Biographical  and  Critical  Annota¬ 
tions,  carefully  selected  musical  il¬ 
lustrations.  etc.,  relating  to  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt. 
The  second  part  contains  Six  Musi¬ 
cal  Evenings  or  Programs,  prepared 
with  equal  care  upon  Brahms.  Grieg. 
Gottschalk,  and  Mason,  MacDowell, 
Arthur  Foote  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach,  Scharwenka,  Jensen  and  Pad¬ 
erewski,  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikow- 
sky,  and  miscellaneous  programs  of 
American  composers. 

Price  Cloth-bournl,  $1.50 


Anecdo.es  of  Great  Musicians 

By  W.  FRANCIS  GATES 

A  unique,  valuable  and  interesting 
collection  of  300  well -authenticated 
anecdotes  of  Great  Composers,  Play¬ 
ers  and  Singers,  related  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  stvle,  and  embodying*  much 
valuable  musical  information. 

Price,  $1  50 


The  First  Violin 

By  JESSIE  FOTHEItGIMi 

A  tale  most  beautifully  told,  arc* 
of  unvarying  interest,  of  love  aru 
fate  men  and  women,  and  life.  The 
inner  life  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society  in  Germany  is  finely  de¬ 
picted".  As  a  musical  novel,  this 
hook  belongs  in  the  first  rank. 

Price,  $1.00 


Alcestis 

A  Charming  Musical  Novel 

The  story  of  a  musician's  career. 
One  of  the  best  musical  tales  in  all 
literature.  The  plot  is  of  absorbing 
interest  throughout.  Makes  a  de¬ 
lightful  gift  book. 

Price,  Bound  in  Cloth  m<d  Gold,  $1.00 


Pianoforte  Music 

Its  History,  with  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Critical  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Its  Greatest 
Masters 

By  JOHN  C.  FILLMORE 

The  only  work  of  its  kind  in 
English.  It  groups  the  composers 
and  their  works  into  epochs,  and 
gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
different  epochs.  It  contains  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  lives  of  all 
the  greatest  composers  and  their 
works. 

Price,  $1.50 


Chats  with  Music  Students 

Or  Talks  About  Music  and  Music  Life 
By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

This  volume  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
musical  students  and  those  who  make  music  u  life’s  work  the 
very  |mauy  contingent  topics  |that  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  music. 

Price,  Hound  in  Clotli, 


Music  Talks  with  Children 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

The  most  attractive  of  all  music  hooks.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  and  inspiring  books  about  music  ami  music  study 
ever  written.  Not  only  delightful  reading  for  young  people, 
hut  equally  so  for  adults,  either  amateur  or  professional. 
The  subject  matter  is  treated  iu  an  entertaining  manner  and 
creates  musical  possibilities. 

Price,  Bound  in  Cloth,  $1.25 


Any  or  all  of  the  above  sent,  postpaid , 
•upon  receipt  of  price. 

Smd  for  our  complete  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  musical  works  and  teach¬ 
ers’  price-list. 

EODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers 

Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARMONY  TEXT  BOOKS  HARMONY  BLANK  BOOKS 

First  Lessons  In  Harmony,  by  Arthur  E.  Heacox,  Professor  oi  Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music— clear,  concise  and  practical.  It  comprises  the  first  term  of 
the  regular  course  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory.  New  Revised  Edition,  Price  25c. 

Harmony  Lessons,  Part  II.  The  second  term  of  Harmony  by  the  same  author.  Price  50c. 

Lessons  In  II  annuity,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Heacox  and  Lehmann.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  Cloth.  252  pages,  81.50. 

A  Guide  Through  the  Lessons  In  Harmony,  l>y  Heacox  &,  Lehmann;  G1  pages.  Cloth, 
76c  net. 

Conservatory  Music  Tablet,  No.  1,  20c. ;  No.  2,  15c.  ;  72  and  50  pages  respectively. 

Harmony  Blank  Books,  Nos.  1,2,  3.  Prices  25c,  30c  and  50c.  The  best  tablets  and  blank 
books  for  harmony  and  counterpoint  on  the  market. 

Harmonic  Analysis — P.  J.  Lehmann,  Professor  of  Theory  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
clear,  concise  but  technical — covers  a  large  range  of  exercises  from  best  composers.  150 
pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50  net. 

For  discounts  to  the  trade  and  profession,  address  the  publishers 

A.  G.  COMINGS  &  SON,  Publishers  and  Music  Dealers,  OBERLIN,  0. 


Little  Journeys  in  Toneland 

With  Excursions  into  Surrounding  Keys 

Ten  original  five-note  melodies  in  the  treble  and  bass  clefs,  based  upon 
familiar  rhymes.  Each  number  repeated  in  a  neighboring  key. 

By  SUSAN  SCHMITT.  Op.  1 

Price  to  teachers,  83  cents,  postage  paid 

TO  enable  the  beginner  to  grasp  quickly  the  meaning  and  signif¬ 
icance  of  transposition  each  of  the  ten  LITTLE  JOURNEY  S 
is  printed  twice  ;  first  in  one  of  the  simpler  keys  and  then  in 
a  closely  related  key,  thus  awakening  in  the  child  a  sense  of  tonality, 
and  quickening  his  memory.  The  author  is  convinced  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  at  an  early  stage  to  the  characteristics  and  value 
of  transposition,  which  is  indispensable  in  helping  the  child  to  under¬ 
stand  KEY  RELATIONS,  and  facilitates  reading  at  sight  through 
bringing  into  play  a  new  set  of  notes. 

I  am  very  glad  to  recommend  “Little  Journeys  in  Toneland’* 
and  hope  it  will  have  the  circulation  its  merit  deserves. 

— Frederick  S.  Converse. 

Interesting,  well  planned  and  fresh  in  idea.— Arthur  Foote. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

Room  11,  Oliver  Ditson  Bldg.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CENTURY  EDITION 


THE  BEST  EDITION 

OF  THE 

WORLD’S  BEST  MUSIC! 

FOR.  lOc.  A  COPY 

Some  dealers  ask  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  copy  for  “Century  Edition’’ 
sheet  music.  It’s  worth  it — but— don’t  pay  more  than  TEN 
CENTS  (10c.)  our  price. 

Look  over  the  following  list  of  standard  and  classic  compositions, 
which  are  sold  in  other  Editions  at  from  25c.  to  75c.  each. 

tfl  “Century  Edition”  price  is  but  TEN  CENTS  (10c.)  a  copy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  marked  price  may  be,  and  best  of  all,  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  each  and  every  copy  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
copies  you  have  been  buying  at  many  times  the  price  we  ask. 

In  paper,  printing,  phrasing,  fingering  and  general  excellence,  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed,  there  can  be  nothing  better  at  any 
price 

€]]  If  every  claim  we  make  is  not  as  represented,  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


PIANO  SOLOS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 


Alice,  Transcription . Aselier 

ArnbeHque  Value . Lack 

Ballet  deN  Pupil Ioiim . Godard 

ltarearole,  “Tales  of  Hofmann’’  . . .OHVnbaeli 

By  Moonlight . Itcmlcl 

Caprice  lSrllliante . Leybach 

Dying  Poet . (Joltsrbalk 

First  Tarantella . .Hills 

Grand  March  de  Concert. . . .  Wolieuhaupt 

II  umoretMi  ne . Dvorak 

Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  2 . Liszt 

Kamenol  Oat  row . Rubinstein 

Lant  Hope . Gottschalk 

Moonlight  Sonata . Beethoven 

Poet  nnd  Peasant  Overture . Supp6 

KIgoletto  FuntaNle . Liszt 

Kindle  of  Spring . Shilling 

Saint  u  Pent  It . . Kowalski 

Serenade . Uhamlnade 

Spwttta  Patlietlq ne . Beethoven 

vVilllHin  Tell  Overture .  Rossini 

VV  Itches'  Ounce . MacDoweil 

Wood lund  Eehoes .  Wyman 


PIANO  DUETS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Cuvalleria  Kustioan a,  Intermezzo. Mascagni  4 

Flatterer,  The . (iinnihuulc  3 

Invitation  to  the  Dance . Weber  5 

Lea  Sylphon . Baelimann  4 

Lohengrin  March . Wagner  4 

Lustsplcl  Overture . KGIcr-Bela  4 

Poet  and  Peasant  0\  ert  lire . Hupp6  4 

Polish  Dance . Srlnirwenka  4 

QuI  Vive  Galop . Chinz  4 

Znrnpa  Overture . II wold  5 

VIOLIN  and  PIANO,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  .  Composer  Grade 

4 
4 


Angel’s  Serenade . 

Berceuse,  “Jocelyn” . 

Cavatina . 

Flower  8oiig . 

K  ny  aw  Ink . 

. Braga 

. . Godard 

. Raff 

.  Lunge 

. Wpnlawskl 

Melody  In  F . 

_ Rubinstein 

Simple  ComfesHlon . 

. Tlioin6 

Star  of  Hope,  Reverie . 

.  Kennedy 

Tunnliunarr  March . 

. Wagner 

The  complete  “Century”  catalog-  of  nearly  two  thousand  titles  for  Piano,  two  and 
four  hands,  also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  all  at  the  TEN  CENT  price— Can  be  had 
free  for  the  asking. 

It  is  money  in  your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your  dealer  selling  you  “Century  Edition.” 
If  he  will  not,  order  direct! 

CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1179  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY* 


CENTURY  EDITION 
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Musical  Recitatioi 
Cantatas  and  Operet 

PUBLISHED  BY 

The  Willis  Music  Comp< 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


The  Last  Hymn  (“Nearer  My  God  to  1 

A  Musical  Recitation 

By  HERBERT  WILLIAMS 

A  story  of  the  sea.  The  text  is  not  in  poetic 
and  for  that  reason  is  particularly  good  for  thi 
of  entertainment. 

The  music  is  easy  to  play  and  does  not 
great  demands  on  the  pianist. 

The  text  and  music  so  easily  run  togetht 
(here  is  no  need  for  much  rehearsine. 

Time  of  rendition  about  eight  minutes — a  st 
encore. 

The  Last  Hymn,  by  Herbert  William 
Price,  $1.00 

THE  SEA-MAIDEN— A  Musical  Recil 

By  ERNEST  R.  KROEGER 

The  mysticism  of  the  text  is  fittingly  folio* 
the  musical  treatment.  The  accompanim 
thoroughly  pianistic  and  of  great  intrinsic  b 

The  Sea-Maiden,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroegi 
Price,  $1.00 


The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose  & w 

Kec: 

The  Story  by  OSCAR  WILDE,  Tint  ."Music  by  PAUL  ItL 
This  beautiful  story  of  the  Nightingale  who  sang  all  ui| 
with  her  breast  against  a  thorn,  so  that  a  red  rose  might  b 
the  sorrowing  lover,  is  told  in  prose,  of  the  choicest  wordfij 
music  is  in  free  form,  suggesting  in  its  three  motives,  tin 
lying  thoughts  in  the  story — not  following  word  for  i 
satisfying  story  for  the  reader,  and  an  interesting  accomp 
for  the  musician. 

The  Nightingale  and  The  Rose,  by  Paul  Bliss, 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DA 


A  Recitation  with  Pianoforte  Acconi|)iuiimcut 
Poem  by  ELIZABETH  K.  REYNOLDS 
Music  by  ERNEST  R.  KROEGER,  Op.  fil 

So  musicianly  a  setting  of  this  beautiful  text  awakes  at 
interest  of  all  lovers  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  Tf 
particularly  follows  every  shade  of  meaning  in  the  story, 
matically  is  sustained  throughout. 

The  Romance  of  the  Dawn,  by  Ernest  R.  K 
Price  $1.00 


BRUSHWOOD  A  Recitation  wi 

Pianoforte  Accompai 

Text  by  T.  BUCHANAN  READ,  Music  by  P.  A.  TIRIND 

This  beautiful  story  of  the  woman  with  the  load  of  br 
which  bursts  into  bloom  at  last,  is  exquisitely  accompanle 
Tirindelli.  The  music  is  not  difficult  in  execution,  and 
lends  itself  most  satisfactorily  to  this  form  of  entertain  me 

Brushwood,  by  P.  A.  Tirindelli— Price  $ 


THREE  SPRINGS 

Cantata  for  Three-Part  t'liorus  of  Women's  Voices,  with 
Mezzo-Soprano  anti  Alto  Solos 
The  story  of  three  springs  that  rise  high  on  the  mom 
under  a  willow  tree.  First  iu  the  “pool,"  then  in  the 
then  down  the  “little  falls,”  then  out  in  the  “river,”  then 
“great  waterfall,”  and  at  last  they  are  drawn  up  from  t 
by  the  sun  and  wafted  back  to  their  home.  Not  difficult 
brilliant  accompaniment  and  sustained  interest  in  the  stor 
able  for  recital  work. 

Three  Springs,  by  Paul  Bliss — Price  60 


QUEEN  OF  MAY— A  Children’s  C< 

By  W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 

This  Cantata  may  be  sung  without  costume  or  action.  1 
her  of  participants  may  vary  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  < 
The  music  is  tuneful  and  bright,  and  well  within  the 
young  voices. 

Queen  of  May,  by  W.  Otto  Miessner — Price 

THE  LAND  OF  SOMETIME  An* 

By  GRACE  S.  SWENSON° 

The  Operetta  is  iuteuded  to  provide  a  background  wl 
make  a  program  of  gymnastic  exercises  entertaining— o 
uninteresting  because  of  incoherence.  Any  drills  maybe 
and  those  which  seem  superfluous  omitted.  Stage  directi 
scription  of  costumes,  all  dialogues,  together  with  words  ai 
of  all  songs,  iucluded  in  each  book. 

The  Land  of  Sometime,  by  Grace  S.  Swensor 


PRINCE  CHARMING 

A  Comic  Operetta  in  One  Act,  Ry  JOSEPH  SURD 
A  story  connecting  things  of  the  present  day  with  falrj 
and  legends  of  old.  A  fascinating  story  for  youug  peopli 
source  of  real  entertainment  for  adults. 

Prince  Charming,  by  Joseph  Surdo — Price 


The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Que 

A  Comic  Operetta  in  Three  Acts,  with  a  Prologue 
Ry  JOSEPH  SURDO 

An  Operetta  for  young  people,  replete  with  bright,  cate 
odies,  and  possessing  a  well-sustained  plot. 

The  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen,  by  J 
Surdo— Price  $1.00 

SNOW  WHITE  An  Operefi 

Children  s  > 

Text  by  MRS.  THOMAS  WOODRUFF  ALLEN 
Music  by  SIDNEY  V.  DURST 

The  Operetta  can  also  be  given  by  adults, although  especial 
ten  for  a  highly  trained  boy  choir.  The  story  is  most  enter1 
nnd  the  music  bright  and  fresh.  The  costuming  most  att 
A  good  Operetta  for  schools. 

Snow  White,  by  Sydney  C.  Durst— Price 

The  Feast  of  the  Little  Lant< 

A  Chinese  Operetta  for  Ladies,  By  PAULB 

Oriental  costumes;  inexpensive  stage-setting;  no  oi 
necessary  (piano,  Chinese  gong  and  tom-tom);  pretty  at 
choruses,  easy  to  direct  with  any  number  in  oborus;  four 
pals;  solos  within  range  of  amateurs;  may  be  given  in  it 
out-of-doors.  Time  of  performance,  about  an  hour  and  a  bt 
These  principal  features  should  interest  you  enough  to  ' 
a  closer  examination  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The 
interesting  and  the  costumes  easy  to  obtain  or  make.  Tht 
producing  is  practically  nothing,  while  there  is  ampl*1  opp< 
to  elaborate.  While  appealing  to  adults, it  has  been  given  wi 
success  by  High  Schools.  Price  75c. 
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ERAL  KNOWLEDGE 
INSPIRATION 

KES  AND  DISPUTED  POINTS 
IN  MUSIC 

3y  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Ik  that  tells  you  the  “whys”  and 
res”  in  music.  Mr.  Elson,  one  of 
distinguished  of  American  musical 
nd  educators,  has  included  in  hi-' 
all  of  those  hundred  and  one  things 
ich  most  pupils  and  teachers  have 
irate  knowledge. 

Price,  SI. 25 


iRIPTIVE  ANALYSES  OF 
PIANO  WORKS 

9WARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

ire  many  books  giving  the  structural 
■al  analysis  of  great  piano  works, 
■  is  none  along  the  lines  that  Mr. 
,  worked  out.  His  work  is  a  poetic, 
and  historical  analysis  or  descrip- 
ime  of  the  greatest  and  best  known 
o  positions. 

iok  contains  seven  of  the  leading 
mpositions  of  Beethoven,  four  by 
.ghteen  by  Chopin,  eleven  by  I,iszt, 
ral  each  by  Schubert,  Rubinstein, 
d  Saint-Saens. 

Price,  SI  .50 


S  OF  STANDARD  TEACH¬ 
ING  PIECES 

>WARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

1  msual  popularity  of  ‘‘Descriptive 
of  Pianoforte  Works”  has  induced 
,ork,  which  includes  just  those  favor- 
i  andard  compositions  of  lesser  ditli- 
lit  which  teachers,  pupils  and  music 
ever  anxious  to  know  more.  The 
pieces  in  this  new  book  extends 
it  the  third  grade  of  difficulty  to 
grade. 


Price,  SI. 50 


0  UNDERSTAND  MUSIC 

'  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

imes.  Price,  $  1 .50  Each 

ditions  of  this  splendid  work  have 
and  the  work  is  generally  recog- 
.ldispensable  to  every  music  student, 
valuable  feature  is  the  superb  ma- 
mishes  for  pupils’  mnsicales. 

MUSIC 

IDEALS  AND  METHODS 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

tion  of  essays  for  young  teachers, 
and  students,  relating  to  music 
as  an  art  and  literature,  and  to 
'if  piano  teaching. 

Price,  S  1 .50 

JSICAL  ESSAYS 

CULTURE  AND  EDUCATION 
lopedia  of  Educational  Musical 
.it.  A  Compendium  for  Music 
eachers  and  Students 

volume  containing  the  best  articles 
|pm  pages  of  Tiie  Etude  for  the 

ears. 

Price,  S2.00 

WITH  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

•  About  Music  and  Music  Life 

'  THOMAS  TAPPER 

I  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those 
“  music  a  life-work,  the  very  many 
topics  that  should  be  considered 
ion  with  music.  The  reader  is 
»  confidence,  and  finds  many  liinls 
s  that  pertain  to  his  own  daily  life 
•ian. 

Price,  $1.50 

isic  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO 

SUCCEED  IN  IT 

THOMAS  TAPPER 

mion  volume  to  the  ‘‘Chats  with 
ients.”  It  points  out  the  way  of 
:eachers  and  students  in  art  life. 

Price,  SI. 50 


>S  MANUAL  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 

*y  C.  C.  BENDER 

ige  music  teacher  blunders  in  one 
other  in  the  business  side.  He 
ow  how  to  advertise  properly.  He 
•ping  accounts.  He  is  slow  to  see 
iges  of  the  social  side  of  life,  of 
collateral  education,  etc.  In  this 
lacher  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
•ms. 

Price,  $1.00 


!  11 ‘‘ted  and  filled  to  al!  parts  of  the  country. 

"Its.  Aliy  Of  our  w/»rks  sent  on  Inspection. 


USSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  FAMOUS 

PIRATE  SONG 

Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  man’s  chest 
Yo  !  ho  !  ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 

{Stevenson's  Treasure  /stand.) 

Sung  by 

MR.  DAVID  BISPHAM 

Music  by 

HENRY  F.  GILBERT 

Price,  59  Cents 

BY  THE  SAME  COMPOSER 

Inrlian  ^rpnpc  Five  Pieces  for  Pianoforte 

(Based  on  Indian  Motifs) 

No.  1.  By  the  Arrow 

No.  2.  The  Night  Scout 

No  .  3.  In  the  Kutenai  Country 

No.  4.  Signal  Fire  to  the  Mountain  God 

No.  5.  On  the  Jocko 

PRICE,  $1.50 


THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO. 

21  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Sole  Agents  for  NOVELLO  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


PROFITABLE  VACATION  COURSES 

THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  ALL  ACES 

By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE.  _  PRICE,  $1.25 

How  Teachers  May  Keep  Their  Pupils  Together  for  (he  Summer  by  Investing  Their 
Work  with  a  New  and  Lively  Interest  in  the  Ever  Charming  Story  of  Music. 

Porch.  In  the  Garden 
Shore.  Anywhere 


Eight  Delightful  Weeks  of  History  Study  gy£e 

The  following  outline,  based  on  the  forty  story-lessons  in  the  very  successful 
Standard  History  of  Music  ,  may  be  employed  by  any  teacher,  anywhere. 

1st  Week.  How  Music  Began.  Music  in  the  Early  Church.  How  Notation 
Was  Evolved.  The  Tioubadouts  and  Meistersingers.  Polyphonic 
Music.  Palestrina.  Early  English  Music. 

2d  Week.  Opera  and  Oratorio.  Scarlatti  and  His  Contemporaries.  The  Bach 
Family.  Early  French  Music.  The  Story  of  the  Organ,  the  Violin 
and  the  Piano. 

3d  Week.  J.  S.  Bach,  G.  F.  Handel,  F.  J.  Haydn,  W.  A.  Mozart. 

4th  Week.  Gluck,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn. 

5th  Week.  Schumann  and  the  Age  of  Musical  Romance.  Opera  Writers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Great  Teachers  of  the  Pianoforte. 

6th  Week.  Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner.  Modern  Italian  Composers.  Rubinstein. 
Great  French  Composers. 

7th  Week.  Modern  Masters.  Brahms,  Grieg,  Tchaikowsky.  The  Art  Song. 

Famous  Pianists  of  Yesterday.  Great  Virtuosos  of  To-day.  Great 
Violinists.  Composers  of  Valuable  Pianoforte  Pieces  in  the  Smaller 
Forms.  Composers  of  Teaching  Pieces. 

8th  Week.  Music  in  America.  Masters  of  To-day  Summary  of  Musical 
History.  Formation  of  a  Mumc  Study  Club  for  Next  Winter. 

We  Will  Help  You  in  Securing  a  Class 

Send  us  a  postal  request  for  information  regarding  our  “  Special  History 
Class  Plan,”  and  receive  in  return  the  material  which  will  enable  you  to  start  at 
once  and  make  your  plans  for  turning  your  Summer  from  Waste  and  Loss  to 
Profit  and  Pleasure.  We  have  a  special  professional  introductory  price  by  the 
dozen. 

The  Standard  History  of  Music  demands  no  previous  experience 
in  teaching  musical  history.  Any  music  teacher  may  start  a  class  at 
once.  The  work  has  been  endorsed  by  leading  educators,  including 
Emil  Sauer,  Arthur  Foote,  I.  Philipp,  F.  M.  Bowman,  W,  H.  Sherwood, 
L.  C.  Elson,  H.  T.  Finck,  and  many  others.  The  l.andon  Musical 
Standard  says  ol  it;  “  It  is  expert  in  the  way  it  makes  tacts  appear 
seductive.  We  can  imagine  an  intelligent  beginneFj  going  steadily 
through  the  book  lor  the  sheer  enjoyment  ol  it.” 


T3-9EO.  PRESSER  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THEORY 

BOOKS 

HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION.  J.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interesting 
and  practical  teacher  of  harmony  published.  Used  ex 
tensively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  profession.  Price,  $1 .00. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPANI- 
MENT.  /.  B.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  every 
writer  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musicians. 
Indispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valuable 
hints  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from  the 
masters.  Price,  $1.50. 

HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

Oscar  Coon.  Teaches  bow  to  write  for  military  bands 
and  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books  are 
costly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 

Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOICE  CULTURE.  By 

D.  A.  Clippinger.  The  principles  of  voice  culture  ap¬ 
plied  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  choirs. 
Price  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS  IN 
VOICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root.  Unique 
for  private  study  or  for  teachers*  use.  Price  75  cents. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  By  F.  W. 

Root.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of  the 
Polychrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice,  state 
which.  $1.00  each. 

Comic  Operas 

SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  by 

Alfred  G.  Wat  hall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  its 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  since 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
lyrics;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  crisp 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres¬ 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir¬ 
ring  choruses;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  for 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  has 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete. 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in¬ 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Orchestra 
score  for  rent. 

PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  text 
and  music  by  Alfred  G.  W at  hall.  This  new  operetta 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizations, 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  band 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  as 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kind 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band, 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leading 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounced 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  great 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  The 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50c. 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  will 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  book 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operetta 
for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play, 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Very  popular.  Never  fails 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestra 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  on 
approval. 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 
SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Judge 

Willis  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  One 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  ever 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Samuel 
and  David  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity  of 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  avail¬ 
able  for  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Complete 
book,  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 

Sheet  Music 

Life  Eternal,  Solo  for  mezzo  voice,  by  /.  W. 
Lerman.  A  beautiful,  strong,  new  solo.  Mailed  for 
30  cents. 

Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,  a  duet  for  either 
soprano  and  alto  or  tenor  and  bass.  Easy  compass,  a 
really  great  duet.  Mailed  for  30  cents. 

Children’s  Songs 

HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  book 
for  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  store  for 
teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  1 2  years. 
New  motion  songs,  individual  songs,  character  songs, 
etc.  We  don’t  think  there  has  yet  been  published  a 
child’s  song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs.”  Price,  30 
cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  A.  G. 
Wathall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  music. 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  savs : 

“  In  all  my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children  1  find 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  I  have  ever 
found.”  Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each  Samples  mailed 
on  approval. 

BETTER  BE  GOOD.  Solo.  Words  by  Lizzie 
DeArmond.  Music  by  Henry  Fillmore.  An  action 
song  for  a  child  or  group  of  children.  Never  fails  to 
"‘take.”  It  is  a  distinct  ‘  hit,  highest  note  C.  Mailed 
for  25  cents. 

PLAYMATES.  Duet  for  a  hoy  and  a  girl.  Thev 
sing  alternately  and  in  unison.  Words  by  E.  F.  Guptill. 
Music  by  J.  H  Fillmore.  An  action  duet,  representing 
a  children’s  quarrel,  and  **  happy  make-up.  ’  Never 
fails  to  interest.  The  general  compass  easy.  Mailed 
for  25  cents. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  sena  for 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musical 
Messenger,  p  monthly  hand  and  orchestra  journal. 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  the 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 


FILLMORE 
Cincinnati,  O., 


MUSIC  HOUSE 

or  Bible  House, 
NEW  YORK. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Boosey  &  Co/s 
“BEYOND  THE  DAWN5’ 


Latest  Successful 
Sacred  Song 


STEINWAY 


By  WILFRID  SANDERSON 

(In  Four  Keys  B6  (A  to  E6,)  C,  D b  and  E b) 


Possesses  all  the  merits  that  made  “  THE  HOLY  CITY” 
world-famous.  Has  met  with  instantaneous  success  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  it  is  being  sung  by  ail  the  leading  Vocalists. 


Ask  your  local  Dealer  for  a  Thematic  of  this  beautiful  Sacred  Solo 


LATEST  ADDITIONS  to  Boosey  &  Company’s  Catalogue: — 


‘‘RIDER  OF  THE  FOREST” 

Words  by  FRED.  E.  WEATHERLY  Key,  D  (C  to  G)  Music  by  W.  H  BULLOCK 

“FRIEND” 

Words  by  ALGERNON  SASSIN  Music  by  CLARA  NOVELLO  DAVIES 

Keys,  D  (G  to  F.)  F.  and  G 

“MY  HEART’S  DARLING” 

Words  by  JOSF.PHINF.  ROWE  Music  by  DF.RMOT  MacMI  IRR(  >UGH 

Keys,  BA  (C  to  BA)  DA  and  F 

“  LOVE’S  REFRAIN  ” 

Words  by  FRED.  G.  BOWLES  Music  by  CHARLES  MARSHALL 

Keys,  D  (D  to  E)  EA  and  F 

“A  MOONLIGHT  LULLABY  ” 

Words  by  BERNARD  MAI.COM  RAMSEY  Music  by  ALFRED  PRATT 

Key,  D  (A  to  Dj 

“SINCE  YOU  LOVED  ME” 

Words  by  E.  TESCHEMACHER  '  Music  by  WILFRID  SANDERSON 

Keys,  EA  (  AA  to  EA)  and  F 

“WILLOW  WAND” 

Words  by  MARGUERITE  RADCLYFFE  HALL  Music  by  AMY  WOODFORDE  FINDEN 

Keys,  F  (BA  to  F)  G  and  A 

“SPRING  IS  IN  THE  AIR” 

Words  by  ATHERTON  FURLONG  Key  A  (E  to  A)  Music  by  GRACE  HELEN  WOOD 

“  BARCAROLLE ” 

VIOLONCELLO  AND  PIANO  Composed  by  GILBERT  A.  ALCOCK 

“CARNIVAL”— Two  Step 

PIANO  _  Composed  by  OSBORNE  ROBERTS 


PROFIT  SHARING 


Ask  your  local  Dealer  for  THEMATIC  BOOKLET  of  the  above  or  write  to  the  Publishers 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


|TOR  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  Steinway 
&  Sons  have  been  pursuing  the  policy  of  shar¬ 
ing  their  profits  with  the  buying  public.  The  gradual 
increase  of  their  output  and  resources,  coupled  with 
the  concentration  of  theii  plants  and  the  employment 
of  the  most  modern  methods  of  manufacturing,  have 
enabled  Stein  way  &  Sons  to  produce  and  sell  their 
pianos  at  a  lower  rate  titan  ever.  A  new  small  grand 
piano  (5  ft.  6  in.)  in  a  mahogany  case  at  the  extremely 
low  figure  of  #750  is  the  splendid  result.  Thus  the 
great  problem  of  giving  the  best  article  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost  has  been  successfully  solved.  Stein - 
way  &  Sons  invite  the  careful  inspection  and  critical 
examination  by  the  public  of  this  their  latest  great 
achievement  in  the  art  of  pianoforte  building. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 


STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Represented  by  the  Foremost  Dealers  Throughout  the  Country 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  1 

FOR  SUMMER  COURSES 

THEORETICAL  WORKS 

PIANOFORTE  STUDIES 

THOMAS  TAPPER 


FIRST  YEAR  HARMONY 


A  simple  presentation  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmony. 

It  provides  one  year’s  work,  and  gives  distinct 
training  in  tone  perception,  ear  training,  harmo¬ 
nizing  a  bass,  Harmonizing  a  melody,  and  melodic 
composition 


FIRST  YEAR  MELODY  WRITING 


to'  special  music  students  and  lor  use  m  public 
schools. 

Just  Issued 


FIRST  YEAR  MUSICAL  THEORY 


(Rudiments  of  Music) 

The  Notation,  Symbology  and  Terminology  of 
Music. 


Professional  price,  75  cents  each 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 


OVER  70.000  COPIES  SOLD 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HARMONY 


By  STEPHEN  A.  EMERY 

PRICE,  $1.00 

Used  by  leading  teachers  and  conservatories 
throughrut  the  country. 

KEY  TO  EMERY  “THE  ELEMENTS 


OF  HARMONY” 


By  FRANK  LYNES 

PRICE,  60  CENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES  TO 


“THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HARMONY” 


PRICE,  50  CENTS 

Exercises,  chants  and  chorals,  appropriately  fig¬ 
ured,  which  may  be  used  as  a  sequence  to  any 
treatise  on  harmony. 


MODERN  HARMONY 


in  its  Theory  and  Practice 

By  ARTHUR  FOOTE  and  WALTER 
SPALDING 

Price,  50  Cents 

In  use  at  the  following  colleges  Harvard,  Tufts. 
Beloit,  Michigan  Conservatory,  Brenau  Wesleyan 
University,  Lachmund  Conservatory,  American 
Conservatory,  and  others 

TfiSTlMONlA  laS 

It  is  comprehensive  practical,  easily  understood  and  thor 
oughly  up  to  date  With  youi  most  able  associate  you  have  sue 
ceeded  admirably  in  presenting  tn.it  wlucb  ordinarily  seems  • 
dry  study  problem,  in  agreeable  form  — (.mil  Lfcbliiig. 

It  ingeniously  gets  down  to  practical  application  and  to  results 
for  which  usually  two  or  three  books  are  icquired.—  Prof  Carl 
V.  Lac ii in  mid. 

A  Key  to  the  501  Exercises  in 

Modern  Harmony  in  its  Theory  and  Practice 

Price,  75  Cents 


TONAL  COUNTERPOINT 


By 


Studies  in  Part-Writing 

WALTER  R,  SPALDING 

Professor  of  Music  at  Harvard  University 

Price,  $2.00 

Much  might  be  said  in  praise  or  the  work,  nut  this  much  must 
suffice  Constantly  regarding  counterpoint  ua  “the  art  ol  iuveut 
iug  melodies,  Mr  Spaldlugendeavors  toeucournge  his  pupils  in 
this  invention  rather  than  to  impress  upon  them  that  such  and 
such  a  method  of  invention  is  wrong  From  a  properly  super¬ 
intended  study  of  this  book  no  pupil  could  fail  to  emerge  without 
a  quickened  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  music  aud  also  with  a 
certain  freedom  in  writing  The  book  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  teachers  ot  couuterpoiut  —  bosioii  Transcript 


SOME  PRACTICAL  THINGS  IN 


PIANO  PLAYING 


By 


ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

A  valuable  handbook  by  one  ot  the  leading  and  most  expert 
euced  teachers  of  the  day  Within  a  small  space  it  deals  with  a 
large  variety  of  technical  and  aesthetic  subjects  of  iuterest  aud 
value  to  all  teachers  aud  players  The  appendix  contains  some 
new  technical  exercises  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
piano  players  for  study  and  refereuce 


BACH  J  S.  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


Op  1 86 
Op  187 
Op.  198 
Op  199 


Ten  Easiest  Pieces.  Arranged  by  LARI.  FAKI.TKN 

EGGELING,  GEORG 

Op  176  Pleasure  and  Progress.  35  descrip 
live  Eludes  for  the  earlier  grades  (Schmidt  a  Edu¬ 
cational  Series  No  60a  b  )  Two  books,  each  . 

GURL1TT,  CORNELIUS 
Op  22h.  Technic  and  Melody.  A  Fuuda 
menial  (’our*i»  for  the  Pianoforte  Three  books  each 
Velocity  Studies  for  Beginners. 
(Schmidi  s  Educational  Series.  No.  41  > 

53  Very  First  Studies. . . 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Series  N<>  31) 

16  Studies  in  Melody  and  Rhythm. 
(Schmidt  s  Educational  Senes  No.  51) 

16  Melodious  Studies  for  more 
advanced  players.  A  sequel  to  ’  Studies  in 

Melody  and  Rhythm  . 

(Schmidi  s  Educational  Series  No  52) 
HENNING,  MAX 

12  Two-Part  Fughettas  and  Fugues. 

l  Preparatory  io  .1  S  Bachs  Inventions)  .  .  ... 

(Schmidts  Educational  Series  No  1) 

KAISER,  ALFRED 

The  Weaker  Fingers.  Exercises  and  tuneful  pieces 
(Schmidts  Eddcauoual  Series  No  25 j 

LYNES,  frank 

Key  Circle  Exercises.  Book  I  . . 

INTERMEDIATE 

BlEHL: ALBERT 

15  Selected  Etudes  for  the  Development 
of  Technique  and  Expression  .  ... 

4  (Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  i>) 

DENNEE,  CHARLES 

Progressive  Technique. . .  . 

Progressive  Studies  in  Octave  Playing. 

(With  special  preparatory  exercises) . 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Series  Ni>  37) 

EGGELING,  GEORG 

Op,  90*  Eighteen  Melodious  Octave 
Studies  of  Medium  Difficulty 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Seriea  No.  75) 

122  50  Melodious  Etudes  in  all  the 

major  and  minor  keys .  . 

170  25  Etudes  (without  octaves)  for 

Musical  and  Technical  Development. 

Hook  I ,  Book  II  each . 

1  H0I1n1I.it  a  Kduoaliuiiul  St-rii-a  No 
FOOTE,  ARTHUR 
Op  27  Nine  Etudes  for  Musical  and 

Technical  Development  .  1 

(Schmidi  a  Rducnlionnl  Series  No.  2) 

Op  52.  Twenty  Preludes  in  the  Form  of 

Short.  Technical  Studies  .  1 

KducutlouiU  Series  No  73) 
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Op  47  A  Pleasant  Beginning  and  other 
tunes  for  little  fingers  in  all  the  major 
and  minor  keys  .  .••• 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Series  No  19) 

MAYLATH,  H. 

Op  163  25  Short  Melodious  Studies  for 

the  application  of  various  important 
principles  of  Technique.  Adapted  and  edited 

by  Charles  Dbnn£k .  . . . . 

(Schmidi  s  Educational  Series  No.  55) 

PFITZNER,  HEINRICH 

Systematic  Training  in  Polyphonic  Playing 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Series  No.  13) 

THE  PUPIL’S  FIRST  ETUDE  ALBUM 

58  Easiest  Etudes . . 

THE  PUPIL’S  SECOND  ETUDE  ALBUM 
So  Easy  Etudes  . 

SCHYTTE,  LUDVIG 

10  Melodious  Etudes.  Selected  from  Op.  fit*. 

(Schmidt  a  Educational  Series  No.  7) 

SMITH,  WARREN  STOREY 

Effort  and  Pastime.  24  melodious  pieces  in  all 

keys.  Book  I.  Book  II,  each . . . 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Series  No.  38u-bj 

TAPPER,  THOMAS 

Sight  Reading  and  Memory  Lessons.  A 

companion  volume  to  every  method . . . . . . 
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THE  MEASURE  OF  PROGRESS. 


m 


The  measure  of  progress  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  actions  or 
thoughts  of  to-day.  This  is  particularly  true  in  music  study.  It 
seems  next  to  impossible  to  note  our  real  advancement  as  we  go 
along.  Our  main  thought  should  be  for  the  future,  but  even  then 
the  work  we  do  to-day  may  result  in  accomplishments  far  greater 
than  our  imagination  will  permit  us  to  dream  about.  Columbus, 
dying  in  despondency  at  Valladolid,  never  knew  that  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  continent,  a  continent  that  was  to  become  such  a  power¬ 
ful  element  in  the  political  chemistry  of  the  future.  Could  James 
\\  att  foresee  that  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  was  to  make  a 
revolution  in  the  economic  systems  of  the  world  ?  Did  patient,  hard¬ 
working  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  producing  a  masterly  composition 
“very  day,  realize  that  in  1912  great  presses  employing  scores  of 
,people  would  be  grinding  out  more  of  his  works  in  a  day  than  were 
printed  in  a  month  during  his  lifetime?  Could  Schubert  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  fifty  years  after  his  death  multitudes  would  flock  to  great 
.auditoriums  to  hear  the  famous  singers  of  the  world  bring  his 
masterpieces  to  life  again  and  again? 

To  attempt  to  measure  our  progress  to-day  is  to  attempt  to 
-ompute  the  future  of  a  seed.  We  know  that  an  acorn  will  produce 
an  oak  tree,  IF  the  sun,  and  the  wind  and  the  rains  permit  it.  It 
may  develop  into  a  forest  or  into  a  sickly  sapling.  Come  back  in 
Jen  years  after  the  planting  and  see  what  has  developed. 

Musical  progress  must  be  measured  in  a  similar  manner.  It 
'remains  for  us  to  be  faithful  unto  ourselves  in  all  our  work.  But 
hat  is  not  enough  for  the  music  student.  He  must  attempt  to  divine 
.he  future.  With  everything  that  he  plays  he  should  constantly 
lave  in  mind  the  object  he  is  working  for.  He  should  ask  himself 
it  every  practice  period  “Whither  is  this  practice  taking  me?  What 
>earing  has  this  etude  upon  the  definite  goal  I  have  in  mind?  Is 
ny  method  of  playing  it  carrying  me  ahead  at  the  rate  of  progress 
vhich  represents  the  hest  that  is  in  me  f  [  fig  student  who  practices 
without  a  definite  aim  is  like  the  farmer  who  throws  his  seeds  in 
•  swamp.  I  he  student  who  takes  no  measure  of  his  progress  is 
'ittle  better.  Keep  a  record  of  what  you  are  able  to  do  to-day. 
examine  that  record  two  or  three  months  hence  and  see  whether 
ou  are  neaier  your  goal.  If  not,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  find 
put  why  you  are  not  progressing.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  note 
u,ch  progress  in  one  day  or  one  week.  The  retrospect  over  a  few 
iionths  is.  however,  a  true  gauge.  Never  be  discouraged  with  your 
ay  s  work — look  back  at  the  ground  you  have  covered  and  then 
;  tart  resolutely  ahead  toward  the  goal. 


e\  n 


PARLIAMENT  A  R I '  NONSENSE. 


Musical  clubs  are  being  formed  everywhere  in  these  days, 
here  never  was  a  time  when  the  value  of  the  “get-together”  idea  has 
een  so  thoroughly  realized  and  so  keenly  appreciated.  Clubs  of 
uldren  and  clubs  of  adults  are  putting  new  zest,  new  life,  new 
iterest  into  their  musical  work  by  the  wonderful  fascination  which 
ways  accompanies  a  work  in  which  many  friends  are  earnestly 
id  unselfishly  engaged. 

.  A  short  time  ago  we  visited  a  musical  club  and  had  the  disap- 
imtment  of  seeing  at  least  one-half  of  the  meeting  devoted  to  the 
ost  useless  and  unprofitable  kind  of  parliamentary  “poppycock” 
mceivable.  When  a  society  of  people  gets  together  and  haggles  over 
notions,  ’  “resolutions,”  “chairmen.”  “precedence,”  “by-laws,”  etc., 

c.,  ad  nauseam,  you  may  be  sure  that  a  healthy  musical  interest 
'-nnot  exist. 


1  he  musical  club  which  succeeds  is  the  one  which  gets  right 
down  to  real  work.  As  soon  as  a  definite  program  and  a  laudable 
°  dect  can  determined  upon,  do  not  waste  one  precious  moment  in 
anything  but  real  work.  Secure  the  books  or  music  you  intend  to 
use,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  special  plans,  delegate  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  to  an  able  committee,  so  that  no  time  may  be 
wasted  by  the  body  of  the  club  as  a  whole.  Nothing  should  occur 
at  the  club  meetings  except  that  which  is  likely  to  keep  all  of  the 
members  in  the  most  wide-awake  and  active  mental  condition.  The 
business  of  the  club  is  usually  a  bore,  and  as  soon  as  the  club  becomes 
a  body  of  “squabblers”  instead  of  students  and  workers  the  life  of 
the  organization  is  threatened. 


IN  MIGHTY  WATERS. 


Our  friends  may  remember  that  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Etude  we  published  an  editorial  upon  the  miraculous  power  of 
music  as  a  comforter.  We  declared  that  the  highest  office  of  music 
is  to  take  away  the  griefs  of  life.  We  tried  to  show  that  music  is 
the  great  anodyne  of  the  world.  We  had  not  dreamed  that  in  a 
few  months  we  were  to  confront  a  grim  exemplification  of  this! 
thought. 

.With  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic .  sixteen  hundred  lives  were1 
sacrificed  to  the  greed  for  useless  luxury  and  needless  speed.  Fate 
sneered  at  the  highest  achievement  of  man  who  sought  dominion 
on  the  seas.  The  heroism  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  valor  of  all  who  believe  in  the  high  ideals  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  pass  this  time  without  joining  with 
our  readers  in  a  tribute  to  that  little  band  of- musicians  which  kept 
on  playing,  true  to  their  duty,  until  the  dark  waters  closed  over  them. 
Not  one  of  the  band  was  saved.  If  you  ever  thought  that  musicians 
were  not  to  be  classed  with  men  of  bravery,  reflect  upon  that 
unthinkable  night  of  April  14th,  1912. 

I  he  valor  of  those  men  who  gave  their  souls  to  cheer  the  dying 
had  in  it  the  true  sacrifice  of  the  Christ  spirit.  No  scene  more 
tragic,  more  heroic,  more  inspiring  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
all  time.  The  night  was  starlit.  The  sea  was  calm.  The  small 
boats  were  moving  away  from  the  great  ship.  Above  the  cries  and 
moans  of  the  weak  came  the  sound  of  the  band  playing  a  hymn. 

I  hat  was  something  more  than  mere  heroism.  Such  courage  in  the 
face  of  utter  helplessness  was  the  noblest  manifestation  of  the  divine 
in  man.  C  an  we  ever  conceive  what  that  music  must  have  meant 
to  those  on  that  boat  during  the  last  few  hideous  moments? 

Here  then,  are  the  names  of  the  eight  men  who  took  part  in 
the  saddest  requiem  of  all  time.  At  that  moment  the  world  found 
a  new  regard  for  those  who  follow  the  profession  of  music.  This 
little  group  rose  from  the  rank  and  file  of  ordinary  musicians  to 
become  the  world  s  highest  types  of  heroes.  May  their  names  be 
kept  shining  forever  in  the  annals  of  human  bravery. 

Hartley  Clark 

Hume  Brailey 

Taylor  Krins 

Woodward  Brkicoux. 

In  memoriam  let  us  repeat  the  last  lines  of  the  hymn  Autumn, 
said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  much-loved  journalist  and  educator, 
W.  1 .  Stead,  just  before  the  Titanic  sank  to  its  grave  two  miles 
below’. 

Hold  me  up  in  mighty  zva/ers, 

Keep  mine  eyes  on  things  above — 

Righteousness ,  divine  atonement , 

Peace  and  everlasting  love. 
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What  Musical  Europe  is 
Thinking  and  Doing 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


POETS  AND  MUSIC. 


In  Kunstwart,  Richard  Batka  reviews  a  book,  by 
Bode  on  “Music  in  Goethe’s  Life.”  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  hold  Goethe  not  deeply  musical,  because 
he  did  not  like  Beethoven  and  did  not  appreciate 
the  Erl-King  when  Schubert  sent  it  to  him.  But 
he  enjoyed  the  Fifth  Symphony  when  he  heard  it 
clearly  given,  and  when  Schroeder-Devrient  put 
artistic  expression  into  the  Erl-King  he  under¬ 
stood  the  real  greatness  of  the  setting.  He  was 
abreast  of  the  operatic  developments,  and  even  ad¬ 
vocated  the  union  of  voice,  action  and  music  that 
Wagner  introduced.  Goethe  was  a  singer,  and  even 
a  composer,  his  song  In  te  domine  speravi  being 
in  Jomelli’s  style. 

But  if  Goethe  was  really  musical — which,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  still  doubtful — he  must  have  been 
an  exception  among  poets.  One  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  any  mistakes  in  his  poems,  but  his  allusions  to 
music  were  comparatively  few  and  not  very  techni¬ 
cal.  With  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  especially  in 
some  of  the  comedies,  we  find  a  copious  stream  of 
musical  allusions,  showing  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  tonal  art  as  it  flourished  then.  Only  once 
does  Shakespeare  use  a  term  wrongly.  In  one  of 
his  last  sonnets,  on  a  lady  playing  the  spinet,  he 
mentions  the  “nimble  jacks  leaping  to  kiss  the 
tender  inward  of  her  palm.”  The  jack,  however,  is 
not  the  key,  but  the  device  inside  the  instrument 
that  plucks  the  strings.  Even  here  the  poet  may 
have  misused  the  term  purposely,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pun  on  “saucy  jacks”  that  occurs  later  in  the 
sonnet. 

Other  poets  did  not  escape  so  easily.  Coleridge, 
in  his  Ancient  Mariner,  speaks  of  the  loud  bas¬ 
soon”  at  the  wedding  feast,  but  the  bassoon  was 
not  very  loud,  nor  especially  festal.  Doubtless  the 
often-used  trombone  was  meant,  and  the  poet 
slipped  on  the  German  name  posaune. 

Tennvson,  most  musical  of  all  poets  in  his  style, 
was  said  to  be  absolutely  tone-deaf.  Yet  even  so 
he  should  have  known  that  the  band  in  his  Maud, 
consisting  of  “flute,  violin,  bassoon,”  was  not  a 
good  combination  of  instrumental  color.  He  prob¬ 
ably  chose  the  names  because  they  sounded  good 

to  llim-  T  .  ~ 

Browning  had  his  troubles,  too.  In  A  toccata 

of  Galuppi  he  speaks  of  “Sixths,  diminished,  sigh 
on  sigh.”  A  diminished  sixth  is  not  a  recognized 
interval,  and  if  it  were  it  would  be  a  perfect  fifth 
in  our  scale.  Thus  Galuppi  is  made  to  indulge  in 
a  series  of  consecutive  fifths — a  deadly  sin  in  his 
time,  though  Verdi  and  Puccini  have  done  it  since 
then.  But  Browning  understood  the  spirit  of  the 
early  contrapuntal  music  very  thoroughly,  and  his 
Abt  Vogler  is  a  glorious  tribute  to  the  art. 

Artists,  too,  sometimes  misunderstand.  Du  Maurier, 
in  Trilby,  has  Svengali  play  a  full,  rich  tone  on  an 
instrument.  But  unfortunately  he  added  a  picture  of 
this,  with  an  instrument  of  such  shape  that  it  could 
give  only  shrill  tones  like  those  of  a  piccolo. 

This  lapse  brings  to  mind  a  similar  one,  in  a 
setting  of  Siegfried.  That  hero  was  in  the  forest, 
where  all  kinds  of  strange  things  were  happening, 
so  perhaps  the  laws  of  acoustics  were  overturned 
also.  At  any  rate,  lie  broke  off  a  reed,  and  on 
blowing  into  it  he  found  that  someone  had  stuffed 
it  full  of  the  motive  of  the  horn-call,  instead  of 
bird-music.  The  willow  whistles  made  by  the  present 
writer,  before  he  was  old  enough  to  descant  so 
learnedly  on  music,  gave  only  one  tone;  but  let  that 
pass,  for  Siegfried,  although  he  never  stops  to  cut 
finger-holes,  may  have  chosen  a  reed  that  happened 
to  grow  with  them.  Then  came  the  real  climax. 
He  slashed  off  a  piece  of  the  tube,  and  blew  again, 
whereupon  the  same  musical  phrase  sounded  a  tone 
lower.  Now  we  are  taught,  and  with  reason,  that,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  shorter  pipe  would 
dve  the  higher  tone.  Perhaps  the  manager  wished 
o  emphasize  the  moral  that  one  cannot  depend 
upon  a  broken  reed.  In  any  case  the  mistake  was 
not  Wagner’s,  as  the  score  will  show. 


Writers  and  novelists  fare  no  better  than  the 
poets.  Thus  Birrell,  who  edited  Browning,  ex¬ 
plained  “fugue”  as  “a  short  melody.”  George  Eliot 
wrote  of  a  “long-drawn  organ  stop,  ’  which,  as 
Sherlock  Holmes  would  say,  admits  of  several  dis¬ 
tinct  theories;  but  probably  the  stop  was  in  use  foi 
a  long  time  and  not  pulled  out  for  a  long  distance. 

But  there  are  actual  mistakes.  Thus  Crawford 
ascribes  La  Traviata  to  Donizetti.  William  Black- 
makes  one  of  his  heroines  go  to  the  piano  and  dash 
off  a  Mozart  sonata  in  A  sharp— a  key  of  ten  sharps, 
that  even  Richard  Strauss  has  not  dared  to  attempt. 
Ouida  was  another  writer  gifted  with  this  brand  of 
musical  invention.  One  of  her  heroes  is  a  tenor 
who  sings  ravishing  airs  from  Palestrina  a  difficult 
feat,  since  he  wrote  nothing  but  contrapuntal  part 
music.  In  another  place  she  speaks  of  ,  “grand 
pages  from  the  Masses  of  Mendelssohn.”  Un¬ 
fortunately  nobody  ever  heard  of  any  Masses  from 
his  pen,  so  Ouida  would  have  done  musical  historians 
a  great  service  by  telling  them  where  these  works 
could  be  found. 


FREAKISH  COMPOSITIONS. 

“Music,  heavenly  maid,”  is  being  clothed  in  stiange 
and  many-colored  orchestral  costumes  by  the 
modern  composers,  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  is 
the  one  evolved  by  Scriabine  in  his  Prometheus. 
The  forces  called  for  in  the  score  are  a  very  full 
orchestra,  organ,  piano,  celesta,  glockenspiel.,  bells 
and  the  voices  of  a  male  chorus  used  in  instru¬ 
mental  fashion.  There  is  also  a  Licht-Ivlavier,  a 
keyboard  operating  a  switchboard  to  alter  the 
lighting  effects  of  the  hall,  and  the  colors.  Ban- 
tock’s  efforts  in  this  line  are  thus  antedated,  as  well 
as  exceeded. 

The  music,  as  one  would  have  expected  trom  tne 
composer’s  Poeme  d’Extase,  is  built  on  the 
modern  lines  of  chaotic  and  needless .  originality. 
The  Bremen  correspondent,  in  describing  Prome¬ 
theus,  says  that  Scriabine,  like  Debussy,  adopts  an 
orchestral  style  that  is  a  matter  of  revolution  rather 
than  of  growth  from  anything  preceding.  But 
where  Debussy  often  uses  individualism  and  deli¬ 
cacy  Scriabine  grows  merely  noisy.  The  work .  is 
full’  of  strange  sounds,  often  irritating.  As  with 
Debussy,  there  is  no  coherence  in  the  music,  and 
it  might  begin  or  end  anywhere.  Of  _  course, 
Scriabine  had  to  invent  a  new  scale  for  this  work. 
It  is  one  made  from  the  following  chord  (found 
in  the  work)  of  ascending  fourths:  C,  F-sharp, 
BEAD.  The  music  is  a  series  of  unresolved 
dissonances.  Having  employed  light-changes, 
Scriabine  says  he  will  introduce  special  odors  at 
certain  points  in  his  next  work;  but  the  reviewer 
adds  that  odors  in  the  concert  room  are  nothing 

new.  , 

Music  is  a  matter  of  taste,  they  say,  but  only 
certain  kinds;  for  in  the  classics  there  is  an  in¬ 
tellectual  element,  in  expression  as  well  as  form 
and  balance,  that  is  not  adequately  replaced  by  the 
use  of  a  program,  even  an  inspiring  one  like  the 
story  of  “Prometheus  bringing  fire  to  mortals. 
This  work  is  a  musical  equivalent  of  the  most 
bizarre  and  formless  pictures  of  the  futurists,  and, 
like  them,  it  seems  to  serve  no  useful  puipose. 
The  world  would  be  benefited  if  someone  could 
catch  Scriabine  and  tie  him  down  to  a  study  of 
Bruckner,  who  imbued  musical  form  with  an 
advanced  modern  spirit. 


Messias.  A  pretty  love  affair  is  interwoven  w 
plot,  and  the  words  are  enriched  by  many  quo 
from  the  writer-hero.  i 
Other  new  operas  include :  Rebikoff’s  Alph 
Omega,  picturing  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
Oberleithner’s  Aphrodite;  Mikorey’s  King  of  , 
cand;  Larmenjat’s  Gina,  a  sombre  score  with  a  d 
heroine  who  drowns  herself ;  L’Epreuve  Dern 
Emile  Nerini;  Leon  Du  Bois’s  Edenie,  picturin 
life  on  an  unknown  island;  and  Emil  Abranyi  $ 
and  Francesca,  clearer  than  his  hyper-modern 
Vatina.  Zoellner  is  at  work  on  a  new  opera,  lot 
Among  new  orchestral  works  are  a  syn 
by  Alfred  Kaiser,  and  the  symphonic  poet 
censes*,  by  the  Belgian,  J.  Mazellier.  Hubf 
flat  piano  concerto  is  praised  for  its  freshr 
invention,  but  his  cantata,  Heldenehre  is  rated  i 
commonplace.  Berlin  heard  Draeseke  s  oratorio 
tusmysterium,  the  fourth  of  a  tetralogy,  called  L 
und  Sieg  des  Herrn.  Wolfgang  Riedel’s  canta 
Traumbild  was  well  received  at  Halle,  while  a 
program  had  vocal  numbers  by  Balfour  G; 
Arnold  Bax,  W.  H.  Bell  and'  Percy  Grainger, 
ing  has  published  some  Jugendbilder  for  piat 
the  greatest  meed  of  novelty  still  goes  to 
Schonberg,  as  audiences  are  still  unable  to 
whether  he  writes  his  piano  pieces  in  earnest  or 


MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Most  successful  among  musical  novelties  seems 
to  be  Hans  Huber’s  new  opera,  Der  Simplicius, 
recently  given  at  Basel.  The  libretto,  arranged  by 
Arnold  Mendelssohn,  is  not  always  clear,  but  the 
music  gained  a  remarkable  success.  There  are 
very  manv  fine  lyric  and  dramatic  touches,  and 
the  style  is  fresh  and  bright.  _  The  orchestral  pre¬ 
lude  is  marked  in  effect  and  finely  colored.  There 
is  much  horizontal  leading  of  voices  and  orchestra, 
but  the  last  act  works  up  to  a  grand  climax  in 
more  harmonic  fashion. 

Gabriel  Dupont’s  Farce  du  Cavier.  in  two  acts,  deals 
with  an  honest  workman,  his  shrewish  wife,  and  her  in¬ 
terfering  mother.  The  women  bully  him  into  doing 
their  work,  so  he  takes  the  washing  to  the  public  place. 
There  his  wife  falls  into  the  water-enclosure,  while  the 
mother-in-law  is  pushed  in ;  and  the  workman  will  not 
rescue  them  until  they  agree  to  his  terms.  The  score  is 
full  of  delightfully  comic  bits  of  orchestration. 

Another  dainty  opera  in  piquant  style,  is  Ich  alter 
preise  die  Liebe.  by  Joseph  Reiter.  It  treats  of  Klop- 
stock  on  his  visit  to  Zurich,  where  he  finished  his 


CLARA  SCHUMANN’S  FATHER  ON  1 

STUDY. 

The  famous  German  musical  pedagog,  F 
Wieck,  father  of  Clara  Wieck,  who  later 
the  bride  of  Robert  Schumann,  had  a  large 
ing  as  a  teacher  in  Germany.  His  method 
unique,  since  he  inclined  to  the  theories  of 
Bernard  Logier,  a  German  teacher  of  Fret 
cestry,  who  spent  most  of  his  life  in  variou: 
cal  undertakings  in  Ireland.  Logier  inve 
machine  for  guiding  the  hands  of  his  pti 
the  piano.  This  machine  has  gone  complet 
of  use,  although  Logier’s  system  was  so 
in  its  day  that  he  is  said  to  have  had  as  n 
one  hundred  teachers  pay  him  five  hundred 
each  for  learning  it.  Schumann  was  verj 
opposed  to  the  machine,  as  he  was  to  all  rr 
cal  appliances.  Logier  was  very  succesi 
class  teaching.  His  Thoroughbass  was  t! 
musical  text-book  used  by  Richard  Wagner, 
rich  Wieck  was  Logier’s  leading  exponent 
many,  and  his  views  upon  piano  study  are 
interesting.  The  following  excerpts  from  an 
to  some  of  his  pupils  are  of  special  interes 
engaged  in  the  study  of  music: 

“If  in  piano-playing,  or  in  any  art,  yc 
to  attain  success,  you  must  resolve  to  wor 
day,  at  least  a  little,  on  technique.  If  you 
properly,  several  times  every  day,  ten 
at  a  time,  your  strength  and  patience  are 
sufficient  for  it;  and,  if  you  are  obliged 
your  regular  hour’s  practice,  you  have,  at  a 
accomplished  something  with  your  ten  min 
fore  dinner,  or  at  any  leisure  moment.  Sc 
of  you,  let  me  have  my  minutes. 

“Practice  often,  slowly,  and  without  pe 
only  the  smaller  and  larger  etudes,  but  al 
pieces.  In  that  way  you  gain,  at  least,  a 
healthy  mode  of  playing. 

“Do  you  take  enough  healthy  exercise 
open  air?  Active  exercise,  in  all  weathei 
strong,  enduring  piano  fingers,  while  subsi 
indoor  air  results  in  sickly,  nervous,  feeb 
strained  playing.  Strong  healthy  fingers 
too  essential  for  our  present  style  of  pn 
ing,  which  requires  such  extraordinary  e 

"You  ought,  especially  if  you  have  not 
good  early  instruction,  to  acquire  a  habit 
ing  the  fingers  very  frequently,  at  every 
lent  opportunity,  and  particularly  of  letti 
fall  loosely  and  lightly  upon  any  hard  obj( 
the  hand  lies  upon  something  firm,  in  an 
position.  You  must  accustom  yourselves 
unconsciously.  For  example,  while  re; 
table,  or  while  listening  to  music,  allow  y 
to  lie  upon  the  table,  raise  the  fingers, 
them  fall,  one  at  a  time,  quite  indepenc 
the  wrist;  particularly  the  weak  fourth  - 
fingers,  which  require  to  be  used  a  hundr 
more  than  the  others,  if  you  wish  to  acqu 
ness  in  the  scales.  If  it  attracts  attentn 
this  on  the  table,  then  do  it  in  your  lap- 
one  hand  over  the  other.” 
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How  Analysis  Benefits  the  Piano  Pupil 


An  Interview  with  the  Eminent  English  Virtuoso  Pianist 

KATHARINE  GOODSON 


[Editor's  Note.-  Miss  Goodson  was  born  at  Watford, 
■its.  England,  and  commenced  the  study  of  music  at  a 
ry  early  ace.  In  fact,  she  had  made  several  appearances 
the  English  provinces  ns  a  pianist  before  she  was  twelve 
ars  of  age.  In  1886  she  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
■usic  in  London  where  she  studied  with  Oscar  Beringer 
r  six  years.  This  was  followed  by  four  years  under  Les- 
etizky  in  Vienna.  After  ten  years  of  such  excellent  prep- 
intion  it  is  not  surprising  that  upon  her  return  to  Lon- 
n  she  made  a  tremendous  success  in  her  recitals.  She 
s  played  extensively  on  the  European  continent  with 
rticular  success  in  Germany  and  Austria,  where  her  play- 
?  is  greatly  admired.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  in  the  Grove 
ctionary,  says  of  her  playing  :  “It  is  marked  by  an  amount 
verve  and  animation  that  are  most  rare  with  the  younger 
aglish  pianists.  She  has  a  great  command  of  tone  grada- 
m,  admirable  technical  finish,  genirne  musical  taste  and 
nsiderable  individuality  of  style."  In  1903  Miss  Goodson 
irried  Mr.  Arthur  Hinton,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
bdern  English  composers.] 

THE  NATURAL  TENDENCY  TO  ANALYZE. 
"Judging  from  the  mischievous  investigations  of 
ings  in  general,  which  seem  so  natural  for  the  small 
y  to  make,  it  would  appear  that  our  tendency  to 
.alyze  things  is  innate.  We  also  have  innumerable 
'  portunities  to  observe  how  children,  to  say  nothing 
primitive  people,  struggle  to  construct — to  put  this 
d  that  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  something 
w — in  other  words,  to  employ  the  opposite  process  to 
alysis,  known  as  synthesis.  Moreover,  is  does  not 
mand  much  philosophy  to  perceive  that  all  scientific 
d  artistic  progress  are  based  upon  these  very  proe¬ 
ms  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  We  pull  things  apart 
find  out  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are  made 
We  put  them  together  again  to  indicate  the  mastery 
our  knowledge. 

‘The  Etude  has  asked  me  for  my  opinions  upon  the 
ry  vital  part  which  analysis  plays  in  the  study  of  the 
ence  of  music.  The  measure  of  musicianship  is  the 
lity  to  do.  All  the  analyzing  in  the  world  will  not 
lefit  the  pupil  unless  he  can  give  some  visible  indica- 
^ns  of  his  proficiency.  Indeed,  important  as  the 
1 3cess  is,  it  is  possible  to  carry  it  to  extremes  and 
’?lect  the  building  process  which  leads  to  real  accom- 
shment. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  ANALYZING  A  NEW  PIECE. 

‘A  great  many  of  the  pupils  who  have  come  to  me 
Jicate  a  lamentable  neglect  in  an  understanding  of 
•  very  first  things  which  should  have  been  analyzed 
1  the  preparatory  teachers..  It  is  an  expensive  process 
;  study  with  a  public  artist  unless  the  preparation  has 
n  thoroughly  made.  Reputation  naturally  places  a 
her  monetary  value  upon  the  services  of  the 
tuoso,  and  for  the  student  to  expect  instruction  in 
mentary  points  in  analysis  is  obviously  an  extrava- 
i  ice.  The  virtuoso’s  time  during  the  lesson  period 
>uld  be  spent  in  the  finer  study  of  interpretation — 

:  in  those  subjects  which  the  elementary  teacher 
mid  have  completed.  Often  the  teacher  of  an  ad- 
iced  pupil  is  deceived  at  the  start  and  assumes  that 
1  pupil  has  a  knowledge,  which  future  investigations 
eal  that  he  does  not  possess. 

For  instance,  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  determine 
general  structure  of  a  piece  he  is  undertaking  and 
mid  be  so  familiar  with  the  structure  that  it  becomes 
orm  of  second  nature  to  him.  If  the  piece  is  a 
iata  he  should  be  able  to  identify  the  main  theme 
|1  the  secondary  theme  whenever  they  appear  or 
,  enever  any  part  of  them  appears.  Inability  to  do 
h  indicates  the  most  superficial  kind  of  study. 

!  The  student  should  know  enough  of  the  subject  of 
,  m  in  general  to  recognize  the  periods  into  which 
;  piece  is  divided.  Without  this  knowledge  how 
'Id  he  possibly  expect  to  study  with  understanding? 
i en  though  he  has  passed  the  stage  when  it  is  neces- 
I 

K  ■ 


sary  for  him  to  mark  off  the  periods,  he  should  not 
study  a  new  piece  without  observing  the  outlines — the 
architectural  plans  the  composer  laid  down  in  con¬ 
structing  the  piece.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren  to  make  the  plans  of  a  great  cathedral 
like  St.  Paul’s  and  quite  another  thing  for  him  to  get 
master  builders  to  carry  out  those  plans.  By  studying 
the  composer’s  architectural  plan  carefully  the  student 


Katharine  Goodson. 


will  find  that  he  is  saving  an  immense  amount  of  time. 
For  example,  let  us  consider  the  Chopin  F  Minor 
Fantasie.  In  this  composition  the  main  theme  comes 
three  times,  each  time  in  a  different  key.  Once  learned 
in  one  key,  it  should  be  very  familiar  in  the  next  key. 

“The  student  should  also  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  dance,  and  he  should  be  familiar  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  national  dances. 
Each  national  dance  form  has  something  more  than  a 
rhythm — it  has  an  atmosphere.  The  word  atmosphere 
may  be  a  little  loose  in  its  application  here,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  word  to  describe  what  I  mean. 
The  flavor  of  the  Spanish  bolero  is  very  different  from 
the  Hungarian  czardas,  and  who  could  confound  the 
intoxicating  swirl  of  the  Italian  tarantella  with  the 
stately  air  of  cluny  lace  and  silver  rapiers  which  seem 
to  surround  the  minuet.  The  minuet,  by  the  way,  is 
frequently  played  too  fast.  The  minuet  from  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Eighth  Symphony  is  a  notable  example.  Many 
conductors  have  made  the  error  of  rushing  through  it. 
Dr.  Hans  Richter  conducts  it  with  the  proper  tempo. 
This  subject  in  itself  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of 
consideration  and  the  student  should  never  postpone 
this  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  works  he  is  to 
perform. 


THE  POETIC  IDEA  OF  THE  PIECE. 

"Despite  the  popular  impression  that  music  is  imi¬ 
tative  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  reproduce  different 
pictures  and  different  emotions,  it  is  really  very  far 
from  it.  The  subject  of  program  music  and  illustrative 
music  is  one  of  the  widest  in  the  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  least  definite.  Except  in  cases  like  the 
Beethoven  Pastoral  Symphony,  where  the  composer  has 
made  obvious  attempts  to  suggest  rural  scenes,  com¬ 
posers  do  not  as  a  rule  try  to  make  either  aquarelles 
or  cycloramas  with  their  music.  They  write  music  for 
what  it  is  worth  as  music,  not  as  scenery.  Very  often 
the  public  or  some  wily  publisher  applies  the  title,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Moonlight  Sonata  or  some  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Songs  unthout  Words.  Of  course  there 
are  some  notable  exceptions,  and  many  teachers  may  be 
right  in  trying  to  stimulate  the  sluggish  imaginations 
of  some  pupils  with  fanciful  stories.  However,  when 
there  is  a  certain  design  in  a  piece  which  lends  itself 
to  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  idea,  as  does,  for  in- 
smnee,  the  Liszt-Wagner  Spinning  Song  from  the  Fly- 
rmj  Dutchman,  it  is  interesting  to  work  with  a  specific 
picture  in  view— but  never  forgetting  the  real  beauty 
of  the  piece  purely  as  a  beautiful  piece  of  music. 

“Some  pieces  with  special  titles  are  notoriously  mis¬ 
named  and  carry  no  possible  means  of  definitely  inti¬ 
mating  what  the  composer  intended.  Even  some  forms 
are  misleading  in  their  names.  The  Scherzos  of  Chopin 
are  often  very  remote  from  the  playful  significance  of 
the  word — a  significance  which  is  beautifully  preserved 
i ,  the  Scherzos  of  Mendelssohn. 

STUDYING  THE  RHYTHM. 

“A  third  point  in  analyzing  a  new  piece  might  be 
analyzing  the  rhythm.  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  or 
to  comprehend  a  rhythm  and  another  to  preserve  it  in 
actual  playing.  Rhythm  depends  upon  the  arrangement 
of  notes  and  accents  in  one  or  two  measures  which 
give  a  characteristic  swing  to  the  entire  composition. 
Rhythm  is  an  altar  upon  which  many  idols  are  smashed. 
Sometimes  one  is  inclined  to  regard  rhythm  as  a  kind 
of  sacred  gift.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  certainly 
most  difficult  to  acquire  or  better  to  absorb.  A  good 
rhythm  indicates  a  finely  balanced  musician — one  who 
knows  how  and  one  who  has  perfect  self-control.  All 
the  book  study  in  the  world  will  not  develop  it.  It  is 
a  knack  which  seems  to  come  intuitively  or  ‘all  at  once’ 
when  it  does  come.  My  meaning  is  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  struggled  with  the  problem  of  playing  two 
notes  against  three,  for  at  times  it  seems  impossible, 
but  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  conflicting  rhythms 
apparently  jump  into  place,  and  thereafter  the  pupil  has 
little  difficulty  with  them. 

“Rhythmic  swing  is  different  from  rhythm,  but  is 
allied  to  it  as  it  is  allied  to  tempo.  To  get  the  swing — 
the  impelling  force — the  student  must  have  played  many 
pieces  which  have  a  tendency  to  develop  this  swing. 
The  big  waltzes  of  Moszkowski  are  fine  for  this.  If 
one  of  Leschetizky’s  pupils  had  difficulty  with  rhythm 
he  almost  invariably  advised  them  to  go  to  hear  the 
concerts  of  that  king  of  rhythm  and  dance,  Eduard 
Strauss.  Dances  are  invaluable  in  developing  this  sense 
of  rhythm — swift-moving  dances  like  the  bolero  and 
tarantella  are  especially  helpful.  Certain  pieens 
mand  a  particularly  strict  observance  of  the  rhythm 
as  does  the  Opus  42  of  Chopin,  in  which  the  left 
must  adhere  very  strictly  to  the  Valse  rhythm. 
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Delicacy  in  Playi 

ng  a 

nd  How  to  Develop  It 

By  PERLEE  V.  JERVIS 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  PHRASES. 

“The  ability  to  see  the  phrases  by  which  a  composi¬ 
tion  is  built  clearly  and  readily  simplifies  the  study 
of  interpretation  of  a  new  piece  wonderfully.  This, 
of  course,  is  difficult  at  first,  but  with  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  see  the  phrases  at  a 
glance,  just  as  a  botanist  in  examining  a  new  flower 
would  divide  it  in  his  mind’s  eye  into  its  different 
parts.  He  would  never  mistake  the  calyx  for  a  petal, 
and  he  would  be  able  to  determine  at  once  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  each  part.  In  addition  to  the  melodic  phrases 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  see  the  metrical  divisions 
which  underlie  the  form  of  the  piece.  He  should  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  composition  is  one  of  eight- 
measure  sections  or  four-measure  sections,  or  whether 
the  sections  are  irregular. 

“What  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  if  little  children 
at  their  first  lessons  were  taught  the  desirability  of 
observing  melodic  phrases.  Teachers  lay  great  stress 
■upon  hand  formation,  with  the  object  of  getting  the 
pupil  to  keep  the  hand  in  a  perfect  condition — a  con¬ 
dition  that  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  developed  habit. 
Why  not  develop  the  habit  of  noting  the  phrases  in  the 
same  way?  Why  not  a  little  mind  formation?  It  is 
a  great  deal  nearer  the  real  musical  aim  than  the  mere 
digital  work.  The  most  perfectly  formed  hand  in  the 
world  would  be  worthless  for  the  musician  unless  the 
mind  that  operates  the  hand  has  had  a  real  musical 
training.” 

(Miss  Goodson’s  interview  will  be  continued  in  the 
July  issue ,  when  she  will  discuss  Harmonic  Analysis 
and  Touch  Analysis.) 


THREE  HINTS  ON  GAINING  SELF- 
CONTROL  AT  THE  KEYBOARD. 


BY  EDITH  R.  MC  COMAS. 


Psychology,  that  paradise  of  the  bungler  and  the 
charlatan,  is  possibly  the  most  abused  of  all  studies. 
Its  principles  are  simple  but  few  understand  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  practical  need$.  Yet,  no  study  points  the 
way  to  self-control  with  more  directness.  < 

Attention  is  one  of  the  psychological  attributes  most 
frequently  needed  in  music.  The  attention  must  be 
trained  to  take  in  many  combinations  at  a  glana^. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  the  following:  (1),  The  Sig¬ 
nature;  (2),  The  Time;  (3),  The  Tempo;  (4),  The 
first  note  of  the  bass,  which  helps  to  indicate  whether 
the  piece  is  Major  or  Minor. 

The  trained  attention  will  grasp  these  four  impor¬ 
tant  forerunners  of  a  melody  almost  at  a  glance;  yet 
not  here  is  its  task  finished.  The  piece  is  launched, 
but  attention  must  still  be  the  steady  keel  on  which 
she  rides.  It  must  not  falter  for  a  moment  for  if 
any  distraction  enters,  there  is  shipwreck.  The  young 
player  would  do  well  to  study  the  psychology  of  his 
attention,  for  so  much  depends  on  its  training. 

Of  great  assistance  in  all  our  work  is  Rhythmic 
Breathing.  If  you  begin  to  tire,  stop,  and  take  long 
breaths,  walk  about  the  room,  or  throw  open  a  win¬ 
dow.  Put  the  same  length  of  time  on  the  intake  as 
the  outgo  of  a  deep  breath,  and  as  you  hold  it,  im¬ 
agine  you  are  smelling  a  rose  and  want  a  few  more 
whiffs.  Hold  the  breath  until  the  vessels  in  the  neck 
begin  to  swell.  Five  minutes  of  this  and  you  come 
back  to  the  piano  filled  with  power. 

THE  CLIMAX. 

Another  important  attribute,  and  one  most  often  for¬ 
gotten,  is  the  Climax.  The  climax  of  a  piece  of  music 
is  the  effect  it  has  on  other  people.  They  regard  the 
piece  as  a  whole  at  first,  and  afterwards  look  into 
the  detail,  the  fine  points.  As  in  a  picture,  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  strikes  them  first. 

This  effect  in  music  is  gained  by  a  proper  working- 
up  of  the  climaxes,  of  which  every  piece  has  one  or 
more.  The  ability  to  interpret,  to  know  and  realize 
just  when  and  where  your  climaxes  are,  is  what  raises 
your  work  to  the  level  of  the  artist.  The  hand,  by 
now,  has  become  our  well-trained  servant,  and  we 
are  ready  to  forget  the  drudgery  of  its  education.  We 
must  now  throw  open  our  souls  to  the  study  of  ef¬ 
fects.  They  constitute  a  branch  of  study  in  themselves 

If  we  think  a  minute  we  see  that  the  climax,  or  effect, 
is  the  end  toward  which  we  have  been  struggling  Tt 
becomes  us  not  to  drown  it  in  the  mire  of  technique, 
as  many  a  mechanical  player-person  does. 

The  pianist  who  forgets  his  climaxes  is  like  the 
It  keeper  who  forgets  to  make  a  home,  or  the 
of  a  living  who  forgets  to  live.  Learn  to  in- 
terp.  truly  and  to  build  up  the  climax,  and  you  will 
be  rearing  the  border-line  of  success. 


At  a  piano  recital  by  some  great  artist — Paderewski, 
Hofmann,  or  de  Pachmann,  for  instance — we  are  often 
entranced  by  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  gossamer-like 
lightness  of  their  playing.  It  seems  very  easy  until 
we  try  to  do  it  ourselves,  when  we  realize  that  delicacy 
combined  with  absolute  clearness  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  attain  in  piano  playing.  The  writer 
has  had  many  opportunities  to  question  some  of  the 
great  concert  pianists  in  regard  to  their  technical  studies, 
and  has  more  than  once  been  surprised  at  their  lack  of 
ability  sometimes  to  analyze  their  own  playing.  One  ot 
the  best  known  of  our  great  ar.ists,  on  being  asked  how 
to  play  octaves,  replied,  “Just  trick  them  off  like  this.”' 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Upon  being  told  that  this 
answer  was  rather  indefinite,  he  said,  “Practice  till  you 
can  play  them.”  The  writer  has  not  had  much  more 
success  in  getting  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
some  of  these  artists  practiced  in  order  to  get  their 
beautiful  pianissimo.  “Practice  pianissimo,”  they  reply. 
“Yes,  but  how  do  you  practice  to  get  that  pianissimo?” 
“Play  as  softly  as  possible!”  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of'  these  artists  could  analyze  every  step  to  be  taken 
in  building  up  a  certain  form  of  technic,  and  while  meth¬ 
ods  of  developing  delicacy  varied,  yet  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  practice  was  to  be  found  arm 
control,  whether  the  artist  recognized  that  fact  or  not. 

POWER  THE  SECRET  OF  DELICACY. 

With  the  exception  of  de  Pachmann  and  Joseffy, 
many  of  the  pianists  who  have  the  most  beautiful  pian¬ 
issimo  are  capable  of  tremendous  fortissimo;  hence  it 
would  seem  that  lightness  and  power  go  together.  Many 
of  the  readers  of  The  Etude  may  have  seen  at  some  ot 
the  great  expositions  the  enormous  steam  hammer  exert¬ 
ing  a  force  of  many  tons,  yet  capable  of  such  delicacy 
as  to  crack  a  peanut  held  underneath  in  the  fingers  ot 
the  operator.  What  is  the  secret  of  this  marvelous 
delicacy?  Perfectly  controlled  power,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  perfect  control  of  the  weight  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  the  velocity  of  its  descent.  Delicacy  in  playing 
depends  in  like  manner  upon  perfect  control  of  the 
weight  of  the  arm  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  key 
is  set  in  motion.  That  the  degree  of  power  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  key  descends  can 
easily  be  proved  by  experiment.  If  the  key  be  put  down 
very  slowly  there  will  be  no  tone  at  all ;  put  it  down  a 
little  more  quickly  and  you  have  a  pianissimo ;  the  faster 
the  key  travels  the  more  powerful  the  resultant  tone, 
till  in  a  powerful  fortissimo  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  get  the  greatest  velocity,  to  start  the  key  with  a 
quick  impulse  from  the  arm,  this  impulse  coming  from 
either  the  triceps,  or  if  the  highest  degree  of  power  is 
required,  from  the  scapular  muscle. 

Another  essential  factor  in  delicacy,  a  factor  in  the 
solution  of  all  technical  problems,  is  looseness.  This  is 
so  generally  recognized,  and  so  much  has  been  written 
upon  the  subject,  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned  in 
passing. 

EXERCISES  THAT  PROMOTE  DELICACY. 

Any  exercise  that  gives  the  player  control  of  the  arm 
is  valuable  in  the  development  of  delicacy,  hence  a 
study  of  the  arm  touches  in  Mason’s.  Touch  and  Technic 
would  make  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  build.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  should  be  given  to  light  ‘and  fast  octave 
playing,  the  octaves  to  be  played  as  directed  by  Dr. 
Mason,  that  is,  with  an  impulse  from  the  arm  and  a 
devitalized  hand.  Good  octave  players  are  usually  good 
technicians,  and  the  writer  has  found  that  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  preliminary  light  octave  practice  helps  won¬ 
derfully  in  the  playing  of  a  pianissimo  finger  passage, 
because  light  octave  playing  demands  a  control  of  arm 
weight  similar  to  that  required  in  pianissimo  passage 
work. 

An  excellent  exercise  for  securing  lightness  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  arm  may  be  made  of  the  old  five-finger  exer¬ 
cise,  familiar  to  so  many  generations  of  players,  prac¬ 
ticed  on  top  of  the  keys  as  follows :  Place  the  fingers 
on  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  which  must  not  be  depressed; 
the  hand  should  be  shaped  properly  and  the  arm  held  up 
so  lightly  that  there  is  scarcely  any  weight  on  the  finger 


tips.  Now  raise  the  thumb  till  it  is  on  a  line  with  t 
metacarpal  joints,  relax  the  muscles,  and  let  the  fing 
drop  loosely  down  to  the  key  C,  which,  as  well  as  t 
other  keys,  must  not  be  depressed  in  the  least. 

Practice  this  with  each  finger  in  turn  till  the  arm  c 
be  so  lightly  suspended  that  the  keys  are  not  depress 
at  all.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  pianissimo  plavi 
the  arm  should  be  thus  suspended  so  that  little,  if  ai 
weight  rests  upon  the  finger  tips,  that  the  velocity  w: 
which  the  key  descends  must  be  perfectly  controll 
and  that  the  finger  lift  must  be  minimized,  practice 
follows:  With  the  fingers  resting  on  the  keys  st; 
the  thumb  down  so  slowly  that  when  the  key  is  fu 
down  there  is  no  resultant  tone ;  allow  the  key  to  r 
slowly,  keeping  the  finger  always  in  contact  witii 
and  when  the  key  reaches  the  level  of  the  other  k< 
(which  should  remain  undepressed),  be  sure  that  i 
finger  is  not  raised  from  the  key  in  the  least,  but 
still  in  contact  with  it.  Practice  thus  with  each  finj 
in  turn.  While  this  exercise  is  more  difficult  than 
preceding  one,  yet  by  persistent  practice  it  will  sc 
be  easily  done.  When  this  happens,  start  the  key  do 
a  little  more  quickly,  so  that  when  it  reaches  its  1 
depth  a  very  soft  tone  follows;  as  the  key  rises 
sure  that  the  finger  remains  in  contact  with  it,  and  t 
the  remaining  keys  are  not  depressed  at  all. 

This  exercise  is  still  more  difficult  than  the  first  t’ 
but  it  should  be  practiced  with  each  finger  in  turn 
perfect  control  of  the  arm  weight  is  secured.  N 
starting  the  key  more  quickly,  practice  piano,  then  m 
zoforte,  and  finally  forte.  The  slow  trill  should 
practiced  with  each  pair  of  fingers  in  the  same  mam 
then  groups  of  three,  four  and  five  fingers,  and  at  i 
point  any  combinations  of  exercise  forms  that  may  s 
gest  themselves  to  the  player.  This  method  of  prac 
should  then  be  applied  to  passages  selected  from  pie 
first  at  a  very  slow  tempo,  then  gradually  increasing 
speed  as  facility  is  acquired  in  controlling  the  ; 
weight  and  key  velocity.  In  passage  work  each  fin 
should  rest  on  its  key  before  playing,  or,  to  use 
expression  of  the  Leschetizky  method,  be  “prepar 
and  the  finger  lift  should  be  minimized,  as  the  ck 
the  fingers  are  kept  to  the  keys  the  easier  it  bee® 
to  obtain  a  good  pianissimo,  other  things  being  eq 
Staccato  practice  is  also  excellent  for  securing  the  : 
control  and  lightness  required  for  delicacy. 

FIVE-FINGER  EXERCISE  THAT  HELPS. 

The  five-finger  exercise  should  be  practiced  as 
lows :  Rest  the  fingers  on  the  keys  as  in  the  previ 
exercises;  now  raise  the  thumb  to  stroke  position,  f 
which  it  darts  down  quickly  to  the  key;  the  instant 
tone  is  produced  the  finger  springs  back  as  quickb 
possible  to  stroke  position,  the  fingers  not  in  use  sh< 
be  quiet,  and  the  keys  upon  which  they  rest  must  no 
depressed.  The  action  of  the  finger  should  be  enti 
in  the  knuckle  joint,  the  hand  and  arm  absolutely  q 
When  this  exercise  has  been  practiced  with  every  fh 
in  turn,  all  the  fingers  should  be  raised  to  stroke  \ 
tion  and  the  exercise  practiced  with  the  arm  thus 
pended.  In  order  to  realize  the  greatest  benefit  f 
this  staccato  practice  it  should  be  applied  to  all  k 
of  passage  work  in  pieces,  and  it  is  essential  that  t 
be  no  action  except  at  the  knuckle  joint;  the  susper 
hand  and  arm  must  be  perfectly  still.  The  metho< 
practice  outlined  above  is  not  only  valuable  as  an 
to  the  development  of  delicacy  in  playing,  but  sec 
at  the  same  time  great  independence  of  the  finger 
well  as  mental  control  of  the  muscles. 

Finally,  in  developing  delicacy  in  passage  playin: 
is  helpful  to  practice  the  passage  $lowly  forte,  wi 
heavy  pressure  touch  or  “clinging  legato,”  relaxing 
muscles  after  each  key  is  put  down,  and  then  to  fo 
with  pianissimo  with  a  very  light  arm,  alternating 
between  forte  and  pianissimo  a  number  of  times. 

A  certain  amount  of  pianissimo  should  be  inch 
in  the  scheme  of  daily  practice,  as  it  exerts  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  general  playing,  and 
tributes  largely  to  looseness  and  flexibility. 
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Selecting  Piano  Studies  that 
Insure  Progress 

II. 

Written  expressly  for  The  Etude  by  the  distinguished 
Pianist,  Teacher,  Composer 

XAVER  SCHARWENKA 


[The  first  section  of  tMs  Mghly  instructive  article  by  a  world-famous  authority  appeared  in  tub  Etudf  /or  j  ,„•// 
■e  emphatically  advise  any  Etude  reader  who  missed  that  issue  to  secure  it  and  perns,-  Prof  ,s rrrivil»i 
attribution. — Editok  of  The  Etude.]  '•  '  na,u  "u,a  s  excellent 

« 

I  ■  ’  °LD  ETUDES  BEST-  Czerny  and  at  other  times  T  have  been  sure  that 

Although  etudes  may  be  a  veritable  tower  of  if  the  pupil  had  had  more  Clementi  Gradus  ad  Par- 
rength  in  the  battlefield  of  pianistic  progress  nassum  and  fewer  pieces  the  pupil  would  have  gained 

does  not  follow  that  under  certain  circumstances  '  a  k«nd  of  work  energy  in  the  touch  which  that  re- 


ley  cannot  be  the  cause  of  discouragement  and 
isappointment.  Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  in 
le  first  place  that  there  are  far  too  many  etudes, 
he  same  technical  ideas,  passages  and  figures  have 
een  worked  out  over  and  over  by  so  many  com¬ 
bers  that  the  teacher  should  confine  his  efforts 
>  a  carefully  selected  series  rather  than  attempt 
1  do  all  that  he  knows.  Sometimes  one  notices 
i  improvement  in  some  new  studies,  an  interest- 
g  variation,  a  pedagogical  advance  or  perhaps  a 
-W  complication,  but  in  the  case  of  most  new 
udies  the  advance  is  usually  only  a  partial  one 
id  the  old  model,  taken  all  in  all,  gives  more  gen- 
;al  satisfaction. 

Naturally,  there  is  always  a  field  for  extending 
e  technical  foundation  in  accordance  with  the 
creasing  demands  of  the  modern  composers, 
ence  a  certain  number  of  new  etudes  will  always 
welcome.  On  the  whole,  the  complaint  that  too 
any  unnecessary  etudes  are  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
t,  is  well  founded.  The  teacher  may  be  put  to 
ach  additional  labor  in  examining  new  studies  as 
knows  that  he  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  pos- 
>ility  of  finding  valuable  technical  material.  The 
pil,  however,  will  doubtless  benefit  by  means  of 
;  continual  additions  to  the  technical  literature  of 
e  piano. 

CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  STUDIES. 

To  choose  those  studies  best  adapted  to  the  use 
the  pupil  is  one  of  the  very  first  duties  of  the 
icher.  His  familiarity  with  the  most  beneficial 
idies  should  equal  that  of  the  physician’s  knowl- 
ge  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  most  impor- 
it  drugs  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  He  should  be  able 
prescribe  studies  with  the  same  accuracy  and 
th  the  same  readiness.  The  doctor  who  is  for- 
r  looking  in  books  for  his  prescriptions  is  rarely 
;  one  with  the  biggest  practice.  The  teacher 
ist  likewise  have  in  his  mind  a  great  number 
.  appropriate  studies  and  must  diagnose  the  pupil’s 
ficulties  so  that  he  can  suggest  the  remedy  at 
re.  Instead  of  experimenting  with  new  etudes 
d  do  not  deviate  materially  from  the  old  stand- 
ls,  it  is  often  wiser  to  stick  to  the  venerable 
ree  C’s”  Clementi,  Cramer,  Czerny.  I  admit  that 
ch  of  Czerny  and  much  of  Cramer  is  unbear- 
y  old-fashioned,  although,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
|  ch  less  of  Clementi,  the  oldest  of  the  technical 
fity  that  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Nevertheless, 
j  im  quite  ready  to  assert  that  there  are  many 
I  etudes  of  these  writers  that  have  never  been 

|  elled  by  the  more  recent  composers.  We  have, 
l  course,  had  invaluable  additions  by  the  more 
\  ^ern  masters,  and  in  many  ways  no  one  of  the 
;  ious  C  s  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  advanced 
i  noforte  compositions  of  to-day,  but  for  the 
i  ndation,  the  most  important  stage  in  the  pian- 
! s  Pr°gress,  that  is  the  stage  between  the  ele- 
i  ntary  musical  training  and  the  advanced  work, 
i,m.enti,  Czerny  and  Cramer  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
jy  ‘^dispensable.  Moreover,  they  promise  to  re- 
Lln  indispensable  for  some  time  to  come.  I  have 
n  continually  impressed  with  the  need  of  such 
ies  in  listening  to  young  pianists.  At  one  time 
!*  P  aying  assures  me  that  the  student’s  scale  play- 
,  wou  d  have  been  benefited  by  copious  doses  of 

i 

1 


markable  technical  work  seems  to  supply. 

THE  THREE  C’S. 

The  teacher,  particularly  the  young  teacher,  should 
realize,  however,  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
Three  C  s  may  easily  disgust,  annoy  and  discour¬ 
age  the  pupil.  Tor  instance,  the  teacher  who  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  pupil  going  religiously  through  all 
the  eighty-four  etudes  by  Cramer  or  all  of  the 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  etudes  of  Clementi  would  be 
making  a  kind  of  criminal  musical  mistake.  If 
pupils  in  general  must  each  be  treated  differently 
according  to  their  individuality,  discrimination  is  no¬ 
where  so  important  as  in  the  selection  of  etudes. 
With  one  pupil,  for  instance,  technical  complica¬ 
tions  may  seem  very  easy,  but  at  the  same  time 
this  pupil  may  have  the  greatest  difficulty  with  some 
apparently  insignificant  artistic  problem.  He  may 
lack  insight,  an  insight  which  the  teacher  must  sup¬ 
ply.  With  such  an  individual  a  very  little  Czerny 
goes  a  great  way.  At  the  same  time  he  may  need 
a  great  deal  of  Heller,  Kirchner,  or  other  writers 
of  their  type.  The  pupil  who  is  particularly  quick 
and  fluent  with  his  runs  but  who  stumbles  over 
every  little  polyphonic  structure  should  also  have 
less  Czerny  and  more  Cramer,  but  in  addition  to 
this  he  should  have  a  great  deal  of  work  with  the 
Bach  Preludes  and  the  Bach  Inventions. 

It  is  a  great  point  in  teaching  the  piano  to  keep 
the  icsthetic  side  and  the  technical  side  in  constant 
balance.  Nothing  can  accomplish  this  so  much  as 
the  proper  selection  of  studies.  A  teacher  who 
makes  any  pupil  go  through  the  entire  six  books  of 
Czerny’s  Art  of  Finger  Dexterity  in  succession,  de¬ 
serves  a  special  punishment.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
prize  for  killing  his  pupil’s  musical  inclinations  for 
artistic  piano  playing.  In  most  cases  it  is  really 
dangerous  to  give  too  many  etudes  of  the  same 
kind  in  succession.  A  constant  variety  of  well 
selected  works  by  different  composers  is  always 
best.  Whenever  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  begin 
tv)  feel  a  grudge  against  etudes  in  general,  the  cause 
is  usually  due  to  overdoses. 

DON’T  OVERTAX  THE  PUPIL. 

I  have  also  noted  another  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  the  teacher  which  is  apt  to  cause  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  use  of  etudes.  This  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  overtax  the  pupil’s  technical  ability.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  perhaps  less  dangerous  to  give  the 
pupil  etudes  that  tax  his  powers  to  the 'utmost  than 
it  is  to  give  him  pieces  beyond  bis  grasp.  But 
while  the  pupil  never  dares  to  doubt  the  value  or 
the  desirability  of  learning  a  standard  '’piece”  he 
may  ask  why  he  should  bother  with  a  mere  etude 
when  his  mechanical  ability  to  play  the  etude  is 
plainly  insufficient  for  the  task.  This  frequently 
leads  to  much  disappointment.  It  points  to  the 
necessity  for  great  judgment  upon  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  estimating  the  technical  requirements  of 
the  pupil. 

All  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  advantages  or  dis¬ 
advantages  of  etudes  in  music  study  are  for  the 
most  part  centered  around  the  name  “etude.”  It 
is,  of  course,  associated  with  the  thought  of  “study” 
and  a  kind  of  innocent  prejudice  may  have  arisen 
against  it  for  this  reason.  Call  the  same  musical 
compositions  something  else  and  the  prejudice  might 
vanish. 


The  problem  of  the  application  of  the  etudes  is 
not  at  all  difficult  or  complicated.  It  might  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  following  maxims:' 

First,  diagnose  the  case  of  the  pupil  so  that  there 
may  be  no  question  in  your  mind  what  the  real 
weakness  is. 

Second,  plan  to  strengthen  the  pupil  mostly  where 
he  is  weakest. 

Third,  it  the  pupil  is  lacking  in  technic  feed  his 
mind  and  muscles  with  the  studies  which  develop 
these. 

Fourth,  if  the  pupil’s  technic  is  finely  developed 
give  him  studies  which  have  the  tendency  to  de¬ 
velop  his  artistic  side. 

Fifth,  under  all  circumstances  let  us  uphold  the 
etude,  whatever  its  name  may  be,  because  without 
this  application  of  mechanical  exercises  to  music  it 
will  be  difficult  to  bridge  the  distance  from  the 
keyboard  to  the  art  of  interpretation. 

Frequently,  I  have  heard  a  pupil  say,  “I  like 
the  etudes  best  of  all.”  That  pupil  is  invariably 
a  promising  pupil. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  MUSICAL  EAR. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutcheson,  in  an  article  on  “How  We 
Grow  Deaf”  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  discusses 
the  musical  ear,  or  rather  that  part  of  the  ear  which 
has  to  do  with  the  reception  of  musical  sounds,  in 
his  usual  elucidating  and  fascinating  manner.  He 
says: 

“This  internal  ear  is  vastly  more  complicated;  but, 
as  it  luckily  seldom  becomes  diseased — and  when  it 
does  we  do  not  know  what  under  Heaven  to  do  for 
it  and  have  no  remedy  that  will  reach  it — its  makeup 
is  of  little  practical  importance.  We  may  here  dis¬ 
miss  it  with  the  statement  that  it  consists  of  a 
singular  little  keyboard  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  coiled  up  like  a  snail  shell — cochlea — made  up 
of  tiny  rods  laid  side  by  side,  not  unlike  the  keys 
of  a  pianoforte. 

“The  delicacy  and  elaborate  perfection  of  the  whole 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  its  inch-and- 
a-quarter  length  there  are  five  thousand  separate 
rods  or  keys.  Each  of  these  keys  is  believed — 
though  this  is  largely  hypothesis — to  vibrate  in 
response  to  some  tone  or  shade  of  tone  that  can  be 
heard  by  the  human  ear,  and  their  vibrations  are 
conducted  to  the  tiny  twigs  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  run  along  the  under  side  of  the  keyboard  and 
then  unite  into  a  small  twisted  cable,  to  pass  to  the 
brain. 

‘Each  key  is  supposed  to  pick  out  its  particular 
note  by  vibrating  in  response  to  it,  much  as  the 
receiving  apparatus  of  a  wireless  telegraph  responds 
to  or  catches  the  particular  vibration  to  which  it  ia 
tuned.  It  is  probable  that  here  is  the  site  of  those 
extraordinary  differences  in  tone  perception  that 
exist  between  us,  ranging  from  the  born  musical 
ear,  with  its  delicate  appreciation  of  the  subtlest 
harmonies,  down  to  inability  to  distinguish  Old 
Hundred  from  Yankee  Doodle. 

Not  a  little  of  the  painful  and  laborious  process 
known  as  ‘musical  training’ — laborious  for  the  pupil 
and  painful  for  the  neighbors — consists  in  limbering 
up  and  drilling  the  keys  of  this  internal  piano. 

1  hey  are  taught  to  work  separately  from  one  an¬ 
other,  so  that  the  slightest  deviation  in  tone,  known 
as  flatting  or  sharping,  can  be  accurately  dis¬ 
tinguished;  and  also  they  may  be  given  such  simple 
and  rudimentary  training  in  arithmetic  as  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  recognize  when  any  note  is  struck 
which  has  two,  three  or  five  times  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  their  own  particular  note,  and  to 
respond  promptly  thereto.  This  response  to  simple 
multiples  or  vulgar  fractions  of  their  own  tone 
forms  the  basis  of  what  we  call  harmony.” 


Bizet’s  love  of  liberty,  uncouth  though  it  might  have 
been,  was  open  to  the  light  of  day;  loyal  and  sincere, 
he  hid  neither  his  likes  nor  his  dislikes.  This  frank¬ 
ness  is  a  trait  which  we  both  possessed  in  common. 
In  everything  else  we  differed  totally;  he  seeking,  be¬ 
fore  all  things,  passion  and  life;  I,  running  after  the 
chimera  of  purity  in  style  and  perfection  of  form. 
Our  discussions  were  endless,  and  they  had  a  vivacity 
and  charm  which  I  have  never  experienced  since.  .  . 

.  Ah!  how  guilty  they  are,  those  who  by  their  Im 
tility  and  indifference  (to  Bizet)  have  deprived  u» 
of  five  or  six  masterpieces  which  might  have  main¬ 
tained  the  glory  of  the  French  school  \—Saint-Sa<  a 
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[1  new  series  of  short  articles  in  which  the  famous 
mythological  characters,  referred  to  in  literature,  will  be 
entertainingly  described .] 


Nowhere  in  th*e  Aegean  Sea  is  there  a  fairer  spot 
than  the  island  of  Lesbos,  an  “am'rous,  od’rous 
isle  of  violets,”  where  clustering  purple  grapes 
bloom  with  such  luxuriance  that  “leaving  the  over¬ 
burdened  vine-polls,  they  spread  trailing  to  the 
ground.”  Here,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago,  lived  Sappho,  the  sweetest  of  singers. 

Great  men  delighted  to  talk  with  her,  for  she 
was  a  poet  and  philosopher  as  well  as  a  musician. 
Many  have  described  her,  including  Socrates  him¬ 
self,  and  we  can  easily  picture  her,  therefore,  as 
a  slight,  passionate  figure,  dressed  in  a  long,  white, 
sleeveless  robe  with  golden  clasps  at  the  shoulders, 
and  gathered  in  at  the  waist  with  a  gaily  colored 
belt.  A  heavy  mass  of  black  hair, 
fastened  with  a  gold  frontlet,  or  may¬ 
be  a  simple  band  of  ribbon,  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  dark  coils  at  the  back  of 
her  head. 

Sappho,  like  St.  Cecilia,  has  be¬ 
come  a  legendary  figure,  and  much 
has  been  attributed  to  her  that  is 
false.  Though  she  is  chiefly  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  poetess  of  rare  genius, 
she  was  well  trained  as  a  musician. 

Her  voice  was  a  rich  contralto,  and 
was  well  under  control,  as  she  was 
able  to  perform  all  the  embellish¬ 
ments  with  which  the  Greeks  en¬ 
riched  their  music.  She  also  played 
on  the  lyre,  a  seven  stringed  harp 
used  chiefly  for  accompaniments.  By 
altering  the  position  of  the  bridge, 
she  discovered  that  a  note  with  its 
octave  could  be  produced,  and  in  this 
way  increased  the  range  of  the  in¬ 
strument  to  fourteen  notes,  and  im¬ 
proved  its  resonance.  She  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  plectrum,  a  quill 
or  piece  of  ivory  used  to  pluck  the 
strings,  similar  to  that  used  with  the 
modern  mandolin.  The  invention  of 
the  Mixolydian  Mode,  a  softer  and 
more  tender  scale  sequence  than 
others  then  in  vogue,  is  also  attri¬ 
buted  to  her. 

The  daughters  of  many  gifted 
people  came  to  her  to  study  itnder 
her  care  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
song.  They  formed,  as  one  writer  says,  “as  strange 
a  coterie  as  ever  existed  in  the  vision  of  a  phil¬ 
osopher,  or  the  dreams  of  a  poet.”  They  dwelt 
together  in  seclusion  and  held  all  their  properties 
in  common.  Sappho  inspired  the  greatest  affec¬ 
tion  among  her  followers,  often  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  their  parents  desired.  But  Sappho  fas¬ 
cinated  all  alike,  men  and  women,  and  mostly 
went  her  wilful  way  without  hindrance.  Most  re¬ 
markable  of  all  was  her  refusal,  and  that  of  her 
followers,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  tyrant, 
Man.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very  indifferent 
to  the  opposite  sex,  but  for  this,  according  to 
the  legend,  she  paid  dearly. 

Nearby  where  Sappho  dwelt,  was  a  river,  where 
Phaon,  an  old  and  wrinkled  ferryman,  plied  his 
trade.  One  day  a  marvelously  beautiful  woman 
crossed  in  his  boat.  She  was  unable  to  pay  his 
toll  in  cash,  but  offered  him  instead  a  box  of 
precious  ointment.  Phaon  applied  the  ointment 
to  his  face,  and  immediately  his  wrinkles  left  him, 
and  he  became  “the  most  beautiful  youth  that  ever 
the  sun  of  Lesbos  shone  upon.” 

The  event  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  even 
Saopho  was  stirred  with  curiosity.  She  went  to 
see  him,  and  immediately  became  passionately  in 
love  with  him.  All  the  women  of  the  island  were 
at  his  feet,  however,  and  Phaon  would  have  nothing 
i  with  her.  Hopelessly  she  bewailed  her  fate, 
-t  she  decided  ,  to  take  the  only  course  left, 
-g  the  cliffs  bordering  on  the  sea  was  one 


named  Leucate.  It  was  said  that  all  who  desired 
success  in  love  could  win  it  if  they  had  the  courage 
to  leap  from  Leucate  to  the  sea.  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  the  goddess  of  all  true  lovers,  would 
uphold  all  who  trusted  in  her.  To  this  cliff  came 
Sappho  privily.  She  laid  her  seven-stringed  lyre 
on  the  rocks  beside  her,  and  calling  on  Aphrodite 
for  aid,  sprang  downward  to  the  sea.  But  alas! 
Too  long  had  she  flouted  Eros!  Her  prayer  was 
unanswered,  and  the  white-topped  waves  enfolded 
her  beautiful  body  and  clinging  black  hair,  and 
her  music  was  hushed  for  ever,  save  when  the  .little 
breezes  which  played  about  the  summit  of  Leucate, 
smote  the  strings  of  her  harp. 


PARAGRAPH  PICTURES  OF  COMPOSERS. 

Verdi’s  first  compositon  earned  for  him  a  thrashing. 
He  struck  a  chord.  It  pleased  him.  He  attempted  to 
strike  it  again  and  failed.  Thereupon  he  lost  his  temper 
and  began  thumping  upon  the  piano.  Verdi’s  father 
promptly  punished  him  with  a  whipping. 

Gounod  was  remarkably  precocious  as  a  child,  and 
possessed  an  astonishing  power  of  analyzing  musical 
sounds.  At  the  age  of  two,  in  the  gardens  of  Passy, 
where  he  was  taken  for  an  exercise,  he  would  say, 
“That  dog  barks  in  Sol.”  He  was  also  conscious  almost 
as  a  baby  of  the  mournful  quality  of  the  interval  of  a 


SAPPHO  AND  PHAON. 

minor  third.  “Oh,”  he.  exclaimed  one  day,  “That 
woman  cries  out  a  Do  that  weeps.”  The  woman, 
a  street  vendor,  was  hawking  her  cabbages  and  carrots 
on  the  interval  formed  by  the  notes  C  and  E  flat. 
Saitit-Saens,  the  composer  of  Samson  et  Delila,  was 
also  very  quick  in  musical  perception  as  a  child.  Once 
when  a  very  lame  person  visited  the  house,  Saint- 
Saens,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  remarked,  “How 
funny!  That  gentleman  makes  a  dotted  eighth  note 
as  he  walks.” 

Haydn  as  a  boy  was  engaged  by  the  organist  of 
Vienna  cathedral.  As  long  as  his  voice  lasted,  he  was 
fairly  well  cared  for,  but  after  his  voice  broke,  the  out¬ 
look  was  less  attractive,  and  one  night  he  was  turned 
out  into  the  street  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  Aftef 
spending  the  night  in  the  street,  a  poor  musician  named 
Spangler  discovered  him  and  took  pity  on  him,  offering 
a  “home.”  The  home  consisted  of  a  share  of  a  garret 
already  occupied  by  Spangler’s  wife  and  children  on 
the  fifth  floor.  A  miserable  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a 
crazy  old  harpischord  were  all  the  furniture.  After 
Haydn  became  prosperous,  he  rewarded  his  old  friend 
by  finding  a  place  for  him  as  a  singer  in  the  chapel 
of  Prince  Esterhazy. 


Do  not  pity  the  poor  organ-grinder  too  much. 
Charles  Booth,  of  Salvation  Army  fame,  asserts  in  his 
work.  The  life  and  Labor  of  the  People  of  London, 
that  the  organ-grinders  who  cheer  the  honest  Cockney 
through  his  weary  round  of  toil  earn  from  80  cents  to 
$5  a  day. 


TO  MEMORIZE  OR  NOT  TO  MEMORIZE 


BY  LOUIS  STILLMAN. 


Emotional  expression  is  only  possible  when  it 
backed  up  by  emotional  sensibility.  Musical  sen 
bility  depends  upon  the  ear.  Yet  the  ear,  1 

all  other  senses,  may  become  so  accustomed 
an  impression,  or  series  of  impressions,  that  1 
effect  is.  lost  completely.  A  period  of  compl 

rest  is  needed  before  the  musical  sensibilities  ; 
again  affected  by  similar  impressions.  Not  so  long  ; 
a  famous  pianist  was  heard  to  remark,  “It  require 
million  repetitions  to  play  a  composition  in  pul 
from  memory.”  If  this  is  so,  then  “for  the  U 
of  music”  let  us  give  up  indulging  in  these  extrao 
inary  feats.  No  doubt  the  pianist  was  gu 

of  an  exaggeration — perhaps  intentionally  so — 
endless  repetition  of  a  piece  cannot  fail  sooner 
later  to  rob  it  of  its  freshness. 

Liszt  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  indt 

in  this  kind  of  display,  and  no  doubt  his  unus 
mental  qualities  enabled  him  to  do  so  without  mi 
effort.  At  the  same  time  we  must  take  into  c 
sideration  the  kind  of  music  he  presented  to 
audiences.  The  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beetho 
and  Mendelssohn  is  much  easier  to  memorize  than  1 
of  some  of  Liszt’s  contemporaries. 

All  who  love  music  and  the  pi 
as  a  means  of  expressing  it  n 
lament  the  fact  that  the  interpr 
tions  of  the  works  of  the  mas 
given  at  the  average  piano  recital 
far  below  what  they  should  be. 
casionally,  in  a  slow  movement, 
pianist  may  give  himself  up  to 
spirit  of  the  composition,  and  pi 
to  the  thoughtful  listener  that  m 
can  be  something  else  than  a  dis 
of  digital  dexterity.  As  a  rule,  li 
ever,  the  performance  is  devoic 
all  true  feeling,  owing  to  the 
that  the  artist  has  played  the  v 
over  and  over  in  a  frantic  effoi 
memorize  it,  and  has  lost  all  ca 
ity  for  interpreting  the  spirit  of 
music. 

We  ought  to  “take  the  bull  by 
horns”  and  check  the  tendency 
wards  over-developing  our  memi 
at  the  expense  of  what  we  love  i 
— the  music.  Are  we  such  slave 
tradition  that  we  cannot  see 
harm  it  is  doing?  Because  a  mi; 
mind  led  the  way  fifty  years 
when  the  literature  of  the  piano 
not  as  rich  as  it  is  to-day,  musi 
always  follow  in  his  footsteps? 

Why  cannot  we  take  a  lesson  1 
the  organists?  Many  of  them 
weekly  recitals,  with  a  fresh  pro£ 
for  each  occasion.  Consequent 
is  possible  to  hear  a  wide  rang 
Standard  works  from  a  single  artist  during  a  set 
The  average  concert  pianist  has  a  very  limited  r< 
toire,  and  there  is  more  than  one  famous  virtuoso 
relies  on  a  single  program  to  carry  him  througl 
entire  season. 

If  only  we  could  rid  ourselves  of  this  sub: 
ience  to  memory-playing  many  things  would 
possible.  With  the  music  in  front  of  him,  a  ’ 
schooled  technic,  and  well-developed  power  of 
centration,  a  good  concert  pianist  could  offei 
many  new  delights.  New,  interesting  and  va 
programs  could  be  given.  Works  which  have 
become  hackneyed  might  be  heard  once  in  a  w 
Above  all,  we  should  get,  occasionally,  an  eVi 
balanced  performance  in  which  “music”  would 
dominate — not  one  which  was  merely  a  feal 
memory  and  physical  endurance. 


One  of  the  strangest  things  in  human  experi 
is  the  way  in  which  adverse  opinions  go  on  flou 
ing  in  spite  of  the  ferocity  of  their  adherents, 
judge  by  the  manner  in  which  men  pour  ridicule 
contempt  upon  other  people’s  convictions  when 
do  not  coincide  with  their  own,  one  would  think 
the  human  race  would  have  gone  prematurely  to  w 
many  generations  ago  if  views  so  confidently  denou 
had  not  been  extinguished  by  fire  and  sword.  Ye 
conflicting  opinions  go  on  surviving  next  door  to 
another,  and  no  one  seems  one  penny  the  worse. 
tru‘h  is,  vehemence  of  mutual  recrimination  is  r 
very  convincing. — C.  LI.  H.  Parry. 
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THE  ETUDE 


How  Chopin  Played 


As  Told  by  Liszt,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and  Other  Contemporaries 


Compiled  by  DAVID  J.  SANFORD 


je  pianistic  art  of  Chopin  was  in  its  day  so 
lutionary  that  in  many  quarters  he  was  con- 
ly  victimized  by  the  harsh  and  unjust  words  of 
lightened  critics  who  were  never  done  making 
:xhibition  of  their  nescience.  In  fact,  even 
issy  and  Strauss  in  our  own  day  have  not  been 
vigorously  assailed  than  was  Chopin.  Here 
there  arose  men  with  real  artistic  vision  who 
1  discriminate  the  difference  between  the  man 
destroys  conventionalities  for  new  principle  of 


CHOPIN  PLAYING. 


|  autiful  Monument  in  one  of  the  Public  Parks  of  Paris. 

j. 

|  ty  and  one  who  merely  fails  to  obey  canons  of 
j  taste  because  of  indolence.  Among  those  who 
1  measure  the  remarkable  genius  of  Chopin  were 
,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  Chopin’s  art 
methods  are  the  most  individual  of  all  the  com- 
rs.  To  play  his  compositions  properly  one 
Id  know  something  of  the  methods  he  employed 
laying.  Although  words  are  poor  tools  with 
I  h  to  depict  any  form  of  musical  interpretation, 

|  ollowing  will  be  very  profitable  to  students  who 
i  themselves  upon  going  a  little  deeper  than  the 
I  ce. 


j  LISZT  ON  CHOPIN’S  ART. 

J  his  Life  of  Chopin,  written  originally  in  French, 
iz  Liszt  has  given  some  valuable  hints  upon 
|  'in’s  interpretative  skill.  The  following  is  a 
i  what  free  but  at  the  same  time  authentic 
|  cription  of  some  of  these  thoughts.  Liszt’s 
ch  is  so  evanescent  that  literal  translation  be- 
ij'S  very  difficult. 

,  'le  ynost  eminent  minds  in  Paris  frequently  met 
(/ nopin’s  salon.  Chopin  possessed  the  innate  grace 
j  Polish  welcome,  by  which  the  host  is  not  only 
M  to  fulfil  the  common  laws  of  hospitality  but 


is  obliged  to  relinquish  all  thought  of  himself,*  to 
devote  all  his  powers  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of 
his  guests.  He  knew  how  to  place  his  visitors  at 
once  at  ease,  making  them  masters  of  everything 
and  placing  everything  at  their  disposal.  His  apart¬ 
ment  was  only  lighted  by  some  wax  candles,  grouped 
around  one  of  Pleyel’s  pianos,  which  he  particularly 
liked  for  their  slightly  veiled,  yet  silvery  sonorous¬ 
ness  and  easy  touch,  permitting  hint  to  elicit  tones 
which  one  might  think  proceeded  from  one  of  those 
harmonicas  of  which  romantic  Germany  has  pre¬ 
served  the  monopoly  and  which  were  so  ingeniously 
constructed  by  its  ancient  masters,  by  the  union  of 
crystal  and  water.  As  the  corners  of  the  room  were 
left  in  obscurity  all  idea  of  limit  was  lost,  so  that 
there  seemed  no  boundary  save  the  darkness  of 
space.  Some  tall  piece  of  furniture,  with  its  white 
cover,  would  reveal  itself  in  the  dim  light  in  indis¬ 
tinct  form,  raising  itself  like  a  specter  to  listen  to 
the  sounds  which  evoked  it.  The  light  concentrated 
around  the  piano,  and  falling  on  the  floor  glided  on 
like  a  spreading  wave  until  it  mingled  with  the 
broken  flashes  from  the  fire,  from  which  colored 
plumes  rose  and  fell  like  fitful  gnomes,  attracted 
there  by  mystic  incantations  in  their  own  tongue. 
Several  men  of  brilliant  renown  were  grouped  in 
the  luminous  zone  immediately  around  the  piano. 

A  MEMORABLE  GROUP. 

Heine,  saddest  of  humorists,  listened  with  the 
interest  of  a  fellow  countryman  to  the  narrations 
made  him  by  Chopin.  At  a  glance,  a  word,  a  tone, 
Chopin  and  Heine  understood  each  other.  The 
musician  replied  to  the  questions  murmured  in  his 
ear  by  the  poet,  giving  in  tones  the  most  surprising 
revelations.  Buried  in  an  armchair  sat  Madame 
Sand,  curiously  attentive,  gracefully  subdued.  En¬ 
dowed  with  that  rare  faculty  only  given  to  a  few 
elect,  of  recognizing  the  beautiful  under  whatever 
form  of  nature  or  of  art  it  may  assume,  she  listened 
with  the  whole  force  of  her  ardent  genius.  Her 
energetic  personality  and  electric  genius  inspired 
the  frail  and  delicate  organism  with  an  intensity 
which  consumed  him  as  a  wine  too  spirituous  shat¬ 
ters  the  fragile  vase.  Through  his  peculiar  style  of 
performance  Chopin  imparted  this  constant  rocking 
with  the  most  fascinating  effect;  thus  making  the 
melody  undulate  to  and  fro,  like  a  skiff  driven  on 
over  the  bosom  of  tossing  waves.  This  manner  of 
execution,  which  set  the  seal  so  peculiar  upon  his 
own  style  of  playing,  was  at  first  indicated  by  the 
tempo  rubato  affixed  to  his  writings.  This  is  a  tempo 
agitated,  broken,  interrupted;  a  movement  flexible, 
yet  at  the  same  time  abrupt,  languishing  and  vas- 
cillating  as  the  flame  under  the  fluctuating  breath 
by  which  it  was  agitated.  In  his  later  produc¬ 
tions  we  no  longer  find  this  mark.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  performer  understood  them  he 
would  divine  this  rule  of  irregularity.  All  his  com¬ 
positions  should  be  played  with  this  accentuated 
swaying  and  balancing.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who 
have  not  frequently  heard  him  play  to  catch  the 
secret  of  their  proper  execution.  He  seemed  de¬ 
sirous  of  imparting  this  style  to  his  numerous  pupils, 
particularly  those  of  his  own  country.  His  country¬ 
men,  or  rather  his  countrywomen,  seized  it  with 
the  facility  with  which  they  understand  everything 
relating  to  poetry  or  feeling;  an  innate,  intuitive 
comprehension  of  his  meaning  aided  them  in  fol¬ 
lowing  all  the  fluctuations  of  his  depths  of  aerial 
and  spiritual  blue.” 

SCHUMANN  DESCRIBES  CHOPIN’S  PLAYING. 

Robert  Schumann  was  one  of  the  keenest  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  art  of  Frederic  Chopin.  He  was 
particularly  moved  by  his  pianoforte  playing.  In 


his  historically  famous  magazine,  the  ‘‘Neue  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Musik,”  he  wrote,  “Imagine  an  aeolian 
harp  possessed  of  all  the  scales,  and  these  made  to 
vibrate  altogether  by  an  artist’s  hand,  with  every 
kind  of  fantastic  embellishment,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  fundamental  bass  note  and  a  softly 
singing  upper  part  were  always  audible,  and  one  has 
a  fairly  good  idea  of  Chopin’s  playing.  No  wonder 
that  one  prefers  those  of  his  pieces  heard  from  him¬ 
self,  and  therefore  let  us  mention,  in  the  first  place, 
the  A  flat  Etude— more  a  poem  than  a  study.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  he  allows  all 
the  small  notes  to  be  distinctly  heard;  one  was 
aware,  rather,  of  the  undulation  of  the  A  flat  major 
chord,  strengthened  afresh  here  and  there  by  the 
use  of  the  pedal,  but  one  was  always'  sensible 
through  the  harmonies  of  the  wonderful  melody  of 
the  big  notes,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  piece  a 
tenor  part  was  heard  distinctly  from  the  chords. 
When  the  piece  terminated  one  felt  as  though,  but 
half  awake,  one  would  like  to  seize  a  beautiful 
picture  seen  in  a  dream.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
much  and  praise  was  unutterable.  He  went  on  to 
the  second  in  the  book  in  F  minor,  another  which 
leaves  an  unforgetable  impression  of  his  originality 
—so  seductive,  so  dreamy,  so  soft — something  like 
the  singing  of  a  child  in  its  sleep.” 

MENDELSSOHN’S  TEMPERED  PRAISE. 

In  1834  Mendelssohn  wrote  the  following  to  his 
mother: 

“As  a  pianist  Chopin  is  now  one  of  the  very  first 
of  all.  He  produces  new  effects  like  Paganini  on 
his  violin,  and  accomplishes  wonderful  passages, 
such  as  no  one  could  formerly  have  thought 
practicable.  Hiller,  too,  is  an  admirable  player — 
vigorous  and  yet  playful.  Both,  however,  rather 
toil  in  the  Parisian  spasmodic  and  impassioned  style, 
too  often  losing  sight  of  time  and  sobriety  and  of 
true  music.  I,  again,  do  perhaps  too  little;  thus  we 
all  three  mutually  learn  something  and  improve 
each  other,  while  I  feel  rather  like  a  schoolmaster, 
and  they  a  little  like  mirliflores  or  incroyables.” 

Later  Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  family: 

“Chopin  has  enchanted  me  afresh.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  thoroughly  original  in  his  pianoforte  play¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  so  masterly,  that  he  may 
be  called  a  most  perfect  virtuoso.” 

The  poet  Heine,  who  was  devoted  to  Chopin, 
made  a  rather  odd  appreciation  of  his  position  in 
the  pianistic  world.  He  called  “Thalberg  a  king, 


Liszt  a  prophet,  Chopin  a  poet,  Herz  an  advocate, 
Kalkbrenner  a  minstrel,  Mme.  Pleyel  a  sibyl,  and 
Doehler  a  pianist.” 

Stephen  Heller  said  of  Chopin’s  playing: 

“It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  Chopin’s  small 
hands  expand  and  cover  a  third  of  the  keyboard. 
It  was  like  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  a  serpent 
about  to  swallow  a  rabbit  whole.” 
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[.Vow  ami  then  tee  receive  a  letter  from  some  reader 
which  we  think  deserves  to  he  passed  on  to  the  thousands 
of  Etude  friends  likely  to  he  interested  in  a  similar  manner. 
We  are  always  plod  to  receive  bright,  practical  letters, 
real  letters  not  made  for  the  occasion  hut  marked  by  the 
personal  note  that  makes  correspondence  delightful. — 
Editor  op  The  Etude.] 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  PLAYING. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Etude  : 

In  the  April  (1912)  number  of  The  Etude  I  read 
the  article  written  by  Mr.  Harold  Bauer  with  great 
interest.  This  article  should  be  the  means  of'  mak¬ 
ing  othe'rs  that  read  it  begin  to  think,  as  it  did 
myself.  I  have  sent  you  the  result  of  this  thinking, 
you  can  place  whatever  value  on  these  thoughts 
you  think  they  deserve. 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  his  stating  that 
each  single,  part  or  voice  possesses  its  individuality 
and  when  the  voices  are  played  together  neither  of 
the  voices  should  lose  its  individuality,  hut  united 
make  a  complete  ensemble.  He  does  not  give  any 
advice  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  can  he  ac¬ 
complished,  but  suggests  that  we  should  listen  to 
other  instruments  playing  together.  This,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  enable  anybody  to  do  it  on  the  piano. 
I  admit  it  is  very  valuable  to  listen  to  a  string 
quartette,  because  you  have  each  voice  played  by 
four  different  individuals,  and  even  then  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  an  ensemble  equal  to  that  which 
should  he  possible  with  a  single  individual  con¬ 
trolling  all  of  the  voices.  This  could  only  be  done 
on  one  instrument,  the  piano,  and  the  individual  per¬ 
former  must  possess  the  means  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  control  the  individuality  of  each  voice 
separately  and  still  when  combined  will  be  a  per¬ 
fect  unit.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  is 
possible,  and  that  is  by  the  application  of  scientific 
management  to  all  parts  of  the  human  mechanism 
evolved;  if  this  be  in  his  possession  the  pianist 
would  he  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements  de¬ 
manded  by  the  composition  to  make  it  intelligent. 

The  piano  cannot  give  the  tone  color  of  the 
violin,  viola  or  ’cello.  The  piano  possesses  tone 
qualities  individually  belonging  to  itself;  the  pianist 
should  be  capable  of  producing  in  each  single  voice 
all  discriminations  of  tone  demanded  equal  to  that 
of  each  of  the  players  with  their  different  instru¬ 
ments,  and  when  all  the  voices  are  combined  each 
should  possess  its  own  individuality  and  together 
make  a  complete  ensemble  satisfactory  to  the  con¬ 
scious  brain. 

To  me  there  is  no  single  musical  instrument  equal 
to  the  piano  in  its  completeness  or  on  which  one 
is  able  to  give  as  satisfactory  a  rendition  of  a 
polyphonic  composition.  I  have  expressed  these 
thoughts  for  consideration  to  all  interested  in  art. 
1  have  had  the  opportunity  during  the  last  few 
months  of  listening  to  many  pianists  occupying  ex¬ 
alted  positions  in  the  pianistic  world,  and  they 
seemed  to  imagine  they  were  producing  great  tone, 
hut  to  me  it  represented  nothing  more  than  noise, 
and  not  tone.  The  piano  has  tone  that  is  beautiful 
within  itself  if  you  possess  the  means  by  which  it 
can  be  produced.  The  piano  does  not  need  to  be 
thrashed  for  it  to  give  out  all  the  tone  it  possesses. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  tone  and  noise. 

Respectfully, 

Joseph  H.  Gittings. 


JUSTICE  FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Etude: 

In  an  old  issue  of  The  Etudf.  (March,  1909)  I  find 
that  you  have  discussed  the  handicaps  which  come  to 
high  school  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of 
music.  It  is  true  that  the  average  student  regards 
music  as  a  secondary  feature  of  her  education,  but 
there  are  others  with  marked  musical  talent  who 
intend  to  specialize  music  later.  For  these  a  general 
cultural  development  is  necessary  as  a  background  for 
their  musical  studies.  No  ambitious  music  student  can 
-d  a  hiatus  of  four  years  in  her  lessons,  yet  few 


girls  have  strength  for  any  considerable  amount  of 
practice  when  the  school  day  is  ended. 

You  suggest  the  only  practical  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Let  the  music  student  who  desires  to  finish  high 
school  be  given  credits,  upon  her  music  teacher’s  report 
and  recommendation,  for  the  musical  work  which  she 
performs  during  her  high  school  years,  just  as  she 
would  he  given  credits  for  any  study  included  in  the 
school  curriculum. 

Nor  is  this  the  Utopian  dream  that  one  might  consider 
it.  In  this  small  Oregon  town  our  progressive  superin¬ 
tendent  has  adopted  the  idea.  The  first  of  my  pupils  to 
benefit  by  this  liberal  educational  theory  graduated 
from  school  a  year  ago,  receiving  six  credits  for  her 
music  to  complete  the  total  number  required  by  the 
school  hoard.  Early  last  April  she  gave  a  recital 
involving  considerable  taste  and  some  virtuosity,  which 
she  could  not  have  acquired  in  this  time  had  she  been 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  usual  rigid  requirements  of 
a  high  school. 

A  difficulty  which  must  arise  in  regard  to  the  artistic 
value  of  any  student’s  musical  work  can  at  present  only 
he  safeguarded  by  the- discretion  of  the  superintendent. 
Ultimately  this  will  he  met  through  the  realization  of 
another  Utopian  dream — the  certificating  of  music 
teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach. 

Frances  Striegel  Burke. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  GUITAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Etude: 

In  regard  to  a  critical  article  in  The  Etude  (May, 
1910),  by  Oscar  Hatch  Hawley,  in  which  he  says  “Per¬ 
sonally,  •the  writer  does  not  believe  in  having  very 
much  to  do  with  young  people  who  want  to  learn 
the  banjo  or  mandolin  or  guitar,”  I  wish  to  put  in  a 
plea  for  the  guitar,  and  state  a  few  facts  in  regard 
to  the  attitude  the  masters  of  music  took  toward  the 
guitar. 

Mauro  Giuliani,  the  most  renowned  of  Italian 
guitarists,  and  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  ’greatest, 
guitar  virtuoso  the  world  has  ever  known,  was  born 
in  Bologna,  Italy,  about  1780,  and  lived  in  Vienna 
from  1807  to  1821.  "In  Vienna,  Giuliani  met  and 
formed  a  warm  attachment  with  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  musicians  of  the  city,  who  held  him  in  highest 
esteem  and  admiration.”  He  was  for  many  years  the 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Johann  N.  Hum¬ 
mel,  Ignaz  Moscheles,  Anton  Diabelli,  J.  Mayseder 
and  Haydn.  ‘‘His  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the 
guitar  was  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  above-mentioned  celebrities,  who  were  not 
only  entranced  by  its  beauty,  under  the  hands  of 
such  a  master,  but  who  seriously  studied  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  severally  composed  and  published  pieces 
for  it.” 

“With  the  assistance  of  Moscheles  and  Hummel, 
Giuliani  commenced  to  compose  duets  for  the  guitar 
and  pianoforte,  and  his  productions  for  these  instru¬ 
ments,  which  were  frequently  performed  publicly  in 
company  with  one  or  other  of  the  artists  mentioned, 
increased  his  popularity  to  a  very  high  degree.  His 
own  skill  and  powerful  execution  upon  the  guitar 
also  brought  the  instrument  most  favorably  to  the 
notice  of  Beethoven  and  Spohr.  Giuliani  was 
regarded  with  distinguished  favor  by  them.”  Hum¬ 
mel  specially  composed  his  Op.  62,  Op.  63  and  Op.  66, 
which  are  grand  serenades  for  piano,  guitar,  violin,  flute 
and  ’cello,  or,  instead  of  the  two  latter  instruments, 
clarionet  and  bassoon;  also,  his  Op.  74,  "The  Senti¬ 
nel  of  Choron,”  for  voice,  with  accompaniments  of 
piano,  guitar,  violin  and  ’cello,  which  were  played 
in  all  the  important  cities  of  Germany,  with  the 
above-mentioned  artists. 

Beethoven  said  of  the  guitar:  “The  guitar  is  a 
miniature  orchestra  in  itself.” — “I  love  the  guitar  for 
its  harmony,  and  it  is  my  constant  companion  in 
my  travels.” 

Berlioz  played  the  guitar.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  instrument,  except  the  flute,  ‘Berlioz  did  play. 
Bach,  Haydn,  Schubert,  Weber,  played  the  guitar. 
Paganini,  the  greatest  of  violinists,  was  a  wonderful 
performer  on  the  guitar  as  well,  and  all,  except  two 
of  his  compositions  which  are  authentic  and  published 
during  his  lifetime,  had  parts  for  the  guitar.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  he  composed  his  airs  first  for 
guitar  afterward  transcribing  them  for  the  violin  to 
suit  his  fancy. 

Friends  of  Weber  have  said  that  they  heard  every 
air  from  “Der  Freisclmtz”  emerge  from  his  guitar 
while  he  was  engaged  in  composing  that  work. 

Rossini  has  a  part  for  guitar  in  the  score  of  “The 
Barber  of  Seville.” 

Ethel  Lucretia  Oi.cott. 
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SCALES  IN  DOUBLE  THIRDS 
to  be  sadly  neglected  by  many  tea 
It  was  my  good  luck  to  “see  th 
them”  at  an  early  stage  in  profes 
career.  I  mean  just  what  I  say- 
through  them” — for  there  seems 
a  kind  of  knack  in  getting  them. 

I  performed  this  experiment  with 
tain  pupil.  There  was  a  piece  at 
he  balked  for  weeks.  Finally  I  ca 
the  conclusion  that  his  muscles  we 
strong  enough  and  elastic  enough  t 
it.  In  other  words,  his  hand  w< 
powerful  enough  or  stretched  enoi 
play  the  piece.  I  gave  him  double 
scales  for  a  few  weeks  and  he  wa 
to  execute  the  most  difficult  pa 
with  ease. 

Retired  Teac 

WHENEVER  I  SELECTED  A  I 
for  a  pupil  I  invariably  did  the  th 
in  advance  so  that  there  was  no  tir 
in  fumbling  over  catalogues  durii 
lesson  period.  AJ  the  same  time  I 
up  my  mind  what  the  piece  to 
would  be,  so  that  I  really  selecte 
pieces  at  one  time.  I  found  this  a 
better  plan  than  “having  a  run 
piece,”  as  some  teachers  do  whei 
give  the  same  piece  running  to  a 
pupils. 

Etude  Admi 

ONE  OF  MY  PUPILS  never  seer 
take  any  interest  in  her  work, 
making  many  investigations,  I  disci 
that  nearly  every  member  of  her 
circle  had  taken  it  upon  themseh 
assure  the  girl  that  she  had  no  n 
talent  and  was  also  too  lazy  to  pr 
They  did  this  I  was  told  to  “ke< 
from  getting  conceited.”  I  remen 
the  old  saying  about  giving  a  dog 
name.  I  persuaded  the  pupil’s  relati 
change  their  attitude  and  give  th 
some  positive  help.  She  improved 
that  time  on. 

X.  ^ 


I  AM  TOLD  that  if  actors  do  not 
cise  the  muscles  of  their  faces  dail; 
become  hard  and  refuse  to  make  the 
what  exaggerated  changes  which  ar 
essary  to  make  their  facial  expre 
conspicuous  on  the  stage.  Conseq 
they  exercise  their  facial  muscles  in 
nary  conversation.  Later  I  found 
great  many  players  were  accustorr 
exercising  the  muscles  of  the  hanc 
when  they  were  not  practicing.  T1 
they  would  exercise  them  in  an 
spicuous  manner  when  riding  on 
walking  in  the  street  or  reading  a 
A  few  days  convinced  me  that  thi 
most  beneficial  kind  of  auxiliary  pr 

A  M  AT 


Exaggerate  FOR  A  LONG  TIME  I  wonderei 

Accents  tlle  Playiri8'  of  many  °f  ™y  PUP‘,S 
rhythmic  character.  Then  I  decide' 
it  was  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  ace 
tion.  I  tried  a  plan  of  having  my 
exaggerate  all  the  accents.  At  firs 
was  disappointing,  as  it  made  their 
ing  “humpy”  or  irregular.  Grac 
however,  the  exaggerations  became 
dued,  and  a  nice  sense  of  accentuatn 
mained.  The  flabbiness  and  lack 
kind  of  “musical  vertebrae,”  whicl 
been  noted  before,  disappeared. 


THE  ETUDE 


iron's  Note. — The  following  article-interview  was  re- 
from  an  American  music  student  abroad  and  presents 
very  interesting  phases  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
s  pianist,  composer,  teacher,  Leschetizky.  The  ue- 
nying  illustration  is  from  a  postal  sent  to  The 
by  Leschetlzky  in  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
nd  copy  of  the  well-known  Etude  feature.  The  Gal- 
if  Eminent  Musicians ,  containing  the  master's  por- 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  i’rof.  Letschetizay  hat 
aeen  an  admirer  and  supporter  of  The  Etude.  The 
e  is  the  latest  portrait  of  the  famous  teacher.] 

,'Upying  a  unique  position  in  the  musical  world 
jh  having  known  Rubinstein,  Liszt,  Chopin, 
ns,  Czerny,  Henselt,  Johann  Strauss,  Ole  Bull, 
im  and  many  other  great  musicians  who  have 
1  on,  and  at  the  same  time  having  acquired  the 
dtion  as  the  teacher  of  more  celebrated  pianists 
any  other  living  master,  one  cannot  help  surround- 
’rofessor  Leschetizky  with  a  kind  of  nebulae  of 
ity  which  one  usually  pictures  around  the  im- 
1.1  masters  of  the  past.  Nevertheless,  I  found  Pro- 
■  Leschetizky  on  the  day  of  this  particular  inter- 
as  alert  mentally  and  physically  as  a  man  of 
or  one-half  of  the  age  of  the  venerable  teacher, 
comfortable  villa  in  the  beautiful  cottage  dis- 
bf  \ienna  is  crowded  with  mementos,  souvenirs 
ifts  received  during  his  brilliant  career  as  a  con- 
layer,  director,  composer  and  teacher.  Many  are 
graphs  of  men  and  women  famous  both  in  litera- 
and  in  art,  each  portrait  inscribed  with  warm 
of  appreciation  of  Leschetizky  as  a  friend,  a 
i  or  as  a  teacher. 

entire  life  has  been  one  of  interesting  events, 

5  he  recounts  it  these  events  take  on  a  new  and 
-sque  importance.  Born  at  Lancut  in  Austrian 

l,  June  22,  1830,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
it  up  under  the  direction  of  a  father  who  was 

the  leading  teachers  of  Vienna.  Czerny,  whose 
an  pupil,  Franz  Liszt,  had  already  attracted  wide 
on,  was  the  great  master  of  the  Austrian  Capi- 
d  naturally  the  young  Leschetizky  came  under 
'traction.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  completed 
udies  with  Czerny,  but  he  continued  to  spend 
inday  afternoons  at  the  master’s  home  playing 

m.  Czerny  had  been  a  pupil  of  Beethoven,  and 
i  was  more  familiar  with  the  compositions  of  the 
musical  giant  who  died  three  years  before  the 
of  Leschetizky.  Czerny  was  greatly  interested 
manner  in  which  Leschetizky  played  Beethoven, 
is  said  that  the  youth  was  then  recognized  as  a 
nterpreter  of  Beethoven.  The  boy  was  very 
)f  the  works  of  Schumann  and  even  dared  to 
lem  for  Czerny,  despite  the  fact  that  the  famous 
r  had  said  that  they  were  “the  works  of  a 
nte,”  and  had  declared  the  Carnaval  lacking  in 
In  the  end,  however,  Czerny  tolerated  his  pupil’s 
)r  the  Saxon  tone-poet,  and  even  seemed  pleased 
ome  of  the  Schumann  pieces. 

m  Sechter.  the  well-known  theorist,  was  Lesche- 
i  teacher  in  composition.  Sechter  deplored  the 
j  at  his  pupil  seemed  to  have  no  talent  for  church 
,  and  with  some  reluctance  advised  him  to  devote 
1 1e  to  writing  comic  operas.  This  was  the  same 
[ r  who  condescended  to  say  that  Wagner’s 
j  1  mi d  Isolde  was  good. 

i 

LESCHETIZKY  AND  RUBINSTEIN, 
r  several  successful  tours  as  a  pianist,  Lesche- 
^ettled  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1852,  and  remained 
j  nearly  twenty-seven  years.  His  natural  versa- 
[/vas  of  great  assistance  to  him,  for  he  not  only 
t  kano  recitals,  but  also  taught,  acted  as  con- 
t  ster  for  the  court,  and  directed  operas.  Patti, 
he  and  many  other  famous  singers  of  the 
•ang  under  his  magic  baton.  It  was  in  this 
|  al  manner  that  he  learned  the  art  of  instrumenta- 
i 

i 


tion.  Associated  with  Rubinstein,  Julius  Schulhoff 
and  Haberbier,  he  founded  the  conservatory  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  and  Rubinstein  lived  together  and 
were  the  best  of  comrades.  It  was  pathetic  to  note 
Leschetizky ’s  expression  of  loneliness  as  he  said  :  “Ah, 
Rubinstein!  He  and  I  knew  each  other.  Since  his 
death  there  has  been  no  one  to  take  his  place.  In  a 
world  full  of  people  I  still  feel  isolated  when  I 
think  of  his  companionship.”  Then  Leschetizky  re¬ 
lated  an  anecdote  of  Rubinstein  which  illustrates  the 
delightful  gallantry  in  compliment  which  always  exists 
between  famous  artists. 


leschetizky’s  latest  portrait  and  autograph. 


“Rubinstein  had  once  arranged  to  play  the  Bee¬ 
thoven  E  flat  Major  Concerto.  I  realized  that  it  would 
be  a  great  treat,  but  I  was  also  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  I  was  suffering  so  terribly  from  an  attack 
of  gout  that  I  could  hardly  leave  my  bed.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  was  too  great,  however,  and  I  managed  in  some 
way  to  get  to  the  concert  hall.  At  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
cert  I  went  up  to  congratulate  Rubinstein.  He  knew 
how  seriously  ill  I  had  been  and  seemed  surprised 
at  my  being  present.  I  told  him  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  go  any  distance  to  hear  him  play.  He  answered 
by  saying,  ‘Not  when  I  have  played  as  I  have  to-day — 
like  a  swine.’  I  replied,  ‘But  when  you  play  like  a 
swine,  it  is  better  than  the  best  efforts  of  any  other 
pianist.’” 

“The  last  time  that  Rubinstein  visited  Vienna,  a 
soiree  was  arranged  for  which  tickets  were  issued. 
Everyone  seemed  glad  to  pay  four  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  immortal  Russian  virtuoso 
play.  A  great  many  of  my  pupils  were  there  and 
among  the  well-known  musicians  who  attended  were 
Rosenthal,  Wilhelmi,  Griinfeld,  and  Briill.  A  bust 
of  Rubinstein  was  placed  in  a  prominent  place  in  the 
room  and  almost  buried  in  flowers.  All  of  the  many 
charming  ladies  present  were  dressed  in  white,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole  scene  was  very  beautiful,  so 
beautiful  indeed  that  Rubinstein  himself  was  evidently 
overcome.  In  fact,  he  looked  so  pale  that  T  took  him 
to  my  studio,  brought  him  water,  and  asked  if  he 
well  ill.  ‘Not  ill,  my  dear  colleague,’  he  replied,  ‘only 
scared.’  •  {’Nicht  krank,  nur  angst’).  In  fact,  he  was 
as  naive  in  his  nervousness  as  a  student  at  his  first 
public  appearance.” 

“As  the  evening  went  on,  the  enthusiasm  became 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  Rubinstein  finally  agreed 
to  play  anything  his  hearers  desired  to  listen  to.  He 
was  never  in  a  better  mood.  At  the  end,  the  ex¬ 
cited  musicians  gathered  round  him,  kissed  his  hands, 
embraced  him  or  cheered  as  only  musicians  can  do  on 
such  occasions.  Rubinstein  put  them  all  away  with 
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the  remark  that  if  any  one  of  them  had  played  as 
many  false  notes  as  he  had  played  he  would  not  blame 
me  if  I  threw  the  pupil  out  of  the  window.” 

Leschetizky  was  visibly  affected  by  the  reminiscences 
of  his  dear  friend.  He  remarked  that  he  thought  that 
the  greatest  interpretative  artist  the  world  had  known 
since  the  death  of  Rubinstein  was  possibly  Pablo 
Casals,  the  famous  Spanish  cellist.  Of  pianists  (not 
including  his  own  pupils),  lie  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked  that  Eugen  d  Albert  is  probably  the  greatest, 
although  not  so  warm  as  Rubinstein  or  so  fanciful 
as  Schumann.  He  praises  Emil  Sauer  for  having 
great  fire  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  dynamics. 

LESCHETIZKY  ON  MODERN  COMPOSERS. 

Leschetizky’s  opinions  upon  the  works  of  some  of 
the  modern  composers  are  interesting  as  they  are  those 
of  a  man  thoroughly  abreast  with  the  times,  but  one 
who  has  had  fourscore  years  of  experience.  In 
speaking  of  some  modern  works  he  said : 

"Opinions  upon  all  contemporary  works  must,  of 
course,  be  personal,  and  no  one  should  abide  by  the 
opinions  of  one  man.  I  can  only  say  how  they  seem 
to  me.  1  he  Strauss  Rosenkavlier,  for  instance,  always 
reminds  me  of  the  old  French  proverb  ‘Much  noise 
about  an  omelette.’  When  it  rises  to  its  best  it 
reaches  the  high  comic  opera  standard  set  by  Johann 
Strauss,  but  certainly  goes  no  higher.  Debussy’s 
P  el  leas  and  Mclisande  has  much  poetic  ardor,  but  is 
not  unmarred  by  monotony  and  tediousness.  Because 
a  creator  has  produced  one  beautiful  thing  does  not 
by  any  means  indicate  that  his  other  things  will  be 
beautiful.  Rostand  s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  ex¬ 
tremely  delightful,  but  I  fail  to  see  great  interest  in 
Chanticler.  Max  Bruch  seems  to  me  a  very  great 
composer — greater  than  the  present  generation  realizes. 
Indeed,  he  seems  greater  to  me  than  Richard  Strauss, 
Huber,  Reger  and  others  about  whom  a  great  deal  is 
written  in  these  days.” 

SOME  LESCHETIZKY  TEACHING  IDEAS. 

How  many  times  have  I  been  obliged  to  repudiate 
that  inevitable  word  method!  Every  teacher  has  a 
method,  but  the  good  ones  have  a  method  for  each 
pupil.  Of  course,  the  very  habit  of  thought,  habits 
of  discipline,  habits  of  thoroughness,  etc.,  might  be 
said  to  make  a  method,  but  these  are  things  which 
must  be  developed  in  the  man  himself.  The  teachers 
who  prepare  pupils  for  my  classes  have  a  certain 
routine  which  serves  to  give  the  pupils  a  technical 
foundation.  This  is  a  kind  of  preparatory  method, 
but  can  represent  but  a  fraction  of  the  number  of 
ideas  which  any  teacher  with  a  large  circle  of  pupils 
must  employ.  A  good  foundation  is,  however,  of  the 
very  greatest  importance.” 

“Early  in  my  work  as  a  teacher,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  marvelous  Roman  bridges  that  are  still 
in  use  after  one  or  even  two  thousand  years  of  exis¬ 
tence.  Indeed  it  has  happened  that  the  very  stream  the 
bridge  was  to  have  spanned  has  turned  its  course  so 
that  it  no  longer  exists,  but  leaves  as  a  monument  the 
wonderful  art  of  the  Roman  builders.  The  Roman 
bridges  are  all  curved,  but  the  modern  bridges  are  for 
the  most  part  straight  in  construction.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  renew  them  very  frequently,  but  the  Roman 
bridges  with  their  arches  endure  through  the  ages. 
Experimenting  with  the  hand  I  found  that  under 
most  of  the  conditions  which  govern  piano  playing, 
the  fingers  can  move  with  much  greater  freedom. 
At  the  same  time  the  arch  construction  gives  the  hand 
a  kind  of  strength  it  could  not  otherwise  possess.  It 
seems  obvious  from  this  that  the  high-arched  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hand  is  the  most  desirable.” 

THE  VALUE  OF  QUICK  MOVEMENTS. 

“Another  apparently,  insignificant  incident  led  the 
way  to  another  observation  which  has  a  vital  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  technic  of  piano  playing.  The  key  in  the. 
lock  of  a  large  chest  in  my  room  refused  to  yield  to 
my  best  efforts  to  turn  it.  I  sent  for  a  servant,  and 
a  stupid-looking  peasant  boy  responded.  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed  as  I  knew  that  my  own  hands  were  better 
developed  than  those  of  the  boy’s.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  very  quick  turn  of  the  wrist  moved  the 
key  around  and  the  chest  flew  open.  This  made  clear 
to  me  that  the  sudden  turn  contained  more  power  than 
the  force  applied  slowly  with  all  the  muscles  exerted. 
The  application  of  the  principle  to  piano  playing  was 
very  clear,  and  any  tyro  in  school  may  experiment  in 
such  a  way  that  the  advantage  of  employing  quiV 
movements  upon  occasion  may  be  observed.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  scales  and  nuances.” 

“How  can  one  lay  sufficient  stress  upon  a  proper 
understanding  and  application  of  the  pedal?  It  mu  1  • 
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almost  be  said  that  one-third  of  pianoforte  technic 
lies  under  the  foot.  To  employ  it  in  such  a  way  that 
each  chord  affected  by  it  sounds  clear  and  distinct 
without  including  the  adjoining  chords  unless  they  are 
of  the  same  harmony  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  It  is 
accomplished  in  most  instances  by  pressing  down  the 
damper  pedal  before  the  chord  is  sounded,  and  re¬ 
leasing  it  immediately  afterward  in  a  manner  which 
is  sometime  called  syncopated.  The  zealous  student 
will  experiment  with  the  pedal  continuously  as  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  tonal  effects  come  in  this  way. 

It  is  the  musician’s  palette  upon  which  he  mixes  his 
colors.  It  must  not  be  abused,  however,  and  should 
not  be  employed  to  sustain  tones  which  may  be  better 
sustained  by  the  fingers.  Czerny  used  to  say  that  the 
pedal  was  only  for  dumb  people,  and  claimed  that  he 
could  play  Bach  Fugues  for  the  piano  entirely  without 
the  pedal  and  at  the  same  time  sustain  every  tone." 

STUDENTS  TRY  TO  DO  TOO  MUCH. 

"Students  cover  entirely  too  much  ground  in  their- 
practice  work.  It  is  better  to  take  a  much  smaller 
section  and  practice  on  that  section.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  a  bad  idea  to  take  one-half  of  a  measure  and  play 
that  until  it  is  thoroughly  digested.  Consider  every 
possible  technical  and  artistic  point.  Play  in  exact 
rhythm  and  time.  Then  take  the  second  half  of  that 
measure  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  Follow  this 
with  the  first  half  of  the  next  succeeding  measure  tak¬ 
ing  great  care  that  each  little  section  is  smoothly  joined. 

It  may  take  you  two  or  three  hours  to  go  through  a 
few  pages  in  this  way,  but  in  the  end  you  will  have 
accomplished  more  that  you  could  possibly  have  done 
by  spending  the  same  time  racing  through  different 
pieces.  In  the  end  play  the  piece  as  a  whole  very 
slowly  and  carefully,  endeavoring  to  see  if  any  errors 
have  been  made.  Stumbling  through  a  half  a  dozen 
pieces  for  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  will  never  make 
an  artist.  Better  practice  two  hours  and  practice 
right.” 

"The  middle  finger  of  the  hand  is  possibly  the 
strongest  finger  of  all.  A  note  struck  by  the  middle 
finger  seems  to  result  in  an  intensification  of  the  vi¬ 
brations  of  the  wires  of  the  piano.  It  seems  difficult 
to  produce  a  similar  effect  with  any  other  finger.  The 
thumb  is  the  dumbest  of  all  the  fingers  as  it  so  short, 
weak  and  fleshy.  Great  ca.re  must  be  taken  to  develop 
the  index  finger  as  it  is  none  too  strong  and  is  so  con¬ 
stantly  employed.  Indeed,  in  melody-playing  one  must 
experiment  with  the  different  fingers  so  that  the  fingers 
best  adapted  to  particular  notes  may  be  discovered." 

Leschetizky’s  pupils  declare  that  when  they  take  a 
piece  to  him  the  second  time  the  fingering,  pedaling 
and  marks  of  interpretation  will  all  be  changed. 
His  idea  is  to  induce  the  pupil  to  see  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  one  piece.  Tn 
fact,  he  will  often  play  the  same  piece  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  ways  in  order  to  illustrate  this  same  point.  And 
how  well  he  plays !  His  tones,  at  one  time  crisp  and 
clear,  at  another  time  can  melt  in  liquid  dreaminess  or 
storm  through  sonorous  chords,  or  flash  into  delicate 
brilliancy.  All  seems  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  im¬ 
aginable’ ease  and  finish,  a  finish  few  can  ever  hope  to 
attain.  During  the  several  years  I  have  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  hearing  him  teach,  I  have  never  heard  a  young 
pupil  with  so  much  brilliancy  of  execution  and  so  much 
virility,  and  he  has  had  many  big  “talents”  in  his  class. 
His  nature  is  so  versatile  that  he  can  render  all  styles 
of  music,  so  that  one  who  has  heard  him  often  thinks 
that  he  is  best  in  this,  then  best  in  that,  and  so  on. 
The  best  of  all  is  the  simplicity  of  his  art.  He  has 
said : 

SIMPLICITY  ESSENTIAL  IN  ART. 

"Who  can  conceive  of  art  without  simplicity?  Even 
in  the  most  complicated  passages  there  must  be  no 
suggestion  of  labored  study.  As  long  as  a  piece  is  an 
.effort  it  is  unfinished.  It  must  not  only  be  played 
in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  visible  struggle  for 
mastery  upon  the  part  of  the  performer,  but  it  must 
lie  so  clear  that  it  may  be  comprehended  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  any  member  of  the  audience.  Affectation  of 
any  kind  in  piano  playing  is  detestable.  It  establishes 
the  performer’s  ignorance  at  once.  Who  can  be  affected 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  proper  reverence  for 
the  master  to  be  interpreted?  There  should  Joe  much 
less  self-consciousness  and  more  attention  given  to  the 
masterpiece.” 

“After  studying  a  piece  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  it 
aside  for  a  while  and  then  go  at  it  again.  I  do  this 

ith  my  compositions.  I  put  them  aside  to  “diinsten” 
ttle).  After  a  time  T  take  them  up  again  and  find 
iliat  I  have  an  entirely  different  view  of  them.  Bee¬ 
thoven,  the  greatest  of  modern  masters,  reflected  long 


upon  all  of  his  compositions  before  he  permitted  them 
to  be  published.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  them  are  genuine  masterpieces.  At  one  time 
they  seemed  very  complicated  indeed,  but  with  the 
complications  one  finds  in  our  modern  music  Bee¬ 
thoven  seems  beautifully  simple.  Let  us  hope  that  two 
hundred  years  from  now  the  love  for  Beethoven  will 
not  have  been  marred  by  the  intrusions  of  the  so-called 
modernists,  with  their  voyages  far  away  from  the  land 
of  melody.” 

Study  with  Leschetizky  has  been  expensive  since 
he  has  had  his  great  reputation.  He  receives  twelve 
dollars  an  hour  for  each  lesson,  and  gives  no  half- 
hour  lessons.  He  rarely  gives  more  than  three  or  four 
lessons  a  day,  often  only  two,  as  he  claims  that  the 
strain  is  so  great  that  he  can  not  endure  more.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  had  vitality  enough  to  rise  at  three  in  the 
morning,  to  play  over  the  score  of  the  Strauss  Rosen- 
Uavalier,  when  it  first  appeared. 


RUBINSTEIN’S  BITTER  VALEDICTORY. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  Rubinstein’s  life  was  his  failure  to  achieve 
success  as  a  composer.  Although  showered  with 
honors  and  crowned  with  fame  as  an  executive 
artist,  as  no  one  of  his  day  save  Liszt,  it  was  as  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  eyes  in  comparison  to  this  frustration  of 
his  hopes.  A  heretofore  unpublished  letter,  written 
to  his  musical  editor  in  Leipzig,  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  which  his  disappointment  is  frankly 
acknowledged.  Though  strongly  pessimistic  it  is  a 
human  document  of  no  small  significance,  and  as 
such  will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the  interest  of 
many  readers. 

"My  whole  artistic  career  has  resulted  in  the 
most  utter  disappointment,  and  I  sing  with  King 
Solomon,  ‘Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.’  What 
in  my  life  1  have  made  of  the  utmost  importance, 
the  object  towards  which  I  have  directed  all  my 
ability  and  hope — my  composition,  is  a  complete 
failure.  People  will  not  accept  me  as  a  composer; 
neither  the  artists  (from  whom  I  have  always  hoped 
the  most),  nor  the  public  (whom  I  am  more  in¬ 
clined  to  forgive),  and  yet  I  have  so  much  of  human 
weakness  in  me  that  I  cannot  but  tbink  that  both 
are  wrong,  and  that  I  myself  am  the  cause  of  the 
misfortune  because  I  have  always  kept  aloof  from 
party  spirit  and  have  never  hesitated  to  say  frankly 
what  pleased  or  displeased  me  in  music;  above  all, 
because  I  have  forced  myself  so  little  as  a  com¬ 
poser  on  the  attention  of  men.  Believe  me,  how¬ 
ever  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  the  only  way  is  to 
tell  them  that  one  is  God;  they  crucify  one  for  it, 
but  in  the  end  they  believe  it.  Mahomet  had  to 
tell  the  people  that  he  was  the  prophet;  Wagner, 
that  he  was  the  savior  of  art,  etc.  The  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  ironical  vein  that  T  have  always  had  has  pre¬ 
served  me  from  anything  of  the  kind,  but  not  for 
my  own  good  I  can  see.  Now,  if  the  mountain 
does  not  come  to  me  I  swear  that  I  will  not  go 
to  the  mountain.  My  whole  existence  is  ridiculous. 
May  God  forgive  my  parents;  I  cannot  forgive 
them,  for  here  what  is  ridiculous  becomes  deeply 
tragic — judge  for  yourself.  The  Jews  call  me  a 
Christian,  the  Christians  call  me  a  Jew;  the 
Russians  say  that  I  am  a  German,  the  Germans  =ay 
I  am  a  Russian;  the  classicists  call  me  a  musician 
of  the  future,  the  modern  musicians  call  me  a 
classicist,  etc.  Do  you  know  another  such  per¬ 
sonality?  I  do  not.  Even  what  I  am  doing  at 
present  is  nonsense;  for  I,  who  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  art  of  music  is  dead,  that  nowadays  we 
cannot  find  eight  measures  written  that  are  worth 
so  much  as  a  single  penny,  and  that  even  executive 
art  for  voice  or  instrument  (whatever  it  be)  does  not 
reach  to  the  shoestrings  of  the  earlier  art — spend  my 
entire  time  in  instructing  young  people  in  composition 
and  execution,  while  I  know  that  I  shall  have  my 
labor  for  my  pains. 

“Now  from  all  this  you  can  well  imagine  in  what 
an  ironical  light  my  approaching  so-called  jubilee 
celebration  appears  to  me.  And  so  I  await  with  im¬ 
patience  the  end  of  my  existence,  since  I  must  look 
on  myself  as  a  living  lie  (this  I  say  aloud — in 
silence,  I  say  to  myself  that  I  am  the  living  truth 
in  contrast  to  the  universal  lie;  both  are,  however, 
equally  superfluous). 

“Farewell,  my  dear  Herr  Senff,  destroy  this  letter 
and  think  kindly,  as  you  have  thus  far,  of  your  un¬ 
fortunately  not  crazy,  but  no  more  practicing  artist 
and  no  longer  composing  friend.” 

Anton  Rubinstein. 


A  LESSON  FROM  /ESOP. 


BY  EDWARD  ELLSWORTH  HIPSHER. 


The  writer  would  be  just  about  as  quick  as 
one  to  resent  being  told  he  is  as  slow  as  a  to 
And  yet.  as  sure  as  there  is  a  moral  in  the 
fable  of  “The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,”  there  will  t 
satisfactory  results  to  the  one  who  model 
practice  after  the  gait  of  our  much-souped  1 
And  there  is  such  clear  reason  for  this  t 
is  strange  that  so  many  of  us  are  so  slow  t 
the  pricks  of  common  sense,  to  rub  our  it 
eyes,  to  shake  off  our  drowsiness  and  wake 
the  fact  that  pride  in  the  rapidity  with  whi 
can  clamber  over  the  keys  is,  after  all,  a  qu< 
able  medium  to  finished  execution. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  playing  a  study,  our 
has  led  us  to  sound  twelve  wrong  notes — i 
low  estimate  for  a  composition  of  any  leng 
practiced  by  the  average  student.  Every  tiir 
of  these  wrong  notes  was  played,  one  set  oj 
cles  failed  to  be  exercised  in  performing  their 
another  set  started  in  a  habit  of  doing  som 
they  should  not  do,  and  the  brain  was  we: 
in  its  functions,  by  an  act  of  inaccurate  thi 
Before  we  can  get  back  to  our  first  estate  : 
ready  to  make  any  advancement  in  our  exc 
we  have  before  us  the  plain  necessity  of  cor 
these  evils.  And  time  is  too  precious  to  b 
sumed  in  eliminating  mistakes,  which  need 
have  been  made. 

When  reading  an  article  by  that  masterful 
ist,  Eugene  E.  Thayer,  the  writer  was  parti 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  slow  p 
Though  he  had  known  all  the  Bach  Fugu 
years  and  was  considered  particularly  stre 
their  execution  and  interpretation,  Mr. 
stated  that,  at  the  time  of  his  writing — ne 
close  of  a  long  professional  career — it  was  h 
tom  to  practice  a  Bach  Fugue  fifteen  times  tl 
taking  a  sixteenth  note  at  the  rate  of  speed 
a  quarter  note  should  have.  Then  he  woul 
it  once  at  its  proper  tempo.  Throughout  : 
slow  practice  his  mind  was  centered  on  exi 
every  detail  in  the  most  perfect  manner  pi 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  when  the  time  cai 
the  performance  of  one  of  these  masterpiei 
had  it  so  assimilated  that  he  could  give  it  an  : 
itative  interpretation? 

Where  we  so  often  fail  in  our  slow  practic 
allowing  ourselves  to  do  it  in  a  slovenly  n 
The  mind  should  be  kept  alert  for  the  slightesi 
coming  in  technique  or  tone.  While  there 
to  devote  to  such  thought,  there  should 
utmost  care  in  keeping  the  hands,  arms  am 
in  the  most  easy  and  natural  position  so  tl 
muscles  may  act  freely  and  without  the  lea: 
ing  of  cramp  or  restraint  about  them. 

Do  not  let  slow  practice  become  a  ma 
mere  note  playing.  Listen  attentively  to 
quality;  read  far  enough  ahead  so  that  ever 
and  chord  will  be  clearly  in  mind  before  ti 
their  execution;  observe  every  mark  of  exp 
and  note  that  the  intended  effect  is  appai 
your  rendering:  in  fact,  let  no  detail  of  the 
page  or  of  your  technical  execution  of  thi 
escape  your  attention;  and  you  will  be  surpr 
the  amount  of  interest  and  pleasure  which 
derived  from  this  very  slow  practice.  Man 
details,  which  ordinarily  escape  one’s  attentic 
take  on  an  added  meaning:  while  your  mu: 
give  added  pleasure  both  to  yourself  an< 
listeners. 

To  master  a  difficult  rapid  passage,  folic 
Thayer’s  precedent  of  selecting  a  rate  of  spt 
more  than  one-fourth  that  at  which  the 
piece  is  to  be  executed.  All  fingers,  when 
action,  should  be  kept  high  off  the  keys, 
as  each  is  required,  let  it  drop  with  the  q 
possible  stroke,  using  only  the  strength 
finger  muscles  to  bring  it  down.  This  c 
rapidity  of  muscle  action,  under  perfect  B 
After  going  through  the  passage,  in  this  r 
several  times,  try  it  once  at  a  faster  speed, 
improvement.  Then  repeat  the  operatio: 
difficulties  will  soon  disappear. 


Of  all  the  liberal  arts,  music  has  the  grea 
fluence  over  the  passions,  and  it  is  that  to  wl 
legislator  ought  to  give  his  greatest  encourage 
Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  ETUDE  READERS 

The  Etude  Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities  has  been  continued  for  forty  months,  during  which  time  two  hundred  and  forty  portrait  biographies  of  th< 
world’s  most  distinguished  masters  of  music  have  appeared.  Naturally,  the  series  must  be  discontinued  shortly  for  lack  of  material.  However  when 
ever  sufficient  material  is  available  we  shall  present  another  series.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  give  occasionally  a  short  series  upon  position  at  the  pian< 
with  keyboard  portraits  of  the  great  virtuosos.  In  the  Fall  THE  ETUDE  has  prepared  to  publish  another  feature  series  which  we  conhdently  expec 
will  be  received  with  even  more  interest  than  the  Gallery. 


• - 

FRITZ  KREISLER. 

RODOLPHE  KREUTZER. 

(Kryse'-ler.) 

(Kroitzer.) 

Kretsler  was  born  in  Vienna,  Febru- 

Kreutzer  was  born  at  Versailles, 

ary  2,  1875.  He  first  appeared  in  pub- 

France,  November  16,  1766,  and  died  at 

lie  when  seven  years  old.  As  n  rule 

Geneva,  June  6,  1831.  He  studied  the 

students  are  not  admitted  to  the 

3! 

O 

violin  with  Stamitz,  but  owed  more  to  his 

3J 

o 

Vienna  Conservatory  until,  fourteen. 

X 

own  natural  ability.  At  the  age  of  six- 

x 

b :«t  as  a  concession  to  bis  genius  he 

a 

fO 

teen,  through  the  favor  of  Marie  Antoi- 

u 

cd 

was  admitted  when  seven.  His  teach- 

u 

CO 

nettc,  he  played  first  violin  in  the  Chapelle 

u 

CO 

ers  at  Vienna  were  Hellmesberger  and 

d 

du  Roi,  and  later  became  a  member  of 

.2 

Auber.  He  also  studied  at  the  Paris  Con- 

■*-> 

u 

4> 

the  orchestra  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  where 

u 

servatory  under  Massart  (violin)  and 

CO 

c 

his  first  opera,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  was  pro- 

CO 

Delibes  (theory).  He  won  the  greatest 

'O 

cluced.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  fre- 

'V 

distinctions  at  both  conservatories,  and 

(Q 

quently  called  upon  to  compose  operas  dc 

cd 

after  a  few  years’  further  study,  visited 

’3) 

circonstance,  which  he  did  with -credit. 

.2 

‘bfl 

America  with  Moritz  Rosenthal  in  1889. 

£ 

His  friendship  with  Beethoven  dates 

u 

cd 

c 

Then  for  some  years  he  gave  up  his  mus- 

co 

presumably  from  his  visit  to  Vienna  in 

co 

ical  career;  he  studied  medicine  in  Vienna, 

X 

L98,  but  it  was  seven  years  later 

X 

art  in  Paris,  and  finally  passed  a  stiff 

to 

d 

when  Beethoven  dedicated  to  him 

to 

c 

army  examination  and  became  an  officer 

JD 

3 

the  famous  “Kreutzer”  sonata  for  violin 

o 

3 

of  Uhlands.  On  resuming  his  violin  con- 

4> 

and  piano.  Kreutzer  was  professor  of 

V 

cert  career  he  made  his  debut  in  Berlin 

nl 

a 

violin  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  its 

cd 

with  startling  success  in  1899.  Again  he 

V 

foundation  in  1795,  and  after  he  returned 

came  to  America,  and  won  even  higher 

to  Paris  from  Vienna,  he  and  Baiflot  drew 

.2 

praise  here  than  at  home.  His  London 

35 

o 

up  the  famous  Methode  de  Violon.  His 

35 

U 

debut  in  1901  won  a  further  confirmation 

3 

educational  work  was  of  the  greatest 

cd 

3 

of  the  American  verdict,  and  from  that 

>> 

> 

importance,  and  the  Kreutzer  Studies  are 

>» 

time  he  has  advanced  steadily  in  the  esti- 

co 

U 

universally  recognized  as  invaluable.  He 

cd 

4) 

mation  of  all  competent  musicians.  He 

C 

held  distinguished  posts  both  under  the 

c 

has  rapidly  come  to  be  considered  as  the 

■*-> 

First  Consul  and  under  Louis  XVlll,  and 

O 

foremost  of  the  younger  violinists,  as  he 

o 

became  chief  conductor  at  the  Academie 

3 

O 

not  only  possesses  unlimited  technique, 

3 

fiom  1817  to  1824.  A  broken  arm  com- 

-*-> 

3 

but  is  also  a  musician  in  the  broadest 

pelled  his  retirement  in  1825,  and  his  last 

u 

sense  of  the  word.  Many  of  his  arrange- 

years  were  embittered  by  loss  of  prestige, 

ments,  notably  that  of  Dvorak’s  Humor- 

His  compositions  included  many  operas, 

cske,  are  freely  used  by  violinists,  though 

and  also  orchestral  music,  besides  works 

be  has  done  little  original  composition. 

for  his  chosen  instrument. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

_ 

FERDINAND  DAVID. 

(Dah'-veed.) 

David  was  born  at  Hamburg,  June 

19,  1810,  and  died  suddenly  while  on 

a  mountain  excursion  near  Klosters, 

July  18,  1873.  He  studied  two  years 

35 

(1823-4)  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann 

O 

at  Cassel,  and  made  his  first  appear- 

a 

ance  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  with 

CO 

u 

which  he  afterwards  became  so  closely 

m 

associated  in  1825.  He  became  a  mem- 

ber  of  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Ber- 

u 

4> 

lin  (1827-8),  and  first  became  ac- 

C 

quainted  with  Mendelssohn.  He  spent 

'V 

a  few  years  in  Russia,  but  when  Men- 

(0 

delssohn  became  conductor  of  the 

c 

'to 

Gewandhaus  concerts  in  1836,  David 

u 

(0 

was  appointed  coneertmeister,  a  posi- 

tion  he  retained  until  his  death.  He 

3 

was  also  appointed  violin  professor 

to 

under  Mendelssohn  when  the  Conser- 

JO 

vatory  was  founded  in  1843.  llis  edu- 

<0 

cational  influence  was  great,  the  two 

in 

most  famous  of  his  many  distinguished 

a 

pupils  being  Joachim  and  Wilhelmj. 

43 

C 

David  composed  five  concertos  and  a 

number  of  other  works  for  the  violin, 

o 

<0 

besides  two  symphonies  and  an  opera. 

3 

The  Violin  School  contains  much  in- 

> 

valuable  pedagogic  material  which  was 

V 

X 

the  direct  outcome  of  his  experience  at 

c 

Leipzig.  David  deserves  special  praise 

r 

for  his  work  in  reviving  the  works  of 

6 

eminent  violin  players  of  the  old 

3 

Italian,  French  and  German  schools. 

u 

and  for  his  excellent  editing  of  most 

of  the  great  violin  classics.  In  his 

>wn  playing  he  combined  the  piquancy 

of  the  modern  school  with  the  solid 

merit  of  Spohr.  (The  Elllde  GalIery') 

OTTOKAR  SEVCIK. 

(Safe'-chik.) 

Sevcik  was  born  March  22,  1852,  at 

TTorazdowitz,  Bohemia.  He  studied 

first  under  his  father,  and  then  under 

Anton  Bennewitz  at  the  Conservatory 

35 

of  Prague  (1866-70).  After  graduating 

o 

X 

he  gave  concerts  in  Prague,  and  event- 

a 

ually  made  his  debut  in  Vienna  in  1873. 

u 

o 

At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 

c 

suffered  many  hardships,  but  he  event- 

ually  achieved  some  success  in  Russia, 

4> 

C/3 

which  led  to  his  being  appointed  vio- 

.2 

lin  professor  at  the  Imperial  Music 

'O 

c 

School  in  Kiev,  1875.  He  remained 

there  until  1892,  when  he  accepted  an 

‘to 

invitation  from  his  old  teacher,  Anton 

nJ 

E 

Bennewitz,  who  was  now  principal  of 

in 

the  Conservatory,  to  return  to  Prague 

X 

as  chief  violin  professor.  Good  luck 

to 

attended  him  by  providing  for  him  a 

o 

brilliant  pupil  in  the  person  of  Kubelik, 

4> 

but  any  lingering  suspicion  that  Sevcik 

in 

rt 

owed  his  success  entirely  to  this  cir- 

cumstance  was  dispelled  by  the  publi- 

.2 

cation  of  his  remarkable  Violin  Method 

35 

for  Beginners,  and  by  the  success  of 

u 

to 

Kocian,  Marie  Hall  and  other  pupils 

X 

hardly  less  noted  than  Kubelik.  His 

>* 

principal  success  has  been  in  develop- 

4) 

X 

ing  the  technique  of  the  violin,  which 

c 

o 

he  has  systematized  far  in  advance  of 

anything  previously  attempted.  His 

o 

“semitone  system”  ensures  an  early 

3 

u 

development  of  correct  intonation,  and 

leaves  the  student  free  to  develop 

bowing  technique.  Since  1909  Sevcik 

has  been  head  of  the  violin  department 

at  the  Vienna  Conservatory. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

MISCHA  ELMAN. 

Elman  was  born  at  Talnoi,  Russia,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1891.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Music  School  in  Odessa  under  Fiedelman, 
first  appearing  in  public  in  1899.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leopold  Auer  was  a  member  of  the 
audience,  and  at  his  suggestion  Elman 
went  eventually  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1901. 
He  came  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Auer  and  made  immediate  progress. 
Elman’s  debut  was  made  in  Berlin,  1934, 
and  his  success  was  immediate,  bringing 
many  engagements  all  over  Germany.  The 
following  year  he  appeared  in  London,  and 
the  success  he  had  already  achieved  in 
Germany  was  repeated  in  England.  His 
first  tour  of  America  took  place  in  1908, 
and  American  audiences  at  once  endorsed 
the  opinions  of  Europe.  Few  musicians 
have  achieved  so  fine  a  reputation  at  such 
an  early  age,  and  there  appears  to  he  little 
doubt  that  Elman’s  future  career  will  he 
as  successful  as  that  of  his  prodigy  days. 
At  first  his  style  of  playing  naturally 
showed  the  influence  of  his  brilliant 
teacher,  hut  latterly  he  has  developed  a  style 
of  his  own  which  marks  him  out  as  an 
artist  of  great  individual  attainments.  His 
repertory  includes  all  the  great  violin  con¬ 
certos  and  solos.  The  violin  which 
Mischa  Elman  used  as  a  hoy  was  a  small 
Nocolas  Amati ;  latterly,  however,  he  has 
used  a  Stradivarius.  dated  1727.  This  in- 
sttument  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 


EFRAM  ZIMBALIST. 

Zimbalist  was  born  at  Rostoff-on- 
Don  in  1893,  and  commenced  to  play 
the  violin  at  the  age  of  seven.  After 
playing  in  his  father’s  orchestra,  he 
entered  the  St.  Petersburg  Conserva¬ 
tory,  .where  he  remained  for  six  years 
under  Leopold  Auer,  the  teacher  of 
Mischa  Elman  and  Kathleen  Parlow. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies  he 
won  a  prize  of  1200  roubles  and  a  gold 
medal  presented  by  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  On  this  occasion  his  diploma 
was  endorsed  “Incomparable.”  He 
made  his  debut  with  the  Beethoven 
Saal  in  Berlin  with  the  Berlin  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra.  His  success  was  so 
great  that  he  was  almost  immediately 
given  a  hearing  at  the  Queen’s  Hall  in 
London  under  Arthur  Nikisch,  and 
later  with  the  London  Symphony  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Hans  Richter.  His  success 
was  immediate,  not  'only  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  also  in  France  and 
Russia.  Zimbalist  made  his  American 
debut  in  Boston,  October  27,  1911,  and 
has  not  failed  to  win  as  much  admira¬ 
tion  here  as  elsewhere.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Zimbalist  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  world’s  great  violin¬ 
ists,  as  he  not  only  possesses  com¬ 
plete  technical  equipment  and  sound 
musicianship,  but  he  also  possesses 
that  magnetic  quality  known  as  "per¬ 
sonality,”  which  plays  so  large  a 
part  in  establishing  popular  favorites. 
Wherever  he  has  appeared  so  far  he 
has  won  immediate  success. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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Tributes  of  Noted  Musicians  to  the  Memory 

of  the  Late 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


the  last  issue  of  The  Etude  we  gave  a  short 
iphy  of  the  late  W.  S.  B.  Mathews.  Limited 
prevented  our  giving  sufficient  space  to  the 
of  the  famous  educator  who  has  done  so  much 
fliten  the  burden  of  thousands  of  teachers  and 
;  in  America.  Mr.  Mathews  had  been  engaged 
inducting  a  series  of  correspondence  courses 
he  Columbian  Conservatory  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
ad  been  in  excellent  health  for  a  man  of  his 
.  On  March  thirtieth  he  started  on  a  journey 
i  home  in  Denver,  and  while  on  the  train  was 
<ed  by  an  acute  form  of  kidney  trouble.  He 
■nabled  to  reach  his  home,  but  passed  away  on 
first. 

r  readers  will  surely  be  gratified  to  read  the 
did  tributes  paid  to  Mr.  Mathews  by  many 
:nt  musicians  who  knew  him: 

E.  M.  BOWMAN. 

;  death  of  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  is  a  grevious  per- 
loss  to  me.  Our  acquaintance  began  many 
ago  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Music 
iers’  National  Association,  where  he  was  ever 
ispicuous  and  inspiring  worker.  He  was  one 
;  most  fluent  writers  I  have  ever  known,  and 
juipment  in  knowledge,  illustration,  anecdote 
'epartee  was  phenomenal.  No  matter  what 
of  musical  thought  was  being  discussed  at  the 
ational  meetings,  Mr.  Mathews  was  always 
:o  speak  on  the  question  in  a  wTay  to  enforce 
ion  and  exert  influence.  And  let  it  be  re- 
•  d  that  his  views,  his  teachings,  his  literary 
and  his  career  as  a  musical  journalist  have 
'unfailingly  constructive  and  uplifting.  Thou- 
of  young  teachers  and  students  who  were  ac- 
ned  to  read  his  contributions  to  musical 
s  will  greatly  miss  his  good  advice,  his  ex¬ 
ions  of  knotty  points  and  the  breezy  good 
which  always  permeated  his  writings.  As  a 
'inion  he  was  delightful.  He  was  modest,  sen- 
unselfish,  always  alert  to  do  something  to 
■  others  happy  or  successful:  he  could  tell  hosts 
>d  stories  and  would  also  listen  while  someone 
he  one  of  which  the  Mathews  story  had  "re- 
d’’  him.  We  shall  miss  him,  but  we  shall  re- 
er  that  he  has  made  his  day  and  generation 
for  his  having  lived  and  labored  therein,  and 
is  we  shall  ever  be  grateful. 


LOUIS  C.  ELSON. 

h  pleasure  I  reply  to  your  request  for  a  short 
nation  of  the  character  and  career  of  Mr. 
ws.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  modern  great 
like  Liebling,  Joseffy  or  Sherwood  to  receive 
credit  for  their  influence  on  American  music, 
r.  Mathews  exerted  a  great  influence  for  musi- 
;  lift  at  a  time  when  America  was  musically  as 
!  5  Sahara.  Long,  long  ago  his  articles  over  the 
^ire  of  “Der  Freischiitz,”  in  Dwight’s  Journal  of 
\  were  points  of  extremely  good  and  healthy  criti- 
His  indomitable  will-power  carried  him  over 
‘  obstacle.  He  had,  for  example,  an  impedi- 
J  in  his  speech  (a  hair  lip),  but  in  spite  of  this 
I -n  at  times  gave  public  lectures:  and  T  well 
!  hearing  one  of  these,  and  after  a  few  moments 
>ng  so  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of  his 
trse  that  I  fairly  forgot  the  physical  defect, 
i, ls  a  most  rapid  writer,  but  sure  of  his  facts 
heless;  and  a  teacher  who  brought  fourth 
advanced  pupils;  an  ornament  to  the  history 
*  ertcan  music  in  criticism,  teaching  and  litera- 
j  America  has  indeed  had  very  few  such  figures 
1  history  of  its  musical  development. 


AMY  FAY. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  writers 
on  music  we  ever  have  had;  clear,  brilliant  and  often 
exceedingly  witty,  his  articles  commanded  attention  and 
were  eagerly  read. 

In  the  broad  sphere  of  his  general  professional 
activity  he  may  be  characterized  as  a  musical  educator 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.  As  early  as  1869  Mr. 
Mathews  began  to  contribute  to  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music,  in  Boston,  under  the  nom  dc  plume  of  Der 
Freischiitz.  I  remember  very  well  reading  his  articles 


i),  . 
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under  that  signature  and  remarking,  “That  man  has 
brains.” 

Every  reader  of  The  Etude  knows  how  long  and 
how  intimately  Mr.  Mathews  has  been  associated  with 
that  valuable  educational  magazine  and  how  zealously 
he  made  known  Dr.  Wm.  Mason’s  Pianoforte  Technics 
in  it.  He  lent  his  cooperation  to  Dr.  Mason  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  letter-press,  philosophy  and  general  explana¬ 
tions,  while  Dr.  Mason  furnished  the  exercises  and  the 
method  of  their  practical  application. 

HENRY  T.  FINCK. 

I  regret  to  say  that  as  Mr.  Mathews  lived  mostly  in 
Chicago  and  I  in  New  York,  1  had  few  opportunities 
to  meet  him.  Like  all  who  knew  him  better,  I  was 
impressed  at  these  few  meetings  by  his  kindly  ways 
and  his  genuine  modesty.  Once  we  had  a  “row.”  I 
had  written  for  The  Forum  an  article  on  “The  Utility 
of  Music,”  which  dealt  largely  with  savages.  He  wrote 
some  sarcastic  comments  on  it  which  aroused  my  ire, 
and  I  “talked  back”  very  saucily.  But  he  forgave 
me,  and  when,  some  years  later,  I  asked  a  favor  of 


him,  he  cordially  agreed,  though  it  must  have  cost  him 
considerable  time.  I  read  all  his  books  with  pleasure 
and  profit,  and  of  his  magazine,  Music ,  1  saved  many 
copies.  His  name  will  long  be  held  in  honor  as  that 
of  one  of  the  pioneer  musical  educators. 

JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT. 

W.  S.  B.  Mathews  was  a  genuine  product  of  our 
American  soil.  In  his  youth  music  was  in  its  infancy 
in  the  United  States,  the  facilities  were  limited,  the 
requirements  modest.  Mr.  Mathews,  along  with  the 
majority  of  musicians,  did  not  enjoy  the  musical  ad-* 
vantages,  which  were  then  only  to  be  had  in  the  older 
European  countries — he  was  essentially  self-made.  Nor 
was  this  to  be  deplored.  He  was  not  hampered  by 
prejudices  and  traditions  acquired  from  associations, 
which  always  cling  to  every  student  who  has  spent 
some  time  abroad. 

Mr.  Mathews  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a 
rather  caustic  wit.  It  was  said  of  him  by  those  who 
had  been  hit  by  his  shafts  during  the  times  that  he 
was  in  journalism  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  best 
friend  for  an  epigram. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Root  told  the  writer  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Upon  one  occasion  it  came  in  his  way  to  write 
up  a  concert  in  which  a  pianist  played  a  certain  selec¬ 
tion  after  the  manner  of  one  who  does  not  feel  thor¬ 
oughly  prepared — scramblingly  and  fast,  with  much  use 
of  the  damper  pedal.  Mr.  Mathews  would  not  have 
been  willing  to  seem  contemptuous  or  unkind,  but  he 
could  not  resist  this  witticism,  severe  as  it  was:  “Mr. 

-  probably  felt  regarding  this  selection  as  Lady 

Macbeth  did  upon  the  occasion  of ’a  previous  murder, 

*  ’Twere  well  if  it  were  done  quickly.’  ” 

CHARLES  W.  LANDON. 

Those  who  became  acquainted  with  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews’  brilliant  services  to  musical  journalism  when 
he  wrote  for  Dwight’s  Journal  of  Music  in  the  seven¬ 
ties  realized  that  he  was  destined  to  become  a  powerful 
force  in  American  musical  education.  He  strongly 
advocated  Dr.  Mason’s  ideas  on  Touch  and  Technic, 
and  was  a  great  service  in  bringing  that  great  teacher’s 
principles  to  wider  public  attention.  Mathews’  articles 
were  always  inspiring  and  helpful  to  the  young  musi¬ 
cian.  The  subscribers  of  The  Etude  surely  owe  him 
a  great  debt  for  his  liberal  practical  advice  and  help. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  problem  that  comes  into  the 
experience  of  the  piano  teacher  that  he  had  not 
worked  out  previously. 

EMIL  LIEBLING. 

My  recollections  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews 
date  back  as  far  as  1867.  At  that  early  period,  while 
professionally  engaged  at  a  small  school  at  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  I  read  Dwight’s  Journal  of  Music,  published  in 
Boston,  with  great  interest,  and  the  Chicago  letters, 
signed  Freischiitz,  attracted  me  especially,  as  they  were 
remarkably  bright,  breezy  and  invariably  full  of  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  When  I  settled  in  Chicago,  in  1872, 

I  met  the  redoubtable  Freischiitz  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Mathews,  and  we  became  very  good  friends.  As  a 
critic  he  was  ever  considerate  and  encouraging.  His 
editorial  work  was  of  the  highest  order  and  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  his  magazine  Music  was  a  real  loss  to 
our  musical  interests.  He  possessed  the  rare  gift  of 
recognizing  the  needs  of  the  general  public  and  the 
ability  to  supply  them  by  popularizing  great  problems 
and  valuable  information  without  superfluous  techni¬ 
calities.  He  was  quick  at  repartee,  a  good  friend,  a 
valiant  fighter. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Mathews  was  actively  exerted 
at  a  time  when  music  in  America  was  in  its  formative 
period.  He  upheld  a  high  standard  and  lived  to  see 
his  views  vindicated.  I  always  considered  him  one  of 
our  most  forceful  musical  representatives,  and  sincerely 
regret  his  passing  away. 

DR.  S.  N.  PENFIELD. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Mathews  in  Chicago  after  returning 
to  this  country  from  a  somewhat  extended  period  of 
study  abroad.  I  learned  to  know,  respect  and  admire 
him  highly,  and  I  have  ever  since  followed  his  career 
with  great  interest.  His  rise  was  steady  and  rapid, 
and  he  achieved  and  occupied  for  many  years  a  prom¬ 
inent  and  unique  position  in  the  musical  world,  and 
this  in  spite  of  certain  handicaps.  He  founded  and 
conducted  for  years  the  monthly  magazine  called  Music, 
which  discussed  musical  topics  on  a  genial,  lofty  and 
dignified,  yet  fearless,  plane.  But  Mr.  Mathews  v. 
perhaps  most  widely  and  favorably  known  as  a  peda¬ 
gogue  and  musical  educator.  He  was  a  highly  suer, 
ful  piano  teacher.  Few  more  so  than  he.  Method. 
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and  systems  he  sized  up  infallibly.  He  had  no  patience 
with  impractical  ideas,  and  charlatanism  found  him  an 
implacable  foe.  His  contributions  to  the  columns  of 
Thk  Etude  and  other  musical  journals  were  always 
lucid  and  helpful,  and.  with  their  little  touches  of  wit 
and  humor,  were  decidedly  readable.  Taken  all  in  all, 
Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  has  left  a  very  large  vacancy 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

ALBERT  ROSS  PARSONS. 

No  one  who  knew  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  intimately  could 
fail  to  recognize  in  him  the  same  personality  that  is 
disclosed  in  his  Popular  History  of  Music,  namely,  a 
musical  educator  of  the  broadest  and  most  sympathetic 
type.  Always  seeking  for  the  truth  in  art,  and  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  recognize  it  with  both  heart  and 
mind,  his.  life  and  work  will  long  afford  a  standard  of 
comparison  by  which  to  test  the  work  of  his  successors 
in  the  popularization  of  scholarly  knowledge  and  whole- 
souled  appreciation  of  what  is  truly  great  and  good  in 
the  music  of  all  times.  As  an  example  of  what  I  mean 
I  may  refer  to  his  intimacy  with  the  late  Dr.  Wm. 
Mason,  with  whom  he  collaborated  in  the  production 
of  Mason’s  most  important  works  on  pianoforte  play¬ 
ing.  In  spite  of  this,  Mathews,  in  his  History  (1891), 
gave  frank  and  warm  recognition  to  the  high  worth  of 
the  compositions  of  both  Wagner  and  Liszt — a  worth 
that  noble-souled  Mason  was  never  able  to  concede  to 
those  masters.  The  musical  world  has  come  around  to 
the  position  taken  by  Mathews  in  his  History.  Yet 
if  anyone  could  have  influenced  Mathews’  judgment 
against  his  own  convictions,  it  would  have  been  his 
close  and  honored  friend,  Mason. 

The  only  enemies  Mathews  made  in  his  professional 
work  were  ambitious  men,  who  thought  more  highly 
of  their  compositions  than  he  was  able  to  think.  Time 
has  proved  his  judgment  as  sound  both  as  to  their 
unimportance  and  as  to  the  greatness  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt,  concerning  whom  he  never  hedged  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  convictions. 

LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  read  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Mathews.  The  loss  of  this  great  educator  is 
a  real  calamity  in  the  field  of  American  music,  as  I 
doubt  if  any  one  man  may  be  said  to  have  wielded 
so  wide  and  helpful  an  influence  over  our  music 
students  as  he. 

Mr.  Mathews’  books,  and  his  countless  magazine 
articles,  were  of  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring  sort; 
he  seemed  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  music  and  to  be 
able  to  impart  to  others  much  of  the  meaning  of 
the  ‘  inner  voice’’  of  our  art,  yet,  with  all  of  this 
fine  feeling,  keen  perception  and  lucid  interpreta¬ 
tive  power,  he  also  had  a  splendid  appreciation  of 
the  practical  element  of  music  study.  His  sincere 
study  of  practice  methods  developed  a  trait  in  his 
nature  which  has  been  of  profound  assistance  to 
many  of  the  music  students  of  America. 

Mr.  Mathews’  earlier  books  on  music,  such  as 
How  to  Understand  Music  and  Music,  Its  Ideals  and 
Its  Methods,  I  consider  masterpieces,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  conditions  of  the  music  world  of 
America  at  the  time  of  their  writing. 

F  believe  that  all  real  American  musicians,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  of  American  training,  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  distinguished  man, 
and  I  am  glad  to  pay  this  .slight  tribute  to  so  good 
a  friend,  generous  an  opponent  in  discussion  and 
so  broadminded  an  educator  and  author  as  W.  S. 
B.  Mathews. 

JULIE  RIVE-KING. 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews’  distinctive  talents  as  a 
musician,  a  teacher  and  as  a  critic  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  had  sufficient  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  them.  His  work  was  alto¬ 
gether  extraordinary  in  that  while  he  was  not  known 
ds  the  pupil  of  any  world-famous  master,  he  made 
a  greafer  reputation  and  established  a  firmer  posi¬ 
tion  than  thousands  who  had  opportunities  to  study 
with  the  so-called  masters.  He  was  an  original 
thinker,  and  his  work  was  always  forceful  and  con¬ 
structive.  My  late  husband  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Mr.  Mathews’  ability,  and  his  death  is  a  great 
shock  to  me. 

WILSON  G.  SMITH. 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  respond  to  your 
letter  requesting  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  the  mem- 
of  our  recently  deceased  colleague,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Mathews.  Probably  no  name  is  more  revered 
1  his  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  that  deservedly 


For  the  past  thirty  years  Brother  Mathews  has 
been  the  Delphic  oracle  to  whom  the  overburdened 
teacher  has  turned  for  counsel  arid  advice.  The 
immense  amount  of  good  he  has  done  through  his 
correspondence  letters  in  The  Etude;  the  crooked 
ways  he  has  made  straight,  and  the  clouds  of  dis¬ 
couragement  he  has  lifted  with  the  sunshine  of  his 
good  advice  are  only  known  to  those  who  have 
benefited  by  his  ever-willing  and  helpful  pen. 

As  musical  litterateur,  editor  and  advisor  his  place 
will  be  hard  to  fill,  and  the  uplifting  tendency  of  his 
manifold  activities  will  for  long  remain  an  endur¬ 
ing  monument  to  his  memory. 
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a  grave.  Mr.  Mathews’  fame  is  of  more  enduring 
i n d — it  lives  in  the  memory  of  those  he  has  helped 
along  the  weary  path  of  musical  professionalism. 


N.  COE  STEWART. 

Long  association  in  educational  work,  as  well  as 
close  personal  friendship,  makes  the  death  of  W.  S. 
B.  Mathews  a  deep  personal  loss.  In  n»y  work  as 
President  of  the  Music  Teachers  National  Associa¬ 
tion  I  had  learned  to  depend  upon  the  excellent 
judgment  of  Mr.  Mathews  in  many  important  sub¬ 
jects.  We  had  taught  practically  "side  by  side.’ 
Years  ago  in  Ohio  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Presser  and 
myself  conducted  a  very  successful  Summer  Normal 
School,  which  produced  excellent  results.  Mr. 
Mathews’  mission  was  one  of  uplift.  His  sound 
musical  knowledge,  combined  with  his  remarkable 
literary  gifts,  made  him  the  most  useful  man  of  his 
time  in  American  musical  progress. 

GEORGE  P.  UPTON. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  the 
world  of  music  has  lost  a  useful,  industrious  and 
influential  worker.  I  had  known  him  for  many 
years;  first,  as  an  organist  in  Chicago  and  promi¬ 
nent  factor  in  its  early  concerts,  and  a  teacher  of 
widely  recognized  merit ;  second,  as  a  musical  critic, 
who  succeeded  me  when  I  resigned  that  position 
after  forty  years  of  service  fer  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  and  third,  as  the  founder  and  editor  of  tne 
periodical  known  as  Music,  which  he  conducted  for 
several  years  with  extraordinary  success,  editorially 
if  not  financially,  and  as  a  contributor  to  musical 
literature  in  general.  In  all  these  capacities  he 
showed  himself  a  well-trained  musician  and  musi¬ 
cal  scholar.  Though  a  skilful  ofganist  and  teacher, 
thoroughly  versed  in  technic,  vocal  and  instrumen¬ 
tal,  I  should  claim  for  him  the  highest  credit  in 
what  he  accomplished  by  his  pen,  both  as  critic  and 
author.  The  only  cause  for  the  suspension  of  his 
magazine  was  its  superior  excellence,  but  what  he 
has  written  in  its  pages  and  elsewhere  remains  as 
testimony  to  his  musical  learning,  excellent  taste, 
sound  judgment  and  wholesome  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestion. 

DR.  F.  ZIEGFELD. 

The  strong,  potent  influence  of  W.  S.  B.  Mathews 
for  the  advancement  of  music  was  felt  throughout 
America.  His  writings  on  musical  subjects  were 
virile  and  big  with  the  understanding  of  a  man  who 
knew  and  loved  his  subject.  Through  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  where  he 
was  for  many  years  a  lecturer  in  History  of  Music, 
1  learned  to  know  him  intimately,  and  was  brought 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  wide  scope  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  was  not  only  a  musician,  but  was  a 
scholar  in  the  larger  sense. 


INSTRUCTIVE  MUSICAL  FACTS. 

It  is  said  that  Darwin,  the  great  English  scientist, 
once  heard  that  music  had  an  influence  on  plant  life. 
In  order  to  test  the  theory  he  hired  a  man  for 
several  days  to  play  a  bassoon  near  'the  plants. 

Anton  Bruckner,  the  Austrian  composer,  w'as  so 
enthusiastic  over  his  work  that  once  he  commenced 
to  play  it  was  difficult  to  stop  him.  He  once  com¬ 
peted  for  the  post  of  court  organist  at  Vienna,  each 
candidate  being  allowed  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
played  for  over  an  hour  before  the  judges  could 
stop  him.  Once  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  London, 
he  played  until  he  exhausted  the  organ-blowers  and 
the  wind  gave  out. 

Leschetizky  is  said  to  have  once  made  a  wager 
that  he  would  teach  his  servant,  a  man  of  no  musical 
ability,  to  play  a  Chopin  nocturne  with  taste  and 
correctness,  and  he  succeeded. 

Tn  Solomon’s  temple,  according  to  Josephus,  there 
were  20,000  harps  and  psalteries  of  solid  copper  and 
20,000  trumpets  of  silver. 


IS  MUSIC  A  NOISY  ART? 


BY  FREDERIC  S.  LAW. 


An  old  German  singing  teacher  of  mine,  wl 
sense  of  hearing  was  exceptionally  acute,  usee 
say  with  a  sigh,  "Oh,  music  is  such  a  noisy  art! 
I  could  make  my  choice  again  I  should  ratliei 
a  sculptor  than  a  singer,  then  I  could  follow 
art  in  silence  and  spare  my  cars. 

It  is  indeed  a  disadvantage  that  the  study  of  n: 
cannot  be  pursued  without  taking  one’s  neigh 
willy-nilly  into  confidence.  It  is  hardly  possibl 
pick  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  a  gibe  on 
subject  in  the  funny  corner.  But  the  questio 
really  growing  serious,  though  musicians,  who 
in  a  world  of  their  own,  are  apt  to  consider 
the  light  of  a  time-honored  joke  to  which 
must  submit  as  one  of  the  penalties  of  their 
fession.  With  the  increasing  interest  in  music 
the  consequent  concentration  of  music  studeni 
large  centers  of  population  the  matter  assum 
phase  that  calls  for  earnest  consideration.  In 
country  it  has  hardly  gone  beyond  the  restrai 
influence  exercised  by  the  instinctive  good 
of  musicians  and  their  forbearance  for  tne 
ceptibilities  of  others,  but  recently  the  courts 
been  appealed  to,  with  the  result  of  a  victory  oi 
side  of  the  complainants.  In  New  York  a  f; 
was  obliged  to  suspend  the  piano  studies  o: 
daughter  in  order  that  a  sick  neighbor  might 
a  chance  of  recovery. 

IS  PROLONGED  PRACTICE  NECESSARY? 

There  is  but  little  to  wonder  at  in  this  dec: 
The  young  lady  was  said  to  practice  fourteen  1 
a  day,  and  it  can  well  be  seen  that  continuaa 
such  immoderate,  and  really  scandalous,  applic 
might  readily  have  a  fatal  result  in  the  case  c 
ness,  not  to  speak  of  the  inevitable  annoyani 
those  strong  of  health  and  nerves.  There  i; 
fortunately  a  much  exaggerated  impression  in  r< 
to  the  utility  of  practice;  unluckily  it  prevails  m 
among  those  who  are  not  qualified  to  \ 
artistically  by  any  practice,  and  who  endeavi 
make  up  for  lack  of  talent  by  hours  of  meeffi 
and  soulless  toil.  Josef  Hofmann,  whom  many 
sider  the  foremost  pianist  of  the  day,  practice 
an  hour  and  a  half  a  day,  while  Paderewski 
practiced  more  than  four  hours. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  musical  skill  cannot  b< 
without  interfering  with  the  peace  and  repo 
others.  In  Europe  it  has  aroused  serious  d 
sion.  In  Berlin  the  hours  in  which  music  c; 
made  are  legally  fixed  and  cannot  be  extt 
without  penalty.  In  Paris  a  prominent  state 
advocates  the  segregation  of  all  who  play  the 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  city,  in  order  that 
living  in  other  quarters  may  be  undisturbed, 
also  proposed  that  all  students  of  music,  wli 
vocal  or  instrumental,  who  require  daily  pr; 
and  cannot  at  the  end  of  one  year  of  study  pro 
a  board  of  unprejudiced  examiners  that  the; 
really  musical  should  be  forbidden  to  practice 
pain  of  imprisonment.  It  is  urged  that  such 
would  reduce  the  volume  of  noise  in  cities, 
tribute  to  soundness  of  nerves  and  save  parent 
guardians  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  a; 
as  protect  the  general  public  and  social  asser 
from  the  tortures  inflicted  by  half-baked 
thumpers,  scrapers  of  catgut  and  howlers  of  a 
songs. 

It  will  do  no  harm  for  the  younger  generati 
musicians  to  reflect  that  what  is  fun  for  the 
is  not  always  fun  for  the  frogs:  that  their  nu 
probably  not  so  attractive  to  all  ears  as  to 
own.  A  little  tact  and  good  judgment  in  the  < 
of  hours  and  seasons  for  the  necessary  tec 
drudgery  and  unavoidable  work  of  repetition  v 
found  to  smooth  over  many  a  situation  that 
otherwise  become  very  unpleasant. 

This  in  the  long  run  would  be  found  to  Pr 
better  results  than  the  wily  trick  played  by  1 
pupils  on  one  occasion  during  his  long  reside: 
Weimar.  The  great  concourse  of  these  becai 
annoying  by  reason  of  their  incessant  practic 
■  the  town  council  passed  an  ordinance  forbiddins 
one  to  play  the  piano  unless  the  windows  < 
room  were  closed.  During  the  warm  weathe 
proved  so  oppressive  to  the  players,  that  whih 
kept  the  letter  of  the  law'  in  allowing  the  s£ 
remain  down  they  broke  it  to  the  ear — by  reir 
the  panes! 
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All  About  Rests 


By  DR.  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD 


.  Orlando  .1.  Mansfield,  Ion  a  engaged  in  musical  work 
gland,  will  shortly  take  charge  of  the  music  at  Wilson 
e.  Pa. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

rest/’  says  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce,  “is  a  charac- 
hich  indicates  a  temporary  silence  or  cessation 
und.”  Music,  like  speech,  has  its  alternations 
iund  and  silence.  That  silence  in  music  is  a 
it  of  considerable  importance  is  inferred  from 
laying  attributed  to  Mozart,  that  the  greatest 
:  in  music  is  silence.  “Have  we  ever  con¬ 
ed,”  asks  the  Rev.  J.  Brierley,  “the  significance 
e  rest?  In  an  orchestral  performance  there  is 
iment  when  the  sound  ceases.  The  musicians 
lending  over  their  instruments;  the  conductor 
ating  time  with  his  baton,  but  no  note  emer- 
What  is  this  silence?  It  is  not  an  interrup- 
It  is  a  part  of  the  music.  It  is  as  eloquent, 
•cessary  as  any  preceding  or  following  crash  of 
ony.  It  is  not  the  end;  it  is  full  of  the  an- 
cement  of  something  to  follow.  It  is  a  passi- 
which  has  all  the  activities,  latent,  buried  in 
passivity  which  enhances  the  value  of  these 
ities;  which  is  needed  for  their  full  expres- 

f 

e  dear  old  lady  who  sweetly  advised  a  public 
cer  to  “cultivate  the  pause,”  must  have  had 
en  ear  for  the  significance  of  rests.  Indeed 
vas  only  unconsciously  echoing  the  sentiments 
he  old  Italian  theorist,  Franchinus  Gafurius. 

in  his  Practical  Music,  of  1496,  says  that 
•est  “was  invented  to  give  a  necessary  relief 
lice,  and  a  sweetness  to  the  melody.”  So  old 
inderk  Malcolm,  in  his  Treatise  of  Musick 
nburgh,  1721)  says,  “As  silence  has  very  pow- 
effects  in  Oratory,  when  it  is  rightly  managed 
brought  in  agreeable  to  circumstances,  so  in 
• k ,  which  is  but  another  way  of  expressing 
;xciting  passions,  silence  is  sometimes  used  to 
purpose.” 

e  Neume  notation,  the  notation  of  the  4th  to 
10th  centuries,  and  even  later,  appears,  says 
Riemann,  “to  have  had  no  rest  signs,”  although 
importance  of  rests  was  known  to  Greek  theo- 
and  signs  were  provided  for  the  expression 
'ilence.  As  a  writer  in  the  National  Encyclo- 
observes,  “the  invention  of  rests  was  almost 
nnporary  with  the  invention  of  notes.”  By  the 
af  the  15th  century  most  of  the  modern  rests 
in  use,  their  forms  being  more  or  less  identi- 
'ith  those  which  we  are  now  familiar, 
examining  the  various  kinds  or  types  of  rest 
an  Pausa,  French  Silence,  German  Pause),  it 
3e  seen  that  there  is  a  rest  equivalent  in  time- 
to  each  variety  of  note.  As  silence  cannot 
pitch  or  intensity,  but  only  duration,  a  rest 
no  absolutely  fixed  position  on  the  staff,  the 
ion  of  the  silence  it  indicates  being  repre- 
d  by  its  shape. 

will  also  be  seen  that  whole  and  half  rests 
similar  forms  but  different  positions;  that  it 
|  s  no  difference  to  a  note  which  way  its  head 
!  rned  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  between 
.quarter  rest  and  the  eighth  note  rest;  that 
■  the  stems  of  notes  may  be  turned  up  or 
[i  the  stems  of  rest  are  never  turned  up;  and 
;  when  only  one  part  is  being  written  on  a  staff 
|  ests  are  placed  between  the  third  and  fourth 
A  rest  longer  than  the  whole  rest  is  made 
lacing  the  oblong  block  across  the  third  space. 
I  in  order  to  be  equivalent  to  shorter  notes  than 
I, notes,  rests  may  be  written  with  more  than 
,  heads.  These  rests,  however,  are  rare, 
^longation  of  rests  may  be  made  by  means 
its  and  pauses  as  in  the  case  of  notes..  But 
lotted  rest  is  seldom  used  except  to  represent 

I 


an  incomplete  accented  portion  of  a  measure  or  a 
beat  in  simple  time  as  in  Ex  1. 


Ex.  I.  Mendelssohn.  Fugue  in  Bb — Op.  35,  No.  6. 


In  compound  time  silence  for  a  dotted  beat  is 
represented  by  two  rests,  the  first  equivalent  to 
the  beat,  the  second  to  the  dot,  thus  in  6/8  time, 
silence  for  a  dotted  quarter  note  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  quarter  rest  followed  by  an  eighth  rest. 
A  hold  or  pause  over  a  rest  lengthens  it  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  performer,  again  as  in  the 
case  of  a  note. 


A  PARTICULAR  TREATMENT. 

The  whole  rest  is  used  for  silence  for  a  whole 
measure,  whatever  the  length  of  the  latter  may  be. 
Formerly  the  whole  note  rest  was  used  for  silence 
for  two  measures.  But  the  modern  practice  is  to 
write,  for  silence  for  more  than  a  bar,  a  whole 
rest  or  an  oblique  line,  writing  over  it  the  number 
of  silent  measures  required,  as  in  the  following 
example : 


When  silence  is  required  for  some  portion  of  a 
measure  we  begin  to  discover  that  rests  have  not 
only  particular  treatment  but  they  also  have  special 
notation.  Thus,  no  rest  less  than  a  beat  should  be 
written,  unless  to  complete  an  already  partially  fin¬ 
ished  beat. 


Ex.  3. 


Bad.  Good. 


ty 


Good. 


1 


Also  no  rest  should  be  greater  than  a  beat  unless 
that  rest  be  placed  upon  an  accented  beat: 


Ex.  4. 

Bad.  Good.  Good. 


This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  rests  greater 
than  a  beat  should  not  be  placed  upon  unaccented 
beats,  and  that  no  rest  should  be  allowed  to  over¬ 
lap  an  accent  or  the  accented  portion  of  a  beat. 
Lastly,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  said 
as  to  the  notation  representing  silence  for  the 
length  of  a  dotted  beat,  we  must  add  that  a  single 
rest  is  never  allowed  to  denote  silence  for  two  beats 
in  any  simple  triple  time.  Thus  a  whole  rest  is 
never  used  in  3/2  time,  nor  a  half  rest  in  3/4  time, 
nor  a  quarter  rest  in  3/8  time. 


THE  “PERFORMANCE”  OF  RESTS. 

The  late  Henry  C.  Banister,  at  one  time  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  has  said,  “One  of  the 
commonest  faults  in  musical  performance — one  of 
the  most  frequent  ways  of  playing  or  singing  out 
of  time — is  the  clipping,  (not  waiting  the  full  length) 
of  dots  and  rests." 

Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  the  impression 
of  rests  is  nothing  more  than  mere  silence.  Dr. 
Hugo  Riemann  tells  us  that  “a  rest  occurring  on 
the  principal  beat  of  a  measure  produces  a  deeper 


effect  than  one  placed  on  an  unaccented  beat.  A 
rest  in  the  crescendo  section  of  a  phrase  is  more 
intense  than  one  in  the  diminuendo  section.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  rests  which  eliminate  the 
beat,  whereas  those  which  only  abbreviate  the  beat, 
and,  a  fortiori,  those  which  merely  separate  notes 
for  staccato  playing,  are  of  only  moderate  effect.” 
M.  Mathis  Lus.sy,  in  his  treatise  on  Musical  Ex¬ 
pression,  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  rallentando 
on  the  rests  separating  final  chords,  as  in  those 
found  in  the  last  two  measures  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  13. 
And,  of  course,  all  rests  occurring  in  passages 
played  either  rallentando  or  accelerando  share  in 
the  greater  or  lesser  value  which  would  be  as¬ 
signed  to  their  equivalent  notes  in  such  passages. 

There  is  also  an  influence  which  rests  exercise 
upon  the  notes  after  which  they  are  placed.  This 
is  that  a  note  followed  by  a  rest  should  be  made 
a  very  little  shorter  than  its  real  value,  the  time 
taken  from  the  note  being  given  to  the  rest.  This, 
however,  like  many  other  points,  needs  careful 
treatment  lest  its  too  rigid  observance  produce  a 
pedantic  performance  or  a  caricature  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  intentions.  Accuracy,  absolute  and  unfail¬ 
ing,  is  the  first  requisite  in  practical  performance; 
style  and  effect,  although  equally  important,  must 
follow  after.  As  old  John  Arnold  said,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  Complete  Psalmodist  (London,  1769)„ 

“Therefore,  unless 
Notes,  time  and  rests 

Are  perfect  learn'd  by  heart. 

None  ever  can 
With  pleasure  scan. 

True  time  in  musik’s  art.” 


ARE  YOUR  PUPILS  YOUR  FRIENDS? 


BY  ERNST  VON  MUSSULMAN. 


“Can  you  look  upon  your  pupils  as  your  friends? 
If  not,  why  can’t  you?” 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  made  an  interesting  pil¬ 
grimage  into  the  workshop  of  an  unusually  pros¬ 
perous  teacher  of  music,  and  the  above  rather  perti¬ 
nent  question  framed  itself  ere  a  thought  for  the 
words  themselves.  There  was  a  sudden  lifting  of 
brows,  we  felt  the  close  scrutiny  as  if  in  search  for 
a  motive  to  the  question,  and  in  the  moment  we 
feared  for  the  safety  of  our  hasty  query,  but  gentle 
courtesy  prevailed,  and  the  answer  was  believable  by 
reason  of  the  kindly  gleam  behind  the  words. 

“I  hope  that  each  and  every  pupil  i9  a  friend  of 
mine  for  I  have  tried  sincerely  to  be  a  friend  to  all 
of  my  pupils.”  Simple  words  they  were  and  given  no 
less  earnestly,  yet  there  was  no  need  of  further  proof 
than  to  go  out  among  his  class  and  find  that  same 
genial  air  of  confidence  prevailing  upon  every  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  it. 

Pupils  go  to  a  teacher  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
learning  under  proper  guidance.  They  do  not  enter 
one’s  class  and  pay  out  their  money  merely  to  be 
scolded  and  tyrannized  into  a  supposed  subjection. 
These  young  seekers  after  knowledge  are  human  just 
as  you  are.  More  than  this,  they  are  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive,  especially  when  trying  to  master  a  difficulty. 
To  rave  over  their  shortcomings  means  to  magnify 
them  in  their  own  minds  to  such  an  extent  as  often 
to  interfere  with  the  desired  progress.  We  have 
seen  this  occur  again  and  again,  even  pupils  of 
brilliant  promise  succumbing  to  the  inhumanity  of 
the  tyro  only  to  be  picked  up  later  and  reassured 
by  another  teacher  with  more  kindness  of  heart. 
A  kind  word  will  point  out  an  error  just  as  surely 
and  effectively  as  an  ill-natured  one;  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  personally,  than  this,  is  not  the  courtesy  of 
gentility  worth  one’s  while? 

We  do  not  deny  having  witnessed  the  production 
of  brilliant  pupils  by  means  of  both  styles  of  teach¬ 
ing,  but  to  anyone  who  has  ever  associated  with  the 
pupils  of  a  large  college,  there  comes  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  studying  the  real  effect  of  the  teacher 
upon  the  pupil.  Raging  antics  are  momentarily 
amusing  to  some,  but  after  a  while  even  those  few 
become  disgusted,  especially  after  seeing  that  it  is 
an  unnecessary  quality  and  that  Herr  So  and  So  is 
very  successful  and  very  kind.  With  the  kindly  man¬ 
nered  instructor  you  will  always  find  an  enthused  pupil, 
which  is  proof  that  a  vicious  temper  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  greatness  in  teaching.  The  same  observa¬ 
tion  has  proven  that  unkind  treatment  never  holds 
pupils,  and  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  drift  1 
more  considerate  instructor  and  be  the  happier  for 
having  made  the  change. 
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THE  ETUDE 


HOW  THE  MIND  SHOULD  GUIDE  THE 
BODY  IN  PRACTICE. 


BY  R.  M.  BRE1THAUPT. 


Translated  and  adapted  from  an  article  in  Die  Musik 
especially  for  The  Etude  by  Theodore  Stearns. 


Two  questions,  intense  and  insistent,  present  them¬ 
selves:  "What  shall  1  practice?”  and  "How  shall  I 
practice?”  The  normal  development  of  the  bodily 
functions  and  the  gifts  with  which  one  is  naturally 
endowed  from  birth  are  attained  and  emphasized  by  the 
simplest  exercising  of  natural  practice.  The  child 
strives  at  first  to  satisfy  his  desires  and  his  will.  His 
consciousness  is  aroused  when  he  is  about  three  months 
old,  and  after  the  second  or  third  year  is  passed  he  has 
learned  to  walk,  talk  and  observe  fully. 

At  the  age  of  seven  his  brain  is  fully  developed — the 
necessary  fertility,  of  course,  coming  later.  Nature 
surrounds  him  in  his  first  stage  with  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  delicate,  unseen  yet  powerful  threads  of 
influences  which  arouse  the  perception,  awaken  latent 
instincts,  stir  the  child’s  imagination  and  innermost  fac¬ 
ulties,  unnoticed  for  the  most  part  by  those  about  him, 
and  in  general  form  the  character  and  accustom  the 
body  and  the  mind  into  a  sub-conscious  activity,  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  is,  thus  early,  systematic. 

Now  this  gradual  awakening  is  attended  by  the  heavy 
sense  of  strife,  effort  and  work.  All  routine  is,  cur.- 
ously  enough,  a  hard  fight.  Nature,  foreseeing  perhaps 
the  far  future,  early  surrounds  the  child’s  unconscious 
efforts  with  all  manner  of  invisible  hindrances  to  fur¬ 
ther  develop  the  head,  heart  and  hand.  It  is  Hot  an  easy 
matter  to  be  born  and  to  grow  up. 

In  this,  ability  to  overcome  obstacles,  lies,  thus  early, 
the  true  gift  of  being  able  to  practice;  and  to  steer 
clear  through  the  primitive  yet  exceedingly  complicated 
childhood  paths  provided  by  Nature  breeds  undoubted 
success  for  the  after-man.  The  first  baby  step,  for  in¬ 
stance,  even  the  first  grip,  requires  repeated  attempts 
until  firmly  established  into  automatic  precision — the 
precision  of  experience. 

And  the  dangers  to  the  infant  mind  attending  that 
first  step  would  be  gigantic  to  a  grown-up  could  we 
but  fully  understand  them.  It  is  a  heroic  and  Spartan 
training  that  the  invisible  mother  presses  upon  her  tiny 
pupils,  yet  we  all  passed  through  it. 

Manual  velocity,  or  technic,  such  as  piano  playing  or 
singing,  is  really  but  a  continuation  of  this  early  bodily 
practice  of  the  child.  It  is  a  sort  of  nerve-gymnastic, 
and  the  better  the  body  has  struggled  (that  is,  the 
nerves  and  the  muscles)  to  attain  their  perfect  and 
responsive  freedom,  just  so  the  routine  of  musical  prac¬ 
tice  will  be  more  quickly  and  perfectly  mastered  later 
on  in  life.  Like  the  lump  of  ore  from  the  mines,  the 
smelting,  hammering  and  forging  process  goes  consist¬ 
ently  on  until  the  final  strands  of  delicate  metal  work 
emerge  in  the  shape  of  full  and  reproductive  artistic 
results. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PRACTICE. 

All  attempts  at  musical  -technic  are.  at  first,  purely 
imitative,  no  matter  whether  independently  carried  out 
or  with  the  help  of  others.  "Methods,”  “Schools,”  prac¬ 
tice  and  custom  follow  in  the  natural  course  of  training, 
either  as  a  pleasure  or  a  duty.  An  optical  impression 
arouses  an  impulse  to  attain  something  or  to  reproduce 
it.  This  desire  is,  by  a  combination  of  mental  and 
physical  force,  telegraphed  throughout  the  brain  and 
body,  and  if  the  child  has  learned  the  Spartan  lessons 
bravely,  the  man’s  mind  and  muscles  will  respond 
quickly  and  good  practice  immediately  results. 

The  principles  of  practice  consist  therefore: 

1.  In  a  rapid  and  correct  performance  of  the  optic  or 
acoustic  faculties  in  recognizing  tones  or  sounds. 

2.  In  the  perfect  working  freedom  of  the  various 
nerve  centers. 

3.  In  the  correct  and  sympathetic  ability  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  action  to  respond  quickly  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  it. 

The  principal  trouble  with  all  beginners  and  with  all 
technical  practice  is  the  inability  to  control  the  concen¬ 
tration  and  the  consciousness  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
A  further  trouble  is  that  of  controlling  with  swift  and 
sure  certainty  the  necessary  bodily  functions  requisite 
for  obtaining  the  exact  movements  desired.  (The  fourth 
or  fifth  finger,  for  example.) 

Let  a  person  pick  up  a  violin  for  the  first  time  and 
see  how  excessively  awkward  he  is  with  it.  Only  after 
a  long  time  can  he  accustom  bis-  arms  and  hands  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  begin  to  feel  at  home  with  the  instrument 
:s  grasp.  In  short,  all  difficulties  may  be  traced 
ir  inexcusable  and  lamentable  lack  of  bodily 
control. 


Practice  is  again  handicapped  by  our  conscious  and 
unconscious  ignorance  of  its  important  purpose.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  singer.  With  the  mere  tone  produc¬ 
tion  the  average  absolute  ignorance  of  our  simplest  and 
most  important  bodily  function  is  pitifully  typtcal.  Out 
of  one  hundred  singers,  ninety-nine  not  only  breathe 
incorrectly  but  also  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  utilize 
their  breath  to  produce  a  mere  tone.  They  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  conception  of  combining  the  use  of  their 
breath  with  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  nor  do  they  appear 
to  realize  the  elastic  expansive  ability  of  the  latter; 
yet  it  is  all  there — born  in  them. 

Just  so  with  the  pianist  or  the  violinist  who  has 
never  thoroughly  mastered  his  arms,  hands  and  fingers, 
and  who,  after  repeated  weeks  and  months  of  hard 
work  with  attempt  and  failure  going  hand  in  hand, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  awkwardness  is  not 
because  of  the  instrument  but  is  really  only  the  awk¬ 
wardness  of  never  having  sufficiently  mastered  his  body 
and  practicing  with  it  to  master  its  wonderfully  re¬ 
sponsive  component  parts  which  have  been  waiting  so 
patiently  to  be  mastered  all  these  growing  years ! 

In  our  schools  we  are  clever  enough  to  educate  our 
understanding  and  at  the  cost  of  the  freedom  and  the 
health  of  the  body.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  training  of  the  intellect  and  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  and  only  recently,  as  is  being  done 
in  Sweden,  are  we  learning  to  teach  the  school  children 
how  to  practice  breathing,  how  to  speak,  enunciate  and 
sing  correctly,  and  to  train  the  ear  and  rhythmatize 
the  body  into  perfect  and  artistic  control  through  the 
medium  of  music.  Sporadically  such  training  is  here 
and  there  attempted,  but  not  yet  is  it  brought  into  the 
universal  system  that  it  certainly  should  merit. 

We  find  that  girl&  take  to  piano  playing  better  than 
boys  because  they  are  naturally  more  nimble.  Their 
busy  fingers  with  the  needle,  their  aptitude  for  grace 
and  elegance,  renders  them  far  more  suscept.ble  to  the 
requirements  of  musical  motion  than  boys  of  the  same 
age  who  are  stiff  and  bodily  less  flexible. 

THE  PHENOMENA  OF  PRODIGIES. 

Wonder-children  in  music,  the  ingenia  prcecocia, 
neither  fall  from  heaven  nor  are  they  in  any  way  in¬ 
comprehensible.  They  are  all,  without  exception,  the 
product  of  favorable  circumstances.  They  are  trained 
correctly,  have  learned,  consciously  or  otherwise,  to 

se  their  little  bodies  at  an  uncommonly  early  age,  and 
the  only  wonder  about  them  is  their  secret  strength  of 
the  will  to  master  technic  and  the  fertility  of  their 
brains  at  so  rare  an  age. 

Yet  this  temporary  mastery  works  havoc  with  the 
physical  body  later,  for  such  premature  development, 
necessitating  strong  energetic  concentration,  spends  the 
capital  before  it  has  drawn  interest.  However,  their 
existence  proves  our  theory.  Carefully  collected  data 
shows  that  “wonder-children”  have : 

1.  An  undoubted  pre-existence  with  music — born  with 
the  actual  sharpened  musical  sense ;  good  examples  and 
splendid  training,  mostly  through  the  father  or  the 
mother. 

2.  The  advantage  of  facility  and  rapidity  of  the  per¬ 
ception. 

3. '  A  simultaneous  great  facility  and  speed  in  their 
development  through  the  early  practical  training  of  the 
bodily  functions. 

The  practicability  of  all  practice  is  therefore  facility 
and  utility,  that  is,  freedom  of  the  nerves  to  cooperate 
with  the  highest  speed  of  the  muscular  action.  Over 
all  is  the  great  principle  of  avoiding  cramped  and  stiff 
endeavor.  All  troubles  take  instant  wing  the  moment 
we  avoid  the  ensnaring  nervous  tension  which  strains 
the  entire  body  into  an  antagonistic  attitude  towards 
the  will. 

All  characteristics  such  as  “pressing,”  “squeezing,” 
“cramping,”  “squeaking,”  and  all  other  similar  mus¬ 
cular  hindrances  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  body  by 
nature,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  giving  it 
its  free,  rightful  and  natural  play. 

So  much  for  the  physical  side  of  “practice.” 


Speaking  of  his  method  of  working,  Massenet',  the 
famous  French  composer,  tells  us  :  “1  work  very  strangely. 
T o  begin  with,  I  never  touch  a  piano.  I  sometimes  spend 
two  years  thinking  out  an  opera,  and  during  that  time 
I  do  not  write  down  a  single  note.  I  carry  it  all  in 
my  head,  and  I  compose  at  all  times,  even  when  speak¬ 
ing  or  dining,  at  the  theater,  in  a  carriage,  on  a  train, 
everywhere.  But  my  best  work  is  done  while  T  am 
walking  up  and  down  my  bedroom,  which  is  my  favor¬ 
ite  study.  Then  when  the  opera  is  already  in  my 
head,  I  rush  off  to  the  country,  and  there  I  do  write. 
I  write  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  straight 
off,  without  corrections  of  any  kind.” 


DRAMATIC  MOMENTS  IN  THE  CAREER 
OF  THE  MASTERS. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1824,  Beethoven  c 
ducted  his  last,  and  as  many  consider,  his  grea 
work,  the  Choral  Symphony.  The  performance  of 
work  was  followed  by  a  storm  of  applause,  but  I 
thoven  remained  motionless  facing  his  orchestra, 
last  Mdlle.  Unger,  one  of  the  vocalists,  took  him 
the  hand  and  turned  him  towards  the  audience, 
the  first  time  he  became  aware  of  the  effect  his  mas 
piece  had  produced.  He  was  too  deaf  to  hear 
cheering. 

Mozart  was  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men. 
lie  had  money  he  gave  it  to  his  friends.  If  he 
none,  he  gave  them  his  time  and  labor.  Schikaue 
a  Vienna  impresario,  became  involved  in  debt  and 
pealed  to  Mozart  to  write  an  opera  for  him.  The 
come  was  The  Magic  Flute,  which  brought  Schikam 
a  fortune.  He  conveniently  forgot  his  indebtednes 
Mozart,  however,  and  while  the  opera  was  being  pi; 
to  crowded  houses,  the  great  composer,  in  abject  \ 
erty,  lay  dying  in  a  garret,  using  up  the  remnant: 
his  strength  in  a  vain  effort  to  finish  the  Requiem. 

Few  composers  have  written  a  work  which  has  n 
a  more  general  appeal  than  The  Merry  Wives 
l Windsor.  Yet  Otto  Nicolai,  its  composer,  died  wi 
a  few  weeks  of  its  initial  production,  and  never  1 
to  benefit  by  a  work  whch  had  cost  him  immense  la 

Like  his  brother  musician  Bach,  and  the  great 
Milton,  Handel  ended  his  days  in  blindness.  V\ 
he  conducted  his  Samson  in  later  years,  the  audi 
never  failed  to  realize  the  pathos  of  the  situation  v 
the  aria,  “Total  Eclipse!  No  sun,  no  moon!" 
being  sung.  It  seemed  as  though  the  composer  in 
days  when  he  wrote  the  work  and  was  in  full 
session  of  his  eyesight,  must  have  foreseen  the 
when  for  him,  too,  the  sunlight  and  the  moon 
would  be  mantled  in  darkness. 

The  history  of  music  offers  no  more  beautiful  e? 
pie  of  a  mother’s  love  than  the  devotion  of  Gour 
mother  to  her  son.  She  made  endless  sacrifice 
secure  his  musical  education,  and  all  his  life  she 
couraged  him  and  battled  for  him.  His  first  real 
cess,  however,  was  not  attained  until  the  produi 
of  his  comic  opera,  Le  Mcdccin  malgrc  lui.  Gout 
mother  died  the  day  after  the  first  performance, 
never  knew  that  her  son  was  to  be  counted  amonj 
world's  great  musicians. 

The  year  1840  was  an  unhappy  one  for  Verdi, 
the  beginning  of  April  one  of  his  two  children  died 
few  weeks  later  the  second  one  also  died.  Yet  this 
not  all,  for  the  following  June  his  wife  was  stri 
with  acute  brain  fever.  She  never  recovered,  and  '\ 
was  left  alone  in  the  world.  Yet  such  is  the  iron 
fate  that  during  the  time  all  this  was  happening,  '\ 
was  obliged  by  contract  to  complete  the  music  i 
comic  opera. 

While  Haydn  attained  a  respectable  reputation  < 
paratively  early  in  life,  it  was  not  until  his  first 
to  London,  in  1790,  that  he  completely  realized 
extent  of  his  own  fame.  It  was  a  dramatic  mo: 
in  his  career  when  J.  P.  Salomon,  a  native  of  I 
and  a  shining  light  in  the  London  musical  firmar 
entered  his  room  one  evening  with  the  curt  annoi 
ment,  “I  am  Salomon  of  London,  and  have  com 
take  you  away.  We  will  close  the  bargain  to-morr 

The  romantic  figure  of  Ole  Bull  exercised  a  retr 
able  fascination  upon  his  own  countrymen.  His 
erositv,  his  doings  in  America,  his  genius,  all  helpe 
make  him  a  constant  topic  of  conversation.  No 
was  more  affected  by  the  stories  and  legends  w 
collected  round  the  name  of  the  great  violinist 
Edward  Grieg,  then  a  boy.  One  day,  when  Grieg 
about  fifteen,  he  saw  a  stranger  galloping  rapidl; 
the  road  to  Landaas.  The  stranger  was  none  c 
than  the  hero  of  the  boy’s  dreams,  Ole  Bull, 
night  Ole  Bull  listened  to  the  boy’s  playing,  and  ta 
gravely  to  his  father  and  mother  of  the  future.  Hi 
a  decision  was  reached  which  must  have  thrilled 
boy’s  blood  like  a  trumpet  call.  He  was  to  g 
Leipzig ! 


“A  cousin  of  mine  in  New  York,  married  a  H 
lady  in  1855  and  brought  her  to  this  country, 
not  only-  could  play  the  piano  but  had  a  piano  w 
she  brought  with  her.  She  was  then  considere 
kind  of  marvel  but  she  played  little  better  than 
the  beginners  of  to-day.  In  those  days  pianos  i 
luxuries.  To-day  they  are  necessities  and  you 
hardly  find  a  home  in  any  street  or  lane  but  ha; 
piano.” — Dudley  Buck  (related  in  1896). 
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Robert  Schumann 

Born  June  8,  1810,  at  Swickau, 
Saxony. 

Died,  1856. 

Immortal  Composer. 

Best  known  works  :  Four  remark¬ 
able  symphonies,  “  the  greatest 
since  Beethoven;”  Opera,  Geno- 
veva;  Cantata,  Paradise  and 
the  Pen,  imperishable  works  for 
piano  and  many  masterly  songs. 


Richard  Strauss 

Born  June  11,  1864,  at  Munich, 
Bavaria. 

Eminent  Modern  Composer 

Best  known  works:  The  sym¬ 
phonic  poems.  Till  Eulenspiegel , 
Thus  Spake  Zarathush  a  and 
A  Hero' s  Life ;  the  operas  Sa¬ 
lome  and  Elektra ,  and  many 
beautiful  songs. 


Edvard  Grieg 

Born  June  15,  1843,  at  Bergen, 
Norway. 

Died,  1907. 

Greatest  Scandinavian 
Composer. 

Best  lenown  works:  Peer  Gynt 
Suite,  symphonic  dances;  a  large 
number  of  wonderfully  character¬ 
istic  piano  pieces  and  beautiful 
songs. 


Jacques  Offenbach 

Born  June  21,  1819,  at  Cologne, 
Germany. 

Died,  1880. 

Famous  Light  Opera 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  The  operas 
The  Tales  of  Hoffmann ,  La 
Belle  I  mine.  Orphie  aux  en- 
fers,  La  Grand  Duchesse , 
Pladame  Favart  and  Barbe- 
Bleu. 


Charles  Gounod 

Born  June  17,  1818,  at  Paris, 
France. 

Died,  1893. 

Illustrious  French  Master. 

Best  known  compositions:  The 
operas  Eaust  and  Romeo  et 
Juliette ;  the  oratorio.  Redemp¬ 
tion  ;  the  Messe  So  lean  e  lie  ; 
the  cantata  Nazareth ,  and  many 
successful  songs 


Carl  Reineke 

Born  June  23,  1824,  at  Altona, 
Germany. 

Died,  1910. 

Eminent  Teacher,  Pianist 
and  Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Excellent 
piano  pieces,  several  cantatas,  an 
oratorio  ( Belchazzer ),  concertos 
for  piano  and  violin,  symphonies, 
overtures,  etc. 


MEMORIZING  MUSIC  MADE  EASY. 

BY  DR.  ANNIE  PATTERSON. 


The  difficulty  which  some  experience  in  memoriz¬ 
ing  is  often  due  to  the  improper  use  and  discipline  of 
the  memory  in  childhood  and  youth.  The  exhaustive 
tests  of  psychologists  and  pedagogical  experts  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  faculty  for  memory  is  very 
much  more  active  in  children  than  in  adults. 

This,  however,  should  not  discourage  the  adult, 
since  by  following  certain  plans  and  by  employing 
certain  mnemonic  aids  the  ability  to  memorize  rapidly 
and  with  confidence  may  be  successfully  attained. 
We  do  not  refer  particularly  to  numerical  or  to  other 
systems  which  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time 
to  help  the  sluggish  or  forgetful.  There  are  simple 
ways  and  means  based  upon  common  sense  which 
any  one  can-apply  to  his  own  work  with  ease  and 
success.  We  will  now  consider  the  most  available 
of  these. 

For  convenience  let  us  divide  the  subject  of  memo¬ 
rizing  into  three  parts:  Natural,  mechanical  (or 
automatic)  and  developed. 

The  natural  gift  for  learning  music  depends  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  the  intellect  of  the  individual 
and  upon  his  sense  of  hearing,  seeing  and  feeling.  If 
the  student  has  a  quick,  retentive  ear  and  the  capacity 
for  retaining  mental  pictures  of  the  musical  symbols 
the  work  of  memorizing  is  naturally  made  much 
easier. 

The  mechanical  or  automatic  memory  is  that  which 
comes  from  many  repetitions  or  plodding.  The  posi¬ 
tion  and  movement  of  the  hands  following  the 
musical  sequences  become  so  fixed  by  habit  that  the 
fingers  apparently  play  automatically.  This  is  easily 
proven  by  the  fact  that  one  may  carry  on  a  conver¬ 
sation  or  even  read  a  book  while  playing  certain 
compositions. 

The  developed  or  cultured  memorizing  may  com¬ 
bine  both  the  natural  and  the  mechanical,  or  it  may 
be  something  quite  apart. 

It  necessitates  the  knowledge  of  melodic  and  har¬ 
monic  sequence,  innate  familiarity  with  “forms’  of 
musical  expression,  and,  above  all,  the  logical  sense 
of  order.  It  also  demands  the  ability  to  marshal 
musical  thought,  which  is  seldom  absent  from  any 
really  acceptable  musical  interpretation. 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  MEMORIZING. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  child  the  teacher’s  first 
step  should  be  to  train  the  impressionable  ear.  The 
major  scale  should  first  be  memorized,  then  the 
common  chord,  other  less  simple  sequences  and 
combinations  following.  Then  a  little  piece — prefer¬ 
ably  of  the  folk-tune  or  rhythmic-melody  kind — 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  small  performer  bade  to 
get  it  “off  by  heart.”  The  average  child  will  have 
no  difficulty  with  such  tasks.  Progressive  studies 
can  easily  be  arranged  by  an  intelligent  teacher,  all 
difficulties  being  graded  to  suit  the  capacities  of 
individual  children.  Most  young  people,  instinctively 
as  it  were,  soon  play  their  first  pieces  “without 
music;”  whilst  many  adults  are  to  be  found  who 
know  only  one  or  two  selections  by  memory,  these 
having  been  acquired,  well-nigh  unconsciously,  in 
childhood. 

Automatism  no  doubt  also  largely  enters  into  the 
child’s  mode  of  practice,  little  ones  often  getting  to 
“pick  out”  themes  and  chords  by  peering  among  and 
recollecting  various  positions  of  the  fingers  on  the 
black  and  white  keys.  In  time  this  “feeling  for”  the 
music  becomes  mechanical.  Indeed  the  mind  must 
at  all  times  more  or  less  help  the  ear  in  measuring 
distances  of  stretches,  fingering  of  chords,  and  so 
on.  It  is  hard  to  draw  a  distinct  line  where  ear  ends 
and  automatism  begins  or  supplements.  An  instance 
occurs  to  the  writer  of  a  young  lady  commencing 
to  learn  music  at  twenty-five.  Taking  a  fancy  to  one 
of  the  shorter  “Eieder  ohne  Wiirte”  of  Mendelssohn, 
this  pupil,  impatient  at  the  task  of  reading  the  notes 
from  music,  positively  committed  the  phrases,  liter¬ 
ally  bar  by  bar,  to  memory  upon  hearing  them 
played,  a  natural  ear  assisting  the  eye  in  following 
sequences  of  hand-position  on  the  pianoforte.  But 
such  a  parrot-wise  method  of  memorizing  is  not  to 
be  commended. 

The  adult  learner  will  best  acquire  a  habit  of 
memory-playing  by  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
Thus  concentration  of  mind  must  be  cultivated  and 
directed  to  the  task  in  question,  whilst  a  knowledge 
of  harmony  and  musical  symmetry  generally  greatly 


aids  the  process.  A  short  fragment  should  first  he 
chosen  for  memorization,  even  if  it  be  but  a  church 
hymn  or  chant.  The  key  and  time  being  firmly 
assimilated  by  the  mind,  the  relative  position  of  the 
opening  chords  should  be  taken  in  with  the  eye,  and 
then  the  hands  should  endeavor  to  impress  on  the 
keys  the  brain  impression  thus  obtained.  A  bar  or 
couple  of  bars  should  be  taken  at  a  time.  At  first, 
progress  may  be  slow;  but,  ere  long,  with  patient 
perseverance,  even  the  habitually  slow  pupil  will  be 
surprised  to  note  how  the  memory  grows.  If  often 
helps  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  two  or  more  bars 
on  the  music  sheet.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  good  sight- 
readers  do  when  “looking  ahead.” 


SOME  SUCCESSFUL  FAILURES. 

Dame  Fortune  is  a  fickle  jade,  and  plays  sorry 
tricks  on  those  who  woo  her.  She  loves  nothing  better 
than  to  frown  upon  those  whom  she  intends  to  favor 
later.  She  frowned  very  severely  upon  Bizet  when 
Carmen  was  produced,  March  3,  1875.  Before  very 
long,  however,  she  was  willing  to  smile  her  sunniest 
upon  the  lucky  composer.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  was  a  slight  misunderstanding  upon  Bizet’s  part, 
and  he  died — some  say  his  heart  was  broken  by  dis¬ 
appointment — three  months  after  the  “failure”  of  his 
greatest  work. 

Wagner  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  Bizet,  and 
when  the  fickle  goddess  frowned  upon  him  he  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  accept  her  dismissal.  Nearly 
all  of  his  earlier  operas  were  dismal  failures  at  first. 
Tannhaiiser  was  hissed  off  the  French  stage.  Tristan 
and  Isolde  was  given  up  as  “impossible”  after  57  re¬ 
hearsals  at  the  Vienna  Court  Opera.  In  the  end, 
however,  Wagner  achieved  the  customary  “happy 
ending”  in  his  love  affair  with  Dame  Fortune  and  lived 
happily  ever  after. 

Rossini  saw  an  apparently  hopeless  defeat  turned 
into  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs  when  his  Barber  of 
■  Seville  was  produced  at  Naples,  1816.  Salieri,  a  rival 
composer,  had  organized  a  cabal  against  Rossini,  and 
succeeded  in  smashing  up  the  performance.  Rossini, 
however,  was  not  disturbed  by  his  misfortune,  and 
when  the  singers  left  the  opera  house  and  went  to  his 
hotel  to  condole  with  him  they  found  him  peacefully 
enjoying  a  luxurious  supper,  apparently  in  the  best 
of  tempers. 

Probably  the  most  popular  opera  of  modern  times 
is  Madama  Butterfly.  Yet  when  the  work  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  1904,  the  audience  simply 
howled  with  derision.  The  storm  began  after  the  first 
few  bars,  and  continued  throughout  the  entire  perform¬ 
ance.  Three  months  later  the  work  was  produced  in 
Brescia  in  a  slightly  revised  form,  and  from  that  day 
on  its  success  has  been  universal. 

Success  seems  to  he  with  individuals  as  it  is  with 
operas.  Caruso  sang  for  years  before  he  became  known 
as  the  leading  tenor  of  the  day.  Paderewski  spent  a 
long,  long  period  of  probation  before  he  gained  his 
present  eminence.  Liza  Lehmann  offered  her  Persian 
Garden  to  many  publishers  before  she  found  a  place 
for  it  in  America,  and  won  a  wide  reputation  with  it. 


CULTIVATING  A  TASTE  FOR  THE 
BEAUTIFUL. 


BY  HERBERT  ANTCLIFFE. 


Have  you  ever  approached  from  the  sea  some  of 
the  huge  overhanging  cliffs  which  fringe  the  wide 
oceans?  Some  when  they  see  such  a  sight  realize 
the  grandeur  of  it  at  once,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  it  does  not  satisfy  their  souls  is  that  they 
desire  a  fuller  view  and  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
it.  All  can  grow  in  the  appreciation  of  such  a  sight, 
even  those  whom  it  at  first  repels,  and  those  who  are 
at  first  unmoved  by  it.  And  none  at  first  sight  can 
fully  appreciate  all  the  detail  which  forms  the  full 
mass  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

The  same  experiences  occur  with  much  of  the  great¬ 
est  art  work.  At  first  the  shallower  mind  is  wea¬ 
ried,  the  sensitive,  highly-strung  artistic  mind,  being 
unprepared,  is  repelled,  and  only  the  rarely  sympa¬ 
thetic  mind  sees  at  once  the  greatness  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  work.  Tt  is  only  with  a  larger  and  a 
closer  acquaintance  that  we  get  a  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  the  more  austere  thinker 
as  we  learn  to  know  and  see  the  beauty  of  e;u  i  dr- 
tail,  we  also  learn  how  great  is  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  complex  whole. 
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Awards  in  The  Etude  Contest  for  Vocal  Compositions 


Ever  since  the  close  of  this  contest,  on  March  31, 
the  judges  have  been  busy  in  going  over  the  manu¬ 
scripts.  In  all,  there  were  nearly  1,500  songs  sub¬ 
mitted,  both  from  this  country  and  from  abroad.  A 
most  gratifying  interest  in  the  contest  has  be£n  dis¬ 
played  and  many  excellent  songs  have  been  submitted. 
In  fact,  there  were  so  many  good  ones  that  a  final 
decision  as  to  the  songs  has  been  reached  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  wish  to  extend  our  congratulations  to 
those  who  have  been  successful  and  to  express  our 
regrets  that  there  were  not  still  more  prizes  to  award. 
We  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed  and  to 
wish  them  all  possible  success  in  the  future. 

The  prize  winners  are  as  follows : 

CLASS  ONE.  Concert  Songs. 

First  prize,  H.  W.  Petrie  (Freemont,  Wis.), 
“Youth.”  Second  prize,  J.  Lamont  Galbraith  (Rich¬ 
mond, -Va.)t  “A  May  Madrigal.” 

CLASS  TWO.  Sacred  Songs. 

First  prize,  Alfred  J.  Silver  (Birmingham,  Eng.), 


"The  Ninety  and  Nine.”  Second  prize.  Carlo  Minetti 
(Pittsburg,  Pa.),  "I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say.” 

CLASS  THREE.  Characteristic  Songs. 

First  prize,  Herbert  W.  Wareing  (Malvern,  Eng.), 
“The  Ocean’s  Pride."  Second  prize,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Ash¬ 
ford  (Nashville,  Tenn.),  “The  Changing  Sea.” 

CLASS  FOUR.  Motto  Songs. 

First  prize,  Bruce  Steane  (Sevenoaks,  Eng.), 
“Cupid’s  Conquest.”  Second  prize,  C.  J.  Huerter 
(Syracuse,  N.  V.),  “Shine  Inside.” 

CLASS  FIVE.  II  omc  Songs. 

First  prize,  George  N.  Rockwell  (Chicago,  Ill.),  “A 
Letter  from  Home.”  Second  prize,  Ernst  Krohn  (St. 
Louis,  Mo.),  “When  There’s  Love  at  Home.” 

CLASS  SIX.  Nature  Songs. 

First  prize,  Eben  H.  Bailey  (Boston,  Mass.),  “Mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Lily.”  Second  prize,  Alfred  Wooler 
(Buffalo,  N.  Y.),  “Flower  Maiden.” 


Study  Notes  on  Etude 
Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


<|F 
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GRANDE  VALSE  DE  CONCERT— M. 

MOSZKOWSKT. 

Lack  of  space  precludes  our  giving  this  splendid 
new  composition  in  its  entirety,  but  we  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  the  first  two  principal  themes.  By  re¬ 
peating  the  second  theme  after  the  first,  one  may 
obtain  the  effect  of  a  complete  number.  In  the  orig¬ 
inal  the  first  theme  is  preceded  by  a  graceful  intro¬ 
duction,  also  in  waltz  time;  there  is  also  a  third 
theme  and  subsidiary  themes.  So  much  of  this  com¬ 
position  as  is  given  here  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
its  genral  excellence.  The  principal  theme  is  one  of 
those  melodies  which  haunt  one  after  even  a  single 
hearing.  The  second  theme  is  a  fine  exemplification 
of  the  modern  treatment  of  double  note  passages. 
Further  mention  of  this  piece  will  he  found  in  other 
departments. 

ON  FAIRY  BARQUE— C.  J.  HUERTER. 

The  composer  of  this  piece  is  a  promising  young 
American  writer  who  has  been  represented  in  our 
music  pages  but  once  previously.  “On  Fairy  Barque” 
is  a  more  pretentious  number  than  the  last,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  well  worked  out.  The  themes  are  prett> 
and  graceful,  the  harmonies  rich  and  many-colored. 
In  studying  this  piece,  careful  attention  to  detail  will 
be  necessary.  While  the  technical  demands  are  not 
great,  a  certain  freedom  in  execution  is  requisite.  The 
harmonic  structure  should  be  studied  out  thoroughly 
in  order  that  due  value  be  given  to  the  inner  voices. 


REVERIE— N.  SOLOWIEFF. 

Composers  of  the  modern  Russian  school  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  prolific.  Furthermore,  they  are  nearly  all 
surprisingly  good.  N.  Solowieff  is  a  Russian  composer 
who  is  little  known  in  this  country,  but  those  who  play 
his  “Reverie”  will,  doubtless,  wish  to  become  further 
acquainted  with  his  work.  This  piece  is  characterized 
by  a  certain  grace  and  daintiness  of  inspiration.  The 
melody  is  appealing,  and  the  harmonies,  although  not 
extravagant,  are  distinctive  and  in  original  vein.  This 
piece  will  require  a  finished,  song-like  style  of  execti- 
ton.  It  must  be  taken  in  a  dreamy  manner  and  not 
hurried. 

PERDITA— G.  D.  MARTIN. 

This  is  a  drawing-room  waltz  of  fascinating  char¬ 
acter,  airy  and  delicate.  Mr.  Martin  excels  in  his 
waltzes,  many  of  which  prove  very  successful.  “Per- 
dita”  has  three  well-defined  themes,  nicely  balanced. 
Waltzes  of  this  type  are  played  more  rapidly,  as-  a 
rule,  than  those  intended  for  dancing  purposes. 


rQCCATINA  CAPRICE— G.  N.  BENSON. 
ccata  is  a  study  in  touch  and  a  Toccatina  is  a 
lint  iiccata.  This  bright  and  fairv-like  caprice  will 
s<  rvi  as  an  excellent  study  in  rapid  finger  work. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Trio  in  B  flat  minor,  which 
serves  as  a  pleasant  lyric  contrast,  the  movement  in 
sixteenth  notes  remains  unbroken.  This  piece  should 
not  be  hurried. 

THE  SINGER’S  LAMENT— C.  KLING. 

1  lie  general  style  of  this  piece  reminds  us  somewhat 
of  one  of  Mendelssohn’s  “Songs  Without  Words,”  the 
"Funeral  March.”,  The  heavy  chords  in  E  minor  are 
impressive,  lending  dignity  to  the  principal  theme. 
The  middle  section  introduces  a  song-like  theme  in 
E  major  for  an  inner  voice.  This  must  be  brought 
out  strongly  and  smoothly  like  an  alto  solo. 

PRAIRIE  QUEEN— S.  STEINHEIMER. 

This  is  a  lively  intermezzo  in  the  modern  popular 
style,  suggesting  the  vigor  and  activity  of  the  great 
West.  The  rhythms  are  infectious,  of  the  sort  that 
set  one’s  feet  in  motion.  Pieces  of  this  type  are  heard 
with  favor  by  the  untrained  listener,  and  they  are  al¬ 
ways  refreshing. 

BAGATELLE— E.  J.  REITER. 

This  is  a  well-constructed  piece  in  the  old  English 
style.  This  style  is  characterized  by  a  certain  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  rhythm,  by  diatonic  melodies  and  simple  and 
direct  harmonization.  The  whole  effect  is  refreshing, 
breathing  the  true  spirit  of  all  out-doors. 

VALSE  NOBLE— F.  SCHUBERT. 

In  Schubert’s  waltzes  he  has  idealized  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  Laendler.  As  written  originally  many  of  these 
waltzes  do  not  lie  well  under  the  hands,  and  they  have 
been  rearranged  by  various  writers.  The  themes  in 
this  “Valse  Noble,”  which  Dr.  Harthan  has  selected 
for  transcription,  are  the  same  as  those  employed  by 
Liszt  in  his  famous  Soiree  de  Vienne  A ro.  6. 

DANCE  OF  THE  VILLAGE  MAIDENS— CHAS. 

LINDSAY. 

This  is  a  dance  movement  in  the  style  of  a  schot- 
tische  or  modern  gavotte.  As  a  teaching  piece  it  will 
be  found  useful  for  early  third  grade  pupils.  The 
passages  in  triplets  should  be  played  very  evenly  and 
without  jerkittess  of  accent.  The  whole  effect  should 
be  graceful. 

THE  FOUR  HAND  NUMBERS. 

Schumann’s  “Slumber  Song”  is  one  of  his  most  pop¬ 
ular  shorter  pieces.  As  a  duet  it  is. very  effective, 
affording  excellent  rhythmic  practice.  The  Secondo 
player  must  watch  the  time  very  carefully,  giving  the 
requisite  rocking  motion  to  the  accompaniment. 

Carl  Koelling’s  “Marche  Militaire”  is  a  stirring  and 
brilliant  number  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  marches 
by  Schubert.  This  is  an  original  four  hand  piece,  but, 
in  addition,  it  has  been  arranged  by  the  composer  for 
two,  six  and  eight  hands.  In  all  these  forms  it  has 
proven  popular. 

STACCATO  CAPRTCE  (VTOLTN  AND  PIANO)— 
H.  C.  JORDAN. 

This  is  a  showy  composition  by  an  American  writer 
affording  good  practice  in  staccato  bowing.  The  pace 
should  not  be  at  all  hurried,  and  the  utmost  evenness 
and  clarity  must  he  sought.  This  style  of  execution 
on  the  violin  is  exceedingly  effective  when  well  done. 


Well  Known  Composers 

of  To-day 


Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  was  born  at  Johi 
town,  Pa.,  December  24,  1881.  His  parents  moved 
Pittsburg  in  1884,  and  he  received  all  his  musical  et 
cation  in  that  city,  under  Walker,  Steiner  and  v 
Limits.  He  also  enjoyed  help  in  his  orchestral  stud 
from  Emil  Paur.  His  earlier  compositions  were  of 
more  popular  type,  and  he  published  many  son 
teaching  pieces,  etc.,  which  helped  to  establish  his  r< 
utation.  Eventually  he  became  very  much  interest 
in  the  music  of  the  American  Indians,  and  in  1909 
went  to  live  for  a  time  among  the  Indians  of  t 
Omaha  reservation,  Thurston  County,  Nebraska.  1 
results  of  his  studies  at  first  hand  have  placed  h 
among  the  foremost  of  the  younger  American  co 
posers.  His  more  elaborate  compositions  include  Tin 
Moods  for  symphony  orchestra,  The  Vision  of  . 
Latmfal,  a  cantata  for  male  voices,  some  chaml 
music,  and  some  well-known  songs,  such  as  Apse 
Lilacs,  A  Little  While,  and  the  piano  pieces,  7 
Revellers,  On  the  Plaza,  etc.  In  addition  to  his  wc 
as  a  composer  he  has  won  distinction  as  a  lectur 
music  critic,  and  as  organist  of  the  East  Liberty  Pr 
bvterian  Church  in  Pittsburg. 


EVENING  SONG— C.  MOTER. 

This  is  an  easy  teaching  piece  of  real  merit, 
exemplifies  the  device  of  a  melody  and  accompa 
ment  in  the  same  hand.  It  is  taken  from  a  set 
characteristic  pieces  entitled  “Sketch  Book.” 

ADAGIO  (PIPE  ORGAN)— L.  VAN  BEETHOVE 

The  slow  movement  from  the  famous  “Moonlit 
Sonata”  makes  a  very  satisfactory  organ  volunta 
The  arrangement  by  the  celebrated  English  organ 
W.  T.  Best,  is  effective  throughout.  It  will  be  no 
that  the  effect  of  sustained  harmonies,  attained  on 
pianoforte  by  the  employment  of  the  damper  pedal, 
supplied  on  the  organ  by  the  held  chords  of  the  1 
hand.  Against  this  background  the  triplet  hgu 
should  stand  out  slightly,  and  the  melody  tones  s 
more  so. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cadman's  portrait  and  a  short  account 
his  career  will  be  found  on  this  page.  The  sc 
“Lilacs”  is  a  fitting  musical  expression  of  a  V' 
touching  sentiment.  This  song  was  written  origint 
for  low  voice,  but  the  present  key  brings  it  wit 
the  range  of  many  voices.  It  is  a  song  that  gc 
singers  will"  appreciate. 

A.  L.  Powell's  “Sweetheart”  is  a  light  song,  in  p1 
ular  style,  requiring  flexibility  of  voice  and  a  brilh 
style  of  execution.  This  will  make  a  fine  encore  so 
It  should  also  prove  useful  for  teaching  purposes. 

Mr.  Carlo  Minetti’s  “I  Heard  the  Voice  of  J? 
Say”  is  one  of  the  winners  in  the  contest  recei 
closed,  taking  the  second  prize  in  the  class  for  sac 
songs.  This  fine  setting  of  the  familiar  and  beauti 
hymn  text  will  speak  for  itself.  A  portrait  of  c 
Minetti,  with  a  sketch  of  his  career,  will  be  found 
Tiik  Etude  for  December,  1911. 
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MARCHE  MILITAIRE 


SECONDO  CARL  KOELLING,  Op.  4 
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TOCCATINA  CAPRICE 

Allegro  con  spirito  M.  M.  J=l08_ 


G.  N.  BENS( 


From  here  go  back  to  $  and  play  to  Fine;  then,  play  Trio. 
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from  the  “MOONLIGHT  SONATA  ” 


Arranged  for  the  Organ 
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L.van  BEETHOVEN,  Op.  27, 
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Ex-iledfrom  thy  Per  -  sian  home 
Lo,ourthrush  ’s  song  is  sweet: 


Where  the  sil -ver  foun-tain’s  fall , 
And  thine  an-cient  land  is  low. 
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Ech  -  oedfrom  the  pal  -  acewall 
Fa  -  ded,  fa  -  ded  long  a  -go, 
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I  HEARD  THE  VOICE  OF  JESUS  SAY! 

Prize  Composition 
Etude  Contest 
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came  to  Je-sus  as  I  was  Wea  -  ry  and  worn  and  sad, 
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I  found  in  him  a _  rest  ing  place  J 
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He  has  made  me  glad. 


I  heard  the  voice  of  Je  -  sus  say  “Be  -  hold  I  free-ly  give  Th 
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liv  -  ing  wa-ter,  thirst  -y  one, Stoop  down  and  drink  and  live.” 
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j^that  life  giv  -  ing  stream,  My  thirst  wajs quenched,  my  soul  re-vived  And 
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now  I — live  in  him  I 
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live 


in  him. 
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I  heard  the  voice  of  Je  -  sus  say  “I  am  this  dark  world  s  light _  Look 
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un-to  me,  thy  morn  shall  rise,  And  all  thy  day  be  bright” _  I  looked  to  Je  -  sus  and  I  found, I 


found  in  him  my  star,  my  sun,  And  in  Jhat  light  of__  life^Tllwalk  Till  tra-velling  days  are  done ,  And 


m  that  light  of  life  I’ll  walk  Till  trav’lling  days  are  done. 
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AUGUSTUS  GREVILLE 
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“Sweet-iieart”“Sweet-heart.” 
“Sweet  heart /’"Sweet  heart 


“  Sweet-heart  ”  “Sweet-heart ! 


I  eii  -  ly  know _  his  notes  please  me,  As  loud  he  sings,  and  thus  singshe. 

And  win-try  winds _ had  stripped  the  grove,  He  still  poured  forth  thosewords  of  love. 

When  trees  are  bare — -  or  leaves  are  nf»',  It  thus  sings  on  and  sings  of  you, 
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DOTS  TIES  AND  SIMILAR  MARKS. 

1.  When  two  notes  are  tied  with  a  semi  staccato 
mark  over  each,  is  the  second  note  sounded? 

2.  When  playing  in  0-8  time,  and  dots  are  placed 
both  over  and  after  a  quarter  note,  as  follows: 


TONIC-SOL-FA,  PHRASING,  ETC. 

.‘.‘I.  x\\!»'  *s  Hi<*  term  <*/ -4  position  so  named? 

-•  Where  can  I  iirid  n  discussion  of  the  rospec- 
tive  merits  of  the  fixed  and  movable  do,  and  touie- 
sol-fa  systems? 

*•*.  Kindly  define  the  exact  motions  in  hand 
touch. 

4.  In  one  instruction  hook  I  see  the  frequent 
direction  “lie^in  each  phrase,  and  each  slur,  and 
play  reiterated  notes  with  the  hand  touch.'  With 
beginners  (when  the  attention  is  preoccupied  with 
tin*  notes)  this  seems  to  beget  good  phrasing, 
naturally  accenting  the  first  tone,  and  causing  a 
perceptible  difference  between  phrases.  With  more 
advanced  players  l  advocate  a  slight  fall  of  the 
band  for  the  first  note.  Is  this  correct V" 


M.  n. 


which  dot  is  observed  ? 

3.  Has  C  sharp  major  a  relative  minor  scale? 

4.  When  two  quarter  notes  are  tied,  and  a  dot 
laced  after  the  second  note,  as  in  the  example  : 


(2) 


is  tils'  second  note  tied? 


1.  T hr  common  chord  or  triad  consists  of  three  tones 
forming  the  intervals  1,  3  and  5,  counting  upwards 
from  tile  root  or  1.  This  is  the  root  position,  with  1 
in  the  bass.  1  f  5  is  in  the  bass,  the  triad  would  be 
written  using  the  triad  on  C. 


Rest  position. 


r>.  (a)  In  the  formation  of  the  scales  I  teach 
I  pupils  to  count  five  notes  above  the  keynote  to 
tind  the  tonic  of  the  next  scale  in  order  of  suc¬ 
cession.  and,  that  the  addl'd  sharp  to  the  signature 
will  be  tile  seventh  of  the  scale.  (b)  In  the  flat 
keys  I  tell  them  to  count  four  above  the  keynote 
for  the  new  tonic,  and  to  count  four  degrees  above 
I  this  to  find  the  new  added  flat.  Is  this  correct? — - 
0.  S.  C. 


he  two  notes  mentioned  in  your  first  question 
not  tied.  You  must  interpret  your  signs  in  their 
i  .pleteness.  The  following  combination  is  a  single 
[  by  itself:  •  •  It  indicates  a  marcato  effect 

r  the  notes  over  which  it  is  placed,  usually  played 
j  i  the  down-arm  touch. 

!  your  second  question  the  dot  after  the  note  refers 
j  s  time  value,  increasing  its  length  by  one-half  of 
j-f,  or  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  and  an  eighth. 
L  dot  over  the  note  indicates  the  manner  of  playing 
fa  staccato.  Pupils  sometimes  ask :  “Why  not  write 
j  entli  notes  instead  of  notes  that  are  apparently  to 
[•eld  for  a  quarter  and  an  eighth?”  Because  signs 
many  of  them  abbreviations.  To  write  sixteenth 
3  with  the  necessary  rests  between  the  notes  would 
I  :•  a  confused  looking  page  of  music,  while  the  dot 
.  ates  in  a  simple  and  clear  manner  the  effect  that 
sired. 

1  your  fourth  question  the  slur  mark  is  a  tie.  A 
„idicates  that  the  second  note  is  a  continuation  of 
irst.  In  the  example  the  dot  adds  an  eighth  to  the 
! :  of  the  second  note,  and  the  following  eighth 
detes  the  measure  value. 

,  answer  to  fifth  question.  A  sharp  minor  is  the 
■ive  minor  to  C  sharp  major,  but  on  account  of 
■confusing  accumulation  of  its  seven  sharps,  its 
rmonic  equivalent,  B  flat  minor,  is  generally  used 
3  place.  The  information  you  convey  in  question 
a)  is  correct. 

i 

TUNING. 

“Does  it  Injure  the  tone  quality  of  a  piano  to 
ormit  it  to  stay  untuned  a  long  time?  Does  it 
ot  simply  pause  the  tuning  not  to  stand  so  well 
'lien  this  is  next  done?*’ 


e  tendency  of  wood  in  standing  for  a  long  time 
assume  a  normal  condition,  towards  which  it 
'j  a"y  returns  after  this  condition  has  been  dis- 
d  in  any  way.  A  violin  loses  its  resonance  if  it 
s  for  months  unstrung  and  unused,  and  requires 
1  playing  before  it  can  be  brought  hack  into  condi- 
J  The  wood  in  pianos  exhibits  some  of  the  same 


ncies,  and  hence  is  the  better  for  being  kept  con- 
v  in  condition.  The  right  condition  is  that  in 
i  the  piano  should  stand  when  in  constant  use  and 
■  tuned.  If  left  untuned  for  a  long  time  the  tcn- 
is  for  the  instrument  to  become  normal  in  that 
•  g  condition,  and  then  when  it  is  tuned  it  natur- 
pegins  at  once  to  fall  back  into  this  condition,  and 
■■  tunings  may  he  necessary  to  bring  it  hack  again. 
j/W  normal  has  to  he  established.  It  naturally  fol- 
|  the  tone  quality  of  the  instrument  will  he 
\  ’t  's  constantly  kept  at  a  correct  normal  and 
j  *  a  wrong  one,  even  though  this  may  consist  in 
;  ig  more  than  the  wires  being  allowed  to  remain 
J  f  tune. 


Computing  the  notes  again  they  will  read,  bass-tone, 
fourth,  sixth,  the  form  having  changed  thus  from  root, 
third,  fifth.  I  he  triad  is  now  “called  for  short”  the 
6/4  chord. 


Six-four  Chord. 


6 

4 


2.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  tonic- 
sol-fa  system  may  be  found  in  “Teacher’s  Manual  of 
the  Tonic-sol-fa  System,"  by  John  Curwen.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  book  that  presents  the 
opposite  side  of  the  case,  although  there  have  been 
many  articles  published  in  various  periodicals.  The 
tonic-sol-fa  has  met  with  great  success  in  England  and 
Wales  in  teaching  sight  singing,  but  never  made  much 
headway  in  this  country.  It  has  never  been  success¬ 
fully  applied  to  instrumental  music.  The  principal  ob¬ 
jection  brought  against  the  “movable  do”  is  that  it  is 
unnecessary.  By  it  too  many  names  are  provided  for 
the  same  conception,  thus  confusing  the  student  mind. 
The  letters  of  the  staff,  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  represent  fixed 
pitch.  Each  letter  always  represents  the  same  tone. 
Each  new  scale,  therefore,  must  begin  on  a  new  letter. 
The  inter-relationship  of  the  tones  of  the  scale  are 
represented  by  the  figures  from  one  to  eight.  The 
inter-relationship  is  invariable,  hence  the  same  figures 
apply  to  each  and  every  scale.  By  practicing  the  pitch 
names  (letters)  and  scale  names  (figures)  the  student 
may  acquire  a  complete  understanding  of,  and  feeling 
for,  the  scales.  The  syllables  do,  rc,  etc.,  represent  the 
same  idea  as  the  figures,  and  therefore  the  student  is 
required  to  master  three  names  for  every  tone  in  the 
scale,  the  letter,  the  figure  and  the  syllable.  As  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  “movable  do”  maintain  that  the  syllables 
are  only  needed  for  purposes  of  vocalization,  they  can 
as  well  be  abandoned,  as  their  application  in  doing  the 
same  service  as  the  figures  occasions  great  confusion 
of  idea.  The  figures  answer  the  purpose  much  better, 
as  they  show  the  inter-relationship  in  a  manner  that  is 
easily  understood. 

3.  Lay  the  arm  on  the  table.  Raise  the  hand  up  and 
down  from  the  wrist  without  disturbing  the  arm.  This 
is  hand  motion,  frequently  called  wrist  touch.  Mean¬ 
while  accurate  definition  is  not  universal,  or  if  it  were, 
“wrist  touch”  would  he  a  misnomer,  for  the  wrist  is 
the  hinge  on  which  the  hand  works. 

4.  The  understanding  of  playing  motions  has  in¬ 
creased  much  during  the  past  quarter  century,  together 
with  more  accurate  definition.  It  would  be  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  just  what  was  meant  in  your  quotation, 
for  the  reason  that  in  many  of  the  older  books  terms 
are  used  differently  than  they  are  now.  Your  use  of 
the  down-arm  touch  for  the  beginning  of  phrases,  how¬ 
ever,  is  correct.-  Phrases  should  he  generally  terminated 
by  the  up-arm  touch,  which  leaves  the  arm  poised  in 
air,  ready  to  descend  correctly  on  the  first  note  of  the 


succeeding  phrase.  Hand  touch  is  used  for  rapid  repeti¬ 
tion,  and  in  combination  with  the  forearm,  a  detailed 
analysis  of  which  you  will  find  in  Mason,  in  octaves. 

M,  B.  also  writes  at  length  in  regard  to  phrasing,  and 
the  clearness  of  phrasing  upon  wind  instruments  as 
compared  with  its  confusion  upon  the  piano.  Probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  average  players  have  a  very  indistinct 
idea  of  what  phrasing  is;  indeed  if  you  will  question 
them  you  will  find  that  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  piano 
music  docs  not  progress  without  break  from  end  to  end, 
in  a  sort  of  endless  melody,  has  never  occurred  to  them, 
although  they  have  been  vaguely  conscious  of  something 
of  the  sort.  The  idea  of  punctuation  in  music  is  a 
revelation  to  them,  and  even  after  instruction  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  do  not  take  the  pains  to  study  it  out  in 
their  music.  The  wind  instrument  player,  however,  gen¬ 
erally  learns  to  take  breath  and  break  the  phrase  at  the 
same  place.  There  is,  therefore,  some  punctuation,  even 
though  he  does  not  regard  it  in  its  details.  The  aver¬ 
age  violin  player  is  also  a  great  offender  in  this  regard, 
often  letting  his  melodies  stream  along  without  the 
faintest  sign  of  a  break,  until  the  intelligent  listener 
gets  fairly  out  of  breath  watching  for  the  proper 
“breathing”  places,  as  a  singer  would  say.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  phrasing  is  a  very  important  one,  and  should 
receive  much  more  attention  than  is  ordinarily  given  to 
it.  Take  up  a  book  and  read  a  page  aloud  without 
minding  commas,  periods  or  any  punctuation,  but  all 
in  the  same  monotonous  tone  of  voice.  That  is  the  wav- 
in  which  much  piano  and  violin  playing  sounds  to  the 
cultivated  listener. 

DOUBLE  SCALES. 

"1.  Wliat  is  the  best  edition  or  arrangement  of 
tile  diatonic  scales,  and  both  minor  forms  in  double 
sixths? 

“2.  What  would  you  advise  In  the  case  of  a 
careless  student  wishing  to  play  from  memory? 
Should  not  memory  work  he  glyqn  very  judiciously 
to  heedless  students?  How  would  you  give  it?" 

B.  1*.  A. 

1.  The  scales  are  treated  very  fully  in  Mason’s  Touch 
and  Technic.  You  will  also  find  them  fully  fingered  in 
all  forms  in  Complete  School  of  Technic,  by  Philipp. 
Only  the  harmonic  minor  is  used  in  double  sixths. 

2.  Trying  to  learn  to  play  from  memory  ought  to 
make  excellent  drill  for  a  careless  pupil,  although  it 
may  he  some  time  before  she  can  rely  upon  herself  to 
make  any  practical  use  of  it.  But  careless  students 
need  constant  and  insistent  drill  in  application  and 
accuracy,  and  in  order  to  memorize  well  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  hold  the  attention  well  in  check.  Hence  if 
you  can  insist  on  your  pupils  carrying  out  your  ideas, 
and  can  hold  her  to  accuracy  in  her  work,  memorizing 
ought  to  he  most  excellent  drill  for  her.  I  should  give 
her  at  first  simple  pieces,  and  such  as  appeal  to  her 
musical  nature.  Pupils  find  difficulty  in  memorizing 
things  they  cannot  understand.  I  should  also  require 
a  small  amount  at  a  time  to  begin  with,  increasing  as 
attention  can  be  better  held  in  control.  The  best  man¬ 
ner  in  which  to  memorize  is  to  learn  the  music  away 
from  the  piano,  studying  it  phrase  by  phrase.  This 
may  require  more  musicianship  and  concentration  than 
you  can  command  in  your  pupil  at  present  however. 

WHAT  TO  STUDY. 

"1.  Do  you  recommend  Kohler  for  the  first  four 
grades  ? 

"2.  In  what  order  and  in  what  grades  conld  T 
use  classical  works  so  that  my  pupils  may  have  a 
little  easy  Bach,  Heller,  etc.? 

‘‘.1.  Is  it  preferable  to  use  a  special  octave  book 
or  to  teach  octaves  by  dictation? 

"4.  Please  name  some  of  the  standard  works  In 
Iheir  proper  order  for  the  first  four  grades." 

‘  G.  B.  E. 

1.  Louis  Kohler  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  successful  pedagogues  of  his  generation.  His  ideas 
and  principles  were  embodied  in  a  long  series  of  etudes 
covering  much  the  same  ground  as  those  of  Czerny. 
When  .they  were  first  published  they  were  enthusias¬ 
tically  received  by  a  large  number  of  teachers,  who 
found  them  more  musical  than  those  of  Czerny.  They 
still  have  their  enthusiastic  adherents,  although  they 
have  not  supplanted  Czerny  in  the  manner  that  was  at 
first  predicted  by  their  admirers.  They  are  very  excel¬ 
lent  etudes,  and  you  can  use  them  to  advantage  in  the 
first  four  grades. 

2.  The  best  collection  of  simple  pieces  by  Bach  is 
first  Study  of  Bach,  which  may  he  taken  tip  in  the 
third  grade.  This  may  he  followed  by  Little  Preludes 
in  the  fourth  grade,  and  the  Lighter  Compositions  in 
the  fifth.  Heller’s  Op.  47  may  be  begun  in  the  third 
grade,  and  may  he  succeeded  by  Op.  46  and  45.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  use  so  many  of  Heller’s  etudes,  you  will 
find  Thirty  Selected  Studies  one  of  the' best  collection 

3.  The  principles  of  octave  playing  you  will  find  mu,: 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Mason’s  Touch  and  Tcch;;>', 
Book  TV.  These  principles  you  can  teach  by  dictati 
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The  pupil  will  need  octave  etudes,  however,  and  you 
will  find  Horvath's  Melodious  Octave  Studies,  Op.  43, 
will  please  the  student.  Selected  Octave  Studies  by 
Presser  is  also  an  admirably  selected  collection  for  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  study. 

4.  Second  grade.  The  simpler  numbers  in  Schu¬ 
mann's  Album  for  the  Young,  Op.  68. 

Third  grade.  Mozart,  Sonata  in  C,  No.  1  ;  in  F,  No. 
4;  in  F,  No.  6;  Rondo  in  D.  The  numbering  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cotta  edition.  Haydn,  Gipsy  Rondo;  Sonatas 
in  C  and  in  D.  Beethoven,  two  sonatas.  Op.  49.  Varia¬ 
tions  on  Nel  cor  piu.  Variations  in  A,  quanto  e  piu 
hello.  Rondo  in  C.  Schubert,  Impromptu  in  A  flat. 

Fourth  grade.  Mozart.  Sonata  in  B  Flat,  No.  10;  in 
F  major,  No.  7 ;  in  A  minor.  No.  16.  Beethoven,  Sonata, 
Op.  14,  No.  2;  Op.  14,  No.  1;  Op.  10,  No.  2.  Op.  2, 
No.  1.  Schubert,  Impromptu,  Op.  90,  Nos.  1,  2  and  4. 
Schubert,  Impromptu,  Op.  142,  No.  3.  Mendelssohn, 
Selections  from  Songs  Without  Words.  Fantasies,  Op. 
16.  Caprice  in  A  minor,  Op.  33.  Schumann,  Romance 
in  F  sharp.  Op.  28,  No.  2;  Arabeske,  Op.  18;  Blumen- 
stucke,  Op.  19. 

STACCATO. 

"1.  How  many  kinds  of  staccato  are  there,  and 
what  are  they? 

‘"2.  Which  staccato  is  used  the  most? 

What  kind  of  staccato  does  the  following 
measure  require? 


“4.  If  the  diminished  seventh  chord  of  the  key 
of  C  is  B,  D.  F  and  A  fiat,  is  it  major  or  minor? 

Is  there  not  a  diminished  seventh  chord  in  every 
key  ?" 

Puzzled 

1.  Two  main  divisions  of  staccato  are  commonly  in¬ 
dicated  in  music,  “short  staccato,”  indicated  by  the 
pointed  dash,  as  above,  and  semi-staccato,  indicated  by 
the  dot.  Some-  teachers  maintain  that  there  is  only 
one  kind  of  staccato,  that  the  effect  produced  in  the 
effort  to  differentiate  the  two  is  more  imaginary  than 
real.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  sharp  staccato  dash  is  seen 
less  in  modern  editions  than  in  the  older  ones.  Bee¬ 
thoven,  in  a  rather  careless  manner,  used  the  clot  inter¬ 
changeably  for  either  staccato  or  accent,  leaving  it  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  player  to  determine  which  was 
intended.  The  terms  finger  staccato  and  wrist  staccato 
are  much  used,  but  refer  more  to  the  manner  of  execu¬ 
tion  than  to  the  shortness  of  the  resulting  sound.  As  I 
have  said  before,  however,  the  term  hand  staccato  would 
much  more  accurately  define  wrist  staccato,  as  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  moving  the  hand  up  and  down  on  the  wrist 
as  a  hinge.  The  semi-staccato  is  used  the  most,  the 
so-called  wrist  studies  belonging  mostly  to  this  class; 
for  example,  the  celebrated  Staccato  Etude  in  C  major 
by  Rubinstein.  The  marks  over  the  notes  in  the  exam¬ 
ple  you  give  in  your  third  question  call  for  the  short 
staccato.  Whether  correctly  or  not  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  without  knowing  the  context.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is,  however,  that  the  marks  are  carelessly  placed. 

In  answer  to  your  fourth  question,  the  chord  named 
is  neither  major  nor  minor,  but  diminished.  It  is 
formed  on  the  leading-tone,  or  seventh  degree,  of  the 
key  of  C  minor.  Although  occurring  naturally  in  the 
minor,  diminished  sevenths  are  nevertheless  freely  used 
in  the  major,  where  they  are  formed  by  flatting  the 
sixth  degree  of  the  scale,  which  is  the  seventh  in  the 
chord.  The  chord  may  be  formed  in  every  scale,  but 
demands  different  spelling  according  to  the  position  in 
which  it  is  found. 

GRAND  PAUSE. 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  what  the  letters  G.  P. 
mean,  being  placed  in  a  measure  containing  a 
whole  rest?  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  m.v 
dictionary  of  musical  terms.” 

The  letters  simply  stand  for  “Grand  Pause.”  Tn  cases 
where  it  is  used,  it  is  the  composer’s  intention  that  the 
pause  should  be  much  more  impressive  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  time  called  for  by  the  correct  counting  of  the  rest, 
even  longer  than  an  ordinary  hold  over  the  rest  might 
indicate.  You  will  also  sometimes  find  the  letters  L.  G„ 
or  “Lunga  Pausa,”  which  means  long  pause. 


Tf  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 

Give  me  excess  of  it;  that,  surfeiting. 

The*  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

That  strain  again !  it  had  a  dying  fall : 

D.  it  came  o’er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
hat  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 

Mealing  and  giving  odor! — Shakespeare. 


BREASTING  THE  OPERATIC  WAVE. 


BY  FRANK  J.  BENEDICT. 


Whatever  may  be  the  final  effect  of  the  music- 
drama  in  its  relation  to  the  strict  forms  of  pure 
music,  the  present  revival  has  brought  a  new  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  vocal  teacher.  The  glare  and  glitter  of 
"grand"  opera  have  bewitched  the  young  person  of 
both  sexes.  The  old  plodding  career  of  church  and 
concert  singing  is  far  too  tame  for  the  youngster  of 
to-day.  Newspapers  are  filled  with  the  exploits  and 
exploitings  of  “stars,”  and  every  youth  and  every 
maiden  possessed  of  a  pleasing  twitter  sees  visions  of 
gold  and  glory.  A  little  study,  a  little  "high  C,"  a 
little  “influence,”  and  they,  too,  will  be  heralded  far 
and  wide  as  “song-birds,”  and  their  princely  incomes 
and  style  of  living  will  be  the  envy  of  all  the  lesser 
fry  of  church  and  concert  singers. 

CHURCH  AND  CONCERT  OPPORTUNITIES 
NEGLECTED. 

In  the  meantime  church  choirs  languish  and  organ¬ 
ists  and  music  committees  seek  frantically  and  vainly 
for  singers  who  have  voices  and  are  musicians.  For 
example,  a  position  paying  $1,000  became  vacant  in 
New  York  last  season.  The  work  was  light,  the 
prestige  of  the  institution  unusual.  With  any  enter¬ 
prise  at  all,  concert  singing  and  teaching  would  have 
returned  an  income  of  $5,000,  with  pleasant  social  con¬ 
nections  and  a  probability  of  permanency.  An  opera 
engagement  would  need  to  offer  double  the  amount, 
with  its  roving  life,  enormous  expenses  and  managerial 
uncertainty,  to  be  in  the  same  class,  even  from  a  purely 
financial  point  of  view.  But  although  a  well-known 
vocal  teacher  was  given  carte  blanche  in  the  selection, 
no  available  candidate  was  found.  Scores  of  voices 
were  carefully  “tried”  and  the  country  scoured  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions  by  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  agents,  but  in  vain.  A  really  beautiful,  well- 
trained  soprano  voice  could  not  be  obtained  at  that 
figure.  Moreover  the  search  revealed  only  two  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  voices  at 
any  price! 

Plenty  of  operatic  aspirants  were  willing  to  accept 
the  humble  salary  pending  the  influx  of  wealth  which 
they  were  confidently  expecting  a  bit  later.  As  one 
young  lady  naively  expressed  it,  “Oh,  I  am  studying 
for  opera  you  know,  but  in  the  meantime  a  church 
position  would  come  in  all  right.”  It  certainly  would 
have,  in  her  case  and  many  others,  but  as  a  promi¬ 
nent  organist  remarked  in  my  hearing,  “Once  a 
singer  gets  the  operatic  bee  in  her  bonnet  she  is  of 
no  earthly  use  in  a  choir  loft.”  These  operatic  as¬ 
pirants  all  displayed  certain  fixed  disabilities,  among 
them  utter  absence  of  musicianship,  inexperience, 
ignorance  of  sacred  song  literature.  As  for  tone 
production,  their  one  idea  seemed  to  be,  “Anything 
to  raise  the  roof.”  Everywhere  conditions  seem  to 
be  about  the  same.  From  every  studio  transom 
come  fearsome  sounds  of  young,  undeveloped  tenors 
coming  to  conclusions  with  their  “high  C”  many 
years  too  soon;  of  young  and  delicate  sopranos 
straining  desperately  for  what?  Quality?  Execu¬ 
tion?  Interpretation?  No  indeed!  Just  for  plain 
LOUDNESS.  Do  they  know  any  of  the  songs  of 
Schubert?  No.  Any  of  Schumann?  Grieg?  Strauss? 
Debussy?  Brahms?  Well,  yes.  They  believe  they  did 
see  a  song  of  Brahms  once  but  they  don't  exactly 
remember  which  one. 

VERY,  VERY  FEW  CAN  SUCCEED. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  not  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  these  ambitious  students,  even  though 
talented,  will  ever  secure  any  sort  of  an  engagement 
in  opera.  And  failure  here  is  failure  indeed.  The 
church  or  concert  singer  who  fails  to  reap  the  big 
prizes  may  always  fall  back  on  an  innumerable  array 
of  fair  church  positions,  smaller  cancert  work  and 
teaching,  but  the  budding  Caruso  or  Sembrich  who 
fails  to  bloom  has  poor  picking  of  alternatives.  The 
opera  chorus  master  is  glad  to  get  them,  of  course, 
at  a  wretched  pittance  for  six  months  in  the  year 
and  they  have  the  privilege  of  starving  the  balance 
of  the  time.  No  organ  loft  wants  them.  For  the 
concert  stage  they  are  not  adapted.  The  few  oper¬ 
atic  artists,  even  the  successful  ones,  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  concert  work  were  concert  singers  first  and 
operatic  “song-birds”  later  on,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion.  The  voice,  having  been  ruined  by  much  forc¬ 
ing,  will  scarcely  justify  study  in  other  lines.  One 
chance  of  success  remains — to  rent  a  studio  and  lure 
young  students  into  the  failure  wherewith  they  them¬ 
selves  have  failed. 

The  problem  presented  is  a  very  practical  one. 


How  are  we  to  keep  the  fires  of  enthusiasm  burn 
while  gently  directing  the  pupil  into  paths  of  \ 
dom  and  common  sense?  We  can  afford  to  be  pat: 
with  the  ycung  person.  Footlight  glamor  calls  e 
to  youth,  and  when  to  that  is  added  the  narrow 
conviction  that  opera  is  the  highest  form  of 
(being  the  most  costly),  it  is  small  wonder  that  tl 
precious  heads  have  been  turned.  Let  us  fortify 
toleration  with  memories  of  our  own  first  circus 
the  immediate  and  mad  desire  to  become  a  “j 
former.”  Just  hark  back  to  our  own  first  opera,  to 
mere  nerve  intoxication  which  it  induced, 
youngster  may  have  his  fling  at  the  opera;  he 
survive,  just  as  we  all  passed  through  the  circus 
other  fevers.  Let  him  have  his  musical  measles, 
dose  him  liberally  and  unceasingly  with  Scluil 
and  Brahms.  Make  him  grind  out  the  necess 
years  of  apprenticeship  at  the  work  bench  of  v< 
control  and  development.  Inoculate  him  with 
miration  for  a  good  pianissimo. 

When  the  patient  is  convalescing  we  may  pi 
out  the  fact  that  opera  is  after  all  only  one- 
music,  the  other  half  belonging  to  the  drama  ; 
one  might  add,  the  other  half  to  Society,  with  a  la 
“S.”  Let  him  notice  that  mature  musicians  of  d 
culture  are  only  rarely  seen  at  the  opera  but  alw 
and  faithfully  at  symphony,  oratorio  and  chan- 
music  concerts  and  at  recitals  of  all  kinds.  W 
the  pupil’s  gifts  point  unmistakably  to  an  oper 
career,  the  fact  should  of  course  be  recognized, 
the  same  patient  and  thorough  foundation  shouh 
laid  as  in  the  case  of  the  church  or  concert  singer 


WHEN  THE  PIANO  GETS  OUT  OF  ORD 


BY  AN  OLD  TEACHER. 


Some  people  have  a  habit  of  sending  for  the  do 
when  many  times  a  good  mustard  plaster  would  be 
ter  than  all  the  doctors  in  town. 

It  is  'the  same  way  with  the  piano.  Many  teacl 
and  students  run  for  the  dealer  and  the  repairer  i 
imagined  injuries  when  there  is  really  very  little 
matter  with  the  piano. 

For  instance,  some  piano  owners  will  tell  you 
their  instrument  has  suddenly  “lost  its  tone.”  An  in 
tigation  will  often  reveal  that  the  piano  has  sir 
been  moved  to  another  part  of  the  room  or  else  pi; 
flat  against  a  wall,  so  that  the  acoustical  propertie 
the  instrument  are  altered  by  outside  conditions. 

In  order  to  get  volume  from  an  upright  pian 
should  not  be  backed  up  against  a  wall.  Set  it  a 
angle  to  the  wall  even  though  you  have  to  drape 
back  with  a  light  silk  drapery.  The  silk  curtain 
not  destroy  the  sound — the  wall  does.  The  souro 
light  upon  the  music  desk  must,  of  course,  govern 
placing  of  the  piano  to  a  large  extent.  When  pos; 
the  piano  should  rest  upon  an  uncarpeted  wooden  fl 

If  the  placing  of  the  piano  is  right  and  the  lor 
still  unsatisfactory  your  only  recourse  then  is 
tuner.  1  do  not  advise  “tinkering”  with  the  piani 
home.  Like  home  plumbing,  home  repairs  shoulc 
limited  to  the  simplest  possible  matters. 

Sometimes  the  ivory  keys  come  loose.  This  is 
ally  due  to  atmospheric  changes — too  much  heat  or 
much  moisture  in  the  room.  In  such  a  case  the  1 
will  give  much  trouble  until  they  are  securely  gluet 
at  the  factory.  Sometimes  the  expert  repairer 
allow  two  or  three  days  for  the  glue  to  set.  Du 
this  time  the  key  is  in  a  clamp  made  especially  for 
purpose.  A  temporary  repair  may  be  made  by  mi: 
good  glue  and  whiting  together  and  attaching  it  to 
surfaces,  rubbing  the  ivory  back  and  forth  upon 
wood  until  it  hardens. 

Old  tuners  have  told  me  that  the  piano  that  is  tt 
at  regular  intervals  lasts  much  longer.  The  teacl 
piano,  when  in  constant  use,  should  be  tuned  not 
than  three  times  a  year.  Some  teachers  have  rnon 
tunings.  Few  teachers  appreciate  the  effect  of 
seasons  upon  the  piano.  The  changes  in  tempera 
will  have  a  more  appreciable  effect  upon  the  instrur 
than  excessive  playing.  Cold  nights  and  warm  i 
produce  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  metal 
affect  the  pitch  very  noticeably.  The  metal  in  a  p 
is  just  as  much  metal  as  though  it  were  in  a  bn 
Consequently,  protect  your  piano  from  extremes 
heat  and  cold. 


Poor  music  expresses  human  sentiment  but  p°r 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  bound  to  die  before  it 
very  far.  Tt  comes  not  from  the  heart,  hence  it 
to  go  to  the  heart,  and  for  this  reason  it  l.act<s 
life  and  must  pass  away. — Schopenhauer 
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DW  TO  GIVE  A  YOUNG  PUPIL 
AN  IDEA  OF  A  GOOD  TONE. 

N  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
en  a  young  student  enters  the  studio  to 
;in  lessons  he  has  but  the  most  misty 
>  ion  of  what  a  good  tone  sounds  like, 
n  when  produced  by  his  own  voice, 
may  have  excellent  taste,  may  have 
rd  much  good  singing,  and  may  possess 
urally  a  voice  of  musical  quality,  yet 
e  scarcely  any  standard  by  which  to 
ge  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  Such 
>ils  lack  a  standard,  and  have  no  means 
tell  what  their  own  voices  sound  like; 
y  are  completely  ignorant.  Moreover, 
y  are  apt  to  be  both  hurt  and  offended 
en  you  broach  the  subject  to  them, 
len  you  first  tell  them  that  they  can- 
l  accurately  tell  what  their  own  voices 
lly  sound  like;  they  have  the  notion  that 
i  are  somehow  accusing  them  of  lack 
musical  perception.  Consequently,  the 
;  :ter  must  be  handled  most  carefully, 

'  it  is  vital  to  successful  work  that 
i  ndly  relations  be  established  between 
il  and  teacher. 

|  low  is  it  that  the  young  student,  with 
ood  voice  and  some  talent  for  music, 
not  accurately  judge  of  the  quality  of 
j  own  tone,  nor  know  what  is  desired? 
i  e  tone  depends  on  perfect  vocal  ad- 
ment,  and  not  once  in  a  hundred  times 
t  s  a  pupil  come  to  the  teacher  with  a 
dom  in  tone  emission  which  has  en- 
'd  him  to  develop  a  perfectly  pure  tone. 

;  ear  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
|  lity  of  tone  which  he  has  always  heard 
n  his  own  voice  that  he  considers  the 
j  iity  of  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  dis- 
|  dvely  and  peculiarly  his  own — some- 
I  g  like  the  color  of  his  eyes,  and  not 
he  changed.  But  if,  as  is  practically 
I  iys  the  case,  there  is  something  ob- 
;  ionable  in  his  manner  of  tone  produc- 
|  •  something  which  interferes  with  his 
ing  the  best  tone  of  which  his  vocal 
1  iratus  is  capable,  then  the  tone  to 
1  -h  his  ear  has  become  thoroughly  ad- 
ed  is  not  the  desirable  one,  and  must 
j  hanged. 

iNGING  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  TONE. 

. 

,  any  young  pupils  know  in  a  hazy  way 
lj  their  voices  are  not  well  produced 
have  come  for  the  express  purpose  of 
f  nS  their  tone  production  bettered,  but 


also  expect  in  the  same  hazy  way 
this  process  would  somehow  not 
|  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Now  if 
|  e  was  something  wrong  with  the  man- 
J  'n  which  the  tone  was  made,  some- 
I?  which  must  be  corrected  if  the 
A’r  is  ever  to  gain  the  full  beauty  of 
I  voice,  and  the  teacher  makes  a  suc- 
'  ful  start,  the  very  first  thing  noticed 
j  ’e  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  tone. 
!*’  at  pnce  upsets  all  the  pupil’s  ideas, 

•  ng  him  adrift  like  a  boat  without  oars 
i  udder. 


The  human  ear,  by  which  name  we  usu¬ 
ally  call  that  faculty  of  the  brain  which 
recognizes  musical  impressions,  is  just  as 
uncertain  in  its  action  and  standards  as 
everything  else  which  pertains  to  man, 
and  only  through  long  study  can  it  be  at 
all  sure  of  itself.  But  the  young  student 
starts  in  with  the  idea  that  he  knows  a 
good  tone  when  he  hears  it,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  applied  to  the  tones  of  his 
own  voice,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  serious 
task  to  convince  him  that,  so  far  as  his 
own  voice  is  concerned,  he  has  never  heard 
it  give  out  the  true  tone,  and  has  no  sort 
of  idea  what  it  ought  to  sound  like.  Not 
until  the  pupil  has  reached  such  a  stage 
of  development  as  has  given  him  perfect 
freedom  of  tone  emission  can  he  possibly 
hear  the  desired  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
and  this  is  always  the  work  of  months, 
sometimes  of  years. 

THE  PUPIL’S  GUIDE. 


Still  the  student  must  have  something  his  future  work. 


the  vowel  oo.  Here,  of  course,  comes  in 
the  special  function  of  the  teacher,  which 
is  not  only  to  tell  the  pupil  to  do  all  these 
things  with  perfectly  elastic  muscular  ac¬ 
tion,  but  also  to  know  by  the  tone  which 
the  pupil  produces  whether  or  not  he  ac¬ 
tually  does  use  the  right  muscles.  If  all 
that  was  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
produce  pure  tone  was  merely  to  tell  him  to 
do  so,  then  indeed  the  teaching  of  singing 
would  be  a  simple  matter.  The  value  of 
the  teacher  depends  almost  entirely  on  his 
possessing  a  fineness  of  hearing  which  en¬ 
ables  him  to  tell  a  pure  tone  when  he 
hears  it,  if  the  pupil  does  not  succeed  in 
producing  what  is  desired,  and  on  his  com¬ 
prehending  where  the  difficulty  is  and  how 
to  remedy  it.  If  the  tone  be  not  pure, 
there  is  always  some  tension  interfering 
in  some  manner  with  the  proper  elasticity 
of  the  tone-producing  muscles.  The 
teacher’s  business  is  to  locate  this  trouble 
and  remove  it. 

Supposing  the  pupil  did  produce  a  per¬ 
fectly  pure  tone,  the  result  of  the  proper 
action  of  the  tone-producing  machine,  the 
chances  are  fifty  to  one  that  he  will  not 
like  it.  Here  is  the  perennial  trouble  in 
the  vocal  studio.  It  is  not  difficult  in 
normal  cases  to  get  a  pupil  into  such  a 
state  of  elasticity  as  will  enable  him  to 
produce  a  really  good  tone,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  make  him  realize  that 
this  sound  which  he  hears  is  a  good  tone, 
one  which  he  is  to  take  for  his  model, 
and  reproduce  with  such  accuracy  as  shall 
fix  it  in  his  consciousness  as  the  basis  of 


to  go  on,  some  picture  in  the  mind  which 
will  guide  him,  for  as  he  only  makes  tone 
in  response  to  a  mental  or  aural  pictufe, 
without  something  definite  he  will  not 
utter  a  sound;  so  how  shall  one  go  to 
work  to  form  an  image  for  the  pupil? 
Impress  on  his  mind  first  of  all  that  pure 
tone  is  the  result  of  perfect  elasticity  in 
the  tone-producing  apparatus,  directing  his 
attention  to  relaxing  all  rigidity  in  the 
breathing  muscles  and  in  the  throat  mus¬ 
cles,  so  that  the  muscular  system  may  be 
in  normal  condition  for  action.  The  ten¬ 
sion  of  all  the  muscles  necessary  for  the 
production  of  tone  can  be  relaxed  if  the 
pupil  is  willing  to  put  his  mind  to  it,  just 
as  easily  as  the  wrist  can  be  relaxed  at 
will.  Then  give  him  the  pitch  of  a  tone 
in  the  middle  of  his  voice,  one  that  he 
knows  he  can  sing  easily.  Tell  him  to 
breathe  out  freely,  making  the  sound  of 


The  pupil  may  have  heard  much  good 
singing,  may  even  be  very  sensitive  to 
good  tone  when  he  hears  it  from  others, 
but  in  the  practical  work  of  the  studio 
this  very  fact  is  often  a  hindrance  in  get¬ 
ting  him  adjusted  to  the  correct  tone  for 
his  own  voice.  The  tones  which  he  has 
most  admired  in  others  will  have  been 
those  full,  resonant,  mellow  tones  which 
come  from  the  completely  poised  and  ma¬ 
tured  artist,  the  result  of  years  of  study 
which  have  brought  mastery.  The  young 
pupil  desires  at  once  to  give  out  his  voice 
with  the  same  fullness  and  volume,  which 
is  a  simple  physical  impossibility.  The 
volume  and  quality  which  he  rightly  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  finished  artist  has  been 
achieved  through  long  years  of  work  in 
the  right  manner,  and  there  is  no  more 
chance  of  the  young  student  producing 
the  same  kind  of  tone  at  once  than  there 


is  of  the  youth  at  his  first  entrance  into 
a  gymnasium  of  doing  the  things  he  sees 
the  old  professional  athletes  do. 

AVOID  SEEKING  VOLUME  AT  FIRST. 

The  ideal  of  the  young  student  is  nearly 
always  volume,  power,  the  resonance  of 
the  big  developed  voices,  while  the  voice¬ 
placing  work  of  the  studio  must  establish 
conditions  of  freedom  of  tone  emission 
which  give  purity  and  beauty  of  tone 
quality.  If  the  pupil  be  intelligent  and 
willing  to  subordinate  his  wishes  to  those 
of  the  teacher,  the  conditions  of  muscular 
elasticity  on  which  freedom  of  tone  pro¬ 
duction  depend,  can  be  obtained  without 
great  difficulty,  but  the  tone  quality  of  the 
voice  then  becomes  so  soft,  and  possesses 
so  little  resonance  or  intensity  in  it,  that 
the  average  pupil  is  both  dissatisfied  and 
discouraged. 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  TEACHER. 

Herein  lies  the  particular  advantage  in 
having  a  sympathetic  teacher.  The  teacher 
must  make  the  pupil  comprehend  why  this 
tone,  which  seems  to  the  teacher  lacking 
in  the  desired  qualities,  but  which  the 
pupil  has  admired  in  distinguished  artists, 
is  nevertheless  the  basis  on  which  all 
mastery  of  the  voice  must  rest.  Beauty 
of  tone  quality  is  really  another  way  of 
saying  freedom  of  tone  production,  and 
unless  this  condition  is  established  in  the 
first  place,  with  the  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  as  to  why  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  volume,  power,  and  range, 
which  are  essential  to  success. 

The  young  pupil  comprehends  the  means 
of  producing  the  desired  one  much  more 
readily  through  the  sensations  of  ease  and 
freedom  in  production,  than  through  the 
effect  the  quality  of  the  tone  produces  on 
his  ear.  The  sensations  of  ease  and  free¬ 
dom  he  can  be  brought  to  understand 
through  the  definiteness  of  physical  sen¬ 
sation.  Then  gradually  his  ear  becomes 
adjusted  to  the  sound,  and  he  learns  to 
recognize  that  certain  sensations  in  the 
production  of  tone  always  produce  a  cer¬ 
tain  quality  of  tone.  Not  until  these  two 
cognate  facts  have  become  perfectly  clear 
to  his  mind,  has  he  any  true  idea  of  the 
tone  quality  which  belongs  to  his  own 
voice.  A  pure  tone  is  something  new  to 
practically  every  student,  something  which 
was  not  in  his  voice  in  the  first  place, 
because  of  some  physical  or  mental  misad- 
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FREEDOM  AND  ELASTICITY  NEEDED, 
if  the  pupil  knew  the  proper  tone  when 
he  heard  it,  or  how  to  go  to  work  to 
produce  it,  he  would  have  no  need  of  the 
voice  teacher,  since  he  could  do  it  all 
for  himself.  But  the  desired  tone  depends 
on  establishing  certain  conditions  of  free¬ 
dom  and  elasticity  in  the  tone-producing 
apparatus,  which  he  does  not  understand 
how  to  gain,  and  is  still  more  confused 
by  the  fact,  that  when  these  conditions 
have  been  established,  the  tone  quality 
which  results  is  a  new  thing  in  his  ex¬ 
perience,  something  which  left  to  himsell 
he  would  not  have  considered  desirable. 
Giving  a  young  pupil  a  distinct  idea  of 
good  tone,  when  produced  by  his  own 
voice,  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  tone 
placement  and  voice  development.  This 
process  takes  time,  since  it  means  the 
adjustment  of  the  pupil's  consciousness  to 
a  tone  quality  new  to  his  experience, 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  it,  neither  is 
it  a  something  copied  from  the  outside, 
but  the  growth  of  an  understanding  of 
certain  facts  within  the  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  pupil.  Not  until  all  restric¬ 
tive  tensions  have  been  removed,  so  that 
the  tone  comes  out  with  perfect  freedom, 
can  the  pupil  by  any  possibility  know  what 
the  true  sound  of  his  voice  is,  for  his 
voice  is  a  thing  personal  to  himself,  the 
result  of  his  peculiar  physical  and  psychic 
makeup,  not  like  that  of  anybody  else  in 
the  world,  and  he  himself  can  never 
know  wh-at  it  is  like,  until  those  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  pure  tone  depends,  have 
been  completely  established.  Giving  a 
young  pupil  an  idea  of  a  good  tone  means, 
in  a  few  words,  the  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  tone  production,  for 
not  until  he  has  produced  a  free  tone 
can  he  have  any  idea  what  it  would  sound 
like. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW  OF 
SINGING. 

The  first  idea  that  the  young  pupil 
must  grasp  is  that  all  the  processes  of 
singing  are  things  attended  by  nature. 
Almost  all  the  young  students  have  a 
more  or  less  misty  idea  that  singing  is 
an  artificial  act  outside  of  nature’s 
plans,  which  they  must  learn  in  some 
mysterious  way.  This  idea  has  been 
fostered  by  many  teachers  of  singing, 
whether  intentionally  or  not  cannot  be 
said.  The  fact  remains  that  the  whole 
subject  has  been  clothed  in  language 
giving  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
secret  known  only  to  the  chosen  few. 
When  the  pupil  starts  with  this  arti¬ 
ficial  idea  the  mental  attitude  in  which 
he  approaches  singing  is  entirely 
wrong. 

The  pupil  learns  certain  detached 
facts,  that  the  breath  must  be  taken 
just  so,  the  tongue  held  in  a  particular 
position,  the  jaw  in  another,  the  larynx 
in  yet  another,  and  so  forth.  He  has 
so  many  different  things  in  this  mind 
which  he  must  remember  that  he  is 
completely  at  sea,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn,  nor  daring  to  make  a 
move  for  fear  he  will  make  a  mistake. 
Under  these  conditions  the  earnest 
student  and  conscientious  teacher  fre¬ 
quently  become  so  confused  and  at 
such  cross  purposes  that  neither  knows 
what  to  do  next  to  unravel  things. 


TONE  AN  IMAGE  IN  THE  MIND. 

Tone  is  first  of  all  an  image  in  the 
mind.  The  singer  conceives  a  tone  in 
his  brain.  Then  by  means  of  his  will 
acting  on  the  tone-producing  muscles 
he  gives  it  utterance.  This  is  the 
primary  fact,  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  by  the  teacher,  and  made  plain 
to  the  student.  The  tone-producing 
machine  which  actually  makes  the 
sound  is  a  complicated  mechanism, 
but  the  motive  power  which  sets  it 
going  is  an  act  of  will  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  an  image  of  the  brain.  Pupil 
after  pupil  has  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
purely  physical  function,  so  each  one 
seeks  to  comprehend  the  muscular 
functions  involved,  without  the  slightest 
comprehension  of  the  psychic  laws 
which  lie  back  of  all  muscular  functions. 

Now  if  you  can  make  the  pupil  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  response  of  the 
muscular  system  to  the  image  in  the 
brain  is  something  intended  for 
man  by  nature  for  which  she  care¬ 
fully  constructed  the  apparatus,  and  that 
it  acts  in  certain  definite  ways,  all  in 
accordance  with  natural  law,  then  you 
have  given  him  some  grasp  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  singing.  With 
this  clearly  in  his  mind  he  can  begin 
bit  by  bit  to  comprehend  how  the 
various  parts  fit  together,  for  he  will 
have  hold  of  the  root  of  the  matter 
from  which  all  else  comes  in  natural 
growth.  The  other  voluntary  func¬ 
tions.  such  as  talking,  walking  and  the 
various  other  movements  which  we 
perform  during  the  day  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  living  or  getting  from  one 
place  to  another,  were  all  learned  by 
practical  experiment  before  we  were 
old  enough  to  think,  but  people  seldom 
study  singing  until  they  have  reached 
years  when  they  begin  to  ask  reasons 
for  things.  Unless  they  understand 
that  singing  is  as  much  a  natural  func¬ 
tion  as  talking  they  have  no  notion 
how  to  approach  it,  so  they  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  and  wish  to  know  things  which 
are  absolutely  unknowable. 
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SINGING  A  NATURAL  FUNCTION. 

There  are  many  pupils  who  have 
no  idea  that  the  apparatus  with  which 
they  talk  is  precisely  the  same  one 
with  which  they  sing.  If  they  have 
thought  about  it  at  all  they  have  pic¬ 
tured  the  two  things  as  distinct,  the 
one  a  natural  thing,  for  of  course 
everybody  can  talk,  while  the  other, 
the  singing  voice,  was  in  their  minds 
a  something  altogether  separate,  and 
as  far  as  their  knowledge  went,  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  mystery.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  in  which  the  actual  mechanism 
for  the  production  of  tone  is  concerned, 
anybody  who  can  speak  in  a  normal 
tone  proves  by  that  very  act  that  he 
possesses  a  voice  which  could  be  used 
for  singing.  .  Whether  or  not  he  will 
sing  depends  on  that  faculty  of  the 
brain,  which  is  sensitive  to  musical 
impression,  and  which  is  commonly 
called  "an  ear  for  music.”  It  is  not 
however,  the  physical  ear,  but  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  brain  which  counts.  That 
the  pupil  is  able  to  speak  excites 
no  surprise,  for  it  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monplaces  of  life.  He  modulates  his 
voice  to  express  many  emotions  with¬ 
out  causing  comment,  for  everybody 
else  can  do  the  same,  but  the  idea 
that  his  singing  voice  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  same,  moved  through  the  same 
means,  governed  by  the  same  natural 
laws  in  the,  same  manner,  is  at  first 
a  most  astonishing  thought 

When  you  can  make  the  pupil  grasp 
the  elemental  fact  that  his  singing 
voice  was  put  into  him  by  nature  for 
the  express  purpose  ot  being  used  tor 
singing,  and  that  he  will  learn  how 


to  do  it  by  practical  experiment, 
the  same  way  that  he  learned  to  svv 
and  skate,  then  there  is  an  undi 
standable  basis  on  which  to  wo 
Young  singers,  and  a  good  many  c 
enough  to  know  better,  have  the  noti 
somewhere  in  the  back  of  their  he; 
that  singing  is  a  gift,  like  Titian-c 
ored  hair,  and  that  if  they  have 
the  teacher  in  some  mysterious  \\ 
“brings  it  out”  while  they  may  take  th 
ease  as  he  does  the  work. 

Instead  of  understanding  at  the  v 
beginning  that  they  must  learn  to  ; 
just  themselves  to  the  workings 
complex  but  definite  laws  by  nati 
they  superstitiously  seek  some  sec 
way,  which  the  teacher  has  learned 
some  far-off  country,  which  one  ( 
will  be  revealed  to  them,  when  tl 
will  find  themselves  transformed  ii 
great  artists  in  the  twinkling  of 
eye,  as  the  fairy-godmother  tra 
formed  Cinderella.  But  if  they  w 
made  to  comprehend  at  the  outset  t 
they  are  dealing  with  natural  1; 
and  bodily  functions,  they  could 
delude  themselves  with  any  of  th 
pleasing,  but  totally  unreal  fancies. 

Singing  being  a  natural  function 
must  conform  to  law.  The  only  way 
telling  this  is  through  the  result, 
you  are  learning  a  new  movement 
skating  and  fall  down,  it  is  painfi 
evident  to  you  that  you  did  not  dc 
in  the  proper  way,  since  we  unc 
stand  enough  about  gravitation 
know  that  if  you  offend  the  law  ; 
are  punished  immediately,  no  ma 
what  you  may  have  intended. 

In  singing,  pupils  get  a  wrong  not 
in  the  heads  so  they  keep  on  time  a 
time,  trying  it  in  the  way  that  ■ 
not  work,  permitting  the  tone  to  bn 
and  do  all  kinds  of  unpleasant  thii 
yet  not  understanding  that  they  rr 
be  proceeding  on  an  incorrect  thee 
If  their  idea  of  making  the  tone 
correct,  that  is  what  nature  intern 
the  result  would  be  good,  but  if  it 
not,  nature  is  not  at  fault,  they  sirr 
are  doing  the  wrong  thing.  They 
not  understand  that  they  must  c 
form  to  natural  law,  which  alw 
works  in  a  perfectly  definite  man; 
but  have  the  idea  that  singing  is  a 
ficially  acquired  muscular  coni 
though  they  may  have  “broken”  n 
disasterously  on  their  previ 
attempts.  They  feel  that  if  they  l 
severe  sometime  they  will  get  it. 
the  plan  that  having  started  on 
wrong  road  if  you  keep  going  stvai 
ahead  in  course  of  time  you  will  ar 
at  the  place  you  wished  to  reach,  wl 
all  the  time  lay  in  just  the  oppo 
direction. 

There  was  one  young  man  once  1 
felt  that  he  was  progressing  bee; 
when  he  began  his  study  his  thi 
used  to  hurt  when  his  voice  br< 
but  now  he  had  reached  a  point  wl 
he  could  break  time  after  time  w 
out  any  distress  at  all.  This  was 
so  foolish  as  it  might  seem.  Tl 
are  at  least  a  great  many  in  his  cl 
going  blindly  ahead,  getting  deeper 
deeper  into  trouble  all  the  time, 
cause  all  their  knowledge  of  the  v 
is  theoretical,  not  knowing  that 
whole  matter  is  based  on  natural  1 
and  must  conform  to  them  if  any  g 
result  is  to  be  attained.  Understs 
ing  that  singing  is  the  result  o 
natural  function,  does  not  make  pe1 
singers,  but  it  does  give  them  the 
to  the  truth,  which  if  intelligently  folio 
up  will  save  them  from  a  vast  numbe 
the  common  pitfalls  into  which 
many  students  tumble,  and  from  wl 
a  goodly  number  are  never  able 
rescue  themselves. 
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THE  TONGUE. 

One  of  the  most  evident  causes  of 
able  to  the  young  singer  (and  possi- 
'  to  the  rest  of  the  world)  is  an 
ruly  tongue.  Yet  as  a  matter  of 
■  t  the  tongue  receives  the  credit  for 
kulties  where,  if  the  truth  were 
ter  understood,  the  blame  does  not 
t  on  the  tongue  at  all.  In  a  great 
ny  cases  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that 

•  tongue  is  drawn  back  and  all 
inched  up”  so  that  the  passage 
ough  the  back  of  the  mouth,  which 
>uld  be  open  to  admit  the  free  out- 
tv  of  the  tone,  is  almost  closed  by 

tongue.  This  makes  the  tone  thick 
i  muddy  in  quality,  renders  dis- 
ct  enunciation  impossible,  and  pre- 
its  a  problem  which  must  be  solved 
he  singer  is  ever  to  gain  proper  con- 
1  of  his  voice. 

3ut  in  all  this  how  much  is  the 
igue  really  to  blame?  Nine  times 
of  ten  the  tongue  is  not  to  blame 
all,  when  you  come  to  understand 
laws  which  govern  good  tone  pro- 
:tion.  To  put  it  in  language  all 
i  comprehend,  the  back  of  the  tongue 
ms  the  front  of  the  throat,  so  if 
.  re  be  any  improper  tension  in  the 
oat  the  tongue  will  be  stiffened 
1  unable  to  perform  its  functions 
enunciation,  and  will  interfere  with 

•  free  emission  of  the  tone.  But 
tongue  is  not  causing  the  trouble, 

is  merely  a  visible  signpost  indicat- 

•  that  trouble  exists  down  below. 

The  human  voice  is  not  produced  by 
series  of  detached,  unrelated  actions, 
t  by  one  organic  whole,  with  many 
nponent  actions  all  interrelated  in 
:  closest  manner.  The  vital  fact  is 
it  the  motor  energy  which  produces 
1  tone,  is  the  play  of  the  breath  on 
:  vocal  chords.  If  this  primary 

!  iction  be  not  right  then  everything 
above  will  be  badly  adjusted,  not 
j  ng  what  it  should  do,  yet  the  fault 
not  with  the  bad  results  up  above, 
in  the  real  cause  down  below.  The 
son  why  there  is  so  much  misappre- 
ision  in  regard  to  the  voice  is  be- 
I  ise  the  vital  functions,  the  inter- 
i  ion  of  the  breath  and  throat,  which 
ually  produce  the  tone,  are  hidden 
ay  from  sight,  while  some  of  the 
}  I  results  that  come  necessarily  from 
>roper  breath  action  are  plainly  visi- 
-  But  you  cannot  correct  a  fault 
fussing  over  bad  results,  you  must 
ate  the  cause  of  the  trouble  anti 
j  10ve  it.  To  do  this  successfully 
ans  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
i  ion  of  the  entire  tone  producing 
chanism. 

t  he  young  singer  can  look  into  the 
'1  l'th  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  that 
tongue  is  all  out  of  place,  that  in- 
;  id  of  lying  quietly  in  the  bottom 
the  mouth  so  that  the  passage  from 
throat  is  open,  it  is  all  bunched  up 
:  the  way.  At  once  they  know  that 
1  ought  not  to  be.  so  they  adopt 
'|  s°rts  of  expedients  to  get  the  tongue 
Jj  ward  out  of  the  way,  holding  the 
k  down  with  a  spoon,  even  in  some 
li  es  taking  hold  of  the  tip  of  the 
j[  gue  with  the  fingers  and  drawing  it 
L'vard  by  main  strength.  Meanwhile, 
il  ^;lr  as  correcting  the  real  difficulty 
'  concerned,  nothing  at  all  is  b  eing 
] le-  When  the  tongue  acts  in  this 
!; nner  't  is  simply  a  sign  that  there 
'j  mprOper  tension  in  the  throat,  which 
'I  st  lie  relieved. 

his  work  with  the  tongue  itself, 
dde  there  is  tension  in  the  throat, 
'j/iis  'hough  when  there  was  a  leak  in 

'l  r,r0°^  y°U  put  a  Pan  tinder  it  to 
" 'h  the  water,  and  called  that  stop- 
'4g  the  leak.  That  might  prevent 
le  d^age,  but  nothing  of  perma- 
i  t  value  has  been  done  unless  you 


locate  the  leak  and  remedy  matters 
where  the  trouble  has  been  caused. 
But'  the  bad  action  of  the  tongue  is 
visible  to  any  one,  while  the  under¬ 
standing  of  free  breath  action,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  tension  in  the  throat 
to  cause  the  tongue  to  do  the  wrong 
thing,  demands  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  tone  production  which  only 
the  thoroughly  equipped  teachers  have 
learned.  In  voice  teaching,  when  the 
tongue  is  doing  what  you  know  it 
should  not  do,  the  cause  lies  farther 
down,  and  must  be  remedied  there  if 
permanent  good  is  to  result. 


ENUNCIATE  VLAINLY. 

Why  do  so  many  singers  enunciate 
so  indistinctly  that  it  is  often  impossi¬ 
ble  to  tell  what  language  they  are 
using?  Usually,  because  they  are  not 
thinking  of  what  the  words  mean,  but 
have  their  minds  fixed  on  making  what 
they  feel  to  be  a  good  tone.  Of  course, 
if  they  do  not  make  a  good  tone  no¬ 
body  will  care  to  listen  to  them,  but 
unless  they  use  their  skill  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  meaning  of  the  poetry 
and  music,  they  will  find  that  few  are 
interested  in  what  they  do.  Young 
singers  get  so  bound  up  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  technical  side  of  their  work, 
that  they  forget  that  technique  is  but 
the  means  to  an  end;  the  expression 
of  beauty  is  the  true  purpose  of  sing¬ 
ing.  The  distinct  enunciation  of  the 
words  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
beauty  is  given  to  the  hearers,  and 
unless  it  is  there,  the  singing  will  be 
uninteresting.  Put  your  mind  on  mak¬ 
ing  the  words  mean  something,  then 
they  will  begin  to  come  out  clearly. 
If  they  don’t  you  will  be  conscious  of 
the  fact,  and  learn  to  make  them  ex¬ 
pressive. 


KEEPIN#  TIME. 

How  many  singers  labor  under  the 
delusion  that  keeping  strict  time  ren¬ 
ders  music  mechanical  and  detracts 
from  its  expressive  power?  This 
merely  shows  that  they  are  young  and 
do  not  understand  the  laws  of  art.  You 
might  just  as  well  say  that  for  a  poet 
to  express  himself  grammatically, 
would  detract  from  his  powers  of  imag¬ 
ination.  If  you  have  not  had  a  suffi¬ 
cient  drill  in  music  so  that  you  can 
sing  the  music  accurately,  as  it  is 
written,  then  you  are  hopelessly  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  race,  no  matter  how  good 
your  natural  voice  may  be,  nor  how 
much  feeling  you  may  have  for  music. 
Vocally  you  may  be  equipped  to  sing 
the  music,  but  in  musicianship  you  are 
so  weak  that  you  cannot  cope  with 
the  complex  rhythms  of  modern  ex¬ 
pression. 

This  last  season  in  one  of  our  great 
opera  houses  there  was  a  young  singer 
of  much  promise,  vocally,  who  was 
given  a  small  part  in  an  opera,  to  see 
if  she  “could  make  good.'’  While  there 
was  not  much  to  sing,  what  there 
was  of  it  was  both  important  and 
difficult.  Her  musicianship  failed  her, 
she  could  not  enter  at  the  proper  place 
with  the  orchestra,  nor  keep  the 
rhythm.  After  one  trial  the  part  was 
taken  away  from  her.  This  is  worth 
thinking  about.  Her  voice  was  good 
enough  for  grand  opera,  but  she  was 
not  a  musician,  so  they  had  to  let  her 
go. 

When  you  arrive  at  a  point  that  per¬ 
mits  you  to.  sing  with  an  orchestra, 
then  the  kind  of  musical  training  you 
have  had  will  spell  success  or  failure. 
Can  you  enter  accurately  on  the  last 
half  of  the  third  beat  in  the  fifth  meas¬ 
ure  of  complicated  music?  If  you  can¬ 
not,  then  you  must  go  at  it  in  the 


manner  that  will  develop  your  powers, 
or  you  will  find  yourself  left  behind, 
no  matter  what  your  voice  may  be. 
Singing  is  a  profession,  in  which  only 
those  well  equipped  succeed. 


DON’T  FEAR 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  sing.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world,  singing  is  a 
definite  thing,  and  is  learned  through 
the  actual  doing.  Almost  all  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists  have  done  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  singing,  and  what  they 
know  is  based  on  practical  experience. 
Of  course,  they  had  to  have  some  the¬ 
ories  to  proceed  on,  but  they  have 
worked  these  out  from  theories  into 
lacts  which  they  knew,  through  long 
practice  in  actual  singing.  Don't  be 
afraid  that  your  voice  will  wear  out, 
for  nature  constructed  it  of  the  tough¬ 
est  material  she  knew  how  to  manu¬ 
facture,  and  it  will  stand  a  lot  of  work. 
As  soon  as  you  can  sing  anything  at 
all,  do  so.  Not  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  perfect,  or  even  very  good,  but 
with  the  view  of  gaining  the  under¬ 
standing  which  only  comes  through 
actual  experience.  You  learned  to 
swim,  by  swimming,  to  skate,  by  skat¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  learn  to  sing  in  the 
same  manner,  by  singing. 


Just 


What 


Want 


jyjY  friends  are  simply  de¬ 
lighted  with  ELCAYA. 

They  use  it  constantly,  and  it  keeps 
their  complexions  perfectly  beautiful. 

CREME  ELCAYA 


Makes  ihe  Skin  Like  Velvet  " 

gives  it  that  fresh,  clean,  inviting  look— allays, 
soothes,  heals  the  tortures  of  sunburn — prevents 
tan  or  freckles — keeps  the  complexion  clear,  natur¬ 
ally  tinted  and  the  effect  lasts.  Through  its 
superior  excellence  and  purity,  ELCAYA  has 
become  the  most  widely  talked  of  “  Beauty- 
Aid  known  among  “well-groomed”  American 
Women.  They  demand  the  best  that  money  can 
buy  and  get  just  what  they  ask  for—  ELCAYA. 

All  Dealers ,  Nation-Wide,  Sell  ELCA  YA 
CREME  ELCAYA  CERAT  ELCAYA 
SAVON  ELCAYA  POUDRE  ELCAYA 

Sample  for  2c.  Send  Dealer  s  Name 
n  JamesC.  Crane. Sole  Apent,107  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


VOCAL  BEWARES. 

Beware  of  any  exercise  that  tends  to 
tighten  the  muscles  surrounding  the 
larynx. 

Beware  of  any  voice  exercise  that 
leads  to  exhaustion. 

Beware  of  any  songs  that  employ 
more  than  one  note  outside  of  the  most 
comfortable  range  of  the  voice. 

Beware  of  eccentric  vocal  methods. 

Beware  of  remedies  for  throat 
troubles  which  are  liable  to  prove  more 
violent  irritants  than  the  trouble  itself. 
One  singer  recently  ruined  her  voice 
by  taking  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  because  some  amateur  doctor  had 
told  her  that  carbolic  acid  was  a  good 
throat  disinfectant. 

Beware  of  straining  your  voice  while 
singing  in  a  choir  or  chorus.  Choir 
singing  forms  the  best  kind  of  practice, 
but  must  not  be  overdone. 

Beware  of  foods  that  are  known 
combatants.  Nothing  affects  the  voice 
so  quickly  as  an  “up-set”  stomach. 

Beware  of  teachers  who  tell  you  that 
a  complete  vocal  training  may  be  se¬ 
cured  in  one  or  two  years. 


WHAT  METHOD  DO  YOU  TEACH? 


BY  J.  G.  MAIKR. 

In  searching  for  a  vocal  instructor,  the 
student's  first  question  naturally  is  :  “What 
method  does  he  teach — Italian,  French 
or  German?”  The  question  is  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  the  answer'  in  most  cases. 
Name  and  country  have  little  to  do 
with  methods.  National  methods  do 
not  exist  any  more,  as  teachers  of  the 
same  country  have  their  own  individual 
ideas  and  opinions;  but  tradition  holds 
us  fast  if  we  do  not  break  its  shackles. 

There  can  be  only  one  way  to  sing 
correctly,  and  that  is  the  “natural 
way.”  The  fundamental  laws  are  al¬ 
ways  the  same ;  it  is  the  comparative 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  explain  them, 
and  the  capacity  to  reach  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  each  individual  voice  which 
leads  to  success. 


I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  stroke  of  the  glottis.  But  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong  stroke  of  the 
glottis,  and  one  should  be  very  careful 
which  he  is  practicing. — Mine.  D’Arona. 
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ORCHESTRAL  HARP 

The  Accepted  World’s  Standard 

Write  for  beautiful  Catalogue. 
Easy  payments.  We  supply  the  U.S. 
jjjljl^  Governm’t  with  Musical  Instruments 

The  Rudolph  WurlitzerCo. 

J/  172  E  tlh, Cincinnati  342  S.Wabash,  Chicago 
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YOUR  MUSIC 


How  to  Keep  It. 

Tindale  Music  Cabinets 

solve  the  problem  of  keeping  it  in 
perfect  older.  Your  music  classi¬ 
fied  and  indexed  so  that  you  can 
always  find  any  piece  at  any  time. 
Your  music  instantly  accessible  and 
saved  from  wear  and  tear.  Cabinets 
with  or  without  dor  rs;  mahogany  or 
oak;  $15.00  upward. 


Illustrated  catalogue  So.  1  sent  free  on  request. 


TINDALE  CABINET  COMPANY,  1  W.34th  St., NewYork 
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WHEN  ROSES  BLOOM— 

When  Nature  is  glorious  with  the 
first  blush  of  summer — then  is  the 
charm  of  beauty  most  appreciated. 
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if  Department  for  Organists 

Conducted  by  Eminent 
Organ  T  eachers 

\  Editor  for  June,  HERVE  D.  WILKINS 


[Hervc  D.  Wilkins  was  born  in  Italy,  N.  Y. 
lie  siing  in  choirs  at  the  age  of  live  years. 
Ilis  father  was  a  clergyman,  as  were  also 
his  forebears  for  many  generations,  the 
earliest  name  being  that  of  John  Wilkins, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Ilorve  D.  Wilkins  studied  solfeggio  and 
theory  under  the  instruction  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  skilled  musician.  He  spent  the 
the  years  1875-76  at_  Berlin  studying  the 
piano"  under  Thedor  Ivullak  and  A.  Loesch- 
iiorn,  organ  and  composition  under  August 
ilaupt,  and  singing  with  Ferd.  Sieber  and 
M.  Kotzolt,  director  of  the  Royal  Cathedral 
Choir.  He  also  attended  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

Returning  to  Rochester,  N.  Y..  he  became 
organist  at  St.  Peter's  Presbyterian  Church 
and  director  of  the  Mendelssohn  Vocal  So¬ 
ciety.  He  has  given  yearly  sessions  of  o”gan 
recitals  at  various  leading  churches  of 
Rochester,  totaling  250  recitals  in  Rochester, 
where  he  has  played  the  entire  Bach  reper¬ 
toire. 

Mr.  Wilkins  has  also  invented  certain 
ingenious  Improvements  in  church  organs, 
among  which  are  a  patented  swell-action  and 
a  device  for  playing  church  chimes  from  the 
organ  keyboard. — Epitor  of  The  Etude.] 

ORGAN  ACCENT. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  accent  in  or¬ 
gan-playing  certain  facts  must  be  pre¬ 
mised  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
organ  tone  and  mechanism  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  instruments,  and  a 
clear  understanding  must  be  established 
of  the  reasons  for  and  the  manner  of 
using  accent. 

The  piano  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  ideal  instrument  for  accent,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  its  mechanism, 
and  the  fact  that  the  player  can,  by 
modifications  of  the  touch,  bring  into 
prominence  any  individual  tones, 
chords  or  melodies  as  desired,  also  on 
the  violin,  and  upon  brass  instruments 
a  reinforced  impulse  can  be  given  to 
any  desired  note. 

While  the  tone  of  the  organ  does  not 
respond  to  any  augmented  impulse  in 
the  touch  as  does  the  piano,  the  organ 
still  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
piano  in'  that  it  can  sustain  a  tone  with 
undiminished  and  even  with  aug¬ 
mented  power,  so  that  the  end  of  an 
organ  tone  may  be  made  as  energetic 
as  desired,  while  the  end  of  a  sus¬ 
tained  tone  upon  the  pianoforte  is, 
from  its  fading  nature,  indefinite. 

A  tone  upon  the  organ  can  be  re¬ 
leased  with  absolute  suddenness  and 
definiteness,  while  the  close  of  a  piano 
tone  can  never  be  as  percussive  as  was 
its  beginning, 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Sixth 
Rhapsody  by  Liszt,  the  master  has 
supplied  this  lack  by  a  staccato  re¬ 
percussion  of  the  tone  so  as  to  in¬ 
dicate  its  exact  moment  of  ending, 

|  N  . 

hence  the  slurred  unisons  4  #  in 

this  piece,  which  are  sometimes  mis¬ 
taken  by  students  for  tied  notes. 

The  property  of  precise  and  full- 
toned  ending  possessed  by  the  organ- 
tone  can  be  made  to  contribute  most 
extensively  to  the  purposes  of  exact 
phrasing,  since  the  end  of  each  slur 
or  phrase  can  be  as  accurately  defined 
as  can  its  beginning. 

For  the  above  as  a  reason  the  end¬ 
ings  of  slurs  and  phrases  should  re¬ 
increased  attention  on  the  part 
anists,  it  can  easily  be  discerned 
i hat  organists  are  prone  to  be  negligent 


in  the  matter  of  letting-go,  often 
dwelling  unduly  oil  the  last  note  of  a 
slur,  or  a  phrase,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
piece,  to  the  detriment  of  clearness  and 
correct  expression. 

Probably  the  worst  offender  in  this 
regard  is  the  player  who  insists  on 
holding  a  note  or  a  chord  while  he  -is 
scanning  the  register-knobs  in  search 
of  a  stop  to  be  drawn  or  pushed,  thus 
upsetting  the  musical  effect.  To  pause 
in  silence  between  phrases,  or  when 
changing  stops,  would  often  be  much 
better.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  end¬ 
ing  of  a  piece  as  a  whole,  but  also  in 
the  delivery  of  phrases,  and  slurs,  and 
place  in  instrumental  melodies  as  well 
as  in  vocal  music,  and"  also  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  staccato  notes  and  chords, 
that  the  accurate  release  of  the  final 
tones  is  desirable  and  necessary. 

Accents  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  each  class  merging  with  the 
other,  since  the  lines  of  division  cannot 
be  closely  drawn. 

Rhythmical  accents  are  those  which 
have  mostly  to  do  with  the  time-keep¬ 
ing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  people 
when  they  think  of  accent  have  in  mind 
chiefly  rhythmical  accents,  such  as 
would  be  used  in  scale  practice. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  used  accents, 
and  is  commonly  dwelt  upon  by  those 
who  prescribe  the  use  of  the  metro¬ 
nome,  with  continually  increased  speed 
for  piano  students.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  such  accents  occur  rarely  in 
actual  music,  except  when  the  scale  is 
measured  in  octaves,  or  where  suc¬ 
cessive  scale-groups  have  a  change  of 
hartnony. 

The  scales  at  the  end  of  Weber’s 
Pclcicca  in  E,  and  of  Chopin’s  E  minor 
Concerto  show  the  accent  on  the 
octaves,  but  other  scales,  as  in  Liszt’s 
Tannhauser  March  and  in  Chopin’s  G 
minor  Ballade,  are  to  be  played  in  an 
even  flow  without  accent.  Even  the 
scales  in  Weber’s  Moto  Pcrpetuo,  from 
his  first  sonata,  and  the  scales  in 
Bach’s  organ  preludes  are  without 
accent. 

But  when  we  come' to  figurations  of 
the  scale  or  of  melodies  in  either 
organ  or  piano  music,  we  find  a 
prevalence  of  accents,  and  these  are 
not  only  rhythmical  accents  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  group,  or  the 
tone  upon  which  the  figure  is  placed, 
hut  they  are  also  melodic,  bringing 
into  relief  the  notes  of  the  melody. 
Such  accents  do  not  require  any  ma¬ 
terial  or  muscular  re-enforcement. 
They  are  written  into  the  music  and 
become  obvious  and  duly  effective  when 
the  notes  are  interpreted  correctly. 

Melody  accents  also  fall  upon  the 
longer  notes  of  a  melody  or  theme. 
Take  the  familiar  themes  to  Bach’s  G 
Minor  Fugue: 


Here  again  the  accents  are  written 
into  the  music  falling  on  the  eighth 
notes,  and  they  inhere  in  the  reso¬ 
lute  delivery  of  the  theme. 

A  sustained  tone  after  one  or  more 
staccato  tones  has  the  effect  of  being 
accented,  as  in  Bach’s  G  Major  Fugue 


Ex.  2. 


Here,  as  in  -all  similar  instances, 
there  is  the'  effect  of  an  accent  on  the 
first  note  of  the  slur. 

Guilmant’s  Fifth  Sonata  shows  how 
a  sustained  tone  after  staccatos  sounds 
as  if  accented. 


.  ..  
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An  accent  can  be  given  to  the  final 
pulse  of  a  sustained  note  or  chord  on 
the  organ  by  an  energetic  and  exact 
release  of  the  same.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  useful  in  signalling  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  choir  on  the  first  word 
of  a  hymn  or  anthem.  If,  for  example, 
the  singers  are  to  begin  on  the  fourth 
beat,  then  the  final  note  of  the  pre¬ 
lude  can  be  ended  sharply  on  the  third 
heat,  thus  indicating  to  the  singers  the 
exact  instant  of  their  entrance. 

Even  when  the  organ  has  no  pause 
at  the  entrance  of  a  vocal  part  a 
staccato  beat  can  be  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  rehearsal  and  can  be  discarded 
when  the  singers  have  learned  their 
part. 

EXPRESSIVE  RHYTHMS. 

Accents  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
expressive  rhythm.  When  the  music  is 
marked  risoluto  or  marcato,  also  in  minu- 
ettes  Scherzi  and  similar  forms  the 
right  effect  must  be  sought  in  the 
phrasing  and  accentuation.  Also  in 
music  marked  grazioso  or  maestoso. 

Some  pieces  have  a  swinging,  sway¬ 
ing  rhythm;  other  pieces  have  a  mar¬ 
tial,  a  resolute  or  a  broad  rhythm. 
Some  melodies  are  tranquil  and  evenly 
flowing,  others  are  animated  and 
sparkling,  or  perhaps  fierce  and  im¬ 
passioned. 

It  is  for  the  performer  to  invest  all 
his  playing  with  the  appropriate  mood 
and  manner  for  every  phrase,  chord 
and  melody.  An  affectation  of  non¬ 
chalance  or  of  offhanded  ease  of  exe¬ 
cution,  or  any  thought  or  emotion 
which  may  detract  from  the  true  effect 
of  the  music  is  to  be  deplored.  There 
can  be  no  meaning  to  music  unless  it 
is  conceived  and  performed  with  sin¬ 
cerity.  No  haphazard  effect  can  be 
worth  while.  All  must  he  done  with  a 
right  spirit  and  purpose.  In  short, 
whether  music  shall  have  a  meaning 
and  shall  bring  a  message  to  the 
listener  depends  upon  the  skill  and  the 
sincere  spirit  of  the  interpreter,  and  if 
he  possesses  these  qualities  he  will  find 
in  the  nature  of  the  organ  tone  and 
touch  no  hindrance  to  the  complete  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  thought.  Since,  what¬ 
ever  limitations  the  organ  may  have  in 
certain  particulars,  are  more  than 
compensated  by  the  infinite  variety  and 
power  of  its  tones,  and  by  the  in¬ 
genious  devices  of  its  mechanism,  which 
are  ready  to  summon  them  forth  at  the 
touch  of  the  master-hand. 
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the  dynamics  in  organ 

REGISTRATION. 

;Ere  are  two  different  and  distinct  prin- 
'  es  which  obtain  in  the  management 
the  stops  in  organ-playing. 

■if  these  two  principles,  one  has  to 
with  tone-color  and  the  other  with 
.  amics. 

die  first  of  these  principles  is  that 
dynamics — to  play  softly  or  loudly, 
increase  or  to  diminish  the  tone, 
to  adapt  the  power  employed  to 

end  desired. 

he  earliest  organs  had  no  provision 
changing  or  silencing  any  of  the 
'S,  all  the  pipes  for  each  key  were 
tinually  effective.  One  of  the 
iest  mentioned  organs  had  ten  pipes 
each  key,  and  an  ancient  organ  in 
ichester  Cathedral  had  forty  pipes 
each  key.  In  some  of  the  earliest 
ures  and  frescoes  of  organs  the 
■s  are  represented  as  being  silenced 
the  fingers  of  the  players  in  touch- 
the  mouths  of  the  pipes. 

1  order  to  learn  to  manage  the 
:  >s  with  reference  to  their  power,  and 
[practice  crescendo  and  diminuendo 
.  he  manuals  and  pedals,  the  student 
it  study  the  tSme  of  all  the  stops 
!  i  reference  to  their  power,  observ- 
this  rule:  In  crescendo  passage 
draw  the  softest  of  the  stops  yet 
rawn,  that  is,  to  add  the  stops  in 
•  order  of  their  strength;  and  in 
[inuendo  to  withdraw  the  stops  in  the 
drse  order  of  their  strength,  be- 
fing  with  the  loudest  of  the  stops 
sounding. 

i  making  this  study  the  unison  stops 
?t  be  considered  first,  the  soft  4  ft. 
is  being  added  after  all  the  soft 
sons  are  drawn,  and  the  loud  4  ft. 
ps  after  the  loud  unison  stops  have 
:  i  drawn. 

■  i  order  to  rehearse  this  a  chord 
■  be  held  on  the  middle  of  the  swell 
lual  with  the  right  hand,  while  the 
tl  coupled  to  swell  holds  the  bass 
:  of  the  chord.  The  left  hand  draw- 
. the  stops  in  the  following  order: 
loline,  swell  to  pedal  and  softest 
aot  pedal  stop  being  already  drawn, 

i  P .  Dolce. 

IP.  Stopped  Diapason. 

Flute,  4  ft.  (soft). 

|  P.  Oboe. 

P.  Open  Diapason. 

Jewshorn,  4  ft. 

Bourdon,  16  ft. 

1  P.  Flageolett,  Flautino 
f  and  Dolce  Cornett. 

|i P.  Cornopean. 

;  aese  stops  should  then  be  retired 
reverse  order,  reading  upward, 
i  n  again  added,  and  then  again 
drawn  with  many  repetitions, 
s  acquiring  facility  of  handling  and 
actical  knowledge  of  the  dynamic 
es  of  the  various  stops, 
n  the  choir  manual,  hold  the  chord 
1  left  hand  and  pedal  and  follow 
;  order  using  the  right  hand: 
i  ulciana,  choir  to  pedal  and  pedal 
i  'don  being  drawn,  add 
P.  Melodia  or  Concert  Flute,  8  ft. 

Flute  d’Amour,  4  ft. 

\  P.  Violin  Diapason,  8  ft. 

Fugara,  4  ft. 

16  ft.  stop  and  2  ft.  stops  if  pres¬ 
et  ent. 
j  P-  Clarinet. 

/ 1  retire  the  stops  in  reverse  order 
'!  'ng  upward  and  da  capo. 

,n  the  great  manual  the  order  would 
, ‘bout  as  follows: 

MJft  8  ft.  (dulciana  or  spitz-ute), 

1 
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also  great  to  pedal  and  pedal  bourdon 
being  drawn,  add 
P.  Gamba,  8  ft. 

Flute,  8  ft. 

MP.  Flute,  4  ft. 

MF.  II.  Open  Diapason,  8  ft. 

Octave,  4  ft. 

F.  Large  open  Diapason,  8  ft. 

Double  Diapason,  16  ft. 

Twelfth,  Fifteenth  and  Mixture. 

FF.  Trumpet. 

When  the  swell  and  great  manuals 
are  coupled  the  stops  should  be 
selected  from  the  above  lists,  according 
to  the  rules  first  given,  since  there  will 
be  a  greater  number  of  stops  to  select 
from,  so  that  the  stops  must  be 
drawn  now  on  one  manual  and  now  on 
the  other  in  order  that  the  crescendo 
may  proceed  upon  both  the  manuals 
and  the  pedal  at  the  same  time. 

In  accompanying  singing,  whether 
solo  or  chorus  or  congregational,  this 
practice  of  dynamic  registration  will 
be  found  most  useful.  The  student  will 
soon  learn  how  to  proceed  or  to  re¬ 
cede  from  any  grade  of  power  which 
he  may  at  the  moment  be  using. 

When  there  is  a  crescendo  pedal  in 
the  organ  it  should  be  so  regulated  as 
to  bring  on  and  to  withdraw  the  stops 
just  as  if  it  were  done  by  the  hands 
according  to  the  above  directions,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  register-knobs  need  not  be 
moved  by  the  crescendo  pedal. 

The  crescendo  pedal  has  been  here¬ 
tofore  denounced  as  inartistic  by  cer¬ 
tain  writers  who  would  confound  the 
two  principles  of  tone-color  and 
dynamics  named  above,  forgetting  that 
the  crescendo  pedal  is  not  a  combina¬ 
tion  pedal,  although  its  various  grada¬ 
tions  may  be  used  as  combinations,  if 
they  happen  to  be  appropriate. 

Regarded  merely  as  a  dynamic  aid  to 
the  player,  adding  and  withdrawing  the 
stops  in  the  same  order  as  if  done  by 
hand,  the  crescendo  pedal  is  no  more 
inartistic  than  are  the  combination 
pedals  which  aid  the  performer  by  add¬ 
ing  and  retiring  the  stops  in  groups. 

The  crescendo  pedal  when  properly 
regulated  can  also  be  used  very  ap¬ 
propriately  to  produce  a  momentary 
reinforcement  of  the  tone  on  either 
manual,  and  also  to  accentuate  any  de¬ 
sired  chords  or  passages.  It  may  also 
be  used  as  a  full  organ  pedal,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  with  all  the  directions  above 
given,  the  list  of  dynamic  signs  used 
in  music,  namely,  pianissimo,  piano¬ 
forte,  mezzo-piano,  mezzo-forte,  cres¬ 
cendo,  diminuendo,  rinforzando,  sfor- 
zando  and  fortissimo. 


THE  CLAVICEMBALO. 

In  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci  at 
Potsdam,  in  the  Kensington  Museum, 
in  London,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
museums,  are  shown  specimens  of  a 
two-manual  harpsichord  with  a  pedal 
clavier.  It  is  upon  such  an  instrument 
that  J.  S.  Bach  composed  some  of  his 
most  important  pieces,  including  the 
Passacaglia,  the  Concertos  and  several 
shorter  pieces,  including  the  so-called 
Goldberg  30  Variations.  Some  of  these 
shorter  pieces  are  of  great  interest  and 
importance,  and  as  arranged  for  the 
organ  by  different  writers  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found  on  recital  programs  and 
in  organ  catalogs. 


“To  what  purpose  do  we  learn  but 
to  give  pleasure  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  also  to  our  beloved  parents  and 
our  worthy  friends.  There  is  no 
higher  satisfaction  than  in  being  able 
to  distinguish  oneself  before  a  large 
company,  and  in  receiving  an  honor¬ 
able  acknowledgment  of  one’s  diligence 
and  talent.” — Carl  Czerny. 
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The  manufacturers  of  the 
World’s  most  famous  Organ 
Blower  thank  the  churchmen, 
organists  and  builders 
everywhere  for  their  un¬ 
stinted  co-operation. 

While  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  Kinetic 
Organ  Blower  is  mainly  due 
to  its  own  superiority, 
appreciation  of  the  music 
world  was  essential  to  its 
remarkable  growth. 

Installed  in  most  of  the 
great  organs  of  America 
and  Europe  the  Kinetic 
Blower  insures  a  rich 
steady  tone,  true  to  pitch 
by  constant  wind  supply. 

It  has  forever  banished  the 
organist’s  worry  about 
insufficient  wind  and  sup¬ 
planted  the  uncertain  pump 
boy  and  the  erratic  water 
motor . 

We  guarantee  to  every 
installation  an  adequate 
wind  supply,  a  quiet,  effi¬ 
cient  dependable  instru¬ 
ment,  unaffected  by  moist¬ 
ure  and  temperature. 

The  Kinetic  Engineering 
Co.  has  no  financial  con¬ 
nection  with  any  piano, 
organ  or  musical  concern, 
is  not  controlled  by  nor 
dictated  to  by  any  other 
company.  Reputable  build¬ 
ers,  churches  and  organists 
everywhere  are  assured  our 
co-operat i on . 
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.15c.  a  Cake  for  the  Unscented. 


A  very  ordinary  organ  prop¬ 
erly  blown  will  produce  better 
music  than  the  finest  organ 
poorly  blown. 

THE  KINETIC  ORGAN 
BLOWER 

furnishes  a  steady  and  plentiful 
wind  supply. 

Write  for  “  MODERN  ORGAN 
BLOWING.” 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 
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IT  is  possible  for  your  daughter  to  possess 
and  enjoy  the  piano  that  is  the  world’s 
greatest  in  one  respect — that  of  tone 
richness.  This  piano  s  remarkable  because 
its  brilliant  notes  don’t  have  to  be  softened 
to  accommodate  weak  notes.  There  are  no 
weak  notes  in  this  instrument.  Every  one  is 
100^  rich,  full  and  beautiful. 


HADDORFF 

The  Piano  with  the  "Homo” -Vibrating 
Sounding  Board 


The  Haddorff  specially  constructed  sound¬ 
ing  board  absolutely  assures  to  each  note  the 
utmost  brilliancy.  The  result  is  that  the 
Haddorff  tone — the  “Homo”-tone  (from  the 
Greek,  meaning  “of  like,  full  tone  throughout’’) 
— has  a  wonderful  quality  which  you  must  not 
mbs  hearing. 

The  Ha  idorff  tone  is  recognized  as  also 
being  notably  pure,  sweet  and  of  great  sus¬ 
taining  power.  The  materials,  workmanship, 
scale,  action  and  veneers  are  of  the  highest 
quality  known.  The  “Homo”-tone  quality 
is  present  in  all  the  Haddorff S — uprights, 
grands  and  player  pianos, 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  of  the  Haddorff 
Piano  and  Its  Wonderfully  Rich  Tone 

HADDORFF  PIANO  COMPANY 

26  Ethel  Ave.,  Rockford,  Ill. 


-  FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON 

HADDORFF  PIANO  COMPANY 

26  Ethel  Ave.,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Ssni  me  Free  Book  about  the  Haddorff  Piano 
and  its  wonderful  “HoTic/’-tone.  (For  Player  Piano 
Folder,  put  cross  in  this  square.)  □ 

Name . .  . . 
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City . . , . 


THE  quiet  unruffled  self-poised  oper¬ 
ator,  whose  work  is  always  on 
time — the  one  who  shows  no  trace 
of  “Nerves”  at  the  end  of  her  day’s  work 
— finds  in  one  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
Monarch  Typewriter  her  greatest  aid  to 
promptness  and  assurance  against  “  3 
o’clock  fatigue.”  That  feature  is  the 

Monarch  ££ 

Let  us  demonstrate  Monarch  Light 
Touch  and  other  Monarch  features  to 
you. 

Monarch  Department 

p°mington  Typewriter  Company 

(incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 

f’ease  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


THE  TECHNICAL  STUDY  OF 
HYMN-TUNES. 

Hymn-tunes  furnish  to  the  organ  stu¬ 
dent  good  material  for  the  study  of 
vocal  score.  The  melodious  arrange¬ 
ment  of  voice-parts,  the  correct  dis¬ 
tribution  of  chord-tones,  in  close  and 
in  open  positions,  and  the  dividing  of 
the  middle  voices  between  the  hands. 

The  four-part  harmony  as  found  in 
hymn-tunes  is  founded  both  on  the 
nature  of  music  and  the  nature  of  the 
human  voice. 

Hymns  should,  at  first,  be  thoroughly 
studied  without  pedal,  so  as  to  play 
each  voice-part  as  written,  upon  tie 
manual  alone.  It  is  often  required  of 
an  organist  to  give  out  the  tune  in  this 
way,  and  it  should  be  well  done.  An 
organist  ought  to  know  all  the  usual 
hymn-tunes  by  heart,  so  as  to  render 
them  the  most  effectively,  both  in  the 
giving  out  and  in  the  accompanying  of 
the  congregational  singing. 

PEDAL  OBBLIGATO. 

Hymn-tunes  furnish  good  material 
for  the  study  of  the  obbligato  pedal, 
and  this  study  should  be  undertaken 
systematically.  First,  the  bass  part 
should  be  marked  for  the  pedal  ap¬ 
plication,  so  as  to  insure  a  smooth 
legato. 

Hymn-tunes  are  usually  written  in 
short  score,  so  that  various  ways  of 
marking  the  pedal  are  not  convenient, 
there  being  two  parts  on  the  bass  staff. 
The  best  way  is  to  use  numbers  under¬ 
neath  the  bass  clef,  thus: 

1  =  left  toe.  X  =  left  heel.  2  =  right 
toe.  £  =  right  heel.  These  markings 
should  be  made  with  ink  and  a  fine  pen, 
so  as  to  give  a  neat  and  legible  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  page. 

The  left  hand  plays  only  the  tenor 
part.  The  compress  of  the  tenor  part 
is  often  limited  to  five  or  six  tones. 

The  fingering  is  found  by  placing  the 
left  hand  so  as  to  include  all  the  notes 
of  the  tenor  part  in  a  five-finger 
position. 

This  will  also  show  where  the  hand 
may  have  to  be  shifted  to  cover 
another  set  of  tones,  or  where  a  scale¬ 
fingering  must  be  used  to  reach  tones 
not  covered  by  the  five-finger  position. 

It  will  thus  be  easy  to  learn  to  play 
the  pedal  bass,  and  the  left  hand  in¬ 
dependently,  since  the  left  hand  fingers 
are  placed,  once  for  all,  each  finger 
over  its  proper  key. 

This  study  of  hymn-tunes  is  measur¬ 
ably  of  equal  value  to  the  .study  of 
organ  trios,  which  is  everywhere  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  method  of  mastering 
the  pedal  obbligato. 

PEDAL  OTTAVA  OR  8VA. 

When  the  bass  part  of  a  hymn-tune 
is  written  rather  high  the  student  should 
learn  to  supply  where  desirable  a  bass 
part  of  lower  tones,  playing  the  pedal 
an  octave  below  the  written  bass. 

This  is  not  to  be  managed  by  play¬ 
ing  all  of  the  pedal  tones  an  octave 
lower  than  written,  hut  only  a  part  of 
them.  A  very  good  way  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  middle  F.  of  the  pedr.l  a1*  th.e 
limit  and  transpose  all  the  bass  tones 
above  this  E,  playing  them  in  t1'"  lower 
octave.  This  should  he  done  discreetly 
so  as  to  avoid  any  awkward  or  un- 
melodious  skips  in  the  pedal  part. 

FINAL  TONES. 

The  final  bass  tone  of  hvmns  should 
he  in  the  lowest  octave.  The  bass  part 
rarely  extends  below  G,  first  line  bass 
staff.  Whenever  the  bass  ends  on  a 
note  higher  than  the  middle  C  of  the 
pedal  then  it  should  be  played  an 
octave  lower. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

The  student  should  learn  to  transpose 
certain  hymns  a  half  tone  or  a  whole 
tone  up  or  down.  The  organist  who 
has  to  play  in  church  should  decide 
nil  trial  at  rehearsal  whether  a  tune  is 
better  when  transposed  and,  having  de¬ 
cided  this  point,  should  make  a 
memorandum  in  his  hymnal  of  the  key 
preferred. 

Certain  tunes,  written  in  F,  such  as 
Hursley,  Dennis.  Federal,  St.  Laugran  and 
some  others  sound  better  in  the  key 
of  F  sharp. 

Tunes  in  E  or  A  sometimes  sound 
milder  and  more  melodious  in  E  flat  or 
A  fiat. 

PHRASING. 

Those  who  have  heard  the  wonderful 
performances  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir  of  Toronto  will  have  noticed 
how  much  of  their  perfection  consists 
in  the  precise  beginning  and  ending  of 
the  phrases. 

Every  voice  is  heard  on  the  first 
word  of  the  phrase  and,  at  the  end, 
all  the  voices  cease  at  the  same  moment 
on  the  final  pulse  of  the  final  note  of 
the  phrase. 

The  student  will  note  that  sometimes, 
as  in  the  tunes  Hursley,  Federal,  St. 
Nicola,  St.  George’s,  Bolton,  and  others, 
the  same  chord  is  repeated.  Such  re¬ 
peated  chords  should  always  be  re¬ 
peated  in  playing  hymns,  but  only 
when  all  the  notes  of  the  chord  are 
repeated. 

The  pedal,  if  played,  should  at  the 
same  time  sustain  without  repeating 
the  bass  note.  Elsewhere  the  voices 
should  be  played  legato,  tieing  all  the 
notes  which  continue  from  one  chord 
into  the  following  chord. 

When  the  soprano  note  only  is  re¬ 
peated  it  should  be  articulated  unless 
there  is  a  change  of  harmony  sufficient 
to  give  the  effect  of  a  percussion  to  the 
treble  note.  In  such  a  case  the 
soprano  notes  may  be  tied,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  articulate  them. 

Chorales  should  have  a  hold  of  three 
heats  at  the  end  of  each  line,  the  third 
beat  staccato,  so  that  breath  may  be 
taken  and  the  next  line  begun  without 
loss  of  rhythm. 

OMITTING  THE  PEDAL. 

The  pedal  should  not  be  used  when 
less  than  four  voice  parts  appear  in  the 
score.  When  one,  two  or  three  voices 
have  a  rest  the  pedal  should  rest  also, 
and  re-enter  when  all  the  voices 
resume. 

The  pedal  should  also  be  omitted 
when  there  is  a  line  or  a  measure  of 
unison,  as  in  the  Italian  Hymn.  A 
hymn  may  occasionally  be  announced 
by  playing  the  soprano  part  alone  for 
the  first  line,  then  continuing  with  full 
harmony. 

THE  SOLO  STOP. 

The  student  should  also  learn  to  play 
the  soprano  part  on  a  solo  stop,  the 
alto  and  tenor  with  the  left  hand  on  a 
second  manual,  and  the  bass  with  the 
pedal. 

If  the  congregation  are  to  sing  it  is 
better  to  play  only  a  portion  of  the 
hymn  in  this  way,  changing  at  a  con¬ 
venient  point  to  the  usual  four-part 
harmony,  so  as  to  end  the  “giving  out” 
with  appropriate  fullness  of  tone. 

TIME-KEEPING. 

Hymn-playing  offers  to  the  organist 
the  opportunity  to  show  his  learning 
and  authority  as  a  master  and  an  ex¬ 
pounder  of  exact  and  expressive 
rhythms. 

A  hymn-tune  may  be  bold’or  solemn, 
martial  or  graceful,  majestic  or  tender 
joyful  or  prayerful,  just  like  any  other 


music,  and  the  organist  must  di 
the  true  nature  of  the  tune  and  thi 
port  of  the  words  and  give  them  ti 
expression. 

When  the  congregation  is  to 
the  proper  “giving  out”  is  a  wont 
incentive  and  inspiration  to  then: 
tends  to  make  them  ready  and 
eager  to  join  in  the  singing. 

The  education  of  a  church  org 
should  have  a  broad  foundation.  I 
on  hymn-tunes,  just  as  in  Germa 
candidate  for  the  position  of  cl 
organist  must  show  a  good  com 
of  chorales,  so  in  this  country 
young  organist  should  make  a  coni 
study  of  hymn-tunes,  how  they  s 
he  played,  and  how  they  shoul 
sung.  He  will  thus  fulfill  the  pri 
duty  and  office  of  a  church  org 
which  is  not  the  playing  of  volun 
or  of  other  instrumental  music 
first  of  all  and  above  all  to  lend  a 
ftil  and  appropriate  support  an< 
companiment  to  the  Sacred  Song 


RHYTHM,  THE  ESSENCE 
MUSIC. 

“Rhythm,  taken  in  a  general  ser 
include  keeping  in  time,  is  the  essei 
music,  in  its  simplest*  form  as  well 
the  most  skilfully  elaborated  fugu 
the  modern  composers.  To  recall  i 
the  rhythm  must  be  revived  first,  ar 
melody  will  he  easily  recalled.  Conq 
to  understand  a  musical  work  ceases 
difficult  when  once  its  rhythmical  art 
ment  is  mastered ;  and  it  is  th 
rhythmical  performance  and  rhytl 
susceptibility  that  musical  effects  an 
duced  and  perceived.  From  these  s 
data  I  conclude  that  the  origin  of 
must  he  sought  in  a  rhythmica 
pulse  in  man.” — Richard  Wallaschek 


THE  DOCTOR’S  WIFE 
Agrees  With  Him  About  Foe 


A  trained  nurse  says:  “In  the 
tice  of  my  profession  I  have  fou 
many  points  in  favor  of  Grape 
food  that  I  unhesitatingly  recom 
it  to  all  my  patients. 

“It  is  delicate  and  pleasing  t 
palate  (an  essential  in  food  fo 
sick)  and  can  be  adapted  to  all 
being  softened  with  milk  or  crea 
babies  or  the  aged  when  deficien 
teeth  renders  mastication  impoi 
For  fever  patients  or  those  on 
diet  I  find  Grape-Nuts  and  all 
water  very  nourishing  and  refre: 
This  recipe  is  my  own  idea  a 
made  as  follows:  Soak  a  teaspc 
of  Grape-Nuts  in  a  glass  of  watt 
an  hour,  strain  and  serve  witl 
beaten  white  of  an  egg  and  a  spe 
of  fruit  juice  or  flavoring.  This  a 
a  great  deal  of  nourishment  that 
the  weakest  stomach  can  assir 
without  any  distress. 

“My  husband  is  a  physician  ai 
uses  Grape-Nuts  himself  and  ord 
many  times  for  his  patients. 

“Personally  I  regard  a  dish  of  C 
Nuts  with  fresh  or  stewed  fruit  a 
ideal  breakfast  for  anyone — we 
sick.”  Name  given  by  Postum 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

In  any  case  of  stomach  tr< 
nervous  prostration  or  brain  fag. 
days’  trial  of  Grape-Nuts  will 
wonders  toward  nourishing  am 
building,  and  in  this  way  endin; 
trouble.  “There’s  a  reason’  and 
proves. 


Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 


one  appears  from  time  to  time, 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
interest. 
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HE  SECRET  OF  A  GOOD  TONE. 

A  correspondent  writes:  “What 

:ses  the  violin  to  squeak  or  screech? 
lere  must  be  several  reasons  for  it. 
ould  like  your  opinion.” — M.  W. 

Our  correspondent’s  difficulty  is  one. 
ared  by  thousands  who  have  not  ac- 
ss  to  a  really  good  teacher.  They 
nnot  produce  a  good  tone  but  do  not 
iow  why,  nor  the  remedy.  It  is  im- 
issible  without  a  personal  hearing  to 
plain  where  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
esent  instance.  One  might  as  well 
rite  to  a  doctor  and  say;  “I  do  not 
el  well,  what  is  the  reason?”  Bad 
:  ne  may  spring  from  a  great  variety 
|,  causes,  and  I  will  try  and  enumerate 
e  most  important  of  them. 

Good  tone  is  the  foundation  cf  all 
i  ccessful  violin  playing.  Without  it 
1  left  hand  technic  is  of  no  avail.  A 
oiinist  is  judged  largely  by  his  tone. 

1  ow  often  have  we  heard  a  great  vio¬ 
list  send  an  audience  into  ecstasies  of 
■light  with  a  composition  like  The 
van,  by  Saint-Saens,  which  consists  of 
nt  a  few  simple  notes,  at  a  slow  tempo, 
e  conquers  by  sheer  beauty  of  tone, 
hereas  we  often  hear  the  elaborate 
eworks  of  a  difficult  piece,  played  by 
i  amateur,  fall  flat  because  the  tone 
feeble  and  scratchy.  There  are  many 
ngers  who  can  sing  as  well  from  a 
1  chnical  standpoint  as  Caruso,  bit 
hat  other  tenor  has  his  golden  tone? 
once  heard  a  singer  say,  “I  would 
ther  hear  Caruso  sing  the  scale,  than 
other  tenor  sing  an  elaborate  aria.” 

1  Tone  being  of  such  prime  importance, 

1  is  strange  that  the  average  violin 
!  udent  does  not  pay  more  attention 
it.  Eminent  violin  teachers  force 
1  eir  pupils  to  spend  much  time  on  tone 
ercises  alone,  but  the  average  violin 
-pil  seems  to  think  of  nothing  but 
j  >tes. 

Bad  tone  is  caused  either,  first,  by 
d  playing;  or  second,  by  a  poor  in- 
ument  and  bow;  or  third,  by  bad 
'ings  or  poor  condition  or  adjustment 
the  violin  and  bow.  As  regards  the 
st  cause  it  may  be  said  that  no  in- 
‘ument  requires  such  extraordinary 
;  curacy  of  the  muscles  of  the  lingers, 
nds,  wrists  and  arms  as  is  the  case 
violin  playing.  To  flash  the  bow 
ross  the  string  swiftly  at  full  length 
thout  varying  the  point  of  contact 
the  string  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
'  It  feats  I  know.  Many  jugglers’  feats 
;  e  child’s  play  in  comparison.  The 
iyer  must  never  rest  until  he  can 
;aw  the  bow  at  an  exact  right  angle 
1  the  string,  and  keep  the  point  of 
ffitact  of  the  hair  with  the  string  at 
I  2  same  place,  throughout  the  stroke. 

>  master  this  precision  and  all  other 
wing  in  fact,  much  practice  must  be 
j  ne  on  the  open  strings,  since  in  this 
|  ,e  tlie  player  has  his  eyes  free  to 
!  itch  the  course  of  the  bow.  The  bow 
ist  not  be  allowed  to  wabble  around 
the  strings,  but  must  pull  steadily 
gainst  the  string  at  the  point  of  con- 
I  A  failure  to  do  this  is  -the  cause 
much  of  the  bad,  feeble  tone  which 
4  so  common.  In  playing  swells  and 
:  innuendos  the  point  of  contact  grad- 
i  y  changes,  since,  as  the  tone  grows 


louder  the  hair  of  the  bow  must  ap¬ 
proach  •  the  bridge  and  recede  as  it 
grows  softer;  still,  these  changes  are 
made  so  gradually  and  evenly  that  the 
continuity  of  the  tone  is  not  broken. 

The  pressure  of  the  bow  must  at  all 
times  be  exactly'  proportioned  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  intensity  of  tone  required,  and 
most  important  of  all  the  distance  of 
the  hair  from  the  bridge  must  exactly 
correspond  with  the  pressure  being 
used  at  the  time.  When  the  bowing 
is  done  near  the  bridge,  great  pressure 
can  be  applied,  producing  a  loud  son¬ 
orous  tone.  Use  the  same  pressure 
when  bowing  three  inches  from  the 
bridge  and  see  what  a  distres'  ing  tone 
results.  Thousands  fail  to  produce  a 
good  tone  from  their  failure  to  observe 
this  important  fact.  Another  rock  on 
which  many  violin  students  split  is  their 
fail  : re  to  bow  gradually  closer  to  the 
bridge  as  the  higher  positions  are 
reached.  If  the  player  bows  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  bri  lge  when 
playing  in  the  higher  positions  as  he 
does  in  the  lower,  he  will  inevr.ab  y 
produce  a  squeaky,  impure  t  me.  From 
tlffi  seventh  position  upwards  the  bow 
must  approach  extremely  close  to  the 
bridge,  since  the  string  is  so  much 
shortened.  People  who  neglect  these 
first  fundamental  principles  of  violin 
playing  produce  a  bad  tone  and  cannot 
account  for  it.  They  often  blame  the 
violin,  the  bow,  the  strings,  the  ro.-Gn — 
everything  in  fact  but  their  faulty  play¬ 
ing. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
the  comparative  beginner  cannot  at  first 
produce  a  tine  tone,  which  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  years  of  careful  training  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  wrist.  The 
muscles  must  be  trained  to  apply  pres¬ 
sure,  while  at  the  same  time  they  re¬ 
tain  their  elasticity.  The  artist  applies 
pressure  and  a  big  sonorous  tone  re¬ 
sults,  the  beginner  applies  pressure  and 
a  hideous  scratch  is  the  only  answer. 
The  beginner  must  be  content  to  do 
much  bowing  on  open  strings  and  slow 
scales  for  tone  alone,  with  wrist  and  arm 
kept  limber,  and  the  joints  open  and 
free — the  arm  devitalized  in  fact.  One 
of  the  most  successful  violin  teachers 
I  ever  knew  did  little  else  during  the 
instruction  hour  of  a  beginner  than 
constantly  reiterate  concerning  the 
bowing;  "light,”  “light,”  “light.”  He 
would  not  allow  any  pressure  until  a 
perfectly  free  tone  had  been  achieved 
with  loose  muscles  and  joints. 

PRESS  DOWN  THE  FINGERS. 

Another  prolific  source  of  bad  tone 
is  the  failure  to  press  the  lingers  of 
the  left  hand  firmly  on  the  strings,  thus 
holding  them  tightly  on  the  linger- 
board.  If  a  tone  is  loosely  stopped 
with  the  finger,  a  clear  tone  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Long  finger  nails  interfere  with 
the  lingering,  which  should  be  dene 
directly  on  the  tips  of  the  lingers,  whi  h 
become  callused.  Violinists  should 
have  closely  clipped  linger  nai’s. 

Often  the  bad  tone  comes  from  a 
poor  violin  and  bow.  A  good  player 
can  do  wonders  with  a  violin  of  very 
modest  quality,  but  sometimes  violin  ■ 


are  met  with  of  such  vicious  quality, 
producing  such  horrible,  raucous  tones 
that  a  Paganini  could  make  nothing  of 
them.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  do  good 
work  with  such  instruments  as  these. 
A  good  bow  is  also  a  great  aid  to  tone. 
The  stick  should  be  of  Pernambucco, 

traight  and  not  warped,  but  with  a 
deep  inward  curve,  so  that  it  will  hold 
the  hair  taut  when  screwed  up  ready 
for  playing.  The  stick  should  be  elas¬ 
tic  and  full  of  life  with  a  good  spring, 
but  not  too  limber.  Cheap  bows,  al¬ 
most  as  limber  as  a  willow  switch  are 
often  met  with,  which  are  almost 
worthless  for  tone  drawing  qualities. 
It  is  not  a  good  idea  to  economize  on 
the  bow.  Professional  violinists  often 
spend  as  much  as  $150  or  $200  for  genu¬ 
ine  Tourte  bows  and  consider  the 
money  well  spent,  for  these  bows  en¬ 
able  them  to  draw  tone  of  remarkable 
quality  and  volume,  and  have  such  life 
and  elasticity  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
execute  the  different  varieties  of  stac¬ 
cato,  spiccato,  springing  bow,  etc.  The 
hair  should  be  fresh,  to  produce  a  good 
tone.  The  bow  should  be  re-haired  by 
an  expert  workman  from  two  to  four 
times  a  year,  according  to  the  amount 
of  use  it  gets.  No  one  can  produce 
a  good  tone  with  old  hair,  yellow  with 
age,  worn  smooth,  with  all  the  “bite” 
worn  out  of  it. 

The  rosin  should  be  of  good  quality, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
it  comes  off  the  cake  freely.  If  the 
surface  of  the  cake  of  rosin  becomes 
glazed  with  grease  or  dirt  it  should  be 
scraped  with  a  knife  so  that  the  hair 
will  take  hold  in  rosining.  A  freshly 
re-haired  bow  should  be  treated  with 
powdered  rosin  before  the  cake  of  rosin 
is  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  hair  of  the  bow  and  the  strings 
of  the  violin  do  not  become  over-loaded 
with  rosin,  as  this  will  interfere  with  a 
good  tone.  Lastly  the  violin  and  the 
stick  of  the  bow  should  be  kept  clean. 
The  rosin  should  not  be  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  the  violin,  especially  on  the 
end  of  the  fingerboard,  as  it  is  apt  to 
get  on  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and 
render  them  sticky. 

A  good  player  with  a  good  violin 
often  fails  to  produce  a  good  tone  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  in  proper  condition  for 
playing.  Many  persons,  from  a  false 
notion  of  economy,  try  to  keep  their 
own  violins  in  order,  to  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  taking  them  to  a  good  violin 
maker  for  repairs.  In  this  they  make 
a  mistake  since  really  good  violin-re¬ 
pairing  takes  as  long  to  learn  as  the 
profession  of  law  or  medicine. 

There  are  many  things  which  may 
interfere  with  the  tone  of  a  violin.  The 
bridge  must  be  of  the  proper  thickness, 
and  carefully  adjusted,  and  of  the 
proper  heights  that  each  string  is  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  finger¬ 
board.  The  bass  bar  and  sound-post 
must  be  in  exactly  the  proper  position 
to  produce  the  best  results.  The  finger¬ 
board  must  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  if 
grooves  have  been  made  in  it  by  the 
pressure  on  the  strings  of  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  they  must  be  removed. 
Pegs  must  be  made  to  lit  their  holes 
perfectly,  and  the  nut  must  be  the 
proper  height.  Cracks  in  any  part  of 
the  violin  must  be  glued  shut.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  violin  players  produce  a  bad 
tone  because  these  defects  exist  in  their 
violins. 

The  best  violin  cannot  sound  well 
with  poor  strings.  Even  the  best 
strings  are  not  dear  and  it  is  economy 
to  buy  the  best,  considering  how  much 
they  improve  the  tone.  The  G  should 
be  silver-wound  on  Italian  gut,  and  the 
other  strings  of  Italian  gut.  False 
strings  should  be  thrown  away,  as  soon 


pERHAPS  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  qualities  of  the 
Emerson  Piano  is  its  full, 
sweet,  sustained  tone  com¬ 
bined  with  great  durability. 

This  enables  the  music 
lover  to  enjoy  all  those  finer 
phases  of  musical  expression 
and  at  the  same  time  feel  that 
the  enjoyment  will  not  be 
fleeting,  but  for  many  years 
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Bohannan,  Jean.  The  Plaidie .  $0.50 

For  medium  or  high  voice. 

Garnett,  Louise  Ayres.  1  he  Dusty  Miller,  .50 
For  low  01  medium  voice. 

Hazzard,  Kathrine  S.  Lovely  June . 50 

For  medium  or  low  voice. 

Oberndorfer,  Alfred  A.  Eldorado .  .50 

For  medium  or  low  voice. 

- Fruhling  (Spring) . 

German  and  English  text.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Heinrich  Heine  by  Shirley 
M.  K.  Gandell.  A  bright,  simple  order  of 
song,  of  the  German  Folk  song  style.  For 
low  voice. 

- Gestorben  (Lost) . 

German  and  English  text.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Fritz  Erdner  by  Charles 
Eberhardt.  A  song  of  much  pathos.  For 
low  or  medium  voice. 

-  My  Love’s  Awa’ . 

For  low  or  medium  voice. 

Price,  Natalie  Whitted.  Four  Songs  or 
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Patchwork  Quilt.  Mammy’s  Lullaby,  Mam¬ 
my’s  Little  Soldier  Gal,  Sassy  Faced  Sophia. 
Root,  Frederic  W.  Shepherd  Show  Me 

How  to  Go  . -  . 

Poem  by  Rev.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  A  new 
edition  of  this  song  in  the  low  key. 

Scheve,  Edw.  B.  All  Souls  Day . 

German  and  English  text.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Hermann  V.  Gilm  by  Peter 
Henry  Thompson.  Violin  obligato  ad  lib. 

For  medium  or  high  voice. 

Ware,  Cora  Willis.  My  God  I  Thank  Thee. 

For  low  or  medium  voice. 

PIANO  SOLOS 

Becker,  Rene  L.  Bal  Masque.  Petits  mor- 
ceaux. 

1.  Marche  des  Pierrots.  Grade  2. .  .30 

2.  lies  Tambourins  (Danse  Grazieuse). 

Grade  2-3 .  ■  . 40 

3.  Petite  Colombine.  Grade  3 . 50 

Fallberg,  Carl.  Album  Leaf.  Grade  5  ...  .75 

- Etude.  Op.  11,  No.  2,  in  A  major. 

Grade  5 .  . . 85 

Graded  Studies,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Crosby 

Adams.  Books  2,  3  and  4  each,  1.00 

Harvey.  Elizabeth  Garnsey.  Boat  Song. 


Song.  Grade  3  . 

Through  the  Fields.  Grade  4.. 
The  Waves.  Grade  4 . 


Wellesley.  Arthur.  Normandy.  (Dane 

t ' . • ...  \  i 


Oberndorfer,  Alfred  A.  Idyi.le.  Op.  5. 

No.  1  Grade  4 .  ■  •  .DO  I 

- Arabesque.  Op.  5,  No.  2.  Grade  ?... 
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as  it  is  discovered  that  they  are  false. 
Strings  of  the  same  kind  vary  slightly 
in  size,  and  each  violin  player  should 
take  great  pains  to  find  out  what  size 
strings  sound  best  on  his  violin,  even 
if  he  has  to  employ  an  expert  violinist 
to  experiment  with  his  violin  and  de¬ 
termine  definitely  the  proper  sizes. 
These  once  determined  upon,  he  can  al¬ 
ways  buy  the  same  sizes  by  means  of 
the  string  gauge,  a  little  instrument 
which  can  be  purchased  for  25  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  above  causes  of 
poor  tone,  it  will  be  found  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  sometimes  takes  a  hand. 
Violins  sound  better  sometimes  than  at 
others.  Catgut  strings  are  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  temperature  and  to  moisture, 
and  the  wood  of  violins,  especially  very 
old  instruments  with  thin  wood,  seems 
to  be  affected  from  the  same  cause  at 
times.  During  the  summer  season  in 
periods  of  great  heat,  coupled  with 
much  dampness  and  humidity  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  1  have  often  noticed  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  even  great  violinists  in  pro¬ 
ducing  as  good  a  tone  as  usual.  Har¬ 
monics  miss  fire,  the  fingers  stick  to 
the  strings,  the  strings  become  damp 
and  sound  dead  from  the  moisture  and 
heat  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  per¬ 
spiration  of  the  fingers  of  the  performer, 
and  there  is  trouble  generally. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  of  bad 
tone  comes  from  faulty  bowing.  For 
this  reason  much  bowing  should  be 
done  on  open  strings  or  slow  scales 
played  from  memory,  for  in  this  case 
the  course  of  the  how  can  be  watched 
and  inaccuracies  corrected. 


DEMAND  FOR  VIOLINISTS. 

Kubelik,  the  great  Bohemian  violinist 
now  touring  America  and  Canada,  re¬ 
cently  told  the  writer  that  he  finds  the 
demand  for  great  violinists  and  great 
violins  constantly  increasing,  and  that  the 
interest  in  the  art  has  never  been  so 
great  as  now.  He,  however,  serves  warn¬ 
ing  on  those  who  would  become  concert 
violinists,  that  the  standard  of  playing  is 
rising  as  well,  and  more  is  required  of 
the  concert  player  than  ever  before.  The 
solo  violinist,  who  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  could  have  achieved  good  financial 
and  artistic  success  on  the  concert  plat¬ 
form,  might  not  be  able  to  do  so  now. 
The  violin  student  who  has  his  heart  set 
on  a  concert  career  should  look  well  to 
his  talent  and  his  physical  strength,  to 
see  if  these  are  equal  to  carrying  him 
up  the  steep  road  to  Parnassus.  With 
the  fierce  competition  at  the  present  day, 
the  concert  violinist  must  have  more  than 
fair  talent,  energy  and  industry;  he  must 
have  positive  genius  for  the  violin. 

Kubelik  is  now  the  owner  of  the  “Em¬ 
peror  ”  Stradivarius  violin,  which  he  re¬ 
cently  purchased  from  the  Haddock  col¬ 
lection.  This  is  one  of  the  best  three 
Stradivarius  violins  in  existence.  The 
beauty  and  power  of  the  tone  of  this 
violin  are  almost  incredible.  I  heard  it 
recently  in  a  large  concert  hall,  seating 
3,500  people,  where  an  ordinary  violin 
would  be  all  hut  lost,  hut  this  violin  filled 
the  big  auditorium  to  the  farthest  corner. 
I  was  much  surprised,  while  visiting 
Kubelik  in  the  artist’s  room  after  the 
concert,  when  he  told  me  that  he  did  not 
have  to  force  the  violin  at  all  in  order  to 
fill  the  hall,  so  great  is  its  power. 

In  the  opinion  of  Kubelik,  the  violins 
of  Stradivarius,  although  they  have  al¬ 
ready  reached  fabulous  prices,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance.  The  best  of  them, 
which  have  not  been  scraped  or  remod¬ 
eled  by  bungling  repairers,  show  no 
deterioration  in  tone,  notwithstanding 
their  age. 


SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS. 

It  must  he  plainly  apparent  to  every 
thinking  teacher  that  the  technic  of  every 
musical  instrument  rests  primarily  on  the 
ability  to  play  scales  and  arpeggios  in 
all  keys  and  all  forms.  No  scheme  of 
violin  practice  is  complete  without  scale 
and  arpeggio  studies  in  all  keys  and  posi¬ 
tions.  These  can  be  taken  with  a  great 
variety  of  bowings.  Minor  scales  should 
be  practiced  in  both  the  melodic  and  har¬ 
monic  forms,  and  all  scales  and  arpeggios 
should  be  studied  to  the  extreme  com¬ 
pass  of  the  instrument.  An  exhaustive 
study  of  the  chromatic  scale  should  be 
made  in  all  positions,  for  in  tlie  higher 
positions,  especially  of  the  violin,  the 
chromatic  scale  presents  great  difficulties. 

Scale  and'  arpeggio  work  is  much  neg¬ 
lected  by  many  violin  teachers,  more  is 
the  pity,  for  no  form  of  practice  advances 
the  pupil  faster.  An  additional  value  of 
this  practice  is  that  the  pupil  learns  a 
great  deal  of  theory  in  the  course  of  his 
study. 


THE  FAMOUS  VIOLIN  TEACHER, 
C.  H.  HOHMANN. 


CHRISTIAN  HEINRICH  HOH¬ 
MANN. 

In  the  little  village  of  Niederwern, 
near  Schweinfurt,  Germany,  they  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  the  centenary  of  a 
man  who  has  set  more  fiddle  bows 
agoing  than  most  any  other  teacher  of 
his  time — Christian  Heinrich  Hohmann, 
horn  March  7,  1811.  Over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  passed  since  his  death.  The 
highest  post  he  ever  held  was  that  of 
musical  director  of  the  Royal  Seminary 
at  Schwabach,  where  for  the  better  part 
of  his  life  he  led  an  existence  even 
more  secluded  than  did  J.  S.  Bach. 

Working  quietly  and  systematically 
and  observing  very  carefully  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  series  of  instruc¬ 
tion  hooks  which  have  stood  the  one 
great  test  of  all — the  test  of  time.  He 
was  known  as  a  teacher  of  great  geni¬ 
ality  and  -  enthusiasm.  Flis  great  aim 
was  to  make  the  pupil  musical,  not 
merely  technically  proficient.  Of  his  in¬ 
struction  hooks  in  piano  playing,  organ 
playing,  singing,  etc.,  the  one  that  re¬ 
mains  of  particular  value  in  this  day 
is  his  Violin  School,  which  has  had  an 
enormous  sale  and  seems  to  fill  the 
needs  of  many  teachers  better  than  any 
other  book. 

Hohmann  was  a  well-trained  peda- 
gog.  His  first  musical  instructor  was 
his  father  Johann  Georg  Hohmann,  and 
he  later  attended  the  Seminary  at  Alt- 
dorf,  graduating  with  high  honors. 
The  pedagogical  instruction  in  German 
seminaries  is  particularly  thorough. 


THE  PLAYER  VIOLIN. 

While  the  manufacturers  of 
“player”  piano  have  been  perfec 
and  developing  this  popular  invent 
the  makers  of  the  “player”  violin  1 
not  been  idle  by  any  means,  and  the 
strument  as  at  present  perfected  is 
of  the  mechanical  marvels  of  the 
At  first  a  mechanical  violin  “pla; 
constituted  the  sole  device,  but  no 
'  player”  violin  has  been  combined  i 
a  “player”  piano,  so  that  both  are  o 
ated  from  the  same  roll  of  perfor; 
paper,  thus  making  the  two  ins 
ments  one,  and  making  the  accui 
of  the  accompaniment  to  the  vi 
playing  absolutely  perfect. 

In  the  “player”  violin  any  violi 
clamped  into  the  “player,”  after  1 
ing  been  fitted  with  four  steel  stri 
There  is  no  bow,  as  the  mechar 
producing  the  vibration  of  the  str 
consists  of  four  aluminum  discs  w 
run  through  a  trough  of  powdi 
rosin,  and  which  revolves  at  a  1 
rate  of  speed.  Each  of  the  i 
presses  against  one  of  the  string; 
the  violin.  The  fingering  is  done 
small  clamps  or  fingers,  which  p 
against  the  strings,  and  which  are  o 
ated  by  electro  magnets.  There 
device  to  produce  the  “vibrato,” 
another  for  the  pizzicato.  The  in.1 
ment  can  also  reproduce  “spiccato” 
“saltato”  bowing  effects  more  or 
perfectly. 

While  the  playing  of  this  rein 
able  mechanical  device  cannot  be  c 
pared  for  a  moment  to  the  playing 
good  human  artist,  it  is  certainl 
marvel  of  ingenuity,  and  its  work  n 
fails  to  produce  unbounded  enthusi 
in  an  ordinary  audience.  I  heard 
of  the  latest  improved  “player  vi< 
pianos”  at  an  exposition  recently, 
it  excited  so  much  wonder  that  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  anywhere  i 
it,  so  great  were  the  throngs  of  pe 
it  attracted.  Besides  popular  pi 
the  machine  played  Wieniawski’s 
Minor  Concerto  for  violin,  sev 
solos  by  Sarasate,  and  short  piece; 
Drdla.  While  there  is  an  arranger 
for  increasing  and  decreasing 
strength  of  tone  by  varying  the  S] 
of  the  revolution  of  the  discs  ser 
as  bows,  one  misses,  of  course, 
firm  attack,  strong  accents,  sono: 
tone  and  infinite  shadings  of  the  hu 
violinist;  still  one  cannot  hut  woi 
at  the  marvellous  accuracy  of  the 
passage  work,  scales,  arpeggios, 
The  monotony  which  goes  with 
mechanical  instruments  is,  of  cot 
present,  and  the  staccato  work  1; 
the  crispness  of  the  human  player. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  inven 
has  not  come  into  more  general 
but  this  may  be  because  of  its  expe 
the  price  of  the  combined  instrum 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 
“Player  violin-piano”  has  been  ex 
ited  with  great  success  at  many  of 
expositions  in  this  country  and  Fur 
and  is  sometimes  met  with  in  c 
and  places  of  amusement,  but  rarel 
private  homes  as  yet.  It  could  on! 
used  where  there  was  someone 
could  tune  the  violin  to  the  piano 
the  steel  springs  used  get  out  of  1 
in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  stri 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  al 
the  mechanical  violin  is  the  fart 
it  can  play  passages  which  would 
impossible  for  the  human  perfori 
on  account  of  difficulty  of  finge 
and  lack  of  ability  to  make  g 
stretches.  For  instance  the  mechar 
violin  can  play  all  four  strings  a 
lutely  at  once,  making  organ  en 
or  violin  quartets.  Part  of  the  fin 
ing  can  he  done  in  the  first  or  o 
lower  positions  while  other  notes 
being  played  simultaneously  at 
very  top  of  the  fingerboard. 
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Some  Important  Questions 
Answered 

A  Page  of  Vital  Interest  to  all  Violinists 


J.  W. — It  is  not  necessary  to  advance  the 
nd  on  the  neck  of  the  violin,  when  chang- 
;  from  the  key  of  C  major  to  K  major, 
ten  playing  in  the  first  position. 

A.  N.  M. — 1.  Your  questions  about  scales 
■uld  take  up  too  much  space  to  answer 
.'re.  In  order  to  understand  the  theory  of 
lies  you  should  take  up  the  study  of 
:sical  theory,  and  the  history  of  music. 
You  will  find  a  very  good  article  on  "Scales" 
Sir  George  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music, 
ich  you  will  find  in  the  public  library  of 
ir  city.  3.  The  harmonic  minor  scale  is 
■  same  botli  ascending  and  descending  ;  the 
iodic  minor  has  the  sixth  and  seventh  note 
sed  in  ascending,  and  a  semitone  lower  in 
sending.  4.  The  teacher  should  certainly 
ilain  the  object  of  each  exercise.  5.  Your 
cher  should  be  willing  to  mark  the  finger- 
:  of  exercises  wherever  necessary.  Good 
tions  of  standard  exercises  are  usuallv 
I  efully  marked,  but  the  teacher  will  often 
1  It  necessary  to  mark  additional  finger- 
s.  6.  There  is  no  technical  work  more 
•essar.v  and  improving  than  practicing  ex- 
Ises  with  various  bowings,  and  you  can 
■dly  do  too  much  of  it.  The  teachers  you 
ak  of  who  "skip"  these  bowings  are  mak- 
1  a  great  mistake. 

a'ou  can  get  prices  on  all  music  and  books 
writing  to  The  Etude. 


fl-  D.  P. — There  are  verv  few  exDlnnatlons 
Sevcik's  "School  of  Violin  Technics.”  This 
j  rk  is  designed  to  be  studied  under  a 
cher,  who  makes  ail  the  explanations.  2. 
bowing,  tlie  stick  of  the  bow  is  inclined 
■■ards  the  bridge.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
soft  passages,  only  the  edge  of  the  hair  is 
i ‘d.  Where  more  tone  is  required,  the 
•ssure  of  the  forefinger  on  the  bow  brings 
re  and  more  of  the  hair  into  use,  until  in 
i  id  passages  the  entire  surface  of  the 
r  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  string. 

?•  T.  “Col  Legno"  in  violin  music  means 
ith  the  stick,"  that  is.  the  strings  arc 
l  ock  with  the  stick  of  the  how  instead  of 
!  Valr-  Leonard,  in  his  “Serenade  of  the 
[  ftlal  Rabbit,"  makes  extensive  use  of  this 
el  effect.  This  number  never  fails  to 
’rest  an  audience. 


1  T. — 1 — The  crack  in  your  violin,  as 

describe  it,  must  certainly  affect  the 
e  unfavorably.  To  sound  its  best  a  violin 
uld  have  no  open  cracks  in  any  part. 

|  in  your  description  I  should  judge  that 
j  back  would  have  to  be  taken  off.  Mow- 
:  r,  you  hud  better  take  the  instrumeut  to 
i  "od  repairer.  2— As  a  rule  the  viola  is 
-seventh  larger  in  its  general  dimensions 
n  ™  vioIiu-  Us  compass  is  a  liftli 
?r-  I  fie  four  strings  are  respectively  A, 
*'»  with  the  G  and  C  strings  wrapped 
wire.  The  tone  of  tile  viola,  on  ac- 
i  nt  of  its  larger  size,  greater  length  of 
|  ngs  and  deeper  compass,  is  less  brilliant 
penetrating  than  t  he  violin,  but  is 
'■rtheless  of  a  beautiful  and  sympathetic 
I  lty-  rue  technic  of  the  instrument .  is 
,  same  as  that  of  the  violin,  but  parts  for 
I  re  written  in  tile  C  or  alto  clef.  Lea  in¬ 
to  [ead  in  this  clef  offers  the  chief  dif- 
‘t.V  to  violinists  in  learning  to  play  the 


B-  S. — From  what  you  Say  as  to  your  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  advancement,  and  noting  that  you 
are  anxious  to  become  familiar  with  the  school 
of  Sevcik,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
he  best  for  you  to  commence  with  the  “School 
of  Violin  Technics,”  Op.  1,  Part  1,  by  Sevcik. 
This  can  he  followed  by  Parts  2  and  I!  of  the 
same,  and  finally  by  the  fourth  part,  although 
the  latter  Is  quite  difficult  and  only  Intended 
for  advanced  pupils.  As  to  Sevcik’s  "Four 
Thousand  Bowings,"  it  might  be  well  for  you 
to  study  the  celehrnted  bowing  study  (No."  2| 
in  tlie  ICreutzer  Elutlrx,  with  Its  great  variety 
of  bowings,  before  commencing  with  tlie  Sev¬ 
cik  bowings. 

The  Sevcik  school  is  principally  intended 
for  those  who  are  studying  for  the  profession 
of  violin  playing,  and  requires  much  practice 
to  master  it.  If  there  is  a  teacher  in  your 
vicinity  who  has  studied  with  Sevcik,  you 
would  find  II  a  great  advantage  to  studv  with 
him. 


II-  I '■  It  I-  better  to  teach  tlie  third  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  first  and  before  the  second,  as 
the  third  position  is  easier,  for  one  tiling  and 
also  because  in  shifting,  violin  positions  run 
1,  3,  o,  7,  etc.  As  to  the  use  of  pads,  shoulder 
rests,  etc.,  much  depends  on  tlie  build  of  tlie 
pupil.  Some  seem  to  he  able  to  retain  tin- 
proper  position  without  any  aid  of  this  kind, 
while  others  are  compelled  to  use  it.  As  a 
rule,  the  beginner  finds  a  shoulder  pad  or  rest 
a  great  assistance  in  holding  the  violin  in  tin- 
proper  position. 

...  I"  ®- — “Comparisons  are  odious,"  ns 
Shakespeare  says.  It  would  be  easy  to  name 
the  greatest  river,  tin-  largest  glacier,  or  tin- 
highest  mountain.  \\  hen  it  comes  to  eminence 
'1‘  violin  pluying,  however,  there  is  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  Involved  that  It  would 
he  extremely  difficult  to  comply  with  your  re¬ 
quest  for  a  list,  which  would  satisfy  everybody 
of  the  world's  greatest  violinists  in  tlie'  order 
of  their  merit.  It  would  he  quite  as  difficult 
as  choosing  great  men  from  the  Hall  of  Fame 
or  bo'oks  for  the  "six-foot  shelf.”  Every 
music  lover  has  a  list  of  his  own.  However, 
Paganini  is  pretty  generally  agreed  In  have 
been  the  greatest  violinist  tlie  world  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Among  living  violinists  the  following- 
are  of  high  rank  :  Eugene  Ysaye,  Fritz  Kreis- 
h-r,  MIscha  Elman,  Cesar  Thomson.  Willy 
Iiurmester,  Kathleen  I’arlow,  Maud  I’oweli, 
Marie  Hall,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Carl  Fieisc-h 
Albert  Spaulding,  Jail  Kubelik,  Francis  .Mac- 
milieu,  Alex.  I’etschuiko'ff,  .Taroslav  Kocian, 
Bronislaw  Hubet-man.  and  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  others.  No  attempt  lias  been  made  in 
this  list  to  name  tin-  artists  in  their  order  of 
merit. 


I’-  I-- — Carlo  Bergonzi  was  a  great  violin 
maker  of  Cremona  from  1715  t 17.7(1  He 
was  Stradivarlus'  best  pupil,  and  his  instru¬ 
ments  are  greatly  sought  after  and  command 
very  high  prices.  Ilis  instruments  have  not 
been  imitated  so  much  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  Stradivarlus,  Guarnerius  and  Amati. 
Whether  your  instrument  is  a  genuine  Ber¬ 
gonzi  or  not  is  a  matter  for  an  expert  to 
decide. 


B-~~ In  Playing  “pontircllo"  passage 
tlie  violin,  the  bow  approaches  very  clo 
the,  bridge,  at  a  distance  of  a  qua rt t 
in  inch  or  so.  This  gives  (lie  tone  a  pc 
arly  shrill,  metallic  effect.  This  peculia 
Pty  is  caused  by  the  fact  lliat  the  vibn 
of  the  string  Is  partially  stopped.  I 
>ot  often  met  with  in  violin  music,  bi 
-ometimes  used  by  composers  for  chnra- 
stic  effects.  It  is  most  frequently  fouu 
-  *  o  pieces  for  the  violin,  hut  Beethove 
used  it  in  a  string  quartet,  in  the  elo: 
passage  of  the  Presto,  No.  5.  Strin 
hi  in  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  131. 

,  e  baud  finger  pressure  has  nothin 
with  the  ponticello.  Its  principal  di 
t.v  m  m  keeping  the  bow  accurately  ver 
Mw  t,he ,  bl'idee-  in  bowing.  If  the  bo 
recede  from  the-  bridge  tl 
cello  tone  is  lost,  and  ordinary  violi 
is  produced. 


I'jhfr  TVnfj~The  Issue  of  The  Etude  i 
I  ,  in  ’th1.' „was  lal'8e'.V  devoted  to  st 

I  mnlhintlivy .of  tlle  v!o'in-  and  you  w 
J  st“^  ,ln  that  number  which  will  be 

'-in  utli  'i*''0"-,  !ls  1(:  was  designed  to  In 
’ther  w?B?ts  iW1°  llave  no  callable  vio 
he  Wih<V"  t0  at,,dv-  Rack  numb. 

I I  e  obtained  from  the  publisher. 

|/L 

l|  Hon1'  of~ w111  flnd  a  very  clear  - 
1  man's  viJ?rS  ‘L01}  W01'k  for  the  violin 
‘  fiemeni  ?}\U  ®cd,°ol.  Vol.  II.  You  mif 
'(Snd  III,  OpS2o,'th  Ka'vser  Rtudes-  Vc 


It.  A.  L.  W. — From  the  description  and 
photographs  of  your  violin  which  you  send, 
it  must  be  an  interesting  old  Instrument.  If 
you  will  reflect  a  little,  however,  it  will  be 
Plainly  apparent  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  buzzard  an  opinion  as  to  what  your  violin 
is  without  seeing  It.  With  the  violin  actu¬ 
ally  in  the  hand,  where  all  its  cbaracteris- 
Bos  can  lie  carefully  studied,  it  is  often  dll' 
fi cult  for  an  expert  to  determine  the  exact 
school  or  maker  of  a  violin  ;  how,  then,  can 
any  one  hope  to  determine  the  question  from 
pictures  and  descriptions?  No  expert  in  art 
matters  would  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  a  painting  by  Raphael  or 
Michael  Angelo  with  only  a  photograph  as 
a  guide,  nor  cun  it  be  done  in  the  case  of 
a  violin. 

•T.  T.  II. — No.  a  good  bow  does  not.  im¬ 
prove  with  age  like  a  well-made  violin,  but 
neither  does  it  deteriorate,  if  it  Is  properly 
taken  care  of.  Francois  Tourte  was  the 
greatest  bow  maker  (lie  world  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  He  died  In  1835,  and  yet  his  bows — 
many  of  them  over  one  hundred  years  old 
seem  as  good  to-day  as  when  they  left  tin- 
hands  of  the  maker.  Tourte  received  from 
$70  to  $75  for  his  bows  ;  to-dav  they  com¬ 
mand  prices  of  fro ni  $130  to  $300.  or  even 
more  in  tlie  case  of  especially  choice  speci¬ 
mens.  A  how  with  a  good  IVi-namhuco 
stick  will  last  indefinitely,  if  carefully  used. 
The  two  things  to  watch  are  not  lo  let  the 
bow  fall  on  the  ti-p.  which  is  almost  sure  to 
break  it,  and  to  be  careful  in  loosening  (he 
hair  after  playing,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
curve  of  the  stick. 


PROF.  AUER’S  METHOD. 

Methods  of  teaching  of  great  violin 
teachers  are  always  interesting  to  vi¬ 
olin  students  and  teachers,  especially 
in  the  case  of  teachers  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  pupils  of  eminence. 

Mr.  Victor  Kiizdo,  a  Hungarian 
violinist  and  teacher  of  note,  of  New 
York  city,  recently  studied  for  a  time 
with  Leopold  Auer,  the  famous  St. 
Petersburg  violinist  and  pedagog,  who 
has  to  his  credit  the  production  of 
three  such  great  artists  as  Mischa  El¬ 
man,  Kathleen  Parlow  and  Efrem 
Zimbalist.  Of  Prof.  Auer’s  “method” 
he  says: 

“Auer  has  no  specific  ‘system’  or 
‘method.’  lie  simply  believes  in  the 
ancient  and  well-tested  golden  rule  of 
scale  practice,  the  study  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  works,  such  as  the  Etudes  of 
Kreutzer,  Rode,  etc.,  and  particularly 
the  concertos  of  Spohr.  One  must 
practice  all  exercises,  as  well  as  pieces 
of  technical  display,  very  slowly.  It 
is  almost  painful  to  practice  in  this 
slow  manner,  but  results  from  such 
work  are  well  nigh  miraculous,  with 
regard  to  accuracy,  clarity  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  purity  of  intonation.  The 
rhythmic  element  must  also  be  strictly 
observed  and  accentuated  at  all  times. 
Auer  is  a  tireless  worker,  patient  and 
amiable,  but  always  on  the  qui  vive, 
devoting  the  same  attention  and  care 
to  the  interpretation  of  a  simple 
berceuse  that  he  would  to  a  great  con¬ 
certo.  It  is  marvelous  to  observe  this 
Hungarian  of  sixty-six  years,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  as  much  temperament  and  gen¬ 
uine  sentiment  as  an  aspiring  virtuoso 
of  twenty.” 


KNOWS  NOW 

Doctor  Was  Fooled  By  His  Own  Case 
For  a  Time. 


It’s  easy  to  understand  how  ordinary 
people  get  fooled  by  coffee  when  doc¬ 
tors  themselves  sometimes  forget  the 
facts. 

A  physician  speaks  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience: 

“T  had  used  coffee  for  years  and 
really  did  not  exactly  believe  it  was 
injuring  me,  although  I  had  palpitation 
of  the  heart  every  day.  (Tea  contains 
caffeine — the  same  drug  found  in  coffee 
—and  is  just  as  harmful  as  coffee.) 

" finally  one  day  a  severe  and  almost 
fatal  attack  of  heart  trouble  frightened 
me  and  I  gave  up  both  tea  and  coffee, 
using  Postum  instead,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  had  absolutely  no  heart 
palpitation  except  on  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  when  I  tried  a  small  quantity  of 
coffee,  which  caused  severe  irritation 
and  proved  to  me  I  must  let  it  alone. 

“When  we  began  using  Postum  it 
seemed  weak — that  was  because  we 
did  not  make  it  according  to  direc¬ 
tions — but  now  we  put  a  little  bit  of 
butter  in  the  pot  when  boiling  and 
allow  the  Postum  to  boil  full  15  min¬ 
utes,  which  gives  it  the  proper  rich 
flavor  and  the  deep  brown  color. 

“I  have  advised  a  great  many  of  my 
friends  and  patients  to  leave  off  coffee 
and  drink  Postum,  in  fact  I  daily  give 
this  advice.”  Name  given  by  Postum 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Many  thousands  of  physicians  use 
Postum  in  place  of  tea  and  coffee  in 
their  own  homes  and  prescribe  it  to 
patients. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  little  book,  “The  Road 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


. 


Murray 
LAnmAn's 

FloridaWater 

This  fragrant  and  refreshing 
toilet  perfume,  in  use  for  a 
century,  makes  the  daily 
bath  a  luxury  and  a 
supreme  delight. 

Sold  by  the  leading 
Druggists 
Accept  no  substitute! 

Sample  mailed  on  \ 
receipt  of  six  cents  in 
stamps. 

Lanman  &  Kemp 
135  Water  St. 

New  York 


ANTHEM 

COLLECTIONS 

AT  THE 

SMALLEST  PRICE 
POSSIBLE 

MODEL  ANTHEMS 

Containing  26  Selections 

ANTHEM  REPERTOIRE 

Containing  23  Selections 

ANTHEM  WORSHIP 

Containing  20  Selections 

ANTHEM  DEVOTION 

Containing  17  Selections 

NEW  ANTHEM  COLLECTION 

ANTHEMS  OF  PRAYER 
AND  PRAISE 

For  Quartet  or  Chorus  Choirs  Specially 
Adapted  for  Volunteer  Choirs, 
for  General  Use. 

The  newest  addition  to  our  successful  series  of 
anthem  collections.  One  of  the  best.  The  plates 
were  specially  engraved,  and  the  anthems  are 
largely  in  short  score,  although  not  entirely  so. 
They  are  all  easy  or  of  moderate  difficulty,  bright, 
melodious  and  generally  attractive. 

Price,  25  cts.  each  postpaid  ;  $1.80 
per  dozen  not  postpaid.  A  sample 
copy  of  all  five  for  75  cts. 

Each  of  these  volumes  contains  a  collection 
of  melodious  anthems  of  moderate  length  and 
difficulty  suited  for  general  and  special  use. 
including  standard  and  original  pieces  avaiL 
able  for  quartet  or  chorus  choir.  Thousands 
of  copies  of  each  of  these  works  have  been  sold 
in  the  last  few  years. 

The  titles  of  the  above  collections  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty.  Among 
the  composers  represented  are  Schnecker 
Barnby,  Buck,  Danks,  Geibel.  MacDougall 
Spinny,  Gaul.  Brackett.  Wodeli,  Simper. 
Handel  and  Beethoven. 


Let  us  send  our  list  of  new  octavo  music,  also 
our  plan  for  sending  "Octavo  Music  on  Sale.” 
Also  a  pipe  organ  catalogue,  containing  many 
imported  novelties. 

Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


MISS  MARSH’S  LETTER  TO  HER 
NIECE. 

New  York  City,  June,  1912. 
Dear  Ruth  : — 

I  am  sending  you  the  pieces  I  want  you 
to  practice  this  summer,  Schumann’s  Ara¬ 
besque,  the  Beethoven  G  major  Rondo,  the 
MacDowell  Polonaise  and  Grieg’s  Sonata. 

There  is  no  use  in  your  coming  to  New 
York  without  the  proper  preparation.  It’s 
quite  the  same  as  going  to  Europe  with¬ 
out  knowing  your  scales  or  harmony,  and 
you  can  learn  them  out  there  just  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  here  and  with  half  the  expense. 
Your  teacher  is  ambitious  for  you,  so  why 
not  follow  her  to  the  letter;  she  has  had 
all  of  this  experience  and  knows  what  you 
need.  In  your  last  letter  you  seem  to  he 
choosing  the  pieces  you  “like”  and  you 
say  you  don’t  practice  Bach  or  some  of 
the  sonatas  she  gives  you. 

Now  this  is  all  wrong,  my  dear.  When 
we  hire  a  mechanic  or  a  plumber  we  don’t 
meddle  or  dictate,  and  if  you  are  to  be¬ 
come  anything  at  all  in  your  music  you 
must  follow  a  trustworthy  teacher  at  first. 
After  a  while  when  you  have  “arrived” 
you  may  work  out  your  own  ideas,  but 
not  now. 

You  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  things 
you  are  learning  now.  I  know  that  from 
my  own  experience  and  I’m  over  forty. 
I’m  sure  if  any  one  were  to  awaken  me 


so  natural,  so  easy,  that  I’ve  been  able  to 
do  a  death  scene  and  wink  out  of  the 
other  eye.” 

So  that’s  what  I’m  trying  to  do  with 
that  Concert  Etude,  but  it’s  awfully  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  in  the  wink. 

I’m  quite  sure  when  our  playing  becomes 
so  much  a  part  of  us  that  we  can  do  it 
anywhere  on  any  piano  and  under  any 
conditions,  then  we  are  truly  ready;  for 
we  never  know  under  what  circumstances 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  play  or  sing, 
nor  do  we  know  what  great  end  our  music 
may  serve. 

Look  at  the  musicians  on  the  fated  Ti¬ 
tanic;  brave  souls  marching  about  the 
decks  of  a  doomed  ship,  playing  operatic 
airs  and  catchy  tunes,  making  no  effort  to 
save  themselves,  hut  doing  all  they  could 
to  cheer  the  others,  and  ending  it  all  with 
a  noble  hymn.  Dear  Ruth,  do  you  think 
we  shall  be  ready  to  do  the  same  in  our 
own  small  way? 

This  is  a  long,  “preachy”  letter  I  fear, 
but  I’m  certain  it  has  done  us  both  good 
to  be  serious  this  once. 

Your  loving 

Auntie  Marsh. 


MUSICALE— A  DAY  IN  JUNE. 
PART  I.  SUNRISE. 

Recitation. 

“It  is  the  azure  time  of  June, 

When  the  skies  are  deep  in  the  stainless 


in  the  night  and  ask  for  Mendelssohn’s  G 
minor  concerto  or  Beethoven’s  Sonata 
Pathetique,  I  could  go  to  the  piano  and 
play  them  blindfolded,  and  these  I  learned 
when  I  was  your  age.  So  please,  dear 
Ruth,  make  your  work  “concert  proof,” 
play  so  often  and  memorize  so  much  and 
try  so  hard  that  your  music  becomes  your 
easiest  mode  of  expression. 

That’s  one  great  point  I  observed  in 
Harold  Bauer’s  playing  last  winter.  He 
walks  out  and  plays  the  greatest  master¬ 
pieces  with  the  same  ease  and  deliberation 
that  he  would  use  in  putting  on  his  over¬ 
coat  and  hat.  There  is  absolutely  no  “flub¬ 
dub”  -or  fuss  about  it,  and  still  his  play¬ 
ing  is  magical.  Then,  you  know,  I  have 
heard  the  great  master  conductor,  Nikisch. 
He  is  another  example  of  perfect  poise. 
Calm  as  a  mountain  peak,  he  towers  above 
his  men,  and  literally  draws  the  music 
from  their  souls. 

I  don’t  expect  you  to  understand  all 
I’m  saying,  but  some  day  you  will.  It’s 
only  by  living  up  to  our  ideals  every  day 
that  we  can  ever  hope  to  attain  a  place 
in  the  world  of  artists ;  it’s  an  endless 
journey  too  and  it  means  sacrifice  and 
days  of  toil  and  disappointment;  but  the 
reward  is  at  the  end,  dear. 

You  know  that  your  old  aunty  takes 
defeat  very  hard,  but  this  I  think  is  only 
a  matter  of  temperament.  You  are 
young;  you  must  be  more  elastic  and  re¬ 
bound  every  time  until  it  all  becomes  as 
easv  as  A,  B,  C.  The  other  day  I  played 
the  Concert  Etude  of  MacDowell  for  a 
young  actor,  and  afterward  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  amount  of  energy  it  took  to 
play  the  piano  and  the  amount  of  concen¬ 
tration  it  took  to  keep  in  perfect  balance, 
am1  he  said  something  to  me  that  helped, 
i  going  to  pass  it  along  to  you.  “Tn 
m.  ,  ofession,”  he  said,  “acting  becomes 


noon, 

And  the  warm  and  fitful  breezes  shake 
The  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  hedgerow 
brake.” 

Duet,  Spring  Breezes,  Calvini,  (Etude, 
August,  1911). 

Recitation. 

“Sweet  spring!  thou  turn’st  with  all  thy 
goodly  train, 

Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright 
with  flowers; 

The  zephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the 
plain, 

The  clouds,  for  joy,  in  pearls  weep 
down  their  showers.” 

Piano  Solo,  Morning  Song,  Spence, 
(Etude,  February,  1911). 

Piano  Solo,  Primroses,  Rolfe,  (Etude, 
February,  1912). 

PART  II.  MORNING. 

Duet,  Feathered  Songsters,  D’Haenens, 
(Etude,  July,  1911). 

Recitation. 

“The  bobolink  has  come,  and,  like  the  soul 
Of  the  sweet  season  vocal  in  a  bird, 
Gurgles  in  ecstacy  we  know  not  what, 
Save  June!  Dear  June!  Now  God  be 
praised  for  June.” 

Piano  Solo,  The  Birds  in  the  Apple 
Tree,  Swift,  (Etude,  December,  1912). 
Recitation. 

“Summers  may  come  and  summers  may 
go, 

But  never  another  will  be,  I  know, 

So  full  of  greenness  and  fragrance  and 
bloom ; 

So  laden  with  sunshine  and  rare  per¬ 
fume, 

So  full  of  its  mystic,  wonderful  lore; 

O,  there  never  was  summer  like  this  be¬ 
fore.” 

Piano  Solo,  Fluttering  Butterflies, 
Braeckmann,  (Etude,  February,  1911). 


PART  III.  MID-DAY. 

Piano  Solos,  March  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
Renard,  (Etude,  October,  1911). 

Frolics,  Greenwald,  (Etude,  November, 
1911). 

Song  of  the  Bathers,  Wachs,  (Etude, 
March,  1912). 

The  Hay  Ride,  Crosby,  (Etude,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1911). 

PART  IV.  AFTERNOON. 

Recitation. 

“Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool, 

By  laughing  shallow  and  dreaming  pool : 
Cool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear, 

By  shining  shingle  and  foaming  weir; 
Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  sings, 
And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church- 
bell  rings.” 

Piano  Solo,  The  Babbling  Brook,  Far¬ 
rar,  (Etude,  March,  1912). 

Piano  Solo,  The  Trout,  Nolck,  (Etude, 
May,  1911). 

Recitation. 

“Ah,  happy  day,  refuse  to  go ! 

Hang  in  the  heavens  forever  so! 

Forever  in  mid  afternoon, 

Ah,  joyous  day  of  merry  June! 

Pour  out  thy  sunshine  on  the  hill, 

The  piney  wood  with  fragrance  fill, 
And  breath  across  the  singing  sea 
Land-scented  breezes,  that  shall  be 
Sweet  as  the  gardens  that  they  pass 
Where  children  tumble  in  the  grass.” 

PART  V.  EVENING. 

Piano  Solo,  Evening  Glow,  Benson, 
(Etude,  February,  1911). 

Recitation. 

“O  blith  newcomer !  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

O  cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear, 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 

At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery.” 

Piano  Solo,  The  Cuckoo,  Arensky, 
(Etude,  December,  1911). 

Piano  Solo,  Slumber  Song,  Schytte, 
(Etude,  November,  1911). 

PART  VI.  NIGHT. 

Piano  Solos,  March  of  the  Hobgoblins, 
Necke,  (Etude,  February,  1912). 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Dwarfs,  Ather¬ 
ton,  (Etude,  June,  1911). 

Recitation. 

“The  sun  is  set;  the  swallows  are  asleep; 
The  bats  are  flitting  fast  in  the  gray 
air ; 

The  slow  soft  toads  out  of  the  damp 
corners  creep, 

And  evening’s  breath,  wandering  here 
and  there 

Over  the  quivering  surface  of  the  stream, 
Wakes  not  one  ripple  from  its  summer 
dream.” 

Piano  Solo,  March  of  the  Indian  Phan¬ 
toms,  Kroeger  (Etude,  February,  1912). 
Recitation. 

“What  stands  upon  the  highland?  what 
walks  across  the  rise, 

As  though  a  starry  island  were  sinking 
down  the  skies  ? 

What  makes  the  trees  so  golden?  what 
decks  the  mountain  side 
Like  a  veil  of  silver  folden  round  the 
white  brow  of  a  bride? 

The  magic  moon  is  breaking,  like  a  con- 
querer  from  the  east, 

The  waiting  world  awaking  to  a  golden 
fairy  feast.” 

Piano  Solo,  Full  Moon,  Halzer  (Etude, 
December,  1911).—/.  Y.  Watson. 


THE  PIANO  DUET. 

The  piano  duet  is  seldom  taken  si 
ously  and  yet  in  places  where  there  is 
tie  opportunity  for  orchestral  perfot 
ance  it  is  the  only  means  we  have  of  ga 
ing  a  knowledge  of  orchestral  and  op 
atic  works. 

It  is  through  the  now  somew 
neglected  piano  duet  that  the  youth 
our  country  towns  may  be  given  a  wo 
ing  familiarity  with  the  great  mast 
pieces. 

A  duet  arrangement  is  seldom  “hai 
The  duet  does  not  demand  advan 
technic,  therefore  it  is  nearly  always  e 
to  play.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  m 
beautiful,  or  more  wholesome  than 
arrangements  of  some  of  the  string  qi 
tets,  such  as  those  of  Haydn. 

Of  all  the  great  composers  Schuber 
probably  the  one  who  has  given  us 
most  for  four  hands.  The  Grand  L 
Op.  140,  is  very  effective.  Besides  this 
wrote  innumerable  four-hand  comp' 
tions,  seventeen  marches,  ten  polonai 
six  sets  of  variations,  three  landler,  f 
fantasias,  a  fugue  and  four  sepal 
pieces.  All  of  these  are  masterpieces 
their  kind,  yet  how  rarely  do  we  ; 
them  ! 

Mendelssohn  did  very  little  orig 
work  of  this  kind,  though  he  arran 
several  of  his  orchestral  works  for  f 
hands.  Schumann  and  Brahms  of 
modern  writers  are  the  most  interest 
D’Orville,  an  Englishman  with  a  Fre 
sounding  name,  has  written  some  cl( 
duets  of  the  salon  type,  and  a  little  set 
will  reveal  many  interesting  compositi 
in  this  form.  Piano  duet  recitals  m 
prove  to  be  something  quite  novel, 
least  we  can  learn  to  be  good  timists 
good  sight  readers  by  using  duets  not  ( 
in  a  while  but  all  the  time. 

The  following  list  of  duets  may 
found  in  The  Etude  of  1910,  ’ll  and 
March  Romaine,  Ch.  Gounod,  Ma 

1910. 

Anvil  Chorus  (II  Trovatore),  Ve 
Engelmann,  March,  1910. 

Banner  of  Victory,  von  Blon,  July,  1 
Two  Fairy  Stories.  Wolf,  August,  1 
Russian  Intermezzo,  Franke,  Sept 
her,  1910. 

New  Virginian  Dance,  Atherton, 
tober,  1910. 

March  Russe,  Ganne,  November,  1 
Cujus  Animam  from  Stabat  Mater,  1 
sini,  December,  1910. 

Carmen  Overture,  Bizet,  January,  1 
Faust  Waltz,  Gounod,  February,  191 
March  Militaire,  Tschaikowski, 
cember,  1911. 

Serenade  Berceuse,  Gounod,  June,  1 
IJ Angelas,  Gounod,  June,  1911. 
Violoncello  Concerto  (Slow  Move ntt 
Schumann,  November,  1911. 

Spring  Breezes,  Calvini,  August,  1 
Feathered  Songsters,  d’Haenens,  J 

1911. 

Daughters  of  Spain,  Atherton,  ! 
tember,  1911. 

Melody  in  F,  Rubinstein,  October,  1 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,  Handel, 
vember,  1911. 

Quartet  (Rigoletto) ,  Verdi-Engeim- 
January,  1910. 

Morris  Dance,  Atherton,  Febrv 
1910. — /.  Y.  Watson. 


GRAND  OPERA. 

Find  the  names  of  eight  famous  op 
in  the  following: 

1.  Goethe’s  most  famous  poem. 

2.  A  celebrated  Swiss  hero. 

3.  The  heroine  of  one  of  Scott’s  no 

4.  A  much  burdened  woman  of  scrip' 

5.  The  early  French  Protestants. 

6.  The  legendary  Greek  bard  who  m< 
the  rocks  and  trees  with  his  music. 

7.  The  hero  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 

8.  A  celebrated  phantom  said  to  n 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Elwa  ■ 
I.ocke. 
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c  and  Are  the  business 

unery.  interests  of  the 

music  teacher 
to  be  affected  by  piano-playing 
ines?  We  have  been  asked  this 
ion  innumerable  times.  Our 
is  invariably  “No.”  In  fact,  we 
an  idea  that  it  will  not  only  serve 
lp  the  teacher’s  business,  but  also 
ise  the  standard  of  musical  effort 
ir  country  and  throughout  the 
1.  Millions  of  dollars  are  invested 
year  in  piano-players.  Some 
.  of  piano  manufacturers  find  that 
emand  for  players  increases  each 
What  is  the  inevitable  result? 
msands  of  pianos  go  into  homes 
;  they  would  never  have  gone 
e.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
|  ased  by  music  lovers  who  hope 
jjd  in  them  some  means  of  making 
■r  a  neglected  musical  education, 
i ;  people  undoubtedly  find  much 
lure  in  treading  out  masterpieces, 

!  though  they  are  unable  to  com- 
nd  them.  We  are  willing  to  war- 
however,  that  every  puff  of  wind 
send  through  the  rubber  tubes  of 
layer  makes  them  more  and  more 
■  us  to  find  out  something  of  the 
!  that  underlie  the  structure  of  the 
j  ?  music.  Imagine  an  intelligent, 

|  d,  educated  person  spending  his 
:  hours  at  bricklaying  without 
ng  to  know  something  about  archi- 
!  e.  The  introduction  of  the  piano- 
:  in  some  homes  as  a  substitute 
I  e  abandoned  hopes  for  some  par- 
'ly  stupid  child  may  mean  a  loss 
t  One  to  some  particular  teacher, 
hat  same  piano-player  may  be 
'  ig  the  desire  of  the  parent  to 
another  diild  become  proficient 
sic. 

.this  reason  it  is  very  unlikely 
our  teachers  will  be  “out  of 
”  from  the  incursions  of  the 
:  nical  virtuosos.  The  great  ad- 
;e  which  may  come  from  these 
nents  is  this.  Accuracy  of  tech- 
ieed  and  difficulty  for  difficulty’s 
nave  now  become  mere  matters 
ichinery.  The  finer  and  more 
id  developments  which  come 
|  h  the  artistic  study  of  music 
ill  locked  up  in  the  brain  and 
I  f  the  performer.  They  can  be 
cably  simulated  by  a  machine, 
|iy  never  be  reproduced  with  the 
:i  neous  and  evanescent  effect  that 
1  daying,  and  hand  playing  alone, 
eate.  The  result  will  be  that 
's  will  turn  their  attention  more 
lore  to  the  beautiful  in  piano 
J  and  lay  less  stress  upon  the 
nechanical  features.  In  this  way 
mo-player  has  been  a  benefit  to 
he  business  of  the  teacher  and 
J :  of  music.  Working  indirectly, 

'  create  a  larger  business  area 
;  se  the  ideals  of  the  pupils  them- 

Music  teachers 
whose  work1  is 
continued  during 
jimmer  months  should  write  for 
•onthly  ON  SALE  packages  of 
msic  for  teaching  purposes;  these 
* es  contain  music  in  all  grades 
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(but  principally  in  the  earlier  and 
medium  grades),  and  as  the  music  is 
all  absolutely  new,  there  is  no  danger 
of  receiving  old  and  hackneyed  com¬ 
positions;  it  is  not  only  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  above-mentioned  at  hand 
for  immediate  use  in  teaching — it  is 
also  well  to  have  the  music  to  look 
over,  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  the 
fall  after  the  regular  teaching  season 
begins.  In  placing  an  order  for  our 
summer  new  music  one  assumes  no 
obligation  to  buy,  the  only  certain  ex¬ 
pense  being  a  small  amount  for  post¬ 
age.  Each  season  shows  a  flattering 
increase  in  the  number  of  applicants 
for  these  novelties,  and  we  are  sure 
that  this  season  will  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule;  in  ordering  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  state  that  the  summer  novel¬ 
ties  are  desired  and  to  mention  whether 
piano  or  vocal  music  is  wanted.  A 
postal  card  request  of  this  nature  will 
receive  prompt  attention  at  our  hands. 
The  music  is  to  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  any  part  of  it  unsold  or 
unused  is  to  be  returned  in  the  fall, 
when  we  will  expect  settlement  for  the 
portion  kept  or  disposed  of.  TEACH¬ 
ERS  are  invited  to  try  this  plan  for 
three  or  four  months;  there  is  no  re¬ 
quirement  as  to  the  ultimate  purchase 
of,  or  payment  for,  any  definite  quan¬ 
tity — just  pay  for  what  is  kept  plus  a 
small  amount  for  postage. 

On  Sale  Returns  and  Once  each  year 

Yearly  Settlement.  thls  house  ,ex‘ 
pects  a  complete 
settlement  of  every  account.  The  sum¬ 
mer  season — June,  July  and  August — 
has  been  selected  as  the  time  of  the 
year  most  convenient  to  the  greatest 
number  of  our  patrons  for  that  settle¬ 
ment.  With  the  statement  sent  out  on 
June  1  full  directions  will  be  given 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  and  the 
return  of  On  Sale  music.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  make 
their  returns  earlier  than  June  1  we 
will  give  a  few  directions. 

We  expect  complete  cash  settlement 
for  all  regular  accounts,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  all  On  Sale  music  not  used  and 
not  desired,  and  cash  settlement  for 
what  is  not  returned. 

In  returning  music  that  has  been 
sent  On  Sale,  be  sure  that  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender  is  on  the 
outside  of  every  package  that  is  re¬ 
turned.  This  is  permissible  whether 
the  package  comes  by  mail  or  express, 
and  is  the  most  important  direction 
that  can  be  given.  The  receipt  of 
packages  without  the  name  of  the 
sender  means  the  greatest  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  to  both  parties. 

Small  packages  should  be  returned 
by  mail  at  2  oz.  for  1  cent,  no  matter 
from  what  distance  they  come.  Larger 
packages  should  be  returned  from  near¬ 
by  points  by  regular  express  prepaid. 
Packages  that  have  been  sent  out  bv 
printed  matter  express  are  entitled  to 
the  same  rate  on  the  return — 2  oz.  for 
1  cent.  Very  large  packages  should 
be  returned  boxed,  by  freight.  Prepay 
express  charges,  see  that  the  amount 
is  written  on  the  package  as  having 
been  prepaid,  and  keep  the  receipt. 


On  Sale  music  which  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  season  just  past,  and 
which  is  desired  in  next  season’s  work, 
may  be  retained  for  one  more  season 
under  conditions  to  be  arranged  by 
special  correspondence. 

The  June  1  statement  will  contain 
both  the  regular  and  On  Sale  account 
of  the  entire  season.  When  the  return 
package  is  received  the  value  of  its 
contents  is  taken  and  a  memorandum 
of  that  value  is  mailed  to  the  sender. 
This  amount  deducted  from  the  total 
of  both  the  On  Sale  and  regular  ac¬ 
counts  as  shown  in  the  June  1  state¬ 
ment  is  the  amount  that  is  due  for  the 
music  that  has  been  purchased  and 
kept. 

The  name  of  the  sender  must  be 
written  on  the  outside  of  every  pack¬ 
age  that  is  returned,  in  order  that 
credit  can  be  given. 

Summer  Mail  The  main  busi- 

Orders.  .  ness  of  this  house 

is  the  supplying 
of  schools  and  teachers  with  every¬ 
thing  they  need  in  their  musical  work. 
Some  teachers  and  almost  all  schools 
stop  during  the  summer.  This  means 
we  are  not  as  busy  during  this  season, 
notwithstanding  vacations  and  other 
summer  work,  as  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  This  is  to  impress  on  our 
patrons  that  during  the  summer  our 
mail-order  business  receives  the  very 
best  of  attention.  Every  order  is  at¬ 
tended  to  on  the  day  it  is  received. 
Let  us  say  that  by  just  complaints  and 
criticisms  from  our  patrons  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  improve  our  service. 

Order  Early  It  would  be  a 

for  Fall  Work.  great  accommo¬ 

dation  and  a 
great  favor  if  our  patrons  would  make 
up  their  order  for  their  fall  opening 
work  before  they  leave  on  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  instead  of  after  they 
come  back.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
We  can  give  better  attention  to  the 
selection  ordered,  we  can  have  it  at  its 
destination  on  any  date  and  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  tremendous  influx 
of  orders  that  must  be  attended  to  at 
the  last  minute. 

Orders  received  before  August  1  will 
be  shipped  in  bulk  to  a  central  dis¬ 
tributing  point,  and  from  there  by  ex¬ 
press,  thus  saving  our  patrons  about 
half  the  charges. 

We  will  send  a  special  form  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  with  the  June  1 
statement.  We  ask  that  this  offer  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

Commencement  Have  you  made 

Music.  final  arrange¬ 

ments  for  the 
musical  part  of  this  year's  Commence¬ 

ment  Program?  If  not,  do  not  delay 
writing  us  for  an  assortment  of  music 
from  which  to  select.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  appropriate  music  of 
all  kinds  for  examination,  including 
solos,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  for  all 
voices  and  for  all  instruments  for 

which  music  of  this  nature  is  com¬ 

posed  or  arranged.  Our  stock  of 
choruses  and  choral  works  for  all 
voices  is  complete  in  every  branch, ‘and 
we  have  long  been  headquarters  for 
piano  music  for  six  hands,  two  pianos, 
four  or  eight  hands,  and  for  odd  and 
unusual  combinations  of  players  and 
instruments.  We  have  made  quite  a 
study  of  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
required  to  get  up  programs  for  this 
occasion,  and  dependence  may  be 
placed  in  our  ability  to  assist  mate¬ 
rially  in  selecting  suitable  music  of  all 
kinds.  Write  at  once  if  music  is 
wanted  for  this  year's  program. 


Diplomas.  Diploma  for  m, 

21  x  16  inches, 
without  special  printing,  IS  cents;  the 
same  in  parchment,  25  cents.  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Award,  with  or  without  special 
printing,  12  x  9,  5  cents.  The  special 
printing  referred  to  is  to  this  effect: 

“This  is  to  Certify  that  -  has 

completed  in  a  creditable  manner  a 

course  in  -  music  as  follows 

- .”  Here  follows  the  signature 

of  the  school  or  teacher. 

Course  of  Study  Certificate  with  this 
printing  costs  10  cents;  parchment  di¬ 
ploma  with  the  printing  costs  50  cents. 


Grande  Valse  de  This  new  com- 

Concert.  Op.  88.  position  for  the 

By  Maurice  piano,  which  is 

Moszkowski.  Mr.  Moszkowski's 

latest  production, 
will  be  published  most  likely  during 
the  present  month.  The  proofs  have 

been  corrected  and  sent  to  the  printer. 
The  work  is  being  done  in  Europe,  as 
there  will  be  an  edition  brought  out  in 
every  country  in  Europe.  The  world  is 
one  suited  for  advanced  pianists.  It  is 
very  brilliant  and  attractive,  and  will 
make  a  most  excellent  concert  number 
or  graduation  solo,  and  it  will  repay 
study  by  any  good  pianist.  The  two 
principal  themes  are  printed  in  this 
number  of  The  Etude. 

Our  advance  price  on  this  composi¬ 
tion  is  40  cents,  postpaid. 


Reed  Organ 
Music. 


Mastering  the 
Scales  and 
Arpeggios. 


This  house  has 
made  a  specialty 
of  Reed  Organ 
music  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have 
some  very  excellent  works  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  quite  a  large  catalogue  of 
music  especially  arranged  for  the  Reed 
Organ.  A  full-page  advertisement  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  make  selections  of  this 
class  of  music  for  any  of  our  patrons 
who  are  interested.  Music  sent  On 
Sale  is  charged  at  our  usual  liberal 
professional  discounts. 

The  test  of  vital¬ 
ity  in  any  branch 
of  education  is 
real  usefulness. 
The  fact  that  scales  and  arpeggios  still 
remain  the  foundation  of  all  modern 
technic  is  the  best  testimonial  of  their 
permanent  value.  Fully  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  great  pianists  and 
teachers  declare  scale  and  arpeggios 
the  “daily  need  in  music  study”  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  “fancy” 
technical  systems  are  continually  crop¬ 
ping  up.  Up  to  this  time  no  truly 
comprehensive  book  upon  this  subject 
has  appeared.  There  are  many  excel¬ 
lent  elementary  works  giving  the  scales 
and  arpeggios,  and  there  are  a  few  ex¬ 
cellent  specialized  works  having  to  do 
with  advanced  scale  technic,  but  no 
work  starting  with  the  very  first  steps, 
explaining  everything  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner,  giving  adequate  prac¬ 
tice  material  designed  to  carry  the 
pupil  to  the  highest  point  of  technical 
excellence.  The  forthcoming  book, 
“Mastering  the  Scales  and  Arpeggios,” 
by  James  Francis  Cooke,  is  the  result 
of  over  seven  years’  special  study  of 
the  subject.  The  first  exercises  are  so 
simple  that  any  child  may  learn  all 
that  is  to  be  known  about  the  major 
and  minor  scale  theory  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  keys  in  a  few  weeks.  They  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  additional  exer¬ 
cises  which  lead  up  to  the  ability  to 
play  scales  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
notes  per  minute.  No  teacher  can  afford 
to  miss  this  book  in  her  next  year’ 
work.  It  will  throw  new  light  upon 
the  whole  subject.  The  special  intro 
ductory  price  until  the  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  30  cents. 
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The  Pennant.  Irresistible  tunes, 

A  New  Operetta.  amusing  situa¬ 

tions,  a  charm¬ 
ing  setting,  pretty  girls  and  a  group 
of  good  fellows  of  the  real  college  type 
combine  to  make  “The  Pennant,”  a  new 
operetta  by  Oscar  J.  Lehrer  and  Frank 
M.  Colville,  a  very  desirable  work  for 
those  in  search  of  a  bright,  taking, 
easily  produced  playlet  with  music.  The 
college  spirit  pervades  the  entire  work, 
and  the  music  is  so  light  that  the  audi¬ 
ence  cannot  fail  to  like  it.  The  intro¬ 
ductory  price  during  the  current  month 
will  remain  35  cents,  if  cash  accom¬ 
panies  the  order. 

On  the  Playground.  This  is  a  set  of 
By  M.  B.  Willis.  genuine  first- 
grade  pieces  pub¬ 
lished  together  in  one  little  volume. 
They  are  by  a  writer  who  has  had 
much  success  in  this  particular  line, 
and  they  cannot  fail  to  please  young 
students.  The  pieces  are  all  in  the 
treble  clef,  each  hand  remaining  in  the 
five-finger  position.  It  is  astonishing 
what  pleasing  results  the  composer  has 
attained  with  such  limited  material. 
These  pieces  may  be  used  as  the  very 
first  to  assign  to  the  new  beginner. 

As  the  work  is  now  ready,  the  spe¬ 
cial  offer  is  hereby  withdrawn,  but  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  for 
examination  to  anyone  who  may  be 
interested. 


New  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum, 
Double  Notes. 
By  I.  Philipp. 


The  volumes  of 
this  series  pre¬ 
viously  issued 
have  all  proved 
successful.  The 
new  volume,  now  under  way  and  de¬ 
voted  to  double  notes,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  series.  A  good 
double  note  is  so  essential  in  modern 
pianoforte  playing.  The  studies  se¬ 
lected  for  this  book  are  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  existence. 

For  introductory  purposes  during  the 
current  month  the  special  advance  price 
will  be  25  cents,  postpaid,  if  cash  ac¬ 
companies  the  order. 


Echoes  from  Child-  In  this  attractive 
hood.  Nursery  volume  the  com- 

Songs  in  a  New  poser,  who  is 
Musical  Dress.  By  an  accomplished 
Mortimer  Wilson.  American  musi¬ 
cian,  has  taken 
the  texts  of  most  of  the  well-known 
nursery  songs  and  given  them  original 
and  artistic  setting.  The  music  is  de¬ 
lightfully  characteristic,  both  as  to  the 
voice  part  and  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  The  songs  are  not  such  as  will 
be  sung  by  children,  but  they  are  more 
particularly  intended  to  be  sung  to 
children  or  to  older  people.  This  book 
is  a  decided  novelty  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  singers. 

For  introductory  purposes  we  will 
offer  the  work  for  a  short  time  at  the 
special  advance  price  of  20  cents,  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

First  and  Second  This  is  a  volume 
Grade  Study  Pieces  of  short  and  easy 
for  the  Pianoforte,  studies  or  pieces 
By  E.  Parlow.  by  the  well- 

known  and  suc¬ 
cessful  composer.  The  volume  may 
be  taken  up  by  pupils  who  have  ad¬ 
vanced  sufficiently  in  first-grade  work 
to  be  able  to  play  the  easiest  music 
written  in  both  clefs,  and  the  book  may 
be  used  well  into  the  second  grade. 
The  pieces  are  so  musical  and  so  melo¬ 
dious  that  they  can  hardly  be  consid¬ 
ered  studies,  but  they  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  as  pieces. 

The  special  introductory  price  on 
book  will  be  20  cents,  postpaid,  if 
i  accompanies  the  order. 


A  Mid-Summer  Carnival  Etude 
August,  1912 

A  Novel  Holiday  Issue— Worth  Waiting  For 

The  August  “Mid-Summer  Carnival  Etude,”  an  absolute  novelty 
in  American  musical  journalism,  will  bring  the  wholesome  vacation 
relaxation  which  everyone  welcomes. 

The  Carnival  Spirit 

Once  a  year  the  German  musical  magazines  issue  a  “Fastnacht” 
(Shrove  Tuesday)  number,  devoted  to  a  refreshing  relief  from  all  con¬ 
ventions  and  pedantries.  Wit,  caricature,  irony,  real  fun  and  whim¬ 
sicalities  make  these  issues  so  fascinating  that  they  are  eagerly  awaited 
long  before  they  appear.  Our  Mardi  Gras  issue  will  come  in  August 
when  we  shall  give  up  part  of  The  Etude  to  the  brighter  side  of 
musical  life. 

America  Loves  a  Holiday 

America,  the  land  of  the  strenuous,  yet  always  ready  to  enter  into 
a  good  time,  will  find  genuine  delight  in  our  gayer,  brighter,  lighter 
issue — a  vacation  issue  filled  with  good-humored  American  holiday 
spirit,  an  Etude  so  fascinating  that  our  readers  will  be  eager  to  urge 
their  musical  friends  to  secure  it.  Of  course,  the  sound  educational 
features  will  be  preserved,  but  the  entire  August  Etude  will  be  spiced 
with  so  many  piquant  novelties  that  every  purchaser  will  have  lots 
of  hearty  laughs. 

Fun  That  Elevates 

The  Etude  educational  cartoons  were  immensely  appreciated 
because  they  carried  a  message  under  their  humor.  In  our  August 
issue  we  shall  poke  some  innocent  fun  at  our  American  musical  foibles 
and  we  shall  turn  the  sharp  weapon  upon  some  of  the  evils  that  de¬ 
serve  ridicule.  As  “many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest”  the  Mid- 
Summer  Carnival  issue  may  bring  you  the  most  important  educational 
lesson  of  the  year.  You  will  surely  want  this  “so  different”  Etude. 
No  one  has  ever  contradicted  the  old  saying: 

“A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men." 

Important  Announcement 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  to  interview 
Beethoven,  Haydn  and  Mozart 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson,  the  distinguished  and  witty  Boston  critic, 
teacher  and  author,  has  arranged  to  sail  on  the  Trans-Universal 
Dirigible  Airship  “Polyphonia  Limited”  going  direct  to  the  Vienna 
of  1790.  There  he  will  meet  the  well-known  composers,  Herr  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,  Herr  Joseph  Haydn  and  Herr  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  and  interview  them  especially  for  The  Etude  Mid-Summer 
Carnival  issue.  The  entire  expense  of  the  expedition  is  defrayed  by 
The  Etude.  This  is  only  one  of  many  similar  features. 

A  Three  Months’  “Summer  Opportunity” 

Subscription 

• 

The  Summer  months  offer  the  very  best  opportunity  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  great  advantages  of  The  Etude.  We  know  that  our 
coming  Summer  issues  will  be  especially  fine  and  we  want  those  who 
have  not  been  subscribing  regularly  for  The  Etude  to  let  us  send  them 
the  July,  August  and  September  issues  for  the  special  “Summer  Op¬ 
portunity”  price  of  25  cents.  Send  us  the  amount  now  and  we  will 
put  your  name  on  our  list  at  once.  This  also  offers  the  enthusiastic 
Etude  friend  a  splendid  chance  to  make  an  economical  musical  present 
to  some  other  musical  friend  or  some  deserving  pupil  who  ought  to 
have  The  Etude  regularly. 


Virtuoso  Pianist.  We  omitte 

By  C.  L.  Hanon.  month  t 

nounce  the 

tuoso  Pianist,”  by  C.  L.  Hanon. 
work  has  been  delayed  somewl 
account  of  pressure  in  our  eng 
department,  and  we  owe  thosi 
have  subscribed  for  the  work 
vance  an  apology,  but  the  wor 
positively  be  ready  during  the  si 
months.  It  is  now  being  en; 
and  we  shall  push  it  to  complet 
soon  as  possible.  The  work 
well  known  to  need  any  commen 
In  previous  issues  of  the  journal 
tion  has  been  made  of  the  value 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
in  technic  and  has  been  intn 
largely  in  the  leading  conserv: 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Rus 
The  advance  of  publication  pric 
cents,  postpaid,  if  cash  is  sent. 


Marchesi.  Op.  15.  We  will  j 
during  the 

ing  summer  20  Vocalises  of  Ma 
This  work  is  one  that  is  usee 
largely  in  vocal  culture  by  many 
leading  teachers,  and  it  is  one 
most  standard  works  in  voice  i 
published.  This  edition  will  c 
all  of  the  improvements  that  hav 
added  to  the  original.  It  will  b 
fished  in  the  Presser  Collection, 
custom  of  offering  works  in  a< 
of  publication  will  be  in  force 
this  work  during  the  present  me 
The  advance  price  will  be  25 
postpaid,  when  published. 

Grieg’s  Lyric  Pieces.  Th's  volui 

Op.  43,  Book  3.  Grleg  s  co 

his  most  p< 

compositions.  This  work  will  ; 
in  the  Presser  Collection  durir 
present  month.  Pieces  like  “Th 
terfly”  and  “To  the  Spring”  are 
from  this  volume. 

Our  advance  price  is  15  cen 
this  work.  After  this  month  th 
cial  offer  will  be  discontinued. 


The  New  The  “N!;? 

Beginner’s  Method.  glnne”  ^ 
is  well  adt 


toward  completion.  The  work  i: 
entirely  in  this  office,  undei 
Presser’s  special  supervision,  an 
only  be  taken  up  when  the  press 
business  will  permit.  It  is  the  ; 
the  publishers  and  author  to  mal 
work  one  of  the  most  standarc 
have  ever  issued.  The  materia 
goes  into  this  work  has  never  ap] 
in  any  instruction  book  before, 
presentation  will  be  along  entirel 
fines.  The  work  will  be  as  clos 
kindergarten  method  as  it  is  pc 
to  make  it.  This  work  will  app 
a  number  of  volumes,  but  this 
volume,  upon  which  we  are  ni 
work,  will  contain  the  veriest  ele 
for  a  piano  player  and  will  go 
about  the  beginning  of  the  scales 
will  afford  material  for  the  firs 
months  of  a  child’s  musical  instri 
Those  desiring  to  procure  a  cc 
this  work  at  a  very  low  rate  w 


well  to  send  in  their  orders  at  as 
a  date  as  possible,  as  the  worl 
soon  be  withdrawn  from  the  s 
offer.  Our  advance  price  is  b 
cents,  postpaid. 


Technical  Exercises  We  will  so 
in  a  Musical  Setting,  sue  this  i 
By  Carl  A.  Preyer.  tant  techn 
work  by  the 

known  technician,  Carl  A.  P 
whose  “Six  Octave  Studies”  are  ' 
known.  The  work  is  original 
covers  a  field  of  piano  technic 
heretofore  sufficiently  supplied, 
is  a  blending  of  the  musical  wit 
technical  that  makes  the  work 
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,'rly  attractive.  The  grade  of  the 
i is  from  five  to  seven  in  the  scale 
,|i.  A  number  of  the  studies  are 
|  through  all  the  keys.  Each  par- 
jr  study  is  an  exercise  in  a  special 
.Ity.  Thus  No.  11  is  a  wrist  study, 
3  is  a  chord  study,  No.  20  is  a 
iatic  study,  etc.  The  work  is  a 
Is  one  by  a  mature  musician  and 
>e  an  excellent  addition  to  our 
ng  material  in  the  higher  grades. 

work  will  be  issued  in  a  short 
and  the  advance  price  will  be  35 
postpaid. 

Duets  for  This  volume  con- 

er  and  Pupil.  tains  four  hand 
eodora  Dutton,  arrangements  of 
some  of  the  most 
ir  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  “Little 
ep,”  “Curly  Locks,”  etc.,  ar- 
1  so  that  the  pupil  plays  the  right 
in  octaves  while  the  teacher  sup- 
the  harmonies  in  the  left  hand, 
ight  hand  is  not  at  all  difficult, 
the  left-hand  part  is  quite  elab- 
vith  modern  harmonization.  This 
■a  very  effective  duet,  suitable 
pupil’s  first  appearance  in  public, 
advance  price  is  25  cents,  inclttd- 
istage,  if  the  order  is  received 
the  date  of  publication. 

airy  Shoe-  We  will  continue 
,  School  Oper-  during  the  cur- 
By  A.  H.  Hall  rent  month  the 
.  J.  Hewitt.  special  offer  on 
this  Operetta.  As 
:  anxious  to  have  the  work  used 
ively,  we  are  making  an  espe- 
low  price  for  introductory  pur- 
It  is  one  of  the  best  operettas 
■  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
usic  is  very  pretty,  full  of  catchy 
j  es  and  jingling  rhythms,  and  the 
| ;  bright  and  entertaining.  The 
is  not  at  all  difficult  of  produc- 
id  it  cannot  fail  to  please  both 
iants  and  listeners, 
special  price  during  the  current 
will  be  20  cents,  postpaid,  if 
companies  the  order. 

nthem  Book.  We  will  continue 
during  the  pres- 
mth  the  special  offer  on  our 
nthem  Book.  It  has  been  our 
from  time  to  time  to  issue  such 
ions,  and  we  have  now  a  series 
lem  books,  all  of  which  have 
onderfully  successful.  The  new 
ill  be  fully  up  to  our  standard, 
be  a  collection  of  anthems  for 
use,  melodious,  attractive  and 
ritten  throughout.  All  within 
lge  of  the  average  choir  and 
lumber  well  worth  singing, 
special  advance  price  during  the 
month  will  be  15  cents,  post- 
r  two  copies  for  25  cents.  If 
,  postage  will  be  additional. 


c  Album  This  book  is  now 

Pianoforte.  ready  and'  the 

special  offer  is 
withdrawn.  There  is  always 
)r  a  good  collection  of  operatic 
s.  Some  of  the  best  musical 
1  the  great  composers  are  to  be 
in  their  operatic  works,  and 
ranscriptions  of  these  will  al- 
popular.  We  shall  be  pleased 
this  work  for  examination  to 
may  be  interested. 


Studies. 

N.  Petrie. 


This  book  is  now 
on  the  market, 
but  we  will  con- 
e  special  offer  during  the  cur- 
nth,  after  which  it  will  be  with- 
’’  These  studies  are  about  as 
1 us  and  pleasing  as  it  is  pos- 
|  find.  They  are  intended  to  be 


used  for  promoting  style  and  flexibility 
and  for  improving  one’s  execution. 
Each  study  has  a  characteristic  text, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  sing  it  as  a 
song;  otherwise  the  syllables  or  vowel 
sounds  may  be  used.  Vocal  teachers 
in  search  of  new  and  interesting  mate¬ 
rial  should  not  fail  to  give  this  book 
an  examination. 

Our  special  advance  price  for  intro¬ 
ductory  purposes  is  only  25  cents,  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

New  Parlor  Album  There  is  always 
for  the  Pianoforte.  a  demand  for  a 
collection  of  this 
sort.  We  have  published  a  number  in 
times  past  which  have  proved  very 
popular,  and  we  anticipate  that  the 
new  one  will  meet  with  equal  or 
greater  favor.  We  always  aim  to  make 
these  books  as  attractive  as  possible 
and  to  use  new  and  entertaining  mate¬ 
rial.  No  dull  or  hackneyed  piece  will 
be  found  in  this  volume.  It  will  be 
suitable  for  players  of  the  third  or 
fourth  grade. 

Our  special  introductory  price  will 
be  20  cents,  postpaid,  if  cash  accom¬ 
panies  the  order. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  eight  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Flngtown,  N.  J. 


MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  Composer,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  reasonable  price,  one  copy 
of  “The  Manual  of  Music.”  Address  11  M 
M.,  care  of  The  Etude. 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  II.,,- 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne.  Pa. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  Pipe  Organ  and 
I  iano  teacher.  Graduate.  8  years’  experi 
ence.  Address  D,  care  Etude. 

CONNER  V  A  TORT  GRAD  CATE  (Es  i  res 

position  as  teacher  of  piano.  Experienced 
Address  Box  238,  Spring  Hill.  Tenn. 

“memories.”  Exceedingly  pretty  new 
piano  reverie.  25  cents,  postpaid.  Boule- 
vard  Studios,  Painesvllle,  Ohio. 

DEBUSSY  REVERIE  DU  SOIR.  The 

Piano  Piece  of  the  Decade.  Special,  20  cents. 
Catalog.  Teachers'  rates.  Washington  Music 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EXPERIENCED  PIANO  TEACHER  de¬ 
sires  position.  Leschetizky  method.  Normal 
and  theoretical  training.  Best  references 
Address  G.  I.  W„  care  of  The  Etude. 

FASCINATING  PIANO  NOVELTIES. 

“Topsy  Turvy,”  exactly  the  same  played 
backwards.  “Pomp  and  Pageantry."  25  cents 
both.  Novelty  Music  Co.,  Buffalo,  X.  V. 

POSITION  WANTED.  Conservatory  grad 
uate  (woman),  experienced.  Piano,  pipe  or¬ 
gan.  harmony,  musical  kindergarten.  Testi¬ 
monials.  Address  W.,  care  of  The  Etude. 

SPECIAL  'CHAINING  for  music  teachers 
by  mail  or  private  instruction.  A  new  and 
novel  method  of  class  teaching  for  beginners. 
Mrs.  Cora  A.  Beels.  00.3  Park  Ave.,  Norfolk, 
Nehr. 


.  WANTED.  Piano  instructor  and  concert- 
tst  of  European  training  desires  to  locate  in 
good-sized  town  offering  musical  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Address  “B.  E.  H.  I.,"  care  The  Etude. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 


MUSIC  SCHOOL  FOR  SALE,  Chicago.  - 

and  voice  teacher  (preferably  man  and'  wife )°  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 

Directors  income  $300-$400  monthly,  ex-  _ _ _ _ ■ 

peases  low  ;  choicest  residence  section.  $750  *  - 

cash,  balance  from  first  season's  income. 

P.  U.  Box  91,  Chicago. 

WANTED.  Two  or  three  tenors,  also 
basses.  To  young  men  of  22  to  23  wanting 
a  thorough  musical  education,  here  is  a 
chance  to  earn  it  in  exchange  fc:  musical 
services  in  one  of  the  best  Conservatories  in 
the  Middle  West.  Address,  giving  full  partic¬ 
ulars  as  to  voice  and  references,  Education 
care  of  The  Etude. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Steinway  Pianola.  Cost 
$1,500  three  months  ago.  Perfect  condition, 
absolutely  guaranteed.  Must  be  sold  at  once 
for  best  spot  cash  offer.  Apply  It.  C.,  care 
The  Etude. 


TONE  PRODUCTION.  The  Open  Throat 
Method  taught  by  mail.  Pour  lessons  mailed 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  A.  Francke,  Voice 
Builder,  512  Kimball  Hall,  Dept.  “E,”  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ills.  “The  most  practical  I’ve  ever 
seen," — F.  J.  McCarthy,  Voice  Teacher,  5 
Prince's  St,  St.  Johns,  N.  F. 

ELIZABETH  KELSO  PATTERSON, 

teacher  of  singing,  announces  a  special  course 
of  lessons  for  singers  and  teachers  of  sing¬ 
ing,  beginning  June  3d  and  lasting  until  July 
loth,  at  her  resident  studio.  257  West  104th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Miss  Patterson  has 
spent  15  years  abroad  studying  and  teaching, 
being  a  pupil  of  Madame  Matilda  Marehesi 
in  Paris  and  of  Sir  Charles  Santley  in  Lon- 
don.  Correspond  freely. _ 

LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL  wilf  . . 

his  usual  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Special  RUSSELL- 
METHOD  Normal  Classes  including  a  five- 
day  session,  morning  and  afternoon,  July  1. 
2,  3,  8  and  9th.  Summer  School  (classes 
and  private).  June  and  July,  for  Vocalists, 
Pianists  and  Class  Teachers ;  Theory,  Peda¬ 
gogy.  etc.  Address  Russell  Studios,  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  Manhattan ;  or  Music  Hall, 
Newark.  N.  J. 

RUSSELL  BOOKS  FOR  SINGERS. 

"Plain  Talk  with  American  Singers,”  25c; 
“Some  Psychic  Reflections  for  Singers,”  25c  ; 
"The  Singer's  Body  and  Breath,"  40e  ;  “Sing¬ 
er's  Essential  Practice  Material,"  55c ;  “Pop 
ular  Course  in  Sight  Singing.”  30c:  all 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  ESSEX 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Carnegie  Hall, 
Manhattan.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  also 
author  of  “English  Diction,”  $1.00;  and 
“Commonplaces  of  Vocal  Art,"  $1.00;  both 
published  by  Ditson. _ 

THEODORE  V  AN  YORX  WILL  KEEP 
HIS  STUDIOS  OPEN  THIS  SUMMER  for 

those  who  find  it  difficult  to  study  in  New 
1  ork  during  the  winter.  Ills  professional 
work  as  tenor  soloist  for  the  great  orchestras 
and  oratorio  societies  and  his  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  recital  and  concert  work  make  his 
services  especially  desirable  for  students. 
Twenty  years  as  soloist  in  leading  churches 
has  led  Mr.  Van  Yorx  to  make  a  specialty 
of  training  church  singers.  Voice  trials  by 
appointment.  Studios  434  Fifth  Ave,  New 
York.  Tel.  Murray  Hill  3701. 

LISTEN.  Have  you  heard  the  “Indianola” 
Two-Step  by  F.  M.  Rehfuss?  The  piece  that 
was  recently  revised,  fingered  and  re-arranged 
by  the  composer  striking  a  Mow  of  melody 
and  harmony  so  fascinating  that  when  given 
for  a  lesson  pupils  enjoy  the  practice  hours. 
Special  price,  10  cents.  We  also  just  pub 
lished  a  new  Mazurka  entitled  '  "Golden 
Thoughts,”  by  F.  M.  Rehfuss.  Genuine  in¬ 
spiration  and  improved  talent  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  qualities  of  this  beautiful  composition 
We  are  offering  here  what  we  believe  wili 
become  one  of  the  great  favorities  in  piano 
music.  Include  this  in  vour  order  (on  ap¬ 
proval  at  12  cents,  if  desired),  and  if  in 
.vour  judgment  it  is  not  all  that  we  claim, 
you  simply  owe  us  nothing.  Otherwise  spe¬ 
cial  price  for  both  copies  with  order,  20  cents 
Phoenix  Music  Pub,  Go..  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

A  RECORD  TO  BE  PROUD  OF.  Pessi 
mists  who  declare  that  music  in  America  is 
going  backward  should  secure  the  little  32 
page  illustrated  booklet  issued  by  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  this  month  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  address  a  postal  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Camden  office.  In  this  booklet 
are  announced  no  less  than  fifty-five  new 
records  of  acknowledged  musical  master¬ 
pieces  made  by  a  corps  of  about  thirty  of 
the  best  known  musical  artists  of  the  day. 
Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  all  new  re¬ 
cords  is  the  Caruso,  Tctrnzini.  .Tournet, 
Amato,  Jacoby,  Bada  Sextette  from  Lucia. 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ensemble  records 
ever  made.  However,  the  records  of  Pad¬ 
erewski  (Liszt-Schubert  Ilark,  Hark  the 
I, ark)  ;  Do  Pachmann,  (Chopin  Nocture  Opus 
15).  Kreisler,  (Aubade  Provencale )  ;  or  the 
famous  Farmhouse  Scene  from  Martha  inter¬ 
preted  by  Caruso,  Alda.  Jacoby  and  Journet 
will  have  special  admirers.  Who  says  that 
music  is  going  backward  in  America  when 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  records  of  this 
kind  ? 


ORGAN  REPERTOIRE 

A  Book  of  Pipe  Organ  Music  for  Church 
or  Concert 

Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 
Price,  $1.50 

The  chief  object  in  this  compilation  has  been 
to  cover  the  ground  as  widely  and  thoroughly 
as  possible,  incorporating  many  novelties  and 
original  pieces  as  well  as  some  standard  com¬ 
positions  and  new  transcriptions  not  to  be 
found  in  other  collections,  composers  of  all 
schools  being  represented. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  SI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TUTELA’S  GREAT  SUCCESSES.  Sere¬ 
nade  Poetica,  Violin  and  Piano;  Angel’s 
Prayer.  Piano:  Broken  Heart  ( I talian-Eng- 
lish)  Song.  15c.  each.  Tutela,  217  Iiunter- 
don  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

OPPORTUNITY.  For  Sale,  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  flourishing  condition,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  New  York  State.  Opening  for 
vocalist,  pianist  or  violinist.  Address  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  care  of  Etude. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  young  man  ns 
teacher  of  violin,  some  school  or  eonstrva 
tory ;  also  German  and  French.  Ten  years’ 
experience.  Address.  Music.  405  G  St..  S  W  , 

Washington.  D.  C. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS  can  earn  additional 
“pocket  money”  selling  to  their  pupils  our 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  busi¬ 
ness  card  and  ten  cents  for  sample  to  Leo 
Feist,  Feist  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  POSITION  as  head  of 
Music  Department  in  college  or  university. 

Experienced  man.  Teaches  Piano,  Harmony. 

Theory.  Conductor  Symphony  Orchestra 
four  seasons.  Conductor  of  Oratorio.  Best 

references.  Address,  M.  F.,  care  Etude.  _ 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


JUNE,  1912 

01  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
ntnvofii5’  u,p5?  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 

9410  Andalusian  fiance  (DanseRADE 
oann  c-  •^■ntjalouse) ,  O.  Bachmann.  1  .20 

9400  Surprise  for  Papa  (Pour  la 
tfte  a  Papa),  Air  de  Chasse, 

,  w.  Bachmann .  i  on 

J400  A- Hunting  We  Will  Go  (I,a 
Uhasse  Merveilieu.se)',  Air 
Ae  chasse,  J.  Brissac. ...  1  on 

.1408  Persian  Dance  (Danse  Per- 

.sane  >.  Ballet,  G.  Micheuz..  1  .20 

”402  Playing  for  Grandma  ( Pour 
jouer  &  Grand’  Mere), 

Menuet,  E.  Missa .  l  *>o 

•’404  For  Mother  Dear  (Chez  petite 
0 ,,,  „  P''e).  Menuet,  P.  Willi/.  .  1  .20 

9444  SoL  La,  Si,  Do,  March.  A. 

Oili8  .  11/  oft 

9395  Left!  Right!  Parade' March, 

C.  Lindsay .  *>  40 

9391  Babbling  Brooklet.  The  F.E 

Farrar .  ‘ou  an 

9392  Two  Little  Kittens,  F.  E 

Farrar .  .  2  V>  “>5 

9360  March  of  the  Hobgoblins 

(Marsch  der  Wichtelman- 

ner),  //.  Necke .  2%  40 

9418  Crown  of  Triumnh,  Military 
March,  Op.  221,  F.  P. 

Atherton .  ’  3  cn 

9381  Butterflies  (Les  Papilions), 

„  °P-  §5,  No.  5.  J.  Goncone.  3  .20 

0..9O  Serenade  of  Harlequin,  Op. 

61,  T.  Lack .  3  on 

9390  Round  We  Go.  Valse  Lente". 

H.  Parker .  3  fin 

9361  April  Violets.  Meditation,  H 

Engelmann . 314 

9394  Valley  of  Rest,  Song  with- 

n„n,  °llt  Words,  F.  Mendelssohn.  3  hi  .15 

9397  fortunate,  Idyl,  G.  S. 

Schuler .  3 14  1  c 

9384  Columbine,  Air  de  Ballet,  A. 

J.  Silver  . . . .  4  fin 

9288  Sylphs  and  Elves,  Valse  im- 

„ _  promptu.  B.  Ferber  .  5  00 

9399  Ire  Mazurka  de  Concert,  L. 

Gregh .  5 

9350  March  of  the  Legions  G. 

Karganoff  . ' _  tj  35 

9366  Impromptu,  Op.  87,  No.  3  M. 

Moszkowski  .  6  .50 

9348  March  of  the  Indian  Phan¬ 
toms,  Op.  80,  E.  r: 

Kroeger  .  „  7  (50 

9364  Complalnto,  Op.  87.  No.  1. 

M.  Moszkowski .  7  60 

9365  Offrnnde  (Offering).  Op.  87, 

No.  2,  M.  Moszkowski .  7  .60 

PIANO  DUETS. 

9411  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 
n.n,  „  An<Jalouse),  G.  Bachmann.  1  .35 

9401  Surprise  for  Papa  (Pour  la 
f6te  a  papa).  Air  de 
chasse,  G.  Bachmann .  ...  1  35 

9407  A-Hunting  We  Will  Go  (La 
Chasse  Merveilleuse),  Air 

de  chasse,  J.  Brissac .  1  .35 

9409  Persian  Dance  (Danse  Per- 

sane).  Ballet.  G.  Michuez. .  1  .35 

9403  Playing  for  Grandma  ( Pour 
jouer  it  Grand’  Mere). 

Menuet.  E.  Missa .  1  .35 

9405  For  Mother  Dear  (Chez  pe¬ 
tite  M5re).  Menuet,  P. 

Willy  .  1  .35 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

9337  By  the  Sea,  Barcarolle,  F.  P. 

Atherton  .  4  .60 

9398  Staccato  Caprice,  H.  G.  Jor¬ 

dan  .  4  .60 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

9379  Twilight  Song.  Reverie.  F.  N 

Shockley .  3  .50 

9371  Ilumoreske.  Op.  101,  No.  7. 

A.  DvoYdk  .  4  .40 

SONGS. 

9.363  I  Trust  in  Thee,  Low  Voice. 

TV.  Dressier .  3  60 

9382  I  Waited  Patiently  for  the 

Lord.  J.  B.  Grant . 4  .50 

(  Winter  Bells.  Waltz  Song. 

929(1  <  Wedding  Bells  (special '  text) 

(.  A.  Wooler .  4  .60 

OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS-MIXED  VOICES. 


10157  Fear  Not  Ye,  O  Israel,  J. 

E.  Roberts .  3  .15 

10140  Lord  !  Th.v  Glory  Fills  the 

Heaven.  O.  M.  Schocbel .  .  3  .05 

10167  Yea.  Tho'  I  Walk  Thro’  the 

Valley.  P.  D.  Bird .  3  .15 

296  Moonlight,  E.  Failing . 4  .05 

WOMEN’S  VOICES 

6193  O’er  the  Meadows  Tripped 

Sweet  Kitty.  J.  B.  Grant  .3  .15 

6192  M.v  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind 

My  Hair,  J.  Haydn . 3 

MEN’S  VOICES 

172  Over  the  Ocean  Blue.  H. 

W.  Petrie .  3  .15 

171  Sun  Had  Set,  The,  A.  V. 

Brander .  3 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Practice  Periods  nrra 

BECKER 
BISBEE 


MBS.  J.  II.  IRELAND 

Summer  and  Winter 
Sessions 

I.* 5 11  Pacific  A vc. 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Stelnwn}  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GENEVIEVE. 

Leschetizky  Method 
88  E.  60tl»  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


BOGERT 


WALTER  L.  BARITONE 

Teacher  ol  Singing.  Recitals  and  Lectures 
130  Claremont  Ave.  New  York  City 


BELLE  MeLEOD-LEWIS.  Teacher  of 
piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  ] 

__  __  _  _  Harmony,  Elocution,  (.'arm 
i\TwTork  City" and  Wcehawken-on  the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PI  if  lyri-  K  piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 
D  U  V  Mi  U  Lll  Harmony,  Elocution.  Carnegie  llall, 


COLLINS 


ARTHUR  L.  Plano  and  Organ 

Recitals  Instruction 

5G5  Orange  St.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


DENISON 

DICKSON 


EMMA  K.  . 

Private  Lessons  in  Voice  &  Sight  Singing 

74  W.  92d  St..  New  York  City 


JOHN  COLVILLE  Voice  Culture 

Frederick’s  Plano  Emporium, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SAMUEL  It. 


(**  II  Q  T  M  ~  Artists  furnished  for  all  occasions 

UHlI  I  Ul«  828  S.  YVabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


^  .  .  nrnv  dime.  WAGNER,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Lesche- 
III  D  L  U  I  tizkv  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Scharweuka. 
U  I  LDLD  1  Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Studio,  826  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


GOODRICH 


A.  J-  A  Mine.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 

Paris,  France 


NIONZEL 
MOULTON 


M-  A.  Organ— Plano— Harmony 

503  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  III. 


Mrs.  M.  It.  Plano  Instruction 

Siu<lio— Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  -  Philadelphia 


PETERSILEA 
STEELE 
STOCK 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

101  W.  85th  St.,  New  Yoik  City 


MARY  II  INMAN.  Teacher  of  Singing 
Voice  Building  a  Specialty 

508  Kimball  Hull  -  Chicago,  III. 


GEO.  CHAO  WICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Thoro  fundamental  training.  Individual  devel¬ 
opment.  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  Y.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 


TRACY 


CHARLES  LEE  Plano  Instruction 
Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


VEON 


CHARLES  Compositions  Revise4* 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 
State  Normal  School  -  California,  Pa. 


VONGRABILL 


8.  BECKER  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinsteiu 
153  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster, Pa* 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


BURROWES 


FLETCHER 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  tor  Teachers 

Box  1886.  Boston,  Muss. 


KERN 


STORER 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


HARMONY 


Counterpoint  and  Composition 

J.  PAUL  MILLER,  MUS.  BAC. 
1525  N.  56th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


shepard; 


SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mail 
■ie  llall,  N.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 


WRITTEN 


LESSONS  from  “Guide  to  Artistic  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Piano  Works."  Free  lc>sou 
on  request.  A.S.  of V.,106  E.  23d  8t.,N.Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BARTEL 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin.  Voice,  Theory,  Orchestra 


Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  /elicnople,  I*a, 


BEETHOVEN' 


onservatory  of  Music 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brothers  Epstein,  Director 


CAPITOL 


College  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus,  O. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

Frank  S.  Fox,  President 


CHANDLER 


KATE  II.  VOICE 

Penna.  College  of  Music 

1511  Girard  Ave.,  Plilla. 


CHASE 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Mary  Wood  Chase,  Director 
Suite  630,  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


DETROIT 


Conserv  atory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DURHAM 


N.  C.  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music 

Thorough  courses  in  all  branches.  Climate 
superb.  G.  W.  Bryant,  Director 


HAHN  SCHOOL 


of  Music 

1524  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HAWTHORNE 


Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


KNOX 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Win.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


LESCHETIZKY 


MUSIC  SCHOOL 
Miss  M.  B.  Lundy,  Director 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


MARKS 


f  Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

280  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


MORRISON" 


CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Academy 

8  722  Ilaverford  Avenue 


NASHVILLEI 


TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Piano 
57H  Eighth  Avenue,  -North 


I  I  Rural  (CONN.),  School  of  Music 

BMI-lflf  H  ft  If  r"  HI  Skilled  Teachers,  Scholarly  Musi 
El  L  VS  I  IH  I  bll  dans  Artists,  thoro  courses,  dipio 
mas;  catalog  68  Dwight  St. 


NORTHWESTERN 


University 

Scdool  of  Music 

Evanston,  Chicago 


O  TP  Ol  II  Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer 
tl,lcates>  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues, 
w  !  1  L  U  W  It  Mrs.  L.  II.  Edwards,  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


Course  of  Kindergarten  Music 
Study  for  Teachers 
246  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


VIRGIL 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Piano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 


VIRGIL 


System  of  Music  Study 

for  Beginners 

526  Dclawure  A  ve.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Mr.  K.  Virgil,  45  East  22d  St.,  New  York 


MU.  CAUL  WILHKLM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 

Editor,  Piano.  Organ,  Harmony  und  Composition, 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


II.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected.  Ar 
rangemeuts.  150  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass,. 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Studio:  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Boston,  (Huntington  Chambers) 
Tuesdays.  Hurt  ford,  (Wuvorly 
Building  i  \\  ednesdnys.  Concerts, 
.Recitals  and  Lecture  Recit¬ 
als.  Special}  Lecture  KecUals 
(Hussian  Music).  (The  Result  of 
Personal  Investigation  and  Study 
In  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.) 
Explanatory  Literature  Forwarded 
Upon  Reuuest. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List 
a  lid  Samples 


MUSIC  PRINTERS 


Columbia  Ave.,  and  Randolph  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AND  ENGRAVERS 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE  STUDY 


A  CONCISE,  PRACTICAL  AND  MELODIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  PIANO  PLAYING.  COMPILED  BY  THEODORE  PRESSER 
PRICE,  ■  -  -  $LOO 

THIS  book  starts  at  the  very  beginning  and  is  especially  suitable  for  young  students  While  it  is  not 
large  or  cumbersome  it  contains  all  necessary  material  for  the  first  six  months  or  more  The  work 
is  graded  with  the  utmost  care,  starting  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  a  kindergarten 
method,  and  the  material  used  is  of  attractive  character,  gaming  the  interest  of  the  pupil  at 
the  very  outset  and  holding  it  throughout.  The  various  scales  are  progressively  introduced,  and  ex- 
mples,  both  studies  and  melodies,  are  given  in  each  key. 


A  copy  will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  examination  to  any  responsible  person 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


At  Home. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Enrico 
A  Uteri,  teacher  of  Italian  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College. 


The  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  pro¬ 
ductions  for  one  season  is  said  to  amount 
to  $1,700,000. 


Only  two  operas  were  given  in  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  past  season.  These  were 
Aida  and  Natoma. 


The  Society  of  Music  Teachers  of  Iowa 
holds  its  sixteenth  annual  convention  this 
month  at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


T.  Scott  Bdhrman,  of  New  York,  gave  the 
inaugural  recital  on  the  new  Moller  organ 
at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Mbs.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  has  re¬ 
turned  after  a  brilliantly  successful  tour  in 
Europe.  No  American  pianist  is  more  widely 
appreciated  than  she. 


The  Richmond  Festival  has  proved  a  very 
successful  affair  and  Victor  Herbert  and  li is 
orchestra  together  with  the  soloists  engaged, 
have  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  them¬ 
selves. 


Following  the  success  of  the  recent  re¬ 
vivals  of  Pinafore  and  The  ilikado,  lovers 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  hear  Patience. 


There  is  a  possibility  that  Prince  Joachim 
Albrecht  of  Prussia  will  make  a  tour  of 
America  with  his  orchestra.  lie  travels  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Count  Hohenstein,  and  lias 
produced  some  worthy  compositions. 


Another  American  singer  has  been  en¬ 
rolled  on  the  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company.  Paul  Althouso,  a  tenor  and  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Pennsylvania,  has  signed  a  contract 
for  four  years  to  sing  only  leading  roles. 
He  is  American  trained  entirely. 


The  opera  impresario,  Henry  W.  Savage, 
has  promised  to  produce  two  of  Wolf-Fcr- 
rari’s  operas  in  English.  The  works  will  be 
The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  and  Lc  Donne 
Curiose,  and  the  first  performances  will  take 
place  in  New  York. 


Mrs.  Frederick  Emerson  Farrar,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  musical  education  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  died  on  the  nineteenth  of  last 
April.  Together  with  her  able  husband  she 
did  much  for  the  musical  advancement  of 
Nashville. 


An  old  square  piano,  formerly  owned  by 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  is  on  show  in  the 
windows  of  its  maker  in  New  York.  The 
piano  is  one  which  was  in  the  famous 
novelist’s  home  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  He 
was  in  tbe*habit  of  naming  his  furniture 
after  historic  characters,  and  the  piano  was 
christened  "Nero  V."  The  name  is  found 
in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  piano,  and 
has  been  pricked  on  with  a  pin. 


Among  the  novelties  to  be  presented  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  next 
season  is  a  new  opera  by  an  American  com¬ 
poser.  The  work  is  an  operatic  setting  of 
Itostand's  play,  Cyrano  dc  Bergerac,  and  the 
libretto  will  be  by  YV.  J.  Henderson,  music 
critic  of  the  New  York  Sun,  while  the  music 
is  the  work  of  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 


The  National  Chorus  of  Toronto  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  three  days’  festival  of  music, 
to  he  held  January  14th,  15th  and  10th, 
1913,  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  Damrosch.  Two  concerts  will  be 
given  in  Toronto  and  one  in  Buffalo,  New 
York. 


a  dynamite  explosion.  It  became 
sary  to  amputate  half  the  index  fin, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  violinist’s  care 
be  at  an  end.  The  injured  member  1 
replaced  by  an  artificial  finger,  howe 
Mr.  von  Skibinsky  is  now  able  to 
well  as  ever. 


Vladimir  de  Paciimann  has  made 
announced  as  “his  last  appearance 
York  for  all  time.”  De  Pachman: 
much  an  institution  in  the  musica 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  t 
weight  of  years  must  fall  upon  him. 
spite  of  all  his  mannerisms,  he  rera; 
of  the  great  pianists  of  the  age.  and 
ping  down  from  the  concert  platfor 
in  full  possession  of  his  powers,  de  Pi 
is  acting  wisely. 


The  much  heralded  visit  of  Arthur 
and  the  London  Symphony  Orches 
now  taken  place,  and  the  organizai 
been  heard  in  several  important  mi 
ters.  Nikisch  still  retains  his  old  ma 
and  those  who  remember  him  as  e 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  will  not 
prised  to  learn  that  he  has  lost  no 
his  old  time  mastery.  The  orches 
also  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  pr; 
is  comparable  with,  though  it  does 
pass,  the  finest  orchestras  in  this  co 


A  rather  unique  benefit  performa 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  in  aid  of  i 
fives  of  the  victims  of  the  Titanic 
The  program  included  a  memorial  ad 
Bourke  Cock  ran  ;  the  singing  of  T 
Chord,  in  English,  by  Caruso;  and 
Requiem,  by  the  Oratorio  Society,  i 
nied  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
coni,  the  wireless  discoverer,  was  p 
with  a  gold  tablet  of  honor.  The 
was  under  the  patronage  of  Presidi 
and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Cover 
oral  of  Canada. 


Andreas  Dippel,  the  General  Mai 
the  Chieago-I’hiladelphia  Opera  C 
announces  that  he  has  completed  i 
rangements  for  the  production  of  grai 
in  six  Pacific  Coast  cities :  San  F 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Santa 
Portland.  Ore.,  and  either  Vancouvei 
coma.  Tile  visit  to  Santa  Barbara 
particularly  interesting,  as  a  gala 
ance  of  Victor  Herbert’s  Natoma 
given  in  the  open  air  on  a  stage  to  bi 
in  the  polo  grounds.  A  sacred  cone 
also  be  given  in  the  open  air  Greek 
of  the  University  of  California  at  I 


Tiie  Mendelssohn  Club  Company  c 
land,  Ohio,  offers  a  prize  of  thirty 
for  an  a  capelin  setting  of  Willian 
Bryant’s  To  a  Fringed  Gentian,  and 
dollars  for  a  setting  of  The  Djinns, 
tor  Hugo.  The  conditions  are  the  i 
must  be  a  resident  of  the  United 
The  settings  are  to  be  for  mixed 
The  Djinns  may  have  piano  accomf 
for  either  two  or  four  hands.  Th< 
are  Wilson  G.  Smith,  James  II.  Itoj 
Johann  II.  Beck.  Further  informat 
be  obtained  through  the  director 
Club,  Mr.  R.  E.  Sapp,  Cleveland,  Ohi 


A  “Symphony  Mandolin  Orciiesi 
been  formed  in  Chicago,  in  which 
instruments  have  been  substituted 
violin  family,  while  the  woodwind  ai 
remain  the  same.  This  is  a  novel 
ment.  and  it  will  ho  interesting  to 
it  will  turn  out.  The  combination  > 
prove  at  least  as  effective  as  the 
band,”  which  substitutes  extra  wine 
ments  for  strings.  The  violin  fami 
ever,  will  never  be  eliminated  from 
chestra,  as  there  is  no  other  groui 
struments  which  combines  beauty 
with  such  a  wide  variety  of  color  a 
nical  possibilities. 


A  series  of  students’  recital  programs  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  College  of  Music  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota  all  indicate  the  very 
high  standard  maintained  by  Mr.  Ethelbert 
Grabill.  whose  gifts  as  an  educator  have 
frequently  been  manifested  in  ills  able  writ¬ 
ings. 


Stokowski,  the  conductor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  orchestra,  has  been  "dismissed”  by  the 
management.  As  he  had  repeatedly  asked 
to  be  released  from  his  contract,  owing  to 
the  many  difficulties  which  have  been  placed 
in  his  path,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  where 
the  “dismissal”  comes  in.  His  work  with  the 
orchestra  has  been  highly  praised  by  all  com¬ 
petent  critics. 


Those  who  may  have  looked  upo 
Lehar,  the  author  of  the  Merry 
a  composer  of  superficial  attainments 
surprised  to  know  that  Brahms  ana 
were  both  very  much  impressed  witn 
works.  At  twenty  he  was  the  . 
bandmaster  in  the  Austrian  army.  < 
he  served  for  over  twelve  years, 
is  realized  that  most  of  the  cot 
hands  are  made  up  of  players  who 
to  play  string  instruments  as  wen 
instruments  when  it  becomes  nece. 
have  an  orchestra  instead  of  a  oa 
not  surprising  that  L£har  acquirea 
edge  of  orchestration  which  arnazea  ■ 
who  heat'd  the  Merry  Widow. 


There  seem  to  be  no  limits  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  modern  surgery.  Alexander  von 
Skibinsky,  a  violinist  in  Georgia,  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  his  left  hand  injured  in 


Here  is  the  latest  piano  selling  . . 
man  residing  in  a  New  York  nat  • 
that  he  would  sacrifice  his  late  « 
for  a  song.  The  buyer  went  to  t  , 
the  song,  which  was  about  one  an 
lars.  The  man  with  the.  P*JJ“0.n, 
1  legged  the  good  lady  to  take  the 
away  at  once  and  spare  his  Drea 
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'ie  next  day  the  same  advertisement  ap- 
ared  and  the  lady  who  had  bought  the 
ino  sent  her  married  daughter  to  investi- 
'  te  The  same  forlorn  widower  was  ready 
sell  b's  wife's  prized  piano  for  a  mere 
tv  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  police  in- 

■  stigated  and  found  that  if  the  piano  gentle- 
in  had  had  a  wife  for  every  instrument 

had  sold  he  would  have  put  Solomon  to 
ame.  They  gave  the  lachrymose  widower 
months. 

Mb.  Henry  K.  Hadley,  the  conductor  of 
.  San  Francisco  orchestra,  has  been  hav- 
r  an  exciting  discussion  with  the  cus- 
ns  authorities  as  to  the  value  of  an 
u-a  of  his.  The  work  had  been  in  the 
nds  of  various  agencies  in  London,  and 
,s  later  ordered  returned  by  the  composer, 
e  authorities  appraised  the  value  of  the 
rk,  and  gravely  decided  that  it  was  worth 
0.00,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  duty  of 
.50.  Mr.  Hadley  is  inclined  to  place  the 
iue'  of  his  work  nearer  to  $50,000,  but  as 
j  work  is  a  native  production,  he  felt  he 
"s  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  any  duty 
mtever.  After  further  cerebral  activity, 
j  customs  authorities  decided  to  admit  the 
inuscript  duty  free.  It  is  not  known 
>ether  this  decision  was  arrived  at  because 
.  customs  officials  concluded  that,  being  an 
lerican  opera,  the  work  must  necessarily 
valueless. 

The  mandolin  craze,  which  seemed  to  have 
•d  out  some  years  ago,  because  the  ten- 
icy  was  to  devote  the  instrument  solely 
the  most  superficial  kind  of  music,  is  ap- 
rently  gaining  an  entirely  new  kind  of  life 
,-ough  the  study  of  better  music  and  the 
provement  of  different  forms  of  the  in- 
ument  itself.  The  plectrum  principle  in 
isical  instruments  is  really  very  delightful 

■  en  properly  applied.  The  old  mandolin 
•tacstra  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  instruments 
■d  to  raise  a  racket  like  a  thousand  tin 
is  tied  to  the  tails  of  a  thousand  dogs, 
w,  the  intelligent  mandolin  performers 

1 1  continually  working  to  form  orchestras 
,voted  to  the  finer  interpretation  of  good 
isic.  One  enterprising  Western  firm  is 
king  instruments  of  seven  different  types 
•responding  to  the  different  instruments  of 
|  i  violin  family  for  what  they  call  the 
indo  orchestra.  The  Russian  Ballalaika 
i’-formers,  who  produced  wonderfully  artis- 
results,  certainly  set  a  new  standard 
•  the  mandolin  orchestras  of  America. 


Abroad. 

A  French  paper  tells  us  that  Caruso  will 
g  the  rdle  of  Lohengrin  in  Berlin  this 

ison. 

i  Rachmaninoff  has  had  a  call  to  become 
i  ector  of  the  royal  opera  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Max  Reger  has  been  appointed  conductor 
the  Meiningen  Orchestra,  the  body  which 
ained  such  fame  under  Hans  von  Biilow. 

1  Tjalmar  Thdren,  a  young  composer  of 
lenhagen,  has  died.  He  has  accomplished 
j  ae  excellent  work  relating  to  folk  music. 

The  Amalgamated  Musicians’  Union  of 
gland  now  has  a  vocalists’  section, 
irus  singers  in  England  have  hitherto  been 
irely  at  the  mercy  of  the  managers. 

Mb.  Bassett  W.  Hough,  of  Richmond, 
j  ,  has  been  appointed  organist  and  choir- 
t  ster  of  the  American  Church  in  Berlin, 
succeed  Mr.  E.  Metter  Davis,  who  has  re- 
!  ned  to  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

f he  much-talked-of  stage  version  of  Men- 
ssohn's  Elijah  has  now  been  produced  at 
,  erpool.  England,  by  the  Moody-Manners 
•ra  Company.  The  work  appears  to  have 
ated  a  great  impression. 

’he  famous  old  London  music  publishing 
i,  Chappell  &  Co.,  has  celebrated  its  con 
ary.  The  original  partners  were  Samuel 
■ippell,  F.  T.  Latour  and  John  Baptist 
j  mer,  the  composer  of  the  famous  Studies. 

U  wonderfully  impressive  performance  of 
di’s  Aida  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago  out- 
1  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  in  Egypt, 
huge  wooden  stand  was  erected  for  the 
ommodation  of  an  audience  of  over  four 
usand  people  of  all  nationalities,  and  the 
formance  itself  took  place  on  the  base  of 
,  pyramid. 

Iischa  Elman  has  received  a  scarf  pin 
h  the  Royal  arms  in  diamonds,  with  a 
'rant  permitting  him  to  wear  it,  from  the 
press  of  Russia.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
it  would  have  happened  if  the  warrant 
1  been  omitted,  and  Elman  had  been  forced 
keep  the  ornament  locked  in  a  secret  cabi- 

I 

’he  death  is  recorded  of  Henry  Trotdre, 
English  composer.  His  family  name  was 
atter,  which  he  changed  for  professional 
poses.  He  was  born  in  London  on  Christ- 
s  Eye,  1855,  and  died  on  April  10,  in 
ldon.  lie  was  the  composer  of  the  popu- 
songs.  In  Old  Madrid ,  Once  for  All, 
hore,  etc. 

St  new  Roumanian  opera.  Le  Cohzar,  the 
sic  of  which  is  by  a  lady,  Mme.  Gabrielle 
I/p  t'  ^as  Just  bPen  successfully  produced 
yParis.  The  music  is  stormy  and  passion- 
'i  •  but.  well  planned.  Many  characteristic 
yed man  folk-so^  and  rhythms  are  em- 

!  he  new  opera,  Die  Brautwahl,  by  Fer- 
•  cto  Busoni,  has  been  given  a  hearing  in 
[nYi'  It  was  received  with  applause,  but 
alls  and  hisses  were  also  in  evidence, 
l  •  disapproval  of  the  audience,  however, 
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was  probably  mainly  on  account  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  plot  and  the  poorness  of  the  li¬ 
bretto,  as  the  music  is  said  to  be  tuneful 
and  artistic. 

The  profits  of  street  musicians  are  not 
always  so  meagre  as  might  be  supposed.  A 
London  man  who  was  penniless  recently  went 
out  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  armed  with  a 
concertina.  He  played  hymns  in  front  of 
the  Oxford  Music  Hall  for  a  short  time,  then 
started  to  cross  the  road.  On  the  way  over 
he  was  knocked  down  by  a  motor  bus  and 
killed.  Over  $2.50  was  found  in  his  pocket 
in  small  copper  coins.  His  widow  said  that 
he  always  did  this  when  rent  day  came  round, 
and  invariably  came  back  with  sufficient  to 
pay  the  landlord. 

What  is  the  correct  thing  to  do  when  a 
member  of  the  audience  insists  on  joining  in 
with  the  soloist?  The  problem  was  effect¬ 
ually  solved  by  Felice  Ciochetti  at  a  concert 
near  Bern,  Switzerland.  He  was  inter¬ 
rupted  while  carolling  an  impassioned  verse 
by  the  singing  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
audience.  He  promptly  stopped  singing, 
jumped  off  the  platform,  and  “got  after” 
his  interrupter.  After  chastising  him  the 
gifted  tenor  resumed  his  place  and  continued 
his  song,  presumably  without  further  inter¬ 
ference.  The  audience  applauded  rapturously 
at  the  end  of  the  song. 

Another  rumor  has  sprung  up  that  Boito 
has  completed  the  opera,  Nero,  upon  which 
he  has  been  working  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Ever  since  his  Mcfistofelc,  this  work 
lias  been  awaited  with  the  greatest  respect. 
It  is  difficult  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  re¬ 
spectful  expectation,  however,  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
rumors  have  repeatedly  arisen  that  the 
work  was  completed.  This  time  there  seems 
to  be  some  truth  in  the  report,  as  Gatti- 
Casazza  is  said  to  have  made  arrangements 
for  its  production  at  the  Metropolitan,  New 
York,  soon  after  it  is  produc'd  at  Milan. 
Boito.  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  librettist 
of  many  of  the  Verdi  operas,  including  I'al- 
staff  and  Otello. 

Rarely  has  the  musical  world  had  such  a 
tid-bit  to  gossip  about  as  the  recent  “dis¬ 
covery’'  of  Ernest  Fanelli.  the  humble  drum¬ 
mer  who  has  written,  music  in  his  youth, 
which  appears  to  have  antedated  the  theories 
of  Debussy  and  other  modern  French  writers 
by  quite  a  considerable  time.  Fanelli  had 
no  one  to  befriend  him  in  getting  a  hearing. 
Doubtless,  too,  the  fact  that  most  of  his 
works  are  extremely  long  and  call  for  un¬ 
usual  instruments,  made  those  who  might 
have  wished  to  help  him  think  twice.  His 
discovery  came  about  by  his  submitting  to 
Gabriel  Piernd  a  specimen  copy  of  one  of  his 
own  scores,  in  applying  for  work  as  a  copyist. 
I’iernfi  has  aided  him  to  the  utmost,  and  his 
prompt  action  in  bringing  to  notice  a  com¬ 
poser  of  genius  who  bade  fair  to  be  for  ever 
neglected,  cannot  fail  to  add  to  his  popularity 
as  conductor  of  the  Colonne  orchestra.  In 
speaking  of  Fanelli’s  work,  Piern6  has  said  : 
“M.  Ernest  Fanelli’s  craftsmanship  Is  admir¬ 
able  and  astonishingly  modern  considering  the 
time  when  he  began  to  write.  I  obtained  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1882,  and  I  can  confidently 
say  that  in  those  times  our  art  was  very 
different  from  M.  Fanelli’s.  Wagner’s  influ¬ 
ence  was  not  yet  felt  in  France  ;  we  did  not 
know  the  Russian  school,  and  Debussy’s  crea¬ 
tive  powers  hardly  asserted  themselves  before 
1890  or  thereabouts.”  Fanelli  was  born  in 
1860,  and  entered  the  conservatoire  at  the 
age  of  ten.  He  gave  up  attending  the  classes 
in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by  one 
of  the  masters,  and  was  consequently  ex¬ 
pelled.  He  was  readmitted  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen.  He  studied  under  Delibes,  but  was  ob¬ 
liged  at  the  same  time  to  work  for  a  living, 
so  progressed  little.  Most  of  his  remarkable 
skill  has  been  gained  as  the  result  of  self¬ 
effort. 

The  Aborn  Spring  Opera  Season  opened 
during  the  week  of  April  15th.  The  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  tenth  annual  season  of  these  ex¬ 
ceptional  operatic  companies.  Few  people 
have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Aborn  Brothers.  They  have  no 
less  than  seven  operatic  companies  with 
over  one  hundred  members  in  each  com¬ 
pany.  They  give  the  most  demanded  grand 
operas  in  seven  cities,  covering  a  period  of 
about  ten  weeks.  The  operas  are  given  at 
moderate  prices  before  audiences  that  come 
to  hear  the  music,  not  to  hear  themselves. 
They  give  over  five  hundred  performances 
during  this  time,  against  the  possible  one 

hundred  and  fifty  given  by  the  Metropolitan 
company.  The  singers  are  usually  very 
good,  and  a  special  point  is  made  of  fine 
chorus  work.  This  year  over  thirteen  operas 
have  been  given,  ranging  from  Lohengrin 
and  Aida  to  Madam  Butterfly  and  Hansel 
and  Oretel.  We  like  the  spirit  of  the 

Aborn  Brothers.  They  are  both  Americans, 
sincere  and  hard  workers.  During  the 
opera  season  they  have  nine  hundred  and 

fourteen  people  in  their  employ  exclusive  of 
supernumeraries.  The  extra  fourteen  are, 
according  to  the  program  of  Hansel  and 

Gretel,  angels  !  No  wonder  the  Aborns  have 
been  so  successful  with  fourteen  angels. 
Most  dramatic  producers  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  one. 


We  know  they  music  made 
In  heaven,  ere  man’s  creation ; 

But  when  God  threw  it  down  to  us  that 
strayed, 

It  dropt  with  lamentation, 

And  ever  since  doth  its  sweetness  shade 
With  sighs  for  its  first  station. 

— Jean  Ingelow. 


VictorVictrola 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100 

Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 


Victor-Victrola  X,  $75 

Mahogany  or  oak 


The  greater  your  love  of  music  the  greater  will  be  your 
appreciation  of  the  Victor-Victrola. 

This  wonderful  instrument  reveals  to  you  in  all  their  beauty 
many  exquisite  musical  masterpieces  which  you  have  never  heard 
before,  which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  lost. 

The  great  Trio  from  Lombardi,  one  of  the  older  Verdi 
operas;  the  brilliant  “Spirto  gentil  ”  from  Donizetti’s  Favorita; 
the  two  extremely  beautiful  Duets  from  Forza  del  Destino;  the 
lovely  “Qui  la  voce”  from  Bellini’s  opera  Puritani. 

None  of  these  magnificent  numbers  are  ever  sung  in 
America — there  are  many  more — and  there  is  no  other  wTay  to 
hear  them  except  on  the  Victor. 

And  even  arias  that  are  entirely  familiar  to  you  are  sung  as  you  never 
heard  them  sung  before,  as  you  can  hear  them  only  on  the  Victor. 

They  not  only  captivate  you  with  their  extreme  beauty  when  first  you 
hear  them,  but  weave  a  new  charm  around  you  every 
time  they  are  repeated. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play 
these  famous  records  for  you  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  wonder¬ 
ful  Victor-Victrola. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Cauadiau  Distributors 


Victor-Victrola  JCVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  quartered  oak 


Other  styles,  £15  to  £150 
Victors  £10  to  £100 


Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  ^Needles — 
there  Is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Photogravure  Musical  Pictures 


Titles 


Harmony 
Franz  Liszt 
Visions  of  Wagner 
Mozart  at  Salzburg 
Schubert: 

The  Maid  of 
the  Mill 


Beethoven: 

The  Approaching 
Storm 


Portraits 


FRANZ  LISZT  HARMONY 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.  -  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Schumann 

Schubert 

Chopin 

Rubinstein 

Liszt 

Prices,  each, 
25  cts. 

Hand  Colored, 
75  cts. 


STANDARD  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

Vol.  I— First  Grade  Vol.  Ill — ' Third  Grade  Vol.  V- Fifth  Grade  Vol.  VII— Seventh  Grade 
Vol.  II — Second  Grade  Vol.  IV — Fourth  Grade  Vol.  VI  Sixth  Grade 

Price,  5 O  Cents  Each 
Graded  and  Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  first  six  volumes  of  this  series  are  now  ready.  Each  volume  is  intended  to  be  used  with  the 
corresponding  grade  of  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  and  all  other  graded  courses.  All  - 
pieces  in  these  volumes  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  They  have  been  thoroughh  t 
in  actual  teaching  and  many  of  them  have  passed  through  several  ed'tions  m  sheet  musi, 

In  addition  to  their  pleasing  musical  qur  li  ■'S.aii  the  pieces  are  of  genuine  educational  value.  I 
volume  is  carefully  graded. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Beautiful  Eyes  Magnetize 

Long,  thick,  sweeping  lashes  and  perfect  brows  en¬ 
hance  the  ugliest,  eyes.  Your  face  or  your  eyes  can¬ 
not  be  beautiful  if  you  have  thin  lashes  or  brows-  My 

LASHGROW  TREATMENT 

positively  grows  them  as  long  and  thick  as  you  like. 
A  week  of  use  witnesses  marked  improvement.  It 
is  absolutely  harmless  to  both  eye  itself  and  sight. 
Write  to  Dept.  Q-l  for  Literature  and  Prices. 

Rosy  Cheeks  —  No  Wrinkles 

1IITLI>  V  THOMAS’  Facial  Treatment  draws  the 
blood  to  sallow,  wrinkled  faces  in  20  minutes,  nour¬ 
ishing  the  skin  removing  discolorations  and  making 
muscles  firm.  Test  sample,  25c.;  3  applications,  50c. 

HULDA  THOMAS 

Dept  Q-l  11  W.  38th  St.  New  York 

Consultation  Free  in  reSard  to  any  physical  blem- 
consuiiauosi  rree  jsh.  Write  or  ca!1  at  Mrs. 

Thomas’  Beauty  Salon  (most  completely  equipped 
In  this  country).  Handsome  booklet  mailed  free. 


RAGTIME  PIANO  PLAYING 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Christensen  School  of  Popular  Music 

Suite  87,  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago 


JVJusic  typography  vn  all  its  Branches 

IU  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES 

^Dudley  T.  Limerick  j 

L-ji - GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES  — - ! 

No.  i  o  8.  flicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Engravers  and  Printers 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


VIOLIN  STRINGS 

We  carry  constantly  in  stock  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  various  grades  of 
Violin  Strings.  These  are  imported  by 
ourselves  direct  from  Europe  and  are 
fully  guaranteed  as  being  absolutely  re 
liable  in  tonal  quality  and  durability. 
We  are  certain  that  these  strings  are 
qualified  to  fulfill  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  most  critical. 


Violin  Strings 

Length  a 

Retail 

Price 

E  Best  Russian  gut . 

4 

SO.  25 

E  Best  German  gut . 

4 

,25 

E  Very  best  German  gut . 

4 

.35 

E  Very  best  German  gut . 

S'A 

.25 

E  Genuine  Italian  gut . 

4 

.35 

E  Japanese  silk . 

.25 

E  Best  silk . 

3 

.20 

E  Eternelles  Mullers . 

4 

.25 

A  Russian  gut . 

8 

.25 

A  Best  German  gut . 

.25 

A  Genuine  Italian  gut . 

8 

.35 

D  Best  German  gut  . 

.25 

D  Genuine  Italian  gut . 

,35 

G  Best  German  gut,  covered 
silver-plated  wire . 

witli 

.25 

G  Best  Italian  gut,  covered 
pure  silver  wire . 

with 

.35 

G  Best  Italian  gut.  covered 
better  quality . 

with 

.50 

G  Best  Italian  gut,  covered 
fine  quality . 

with 

.75 

G  Best  Italian  gut,  covered 
superfine  quality . 

with 

1.00 

G  Special  tested,  true  in  fifths, 
wound  with  silk  floss  and 

. 

pure  silver.  Guaranteed  not 
to  rattle . 

- 

1.25 

GOUNT  TO  PROFESSIONALS 

iO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  -  Phila.,  Pa. 
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What  Others  Say 

“We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.” 

Shakespeare. 


4 

® 
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Tristan  and  Isolde  and  Meistersinger. 
Edited  and  with  introduction  by  W.  J. 
Henderson.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Price,  60  cents,  each, 
net. 

Wagner’s  texts  for  his  operas  have 
brought  grey  hairs  to  the  heads  of  many 
scholars,  who  have  pondered  over  them 
with  great  erudition.  The  two  small,  red- 
bound  volumes  before  us  contain  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  German  librettos 
to  Meistersinger  and  Tristan  side  by  side 
with  an  English  translation.  The  intro¬ 
ductions  by  Mr.  Henderson  deal  dis¬ 
cursively  and  interestingly  with  the  operas 
given,  and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
books. 


The  Composer.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.  Price,  $1.50.  289  pages. 

This  exhilarating  romance  of  operatic 
life  in  Europe  will  surely  find  a  large 
audience  among  musical  readers  as  well 
as  the  coterie  who  “read  everything  the 
Castles  write.”  Sarolta,  the  heroine,  is 
a  fine  etching  of  the  ideal  prima-donna 
temperament,  and  the  figure  of  Lothnar, 
the  composer,  is  drawn  with  classic  out¬ 
lines  which  are  difficult  to  forget.  It  is 
not  The  First  Violin,  but  it  has  certain 
literary  values  which  will  doubtless  make 
it  quite  as  popular.  The  death  of  Rein¬ 
hardt  is  a  fine  piece  of  realistic  writing. 
The  writers  are  to  be  complimented  upon 
the  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  they 
have  preserved  the  musical  atmosphere — 
that  is,  the  real  life  and  breadth  of  the 
opera  stage,  the  student  life  and  the 
orchestra  Probe,  without  attempting  to 
include  those  details  of  insignificant  im¬ 
port  with  which  so  many  authors  attempt 
to  create  a  musical  setting,  which  in  the 
end  proves  ridiculously  artificial  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the 
art. 


Diction  for  Singers  and  Composers.  By 
Henry  Gaines  Hawn.  Published  by  the 
Author.  Price,  $2.00,  net.  172  Pages, 
bound  in  cloth.  (Enlarged  Edition.) 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hawn’s  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful  work  contains  some 
valuable  additional  matter.  The  book  is 
particularly  useful  for  singers  who  real¬ 
ize  that  the  average  audience  is  quite  as 
much  interested  in  the  words  of  a  song 
as  in  the  music.  In  fact,  people  want  to 
know  what  the  words  are  all  about.  The 
singer  who  reads  this  work  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  making  his  meaning 
clear.  There  are  many  well-selected  no¬ 
tation  examples. 


The  Wind  Band  and  Its  Instruments. 
By  Arthur  A.  Clappc.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 

This  little  guide  to  the  instruments  of' 
the  wind  band  is  one  which  will  be 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  hv  all  players  of 
wind  instruments,  for  outside  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  pedagogic  works  on  instrumentation 
— in  which  the  wind  section  is  usually 
treated  as  subservient  to  the  strings— no 
such  work  exists.  Mr.  Clappe  was  trained 
at  the  Royal  Military  School  of  Music, 
Knellar  Hall,  London,  and  has  been  a 
teacher  at  West  Point,  and  was  formerly 
editor  of  The  Dominant.  He  has  read 
widely  and  has  had  a  great  deal  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  and  llicsc  advantages 
are  apparent  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
has  acomplished  his  work. 


I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  copy  of 
“First;  Months  in  Pianoforte  Instruction, ”  by 
Rudolph  Palme,  that  I  want  another  copy  for 
a  young  music  teacher  who  is  just  starting 
on  her  first  season  of  teaching. — Edna  Farn- 
liam,  Mississippi. 

The  “Bach  Album"  should  inspire  the  young 
musician  with  love  for  Bach's  works. —  -Chas. 
E.  Hams,  Sr.,  A.B.,  Alabama. 

Wo  take  The  Etude  and  there  is  no  maga¬ 
zine  published  along  musical  lines  which  can 
compare  with  it. — Wilbur  Hoge,  Michigan. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  the  kindness  shown  in  answering  so1 
promptly  the  request  for  music.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  order  received. — Miss 
Edna  Van  Horn,  West  Virginia. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  “Lyric  Pieces" 
and  shall  use  them  considerably. — Kate  J. 
Roberts,  New  York. 

The  work,  “First  Months  in  Pianoforte  In¬ 
st  ruction, ”  by  Rudolph  Palme,  is  indispensable 
to’  young  and  old.  It  will  bo  the  means  of 
saving  many  a  young  teacher's  career,  adding 
the  experience  which  would  only  be  acquired 
through  loug  and  hard-worked  years  of  prac¬ 
tice. — O.  A.  Quiros. 

I  must  say  that  the  work,  “Bach  Album,” 
deserves  great:  praise.  It  is  excellent  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last. — Joseph  Bunney,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Oftentimes  when  I  am  going  any  distance 
in  a  car  I  take  my  Etude  in  my  folio  and 
read  it  during  a  time  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost. — I  find  that  it  adds  greatly  to  my 
day  and  makes  me  fresh  for  the  lesson  I  am 
to  give.  If  it  were  not  for  this  method  of 
making  spare  moments  count,  I  would  not 
find  time  to  study  my  Etude. — Edith  Foley, 
Oregon. 

Might  I  add  that  whenever  your  selections 
have  been  used  by  my  singers  we  have  never 
failed  a  hearty  encore.  I  thank  you  most: 
kindly  for  your  earlv  response  to  my  request 
for  selections  and  assure  you  that  I  could 
have  done  no  better  had  I  been  within  your 
establishment. — H.  C.  Townsend,  New  York. 

The  November  (1911)  issue  of  The  Etude 
was  a  triumph  in  its  fund  of  inspiration  and 
instruction,  weighed  by  the  standard  of  the 
needs  of  teacher  or  of  student,  professional 
or  amateur.  The  materia!  is  of  greatest 
value,  the  forceful  original  musical  writings 
along  theoretical  and  technical  lines  being 
full  of  knowledge  and  inspirations.  Only  the 
editor  of  a  magazine  who  has  at  least,  at 
heart  the  interests  o'f  a  multitude  of  needv 
people  could  prepare  such  a  magazine,  and. 
personally,  I  am  proud  of  it. — Fay  Simmons 
Davis. 

I  have  traded  with  your  house  for  eight 
consecutive  years  and  have  received  prompt, 
reliable  and  courteous  attention  at  ail  times, 
having  yet  to  make  a  complaint. — Mrs.  J.  A. 
Britton,  Connecticut. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  your  service 
in  sending  me  the  selections  of  teaching 
material  on  such  liberal  terms.— John  Ander¬ 
son,  Kansas. 

I  received  the  “Trill”  and  am  much  pleased 
with  It. — D.  D.  Burnman,  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  books  of 
“Trill  Studies”  and  “Playing  Triplets  Against 
Couplets something  music  students  have 
long  been  in  need  of.  Eugenia  Lorton,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

1  am  sending  out  the  letters  designed  to 
retain  pupils  (from  the  “Business  Manual" i 
with  most  satisfying  results.  One  pupil 
wishes  they  would  come  every  week  instead 
of  monthly. — Ella  B.  Grugcr,  Kansas. 

I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  The  Etude. 
I  look  forward  to  its  arrival  every  month 
with  pleasure.  All  who  have  seen  it  like  it 
so  much.  I  hope  to  enjoy  it  even  as  much 
next  year  as  I  have  this,  and  my  time  will 
have  been  well  spent  in  securing  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  it. — Mrs.  Maldra  Mathison. 

T  am  highly  pleased  with  the  “Sacred 
Piano  Album;"  it  contains  pieces  that  are 
jewels  and  splendidly  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. — Berl  Wilce,  Illinois. 

Maude,  who  has  been  taking  The  Etude 
for  the  past  year,  desires  me  to  say  that  she 
lias  greatly  enjoyed  every  number,  particu¬ 
larly  the  bright  and  catchy  music.  She  is 
just  twelve  years  old.  and  within  the  hour 
after  the  arrival  of  the  magazine  has  mas¬ 
tered  most  of  the  pieces,  the  vocal  numbers 
being  generally  quite  well  adapted  to  her 
voice.  She  could  not  keep  house  without  your 
bright  musical  magazine. — G.  A.  Cox. 

I  much  prefer  gelling  nty  music  through 
you.  as  I  have  dealt  exclusively  with  you 
for  fifteen  years.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
last  “On  Sale"  music,  which  was  unusually 
fine. — Orali  C.  Rose.  Ohio. 

You  are  the  most  prompt  and  obliging  music 
house  in  the  country. —  .Vra.  Clara  Kiefer 
Ohio.  ' 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 


It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CECILIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 

Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  A ^e.,  Cor.  32d  St.,  New  York 


AN  UNJUST  DISCRIMINATION 

The  recent  woman's  suffrage  agit; 
tion  in  England  makes  the  experienc 
of  Elizabeth  Stirling,  probably  the  for* 
most  woman  organist  of  her  time  i 
England,  seem  somewhat  extraord 
nary.  She  was  known  to  be  a  most  r( 
markable  performer.  Her  pedal  wor 
at  her  first  London  performance  ws 
so  skillful  that  one  of  her  enviot 
rivals  of  the  other  sex  suggested  tht 
although  she  might  become  famous  s 
an  organist,  she  might  have  been  eve 
greater  as  a  prima  ballerina.  Afte 
holding  church  positions  with  gre< 
success  and  producing  some  exceller 
compositions,  she  submitted  an  “e: 
ercise,”  consisting  of  a  musical  settin 
of  the  One  hundred  and  thirtiet 
Psalm  for  five  voices  and  orchestr; 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Musi 
at  Oxford.  The  University  calmly  a< 
cepted  the  exercise,  as  no  possibl 
fault  could  be  found  with  it.  The 
the  successful  candidate  was  coolly  u 
formed  that  because  of  her  sex  sh 
must  never  hope  to  have  the  distinc 
tion  of  being  a  Musical  Bachelor. 


EIGHT  TERSE  STUDY  HELP 

FOR  AMBITIOUS  STUDENTS. 

T.  Bend  all  your  energies  toward  lean 
ing  to  study,  toward  acquiring  the  powi 
of  concentration. 

IT.  Try  your  very  best  to  get  clear  : 
your  mind  what  it  is  your  teacher  wan 
of  you. 

III.  Arrange  your  work  systematical! 
Don’t  do  twelve  hours  one  day  and  tw 
the  next. 

IV.  Don’t  postpone  a  day  taking  n 
your  supplementary  studies. 

V.  Seize  every  occasion  that  offers  fc 
playing  or  singing  before  people. 

VI.  Never  lose  a  chance  of  listening  t 
good  music. 

VII.  Don’t  forget  when  you  go  to 
concert  that,  although  you  may  not  car 
to  listen,  it  is  just  possible  your  nelghbc 
may. 

VIII.  Don’t  expect  to  get  through  you 
studies  without  periods  of  profound  on 
couragement  and  depression.  If  you  wer 
not  subject  to  these,  it  would  he  bccaus 
you  were  not  of  the  genuine  artistic  teir 
perament. — From  an  address  to  the  sn 
dents  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  ° 
AI usic  by  the  director,  Harold  Randolp 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 

MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


1 

I 


).  1  find  “Old-  Hundred "  printed  in  game 

sic  buokii  in  \half  not  in  in  tiro. half  lime 
I  in  other  books  I  find  it  in  quarter  notes 
four-quarter  time.  Does  the  form  of  note 
•sen  have  anp  significance  as  to  rapidity 
inurement — that  is,  does,  sail,  four-four 
'  i’  indicate  faster  inurement  that  two-tun 

itef  In  sinyiny  or  playing  is  the  musical 
rut  different  in  four-four  time  as  to  stress 
•  t  it  is  in  two  measures  of  tiro  four  time' 

I.  A.  D. 

1 1.  The  form  of  note  chosen  docs  not,  in 
t  ease,  indicate  any  difference  in  rapid. tv. 

■  larger  notes  are  more  old-fashioned, 
the  middle  ages  the  notes  used  were  called 
dma,  longa,  brevis,  semibrevis  and  minima, 
it  being  half  the  value  of  the  preceding 
England  keeps  these  names  in  the- 
ve  (double  whole  note),  semibreve  whole 
’r)  and  minima  (half  note).  As  these 
i  -i*  the  shorter  notes  of  old  times,  the  cus- 
l,i  of  writing  sacred  music  in  them  is 
<  ely  a  continuation  of  early  usage,  while 
ilar  music,  which  had  its  growth  later, 

!. ;  the  smaller  notes.  Thus  a  sacred  work 
uld  he  taken  at  a  suitable  pace,  whatever 
value  of  the  notes  used  ;  hut  any  change 
I  value  in  the  same  piece  should  be  duly 
I  oected. 

u  four-four  time  the  chief  accent  is  on 
first  heat  and  a  lighter  accent  on  the 
id,  but  in  two  measures  of  two  four  time 
i  'tt  would  be  two  equal  accents,  one  on  I  lie 
beat  of  each  measure. 

ft  is  often  stated  that  certain  leys 
in  keeping  with  certain  moods  or  enio- 
u,  and  that  the  hey  of  the  inurement  or 
ipo sition  should  be  ear' fully  chosen  with 
i  idea  in  view.  Is  this  due  to  the  fact 
I  custom  and  usaye  hare  given  certain 
racteristics  to  certain  keys  as  a  result  of 
tempered  scale  f— 8.  3.  O. 

It  is  true  that  the  different  keys  have 
ifferent  character,  for  the  simple  reason 
quality  differs  witli  pitch.  This  will 
rvideut  if  a  piece  is  transposed  up  or 
u  an  octave  without  change  of  key,  and 
i  true  iu  less  degree  for  smaller  intervals, 
s  there  would  be  little  difference  to  the 
between  the  keys  of  ('  and  I >t>.  in  fact. 

| ‘itch  litis  grown  h  gher  with  the  lap  e  of 
.  a  work  of  classical  (inns  written  in  <' 
i  Id  now  sound  like  the  old  I‘b,  or  even  a 
I  ■  higher  if  I  lie  composer  could  hear  it 
i  ur  instruments.  The  connecting  of  diffor- 
fi  emotions  with  the  different  keys  results 
I  i  their  difference  iu  quality,  but  the  same 
!  may  cause  wholly  different  feelings  in 
!  rent  composers,  and  is  largely  an  indi- 
!  al  matter.  It  would  be  wholly  so,  like 
i  association  of  colors  with  keys,  except 
l  a  few  general  rules.  Thus  the  I  wer 
are  broad  and  full,  while  too  low  a  key 
be  dull  ;  and  the  higher  keys  are  bril- 
„  while  (he  very  high  ones  are  light, 
tinkling  in  character.  See  the  subject 
iracteristlcs  of  Key”  in  lOlson’s  Mistakes 
Disputed  Points  of  Music. 

I  have  read  a  yreat  deal  about  eon 
tire  or  para.lel  fifths.  The  mure  J  read 
more  mixed  up  I  yet.  Please  explain 
what  they  are  awl  why  it  is  Hint  some 
*  suy  that  they  can  not  be  used  and 
'*  say  that  they  cun  be  used  so  t]hat  they 
d  right  in  certain  compositions.  IT7io 
i  decide  whether  a ■  composer  may  use 
or  may  not  use  them?-  I,.  M.  1>. 

The  safest  way  is  never  to  use  con¬ 
i'  live  fifths  while  you  are  studying  bar- 
line  must  learn  to  master  the  rules 
e  breaking  them.  But  it  is  quite  true 
many  composers  have  made  excellent 
of  consecutive  fifths  iu  certain  cases. 
Iioveu  once  said  to  Kies,  his  pupil,  who 
d  his  attention  to  some  fifths  in  one  of 
works,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
;|  ‘Men,  “I  allow  them  !”  In  Verdi’s 

'em  in  the  Gonfutatis,  you  will  find 
!  consecutive  fifths  that  are  of  much 
ty.  The  most  striking  use  of  them  that 
\  u  i'ecall  is  iu  (lie  introduction  to  the 
j  act  of  l,n  Boheme.  in  this  Puccini 
u  res  a  bleak,  wintry  morning  at  the 
icrs  of  Paris.  Notldng  could  better  pic 
|  the  cold  desolution  of  the  early  morn 
1  so  well  as  the  constant  succession  of 
y  and  consecutive  fifths  that  lie  uses 
book  al  these  examples  and  then  go 
uo  otherwise,  at  leasl  until  you  have 
‘Uglily  mastered  I  lie  rules  of  harmony, 
ecutive  fifths,  like  strong  cigars,  inn-t. 

indulged  in  too  soon. 


Q.  A  contends  that  the  arpeyyios  in.  the 
following  examples  are  played  exactly  the 
same  that  is.  that  the  chord  starts  wiili  the 
lowest  note  in  the  bass  and  each  note  is 
played  iu  order,  one  after  file  other,  ti  con¬ 
tends  that  the  first  example  is  played  in  this 
way.  but  that,  second,  the  two  ehonls  are 
played  toy  ether  in  arpeyyio  form.  Which  is 
riylilf--.].  li.  S. 


j  ti  lull,  is  the 
[’iation  of  the 


rule  for  the  proper  pro¬ 
se,  -•  ™»  word  "tin''  before  eon 

VH*  mill  rowels?  W'hei 


is  the  lony 


IISI’ll 

G. 

Before  a  vowel  pronounce  ‘‘the"  long, 
1  lie  Earth,"  “The  Orient.”  But  lie- 
make  "the"  short,  as  “The 
the  Fairies,”  etc. 


and  when  the  short  sound? 


u 


A.  B  is  right,  hut  there  are  many  mis¬ 
prints  iu  this  matter.  Often  the  composer 
writes  iu  the  second  manner  while  lie  iu 
tends  it  to  he  played  iu  the  first  manner. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  difference 
stated  by  B  should  be  made  between  these 
two  modes  of  writing  tile  arpeggioed  chord. 

Q.  Wdrich  of  the  yreat  composers  is 
looked  upon  us  the  most  productive  consul 
ered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of 
work  turned  out?  Work  kit. 

A.  Orlando  Hi  l.asso  is  said  to  have 
left  nearly  3.000  compositions.  Czerny 
stopped  not  very  far  from  Op.  1,000.  But 
among  the  great  classical  masters  Mozart 
was  perhaps  as  prolific  as  au.\.  lie  left  an 
enormous  repertoire,  when  the  shortness  of 
liis  life  is  remembered.  Mendelssohn  used  to 
write  something  every  day,  and  had  a  sav¬ 
ing,  “Nulla  Die  Sine  Eiuea”  (No  day  with¬ 
out  its  line).  But  t  consider  Mozart  to  have 

been  the  most  productive  of  them  all,  . . 

Schubert  very  close  to  him. 

Q.  flare  there  hern  any  instances  of 
dual  voices — that  is,  cases  of  men  with  both 
tenor  unit  buss  coices  and  women  • with  both 
contralto  owl  soprano  voices,  each  voice 
equally  good  and  available  for  professional 
use ? — P.  F.  DkP. 

A.  There  have  been  very  few  instances 
of  this  kind.  The  most  famous  instance  was 
Mine.  Malibran,  who  was  really  an  alio,  but 
often  sang  soprano  parts  without  transposi¬ 
tion.  Between  her  alto  notes  and  her 
soprano  register  there  were  a  few  poor  toms, 
quite  dead  in  quality,  but  she  managed  to 
conceal  these  with  consummate  skill. 

There  have  also  been  instances  of  voices 
changing  from  one  register  to  another  under 
proper  training.  Jean  de  Reszke  is  a  famous 
instance.  He  sang  baritone  rb'es  until 
Sbriglia  heard  him  and  told  him  that  lie  was 
really  a  tenor,  and  made  him  into  one. 

Q.  Borne  I  im  es  I  see  Ihc  futures  ti  or  (i 
upon  the  carers  of  some  copies  of  sheet 
music.  What  do  these  figures  in,  an?  -A 
Header. 

A.  At  least  one  firm  has  made  it  a  cus¬ 
tom  to  use  these  figures  for  price-marks,  each 
figure  being  enclosed  in  a  circle,  and  repre¬ 
senting  a  value  of  ten  limes  the  figure. 

Q.  Which  women  composers  nine  firing 
would  be  classed  among  the  ten  greatest? 
Accompanist. 

A.  The  question  would  have  been  better 
if  it  bad  asked  for  women  of  the  Iasi  decade, 
for  Augusta  Holmes,  Ingeborg  von  Bronsart 
and  Agathe  Backer  (trbndahl  would  have  been 
in  the  list.  Here  are  ten  noted  living  ones 
i not  necessarily  the  greatest),  and  their  best 
field  of  work  :  Cecile  Chaminade.  dainty  sonas 
and  piano  pieces,  trios,  coucerlo;  Liza  Leh¬ 
mann,  beautiful  solo  and  concerted  songs; 
Ethel  Smyth,  operas  (Her  Wald,  Fantasia, 
The  Wreckers)  ;  Mrs.  11.  11.  A.  Beach,  songs, 
cantatas,  mass,  symphony  ;  Helen  Hopekirk, 
piano  pieces,  concertos ;  Margaret  It.  Lang, 
songs,  overtures,  cantatas:  Louisa  Lebedu, 
piano  and  chamber  works,  overtures,  oratorio; 
Dora  Bright,  songs,  string  quartets,  piano 
concertos  ;  Habrlella  Ferrari,  orchestral 
suites,  operas;  Juliette  Folville,  violin  works 
and  concerto,  orchestral  suites,  opera. 


Q  What  is  a  vocalise  and  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  term. t — G.  E.  It. 

A.  A  vocalise  (name  from  Italian  vocal- 
i~~o)  is  a.  musical  phrase  or  exercise  for 
voice  alone,  sung  entirely  on  a  vowel  sound 
and  without  any  words  or  articulation  of 
consonants.  A  vocalise  (this  name  being 
French)  should  be  sung  with  the  use  of  only 
l hose  parts  of  the  organs  ol‘  speech  that  are 
needed  ;  that  is,  convulsive  movements  of 
unused  muscles  should  be  avoided  or  the 
singer  will  quickly  grow  tired.  In  vocaliz¬ 
ing,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  and  Hie  lone 
quality  should  not  change  with  the  pitch 
except  for  au  increasing  amount  of  “head- 
tone"  in  the  higher  and  “chest-tone”  in  the 
lower  notes.  The  force  of  the  breath  should 
lie  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  possible. 

.  Q-  l  am  told  that  the  wrest  plank  in  my 
piano  is  broken.  What  is  u  wrest-plank  and 
is  it  an  important  part  of  the  instrument  ? 
< 'an  a  wrest  plunk  be  repaired  when  it  is 
broken? — F.  D.  J,. 

A.  The  wrest  plank,  or  pin  block,  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  piano.  It  is  the 
board  at  the  front,  inside.  Into  which  the 
tuning  pins  are  driven.  These,  being  of  steel 
or  iron,  could  not  be  inserted  into  a  brass 
plate  without  causing  galvanic  action  be¬ 
tween  tile  two  metals,  so  wood  is  used.  The 
wrest  plank  is  sometimes  made  up  of  layers, 
with  tkH  grain  alternately  lengthwise  and 
crosswise.  Above  litis  is  a  metal  pin-piece, 
witli  holes  through  which  the  pins  extend 
from  plank  to  string.  The  wrest-plank  is 
held  firmly  in  position  against  the  metal 
1 1 time  ol  the  piano.  If  broken  iu  such  a 
way  that  the  strings  cannot  all  be  kept  in 
tune,  the  wrest-plank  could  oulv  be  mended 
in  one  or  two  ways.  If  single  pins  have 
worked  loose,  it  may  be  possible  to  take  out 
a,1?!1  stu,ff  'lie  holes  until  the  pins 
will  fit  tightly.  If  the  board  is  cracked  so 
as  to  loosen  some  of  tile  pins,  it  might  be 
taken  out  and  bound  together  witli  wire  or 
metal  bands  put  in  grooves  made  for  the 
purpose;  but  this  would  be  a  long  task 
almost  as  long  as  getting  a  new  plank  pul 
in;  so  a  new  plank  would  be  decidedly  «d 
visable. 

Q.  1  am  yetting  up  a  little  talk  on  the 
instruments  for  my  pupils.  Kindly  tej  me 
uhich  is  the  oldest  wiwl  instrument:  the 
oldest  string  instrument;  the  oldest  rent  in¬ 
strument,  and  anything  else  about  the  nrsi 
musical  instruments  whirl,  might  interest 

aye^Al  "  ""'l  four,eetl  years  of 

r.  T1*e  instrument  is  tin*  flute 

Relics  of  tlie  cave-dwellers  include  a  rudely 
fashioned  bone  of  the  Irish  elk.  found  near 
Desmond  (  astle  ;  a  whistle  of  reindeer  bone 
unearthed  among  troglodyte  relics  in  tin-  Dor 
dogne  valley  :  a  bone  pierced  witli  several 
boles,  discovered  witli  old  flint  Implements 
at  Dourdan ;  ami  a  stag-horn  flute  found 
near  Poitiers.  Reed  flutes  were  always  sim 
jde  to  make,  but  perishable.  Bronze  tubes 
have  been  found  In  Schleswig  and  Belgium. 
Willie  tin-  old  Egyptian  relies  show  many 
(lutes  including  at  least  one  that  gives  our 
diatonic  scalp.  Even  to-day  savage  tribes 
use  hone  flutes.  The  t’aribs  of  Guiana,  for 
instance,  used  jaguar  hones,  but  as  these  are 
now  scarce,  human  bones  are  employed 
Some  tribes  even  make  flutes  from  the  bums 
V?  .e,?eP?ies  wh°™  they  have  killed  in  battle. 

ntd  the  cave  flutes  were  discovered,  drums 
were  held  to  be  the  oldest  instruments,  as 
they  were  suggested  by  hollow  trees  and 
could  lie  made  easily  from  animal  skins. 

1  he  oldest  string  instrument  was  a  priini 
lvtl,  ar,I’'  l,r°bably  developed  from  the  twang 
of  the  bow-string.  The  Kaffirs  have  a  one- 
string  harp  consisting  of  a  bow.  a  movable 
ring  to  tighten  the  string,  and  a  gourd  for 
resonance.  Mythology  ascribes  the  lyre  to 
Hertnes  (Thoth),  who  found  a  tortoise-shell 
and  put  strings  on  it.  Another  legend  asserts 
i 'liil  the  dried  tendons  of  the  tortoise  were  on 
tlie  shell,  and  gave  a  sound  when  kicked 
accidentally.  The  strings  of  the  ancients 
"ore  always  plucked,  and  if  remained  for 
mediaeval  Europe  to  develop  tlie  bowing  of 
ds  viols.  These  were  derived  from  the 
Creek  Kitliara  and  the  Arabian  Rehab. 

Instruments  witli  reed  mouthpieces,  like 
our  clarionet  or  oboe,  were  used  iu  ancient 
Egypt  and  Greece. 

Eor  detailed  accounts,  see  FrimlUe,  and 
Bar  aye  Music  (Wallaschek ) ,  and  Orchestra! 
Instruments  awl  Their  Vse  (Arthur  Elsoni. 

Q  Is  the  Troj’  Humana  supposed  to  re¬ 
semble  a  human  roicef  I  have  never  heard 
one  that  did,  although  I  hare  heard  organs 
with  stops  that  sounded  like  choirs  in  the 
distance.  Organ  Student. 

A.  The  Vox  Humana  stop  is  supposed  io 
resemble  the  human  voice,  and  on  tlie  lies! 
organs  it  does  this,  though  on  smaller  instru¬ 
ments  it  sometimes  resembles  a  goat  in  dis¬ 
tress.  It  is  an  eight-foot  stop,  sounding  ns 
played  and  not  transposing,  an  I  Is  made 
of  very  short  stopped  pines  that  reinforce 
only  a  few  overtones.  Where  an  open  reed- 
stopped  pipe  would  lie  fa  rlv  long,  tlie  vox 
htuuaua  pipe  is  measured  by  inches.  The 
pipes  vary  little  in  length,  and  there  are 
noticeable  breaks  in  tlie  timbre.  Burney 
speaks  of  its  non-resemblance  to  a  go  d  voice, 
saying  tlie  treble  reminded  him  of  tl  e  cracked 
voice  of  a  woman  of  ninety,  aud  the  lower 
notes  seemed  like  Punch  sinking  thr  ugli  a 
comb.  But  if  the  pipes  are  enclos'd  n  a  box 
of  their  own,  inside  the  swell-box,  and  used 
softly  witli  tlie  tremulant  and  combin'd  prop 
erly  with  other  stops  for  accompaniment ,  it 
may  be  made  to  sound  like  a  distant  voice, 
especially  in  the  treble. 


PIANO  TUNING  PAYS 

1  You  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your  spare 
moments  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  system. 

It  Is  a  profession  that  can  be  converted  into 
money  at  any  time  or  place  In  the  civilized  world  at 
an  hour’s  notice. 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 

Our  graduates  earn  85  to  $10  per  day  the  year  round. 
We  supply  free  a  Tune-aPhone,  also  a  working 
model  of  a  full-sized,  Modern,  Upright  Action,  and 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

Our  wonderful  Invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone,  gives 
the  exact  number  of  beats  that  should  occur  in  the 
test  intervals.  With  It  the  student  knows  what  the 
result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work.  ^ 
jWrite  today  for  free  illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 
Address,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
15  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,,  U.  S.fl. 

SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

I  borough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
shop,  enabling  students  to  start  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time;  free  practice.  Low  terms.  19th  year. 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

2840  N.  llth  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CLASS  PINS 

Special  designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
Write  for  illustrations  to  the  manufacturers 

BENT  &  BUSH  CO., 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSICAL  POST  CARDS 


Imported  Platinotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 

Cards 

Italian  Composers  -  -  6 
Great  Pianists,  Series  A  I  2 
Great  Pianists,  “  B  12 


Great  Masters  -  12 

Modern  Masters  -  6 

Opera  Composers  -  6 

Russian  Composers  -  6 

Northern  F.urope  Com¬ 
posers  -  -  6 

F  rench  Composers  -  6 

Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-F.,  each  6 

Master  Violinists  -  6 

Conductors  -  -  6 


Great  Violinists  -  -  -  6 

Celebrated  Violinists  -  6 

Renowned  Violinists  -  6 

American  Composers  -  6 

Modern  Pianists  -  -  6 

Modem  Violinists,  Series 
A  and  B,  each  -  -  6 


50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

NEW  SETS  FOR  1912 

Curd*  Cards 

American  Conductors  -  6  f  Modern  Pianists, 
Famous  String  Quartets  6  Series  A  and  B  -  6 

A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  Composers  Ce'ebrated  Organists  6 
Series  A  and  B  -  6  Famous  Cellists  -  -  6 
50  cents  per  dozen  p  >stpaid 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 

LISZT — Six  Cards — The  set,  15  cents. 

WAGNER —Twelve  Cards — The  set,  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN — Twelve  Cards— 30  cents  per  set 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS- Four  teen 

of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  colors, 
with  the  composer  s  birthplace  on  each  card.  35 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner  Operas  as 
presented  in  Germany.  Lohengrin  (4),  Meistersingers 
(6),  Parsifal  (10),  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),Tann- 
haeuser  (9),  The  Ring  '28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida,  Boheme, 
Butterfly,  Falstaff,  Iris,  Tosca,  Modern  Operas, 
Rienzi-Hollaender,  Tannhaeuser- Lohengrin.  Tristan. 
Meistersingers,  Parsifal,  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards,  25  cents. 

REWARD  CARDS 

A  set  of  fourteen  cards.  Portraits  of  the  Great  Com¬ 
posers  with  their  birthplaces,  printed  in  nine  colors.  On 
the  reverse  is  a  short  biography  of  each  master.  With 
each  set  is  given  free  a  Music  Prize  Card,  a  steel  engrav¬ 
ing,  with  portraits  of  eight  composers,  and  blank  for  in¬ 
scribing  name.  The  Price,  50  cents  per  set. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Musical  Pictures 
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Voice  Culture  and  Repertoire 

405-406  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ANNUAL  CONCERT 


ADVANCED  PUPILS  OF  MRS.  WILLIAMS 


ASSISTED  BY 

CHARLES  W.  CLARK,  Baritone,  of  Paris;  MISS  SARAH 
SUTTLE,  Pianiste,  and  the  THOMAS  ORCHESTRA 


AT 


Orchestra  Hall,  Tuesday  Evening,  June  4th 


CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS 


MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 


ifiMn  ■  it wvm  —  - 

Summer  School  at  Epworth  Heights,  Ludington-on-the-Lake-Michigan#  July  8th  to  August  31st 

Classes  for  teachers  and  students  of  all  grades.  Unusual  advantages  for  children  Ideal  location  for  Summer 
study,  combined  with  Summer  outing.  Recitals  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  advanced  students.  1‘or  full 
information  address  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts,  630  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


THE  DRAKE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

FULL  ORCHESTRAL  ROUTINE  FOR  SOLOISTS 


D.  6th  Floor  Auditorium 

HARRY  R.  DKTWRTLKR— Piano,  Theory 
S\RA  MACADAM  COOKK— Piuno,  Theory 
KLKANOR  SCHNEIDER— Piauo 

i:\Kl,  R.  DRAKE,  Violin  Director 


Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MINNIE  EATON  BEAUMONT— Soprano 
AURORA  ARNOLD  CRAIG— Contralto 
KATE  COM  ION — Voice  and  Accompaniment 

BLANCHE  It  LOO  It,  Violin— Associate  Director 


nn,  i  I*  Ol  1  C.  Tk  /I  *  ^  CLARE  OSBORNE  REED 

I  he  Columbia  bcnooi  or  IVlusic  Director 

Announces  SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION  All  Departments 

PIANO _ VIOLIN - THEORY - VOICE - PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

June  24th  to  July  27th.  Classes  Limited.  Pupils  Now  Enrolled. 

Address  A.  L.  QUEALY,  Registrar,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


Western  Conservatory 


MALLERS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION  P res.  EhHP  SCOTT  embracing 

THREE  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 

ADVANCED  STUDY  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TEACHING  MATERIAL 


The  course  will  include  Private  Lessons.  Lectures,  Recitals,  Class  Drills  and  Studio  Demonstration 
with  Actual  Teaching.  Certificates  Granted.  Nearly  1000  teachers  have  taken  this  course. 
Its  satisfactory  completion  admits  to  membership  in  the  Inter-State  Faculty. 

JUNE  24th  to  JULY  27th  E-  H.  SCOTT,  Pres. 

Twenty-eighth  Season  Mailers  Building,  Chic  e 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY 


North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 
KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY,  Director 


SUMMER  NORMAL 
The  Leading  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Acting ,  Languages ,  Expression 
Summer  Normal  beginning  June  24th 


Conducted  by  MADAME  JULIE  RIVE  KING,  KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY.  FRANK  B 
I  •  WEBSTER,  MADAME  JUSTINE  WF.GENER,  EDGAR  A.  NELSON,  GUV  HERBERT 
WOODARD.  ANNA  McPHERSON  and  others. 


Complete  Normal  Course  of  Fifty  Hours’  (50)  Instruction,  $15 

«  •  •  ■  A  1  '  .  . 1  .1  AAA  1.  A-,  A-A-rt  .I  A.  Cl,  1  t  O  ...  A,  (t  .  '  ,1  1,  ' 


Pupils  desiring  private  lessons  should  make  arrangements  in  advance. 

HAROI.D  VON  MICKWITZ,  tlie  distinguished  LESCHETI2KY  exponent,  lias  been  re¬ 


engaged  by  the  Bush  Temple  Conservatory. 
For  further  information  address, 


EDW  ARD  SCHWENKER,  Secretary. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 


(Formerly  the  Episcopal  Conservatory) 

4205  GRAND  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Affiliated  with  Victoria  College  of  Music,  London,  England 


Unsurpassed  faculty  of  Instructors  In  all  departments  of  Music  and  Art.  Especial  training  for  Public 
School  Supervisors.  ,  ,  4  .  .  .  „  .  * ,  »  .  .. 

the  ONLY  BOAKIHNCr  SCHOOL  for  music  students  in  Chicago,  situated  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  boulevards  In  the  city. 

Season  Opened  MRS.  ESTELLA  TRANSOM 

Thursday,  Sept.  7,  1911  PRESIDENT 


-HERBERT  MILLER 

Vocal  Instruction 


626  Fine  Arts  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Summer  Class  for  Professionals  and  Students 


Arthur  Beresford 


Voice  Production 

CLEARLY  AND  PRACTICALLY  TAUGHT 
72  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


HERMAN 


DEVRIES-i 


Formerly  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  Grand  Opera  and  Opera 
Comique. 


518-528  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  Ill. 


Students  for  voice  culture  and  opera 
coaching.  Concerts  to  be  given  by 
pupils  in  Music  Hall.  Opera  perform¬ 
ance  al  the  Illinois  Theatre. 


MRS  HERMAN  DEVRIES,  Assistant 


Frederic  W.  Root 


WILL  HOLD  A  TEN 
DAY  SESSION  OF 


NORMAL  WORK 

—  FOR  = 


Teachers  of  Singing 


JULY  8—18 


Mr.  Root’s  Normal  Course  is 
designed  to  supply  the  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  voice 
teaching  which  saves  from 
hajRtazard,  experimental, 
false  or  one-sided  treatment. 


Send  for  Circular 

Kimball  Hall,  -  -  Chicago 


The 


Cosmopolitan  School  of 
Music  and  Dramatic  Art 


AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  summer  term  July  1st  to 
July  30th.  Ten  special  piano  peda¬ 
gogy  lectures.  Ten  special  voice  lore 
lectures.  W.  Waugh  Lauder,  originator 
of  the  lecture  recital,  will  be  in  charge. 
All  the  regular  branches  of  the  school  will 
be  kept  up  during  the  summer.  For 
catalog  address 

Dr.  William  Carver  Williams,  Registrar 


Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 


Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
Director 


Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

Results  Positive 
SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 
ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


§tunn 


Summer  Music 


From  the  frozen  north  to 
ten  equator  is  a  vast  clistanc 
ever  wondered  why  the  Es 
have  never  produced  an  o 
why  the  Zulus  have  never  c 
symphony?  Is  it  a  matter  o 
of  temperature?  When  we 
think  of  it  very  little  of  the 
greatest  work  has  been  dc 
far  from  the  temperate  zon 
northern  hemisphere.  Glani 
equator  on  any  map  and 
little  the  countries  through 
has  passed  are  distinguis 
great  achievements  of  ai 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
ing  to  remember  that  in  tl 
climate  of  Egypt,  India,  l 
and  Assyria  the  human  race 
some  most  brilliant  att  i 
In  fact,  civilization  seemed 
in  warm  temperatures  am 
northward,  Compare  the  rr 
attainments  of  the  Aztecs  o: 
with  the  best  that  the  Nort 
dians  were  aide  to  produce. 


Despite  these  very  cc 
facts  that  great  things  may 
in  warm  climates,  our  Amei 
dents  often  make  the  fatal 
of  thinking  that  the  only  tir 
year  in  which  real  study 
done  is  the  winter  time.  If 
been  the  case  the  greates 
plishments  of  Demosthenes 
Pythagoras,  Ptolemy,  Dant 
and  Homer  would  have  bee 
sible.  Those  who  have  vi 
Mediterranean  countries  a 
velecl  at  the  remains  of  the 
civilization  everywhere 
never  question  whether 
flourish  in  warm  climates. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Clippin 


NORMAL  INSTI V 
FOR  SINGERS  i 
VOCAL  TEACH) 


JulyFirst  to  August! 


Send  for  circular 

Address  D.  A.  CLIPPING 
410  Kimball  Hall  CHIC) 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


'Av  U->.1'  A  *  •  >• 


THE  ETUDE 


Delightful 


’IRATION  OF  SUMMER. 

Lie  most  inspiring  time  of 
to  be  found  in  that  sea- 
tronomers  allow  to  us  as 
'rom  June  twenty-first  to 
j  twenty-second.  All  the 
roses  to  chrysanthemums 
i  paved  with  golden  days — 
ie  music  student  may  fill 
ess  profit — if  he  only 


the  best  way  to  make  the 
ly  is  to  determine  that 
■omplish  a  certain  amount 
|  a  certain  time.  Take  the 
|  is  and  map  out  a  chart, 
Jill  an  itinerary.  W  ith  a 
icher  the  whole  season 
a  charm  of  a  vacation 
1  id  the  first  two  weeks  at 
Masondale  or  Philipp- 
jgo  on  to  Mozart  Heights, 
[  or  Beethoven  Manor. 
|  ;nd  the  last  weeks  at 
I  k,  Liszt  Lawn  or  Selin- 
All  fancy,  you  say  ? 
but  don’t  forget  that  the 
s  fancy. 

2  SUMMER  STUDENTS 

t  fail. 

Lss  of  the  Summer  Study 
,  most  of  the  Summer 
[ nts  make  play  of  their 
work  is  the  best  kind 
'ause  the  heart  is  in  it. 
t  work  becomes  hard, 
it  ceases  to  join  natu- 
our  best  efforts.  The 
)  fail  as  Summer  stu- 
ose  who  try  to  do  too 
do  refuse  in  their  earn- 
1  ncl  joy  in  their  work. 


tximum  Effect  with 
linimum  Effort.” 

is  Development  of  the 
,  Theoretical  and 
lements  of  Music.” 

•  date  methods 

course  for  PIANO  TEACHERS. 

ted  number  of  pupils 
be  accepted. 

JAV  L.  BECKER 

1  *ay  Hall,  New  York  City 

uirer  *  wL;fear‘  ea,n,rf  IwomlnenM  » 
i  n"'„Writ«r  Compere, •.  A  large 
I  rPUplls  are  “»w  themaehes  sucaessfol 


Could  YOU  pass  the  Examination? 

Real  teachers  of  music  are  scarce.  We  have  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  thorough  and  yet  easy  course  of 
music  instruction  in  the  world.  Circulars  free. 
Let  us  prove  it. 

TALI  ESEN  MORCAN,  1947  B’way,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

...  AND.  .. 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

Offers  teaching  poult  ions,  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
School*.  Also  Church  uml  Concert  Kngagementsi 
CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of 
development— D'  Israeli. 

Music  Education 

Summer  Normals 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Principal 

Portland,  Oregon,  { J,,ne  24  $°u.y  26 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  {JulyA^u°st  24 

Announcements  on  Application 

Address:  MRS.  CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Secretary, 
Box  84  Teachers’  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 

CAN  BE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

Can  YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  “ad  "  will  NOT  inter¬ 
est  you.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  “off  hand  " 

arranging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FREE. 

If  not  then  CONVINCED  YOU'LL  SUCCEED, 
YOU  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  BY 
MAIL  SUCCESSFULLY,  PRACTICALLY. 

RAPIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  MILAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don't  write. 

WILCOX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 
C.  W.  Wilcox,  Director.  Box  E. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WEIGESTER 

Summer  School 

OF 

VOCAL  MUSIC 

AT  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  SESSION 


July  24  to  Sept.  4,  1  9  1  2 

Superior  training  at  moderate  rates. 

A  COMPLETE  ANDSYSTEM- 
ATIC  COURSE  FORSINGERS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Write  for  Bookie. 
ROBERT  0.  WEIGESTER 
^  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


I)R.  MASON 


K.  M.  BOWMAN 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

Erstwhile  pupil  of,  ami  many  years  ro-worker  with,  the  lute  Dr. 
Wm.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  .System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason’s),  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 


STUDY  MUSIC  THIS  SUMMER  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

58  WesE  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  PRE-EMINENT  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 

REGULAR  STAFF  OF  EMINENT  TEACHERS  WILL  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE 
DURING  THE  ENTIRE  SUMMER 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  for  TEACHERS  and  PROFESSIONALS 

Our  Instructors  Will  Teach  You  Just  What  You  Need  in  Your  Work 

Our  Teachers  Diplomas  Are  Recognized  Throughout  America 

14  ,?CAbreted  ucult>:  ;nc,uding:  Gustav  L.  Becker,  Clarence  De  Vaux  Royer.  Ralfe  Leech  Sterner 
itt^Mnf'  N*!  Harnette  Brower,  S.  Reid  Spencer.  Mabel  V.  Rivers,  Guglielmo  Luparini  LeonI 
etti,  Mme.  Natalie  Le  Vinget,  Bertha  Firgau,  T.  E.  King,  Helen  Wolverton  and  others. 


Terms,  including  tuition,  board,  practicing, 
teacher’s  certificate,  etc.,  on  application 
DORMITORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Concerts  Weekly  All  Summer 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


5ft  "7  Q  SIX  WEEKS  COURSE  forTeachers  and  Advanced  Students 

- - Including  Board  — - — - 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

Teachers  educated  in  Europe,  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic,  Two  Private  Lessons  oer  Week  Class 
Lessons  in  Normal  Methods,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony.  Certificates,  Programslcatalogue 

MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  230  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  °NF  ET5,E  5'JYB  °„F 

- -  FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director  - - 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

in,ended  only  for  s,uden,s  of  na,ural  abili,y  wi,h  an  “ 

catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary.  120  Claremont  Avenue.  New  York 


Dunning  System 

There  i<;  n  rpocAn  "e/iu  t  _ _ _ _ ! _ _  p  .1  •  .. 


OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 
~  - STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

niasters  oef  musi.-ea  U’e  Dumii;,fi  S>'ste'n  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 

seventv-two  in  sVx  nTomhs  Vfj?"  y  *  tea?her  tak,nf  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning  class  of 
^inancialh,  to  take the  niuJ; c  ,  ***  ?T°l^s  e''ery  Jay  that  it  pays,  Musically ,  Artistically ,  and 
Thni  f  k  ' 1  .  ke  Dul"" \'g  System,  for  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching 
Mason  Tohn  lnn'r'  3 J^etizky.  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePachmann  Gabrilowitsch  D?.' 
Mason,  Johanna  Gadsk,  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklet  address 

Sum  r.  RRu  ,4°.lJ!SE  ,>lJNN,NG’  '  '  West  36th  Street.  New  York  City 

Summer  Classes  held  July  1st  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  August  10th  in  Denver,  Colo. 


The  American  Institute 
of  Applied  Music 

JOHN  R.  CALVERT,  D.  D.,  President  (The  Metropolitan  College  of  Music) 

212  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City 
Special  Summer  Session,  June  24th  to  August  2d. 

Unusual  advantages  for  teachers. 

27th  Season  Begins  October  1st 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean. 


THE 

NEW 


VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

SPRING  TERM  BEGINS  MONDAY,  MARCH  25th. 
ENROLMENT  DAY  SATURDAY,  MARCH  23rd. 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  45  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


BURROWES  COURSE  OF  MUSIC  STUDY 

Kindergarten  and  Primary— Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction  HaPPy  pUPiL-satisfied  Parents-Prosperous  Teachers 

- - -  Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

IN  DETROIT  BEGINNING  JULY  8TH 


SUMMER  COURSE 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  O.e  Course,  u1TIT,n  ,«Tr-  mnAu-r-r, 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to  KAlHAKIlNL  BURROWES 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


■  D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or  ■ 


Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH 


451 


452 


THE  ETUDE 


EASTERN  SCHOOLS 


Study  This  Summer  — Take  ray 

Normal  Correspondence  Course 


In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Pdetronome,  Hand 
Culture,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Address,  JOHN  OKTH,  Sfcmert  Ha!!,  BOSTON 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 


Basso  and  Vocal  Instructor,  ' 


MR  THEODORE  SCHROEDER,  the  distinguished  American 
hold  a  special  summer  session  of  six  weeks  for  Singers  and  leathers,  from  July  Ut  to  August  15  h.  Weekly 
lectures  recitals  and  tounJ  table  discussious.  Special  inducements  to  out-of-town  students.  As  the 
-jmber’is  necessarily  limited,  kindly  communicate  at  once  with 

srs 


SCHROEDER  VOCAL  STUDIO  Boston,  Mass. 


BRENAU  COLLEGE- CONSERVATORY,  SUMMER  SESSION 


Summer  Session  begins  June  27th.  Equipment  the  moil  elegant  in  the  South.  Location 
among  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  a  famous  health  and  pleasure  resort.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  tired  teacher  or  student  to  re&,  and  for  the  ambitious  to  fi  / 

favorable  conditions.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in  Music,  Expression  and  Domestic  Science. 
Chautauqua  affords  splendid  entertainment.  Brenau  graduates  are  in  great  demand  as  teachers. 

Write  for  full  information  and  catalogue.  Address :  2 

BRENAU  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY,  Gainesville,  Ca.  Box  11 


A  Musical 


Education  at  a  Nominal  Cost 


r  If  vou  intend  to  follow  this  delightful,  well-paid  vocation,  you  need 
r  development  and  thorough  training.  Our  complete  equipment,  years  ■ 
experience  notable  faculty  and  reasonable  rates  combine  to  place  the 


w  experience,  nuiautt  lawt***?  * -  *  _B  ■  i  ^ 

Normal  Conservatory  of  Music  and  School  of  Fine  Irts 

.  _ mu l  fnvnrahlv  comoarinsr  with  the  best 


among  the  leading  conservatories  in  the  country,  and  favorably  comparing  with  the  best 
Europe.  Complete  courses  of  study  iu  Voice,  Piuuo.  Organ,  Violin  and  Orchestral 
Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Special  Course  for  Supervisors 
in  which  students  are  prepared  to  become  Musical  I  nstructors  in  public  schools.  1  hese 
deshab“s m"ns  are  easily  obtained  by  our  graduates.  For  circular  contain- 
ing-  detailed  information,  rates  ot  tuition,  etc.,  address 

I>1£.  JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Prlu.,  Pa.,  State  Normal,  or 
HAMLIN  E.  COGSWELL,  Mum.  M.,  Director, 

Box  A,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 


THE  COMBS  BROAD  ST.  CON¬ 
SERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

should  receive  your  careful  consideration.  T  ins 
is  a  school  where  the  Individual  receives  the  most 
careful  attention.  Oil  entrance  a  diagnosis  is 
made  of  vour  Individual  needs,  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  outlined  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
and  you  are  assigned  to  a  teacher  especially  adapted 
to  vour  requirements.  But  the  care  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  does  not  stop  here.  Dally  reports  are  made 
on  your  progress.  Dally  supervision  prevents  , 
mistakes  and  shows  you  how  to  work,  rromtne 
date  of  entrance  through  j  our  whole  life  you  have 
the  warm  personal  interest  of  the  entire  Faculty. 
Four  Pupils’  Recitals  a  week  irtve  you  ample 
opportunities  for  PubPc  Performance.  Lectures 
and  informal  talks  on  Mus.c,  Mind  Training,  Suc¬ 
cess  and  Health,  etc.,  add  to  your  culture.  Our 
Dormitories  afford  you  a  safe,  comfortable  ana 
happy  home  while  studying. 


only  Conservatory  except  one  In  the  U.  S.  that  has 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which  is  conclusive 
proof  of  its  standing  in  the  musical  educational 
world;  the  various  departments  are  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of 


TEACHERS  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 


viz;  Gilbert  Itavnolds  Combs.  Plano  ;  Henry 
Sell  rad  leek.  Violin;  llujjli  A.  Clarke.  Mum.  Doe., 

Theory;  they  are  assisted  by  70  artist  teachers— 
graduates  of  the  Conservatory — trained  in  the 
same  methods  of  instruction. 


ONE  OF  MANY  THOUSAND 
LETTERS 


YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 


Because  we  give  you  a  sale,  sound,  sure  founda¬ 
tion.  We  will  develop  your  latent  qualities  be¬ 
cause  we  will  study  >  ou.  Modern  and  Scientific 
Methods  of  Instruction  oil  sound  Psychological 
principles  insure  to  yon  economy  of  time,  money 
and  labor. 


which  voices  the  verdict  of  our  student,  body  : 

Miss  Carrie  Clift  of  Coalport,  Pa.,  writes; 
“  *  *  *  i  consider  that  I  have  made  most  wonderful 
progress  during  my  stay  with  you.  1  found  the 
( iombs  Method  did  more  for  me  technically  than 
all  my  work  of  previous  years.  My  tone,  interpre¬ 
tation  and  concentration  have  also  kept  pace  witli 
my  technic.  *  *  *  My  life  in  the  dormitories  has 
been  very  delightful.  *  *  * 


THE  COMBS  BROAD  ST.  CON¬ 
SERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


is  In  its  28th  year.  Is  chartered  by  the  Plate  uf 
Pennsylvania  with  power  to  confer  Degrees,  has 
facilities  tor  the  accommodation  of  2»00  day  anil 
dormitory  pupils,  is  the  only  Conservatory  in 
Philadelphia  having 


dormitories  for  YOUNC 

WOMEN 

Reciprocal  relations  established  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  <>f  Pennsylvania  afford  pupils  special  advan¬ 
tages  for  literary  study  without  extra  charge.  1  he 


OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRAT¬ 
ED  65-PAGE  YEAR  BOOK 

mailed  for  the  asking,  gives  in  addition  to  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  every  phase  of  conservatory 
work,  a  comparison  of  Teaching  Methods,  infor¬ 
mation  every  music  student  should  have;  tells  in 
detail  How  We  Teach,  How  You  Have  the  Benefit 
of  the  Instruction  of  the  Entire  Faculty  While 
Paying  for  the  Services  of  but  One.  and  contains 
Biographical  Sketches  of  our  Teachers  and  Item¬ 
ized  Statement  of  cost  of  tuition  and  board.  If 
interested  in  the  Dormitories  also,  ask  to  have  our 


DORMITORY  CATALOC 

ft  tellsof  the  desirable  location,  modern  equipment, 
your  systematic  daily  work,  the  social  life,  the 
personal  care. 


ADDRESS 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  DIRECTOR 


Where  Will  You  Study  Next  Winter? 


COMBS  BROAD  STREET  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


1327-29-31  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THEO.  VAN  YOMX 

TENOR 


Will  teach  this  summer  at  his  New  York  Studios,  434  Fifth  Avenue 
Telephone  Murray  Hill  3701  Voice  trials  by  appointment 


LOUIS  G.  HEINZE,  Director  of  the 
HEINZE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


1714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Piano  students  and  teachers  should  noi  fail 
to  lake  up  the  Special  Summer  Course.  Valua¬ 
ble  points  and  helps  for  successful  piano  teaching, 
increasing  number  of  pupils,  etc.  .  . 

Write  for  terms  and  additional  information 


MADAME  ARMOND 

One  of  tin-  greatest  singers  tui«l  Eminent  teacher  of  Artists. 

Kesidenee:  "Tlie  Orleans,"  IIIO  West  SOth  St.,  New  York 

Highest  Artistic  Instruction  Opera,  Concert,  Oratorio.  From 
tin-  Beginning  of  I  usury  tssellly  Correct  Voice  Placement  uuj  phe.- 
nomnuith)  successful  systematic  Technical  Training  to  Repertoire, 
Coaching  of  Operatic  Part*,  classic  and  modem  Songs  iu  Perfect 
Italian.  I’rencli.  German  and  Rliglifdi  with  fall  Stage-Finish  for 
l/elrut.  Ambitious  and  serious  students  striving  tor  the  highest 
Artistic  development  villi  positively  attain  it  under  Madame  Al¬ 
mond's  guidance,  usher  rare  ability  to  rapidly  impart  the  knowl¬ 
edge  “  How  to  Sing"  produces  most  wonderful,  convincing  results. 
No  Advance  Terms  Payments  per  lesson.  Evident  progress  each 
lesson.  Voice  trial  free-.  Circular  on  request.  Summer  session 
lor  teachers  and  professional  singers. 


WRSCHTSON 


Summer  School  of  Singing 


Shakespeare’s  Method  of  Breathing.  Voice  Training. 
Oratorio.  Opera  and  the  Classic  Song  Literature.  Opens 
Julv  1st,  closes  September  30th.  Canoeing.  Fishing 
Bathing  Golf.  Mountain  Climbing.  Address  until 
July  1st  Sydney  Lloyd  Wrightson,  1220-F  Street,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  After  then 


tugtuu,  -S —  .  s-r  - 

SHAWNEE-ON -DELAW ARE,  Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  HAVEN  SCHOOL  Of  MUSIC 


remains  open  during  the  summer  New  Haven 
is  noted  as  a  seaside  resort.  This  school,  there¬ 
fore  offers  exceptional  inducements  to  music 
teachers  and  pupils  desiring  to  combine  musical 
study  with  a  summer’s  outing.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  63  Dwight  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Of  Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 
DAYTON,  VA. 

Oilers  a  broad  variety  of  musical  courses,  including 
Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  other  stringed  instruments 
Band  and  Orchestra,  witli  weekly  concerts,  Pipe 
Organ,  Piano  Tuning,  Voice  Culture,  Elocution  and 
Physical  Culture,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Rates.  $200  to 
$275  per  year.  No  Extras.  37th  year  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  ISth.  Students  from  20  states.  Box  110. 


This  institution  offers  superior  advantages 
to  teachers  and  advanced  students  m  a  SUM¬ 
MER  COURSE  beginning  JUNE  10th. 
For  full  particulars  address, 

J.  O.  STAKELY,  Secretary 
Peachtree  and  Broad  Sts.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


To  TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS 


Mr.  Dudley  Buck 


announces  a  summer  vocal  course 
commencing  June  1st,  with  special 
rates  for  teachers  and  students  who 
can  only  avail  themselves  of  their 
vacation  time  for  study. 


Carnegie  Hall  New  York  City 


Last  Summer  I  met  a 
who  had  planned  out 
work  in  a  most  exlrava 
She  asked  me  what  I  tl 
plan.  I  was  not  to  lie 
and  felt  that  I  could  ac 
scientiously.  I  told  lie 
half  and  then  take  out 
of  her  elaborate  techni 
!  were  to  tell  you  of  ; 
that  this  young  lady  p 
in.  three  months  you 
heartily. 


Finally  1  asked  her 
posed  to  do  so  much, 
was  that  she  was  c 
economy  to  do  a  grea 
least  possible  expense, 
make  it  clear  to  her  th; 
ter  to  do  a  little  than  ’ 
tire  Summer  trying  t 
more  than  the  averagi 
the  first  two  years  at  a 


PLAN  AHEJ 

The  teachers  who  b 
mer  are  usually  splen 
women  filled  with  thf 
lional  zeal.  "1  he  indif 
never  teaches  in  Sur 
teachers  have  found 
season  so  desirable  tr 
their  rates  in  order  ti 
ing  overrun  with  pup 
the  best  plan  is  to  arr 
teacher  a  week  or  so 
that  some  special  cour 
cided  upon.  Often  th 
find  it  desirable  to  ma 
of  some  one  conipi 
Schumann,  Beethove 
Four  Summers  spent 
would  revolutionize 
work.  This  is  a  par 
plan  for  young  teacl 
wondering  how  they 


Granberry  Pian 


GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBi 

SUMMER  TRAINING  < 
TEACHERS - FAELTI 


CARNEGIE  ID 


COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDER 

The  Oldest,  practical  and  must  Scientific  method  ut  instructing  children  in  iuu  ^  ^ 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  <  _  — . 

NORMAL  COURSE  BY  COttRESPONtl 

Summer  School  at  Bridgeport  opens  July  17,  Spec 

I . .  ,,.n  ■  i  it,*  It  IS  IIIC  one 


Summer  scnooi  ai  Driugcpun  *  *  - — .  t  is  the  one 

Teachers  all  over  cl  w.rl.l  are  taking  this  course  uu.l  are  inaklug  u  great  success  P'lSSt,  Park-  6' 
ing  results.  Write  for  particulars* 
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ics  by  taking  mure  ad- 

1  ils. 

cr'  should  take  a  pupil  at 
.ulvancenicnt  approaching 
f  the  teacher.  Neverthe- 
j  teachers  actually  do  take 
are  very  near  their  own 
isical  ability.  The  more 
[  knows,  and  the  more  she 
larger  her  field  of  activ- 
Too  few  teachers  rec- 
[  They  expect  business 
!  hem  when  they  really  do 
He  business.  Many  a 
!  raised  her  income  in  the 
making  herself  more 
dig  the  previous  Summer. 

[I - 

MUSICAL  HAND. 


— 

:  JTHY  M.  LATCH  KM. 


question  that  an  ambitious 
!ly  asks  of  me  when  she 
1  for  piano  'essons  is  this: 
Id  a  musical  hand?  What 
j  about  it?  Are  her  finrers 
f  ”  And  I  always  feel  like 
!  this  wise  :  “O  foolish  one  ! 
,  >c  musical  whether  it  is  long 
I  ad  or  narrow,  fat  or  thin, 
i  s  little  whether  the  lingers 
slender  or  short  and  stubby. 
’  nd  is  one  which  will  con- 
vork  which  a  hard-working, 
■  ve  musical  mind  demands 

ihs  been  played  by  all  kinds 
ibinstein’s  bands  were  large 
fleshy,  while  von  Billow’s 
iy  small.  Joseflfy’s  fingers 
uit  the  hands  were  wide, 

I  Dc  Pachmann  have  small 
t  are  giants  in  the  world  of 

•>  experience  has  convinc  d 
there  is  a  musical  taste  and 
o  learn  to  play,  there  is  a 
n  do  the  work.  The  cliar- 
a  person  arc  reflected  in 
ve  yon  never  seen  the  lazy 
liferent  hand,  the  impatient 
-tempered  hand?  Yet  any 
hands  might  have  been  a 
bad  tlic  music  in  its  owner 
irface. 


i  of  Pennsylvania 
nmer  School 

1ST  TO  AUGUST  10TH 

bourses  in  Music,  including 
^  strict  counterpoint,  will 
Professor  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

■  hi  Public  School  M  usic 
-d  by  Mr.  Enoch  Pea  rson, 
Music  of  the  Philadelphia 
)ls,  as  follows: 

^Method  and  Supervision, 
ng  and  Normal  Work. 

W  and  information  address 

Um’  Director  of  th*i  Summer 
5,  College  Hall,  University 
vania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sight  Playing'  for  Pianists 

If  you  arc  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and  have  difficulty 
in  playing  NEW  MUSIC  at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for 
Booklet  giving  full  particulars  of  our  complete  Cor 
respondence  Course. 

A  professor  of  Music,  in  one  of  the  largest  Colleges 
in  the  United  States,  to  whom  reference  is  permitte  1, 
says  : 

Your  Course  is  worth  the  price  to  me  every 
in  the  amount  of  time  it  saves  me  alone.” 
The  SUMMER  COURSE  will  be  given  at  Teach- 
rs  CoMegc,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Jeanne  Marie  Mattoon  will  give 
r  a  special  Summer  Course  of  six  weeks 
n  the  LESCHETIZKY  METHOD. 
dp  Miss  Mattoon’s  eminence  as  a  teacher 
LA'.  is  shown  in  the  following  letter: 

4^’k.  1  declare  herewith  that  Miss  Jeanne 

PjjU is*  Marie  Mattoon  after  several  year's  c.\- 

THSjjl perience  as  private  teacher,  acted  for 
1  three  years  with  brilliant  success  as  first 
assistant  in  the  Bree  Piano  School 
(Vienna,  Austria),  which  is  under  my 
patronage. 

PROFESSOR  THEODOR  LESCHETIZKY 

Wien,  May  19,  1909. 
ADDRESS 

NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 
9208  Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York  City 


m 


-  College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

l  nexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degreeof  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  of  Music 

_  DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
K.  H.  CHANDLER  Prest. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  school  for  supervisors  of  music. 
Voice  culture,  sight-reading,  car-training,  har¬ 
mony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold 
important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal 
schools. 

POTSDAM.  N.  Y. 


IIANO  CULTURE 
PIANO  TECHNIQUE 
OTHER  SUBJECTS 


-HOME  STUDY — 

IIARMONY 
<’Ot  \TERPOI  NT 
COAT  POSITION 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  ased  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

Eight  year*'  work. 

E.  Fo  MSRKS,  230  W.  75fh  SI.,  New  York 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

by  MAIL'  nder  the  personal 
J  instruction  of  Dr. 

Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter¬ 
national  anthem  competition,  1  !>1  ] . 

A  simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers'  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER.  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SL,  Buffalo,  N.V. 


Peabody 
Conservatory 


of  Music 


Of  Baltimore,  Mt.  Vprnon  Place 

HAROLD  RANDOI.PH,  Director 

Erdowed,  the  ( 'nnservatory  offer;  cvny 
advantage  for  musical  culture 

Summer  Session 

July  2d  to  Aug.  13th 

Piano,  Organ,  Composition,  Harmony, 
Singing,  Solfeggio,  Public  School  Courses 
Etc. 

SINGLE  STUDY,  $10  to  $30 

Circulars  Mailed. 

Arrangement  for  Classes  Now  Being. Made 
Practical  Pianos  and  Organs  Available 


EASTERN  SCHOOLS 


Shepard  Summer  School 

Special  Normal  !  50  Lessons— Class  and 


r$i*  Private 

I  mno  Course  (  July  2-29.  Write  for  details. 

Also 

Individual  Courses  in  all  Branches 


Also 


Correspondence  Courses.  Bit! 


SHEPARD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

I  he  Summer  School  opens  in  Brookline  ( Boston ),  Mass  ,  J  U Li  FIRST 


TT  IS  fifteen  years  since  the  ELETCHER  METHOD  SUMMER 
-1-  SCHOOL  was  first  organized  in  Boston,  and  in  spile  of  t lie  growing 
number  of  other  Summer  Schools,  the  coming  season  bids  fair  to  he  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  E/etcher  Method  School.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this:  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  Ft. ETCHER  Mt  SIC  METH¬ 
OD  is  creating  a  demand  possible  only  for  Fletcher  Method  Teachers  to 
fill.  The  only  credentials  they  need  are  that  they  are  graduates  of  the 
FLJ.Tt HER  Ml  'SIC  METHOD.  Applications  should  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  by  those  desiring  to  enter  the  Summer  School  Class  as  there  is  a 
limitation  to  the  number  that  can  be  received. 


Apply  to  EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass.  or  P.  O.  Box  1336,  Boston 


THE  "TEK” 

Beautifies  the  Touch 
Strengthens  Fingers 
Makes  Velocity  Easy 
Improves  the  Memory 

YOU  NEED  IT 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  CO. 

42  West  76th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Summer  School,  1912  Information  to 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

Also  for  catalog  of  Virgil  Publications,  bright  and  attractive  for  grades  I,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


The  Piano  Pedals 


How,  When  and  Where  to  Use  Them 
By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Price,  $1.25  Net 


so 
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CARUTHERS  SCHOOL  OF  PIANO 


JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS,  Director 


Announces  a  Summer  Training  Course  for  Piano  Teachers 


Technic  and  Ear  Training  Classes  in  Harmony  given  by  ELIZABETH  WALDO  McCREA 
Lectures  given  by  JULIA  LOIS  CARUTHERS 

EVERY  STUDENT  RECEIVING  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 
Miss  Caruthers  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  work  “Piano  Technic 
for  Children’’  and  her  methods  have  wide  recognition  and  acceptance.  This 
course  meets  the  needs  of  teachers  seeking  a  system  capable  of  bringing  to  the 
highest  development  the  inherent  ability  of  the  child. 


July  1st  to  July  26th,  1912 


Send  for  circular  outlining  course  of  study. 

724  Fine  Arts  Building,  ------ 


Chicago 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


Founded  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  ARTISTRY 

Piano.  GEORGIA  KOBER,  President;  MAURICE  ROSENFELD;  Organ  and  Theory,  WALTER 
KELLER.  Director;  Vocal.  WM.  A.  WILLETT;  Violin,  BERNHARD  USTEMANN;  and  others 
SUMMER  TERM  BEGINS  JUNE  24,  1912 

For  catalogue  address  L.  F.  GETCHELL,  Business  Manager,  ::  Room  71  I,  410  South  Michigan  Avenue 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
Theory. 


MARY  C. 

Art  of  Singing. 


DES  MOINES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
K.  P.  Block  :  :  :  :  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


I CWKJ  A  leading  musical 

W  O  INSTITUTION  :  :  :  : 

MIDWESTERN  £TuNs?£ 


DANIEL  BONUS,  President 

Superior  faculty  of  instructors  in  all  departments.  Pupils 
may  enter  at  any  time.  Write  for  catalog. 
263-276  K.  P.  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


MICHIGAN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Washington  Ave.  &  Park  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


FREDERIC  L.  ABEL,  Director 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS,  INCLUDING  SPECIAL 
COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC— BEGINNING  JUNE  17  TO  JULY  27 


WRITE  FOR  SUMMER  CATALOG,  K 


FOREST  PARK! 


E.  R.  KROEGER 
F*  1  A  N  O  . 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Stockhoff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter,  Voice.  52nd  year. 
College,  College  Preparatory  and  College  of  Music. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  OPENS  JUNE  1st. 
Annual  Session,  September  18.  Gym.,  Expression 
Apply  promptly. 

ANNA  S.  CAIRNS, 

President,  St.  Louis. 


UNIVERSITY 


80SSETTE R  C. 


Compowltlon  ami  Theory 
Min 


ii -dual  Lectures 


MRS.  FANNIE  L.  G. 


Plano 

Special  Work  for  Teachers 
SI  mile:  712 1  Fine  Arts  lildy., 
Chicago,  III. 


N.  «J.  COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 


The  moat  Nov  el,  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Lecture-recitals  upon 
the  American  Platform. 


Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges,  Lyceums 

and  Societies. 

The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “  Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell,”  Mr.  Corey|s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer's  own  endorsement,  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

For  information,  address 

38  WOODWARD  TERRACE,  Detroit.  Mich. 


“A  school  of  long  standing  and  high  traditions.  Especial  pride  is  taken 
in  it,  and  unusual  determination  is  shown  in  assuring  its  stability  ” 


Dana’s  Musical  Institute 


WARREN,  OHIO 


Forty-fourth  year.  Six  departments.  Music  taught  in 
all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  All  in¬ 
struction  individual.  Separate  buildings  for  practice  and 
residence.  Buildings  new  and  modern  in  equipment. 
Located  in  a  beautiful  city.  Pure  medicinal  water  from 
our  own  artesian  well.  Healthful  location.  Incorporated. 
Confers  degrees.  Fine  modern  dormitories  for  the  patrons. 


Send  for  64-page  catalog,  the  Blue  Book  and  the  Illustrated  Historical  Sketch 
WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President 


“If  educational  values  are  considered:  if  opportunity  for  study  and  practice  are  factors: 
if  the  very  best  in  student  life  forms  the  environment:  then  Dana’s  Musical  Institute 
at  Warren,  Ohio,  rises  head  and  shoulders  above  the  musical  institutions  of  this  country  ’’ 


The  Jennette  Loudon  School  of  Music 


M.  JENNKTTE  LOUDON,  Dirsctok 

Summer  Session  for  Teachers — Piano,  Voice 

JUNE  34— JULY  37 

A  course  in  Rhythmical  Dancing  by  GERTRUDE 
TERRY,  pupil  ol  Mary  Wood  Himnun,  Chicago 

Send  for  Leaflet. 

629  Fine  Arts  Building,  :  :  :  :  :  Chicago 


Fannie  Fox  Cooper 


Summer  Normal  Session 


for  Teachers  of  Piano 
July  1 — July  26  Send  for  circular 


429  Fine  Arts  Building 


CHICAGO 


iRafael  Natma 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher  recognized  by  the 
American  and  European  press  as  one  of  the  great 
ianists  of  the  day  will  conduct  a  special  SUM¬ 
MER  TERM  in  COLORADO.  Normal  Course  for 
Teachers  and  Repertoire  Building.  Instruction  can 
be  continued  after  this  term  through  his  Mail 
Courses  and  Written  Lessons.  Free  Lesson  and  in¬ 
formation  from  A.  S.  of  V.,  106  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


i 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS 

Organize 

YOUR  SUMMER  CLASS 

Under  the 

INTER-STATE  SYSTEM 

Encourages  pupils  to  study  through  the  whole  year 
E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.,  Mailers  Bld’g,  Chicago 


Annual  Summer  School  of  Music 


CONDUCTED  BY 

ISABEL  HUTCHESON  and  PEARL  CUTHBERTSON 

Five  weeks’  Normal  Course.  Piano,  Theory, 
Voice,  Violin  and  Musical  Kindergarten,  begin¬ 
ning  June  3rd. 

Bush  Temple  Conservatory,  Dallas,  Texas 


MRS.  JESSIE  L.GAYN0R 


AND 


MRS.  EBEN  WHITE  SLOAN 


announce  a  Summer  Normal  School 

for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 


Gaynor  System 


of  Elementary  Music  Study. 

Classes  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  3612 
Wabash  Ave.,  from  May  23rd  to  June 
6th,  inclusive;  and  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  at 
Lincoln  Centre,  Cori  Langley  and  Oak- 
wood  Blvd.,  from  June  22nd  to  July 
6lh,  inclusive.  Model  Classes  of  small 
children  will  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  work. 


For  further  particulars  and  terms  address 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor  3  KanSclt?UMoSt' 

or 

Mrs.  Eben  White  Sloan  *2”Jg$.ST 


STUDY  WHERE  YOU 
CAN  MAKE  MONEY 


from  your  musical  or  dramatic  education. 
Graduates  of  the 


HINSHAW  CONSERVATORY 


are  placed  in  good  positions  in  Concert,  Ly¬ 
ceum  and  the  Theatrical  Field,  or  as  instruc¬ 
tors.  All  branches  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art  taught  systematically. 

Catalog  free.  Summer  term  begins 
June  24th.  Address 


A.  J.  HINSHAW,  Manager 

KIMBALL  HALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL: 


University  School  ol  Music 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Director 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan,  Artist  teachers  of 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  300  voices,  Orchestra  ol  50 
players,  Concerts  by  World  s  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
days,  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 

SUMMER  SESSION  Charlcn  A.  Sink, 

Eight  Weeks  •-ecretary 


HOW  WILLINGNESS 
CENTRATION  LE 
MUSICAL  PROG 


BY  AMBROSE  FRANKLIJ 


Two  ingredients  are  need 
ing  of  a  musician.  He  nuts 
learn,  and  he  must  be  able 
his  mind  on  the  things  he 
Willingness  to  learn  is  or 
of  gifts.  All  are  whiling  t 
point,  but  there  comes  a  tir 
large  number  of  students  1 


that  they  “know  it  all,”  ai 


planations  are  unnecessary 
rarely  “amount  to  anyth ii 
ways  the  ones  who  are  will 
the  explanation — even  if 
which  they  arc  already  fail 
beyond  the  elementary  stag 
itive  benefit  to  have  a  tl 
twice,  as  it  serves  to  impia: 
in  our  minds,  which  are 
too  readily,  and  disastrous! 

Willingness  to  learn  it 
tiling.  It  implies  willingni 
It  is  of  little  use  to  grasp  ; 
mind  without  having  it  ii 
also.  Of  what  use  is  a  1 
ticc  is  neglected  in  the  d;n 
Remember  the  old  story  ab( 
A  friend  of  his  once  ren 
supposed  von  Billow  had 
further  practice.  “If  I  mi: 
day,”  said  von  Billow,  “I 
miss  three  days,  the  public 

Con  centration  is  even  n 
willingness  to  learn.  It  i 
next  stage  of  development 
willingness.  Ag  soon  as  a 
a  thing  badly  enough,  he  c 
his  energies  on  getting  it. 
pils,  hut  many  teachers  catu 
their  minds  on  one  thing, 
instance,  get  their  lesson,  lo 
hunt  np  the  composer’s  hist 
familiar  to  them,  but  few 
down  to  work,  concentratii 
upon  the  task  of  learning 
learning  it  thoroughly.  Of  1 
tice  for  a  while,  and  then 
something  more  pleasing 
Franz  Schubert  died  when 
thirty  years  of  age,  yet  he  k 
behind  him  than  scores  of  c 
lived  twice  as  long.  Much 
is  of  incomparable  beauty, 
do  it?  He  concentrated  all 
his  energies,  all  his  knowle 
and  all  his  thought  upon  he 
press  his  musical  ideas. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.Crosb 


will  conduct 

Two  Special  Summe 

July  17-30 ,  in  Oak 
Aug •  1-14,  in  Chit 

For  Teachers  of  Plano  in  the  stud 
lustration  and  interpretation  of  ' 
pieces,  duets,  duos,  quartets,  etc.  . 
been  gathering  this  material  from  wo 
for  many  years,  has  tested  it  in  her 
of  teaching  and  classified  and  pracJ 
cally  and  practically  in  a  series  of 
the  very  first  work  at  the  piano  oi 
material.  No  work  is  required,  jus 
questions.  Both  courses  are  the  sai 
Write  for  further  parlleu 

Crosby  Adams,  Oak  Pa 


the  etude 


bools 


TO  MAKE  THE  PRACTICE 
HOUR  COUNT. 

SY  SAMIRA  EUNICE  SMITH. 

not  the  length  of  the  practice 
:  t  the  work  done  that  counts.  To 
in  hour  or  more  a  day  from  very 
ildren  is  rarely  advisable.  When 
not  work  enough  to  fill  in  the 
hour  becomes  drudgery  and  then 
i  est  is  gone. 

the  first  season  don’t  say  any- 
)Ut  an  hour  for  practice;  if  the 
under  ten  years,  don’t  insist  on 
in  fifteen  minutes  a  day  during 
term.  Say  little  about  practice, 

.  the  work  so  interesting  it  talks 
.  The  pupil  will  practice  if  you 
;  1  want  to.  The  right  desire  cre- 
nterest  and  a  personal  pride  in 
which  no  amount  of  driving  can 
Before  long  he  himself  will  in- 
i  time  to  twenty,  then  thirty  min- 
!  probably  longer.  This  is  true 
Ly  pupils,  and  they  are  not  prodi- 
.r ;  they  are  not  asked  at  every 
iow  nluch  have  you  practiced?” 
re  is  given  if  they  have  not 
to  a  rule. 

little  while  I  casually  ask,  “Have 
;  ased  your  practice  hour,  or  are 
I?  as  before?”  One  answers,  “I 
j  minutes  before  school,  ten  min- 
:  i  I  come  home  and  again  in  the 
■  another,  “I  do  mine  all  at 
|  'other,  “I  take  twenty  minutes 
1 100I  and  twenty  minutes  when  I 
|  ie.”  I  say  to  all,  “That  is  all 
I'd  add,  if  it  is  needed,  “You 
|  be  able  to  increase  your  prac- 
j  ’  just  a  hint  that  I  expect  more, 

!  mmand  that  it  must  be  done, 
of  the  brightest  of  my  younger 
once  said  prior  to  a  vacation, 
acation  you  will  be  able  to  prac- 
our  a  day,  will  you  not?”  She 
j  s,  I  think  so,”  and  added,  “I 
; 1  practice  longer  than  half  an 
■j  iy  now.” 

never  been  told  that  she  must 
ir  any  stated  time, 
uldren  first  commence  to  study, 

1  how  interesting  the  work  is 
about  the  drudgery,  and  half 
is  won.  When  the  hard  places 
children  complain,  I  usually  say 
*  you  do  in  day  school,  leave  out 
that  are  hard  and  those  you  do 
i  Just  make  it  clear  that  though 
I  hard  to  do  now,  mastering  it 
[|  pupil  just  so  far  ahead. 


The  Art  of  Teaching 

PIANO,  VIOLIN, 
THEORY 


Special  Courses  for  Pro¬ 
gressive  Teachers 
First  Term,  begins  June  10 

- — (HAS.  D.  HAHN,  Director, 

T  i-Ipzig,  Germany,  and  New  York  City. 

<  ,,  ™  information  address 

,1  !  M-HOOL.  3315  liny.  Avenue,  Pallas,  Texas. 


!  St.  John  Westervelt 

a eher  of  Voice 

>repared  for  teaching  and  choir 
f  icert  and  opera. 

'  mn‘‘p  Term,  Ju„c  344),  to  JuIy  87th 

0.  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  KHOEGEH  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

E.  It.  KKOEGER,  Director 

Musical  Art  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Summer  School  Especially  for  Teachers 

June  1  to  Aug.  1.  Send  for  circular 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON  High-grade  school  for 
COLLEGE  OF  .  serious  students  of 

music  ....  music 

David  Schcetz  Craig  HIUsJIV/ 

Director 

BROADWAY  &  PINE 


with  a  faculty  of  force¬ 
ful  teachers. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

A  University  Professional  School,  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  either  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  as  an  element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago  s  most  attractive  suburb. 

I.  Course  in  Applied  Music,  leading  to 

the  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Music. 

II.  Course  in  Theory  and  History  of 

Music,  leading  to  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Music. 

III.  Post  Graduate  Course. 

IV.  Literary-Musical  Course. 

V.  Course  in  Public  School  Music 

Methods. 

VI.  Normal  Course  in  Piano  Methods. 

Courses  I  II  and  V  include  literary  studies  in  the  College 
°*  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy  without  extra  expense. 

A  thorough  Preparatory  Department  is  maintained. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  advantages  supe- 
nor.  Send  for  detailed  descriptions  of  courses  and  book 
of  Evanston  views. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean,  Evanston,  III. 


-DAHM-PETERSEN- 


BARITONE 

Voice  Culture  and  Artistic  Singing 

SUMMER  COURSES  IN 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  428  Peachtree  St.  and 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  1649  So.  12th  St. 

Edvard  Gkirg  wrote:  “What  Me  given  is  true  music.” — The 
ouly  teacher  in  above  cities  of  European  reputatiou. 

For  particulars  address,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Blank  Program  Forms 


rPHESE  forms  contain  four  pages— size, 
.  5  A  x  6'A  inches.  On  the  first  page 

is  printed 


Or 


CONCERT 

GIVEN  BY 

RECITAL 

BY  THE  PUPILS  OF 


The  paper  is  of  the  very  best  and  the  out¬ 
side  cover  is  tasty  and  ornamental  and 
printed  in  two  colors.  The  inside  two 
pages  are  left  for  the  program  to  be  either 
printed  or  written.  A  small  announce¬ 
ment  of  The  Etude  on  the  fourth  page 
makes  the  price  but  75c  per  hundred. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  do  the  printing 
of  the  program  itself.  We  shall  be  very 
much  pleased  to  send  samples. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St,.  Philadelphia 


WESTERN  SCHOOLS 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC,  established  issr 

Miss  Clara  Baur,  Directress. 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

All  Departments  Open  During  The  Summer 
Elocution-MUSIC  -  Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 


tm 


Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 


- U11U  wuumici  v-iicuiar  nuaress 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


LESCHETIZKY  INTERPRETATION  AND  TECHNIC 

Special  Summer  Courses  for  Teachers  and  Performers 

Mr.  William  Erhart  Snyder,  Principal  Teachers’  Training  Department.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  personal  pupil  of  Leschetizky. 
The  keynotes  of  this  course  in  normal  training  are  VITALIZAT10N— CONCENTRATION— FREEDOM 

Six  Weeks,  Two-hour  daily  class  lessons  each  day  in  Musical  Pedagogy  and  The  Theory  and 

.  ,0  Practice  of  Teaching  Puno  Playing.  Also  private  lessons  in  Technic,  Interpretation 

June  10  to  or  Pipe  Organ,  Singing,  Theoretic  Branches,  by  large  and  remarkably  efficient  faculty 
Title  1Q19  BoYding  faci,lities  excellent  and  very  reasonable.  Location,  buildings,  campus  and 
uuiy  cool  grove  make  conditions  ideal. 

MILLIKIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  H.  H.  Kaeuper,  Director 

The  James  MiUikin  University  Decatur,  Illinois 


MUSIC 


AND 


DRAWING 


SPECIAL  ONE-YEAR  COURSE 

Thoroughly  equips  young  men  and.  women 
to  teach  these  subjects  in  Public  Schools. 

THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

has  been  gradupting  teachers  and  placing  them  In 
well-paying  positions  for  the  past.  22  years.  It  is 
the  only  school  offering  a  thorough  one  year  course 
Unexcelled  equipment — Strong  faculty.  Sohool  beauti¬ 
fully  located.  Gymnasium.  Catalogue  and  further 
information  on  request. 

The  SECRETARY,  8029  W.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Detroit 
Conservatory 
of  Music 

Finest  Conservatory  in 
the  West. 

Frauds  L  York,  M.A., 
Director 

8  pedal 

Slimmer  School  Course 
in  Public  School  Music 
for  grade  teachers,  four 
weeks,  June  24th  to  July 
27th,  1912.  Regular  five 
weeks  Summer  school  in 
all  branches,  Juue  14th 
to  July  27th. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet.  Address 

Secretary  JAMES  H.  BELL,  530  Woodward  Ave. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


WIU,'.!.A.b  CHARLES  M.  HO  I.T,  Director  Departure,!  tor  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art 

THE  EXI  El 1 10.NA I,  HU  1,1  TIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COIIPRKIIKNSIVK  COURSES  IIAKE  THE 

42-44 

Eighth  SI.,  S. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


Minneapolis, 

Minn, 


THE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OE  THE  NORTHWEST 
SUMMER  SESSION  OE  SIX  WEEKS  OPENS  JUNE  10th,  1812 

Courses  in  nil  branches  or  .'I Oslo,  Oratory  aurt  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elementary  to  PoHtiJmdualc,  equal  in  standard  to  similar 
ooursos  given  in  European  Schools  and  Conservatories  or  lirst  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty -four.  F.aeli  department  under  Musters  of 
wide  reputation.  Recital  Hall  seating  500.  Two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  Sohool 
open  all  the  year.  Puprls  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  E. 


Marx  E.  Oberndorfer 


PIANIST 

Accompanist 


Coach 


ENCORE  SONGS 

We  should  be  pleased  to  send  the  entire  list  or  a 
part  of  it  “  On  Sale  ”  to  any  of  our  interested  patrons. 

(II.  High  ;  31.  .’Medium;!,.  Low.) 

What  the  Daisies  Saw . II  Lvayeraft  $0.85 

By  the  Zuyder  Zee . 31  Guttocbalk  .25 

Grandmother  Brown . . . <N  «*  tgo 

Widow  Malone . . . 31  “  .50 

Of  Course  She  Didn’t . .  ’  ] 31  Truer  .25 

April  Fooling  . .  1 31  Robinson  .40 

I  31  et  a  Little  Elfnian . . 31  “  .25 

Boston  t  ats . .  31  Newcomb  .40 

Kitty  of  Coleraine . 31  “  .50 

Dainty  Little  Love . . II,  31  or  I,  “  .40 

Celeste . .  . II  or  L  «  .r»tl 

Here  and  There . 3|  n  .50 

I  Know  n  Little  Girl .  . .  31  Steele  .40 

Little  Boy  Blue . II  Bratton  .50 

There,  Little  Girl  Don't  Cry .  31  Norris  .50 

I  Doubt  It . l|  Hull  .80 

The  Bow-Legged  Boy  . ...31  Troycr  -110 

The  Foolish  Little  Maiden .  JJ  “  .40 

Three  Lucky  Lovers . . . . . .  L  Sudds  ..50 

Elizabeth's  Reply . 31  Shaw  .80 

Talking  in  3ly  Sleep . . II  Gate*  .80 

Near  t  he  Well  . M  Quinlan  .25 

Over  the  Hills  to  3Iary .  31  “  .25 

The  Sand  31  a n . .’ . !  31  Lienranee  .50 

Come  Where  4 ho  Blue  Bells  Bing . 31  Brackett  .40 

The  Roliln  .  . 31  Nexln  .50 

Will  You  Come  to  3le? . 31  Kcmick  ,25 

3Iother  O*  31 1  no . 31  “  .25 

A  Lost  Heart . . .  II  or  L  Orem  .25 

O  Heart  of  3Ilne . .  It  or  L  Galloway  .40 

Cupid  and  the  3laiden . ....31  Krueger  .25 

Cobwebs . 31  Williams  .25 

The  Jonquil  Maid .  31  Batlihiin  .50 

Prince  Charming . 31  Parker  .50 

THEO.  PRESSEK  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when 


Stereopticon  Musicales  In 
conjunction  with  Anne 
Shaw  Faulkner 


FINE  ARTS  BLDG. 


:  CHICAGO 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music.  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  Public 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Course 
for  Piano  Teachers.  Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wis. 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


SPECIALLY  LOW  SUMMER  RATES 
Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Olive  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


American  Conservatory 


304  S.  WABASH  AVE 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Twenty-fifth  season.  Unsurpassed  Faculty  of  seventy.  Course  of  study  thorough  and  modern 
Superior  Teacher’s  Training  department,  Public  School  Music.  -  Unrivaled  free  advantages. 

SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION 

of  five  weeks,  from  June  24th  to  July  27th,  1912.  Lectures  and  Recitals  by  eminent  artists  and 
educators.  Terms  moderate. 

Catalog  and  special  booklet  mailed  free.  JOHN  J.  HA  TTSTAED  7,  President. 


Ask  for  Special  Rates 
for  the  Advertising  of 

addressing  our  advertisers. . 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  SJ® 
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THE  ETUDE 


REED  ORGAN  MUSIC 


1503. 

2607. 

3817. 

3821. 

3819. 

.1140. 


I  50  I . 
1  450. 
2379. 


23  80. 
I  005. 
I  506. 
1507. 


GRADE  I. 

Barnard,  D’Auvergfle.  The  Gren¬ 
adiers  . $0 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  336,  No.  1. 

Butterfly  Waltz  . 

Engelmann,  H.  Op.  556,  No.  3. 

The  First  Dance  (  Polka  )  .  .  .  . 
Engelmann,  H.  Op.  556,  No.  7. 

The  Surprise  (Tarantella)  .  .  . 
Engelmann,  H.  Op.  556,  No.  5. 

To  the  Dinner  (March) . 

Landon,  Chas.  W.  Melodious 
Easy  Studies  for  Piano  or 
Reed  Organ  (School  of  Reed 
Organ  Playing,  Vol.  I)......  1 

Lange,  G.  Flower  Song . . 

Streabbog,  L.  Paul  and  Virginia 
Streabbog,  L.  Op.  118,  No.  7. 

My  First  March . 

Streabbog,  L.  Op.  118,  No.  2. 

My  First  Waltz . 

Weber,  C.  M.  von.  Invitation  to 

a  Waltz  . 

Weber,  C.  M.  von.  March  Macs 

to  so  . 

Home,  Sweet  Home . 


1200. 


20 

25 

30 

30 

30 


1502. 

1501. 

1517. 

2316. 


(HI 

2(1 

20 


1 5 

15 

20 


1375. 


1  1  99. 
•2711. 
1561. 


:  1 1  6. 


1510. 
5771. 
1  531. 
2426. 


1537. 


20 

15 


I  522. 
I  509. 


1552. 

1521. 


1521. 

1528. 

1549. 

3439. 


2650. 
1 .560. 


1513. 


1512. 


2794 

2817. 


1  520. 


GRADE  II. 

Beazley,  J.  C.  The  Victor . 

Beethoven,  L.  van.  Adagio  from 

Op.  13  . 

Czibulka,  A.  Stephanie  Gavotte. 
D’ Albert,  C.  Peri  Waltzes.  .... 
Farmer,  Henry.  Retrospection  .  . 
Friedmann,  C.  Op.  74.  Bavarian 

Blue  (March)  . 

Grainger,  Alfred.  At  Eventide.. 
Handel,  G.  F.  Angels,  Ever 

Bright  and  Fair . 

Hewitt,  H.  D.  Studies  and  Exer¬ 
cises  (Supplement  to  Landon’s 

School  of  Reed  Organ ) . 

Jungmann,  A.  Longing  for  Home 
Landon,  Chas.  W.  Studies  and 
Exercises  (School  of  Reed  Or¬ 
gan  Playing,  Vol.  II).. . 

Lange,  G.  Op.  78.  Tauzlied  .  .  . 
Lehierre,  O.  Op.  102.  'Die  First 

Violet  . 

Leybach,  J.  rIJho  Gem  of  the  Sea 


15 


20 

20 

30 

20 


20 

25 


20 


75 

20 


00 

30 


30 

20 


3656. 

2696. 

2412. 

3330. 


Lichner,  H.  Mattie's  Polka,  Op. 

135,  No.  2 . $0 

Lichner,  H.  On  the  Playground. 
Lichner,  H.  The  Dancing  Lesson 
Lichner,  H.  The  Parade  March. 
Lichner,  H.  Op.  104,  No.  6.  At 

Homo  . 

Losey,  F.  II.  Op.  48.  March  of 

the  Rear  Guard... . 

Lysberg.  The  Fountain . 

Mutter,  C.  F.  The  Body  Guard. 
Oesten,  Max.  Op.  166,  No.  10. 

Departure  from  Home . 

Ortlepp,  L.  Op.  2.  To  Arms 

( March )  . 

Polzer,  J.  School  March,  Op.  46. 
Read,  E.  M.  Sunset  Nocturne... 

Rossini,  G.  William  Tell... . 

Schmoll,  A.  Op.  54.  March  of 

the  Crusaders  . 

Schumann,  R.  Nocturne,  Op.  23, 

No.  2  (Naohtstiicke) . 

Spindler,  Fr.  Soldiers  Advancing 
Strauss,  Joh.  Thousand  and  One 

Nights  . 

Tschaikowsky,  T.  Op.  39,  No.  8 

(Valse)  .  . . 

Wagner  (from  ‘‘Tannhauser”). 

Song  to  the  Evening  Star.  .  . 
Wandelt,  B.  Op.  13,  No.  1.  The 

Little  Soldier  . 

Zernickow,  E.  Op.  13.  The  Daisy 


30 

20 

20 

20 


35 


40 

15 

40 


l  534. 


1198. 

2126. 


I  566. 
1518. 


2900. 

2901. 


20 

20 

30 

20 


30 


1511. 
1514. 
I  529. 
2654. 
2903. 


Leybach,  J. 
Leybach,  J. 
Leybach,  J. 
Leybach,  J. 
Lichner,  H. 


20 

20 


I  193, 
I  535, 

1  194. 


20 

20 

15 


I  196. 
1538. 


225  1. 
153  6, 


30 

30 


I  530. 


1  515. 
2211. 
1559. 


I  562. 
1  516. 
I  523. 
I  527. 


1  547. 
I  548. 
1554. 
1526. 


GRADE  III. 

Armstrong,  F.  L.  The  Organist’s 

Musings  . 

Battmann,  J.  L.  The  Flight . 

Battmann,  J.  L.  Chapel  March .  . 
Batiste,  E.  The  Celebrated  An 

dan to  . 

Beazley,  J.  C.  At  Eventide . 

Clark.  Scotson.  Procession  March 
Clark,  Scotson.  Torchlight  March 
Clark,  Scotson.  Marche  dcs  Gi- 

rondins  . 

Clark,  Scotson.  Pilgrims'  March 
Clark,  Scotson.  Belgian  March.. 

Flavell,  E.  M.  Devotion . 

Gounod,  Ch.  Faust  Waltz . 


50 

30 

20 


20 

20 

50 

20 


20 

20 

20 

20 

30 


1  550. 
1  088. 


I  195. 
I  508. 


I  540. 
1533 


1  5  53. 
I  565 


1532 


1519 

1542 


Gounod,  Ch.  Marche  Romainc 

(Marche  Pontiflcale)  . $0 

Gurlitt,  C.  Idylle . 

Hanisch,  M.  Festival  Polonaise, 

Op.  109,  No.  1 . 

Hall,  King.  Cantilena . 

Landon,  Chas  W.  School  of  Reed 

Organ  Flaying,  Vol.  TIT .  1 

Lc  Defile.  Marche  Militairc . 

Le  Thiere,  Chas.  Danse  Dcs  Ah- 

origenps  . 

Marche  Pathetiflue. 
Grand  March  in  G.. 

Pastorale . 

Valse  Brillante.  .  .  . 
Op.  297,  No.  6.  An 
danto,  from  Sonatina  in  D 

Major  . 

Mendelssohn,  F.  Nocturne  from 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream... 
Mendelssohn,  F.  War  March  of 
the  Priests,  from  Athalia.  .  .  . 
Meyerbeer.  Chorus  of  Bathers, 

from  Lcs  Huguenots . 

Mine.  Invocation . 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Andantino  (Fan¬ 
tasia)  . 

Neumann,  K.  Forget-Me-Not  Ga 

volte  . . 

Oesten,  Max.  Norwegian  Shep¬ 
herd  Song,  Op.  140,  No.  14.  . 
Rawlings,  Alfred.  Postlude  in  D 
Reinhold,  H.  Op.  39,  No.  13. 

Gipsy  Song  . 

Richards,  B.  Evening.  . 

Rossini,  G.  Tyrolienne  (from  Wil 

liam  Tell)  . 

Rossini,  G.  Cujus  Animarn  (from 

Stabat  Mater)  . . . 

Rubinstein,  A.  Melody  in  F,  Op. 

3,  No.  1 . 

Tapley,  Byron  C.  Festival  March 
Verne,  Oscar.  Processional 

March  . 

Wagner,  Richard.  Bridal  Chorus, 
from  Lohengrin  Pilgrims' 
Chorus,  from  Tannhauser.  .  .  . 

Wely,  Lefebure.  Idylle . 

Wely,  L.  March  of  the  Halber¬ 
diers  . 


20 

15 


30 

30 


(10 

50 


1557.  Wely,  L.  Wely’s  Celebrated  Of¬ 
fertory  in  1)  Major . fi) 

2813.  V.  Wickede,  Fr.  Op.  83,  No.  1. 

First  Thought  . 


35 

30 

30 

20  j 

30 


15 

15 

20 


20 

40 


20 

20 


20 

20 


20 

20 


20 

20 


1551, 

1558. 

1567, 

1568. 
J  546. 
2181. 
1541. 
1555. 


1201, 
357  8, 
1563. 


I  556 
2082. 


1539 


GRADE  IV. 

Battmann,  J.  L.  Festival  Of 

fertory  No.  I . 

Battmann,  J.  L.  Organ  Over¬ 
ture  . 

Battmann,  J.  L.  Op.  75,  No.  11. 

Overture — Voluntary  in  J)... 
Battmann,  J.  L.  Op.  75,  No.  14. 

Overture- — Voluntary  in  F.  .  . 
Gounod,  C.  Funeral  March  of  a 

Marionnette  . 

Knight,  T.  H.  Hilarity  March 

(Two-step)  . 

Landon,  Chas.  W.  School  of  Reed 

Organ  Playing . 

Mendelssohn,  F.  Wedding  March 
(from  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream)  . ... 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Gloria,  from 

Twelfth  Mass . 

Petre,  T.  Op.  27,  No.  7.  In 

Good  Humor . 

Spark,  W.  Wedding  Procession 

(Grand  March) . , 

Tritant,  Gustave.  Spring  Song.  . 
Voorhies,  H.  G.  Frolicking  March 

(Two-step)  . « 

Wagner,  Richard.  Tannhauser 
March,  arranged . 


1 54  r 


35 


30 

40 


2706. 
1544. 
2  I  30. 
1564 
1543 
2131 


30 


FOUR  HANDS. 

Behr,  F.  Hungarian  Song. 

Grade  11 . 

Dewey,  Ferdinand.  Little  Folks’ 

Round  Dance.  Grade  11 . 

Enckhausen,  H.  Op.  58,  No.  1. 

Glen  Waltz.  Grade  It . 

Gurlitt,  C.  Op.  147,  No.  1. 

Merry  Hour  March.  Grade  II 
Handel,  G.  F.  See!  The  Con¬ 
quering  Hero  Comes . 

Streabbog,  L.  Op.  105.  Le  Petit 
Carnival  Polka.  Grade  II... 
Streabbog,  L.  The  Golden  Stars 
Waltz.  Grade  I . . 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ABOVE  SENT  "ON  SALE”  AT  OUR  USUAL  LIBERAL  SHEET-MUSIC  DISCOUN 


Reed  Organ  Method 


CHAS.  W.  LANDON 
Price.  $1.50  Foreign  Fingering 

The  method  is  superior  in  many  practical 


points  to  those  in  general  use.  It  is  care¬ 
fully  graded:  every  point  is  concisely  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated;  not  only  the  how, 
but  the  wbys  and  wherefores  arc  given. 
Every  piece  is  especially  arranged  for  the 
Reed  Organ  to  bring  out  the  best  effects  of 
the  instrument.  F.very  piece  is  fully  an¬ 
notated.  fingered,  phrased,  and  the  expression 
indicated.  The  "Reed  Organ  Touch”  is 
taught,  a  hitherto  neglected  feature  in  the 
study  of  this  instrument.  The  left  hand  is 
especially  developed.  Every  feature  of  tech¬ 
nic  is  unfolded  by  beautiful  pieces. 


The  First  Year  for  the  Piano 
or  Cabinet  Organ 


Musical  Pictures 

PRICE,  50  CENTS 

A  More  Popular  Collection  of  Medium 
Grade  Pieces  Has  Never  Been 
Published 

Every  piece  in  this  work  is  a  gem.  They 
are  adapted  for  the  organ  as  well  as  for  the 
piano.  We  never  forget  that,  first,  of  all,  a 
book  must  have  musical  interest;  it  must 
then  have  some  technical  value;  and  must 
l)p  well  constructed,  before  it.  meets  our  ap¬ 
proval.  The  pieces  do  not  occupy  more  than 
two  or  three  pages  each,  and  there  is  as 
much  music  in  a  volume  of  this  size  as  there 
is  in  many  others  double  the  size. 

There  are  more  than  30  compositions  by 
as  many  composers,  among  which  we  men¬ 
tion:  Schumann,  Tschaikowsky,  Wagner,  Gur¬ 
litt.  Horvath.  Ashford,  Goerdeler,  Engelmann, 
Kartorio,  Kullak,  and  Handpl. 


School  of  Reed  Organ 
Playing 

Compiled  by  CHAS.  W.  LANDON 
In  Four  Grades 


Price  of  Each,  $1.00  (Sheet  Music] 


A  complete1  school,  consisting  of  a  melo¬ 
dious  set  of  Exercises  and  Etudes  for  each 
grade,  supplemented  by  a  number  of  appro¬ 
priate  pieces  in  sheet  form,  especially  com¬ 
posed  and  arranged  for  the  instrument. 
Studies  and  Exercises  for  each  grade. 

To  a  great  extent  do  those  studies  develop 
touch  and  technic  for  the  organ,  looking  to¬ 
ward  fine  and  artistic  playing.  The  pupil  is 
taught  phrasing,  expression,  and  the  kind  of 
touch  to  use  for  the  various  pleasing  effects 
that  even  an  almost  beginner  can  produce. 


A  Complete  Technical  Course  for  Be- 
ginners  Without  the  Use  of  Exercises 
COMPOSED  AND  COMPILED  BY 
EUGENE  THAYER.  Mus.  Doc. 
Op.  100-  Price,  $1.00 


Materials  Suitable  for  Advancing  Students  on  the  Reed  Organ 


The*  product  of  Dr.  Thayer  s  life  oxperi 
rnro.  including  bis  maxims,  a  useful  code, 
similar  to  Schumann’s. 

A  change  of  instruction  books  is  always 
beneficial,  broadening  the  teacher  and  lessen¬ 
ing  drudgery.  This  book,  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  any  primer,  can  be  taken  up  at 
the  very  first  lesson. 


mu 


Laus  Organi 

Three  Volumes.  Price.  $1  2j  Each 

An  unparalleled  collection  of  reed  organ 
sir  of  high  class  (Grades  TIT  IV)  and 


composed  by  the  best,  writers  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  pieces  are  alike  suitable  for 
exhibition  as  well  as  being  useful  for  in 
struction  purposes.  In  view  of  the  dearth 
of  good  material  for  1  he  reed  organ,  we 
would  most  emphatically  recommend  these 
volumes  to  all  players.  The  pieces  are  both 
attractive  and  new. 


A  Graded  Course  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  Cabinet  Organ 

By  M.  S.  MORRIS 
Price.  10  Cents  Each 


4  carefully  compiled  list  of  hooks  and 
p:  <•<* s  for  this  popular  instrument.  All  pub- 

lisl  .-s.®! 


Appended  is  a  list,  of  materials  suitable  to  follow  the  usual  preliminary  and  intermediate  work  on  the  reed 
organ.  The  best  beginners’  book  is  “  Landon’*  Reed  Organ  Method  ”  this  may  be  followed  by  the  School  of 


Reed  Organ  Playing'’  (in  Four  Grades!,  compiled  by  C.  W.  Landon.  After  tbo  completion  of  these  works  or 
others  r.overing  similar  ground,  the  student  is  ready  for  moro  advanced  work  This  is  (  hiefly  to  be  found  in 
works  not  specifically  intended  for  Mm  reed  organ,  but  which  are  effective  and  well  adapted  for  Ins  instrument, 
li  in  structure  and  musical  content.  Teachers  are  con.inually  in  search  ot  just  su.  i  ma  erials. 


both  i 


Velocity  Studies 

For  Cabinet  Organ  or  Piano 


Compiled  by  THEO.  PRESSER 
Price,  $1.00  (Sheet  Music) 


A  splendid  selection  of  studies  carrying 
(lie  pupil  well  into  the  third  grade,  exem¬ 
plifying  all  phases  of  touch  and  technic,  and 
especially  useful  for  the  development  of 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  execution.  All  arc 
within  the  compass  of  the  reed  organ  and 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  instrument. 
\n  excellent,  preparation  for  the  more  ad 
vanced  works  mentioned  below. 


Little  Preludes 


J.  S.  BACH 


Price,  40  Cents 


Owing  to  its  power  of  sustaining  tone  the 
organ  is  more  particularly  a  polyphonic  in¬ 
strument.  hence  it  is  necessary  for  students 
to  become  acquainted  as  early  as  possible 
with  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  all  masters 
of  polyphony,  Bach.  The  18  ‘‘Little  Pre- 
hides"  are  well  adapted  for  the  reed  organ: 
in  fact,  many  of  them  are  more  satisfactory 
on  this  instrument  than  on  the  piano.  Thev 
are  all  beautiful,  musically  considered,  and 
the  best  possible  introduction  to  polyphonic 
playing. 


Little  Fugues 


J.  S.  BACH  Price,  40  Cents 

The  ‘‘Little  Fugues”  naturally  follow  the 
‘‘Little  Preludes.”  These  are  fine  studies 
in  polyphony,  also  in  independence  of  hands. 
They  are  particularly  organ  like. 


Little  Home  Player 


Price,  50  Cent* 

An  excellent  collection  of  very  easy  c 
positions,  similar  to  “First  Parlor  Piece? 
the  difference  between  the  two  volumes  b< 
that  this  work  is  suitable  for  the  organ 
well  as  the  piano. 

There  are  twenty-nine  selections  in 
volume,  covering  a  wide  range  of  compoF 
A  few  of  the  nieces  mentioned  here  may  ; 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  wr 
"Gaily  Chanting  Waltz,”  by  Behr; 
Young  Recruit,"  by  Rathbun ;  “Little  H 
ess  Waltz,"  by  Engelmann;  “Sunset  T 
turne,”  by  Read;  “  Haymakers’' March.’’ 
Zimmermann;  and  “To  the  Playground,” 
Margstein. 


For  Church  and  Home 
Classic  and  Modern  Gei 
for  the  Reed  Organ 


Price,  $1.00 

This  work  lias  been  made  to  answer  a 
maud  for  Reed  Organ  Music  from  Grades 
to  Y.  of  which  there  never  has  been  a  vol 

obtainable. 

Material  will  be  found  in  this  volume 
all  occasions.  Marches  and  Voluntaries, 
ligious  and  Secular. 

Mendelssohn,  Iliindel,  Farmer,  Battra; 
and  Leybach  are  :i  few  of  the  authors  of 
58  compositions  to  be  found  in  this  vol 
of  120  pages. 


Little  Preludes  and  Fugues 

J.  S.  BACH  Price,  complete,  60  Cents 


Two-Part  Inventions 


J.  S.  BACH  Price,  30  Cents 

These  are  standard  studies  for  all  students 
of  either  piano  or  organ,  but  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  organ  work.  The  “Two 
Part  Inventions"  arc  usually  assigned  to 
mini  Is  working  in  Grades  V  VI.  


Three-Part  Inventions 

J.  S.  BACH  Price,  30  Cents 


The  “Three  P;irt.  Inventions”  naturally 
follow  the  “Two  Part  Inventions.”  They 
are  a  grade  more  difficult.  When  one  has 
mastered  these  he  may  st.ud\  the  fugues  of 
Bach  and  the  works  of  the  great  classic 
masters. 


One  Hundred  Voluntary 

By  CHARLES  RINCK 
Price,  50  Cents 

Oontainiog  short  pieces,  including  n 
Judes  and  preludes,  for  the  organ,  either 
or  reed,  but  especially  for  student! 
amateur  use.  Suitable  for  church  service 
is  written  in  purely  strict  Style  and 
make  an  excellent  study  for  theory. 


Two-  and  Three-Fart  Inventions 


J  S.  BACH  Pri  ce,  complete,  50  Cents 


Book  of  Interludes 

By  H.  R.  PALMER 
Price.  $1.00 

A  helpful  hook  for  organists,  cnnsisjjw 
short,  practical  and  interesting  interlace 
a'l  major  and  minor  keys  and  in 
more  usual  rhythms.  A  secies  of  niOO 
tions.  given  at  tlm  end  of  the  volume, 
he  found  useful  when  the  player  is  reqw 
to  go  from  one  key  to  any  other  given 
This  book  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  s 
of  harmony,  modulation  and  transposi 
As  no  pedal  part  is  given  these  .int®[ 
and  modulations  will  be  found  suitaD 
the  cabinet  organ. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  1712  CHESTNUT  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  P 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDF.  when  addressing  onr  advertisers. 
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M  vy  % 


New  Publications 


Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians 


Of  To-Day  and  Yesterday 

Price,  in  Paper,  75  Cts. ;  Morocco, .$1.50 

This  is  a  new  volume  similar  in  make¬ 
up  to  our  successful  former  publication, 
“Musical  Celebrities.'’  It  contains  por¬ 
traits  and  short  biographies  of  famous 
composers  and  musicians  not  included  In 
the  preceding  volume.  All  these  have  been 
selected  l'rom  The  Etude  and  published  in 
response  to  a  general  demand.  The  two 
works  combined  make  a  complete  source 
of  reference,  unique  in  condensation  of 
material  and  beauty  of  illustration. 


Treble  Clel  Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Price,  50  Cents 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners  and 
young  pupils.  All  the  pieces  in  this  book 
lie  in  the  treble  clef  for  both  hands.  The 
pieces  are  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers,  and  all  are  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive.  The  numbers  are  arranged  in 
progressive  order,  lying  exclusively  in 
grades  I  and  II.  The  best  possible  book 
from  which  to  select  the  pupil's  very  first 
pieces 


Study  and  Pleasure 


Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  Carl  Koelling 

Op.  436  PRICE,  75  Cents 


A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  This  volume  may  be 
used  to  supplement  any  instruction  book  or 
other  kindred  work.  The  pieces  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pleasing  but  at  the  same  time 
of  real  educational  value.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  second  grade.  A  book  or 
this  nature  always  affords  an  added  interest 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupil.  In  this 
line  “Study  and  Pleasure”  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 


Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 


forte  Playing 


Vocal  Studies 


By  H.  W.  PETRIE 
Price,  75  Cents 


These  studies  are  about  as  melodious  and 
pleasing  as  it  is  possible  to  find,  'they  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  promoting  style 
and  flexibility  and  for  improving  one’s  ex¬ 
ecution.  Each  study  has  a  characteristic 
text,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  sing  it  as 
a  song;  otherwise  the  syllables  or  vowels 
may  be  used.  These  studies  are  extremely 
modern,  and  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to 
a  great  many  teachers  who  are  looking  for 
something  new  and  pleasing  to  alternate  or 
replace  more  conventional  works. 


50  Nursery  Songs  &nd  Games 

Traditional  Melodies  Arranged 
in  a  Pleasing  Manner 
FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO 


By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 
Price,  $1.00 


Preparatory  School  of  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac- 
i  containing  all  technical  essentials, 

h  may  he  taken  up  during  the  early 
and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
-al  years.  It  may  be  used  to  pre- 
,  Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 

itlior,  or  any  other  large  tech- 
1 1  may  be  used  freely  in  con- 
j,.  any  system  or  method  of 

teaching 


This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “betters 
from  a  Musician  to  His  Nephew,”  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  _  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 


Price,  25  Cents 


A  Duets 


For  All  V  v  ~es  and  General  Use 


Price,  75  Cents 

One  of  the  best  collections  of  sacred 
duets.  All  combinations  of  voices  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  volume.  The  duets  are 
all  original  and  by  American  composers. 
None  have  appeared  in  any  previous  vol¬ 
ume.  There  are  numbers  suited  to  all  occa¬ 
sions,  all  melodious,  artistic  and  beautilully 
harmonized.  It  will  prove  a  convenient 
volume  to  have  on  hand,  either  for  regular 
or  for  emergency  use.  


Richard  Wagner 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 


Price,  $1.50 

A  complete  life  of  the  great  modern  mas¬ 
ter ;  biographical  and  critical.  This  work 
is  a  literary  g“m,  containing  a  wealth  01 
information,  fascn.ating  in  style  and  full  of 
human  interest.  It  makes  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  480  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  con¬ 
taining  15  portraits  of  the  master,  together 
with  scenes  from  his  various  music  dramas, 
caricatures,  autographs,  etc.  No  more  ap¬ 
propriate  musical  gift  book  could  be  found. 


Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 
from  Great  Masters  of  Music 
to  Young  People 


All  the  old  favorites  of  childhood  days 
will  be  fo’und  in  this  collection.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  effective  but  easy  to  play 
and  the  piano  part  is  constructed  that  it 
always  carries  the  melody,  hence  may  be 
played  separately.  The  voice  parts  are  all 
just  within  the  compass  of  children's  voices. 
This  book  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
home,  for  school  or  kindergarten. 


16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 


By  F.  NEUMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 


By  Alethea  Crawford  Cox  and  Alice  Chapin 
Price,  $1.25 


In  this  fanciful  work  the  great  departed 
musicians  tell  their  life  stories  by  means 
of  imaginary  autobiographical  letters,  Young 
and  old  alike  will  enjoy  reading  them.  The 
book  is  handsomely  and  attractively  gotten 
up,  with  many  appropriate  and  original 
illustrations. 


Piano  Players’  Repertoire 
c!  Popular  Pieces 


A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  II  and  III,  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  ror 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  aie 
original  duets,  not  arrangements. 


Bach  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Price,  50  Cents 


Price  50  Cents 


Just  the  volume  for  general  use  ;  for  the 
home,  for  light  recital  work,  for  sight-read¬ 
ing  practice,  for  self-amusement.  The  pieces 
are  of  various  styles  :  caprices,  song  with¬ 
out  words,  reveries,  idyls,  characteristic 
numbers,  etc.,  all  bright  and  melodious, 
many  of  them  lying  in  the  third  grade,  none 
going  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  None  have 
appeared  in  previous  collections. 


The  best  Bach  Album  in  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
bums,  together  with  additional  material  of 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Theo  Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 


During 


Piano  Instruction 
f  the  First  Months 


By  RUDOLF  PALME 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  valuable  pedagogical  work,  specially 
translated  from  the  German.  ’Ihis  practical 
little  volume  gives  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  piano  teaching.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  young  teachers  who  are  map¬ 
ping  out  plans  and  methods  for  elementary 
work.  All  the  various  subjects  are  logically 
and  clearly  treated.  


Musical  Picture  Book 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  OCTAVIA  HUDSON 
Price,  50  Cents 


F.  F.  GUARD’S 

Music  Pupils’  Lesson  Book 
and  Practice  Record 


An  attractive  recreation  book  for  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils.  The  little  pieces  have 
characteristic  titles  each  being  accompanied 
by  appropriate  verses.  The  book  is  in  ob¬ 
long  form,  clearly  printed  in  large  nota¬ 
tion.  From  the  teacher’s  standpoint  these 
pieces  will  prove  useful  in  teaching  time 
and  note-reading.  They  may  he  used  to 
supplement  any  instruction  book,  or  in 
kindergarten  work. 


Price,  10  Cents 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  cover  all 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
teacher  during  a  season’s  work.  Spaces 
are  given  for  the  teacher’s  assignment,  of 
work  at  each  lesson,  the  amount  of  time 
practiced  bv  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher  s 
rating  of  tlie  lesson.  There  are  also  pages 
for  keeping  tuition  and  sheet  music  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  the  most  compact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 

NEW  BEGINNERS’  METHOD.  FOR  THE  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  Arranged  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Presser.  „  , , 

NEW  GliADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  Double 
notes.  Philipp.  . 

OPERATIC  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 

NEW  ANTHEM  BOOK. 

NEW  SCALE  BOOK.  J.  F.  Cooke. 


F.  W.  Col- 


PENNANT-OPERETTA, 
ville  and  O.  J.  Lehrer. 

TEN  DUETS  FOR  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL. 
Theodora  Dutton. 

NEW  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 

TECHNICAL  EXERCISES  IN  A  MUSICAL 
SETTING.  C.  A.  ITeyer. 

VIRTUOSO  PIANIST.  C.  L.  Hanon. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “ 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

THE  FAIRY  SHOEMAKER,  OPERETTA 
T.  J.  Hewitt. 

ECHOES  FROM  CHILDHOOD.  Mortimer 

Wilson.  _ _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADE  STUDY 
PIECES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  E 
Parlow. 

MARCHE.SI.  Op.  15. 

CONCONE.  Op.  25. 

Publisher’s  Notes” 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


MUSICAL 

LITERATURE 


Life  Stories  of  Great 


Composers 


35  Biographies  of  the  Great  Masters 
Price  $1.50 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  charts  to 
enable  us  to  navigate  our  own  careers. 
They  show  us  the  rocks  to  avoid  and 
the  ports  to  make.  These  35  biog¬ 
raphies  include  all  the  greatest  fact¬ 
ors  in  the  development  of  the  art  of 
music.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
chronology  of  the  composer.  As  a 
book  of  reference,  a  book  for  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  a  book  for  study  it  will 
be  found  a  most  profitable  investment. 
Illustrated  with  full-page  portraits. 


Richard  Wagner 


His  Life  and  Worns 


By  ADOLPHE  JULLIEN 
Price  $1.50 

The  interest  in  a  great  novel  is  in 
the  struggle.  N o  musician  ever  strug¬ 
gled  harder  or  triumphed  more  glori¬ 
ously  than  Richard  Wagner.  The 
story  of  his  fight  and  his  victories  is 
told  very  graphically  in  this  work. 
It  will  prove  a  most  stimulating  and 
appropriate  Christmas  gift,  especially 
for  those  who  are  struggling  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Illustrated. 


Make  Yourself  an  Authority 


Mistakes  and  Disputed 
Points  in  Music 


By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Retail  Price  $1.25 

It  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  hav< 
positive  information  and  this  wort 
will  straighten  out  many  a  slipshoc 
musical  education.  The  book  coven 
all  the  essential  points  from  Acoustic: 
and  Notation  to  Piano  Technic  ant 
Orchestration.  You  can  buy  this  bool 
for  a  trifle  of  what  you  would  pay  fo: 
the  lessons  at  a  leading  Conservatory 


Business  Manual  foi 
Music  Teachers 

By  GEORGE  C.  BENDER 
Price  $1.00. 

This  book  is  a  compendium  of  th 
latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  mos 
practical  methods  of  compelling  you 
professional  work  to  yield  you  a  large 
income.  A  glance  at  the  followm 
will  reveal  to  the  practical  teache 
the  great  desirability  of  possessm 
this  work: 


How  to  make  musical  advertising  pay. 
How  to  write  advertisements  that  will  n< 
fail  to  bring  the  right  kind  of  pupils. 

How  to  get  up  a  business  bringing  bookie 
How  to  conduct  pupils’  recitals  with  protj 
How  to  write  letters  which  hold  old  pupil 
How  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
parent.  t 

How  to  manage  the  business  side  ot  yoi 
teaching  so  that  your  profits  will  increase. 

How  to  keep  musical  accounts  with  eai 
and  accuracy.  .... 

How  to  collect  bills  for  old  accounts. 
How  to  secure  the  right  rewards,  certu 
cates,  prizes,  diplomas,  programs,  etc. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  from  th 
work  which  could  be  of  value 
you  in  making  your  earning  pow< 
greater. 

Remember,  it  is  not  the  mo. 
learned  teacher  who  makes  the  mo: 
money.  If  you  are  wondering  wn 
your  teaching  does  not  pay,  get  tn 
little  book  and  you  will  doubtie. 
locate  the  reason  at  once.  U°n 
delay  success.  Order  to-day. 
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THE  PRESSER  BUILDING 
1712-1714  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


THE  PRESSER  BUILDING  ANNEX 
1713-1715-1717  Sansom  Street 
10-story  fireproof  building  just 
completed 

of  the  Theodore  Presser  Company  are  shown  in  the 

.  c  .  - — -  illustrations  above.  Established  primarily  as  a  sequel 

to  the  foundation  of  1  he  Etude  then  only  a  journal  for  piano  teachers,  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  mail-order  music-supply  house  in  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the  equipment  has 
been  with  the  idea  of  catering  still  more  successfully  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  large  and 
increasing  clientele  of  educators  in  music. 


29  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


29  YEARS  OF  ECONOMY 


makes  it  possible  to  give  the  largest  discounts  obtain- 
.  able  from  fair  retail  prices ,  and  the  most  favorable 

terms.  Our  .best  endeavors  are  always  devoted  to  the  teachers’  interests — saving  time,  thought 


and  labor — giving  the  greatest  value  for  the  least  outlay. 


29  YEARS  OF  EXPANSION 


At  the  beginning  a  few  clerks  were  ample  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  business.  To-day  over  175 
employees,  every  one  selected  because  of  particular  efficiency,  are  required.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  of  the  number  employed  10  years  ago,  80  per  cent,  are  still  with  the  firm. 


29  YEARS  OF  PROMPTNESS 


A  stock,  second  to  none,  drawn  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  makes  it  possible  to  fill  an  order  on 
the  date  of  its  receipt,  whether  for  one  piece  of  music,  or  the  stocking  of  a  music  store.  Large  or 
small  orders  receive  exactly  the  same  attention. 


29  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


requirements  of  teachers  of  music.  This 
courtesy,  efficiency  and  satisfaction  as  a  basis  of 
staunch  friends  and  patrons. 


has  given  the  Theodore  Presser  Company  an  in¬ 
timate  and  unusual  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
experience  combined  with  economy,  promptness, 
all  transactions,  has  brought  innumerable 


29  YEARS  OF  SATISFACTION 


in  the  success  of  this  business, 
are  attested  by  over  25,000  regular  accounts. 


The  personal  confidence  gained  by  these  years 
of  fair  and  helpful  dealings  is  the  greatest  factor 
Satisfaction  in  the  works  published,  and  satisfa  tion  in  the  service, 


|  29  YEARS  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Original  publications  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  value  are  continually  being 
added  to  an  already  large  catalogue.  All  are  adapted  to  modern  demands,  being  carefully  edited 
and  annotated  by  the  foremost  teachers.  “Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course,”  one"  of  the 
publications  of  the  \  heodore  Presser  Company,  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been 
imitated  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  educational  work  ever  published. 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


The  Presser  Collection 

An  edition  of  Standard 
Studies  and  Classical  Col¬ 
lections  in  book  form,  con¬ 
taining  only  well-known 
works  —  those  universally 
used  in  teaching.  Retail 
prices  are  low,  with  liberal 
discounts  to  teachers. 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  1712-1714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me,  postpaid,  music  catalogs  and 
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BOOKS 

HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  COM¬ 
POSITION.  J.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interesting 
and  practical  teacher  ot  harmony  published.  Used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  profession.  Price,  $1 .00. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPANI- 

MENT.  /.  B.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  every 
writer  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musicians. 
Indispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valuable 
hints  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from  the 
masters.  Price,  $1.50. 

HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

Oscar  Coon.  Teaches  how  to  write  for  military  bands 
and  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books  are 
costly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 

Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOICE  CULTURE.  By 

b.  A.  Clippinger.  The  principles  of  voice  culture  ap¬ 
plied  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  choirs. 
Price  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS  IN 
VOICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root.  Unique 
for  private  study  or  for  teachers’  use.  Price  7 5  cents. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  By  F.  W. 
Root.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of  the 
Polychrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice,  state 
which.  $1.00  each. 

Comic  Operas 

SINGB  AD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  by 

Alfred  C.  Wathall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  its 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  since 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
,  lyrics  ;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  crisp 
'  musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres¬ 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir- 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  for 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  has 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete. 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in¬ 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Orchestra 
score  for  rent. 

PASQU1TA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  text 
and  music  by  Alfred  G.  [Vat hall.  This  new  operetta 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizations, 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  band 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  as 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kind 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band, 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leading 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounced 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  great 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1 .00.  The 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50c. 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  will 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  book 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operetta 
for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play, 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Very  popular.  Never  fails 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestra 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  on 
approval. 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 
SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Judge 
Willis  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  One 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  ever 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Samuel 
and  David  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity  of 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  avail¬ 
able  for  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Complete 
book,  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 

Sheet  Music 

Life  Eternal,  Solo  for  mezzo  voice,  by  J.  W. 
Lerman.  A  beautiful,  strong,  new  solo.  Mailed  for 
30  cents. 

Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,  a  duet  for  either 
soprano  and  alto  or  tenor  and  bass.  Easy  compass,  a 
really  great  duet.  Mailed  for  30  cents. 

Children’s  Songs 

HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  book 
for  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  store  for 
teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  12  years. 
New  motion  songs,  individual  songs,  character  songs, 
etc.  We  don’t  think  there  has  yet  been ^ published  a 
child’s  song  book  equal  to  Heart  Songs.  Price,  30 
cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  A.  G. 
Wathall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  music. 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  says: 
.*'  In  all  my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children  I  find 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  I  have  ever 
found.”  Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each  Samples  mailed 
on  approval. 

BETTER  BE  GOOD.  Solo.  Words  by  Lizzie 
DeArmond  Music  by  Henry  Fillmore.  An  action 
song  for  a  child  or  group  of  children.  Never  fails  to 
“  take.”  It  is  a  distinct  *  hit,”  highest  note  C.  Mailed 
for  25  cents. 

PLAYMATES.  Duet  for  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Thev 
sing  alternately  and  in  unison.  Words  by  E.  F.  Guptill. 
Music  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  An  action  duet,  representing 
a  children  s  quarrel,  and  44  happy  make-up.  ’  Never 
fails  to  interest.  The  general  compass  easy.  Mailed 
for  25  cents. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  send  for 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musical 
Messenger,  a  monthly  band  and  orchestra  journal. 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  the 
'Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

or  Bible  House, 
NEW  YORK. 


Cincinnati,  O. 


Etude  Trial  Subscription  Offer 


Any  3  Copies  from  June  to  November  for  25c 


We  will  forward  to  anyone  sending  us  25  cents  any  three  copies  of  THE  ETUDE  from 
June  to  November.  This  is  more  than  a  trial  subscription  offer.  It  means  the  bridging 
over  of  the  Summer  season,  the  keeping  alive  of  musical  interest  in  every  scholar. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  some  even  donating  the  subscription. 

It  pays.  _  _  . 

Ignoring  the  above  reasons,  these  three  issues  will  contain  fifty  new.  and  standard 
pieces  of  music  at  the  cost  of  about  one-half  cent  each.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  the  interest  which  is  awakened  by  the  reading  of  THE  ETUDE  pages. 
Let  every  teacher  consider  this  offer,  25  cents  cash  for  any  three  of  the  Summer  issues. 
It  will  pay  to  recommend  its  acceptance. 
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Home  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano ) . 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano). . 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Words  and  Pia, 
National  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano)  . . . 
Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation  ( W.  ana 
Plantation  Songs  (Words  and  Piano). 
Songs  from  Grand  Operas  ( W.  and  P. 
Songs  from  Comic  Operas  ( W.  and  P.) 

Love  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano )  . 

College  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano)  . 
New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano 
New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs  (  W.  and  P.) 
New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets  (W  and 
Songs  for  Guitar  (  Words  and  Guitar) 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces . . 

Piano  Pieces  (35  standard  numbers  1 

grade)... . 

Modern  Piano  Pieces  . 

Piano  Pieces  for  Children . 

Piano  Duets  (16  third  grade  classics)... 

Piano  Dance  Folio . 

Selections  from  the  Operas  ( Piano  An 
“  “  “  Comic  “  “ 

Piano  Instructor  (simple,  though  conch 
Mandolin  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . 

Second  Mandolin. . . . 

Piano  Accompaniment. . .  . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Cello  Obligato  . 

Tenor  Mandola . 

Mandocello . 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin.. . 

Second  Mandolin . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Piano  Accompaniment  .  ••• 

Violin  Pieces  (with  Piano  Accompanm 

Violin,  Cello  and  Piano . 

New  Violin  Solos  (with  Piano  Accom) 
Clarinet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompany 
Cornet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompanm 
Cornet  Selections  (with  Piano  Accornp 
Flute  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompantme 
Trombone  Solos  (with  Piano  Accornp., 
Trombone  Selections  (with  Piano  Acco 
Cello  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompanm e 
Cello  Selecti  ms  (with  Piano  Accornp .) 

Music  Dictionary. ..  . . 

The  Most  Popular  Orchestra  Folio 

Full  Orchestra  and  Piano . 

10  Parts,  Cello  and  Piano . 

The  Most  Popular  Band  Folio 

Concert  Band,  (36  Parts) . 

Full  Band,  (24  Parts)  . 

Small  Band,  (19  Parts) . 

Special  Discounts  to  Teach' 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  P 

31-33-35  W.  15th  St.,  New  Y01 


Silk  Lisle  Hosiery 

For  one  subscription  to  THE  ETUDE,  1  pair 
silk  lisle,  black  or  tan.  Postpaid. 

For  two  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  1  pair 
silk  boot,  black,  tan  or  white.  Postpaid. 

For  three  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  6 
pairs  silk  lisle,  black  or  tan.  Postpaid. 

For  six  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  6  pairs 
silk  boot,  black,  tan  or  white.  Postpaid. 


COMPLETE  CONTENTS 

Anitra’s  Danci  (PeerGynt) . 

Anvil  Chorus  (II  Trovatore) . 

Ballet  Scene  (Faust) . . . 

Charge  of  the  Hussars . 

Cinquantaine,  La . Gabr 

Cujus  Animam  (Stahet  Mater)  . 

Intermezzo  (Cavalieria  Rusticana)...  J 

Intermezzo  Russe . 

Introduction  Act  III  (Lohengrin)  — 


Polish  Dance . Sch 

Scarf  Dance . Cl 

Secret,  The  (Intermezzo) . 

Serenade  Badine . Gabr 

Serenata . Mo 

Simple  Aveu  . 

Sorella,  La  (Spanish  March) . Be 

Under  the  Banner  of  Victory  (March). . 
Wedding  March . . . Met 


Zingana,  La  (Dance  Hongroise), 


Unusual  Premium  Values 


Tindale  Music  Cabinets 


Style  B  given  for  18  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  8  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $5.00  cash.  Sent  by  freight  collect. 

Style  E  given  for  27  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  17  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $5.00  cash.  Sent  by  freight  collect. 

Additional  Tindale  music  cabinets  given  for  10  to  40  subscriptions 
to  THE  ETUDE,  depending  upon  the  number  of  compartments. 

These  cabinets  embrace  two  special  .features.  (1)  The 
music  is  subdivided  and  held  in  small  compartments.  Not 
more  than  25  pieces  are  kept  in  each  drawer.  (2)  The  music 
is  kept  under  a  complete  filing  system  that  is  orderly  and  yet 
simple — each  piece  bears  the  number  of  the  drawer  in  which 
it  is  kept.  All  exposed  surfaces  are  genuine  quartered  oak  in  the 
dark  (Old  English)  finish. 

tyle  B.  Height,  with  base,  40  inches;  width, 

1 7H  inches.  Capacity,  300  pieces  of  sheet  music. 

Eight  drawers,  including  one  having  extra  depth 
for  collections,  albums,  etc. 

Style  E.  Height,  40  inches;  width,  VI Y\  inches. 

Capacity,  600  pieces  of  sheet  music.  Twenty-one 
drawers,  including  4  having  extra  depth  for  collec¬ 
tions,  albums,  etc. 


Ladies’  Writing  Desk 

Given  for  1 5  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE, 
or  8  subscriptions  and  $3.00  cash.  Sent  freight 
collect. 

This  attractive  writing  desk  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  premiums  offered 
by  The  Etude.  Interior  compartment 
contains  a  number  of  pigeon  holes  for  sta¬ 
tionery,  etc.  Furnished  in  mahogany  or  golden  quartered 
oak.  Height,  40  inches;  width,  28  inches;  depth,  15  inches. 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia 
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Every  Article  is  of  the  Best  Make  and  Guaranteed  by 
Us  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 


Crex  Grass  Rugs 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  Crex  rugs.  Their 
popularity  is  well  established.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  studios.  Can  be  used  the  year 
round,  and  for  summer  use  are  the  only  correct 
floor  coverings  for  porches  and  cottages.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  all  the  standard  sizes,  plain  or  figured  design.  Sent  by  express,  collect. 

6x9,  plain,  for  8  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  4  subscriptions  and  $1.50  cash. 

8  x  10,  plain,  for  10  subscriptions,  or  5  subscriptions  and  $2  cash. 

9  x  12,  plain,  for  13  subscriptions,  or  6  subscriptions  and  $3  cash. 

6x9,  figured,  for  9  subscriptions,  or  5  subscriptions  and  $1.75  cash. 

8  x  10,  figured,  for  11  subscriptions,  or  5  subscriptions  and  $3  cash. 

9  x  12,  figured,  for  15  subscriptions,  or  7  subscriptions  and  $3.50  cash. 

Silver  Berry  Set 

Sent  postpaid  for  6  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $1  cash. 

Set  consists  of  three  pieces: 
berry  bowl,  sugar  and  creamer. 
Novel  and  pleasing  design  in  Brit- 
tania  metal,  quadruple  silver  plated,  gold  lined  with  satin  finish.  Diameter  of  bowl,  8  inches. 

Piano  Benches 

Single  size  for  14  subscriptions 
to  THE  ETUDE,  or  7  subscriptions 
and  $3.00  cash.  Sent  by  freight 
collect. 

Duet  size  for  20  subscriptions, 
or  10  subscriptions  and  $5.00  cash. 

Sent  by  freight  collect. 

These  benches  are  of  the  most 
improved  and  modern  design. 

Made  in  both  single  and  duet 
size  and  in  any  desired  finish.  The 
top  may  be  raised,  forming  a 
graceful  and  firm  back  rest.  Be¬ 
neath  the  seat  is  a  compartment 
for  music. 


These  benches  are  also  especially 
suitable  for  player  pianos. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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iUMMER  READING 


Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano 
Works 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

A  poetic,  dramatic  and  historical 
nalysis  or  description  of  some  of 
.ie  greatest  and  best  known  piano 
impositions,  explaining  everything 
Connected  with  the  composer  or 
imposition  that  will  aid  to  a  better 
nderstanding  of  the  works  in  ques- 
on.  Invaluable  to  Clubs  and  for 
rogram  Making. 

Price,  $1.50,  Cloth,  Gilt 


European  Reminiscences 

Muglciil  nn<l  Otherwise 
By  LOUIS  C.  El, SOX 

The  recollections  of  the  vacation 
>urs  of  a  musician  in  various  coun- 
■ies.  Some  of  the  observations  and 
cperiences  of  a  musician  during 
ie  pursuit  of  his  investigations  in 
usical  history  in  Europe,  written 
i  i  a  genial  and  witty  style. 

Illustrated.  Price.  $1.50 


The  Masters  and  Their  Music 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A  hand-book  of  musical  literature 
r  musical  clubs,  classes  and  pri- 
ite  students.  The  work  consists 
two  parts.  The  first  part  con- 
ins_  material  for  Ten  Musical 
venings  or  Classes  consisting  of 
:ographical  and  Critical  Annota- 
Jns,  carefully  selected  musical  il- 
strations,  etc.,  relating  to  Bach 
andel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert’ 
•:ethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt’ 
ie  second  part  contains  Six  Musi- 
j,  1  Evenings  or  Programs,  prepared 
j  ith  equal  care  upon  Brahms,  Grieg 
Jttschalk,  and  Mason,  MacDowell 
;  -thur  Poote  and  Mrs.  H.  H  a' 
sach,  Scharwenka,  Jensen  and  Pad- 
t  ewski,  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikow- 
y,  and  miscellaneous  programs  of 
nerican  composers. 

Price,  Cloth-bound,  $1.50 


\necdotes  of  Great  Musicians 

By  W.  FRAXCIS  GATES 

A  unique,  valuable  and  interesting 
llection  of  300  well-authenticated 
ecdotes  of  Great  Composers,  Plav- 
s  and  Singers,  related  in  an  enter- 
inlng  style,  and  embodying  much 
luable  musical  information. 

Price,  $1.50 


The  First  Violin 

By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL 
;  4  tale  most  beautifully  told,  and 
I  unvarying  interest,  of  love  and 
e,  men  and  women,  and  life.  The 
'ier  life  of  the  higher  classes  of 
iety  in  Germany  is  finely  de- 
ted.  As  a  musical  novel,  this 
;  3k  belongs  in  the  first  rank. 

Price,  $1.00 


Alcestis 

1  A  Charming  Musical  Xovel 

I  Te  story  of  a  musician’s  career. 
?  of  the  best  musical  tales  in  all 
|  rature.  The  plot  is  of  absorbing 
'  erest  throughout.  Makes  a  de- 
|  itful  gift  book. 

•ve,  Bound  in  Cloth  and  Gold,  $1.00 


Pianoforte  Music 

s  History,  with  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Critical  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Its  Greatest 
Masters 

By  JOHX  C.  FILLMORE 

j  h®  only  work  of  its  kind  in 
.r-  groups  the  composers 

their  works  into  epochs,  and 
■  es  a  clear  description  of  the 
erent  epochs.  It  contains  an  in- 
|  istmg  account  of  the  lives  of  all 
i  greatest  composers  and  their 
'ks. 

Price,  $1.50 


'hats  with  Music  Students 

lalks  About  Music  and  Music  Life 
By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

J  '  volume  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  ell 
'J  u*  students  and  those  who  make  music  a  life's  work  the 
j  nany  contingent  topics  |that  should  be  considered  iu 
Hion  with  music. 

Price,  Bound  in  Cloth,  $1.50 


Music  Talks  with  Children 

f!  By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

most  attractive  of  all  music  books.  One  of  the  most 
,  inspiring  books  about  music  and  music  stud}' 

.1  •  Not  on>7  delightful  reading  for  young  people, 

j  uaily  go  for  adults,  either  amateur  or  professional. 
I  eject  matter  is  treated  in  an  entertaining  manner  and 
1  musical  possibilities. 

|  Prl®<b  Bound  in  Cloth,  $1.25 


[  or  all  of  the  above  sent,  postpaid, 
,1,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

for  our  complete  descriptive  cata- 
\  'Sue  of  musical  works  and  teaeh- 
1  or  s’  price-list. 

-0D0RE  PRESSER  CO.,  Publishers 
,  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  ETUDE 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  shou,d  have  a 

copy  of 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 

NOTE-SPELLER 


rnde-mnrk  registered  1911. 


This  is  a  novel  system  of  learning  to  read  and 
write  the  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  modern  elementary  methods. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano, or¬ 
gan, violin, cornet,  clarinet,  flute, trombone  or  ANY 
other  musical  instrument,  the  “Note-Speller”  will 
teach  you  to  read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  your  present  routine  of  practice. 

The  “Note-Speller”  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  every  course  of  musical  instruction, 
being,  in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  modern  studio, 
class-room  and  kindergarten. 

In  one  MONTH,  students  of  the  “Note-Speller” 
will  have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies. 

SOc  REGULAR  PRICE-50c 

To  Readers  of  this  Ad.- One  Copy  to  a  Person 

35c  SPEpitipamR,CE  35c 


M 

Depl.  “T’ 


W1TMARK  & 

48  Wltmark  Building. 


SO  IMS 


NEW  YORK 


Special  Magazine  Combinations 

THE  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Etude  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
ordering  one  of  the  special  clubs  below.  Magazines  can  be  sent  to  different 
names  and  addresses.  Subscriptions  can  be  new  or  renewal. 

Canadian  postage  on  The  Etude — 25  cents,  on  other  magazines  about  50  cents. 
Foreign  postage  on  The  Etude,  72  cents,  on  other  magazines  about  £1.00. 


Value 

$0-00 
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The  Etude . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 


Our  Price 

$0-30 


2 


The  Etude . 

Delineator . 

Retail  Value,  $3.00 

The  Etude . 

Pictorial  Review(2yrs.) 

Retail  Value,  $3.50 

The  Etude . 

Housewife . 

Everybody’s . 

Retail  Value,  $3.50 
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For 

Both 

30 

For 

Both 


$0-70 
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For 

All 


The  Etude . 

Modern  Priscilla. . . 

Retail  Value,  $2.25 

The  Etude . 

Current  Literature. 

Retail  Value,  $4.50 

The  Etude . 

Modern  Priscilla..  . 

Retail  Value,  $3.75 
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For 

Both 

.00 

For 

Both 

30 

For 

All 


Value 

$0.00 
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The  Etude . 

McCall’s,  with  free  pattern.. 


Our  Price 

$1  .60 


The  Etude . \tf 

IQ-35 

McCall’s . 1* 

Review  of  Reviews. .  . .  ( 

O  M 

Retail  Value,  $5.00  / 

The  Etude . \  * 

;Q  J5 

Good  Housekeeping. . 

Designer . ( 

For 

^ ii 

Retail  Value,  $3.75  / 

The  Etude . \ 

Housekeeper .  (v 

0.90 

New  Idea . 1 

A  For 

Retail  Value,  $3.75  / 

All 

The  Etude . 

Cosmopolitan . 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. 

Retail  Value,  $4.50 

The  Etude . 

Woman’s  Home  Comp . 

American . 

Retail  Value,  $4.50 

The  Etude . 

Modern  Priscilla . 

American  Boy . 

Retail  Value,  $3.25 


>$O-30 


3 

$045 

•  J  Tor 
All 

$^.60 


For 

All 


For 

All 


Value 


$0-75 


3 


The  Etude  .... 
Pictorial  Review 
Modern  Pricilla. 
Ladies’  World  — 


Our  Price 

$0.65 


2 


In  the  clubs  above  these  magazines  are  interchangeable:  Pictorial  Review  (2  years). 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Everybody’s,  McClure’s,  American  and  Housekeeper. 

Current  Literature  and  Review  of  Reviews.  Modem  Priscilla,  New  Idea  and  Designer. 

Send  for  THE  ETUDE  MAGAZINE  GUIDE— 
a  24-page  catalogue  of  magazine  bargains. 

Send  all  orders,  address  all  correspondence  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


fi^NEW  ISSUES^* 

Ladybelle  Waltzes  for  piano . 10c 

Gloaming  Song — Big  Hit . ioc 

Birth  of  the  Flowers  Reverie — Transcription 

for  pipe  organ .  . . .  25c 

Get  i/our  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO.,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  PIANOFORTE  TECHNIC 

By  KARL  E.  TUNBERG 

A  brief,  concise,  thorough  system  for 
mastering  the  fingering  of  scales,  chords 
and  arpeggios,  presented  in  a  new  and 
original  manner. 

Absolutely  indispensable  to  every  seri¬ 
ous  teacher  and  student  of  the  piano. 

Prof.  Franz  Kullak,  of  Berlin,  says:  “I  have 
read  your  system  with  great  interest  and  pleas- 
ure  and  recognize  in  the  author  a  thoughtful 
teacher  and  a  keen, _  penetrative  and  ingenious 
observer.  The  exercises  which  you  have  written 
for  chord  practice  are  excellent.  I  wish  for  your 
work  the  greatest  success.” 

Arthur  Foote,  says:  “What  you  say  about  the 
keyboard  in  your  prefacing  remarks  about 
chords  should  always  be  said,  but  unfortunately 
that  is  seldom  the  case.” 

Carl  Faelten,  says:  “You  are  seriously  interested 
in  musical  pedagogy  and  have  on  this  particular 
subject  arrived  at  conclusions  somewhat  similar 
to  my  own  practice  in  teaching  by  laying  great 
stress  on  the  pupil’s  clear  conception  of  the 
principles  of  fingering  in  scale  and  chord  work.” 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by  many 
other  prominent  pianists  and  teachers. 

Sent  postpaid  to  any  address. 

Price,  60  Cents 

HERMANN  HESCHE,  Publisher 
54  &  55  Holyoke  Bldg.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


EUROPIA 

THE  BEST  PIANO  SOLO  ALBUM  PUBLISHED 


EUROPIA 

4* 

A  Collection  of 
Celebrated 
Masterpieces 
For  the  Piano 
By  the  World’s 
Famous  Composers 
Price,  $1.00 
T.  II.  llnrnts  Co. 


all  the  oollections  for  Piano  Solo 
published  in  recent  years,  not 
oue  offers  such  a  rarely  beautiful 
collection  of  melodious  composi lions 
as  “EUROPIA,”  aud  it  is  nu  ex- 
nggeratiou  when  we  claim  that  these 
solos  purchased  separately  would  cost 
you  at  least  $8  00  net,  while  here  j  ou 
obtain  the  whole  collection  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  for  ONLY  SIXTY  CENTS 
POSTPAID. 

Look  over  this  list  of  contents 
and  send  for  one  at  once  as 
this  price  Is  for  sixty 
days  only. 


PARTIAL  LI8T  OF  CONTENTS 

Schutt,  A  la  Bien  Aimee,  Op.  69,  No.  2;  Schytte,  Berceuse, 
Op.  26,  No.  7;  TschalkowsLy,  Berceuse,  Op.  72,  No.  2;  Sto- 
jowskl,  Chaut  d*  Amour,  Op.  26,  No.  3;  Jlo*/howskl,  Danoe  of 
the  Rose  Fairies,  Op.  53,  No.  1;  Herkel,  Fairy  Tale  ( Marchen ), 
Op.  74;  Srliutt,  Feu  Follet,  Op.  31,  No.  2;  Dvorak,  Humoreskei 
Op.  101,  No.  7;  Dreysehok,  Intermetzo,  Op.  21,  No.  5;  Pade¬ 
rewski,  Legende,  Op.  16,  No.  1;  Naprnmlk,  Melancolie; 
Borodine,  Noctumo,  Op.  1,  No.  7;  RubenstHn,  Polka  Boheme, 
Op.  82,  No.  7;  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude  Op  3,  No.  2;  Gabrilo- 
witch,  Romance,  Op.  1,  No.  4;  Gmnfeld,  Romance,  Op.  45, 
No.  1;  Rachmaninoff,  Romance,  Op.  8,  No.  2;  Schutt,  Romance* 
Op.  38,  No.  2;  Godard,  Running  ( En  Cowant),  Op.  58,  No.  1; 
Drdla,  Souvenir;  llollaender,  Walzer,  Op.  31,  and  others. 

SPECIAL,  60c.  POSTPAID 


T.  B.  HARMS  CO. 

62  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


PIANO  TUNING 

Regulating  and  Repairing 

AComplete  Course  of  Self-instruction 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 

By  J.  CRBE  FISCHER 

PRICE  $1.75 

A  work  of  great  practical  value.  Arranged 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus¬ 
trated,  making  a  book  that  can  be  used  for  self- 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  text 
book  in  schools  and  conservatories.  A  valu¬ 
able  lesson  *s  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  appeal  to  teachers  and 
musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  by  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a  year. 
It  will  also  be  a  valuable  work  for  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  in¬ 
come  from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils’  pianos 
in  order. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Sacred  Songs 


HOSE  who  need  sacred  songs  for  their 
summer  work  are  invited  to  select 
from  ihe  following  list  of  new  and 
successful  works. 

We  will  send  sample  copies,  one 
of  each  song  only  to  one  buyer,  at 
the  special  rate  of  10  cents  per  copy  net,  post¬ 
paid.  The  songs  retail  at  50  to  60  cents  list 
price  each. 

J.  E.  West:  Eventide  (Bass  or  Contr.) 

G.  Federlein:  City  Beautiful  (Ten.  or  Sop.) 

H.  B.  Gaul:  The  Homeland  (Ten.  or  Sop.) 

R.  K.  Miller:  What  Is  Man  (Ten.  or  Sop.) 
Emmeline  Brook:  Song  of  the  Pilgrims 

(3  Keys). 

D.  Pughe-Evans:  Lead  Kindly  Light  (3  Keys.) 

F.  Maxson:  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee  (Duet, 
Ten.  and  Contr.) 


OFFER  GOOD  TILL  AUGUST  1st. 

The  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  21  East  17th  St.,  New  York 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

NOVELLO  «-  CO.,  Ltd. 


BOOSEY  &  CO. 


have  issued  within  the  past  year  some  of  the 
MOST  SUCCESSFUL  HIGH-CLASS  SONGS  now 
before  the  public. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  worthy  the  attention  of  every  Music  Dealer  who 
desires  to  carry  a  representative  Stock  of  Sheet  Music: 

MARSHALL’S  ‘‘I  HEAR  YOU  CALLING  ME”  (sung  by  John  McCor¬ 
mack)  has  attained  fame  perhaps  more  rapidly  than  any  Song  of  recent  times. 

SANDERSON’S  Sacred  Song,  “BEYOND  THE  DAWN”— undoubtedly 
a  worthy  successor  to  “THE  HOLY  CITY”— is  being  sung  with  the  greatest 
success  by  Artists  all  over  the  Country.  With  its  big,  broad  Melody  of  great 
beauty  it  cannot  fail  to  win  appreciation  in  Church  or  Concert-Room. 

MACMURROUGH’S  Dainty  Irish  Song,  “MACUSHLA”  (as  featured  by 
Chauncey  Olcott  in  his  play  of  the  same  name)  is  achieving  immense  popularity. 

MARSHALL’S  “I  AM  LONGING  FOR  YOU”  (companion  Song  to  “I 
Hear  You  Calling  Me”),  just  published,  has  all  the  merits  of  its  predecessor,  and 
judging  by  the  demand  already,  it  bids  fair  to  become  equally  renowned. 

Others  that  have  caught  the  public  taste,  and  are  selling  largely,  include: 


“To  Be  Near  You”  ....  Coote 

“Bird  of  Blue" . German 

“My  Lagan  Love”  ....  Harty 

“Silver  Moon . Adams 

“Rose  of  Delight” . Marshall 

“In  My  Garden” . Liddle 

“Lilies” . Sanderson 

“Sheila” . Wood 


Summer  Roses” . Dunkels 

“Since  Love  is  Mine”  ....  Deacon 

“Love’s  Fantasy” . Coates 

“Let  Love  Awake” . Oliver 

“Slumber  Tree” . Novello 

“Sing,  Sing,  Happy  Hearts”  .  Wood 
“In  a  Child's  Heart”  ....  Carse 
“When  the  May’s  in  Bloom,”  Marshall 


Of  our  recent  SONG  CYCLES  that  have  won  recognition  special  men 
tion  may  be  made  of: 

MRS.  WOODFORDE-FINDEN’S  new  set  of  “INDIAN 
LOVE  LYRICS”  entitled,  “STARS  OF  THE  DESERT”  and 
WILFRID  SANDERSON’S  “NOCTURNES.” 

ALL  the  above  Songs  are  published  in  several  Keys,  and  the  Song  Cycles 
for  Low  and  High  Voice. 


BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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*  3  East  43d  St.  ( 
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Inc.  New  Yorl 

Just  Published 

PIANO  SOLO 


THEODORA  DUTTON,  Six  early  pieces  for  little 
pianists  (grade  2). 

Beginning  the  Day . 25 

The  Swallow . 40 

The  Day  Dream . 25 

Peasant  Dance . 40 

Woodland  Waltz .  *40 

A  Fairy  Tale . 25 

HENRY  HOLDEN  HUSS,  Op.  23,  Six  pieces, 
(grades  4-6). 

Etude  Romantique . 75 

Intermezzo  in  . . 40 

Intermezzo  in  . . 25 

Impromptu . 75 

Albumleaf . 40 

Polonaise  Brilliante . 1.00 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Just  Published 

A  Neglected  Sense  in 
Piano  Playing 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


WILSON  G.  SMITH,  Op.  102. 

Danse  Arabesque  (grade  3) 


.60 


tone  poems 


ANICE  TERHUNE,  Six  little 

(grades  2-3). 

The  Brook’s  Story . 40 

The  Village  Chimes . 40 

Spanish  Waltz . 40 

Tarantella . 40 

Barcarolle . 40 

Triumphal  March . 50 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Any  of  the  above  sent  on  examination  to  any 
teacher.  Send  professional  card. 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 

Price,  55  Cents,  postpaid 


CONTENTS 


Painful  uncertainty  of  ama¬ 
teur  playing. 

Desirability  of  tactile  guid¬ 
ance. 

The  tactile  sense  latent  in 
all  pianists. 

How  it  may  be  developed. 

The  order  of  practice. 

Space-measurement  by  the 
hand. 


Recognition  of  keys  by 
touch. 

Space-measurement  by  the 
arm. 

Application  of  the  tactile 
sense  in  general  practice. 

Concentration  exercises  on 
the  soundless  clavier. 

Secondary  advantages  of 
tactile  guidance. 

Conclusion. 


If  you  play  the  piano  you  ought  to  read  this  book. 


SIDNEY  HOMER 

BANDANNA  BALLADS 


Five  Songs.  Poems  by  Howard  Weeden 

High  or  medium  voice,  C  Low  voice,  A 

Price  Each,  Net  $1.25 
CONTENTS 


Mammy’s  Lullaby 
Uncle  Rome 


Two  Lovers  and  Lizette 


A  Plantation  Hymn 
A  Banjo  Song 


Just  Published 

VOICE  AND  PIANO 


Low 


HOMER  N.  BARTLETT, 

Tell  Me  Where  is  Fancy  Bred. 

There  is  a  Heart.  High . 

EDWARD  CAMPION, 

The  Viking.  Medium . 

CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 

Two  Lyrics  from  the  French  by  Victor  Hugo. 
1.  One  Rose.  2.  Butterflies, . net 


,5i 

.G 


.61 


H 


1.21 


J.  H.  ROGERS, 

Amulets.  High . 

Cloud  Shadows.  Medium . 

The  Star.  High . 

ANICE  TERHUNE 

The  Little  Dream  Horse.  Medium . 

E.  WOLF-FERRARI  ("The  Jewels  of  (he  Madonna”). 

Prayer,  Act  I.  Tenor . net 

Serenade,  Act  II.  Bar . 

B.  HUHN 

A  Secret  from  Bacchus.  High,  Med.  and  Low. 
OLEY  SPEAKS 

To  You.  High  and  Low . 

R.  DeKOVEN 

When  Like  a  Rose.  High . 

FRANKLIN  RIKER 

Hi  LiT  Feller.  Med . 


.5i 

.5 

.5 


.4' 

.5 

.5 

.6 


Any  of  the  above  sent  on  examination  to  any 
teacher.  Send  professional  card. 


Our  stock  is  the  largest  in  the  world 


We  allow  liberal  discounts  to  the  profession,  special  rates  to  conservatories  and  school. 
Write  for  terms  before  sending  your  next  order. 

inquire  about  the  “New  Music”  subscription  plan.  Sole  agents  in  U.  S.  A.  of  the  PETERS  and  AUGENER  EDITION 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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lusical  Recitations, 
antatas  and  Operettas 


PUBLISHED  BY 


tieWillis  Music  Company 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


e  Last  Hymn  (“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee”) 

A  .’Musical  lCpci tut  ion 


By  HERBERT  WILLIAMS 

story  of  the  sea.  The  text  is  not  in  poetic  form, 
:  for  that  reason  is  particularly  good  for  this  form 

,ntertainment. 

he  music  is  easy  to  play  and  does  not  make 

at  demands  on  toe  pianist. 

he  text  and  music  so  easily  run  together  that 

re  is  no  Deed  for  much  rehearsine. 

ime  of  rendition  about  eight  minutes — a  suitable 

ore.  ■ 

The  Last  Hymn,  by  Herbert  Williams. 
Price,  $1.00 


HARMONY  TEXT  BOOKS  HARMONY  BLANK  BOOKS 


First  Lessons  in  Harmony,  by  Arthur  E.  Heacox,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint 
in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music— clear,  concise  and  practical.  It  comprises  ihe  first  term  ot 


_  .  .  „  - .a. «  practical,  it  compn 

the  regular  course  m  the  Oberlin  Conservatory.  New  Revised  Edition,  Price  25c. 

Ilai  iiioiiy  Lessons,  Part  II.  1  he  second  term  ot  Harmony  by  the  same  author.  Price  50c. 

Lessons  in  Harmony,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  Heacox  and  Lehmann.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  Cloth.  2o2  pages,  SI. 50. 

A  Gnide  Tlirougli  tlie  Lessons  in  Harmony,  by  Heacox  &  Lehmann;  61  pages.  Cloth, 
i5c  net 

Conservatory  Music  Tablet,  No.  1,  20c.  ;  No.  2,  15c.  ;  72  and  50  rages  respectively. 

Harmony  Blank  Books,  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Prices  25c,  30c  and  50c.  The  best  tablets  and  blank 
books  lor  harmony  and  counterpoint  on  the  market. 

Harmonic  Analysis— P.  J.  Lehmann,  Professor  of  Theory  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
clear,  concise  but  technical  covers  a  large  range  of  exercises  from  best  composers.  156 
pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50  net.  * 


For  discounts  to  the  trade  and  profession,  address  the  publishers 

A.  G.  COMINGS  &  SON,  Publishers  and  Music  Dealers,  OBERLIN,  0. 


E  SEA-MAIDEN — A  Musical  Recitation 


By  ERNEST  R.  KROEGER 

re  mysticism  of  the  text  is  fittingly  followed  in 
mus’cal  treatment.  The  accompaniment  is 
•oughly  pianistic  and  of  great  intiinsic  beauty. 

The  Sea-Maiden,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroeger. 
Price,  $1.00 


>  Nightingale  and  the  Rose 

’he  Story  liy  OSCAR  W  ILDE,  The  Music  by  PAUL  HLISS 
s  beautiful  story  of  the  Nightingale  who  sang  all  night  long 
her  breast  against  a  thorn,  so  that  a  red  rose  might  bloom  for 
irrowing  lover,  is  told  in  prose,  of  the  choicest  wording.  The 
■  is  in  free  form,  suggesting  in  its  three  motives,  the  under 
thoughts  in  the  story — not  following  word  for  word.  A 
viug  story  for  the  reader,  and  au  interesting  accompauimeut 
e  musician. 


Nightingale  and  The  Rose,  by  Paul  Bliss,  $1.00 


IE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DAWN 


A  Recitation  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment 
Poem  by  KLIXAKKTH  K.  REYNOLDS 
Jluslc  by  ERNEST  R.  K  ROLLER.  Op.  til 

<  nusicianly  a  setting  of  this  beautiful  text  awakes  at  once  the 
[5stof  all  lovers  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  music 
!  ularly  follows  every  shade  of  meaning  in  the  story,  and  the- 

iliy  is  sustained  throughout. 


Romance  of  the  Dawn,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroeger 
Price  $1.00 


USHW00D 


A  Recitation  with 
Pianoforte  Accompaniment 


<t  by  T.  BUCHANAN  READ,  Music  by  P.  A.  I  I  R I  \  DELLI 

H  beautiful  story  of  the  woman  with  the  load  of  brushwood 
'  bursts  into  bloom  at  last,  is  exquisitely  accompanied  by  Mr. 
1  elli.  The  music  is  uot  difficult  in  execution,  and  the  story 
r  tself  most  satisfactorily  to  this  form  of  entertainment. 

ushwood,  by  P.  A.  Tirindelli  — Price  $1.00 


THREE  SPRINGS 


Little  Journeys  in  Toneland 

With  Excursions  into  Surrounding  Keys 


Ten  original  five-note  melodies  in  the  treble  and  bass  clefs,  based  upon 
familiar  rhymes.  Each  number  repeated  in  a  neighboring  key. 


By  SUSAN  SCHMITT.  Op.  1 


Price  to  teachers,  83  cents,  postage  paid 


TO  enable  the  beginner  to  grasp  quickly  the  meaning  and  signif¬ 
icance  of  transposition  each  of  the  ten  LITTLE  JOURNEYS 
is  printed  twice  ;  first  in  one  of  the  simpler  keys  and  then  in 
a  closely  related  key,  thus  awakening  in  the  child  a  sense  of  tonality, 
and  quickening  his  memory.  The  author  is  convinced  that  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  at  an  early  stage  to  the  characteristics  and  value 
of  transposition,  which  is  indispensable  in  helping  the  child  to  under¬ 
stand  KE\  RELATIONS,  and  facilitates  reading  at  sight  through 
bringing  into  play  a  new  set  of  notes. 


I  am  very  glad  to  recommend  “Little  Journeys  in  Toneland” 
and  hope  it  will  have  the  circulation  its  merit  deserves. 

— Frederick  S.  Converse, 

Interesting,  well  planned  and  fresh  in  idea.  — Arthur  Foote. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

Room  11,  Oliver  Ditson  Bldg.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ft  for  Three-Part  (  liorus  of  Women**  Voiee*,  with  Soprano 
Mezzo-Soprano  anil  Alto  Solo* 
story  of  three  spring*  that  rise  high  on  the  mountainside 
a  willow  tree.  First  in  the  “poo1,”  theu  in  the  “brook," 
own  the  “little  falls,”  then  out  in  the  “river,"  then  over  the 
i  waterfall,"  and  nt  last  they  are  drawn  up  from  the  ocean 
sun  and  wafted  back  to  their  home.  Not  difficult  to  sing — 
it  accompaniment  and  sustained  interest  in  the  story.  Suit- 
r  recital  work. 

Three  Springs,  by  Paul  Bliss— Price  60c. 


CENTURY  EDITIOAI 


THE  BEST  EDITION 


,EN  OF  MAY — A  Children’s  Cantata 


By  W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 
j  Cantata  may  be  sung  without  costume  or  action.  The  num- 
•  participants  may  vary  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  children. 

1  uslc  is  tuneful  and  bright,  and  well  wiihin  the  range  of 

:  voices. 


OF  THE 

WORLD’S  BEST  MUSIC! 

FOR.  IOc.  A  COPY 


en  of  May,  by  W.  Otto  Miessner — Price  50c. 


LAND  OF  SOMETIME  An  Operetta 

tor  Children 

By  GRACE  S.  SWENSON 

Operetta  is  intended  to  provide  a  background  which  will 
program  of  gymnastic  exercises  entertaining — otherwise 
j  esting  because  of  incoherence.  Any  drills  may  be  inserted 
i  >se  which  seem  suptrfiuous  omitted.  Singe  directions,  de- 
u  of  costumes,  all  dialogues,  together  with  words  and  music 
j  >aga,  included  in  each  book. 

•and  of  Sometime,  by  Grace  S.  Swenson,  60c 


‘Century  Edition” 
more  than  TEN 


Some  dealers  ask  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  copy  for 
sheet  music.  It’s  worth  it-  but -don’t  pay 
CENTS  (10c.)  our  price. 

tfl  Look  over  the  following  list  of  standard  and  classic  compositions, 
which  are  sold  in  other  Editions  at  from  25c.  to  75c.  each. 
“Century  Edition”  price  is  but  TEN  CENTS  (10c.)  a  copy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  marked  price  may  be,  and  best  of  all,  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  each  and  every  copy  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
copies  you  have  been  buying  at  many  times  the  price  we  ask. 

^]]  In  paper,  printing,  phrasing,  fingering  and  general  excellence,  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed,  there  can  be  nothing  better  at  any 


'ICE  CHARMING 


Or  the  Capture  of 
.  _  ,  the  Queen  of  Hearts 

k  Comic  Operetta  in  One  Act,  liy  JOSEPH  SURDO  ,r  —  r 

ry  connecting  things  of  the  present  day  with  fairy  stories 
■  ends  of  old.  A  fascinating  story  for  young  people,  and  ~  *  - 

f  real  entertainment  for  adults. 


If  every  claim  we  make  is  not  as  represented,  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


ice  Charming,  by  Joseph  Surdo — Price  75c. 


PIANO  SOLOS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 


ie  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen 

Comic  Operetta  in  Three  Art*,  with  a  Prologue 
By  JOSEPH  SURDO 

j  peretta  for  young  people,  replete  with  bright,  catchy  mel- 
'j  ad  possessing  a  well-sustained  plot. 

J  -rowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen,  by  Joseph 
Surdo— Price  $1.00 


OW  WHITE  An  Operetta  for 

,r  ,  ,  ...  Children’s  Voices 

I  ext  by  MRS.  THOMAS  WOODRUFF  ALLEN 
Music  by  SIDNEY  C.  DURST 

I  P®retta. can  also  be  given  by  adults, although  especially  writ¬ 
’ll  IU  .1  ^ tr.a‘ued  boy  choir.  The  story  is  most  entertaining, 
T  music  bright  and  fresh.  The  costuming  most  attractive. 
U  1  Operetta  for  schools. 

White,  by  Sydney  C,  Durst -Price  30c. 


Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns 


linese  Operetta  for  Ladies,  By  PAUL  BLISS 

it  .  inexpensive  stage-setting;  no  orchestra 

.vt piano  Chinese  goDg  and  tom-tom);  pretty  aud  easy 
J  direct  wJth  any  number  in  chorus;  four  princi- 

•I  a  Wltm*D  ra*?e  of  amateurs;  may  be  given  in  day-time, 
U»ors.  lime  of  performance,  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
ip  I’  nc.' Pal  .features  should  interest  you  enough  to  win  rant 
examination  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  plot  is 
4i  “  •  nd  th.e  costumes  easy  to  obtuin  or  make.  The  cost  of 
I /  g. 18  P™}  Really  no,bing,  while  there  is  ample  opportunity 
C|  .„  Q1  tap,pealine  ,0  adu,ts.H  has  been  given  with  great 

j  High  Soh°ols'  Price  75c. 


Alloc,  Transcription . Ascher 

ArabcM<|ue  Valse . Lack 

Ballet  lies  PapiUons . Godard 

Barcarole,  "Tales  of  Hofmann”  ...Offenbach 

By  Moonlight  Bendel 

Caprice  It rl < Haute . Ley hacli 

I>ylngr  Poet . (Jolt-chalk 

Flrat  Tarantella . Mills 

t-raiul  March  de  Concert. . . .  Wollenliuupt 

Humoresque . Dvorak 

II iingnriun  Rhapsody,  No  2 . LL/t 

Kameiiol  Ostrow . Rubinstein 

Last  Hope . Gott*ohnlk 

Moonlight  ^onatu . Beethoven 

Foetand  IVasant  Overture . 8upp6 

Rlgoletto  Fnntasle . Liszt 

Rustle  of*  Spring . Sin  ding 

Sal ut  a  l*esth . . Kowalski 

Serenade . (hninlnade 

Sonata  Pathetlq  ue . Beet hoven 

M  IIHhiii  Tell  Overture .  Rossini 

Witches’  Dance . Mae  Dowell 

w  oo.l land  Echoes . Wyman 


PIANO  DUETS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 


i'avalleria  Rustlcana,  Intermezzo.  Musmgni 

Flatterer,  The . linnnlnnde 

Invitation  to  the  Dance . Weber 

LesSylplies . Bnrhinnnn 

Lohengrin  March . Wagner 

I. ust spiel  Overture . K61er-HHu 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . Supp6 

Polish  Dance . Seharwenka 

Qul  Vive  Gulop . Gnnz 

Zuin pa  Overture . Iferold 


VIOLIN  and  PIANO,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 


Anirel’s  Serenade . Rruga 

Berceuse,  “Jocelyn” . Godard 

Cavatina . R»*f 

Flower  Song . Lange 

K  uy  ft  w  I  a  k . W eniawsk  I 

Largo . Handel 

Melody  In  F . Rubinstein 

Simple  Confession . Tliom6 

Star  of  Hope,  Reverie . Kennedy 

Tun n li noser  March .  . Wagner 


The  complete  “Century”  catalog  of  nearly  two  thousand  titles  for  Piano,  two  and 
four  hands,  also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  all  at  the  TEN  CENT  price— Can  be  had 
free  for  the  asking:. 

It  is  money  in  your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your  dealer  selling  you  “Century  Edition.” 
If  he  will  not,  order  direct! 


CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1179  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


iWillis  Music  Company 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


CEMTURYi  I  EDITION 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


MUSICAL 

BIOGRAPHY 


LIFE  STORIES  OF  GREAT  COM¬ 
POSERS 


Thirty-five  Biographies  of  the  Great 
Masters.  Compiled  by  a  staff  of  able 
historians  and  writers. 

These  thirty-five  biographies  include  all  the 
greatest  taetors  in  the  development  of  the  art 
of  music.  They  are  written  in  an  authorita- 
uve,  yet  stirring  and  fascinating  manner.  As 
a  reference  it  will  be  found  a  most 

profitable  investment.  The  book  is  finely 
illustrated  with  full-page  portraits. 

Price,  $t.50 


THE  MASTERS  AND  THEIR  MUSIC 


By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A  Hand-Book  of  Musical  Literature  for 
Musical  Clubs,  Classes  and 
Private  Students 

ihe  First  Part  contains  material  for  Ten 
Musical  Evenings  or  Classes  relating  to  Bach, 
Handel  Haydn.  Mozart,  Schubert,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Schumann  and  Liszt 
Ihe  Second  Part  contains  Six  Musical 
Evenings  or  Programs,  upon  Brahms,  Grieg, 
Gottschalk  and  Mason,  MacDowell,  Arthur 
l'oote  and  Mrs.  II.  //.  A.  Beach,  Schar- 
U’enka,  Jensen  and  Paderewski,  Rubinstein 
and  Tschaikowsky,  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
grams  of  American  composers. 

Price,  $1.50 


FIRST  STUDIES  IN  MUSIC  BIOG¬ 
RAPHY 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

Teachers  who  know  the  superior  value  of 
biography  over  history  for  first  studv  will 
secure  the  best  results  in  their  classroom 
work  with  this  volume.  Events  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  are  deftly  woven  in,  and  the 
reader  gets  an  historical  picture  from  bio¬ 
graphical  study. 

A  full  and  complete  sketch  of  every  com- 
poser  s  life  is  given. 

Price,  $1.50 


CELEBRATED  PIANISTS 


OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  A.  EHRLICH 

Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
portraits  of  European  and  American 
Pianists  of  the  past  and  present 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
liable  works  on  musical  biography  published. 
This  American  edition  contains  new  material 
relating  to  pianists  in  America. 

Contains  424  pages.  Each  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pianists  has  a  biographical 
sketch  of  from  one  to  thirty-six  pages. 
Price,  Red  Cloth  and  Cold,  S2.00 


PICTURES  FROM  THE  LIVES  OF 
THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS 

FOR  CHILDREN 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

This  is  an  ideal  music  book  for  a  child, 
because — 

In  the  story  encircling  the  biographies 
there  is  another  story  of  happy,  healthy 
chi  d-Iite. 

The  story,  besides  teaching  biography  de¬ 
lightfully,  teaches  also  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory. 

Short  Saxon  words  predominate.  Sen¬ 
tences  are  short,  the  meaning  always  clear 
and  direct. 

Price,  $1.25 


THE  FETITE  LIBRARY 


By  EDWARD  FRANCIS 
HANDY  POCKET  BIOGRAPHIES 
LIFE  AND  WORKS  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Weber.  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Cho¬ 
pin,  Liszt,  Wagner,  LIFE  of  Mozart 
Price,  35  Cents  each;  $3.00  per  set, 
boxed. 

Size,  2*/^  x  31A.  125  pages.  Bound  in 

Red  Cloth. 

These  miniature  biographies  are  not  has¬ 
tily  prepared  sketches,  but  careful  conden¬ 
sations  of  the  most  essential  facts  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  the  Great  Masters  so 
mentioned.  Appended  to  each  (except 
Mozart)  is  a  list  of  the  most  important 
compositions  of  the  Master. 


RICHARD  WAGNER 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 


By  A.  JULLIEN 

A  Notable  Biography  of  the  Most  Signifi¬ 
cant  Musician  of  the  Last  Century. 

The  interest  in  a  great  novel,  a  great 
play,  or  a  great  life  is  in  the  struggle. 
The  stronger  the  struggle  the  greater  the 
interest.  No  musician  ever  struggled 
harder  or  triumphed  more  gloriously  than 
Richard  Wagner.  The  story  of  his  fight 
nd  his  victories  is  told  very  graphically 
in  this  interesting  work.  It  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Price,  SI. 75 
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ANY  OF  THESE  SONGS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


SONGS  FOR  MEN 


TENOR  SONGS 

Song  of  Joy,  A  D b  (E-a) . C.  JV .  Cadman  $0-50 

Sweetheart,  Awake  D b  (F-g) . C.  M.  Caverly  .50 

Wake  Not,  But  Hear  Me,  Love  D b  (d-a)  Stephen  Townsend  .50 

By  the  Autumn  Sea  F  (F-a) . J .  li  iegand  .60 

My  Snowy-breasted  Pearl  F  (F-a) . Jos.  Robinson  .50 

Sung  by  John  McCormack 


BARITONE  SONGS 

Arab’s  Dream,  The  Em  &  m  (b-F) . G.  L.  Tracy  .60 

Bohemian  Bacchanal,  A  Gm  (b-F) . Carl  Pfluege r  .50 

Road  to  Ballyclary,  The  E b  (b-F) . M.  Kirkman  .50 

Contrabandista,The  ( Spanish )  Dm&  m(a-D)  I.  Martinez  .50 

Mandalay  (Kipling)  G  (b-E) . G.  F.  Cobb  .  .60 

Norseman’s  Song,  The  G  (g-E) . C.  J.  Ervini  .60 

BASS  SONGS 

Old  Bell  Ringer,  The  G  (g-D) . L.  F.  Gotts chalk  .50 

Faithful  Ivy,  The  B b  (d-D)  . P.  D.  Bird  .50 

Voice  of  the  Sword  F  (a-D) . Adam  Geibel  .50 

In  the  Deep,  Cold  Sea  D&  (a-C) . H.  IV.  Petrie  .50 

Van  Guard  of  the  King  Bm  &  m  (f-B)  ..  .M.  A.  Bailey  .60 

Bold  Dragoon,  The  E b  (e-E) . G.  L.  Tracy  .50 


PUBLISHED  BY 

White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 

BOSTON:  NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO: 

62-64  Stanhope  St.  13  E.  17th  Street  316  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


Here  is  a  Crown  for  your  Home 


This  beautiful  piano,  with  its  simple  and  straight  line  effect 
will  grace  any  home,  particularly  if  it  is  furnished  in  accordanci 
with  the  ideas  of  simplicity  that  now  prevail. 

This  instrument  is  a  most  desirable  home  piano.  It  is  o 
medium  dimensions,  just  the  right  size,  but  big  in  volume  of  ton 
and  in  piano  satisfaction. 

Many  other  styles  of  upright  pianos,  and  the  beautiful  GEORGI 
P.  BENT  GRAND.  With  every  instrument  of  our  manufactur 
the  quality  goes  itl  before  the  name  goes  on 

The 
Crown 
Pianc 

is  unexcelled  in  tone,  action,  style,  finish  and  durability.  We  hav 
been  building  pianos  for  many  years  and  we  put  into  the  Crow 
all  that  experience  has  taught  us,  together  with  the  best  material 
money  will  buy. 

It  takes  over  six  months  to  make  a  Crown  Piano,  while  man 
pianos  are  made  in  a  month  or  two.  Consider  whether  you  wish 
piano  for  appearance  only  or  for  both  appearance  and  service;  fc 
a  year  or  two  or  for  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  Catalog. 

Easy  terms  when  desired  and  your  old  piano  taken  as  part  pay. 

GEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

214-216  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL! 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  FOR  SUMMER  COURSES 


THEORETICAL  WORKS 


THOMAS  TAPPER 


FIRST  YEAR  HARMONY 


A  simple  presentation  of  th?  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmony. 

It  provides  one  year’s  work,  and  gives  distinct 
training  in  tone  perception,  ear  training,  harmo¬ 
nizing  a  bass,  harmonizing  a  melody,  and  melodic 
composition. 

FIRST  YEAR  MELODY  WRITING 


For  special  music  students  and  for  use  in  public 
schools. 

Just  Issued 


FIRST  YEAR  MUSICAL  THEORY 


(Rudiments  of  Music) 

The  Notation,  Symbology  and  Terminology  of 
Music. 


Professional  price,  75  cents  each 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 


OVER  70.000  COPIES  SOLD 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HARMONY 


By  STEPHEN  A.  EMERY 

PRICE,  $1.00 

Used  by  leading  teachers  and  conservatories 
throughout  the  country. 

KEY  TO  EMERY  “THE  ELEMENTS 


OF  HARMONY’ 


By  FRANK  LYNES 

PRICE,  60  CENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES  TO 


“THE  ELEMENTS  OF  HARMONY’ 


PRICE,  50  CENTS 

Exercises,  chants  and  chorals,  appropriately  fig¬ 
ured,  which  may  be  used  as  a  sequence  to  any 
treatise  on  harmony. 


MODERN  HARMONY 


in  its  Theory  and  Practice 

By  ARTHUR  FOOTE  and  WALTER 
SPALDING 

Price,  50  Cents 

In  use  at  the  following  colleges:  Harvard,  Tufts, 
Beloit,  Michigan  Conservatory,  Brenau,  Wesleyan 
University,  Lachmund  Conservatory,  American 
Conservatory,  and  others. 

TESTIMONIALS 

It  is  comprehensive,  practical,  easily  understood,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  up-to-date.  With  your  most  able  associate,  you  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  in  presenting  that  which  ordinarily  seems  a 
dry  study  problem,  in  agreeable  form. — Emil  LieMIug. 

It  ingeniously  gets  down  to  practical  application  and  to  results, 
for  which  usually  two  or  three  books  are  required. — Prof.  Carl 
V.  Luelnii  u  nd. 

A  Key  to  the  501  Exercises  in 

Modern  Harmony  in  its  Theory  and  Practice 

Price,  75  Cents 


TONAL  COUNTERPOINT 


Studies  in  Part-Writing 

By  WALTER  R,  SPALDING 

Professor  of  Music  at  Harvard  University 

Price,  $2.00 

Much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work,  but  this  much  must 
suffice  :  Constantly  regarding  counterpoint  as  “the  art  of  invent¬ 
ing  melodies,"  Mr.  Spalding  endeavors  to  encourage  his  pupils  in 
this  invention  rather  than  to  impress  upon  them  that  such  and 
such  a  method  of  invention  is  wrong.  From  a  properly  super¬ 
intended  study  of  this  book  no  pupil  could  fail  to  emerge  without 
a  quickened  taste  for  the  beautiful  In  music,  and  also  with  a 
certain  freedom  in  writing.  The  book  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  teachers  of  counterpoint. — Boston  Transcript. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  THINGS  IN 


PIANO  PLAYING 


By 


ARTHUR  FOOTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

A  vnluable  handbook  by  one  of  the  leading  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  teachers  of  the  day.  Within  a  small  space  it  deals  with  a 
large  variety  or  technical  and  aesthetic  subjects  of  interest  and 
value  to  all  teachers  and  players.  The  appendix  contains  some 
new  technical  exercises.  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
piauo  players  for  study  and  reference. 


PIANOFORTE  STUDIES 


.75 


.75 


.75 

.75 


.75 


.75 


.75 


.75 


.75 


BACH,  J.  S.  ELEMENTARY 

Ten  Easiest  Pieces.  Arranged  by  CARL  FA ELTEN 
EGGELING,  GEORG 

Op.  176.  Pleasure  and  Progress.  35  descrip¬ 
tive  Etudes  for  the  earlier  grades.  (Schmidt's  Edu¬ 
cational  Series  No.  60a-b.)  Two  books,  each . 

GURLITT,  CORNELIUS 
Op.  228.  Technic  and  Melody.  A  Funda¬ 
mental  Course  for  the  Pianoforte.  Three  books,  each 
Op.  186.  Velocity  Studies  for  Beginners. 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series.  No.  41) 

Op.  187.  53  Very  First  Studies . .  .... 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Series  No.  31) 

Op.  198.  16  Studies  in  Melody  and  Rhythm. 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  51) 

Op.  199  16  Melodious  Studies  for  more 

advanced  players.  A  sequel  to  “Studies  in 

Melody  and  Rhythm  “ . 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  52) 

HENNING,  MAX 

12  Two-Part  Fughettas  and  Fugues. 

(Preparatory  to  J.  S.  Bach's  Inventions) . 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  1) 

KAISER,  ALFRED 

The  Weaker  Fingers.  Exercises  and  tuneful  pieces. 

(SohmidF's  Educational  Series  No.  26)  • 

LYNES,  FRANK 

Key  Circle  Exercises.  Book  1 . 75 

INTERMEDIATE  AMD 

BIEHL,  ALBERT 

15  Selected  Etudes  for  the  Development 

of  Technique  and  Expression .  .75 

J  (Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  9) 

DENNEE,  CHARLES 

Progressive  Technique. .  1.50 

Progressive'  Studies  in  Octave  Playing. 

(With  special  preparatory  exercises) .  1.00 

(Schmidt’s  Kducationul*  Series  No.  37) 

EGGELING,  GEORG 

Op.  90.  Eighteen  Melodious  Octave 
Studies  of  Medium  Difficulty  .... 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  75) 

Op.  122.  50  Melodious  Etudes  in  all  the 

major  and  minor  keys . 

Op.  170  25  Etudes  (without  octaves)  for 

Musical  and  Technical  Development. 

Book  I,  Book  II.enon . 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  16a-bj 

FOOTE,  ARTHUR 

Op.  27  Nine  Etudes  for  Musical  and 

Technical  Development .  1.00 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Series  No.  2) 

Op.  52.  Twenty  Preludes  in  the  Form  of 

Short,  Technical  Studies  .  1.00 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  73) 


1.00 


.75 


.75 


GRADES 

Op  47.  A  Pleasant  Beginning  and  other 
tunes  for  little  fingers  in  all  the  major 
and  minor  keys .  . 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  19) 

MAYLATH,  H. 

Op  163.  25  Short  Melodious  Studies  for 
the  application  of  various  important 
principles  of  Technique.  Adapted  and  edited 

by  Charles  Denn£f. . 

(Schmidt* 8  Educaiiou&l  Series  No.  65) 

PFITZNER,  HEINRICH 

Systematic  Training  in  Polyphonic  Playing 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  13) 

THE  PUPIL’S  FIRST  ETUDE  ALBUM 

58  Easiest  Etudes . 

THE  PUPIL’S  SECOND  ETUDE  ALBUM 

85  Easy  Etudes . . 

SCHYTTE,  LUDVIG 

10  Melodious  Etudes.  Selected  from  Op.  66.. ,  • 

( Schmidt' h  Educational  Series  No.  7) 

SMITH,  WARREN  STOREY 

Effort  and  Pastime.  24  melodious  pieces  In  all 

keys.  Book  I,  Book  II,  each . . 

(Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  88a-b) 

TAPPER,  THOMAS 

Sight  Reading  and  Memory  Lessons.  ^ 

companion  volume  to  every  method . . 

(Schmidt  s  Educational  Series  No.  12) 

ADVANCED  GRADES 

ETUDE  ALBUM 

A  Collection  of  Studies  selected  and  arranged 
in  progressive  order  by  Arthur  Foote..  1 
(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  74) 

HOFMANN,  RICHARD 

Ten  Melodious  Etudes  from  Op.  72 . 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  40) 

LYNES,  FRANK 

Key  Circle  Exercises.  Books  I  and  II,  each 

Op.  20.  Ten  Special  Studies . 

(Schmidt  s  Educatloual  Series  No.  8) 

Op.  25.  Progressive  Etudes  for  the  Second 

and  Third  Grades  .  * 

MACDOWELL,  EDWARD 
Op.  39.  Twelve  Studies  for  the  Develop- 
ment  of  Technic  and  Style- .  * 

(Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  4) 

NEUPERT,  EDMUND 

Ten  Selected  Studies  for  the  Development 
of  Expression  and  Technique.  Ar¬ 
ranged  and  edited  by  Charles  Dennee 
(Scbmiilt's  Educiuionul  Series  No.  61) 
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DO  IT  YOURSELF. 


It  is  an  old  song  and  we  have  sung  it  many  times,  “Do  it 
Yourself."  Unfortunately,  most  students  have  an  idea  that  the 
self-help  pi  inciples  apply  only  to  those  who  have  to  struggle  along 
without  a  teacher.  Consequently,  they  are  quite  willing  to  leave  all 
the  hard  work  to  the  teacher  while  they  wait  for  the  results. 

Books,  magazines,  schools,  colleges,  conservatories,  universities, 
laboratories,  what  are  they?  Simply  mines  in  which  the  student- 
must  dig  for  his  knowledge.  .  The  teacher  merely  shows  you  how 
to  do  the  digging  and  where  to  do  the  digging.  The  teacher  who 
!  can  do  this  with  the  greatest  success  is  the  best  teacher.  Merely 
standing  fi\  and  watching  the  teacher  dig,  or,  to  amplify  the  figure, 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  the  teacher  s  direction 
can  produce  nothing  but  that  nightmare  of  thinking  people — medi¬ 
ocrity. 

By  doing  the  thing  yourself,  by  working  out  the  problem  with 
|  your  own  mind  you  come  into  an  understanding  that  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  reached  in  any  other  way.  By  all  means  avail  yourself 
of  all  the  books,  magazines  and  schools  you  can  reach,  but  always 
regard  them  as  nothing  more  than  mines.  They  may  be  mines  of 
iron,  coal,  gold  or  diamonds  as  you  please,  that  depends  upon 
where  you  dig.  No  one  can  bring  the  precious  metals  or  priceless 
gems  to  the  surface  but  yourself  through  your  own  hard  work. 

This  thought  is  so  venerable  that  we  would  hesitate  to  state 
>  where  it  first  appeared  in  literature.  In  the  new  and  invaluable 
f  series  of  articles  being  prepared  for  The  Etude  by  the  wholesome, 
genial  and  able  educator,  Dr.  E.  E.  Ayres,  the  most  vital  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  educators  in  their  relation  to  music  study,  will  be 
/‘clearly  presented.  Dr.  Ayres  starts  the  series  with  Aristotle,  “The 
Father  of  Those  Who  Know,”  whose  wisdom  has  endured  over 
twenty  centuries.  These  are  the  words  which  the  immortal  Greek 
used  to  clothe  this  time-old  truth.  “It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
lo  not  learn  to  do  things  themselves  to  be  good  judges  of  them 
when  they  are  done.”  If  Dr.  Ayre’s  articles  do  no  more  than  reveal 
}  few  imperishable  truths  of  this  kind  they  should  be  of  incalculable 
service  to  our  readers. 


He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast”  runs  the 
>roverb.  What  a  surpassing  joy  is  a  merry  heart  shining  through 
beaming  countenance. 

Sometimes  we  think  that  music  lovers  are  not  half  merry 
nough.  Come  now,  you  might  as  well  admit  it,  you  take  yourself 
ar  too  seriously.  You  carry  your  burden  too  heavily,  as  school 
'°ys  going  unwillingly  to  school  carry  their  books.  ’  Everybody 
nows  that  the  books  couldn’t  weigh  more  than  two  pounds.  Yet, 
udging  by  the  boys’  method  of  carrying  them  the  circumstantial  evi- 
ence  would  be  that  they  weighed  two  tons. 

Vi  hen  Mars  bumps  into  V  enus  ten  thousand  years  from  now, 
lore  or  less,  what  will  it  matter  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor 
imous  or  unknown,  praised  or  criticised?  What  will  it  matter 
lether  your  precious  practice  hour  was  thoughtlessly  interrupted, 
r  whether  the  promising  pupil  failed  to  come  or  whether  “those 
wful  failed  to  collect  themselves?  Old  Epictetus  had  it  right, 
ead  him  now  and  then  and  get  your  wrinkles  straightened  out. 
jisten!  Reckon  the  days  in  which  you  have  not  been  angry.  I 
sed  to  be  angry  every  day ;  now  every  other  day;  then  every  third 
a  fourth  day;  and  if  you  miss  it  as  long  as  thirty  days,  ofifer 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  ’  Or,  if  you  have  been  trying 


to  make  yourself  a  prima  donna  when  nature  intended  you  to  be 
a  zither  teacher,  let  the  merry  old  philosopher  tell  you,  “Were  I  a 
nightingale,  I  would  act  the  part  of  a  nightingale;  were  I  a  swan, 
the  part  of  a  swan.” 

We  herewith  serve  our  readers  final  notice  that  in  our  August 
Mid-Summer  Carnival  issue  we  shall  positively  refuse  to  be 
tense.  For  some  years  we  have  been  terribly  in  earnest.  Most 
everything  of  consequence  that  has  come  into  The  Etude  pages 
has  been  watered  with  the  perspiration  from  many  corrugated 
brows.  We  get  things  by  working  for  them.  In  other  words,  we 
try  to  practice  the  doctrine  we  preach.  Next  month,  however,  we 
aie  going  to  let  up  or  “let  down”  or  do  whatever  the  polite  slang 
calls  for.  If  you  are  so  far  gone  that  you  are  incapable  of  a 
t  buckle,  a  twitter  or  a  giggle  we  give  you  fair  warning  not  to  get 
this  issue  as  it  is  intended  for  live  people.  However,  if  you  get 
half  as  much  fun  out  of  the  Mid-Summer  Carnival  issue  as  we  have 
had  in  preparing  it  you  will  enjoy  it  hugely. 

You  have  no  idea  how  many  odd  and  interesting  things  there 
aie  in  musical  work.  Gradually  they  came  to  us  but  we  so  verv 
severe,  so  extremely  pedantic,  so  terribly  sober  in  keeping  up  the 
high  standard  of  I  he  Etude  that  we  didn't  dare  put  them  in. 
Now,  they  won’t  keep  any  longer  and  we  have  chosen  August  to 
make  merry,  to  have  a  laugh  with  our  friends  the  “old  subscriber” 
and  the  constant  reader,  and  you,  too,  if  you  are  not  above  laugh¬ 
ing.  Only  once  in  a  very  long  time  is  such  an  issue  as  this  possible, 
anil  we  know  that  many  of  our  friends  who  go  out  of  the  reach 
of  a  news  stand  in  August  will  arrange  to  have  this  entertaining 
issue  sent  to  them. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  PIANO. 
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F he  man  who  would  think  nothing  of  employing  a  real  estate 
expei  t  and  a  lawyer  when  buying  a  five-hundred  dollar  property 
will  not  hesitate  to  purchase  a  piano  without  any  deeper  investiga¬ 
tion  than  an  inspection  of  the  veneer.  If  this  same  man  were  asked 
to  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  to  an  expert  for  examining  a  few  dif¬ 
ferent  pianos  he  would  probably  grasp  his  pocket  book  a  little 
tighter  and  fortify  his  conviction  .that  he  himself  is  the  best  kind 
of  a  judge  for  the  kind  of  a  piano  he  wants. 

I  here  is  no  class  of  merchandise  in  which  the  purchaser  can 
be  so  easily  deceived  as  in  a  piano.  We  have  seen  some  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  looking  pianos  “go  to  pieces”  in  an  astonishingly  short 
time.  I  hey  were  the  inevitable  results  to  cheap  workmanship  and 
cheap  materials.  They  contained  defects  which  only  a  piano  expert 
could  have  discovered. 

T  lano  price  seems  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter 
for  some  manufacturers  have  the  audacity  to  ask  a  price  for  an 
instrument  that  could  not  possibly  bring  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  (in  some  cases  one-half  the  amount)  with  another 
name  plate.  The  best  safeguard  is  the  maker’s  reputation  for 
excellence  in  manufacture  and  for  square  dealing. 

I  he  advisability  of  adopting  the  “one  price”  system  is  being 
widely  advocated  by  leading  dealers.  The  M usical  Age,  a  piano 
trade  paper  says  of  this,  “1.  It  is  right,  for  a  dollar  has  an  un¬ 
changeable  universal  value;  2,  it  strengthens  the  salesman  morally 
and  intellectually;  3,  it  secures  the  confidence  of  the  customer;  4, 
it  grades  pianos  where  they  belong;  5,  it  sells  better  pianos;  6,  it 
assures  the  house  the  respect  of  the  community,  increasing  the 
number  of  sales;  7,  it  saves  valuable  time,  no  dickering;  8,  it  helps 
collections — customers  feel  that  they  have  been  dealt  with  squarelv; 
9,  it  enables  business  to  be  conducted  on  a  closer  margin ;  10,  it 
imparts  enduring  reputation  to  the  house. 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


CHILDHOOD  INFLUENCES. 

In  the  Revue  of  the  International  Society,  St.  Saens 
writes  of  his  childhood.  He  had  “two  mothers,”  he 
asserts — the  real  one,  naturally  bright  and  imaginative, 
who  always  intended  him  for  a  musician,  and  his  grand¬ 
aunt,  of  great  education  and  former  position,  who  could 
remember  the  Revolution  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  that 
impoverished  her  father.  After  two  years  of  baby¬ 
hood  in  the  country,  the  child  began  to  take  interest 
in  every  noise,  making  doors  creak,  listening  to  the 
clock  bells,  and  following  with  impassioned  interest 
the  boiling  of  a  great  kettle.  Six  months  later  he 
touched  the  notes  of  a  tiny  piano  and  named  them  for 
himself.  After  learning  the  notes  he  was  still  too 
small  for  the  ordinary  piano,  but  when  it  was  locked 
against  him  he  cried  bitterly.  It  was  then  left  open  and 
the  child  propped  up  so  that  he  could  reach  the  keys. 
He  refused  childish  music  without  left-hand  parts  of 
value,  saying,  “La  basse  ne  chante  pas.”  At  five  he 
could  play  ffitle  sonatasi,  and,  strangely  enough,  would 
not  play  unless  assured  that  it  was  for  a  cultivated 
hearer.  One  biographer  said  he  had  to  be  menaced 
with  a  whip,  but  this  is  wholly  false,  like  the  stories  of 
Garcia  bullying  his  daughters  to  make  them  sing.  Soon 
St.  Saens  began  to  compose,  writing  waltzes  and  galops. 
These  were  conventional  enough,  and  it  took  a  Liszt, 
with  his  Galop  Chromatique,  to  give  the  form  any  value. 
Taken  to  hear  an  orchestra,  St.  Saens  reveled  in  the 
string  tones ;  but  when  the  brasses  entered,  he  cried, 
“Keep  them  quiet,  I  want  to  hear  the  music !” 

At  seven,  St.  Saens  came  under  Stamaty  for  really 
earnest  education.  He  began  with  Kalkbrenner’s  guide- 
bar,  a  rest  for  the  forearm  that  confined  muscular 
action  to  the  hand.  This  system  does  not  suit  modern 
needs,  but  is  a  good  way  to  begin,  for  the  hand  should 
be  developed  before  the  forearm  and  upper  arm. 
“Now-a-days,”  says  St.  Saens,  “it  is  the  fashion  to  begin 
at  the  end.  People  learn  fugue  from  the  well-tempered 
clavichord,  piano  from  the  works  of  Schumann  and 
Liszt,  harmony  and  instrumentation  from  Wagner,  and 
they  make  a  mess  of  it  like  singers  who  ruin  their 
voices  by  starting  in  before  they  really  know  how  to 
sing  properly.”  The  attainment  of  tonal  quality  by 
the  finger  was  valuable.  At  ten,  St.  Saens  played 
Beethoven’s  C  minor  concerto.  Such  events  made 
Gounod  say  to  him,  “You  had  no  childhood  in  music;” 
but  the  reader  will  grant  him  a  short  one. 

The  childhood  of  composers  is  always  an  attractive 
subject.  One  likes  to  note  the  early  budding  of  genius, 
and  it  is  also  interesting  to  see  what  sort  of  boys 
they  were  when  at  play.  , 

Bach  and  Handel  were  earnestly  musical.  The  former 
injured  his  eyes  during  boyhood  by  copying  music  by 
moonlight.  The  latter  concealed  a  small  spinet  in  the 
paternal  garret,  where  he  could  play  in  secret;  and  he 
ran  after  the  coach  in  which  his  father  was  setting 
out  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weissenfels.  Handel  was 
then  taken  to  the  court,  and  the  Duke  persuaded  his 
father  to  let  him  become  a  musician. 

Haydn’s  boyhood  was  fairly  normal,  but  Mozart  led 
the  exacting  life  of  a  child  prodigy.  Yet  Mozart  had 
many  good  times  in  the  family,  with  his  sister  “Nan- 
nerl.”  Beethoven  was  harshly  treated  by  his  father, 
being  forced  to  practice  in  a  way  that  would  have 
turned  almost  any  one  else  away  from  music.  Once 
his  father  brought  home  a  friend  from  a  carousal 
and  made  the  boy  get  out  of  bed  and  play,  even 
though  it  was  nearly  midnight.  When  this  same  father 
died,  the  Bonn  authorities  ■  spoke  of  the  event  as  “a 
great  loss  to  the  tax  on  liquors.”  But  Beethoven  had 
his  play-times  with  the  neighbors,  and  was  much  liked 
by  the  Von  Breuning  family. 

Schubert  was  a  natural  genius,  and  one  of  his  teach¬ 
ers  said :  “I  never  tell  him  anything  without  his  seem¬ 
ing  to  have  known  all  about  it  before.”  But  certain 
lines  were  neglected,  and  in  after  life  he  regretted  his 
ignorance  of  counterpoint,  which  he  would  have  studied 
if  he  had  lived  longer.  Schumann  was  a  normal  Ger¬ 
man  student,  with  the  romantic  and  philosophical  ten- 
ies  of  that  type.  Mendelssohn  was  lively  and  active, 
^rew  up  in  a  most  delightful  family  circle.  Wag- 
n  was  of  an  intellectual  type,  with  no  tendency  to 
irrsic  at  first.  He  was  meant  for  an  artist  by  his  par- 
;  but  his  step-father,  Geyer,  hearing  the  nine-year- 


old  boy  play  a  tune  from  memory,  asked  himself :  “Has 
he  perhaps  a  talent  for  music?”  Geyer  was  then  on  his 
death-bed  and  could  not  foresee  the  immortal  works 
that  were  to  answer  his  question. 

Liszt  was  refused  by  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Mas¬ 
senet,  too,  was  dropped  from  that  institution  on  the 
ground  that  he  lacked  talent.  Both  men  outlived  the 
event  quite  successfully.  Verdi  was  refused  admission 
to  an  Italian  conservatory.  He  “turned  the  tables”  on 
it  by  writing  a  better  fugue  than  any  of  its  students 
did  on  a  subject  given  to  them  in  its  examinations. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  FANNELLI. 

New  composers  are  being  discovered  frequently,  but 
there  is  some  pathos  in  the  story  of  Ernesto  Fannelli. 
He  had  composed  large  scores  bristling  with  modern 
originality,  but  had  never  been  able  to  gain  a  hearing 
for  them ;  so  in  1894,  he  gave  up  writing  and  became 
a  coypist  in  order  to  avoid  starvation.  It  was  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Pierne,  in  that  capacity,  that  he  brought 
one  of  his  old  scores  with  him  and  had  its  merits 
recognized.  This  was  a  set  of  tone  pictures  entitled 
Thebes. 

Fannelli  was  born  at  Paris  in  1860,  his  father  being 
a  bank  clerk  of  Bologna.  He  studied  a  little  at  the 
Conservatoire,  but  was  frightened  away  by  the  severity 
of  one  of  his  masters.  At  thirteen  he  played  the  kettle¬ 
drum  in  a  small  orchestra.  Three  years  later  he  studied 
with  Delibes,  but  working  for  his  living  still  took  up 
most  of  his  time.  His  proficiency  in  orchestration  came 
rather  from  his  habit  of  score-reading,  and  his  ob¬ 
servation  while  playing  minor  instruments.  Between 
1883  and  1887  he  wrote  his  Symphonic  Pictures,  of 
which  the  Thebes  set  is  a  part.  In  1893  he  wrote  the 
orchestral  suite  entitled  Impressions  Pastorales,  an  im¬ 
mense  work  that  takes  (or  will  take,  if  ever  given) 
three  hours  in  performance.  In  the  next  two  years 
he  composed  four  orchestral  Humoreskes  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  Suite  Rabelaisienne.  A  piano  quintet,  a  lyric 
scene,  L’  Effroi  du  Soleil,  and  several  pieces  for  voice 
and  orchestra  complete  his  list  of  works,  all  of  which 
have  lain  in  manuscript  for  at  least  18  years.  The 
Thebes  pictures,  lasting  half  an  hour,  demand  a  full 
orchestra,  with  saxophones  and  sarussophones.  They 
proved  admirable  in  workmanship,  and  subtle  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  expression.  Fannelli  shows  an  unusual 
combination  of  descriptive  power  and  pure  idealism, 
with  a  grim  sense  of  humor  when  necessary.  The  date 
of  his  works  makes  him  a  pioneer  in  impressionism. 
Some  critics  rate  him  as  a  disciple  of  Berlioz.  The 
first  picture  in  Thebes  is  an  oriental  medley,  with  a 
slave’s  melody  in  the  distance.  Next  comes  a  dazzling 
picture  of  crowded  bazaars,  and  the  third  picture  brings 
the  roll  of  chariots  and  the  outburst  of  fanfares. 

MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

D’ Albert’s  new  opera,  Liebcsketten,  will  be  heard  at 
Leipsic,  where  critics  were  gathering  for  it  at  last 
accounts.  It  was  called  a  dramatic  work,  though  the 
name  would  indicate  something  lighter.  Hans  Som¬ 
mer’s  St.  Foix  is  a  Heitere  Biihnenspicl,  with  a  delight¬ 
fully  charming  score  for  such  a  long  title.  Wilhelm 
Mauke’s  two-act  Fanfreluche,  based  on  a  Gautier  com¬ 
edy,  was  well  received  by  a  Munich  audience,  the  com¬ 
poser  getting  many  recalls.  Vienna  applauded  Oskar 
Nedbal’s  ballet,  Des  Teufel’s  Grossmutter,  which  in¬ 
cludes  visions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Leipsic  heard  Ninon 
de  Lenclos,  by  Michele  A.  Eulambio,  of  Trieste. 

A  new  opera  at  Brussels  is  Oudette,  a  tale  of  love 
and  jealousy  among  fishermen,  with  an  expressive  score 
by  Charles  Radoux.  Busoni’s  Brautzvahl  proved  bright, 
but  very  modern  in  style.  De  Fara’s  new  three-act 
Nail  deals  with  the  love  of  an  Algerian  dancer  for  a 
bandit  chief,  and  tempts  one  to  hope  that  the  composer 
has  hit  the  “nail”  on  the  head.  Marziano  Perosi’s 
Pompeii  has  proven  too  light  and  lyric  for  its  subject. 
Portuguese  operas  include  Leonar  Telles,  by  Joao  Ar¬ 
royo;  Don  Alfonso  VI,  by  Jose  Henrique  dos  Santos, 
and  Thomas  de  Sima’s  Abandonada.  Mascagni’s  Paris¬ 
ian,  in  which  a  young  wife  and  her  stepson  fall  in  love 
while  reading  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  is  not  meant  for  an 
Italian  revival  at  Wagner’s  expense. 

New  orchestral  works  include  a  symphony  by  Gliere, 
written  in  strong  vein  to  illustrate  the  Russian  epic  of 
Murometz,  a  personification  of  power.  A  suite  by 
Strawinsky  proved  exotic  and  charming.  Ariel’s  Song, 
by  Walter  Braunfels,  is  a  successful  and  romantic  or¬ 
chestral  tone  picture.  Prag  enjoyed  Novak’s  symphonic 
poem,  Der  Sturm.  Karlsbad  heard  the  dramatic  over¬ 
ture,  Horand  und  Hilde,  a  worthy  work  by  Emil  Kiih- 
nel,  who  studied  at  the  Prag  Conservatory  and  with 
Humperdinck.  Choral  works  include  Thors  Hammer- 
schwung,  by  Edward  Pilz,  for  male  voices,  brass  quartet 
and  kettledrum;  and  Karl  Kampf’s  Meeressage.  The 


Musical  Record  namesi,  as  young  Russian  compos 
merit,  Steinberg,  Prokovieff,  Seniloff,  Gniessin,  ' 
nokoff,  Boyarinotf,  Miaskowsky,  Karatyghin  and  < 
hut  the  others  had  better  wait,  lest  the  composi 
on  strike. 

In  the  vocal  field,  Pierne  has  finished  an  or 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Among  operas,  Oberst  C, 
by  H.  W.  von  Waltershausen,  has  been  received 
ably  at  Frankfurt.  It  is  based  on  a  Balzac  story 
colonel,  serving  under  Napoleon,  is  left  for  d 
Eylau.  Returning  to  Paris  ten  years  later,  he  fir 
wife  married  again.  Instead  of  indulging  in  B 
Shaw  witticisms,  the  two  men  fight,  fatally,  ai 
lady  is  left  eligible  for  further  efforts  at  matr 
In  Paris  Alberic  Magnard’s  Berenice  has  earne 
the  old  reproach  of  being  an  imitator  of  Wagner 
that  is  no  reproach,  unless  the  imitation  is  unsi 
ful;  and  the  work  received  much  praise  fro 
critics.  Paderewski  is  in  the  field  again,  tack 
libretto  by  Rene  Morax.  Italy  has  found  a  new 
composer,  Licino  Refice. 


GREAT  MUSICIANS  ON  THEIR 
CONTEMPORARIES. 


BY  FRANK  HYDINGER. 


The  fallibility  of  human  judgment  is  stri 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  gi 
musicians  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  their 
temporaries.  If  we  were  always  to  accept  the 
ions  of  those  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
entitle  them  to  respect,  we  should  have  to  den1 
selves  the  pleasure  of  admiring  the  works  of 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have  ever  lived, 
del,  for  example,  said  of  Gluck,  “He  has  no 
counterpoint  than  my  cook.”  As  a  matter  o 
Gluck  wrote  excellent  counterpoint,  and  one  - 
have  thought  that  Handel,  himself  one  of  the 
est  contrapuntists,  would  have  been  the  first  t 
ognize  this. 

Wagner  was  the  most  abused  man  of  his 
Music  critics  of  all  nations  outdid  themselv 
finding  opprobrious  epithets  to  apply  to  one 
has  had  a  greater  influence  on  musical  develo 
than  any  composer  who  ever  lived,  with  the  p< 
exception  of  Bach.  Nevertheless,  Wagner  w 
no  means  sparing  in  his  own  criticisms  of  hi' 
temporaries.  He  called  Meyerbeer  a  “miserable 
ic-maker,”  “a  Jew  banker  to  whom  it  occurr 
compose  operas.”  His  work,  Judaism  in  Music 
a  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  chosen  race  at  a 
when  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn  and  Offenbach 
in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity. 

Tschaikowski  visited  Germany  at  a  time 
Brahms  was  the  shining  light  of  the  musical 
In  spite  of  attempts  to  do  justice  to  the  great  T 
however,  he  had  to  admit  in  his  diary,  “I  never 
and  never  can,  admire  his  music.  .  .  There  is 
thing  dry,  cold,  vague  and  nebulous  in  the  mu 
this  master  which  is  repellant  to  Russian  h< 
Nevertheless,  Tschaikowski  was  himself  not  w 
his  critics.  At  the  time  he  was  instructor  of  ha 
and  composition  at  the  National  Conservato 
Moscow,  he  was  in  close  association  with  its 
tor,  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  the  famous  brother  c 
more  famous  Anton  Rubinstein.  Naturally  T 
kowski  looked  to  his  chief  for  sympathy  and  ei 
agement.  As  a  rule  he  obtained  it,  but  in  ont 
he  did  not. 

After  finishing  his  pianoforte  concerto  in  ’ 
(Op.  23)  he  naturally  took  it  to  Rubinstein  f< 
criticism.  Nicholas  looked  over  the  manuscript 
very  desultory  manner.  When  he  commenced  to 
into  it,  however,  he  expressed  himself  as  g 
surprised  and  shocked  at  the  way  Tschaikowsk 
composed  it.  No  doubt  he  was  a  little  sore  b( 
Tschaikowski  had  not  consulted  him  with  i 
to  the  writing  of  the  piano  part — as  Tschaik 
was  wont  to  do.  Rubinstein  played  it  over,  fi 
fault  all  the  time.  Tschaikowski  was  so  much 
perated  that  he  resolved  not  to  alter  a  single 
The  work  had  been  dedicated  to  Nicholas  Rubi: 
but  Tschaikowski  scratched  this  out,  and  inserte 
name  of  von  Biilow  instead.  Von  Biilow  was 
starting  for  America,  and  took  the  manuscript 
with  him.  Thus  the  famous  concerto  receive 
first  hearing  in  Boston. 
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The  Training  of  the  Pianist  of  the 

F  uture 

An  Interview  Secured  Expressly  for  The  Etude  with  the  Distinguished  Pianist 

WILHELM  BACHAUS 


Editor's  Note. — Wilhelm  Bachaus  is  the  youngest  of 
great  virtuosos  of  distinction.  Yet  those  who  know 
have  discovered  a  kind  of  perception  and  maturity 
ih  does  not  come  with  years.  When  he  was  but  a 
'h  he  outdistanced  many  of  the  older  virtuosos  from 
standpoint  of  technic  and,  it  was  natural  that  the  musi- 
world  should  inquire  who  this  young  giant  in  the 
ical  field  was.  The  first  thing  they  discovered  was  that 
cas  not  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  Rubinstein  or  Leschetizky  or 
other  world-famous  teacher  with  the  exception  of 
!>crt,  with  whom  he  studied  for  only  one  year.  Bac- 
i  was  born  at  Leipsic,  March  26,  tico  years  be- 

the  death  of  Franz  Liszt.  Consequently  he  belongs  to 
•w  era  of  virtuosodom  and  is  in  position  to  talk  upon 
subject  suggested  by  The  Etude.  He  is  nine  years 
ger  than  Josef  Hofmann  and  a  little  more  Ilian  one 
the  age  of  Paderewski.  Despite  his  youth  he  has 
i  a  serious  reputation  as  a  virtuoso  in  both  Europe 
America,  and,  moreover  is  a  virtuoso  who  has  icon  the 
<al  admiration  of  other  virtuosos  who  have  marveled 
is  technical  facility  and  mature  inter- 
itions.  Bachaus  studied  for  nine  years 
■r  Alois  Reckcndorf,  a  Moravian  teacher, 
teas  for  thirty  years  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
itory.  Reckcndorf  had  been  a  student 
c ience  at  the  Vienna  and  the  Hcidel- 
Vniversities  and  was  an  earnest  musi- 
and  teacher  with  theories  of  his  own. 
ook  an  especial  interest  in  Bachaus  and 
his  only  teacher  with  the  exception  of 
year  spent  icith  d’ Albert,  and  “ three 
ns  with  Siloti.”  Although  Bachaus 
nenced  to  play  in  public  when  he  was 
years  old,  he  feels  that  his  professional 
t  was  made  in  London  in  June,  1901, 

■■  he  played  the  Brahms-Paganini  Varia- 
,  which  are  rarely  attempted  even  by 
osos,  because  of  their  tremendous  diffi- 
s s.  In  1905,  when  Bachaus  was  only 
ty-one,  he  won  the  famous  Rubinstein 
1  at  Paris,  a  prize  of  5000  francs,  offered 
i  five  years  to  young  men  between  20 
!6  years  of  age.  Busoni  was  one  of  the 
to  win  this  prize  (1890).] 


designed  to  turn  the  baser  metals  into  gold.  I  possess 
no  secrets  vvh.ch  any  earnest  student  may  not  acquire 
if  he  will  work  in  the  laboratory  of  music  long  enough. 
There  are  certain  artistic  points  which  only  come  with 
long-continued  experiment. 

“As  the  chemist  finds  the  desired  result  by  intermin¬ 
able  heart-breaking  eliminations,  so  the  artist  must 
weigh  and  test  his  means  until  he  finds  the  one  most 
likely  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  result.  But  this  seeking  for  the  right  effect  has 
little  to  do  with  the  kind  of  technic  which  necessitates 
one  to  keep  every  muscle  employed  in  piano  playing 
properly  exercised,  and  I  may  reiterate  with  all  pos¬ 


>AY, 


AND  TO- 


YESTERDAY 
MORROW. 

I  r  is  somewhat  surprising  how  very 
difference  exists  between  the  ma- 
1  used  in  piano  teaching  to-day  and 
employed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

•  ourse,  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
I  int  of  new  technical  material,  exer- 
]  studies,  etc.,  devised,  written  and 
:  shed,  and  some  of  this  presents  the 
stage  of  being  an  improvement 
|  the  old — an  improvement  which 
l;  be  termed  an  advance — but,  taken 
I,  all,  the  advance  has  been  very  slight  when  eom- 
j  with  the  astonishing  advances  made  in  other 
if  is  and  other  phases  of  human  progress  in  this 

|  would  seem  that  the  science  of  music  (for  the 
1  sses  of  studying  the  art  are  undoubtedly  scien- 
left  little  territory  for  new  explorers  and  in- 
;  rs.  Despite  the  great  number  of  etudes  that  have 
written,  imagine  for  one  moment  what  a  desert 
1  -“chnic  of  music  would  be  without  Czerny,  Clern- 
■  Tausig,  Pischna — to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
■|>>  of  Scarlatti  and  Bach,  which  have  an  effect 
'  the  technic,  but  are  really  great  works  of 
-  al  art. 


i  THE  WONDERFUL  EFFICACY  OF  SCALES. 

|  rsonally,  I  practice  scales  in  preference  to  all 
forms  of  technical  exercises  when  I  am  prepar- 
M0r  a  concert.  Add  to  this  arpeggios  and  Bach. 
(j  ou  have  the  basis  upon  which  my  technical  work 

1  s.  Pianists  who  have  been  curious  about  my 

'cal  accomplishments  have  apparently  been  amazed 
■*  I  have  told  them  that  scales  are  my  great  tech- 

;|  Tiainstay — that  is,  scales  plus  hard  work.  They 

'  j  itly  have  thought  that  I  had  some  kind  of 
j  He  secret,  like  the  philosopher’s  stone  which  was 


Wilhelm  Bachaus. 

sible  emphasis  that  the  source  of  my  technical  equip¬ 
ment  is  scales,  scales,  scales.  I  find  their  continued 
daily  practice  not  only  beneficial,  but  necessary.  I 
still  find  it  desirable  to  practice  scales  for  half  an 
hour  a  day. 

BACH  MUSICALLY  OMNIPOTENT. 

“It  seems  almost  foolish  to  repeat  what  has  been 
said  so  many  times  about  the  wonderful  old  cantor 
of  Leipsic,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  However,  there 
may  still  be  some  who  have  not  yet  become  acquainted 
with  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  practice  of  Bach  is 
the  shortest,  quickest  road  to  technical  finish.  Busoni 
has  enlarged  upon  Bach,  impossible  as  that  may  seem ; 
but  as  a  modern  bridge  is  sometimes  built  upon  won¬ 
derful  old  foundations,  Busoni  has  taken  the  ideas  of 
Bach  and,  with  his  penetrative  and  interpretative  abil¬ 
ity,  has  been  able  to  make  the  meaning  more  clear  and 
more  effective.  Any  young  pianist  who  aspires  to 
have  his  hands  in  condition  to  respond  to  the  subtle 
suggestions  of  his  brain  may  acquire  a  marvelous 
foundation  by  the  use  of  scales,  Bach  and  arpeggios. 

THE  OLD  THAT  IS  EVER  NEW. 

“The  Etude  has  invited  me  to  talk  upon  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  pianist  of  the  future,  doubtless  with  the 


idea  that  this  would  reveal  some  new  method,  but  f 
can  only  conscientiously  point  to  the  old.  I  have  seen 
many  ways  and  means  tried  out.  Some  seem  like  an 
attempt  to  save  time  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness, 
f  urthermore,  the  means  which  have  produced  the  great 
pianists  of  the  past  are  likely  to  differ  but  little  from 
those  which  will  produce  the  pianists  of  the  future. 

The  ultra-modern  teacher  who  is  inclined  to  think 
scales  old-fashioned  should  go  to  hear  de  Pachmann, 
who  practices  scales  every  day.  De  Pachmann,  who 
has  been  a  virtuoso  for  a  great  many  years,  still  finds 
daily  practice  necessary,  and,  in  addition  to  scales,  he 
plays  a  great  deal  of  Bach.  To-day  his  technic  is 
more  powerful  and  more  comprehensive 
than  ever,  and  he  attributes  it  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  simplest  of  means. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  NEW  PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSITIONS. 

“I  have  often  been  asked  if  the  future 
of  pianoforte  composition  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  alter  the  technic  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  as  did  the  compositions  of  Liszt, 
for  instance.  This  is  a  difficult  question, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  borderland 
of  pianistic  difficulty  had  been  reached 
in  the  composition  and  transcriptions 
of  Busoni  and  Godowsky.  The  new 
French  school  of  Debussy,  Ravel  and 
others  is  different  in  type,  but  does  not 
make  any  more  severe  technical 
demands. 

“However,  it  is  hard  for  one  to  im¬ 
agine  anything  more  complicated  or 
more  difficult  than  the  Godowsky  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Chopin  studies.  I  fail 
to  see  how  pianoforte  technic  can  go 
much  beyond  these,  unless  one  gets  more 
fingers  or  more  hands.  Godowsky’s 
treatment  of  these  studies  is  marvelous 
not  only  from  a  technical  standpoint,  but 
from'  a  musical  standpoint  as  well.  He  has  added  a 
new  flavor  to  the  individual  masterpieces  of  Chopin. 
He  has  made  them  wonderfully  clever  and  really  very 
interesting  studies  in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  so 
that  one  forgets  their  technical  intricacies  in  the  beauty 
of  the  compositions.  One  cannot  say  that  their  original 
beauty  has  been  enhanced,  but  he  has  made  them  won¬ 
derfully  fascinating  compositions  despite  their  aggra¬ 
vating  complications  for  the  student. 

MERE  DIFFICULTY  NO  LONGER  ASTOUNDS. 

“The  day  when  the  show  of  startling  technical  skill 
was  sufficient  to  make  a  reputation  for  a  pianist  is, 
fortunately,  past.  The  mechanical  playing  devices  have 
possibly  been  responsible  for  this.  The  public  refuses 
to  admire  anything  that  can  be  done  by  a  machine, 
and  longs  for  something  finer,  more  subtle,  more 
closely  allied  to  the  soul  of  the  artist.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive 
technic  is  depreciated.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
The  need  for  an  all-comprehensive  technic  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  But  the  public  demand  for  the 
purely  musical,  the  purely  artistic,  is  being  continually 
manifested. 

“Modern  composers  are  writing  with  this  in  view 
rather  than  huge  technical  combinations.  The  giant 
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of  to-day,  to  my  mind,  is  indisputably  Rachmaninoff. 
He  is  writing  the  greatest  original  music  for  piano 
of  any  living  composer.  All  of  his  compositions  are 
pianistic  and  he  does  not  condescend  to  pander  to  a 
trifling  public  taste.  He  is  a  man  with  a  great  mind, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has  a  delightful  sense  of 
proportion  and  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  all  of  which 
make  him  a  composer  of  the  master  mould.  His  com¬ 
positions  will  endure  as  long  as  music. 

MODERN  COMPOSITIONS. 

“For  others  of  the  type  of  Scriabine  I  care  less, 
although  I  am  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  their 
compositions.  They  have  not,  however,  the  splendid 
mould  of  Rachmaninoff,  nor  have  they  his  vigorous 
originality.  Doubtless  some  of  these  men  will  produce 
great  original  compositions  in  the  future.  Composi¬ 
tions  that  are  simply  not  bad  are  hardly  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  upon,  for  they  will  not  last  as 
long.  The  composition  that  will  last  is  a  great  new 
original  thought,  inspired,  noble  and  elemental,  but 
worked  out  with  the  distinctive  craftsmanship  of  the 
great  master. 

“I  am  very  partial  to  Debussy.  He  has  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  atmosphere,  and,  after  one  has  formed  a  taste 
for  him,  his  compositions  are  alluring,  particularly  his 
Homage  a  Rameau,  Jar  dins  sous  la  pluie  and  D’un 
cahier  d’  esquisses,  which  I  have  been  playing  upon 
my  American  tour. 

THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  COMPOSITIONS. 

“I  have  continually  been  asked,  ‘What  is  the  most 
difficult  composition?’  The  question  always  amuses 
me,  but  I  suppose  it  is  very  human  and  in  line  with 
the  desire  to  measure  the  highest  building,  the  tallest 
mountain,  the  longest  river  or  the  oldest  castle.  Why 
is  such  a  premium  put  upon  mere  difficulty?  Strange 
to  say,  no  one  ever  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
quire,  ‘What  is  the  most  beautiful  piece?’ 

“Difficulty  in  music  should  by  no  means  be  estimated 
by  technical  complications.  To  play  a  Mozart  concerto 
well  is  a  colossally  difficult  undertaking.  The  pianist 
who  has  worked  for  hours  to  get  such  a  composition 
as  near  as  possible  to  his  conception  of  perfection  is 
never  given  the  credit  for  his  work,  except  by  a  few 
connoisseurs,  many  of  whom  have  been  through  a 
similarly  exacting  experience.  Months  may  be  spent 
upon  comparatively  simple  compositions,  such  as  the 
Haydn  Sonatas  or  the  Mozart  Sonatas,  and  the  musical 
public  is  blind  to  the  additional  finish  or  polish  so 
evident  to  the  virtuoso. 

PRAISE  THAT  IRRITATES. 

“The  opposite  of  this  is  also  true.  A  little  show  of 
bravura,  possibly  in  a  passage  which  has  not  cost  the 
pianist  more  than  ten  minutes  of  frivolous  practice, 
will  turn  many  of  the  unthinking  auditors  into  a  roar¬ 
ing  mob.  This  is,  of  course,  very  distressing  to  the 
sincere  artist  who  strives  to  establish  himself  by  his 
real  worth. 

“Of  course,  there  are  some  compositions  which  pre¬ 
sent  difficulties  which  few  work  hard  enough  to  sur¬ 
mount.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  Godow- 
sky-Chopin  etudes  (particularly  the  etude  in  A  flat, 
Opus  25,  No.  1,  which  is  always  especially  exasperating 
for  the  student  sufficiently  advanced  to  approach  it)  ; 
the  Don  Juan  Fantasie  of  Liszt;  the  Brahms-Paganini 
variations  and  the  Beethoven,  Opus  106,  which,  when 
properly  played,  demands  enormous  technical  skill. 
One  certainly  saves  a  lot  of  bother  when  one  discards 
it  from  one’s  repertoire.  If  these  four  pieces  are  not 
the  most  difficult  pieces,  they  are  certainly  among  the 
most  difficult. 

WHY  NOT  SEEK  THE  BEAUTIFUL? 

“But  why  seek  difficulty  when  there  is  so  much  that 
is  quite  as  beautiful  and  yet  not  difficult?  Why  try 
to  make  a  bouquet  of  oak  trees  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  exquisite  flowers?  The  piano  is  a  solo 
instrument  and  has  its  limitations.  Some  piano  music 
is  said  to  sound  orchestral.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
great  deal  of  it  would  sound  better  with  the  orchestra. 

“Real  piano  music  is  rare.  The  piano  appears  to  be 
too  small  for  some  of  our  modern  Titans  among  the 
composers.  \\  hen  they  write  for  the  piano  they  seem 
to  be  exhibiting  a  concealed  longing  for  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  of  the  modern  orchestra.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  works  of  Debussy  appeal  to  me  is 
that  he  manages  to  put  so  much  color  into  his  piano 
s  without  suggesting  the  orchestra.  Much  of  his 
is  wonderful  in  this  respect,  and  moreover,  the 
mu  nans  of  the  future  will  appreciate  this  fact  more 
and  more. 


EXERCISES  THAT  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  HELP. 

“No  one  exercise  can  be  depended  upon  to  meet  all 
the  varied  conditions  which  arise  in  the  practice  of  the 
day,  but  I  have  frequently  employed  a  simple  exercise 
which  seems  to  ‘coax’  the  hand  into  muscular  activity 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  so  simple  that  I  am  diffident 
about  suggesting  it.  However,  elemental  processes 
lead  to  large  structures  sometimes.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids  were  built  ages  before  the  age  of  steam  and 
electricity,  and  scientists  are  still  wondering  how  those 
massive  stones  were  ever  put  in  place. 

“The  exercise  I  use  most,  apart  from  scales,  is  realiy 
based  upon  a  principle  which  is  constantly  employed 
in  all  scale  playing  and  in  all  piano  playing,  that  of 
putting  the  thumb  over  and  under  the  fingers.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  how  continually  this  is 
employed?  One  hardly  goes  one  step  beyond  the 
elemental  grades  before  one  encounters  it.  It  de¬ 
mands  a  muscular  action  entirely  different  from  that 
of  pressing  down  the  keys  either  with  the  finger,  fore¬ 
arm  or  arm  motion. 

“Starting  with  the  above-named  principle  and  devis¬ 
ing  new  exercises  to  meet  the  very  human  need  for 
variety,  I  devise  something  like  this: 


(1)  B.  H. 
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“The  next  form  would  employ  another  fingering — 

(2)  R.  H. 
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“The  next  form  might  be — 


“These  I  transpose  through  several,  keys,  for  in¬ 
stance — 


MUSICAL  HISTORY  DURING  THE  PL 
LESSON. 


[Editor’s  Note — The  following  article  has  been  tram 
especially  for  The  Etude  from  an  article  in  Der  Merit 
M.  von  G.  ] 

There  are  many  quite  capable  and  talented  i 
students,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  lives  and  worl 
the  masters  with  which  they  have  been  dealing.  I  J 
refer  to  the  artistic  workers,  who  have  accepted  r 
as  a  life  study,  but  more  to  those  who  study  r 
to  add  to  the  joys  of  the  home  circle.  This  m 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  again  recentl 
a  young  lady  whom  1  asked,  "What  piano  work* 
you  studying  now?’’  The  answer  was,  “I  am  si 
ing  the  Etudes,  Opus.  26  and  34,  and  Sonata,  nu: 
five.”  “By  what  composer?”  I  ventured  to  ask. 

1  can  never  get  the  names  of  the  composers  str 
so  1  don't  bother  with  them,”  she  replied  with  a  s 

Upon  another  occasion  I  asked  a  new  pupil 
played  the  works  of  Bach,  Clementi  and  Mozart,  v 
one  had  been  dead  the  longest.  She  replied,  “Moi 
A  lack  of  detailed  knowledge  upon  such  a  point  w 
be  forgivable  if  it  did  not  imply  that  the  pupil 
unacquainted  with  the  thought  of  the  era,  in  vi 
the  composer  worked  and  the  musical  traditions  v 
surrounded  that  era.  Such  crass  ignorance  one 
rind  every  day  among  students  who  pride  themsi 
upon  their  musical  knowledge,  and  who  wouli 
greatly  humiliated  to  admit  that  they  know  not 
of  the  poets  Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakespeare  or  H 

For  those  students  who  either  through  lack  of 
ambition  or  money,  are  unable  to  make  a  sp 
study  of  musical  history,  I  provide  a  little  course  w 
1  sandwich  in  by  devoting  a  few  minutes  of  the  j 
lesson  to  the  matter.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to 
the  material  very  direct,  very  concise  and  very  ii 
esting. 

Even  though  the  results  may  be  a  trifle  superf 
it  is  surely  better  to  have  a  little  knowledge 
none.  Historical  information  regarding  the  piece 
hand  is  always  desirable.  The  teacher  should  ah 
take  care  to  be  informed  upon  such  points  in  adv 
so  that  if  the  pupil  asks  a  question  it  may  be  answi 
Even  five  and  ten  minutes  weekly  devoted  t 
systematic  study  of  the  main  features  of  the  histoi 
music  will  invariably  benefit  the  pupil. 


“Note  that  I  am  not  giving  an  arbitrary  exercise, 
but  simply  suggesting  the  plan  upon  which  the  student 
may  work.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  devising 
new  exercises.  It  assists  in  helping  the  student  to 
concentrate.  Of  course,  these  exercises  are  only  at¬ 
tempted  after  all  the  standard  exercises  found  in 
books  have  been  exhausted. 


AVOID  TOO  COMPLICATED  EXERCISES. 

“I  often  think  that  teachers  make  a  great  mistake 
by  giving  too  complicated  exercises.  A  complicated 
exercise  leads  away  from  clear  thinking  and  concen¬ 
tration.  The  simple  exercise  will  never  seem  dull  or 
dry  if  the  pupil’s  ambition  is  right.  After  all,  it  is 
not  so  much  what  is  done  as  how  it  is  done.  Give 
less  thought  to  the  material  and  more  to  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  means  with  which  one  plays.  There  should 
be  unceasing  variety  in  studies.  A  change  at  every 
practice  period  is  advisable,  as  it  gives  the  pupil  new 
material  for  thought.  There  are  hundreds  of  different 
exercises  in  the  different  books,  and  the  student  has 
no  reason  for  suffering  for  want  of  variety.” 


SHUMANNISMS. 

“The  fingers  should  do  what  the  mind  thinks.” 
“You  must  so  study  that  you  understand  the  music 
from  the  printed  page.” 

“W  ii  at  is  it  to  be  musical?  When  you  have  music 
in  your  head  and  heart.” 


MUSICAL  MARCONIGRAMS. 


BY  MRS.  LILLIAN  M.  WHITE. 


We  look  with  ever-increasing  wonder  at  this  1 
annihilator  of  space — the  wireless  telegraph — and 
wonder  does  not  lessen  when  we  think  that  this  p< 
and  these  potentialities  have  been  in  existence  ; 
time  began,  only  waiting  for  one  who  realized 
the  prime  necessity  was  that  the  transmitting  and 
ceiving  instruments  should  be  attuned  to  the  same 
so  to  speak.  That  done,  nearly  all  liminations  1 
removed,  and  now  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  ( 
dent  to  Orient,  go  flying  those  winged  words 
vitally  affect  individuals  or  even  nations. 

But  we  as  music  teachers  must  surely  realize 
we  are  dealing  with  a  force  fully  as  subtle  and  si 
tive  in  its  action,  and  more  far-reaching  in  its 
suits  than  anything  in  the  electrical  or  textile  wc 
and  it  demands  conditions  as  absolutely  favorable 
its  finest  development. 

As  well  might  we  expect  a  sensitive  plant  to  tl 
and  blossom  on  an  arctic  iceberg,  as  for  pupils  t< 
their  best  work  technically  or  interpretatively  ir 
atmosphere  of  indifference,  or  where  the  teacher  co 
so  much  time  as  so  many  dollars. 

Good  teachers  are  born,  not  made,  and  are  as  l 
called  to  this  work  as  was  ever  a  minister  or  pi 
cian  to  theirs,  and  the  preparation  for  the  work  sh 
be  undertaken  with  as  unselfish  an  ideal  in  n 
1  his  one  thing  I  do,  ’  is  as  good  a  motto  as  one 
have  who  is  starting  out  on  a  teacher’s  career;  w 
does  n  t  mean  that  only  things  pertaining  to  c 
own  art  should  be  studied  or  enjoyed.  Quite 
contrary.  It  is  well  to  gather  knowledge  and  bre; 
of  vision  from  every  possible  source,  and  above 
to  try  to  look  at  life  in  general,  in  a  large  way, 
avoiding  the  proverbial  rut  which  is  always  l.vins 
wait  for  one-ideaed  people;  only  let  all  knowledge 
experience  be  for  the  one  end,  that  of  making  a  be 
more  useful  teacher. 


the  etude 
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Modem  Ideas  on  Broken-Chord  Practice 

By  LEROY  B.  CAMPBELL 


The  “New  Era  of  Efficiency”  is  the  subject  of 
in  article  in  a  past  issue  in  the  Literary  Digest. 
Fn  this  article  the  writer  calls  attention  to  some 
ideas  which  he  specifies  as  “motion  studies,”  by 
:he  use  of  which  the  output,  or  work  accomplished 
in  various  lines  of  business,  can  be  greatly  increased. 

For  instance  by  economy  in  motion,  he  clearly 
demonstrates  how  by  the  use  of  his  methods,  a 
:rew  of  men  with  shovels  would  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  certain  task,  in  one  day,  which  otherwise 
vould  take  two  days.  His  system  of  pile-driving 
;hows  an  equal  economy  in  time  as  also  does  his 
|  process  of  handling  pig-iron.  His  greatest  con¬ 
ervation  of  time,  however,  is  in  the  matter  of 
irick-laying.  He  reduces  the  usual  motions  of  a 
.  >rick-layer  from  eighteen  to  eight,  and  in  so  doing 
nakes  it  possible  for  him  to  lay  2,700  bricks  a 
lay,  where  formerly  he  could  lay  only  1,000. 

The  whole  principle  is  simply  one  of  carefully 

Blissecting  a  piece  of  work  into  the  most  minute 
letail  in  order  to  find  out  just  what  movements 
:re  absolutely  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time 
o  eliminate  all  superfluous  motion. 


THE  "NEW  EFFICIENCY”  IN  PIANO  PLAYING. 

When  one  stops  and  considers  thoughtfully  our 
dano  practice  in  general  throughout  the  length 
nd  breadth  of  the  land,  considers  the  round-about 
processes  used  in  trying  to  reach  a  desired  end, 
onsiders  the  superfluous  motions,  and  the  hours 
1  if  practice  that  produce  habits  quite  unlike  the 
:  eal  playing,  is  it  any  wonder  that  this  wave  of 
efficiency”  has  reached  piano  teaching,  and  that 
■  ot  a  few  men  have  been  devoting  diligent  study 
d  late  to  making  our  practice  material  apply  more 
irectly  to  the  actual  playing,  whereby  a  great 
mount  of  time  economy  will  result  to  the  130116111 
|  f  the  student? 


A  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE  FOR  BROKEN-CHORD 
PRACTICE. 

My  purpose  is  to  show  briefly  how  to  practice 
|  passage  in  a  broken-chord  figure,  be  it  in  a  piece, 
^study  or  in  the  regular  broken-chord  work.  Sup- 
ose  we  have  arrived  at  Study  No.  3  in  Czerny 
1  p.  299,  beginning  thus: — 


he  first  four  measures  in  the  right  hand  are  of 
e  broken-chord  type  and  usually  present  a  con- 
derable  difficulty  to  the  average  student,  for  the 
mple  reason  that  the  student  goes  to  work  in 
e  manner  described  by  the  chorus  of  a  certain 
'pular  song:  “I  don’t  know  where  I’m  going  but 
on  my  way.” 


finding  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

The  first  thing  to  do  yvith  this  passage  is  to 
>d  out  the  cause  which  prevents  one  from  playing 

at  once. 


We  can  all  agree  that  provided  the  proper  finger 
;  brought  exactly  over  the  required  keys  th 
sk  of  playing  the  passage  would  be  very  easy,  i 
i  *ng  granted  of  course,  that  the  student  ha 
ready  advanced  far  enough  to  be  ready  for  th i 
^ide.  We  have,  therefore,  found  the  cause  whic 
Jkes  it  impossible  for  us  to  play  the  etude  a 
ce-  The  cause  is  that  the  hand  does  not  mov 
jf°  position  quickly  enough. 


Shall  we,  as  is  usually  done,  set  about  remov¬ 
ing  the  cause  by  raising  each  finger  as  high  as 
possible  and  slowly  practicing  the  passage  for  hours, 
striking  each  key  with  a  solid  muscular  action  of 
the  finger?  No,  indeed,  for  this  is  not  getting 
at  the  cause  as  definitely  and  effectively  as  we 
might  in  another  manner. 

Instead  of  forming  a  habit  where  only  one  finger 
is  made  ready  and  then  strikes,  it  is  no  more 
difficult,  if  practiced  correctly,  to  form  a  habit 
whereby  all  the  four  fingers  belonging  to  the 
chord  are  made  ready  for  each  new  position  and 
that,  in  the  same  time  and  with  no  more  mental 
energy  than  is  used  for  the  one-finger-at-a-time 
process  as  cited  above. 

If,  as  pointed  out,  failure  to  place  the  proper 
fingers  over  the  required  keys,  or,  in  other  words, 
inaccurate  spacing,  be  the  cause  of  our  inability  to 
play  the  etude  at  once,  then  we  should  bring  our 
practice  material  to  bear  directly  on  this  cause  and 
suffer  no  respite  until  such  cause  be  removed. 

The  difficulty  here  is  one  which  deals  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  fineness  and  sensitiveness  rather  than  that 
of  any  strenuous  muscular  activity;  it  is  a  difficulty 
in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  forming  of  a  habit 
is  involved,  therefore  we  must  go  about  it,  taking 
into  consideration  all  laws  relative  to  habit  forming. 

EXERCISES  FOR  REMOVING  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE 
DIFFICULTY. 

Begin  then  by  buoyantly  balancing  the  hand  above 
the  keys  ( c-e-g-c )  of  the  first  chord  as  seen  in  the 
above  example. 

Form  the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  5th  fingers  for  the  keys 
( c-e-g-c ).  Make  this  form  just  firm  enough  to  stay 
in  shape,  but  no  firmer. 

Then  with  the  finger  tips  squarely  over  the  middle 
of  the  required  keys,  give  a  delicate  but  quick  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  arm  striking  the  four  keys  of  the  first 
chord,  and  at  the  same  instant  spring  immediately 
over  the  2d  position.  (Do  not  spring  roughly, 
jerkily  or  too  angularly,  but  simply  make  a  gentle, 
quick,  accurate  movement.) 

Now  remain  poised  over  the  keys  of  the  2d 
position  (finger  tips  touching  the  keys),  until  you 
have  accurately  in  mind  the  3d  position,  when  with 
a  like  arm  impulse  spring  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  over  the  keys  of  the  3d  position.  This 
process  should  be  carried  out  through  the  four 
measures  and  then  repeated  until  the  fingers  will 
form  quickly  and  easily  for  each  succeeding  position. 

Further,  to  develop  this  habit  for  the  proper  spac¬ 
ing,  play  each  position  in  this  wise: 


Practice  this  by  gracefully  dropping  the  arm, 
allowing  the  thumb  to  be  used  as  a  support  on  (c) ; 
and  while  ( c )  is  being  sounded  form  the  2d,  3d  and 
5th  fingers  over  the  ( e-g-c )  chord,  when  with  an 
arm  impulse  throw  the  (2d,  3d  and  5th  finger)  side 
of  the  hand  on  the  keys  (e-g-c),  immediately  pre¬ 
paring  the  thumb  over  the  ( e )  of  the  next  position. 
Drop  again  on  the  ( e )  and  proceed  in  like  manner 
through  the  four  measures. 

Again  play  in  the  same  way,  using  the  fingers  in 
this  wise: 


Drop  on  the  ( c ,  e,  g)  preparing  the  5th  finger  for 


the  (c)  and  immediately  upon  impulsing  the  arm 
lightly  upon  5th  finger,  spring  into  readiness  with 
(1-2  and  3)  for  the  next  chord  (e,  g,  c). 

Next  play  in  the  same  spacing,  but  with  still 
another  combination  of  fingers: 


Play  this  and  the  following  example  with  a  like 
drop  of  the  arm  and  impulse  on  the  second  chord, 
always  preparing  the  proper  fingers  for  the  coming 
chord. 

Use  each  different  figure  through  the  entire  four- 
measure  passage. 

Change  the  combination  of  fingers  to  this: 


and  this: 


Ex.  6. 


53Z 


I  m 


5#- 


letc.: 


Play  this  and  the  next  two  exercises  by  a  dropped 
or  thrown  weight  on  the  first  count,  immediately 
preparing  the  required  fingers  for  the  second  and 
third  beats.  And  this: 


Ex.  7. 
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and  this: 


Ex.  8. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  ARM  IN  BROKEN-CHORDS. 

Thus  far  exercises  have  been  presented  where  the 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  spacing,  which, 
if  followed  persistently  for  a  few  moments  each 
day,  will  train  the  fingers  surely  and  accurately  to 
go  automatically  to  the  right  places. 

It  now  remains  to  practice  the  arm  motions  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  correct  performance  of  the  arpeggio 
passage  we  are  studying.  The  following  exercise 
will  indicate  how  this  may  be  done. 

Let  the  fingers  rest  lightly  on  the  first  four  notes 
(c-e-g-c).  When  the  fingers  are  in  this  position  the 
wrist  should  be  flexible,  and  the  arm  should  be 
delicately  poised.  Then  with  an  easy  rolling  motion 
of  the  fingers  and  arm,  sweep  the  chord  as  if  written 
thus : 


Ex.  9. 


Play  each  broken-chord  four  times  throughout  the 
four  measures.  Never  allow  the  wrist  to  stiffen,  and 
never  use  any  roughness  whatsoever.  Observe  just 
how  much  rolling  or  rocking  motion  is  used  in  play¬ 
ing  the  first  measure  and  then  use  that  identical 
movement  in  practicing  the  above  exercise,  keeping 
the  finger  tips  elastically  firm  and  quite  even  at 
the  ends. 


THE  UP-AND-DOWN  FINGER  ACTIVITY  IN  A 
BROKEN-CHORD. 

Here  is  another  exercise  which  is  intended  to 
impart  life  to  the  rolling  weight  of  the  hand  and 
arm,  which  the  last  exercise  called  into  play.  Weight 
rocked  upon  the  keys  is  not  enough;  the  weight 
must  be  quickened  into  life  and  this  quickening  must 
come  from  the  finger  tips,  hence  the  following  ex¬ 
ercise  should  be  practiced  with  careful  attention  to 
a  small  but  energetic  movement  made  at  the  knuckle 
joint,  imparting  a  sensitive  finger-tip  motion. 
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THE  ETUDE 


I’lay  the  entire  four-measure  passage  like  this: 


With  the  fingers  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
keys  the  two  taps  should  be  made  by  finger  energy 
immediately  relaxing  at  each  eighth  rest. 


RHYTHMIC  PRACTICE  FOR  BROKEN-CHORDS. 

Sometimes  a  student  needs  still  further  practice 
material  on  the  broken-chord  and  especially  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  perfect  control  of  a  passage;  in 
such  a  case,  play  each  group  of  four  sixteenths  in 
various  rhythms.  Play  the  passage  through  with 
this  rhythm  to  each  group  of  four  sixteenth  notes: 

Ex.  II. 

-L_r_y- 

Then  change  to  the  following: 


Ex.  12. 


Play  the  entire  passage  through,  using  the  rhythm 
at  (a),  then  ( b ),  then  (c),  etc.  When  the  broken- 
chord  comes  in  the  left  hand,  apply  the  same  ex¬ 
ercises,  using  the  proper  fingering. 

With  conscientious  use  of  the  foregoing  exercises 
any  broken-chord  passage  will  soon  come  under  the 
fingers  of  a  student,  and  come  to  remain  as  one  of 
his  assets  in  a  finished  technic. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  broken-chord,  learned 
in  this  thorough  manner,  to  the  arpeggio,  and  since 
modern  music  is  very  largely  built  upon  these  two 
figures  it  is  essential  that  the  student  of  piano-play¬ 
ing  possess  a  good  system  for  the  practicing  and 
acquiring  of  this  important  phase  of  technic. 

In  this  manner  of  practice  each  and  every  exer¬ 
cise  bears  directly  on  the  cause  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
moved;  the  motions  used  are  like  those  in  the  real 
playing  of  a  broken-chord;  every  moment  of 
practice  bears  the  student  onward  toward  perfection; 
the  student  is  not  required  to  practice  in  one  w'ay 
and  then  play  in  another. 


WITH  FATHER’S  ASSISTANCE. 


BY  S.  T.  BRYANT. 


Unless  our  pupils  have  the  sympathy  and  interest  of 
their  parents  in  their  musical  studies,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  great  advance  to  be  made.  This  is 
more  apparent  in  the  case  of  little  children.  “Parental 
assistance”  too  often  means  something  verging  on  in¬ 
terference  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  a  non-com¬ 
mittal  hab'it  of  paying  the  bill  and  “no  questions 
asked”  on  the  part  of  the  father.  Yet,  what  an  in¬ 
centive  for  good  advancement  it  is  if  the  little  stu¬ 
dent  is  sure  of  his  father’s  approval.  At  times,  alas, 
the  perverted  musical  taste  in  some  homes  has  a  bad 
influence  on  the  children,  who  are  encouraged  to  play 
only  the  lighter  and  more  frivolous  type  of  music, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  father  of  two  of  my  pupils  never  fails  to  hear 
the  repertoire  of  his  two  little  daughters.  His  busi¬ 
ness  requires  frequent  absence  from  home,  but  the  in¬ 
centive  to  practice  is  all  the  more  urgent  because  of 
these  absences,  and  when  he  does  come  home,  he 
shows  his  interest  and  pleasure  in  many  loving  ways, 
besides  clapping  his  h  nds  and  applauding.  The  par¬ 
ents  of  another  little  girl  pupil  of  mine  do  everything 
they  can  to  assist  in  the  education  of  their  bright 
little  daughter.  In  music,  especially,  her  father  will 
assume  the  most  dense  ignorance  just  to  make  her 
explain  to  him  the  correct  meaning  of  the  puzzling 
musical  terms.  She  tries  very  hard  to  make  him  un¬ 
derstand,  and  is  quite  distressed  when  he  tells  her 
how  his  own  musical  education  has  been  neglected. 


not  strange  that  most  men  play  Chonin  in  an 
effemn  te  way.  and  most  women  in  a  masculine  man¬ 
ner  ? — Fannie  Bloomdeld-Zcisler. 


MAKING  RURAL  MUSIC  TEACHING  INTER¬ 
ESTING. 


BY  CLARA  LOUISE  GRAY. 


The  city  teacher  in  her  cosy  studio,  surrounded  by 
every  opportunity  for  keeping  in  touch  with  all  that 
is  going  on  in  the  musical  world,  never  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  leave  her  piano  during  the  whole  day’s  teach¬ 
ing,  can  have  little  idea  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  country 
teacher.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  the  pupils  to  come 
to  the  teacher,  so  the  teacher  has  to  -visit  her  pupils, 
who  often  live  a  great  distance  apart.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  hard  in  the  winter  time,  and  unless  the  teacher 
is  a  musical  enthusiast  of  the  most  ardent  kind,  and  a 
lover  of  nature  in  all  her  moods  as  well,  the  drudgery 
is  likely  to  prove  intolerable.  Even  on  the  coldest  day, 
however,  there  is  always  a  picture  to  be  seen  if  one 
can  learn  to  look  for  it.  In  the  most  lonesome  spot, 
perhaps,  a  large  ice  pond  will  lie  sparkling  in  the  after¬ 
noon  sun,  or  the  golden  splendor  of  a  sunset  will  re¬ 
fresh  tired  eyes. 

In  addition  to  this  disadvantage,  there  are  other  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  be  faced.  Ready  money  is  not  always  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  country,  and  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of 
one’s  patrons  is  a  frequent  source  of  trouble.  Inability 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
or  to  understand  the  teacher’s  requirements  is  another 
hindrance.  Endless  tact  is  needed,  and  almost  super¬ 
human  patience  in  dealing  with  these  people. 

The  working  people  are  the  best  payers,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  always  harder  for  them  to  owe  money  than  for 
us  teachers  to  wait.'  They  always  wish  to  settle  every¬ 
thing  as  it  comes  along,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do. 
They  will  not  get  into  debt  if  they  can  avoid  it.  They 
have  just  so  much  a  week,  and  know  how  to  use  it. 
If  an  accident  happens,  however,  or  if  times  are  bad, 
life  becomes  hard  for  them.  The  music  teacher  is  the 
first  to  be  put  off,  because  she  is  a  luxury  and  not  a 
necessity.  If  she  understands  her  business  she  will 
say,  “Never  mind,  it  is  all  right.”  It  is  better  to  do 
this  way,  especially  if  the  people  have  been  her 
patrons  long,  because  a  pupil  gone  is  always  lost, 
while  one  who  keeps  right  on  is  sure  to  bring  others, 
and  be  a  credit  to  her  teacher  by  her  play:'ng  later  on. 

It  is  best  if  possible  to  have  the  parents  buy  all  the 
music  that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  in  ad¬ 
vance,  though  this  must  be  done  with  discretion.  Not 
long  ago  a  little  girl,  a  member  as  I  thought  of  a  well- 
to-do  family,  said  to  me,  “Mamma  says  that  I  must 
give  up  my  music  lessons.”  “Why  is  this?”  I  asked 
in  surprise.  “Mamma  says  that  you  do  not  charge 
too  much  for  your  lessons,  but  that  I  have  so  many 
new  pieces  this  month  that  she  cannot  afford  it.” 

It  had  only  been  the  week  before  that  this  same 
mamma  had  come  to  me  and  requested  me  to  “please 
give  her  daughter  more  pieces,  as  she  did  not  have  so 
many  as  the  other  girls.”  What  is  one  to  do  in  cases 
of  this  sort?  If  it  is  not  possible  always  to  secure 
new  music  for  the  child  when  it  is  wanted,  it  is  often 
good  to  say  to  the  mother,  “I  want  you  to  let  me  give 
your  daughter  this  new  piece.  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
a  good  girl  and  practice  it  well.”  Even  if  this  costs 
a  little  more,  in  the  end  it  gains  the  good  will  of  the 
mother,  and  makes  her  feel  that  you  are  specially  in¬ 
terested  in  her  child,  and  this  is  an  important  asset. 
Anything  which  goes  to  make  friends,  and  to  make  one 
popular  as  a  teacher,  is  bound  to  contribute  to  one’s 
success  later  on. 

SUPPRESSING  RAG-TIME. 

All  lovers  of  good  music  should  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  suppress  rag-time,  even  if  it  comes  to 
giving  up  pupils  who  wish  to  study  music  of  this  kind. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  ever  watchful  to  see  that  young 
students  always  have  pretty  pieces  with  a  tuneful  melo¬ 
dy  always  on  the  piano  rack.  Hunt  the  music  selec¬ 
tions  to  find  brilliant  pieces  well  within  their  grasp. 
Such  pieces  will  keep  their  minds  and  fingers  employed 
and  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  sweep  away  the  dreaded 
words,  “I  want  to  play  rag-time.” 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  be  too  emphatic. 
The  pupil  must  be  made  to  feel  that  you  are  sincere 
and  earnest  in  your  objections  to  music  of  this  class, 
and  can  often  be  weaned  away  gradually  where  more 
decisive  treatment  would  have  a  bad  result.  Some¬ 
times  a  pupil  will  bring  four  or  five  of  these  highly- 
colored  pieces  with  the  request  that  they  be  played 
over.  This  disagreeable  task  should  be  avoided  as 
long  as  possible.  When  it  seems  inevitable,  bring  out 
some  brilliant  piece  of  a  better  stamp,  and  say  “Would 


you  not  like  me  to  play  this  first?”  In  many  cases  tl 
pupil  will  be  so  pleased  with  what  is  played  that  tl 
other  music  can  be  staved  off  for  a  while  longe 
Dance  music  of  the  better  kind  will  often  serve  as 
trusty  weapon  against  music  of  a  more  trashy  kin 
It  is  bright,  lively  and  tuneful,  and  always  pleases. 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  CHURCH  SOCIAL. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  mus 
to  play  at  the  church  social.  The  church  social  pla 
an  important  part  in  country  life.  It  is  almost  the  on 
form  of  entertainment  the  country  folk  enjoy,  ai 
much  can  be  done  to  create  an  interest  in  music  of  t 
better  class,  provided  that  not  too  much  is  done 
once.  When  a  national  holiday  is  proclaimed,  intere 
the  children  in  some  well  colored,  clean  cut  game  wi 
within  their  grasp.  This  will  bring  you  into  clos 
contact  with  the  young  people,  and  do  more  for  you 
self  as  a  teacher  than  you  can  imagine.  Speak  abo 
the  great  masters  continually,  and  invite  friends  ai 
patrons  to  your  home  each  week  to  hear  music.  PI 
as  much  of  the  best  music  as  you  think  they  are  at 
to  swallow,  but  be  more  than  careful  not  to  give  t< 
long  or  large  a  dose  at  first,  or  you  may  do  more  har 
than  good. 

The  purchase  of  a  piano  is  a  great  event  in  the  qui 
lives  of  the  country  people,  a-  1  to  them  it  often  mea 
great  sacrifices  to  help  the  one  destined  to  recei' 
music  lessons  to  be  more  than  a  common  drudge, 
means  an  elevation  such  as  they  have  never  dream* 
of  before.  The  voice  of  an  angel  will  not  seem 
sweet  to  the  mother  as  the  sound  she  hears  win 
she  stops  for  a  second,  dustpan  in  hand,  to  listen 
her  little  boy  or  girl  picking  out  or  playing  the  fir 
exercise  or  piece  on  the  gleaming  white  keys. 

When  father  arrives  home  at  night,  how  it  rests  1 
tired  brain  to  hear  some  tune  like  Home,  Sweet  Hoi 
or  Old  Black  Joe,  and  other  old  melodies  which,  fre 
his  point  of  view,  are  better  than  the  best  operas 
the  day.  The  day  the  piano  arrives  is  often  a  holid 
event.  Even  a  royal  supper  is  planned,  and  a  numt 
of  friends  and  neighbors  invited  to  see  the  new  pian 
and  it  continues  to  be  a  blessing  and  a  comfort  throu 
many  changes  and  vicissitudes.  If  music  teachers 
the  country  would  put  forth  every  effort  to  inten 
all  the  families  to  buy  pianos,  they  would  in  the  e 
succeed  in  building  up  a  musical  community,  and  t 
question  of  adding  interest  to  life  on  the  farm  wot 
go  a  long  way  towards  solving  itself. 

The  way  of  the  country  teacher  is  hard,  yet  nc 
withstanding  her  many  difficulties,  does  she  not  e 
joy  many  advantages  which  the  city  teacher  cann 
possess?  What  of  the  numberless  co-workers  w' 
overcrowd  the  profession,  and  add  the  danger  a: 
annoyance  of  competition  to  the  other  problems 
city  life?  Compare  the  red  bricks  with  the  gre 
grass;  think  how  the  sun  beats  down  upon  t 
asphalt  pavement  in  the  summer,  and  then  remei 
ber  how  it  streams  through  the  trees,  and  danc 
down  over  the  pine  needles  in  the  woods.  Mus 
means  so  much  more  to  the  country  people  th. 
to  the  city  folk.  They  have  so  few  interests  ot 
side  of  their  work,  so  little  to  distract  them  fro 
their  own  thoughts,  that  music  is  bound  to  cor 
into  its  own  as  the  most  kindly,  the  most  syi 
pathetic,  the  most  personal  in  its  appeal  of  all  t 
arts.  And  those  who  honor  music  honor  the  mus 
teacher. 


INTERESTING  MUSICAL  PERSONALITIES 

People  have  but  a  small  idea  of  the  amount  of  ma 
ual  labor  involved  in  writing  music.  In  Beethovei 
Overture  in  C,  Op.  115  (which  by  the  way  he  sold  io 
London  publisher  for  $75),  the  sign  sf  occurs  mo 
than  fifteen  hundred  times,  and  of  course  there  a 
hundreds  of  other  similar  signs,  pp,  ff,  dim.,  and  so  c 
It  would  be  of  interest  if  some  patient  research  work 
would  count  the  number  of  notes,  bar  lines,  abbrevi 
tions,  etc.,  in  this  work  and  calculate  the  amount 
energy  required  for  putting  them  on  paper. 

Hans  von  Billow  had  a  brusque  way  of  indicating  1 
feelings.  On  one  occasion  in  Leipsic,  when  the  auc 
ence  continued  to  applaud  in  spite  of  his  refusal 
give  an  encore,  he  said,  “If  you  do  not  stop  this  a 
plause,  I  shall  play  all  of  Bach’s  forty-eight  Prelud 
and  Fugues  from  beginning  to  end.”  The  applau 
ceased  at  once. 

Whenever  Haydn  composed  he  liked  to  wear  the  rii 
given  him  by  Frederick  the  Great.  He  also  insist* 
that  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote  must  be  white,  ar 
of  the  very  best  quality. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  ETUDE  READERS 

The  Etude  Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities  has  been  continued  for  forty-one  months,  during  which  time  two  hundred  and  forty-six  portrait  biographies 
of  the  world  s  most  distinguished  masters  of  music  have  appeared.  Naturally,  the  series  must  be  discontinued  shortly  for  lack  of  material.  However,  when¬ 
ever  sufficient  material  is  available  we  shall  present  another  series.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall  give  occasionally  a  short  series  upon  position  at  the  piano 
with  keyboard  portraits  of  the  great  virtuosos.  In  the  Fall  THE  ETUDE  has  prepared  to  publish  another  feature  series  which  we  confidently  expect 
will  be  received  with  even  more  interest  than  the  Gallery. 


HENRY  CONSTANT  GABRIEL 

PIERNE. 

(Pe-air'-nay.) 

PiERNk  was  born  at  Metz,  August 

16,  1863,  and  studied  music  at  the  Con- 

servatoire  of  Paris  chiefly  under  Cesar 

X* 

Franck  and  Massenet.  He  won  the 

o 

first  medal  for  solfege  in  1874,  the  first 

a 

prize  for  piano  in  1879,  for  organ  in 

u 

u 

1882  and  for  counterpoint  and  fugue 

C 

in  1881.  In  1882  he  also  carried  off 

the  highest  of  all  honors  the  Con- 

V 

U) 

servatoire  has  to  bestow — the  Prix  de 

G 

Rome.  He  followed  Cesar  Franck  as 

'O 

c 

organist  of  Sainte  Clotilde  in  1890. 

c 

Pierne  has  written  a  number  of  dra- 

Td 

matic  and  orchestral  works  of  much 

03 

£ 

intrinsic  worth.  The  most  famous  of 

to 

his  larger  compositions  is  probably  his 

x 

Children’s  Crusade,  which  is  one  of  the 

W) 

most  important  of  recent  French  choral 

compositions.  The  work  was  written 

0) 

for  the  City  of  Paris  competition  of 

ifi 

re 

1903,  but  failed  to  win  the  prize.  A 

special  prize,  however,  was  awarded 

G 

the  work  in  the  following  year. 

rid 

Pierne’s  smaller  compositions  have 

J3 

made  his  name  familiar  to  all  musi- 

X 

cians,  the  most  popular  of  his  works 

> 

rt 

being  doubtless  the  Serenade  for  violin 

<u 

X 

and  piano  Pierne’s  lighter  music  is 

G 

O 

very  graceful  and  there  is  no  wonder 

3 

that  it  is  popular.  He  succeeded 

O 

Colonne  as  conductor  of  the  Colonne 

3 

u 

Orchestra,  and  has  recently  attracted 

general  notice  by  his  generous  treat- 

ment  of  Fanelli,  the  composer  of 

genius  who  gave  up  composing  twenty 

years  ago  through  poverty. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

JOHANN  NEPOMUK  HUMMEL. 

(Hoom'-mel.) 

Hummel  was  born  at  Pressburg, 

Hungary,  November  14,  1778,  and  died 

at  Weimar,  October  17,  1837.  His 

father  was  director  of  the  Imperial 

Military  School  of  Music,  and  later  a 

o 

o 

conductor  at  Vienna.  In  Vienna  Hum- 

XI 

mel  attracted  the  attention  of  Mozart, 

rt 

t-. 

with  whom  he  lived  for  a  time.  Haydn 

V) 

was  also  among  those  who  saw  promise 

.E 

in  the  boy.  Hummel  made  a  tour 

through  Scotland,  England  (taking 

a) 

G 

some  lessons  with  dementi  in  Lon- 

T3 

don)  and  Denmark,  and  then  returned 

G 

fB 

to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  composi- 

G 

tion  with  Albrechtsberger  and  Salieri. 

1-4 

C3 

He  succeeded  Haydn  as  Capellmeister 

E 

to  Prince  Esterhazy  (1804-11)  and  held 

X 

a  similar  position  at  Stuttgart,  1816, 

W) 

and  finally  at  Weimar,  1819,  where  he 

G 

O 

remained  until  his  death,  except  for 

3 

concert  tours  to  St.  Petersburg,  Paris 

in 

and  London.  He  did  excellent  work 

a 

as  a  teacher,  his  pupils  including 

aT 

Czerny,  Henselt  and  Thalberg.  Hum- 

mel  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  fore- 

X 

nJ 

most  musicians  of  his  day,  and  his 

x 

extempore  playing  was  considered  as 

> 

rivaling  that  of  Beethoven  himself. 

<* 

<u 

He  and  Beethoven  were  friends  for 

G 

some  time,  but  had  a  disagreement 

O 

which  was  not  settled  until  a  short 

3 

O 

while  before  Beethoven’s  death.  Hum- 

3 

mel’s  compositions  were  even  pre- 

U 

ferred  by  many  people  to  those  of 

Beethoven,  but  are  now  practically  all 

forgotten,  except  perhaps  the  concerto 

in  A  minor. 

(Tha  Etude  Gallery.) 

SIR  JOSEPH  BARNBY. 

Barnby  was  born  at  York,  August 
12,  1838,  and  died  at  London,  January 
28,  1896.  As  a  boy  he  sang  in  the 
choir  of  York  Cathedral,  and  was  an 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  After  graduating  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  held  vari¬ 
ous  important  church  organ  positions 
in  or  near  London,  notably  at  St. 
Andrew’s  (1863-71)  and  St.  Anne’s, 
Soho  Square  (1876-87).  He  was 
musical  adviser  to  Novello  &  Co.  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  with  the  aid 
of  this  firm  established  the  “Barnby 
Choir,”  which  afterwards  became  the 
present  Royal  Choral  Society.  He  did 
great  work  as  conductor  and  educator, 
and  especially  in  producing  the  works 
of  Bach  at  a  time  when  they  were 
less  appreciated  by  English  audiences 
than  at  present.  He  also  conducted 
the  first  performance  of  Parsifal 
(choral  version)  in  England  in  1884. 
Barnby  was  precentor  of  music  at 
Eton  College,  and  also  became  director 
(1892)  of  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  As  a  composer  he  is  best 
known  by  his  anthems,  part-songs, 
hymns,  etc.  His  setting  of  Tennyson’s 
Sweet  and  Low  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  his  works.  The  anthem, 
0  Lord,  How  Manifold ,  is  also  well 
known,  and  of  the  246  hymn  tunes  that 
he  wrote,  Landes  Domini  (When  Morn¬ 
ing  Gilds  the  Sky)  and  Sarum  (For  All 
Thy  Saints)  are  popular  examples. 
Barnby  was  knighted  in  1892,  and  the 
same  year  conducted  the  Cardiff  Fes- 

tivaJ  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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ANTON  BRUCKNER. 

(Brook-ner.) 

Bruckner  was  born  at  Ansfelden 
(Upper  Austria),  September  4,  1824, 
and  died  in  Vienna,  October  11,  1896. 
His  first  teacher  was  his  father,  a  vil¬ 
lage  schoolmaster.  After  his  father’s 
death  he  became  a  chorister  at  the  in¬ 
stitute  of  St.  Florian,  where  he  eventu¬ 
ally  became  organist.  He  became  or¬ 
ganist  at  Linz  Cathedral  in  1855,  and 
frequently  journeyed  to  Vienna  to 
study  with  Sechter  and  Kitzler.  Bruck¬ 
ner  succeeded  Sechter  as  organist  at 
the  Hofkapelle,  and  also  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  organ,  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point  at  the  Conservatory.  He  be¬ 
came  lecturer  in  music  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1875,  and  in  1891  the  Uni¬ 
versity  gave  him  the  title  of  “Doctor,” 
honoris  causa.  He  made  journeys  to 
France  (1869)  and  to  England  (1871) 
and  established  his  right  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of 
his  day.  It  is,  however,  as  a  composer 
that  Bruckner  is  best  remembered,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  hi.  was  hailed 
by  the  Wagnerites  as  an  answer  to 
the  Brahmsites.  In  all  probability 
Bruckner  himself  resented  the  fact  that 
his  works  should  be  made  a  subject  of 
dispute.  He  was  much  influenced  by 
Wagner,  but  nevertheless  was  a  simple- 
minded  man  of  great  earnestness  and 
sincerity.  He  completed  eight  sym- 
honies  and  three  movements  of  a 
th,  besides  some  masses,  motets 

.  1  other  vocal  compositions. 

(The  Etude  Gallery-) 
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MARY  GARDEN. 

Mary  Garden  was  born  at  Aberdeen, 

Scotland,  February  20,  1877.  She  was 

brought  to  Chicago  while  very  young, 

and  was  educated  in  this  country.  She 

first  studied  singing  with  Mrs.  Duff, 

x 

o 

but  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where 

X 

she  became  a  pupil  of  Trabadello  and 

a 

03 

Fugere.  She  made  her  debut  at  the 

U 

(A 

Opera  Comique,  1900,  in  Charpentier’s 

.£ 

Louise,  and  speedily  became  a  popular 

u 

V 

favorite.  She  added  considerably  to 

_G 

her  reputation  by  her  performance  of 

the  part  of  Melisande  in  Debussy’s 

cB 

opera,  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  and  Mary 

C 

‘be 

Garden  is  one  of  the  few  foreign  opera 

l_ 

o3 

singers  really  accepted  by  French 

G 

audiences.  Hammerstein  secured  her 

X 

for  the  Manhattan  Opera  in  1908,  and 

b£l 

her  success  in  America  was  immediate. 

G 

O 

Since  being  in  this  country  she  has 

CB 

appeared  not  only  in  the  operas  which 

m 

first  made  her  famous,  but  in  other 

Cl 

exacting  works,  such  as  Le  Jongleur, 

4> 

G 

Thais  and  Salome,  and  with  conspicu- 

ous  success  in  the  title  role  of  Victor 

o 

03 

Herbert’s  opera  Natoma.  Since  Ham- 

X 

merstein  has  retired  from  the  opera 

>> 

> 

field  she  has  been  engaged  with  the 

a j 

X 

Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera  Company, 

c 

under  the  management  of  Andreas 

Dippel.  Mary  Garden  occupies  a 

o 

unique  position  on  the  operatic  stage. 

3 

The  variety  of  tone  color  in  her  voice 

is  largely  responsible  for  her  success 

in  such  works  as  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et 

Melisande,  which  is  an  opera  not  of 

melody,  but  of  moods. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

ALBERT  LOESCHHORN. 

(Laysh'-horn.) 

Loeschhorn  was  born  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  June  27,  1819,  where  he  died, 
June  4,  1905.  He  studied  piano  play¬ 
ing  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church 
Music  under  L.  Berger,  Grell  and 
A.  W.  Bach.  He  subsequently  became 
a  teacher  in  the  institution  at  which 
he  had  graduated  (1851).  While  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  occupied 
in  giving  piano  lessons,  he  also  did 
some  very  useful  work  in  organizing 
concerts  of  chamber  music  in  Berlin. 
These  were  carried  on  for  many  years 
with  great  success.  As  a  teacher 
Loeschhorn  was  very  painstaking  and 
thoroughly  conscientious,  so  that  many 
of  his  pupils  have  risen  to  distinction. 
The  services  he  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  the  highest  ideals  in  music  were 
justly  recognized  in  1868,  when  the 
title  of  Royal  Professor  was  conferred 
upon  him.  His  work  as  a  composer 
was  carried  on  mainly  along  peda¬ 
gogical  lines.  Loeschhorn’s  Studies 
are  especially  famous,  and  are  in  con¬ 
stant  use  among  piano  students.  He 
also  wrote  some  melodious  little  pieces, 
a  good  example  of  which  can  be  found 
in  his  popular  composition,  Good  Night. 
Apart  from  work  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever,  Loeschhorn  completed  some 
more  elaborate  compositions  in  the 
form  of  string  quartets,  piano  sonatas, 
etc.  Musicians  of  the  type  of  Loesch¬ 
horn  may  not  be  so  spectacular  in 
their  methods  as  the  great  composers  and 
concert  artists,  but  their  influence  is  often 
far  more  lasting.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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LMOST  every  famous  composer  has  been  made  known 
he  public  by  some  interpreter  especially  devoted  to 
works.  Great  performers,  too,  often  excel  in  the 
ks  of  a  single  composer  or  school,  even  though 
r  try  to  make  their  programs  general.  A  glance  at 
r  work  will  be  the  subject  of  this  article. 

.mong  early  composer-performers,  Domenico  Scar- 
„ deserves  mention  for  interpreting  the  works  of 
great  father,  as  well  as  his  own,  at  the  harpsichord, 
find  him  indulging  in  a  keyboard  contest  with 
,  idel,  the  “Caro  Sassone,”  who  had  all  Italy  at  his 
r.  The  harpsichord  has  its  “effects"  even  today, 
tone  is  a  little  “tinny,”  to  be  sure,  but  its  six  pedals 
uding  couplers,  afford  many  interesting  combina- 
;  is.  Purcell’s  sonatas  and  the  tone  pictures  of 
neau  and  the  great  Couperin,  in  addition  to  the 
ian  work,  made  a  harpsichord  repertoire  that  is  of 
i  beauty. 

J  i  passing,  one  may  repeat  a  word  of  praise  for 
told  Dolmetsch,  now  in  Paris,  who  gives  the  old 
|  >ic  on  the  old  instruments.  The  crisp  brightness  of 
j  harpsichord,  the  plaintive  sweetness  of  the  viols,  and 
full  richness  of  the  early  woodwind,  make  a  charm- 
j  combination.  Dolmetsch  plays  the  clavichord,  too, 
j  its  delicate,  ethereal  tones  are  a  revelation  of  beauty 
jthe  student.  But  the  old  music  is  attractive  in  its 
i  right,  apart  from  the  curious  instruments, 
lerewski,  especially  in  his  early  programs,  won  much 
reciation  by  reviving  Scarlatti’s  works,  while  Kreis- 
isurprised  even  cultivated  musicians  with  Couperin's 
j_ uisite  Chanson  Louis  XIII  et  Pavane. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  HANDEL, 
tandel  used  to  sit  at  the  harpsichord  during  the  per- 
j  nance  of  his  own  operas.  It  was  customary  for 
leader  to  do  this,  and  the  other  players  would  fol- 
-his  initiative,  while  he  attended  to  the  singers.  The 
fltr,  at  this  period,  were  just  as  spoiled  as  we  ever 
)  singers  to-day.  Men  like  Senesino  and  Farinelli  re- 
'  ed  all  kinds  of  adulation  from  the  fair  sex,  while 
prima  donna  held  herself  of  vast  importance.  There 
e  two  famous  women  who  sang  in  Handel’s  operas, 
stina  and  Cuzzoni.  They  were  inveterate  rivals, 
i  coming  to  blows  at  one  time.  The  student  will 
1  ember  the  story  of  Cuzzoni’s  refusal  to  sing  on  one 
'  ision,  and  Handel  forcing  her  by  holding  her  out 
i  window  and  threatening  to  drop  her.  Handel 
1  evidently  no  great  admirer  of  the  “feline”  sex. 
■j  :e  he  wished  to  marry,  but  the  girl’s  father  ob- 
ed  to  a  “mere  fiddler.”  When  he  grew  famous 
!  opposition  was  withdrawn,  but  Handel  had 
:  nged  his  mind  by  that  time. 

he  influence  of  singers  on  music  is  of  doubtful 
'i  le.  Many,  like  Cuzzoni,  put  themselves  first  and 
\  composer  second.  Only  a  few  are  willing  to 
themselves  in  aiding  a  great  work  that  may  not 
:  it  once  appreciated.  Sophie  Arnould  did  this  in 
*ek’s  Iphigemie  en  Tauride  and  Materna  devoted 
1  self  to  the  Wagnerian  cause;  but  the  average 
1  ;er  is  too  often  merely  bent  on  winning  applause, 
■cially  if  the  singer  is  of  the  coloratur  school 
J  er  than  the  dramatic.  This  tendency  appeared 
!|  he  beginning  of  opera.  Peri  and  the  Camerati 
’Morence  were  trying  to  revive  the  Greek  drama, 
'1  when  Eurydice  was  given,  in  1600,  the  singer 
'|  cria  Archilei  added  to  its  success  by  giving  “long 
Tips  and  embellishments.”  Usually  the  two 
! 'ols  are  distinct,  if  not  antagonistic. 

,ich  was  devoted  to  organ  rather  than  harpsichord. 

,  contrapuntal  improvizations  were  wonderful,  being 
ylly  on  a  par  with  his  finished  works.  But  he  could 
j  the  harpsichord,  too,  it  seems.  Once  Marchand 

«  I 


was  to  appear  in  a  public  competition  with  him.  The 
Frenchman  happened  to  hear  him  play  during  the  even¬ 
ing  before  the  event,  and  at  once  ran  away.  Bach's 
most  famous  interpreter  was  Mendelssohn,  who  played 
his  fugues,  revived  his  Passion  Music,  and  even  echoed 
his  style  in  composition. 

BEETHOVEN  INTERPRETERS. 

Beethoven  was  a  virile  pianist,  and  his  playing  and 
compositions  marked  the  passing  of  the  harpsichord. 
Gelinck,  describing  him  after  a  competition,  said :  “The 
young  man  has  a  devil ;  I  never  heard  such  playing. 
He  improvized  fantasias  on  an  air  I  gave  him  as  I  had 
never  heard  even  Mozart  improvize.  Then  he  played 
compositions  of  his  own,  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  wonderful,  and  he  brings  unheard-of  effects  out 
of  the  piano.” 

To  describe  all  the  Beethoven  interpreters  would  be 
to  write  a  biographical  dictionary.  Of  those  who  came 
to  America,  Von  Billow  was  spirited,  if  classic,  but 
the  most  inspiring  was  Rubinstein,  who  was  always 
poetic  and  impassioned.  Rubinstein  sometimes  made 
technical  mistakes ;  and  after  one  concert,  when  a  very 
gushing  auditor  began  to  praise  him,  he  said : 
“Madame,  I  could  give  another  concert  with  the  notes 
I  left  out.”  Sometimes,  if  he  had  forgotten  part  of  a 
piece,  he  would  improvize  whole  phrases ;  but  with 
Beethoven  he  was  usually  accurate.  He  made  it  a 
point  to  introduce  to  our  public  the  last  five  sonatas  of 
Beethoven.— “veiled  symphonies,’”  as  Schumann  might 
have  called  them.  Among  more  recent  pianists,  the 
versatile  and  expressive  Paderewski  has  brought  up 
the  question  of  rubato  in  beethoven.  But  that  composer 
put  very  definite  expression  into  the  music  itself,  so 
the  student  will  do  well  to  avoid  the  rubato  in  his 
works,  and  even  the  finished  artist  should  use  it  spar¬ 
ingly. 

SCHUBERT’S  HELPERS. 

Schubert  was  none  too  good  as  a  pianist.  In  try¬ 
ing  to  play  one  of  his  own  fantasias  he  broke  down 
several  times,  and  finally  stopped  with  the  remark. 
“That  stuff  is  only  fit  for  the  devil  to  play.”  It  is 
his  songs  that  have  reflected  glory  upon  his  interpreters ; 
for  he  thought  vocally,  just  as  Schumann  did  for  the 
piano,  while  music  suggested  itself  orchestrally  to 
Beethoven.  Baron  Schonstein  was  the  first  great  in¬ 
terpreter  of  these  songs.  To-day  the  student  may  learn 
much  from  Wuellner,  who  advertises  as  “the  singer 
without  a  voice”  and  then  makes  an  imitable  success 
in  the  Lieder  by  expressive  gradations  of  power,  in¬ 
tensity  of  feeling  and  a  most  striking  facial  play.  This 
declamatory  acting  of  songs  shows  that  voice  is  not 
the  only  requisite  for  the  interpreter,  whether  he  sings 
Schubert  or  Strauss. 

Less  known  as  a  song  writer  is  Robert  Franz,  whose 
delicate  workmanship  ought  not  to  keep  his  lyrics  off 
the  concert  stage.  Kreissmann  made  it  a  point  to  sing 
them,  while  Fessenden  and  Osgood  continued  his  work. 

CLARA  SCHUMANN. 

Schumann,  the  third  member  of  the  vocal  triumvirate, 
needed  no  especial  champion  for  his  songs.  But  in 
piano  the  work  of  his  wife,  Clara  Schumann,  was 
invaluable  in  making  his  compositions  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated.  After  sickness  put  an  end  to  his  musical 
activity,  she  devoted  herself  more  than  ever  to  his 
cause.  Strange  as  it  seems  now,  he  was  comparatively 
unknown  during  life,  while  she  was  a  popular  figure. 
After  a  court  concert,  one  member  of  the  flattering 


group  about  her  turned  to  her  husband  and  asked,  “Are 
you,  too,  musical?”  But  while  Germany  gave  him 
homage,  if  slowly,  Chorley  and  others  in  England 
attacked  him  savagely,  calling  his  music  “the  broken 
crockery  school.”  Mendelssohn  could  have  checked 
this  vituperation,  but  it  is  not  on  record  that  he  ever 
tried  to  do  so. 

JENNY  LIND  AND  MENDELSSOHN. 

Of  the  Mendelssohn  interpreters,  the  most  famous 
was  Jenny  Lind,  whom  he  admired  greatly.  When 
he  composed  Hear  ye,  Israel,  in  Elijah,  he  expected 
her  to  sing  it;  so  he  put  part  of  it  in  the  rather  un¬ 
usual  key  of  B,  to  bring  out  the  F-sharp  that  was 
one  of  her  best  notes.  But  the  festival  committee  (of 
Birmingham)  engaged  Caradori- Allan  instead  of  Lind, 
and  that  cold,  precise  dame  thought  the  Mendelssohn 
number  “not  ladylike.”  Mendelssohn  had  many  friends 
among  the  performers,  another  favorite  of  his  being 
the  pianist  Delphine  von  Schauroth,  who  played  some 
of  his  works.  Also  we  must  not  forget  Mendelssohn’s 
sister  Fanny,  gifted,  like  him,  with  agile  hands,  “Bach- 
fugue  fingers,”  and  a  thoroughly  musical  nature 

Wagner’s  name  suggests  a  host  of  artists.  Mme. 
Schroeder-Devrient  and  the  tenor  Tichatschek  were 
heard  in  his  earlier  works,  while  Bayreuth  brings  to 
mind  Materna  as  Brunnhilde  and  Kundry.  In  her 
footsteps  followed  Brandt,  Lehmann,  Brema,  and  the 
beautiful  and  gifted  Ternina.  Among  the  men  have 
been  vogl,  Niemann,  Van  Dyck  as  Parsifal,  Schott, 
Winkelmann,  Alvary,  Scaria  as  Gurnemanz,  and  Emil 
Fischer,  a  perfect  Hans  Sachs.  Nordica  and  Jean  de 
Reszke  proved  that  Wagner’s  music  could  be  sung 
fluently,  and  set  the  highest  standard  in  Lohengrin. 

FAMOUS  PRIMA  DONNAS. 

Other  operas  than  Wagner’s  have  had  their  singers. 
In  Mozart’s  time  we  find  Mrs.  Billington  introducing 
some  of  his  operas  in  London.  She  was  held  to  be  the 
greatest  singer  ever  born  in  England.  Her  voice  was 
a  pure  soprano,  very  appealing  in  its  flute-like  quality. 
When  Haydn  saw  her  portrait,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  he  said  to  that  painter,  “You  have  shown  her 
listening  to  the  angels,  but  you  should  have  made  them 
listen  to  her.” 

Among  later  prima  donnas,  Catalani  had  a  strong 
voice  and  large  compass,  but  lacked  feeling.  Pasta 
excelled  in  tragic  force,  Sontag  in  lighter  brilliance. 
Malibran's  voice  had  defects  that  necessitated  constant 
practice,  but  was  strong,  expressive,  of  large  compass 
(three  octaves),  and  suited  to  almost  any  school.  The 
same  is  true  of  her  sister,  Pauline  Viardot,  who  sang 
Meyerbeer  roles.  Both  were  daughters  of  the  tenor, 
Manuel  Garcia.  Grisi  was  tragic,  but  not  altogether 
creative  in  her  art.  With  her  were  three  other  singers 
who  made  I  Puritani  famous — Rubini,  the  tenor,  after¬ 
wards  replaced  by  Mario,  whom  she  married;  Tam- 
burini,  the  baritone;  and  the  great  basso,  Lablache, 
most  tremendous  of  all  singers  in  size  and  vocal  power. 
Carvalho  was  a  renowned  Marguerite.  Tietjens  had 
a  voice  so  broad  and  rich  that  parts  like  Norma  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia  are  said  to  have  died  with  her. 
Desiree  Artot  was  a  Meyerbeer  singer  and  protegee, 
but  in  Meyerbeer’s  operas,  Pauline  Lucca  won  the 
greatest  success.  Where  Patti  could  merely  sing  with 
unrivalled  technique,  Lucca  could  sing  and  act  with 
true  artistic  feeling  and  intelligence.  Lucca  was  sing¬ 
ing  at  Prague  when  Meyerbeer  “discovered”  her.  She 
was  rather  startled  when  the  composer,  a  perfect 
stranger,  rushed  in  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks;  but 
his  name  and  a  Berlin  opera  engagement  explained 
matters.  Patti  grew  world-famous,  but  Nilsson,  too, 
won  a  rival  success,  her  Marguerite  being  held  by 
many  as  unequalled.  Carmen  has  been  a  famous 
role.  Planned  for  Marie  Roze,  it  was  rewritten  for 
Galli-Marie.  Calve’s  assumption  has  become  the 
standard,  her  action  and  gestures  being  marvelously 
effective ;  but  Maria  Gay  now  gives  some  individual 
Spanish  touches.  The  singers  of  to-day,  however,  may 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  critics. 

FAMOUS  MEN  SINGERS. 

Among  the  men,  Indedon  set  a  standard  in  English 
ballad-singing,  while  Brahain,  Sims,  Reeves,  and  Santley 
have  been  famous  in  oratorio.  English  singers,  by  the 
way,  have  taught  the  world  a  lesson  in  clear  pronunci¬ 
ation.  N®urrit,  the  French  tenor,  was  great  in  the 
Meyerbeer  works,  although  once  he  lost  his  head  and 
plunged  through  the  trap-door  after  Satan  in  Robe  ' 
Diable,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  stage  to  be  re¬ 
deemed.  Tamberlik  was  a  later  tenor,  of  the  powerful 
school  recently  illustrated  by  Tamagno.  Maurel.  tin 
baritone,  identified  himself  with  Verdi’s  last  few  w 
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especially  Falstaff.  Faure  grew  famous  as  Mephis- 
topheles  in  Faust.  Edward  de  Reszke  and  Planqon 
sang  in  many  schools,  and  formed  a  good  contrast, 
the  former  being  of  the  robust  class,  while  the  latter 
was  a  basso  cantante  of  very  flexible  voice. 

NOTED  PIANO  INTERPRETERS. 

At  the  head  of  all  pianists,  at  any  rate  in  giving 
his  own  and  other  modern  works,  was  Franz  Liszt. 
His  works  show  the  broad,  powerful  style  of  his  per¬ 
formance, — great  antiphonal  effects,  an  intricate  em¬ 
broidery  of  accompaniment,  a  perfect  shower  of  notes. 
This  style  has  been  well  called  the  orchestration  of  the 
pianoforte.  Liszt’s  transcendent  greatness  is  attested 
by  many  other  composers.  Grieg  brought  him  an  am¬ 
bitious  violin  and  piano  work  in  sonata  form ;  where¬ 
upon  he  played  the  piece  at  sight,  giving  the  violin  part 
also  on  the  keyboard,  with  wonderful  balance.  On  a 
social  occasion  Rubinstein  brought  him  a  two-piano 
fantasia,  in  manuscript,  which  the  two  artists  performed 
after  Liszt  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  pages.  At  first 
the  guests  formed  two  groups,  one  around  each  piano, 
but  before  long  everyone  was  watching  Liszt  and  no 
one  was  left  in  Rubinstein’s  neighborhood. 

At  this  period  Thalberg  was  a  prominent  pianist,  who 
played  in  a  quieter  vein.  Llis  style  was  strong  enough, 
but  delicate  and  polished.  Liszt  said  of  him  that  he 
was  the  only  one  who  could  give  violin  effects  on  the 
keyboard,  so  he  evidently  had  a  “singing  tone.”  That 
the  two  were  opposites  is  shown  by  contemporary  re¬ 
marks.  Mendelssohn,  usually  suave  and  conventional, 
asserted  that  Thalberg  was  a  real  virtuoso,  while  Liszt’s 
playing  was  a  “heathen  scandal.”  Rubinstein,  on  the 
other  hand,  said,  “Liszt  plays  like  a  god ;  Thalberg  like 
a  grocer.” 

Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  the  “father  of  piano¬ 
playing,”  advocated  the  “singing  tone”  and  a  proper 
amount  of  expression.  Clementi  had  these  points 
brought  home  to  him  by  a  contest  with  Mozart.  Dussek, 
Cramer,  and  Czerny  were  rated  as  solid  and  worthy, 
while  Steibelt  and  Kalkbrenner  were  merely  showy. 
Hummel  was  once  unduly  exalted  as  a  rival  of  Bee¬ 
thoven,  but  was  too  delicate  in  style.  Field  was  as 
suave  as  his  nocturnes  would  indicate.  Ries,  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  only  pupil,  showed  a  “romantic  wildness.”  Mos- 
cheles  was  devoted  to  bravura,  and  did  not  appreciate 
Chopin.  Weber  was  a  master  of  crescendo  effects. 
Henselt  was  a  virtuoso  who  gave  the  Bach  fugues 
their  due  importance.  Gottschalk  was  an  expressive 
master  of  less  formal  numbers,  such  as  his  own  popular 
works.  Klindworth  became  noted  for  his  Wagnerian 
arrangements.  Tausig  was  a  remarkable  performer. 
Rubinstein  called  him  “the  infallible,”  and  Liszt  said 
that  he  had  fingers  of  brass.  With  this  technique  went 
an  expressive  and  impassioned  style,  and  a  rare  devo¬ 
tion  to  true  art. 

Of  living  pianists,  the  one  most  identified  with  a 
composer  is  surely  de  Pachmann,  whose  tricks  and 
grimaces  do  not  prevent  him  from  playing  Chopin  with 
the  utmost  poetry.  A  Paderewski  may  excel  in  the 
great  Polonaise,  but  in  the  less  fiery  works  de  Pach- 
mann’s  expression  is  altogether  appealing.  Chopin  him¬ 
self  was  a  concert  pianist.  Somewhat  fussy  about 
coats,  etc.,  and  sometimes  shrinking  from  the  ordeal, 
he  would  yet  charm  all  hearers,  if  he  felt  in  mood, 
with  the  most  poetic  sentiment.  The  Liszt  fortissimo 
effects  were  wholly  foreign  to  him,  but  his  gentler  art, 
no  less  than  the  beauty  of  his  works,  may  be  summed 
up  in  his  well-earned  title,  “the  poet  of  the  piano.” 

Among  the  host  of  living  pianists,  Paderewski  is  still 
the  most  versatile.  D’Albert  plays  in  a  rational,  straight¬ 
forward  way,  well  suited  to  the  classics.  Busoni  has 
the  tremendous  technique  needed  for  Bach  and  Liszt, 
but  he  is  far  more  than  a  mere  technician.  Where 
Rosenthal  and  Godowsky  revel  frankly  in  achievement. 
Busoni  shows  enough  emotion,  but  exalts  the  intellec¬ 
tual  side.  Bauer  is  a  well-balanced  artist,  while  Gabril- 
owitch  is  naturally  a  devotee  of  the  Russian  school. 
Among  many  women,  Katharine  Goodson  shines  in  the 
passion  of  Grieg,  while  Tina  Lerner  plays  the  early 
Beethoven  sonatas  with  a  balance  and  “sweet  reason¬ 
ableness”  that  make  her  an  excellent  model  for  the 
student. 

GREAT  VIOLIN  INTERPRETERS. 

fn  the  violin  field,  Corelli,  Tartini,  and  their  pupils, 
interpreted  the  early  Italian  music.  Viotti  migrated  to 
Paris,  where  the  school  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Baillot 
grew  up.  With  Spohr  the  sceptre  passed  to  Germany, 
w!  Joachim  and  others  flourished.  Vieuxtemps  and 
lot  represented  the  Franco-Belgian  school.  This 
school  was  once  said  to  be  marked  by  brilliancy,  while 
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the  German  school  aimed  at  breadth ;  but  now  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Ysaye  has  the  broadest  and  most  expressive  tone 
that  can  be  imagined.  Kreisler  is  the  modern  exponent 
of  the  German  school. 

No  mention  of  violinists  would  be  complete  without 
Paganini.  His  almost  cadaverous  form  and  sombre 
expression  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  stories  among  the 
superstitious  Italians.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that 
his  unrivalled  technique  was  wonderful  enough  to  de¬ 
serve  a  superhuman  origin;  but  it  was  really  the  result 
of  constant  practice,  aided  by  especially  thin  violin 
strings.  Once,  while  he  stopped  at  a  hotel  during  a 
tour,  another  guest  grew  curious  and  peeped  through 
a  crack  in  the  wall.  Instead  of  finding  the  devil  that 
rumor  insisted  upon,  he  saw  only  a  thin  man  busily 
practicing  fingering  on  a  silent  violin.  He  may  have 
had  some  secret  method,  but  hard  work  was  his  chief 
asset.  It  was  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  he  was 
able  to  play  pieces  of  his  own  that  have  proven  too 
hard  for  any  of  his  successors. 

There  have  been  virtuosos  on  other'  instruments — 
Servais  on  the  ’cello,  Thomas  Harper  on  the  trumpet, 
and  so  on.  But  their  repertoire  is  more  limited.  Con¬ 
ductors,  of  course,  may  be  the  good  angels  of  com¬ 
posers,  but  they  are  not  performers  in  the  strict  sense. 

TAKE  CONSERVATIVE  MODELS. 

In  conclusion,  one  may  advise  the  student  to  take  for 
his  early  models  the  most  conservative  examples.  If 
he  will  try  always  to  respect  the  composer’s  intention, 
and  not  individualize  unless  he  is  absolutely  sure  of 
his  ground,  he  will  be  on  the  road  to  interpret  properly, 
and  may  vary  his  effects  later  on.  Nowadays  few  have 
a  chance  to  educate  their  public  to  an  important  series 
of  almost  unknown  works,  as  Clara  Schumann  did ; 
for  the  new  pieces  are  introduced  gradually,  by  many 
different  performers.  But  there  is  still  as  much  glory 
as  ever  that  may  be  gained  by  success  in  the  known 
works,  and  for  this  anyone  may  strive. 


PLAYING  DUETS  WITH  SCHUMANN. 


One  of  Schumann’s  co-students  at  Heidelberg  was 
Dr.  Gisbert  Topken,  who  had  many  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  observe  that  acute  period  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  master’s  talent.  Schumann  was  then  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  Heidelberg  Professor  of 
Law,  Anton  Friederich  Justus  Thibaut,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  unique  characters  in  all  musical  history. 
Famed  as  a  jurist,  and  able  enough  to  obtain  the  high 
office  of  Geheimrath  (Privy-Councillor)  to  the  Arch¬ 
duke  of  Baden,  he  became  equally  famed  as  a  musi¬ 
cal  philosopher.  Mendelssohn  said  of  Thibaut,  “There 
is  but  one  Thibaut,  but  he  is  as  good  as  a  half  a 
dozen.  It  is  very  singular,  the  man  knows  little  of 
music,  not  much  even  of  the  history  of  it,  he  goes  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  instinct;  I  know  more  about  it  than 
he  does  and  yet  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
him,  and  feel  I  owe  him  much.  He  has  thrown  quite 
a  new  light  on  the  old  Italian  church  music,  and  has 
fired  me  with  his  lava  stream.”  Thibaut’s  lava  stream 
glowed  at  a  white  heat  most  of  the  time  and  there 
is  little  wonder  that  the  students  who  loved  music  at 
the  ancient  University  were  incited  to  higher  efforts. 
Gisbert  Topken  came  under  the  zealous  guardianship 
of  Thibaut  as  did  Schumann,  and  the  two  young 
men  spent  many  happy  hours  at  duet  playing.  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  this  Dr.  Topken  says: 

“Pianoforte  playing  was  the  study  which  really 
occupied  Schumann  during  the  whole  of  the  time  of 
his  residence  at  Heidelberg.  The  first  thing  I  heard 
him  perform  was  the  first  movement  of  Hummel’s 
A  Minor  Concerto,  and  I  was  at  once  struck  by  his 
aplomb  and  consciously  artistic  performance.  I  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  for  duet  play¬ 
ing  and  general  musical  intercourse.  To  play  with 
him  was  of  instructive  musical  interest  to  me,  on 
account  of  the  hints  he  gave  me  on  the  conception 
and  execution  of  every  piece;  hints  that  he  was  able 
to  illustrate  practically.  When  the  duet-playing  was 
over  he  generally  extemporized  on  the  pianoforte, 
capturing  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  these  immediate  musical  outpourings  of 
Schumann’s  invariably  afforded  me  enjoyment  of  a 
kind  that  I  have  never  since  experienced  when  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  greatest  artists.  Out  of  a  single  idea,  each 
following  one  seemed  to  spring  spontaneously,  and 
in  all  dwelt  a  peculiar  spirit,  which  clearly  revealed 
the  fundamental  traits  of  both  sides  of  his  poetic 
nature;  energetic  and  powerful  on  one  hand;  fragrant, 
tender,  dreamy  on  the  other.” 


ONE  WAY  OF  GETTING  A  GOOD  TOh 


'  BY  LA  VERNE  H.  BROWN. 


A  good  tone  demands  curved  fingers  which  r 
reach  the  keys  with  a  firm  point  of  contact, 
important  point  is  that  the  tone  must  not  bee 
harsh,  as  it  increases  in  volume.  With  strong  finp 
well  under  control,  the  crescendo  is  never  unplea: 

The  mechanism  of  the  piano  is  really  very  deli 
when  we  consider  the  thunderous  effects  that  cai 
attained  at  the  keyboard.  As  some  satirist  has  i 
“Our  pupils  forget  that  the  piano  was  once  consid 
a  musical  instrument.” 

Following  is  an  exercise  which  the  writer  has  fc 
valuable  as  one  of  the  ways  of  securing  a  good  rc 
tone.  The  exercise  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  the  mel 
of  playing  it  is  everything.  It  is  given  first  for 
left  hand,  as  that  hand  usually  has  not  the  indep> 
ence  and  control  over  the  resources  of  touch  that 
right  hand  possesses. 
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Place  the  left  hand  over  all  the  keys  from  C  t 
and  press  them  down  silently.  See  that  each  fii 
is  in  its  proper  place  upon  its  key.  Also  see  that  i 
finger  is  arched.  The  deer’s  body  is  up  from 
ground.  That  of  the  mud-turtle  is  near  the  e; 
The  deer,  with  its  long,  thin  legs,  can  run  with 
wind.  The  turtle,  with  its  short,  stubby  legs,  tra 
slowly.  The  joints  connecting  the  fingers  with 
body  of  the  hand  should  be  held  slightly  higher  i 
the  wrist. 

Raise  the  fifth  finger  and  play,  counting  “one,” 
finger  itself  not  leaving  the  ivory  surface  of  the 
but  clinging  to  it.  The  finger  feels  the  weight  of 
key  or,  more  definitely,  the  upward  push  of  the 
as  it  rises  to  its  normal  position.  On  the  “and’ 
count  one  raise  the  fourth  finger  and  play  it  on 
Up  to  the  instant  when  you  count  “two”  the  : 
finger  has  been  clinging.  Now,  the  weight  or  clin; 
has  been  shifted  to  the  fourth  finger — just  enc 
weight  remaining  in  the  other  fingers  to  keep 
fingers  pressed  down.  The  fifth  finger  is  raised 
and  and  played  on  the  count  “three,”  causing 
firm  point  to  shift  to  it  at  the  same  time.  Raise 
fourth  finger  on  “and”  and  play  it  on  “four.” 
the  next  “and”  raise  the  third  finger  over  the  nob 
Continue  in  this  manner,  shifting  the  weight  throi 
out  the  entire  exercise.  Repeat  with  the  right  han 
This  kind  of  practice  is  beneficial  only  when  i 
played  at  a  very  slow  tempo.  The  finger  movem 
should  be  quick  and  direct. 

THE  GREATEST  RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY  MRS.  W.  J.  HAMLETT. 

Who  has  a  greater  responsibility  than  the  teacl 
Which  one  of  the  learned  professions  has  more  to 
with  the  future  of  our  nation?  The  teacher  practic 
takes  the  babe  from  its  mother’s  arms,  and  the 
fluence  of  the  teacher  upon  the  child  is  often  gre 
than  that  of  the  mother. 

“But,”  says  the  teacher  of  music,  “I  only  see  e 
pupil  in  my  class  one  or  two  hours  out  of  the  en 
week.  How  can  I  have  very  much  of  an  influt 
upon  them?”  How,  indeed!  Often  the  teacher’s 
fluence  is  more  important  than  the  instruction  she  gi 
The  pupil  naturally  looks  upon  the  teacher  as  a  me 
The  whole  system  of  education  is  based  upon  t 
Does  it  occur  to  the  readers  that  it  is  very  difficult 
the  child  to  discriminate  in  his  appreciation  of 
teacher  as  a  model.  Suppose  the  little  one  goes  t 
teacher  who  has  the  best  possible  musical  educat 
He  learns  to  look  up  to  him,  to  admire  him,  to  ex] 
nothing  but  worthy  things  from  him.  Let  us  supp 
that  this  same  teacher  is  a  person  of  question; 
morals.  It  may  easily  be  seen  how  this  teacher  mi 
have  a  much  more  pernicious  influence  over  the  cl 
than  one  whom  the  child  had  not  been  taught 
respect  and  revere.  It  is  here  that  the  great  respo: 
bility  rests.  The  doctor,  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  h 
no  greater  consideration  than  this  very  import 
matter  of  education. 

Demanding  as  it  does  the  very  highest  type  of  r 
and  women,  the  profession  of  education  should  o 
greater  rewards.  All  teachers,  excepting  a  few  emin 
specialists  who  receive  extravagant  fees,  are  paid  a 
rate  far  less  than  the  immense  responsibility  of  tf 
work  represents. 
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How  I  Gave  My  First  Lesson. 

A  Symposium  of  Particular  Interest  to  Your  Teachers  and  Students  Who 

Aspire  to  be  Teachers. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  big  “herring  pond,’’  where 
nditions  of  life  seem  to  be  much  more  homogen¬ 
us  than  in  America,  many  institutions  now  have 
ecial  courses  in  “teaching  how  to  teach.”  Naturally 
iny  American  teachers  and  schools  devoted  to  music 
ve  made  similar  efforts  to  systematize  the  young 
ichers  ideas  upon  what  should  be  taught  and  how 
should  be  taught. 

Much  can  undeniably  be  learned  in  a  special  course 
j  pedagogical  training,  and  such  courses  are  most 
luable  when  they  apply  to  teaching  the  art  of  music 
general,  and  not  to  any  particular  set  system.  The 
.jority  of  young  teachers,  who  aspire  to  teach 
:ording  to  approved  pedagogical  methods,  visit  the 
al  library,  and  read  through  every  book  on  the  sub- 
i  t  of  pedagogy  and  psychology  they  can  find.  They 
>ly  these  principles  as  best  they  may.  Perhaps  it 
|  because  we  have  had  no  set  laws  to  hinder  us  that 
lerica  has  produced  so  many  excellent  and  in- 
idual  methods. 

t  is  safe  to  -say  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
•chers  in  America  have  had  no  special  training  in 
art  of  teaching.  The  teacher  in  the  public  school 
ms  to  demand  a  special  training  as  she  is  obliged 
I  teach  a  great  many  pupils  at  one  time.  Discipline, 
mtion,  rote-work,  etc.,  are  important  matters  to  her 
]  t  never  come  into  the  work  of  the  teacher  who 
ches  only  one  pupil  at  a  time.  The  average 
;  cher’s  first  consideration  is  to  get  the  pupil.  Then 
leaves  nothing  undone  until  she  has  evolved  the 
t  possible  method  of  teaching  that  pupil, 
i  he  new  series  of  educational  articles,  by  Dr.  E. 
Ayres,  “Music  and  the  Great  Educators,”  which 
imences  in  this  issue  will  not  only  give  the  ideas 
a  few  great  thinkers  upon  music,  but  will  also  give 
teacher  a  means  of  grasping  the  great  principles 
the  science  of  pedagogy,  which  she  may  be  able  to 
ly  directly  to  her  daily  work. 

n  the  present  symposium,  six  foremost  American 
1  Jhers  have  told  of  their  experiences  in  starting 
’J  ir  educational  work,  and  have  told  it  in  a  way  that 
1  readers  will  take  delight  in  reading. 

E.  M.  BOWMAN. 


Mhen  I  recall  the  utter  lack  of  pedagogical  prepara 
j, 1  to  give  that  first  piano  lesson  as  it  should  hav 
!  n  given,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  ought  t 
;l  't  some  other  way  than  1-e-s-s-o-n.  Perhap 
k;l°n  would  describe  the  result  better,  or,  consider 
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the  amount  of  clear  knowledge  gained  by 
jjf'il,  perhaps  “lessen”  would  come  nearer,  or, 

,!  ®r>  less-on,’’  for  certainly  it  was  “off”  rather  tha 
U‘  I  had  been  taught  to  play,  not  to  teach.  N 
'  had  prepared  me,  either  as  a  player  or  teache 
'  logical,  common-sense  manner  that  I  hav 
|  ven  to  show  in  my  recent  little  book,  Master  Le, 
;s  tn  Piano-playing,  and  so  I  began  much  as  we  d 


in  teaching  a  dog  how  to  swim,  we  grab  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  throw  him  in.  If  he  swims, 
well  and  good;  if  he  drowns,  it  will  be  the  old  story 
of  the  three  eggs,  “2  bad.” 

In  giving  that  first  lesson,  and  hundreds  of  others 
after  it,  until  I  learned  a  better  way,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  my  mental  process  was  about  as  follows :  Here 

was  my  pupil,  Minnie  C - ,  who  wished  to  learn 

to  play  the  piano ;  here  was  the  piano ;  here,  on  the 
rack,  was  the  music.  The  music  consisted  of  certain 
arbitrary  signs  on  paper,  which  were  to  be  translated 
into  sounds  by  striking  the  keys.  That  was  the  prob¬ 
lem.  So,  we  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  I  told  her  the 
names  of  the  notes  and  their  time-value,  and  also  the 
names  of  the  keys.  Next  we  connected  these  three 
facts  so  that  when  she  read  a  note  she  could  strike 
the  corresponding  key  On  the  piano,  and  hold  it  the 
proportionate  length  of  time  indicated  by  the  kind 
of*  note  read.  I  told  her  the  most  convenient  finger 
to  employ,  and  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  position  of  arm,  hand  and  fingers  which 
had  been  taught  me.  The  chief  thing,  however,  was 
striking  the  right  key.  Other  things  were  incidental. 
The  importance  of  proper  habits  in  position  and  action 
of  the  fingers,  etc.,  proper  condition  of  muscles  and 
nerves,  or  the  fundamentals  of  psychology  as  applied 
to  piano  study  and  playing,  or,  in  fact,  anything  other 
than  hitting  the  keys  called  for  by  the  notes,  did  not 
“worry”  me  in  the  least.  Barring  some  variations  in 
tempo  and  force,  there  was  little  in  the  instruction  given 
in  all  those  “first”  lessons  that  deserved  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  musical  expression  or  interpretation.  Of  con¬ 
trastive  touch  and  of  volume  of  tone,  of  phrasing, 
perspective,  artistic  pedaling,  etc.,  etc.,  there  was  prob¬ 
ably  little  more  indication,  I  fear,  than  there  is  in 
the  noise-making  machines  called  “players,”  which  are 
being  inflicted  now-a-days  on  all  who  possess  musi¬ 
cal  ear  and  intelligence. 

As  a  partial  atonement  for  my  sins  as  a  teacher, 
there  was  written  the  little  book  referred  to  above. 
That  it  may  be  of  service  to  piano  students  and  their 
teachers  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  author. 

CARL  W.  GRIMM. 

Had  I  presumed,  when  I  commenced  teaching  music, 
that  31  years  later  the  editor  of  a  famous  magazine 
would  request  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  first  les¬ 
son,  I  should  certainly  have  written  a  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  lesson  in  a  diary.  I  have  lost  sight  of  my 
first  pupils  and  perhaps  they  have  forgotten  their  teach¬ 
er;  nevertheless  I  remember  enough  of  their  lessons  to 
give  some  sort  of  an  account  of  them. 

To  begin  with,  I  must  describe  my  preparation  for 
teaching.  Having  always  shown  an  interest  for  mu¬ 
sic  and  displaying  an  aptitude  for  learning  it.  I  was 
put  under  the  care  of  Julius  Fuchs,  a  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  musician  of  Chicago,  the  city  in  which 


I  lived.  As  time  went  on,  I  became  interested  in  his 
book,  A  Critique  of  Musical  Compositions,  and  when 
he  prepared  this  for  print,  I  was  induced  to  do  some 
clerical  work  on  it,  such  as  making  a  clear  copy  of 
the  manuscript,  with  the  view  of  getting  acquainted 
with  good  teaching  material  for  piano  pupils.  Besides 
this  I  studied  all  the  pedagogical  works  of  Koehler,  also 
the  writings  of  Wieck,  Lina  Ramann,  even  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  etc.  The  art  of  teaching  interested 
me  greatly;  I  became  a  teacher  because  teaching  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  as  a  profession,  and  not  because  it  was 
the  only  thing  I  could  do. 

One  day  an  acquaintance  came  to  me  and  requested 
me  to  teach  his  two  children,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  and 
a  boy  of  twelve.  It  was  but  natural  that  I  should 
accept,  since  he  had  such  faith  in  my  ability  and  the 
price,  75  cents  a  lesson,  seemed  agreeable  for  a  be¬ 
ginner.  So  I  really  did  not  have  a  “first  pupil,”  but 
started  with  two.  Both  had  had  some  previous  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  their  knowledge  of  note-values  was  very  de¬ 
ficient.  Like  all  inexperienced  teachers,  no  doubt,  I 
believed  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  former  teacher. 
Now,  I  do  not  blame  the  teacher  for  any  short-comings 
of  a  pupil  until  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
the  latter.  It  is  more  difficult  to  start  with  pupils  who 
have  had  some  lessons  than  with  beginners,  because 
one  may  so  easily  over-estimate  their  abilities. 

The  boy  readily  understood  things  when  explained, 
but  the  sister  could  not  remember  the  note-values  from 
one  lesson  to  the  next.  The  ideas  which  I  gained  from 
reading  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  led  me  to  the  invention 
of  a  game,  “Musical  Dominoes,”  of  which  figuring  in 
note-values  was  the  main  feature.  When  playing  this 
game,  my  pupils  unconsciously  reviewed  and  strength¬ 
ened  their  knowledge  of  note-values. 

Being  less  talented  than  her  brother,  the  girl  did 
not  make  the  same  progress.  When  I  told  the  father, 
he  made  both  stop  their  lessons;  I  did  not  then  realize 
a  father’s  preference  for  certain  children.  I  learned 
afterward  that  the  boy  became  a  letter-carrier.  No 
doubt  he  carries  loads  of  Etudes  to  music  teachers  and 
is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  first  lesson  with  me 
is  mentioned  in  The  Etude  he  is  delivering  to-day. 

When  it  became  known  that  I  was  teaching,  I  soon 
had  more  applicants.  Not  all  of  my  pupils  turned  out 
so  unsatisfactory  as  the  first  two,  and  I  consoled  my¬ 
self  with  the  saying,  “Where  there  is  wheat  there  will 
be  chaff.”  Some  of  my  pupils  became  excellent  per¬ 
formers  and  teachers.  I  gave  many  pupils’  recitals  and 
gradually  worked  out  the  idea  of  class  meetings,  in 
which  the  feature  is  the  study  of  a  certain  composer  or 
work.  The  object  is  to  instill  in  the  minds  of 
pupils  a  love  for  the  great  music.  By  having  the  pupils 
work  together  in  a  class  meeting,  enthusiasm  becomes 
contagious.  After  all,  the  paramount  duty  of  the  nuisi 
teacher  is  to  develop  intelligent  listeners;  virtuosos  ; 
teachers  are  merely  the  exceptions  in  his  classes. 
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PERLEE  V.  JERVIS. 

Perhaps  I  was  more  fortunate  at  the  start  than  most 
teachers.  When  first  I  commenced  to  teach  I  was  study¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  William  Mason.  He  sent  me  my  first 
pupil,  of  whom  more  later.  For  many  years  Dr,  Mason 
often  sent  me  pupils  to  prepare  for  him.  I  taught 
them  Touch  and  Technic,  corrected  their  mistakes  and 
showed  them  how  to  practice.  When  these  pupils  took 
their  lesson  from  Dr.  Mason,  I  was  frequently  present. 
I  observed  my  mistakes  in  teaching  and  received  from 
him  much  advice  of  inestimable  value.  In  this  way  I 
became  possessed  of  a  training  in  pedagogy  that  few 
young  teachers  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain. 

I  can  tell  no  harrowing  tale  of  early  struggles  at 
twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  a  lesson.  Dr.  Mason’s  backing 
enabled  me  to  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  hour  at  the 
start,  from  which,  through  easy  stages,  I  attained  my 
present  price. 

I  still  retain  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  my  first 
lesson.  The  pupil  had  been  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Mason, 
with  the  cheerful  information  that  she  had  been  study¬ 
ing  with  him  for  a  year,  that  one  month  more  of  her 
would  drive  him  to  the  insane  asylum,  and  that  he 
wished  me  joy!  I  found  that  he  had  not  exaggerated 
the  case  in  the  least.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  crochety 
maiden  lady,  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  with  no  ear  for 
music,  and  with  rheumatic  joints  so  stiff  that  you  could 
almost  hear  them  creak  as  they  moved.  I  suppose  I  was 
as  successful  with  her  as  any  one  ever  is  who  en¬ 
deavors  to  extract  moonshine  from  cucumbers,  though 
evidences  of  success  were  sadly  wanting!  However, 
that  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  was  proven  true  in 
this  case.  After  I  had  suffered  a  few  months  of  mis¬ 
ery,  my  pupil  recommended  me  to  orie  of  her  neighbors, 
who  placed  his  three  children  with  me.  These  pupils 
brought  others,  and  in  a  year  or  two  I  had  all  the 
teaching  I  could  attend  to  without  interrupting  my  own 
study.  As  I  look  back  upon  it  now  I  realize  my  ignor¬ 
ance  and  inefficiency  at  that  time.  However,  I  studied 
works  on  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  applying  their  prin¬ 
ciples  in  my  teaching,  till  I  gradually  evolved  a  method 
that  was  unusually  successful  in  results. 

E.  R.  KROEGER. 

My  first  music  pupil  was  a  young  man  about  three 
years  older  than  myself,  who  wished  to  pursue  his 
piano  studies  in  the  evenings  after  his  daily  duties  in 
a  wholesale  commercial  house.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
means,  who  came  of  a  prominent  family  and  who  had 
previously  studied  music  in  Europe  and  America.  I 
well  recollect  the  trepidation  I  had  before  giving  him 
his  first  lesson,  based  entirely  upon  self-consciousness. 
I  wished  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  I  really 
knew  enough  to  give  him  instruction,  yet  was  fearful 
that  his  foreign  musical  experience  might  cause  him  to 
have  a  contempt  for  the  knowledge  of  a  young  fel¬ 
low  who  received  his  entire  musical  education  in  this 
country,  and  who  was  beginning  his  professional  career 
with  himself.  My  anxiety  was  ill-founded,  however, 
for  he  proved  to  be  first  of  all  a  gentleman,  and  then 
absolutely  without  egotism.  Although  he  Had  studied  in 
Europe,  he  had  had  comparatively  few  lessons  from 
an  unimportant  teacher.  His  technic  was  accurate, 
though  slow,  and  his  information  not  particularly  ex¬ 
tensive.  He  appeared  to  be  better  posted  on  operas 
and  orchestral  concerts  than  piano  playing.  So  we 
progressed  famously  as  teacher  and  pupil.  He  seemed 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  extracting  my  opinions  concerning 
composers  and  their  works,  and  after  lessons  would  re¬ 
main  and  chat  awhile  about  current  musical  conditions. 
As  I  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Wagner  cause, 
and  as  he  considered  Wagner’s  operas  labored  and  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  liked  especially  Gounod’s  Faust,  we  had  some 
good-natured  arguments.  His  pianistic.  progress  was 
rather  of  the  usual  sort,  nothing  brilliant,  but  systematic 
and  exact.  But  the  most  pleasant  remembrance  I  have 
of  his  studies  are  the  musical  discussions  we  had  when 
his  lessons  were  over. 

EMIL  LIEBLING. 

In  response  to  your  request  to  write  something  con¬ 
cerning  my  early  professional  days,  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  I  look  back  with  reasonable  apprehension  and 
some  terror  upon  that  remote  period.  Having  secured 
through  accident,  and  the  exercise  of  infinite  nerve 
an  appointment  as  piano  teacher  in  a  young  ladies’ 
school  at  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  in  1867,  I  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  curious  problem  of  disseminating  in- 
orf'  of  which  I  was  totally  innocent.  I  had 
ific  technical  convictions,  absolutely  no  knowl- 
■  dge  of  teaching  material,  and  lacked  that  sympathy 
v  '  he  work  and  feeling  of  responsibility  which  is 


so  indispensable  a  factor.  The  fact  that  I  kept  the 
position  for  five  years  would,  however,  indicate  that 
somehow  or  other  I  managed  to  grow  with  and  to 
my  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  and  developed 
from  an  irresponsible  ignoramus  into  a  teacher. 

I  remember  helplessly  examining  the  instruction 
books,  then  in  vogue,  Peter’s  Eclectic  Method  and 
Richardson’s  fearful  and  wonderful  compilation,  and 
followed  their  illogical  and  puerile  courses  as  best  I 
could.  The  study  of  publishers’  catalogs  furnished  a 
general  superficial  knowledge  of  composers  and  their 
compositions,  which  I  speedily  supplemented  by  read¬ 
ing  and  playing  the  complete  works  of  all  standard 
masters.  While  I  performed  many  selections  which 
were  totally  beyond  me,  I  laid  the  foundation  of  my 
present  repertoire  by  mastering  others  which  were 
within  my  technical  and  intellectual  scope. 

There  was  but  little  to  be  gained  from  my  artistic 
(?)  brethren  in  Central  Kentucky,  but  I  made  it  a 
point  to  hear  and  meet  all  visiting  virtuosi  who  came 
to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Cincinnati.  In  the  latter 
city  I  profited  by  the  counsel  of  older  and  more  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  Gradually  I  grew  more  observing  and 
discerning.  I  heard  the.performanccs  of  other  teachers’ 
pupils,  who  played  better  than  my  own.  The  instinct 
of  self  preservation  began  to  assert  itself,  for  I 
realized  that  my  living  was  in  jeopardy;  this  led  to  a 
systematic  investigation  of  technics,  musical  analysis 
and  interpretation  and  slowly,  but  surely,  I  formulated 
a  definite  system  of  pedagogics,  which  embraced  and 
included'  everything  that  pertains  to  practical  teach¬ 
ing  and  playing. 

When  I  pitched  my  chapeau  into  the  Chicago  ring, 
in  1872,  I  found  a  most  able  and  competent  competi¬ 
tion.  It  had  to  be  met,  and  with  the  growth  of  a  more 
advanced  and  exacting  clientele  of  pupils.  I  kept 
apace  with  the  increased  requirements  by  pursuing  the 
same  constant  course  of  personal  study  and  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  passing  musical  events.  This  policy  has 
never  been  abandoned  for  a  moment,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  the  continuous  activity  of  forty-five  years 
has  not  been  without  response,  results  and  recognition. 

Music  is  an  art,  but  teaching  a  science.  There  should 
be  more  preparatory  work  in  the  general  methods  of 
teaching.  The  greater  number  of  young  teachers  are 
mentally  immature.  Being  undeveloped  they  can  neither 
create  nor  produce.  Parrot-like  they  merely  repeat 
half  digested  formulas,  take  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses,  and  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  some  ready-made, 
cut  and  dried  fake  method. 

The  problem  of  success  is  either  very  simple  or  very 
complicated.  Its  solution  lies  with  the  individual,  but 
the  principal  consideration  is,  to  have  the  pupil  get  what 
he  pays  for  after  he  pays  for  what  he  is  supposed  to 
get,  In  general  it  can  be  claimed  that  with  proper  hnd 
sufficient  preparation  there  is  no  profession  that  prom¬ 
ises  and  yields  more  gratifying  results  than  that  of 
music  teaching.  We  may  not  amass  wealth,  but  we 
can  always  make  a  living  and  with  reasonable  pru¬ 
dence  secure  a  modest  competency  for  a  rainy  day. 

JOHN  ORTH. 

The  thought  of  writing  to  The  Etude  always  gives 
me  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  because  I  know  its  readers  are 
many  and  brainy. 

The  first  lesson  I  gave  on  the  piano  could  not  have 
been  of  much  value.  In  fact  the  first  lessons  I  gave 
were  on  the  flute,  when  I  was  .ten  years  old,  to  a 
young  fellow  who  thought  I  knew  it  all  and  proposed 
that  I  play  the  tunes  on  the  piano,  while  he  tried  to 
follow  on  the  flute.  I  agreed;  he  was  satisfied,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  my  “fifty  cents  a  lesson”  to  save 
up  to  go  to  Liszt,  which  I  began  to  do  about  that 
time. 

My  father,  a  German,  placed  me  on  a  piano  stool 
when  I  was  eight.  The  first  year  I  practiced  an  hour 
a  day  on  the  first  page  of  Schmidt’s  five-finger  exer¬ 
cises,  the  next  year  two  hours  a  day  on  the  same 
page  and  the  scale  of  C.  The  third  year  my  practice 
time  was  three  hours  a  day,  and  I  was  allowed  a  bit 
more  liberty,  but  only  in  the  direction  of  music  in 
its  strictest  form.  I  was  caught  one  day  playing  the 
Soldier’s  Joy,  a  capital  offence  for  which  I  was  dis¬ 
graced  and  duly  punished.  In  my  twelfth  year  I  be¬ 
gan  to  teach,  I  was  glad  to  receive  fifty  cents  a  lesson 
at  this  time,  but  what  did  I  know  about  teaching?  I 
had  been  kept  down  to  an  eternal,  infernal  grind  and 

that’s  all  I  knew  about  it.  I  was  asked  to  teach  and 

was  ready.  I  believe  one  should  never  refuse  a  re¬ 
quest  of  that  sort.  Better  to  try  and  fail  than  not 

to  dare.  Do  what  you  are  afraid  to  do.  Fear  is 

the  great  enemy;  conquer  it  at  all  cost. 


My  first  piano  pupil  was  about  thirty  years  old.  S 
brought  me  a  stack  of  music  about  a  foot  high, 
was  nearly  scared  to  death,  and  I  think  she  felt  pre 
uncomfortable  too.  See  Shakespeare’s  As  You  L\ 
It,  Act  I.,  Scene  2.  I  finally  selected  Richardson’s  N. 
Method  and  we  started  in.  Had  she  been  a  child, 
would  have  been  different.  You  see  I  was  in  doubt 
to  what  to  do,  because  of  my  responsibility  as 
teacher  of  one  so  much  older. 

I  think  no  teacher  is  ever  quite  free  from  a  cert: 
amount  of  trepidation  with  every  new  pupil,  for  thi 
are  no  two  alike.  He  must  adapt  his  knowledge 
their  needs  and  natures,  and  therein  lies  the  art 
teaching. 


THE  EVERLASTING  “WHY?” 


ny  MRS.  J.  IRVING  WOOD. 


Young  folk  almost  all  love  music  at  first.  Th 
come  to  their  lessons  with  varying  degrees  of  ( 
thusiasm  which  may  be  stimulated  and  spread  o\ 
all  the  years  of  study  if  the  teacher  be  the  rig 
sort.  But  if  they  study  with  one  of  those  teachi 
who  are  victims  of  some  single  method  or  o 
who  expects  all  technical  instructions  carefu 
carried  out  because  “Teacher  said  so,”  and  “Teacl 
has  a  fine  reputation  in  town,”  and  “Father  pa 
a  very  high  price,”  their  natural  love  for  the  bet 
tiful  art  is  dulled,  and  often  lost  in  rebellion  or 
great  boredom. 

It  is  only  a  stupid  or  half-awakened  intellect  tl 
fails  to  inquire  the  reason  for  things.  So,  wh 
we  teach  the  lowering  of  a  wrist  for  piano  wo 
let  us  explain  how  it  relaxes  the  little  muscles 
the  arm,  how  the  clinging  touch  produces  t 
sweetness  of  tone,  that  in  the  turning  of  our  fingi 
in  a  scale  we  are  just  planning  ahead  and  tryi 
to  outwit  nature  who  only  provided  five  fingi 
for  each  hand,  whereas  our  accepted  scale  requii 
eight. 

“Ugh!”  says  Mary,  “Why  must  I  play  scales 
The  principle  reply  when  this  question  is  asked 
usually  that  all  great  pianists  and  violinists  a 
singers  practiced  scales  daily  for  years.  Now  tl 
is  enough  to  scare  anybody  lacking  the  persister 
of  genius.  Why  not  suggest  to  the  little  ones  tl 
there  are  a  number  of  families  with  whom  it 
necessary  to  maintain  familiar  calling  acquaintar 
if  you  are  coming  to  dwell  in  this  beautiful  wo 
of  music?  “Why  must  I  count,"  asks  Roger.  I 
Roger,  we  all  like  to  tap  our  foot  in  time  when  t 
parade  comes  marching  down  the  street,  but 
must  teach  and  exercise  that  time  sense  just 
the  baby  must  kick  and  crawl  about  to  g: 
strength  for  walking — just  as  the  little  birds  sit 
the  edge  of  the  nest  and  stretch  their  wings  1 
fore  they  fly  to  a  neighboring  tree. 

And  to  pass  along  from  these  first  beginnin; 
why  must  the  finger  be  changed  upon  a  repeat 
note,  and  why  must  the  fingers  be  curved  at  t 
piano  or  the  wrist  be  easy  for  the  violin?  W 
are  various  rhythms  suitable  or  always  chosen  i 
certain  forms  of  composition?  The  reason  a  sing 
who  would  tell  of  the  sea  or  wafts  us  to  roman 
or  slumber  with  a  summer  boating  song  choos 
a  certain  swaying  motion  can  always  be  made 
tale  of  interest. 

ENCOURAGE  QUESTIONS. 

Oh,  encourage  the  “why?”  friends  of  the  profi 
sion,  and  open  wide  the  windows,  and  think  a 
think  until  your  mental  purse  is  full,  and  you  c 
buy  new  spring-like  garb  for  your  answers  to  t 
daily  and  yearly  “why.”  And,  above  all,  give 
every  subject  a  personality.  The  abstruse  is  i 
mote  from  childhood  and  youth.  Clothe  your  du 
est  precept  and  let  it  be  beautiful.  Then  wh 
bright  little  eyes  and  eager  lips  look  gloomy 
sullen  over  an  appointed  task  you  may  be  sti 
that  either  something  is  wrong  with  the  wo 
required,  perhaps  too  much,  possibly  too  little 
arouse  ambition,  too  varied  for  a  quick  grasp, 
you  have  not  cunningly  presented  the  “why,”  wea 
ing  with  your  reasoning  a  little  romance,  a  litl 
myth,  or  a  bit  of  sentiment  wherever  possible. 

Perhaps  all  this  has  been  said  before,  but  t 
plant  growing  aslant  must  have  the  sun  from  a 
other  side,  not  the  rays  of  moon  or  an  electi 
light,  but  the  same  old  sun. 
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Christoph  W.  Gluck 

Born  July  2,  1714 
Died,  1787. 

Eminent  Composer  and 
Reformer  of  Opera. 

Best  known  works:  The  operas 
Orfeo,  Alceste ,  iphigente  en 
Aulide ,  Armide  and  Iphigenic 
en  Tauride. 
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Jan  Kubelik 

Born  July  5,  1880 
Distinguished  Contempo¬ 
rary  Violinist. 

Best  known  work:  Kubelik  has 
not  hitherto  published  any  com¬ 
positions,  but  has  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  masters. 


Liza  Lehmann 

Born  July  11,  1862 
England’s  Most  Famous 
Woman  Composer. 

Best  known  works:  The  Song- 
Cycles,  In  a  Persian  Garden, 
The  Daisy  Chain,  many  beauti¬ 
ful  songs,  also  a  light  opera,  Ser¬ 
geant  Brue. 


' 


CONCENTRATION  INSURANCE 


BY  ANNIE  W.  PATTERSON,  MUS,  DOC. 


Anton  S.  Arensky 

Bom  July  30,  1862 
Died  February  25,  1906 

Famous  Russian  Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Operas,  can¬ 
tatas,  church  music,  symphonies 
and  chamber  music.  He  also  com¬ 
posed  about  one  hundred  smaller 
piano  pieces,  and  three  suites  for 
two  pianos. 


following  bright  article  Is  from  one  of  The  Etude’s 
contributors  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Annie  Patterson,  we  under¬ 
stand,  was  the  first  woman  born  on  the  British  Isles  to 
receive  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  Her  degree  was  con- 
feued  by  the  Iloyal  University  of  Ireland.— Editor  of  Tub 
Etude.] 

In  these  days  we  hear  of  all  sorts  of  insurance, 
from  insurance  on  a  great  steamship  to  insurance  upon 
a  man  s  reputation  for  honesty.  Lately  musicians  whose 
services  bring  large  fees  have  been  getting  their  hands 
insured  against  accidents.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
thing  any  brain  worker  can  possess  is  the  power  of 
concentrating.  Yet  nothing  is  so  susceptible  to  de¬ 
struction  as  this  very  mental  function  which  we  must 
possess  to  succeed.  Would  that  some  ingenious  finan¬ 
cier  could  found  an  International  Concentration  Insur- 
ance.Co.,  Ltd.,  to  protect  our  precious  moments.  Since 
this  is  hardly  likely,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  things 
which  lead  us  along  the  road  of  concentration,  success- 
ward.  And  who,  pray,  is  not  struggling  to  find  one  of 
the  roads  to  success? 

GOOD  HEALTH  NECESSARY. 

To  begin  with,  the  student’s  health  should  be  robust 
or  in  fair  order  to  bear  the  nervous  strain  which  steady 
practice  and,  particularly,  public  appearances  are  bound 
to  demand  from  the  physical  frame.  The  days  when 
many  hours’  continued  exercise-work  at  the  piano  or 
other  instrument  were  demanded  from  the  learner  are 
happily  past;  or,  at  all  events,  the  best  teachers  have 
learnt  so  to  focus  the  preparatory  drudgery  of  mechani¬ 
cal  practice  that  it  need  not  tax  too  delicate  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Nevertheless,  both  parents  and  instructors  need 
to  be  careful  that  the  right  amount  of  nourishment 
and  a  proper  share  of  outdoor  exercise  and  amusement 
are  a  necessity  for  the  young  enthusiast,  if  he  or  she 
is  inclined  to  overdo  natural  muscular  ability,  or  to  tax 
weak  eyes.  History  is,  it  is  true,  full  of  what  the 
physically  ailing  and  even  maimed  members  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family  have  done  under  pressure  and  a  divine 
sense  of  duty.  But  all  are  not  born  with  the  genius 
that  can  make  bricks  out  of  straw.  The  absence  of 
aches  and  pains  of  all  kinds,  the  healthy  mind  in  the 
healthy  body,  is  a  great  asset  to  start  with  if  the 
music  pupil  desires  to  pursue  his  art  with  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  pleasurable  satisfaction. 

METHOD  AND  ENVIRONMENT. 

Health  being  good,  the  surroundings  of  musical 
study  need  attention.  Poor  Schubert  could  write  an 
immortal  song  on  a  half-sheet  of  soiled  paper  in  the 
midst  of  the  din  of  a  German  tavern,  and  Rossini  best 
liked  writing  in  bed.  The  ordinary  individual  who 
aspires  to  practice  or  compose  will  be  advised  to  avoid 
either  extremes  of  intense  external  disturbance  or  a 
lazy  solitude  which  might  possibly  deteriorate  his  best 
powers.  In  the  case  both  of  instrumentalists  and  vo¬ 
calists,  a  cheery  music-room  and,  above  all,  a  good  piano 
in  good  tune,  are  highly  important  adjuncts  to  success¬ 
ful  study.  Reference  books,  and  all  music  and  text¬ 
books  should  also  be  at  hand,  ready  for  use.  Much  val¬ 
uable  time  is  lost  by  the  careless  or  untidy  student  who 
wastes  many  precious  moments  and  often  gets  en¬ 
tirely  “off  the  rails,”  as  far  as  humor  for  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  hunting  for  this  or  that  missing  piece  or 
volume.  Music  cabinets  or  drawers  are  fairly  inex¬ 
pensive,  or  they  can  easily  be  made  by  handy  people 
out  of  old  packing  cases  or  other  odds  and  ends  of 
household  debris.  These  should  be  labelled  and  so 
arranged  that  a  book  or  scrap  of  sheet-music  can  at 
once  be  unearthed  when  required.  In  short,  order  and 
system  in  surroundings  are  very  essential  if  work  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  any  kind  of  efficiency. 

A  great  disturber  of  work  and  study  of  all  sorts 
comes  through  outside  interruption.  It  may  be  that 
one  has  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a  noisy  household, 
or  to  be  separated  but  by  thin  walls  from  loud-voiced 
and  obstreperous  neighbors.  There  is  little  sympathy 
or  understanding  in  the  so-called  matter-of-fact  mind 
with  artists  and  dreamers  of  all  kinds.  Scrubbing  and 
hammering,  ringing  of  bells,  the  shrieking  and  scream¬ 
ing  of  children  at  mischief  or  play,  the  distant  droning 
of  somebody  else’s  vocal  exercises  or  the  drumming  of 
another  student’s  scales  are  all  fruitful  sources  of  dis¬ 
traction  and  positive  annoyance.  Literary  as  well  as 
musical  people,  especially  those  who  are  of  a  creative 
turn  of  mind,  are  particularly  upset  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  outside  sounds.  It  is  not  the  privilege 
of  all  workers  to  have  sound-proof  walls.  Composers 
are  often  driven  frantic  by  street-organs,  scraping  fid¬ 
dles  and  brass  bands.  These  blatant  intruders  on  the 
peace  of  the  music  studio  have  spoilt  many  a  Swan-song 


as  well  as  Prize-song  of  budding  Wagners.  How  to 
a.void  the  nuisance  is  just  the  trouble.  One  does  riot 
like  to  put  the  police  upon  all  the  unfortunate  vagrants 
who  are  trying  to  earn  a  living  by  bringing  mu$ic, 
such  as  they  know  of  it,  into  the  lives  of  some  to 
Vvhom  no  other  kind  of  music  is  available.  To  stop 
one  s  ears  with  cotton-wool  is  not  too  agreeable  nor 
wholly  effective  an  expedient.  The  best  way  is  to  get 
accustomed  to  sounds  and  disturbances  of  all  kinds, 
and  determine  not  to  mind  them.  As  a  now-famous 
lady  authoress  once  remarked  to  the  writer  regarding 
her  work  in  the  front  room  of  a  London  Fleet  Street 
newspaper  office:  "You  learn  to  look  upon  the  noise 
of  the  traffic  as  just  the  accompaniment  to  a  song.’’ 

THE  FRIENDLY  GOSSIP. 

Other  disturbances,  less  easily  shelved  perhaps,  are 
the  well-meant  but  baleful  interruptions  of  friends  or 
relatives  at  study  or  practice  hours.  I}o  early  morn¬ 
ing  visitors,  on  pleasure  or  business  bent,  always  realize 
that,  if  there  is  a  hardworking  music  student  in  the 
house,  a  day’s  pursuits  may  be  hopelessly* wrecked  by  a 
lengthy  stay  or  a  frivolous  conversation?  It  is  (rite, 
one  may  bluntly  tell  so-and-so  that  this  is  practice  time. 
But  what  idle  gossip  since,  the  v/orld.  began  does  more 
than  smile  at  such  a  remark,  and  declare  that  she 
(it  is  seldom  a  “he”)  has  just  looked  in  jfo  say,  or  to 
see,  for  the  moment,  whatever  the  casernKy  be.  When 
the  interruption  ceases,  whether  after’  an  hour  or  five 
minutes,  lost  threads  have  to  be  , picked  up,  stray 
thoughts  have  to  be  collected,  and  the  gist  is  taken.out 
of  that  particular  hour’s  study.  -  --- 

We  are,  none  of  us,  wholly  immune  from  such  dis¬ 
turbances,  unless  we  live  the  lives  of  hermits  or  build 
our  studio  at  the  top  of  an  inaccessible  hill.  The  point 
is  to  cultivate  indifference  to  them  if  possible,  and, 
especially,  to  look  upon  every  uninterrupted  moment  as 
so  much  golden  time  too  precious  to  be  squandered  in 
any  half-hearted  way.  This  brings  us  to  the  bed-rock 
of  our  discourse.  Successful  study  means  Concentra¬ 
tion  with  a  big  “C.”  Complete  identification  with  the 
work  in  hand  is  the  secret  of  achievement  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  endeavor.  The  mechanic  wants  it  as  well  as 
the  mathematician  ;  the  organizer  of  great  undertakings 
needs  to  be  as  thorough  as  each  factotum  who  carries 
out  his  various  details.  If  you  have  not  hitherto  learnt 
to  concentrate  try  the  experiment  of  doing  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  doing  it  well.  It  is  needful  to  say  that, 
“If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again.” 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Do  you  know  that  the  greatest  of  modern  English 
philosophers,  Herbert  Spencer,  called  music  “The  fine 
art  which  more  than  any  other  ministers  to  human 
welfare?” 

Do  you  know  that  several  Passion  Plays  similar  to 
the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play  are  given  in  different 
parts  of  the  world?  Music  is  always  an  important  part 
of  these  plays  although  it  is  often  very  crude,  and  some¬ 
times  uninteresting. 

Do  you  know  that  the  pentatonic  scale  employed  by 
the  Chinese  (which  is  very  similar  in  sound  to  a  scale 
made  by  playing  the  black  keys  of  the  piano  in  order), 
is  very  similar  to  the  series  of  notes  upon  which  many 
of  the  best  known  Scotch  folk  songs  are  based? 

Do  you  know  that  Paderewski  contends  that  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Mozart,  Liszt,  Schumann,  Chopin  and  Grieg  are 
the  greatest  composers  for  the  piano? 

Do  you  know  that  although  the  modern  violin  is  only 
about  three  centuries  old  its  ancestor  which  is  still  used 
in  India  and  which  is  called  the  Ravanastron,  is  at 
least  five  thousand  years  old?  The  name  violin  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  Fides  (a  string),  the  diminutive 
of  which  is  Fidicttla.  The  word  has  gone  through  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  such  as  Fidiula ,  viola  (Italian),  Vielle  (old 
French),  Fie  del  (German),  Fithel  (Scotch),  Fiddle 
(English). 

Do  you  know  that  the  opera  Die  Meistersinger  met 
with  such  opposition  when  it  was  first  produced  that 
a  leading  Berlin  critic  said  of  it,  “If  all  the  organ 
grinders  in  Berlin  were  shut  in  a  circus  and  started 
grinding,  each  a  different  tune,  the  result  would  be  less 
horrible  than  Die  Meistersinger t” 

Do  you  know  that  when  hundreds  of  European  crit¬ 
ics  were  firing  their  verbal  bombshells  at  Wagner,  S  V 
mann  and  Brahms,  an  American,  John  Sullivan  DviL  t. 
was  working  at  a  white  heat  in  his  periodical,  Dwi  'it’s 
Journal  of  Music,  to  have  their  works  become  widely 
known  in  America?  That  splendivl  musical  paper  ex¬ 
isted  for  thirty  years. 
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ARISTOTLE. 

384-322  B.  C. 

“The  father  of  those  who  know.” 

Aristotle  was  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age. 
He  received  his  early 
training  in  the  home  of 
Proxenus,  his  father’s 
friend,  and  entered  the 
school  of  Plato,  at  Athens, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
where  he  remained  until 
his  thirty-seventh  year. 
At  forty  he  was  installed 
at  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  as  the  teacher  of 
Alexander,  then  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  At  fifty,  when 
his  wonderful  pupil  started 
out  to  conquer  the  world, 
Aristotle  returned  to 
Athens  to  devote  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  to  the  Lyceum,  where  he  walked 
with  his  disciples  and  taught  philosophy.  Many  of 
his  writings  have  been  preserved,  including  an  im¬ 
portant  essay  on  music  and  its  place  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  scheme. 

ARISTOTLE’S  VIEWS. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  Greek  ideas  in  the  history  of  culture  and  education. 
“Except  the  blind  forces  of  nature  nothing  moves  in 
this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin.”  So  said 
Sir  Henry  Maine.  The  world’s  first  great  educational 
theorists  were  Greek.  The  most  important  were 
Pythagoras,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Quintilian  and 
Plotinus.  The  greatest  of  the  six  was  Aristotle.  “All 
that  was  implicit  in  Hellenism  became  explicit  in 
Aristotle.” 

Greek  education  was  dominated  by  the  aesthetic  idea, 
the  desire  to  make  the  whole  of  life  harmonious  and 
well-proportioned.  The  ideal  excellence,  or  “virtue,” 
was  to  attain  to  perfect  harmony  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  individual  human  being,  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  together  with  perfect  harmony  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  his  fellows  in  the  social  whole,  and  of  the 
individual  with  the  universe.  Athletics  for  the  body 
and  music  for  the  soul  were  always  emphasized.  In 
early  times  the  term  “music”  included  also  poetry  and 
philosophy.  Socrates  called  philosophy  “the  highest 
branch  of  music.”  By  the  time  of  Aristotle,  however, 
music  was  recognized  as  a  separate  branch  of  art,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  about  music  is  for  that  reason 
particularly  interesting  to  us.  He  is  writing  of  the 
art  of  sound.  Let  us  note  his  answer  to  three  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Why  study  music ?  Two  reasons  are  urged, 
(a)  Because  it  provides  a  worthy  occupation  for  culti¬ 
vated  leisure.  The  Greeks  rejected  the  idea  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  Utili¬ 
tarian  enterprises  were  of  value  only  as  a  means  to  a 
noble  leisure.  Such  a  leisure  must  have  its  employ¬ 
ments,  and  music  was  praised  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  for  men  of  culture,  (b)  But  music  affords 
also  a  thorough  “gymnastic  training  for  the  soul,” 
argues  Aristotle,  and  it  is  this  use  of  the  art  that  he 
chiefly  emphasizes.  He  observed  the  fact  that  the 
mental  moods  produced  by  music  varied  greatly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scales  used.  The  Greeks  employed  a 
greater  variety  of  scales  than  we  do.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  see  the  justice  of  this  observation  in  the  differ¬ 
ences  produced  in  our  day  by  major  and  minor  scales, 
and  also  by  the  whole-tone  scale  of  some  modern 
French  composers.  Some  of  the  Greek  scales  produced 
the  mental  habit  of  “gravity,”  others  of  “repose,”  or 
of  “enthusiasm,”  or  of  “pious  meditation.”  So  also 
tie  observed  of  the  varying  rhythms,  that  some 
mental  habits  produced  by  them  were  “steady,” 
others  “mobile,”  or  “coarse,”  or  “refined.”  Thus  music 
was  !  elieved  to  be  capable  of  purging  the  soul  of  senti- 
ity  or  of  effeminacy.  It  should  put  an  end  to 


the  conflict  between  the  passions  and  the  will,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  state  of  harmony  in  the  soul.  This  sounds 
strange  to  the  modern  ear. 

2.  Who  should  study  music ?  Education  was  only 
intended  for  the  few,  the  well-born  and  the  free,  not 
for  the  horde  of  slaves  and  aliens  that  made  up  the 
larger  part  of  the  population.  There  was  no  thought 
of  universal  education.  But  music  was  regarded  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  free  citizen, 
and  many  free  women  also  studied  the  art.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  special  “talent”  or  “aptitude,”  but  of 
essential  and  indispensable  culture.  Slaves  possessing 
special  talent  might  be  trained  as  professionals. 

3.  To  what  extent  should  music  he  studied ?  Never 
to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects.  There  was  nothing 
one-sided  about  Greek  education,  except  for  slaves. 
Aristotle  desired  that  every  citizen  should  actually 
learn  to  sing,  and  to  play  some  musical  instrument. 
Not  otherwise  could  he  learn  to  judge  of  music,  nor 
to  enjoy  it  intelligently.  But  professional  excellence 
in  anything  he  regarded  as  one-sided  and  fatal  to  true 
culture.  The  Athenians  always  regarded  profession¬ 
alism  in  the  arts,  outside  of  composition,  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  citizen.  “A  respect¬ 
able  Athenian  would  no  more  have  allowed  his  son 
to  be  a  professional  musician  than  a  professional  ath¬ 
lete.”  This  was  “the  despicable  money-making  busi¬ 
ness  of  slaves  and  of  foreigners.” 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  ARISTOTLE. 

“It  is  impossible  for  those  who  do  not  learn  to  do 
things  themselves  to  be  good  judges  of  them  when 
they  are  done.” 

“But  we  would  condemn  all  professional  instruction 
looking  toward  public  exhibition.  The  person  who 
receives  this  pursues  his  art  not  with  a  view  to  culture, 
but  to  afford  a  vulgar  pleasure  to  the  crowd.  Such 
practice  savors  of  meniality  and  handicraft.  The  aim 
is  an  ignoble  one.  Vulgar  audiences  react  upon  the 
professionals  who  cater  to  their  tastes.” 

[Editorial  Note  Regarding  Dr.  Ayres’  ‘‘Music  anil  the 
Great  Educators”  Series  of  Articles  Commencng  in  this 
issue. 

Dr.  Eugene  E.  Ayres,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  edu¬ 
cational  writers  who  have  contributed  to  The  Etude,  has 
arranged  to  give  our  readers  a  means  of  grasping  the  main 
facts  in  the  educational  theories  of  the  historically  great 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  most  important 
cause  of  all — education.  We  are  confident  that  our  thinking 
readers  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  this  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  The  Etude.  The  articles  will  purposely 
be  made  short  (only  one  column  in  length)  but  their  value 
to  the  student  and  teacher  with  serious  motives  tvill  be 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  issue. 
Dr.  Ayres  is  too  erudite  to  be  pedantic  Thas  is,  every¬ 
thing  he  writes  will  be  read  with  delight.  In  addition  to 
his  life-long  connection  with  music  he  has  been  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  teacher  of  Greek  and  Philosophy  in  one  of  our  fore¬ 
most  institutions.  His  broad  outlook  and  warm  human 
consideration  of  educational  needs  will  make  this  series 
among  the  most  useful  and interesting  articles  we  have 
ever  issued.  This  series  starting  with  Aristotle  will  continue 
for  some  time  taking  up  in  turn  some  of  the  great  forces 
which  have  been  material  in  bringing  the  world  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  educational  status. 


LITTLE  INGOTS  FROM  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Home,  Sweet  Home  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  grave  with  Miss 
Harry  Harden,  of  Athens,  Ga.  She  was  John 
Howard- Payne’s  sweetheart,  but  refused  to  marry 
him  in  deference  to  her  father’s  wishes.  After  she 
was  separated  from  her  lover  she  shut  herself  in  the 
old  family  mansion,  seeing  none  but  a  few  members 
of  the  little  church  to  which  she  belonged. 

Cherubini  so  closely  identified  his  sympathies  with 
his  work  that  when  writing  a  pathetic  passage  he 
would  cry  like  a  child.  He  w'as  often  found  in  tears 
over  his  score,  and  some  of  his  manuscripts  are  thus 
so  blotted  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 

Halevy,  the  celebrated  French  composer  of  opera, 
liked  smoking,  and  always  composed  best  with  a 
long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  bowl  resting  on  the 
floor. 

The  origin  of  the  polka  is  ascribed  to  a  young 
Bohemian  peasant  girl  named  Haniczka  Selezka. 
She  was  considered  the  best  dancer  in  her  native 
village,  and  was  much  given  to  presenting  new 
steps  of  her  own  invention.  At  a  farmhouse,  in  the 
year  1830,  some  of  the  guests  asked  her  to  perform, 
and  she  said,  “I  will  show  you  something  quite 
new.”  To  the  music  of  her  own  singing  she  danced 
a  somewhat  elaborate  version  of  the  polka  step. 
The  dance  became  so  popular  that  it  soon  became 
national.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Pulku  because 
of  its  short  steps,  and  this  soon  became  Polka. 
Within  ten  years  of  its  invention  the  dance  was  a 
favorite  in  Vienna  and  Paris  and  many  other 
European  cities. 


WEEDING  OUT  FAULTS. 


BY  LEONORA  SILL  ASHTON. 


During  the  long  hot  summer  days  the  flowers 
neglected  gardens  become  hidden  by  tall  towei 
weeds.  Just  so,  some  of  the  well-trained  habits 
piano  playing  have  been  overpowered  by  care! 
ones  through  neglect  of  practice. 

If  you  have  not  been  playing  for  some  time,  s 
yourself  at  the  piano  and  place  one  of  your  rr 
serious  pieces  before  you.  As  you  begin  to  j 
do  you  not  feel  sometimes  that  your  fingers 
uncertain  in  finding  their  way  among  the  keys,  t 
your  brain  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  relation 
tween  the  printed  note  and  the  piano  key  at  o 
and  instantly;  that  while  the  meaning  of  the  w 
is  clear  in  your  mind  the  power  to  express  t 
meaning  seems  to  have  lapsed? 

All  this  is  not  as  serious  as  it  appears  at  fi 
and  here  are  a  few  practical  rules  whereby  you  r 
conquer  the  difficulties. 

First,  as  to  the  mental  trouble  of  grasping 
note  and  the  key  at  once.  This  simply  means  t 
your  mind  has  partly  lost  the  habit  of  read 
quickly,  and  to  overcome  this  as  soon  as  poss: 
read  regularly  for  at  least  half  an  hour  each  c 
Take  short  light  selections — some  of  the  old  files 
The  Etude  would  come  in  excellently  for  thi 
and  read  slowly  and  carefully,  putting  the  fing 
far  down  among  the  keys.  Your  eyes  will  si 
regain  the  habit  of  sending  the  message  of 
notes  like  a  flash  of  lightening  to  the  brain 
down  to  the  fingers. 

THE  REMEDY  FOR  UNCERTAINTY. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  placing  y 
fingers  on  the  right  key.  The  most  tantalizing 
all  uncertainties  of  touch  is  the  habit  of  strik 
two  notes  at  one  time.  It  seems  far  better 
strike  one  note  wrong  and  make  a  real  mistake,  t 
to  sound  the  inharmonious  blur  for  which  then 
no  reason  whatever. 

This  fault  arises  from  one  of  two  causes:  strel 
ing  the  fingers  too  far,  or  not  stretching  them 
enough. 

For  the  latter  fault  nothing  is  better  than  a  I 
and  slow  practice  of  the  diminished  arpeggios: 


Ex.  I. 
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This,  and  the  same  arpeggios  of  different  k< 
will  be  found  almost  a  sure  cure  for  this  fa 
Flay  them  with  each  hand  separately,  beginning 
both  ends  of  the  piano. 

Coupled  with  this  practice  the  following  for 
opposite  fault  of  stretching  the  fingers  too  1 
Place  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on  middle  C  ; 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  on  the  E  above 
and  play  the  first  five  notes  of  the  chromatic  sc 
contrary  motion,  backward  and  forward,  with  fi 
slow,  determined  touch,  striking  each  note  squar 
For  example: 


1 


te: 


\r-n- 


--it 


&- 

i 
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This  exercise  keeps  the  fingers  unusually  cl 
together,  and  besides  helping  to  secure  a  firm,  c 
tain  touch,  offers  good  practice  for  the  weak  fou 
and  fifth  fingers  of  each  hand. 


Let  us  accept  music  as  a  gift,  a  most  precious  s 
of  God;  let  us  study  it  with  reverence,  let  us  prac 
it  with  humility  and  diligence,  so  that  we  may  ca 
and  drink  in  the  spirit  of  love  which  it  breathes,  wfi 
is  of  god,  and  which  leads  to  God. — Karl  Merz. 


THE  ETUDE 


Analysis,  The  Guide  to  Intelligent  Musical 

Interpretation 

From  an  Interview  with  the  Noted  English  Pianist 

KATHARINE  GOODSON 


[ Miss  Katharine  Goodson,  whose  interview  appears  below, 
without  doubt  the  best-known  pianist  of  Great  Britain’, 
less  Eugen  d’ Albert,  who  teas  burn  in  Scotland  and  who 
V  long  claimed  Germany  as  his  home,  be  taken  into  con- 
eration.  The  first  part  of  this  extremely  instructive 
erview  appeared  in  The  Etude  for  June.] 


STUDYING  THE  HARMONY. 

'Every  piano  student  ought  to  have  a  knowledge 
harmony.  But  this  knowledge  should  be  a  prac- 
al  one.  What  do  I  mean  by  a  practical  knowl- 
[?e  of  harmony?  Simply  this— a  knowledge  of 
'-mony  which  recognizes  the  ear  as  well  as  the 
There  are  students  of  harmony  who  can  work 
;  some  harmonic  problem  with  the  skill  of  an 
;  )ert  mathematician  and  yet  they  never  for  one 
gle  moment  think  of  the  music  their  notes  might 
ke.  This  is  due  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  study 
ear  training  in  early  musical  education.  To  be 
1  e  to  recognize  a  chord  when  you  see  it  on  paper 
jaot  nearly  such  an  acquisition  as  the  ability  to 
;ognize  the  same  chord  when  it  is  played.  The 
dent  who  can  tell  a  diminished  seventh,  or  an  aug- 
ited  sixth  at  a  glance  but  who  could  not  identify 
!  same  chords  when  he  saw  them  through  his  ears 
ead  of  his  eyes  is  severely  handicapped.  But  how 
ly  musicians  can  do  this?  Ear  training  should  be 
of  the  first  of  all  studies.  It  may  be  acquired 
I  'e  easily  in  childhood  if  the  student  is  not  naturally 
j  with  it,  and  it  is  the  only  basis  of  a  thorough 
wledge  of  harmony.  The  piano  teacher  cannot 
;ibly  find  time  to  give  sufficient  instruction  in  the 
ject  of  harmony  at  the  piano  lesson.  It  de- 
lds  a  separate  period,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
essary  and  advisable  to  have  a  separate  teacher; 
is,  one  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  harmony. 

The  piano  itself  is  of  course  a  great  help  to  the 
.  ent  in  the  study  of  harmony,  providing  the 
ent  listens  all  the  time  he  is  playing.  Few 
-t  piano  students  study  string  instruments,  such 
he  violin  or  ’cello — instruments  which  cultivate 
perception  of  hearing  far  more  than  can  the 
o.  For  this  reason  all  children  should  have  the 
'j  ntage  of  a  course  in  ear-training.  This  should 
be  training  for  pitch  alone,  but  for  quality  of 
j  as  well.  It  may  be  supplemented  with  exer- 
'j;  'n  musical  dictation  until  the  pupil  is  able  to 
1 2  down  short  phrases  with  ease  after  he  has 
'j  d  them  once.  A  pupil  who  has  had  such  a 
1  ing  would  make  ideal  material  for  the  ad- 
;  ed  teacher,  and  because  of  the  greatly  developed 
'  ;rs  the  pupil  would  be  able  to  memorize  quicker 
j  make  much  better  progress.  In  fact,  ear-train- 
md  harmony  lead  to  great  economy  of  time.  For 
|  nee,  let  us  suppose  that  the  pupil  has  a  chord  like 
ollowing  in  a  sonata: 


It  seems  very  obvious  that  if  the  pupil  could  per¬ 
ceive  the  harmonic  relationship  between  these  two 
chords  he  would  be  spared  the  trouble  of  identify¬ 
ing  an  entirely  different  chord  when  he  finds  the 
repetition  of  it  merely  in  another  key.  This  is  only 
one  of  scores  of  instances  where  a  knowledge  of  the 
harmonic  structure  proves  to  be  of  constant  importance 
to  the  student. 


A  CAREFUL  ANALYSIS  OF  TOUCH  EFFECTS. 

Here  again  we  find  an  interminable  subject. 
Although  there  are  only  a  few  principal  divisions 
into  which  the  subject  of  touch  might  be  divided, 
the  number  of  different  subdivisions  of  these  best 
known  methods  of  striking  the  keys  to  produce 
artistic  effects  is  very  considerable.  The  artist  working 
day  in  and  day  out  at  the  keyboard  will  discover  some 
subtle  touch  effects  which  he  will  always  associate  with 
a  certain  passage.  He  may  have  no  logical  reason  for 
doing  this  other  than  that  it  appeals  to  his  artistic  sense. 
He  in  all  probability  is  following  no  law  but  that 
of  his  own  musical  taste  and  sense  of  hearing.  It 
is  this  more  than  anything  else  which  gives  indi¬ 
viduality  to  the  playing  of  the  different  virtuosos 
and  makes  their  efforts  so  different  from  the  playing 
of  machines.  Time  and  time  again  mechanical  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  to  preserve  all  these  infinite 
subtilities  and  some  truly  wonderful  machines  have 
been  invented,  but  not  until  the  sculptor’s  marble  can 
be  made  to  glow  with  the  vitality  of  real  flesh  can 
this  be  accomplished.  Wonderful  as  the  mechanical 
inventions  are  there  is  always  something  lacking. 

‘Here,  again,  ear-training  will  benefit  the  pupil 
who  is  studying  with  a  virtuoso  teacher.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  show  exactly  how  certain  touches  pro¬ 
duce  certain  effects.  The  ear,  however,  hears  these 
effects,  and  if  the  pupil  has  the  right  kind  of  per¬ 
sistence  he  will  work  and  work  until  he  is  able  to 
reproduce  the  same  effect  that  he  has  heard.  Then 
it  will  be  found  that  the  touch  he  employs  will  be 
very  similar  to  that  used. by  the  virtuoso  he  has  heard. 
It  may  take  weeks  to  show  a  certain  pupil  a  kind 
of  touch.  The  pupil  with  the  trained  ear  and  the 
willingness  to  work  might  be  able  to  pick  up  the 
same  touch  and  produce  the  same  effect  after  a  few 
days.  A  highly  developed  sense  of  hearing  is  of 
immense  value  to  the  student  who  attends  concerts 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  musical  knowl¬ 
edge. 
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MUSIC  VERSUS  TECHNIC. 


BY  AILEEN  FOSTER. 


Let  the  report  that  Rosenthal  plays  a  thousand 
notes  a  minute  get  around,  and  every  student  takes 
down  his  metronome  and  commences  to  try  every 
known  method  to  reach  the  break-neck  pace.  No 
speeding  motorist  works  harder  to  break  a  record  than 
does  the  student  bent  upon  turning  the  keyboard  into 
a  race  track. 

While  the  student  is  trying  to  excel  all  others  in 
velocity,  the  subject  of  making  real  music  is  often 
forgotten.  A  soulless  rendition  of  a  Beethoven  Sonata 
is  orgiven  merely  because  it  is  technically  correct. 
The  pupil  places  himself  in  direct  competition  with  a 
piano-playing  machine  and  then  wonders  why  the 
public  does  not  applaud  his  efforts. 

Machinery  is  interesting  but  rarely  inspires,  even 
when  it  is  a  marvel  of  complexity  or  a  monumentally 
great  dynamo.  The  thought  of  force  applied  merely 
or  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  mechanical  end 
'f  n°^  to  affect  the  emotions.  Interpretation, 

t  len,  in  its  higher  sense  depends  upon  something  vastly 
more  subtle  than  technic  alone.  The  greatest  piece  of 
marine  engineering  the  world  has  ever  known  sailed 
for  America  with  comparatively  little  notice  by  the 
press  or  the  public,  but  the  moment  when  the  Titanic 
collided  with  an  iceberg  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  our  emotions  were  stirred  as  never  before, 
because  human  souls,  something  greater  than  the  great¬ 
est  of  machinery,  were  being  sacrificed. 

Technic  in  itself  is  the  machine  without  the  emo¬ 
tions..  It  is  the  body  without  the  soul.  Behind  all 
technic  there  must  be  serious  thought.  The  technic 
at  best  is  simply  a  means  of  expressing  thoughts.  The 
great  orator  may  sway  multitudes,  for  the  time  being, 
by  the  flash  of  his  genius  and  by  his  magnetic  per¬ 
sonality.  His  lofty  language  is  a  vehicle  for  conveying 
high  and  noble  thoughts.  However,  if  his  oration  is 
merely  a  rhetorical  effusion,  devoid  of  seriousness  and 
profundity  of  thought,  no  permanent  good  can  come 
from  his  efforts,  and  his  brilliancy  can  only  dazzle  his 
audience  for  the  time  being. 

Interpretation  in  music  depends  largely  upon  our 
earnestness.  We  are  fearfully  in  earnest  in  commer¬ 
cial  affairs,  and  only  when  we  bring  some  of  that 
earnestness  into  the  acquirement  of  our  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  may  we  hope  to  compete  with  the  great  musical 
nations  of  the  world.  What  we  want  is  a  little  more 
self-culture,  #and  that,  coupled  with  seriousness  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  will  refine  our  art. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


Ex.  I. 


-<&- 


j  e  same  chord  appeared  again  in  the  piece  it 
i  probably  be  found  in  the  key  of  the  dominant, 


Ex.  2. 


“The  more  one  contemplates  this  subject  the  more 
one  realizes  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  in 
the  first  years  of  music  study.  Of  all  the  pupils 
who  commence  in  the  art  there  are  few  to  whom  it 
becomes  a  part  of  their  lives;  many  of  those  who  do 
continue  find  themselves  handicapped  when  they  reach 
the  more  advanced  stages,,  of  the  journey,  owing  to 
inefficient  early  training.  At  the  period  when  their 
time  is  the  most  valuable  to  them  they  have  to  take 
up  studies  which  should  have  been  mastered  eight  or 
ten  years  before.  The  elementary  teachers  all  over 
the  world  have  a  big  responsibility.  If  they  belittle 
their  work  with  children  and  pine  for  the  kind  of 
teaching  which  the  virtuosos  attempt  to  do,  let  them 
realize  that  they  are  in  a  sense  the  foundation  of  the 
structure,  and  although  perhaps  not  as  conspicuous  as 
the  spire  which  towers  up  into  the  skies,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  equal  importance.” 


It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  incessant  instability 
of  the  public  which  depreciates  to-morrow  what  it  ad¬ 
mired  yesterday,  and  crucifies  to-day  what  it  will  adore 
to-morrow. — Charles  Gounod. 


RUSSIA’S  EXAMPLE. 

Russia  affords  a  splendid  example  of  progressive¬ 
ness  in  art,  if  we  may  so  speak.  A  well-known 
musical  writer  says,  in  speaking  of  Russia,  “Only 
about  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Russia  began 
to  claim  a  place  among  musical  nations,  and  in  that 
half  century  she  has  outstripped  all  but  three  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe.”  Evidently  the  Russians  were  not 
satisfied  with  mere  technic,  and  yet  who  will  dare 
maintain  that  their  artists  were  devoid  of  it!  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  technic  was  marvelous,  but  when  he  played,  it 
was  the  music,  and  not  the  wonderful  technic,  that 
was  so  much  in  evidence. 

Josh  Billings,  of  happy  memory,  must  have  had 
technic— and  technic  only— in  his  mind,  when  he 
asserted,  Classical  music  is  that  kind  of  music  which 
is  much  better  than  it  sounds.  ’  A  practical  musician 
must  be  a  good  technician,  but  this  statement  does  not 
work  both  ways,  for  a  very  fine  technician  may  not 
have  any  claims  to  the  title  of  musician.  However, 
we  must  not  rail  against  what  is  a  necessity  to  every 
musician  worthy  of  the  name,  but  let  us  at  least  leave 
mechanical  aids  and  devices  for  turning  out  musicians 
severely  alone. 

We  have  yet  to  meet  the  artist  who  has  attained  to 
virtuosity  through  these  muchly  vaunted  contrivances. 
Robert  Schumann  refers  to  these  contrivances  in  his 
“Rules  for  Young  Musicians,”  and  in  his  spicy  way 
advises  his  readers  to  try  them  in  order  to  prove  their 
inutility,  which  goes  to  prove  that  in  his  day  pupils 
were  looking  for  short-cuts  to  attain  proficiency  in 
art,  just  as  at  the  present.  “He  who  rests  content 
with  the  smoothness  and  finish  of  the  marble  statue, 
or  with  the  mere  sound  of  the  musical  chord,  or  with 
the  brilliancy  of  colors  on  the  pictured  canvas,  and 
perceives  nothing  more  than  a  form,  a  note,  a  ray  of 
light,  mistakes  the  source  and  aim  of  art.  '  The  same 
is  true  of  him  who  would  gauge  the  meaniqg  of  life 
by  its  material  pursuits.” 
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THE  ETOJDE 


Orpheus  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry, 
music  and  prophecy,  the  patron  of  physicians  and 
shepherds,  and  the  founder  of  cities.  His  mother 
was  Calliope,  the  Muse  of  Epic  Poetry.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  lyre  by  his  father,  and  taught  to  play 
on  it,  the  Muses  assisting.  So  much  did  he  profit 
by  his  instruction  that,  as  Shakespeare  tells  us, 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 

To  his  music,  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung ;  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

When  Jason  sailed  to  Colchis  in  search  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  Orpheus  was  among  the  heroes  who 
went  with  him  and  was  of  signal  service 
when  the  Argo  passed  between  the 
Symplegades,  the  “Clashing  Isles.’’ 

These  two  floating  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  were  said  to  come 
together  upon  any  object  passing  be¬ 
tween  them.  On  the  advice  of  Phineus, 
the  Argonauts  sent  a  little  dove  ahead 
of  them.  The  dove  got  through  with 
the  loss  of  a  few  feathers,  and  the 
Greeks  took  advantage  of  the  channel 
formed  by  the  rebound.  As  they  went' 
through  the  passage,  Orpheus  played 
upon  his  lute  so  that  the  rocks  remained 
apart,  coming  together  again  with  a 
crash  as  the  Greeks  emerged  from  the 
channel. 

The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  operas. 

Peri  and  his  companions,  the  founders 
of  modern  opera,  selected  this  subject 
for  their  so-called  “first  opera,”  though 
Eurydice  was  in  reality  preceded  by 
Dafne.  Many  other  composers  have 
since  selected  the  theme,  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  being  Monteverde,  Loewe,  J.  C. 

Bach,  Offenbach  (burlesque)  and  Delibes.  The  best 
setting  of  all  is,  of  course,  that  of  Gluck,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  beautiful  air,  Che  Faro  Senza  Eurydice— “I 
have  lost  my  Eurydice.” 

The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  in  Greek  mythology.  Shortly  after  their 
marriage.  Eurydice  was  bitten  by  a  snake  and  died. 
Orpheus  was  inconsolable;  he  lamented  to  the  world 
of  gods  and  men,  and  to  all  who  breathe  the  upper 
air,  but  without  avail.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
visit  the  underworld.  His  music  charmed  the  three¬ 
headed,  snake-haired  dog,  Cerberus,  who  guarded  the 
entrance  of  Tartarus,  and  Orpheus  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  Stygian  darkness.  So  touching  was  his  la¬ 
ment  that  the  very  ghosts  shed  tears.  Tantalus,  con¬ 
demned  to  everlasting  thirst,  ceased  for  a  moment  his 
efforts  to  obtain  water,  and  it  is  said  that  for  the 
first  time,  the  cheeks  of  the  Furies  were  bedewed 
with  tears.  Proserpine  could  not  resist,  and  Pluto 
himself  was  touched.  Orpheus  was  told  that  Eurydice 
should  follow  him  to  the  outer  world,  provided  he 
did  not  look  back  at  her  until  after  they  had  passed 
the  entrance.  For  a  long  time  Orpheus  went  forward, 
not  daring  to  look  back,  but  just  as  they  were  nearing 
the  end  of  the  journey,  he  turned  his  head  to  see 
if  Eurydice  was  really  following.  Alas!  the  spell 
was  broken.  The  lovers  had  only  time  for  a  last  fare¬ 
well,  and  Eurydice  was  hurried  away  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  without  hope  of  recall. 

Bitterly  Orpheus  lamented  the  cruelty  of  the  powers 
of  Erebus.  Mournfully  he  sang  in  the  wilderness  so 
that  the  hearts  of  tigers  were  melted,  and  trees  were 
moved  from  their  stations.  Henceforth,  he  could  not 
bear  to  look  upon  women.  The  Thracian  maidens 
tried  to  lure  him  with  their  wiles,  but  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Eventually  one  of  them, 
the  influence  of  the  mysterious  Dionysian  rites 
ed,  “See  yonder  our  despiser,”  and  threw  at 
him  r  spear.  As  soon  as  the  weapon  came  within 

i  tind  of  his  lyre  it  fell  harmless  to  the  ground,  as 


did  the  stones  and  javelins  which  other  women  threw. 
At  last  the  noise  of  their  Bacchanal  shrieks  overcame 
the  music  of  the  lyre,  and  Orpheus  was  seized  upon 
and  torn  limb  from  limb.  The  Muses  gathered  up  the 
fragments  of  his  body,  and  buried  them  at  Libethra, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  nightingales  sing  more  sweetly 
over  his  grave  than  in  any  part  of  Greece.  His  shade 
passed  a  second  time  to  Tartarus,  and  he  was  again 
united  with  his  beloved  Eurydice,  with  whom  he  was 
now  free  to  wander  hand  in  hand  over  the  violet- 
strewn  grass,  no  longer  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
separation  for  a  thoughtless  glance. 


DETACHED  MOVEMENTS  OF  GREAT 
WORKS. 


BY  ALBERT  W.  B0RST. 


The  writings  of  our  great  composers  conform  nat¬ 
urally  to  the  chief  tenets  of  all  art  work— Unity,  Variety 
and  Proportion.  Each  composition  in  the  cyclic 
forms,  such  as  the  sonata,  is  in  itself  a  complete 
whole.  For  this  reason  to  use  only  part  of  such  a 
work  for  teaching  purposes  appears  to  sensitive  minds 
to  be  a  species  of  mutilation.  How  often  would 
teachers  like  to  recommend  some  sonata  for  study 


but  that  as  a  whole  it  is  too  long,  or  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  pupil  either  mentally  or  technically. 

It  is  not  desirable,  of  course,  that  a  pianist  who 
has  the  necessary  technique  and  training  should  be 
satisfied  with  studying  only  portions  of  the  great  mas¬ 
terpieces.  But  a  less  competent  one,  with  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  devote  to  music,  ought  not  to  be  debarred 
from  learning  certain  portions  of  a  great  work  because 
the  remainder  is  beyond  his  powers.  If  one  has  not 
time  to  read  the  whole  of  Hamlet,  much  can  be 
gained  by  reading  only  the  great  soliloquy. 

Beethoven  did  not  compose  his  pianoforte  sonatas 
from  a  mere  pedagogic  impulse.  Yet  some  may  be 
taken  as  evenly  graded  in  all  their  movements,  such  as 
Op.  14,  the  three  Op.  10,  etc.  Likewise,  an  advanced 
player  who  can  master  the  first  part  of  Appassionato, 
the  Farewell  and  many  others,  will  easily  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  later  movements.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  these  works  which  are  un¬ 
serviceable  because  of  some  stumbling-block  in  one 
movement,  perhaps.  Why  not  use  excerpts  from 
works  of  this  kind?  The  Variations,  Op.  26,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Moonlight,  the  Largo  from  Op.  2, 
the  Adagio  from  the  Pathctique — all  these  can  be 
studied  with  great  advantage. 

Many  neglected  gems  from  the  longer  compositions 
of  other  composers  might  profitably  be  dug  out. 
Schubert’s  undue  prolongations  detract  from  the  in¬ 
terest  of  some  of  his  music.  Nevertheless,  several 
isolated  movements  from  his  little-played  sonatas 
would  afford  an  agreeable  change.  A  still  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  available  material  is  found  in  the  great 
four  sonatas  of  Weber. 

One  of  the  favorite  sayings  of  Moscheles  was,  “Give 
more  attention  to  the  brain  than  to  the  fingers.”  Is 
not  the  reverse  unfortunately  the  modern  tendency? 
As  an  antidote,  the  occasional  use  of  isolated  move¬ 
ments  from  some  of  the  great  classics  can  be  strongly 
recommended. 


WHAT  MEMORIZING  REALLY  IS. 


BY  WILLIAM  THEODORE  THOMPSON. 


Many  a  student  who  plays  a  certain  piece  withi 
notes  at  his  morning  practice  fluently  and  with  int 
tive  sympathy,  will  in  the  evening  render  the  sa 
piece  before  a  few  friends  in  a  manner  woefully  c 
appointing  to  his  audience  and  discouraging  to  himsi 
If  the  piece  is  not  abbreviated  or  mutilated  v 
badly,  it  is  possibly  hurried  and  blurred,  or  wo 
still,  played  through  mechanically  (“like  a  sew 
machine”— to  quote  Leschetizky),  the  mind  evider 
having  quite  lost  control. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  performer’s  “not  hav 
done  himself  justice?”  “Nervousness,”  someone 
swers !  Yes,  we  know  that  annoying  malady  is 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  trouble,  including  lapse 
memory;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  of 
nervousness  is  caused  by  the  lapse  of  memory  I 
yond  doubt,  the  difference  between  the  playing  of 
morning  and  that  of  the  evening  is  the  result  o 
defective  mode  of  study  or,  if  you  will,  of  “mem 
izing.” 

To  memorize  a  composition  is  an  aggressive  pt 
ess,  begun  and  running  parallel  with  the  techn 
practice,  and  resulting  in  a  train  of  thought,  qi 
as  definite  as  an  inventory  of  goods 
a  list  of  needed  groceries !  This  se: 
of  thoughts  or  “points”  (like  a  pho 
graphic  record)  must  be  called  fc 
whenever  the  piece  is  played,  both 
private  practice,  as  well  as  before 
audience.  The  following  suggesti 
may  be  of  practical  utility  to  those  \ 
find  a  difficulty  in  memorizing. 

If  the  movement  to  be  memorizet 
rapid,  and  made  up  principally  of  cl 
positions  and  scale  passages,  the  mei 
requirements  are: 

1.  An  absolute  record  of  the  num 
or  place  of  each  measure,  as  i 
approached. 

2.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
and  finger  forming  the  accei 
notes  of  each  measure,  and  of 
relationship  they  bear  to  the  m 
die  phrasing. 

3.  A  careful  noting  of  all  esser 
points,  such  as  the  exact  diffen 
between  somewhat  similar  ] 
sages,  the  repetition  of  a  them 
another  key,  and  the  exact  p 

at  which  the  termination  of  one  passage  differs  fi 
another  in  order  to  lead  to  a  new  motive  or  paragr: 

OF  WHAT  MEMORIZING  CONSISTS. 

For  slower  movements,  or  pieces  of  a  more  brai 
character,  the  principal  additional  needs  are:  A  p 
tive,  even  tabular  mental  record  of  the  arm  inc 
ments,  built  upon  a  strict  observation  of  all  chord  p 
tions,  skips,  and  especially  the  relative  movements  of  < 
hand,  with  regard  to  the  importance  the  sight  is 
have  upon  each,  or  both.  Nothing  should  be  pla 
sub-consciously,  but  the  mind  must  be  keenly  a 
to  each  movement,  accent,  etc.,  as  it  occurs  in  eil 
hand,  and  as  to  whether  it  is  made  by  the  to 
alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  sight  in  addition.  ( 
an  illustration  of  the  last  sentence  the  reader  is 
ferred  to  the  second  “paragraph”  of  Chopin’s  post 
mous  Waltz  in  E  minor.  Here  the  right  hand  she 
be  trained  to  play  the  broken  chord  passages,  w 
out  assistance  from  the  eyes,  in  order  that  the 
hand  skips  may  be  made  accurately  and  in  tern; 

To  sum  up :  Memorizing  is  not  a  passive  st 
but  an  active  process  of  the  mind.  This  process  c 
sists,  first,  of  an  analysis  of  the  composition  to 
studied,  as  to  its  harmonic  and  melodic  structi 
next,  an  observation  of  all  details  of  moven 
(especially  of  the  lateral  or  arm  movements), 
of  all  accents  and  phrasings  of  the  parts  assig 
each  hand,  and  their  relationship  to  each  other; 
finally,  a  mental  tabulation  or  list  of  these  obsei 
tions,  to  constitute  a  record  or  train  of  thoui 
which  must  be  unfailingly  produced  and  faithf 
followed  whenever  and  wherever  the  composition 
performed. 


I  regard  music  not  only  as  an  art  whose  objeci 
is  to  please  the  ear,  but  as  one  of  the  most  powei 
means  of  opening  our  hearts  and  of  moving  our  afl 
tions. — Gluck. 


From  “The  Music  of  the  Modem  World ” 

ORPHEUS  AND  HIS  LUTE. 


the  etude 
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TINY  PUPILS. 

"1.  can  you  suggest  any  course  of  teaching  that 
will  be  suitable  for  a  child  of  four  who  already 
plays  anything  she  hears  by  ear?  How  can  T 
teach  her  the  notes  and  keys? 

“2.  Is  it  necessary  to  use  the  supplement  to 
Mathews’  graded  studies  before  entering  another 
grade?"  It,  B. 

1.  You  evidently  have  a  child  of  unusual  talent  for 
asic,  but  she  will  need  most  careful  handling  if  you 
gin  teaching  her  at  this  early  age.  It  is  impossible 
r  one  so  young  to  have  enough  finger  strength  to 
iy  with  correct  individual  finger  action  on  one  of  our 
Hern  pianos  with  their  hard  actions.  An  instrument 
one  hundred  years  ago  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
:h  tiny  pupils,  instruments  with  actions  so  light  that 
breath  would  almost  suffice  to  depress  the  keys. 
Nice  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  lead  her  into 
ything  difficult  for  a  number  of  years,  or  the  muscles 
!1  be  strained  and  perhaps  rendered  useless.  Kinder- 
•ten  play  methods  are  about  all  that  can  be  used  for 
■eral  years.  Practically  all  that  she  learns  at  the 
'board  will  have  to  be  by  rote. 

t'ou  say  in  your  letter  that  you  do  not  find  the 
dergarten  method  feasible.  If  the  book  of  Landon 
1  Batchellor  does  not  provide  you  with  what  you 
■d  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  book  that  I  can 
insel.  Children  usually  become  very  well  grounded 
elementary  theory  by  using  this  book,  which  is 
:elient  for  them  during  the  time  when  their  fingers 
tiny  and  weak.  Aside  from  this  I  can  only  recom- 
nd  that  you  fall  back  on  your  own  ingenuity  in  the 
owing  manner:  You  can  only  proceed  on  the 
jmption  that  the  child  knows  absolutely  nothing, 
ich  her  that  the  names  of  the  fingers  are  1,  2,  3,  4 
5.  Then  teach  her  to  recognize  these  numbers  on 
er,  and  how  to  make  them.  Then  write  your  little 
-finger  pieces  and  exercises  in  these  numbers  only, 
teach  the  child  how  to  pick  them  out  and  play, 
en  she  has  learned  to  do  this,  teach  her  the  letters 
h  c>  d>  e,  f  and  g.  Show  her  that  these  are  the 
les  of  the  keys,  and  exercise  her  in  them  until  she 
name  them  readily.  Also  teach  her  to  recognize 
n  on  paper,  which  she  can  best  do  by  learning  to 
e  them.  Then  write  the  little  melodies  she  already 
ws  in  these  letters  before  teaching  her  to  pick  out 
ones.  You  may  ask  how  to  write  in  these  letters 
s  to  show  the  time.  It  is  simple,  as,  for  example, 
with  three  counts  to  the  measure,  the  dashes  rep- 
nting  the  counts  in  which  no  key  is  struck : 

• - |GFE|E-D|C - ||.  Write  the 

hand  part  under  it.  Gradually  teach  her  the  places 
hese  seven  letters  on  the  staff.  Then  give  her 
>dies  she  already  knows.  After  she  has  become 
cient  thus  far  you  can  gradually  give  her  things 
of  the  five-finger  position. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  supplement  is  to  be  used 
nds  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  pupil..  Some 
be  so  bright  they  may  not  need  it;  others  so  slow 
they  will  not  only  need  the  supplement,  but  other 
es  of  the  same  grade  of  difficulty.  Furthermore,  if 
do  not  care  to  use  the  supplement,  you  can  select 
r  etudes  of  the  same  grade. 

BACH'S  INVENTIONS. 

“1.  In  what  order  should  Bach's  Two  and  Three 
art  Inventions  be  taught? 
i  “2.  Should  tile  study  of  Haydn's  sotiatas  pre- 
[  fde  that  of  Mozart? 

“a  How  can  technic  be  made  interesting  to  a 
,  >upii  of  eighteen  who  detests  it  but  likes  pieces?" 

H.  W. 

i  In  this  day  when  there  is  so  much  music  that  it 
|  d  be  advisable  for  a  student  to  study,  it  is  abso- 
j  7  essential  that  a  wise  selection  be  made.  There- 
j  I  do  not  use  all  the  inventions,  leaving  it  to  the 
I ,  when  he  becomes  an  advanced  musician,  to  make 
|  elf  familiar  with  the  ones  omitted.  I  use  the 
;  Part  Inventions  in  the  following  order:  Num- 
(l  8,  13,  14,  6,  1,  10,  12,  3,  4  and  2,  Three  Part 
j  ntions,  1,  2,  7,  10,  12  and  IS. 
i  Taken  collectively  the  sonatas  of  the  two  com- 
!  s  are  of  the  same  degree  of  difficulty.  The  easiest 
,iydn  in  C,  and  the  next  best  to  study  is  Mozart 
1  You  can  make  your  selections  from  either  one 
j 3  other  in  accordance  with  the  ability  and  advance- 
-  of  the  pupil. 


.  ^  your  pupil  is  preparing  herself  for  a  profes¬ 

sional  caieer,  you  must  give  her  to  understand  that  this 
is  absolutely  impossible  unless  she  thoroughly  prepares 
herself  technically.  1  hat  it  is  impossible  to  play  well 
without  proper  machinery  to  work  with,  and  that  this 
only  comes  by  long  and  patient  training,  in  this  case 
the  human  body  being  the  machinery. 

If  your  student  is  not  working  with  a  serious  pur¬ 
pose  in  view  you  may  be  obliged  to  train  her  a  little 
differently,  giving,  less  time  to  technic  and  more  to 
pieces,  so  selected  that  they  include  many  technical 
features.  Meanwhile  you  should  make  her  understand 
that  she  cannot  do  good  work  unless  she  gives  close 
and  analytical  study  to  necessary  finger,  hand  and  arm 
motions..  The  only  way  you  can  make  a  pupil  interested 
in  technic,  is  to  cause  her  to  realize  what  its  practice 
will  accomplish  for  her.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
drudgery  connected  with  the  practice  of  technic,  to  be 
sure,  but  try  and  make  your  pupil  understand  that 
nothing  of  value  in  this  world  can  be  obtained  without 
work,  all  the  way  from  a  bed  of  onions  or  row  of 
pinks  to  the  ability  to  play  the  piano  well.  Nature  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  cases  such  as  you  men¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  help  them  because  Nature 
gave  them  little  sense. 

MINOR  SCALES. 

"Please  explain  the  different  forms  of  minor 
scales  and  the  rules  for  forming  them.”  B.  J. 

Centuries  ago,  before  harmony,  which  is  the  science 
of  the  simultaneous  combination  of  sounds,  came  into 
existence,  there  were  a  large  number  of  scales  in  use. 
Gradually,  as  the  science  of  harmony  was  developed, 
two  of  the  scales  came  into  common  use,  the  modern 
major  and  minor.  The  minor  scale  simply  followed 
the  tones  of  the  major,  beginning  on  the  sixth  degree, 
as,  for  example,  from  A  to  A,  in  the  scale  of  C.  As 
harmony  was  developed  a  sense  of  tonality  accom¬ 
panied  it  which  was  wholly  lacking  in  the  use  of  the 
old  scales  when  melody  was  supreme.  The  domi¬ 
nating  element  in  fixing  this  sense  was  the  perfect 
cadence.  The  ear  seemed  to  demand  the  half  step 
from  the  seventh  to  eighth  degrees,  so  much  so  that 
the  perfect  cadence  in  the  minor  scale  seemed 
forced.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  seventh  de¬ 
gree  was  raised  a  half  step.  Play  the  perfect 
cadence  in  the  three  following  forms  and  you  will 
see  this  for  yourself: 
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Playing  this  scale  you  have  the  harmonic  minor.  The 
only  disadvantage  of  this  was  the  augumented  interval 
from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  degrees,  which  was  termed 
the  “diabolus,”  and  was  difficult  for  singers.  Hence 
the  sixth  step  was  also  raised  under  certain  conditions. 
Although  the  ear  demanded  the  half  step  from  seven 
to  eight,  the  reverse  was  not  true,  and  in  the  descend¬ 
ing  scale,  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  restored  to  their 
original  notes,  and  you  have  the  melodic  minor  scale. 
There  is  a  form  known  as  the  mixed  minor,  but  it  is 
not  enough  in  common  use  to  need  special  study. 
Neither  is  it  difficult  to  play  for  one  who  knows  both 
the  harmonic  and  melodic  scales,  as  it  simply  consists 
of  the  ascending  form  of  the  harmonic,  and  the  descend¬ 
ing  form  of  the  melodic  minor  scales.  The  harmonic 
and  melodic  are  as  follows.  The  mixed  you  can  form 
for  yourself  by  playing  the  ascending  harmonic  and 
descending  melodic: 


(2)  Harmonic. 


REGAINING  LOST  FACILITY. 

"After  ten  years,  I  am  trying  to  regain  my 
technique,  and  am  working  on  Chopin's  Etudes, 
nut  cannot  get  them  up  to  the  required  speed.  I 
worked  on  them  when  a  student,  but  do  not  think 
I  nad  adequate  preparation— only  three  books  of 
Cramer.  My  facility  reaches  its  limit  in  Mac- 
Dowell’s  Iiexentam.  What  would  you  suggest 
that  I  study,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  do  you 
think  I  tan  progress  much  with  two  hours’  daily 
practice?’  B  q. 

If  your  hands  are  thoroughly  supple,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  cannot  increase  your  technic  at  thirty. 
If  you  had  never  played,  it  would  be  difficult  at  that 
age,  indeed,  I  have  known  but  few  beginners  to  ac¬ 
complish  much  after  twenty-five.  If  you  can  play 
MacDowell  s  Hexentans  with  free  muscular  control 
up  to  the  required  tempo,  which  is  extremely  swift, 
you  already  possess  no  mean  technical  facility. 

You  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  two  hours’ 
daily  practice  if  it  is  intelligently  directed.  Much  prac¬ 
tice  is  wasted  for  lack  of  an  intelligent  system  and  con¬ 
centrated  application. 

If  you  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  your  endeavor, 
I  should  suggest  that  you  wait  a  year  before  taking 
up  Chopin.  A  systematic  and  intelligent  practice  of  the 
Mason  Touch  and  Technic  would  be  invaluable  to  you, 
Two  or  three  weeks  spent  almost  entirely  upon  this 
would  put  your  hands  in  admirable  condition.  Then 
review  the  most  important  Cramer  Etudes.  A  few 
velocity  studies  from  Czerny’s  Op.  740  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Bach's  Two  and  Three  Part  Inventions, 
after  which  a  judicious  selection  from  dementi’s 
Gfadus  ad  Par  nds  Sum.  The  danger  of  study  without 
a  teacher  is  that  one  is  apt  to  pass  over  things 
superficially.  But  if  these  things  are  thoroughly 
studied  and  worked  tip  to  the  proper  tempo,  testing 
everything  by  the  metronome,  at  the  end  of  one 
year  you  may  be  ready  to  undertake  Chopin.  Your 
octave  work  should  not  be  neglected,  but  may  be 
carried  on  as  advised  in  the  fourth  book  of  Mason. 

INSUBORDINATION. 

"I  am  eighteen  and  have  a  pupil  of  sixteen 
who  will  do  nothing  I  require,  amf  everything  I 
forbid.  She  says  she  does  not  intend  to  obey 
anyone  so  near  her  own  age.  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  any  suggestion  as  to  her  management." 

Young  Teacher. 

Military  insubordination  is  treated  very  summarily. 
Unfortunately  the  music  teacher  is  supposed  to  use 
no  coercion  except  tact,  which  in  many  cases  is  not 
very  forcible.  You  should  really  have  appealed  to  the 
young  lady’s  parents  in  this  case,  I  see  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  except  through  their  co-operation.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  pupils  of  irresponsible  ages  to 
obey  unless  parents  insist  upon  it  during  the  hours  and 
days  when  they  are  away  from  the  teacher.  This  seems 
like  a  case  of  a  child  who  has  been  thoroughly 
spoiled  at  home,  and  if  her  parents  are  not  willing 
to  assist  in  seeing  that  she  performs  her  duties  cor¬ 
rectly,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  accomplish 
anything  with  her,  and  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
will  be  to  summarily  dismiss  her  from  your  class. 
When  a  pupil  deliberately  declares  her  intention  to 
disobey,  and  her  parents  are  not  ready  to  see  that 
she  docs  obey,  there  is  nothing  left  for  you  but  to 
retire  from  the  field. 


HAYDN  CROSSING  THE  ENGLISH 
CHANNEL. 

(The  Etude  Cover  Picture.) 

On  one  of  Haydn’s  trips  across  the  English  Channel 
which  in  those  days  was  a  somewhat  perilous  journey 
of  nine  or  ten  hours,  it  is  said  that  a  terrific  storm 
arose.  They  begged  Haydn  to  go  below,  but  according 
to  the  story  he  insisted  upon  remaining  on  deck  and 
witnessing  the  storm.  This  lasted  for  several  hours, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  important  in  inspiring 
certain  parts  of  his  works,  “The  Creation”  and  “The 
Seasons,”  both  of  which  were  founded  upon  texts 
taken  from  English  poems  by  Milton  and  Thompson. 
Naturally  there  is  much  in  our  cover  picture  for  this 
month,  which  is  purely  imaginative.  However,  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  time  and  the  quaint  old  ship  give  a  good 
idea  of  what  might  have  been  the  actual  scene.  This 
picture  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  musical  pictures. 

The  famous  number  in  The  Creation,  “Rolling  in 
Foaming  Billows,”  in  which  Haydn  attempts  to  imitate 
the  rolling  of  the  seas,  is  often  connected  with  this 
famous  picture. 


The  main  defect  in  music  is  the  necessity  of  n 
during  compositions  by  performing  them.  If  it  w  r 
as  easy  to  read  music  as  it1  is  to  read  books.  I! 
thoven’s  sonatas  would  be  as  popular  as  Schiller's 
poems. — Ferdinand  Hiller. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Study  Notes  on  Etude 
Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


TWO  PRIZE  SONGS. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this  month  two  more 
of  the  prize-winning  songs  from  The  Etude  Contest. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Ware- 
ing’s  song,  “The  Ocean’s 
Pride,”  was  awarded  the 
First  Prize  in  Class  III 
(Characteristic  Songs).  It 
is  a  rollicking  song  of  the 
sea,  manly  and  spirited, 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  bal¬ 
lad  with  refrain.  Mr. 
Wareing’s  work  is  always 
interesting  and  this  song 
strikes  us  as  one  of  his 
best  efforts.  Herbert  W. 
Wareing,  Mus.  Doc.  (Can- 
tab.)  is  one  of  the  ablest 
English  composers  of  the 
day.  He  was  born  April 
5,  1857,  at  Birmingham. 
The  better  part  of  his 
musical  training  was  received  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
came  under  the  direction  of  Reinccke,  Richter,  Jadas¬ 
sohn  and  others.  He  has  been  organist  at  many  lead¬ 
ing  churches  and  has  conducted  noted  choral  societies 
with  distinguished  success.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  Professor  of  Music  at  Malvern  School,  an  im¬ 
portant  English  boys’  school,  ranking  with  Eaton, 
Harrow  and  Rugby.  In  1886  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  music  from  Cambridge  University.  Dr. 
Wareing  is  the  composer  of  many  attractive  songs, 
anthems  and  cantatas.  Possibly  the  best  known  is 
the  very  tuneful  “Quaker  and  the  Highwayman.” 

Mr.  Eben  H.  Bailey’s 
song,  “The  Message  of  the 
Lily,”  was  awarded  the 
First  Prize  in  Class  VI 
(Nature  Songs).  This  is 
a  dainty  number  with  a 
tender  sentiment,  in  which 
text  and  musical  setting 
are  wedded  admirably. 

The  gift  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  music  of 
America  is  difficult  to 
measure.  Naturally  our 
earliest  musical  activity 
was  centered  about  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Just  which  city 
did  the  most  to  promote 
the  best  in  our  musical 
life  may  never  be  exactly  determined.  Among  the 
most  popular  teachers  and  composers  of  Boston  is 
Mr.  Eben  H.  Bailey.  Mr.  Bailey  was  born  at  Ips¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  but  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Boston,  where  he  received  his  musical  education. 
Many  of  his  musical  compositions  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular,  notably  “Aufwiedersehn  Waltzes, 
written  over  twenty  years  ago. 

BERCEUSE— W.  SAPELLNIKOFF. 

Ever  since  its  idealization  by  Chopin  in  his  Berceuse, 
the  lullaby  or  cradle-song  has  been  a  favorite  art-form 
with  composers.  We  have  here  a  fine  contemporary 
example  by  the  Russian  composer,  Sapellnikoff.  This 
piece  is  constructed  according  to  modern  models,  but 
it  is  without  harmonic  extravagances.  Double  note 
passages  and  extended  positions  of  the  hand  are  em¬ 
ployed  with  excellent  effect  in  both  cases.  The  left 
hand,  as  is  usual  in  pieces  of  this  nature,  carries  a 
drone  bass  mostly.  In  the  middle  section  there  are 
some  very  pretty  imitative  passages  between  the  two 
hands.  These  must  be  brought  out  clearly.  The  rip¬ 
pling  sixteenth  note  passages  in  the  closing  section 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  principal  melody.  Ad¬ 
vanced  pla.  ers  will  enjoy  this  piece. 

HUNGARIAN  TONE  PICTURE— 

G.  HORVATH. 

is  one  of  the  best  and  most  typical  Hungarian 
of  intermediate  difficulty  that  we  have  ever 
The  composer  is,  himself,  a  Hungarian,  who 


Herbert  W.  Wareing. 


always  writes  entertainingly  and  well.  Many  of  his 
pieces  which  have  appeared  in  The  Etude  on  previous 
occasions  have  proven  very  successful.  In  playing 
this  piece,  follow  all  the  composer's  marks  of  interpre¬ 
tation  very  carefully,  and  adhere  mainly  to  the  metro¬ 
nome  markings  with  just  a  little  allowance  for  the 
tempo  rubato. 

TARANTELLA— E.  POLDIN1. 

In  the  composition  of  a  tarantella,  one  must  seek 
for  originality  chiefly  in  the  melodic  plan  and  the 
harmonic  treatment,  since  the  rhythm  is  practically  a 
fixture.  In  pieces  by  Poldini,  a  certain  piquancy  and 
novelty  of  invention  will  be  found  always.  This  holds 
good  in  his  “Tarantella,”  which  is  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary.  The  modulations  in  this  piece  are  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting.  It  should  engage  the  attention 
of  any  good  third  or  fourth-grade  student,  and  after 
being  learned  thoroughly  it  may  be  taken  at  a  very 
rapid  pace. 

WITH  LOFTY  STRIDE—  P.  WACHS. 

This  is  a  very  brilliant  concert  or  drawing-room 
Mazurka,  in  the  modern  French  manner.  Paul  Wachs 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  contemporary  writers  of 
music  of  this  type.  There  is  plenty  of  variety  in  this 
piece,  arpeggiated  figures,  interlocking  octaves,  broken 
chords,  staccato  and  legato,  and  the  general  effect 
is  scintillating  and  tuneful.  This  should  make  a  fine 
exhibition  number  for  a  fourth-  or  fifth-grade  student. 

DEEDS  OF  VALOR— R.  S.  MORRISON. 

This  is  a  lively  and  stirring  march  movement,  a 
fitting  sequel  to  the  same  composer’s  previous  success, 
No  Surrender.  Mr.  Morrison  is  especially  happy  in 
his  marches.  The  repeated  chord  passages  in  this 
piece  will  require  attention  in  order  that  each  group 
of  tones  may  be  brought  out  clearly  and  evenly.  Play 
it  in  the  brisk  and  precise  manner  of  a  good  military 
band. 

IN  AN  OLD  GARDEN— CHAS.  LINDSAY. 

This  dainty  drawing-room  piece  has  the  flavor  of 
an  old-fashioned  love  song.  It  reminds  one  of  some 
of  Tom  Moore’s  familiar  verses.  It  must  be  played 
expressively,  and  in  the  singing  style.  This  will  make 
a  good  recital  number  for  an  early  third-grade  student. 

PASTORAL  GAYETY— R.  W.  GEBHARDT. 

This  is  a  recreation  piece  of  pleasing  character,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  musician  of  sterling  attainments.  Pieces  of 
this  type  are  useful  chief!}  as  studies  in  style  and  ex¬ 
pression  or  to  be  played  to  others.  Every  student 
should  include  a  number  of  such  pieces  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  repertoire. 

WITH  MY  COMPLIMENTS— H.  BEAUMONT. 

This  is  a  modern  minuet  movement  which  carries 
out  neatly  the  spirit  and  swing  of  the  old-fashioned, 
stately  dance.  Pieces  of  this  character  are  useful  for 
cultivating  taste  and  style  in  performance  and  for 
familiarizing  students  with  certain  forms  and  idioms 
certain  to  be  met  with  later  on  in  larger  and  more 
important  works. 

VILLAGE  FESTIVAL— CARL  MOTER. 

This  is  a  useful  teaching  piece  of  the  second  grade, 
in  which  scale  and  chord  work  is  alternated  in  a  clever 
and  attractive  manner.  Young  students  derive  much 
profit  from  the  practice  of  pieces  of  this  type. 

MAZURKA  IN  D  FLAT— B.  KRENTZLIN. 

This  is  a  bright  and  taking  mazurka  movement,  cor¬ 
rect  in  rhythm  and  well  written  throughout.  The 
Mazurka  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  dances. 
It  is  of  Polish  origin,  quicker  in  movement  than  the 
Polonaise,  but  considerately  slower  than  the  Waltz. 
In  this  example  by  Krentzlin,  an  excellent  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  studying  several  varieties  of  musical 
embellishments  or  graces.  The  conventional  execu¬ 
tions  of  these  will  be  found  printed  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  music.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  them 
borrow  their  values  from  the  preceding  notes,  while 
others  displace  the  principal  notes. 

IN  SWEET  CONTENT— H.  D.  HEWITT. 

This  is  a  melodious  and  expressive  little  song  without 
words,  just  past  the  second  grade  in  point  of  difficulty. 
It  will  require  a  smooth  and  careful  interpretation,  but 
it  is  well  worth  practicing.  Such  pieces  aid  in  incul¬ 
cating  sound  musicianship  in  the  earlier  grades  of  study. 

ALPINE  VIOLET— (FOUR  HANDS)— L.  ANDRE. 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of  song  or  dance 
movement  popularly  known  as  Tyrolienne.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  a  3/4  movement  in  moderate  time,  characterized 
by  a  Jodel.  This  is  a  peculiar  method  of  singing  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  Swiss  or  Tyrolese  herdsmen,  consisting 
of  rapid  alternations  of  the  natural  and  falsetto  voice. 
This  device  is  suggested  in  a  clever  manner  in  the 
composition  before  us. 


SLEEP!  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)— C.  BOHM. 

Carl  Boltin  is  a  versatile  composer  wdiose  gift  i 
alluring  melody  seems  never  failing.  Coupled  to  th 
he  displays  a  rare  quality  of  workmanship.  While  i 
is  known  chiefly  by  his  beautiful  songs  and  mat 
popular  piano  pieces,  he  is  very  successful  also  as 
writer  for  the  violin.  "Sleep!"  is  a  charming  slunib 
song  taken  from  his  most  recent  work,  Op.  397,  a  set 
six  pieces  for  violin  and  piano.  In  this  number  t 
violinist  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  cultivate  beauty 
tone  and  warmth  of  expression.  It  is  an  ideal  coi 
position  of  this  type.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  tb 
enabling  the  player  to  give  his  chief  attention  to  t 
interpretation. 

ANDANTINO  IN  B  FLAT  (PIPE  ORGAN)- 
C.  HAROLD  LOWDEN. 

This  is  a  graceful  and  pleasing  slow  movement  by 
young  American  composer.  It  will  prove  useful  for 
variety  of  purposes.  For  preludes  or  offertories  su 
movements  are  often  preferable  to  heavier  worl 
This  Andantino  is  capable  of  some  charming  effe. 
in  registration,  and  it  can  be  handled  to  advantage 
even  a  small  two-manual  organ.  It  is  of  the  st; 
made  popular  by  Lemare  and  other  modern  write 


A  BISHOP  WHO  WROTE  OPERAS. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  in 
musical  history  is  that  of  Abbate  Agostino  Steffa 
born  at  Castelfranco,  Italy,  in  1655.  Although  li 
Graun,  Lassus  and  others  of  his  time,  compai 
tively  unknown  at  this  day,  he  was  a  most  imp< 
tant  figure  in  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  T1 
contemporary  of  Scarlatti  and  Purcell  first  attraci 
attention  as  a  choir  boy  at  St.  Mark’s  Catl 
dral  in  Venice.  A  Bavarian  nobleman  was  attract 
by  his  wonderful  voice  and  took  him  to  Muni 
where  he  was  given  a  free  education.  There 
studied  organ  and  composition..  He  composed  num 
ous  sacred  works  in  the  style  of  the  time,  and  v 
appointed  court  organist  in  1675. 

He  studied  mathematics,  philosophy  and  theolo 
with  great  success,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
1680.  The  following  year  he  wrote  an  opera  cal 
Marco  Aurelio.  In  1686  he  wrote  another  ope 
The  ballets  were  much  admired.  From  Mun 
Steffani  went  to  Hanover  where  he  was  receh 
with  great  favor  by  the  court,  and  became 
friend  of  the  famous  philosopher  Leibnitz  ff 
new  opera  house  at  Hanover  was  opened  in  1 
with  Steffani’s  now  obsolete  opera,  Enrico  dettc 
Leone. 

After  writing  many  other  successful  operas,  St 
fani  showed  characteristics  which  indicated  to  i 
royal  advisers  that  he  was  eminently  suited  to 
come  a  diplomat.  Accordingly  he  was  made  "I 
voye  Extraordinaire,”  and  was  so  successful 
settling  intricate  court  difficulties  that  Pope  Ini 
cent  XI  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop 
1706.  In  1709  he  wrote  two  new  operas.  His  mu 
showed,  it  is  said,  a  remarkable  freshness,  and 
many  ways  was  more  advanced  in  style  than  tl 
of  both  Purcell  and  Scarlatti.  Bach  and  Han 
were  familiar  with  his  operas,  and  admired  them. 
1724  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  in  Lorn 
elected  him  honorary  president  for  life.  It  is  s 
the  only  other  instance  of  an  artist  becoming  a  d 
lomat  was  the  case  of  Rubens,  but  it  should 
remembered  that  America  has  made  many  of 
eminent  literary  men,  such  as  Bayard  Taylor,  W. 
Howells  and  others  its  diplomatic  agents  in  fore 
countries  and  the  present  British  Ambassador  to 
United  States  was  best  known  for  his  literary  w 
before  this  appointment. 


HINTS  THAT  HELP. 


BY  S.  REED  SPENCER. 

A  good  musician  is  not  one  who  needs  to  hear  sc 
one  else  play  a  piece  before  he  knows  how  to  mi 
pret  it. 

Most  pupils  know  when  they  have  made  a  mist 
as  well  as  the  teacher.  A  sick  man  requires  a  doc 
not  to  tell  him  when  he  is  ill — he  already  knows 
but  to  tell  him  what’s  the  matter  and  how  to  cure 
The  teacher’s  function  is  not  merely  to  point  out  a 
takes,  it  is  to  show  how  they  can  be  conquered. 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week  are  better  than 
whole  hour.  Very  few  people  can  concentrate  t 
minds  for  more  than  a  half  hour  at  a  time  -wit 
needing  a  rest. 
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To  Miss  Ida  Sirles,  Clifton  Forge ,  Fa. 

WITH  MY  COMPLIMENTS 

MINUET 


H.  BEAUMONT 
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Andantino  M.  M.  J  =  96 


ALPINE  VIOLET 
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Landler-Idylle 

PRIMO 


LUDWIG  ANDRE,  Op.  100 
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Vivace  M.  M.  J  =  144 
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THE  ETUDE 

MAZURKA  IN  D  FLAT 


Viv a c e  M.  M .  J  =  126 


R.  KRENTZLIN,  Op.  6,  No 


HUNGARIAN  TONE  PICTURE 

UNGARISCHES  TONBILD 

Poco  lento  m.m.  J=84 


CEZA  HORVATH  Op.  130,  N9 
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DEEDS  OF  VALOR 

MARCH 

Tempo  di  marcia  M.M.  J=lso 
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Department  for  Singers 


Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 
Editor  for  July 

LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL 


BEL  CANTO— TO-DAY. 

We  are,  here  in  America,  frequently, 
might  almost  say,  constantly,  told  that 
ie  art  of  Bel  Canto  is  lost ;  that  modern 
:hools  of  composition  have  together 
:complished  a  most  lamentable  thing — 
ie  destruction  of  the  human  voice  and 
f  the  fine  art  of  singing  as  they  were 
down  a  century  or  more  ago. 

Were  this  not  so  common  a  statement, 
id  did  not  so  many  faint-hearted  Amer- 
an  teachers  and  singers  believe  it,  it 
ould  not  warrant  any  comment;  but  it 
ppears  to  me  of  sufficient  significance 
id  general  interest  to  make  it  a  topic 
r  helpful  discussion,  A  foreign  phrase 
equently  comes  into  use  here,  to  which 
some  mysterious  way  there  is  soon 
tached  a  fanciful  meaning  which  be¬ 
gs  us  and  leads  us  into  false  ideas, 
ten  with  ridiculous  results. 

This  is  especially  the  fact  in  music,  so 
len  as  its  notation  is  with  foreign 
jirds  and  symbols. 

A  record  of  misuses  of  foreign,  espe- 
jdly  Italian,  musical  words  and  phrases, 
puld  make  a  most  interesting  volume 
r  the  use  of  humorists,  but  a  more  sad 
le  would  be  the  records  of  the  mislead- 
?  effects  resulting  from  a  following,  in 
sort  of  worshipful  way,  of  ideas  and 
e  real  meaning  of  which  is  hidden 
>m  the  majority,  in  the  unknown 
■als  surrounding  foreign  music  phrases, 
igue. 

We  all  like  the  “feeling”  in  the  mouth 
d  the  “sound’’  in  the  ear  of  foreign 
rds:  To  most  of  us  a  friend’s  visit 
“Lake  Major”  is  a  commonplace  event, 
with  what  unction  we  repeat  his  de- 
iption  of  a  trip  to  “Lago  Maggiore 
nere  “big  lake”  is  a  trifle,  but  “Mag- 
’re”  and  “lago !”  Ah,  they  are  words 
■und  which  we  can  weave  a  spell  of 
;cy,  worth  the  while;  and  so  it  is  with 
ny  words,  especially  in  our  art  of 
?ing,  we  frame  them,  as  it  were,  in  a 
1  of  mystery  and  fanciful  charm,  en- 
■ly  apart  from  their  original  meaning 
*,  by  its  ifrocess  of  idealizing  foreign 
'ds  and  phrases,  we  put  ourselves  in 
»  unreasonable,  irrational  mental  atti- 
re  regarding  their  meaning,  and  thus 
ourselves  of  the  richer  benefit  which 
5  our  right  to  enjoy,  if  we  but  look  at 
subject  with  common-sense  as  our 
le. 

:  is  this  irrational  way  we  have  of 
ig,  misusing  or  abusing  Italian  words 
plyases  that  has  so  long  kept  us 
l  n  our  birth-rights  as  American  sing- 
|  and  musicians. 

|  mw  we  all  have  delighted  in  the  use 
such  Italian  words  and  phrases  as 
ssa-di-voce,”  “coloratura,”  “recita- 
•  “sospirando,”  “singhiozzando,” 
ngendo,”  “portato,”  “vibrazione,” 

|  ascinamento,”  “stentato,”  “vocebi- 
j  i,  ’  “voce  coperta,”  “cantabile,”  “Bel 
Lto>’  etc.;  and  how  few  of  us  know  a 
Ig  about  the  real  meaning  of  the 
ids.  What  we  all  do  know  about 
,  ^  words  is  the  general  fact  that  they 
’  e  to  music,  especially  vocal  music, 

*  to,  “method,”  especially  “Italian 

•  hod ;  farther  than  that  but  few  reach 
}  :are  to  reach. 


Were  this  not  a  serious  talk  I  am 
having  with  my  readers  I  could  easily 
fill  my  allotted  space  with  humorous 
tales  regarding  the  misunderstanding  and 
the  misuse  of  Italian  phrases  among 
music  students  (and  teachers),  but  I 
have  more  important  facts  to  talk  over 
and  will,  therefore,  restrain  the  vein  of 
humor. 

We  have  all  read  the  advertisement  of 
teachers  of  voice  who  use  the  “Bel  Canto 
Method;”  we  have  all  read  pages  of 
description  of  Bel  Canto,  how  the  Ital¬ 
ians  used  to  teach  it,  etc.,  etc.;  but  how 
the  ‘Bel  Canto  Method”  proceeds,  what 
the  term  has  to  do  with  voice  study, 
where  the  “bel”  enters  or  the  “canto” 
ends,  are  all  and  always  left  to  the  fancy 
of  the  reader. 

Ignorance  on  our  part  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Italian  terms  is  often  made  good 
use  of  (commercial  use)  by  the  Italian 
teacher  who  does  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
their  limitations,  and  the  more  we  wor¬ 
ship  before  these  “fetich”  words,  the 
more  plastic  tools  are  we  to  the  char¬ 
latan  who  plays  upon  our  credulity  and 
toys  with  our  fanciful  ideals. 

AN  UNPARDONABLE  HERESY. 

We  have  all  been  made  to  “know”  that 
“Bel  Canto”  is,  was  and  ever  shall  be  a 
purely  Italian  thing;  that  its  application, 
vague  as  it  is,  is  possible  only  in  the 
true  (and  as  old  as  possible)  “Italian 
Method  of  Singing;”  we  are  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  dream  of  “Bel  Canto”  as  a 
possibility  in  America,  or,  at  least,  in 
American  music  culture;  this,  I  think, 
would  be  counted  an  unpardonable,  if  not 
an  unthinkable,  heresy. 

Freely  translated,  the  term  “Bel  Canto” 
is  rendered  in  English  as  “Beautiful  Sing¬ 
ing”  or  “Beautiful  Song.”  The  phrase 
cannot  be  made  to  “stand”  for  a  method; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  nature,  it 
means  a  Result  of  Method. 

Correct  processes  of  voice  culture  lead 
to  beautiful  singing  or,  better  said,  “cor¬ 
rect  singing,”  and  correct  singing  is  a 
human  possibility,  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
a  fact  attested  by  the  history  of  vocal  art. 

It  has  been  declared  that  the  German 
School  of  Singing  is  entirely  wrong  be¬ 
cause  the  declamatory  style  dominates 
and  (sic)  Bel  Canto  is  sacrificed. 

To  an  Italian  of  extreme  views  the 
smooth-flowing  style  of  singing,  known 
to  him  as  the  “Canto  Spianato,”  is  the 
“noblest”  of  vocal  styles,  while  perhaps 
the  florid  style  (Canto  Fiorito)  may  be 
accorded  second  place,  and  the  dramatic 
style  (declamatory),  known  in  Italian  as 
the  “Declamato,”  is  considered  less 
musical  and  not  in  the  class  known  as 
“Bel  Canto.” 

If  this  brief  analysis  prove  true  we 
may  readily  determine  that,  to  the  de¬ 
votees  of  the  phrase  Bel  Canto,  the  best 
singing  is  that  in  which  pure  vocalism, 
i.  e.,  pure  tone,  perfect  legato,  fluency 
and  sustaining  power  are  constantly  in 
the  representative  products  of  the  Italian 
School  of  a  century  or  more  ago. 

Dramatic  impulse,  declamatory  phras¬ 
ing,  etc.,  was,  and  to  many  still  is,  detri¬ 
mental  to  pure  vocalism,  and  Bel  Canto 


disappears  when  emotional  singing  of  the 
modern  style  is  indulged  in. 

For  a  direct  application  I  will  refer  to 
Messrs.  Caruso  and  Bonci.  Both  are 
Italians  and  of  the  Italian  School,  but 
as  the  one  is  less  emotional  than  the 
other  in  personal  manner  and  in  inter¬ 
pretation  in  their  art,  so  does  the  one 
(Mr.  Bonci)  represent  more  nearly  the 
Italian  idea  of  Bel  Canto,  or  beautiful 
singing. 

The  lament  on  the  part  of  its  devotees 
over  the  loss  of  the  art  of  Bel  Canto  is 
a  mark  of  the  progress  in  vocal  art  since 
the  early  days  of  modern  opera. 


DEEPER  THOUGHT  IN  MUSIC  STUDY. 

The  seeking  for  deeper  significance  in 
musical  art  has,  since  the  days  of  the 
Italian  supremacy  in  music,  developed  a 
deeper  thought  regarding  the  elements  of 
beauty  in  musical  expression,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  perfection  of  the  voice  and  its 
control,  so  earnestly  sought  a  century 
ago,  has  come  to  be  considered  a  part 
only  of  the  art  of  singing;  and,  while  we 
still  seek  intrinsic  beauty  of  tone,  we  re¬ 
quire  more  than  this  to  satisfy  us,  and 
the  florid  passages  and  trills  which  used 
to  thrill  the  opera-goer,  while  still  inter¬ 
esting,  soon  cease  to  satisfy  us,  and  I 
may  say  that  there  is  no  responsive 
‘thrill”  nowadays,  when  this  style  of 
singing  is  offered. 

The  older  operas,  and  the  older  instru¬ 
mental  music,  therefore,  is  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  more  significant  art,  we  vote 
Rossini  and  Donizetti  and  the  early  Verdi 
tiresome,  and  Haydn  and  Mozart  fail 
to  give  us  the  old-time  spirit  comfort. 

Be]  Canto  to-day  is  more  than  “sweet¬ 
ness;”  beautiful  singing  is  more  than  a 
lyric  dream  to  the  real  music -lover  of 
today,  and  while  we  are  still  “delighted” 
with  the  vocal  nightingales,  with  feats 
of  agility,  compass  of  voice,  spine-tick- 
ling  trills  and  delicate  piannissimos,  yet 
this  is  only  the  Italian  part  of  Bel  Canto; 
we  want,  we  need,  we  demand  something 
better,  something  nearer  real  life,  and  we 
are  getting  it  frequently,  if  not  constantly, 
right  here  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  art  work  of  conscientious 


singers  who  endeavor  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  in  the  many  phases  of  their  art. 

If  we  lay  less  stress  upon  agility,  we  in¬ 
crease  our  control  over  the  more  rational 
elements  of  singing;  if  we  trill  less,  we 
reach  the  spirit  more  closely,  and  alto¬ 
gether,  in  my  opinion,  the  singing  of  to¬ 
day  is,  with  all  of  its  many  shortcomings, 
far  better  and  nearer  the  truth  than  that 
of  a  generation  ago;  and  as  we  read  of 
or  remember  the  great  singers  of  former 
years  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  not 
every  one  who  sought  the  attainment  of 
Bel  Canto  became  a  famous  singer,  or 
even  a  good  singer;  very  few,  indeed,  of 
the  many  who  strove  to  win  public 
esteem  succeeded  in  impressing  their 
names  on  history’s  pages,  and  the  many 
failures  in  the  struggle  for  success  have 
passed  away,  unheeded,  unnumbered  and 
unrecorded,  for  the  art  of  Bel  Canto  is, 
and  always  has  been,  difficult  of  attain¬ 
ment,  and,  may  I  say,  never  so  difficult 
as  now. 

Vocal  art  to-day  is  a  deeper,  a  more 
comprehensive,  a  more  nearly  “real”  art 
than  it  was  a  century  or  a  generation 
ago. 

The  advance  in  the  art  of  singing  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  century  has  come  along¬ 
side  of  a  great  flood  of  material  for  the 
singer’s  use;  or,  shall  I  say,  for  the 
singer’s  revealing!  For  the  song  writers 
and  the  oratorio  and  opera  composers  are 
constantly  appealing  to  the  “singer”  to 
reveal  to  the  world  their  unvoiced  crea¬ 
tions,  and  these  creators  of  songs  have 
delivered  to  the  singers,  for  their  reveal¬ 
ing  art,  a  stupendous  mass  of  material, 
the  many-sided  difficulties  of  which  all 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  old-time  Italian 
Bel  Canto  could  not  reach.  The  modern 
song  or  aria  calls  for  a  giant  spirit,  a 
voice  of  wonderful  attainments,  and  a 
temperament  attuned  to  the  scale  of 
modern  thought,  modern  unrest,  modern 
aspirations,  against  which  the  old-time 
master  of  Bel  Canto  would  be  but  a 
pigmy. 

It  is  remarkable  and  not  easily  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  legend  regarding  Italian 
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Bel  Canto  has  fastened  itself  on  the 
musical  world,  and  how  even  to-day  so 
many  fix  their  faith  on  Italian  tradition, 
and  how,  whenever  a  sweet-voiced  tenor 
from  Italy  is  heard  here  in  America,  his 
art  is  hailed  as  new  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  Italian  training,  and  why 
we  are  always  informed  that  this  art  is 
Bel  Canto.  IIow  is  it  that  we  forget  the 
numberless  American,  French,  English 
and  German  artists  who  are  in  the  public 
eye  (or  ear),  who  with  voices  of  great 
variety  of  good  qualities  can  and  do  sing 
correctly,  with  beauty  of  tone,  and  with 
deep  emotional  quality,  with  a  true  legato, 
a  “smooth”  style,  coupled  with  dramatic 
force  and  authority?  Is  it  because  these 
artists  do  not  sing'  so  continuously 
“sweetly”  nor  always  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  that  they  are  denied  the  credit  of 
the  art  of  Bel  Canto? 

The  modern  artist  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  old  regime,  and  his  art 
(not  too  frequently  completely  developed 
among  our  favorite  singers,  I  regret  to 
say)  is  of  the  most  exacting  nature;  in 
fact,  the  development  of  an  artist  singer 
to-day  is  a  task  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
discourage  many  aspiring  students  before 
they  reach  the  goal,  and  I  believe  that 
here  in  America  the  standard  is  growing 
to  be  so  exacting  as  to  make  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  really  high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  our  more  critical  audiences  a  task  of 
such  serious  difficulties  as  to  cause  the 
majority  of  students  to  shrink  from  the 
effort  and  remain  content  on  a  lower 
plane  of  result. 


BEL  CANTO  IN  AMERICA. 

My  object  in  all  of  this  preamble  is  to 
arouse  the  student  reader  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  few  vital  facts,  vis.: 

Beautiful  singing  is  just  as  possible 
to-day,  and  just  as  positively  in  evidence 
to-day,  as  ever  before. 

Beautiful  singing  is,  however,  more 
difficult  to-day  than  in  former  times,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  more  comprehensive  art, 
and  the  music  of  to-day  being  of  greater 
emotional  variety,  less  easy  melodically, 
and  less  “fitted”  to  the  normal  vocal 
effort,  demands  more  of  the  singer  than 
the  music  written  in  the  Italian  style, 
which  was  considered  “good”  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  sung. 

Since  the  American  voice  has  long 
since  proved  itself  almost  human  in  its 
possibilities,  having  shown  itself  equal  to 
the  voice  of  any  other  nation;  since 
American  brains  are  considered  normal 
in  power,  and  American  music  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  of  world-wide  reputation;  in  fact, 
since  Americans  stand  as  normal  human 
beings  in  music  as  in  other  things,  we 
may  as  well  at  once  conclude  that  beau-, 
tiful  singing  (Bel  Canto)  is  one  ’of  our 
birth-rights,  and,  wasting  no  more  time 
in  seeking  proof  of  our  ability,  seek  the 
road  by  which  we  may  more  fully  realize 
our  aspirations. 

American  Bel  Canto  includes  all  of  the 
many  excellent  items  of  the  Italian  brand, 
i.  e.,  control  of  breath,  freedom  of  throat, 
fluency,  legato,  the  swell,  even  scale 
throughout  the  range  of  voioe,  etc.,  etc. 

Besides  these  essentials  we  have  also 
to  master  a  language  which  presents  an 
unusual  variety  of  sounds,  and  a  great 
mass  of  compositions,  written  in  the 
modern  spirit,  without  consideration  of 
the  voice’s  more  “easy”  efforts. 

These  and  other  problems  are  being 
solved  by  many  students  of  the  right 
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Spirit,  and  we  are  coming  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  singers, 
and  each  year  “beautiful  singing  ’  is 
becoming  more  general. 

SOME  AMERICAN  OBSTACLES. 

But  with  all  of  these  encouraging  mat¬ 
ters  before  us  there  remain,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  obstacles  which  are 
keeping  many  American  girls,  and  still 
more  American  young  men,  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  place  they  desire  in  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

American  life  is  not,  as  a  rule,  con¬ 
ducive  to  serious  study.  The  young 
American  (boy  or  girl)  is  a  clever 
creature  with  whom  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  tasks  are  readily  accomplished 
without  great  effort;  this  mental  “smart¬ 
ness”  is  apt  to  take  the  place  of  serious 
study. 

Numberless  young  men  and  women  are 
singing  in  our  church  choirs,  on  the  semi- 
professional  platform  and  in  lighter  oper¬ 
atic  work,  to  whom  earnest  study  is  un¬ 
known.  These  singers  have  good  voices 
(as  have  thousands  of  Americans)  ;  they 
have  caught  some  of  the  “tricks”  of  the 
artist;  they  have  temperament  and  a 
good  natural  instinct  for  music  and 
musical  expression,  and  they  succeed  in 
winning  a  degree  of  public  approval. 

The  success  of  this  class  of  singers 
leads  the  unthinking  masses  to  believe 
that  the  attainment  of  vocal  ability  is  an 
easy  matter,  quickly  accomplished. 

All  of  this  erroneous  sentiment  leads 
to  wrong  conclusions  and  a  general  re¬ 
tarding  of  the  progress  of  the  higher 
musical  life  in  America,  and  many  Amer¬ 
icans  believe  that  the  higher  planes  of 
vocal  art  work  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  few,  specially  endowed  with  unusual 
voices. 

I  should  like  to  persuade  you,  my  stu¬ 
dent  reader,  that  this  is  far  from  the 
truth  of  the  situation,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  obstacles  in  America  are  not  so 
much  of  personal  unfitness  for  the  work 
as  of  personal  unwillingness  to  apply  the 
necessary  energy,  patience  and  sacrifice; 
but  more  of  this  later  on. 

Another  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
our  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
American  Bel  Canto  is  in  the  general 
tendency  to  look  upon  music  with  too 
little  seriousness. 

Music  study  at  home  is  too  intermit¬ 
tent;  it  is  hindered  by  too  many  interrup¬ 
tions. 

Our  young  people  have  too  many  social 
duties  or  pleasures,  enticements  of  sports, 
etc.  Looking  for  amusement  has  grown 
to  be  a  modern  habit.  Exciting  pleasures 
are  sought  by  our  youngest  people,  even 
public  education  seeks  to  find  interesting 
things  for  the  pupils  to  do,  this  thought 
often  leading  to  the  error  of  seeking  a 
sort  of  educational  amusement  in  all 
lines  of  study. 

Teachers  are  growing  to  believe  that 
what  interests  them,  as  teachers,  must  be 
good  for  the  children,  and  “flashlight’’ 
pedagogy  is  often  indulged  in. 

Player-pianos  make  an  interesting  teach¬ 
ing  period,' the  stereopticon  is  as  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  teacher  who  toys  with  it,  as  it 
is  pleasing  to  the  student ;  preparing  a 
play  or  a  children’s  concert  makes  an 
agreeable  break  in  the  dull  routine  of 
the  teacher  and  passes  as  a  matter  of 
importance  in  the  public  mind,  but  all  of 
these  things  do  away  with  earnest  study 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  whom  they 
may  be  a  bore  or  a  pleasure,  but  in  either 
event  they  discount  the  task  of  learning 
a  lesson,  and  the  habit  of  “plodding”  for 
the  attainment  of  fundamentals  in  any 
branch  of  study  is  not  an  American  trait, 
nor  is  it  being  developed  by  our  modern 
processes.  In  music  especially,  “skim¬ 
ming”  along  the  surfaces  near  the  top 


planes  seems  to  be  the  popular  idea,  a 
therefore  no  proper  proportion  of  the 
who  enter  into  the  work  ever  come 
anything  approaching  artistic  mugicit 
ship,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ea: 
use  of  voice  in  public  work,  in  icho 
church  or  home  is  a  frequent  cause 
vocal  disaster. 

While  American  social  conditions  s 
not  especially  helpful  to  earnest  studer 
there  yet  remain  the  facts  that  Amer 
offers  many  advantages  to  the  vocal  s 
dent,  and  that  the  American  student 
voice  has  naturally  many  of  the  qualit 
necessary  to  artistic  development;  fi 
thermore,  America  is  remarkable  in 
musical  development,  musical  apprec 
tion  and  its  critical  musical  knowled 
American  students  are  everywhere  pri 
ing  themselves  very  apt  in  music  stu 
accomplishing  excellent  progress  in  sh 
periods  of  study. 

The  high-grade  American  musician  1 
the  quality  of  alertness  and  elastici 
he  does  in  short  order  things  which  w 
formerly  thought  to  require  long  pre 
ration,  and  with  these  conditions  in  o 
trol  the  American  musician  may 
looked  upon  as  a  coming  leader 
musical  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  only  requirements  lacking,  to  mi 
this  statement  prophetic,  are  faith  in 
national  music  spirit  and  willingness 
plod  in  the  early  stages  of  study, 
master  completely  the  elements  of 
art. 


PLODDING. 

The  carefulness  with  which  the  ei 
Italian  vocal  masters  insisted  on  perl 
tion  of  detail  in  the  first  years  of  sti 
led  the  pupil  to  a  condition  of  peri 
tion  in  elementary  control  of  the  vC 
organs,  and  to  them  Bel  Canto  indica 
“careful  singing.” 

To  be  careful  is  to  be  thoughtful,  : 
thoughtfulness  leads  to  a  “plodding” 
early  study,  that  the  fundamental  requ 
ments  may  be  satisfied  and  perfection 

detail  developed. 

Unfortunately,  “plodding”  is  usui 
indulged  in  by  the  less-favored  pupils. 

Young  singers  with  naturally  g< 
voices  come  into  so  much  of  an  lnh 
tance  by  the  “Grace  of  Heaven”  they 
frequently  satisfied  with  results  ea 
reached,  and  therefore  most  of  the  “e; 
promises”  of  these  endowed  ones  are 
realized;  these  singers  reign  in  a  sti 
circle  of  admirers  for  a  few  years,  t 
their  voices  fail  them,  and  the  lack 
serious  study  in  their  early  studio  exp 
ence  shows  itself  in  the  early  decay 
the  voice’s  power  and  beauty. 

Plodding  and  patient  waiting  wo 
have  served  to  prolong  the  usefulness 
the  singer,  and,  beautiful  as  the  v< 
might  have  appeared,  it  would  bey 
doubt  have  been  more  beautiful  and  ffl 
useful  had  the  student  “built”  it  w 
carefully. 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS. 

If  students  of  singing  would  look  it 
carefully  into  the  “little”  disturbance! 
their  vocal  work,  a  quicker  and  be 
result  would  follow  their  lessons 
their  practice. 

I  have  found  this  to  be  a  fact  in 
cases  in  my  own  studios.  We  reite 
instructions  as  to  seemingly  unimpor 
habits  which  interfere  with  the  freec 
of  throat  or  tongue  or  chin,  etc.,  btlt 
pupil  does  not  realize  the  importance 
the  matter,  and  consequently  will 
look  after  the  faults  in  practice, 
trifling  matter  going  on  month  a 
month,  till  one  grow!  weary  of  tall 
upon  the  subject,  and,  alas,  months 
wasted,  never  to  be  recalled,  because 
pupil  will  not  believe  “deep  down 
so  simple  a  thing  can  be  as  importan 
I  have  said. 
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PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Elements 
of  Music 
By  M.  Q.  EVANS 

’his  little  work  Is  more  than  a  primer  ; 
is  a  compact  little  musical  encyclopedia, 
subject  matter  being  presented  not  alpha- 
ically  but  progressively,  beginning  with 
rudiments  of  music  and  ending  with  a 
abated  summary  of  Musical  History,  each 
ject  being  elucidated  and  explained 
ough  the  medium  of  a  series  of  practical 
stions  and  answers  covering  the  Elements 
Music,  Notation,  Time,  Scales,  Intervals, 
irds,  etc.,  Phrasing,  Accent,  Ornaments, 
m,  Instruments.  Voice,  Orchestra,  Foreign 
ms  and  Musical  History,  with  n  gruded 
uping  of  all  these  subjects.  The  work  is 
nded  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu- 
ts. 

t  for  Examination  Price,  SO  cents 


GIBBON’S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC 

By  0IBB0N  CHAMBERS  KILLOUGH 

resents  the  fundamental  principles  of 
lie  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner,  calcu- 
d  to  Implant  a  desire  for  a  wide  and 
•ough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
lie.  The  work  Is  arranged  in  the  form 
questions  and  answers  concerning  Ele- 
tary  Notation,  Time  Vnlues,  Intervals, 
les.  Keys,  Chords,  Abbreviations  and  Enl¬ 
istments.  While  Intended  for  class  work, 
i  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  study- 
wlthout  a  teacher. 

for  Examination  Price,  50  cents 


SITING  BOOKS  for  MUSIC  PUPILS 

omplete  Course  of  Writing  Exercises  for 
quirlng  a  Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation 
By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

practical  and  intelligible  presentation  of 
ything  writable  in  musical  notation.  The 
ect  is  treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
rest  and  instruct  even  the  dullest  pupil ; 
me  who  faithfully  works  out  the  exer- 
i  in  these  books  will  become  a  correct 
rapid  reader  of  music,  vocnl  or  instru- 
tal.  Blank  pages  with  lines  fur  writing 
ic  included  In  each  book. 

for  Examination.  Price,  Complete,  50  cents 
Books  I  and  II,  each,  30  cents 


RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

By  WM.  H.  CUMMINGS 

i  this  work  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
teaching  that  the  pitch  of  sound  is  rep- 
ited  by  lines  and  spaces  and  time  by 
».  •  The  book  Is  Intended  for  piano  and 
1  students  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
iilng  classes  in  musical  theory.  There 
useful  list  of  examination  questions  ut 
end  of  the  work. 

on  Examination  Price,  50  cents 

WRITING  BOOK 

By  EUGENE  F.  MARKS 

>r  Musical  Exercises  and  Rules  in  Dicta- 
'  Ilurmonv  and  Theory,  with  practical 
t  in  Music  Writing.  Handy  in  form ; 
s  ruled  alternately  for  notation  and 
writing,  thus  making  It  possible  to 
;  special  memoranda,  rules,  suggestions, 
opposite  the  musical  matter  written  in 
staves.  It  also  contains  directions  as 
oe  proper  manner  of  writing  the  char¬ 
’s  and  signs  used  in  musical  notation. 

Price,  25  cents 


TING  PRIMER  for  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

les  of  Practical  Exercises  for  Acquiring 
Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music 
By  M.  S.  MORRIS 

*3  does  not  take  the  place  of  a  writing 
but  gives  the  pupil  the  necessnry  ma- 
!  for  practice  in  music  writing:  the  very 
f  copying  the  notes,  signs,  and  exercises 
s  tbeir  vnlues  and  meanings  upon 

)upil  s  mind.  It  may  be  used  advanta- 
'i.v  as  an  introduction  to  Clarke’s 
ory  Explained  to  Piano  Students.” 

tor  Examination _ Price,  20  cents 

KEYBOARD  CHART 

invaluable  adjunct  to  any  music  studio 
■  beginners  are  taught.  It  gives  a  pict- 
'r  the  keyboard  on  the  staff  in  both 
atyt  treble  clefs,  as  well  as  on  the  keys  : 
5  ,  ,e.  Position  of  every  note  ;  illustrates 
relative  value  of  notes ;  explains  the 
i£,ot,s'  etc-’  Qnd  has  n  table  of  all  the 
ignatures. 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  cents 


V  or  alt  of  our  publications  will  be  sent 
:tion.  Ou  . 
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I  have  often  groaned  in  spirit  over 
pupils  who  will  not  see  the  seriousness 
of  little  defects,  which  I  have  known  and 
warned  them  would  surely  keep  them 
from  realizing  their  ambition. 

A  slight  throatiness,  which  only  the 
teacher  can  realize.  A  slight  lisp,  which 
no  one  but  the  teacher  has  ever  men¬ 
tioned.  A  slight  “giving-way”  of  breath 
support  or  a  slight  breathiness,  or  a 
slight  stiffness  at  the  throat  or  lips  or 
elsewhere;  a  slight  over-opening  of  the 
front  mouth,  allowing  a  slight  sprawl  of 
tone;  a  little  variation  in  vowel  sounds; 
a  little  tremble  in  the  voice;  a  little  lack 
of  evenness  of  tone;  all  of  these  slight 
defects  worry  the  keen  and  thoughtful 
teacher,  who  knows  the  pernicious  activ¬ 
ity  of  faults  in  practice,  and  foresees 
what  the  result  will  be;  but  the  majority 
of  students  will  not  heed  the  warnings. 
They  do  not  see,  feel  or  hear  the  defects 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  will  not  seek 
to  realize  them,  and  at  last  they  often 
grow  to  believe  these  things  mere  imag¬ 
inings  of  the  teacher,  who  “persists  in 
captious  criticism;”  as  a  pupil  has  said 
to  me  after  a  spell  of  criticism,  “Why, 
Mr.  Russell,  you  are  the  only  person 
who  ever  finds  fault  with  my  singing; 
everybody  else  says  I  sing  beautifully.” 
And  this  naively  expresses  the  sentiment 
of  the  average  singing  student  who  has 
won  some  popular  approval. 

This  sentiment,  however,  never  serves 
the  singer’s  ambition,  but  always  delays 
its  realization,  for  the  development  of 
American  Bel  Canto  demands  careful¬ 
ness,  especially  over  the  little  things. 


FORCING  THE  VOICE. 

Without  doubt  the  Metropolitan  audi¬ 
torium  itself  misleads  many  newcomers 
into  unnecessary  outpour  of  voice.  The 
house  looks  enormous  from  the  stage. 
This  appearance  is  intensified  when  the 
lights  are  lowered  throughout  the  audi¬ 
torium,  as  they  are  in  most  performances. 

\  ainly  striving  to  peer  into  the  far-off 
shadows  under  the  rearmost  boxes  or 
into  the  vague  recesses  of  the  gallery,  the 
new  singer  finds  himself  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  shout  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs. 

More  than  one  promising  artist  has 
caused  a  feeling  of  deep  disappointment 
at  a  debut  by  the  utter  absence  of  all 
sensuous  beauty  of  tone  and  the  presence 
of  a  dead  level  of  loudness.  Sometimes 
these  singers  retain  this  manner  of  de¬ 
livery,  but  occasionally  they  are  wise 
enough  to  listen  to  the  words  of  those 
who  tell  them  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
force  the  voice  in  the  Metropolitan. 

Forcing  the  voice  anywhere  is  fatal. 
If  one  cannot  so  place  the  tones  as  to 
make  them  carry,  he  should  resume  his 
studies  in  production.  If  with  the  most 
correct  placing  the  tones  do  not  suffice 
for  the  Metropolitan,  then  the  singer  is 
not  built  for  opera.  Alma  Gluck  has  a 
small  voice,  but  she  has  no  trouble  in 
reaching  the  listeners  at  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium.  Sembrich  had  a  voice  even 
smaller,  hut  she  was  heard  all  over  the 
house,  even  when  she  sang  pianissimo. 

Conceding,  however,  the  fact  that  the 
modern  operas  demand  large  voices,  the 
only  conclusion  to  be  reached  is  that 
singers  with  small  voices  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  illustrious  Bernacchi  and 
do  not  attempt  the  operatic  career.  But 
of  one  thing  all  singers  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure,  and  that  is  that  forcing  will 
not  help  them.  The  more  they  force  the 
less  the  tones  will  carry.  And  at  the 
same  time  this  forcing  will  rob  the  voice 
of  its  natural  beauty. — W.  J.  Henderson, 
in  New  York  Sun. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 
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VOICE  RE-BUILDING. 


BY  D.  A.  CLIPPINGER. 


The  process  of  voice  building  is  some¬ 
thing  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  go 
through  more  than  once.  Nevertheless 
the  number  of  voices  that  have  to  be  re¬ 
built  is  unnecessarily  large. 

To  ruin  a  voice  is  no  crime  under  the 
civil  law,  but  under  the  higher  law  of 
right  and  justice  there  should  be  some 
way  of  stopping  it.  Neither  is  this  vocal 
crime  confined  to  the  territory  west  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  even  more  ram¬ 
pant  east  of  the  Atlantic  and  with  less 
reason.  A  very  large  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students  go  abroad  every  year  to 
study  singing.  Most  of  them  have  good 
natural  voices  and  would  sing  well  if  they 
were  left  alone.  To  ruin  such  vocal  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  only  cruel,  it  is  criminal. 

The  most  distressing  feature  of  this 
situation  is  not  the  money  that  is  wasted, 
but  the  time  that  is  lost.  Every  year  of 
wrong  work  means  another  year  lost  in 
undoing  it,  so  that  while  the  money  con¬ 
sideration  is  oftentimes  a  serious  one,  the 
loss  of  time  at  a  most  important  period 
in  the  student’s  life  is  far  more  serious. 
Add  to  this  the  likelihood  of  permanent 
injury  to  the  voice  and  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
couragement  and  distrust  of  all  vocal 
teachers  which  oftentimes  causes  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  give  up  study  permanently,  and  the 
situation  is  one  which  ought  to  make  all 
vocal  teachers  very  thoughtful. 

What  is  the  cause  and  cure?  The 
cause,  to  put  it  rnildly,  is  the  attempt  to 
solve  a  difficult  problem  without  the  nec¬ 
essary  mental  equipment.  In  voice  train¬ 
ing  much  must  be  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence,  which  makes  ample  preparation  all 
the  more  important. 

The  immediate  cause  of  wrong  teaching 
is  a  lack  of  judgment,  artistic  judgment 
if  you  please,  but  more  easily  understood 
by  the  term  “horse  sense.”  The  chief 
sinners  are  those  who  attempt  to  be  scien¬ 
tific.  A  great  many  go  through  the  scien¬ 
tific  stage  and  some  remain  in  it  perma¬ 
nently. 

Of  all  failures,  “flat”  or  otherwise, 
the  most  perfect  specimen  i§  that  of  try¬ 
ing  to  teach  a  beginning  vocal  student  a 
scientific  method  of  tone  production.  Of 
all  thing’s  it  is  most  likely  to  get  him  into 
trouble  and  least  likely  to  do  him  any 
good.  It  is  chief  among  the  things  to  be 
avoided.  I  apprehend  this  will  bring  a 
“rise”  from  the  scientific  school,  but  so 
be  it. 

Lack  of  judgment  may  usually  be  traced 
to  the  mistake  of  beginning  to  teach  sing¬ 
ing  with  little  musical  education  and  no 
foundation  of  general  education  upon 
which  to  build.  In  such  cases  a  reliable 
judgment  can  hardly  be  expected. 

I  believe  in  a  trained  mind  as  a  basis 
for  a  musical  education.  In  mastering 
the  subject  of  music  one  needs  scholarly 
habits  of  mind  no  less  than  in  the  other 
departments  of  learning.  No  musical  edu¬ 
cation  is  likely  to  be  at  all  comprehensive 
without  the  basis  of  a  good  general  edu¬ 
cation. 

What  of  the  cure?  We  stop  the  effect 
by  removing  the  cause;  we  change  the 
effect  by  changing  the  cause.  In  this  case 
we  remove  the  cause  by  better  preparation, 
both  in  music  and  in  general  knowledge. 
The  rebuilding  of  voices  will  diminish  as 
the  grade  of  teaching  improves.  This  im¬ 
provement  is  going  steadily  on,  but  if  a 
method  of  sensitizing  the  individual  con¬ 
science  could  be  discovered,  it  would  be 
greatly  accelerated. 


Goethe  said :  “Let  not  a  day  pass,  if 
possible,  without  having  heard  some  fine 
music.  Read  a  noble  poem,  or  cee  a  beau¬ 
tiful  picture.” 
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Department  for  Organists 


Conducted  by  Eminent 
Organ  Teachers 

Editor  for  July,  HAMILTON  MacDOUGALL 


THE  PEDAL  ORGAN. 

We  are  without  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  first  introduction  of 
pedals  in  the  organ;  there  is  some 
reason,  however,  for  believing  that 
they  were  in  use  prior  to  1495,  and 
that  they  pulled  down  the  lower  keys 
of  the  manual.  We  know  how  old  the 
use  of  a  sustained,  low-pitched  tone 
for  a  drone  effect  is;  even  now  we 
value  very  highly  precisely  the  same 
effect,  and  we  call  it  “pedal-point.” 
When  the  pedal  organ  began  to  have 
its  own  pipes  it  was  still  restricted  in 
compass,  so  that  for  a  long  time  it 
extended  over  no  more  than  an  octave. 
So  long  as  an  occasional  sustained 
tone  or,  at  the  most,  a  passage  of  two 
or  three  notes  in  a  measure  was  all 
that  was  required  of  this  department 
of  the  organ,  the  pedal  of  an  octave’s 
compass  sufficed. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (J.  S.  Bach  was  born  in  1685) 
the  compositions  of  the  great  Danish 
and  German  organists  began  to  empha¬ 
size  the  pedal  part.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
German  builders  paid  great  attention 
to  the  pedal  organ,  sometimes  appor¬ 
tioning  as  many  as  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  stops  to  the  pedal, 
seldom  less  than  one-fifth.  As  early 
as  1673  the  Germans  used  a  pedal 
board  of  twenty-seven  notes,  C,  C,  C 
to  D.  England  was  much  later  in 
using  the  pedals;  tradition  asserts  that 
Snetzler,  about  1785,  was  the  first 
builder  to  add  the  pedal  clavier  to  the 
English  organ.  In  the  extension  of 
the  compass  of  the  pedals  to  30  notes, 
C,  C,  C  to  F,  England  is  well  to  the 
fore.  According  to  Audsley  (“The 
Art  of  Organ  Building,”  Vol.  1),  “Eng¬ 
land  led  the  way  in  this  important 
matter;  in  Germany,  that  land  of  pedal 
renown,  very  few  instruments  have 
pedal  claviers  of  this  compass;  indeed, 
the  upward  limit  at  D  was  fixed  by 
German  authorities  in  1877  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  A  striking  example  of  this 
is  the  large  organ  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Ulm,  102  speaking  stops  and  two  pedal 
claviers  running  to  D  only.”  Thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  United  States,  only 
the  most  important  organs  had  the 
30-note  pedal;  this  is  now  the  normal 
compass,  although  there  is  a  tendency 
in  Germany,  England,  France  and  the 
United  States  to  make  G  the  highest 
note. 

When,  in  1895,  I  designed  the  organ 
for  Harvard  Church,  Brookline,  Mass., 
I  considered  for  some  time  whether  I 
would  have  a  concave-radiating  pedal 
board  instead  of  the  straight  board  in 
common  use  in  the  United  States.  In 
England  Willis  had  long  been  putting 
in  the  concave-radiating  pedal  board, 
and  the  English  organists  felt  very 
sure  that  it  was  the  only  scientifically 
correct  one.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  had  used  one  in  his  organ  for  a 
while,  and  no  doubt  there  were  spo¬ 
radic  American  instances  here  and 
there;  but  on  the  whole  American 
oruinists  knew  little  and  cared  little 
the  concave-radiating  board. 
Mi  of  our  musicians — the  large  ma¬ 


jority,  in  fact — had  been  educated  in 
Germany  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
England,  which  they  considered  an 
unmusical  country.  We  had  never  been 
visited  by  a  first-class  English  virtuoso. 
About  fifteen  years  ago,  however — 
maybe  no  more  than  ten — at  an  organ¬ 
ists’  dinner  in  New  York  City  Mr.  E. 
H.  Lemare,  the  English  virtuoso  who 
had  toured  the  United  States  with  suc¬ 
cess,  made  a  speech  urging  the  merits 
of  the  English  board  and  the  necessity 
for  its  adoption  in  America.  That 
speech  had  a  great  effect,  and  our 
American  builders  are  now  placing  the 
concave-radiating  board  (American 
Guild  of  Organists  or  the  Willis  type) 
in  a  great  many  organs.  Many  Amer¬ 
ican  organists  on  the  question  of 
“straight”  versus  “concave-radiating” 
pedal  board  have  taken  a  violent  right¬ 
about-face,  very  much  to  my  amuse¬ 
ment.  When  I  was  considering  the 
concave-radiating  board  for  Harvard 
Church,  my  Boston  friends  and  the 
organ  builders  argued’  (with  an  air  of 
“answer  this  if  you  can!”):  “If  you 
make  the  pedals  concave  and  radiating, 
why  don’t  you  make  the  manuals  the 
same  way?”  The  new  board  has  proved 
its  worth. 


PEDAL  PLAYING. 


Pedal  playing  by  itself  is  much  less 
difficult  than  one  would  imagine;  one 
can  soon  learn  to  play  pedal  passages 
of  considerable  difficulty  without  un¬ 
due  mental  or  physical  exertion.  A 
pianist,  for  example,  who  sits  down 
for  the  first  time  on  the  organ  bench 
and  takes  a  look  at  the  pedals  will  be 
able  to  play  passages  involving  alter¬ 
nate  toes  right  away.  But  if  he  be 
asked  to  play  in  good  tempo  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  simple  exercise  for  pedals 
and  left  hand  he  will  make  a  mess  of 
it  even  after  many  trials: 


(1)  Left  Hand. 


Pedals. 


eto. 


passages  like  the  opening  of  Bach’s 
Toccata  in  F  are  frequently  taken  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  16-foot  tone  does 
not  speak  at  all.” 

It  therefore  follows  that,  except  for 
a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  in 
familiarizing  one’s  self  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  feel  and  lie  of  the  board,  pedal 
practice  is  best  worth  while  when 
done  in  connection  with  an  independ¬ 
ent  left-hand  part.  The  only  organ 
instruction  book  that  works  this  out 
with  some  care,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  Stainer’s  Organ  Primer. 

Many  pianists  who  find  themselves 
more  or  less  willingly  playing  the 
organ  in  church  have  a  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  of  being  where  they 
do  not  belong.  There  may  be  no 
organ  teacher  available  and  they  must 
be  their  own  source  of  light  and  lead¬ 
ing.  Such  an  organ  player  need  not 
buy  even  the  excellent  manual  of 
Stainer;  he  will  find  as  good  practice 
in  the  tunes  of  his  church  hymnal. 
There  are  several  ways  of  using  hymn- 
tunes  for  pedal  practice;  I  will  speak 
of  two.  First,  go  over  the  bass  of  the 
tune  carefully  and  decide  as  to  the 
best  legato  pedaling;  when  found,  this 
should  be  carefully  marked,  V  for  toe, 
U  for  heel — above  the  staff  for  right 
foot,  below  for  left  foot.  Play  the 
bass  with  the  feet,  without  looking  at 
them,  until  all  goes  smoothly;  now 
add  the  tenor  part  with  the  left  hand, 
playing  the  bass  as  before  with  the 
pedals.  When  this  goes  correctly  play 
the  bass  with  the  pedals  and  the 
soprano  and  alto  with  the  right  hand, 
leaving  out  the  tenor;  and  after  this 
goes  well  combine  the  four  voices. 
Second,  play  the  alto  and  tenor  of  the 
tune  with  the  left  hand  on  soft  stops 
on  the  Swell  manual;  it  is  seldom  that 
•  the  alto  and  tenor  in  any  good  tune 
will  be  found  more  than  one  octave 
apart.  Next,  practice  the  bass  part 
with  the  pedals,  marking  carefully  the 
best  pedaling  when  found.  Combine 
the  tenor  and  alto  played  with  the  left 
hand  and  the  bass  played  by  the 
pedals.  Now  combine  the  four  voices, 
the  soprano  played  on  the  Great  man¬ 
ual  on  a  prominent  stop.  The  first 
way  gives  a  method  for  tunes  played 
entirely  on  one  manual,  the  second  for 
tunes  that  sound  well  as  solo  and 
accompaniment.  For  this  sort  of  prac¬ 
tice  tune's  with  a  bass  that  admits  of 
playing  largely  with  alternate  toes 
should  first  be  chosen — more  difficult 
ones  taken  up  later.  One  hundred 
tunes  mastered  in  this  way  will  give 
the  player  a  positive  pedal  technic.  It 
is  understood  that  the  tunes  are  to  be 
smoothly  played  (legato)  and  that  re¬ 
peated  notes,  save  in  the  soprano,  may 
be  tied  if  the  rhythm  be  not  obstructed. 
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The  real  difficulty  in  pedal  playing, 
i.  e.,  in  playing  a  piece  with  an  obli¬ 
gato  pedal  part,  is  that  the  feet  have 
to  think  the  bass!  The  left  hand  has 
had  to  think  bass  so  long  in  piano 
music — and  organists  approach  the 
organ  from  the  piano — that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  the  new  coordination  for 
the  organ.  Of  course,  to  play  a  very 
rapid  pedal  passage  alone  involves  a 
good  deal  of  practice  and  a  certain 
amount — not  very  great — of  muscular 
facility;  on  the  other  hand,  very  rapid 
pedal  passages  are,  except  for  the 
lighter  8-foot  or  4-foot  stops,  seldom 
effectively  written  for  the  organ.  Dr. 
Hull  says  ( Organ  Playing,  p.  64):  “The 
slower  vibrations  of  pedal  tone  will 
naturally  exert  a  strong  influence  on 
the  choice  of  tempo.  Many  players 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  acous¬ 
tical  demands  of  the  16-foot  tone,  and 
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Papperitz.  His  sole  instructions  to  me 
were  to  use  alternate  toes  so  far  as 
possible;  even  at  the  tops  of  the  pedal 
board  he  would  have  me  carry  up  the 
left  foot  and  not  allow  the  right  to 
play  more  than  two  notes  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Everything  I  played  was  legato. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  “alternate  toe”  pedaling;  it  secures 
clearness,  definiteness  and  power.  Take 
the  subject  of  Bach’s  Fugue  in  D  major 
played  J  =  112 
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note  how  much  superior  the  pedal- 
by  alternate  toes  is  over  other 
dings. 

he  next  organ  teacher  of  mine  was 
incert  player;  he  did  two  things  for 
he  taught  me  to  sit  off  the  stool 
hat  my  legs  were  not  hampered  in 
ing  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
board,  and  he  taught  me  to  use  my 
s  more  freely.  He  showed  me  that 
foot  could  legitimately  play  more 
\  two  notes  in  succession;  that  in 
ay  the  upper  part  of  the  pedal 
•d  is  right-foot  territory  with  the 
as  helper;  that  the  lower  half  is 
foot  territory  with  the  right  foot 
elper.  This  can  be  carried  to  ex¬ 
its  (as  in  the  “one-legged  organ- 
i,  but  there  is  much  truth  in  it 
rtheless. 

y  next  teacher,  also  a  concert 
er,  gave  me  a  valuable  idea  that 
be  found  developed  in  a  pamphlet 
Arthur  Page.  It  can  be  illustrated 
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us  look  at  the  motions  each  foot 
[is  when  the  system  of  alternate 
,  is  used.  To  play  F  the  left  foot 
fas  from  E  flat  to  the  right  and 
back  two  or  three  inches;  to  get 
it  moves  to  the  right  without  an 
.  ional  backward  or  forward  move- 
to  get  to  A  flat  it  moves  to  the 
.  and,  in  addition,  moves  forward 
lor  three  inches;  to  get  to  B  flat  it 
ly  moves  to  the  right.  The  right 
may  be  analyzed  in  the  same  way, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  toes  of 
foot  describe  a  zigzag;  this  back- 
and  forward  motion  is  a  “lost” 
on — if  we  can  eliminate  it  we  shall 
a  better  pedaling.  Try  the  pas- 
with  another  pedaling. 
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this  pedaling  there  is  no  back- 
or  forward  motion  of  either  foot, 
the  toes  of  each  foot  move  in  a 
*;ht  line.  The  principle  on  which 
pedaling  is  based  is  that  the  notes 
considered  by  twos,  in  pairs,  in- 
'  of  as  isolated  notes.  A  full  dis- 
on  of  this  will  be  found  in  Dr. 

!  s  Organ  Playing. 

:  PEDALS  IN  SERVICE  PLAYING. 
Nave  alluded  several  times  to  the 
»>t  who  is  forced  by  circumstances 
:  flaying  the  church  organ  and  who 
ys  to  make  his  playing  better, 
an  organ  player  will,  if  he  put 
flf  through  the  discipline  sug- 
!  d  in  Pedal  Playing,  be  able  to  use 
|  edals  with  correctness  and  a  cer- 
fluency.  If  he  has  not  done  this 
I  ill  be  inclined  to  leave  out  the 
!  s  wherever  he  can.  On  the  other 
j  the  well-schooled  player  who 
iad  the  classical  repertoire  will 
1  bly  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
I  he  pedals  in  every  bit  of  music 
•  g  from  his  instrument.  We  may 
I  ask,  What  is  the  guiding  prin- 
{'  It  is  this;  The  pedal  is  color. 
I  lation  color;  when  you  wish  to 
I  asize  the  idea  of  foundation,  of 
jl.ty,  use  the  pedal;  when  you  wish 
iphasize  lightness,  delicacy,  leave 
unless  you  have  just  those  quali- 
'  i  your  pedal  stops.  Just  because 
»edal  is  color  you  must  do  without 
;  times  in  order  that  it  may  seem 
i  when  it  comes  back.  If  every- 
1  was  red  there’d  be  no  red.  Do 

Hi 


not  use  the  pedal  all  through  your 
hymns;  leave  it  out  a  phrase  here  and 
there;  leave  it  out  a  whole  stanza  now 
and  again.  In  accompanying  voices 
use  the  pedal  sparingly;  it  is  color.  A 
single  pedal  note  used  at  the  right 
place  in  an  accompaniment  will  have 
a  wonderful  effect,  whereas  used 
throughout,  the  pedal  would  have  been 
a  booming  nuisance. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  ORGANIST. 


BY  HENRY  T.  GILBERTHORPE,  F.R.C.O. 


[It  does  no  organist  harm  to  be  re¬ 
minded  occasionally  of  his  duties  and 
of  the  ideals  that  support  them.] 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show 
the  opportunities  which  are  open  to  all 
organists,  irrespective  of  position  or  of 
musical  experience  or  ability,  of  doing 
good  through  the  force  of  example 
and  character.  We  hear  and  read  a 
lot  about  the  fact  that  we  must  “up¬ 
hold  the  dignity  of  the  organist’s  pro¬ 
fession.”  Well,  that  is  quite  right;  but 
it  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  occa¬ 
sionally  we  attempt  to  uphold  our  dig¬ 
nity  in  a  wrong  way.  Even  the  most 
humble  minded  man  has  his  moments 
of  conceit  and  suffers  from  what  is 
commonly  termed  “swollen  head;”  and 
it  is  at  these  times,  when  we  fondly 
imagine  that  we  are  asserting  our  dig¬ 
nity,  that  in  reality  we  are  doing  just 
the  reverse.  The  moral  is,  then,  that 
the  organist  who  can  always  preserve 
a  calm  demeanor  and  can  outwardly 
show  a  calm  temper,  no  matter  what 
his  inmost  thoughts  may  be,  is  the 
man  who  best  upholds  the  dignity  of 
his  profession.  The  man  who  can  do 
this  is  the  man  who  is  always  reverent 
in  his  church  work,  and  he  who  is 
always  dignified  and  reverent  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  most  of  his  un¬ 
doubtedly  great  opportunities  for  in¬ 
fluencing  for  good  those  amongst 
whom  he  works. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  work  of 
the  organist,  we  can  see  that  we  have 
endless  opportunities  for  exerting  a 
good  influence  by  quiet,  unostentatious 
acts  which  will  probably  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  ordinary  member  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  There  are  few  of  us,  I 
think,  who  have  not  been,  at  one  time 
or  other,  annoyed  by  some  mistake 
made  by  some  member  of  the  choir. 
We  may  have  had  it  in  our  power  and 
in  our  mind  to  “show  up”  the  offender, 
and  may  have  forthwith  done  so  by 
our  playing  in  some  way.  Again,  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  our 
instruments  to  give  trouble  at  unex¬ 
pected  and  awkward  moments.  When 
any  of  these  things  occur  we  should 
try  to  keep  them  in  the  background, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  the  means  of 
disturbing  others.  I  have  known  or¬ 
ganists  with  bad  instruments  deliber¬ 
ately  bring  a  cipher  into  prominence 
so  that  the  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  should  hear  how  badly  the  organ 
needed  rebuilding.  No  doubt  these 
temptations  are  sometimes  very  great; 
but,  if  we  yield  to  them,  the  dignity 
of  the  service  in  which  we  are  taking 
part  is  marred.  I  fear,  however,  that 
we  have  all  offended  in  some  of  these 
directions  at  some  time;  I  confess  that 
I  have  done  so.  Well,  on  those  occa¬ 
sions  we  missed  the  opportunity  for 
doing  good,  because  the  incidents  were 
bound  to  have  been  noticed  by  some¬ 
one  in  the  congregation  and  to  have 
disturbed  his  participation  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  at  that  point  and  perhaps  for  the 
remainder  of  the  service.  Surely  we 
should  do  our  best  to  gloss  over  these 


occurrences.  Such  a  course  is  far  more 
conducive  to  reverence  and  the  inci¬ 
dents  are  far  more  likely  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  worshipers. 

Touching  upon  the  subject  of  ac¬ 
companiments,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
“word  painting”  should  be  avoided;  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  organ  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  congregation 
the  actual  sounds  of  the  “birds  singing 
amongst  the  branches”  or  the  “lions 
roaring  after  their  prey.”  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  let  the  accompaniments 
be  too  “tame”  and  lifeless.  Remember 
that  the  organ  has  to  lead  and  sup¬ 
port  the  congregation  in  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  service  in  which  it  is  the 
people’s  privilege  and  right  to  join. 
The  organist  has,  by  his  playing,  to 
invite  and,  if  possible,  to  force  the 
people  into  taking  their  proper  part  in 
the  service.  Congregational  singing  is 
a  vexed  question,  I  know;  but  church 
organists  should  remember  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  hearty  participation 
in  the  singing  of,  say,  a  well-known 
hymn  has  upon  the  average  church¬ 
goer,  and  they  should  strive  to  carry 
forward  the  “ministry  of  music”  in 
this  way.  .  ' 

The  task  of  finding  appropriate  vol¬ 
untaries  for  all  times  is  often  one  of 
some  difficulty;  though  the  organist 
who  can  extemporize  well  can  always 
retain  and  emphasize  the  spirit  of  the 
service  and  season.  Dr.  C.  W.  Pearce’s 
Organist’s  Directory  gives  a  list  of  suit¬ 
able  voluntaries  for  every  Sunday 
and  special  occasion  throughout  the 
Church's  year;  it  is  a  very  useful  book 
generally.  The  voluntaries  should  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
service  and  every  care  should  be  taken 
over  their  selection  and  preparation. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  music 
shop  in  a  midland  town  a  large  Alex¬ 
andre  harmonium  which  had  been 
brought  in  from  some  village  church 
to  be  repaired.  Attached  to  the  music 
desk  was  a  verse  enclosed  in  a  small 
glazed  frame.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
verse  is  good  poetry  or  not;  but,  if 
we  had  it  attached  to  the  desks  of  our 
organs,  it  would  serve  to  remind  us  of 
our  opportunities  for  influencing  others. 
It  ran  as  follows: 

Within  my  fibres  may  be  found 

Sweet  psalm  and  hymn  of  solemn  sound  ; 

Now  with  your  fingers  thus  proclaim 

Salvation  through  the  Saviour’s  name. 
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STYLE  AND  TECHNIC 

Fifteen  Melodious  Studies  for  the  Seoond 
and  Third  Grades 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
GUSTAV  LAZARUS 

Op.  129  Price,  $1.00 

These  studies  are  particularly  intended  to 
develop  style,  mechanism  and  fluency.  Eaoh 
study  offers  a  distinct  technical  problem, 
the  conscientious  solution  of  which  by  con¬ 
tinued  repetition’  of  each  separate  figure  in 
each  hand  separately  will  result  in  great 
benefit  to  the  player.  This  book  may  be 
taken  up  to  good  advantage  by  advanced 
second-grade  pupils — pupils  who  are  about  Si 
ready  for  third-grade  work,  or  preparing  for 
third-grade  work. 

TEN  MELODIOUS  STUDIES 

For  Advancing  Player* 
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Op.  876  Price,  $1.25 

These  are  named  studies  in  the  style  of 
pieces,  suitable  for  players  who  are  progress¬ 
ing  from  the  intermediate  grades  into  more 
advanced  work.  They  begin  in  Grade  III 
and  touch  Grade  V.  Each  study  exempli¬ 
fies  some  important  technical  detail,  worked 
,dut  in  a  musical  manner.  Plenty  of  work 
is  given  either  hand  throughout.  Ample  op¬ 
portunity  is  given  for  the  study  of  style 
and  phrasing. 


SIX  MELODIOUS  STUDY  PIECES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
CARL  HEINRICH  DORING 
Op.  306  Price,  80  Cent* 

This  is  a  fine  set  of  educational  pieces 
by  the  well-known  German  teacher  and  com¬ 
poser.  They  are  suitable  to  be,  used  by  pupils 
of  the  third  and  early  fourth  grades.  They 
may  be  played  as  pieces  or  they  may  be 
used  as -studies,  in  style  and  mechanism. 
Each  one  is  a  gi-m,  possessing  some  particular 
technical  or  rhythmical  figure  worked  out 
musically  and  in  an  attractive  manner. 


OCTAVE  VELOCITY 

Twenty-four  Exercise*  and  Etude* 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
JAMES  H.  ROGERS 
Prloe,  $  1  -OO 

These  studies  are  not  difficult  nor  are 
they  long;  they  are  short,  interesting  and 
of  medium  difficulty.  They  are  musical  in 
addition  to  their  great  technical  value ; 
studies  that  sound  well  when  correctly 
played.  All  forms  of  octave  work  are  in¬ 
troduced,  each  study  containing  plenty  of 
work  for  either  hand.  The  work  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  pupils  who  are  taking 
up  Volume  4  of  Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic 
or  pupils  working  in  any  other  octave  or 
chord  studies. 


EIGHT  MELODIOUS  AND  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTIC  OCTAVE  STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
A.  SARTORIO 

Op.  911  Prloe,  $1.25 

These  studies  are  absolutely  new  and 
original.  They  are  musical,  full  of  melody 
and  harmonized  in  a  very  interesting  man¬ 
ner.  They  arg  well  contrasted,  covering  the 
subject  of  octave  technic  in  nil  its  aspects. 
They  are  suited  -for  pupils  in  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  grades,  grades  about  3  to  6.  Each  study 
Is  complete  in  itself  and  so  interesting  and 
skillfully  constructed  that  it  may  he  played 
separately  as  a  piece. 


TWELVE  MELODIOUS  STUDIES 
IN  EMBELLISHMENTS 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
A.  SARTORIO 
Op.  902  Price,  $1.25 

A  unique  set  of  intermediate  grade  stud¬ 
ies,  each  study  exemplifying  some  one  of  the 
more  important  embellishments  of  music,  such 
as  the  appogiatura,  the  nceiaoatura,  the  mor¬ 
dent.  the  nraller,  the  trill,  the  turn.  Each 
study  is  written  in  the  style  of  a  piece,  mel- 
odically  and  rhythmically  interesting.  Each 
studv  is  preceded  bv  a  copious  illustration 
of  the  particular  ornament  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  exemplify,  together  with  the  proper 
method  of  execution  written  out  in  full. 

Ma'I  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  "arts  of  the 
country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  Inspection.  Our 
professional  discounts  are  yen'  liberal. 


ODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ise  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
nur  n.rivprt.isprs. 


SOME  MISTAKES. 

[An  anonymous  writer  in  Musical 
Opinion  has  been  pointing  out  some 
errors  in  rather  a  “grouty”  fashion; 
but  very  likely  his  criticisms  are  just.] 

I  have  lately  had  staying  with  me  a 
friend  who  is  an  excellent  musician, 
being  especially  keen  on  organ  and 
church  music.  He  has  been  running 
round  the  churches  and  favoring  me 
with  criticisms.  Some  of  them  I  dis¬ 
regard  as  carping;  but  many  of  his 
strictures  I  am  bound  to  admit  are 
deserved.  He  complained  first  of  the 
habit  that  so  many  of  us  have  of  fill¬ 
ing  up  chords,  seeming  to  be  not  con¬ 
tent  (as  Sir  Walter  Parratt  recently 
pointed  out)  unless  we  have  down  five 
notes  with  each  hand  and  also  double 
pedal. 

Here  is  a  good  (or  bad)  example. 
The  fine  Palestrina  tune  to  “The  Strife 
is  O’er”  is,  as  you  know,  composed 
entirely  of  common  chords;  and  all, 
by  the  way  (with  the  exception  of  the 
first  chord  of  the  Alleluya  at  the  end), 
of  chords  in  root  position.  My  friend 
felt  inclined  to  rush  from  the  church 
when  the  Alleluia  was  played  thus : 


Was  ever  a  dominant  seventh  so  much 
out  of  place? 

There  are  organists  who  cannot  play 
even  a  tonic  and  dominant  Amen  with¬ 
out  dragging  in  the  seventh.  And  do 
not  we  all  suffer  tortures  from  the 
miscreant  who  “improves”  all  plagal 
cadences,  thus: 


In  regard  to  tampering  with  the  com¬ 
poser’s  text,  my  friend  thought  that 
the  climax  was  reached  when  an  or¬ 
ganist  accompanying  0  Rest  in  the  Lord 
introduced  some  florid  flute  passages  of 
his  own !  This  was  at  a  recital  given, 
appropriately  enough,  in  the  chapel  of  a 
lunatic  asylum ! 

Again,  my  critic  fell  foul  of  (a)  the 
organists  who  start  everything  with  a 
bass  note  or  (worse  still)  with  a  treble 
note;  ( b )  those  who  hold  on  a  pedal  note 
at  the  end  of  everything;  (c)  those  who 
during  a  prayer,  make  shots  with  a  soft 
stop  to  find  out  what  note  the  officiant  is 
intoning  on  (why  do  not  organists  keep 
a  tuning  fork  at  the  console  for  emer¬ 
gencies  of  this  sort?)  ;  ( d )  those  who 
keep  the  pedals  going  the  whole  time ; 
and  ( e )  those  who  always  have  swell 
reeds  coupled  to  great  and  never  give 
the  great  a  chance  alone.  Finally,  he 
opined  that  the  organ  is  used  far  too 
much.  Organists  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  relief  gained  by  a  few  unaccompanied 
verses ;  they  go  pounding  away,  pedals 
booming  and  doubles  growling  through 
responses,  amens,  hymns  and  psalms,  even 
the  walk  to  the  lectern  and  the  pulpit 
being  accompanied.  Why  not  some  soft 
chords  during  the  lessons? 


A  HOME-MADE  PIPE  ORGAN 
BUILT  BY  A  LABORER. 

An  English  musician,  Mr.  Ben  Phil¬ 
lips,  tells  in  the  London  Musical  Times 
of  a  unique  pipe  organ  built  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances  by  a  day 
laborer  in  England.  His  description 
follows: 

Deep  in  the  wilds  of  Worcestershire, 
ten  miles  from  “everywhere,”  lies  the 
peaceful  village  of  Dormstone,  ap¬ 
proached  by  winding  lanes  through 
avenues  of  trees,  past  picturesque  farm¬ 
houses  with  curious  old  dovecotes.  In 
journeying  to  one  of  these  farmhouses 
for  a  holiday  I  heard  of  the  home-made 
organ  about  to  be  described. 

I  found  .the  “organ  builder”  in  his 
garden  planting  cabbage  seed.  He  is 
a  typical  country  laborer,  his  short, 
thick-set  figure  being  much  bent  by 
years  of  toil.  After  I  had  explained 
my  mission,  William  Simmons — that  is 
his  name — asked  me  into  his  cottage  to 
see  and  examine  his  wonderful  organ. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  organ  I  was 
about  to  see  was  a  pipe  organ,  so 
imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw  a 
great  collection  of  pipes  reaching;  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  cottage! 

“How  ever  did  you  make  this?”  I 
asked. 

“With  a  shut-knife,  old  razor,  an’  a 
saw,”  was  the  justly  proud  reply. 

“I  suppose  you  were  a  long  time  • 
making  it?”  I  queried. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  old  man;  “above 
twenty  years.  I  had  to  do  it  at  odd 
times  after  my  day’s  work.” 

The  case  of  the  organ  is  7  feet  high 
by  S  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  is  made 
of  oak  and  deal.  It  is  stained  and  var¬ 
nished,  The  “fretwork”  front — I  say 
“fretwork”  because  the  laths  are  full 
of  small  round  holes  (these  holes  were 
marked  out  by  drawing  a  pencil  around 
a  halfpenny) — is  made  in  small  sec¬ 
tions,  and  can  be  removed  when  a 
greater  volume  of  sound  is  required. 

The  organ  has  one  manual,  the  com¬ 
pass  of  which  is  about  four  and  a 
quarter  octaves  (C  to  E),  The  keys 
are  made  of  polished  boxwood.  There 
are  309  square  wood  pipes,  which  pro¬ 
vide  five  different  qualities  of  tone. 
Five  stops  are  placed  at  the  left  side 
of  the  organ.  Commencing  from  the 
lowest  there  is  the  Open  Diapason. 
Next  comes  the  Stopped  Diapason. 
The  first  nine  semitones  of  the  bottom 
octave  run  on  the  same  pipes  as  the 
Open  Diapason,  so  that  forty-four 
pipes  are  given  to  this  stop  instead  of 
fifty-three.  Next  comes  the  Principal. 
These  are  stopped  pipes  throughout. 

After  my  examination  of  the  organ 
the  clever  old  man  turned  to  me  and 
said:  ‘I  knows  yer  plays,  and  I  should 
loike  to  ’ear  yer  get  some  music  out 
of  ’im.”  I  explained  that  the  violin  was 
my  instrument  and  that  the  organ  was 
secondary;  but  the  “organ-builder”  in¬ 
sisted  upon  my  playing  “something.” 
T  sat  upon  the  stool,  and  immediately 
Mrs.  Sim-motis  was  called  to  “blow,” 
the  old  man  remarking:  “This  is  one 
of  the  Sve’  uns.  Yer  ’as  to  say  ‘we’ 
when  yer  talk  o’  playing  this  ’ere  or¬ 
gan.”  I  had  been  improvising  upon 
the  instrument  for  a  few  minutes  when 
the  old  man,  who  was  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  cottage,  shouted: 
“Master  Phillips,  let’s  ’ave  summat 
big.”  I  at  once  commenced  playing  a 
prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach’s,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  Mr.  Simmons 
came  to  the  stool,  placed  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  and  with  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  pride, -said:  “Master 
Phillips,  yo’ve  got  a  lot  o’  music  out 
on  ’im,  but  ther’s  sich  a  lot  left  in 
’im  yet.” 


I  then  turned  my  attention  to 
maker  of  this  wonderful  instrum 
and  from  questions  put  I  found 
William  Simmons  was  sixty-five  y 
old.  He  had  little  or  no  educal 
and  commenced  work  on  a  farm  at 
age  of  seven,  earning  three-halfp< 
a  day.  Four  years  later  he  startei 
a  roadmaker. 

He  persevered  with  music  "on 
own  account,”  and  held  several  p 
as  organist.  He  was  organist  at 
ferent  parish  churches  in  his  neighl 
hood  for  over  sixteen  years.  Du: 
this  time  Mr.  Simmons  only  mil 
three  services,  and  those  through 
ness.  The  church  is  three  miles  f: 
his  cottage,  and  after  walking  to 
from  the  church  twice  a  week 
organist  received  the  handsome  sun 
£6  per  year. 

Mr.  Simmons  has  not  only  succee 
in  playing  and  building  an  organ, 
he  is  the  composer  of  not  a  few  ch; 
and  hymn-tunes. 


TO  CHOIR  MEMBERS. 

Do  not  try  to  be  unduly  conspicu 
but  rather  contribute  your  part  to  a  pi 
ing  whole. 

When  rehearsal  is  over,  do  not  li 
your  music  lying  on  the  seat,  or  mi 
with  some  other  music.  The  leadei 
whoever  takes  charge  of  it  will  appi 
ate  your  handing  the  copies  to  him. 

Be  sure  to  be  out  on  Sunday. 


DOCTOR’S  SHIFT 
Now  Gets  Along  Without  It. 

A  physician  says:  “Until  last  ft 
used  to  eat  meat  for  my  breakfast 
suffered  with  indigestion  until  the  r 
had  passed  from  the  stomach. 

“Last  fall  I  began  the  use  of  Gr 
Nuts  for  breakfast  and  very  soon  fc 
I  could  do  without  meat,  for  my  h 
got  all  the  nourishment  necessary  f 
the  Grape-Nuts,  and  since  then  I  1 
not  had  any  indigestion  and  am  fee 
better  and  have  increased  in  weighi 

“Since  finding  the  benefit  I  der 
from  Grape-Nuts  I  have  prescribed 
food  for  all  my  patients  suffering  f 
indigestion  or  over-feeding  and  alsc 
those  recovering  from  disease  whe 
want  a  food  easy  to  take  and  certai 
digest  and  which  will  not  overtax 
stomach. 

“I  always  find  the  results  I  look 
when  I  prescribe  Grape-Nuts, 
ethical  reasons  please  omit  my  nai 
Name  given  by  mail  by  Postum 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  reason  for  the  wonderful  ami 
of  nutriment,  and  the  easy  digestio 
Grape-Nuts  is  not  hard  to  find. 

In  the  first'  place,  the  starchy  pat 
the  wheat  and  barley  goes  thre 
various  processes  of  cooking,  to 
fectly  change  the  starch  into  dext 
or  grape-sugar,  in  which  state  i 
ready  to  be  easily  absorbed  by 
blood. 

The  parts  in  the  wheat  and  ba 
which  Nature  can  make  use  of  for 
building  brain  and  nerve  centres 
retained  in  this  remarkable  food, 
thus  the  human  body  is  supplied  1 
the  powerful  strength  producers, 
easily  noticed  after  one  has  e; 
Grape-Nuts  each  day  for  a  week  o 
days. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  and  it  is 
plained  in  the  little  book,  “The  F 
to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  1 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  hul 
interest. 
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SUCCESS  AS  A  VIOLINIST. 
[aud  Powell,  the  eminent  Amer- 
'  violinist,  recently  contributed  an 
cle  on  the  elements  of  success  of 
iolinistic  career  to  The  Delineator, 
ch  sets  forth  so  clearly  who  should 
who  should  not  choose  violin 
ing  as  a  profession,  and  the  sacri- 
;  that  must  be  made  to  attain  a 
ing  success,  that  we  are  reprinting 
ere  by  permission.  Few  violinists 
better  fitted  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
than  Miss  Powell,  who  as  a  child, 
r  her  early  American  training,  was 
•n  to  Europe  for  study  with  world- 
■  ous  teachers.  Following  a  suc- 
ful  dShut  at  the  close  of  her  stu- 
days,  Miss  Powell  has  made  her 
e  known  in  every  art  center  of 
ope  and  America,  and  at  the  pres- 
time  stands  at  the  top  of  her  pro- 
on. 


STANDARDS  OF  SUCCESS. 

her  preface  Miss  Powell  suggests 
-*ar  understanding  of  the  standard 
vhich  success  as  a  violinist  is  to 
leasured.  She  says:  “One  violin- 
lay  consider  his  career  a  failure  if 
alls  short  of  the  virtuoso  estate, 
ther  may  be  well  content  if  he 
s  a  comfortable  living  with  his  in¬ 
dent.  With  one  the  standard  may 
rtistic  achievement;  with  another, 
inancial  result. 

re  live  in  America,  and  the  Amer- 
mind  is  essentially  practical.  The 
of  developing  a  talent  for  the 
of  the  race  does  not  appeal  to 
•merican  mind  in  its  present  state 
tistic  advancement.  Neither  has 
nnerican  parent  any  inclination  to 
[  te  his  child  for  an  artistic  pur- 
inless  a  good  living  is  to  be  at- 
1  thereby.  As  Americans,  there¬ 
on  r  standard  must  be  the  eco- 
:  one,  and  the  way  to  win  suc- 
as  a  violinist  ‘confronts  us  as  a 
cal  issue,  how  to  earn  a  good 
with  the  violin.  This  is  making 
'mercial  pursuit  out  of  an  artistic 
h  I  grant  you,  But,  why  not? 
ess  methods  are  necessary  to 
irt  on  its  feet.  And  our  wonder- 
t  intensely  practical  country  will 
develop  the  arts  except  on  a 
.  business-like  basis, 
fortunately,  there  is  no  pursuit 
ch  so  much  ignorance  and  vague- 
•revail,  considering  the  essentials 
probabilities  of  success,  as  in 
The  most  common  mistake  is 
le  life  of  a  professional  musician 
'  ar>d  enjoyable.  Enjoyable  it  is 
ose  who  love  their  art  for  its 
j  ;ake,  but  easy — never.  I  work 
to-day  than  I  did  when  I  was 
ent  in  the  Leipsic  Conservatory, 
regard  to  making  a  good  living 
the  violin,  my  answer  is  an 
tive  with  one  qualification, 
'A  that  one’s  ambitions  are  made 
are  with  one’s  talents,  and  one’s 
'j,  stances.  With  this  reservation 
lain  that  the  good  violinist  can 
make  a  good  income,  and  I 
•Id  that  the  avenues  of  income 
:  ontinually  widening  in  this 
:!,7. 


THE  LONG,  HARD  ROAD. 

“Beware  the  long,  hard  road  that 
lies  between  gifted  youth  and  the 
virtuoso  estate!  I  have  traveled  it.  I 
know  every  obstacle.  For  every  step 
forward  I  have  paid  heavy  toll.  Let 
me  reckon  the  cost  for  you  in  time, 
money,  mental  wear  and  tear  and 
physical  stress,  and  put  the  matter 
squarely  before  you,  pupil  or  parent — • 
to  decide  whether  the  prize  is  worth 
the  struggle. 

“Let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions: 

“Have  you  real  talent?  Have  you 
strength  of  character,  endless  patience, 
courage,  stamina?  Have  you  good 
nerves  and  a  strong  physique?  Have 
you  a  parent  or  some  other  rela-tive 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  else  in 
life  to  look  after  you  during  your 
period  of  preparation?  Have  you 
money  to  keep  you  going  until  you  are 
done  with  teachers,  and  then  more 
money  to  launch  your  career? 


A  LOTTERY  TICKET. 

“You  will  have  need  of  all  these 
along  the  road  to  fame,  and  when  you 
come  to  the  end  of  the  journey  the 
reward  is  by  no  means  in  sight.  You 
are  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has 
toiled  and  slaved,  stripped  himself,  his 
family,  his  friends — for  what?  A  ticket 
in  a  lottery.  After  you  have  spent 
your  youth  in  the  sweatshop  of  art, 
you  are  quite  likely  to  be  snubbed  by 
the  public.  Your  technic  may  be  flaw¬ 
less,  your  artistic  development  won¬ 
derful,  but  if  you  lack  that  indefinable 
personal  quality — magnetism — the  great 
public,  which  is  moved  most  by  human 
qualities,  will  give  you  the  cold  shoul¬ 
der.  And  magnetism  is  something 
money  cannot  buy  nor  any  teacher 
impart. 

“The  foundation  of  virtuosity  is 
technic,  and  the  technic  of  the  instru¬ 
mentalist,  like  that  of  the  juggler,  the 
acrobat  or  the  dancer,  is  the  result 
of  a  process  of  muscular  coordination 
that  must  begin  almost  in  infancy. 
There  is  little  hope  in  the  virtuoso 
field  for  the  child  who  is  not  ready 
for  advanced  instruction  before  he 
enters  his  teens.  And  not  all  prodigies 
realize  their  early  promise.  Success  is 
as  much  a  question  of  character  as  of 
talent.  Precocity  is  a  foe  to  self-con¬ 
trol  and  leads  many  to  abandon  the 
rigorous  self-denial  that  is  inseparable 
from  the  virtuoso  career. 


to  be  considered.  After  the  years  of 
preliminary  training,  at  least  four  years 
of  advanced  study  are  necessary.  Usu¬ 
ally  this  involves  leaving  home,  and 
only  with  the  strictest  economy  can 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  the  living  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  student  and  his  com¬ 
panion  be  kept  down  to  $1,500  a  year. 
That  is  the  minimum,  mind  you.  When 
this  interval  is  over  the  expensive  busi¬ 
ness  of  launching  the  career  begins. 
It  is  on  this  point  that  the  most  woeful 
ignorance  prevails. 

"Granting  that  the  money  is  avail¬ 
able,  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
young  artist  and  the  public  is  one  that 
requires  careful  handling.  Many  who 
have  an  adequate  technical  and  artistic 
equipment  fail  through  a  mistaken  con¬ 
ception  of  the  concert  artist’s  function. 
The  general  public  goes  to  concerts  in 
search  of  entertainment  and  not  edu¬ 
cation. 

“In  the  beginning  the  young  artist 
should  strive  to  make  a  good  impres¬ 
sion,  and  leave  his  hearers  with  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections,  I  regret  to  say,  with 
all  admiration  for  their  high  ideals  and 
splendid  courage,  that  most  of  our 
budding  virtuosi  start  off  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  tack.  The  progress  they  elect  to 
play  for  their  debuts  would  tax  the 
ripened  powers  of  the  most  seasoned 
veterans,  and  would  tire  out  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  most  hardened  concert- 
goers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
virtuoso  must  remember  that  bidding 
for  cheap  applause  is  a  pitfall  wherein 
may  easily  lie  buried  all  his  youthful 
ideals,  and  all  chances  of  ever  becom¬ 
ing  a  real  artist. 

“Even  where  success  attends  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  virtuoso  career,  a  liv¬ 
ing  income  is  hardly  possible  for  two 
or  three  years.  Meanwhile  expenses 
keep  up.  In  fact,  they  never  end.  Mrs. 
Theodore  Thomas  was  the  first  to  tell 
me  that  a  great  musician  needed  a  wife 
or  a  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
valet,  a  secretary  and  a  manager  for 
safe  pilotage  through  the  mazes  of  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  Even  where  the  success 
is  lasting,  the  hard  work  must  go  on 
relentlessly.  From  the  sweat-shop  of 
preparation  the  virtuoso  passes  on  to 
complete  slavery  in  the  house  of  art. 
Where  one  is  wholly  and  sincerely  in 
love  with  his  art  there  is  compensa¬ 
tion.  But  the  artist  must  find  his  re¬ 
ward  elsewhere  than  in  cold  cash.” 

The  striking  picture  which  Miss 
Powell  has  above  drawn  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  student  to  obtain  a  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  world's  notable  solo 
violinists,  of  course,  applies  to  a  much 
lesser  extent  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  career  of  a  violin 
teacher  or  orchestra  player.  For  them 
a  period  of  European  study  is  not  so 
necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  such 
students  as  live  in  our  larger  American 
cities  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  home 
at  all. 
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'■pHE  EMERSON 

is  the  criterion  piano. 
No  other  piano  at  its  price 
approaches  it  in  quality  of 
material,  in  principles  of 
construction  and  in  refine¬ 
ment  of  casings  and  inwork- 
manship. 

This  is  readily  noticed 
in  the  elastic  touch,  in  the 
quick  responsiveness  to 
individual  requirements 
and  in  the  tone  that  proves 
the  quality  and  correctness 
of  the  EMERSON  scale. 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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SONGS 

Bohannan,  Jean.  The  Plaidie, 

For  medium  or  high  voice. 

Garnett,  Louise  Ayres.  The  Dusty  Miller,  .50 

For  low  or  medium  voice. 

Hazzard,  Kathrine  S.  Lovely  June . 50 

For  medium  or  low  voice. 

Oberndorfer,  Alfred  A.  Eldorado . 50 

For  medium  or  low  voice. 

- Fruhling  (Spring) . 30 

German  and  English  text.  ^Translated  from 


the  German  of  Heinrich  Heine  by  Shirley 
M.  K.  Gandell.  A  bright,  simple  order  of 
song,  of  the  German  Folk  song  style.  For 
low  voice. 

- Gkstorbkn  (Lost)....  .  . . 

German  and  English  text.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Fritz  Erdner  by  Charles 
F.berhardt.  A  song  of  much  pathos.  For 
low  or  medium  voice. 

My  Love’s  Awa’ 


.50 


FAMILY  SACRIFICES  FOR  ART. 

“Whether  the  student  is  boy  or  girl, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  some  one 
watch  over  him  constantly  during  the 
years  of  study.  I  was  twelve  when  my 
mother  took  me  abroad  to  the  Leipsic 
Conservatory.  My  father  was  left 
homeless,  wifeless,  childless,  to  work, 
work,  work  to  send  monthly  checks 
across  the  sea  to  meet  our  expenses. 
After  four  years  we  returned,  but 
mother  had  to  remain  with  me  during 
my  early  touring  days.  My  career 
meant  fifteen  homeless  years  for  all 
of  us. 

“That  is  only  one  side  of  the  family 
sacrifice;  the  financial  phase  remains 


ORCHESTRAL  SALARIES. 

In  regard  to  the  incomes  of  orches¬ 
tral  players,  Miss  Powell  says:  “We 
may  safely  place  the  average  income 
of  a  good  orchestral  player  in  the 
United  States  at  $2,000  a  year.  It  is 
not  a  large  amount  according  to  some 
standards,  but  it  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  average  professional  in¬ 
come.  And  the  good  orchestra  player 
is  an  artist.  In  the  estimation  of 
thinking  musicians  he  ranks  far  higher 
than  the  mediocre  virtuoso,  while  he 
performs  a  far  greater  service  for  his 
art.” 

Miss  Powell  expresses  surprise  that 
more  American  music  students  do  not 
take  up  the  study  of  wind  instruments. 
Oboe  players’  services  are  always  at  a 


For  low  or  medium  voice. 

Price.  Natalie  Whitted.  Four  Songs  or 

Cantillations .  net 

Patchwork  Quilt,  Mammy’s  Lullaby,  Mam¬ 
my’s  Little  Soldier  Gal,  Sassy  Faced  Sophia. 

Root.  Frederic  W.  Shepherd  Show  Me 

How  to  Go  . . . 

Poem  by  Rev.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  A  new 
edition  of  this  song  in  the  low  key. 

Scheve,  Edw.  B.  All  Souls  Day . 

German  and  English  text,  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Hermann  V.  Gilm  by  Peter 
Henry  Thompson.  Violin  obligato  ad  lib. 
For  medium  or  high  voice. 

Ware,  Cora  Willis.  My  God  I  Thank  Thee. 
For  low  or  medium  voice. 


.50 


.75 


.50 


.50 


.50 


PIANO  SOLOS 
Becker,  Rene  L.  Bai,  Masque.  Petits  mor- 
ceaux. 

1.  Marclm  des  Pierrots.  Grade  2 . 

2.  Les  Tambourins  (Danse  Graxicnse), 

Grade  2-3 . 

5.  Petite  Colomblne.  Grade  3 . 

Fallberg,  Carl,  Album  Leap.  Grade  5  .... 
—  Etude.  Op.  11,  No.  2,  in  A  major. 

Grade  5 . . 

Graded  Studies,  complied  by  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  BookB  2,  3  and  4  ..  each, 

Harvey,  Elizabeth  Gsrnsey.  Boat  Sono, 

Grade  4 .  . . 

——  Song.  Grade  3^ . . . . 

- Through  the  Fields.  Grade  4 . 

- The  Waves.  Grade  4  . .  . . 

Wellesley,  Arthur.  Normandy.  (Dance 

Caprice)  Grade  3 . 

Oberndorfer,  Alfred  A.  Idylle.  Op.  5, 

No.  j.  Grade  4  . . 

- Arabesque.  Op.  5,  No.  2.  Grade  5. . . 


.30 


.40 

.50 

.75 


.85 

1.00 


.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 


.60 


.60 

.50 
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THE  ETUDE 


The  Old  Renowned  Violin  House 
AUG.  GEMUNDER  &  SONS 

Makers  of  the  most  famous  Violins 

The  “Gemiinder  Art”  Violins 

Endorsed  and  played  by  the  world’s  most 
famous  artists. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  2-E  ;  also  No.  3-E  of  Old 
Fiddles  and  a  sample  copy  of  The  Violin  World 
and  String  List,  all  free. 

42  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


premium.  Trumpet  players,  trombon¬ 
ists,  horn  players  and  clarinetists  are 
always  in  far  greater  demand  than 
players  of  stringed  instruments.  Good 
performers  on  these  instruments  draw 
salaries  of  from  $35  to  $75  a  week,  and 
can  always  find  employment  through¬ 
out  the  year. 


\7I  /"^¥  1  M  C  Send  for  our  String  Price 

V  lv/Llll  J  List.  A  handsome  leather 

,„d  Superlative  'sToo“eCto"S 

STRINGS  solicited. 

B.  PFEIFFER  &  CO.  220  East  86th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  over  half  a  century 
the  Root  Violins  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  de¬ 
notes  perfection  in  violin 
construction. 

Prices  $5.00 
lo  $150.00 

,  Purchasers  may  ex¬ 
change  any  instrument 
at  any  time  for  a  higher  grade  and  have  full  value  allowed. 

Send  for  handsome  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors — violins, 
guitars,  mandolins  and  supplies  of  all  kinds*  Rasy  music 
for  beginners  a  specialty. 

E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 


8  Patton  Bldg., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JUVENILE  SONG  BOOK 

Price,  75  Cents 

Our  endeavor  in  making  up  this  volume 
has  heen  to  produce  an  all-round  work  use¬ 
ful  'for  all  purposes  to  which  children’s 
songs  may  be  put,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  we  have  covered  a  wide  range  in 
selection,  using  the  very  best  songs  we  have 
for  children,  none  of  these  songs  ever  hav¬ 
ing  appeared  in  any  other  collection.  A 
number  of  the  songs  were  specially  com¬ 
posed  or  arranged  for  this  work.  All  the 
action  songs  have  complete  directions  for 
performance.  There  are  songs  for  boys,  for 
girls,  for  young  children,  for  larger  chil¬ 
dren.  The  text  throughout  is  bright  and 
interesting,  the  music  melodious  and  spark¬ 
ling.  The  piano  accompaniments  are  all 
easy  and  effective. 

CHURCH  AND  HOME 
COLLECTION  OF  SACRED  SONGS 

In  Two  Volumes 

For  High  Voice  For  Low  Voice 

Price  75  cts.  each 

These  volumes  should  appeal  to  all  singers, 
especially  to  those  who  sing  in  church.  Each  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  splendid  selection  of  sacred  songs 
of  the  best  class,  for  high  or  low  voice  respectively. 
Original  in  melody,  expressive  and  suited  to  every 
occasion  for  which  a  sacred  song  may  be  required. 
While  a  few  of  the  songs  appear  in  both  volumes, 
the  majority  of  the  numbers  have  been  selected  on 
account  of  their  special  adaptability  for  either  high 
or  low  voices,  and  these  are  not  duplicated.  Every 
number  in  these  two  volumes  is  well  worth  singing 
and  cannot  fail  to  prove  acceptable  both  to  singers 
and  congregations. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Best 
Hot  Weather 
Silk 

USED  BY  LEADING  ARTISTS 
15c  Each  $1.50  per  Dozen 

Catalog  of  fine  violins  sent  free 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  •  Boston,  Maas. 


CORDE  DE  LUXE 

VIOUN  1 


I  No  tfRchpr^student, lover  or  dealer  of  inuslo  enn  be  wll  houtourl 


PRACTICAL  HISTORY  OF. 
—  THE  VIOLIN  — 


It  contains  a  complete  historical  review  and  778  genuine 
violin  labels  and  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  In  the  world. 
Price,  only  #1.50.  value  from  J8  to  $10.  The  H.  Bauer  Music 
Co.,  13.7  E.  34th  St.,  New  dork. 


WEAK  EYES?  INFLAMED? 
RT?  FULL  OF  STICKS?-,. 


USE 


m  WAI  r.K 


JOHN  L.  THOMPSOS,  SONS  A  CO. 

161-9  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y« 


OPERATIC  TRANSCRIPTIONS. 

In  the  literature  of  the  violin,  trans¬ 
criptions  and  other  arrangements  from 
the  opera  form  a  very  large  space. 
Most  of  the  great  violinists  have  left 
important  works  of  this  class.  Paganini 
wrote  a  fantasia  on  Di  Tanti  Palpiti  by 
Rossini,  which  is  still  heard  in  concert. 
This  fantasia  is  being  featured  in  his 
programs  by  Kubelik,  the  great  Bohe¬ 
mian  violinist,  during  his  present  Amer¬ 
ican  tour.  Some  of  the  world’s  leading 
musical  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  these  Paganini  operatic  fantasias 
as  a  sad  lot  of  musical  rubbish  from  a 
strict  standpoint  of  art,  since  they  consist 
mainly  of  one  or  two  themes,  which  are 
made  the  basis  of  a  series  of  acrobatic 
variations,  exploiting  such  difficulties  as 
left-hand  pizzicato,  double  harmonics, 
runs  and  scales  in  flageolet  tones,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  difficult  passages  in  up  and 
down  staccato  bowing,  thrown  staccato, 
etc.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  these 
compositions  “go  great”  with  the  public, 
and  as  “art  follows  bread,”  there  will 
always  be  violinists  to  play  them. 

Another  famous  Paganini  operatic 
number  is  the  fantasia  from  Moise,  by 
Rossini,  with  its  wonderful  work  for  the 
G  string.  Paganini  also  wrote  variations 
on  the  theme  Non  pin  Mesta. 

The  great  violinist  Wieniawski  contrib¬ 
uted  one  of  the  most  notable  works  to 
the  repertoire  of  the  virtuoso  violinist  in 
his  fantasia  on  airs  from  Gounod’s 
Faust.  Most  violinists  consider  this  the 
finest  arrangement  of  Faust  for  the  solo 
violin  ever  made.  It  is  a  work  contain¬ 
ing  great  difficulties  and  many  beauties 
and  is  often  played  in  concert  by  the 
world’s  greatest  violinists. 

Sarasate,  the  eminent  Spanish  violin¬ 
ist,  has  left  several  beautiful  works  for 
the  violin  on  operatic  themes.  His  Faust 
fantasia  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  im¬ 
mensely  popular.  Only  second  to  this  in 
popularity,  and  equal  in  point  of  merit, 
is  his  fantasia  from  Carmen.  These 
works  are  both  difficult  and  only  intended 
for  artists.  Other  works  by  Sarasate  for 
the  violin  are  fantasias  and  arrangements 
from  Mireille,  by  Gounod;  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  by  Gounod;  Zampa,  by  Herold; 
Romance  and  Gavotte  from  Mignon,  by 
Thomas,  and  Der  Freischuetz,  by  Weber. 

Wilhelmj,  the  great  German  violinist, 
is  the  author  of  several. transcriptions  for 
violin  and  piano  from  Wagner’s  operas, 
the  best  of  which  are  the  Prize  Song 
from  Die  M eistersinger  and  the  para¬ 
phrases  from  Parsifal  and  Siegfried, 
These  pieces  are  admirable  works,  and 
while  they  are  played  frequently  by  good 
artists,  they  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
advanced  pupils  of  talent.  The  Prize 
Song  is  about  the  fifth  grade  in  difficulty 
and  is  the  most  popular  of  the  series. 

Ernst,  another  famous  violinist,  is 
known  to  all  violin  lovers  as  the  author 
of  the  Otello  fantasia,  from  Rossini’s 
opera  of  that  name.  The  composer  used 
the  March  and  Romance  from  the  opera 
as  a  basis  for  his  work,  which  is  in  bril¬ 
liant  style,  and  forms  an  admirable  con¬ 
cert  number.  It  is  played  by  the  best  art¬ 
ists.  Ernst  also  wrote  fantasias  on  airs 
from  II  Pirata,  and  Le  Prophete,  neither 
of  which  is  so  well  known  nor  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  Otello  fantasia.  Leonard,  the 
well  known  violinist,  made  excellent  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  violin  from  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  Don  Juan  and  II  Trova- 
tore,  which  are  about  the  fifth  grade  in 
difficulty.  Hubay,  another  great  violin- 
,  ist,  is  known  by  his  fantasia  from  Car- 
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men,  an  extremely  beautiful  and  difficult 
work.  Hollander,  another  violinist  of 
note,  has  made  good  arrangements  from 
Don  Juan  and  Freischuetz  which  are  not 
difficult.  Bazzini,  the  eminent  Italian 
violinist,  has  made  effective  fantasias 
from  II  Pirata,  La  Sonambula,  La  Travi- 
ata  and  other  operas  which  are  difficult 
and  effective. 

Alard,  who  in  his  day  was  one  of  the 
best  known  French  violinists,  wrote  a 
large  number  of  fantasias  from  well 
known  operas,  chiefly  those  of  the  French 
and  Italian  schools.  These  works  are 
cast  pretty  much  in  the  same  mould,  and 
while  rarely  played  in  public  by  the  best 
artists  at  the  present  day,  have  had  a 
great  vogue  among  amateurs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  violin  students.  They  grade 
about  fifth  and  sixth,  and  contain  many 
effective  passages  in  harmonics,  double 
stopping,  left  hand  pizzicato,  etc.  Those 
from  II  Trovatore,  Faust  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet  are  among  the  most  effective, 
and  are  heard  most  frequently  in  public. 
Alard  also  wrote  a  series  of  eight  fan¬ 
tasias,  Op.  39,  from  various  operas,  most¬ 
ly  in  the  first  position,  and  quite  easy  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Besides  the  above,  which  are  among 
the  best  known  operatic  compositions  for 
advanced  violinists  and  artists,  there  are 
thousands  of  arrangements  from  all  the 
well  known  operas,  in  every  conceivable 
form  and  of  every  grade  of  difficulty. 
For  the  student  and  amateur  there  is  an 
astonishing  wealth  of  material  of  an  op¬ 
eratic  character.  Among  the  well  known 
arrangements  are  the  third  and  fourth 
grade  fantasias  by  Singelee  which  cover 
all  the  best  known  operas,  including  those 
as  late  as  Parsifal  and  Pagliacci.  These 
works  are  largely  on  the  same  plan  of 
musical  architecture,  consisting  of  an  in¬ 
troduction,  several  airs  from  the  opera, 
one  of  which  has  a  variation,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  coda.  There  are  short  tuttis  for 
the  piano.  These  pieces  are  intended  for 
students  and  amateurs  of  moderate  at¬ 
tainments  and  their  pleasing  character 
has  made  them  useful  and  popular.  They 
can  be  obtained  in  many  different  foreign 
and  American  editions. 

Dancla’s  Six  Airs  varies,  first  series, 
Op.  89,  and  second  series,  Op.  118,  mostly 
on  airs  from  the  Italian  opera,  and  about 
grade  three  to  four,  have  achieved  an 
enormous  popularity.  Few,  indeed,  are 
the  young  violinists  who  have  not  cut 
their  teeth  on  the  effective  miniature 
solos  of  the  first  series.  Dancla  has  also 
written  many  other  effective  solos  from 
various  operas  for  the  violin  student. 
There  is  literally  no  end  to  the  operatic 
arrangements  for  the  violin  by  composers 
such  as  Wichtl,  Weiss,  Fr.  Hermann,  Th. 
Hermann  and  a  legion  of  others.  The 
Harvest  of  Flowers,  by  Weiss,  contains 
many  operatic  melodies  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion. 

Let  an  opera  appear  in  which  there  is 
a  melody  of  striking  character,  and  it  is 
at  once  arranged  for  the  violin  and  other 
string  instruments,  and  is  soon  heard 
the  world  over.  Witness  the  immense 
popularity  of  the  Miserere  from  II 
Trovatore,  the  Intermezzo  from  Caval- 
leria  Rusticano,  the  Meditation  from 
Thais,  and  the  Berceuse  from  Jocelyn, 
as  they  have  been  arranged  as  solos  for 
the  violin,  and  also  in  various  forms  of 
ensemble. 


To  be  an  artist,  to  be  a  composer  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  means  “to  live 
within  and  to  strive  upward.”  And  it  is 
just  this  which  at  the  present  day  is  so 
difficult  for  the  artist  to  do,  just  what  is 
made  hard  for  him  through  the  mode  of 
living  and  through  the  necessity  that  it 
forces  upon  him  of  complying  with  the 
social  obligations  of  existence.  This  it  is 
which  more  than  anything  else  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  American 
native  art. — Frederick  A.  Stock. 


DRAWING  TONE. 

To  learn  to  “draw  tone”  in  great  v 
ume  while  the  bow  is  moving  slowly 
very  difficult,  but  it  must  be  master 
before  good  cantabile  playing  can 
done. 

The  vocalist  has  the  same  problem 
the  violinist — to  contend  with  in  im¬ 
aging  his  breath.  Watch  the  distre 
ing  gyrations  of  the  inexperienc 
singer  who  does  not  understand  phr 
ing,  the  proper  places  to  breat 
breath  control,  etc.  In  the  same  v 
the  violinist’s  bow  gets  “out  of  brea 
when  he  does  not  understand  bow  ds 
sion  or  when  his  right  arm  and  wi 
have  not  been  sufficiently  trained 
produce  a  full  tone  of  good  quality 
any  bow  division. 

After  the  student  has  acquired  faci 
in  playing  in  every  division  of  the  be 
and  has  learned  to  draw  a  full  tone  w 
slow  bowing  when  required,  he  has 
materials  at  hand  to  do  artistic  wc 
Attending  good  concerts,  listening 
eminent  violinists,  studying  under  gc 
teachers,  and  the  raising  of  the  studei 
general  musical  status  will  do  wond 
in  enabling  him  to  overcome  the  she 
comings  mentioned  above.  By  the  Sti 
of  phrasing,  by  playing  music  of 
best  character,  which  has  been  edi 
by  violinists  high  in  the  profession, ; 
by  a  large  experience  in  the  musical 
one  gradually  gains  the  knowledge  t 
will  enable  him  to  play  any  given  f 
sage  so  as  to  bring  out  the  compos 
idea.  As  Joachim  said:  ‘The  violin  : 
dent  should  earnestly  strive  to  acqi 
a  technique  which  will  enable  him 
present  the  musical  idea,  freed  from 
slackness  of  one-sided  fiddler  habits 


OUTDOOR  LIFE 

Will  Not  Offset  the  Ill  Effects 
Coffee  and  Tea  When  One 
Cannot  Digest  Them. 


A  farmer  says: 

“For  ten  years  or  more  I  sufft 
from  dyspepsia  and  stomach  trou 
caused  by  the  use  of  coffee  (tea  c 
tains  caffeine,  the  same  drug  founc 
coffee),  until  I  got  so  bad  I  had 
give  up  coffee  entirely  and  almost  i 
up  eating.  There  were  times  whe 
could  eat  only  boiled  milk  and  bri 
and  when  I  went  to  the  field  to  w 
I  had  to  take  some  bread  and  bu 
along  to  give  me  strength. 

“I  doctored  steady  and  took  aln 
everything  I  could  get  for  my  storr. 
in  the  way  of  medicine,  but  if  I  got 
better  it  only  lasted  a  little  while 
was  almost  a  walking  skeleton. 

“One  day  I  read  an  ad.  for  Pos 
and  told  my  wife  I  would  try  it, 
as  to  the  following  facts  I  will  n 
affidavit  before  any  judge: 

“I  quit  coffee  entirely  and  i 
Postum  in  its  place.  I  have  rega 
my  health  entirely  and  can  eat  : 
thing  that  is  cooked  to  eat.  I  1 
increased  in  weight  until  now  I  w 
more  than  I  ever  did.  I  have  not  t* 
any  medicine  for  my  stomach  sin 
began  using  Postum. 

“My  family  would  stick  to  coffe 
first,  but  they  saw  the  effects  it 
on  me  and  when  they  were  feeling 
they  began  to  use  Postum,  one  • 
time,  until  now  we  all  use  P°SJ-' 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  B. 
Creek,  Mich. 

Ten  days’  trial  of  Postum  in  f 
of  coffee  proves  the  truth,  an  easy 
pleasant  way. 

Read  the  little  book,  “The  R°a<: 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs.  “There’s  a  reas; 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
one  appears  from  time  to  time, 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  u 
interest. 
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Some  Important  Questions 

Answered 

A  Page  of  Vital  Interest  to  all  Violinists 


G.  D. — Some  of  the  patent  pegs  on  the 
ket — not  the  ones  with  heavy  metal  cogs, 
;h  should  never  be  used — seem  to  work 
well,  and  are  used  by  some  violinists, 
great  trouble  with  all  these  patent  pegs 
hat  they  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
he  critical  moment,  and  make  it  impos- 

■  to  tune  the  violin.  All  the  best  vio- 
ts  use  the  ordinary  ebony*  or  boxwood 
,  which,  however,  are  adjusted  by  ex¬ 
workmen,  so  that  the  peg  fits  the  hole 
perfect  exactness.  With  the  use  of  a 

e  soap  and  chalk  occasionally,  these 
will  give  perfect  service,  and  patent 
are  not  necessary.  The  patent  pegs, 
h  turn  very  easily  and  do  not  slip,  are 
useful  in  the  case  of  children,  whose 
rs  are  too  small  to  manipulate  ordinary 

0.  K. — The  best  artists  do  not  use  the 
Beriot  concertos  for  public  performance 
he  present  day,  although  they  are  very 
lar  with  students,  amateurs,  and  with 
professionals,  who  are  unable  to  master 
greater  concertos.  As  you  say,  De  Be- 
i  Scene  de  Ballet  has  achieved  immense 
deserved  popularity  with  violinists  and 
audiences,  but  artists  like  Kreisl  r  or 
n  do  not  include  it  in  their  repertoire. 

,  pieces  are  left  for  students  and  lesser 
•ssionals. 

is.  E.  C.  S. — The  fact  that  your  violin 
tins  a  Stradivarius  label,  also,  that  you 
,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  that  it 
er  fifty  years  old,  and  that  you  have  an 
for  it. of  $2,000,  are  no'  indications  what- 
that  it  is  a  genuine  instrument.  There 
nany  imitation  Strads  which  are  seventy- 
tnd  one  hundred  years  old  and  even  older, 
ition  labels  can  be  bought  by  anybody 
stuck  into  any  violin.  Your  only  course 
submit  the  violin  to  an  expert  for  an 
on. 

S.  R. — Every  large  European  city  con- 
a  number  of  eminent  violin  teachers, 
ig  the  greatest  are  Otokar  Sevcik.  Vi- 
;  Leopold  Auer,  St.  Petersburg ;  Cesar 
ison,  Brussels;  Carl  Eleisch,  Berlin. 

)  Papini,  whom  you  mention,  may  not 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  violin 
ers,  but  his  reputation,  notwithstanding, 
eellent.  He  teaches  in  London,  and  is 
omposer  of  many  good  violin  composi- 
He  is  an  Italian. 

G-  (1.) — In  position  work  on  the  violin 
ind  most  frequently,  although  not  always, 
ices  by  positions  of  even  or  odd  numbers, 
commencing  a  scale  on  the  E  string, 
rder  of  positions  would  be  1,  3,  5,  7, 
commencing  in  the  second  position  it 
be  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.  (2.)  There  are 
exercises  and  etudes  designed  to  be 
f  in  one  of  the  higher  positions  without 
inge  of  position  throughout,  but  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  solo  piece  in  which  only 
gle  higher  position  is  used.  Most  solo 
concerted  pieces  for  the  violin  require 
“jjt  changes  of  position,  either  to  sim- 
the  execution  or  to  help  the  expression. 

;  music  is  carefully  marked,  the  hand 
es  position  where  a  fingering  belonging 
new  position  is  met  with,  and  remains 
it  position  until  a  new  fingermark  indi- 
a  fresh  change. 

ere  the  fingering  is  not  marked  the 
es  of  position  are  left  to  the  judgment 
violinist.  Great  experience,  skill  and 
are  involved  in  fingering  a  violin  com- 
m  and  indicating  the  various  changes  of 

)h. 

you  have  not  studied  the 
zer '  Etudes  you  should  master  them  thor- 
i  by  all  means.  Follow  these  by  the 
'es  of  FioVillo  and  Rode.  You  would  get 
technical  good  by  daily  practice  of 
s  ‘.‘Scale  Studies”  and  of  Parts  2 
of  Sevcik's  “School  of  Violin  Technics.” 

’■  The  imitation  of  an  organ  you  write 
lone  by  taking  the  screw  entirely  o'ut  of 
w  and  then  passing  the  body  of  the  violin 
-n  tne  stick  of  the  bow  and  the  hair, 
i  rog  and  stick  are  held  together  by  the 
land  while  bowing.  The  curved  position 
ur  assumes  on  the  strings  when  used  in 
/ay.  makes  it  possible  to  play  all  four 
i  i  simultaneously,  thus  giving  an  organ 
,  *  ,  ^ngs  as  this  come  under  the 
:  or  tricks,  and  no  true  violinist  would 
o  use  them  either  in  public  or  private, 
i  it  your  livelihood  depends  on  perform- 
1  iS.?;*  2^  A01'  tricks  of  this  description, 
i  ignt  find  much  that  would  assist  vou  in 
I  tvork  called  The  Wizard  Violinist. 

;  contains  descriptions  of  a  large  number 
.  eWlolln  effects  of  the  “trick"  descrip- 
bfni  e  caPahi*ities  of  the  violin  are  so 
i  its  variety  of  tone  effects  so 

■  lia,  ,t  a  vast  number  of  sounds 
stated,  such  as  the  bag-pipe,  hurdy- 

;  oird  calls  of  all  descriptions,  organ 
1  „,!’£Ygrunting  of  pigs,  guitar,  and  an 
'l  +™eA,of,  others.  If  you  are  not 
,/°A°  this  kind  of  thing  for  a  living, 
Hma+|t  slone,  as  it  lowers  vou  in 

,  piu™  of  every  musician  and  also  of 
;  exigent  musical  people. 


T.  H.  Y. — The  Chinese  violin  has  but  one 
string  and  there  is  no  fingerboard.  It  looks 
a  good  deal  like  a  croquet  mallet,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  covered  with  snake-skin.  It  is  played 
with  a  bow,  and  the  Chinese  fiddler  runs  his 
finger  up  and  down  the  string,  producing  a 
series  of  shrieks,  suggestive  of  a  cat  in  mortal 
agony,  and  without  rhyme  or  reason  to  Occi¬ 
dental  ears.  The  Chinese  violin  is  always  in 
evidence  in  the  orchestras  at  Chinese  theatres. 
You  can  buy  one  in  Mott  Street,  New  York] 
fo'r  a  couple  of  dollars. 

U.  McA. — Several  good  concert  pieces  of 
about  the  grade  you  mention  are :  Faust 
Fantasia,  by  Alard  ;  Seventh  Concerto,  by 
De  Bfiriot ;  Ohertasse  Masurlca,  by  Wieniaw- 
ski  ;  Solm  der  Haiile,  by  Keler  Bel* ;  Sixth 
Air  Varid,  by  De  Beriot ;  Romance,  by  Svend- 
sen  ;  Preislied,  from  Die  Meistersinger  (Wag- 
ner-Wilhelmj)  ;  Kuiawiak,  by  Wieniawski. 

Sr.  M.  L. — I  think  it  is  better  to  use  the 
chin  rest  with  all  pupils.  Whether  any  fur¬ 
ther  aid  is  needed  in  holding  the  violin  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  the  build  of  the  pupil. 
The  majority  of  pupils  find  a  pad  made  of 
velvet,  and  filled  with  cotton,  a  great  as¬ 
sistance.  In  the  case  of  a  male  pupil  the 
pad  is  placed  under  the  coat,  against  the 
shoulder  ;  in  the  case  of  a  lady  the  pad  can 
be  pinned  to  the  dress,  or  can  be  fitted  with 
strings  at  the  corners  and  tied  under  the 
chin  rest,  or  worn  around  the  neck.  There 
are  patented  rests  attached  to  the  chin  rest 
with  a  steel  spring,  but  most  teachers  prefer 
the  velvet?  pad,  as  affording  a  more  solid 
rest  for  the  violin. 

E.  B. — The  Klotz  family  of  violin  makers 
of  the  Mittenwald  had  many  representatives. 
Joseph  Klotz.  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  makers  of  the  family,  and  if  your  violin 
is  a  good  specimen  of  his  workmanship,  and 
is  in  good  preservation,  it  should  be  a  good 
instrument.  Of  course,  the  Klotz  violins 
do  not  compare  with  those  of  the  Cremona, 
and  other  noted  Italian  makers,  nor  with 
those  of  the  best  makers  of  the  French 
school.  However,  they  are  in  good  demand, 
and  have,  as  a  rule,  an  excellent  tone. 

W.  M. — You  will  find  Etude  No.  S3  in  the 
third  book  of  Kayser’s  Etudes  Op.  20,  or  the 
fourth  Etude  in  the  Kreutzer  Etudes  very 
good  for  the  study  of  the  staccato,  as  given 
in  your  example.  2 — I  do  not  know  of  any 
violin  concertos  as  easy  as  the  pieces  you 
mention.  Possibly  you  might  master  the 
Concerto  No.  1  in  A  minor,  by  J.  B.  Accolay. 
Ilans  Sitt  has  written  several  excellent  con¬ 
certinos  (small  concertos)  which  are  much  in 
vogue  with  violin  teachers. 

A.  L.  S. — Spohr  says  of  the  bridge,  “The 
feet  of  the  bridge  must  adhere  exactly  to  the 
arch  of  the  bellv.  the  back  edge  coming  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  inner  cross  cuts  (or 
notches)  of  the  sound  holes.”  2 — The 
strings  of  the  violin  should  be  approximately 
7-16  of  an  inch  from  each  other  on  the 
bridge.  3 — The  bridge  should  be  cut  down 
at  the  top  so  that  each  string  lies  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  fingerboard.  You 
had  best  not  try  to  fit  your  own  bridge.  It 
requires  a  skilled  violin  maker  to  do  this 
properly.  4 — I  cannot  give  you  any  advice 
as  to  what  size  strings  would  sound  best 
on  your  violin  without  having  seen  the  in¬ 
strument.  Every  violin  is  different  in  this 
respect. 

A.  Van  H.  M. — In  violin  music  which  has 
been  carefully  edited  and  fingered  for  the  use 
of  students,  the  changes  of  position  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  finger  marks  and  the  words 
sul  A,  sul  D,  etc.,  which  mean  “on  the  A.” 
“on  the  D,”  etc.  In  a  great  deal  of  music, 
the  shifting  is  left  to  the ‘player,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  tells  him  where  the  most  effective 
place  to  shift  would  be.  To  judge  by  your 
letter  you  have  never  studied  the  higher  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  violin.  l7our  only  course  is 
to  get  a  good  work  like  Herrman's  Violin 
School,  Vol.  2d,  and  study  the  positions  under 
a  good  teacher. 

S.  J.  W. — The  study  of  the  easiest  scales 
should  be  taken  up  very  early,  as  soon  as 
the  first  elementary  fingering  has  been  stud¬ 
ied,  in  fact.  They  should  be  played  very 
slowly  with  single  bows  at  first.  As  soon  as 
the  pupil  can  play  a  scale  correctly  from 
the  music,  he  should  memorize  it.  2 — Schra- 
dieek’s  scale  book  is  a  standard  work  and 
can  be  used  for  pupils  in  all  stages  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  When  used  for  beginners,  the 
first  scales  should  be  taken  very  slowly  with 
single  bows,  and  not  slurred,  and  the  easiest 
scales  should  be  studied  first.  3 — Harmonics 
are  executed  by  placing  the  finger  lightly  on 
the  string  (Instead  of  pressing  it  down  on 
the  fingerboard)  at  certain  equal  division 
points  of  the  string  %,  %,  etc.  These 
poiDts  are  called  nodes.  A  paper  on  “har¬ 
monics”  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  soon 
appear  in  The  Etdde  violin  department. 


FIRST  DUTY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  violin 
in  tune,  keeping  it  properly  strung  up, 
and  in  repair,  keeps  many  persons  from 
attempting  to  learn  to  play,  and  causes 
many  violin  students  to  neglect  their 
daily  practice. 

Thousands  of  men  waste  time  and 
money  in  barber  shops  when  they 
would  really  prefer  to  shave  them¬ 
selves,  simply  to  escape  the  bother  of 
keeping  a  razor  in  order,  and  to  avoid 
the  preliminary  lathering  and  other 
preparations  for  shaving.  Inventors 
and  manufacturers  of  safety  razors 
have  reaped  a  golden  harvest  in  the 
past  few  years  simply  because  they 
made  it  easier  for  men  to  shave  them¬ 
selves. 

If  a  violin  could  be  invented,  strong 
and  durable,  with  strings  as  lasting, 
and  as  little  liable  to  get  out  of  tune 
as  a  piano,  only  requiring  tuning  once 
or  twice  a  year,  together  with  a  bow 
which  required  to  be  rosined  only 
once  a  year,  and  did  not  have  to  have 
the  hair  tightened  every  time  it  was 
used,  the  number  of  violin  students 
would  double  and  treble  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  and  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  violin  playing  would  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 


SELECTING  A  TEACHER. 

The  matter  of  selecting  a  new  teacher 
is  one  which  perplexes  many  parents  and 
pupils.  The  right  teacher  may  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  progress  of  the 
pupil.  In  a  recent  talk  Mr.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch,  the  well-known  educator,  gave  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject  as  follows: 

“What  should  govern  the  choice  of  a 
teacher  ?  The  ability  of  the  teacher  or 
school  to  teach  the  real  thing — music — ■ 
not  merely  the  parrot-like  performance 
of  a  few  pieces.  The  private  teacher  can 
give  some  valuable  musical  instruction  at' 
each  lesson,  in  addition  to  the  technical. 
A  good  school  can,  of  course,  do  infinitely 
more.  But  it  must  not  be  conducted  on 
the  lines  of  a  department  store,  in  which 
the  customer  buys  a  good  teacher  for  so 
much  money,  or  an  inferior  or  poor 
teacher  for  so  much  less. 

It  must  be  conducted  like  a  college  in 
which  the  student  receives  instruction  in 
a  course  which  prescribes  all  the  subjects 
he  ought  to  learn.  Nor  should  the  stu¬ 
dent  be  allowed  to  choose  his  teachers, 
for  it  requires  expert  knowledge  to  de¬ 
termine  what  kind  of  teacher  is  needed 
by  a  student  at  a  given  time.” 


A  PNEUMATIC  SHOULDER 
CUSHION. 

A  pneumatic  shoulder  cushion  for 
violinists,  designed  to  do  away  with 
shoulder  pads,  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Europe,  having  been  recently  invented 
there  and  patented  in  all  countries.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  new  shoulder  cush¬ 
ion  gives  suppleness  and  can  be  inflated 
to  serve  the  requirements  of  the  player. 
It  is  claimed  also  that  it  “has  the  ines¬ 
timable  advantage  of  lessening  the  vi¬ 
brations  which  tire  the  chest,  especially 
with  beginners.”  The  cushion  is  of  con¬ 
venient  size  for  carrying  in  the  pocket 
or  in  the  violin  case. 

It  is  a  little  too  early  as  yet  to  pass 
on  the  merits  of  this  invention,  but  it  is 
said  to  have  achieved  a  good  deal  of 
popularity  among  European  violinists 
and  students. 


There  is  no  music  in  a  rest,  but  there 
is  the  making  of  music  in  it.  In  our 
whole  life-melody  the  music  is  broken  off 
here  and  there  by  “rests,”  and  we  fool¬ 
ishly  think  we  have  come  to  the  end  of 
the  tune. — Ruskin. 
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6020  Offer tol're  In  F .  4 

6012  Po»tln<le  in  (1 . 
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For  general  attractive  quality  and  all-round  usefulness  the 
pipe  organ  compositions  of  Mr.  E.  M  Read  are  excelled  tty  uo 
others.  They  are  melodious  and  understandable  without  being 
trivial  or  commonplace,  they  are  suited  to  the  average  organ 
and  of  only  moderate  difficulty.  All  may  be  used  with  success 
in  church  services.  Mr.  K«ad  is  himself  a  practical  ch  f 
organist  of  muny  years'  standing.  Each  of  the  above  piui 
is  a  gem. 

Auy  of  these  publications  sent  on  inspection,  upon 
request,  at  our  usual  large  professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 

TIIEO.  PRE88ER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  P  \  I 
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A  VERDI  STORY. 

“Tell  us  a  story,”  pleaded  Ruth. 

“What  shall  it  be  about,”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  about  some  one  big  and  fa¬ 
mous,  who  wrote  music  and  lived 
happy  ever  after.” 

“But  most  of  them  didn’t  live  hap¬ 
pily,  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  a 
terribly  hard  beginning,  and  some  of 
them  a  worse  ending;  and  doesn’t  it 
seem  the  strangest  thing  that  the 
divinest  of  arts  should  be  beset  with 
so  many  woes  and  disappointments, 
failures  and  heartaches!”  Having  de¬ 
livered  this  in  one  long  breath,  1 
plunged  into: 

“Once  upon  a  time,  away  over  in 
Italy,  there  was  a  town  called  Le 
Roncole;  it  was  a  sleepy  little  village 


CHURCH  AT  LE  RONCOLE,  WHERE  VERDI,  AS  A 
BABY,  WAS  CONCEALED  DURING 
A  RUSSIAN  RAID. 


in  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  Of  course, 
being  in  Italy,  it  had  a  Piazza,  a  church 
with  a  tower  all  covered  with  red  and 
blue  frescoes;  tall  poplar  trees  fringed 
the  white  roadway  that  led  into  the 
town,  and  on  the  day  of  which  I’m 
telling  you  a  goose  girl  was  standing 
in  the  road,  leaning  upon  her  stick  and 
watching  a  rising  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
distance.  The  geese  had  strayed  away 
and  she  turned  to  call  them,  and  wtien 
she  looked  again  the  cloud  was  larger. 
On  and  on  it  came,  and  in  it  there 
seemed  to  be  a  thousand  galloping 
horsemen.  She  called  again  to  the 
frightened  geese,  but  it  was  so  near 
now  that  she  was  swept  beneath  the 
horses’  feet.  On  it  went  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Le  Roncole,  for  they  were  the 
Russian  Cossacks,  the  wild  and  savage 
soldiers  of  the  Czar,  eager  for  blood¬ 
shed  and  pillage.  In  the  village  inn 
sat  a  young  mother  trying  to  conceal 
a  baby  in  the  folds  of  her  shawl.  She 
was  mute  as  a  frightened  animal.  Her 
husband  was  barring  the  entrance  with 
chairs  and  tables.  The  cries  became 
louder,  and  he  turned  quickly  and  said, 
‘Luigia,  run  —  run  —  to  the  church, 
they’ve  come!’  Quietly  and  resolutely 
she  stole  from  the  inn,  crossed  the 
Piazza  unobserved,  entered  the  church 
and  climbed  the  belfry  stairs,  and  up 
there  among  the  startled  pigeons  she 
held  the  baby  close,  escaping  the  mur¬ 
derous  Cossacks,  and  so  the  greatest 
Italian  composer  was  saved  for  the 
world.  This  was  Guiseppe  Verdi,  whose 
one  hundredth  birthday  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  October,  1913.” 

‘That’s  awfully  exciting  for  a  little 

y!”  said  Edith. 

Indeed  it  was;  but  don’t  you  want 
t  know  what  happened  next?”  For 


answer  there  was  a  chorus  of  shouts, 
and  I  went  on  to: 

“After  a  while,  when  Guiseppe  grew 
up,  his  mother  noticed  that  he  was 
quite  different  from  other  boys.  First 
of  all,  he  was  very  obedient  and  quiet, 
rather  sad,  in  fact;  and  she  worried 
because  he  did  not  join  the  noisy 
sports  of  the  village  children.  There 
was  only  one  thing  that  he  really 
loved,  and  that  was  the  organ-grinder 
who  visited  the  town  occasionally. 
Guiseppe  could  not  be  kept  indoors. 
When  the  organ  man  came  to  town 
He  followed  him  from  daylight  until 
dark,  up  and  down,  and  down  and  up, 
until  his  little  legs  refused  to  carry 
him  any  longer. 

“Isn’t  it  strange,  now,  to  think  that 
the  tunes  from  Verdi’s  operas  furnish 
the  organ-grinder  men  all  over  the 
world  with  half  their  repertoire!” 

“Oh,  I  know  some  of  them!  ‘Rigo- 
letto,’  ‘II  Trovatore’ and‘ La  Traviata.’ ” 
And  Georgia,  who  loved  hand-organs 
very  devotedly,  commenced  to  hum 
“Strida  la  Vampa.” 

“Guiseppe’s  father  was  owner  of  the 
inn  and  of  a  small  shop,  where  he  sold 
sugar  and  coffee  and  wines.  Once  a 
week  he  walked  to  Busseto  with  two 
empty  market  baskets  to  buy  goods; 
but  one  eventful  day  he  started  away 
in  a  cart.  Luigia,  all  smiles  and  ex¬ 
citement,  waved  frantically  and  threw 
dozens  of  flying  kisses  to  the  depart¬ 
ing  Carlo;  Guiseppe,  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  begged  to  go,  too.  ‘No.  no; 
not  to-day,  caro  mio.’  The  trig  little 
donkey  jingled  its  bells  and  trotted 
away  quite  fast  for  a  donkey,  and  the 
neighbors  who  saw  the  .donkey-cart 
wondered  what  Carlo  Verdi  could  be 
going  after. 

“About  dusk  the  cart  came  into  sight, 
and  in  it  was,  what  do  you  think — not 
sacks  of  sugar  or  a  case  of  wine — but 
a  spinet!  Carlo  stood  up  and  whacked 
the  donkey  to  make  him  pull,  and  a 
dozen  boys  pushed  behind.  The  spinet 
made  a  triumphant  entry;  not  a  vil¬ 
lager  remained  indoors.  ‘What  ex¬ 
travagance!’  ‘A  spinet!’  ‘And  Carlo 
only  an  innkeeper!’  ‘For  that  stupid 
boy  who  runs  after  grind-organs !’  And 
they  turned  away  in  disgust,  while  in¬ 
side  the  inn  Luigia  was  laughing  and 
crying  at  the  same  time,  and  hugging 
Guiseppe  as  tight  as  she  could.  It 
was  a  wonderful  night,  and  Guiseppe 
remembered  it  all  his  life,  for  he  kept 
that  little  spinet  all  his  life  long,  and 
many  have  seen  it  at  the  villa  S. 
Agata,  where  Verdi  lived  as  an  old 
man. 

“So  that  strangely  quiet  boy  of  Carlo 
Verdi’s  began  to  practice,  and  nobody 
knows  how  earnestly  he  worked,  how 
many  tears  he  shed  or  how  many  emo¬ 
tions  were  stirred  into  life.  At  first 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  sound  of  the 
first  five  notes  of  the  scale,  then  he 
tried  to  play  chords;  one  day  he  found 
the  third  and  fifth  in  the  key  of  C  and 
he  was  wild  with  delight.  The  next 
day  he  had  lost  them  entirely.  Disap¬ 
pointed  and  angry,  he  seized  a  hammer 
and  commenced  to  beat  the  poor  little 
spinet;  his  father  heard  the  noise  and 


rushed  in,  just  in  time  to  save  the 
precious  instrument  from  destruction, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  made  very  clear 
to  Guiseppe  that  spinets  were  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one’s  stupidity. 

“On  one  of  the  jacks  of  that  spinet 
is  a  quaint  inscription  made  by  the 
man  who  was  called  in  for  the  repairs, 
which,  it  seems,  were  done  gratis.  It 
says:  ‘I,  Stephen  Cavaletti,  made  these 
jacks  anew,  and  covered  them  with 
leather,  and  fitted  the  pedal;  and  these, 
together  with  the  jacks,  I  give  gratis, 
seeing  the  good  disposition  of  the  boy, 
Guiseppe  Verdi,  for  learning  to  play 
the  instrument,  which  is  of  itself  re- 
ward  enough  to  me  for  my  trouble.’ 

“This  seems  almost  like  a  prophecy, 
doesn’t  it;  the  boy  was  not  yet  seven 
years  old  when  his  father  took  him  to 
the  village  organist  to  have  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  kind 
old  fellow  said:  ‘Guiseppe,  I  can  keep 
you  no  longer;  you  know  as  much  as 
I  do,  and  more.’  So  he  was  given  the 
position  of  organist  in  the  very  church 


that  had  shielded  him  from  the  savage 
Cossacks.  At  the  same  time  his  father, 
who  believed  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
three  R’s,  was  sending  his  son  to  the 
school  at  Busseto.  On  Sundays  and 
feast  days  he  tramped  over  to  Le 
Roncole  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  so  as  to  be  ready  for  his 
duties  as  organist.  Missing  the  road 
one  dark  winter  morning,  he  fell  into 
a  canal  and  would  have  been  drowned 
had  not  a  peasant  woman  heard  his 
cries  for  help.  This  was  the  second 
time  the  boy  had  narrowly  escaped 
death. 

“Guiseppe  Verdi  was  now  a  lad  of 
fifteen  or  more;  he  had  had  two  years’ 
schooling  in  the  Busseto  school;  he 
could  read,  write  and  cypher.  Signor 
Barezzi,  a  merchant  of  a  musical  turn 
of  mind,  took  an  interest  in  the  boy 
and  offered  him  a  place  in  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Busseto  was  certainly  a  music  cen¬ 
ter.  There  was  a  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  Barezzi  was  president; 
the  cathedral  organist,  Provesi,  was  its 
conductor,  and  many  meetings  were 
held  at  the  merchant’s  house.  This 
was  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
young  man  Verdi.  Here  he  met  all 
the  local  musicians  and  many  visiting 
artists,  and  at  last,  and  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
playing  the  great  cathedral  organ. 
Provesi  was  ill  and  Verdi  played  ex¬ 
temporaneously,  and  so  beautifully 
that  the  officiating  priest  asked  him 
whose  music  he  played.  The  boy  an¬ 
swered  timidly  that  he  had  had  no 
music.  ‘I  was  playing  just  as  I  felt.’ 
‘Well,’  said  the  priest,  who  had  always 
wanted  Guiseppe  to  study  for  the 
priesthood,  ‘take  my  word  for  it,  I 
may  be  a  fool,  but  you  cannot  do 
better  than  study  music.’ 

“So  Barezzi  sent  him  to  Milan;  he 
missed  the  scholarship  at  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  but  studied  composition,  orches¬ 
tration,  harmony,  counterpoint  and 
fugue  with  a  well-known  composer. 
He  studied  Mozart’s  ‘Don  Giovanni’ 
continually,  so  you  see  when  at  last 
he  came  to  take  his  place  in  the  world 


of  music  he  came  thoroughly  prej 
In  later  life,  when  speaking  to  o 
his  friends,  he  said:  ‘Practice 
steadily  and  perseveringly,  until 
have  the  mere  grammar  of  you 
at  your  finger  ends.  Study  Pale; 
and  a  few  of  his  contemporaries, 
now  and  then  to  performance 
modern  operas.  Do  not  neglect 
literary  studies.  No  composer  is  -i 
his  salt  who  is  not  at  the  same 
a  man  of  wide  culture.’  ” 


THE  ONE-WORD  STORY  Gj 

The  one-word  story  game  ca 
played  out  under  the  trees,  and, 
the  best  fun  imaginable  if  the  pS 
are  quick  and  have  plenty  of  wit. 

Have  them  sit  in  a  circle.  On, 
gins  the  story  by  saying  just 
word;  of  course,  it  must  be  a  m 
story.  His  next-door  neighbor 
the  second  word,  and  this  coni 
around  the  circle.  A  player  who 
not  think  of  a  word  or  who  gi 
word  that  does  not  make  sen 
counted  “out.” 

The  funniest  part  of  the  gai 
when  only  two  or  three  are  left  i 
circle.  The  winner  may  be  gh 
prize  of  a  picture  postal  or  a  pie 
sheet  music. 


“TILL  EULENSPIEGEL.” 

“Don’t  composers  write  abou 
funniest  things!”  Maude  held  u 
last  Symphony  program  and 
menced  to  read,  “Till  Eulensp 
lustige  Streiche  nach  alter  Sche 
weise  in  Rondeauform,  fur  grosse 
Chester  gesetzt  von  Richard  Str; 

“Well,  for  goodness  sakes,  t 
Brody,  what  does  that  mean?” 
Edith,  who  knew  something 
music  but  little  of  the  German 
guage,  laughed  long  and  loud. 

“It  means,”  said  Maude,  “that 
ard  Strauss,  the  most  modern  of 
man  orchestral  writers,  has  put 
rondo  form  Till  Eulenspiegel’s  : 
pranks,  and  set  up  the  whole  thir 
orchestra,  and  I  must  say  it  wa 
most  interesting  noise  I’ve  hea 
months.” 

“But  tell  me  about  Till,”  Editl 
sisted.  “I  don’t  care  about  Strau 

“Till  wouldn’t  be  Till  if  it  wer 
for  Strauss,  my  dear  young  ‘1 
And  Maude  prepared  to  leavt 
room. 


“Oh,  I’ll  be  good,”  cooed  Edit 
you’ll  just  tell  me  the  story,  o 
plot,  or  whatever  inspired  the  m 
write  such  a  mess  of  sound.” 

“Well,  to  begin,  the  name  o 
queer  freak  of  a  fancy  piece  is  tl 
an  old  German  jester,  Till  E 
piegel,  who  is  said  to  have 
in  Kneitlingen,  near  Schoppei 
Whether  there  ever  was  such  a 
or  not,  there  are  words  in  the  Gt 
language  as  near  like  it  as  two 
take  ‘Eulenspiegelerei,’  waggery 
‘eulenspiegeln,’  to  play  the  wag 
the  French  have  ‘espiegle’  and 
glerie;’  so  I  believe  he  must 
lived.  Anyway,  there  is  said  to 
tomb  for  him  in  Molln,  and  the 
above  holds  in  its  hands  a  little 
ard  with  a  Jack-in-the-box  a 
basket  of  little  manikins  with 
caps  on  their  heads. 

“Till  went  up  and  down  the 
playing  all  sorts  of  comical  prank 
getting  into  all  kinds  of  mischief 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  mischie- 
caused  him  to  be  hanged  in  the  < 

“Strauss  has  certainly  made  ” 
Till’s  freakiness,  for  there  is  a  p 
hodge-podge  of  instruments  go” 
at  the  same  time.  If  you  can  irr 
all  the  conceivable  freaks  of  m 
elfs  and  gnomes  with  a  thre; 
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ly  to  hang  them  together  you 
get  some  idea  of  what  I  mean 
idge-podge.  Till  seems  to  jump 
j  one  freak  to  another  as  nimbly 
cat,  the  wood-winds  soar  upward 
lalmost  out  of  sight,  and  the 
jes  bray  in  the  most  extraordinary 
er.  Sometimes  there  is  so  much 
on  at  once  that  one  wonders  if 
Orchestra  has  not  taken  a  few 
es  off  to  tune  up  afresh;  you  re- 
>er  it  was  this  particular  process 
he  Shah  of  Persia  liked  the  best 
;  in  fact,  the  tuning  up  was  the 
thing  which  he  recognized  as 

ell,  if  Strauss’  Till  Eulenspiegel 
exactly  pretty  music,  it  is  diffi- 
the  orchestra  is  much  enlarged, 
y  four  bassoons,  four  oboes  and 
flutes,  English  horn,  four  clari- 
bass  clarinet,  contra  fagott,  four 
three  trombones,  three  trum- 
:ympani,  besides  the  full  appoint- 
of  strings;  and  the  writing  is 
ndously  difficult,  nearly  all  the 
requiring  special  practice  before 
len  can  play  them,  and  this  is 
ed  by  many  careful  rehearsals 
separate  choirs.” 

ill,  I  should  say  it  wasn’t  worth 
ouble,”  and  Edith  yawned  open- 
“It  looks  as  though  he  were 
tying  to  show  off.” 

you  don’t  understand  at  all; 
t  simply  shows  what  resources 
oring  and  effect  still  exist;  why, 
i  proof  that  we  have  no  limita- 
and  that  nothing  is  impossible!” 


MAKING  SCRAP-BOOKS. 
mer's  such  a  beautiful  time  to 
scrap-books;  seems  to  me  there 
)re  pictures  to  find  and  more  old 
ines  that  mamma  wants  out  of 
>y. 

ourse,  we  girls  kept  scrap-books 
:  winter,  and  we  gave  an  exhi- 
of  them  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
■  Worthingham  got  the  first 
nd  I  got  an  honorable  mention, 
r  marked  us  on  the  material 
:d  and  upon  our  neatness,  and 
just  where  I  failed, 
last  year  Miss  Marsh  kept  a 
ox.  We  called  it  a  grab-box, 
it  were  pictures  of  musicians, 
ents,  pictures  of  orchestras  and 
singers,  and  we  grabbed  for 
nee  a  week.  I  never  will  for- 
day  Ethel  got  Nordica;  I  al¬ 
lied  until  teacher  gave  me 
nn-Heink. 

aewest  scrap-book  is  to  be  for 
ents,  and  we  are  beginning  it 
,mmer  as  a  surprise  for  Miss 
when'  she  comes  home.  We 
ding  our  orchestra  into  families 
g,  wood-wind,  brass  and  per- 
and  I  must  say  we  are  hav- 
orrible  time  finding  pictures, 
da  gets  a  ’cello  before  I  do  I’ll 
>eak  to  her  again!  Ethel  tele¬ 
yesterday  that  Abbie  had  found 
j  'oes  in  the  last  music  catalogue 
wanted  to  trade  one  for  my 
^ass  tuba.  All  the  girls  are 
short  on  brasses.  After  our 
a  is  completed  we’re  going  to 
pictures  of  old  instruments 
Jte  at  least  six  pages  to  spinets 
psichords.  It  seems  to  be  a 
>y  of  Miss  Marsh  that  we  girls 
now  the  history  of  the  in- 
we  play, 
comes  Viola  now;  T  do  hope 
t  a  ’cello,  I’d  hate  to  be  rude 
All  the  girls  are  coming  over 
rnoon;  this  is  our  sorting  day 
row  we  paste. 


MUSIC  STORIES  OF  ALL 
NATIONS. 

(The  music  stories  are  acted  in  costume 
with  the  following  music,  which  may  be 
found  in  The  Etude  of  1910  and  1911.) 

A  part  of  the  room  should  be  divided 
off  as  a  stage,  perhaps  by  laying  a  thick 
heap  of  evergreens  along  the  floor,  and 
stretching  a  wreath  above  and  across  the 
ceiling,  while  others  are  hung  down 
close  to  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a  frame. 
Dark  green  curtains  should  be  hung  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  with  evergreen 
bushes  and  flowers  as  a  background. 
Flags  of  all  nations  may  be  used  in  the 
decorations. 

Enter  class  dressed  in  Scotch,  Eng¬ 
lish,  German,  Austrian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Mexican,  Russian,  Norwegian,  Hungarian 
and  Oriental  costume.  There  should  be 
two  in  American  Indian  and  in  Colonial 
dress.  Class  marches  in  to  Morn's  Dance, 
Atherton  (Etude,  Feb.,  1910). 

AMERICAN. 

1.  Song,  Honey  Chile,  Adams  (Etude, 
Nov.,  1910). 

2.  Piano,  Virginia  Dance,  Atherton 
(Etude,  Oct.,  1910). 

3.  Piano,  Indian  War  Dance  Broun- 
off  (Etude,  July.,  1910). 

4.  Song,  Sleep  Honey  Sleep,  Pierson 
(Etude,  Oct.,  1910). 

SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

5.  Piano,  Highland  Lullaby,  Burdett 
(Etude,  Jan.,  1910). 

6.  Song,  The  Vicar  of  Bray,  17th  Cen¬ 
tury  (Etude,  Dec.,  1910). 

GERMAN. 

7.  Piano,  Lieber  Augustin,  Bisping 
(Etude,  Nov.,  1910). 

8.  Duet,  Germany,  Moszkowsky 
t  Etude,  May,  1910). 

AUSTRIAN  AND  ITALIAN. 

9.  Piano,  Souvenir  de  Vienna,  Lack 
(Etude,  Feb.,  1911). 

10.  Piano,  Sur  Capri,  Horvath  (Etude, 
Nov.,  1910). 

SPANISH  AND  MEXICAN. 

11.  Violin,  Gay  Senoritas,  Atherton 
(Etude,  Dec.,  1910). 

12.  Piano,  Tambourin,  Petrie  (Etude, 
Nov.,  1910). 

RUSSIAN  AND  NORWEGIAN. 

13.  Duet,  March  Russe,  Ganne  (Etude, 
Nov.,  1910). 

14.  Piano,  Huldreslaat,  G  r  o  n  d  a  h  1 
(Etude,  May,  1910). 

HUNGARIAN  AND  ORIENTAL. 

15.  Piano,  National  Dance,  Horvath 
(Etude,  Aug.,  1910). 

16.  Piano,  Oriental  Patrol,  Lindsay 
(Etude,  April,  1911). 
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PLAYING  ADDED  LINES  AND 
SPACES. 

The  players  should  be  seated  in  a 
circle.  One  of  the  number  calls  out, 
“Treble,  second  line  below,”  and, 
throwing  a  knotted  handkerchief  or 
lubber  ball  at  some  one,  begins  to 
count  ten.  The  player  who  receives 
the  ball  must  give  the  right  letter  for 
the  added  line  or  space  before  the  ten 
counts  are  up,  or  he  pays  a  forfeit. 
The  one,  who  pays  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  forfeits  must  recite  all  the  major 
scales  backward  or  lose  his  place  in 

the  circle.  - 

WHO  ARE  THEY? 

Nsurebiten. 

Phinco. 

Novtheeben. 

Ndosemshelm. 

Azomrt. 

Habc. 

Dynah. 

Nalehd. 

Tscherub. 

Nsachnum. 

The  above  letters,  correctly  ar¬ 
ranged,  will  spell  the  names  of  ten 
famous  composers. 


About  Returning  We  mentioned  in  the 
Music  and  Settle-  Publisher’s  Notes  of 
ment  of  Accounts,  the  June  issue  of 
The  Etude  that  we 
expect  at  least  one  complete  settlement  of 
all  accounts  during  each  year.  This  means 
the  return  of  all  unsold  and  unused  On 
Sale  music  at  the  end  of  the  teaching  sea¬ 
son  in  June  or  July,  and  payment  for  the 
music  disposed  of  or  used  from  On  Sale 
stock,  together  with  any  amount  due  for 
monthly  charges,  before  the  new  season 
opens  in  September. 

Explicit  directions  for  the  return  of 
On  Sale  packages  were  also  sent  to  all 
of  our  patrons  with  their  June  1st  state¬ 
ments. 

There  is  one  exception  that  we  make  to 
the  one  settlement,  however,  which  is:  If 
your  present  selection  consists  of  music 
sent  you  during  the  season  just  past  (that 
is,  since  June  1,  1911,)  we  do  not  require 
any  returns  to  be  made  if  the  music  is  of 
such  character  as  to  be  useful  to  you  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  season.  In  such  case  you  can 
(by  writing  us  for  conditions)  arrange  to 
keep  such  selections  for  another  season, 
thus  saving  transportation  charges  two 
ways.  You  can  order  supplementary 
packages  at  any  time  during  the  season 
as  you  require  to  freshen  your  stock. 
Early  attention  to  the  matter  of  settle¬ 
ment  of  last  season’s  accounts  is  especial¬ 
ly  requested  of  all  our  patrons  who  have 
not  yet  arranged  it.  It  is  also  important 
that  you  bear  in  mind  to  always  put  your 
name  and  address  on  packages  returned. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
prompt  credit  and  adjustment  of  your 
account. 

Summer  New  Large  numbers  of  teach- 
Music.  ers  continue  their  work 

during  the  summer  and 
for  their  convenience  we  continue  the 
sending  out  of  our  novelties,  our  new  mu¬ 
sic  during  the  summer  months  of  June, 
July  and  August.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
a  summer  package  of  10  pieces  each  month 
of  either  piano  or  vocal,  or  both.  The 
discounts  on  our  own  publications  are 
large,  the  same  on  selections  of  music  as 
on  regular  orders.  Any  of  this  new  mu¬ 
sic  that  has  not  been  used  is  returnable. 

Make  Your  Order  The  great  majority 
for  Your  Next  of  music  schools  and 
Year’s  General  teachers  of  the  coun- 
Supply  as  Early  try  deal  with  this 
During  the  Sum-  house  because  of  the 
mer  as  Possible.  exceptional  a  d  v  a  n- 
tages  and  conven¬ 
iences  that  they  receive.  From  September 
1st  to  the  10th  we  receive  a  great  number 
of  stock  orders.  Thousands  of  teachers  and 
schools  are  starting;  they  all  want  their 
music  at  the  same  moment.  Before  the 
school  closes  or  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  let  us  have  an  order  that  will  satisfy 
opening  demands,  and  a  second  selection, 
if  found  necessary,  can  then  be  made  up 
for  more  particular  needs  a  little  later  as 
the  season  advances. 

Tell  us  when  this  package  is  needed  and 
it  will  be  sent  at  that  time.  The  con¬ 
gestion  here  will  be  helped  and  there 
will  be  much  greater  satisfaction  to  both 
parties,  and,  besides  all  of  that,  we  will 
make  the  shipment  by  freight  to  some  cen¬ 
tral  point  and  from  there  only  the  patron 


will  be  asked  to  pay  the  transportation 
charges.  We  will  pay  it  to  the  central 
point. 

Summer  Early  It  is  most  surprising  the 
Closing.  distance  that  a  mail  order 

house  can  cover  in  24 
hours.  We  have  known  of  many  cases 
where  one  of  our  self-addressed  postal 
cards  placed  in  the  postoffice  or  letter  box 
brings  the  music  before  the  next  night 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  long  before  it 
would  have  been  purchased  if  bought  in 
one’s  own  town. 

The  closing  hours  of  a  mail  order  house 
are  therefore  important  not  only  to  the 
house  itself,  but  to  its  patrons,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  custom  this  house 
will  close  during  July  and  August  at  five 
P.  M.  and  on  Saturdays  at  one  P.  M.  If 
it  is  possible  to  gauge  the  sending  of  or¬ 
ders  so  that  no  delay  will  be  occasioned 
the  favor  will  be  appreciated.  If  a  slight 
delay  does  occur  we  would  ask  forebear- 
ance  for  the  hot  summer  months. 

Three  Combination  Our  advance  of 
Offers  on  the  publication  prices 

Special  Advance  of  are  about  the  cost 
Publication  Offers  o  f  manufacture. 
Contained  on  This  original  plan 

This  Page.  has  proven  one  of 

assistance  to  the 
teacher  because  of  the  value  of  the  works 
and  the  lowness  of  the  price  and  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  house  because  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  that  it  gives  to  a  new  work. 
The  prices  go  to  the  regular  price  the 
moment  the  work  appears  on  the  market. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  these  special 
offers  contained  in  this  issue : 

1.  The  Virtuoso  Pianist,  by  C.  L. 

Hanon. 

2.  New  Beginner’s  Method  for  the 

Pianoforte. 

3.  Operatic  Album  for  the  Pianoforte. 

4.  First  and  Second  Grade  Study 

Pieces.  E.  Parlow. 

5.  Ten  Duets  for  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

6.  The  Pennant.  An  Operetta. 

7.  Twenty  Elementary  and  Progressive 

Vocalises  for  Medium  Voice.  By 
S.  Marches!. 

8.  Mastering  the  Scales  and  Arpeggios. 

9.  New  Gradus  Ad  Parnassum  for  the 

Pianoforte. 

10.  New  Parlor  Album. 

11.  Technical  Exercises  in  a  Musical 

Setting. 

12.  Echoes  from  Childhood. 

13.  The  Fairy  Shoemaker.  School  Op¬ 

eretta. 

14.  New  Anthem  Book. 

15.  Fifteen  Studies  in  Style  and  Expres¬ 

sion. 

Our  first  Extraordinary  Offer  on  the 
above  list  of  works,  “A,”  is  on  numbers 
one  to  seven,  a  value  of  not  less  than 
$5.75;  we  will  send  one  each  for  $1.65, 
postpaid,  if  cash  is  sent  with  the  order. 

Our  Extraordinary  Offer  “B”  is  on  of¬ 
fers  eight  to  fifteen,  eight  volumes,  which 
will  also  retail  for  not  less  than  $5.75,  and 
our  cash  price  is  the  same,  $1.65,  postpaid. 

Our  last  Extraordinary  Offer  !‘C”  is  on 
the  complete  list  mentioned  above,  num¬ 
bers  one  to  fifteen,  value,  $11.50,  all  sent 
postpaid  as  they  appear  for  $3.10,  cash 
with  the  order. 

These  combination  prices  are  below  the 
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low  special  advance  price  on  each  work. 
Some  of  the  works  will  appear  during 
July,  some  during  August,  and  all  within 
three  months. 

Musician’s  Well,  how  did 

Business  Manual.  your  season  come 

out?  Was  there 
a  generous  balance  of  profit  on  your 
books  or  was  there  a  narrow  margin 
that  made  you  scratch  your  head  and 
wonder  whether  it  was  all  worth  while. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  keep  any  books  at 
all.  Perhaps  you  have  always  thought 
that  music  was  one  of  those  things  which 
would  ‘conduct  itself;”  that  did  not  de¬ 
mand  any  business  regulation.  If  that 
is  so,  it  is  time  that  you  secured  Mr. 
Bender’s  excellent  work,  The  Musician’s 
Business  Manual.  The  main  object  of 
this  book  is  to  show  the  teacher  how  to 
dispose  of  his  commodity  in  the  most 
economical  and  profit-bringing  manner. 
Some  musicians  arch  their  eye-brows 
and  solemnly  announce  that  “music  is  an 
art  and  not  a  business.”  That  is  very 
true,  but  there  is  a  business  side  to  all 
art,  and  all  cant  falls  before  the  fact 
that  bills  have  to  be  paid  and  the  where¬ 
withal  earned  to  pay  them.  Every  phase 
of  musical  advertising,  collecting  ac¬ 
counts,  giving  successful  recitals,  etc.,  is 
discussed  in  this  book,  and  numerous  cuts 
and  diagrams  indicate  its  particular 
worth.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  fcr 
next  season.  Read  this  book  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  map  out  your  work  next  fall 
accordingly.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1.00. 

Summer  No  work  upon 

History  Classes.  musical  history  has 

ever  met  with 
such  an  immediate  and  pronounced  popu¬ 
larity  as  the  Standard  History  of  Music, 
by  James  Francis  Cooke.  Continued  and 
ever-increasing  use  points  to  its  prac¬ 
tical  value  even  more  than  do  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  praise  of  such  eminent  musicians  as 
V.  de  Pachmann,  Emil  Sauer,  I.  Philipp, 
Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Teresso  Car- 
reno,  Prof.  Hermann  Ritter,  E.  M. 
Bowman,  Henry  T.  Finck,  W.  H.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Louis  C.  Elson  and  hundreds  of 
letters  from  pleased  teachers.  In  another 
part  of  The  Etude  will  be  found  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  showing  how  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  series  of  outdoor  lessons  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  use  of  this  book,  which 
any  teacher  may  teach  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  special  preparation.  These  lessons 
would  cover  a  period  of  either  eight  or 
four  weeks,  depending  upon  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil,  and  the  history  is 
equally  interesting  for  pupils  of  twelve 
years  or  pupils  of  sixty.  The  History 
Class  or  History  Club  should  effect  a 
splendid  intellectual  profit  for  the 
pupil  and  a  nice  financial  profit  for  the 
teacher.  The  price  of  the  history  (250 
pages,  abundant  illustrations,  self-pro¬ 
nouncing,  etc.),  stoutly  bound  in  red 
cloth  stamped  with  gold,  is  $1.25,  postpaid. 

Mastering  the  Scales  This  new  work 
and  Arpeggios.  by  James  Francis 

Cooke  is  now  well 
on  the  way  to  publication.  What  is  there 
new  about  the  scales  that  demands  an¬ 
other  book  upon  the  subject?  Just  this, 
— a  presentation  of  the  material  in  pro¬ 
gressive  order  with  the  explanations  and 
suggestions  that  teachers  and  students 
have  been  longing  for  for  years.  Hardly 
ten  teachers  in  a  thousand  can  teach  the 
scales  thoroughly  and  confidently.  Why? 
Because  there  is  some  little  link  in  the 
pedagogical  chain  that  they  have  omitted 
in  their  work,  not  because  they  have  not 
been  informed,  but  because  there  was  no 
material  on  the  market  which  made  it 
convenient  for  the  teacher.  For  instance, 
scales  should  really  not  be  taught  to 
average  pupil  until  everything  per- 
ing  to  the  key  signatures  has  been 
mastered.  The  forthcoming  book  does 
tffis  not  with  theory,  but  with  practical 


Extraordinary  Announcement 

THE  MID-SUMMER 
CARNIVAL  ETUDE 

(The  Merry  Side  of  Music) 


The  Following  Distinguisned  Personages 


KAISER  WILHELM  II 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
ANDREW  CARNEGIE 
OSCAR  HAMMERSTEIN 


ADMIRAL  TOGO 
GEORGE  M.  COHAN 
EVA  TANGUAY 
HETTY  GREEN 


and  several  other  equally  prominent  musicians  have  faithfully 
promised  not  to  write  a  single  line  for  this  issue.  But  we  shall 
have  one  of  the  happiest,  j oiliest  Etudes  ever  printed. 

“The  world  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,”  said  Horace 
Walpole,  and  those  who  are  the  deepest  thinkers  see  the  funniest 
side  of  it.  For  one  month  we  are  going  to  “let  up”  and  show  you 
the  comedy  in  music.  Nc  matter  how  far  you  go  away  from  a 
newsstand  or  a  music  store  on  your  August  vacation,  arrange 
lo  have  the  August  issue  sent  to  you. 


The  First  Interviews  with 
Beethoven,  Haydn  and  Mozart 
Secured  in  a  Hundred  Years 


Especially  written  by  M R  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Mr.  Elson  sailed  for  the  Vienna  of  1790  in  the  International 
Airship  Company’s  “  Polyphonia  Limited,”  on  the  36th  of  last 
April.  We  are  awaiting  his  communications  from  the  masters 
with  great  eagerness.  They  will  be  published  in  the  August  issue. 

Just  the  thing  to  waken  up  the  hottest  day  in  mid-summer 


keyboard  exercises.  By  the  time  the  pu¬ 
pil  is  ready  to  take  up  scale  fingering 
he  knows  everything  that  ought  to  be 
known  about  tonality  and  he  has  learned 
it  in  the  quickest,  simplest  and  most  agree¬ 
able  manner.  This  will  make  all  his  scale 
practice  twice  as  pleasurable  and  twice  as 
rapid.  Everything  in  this  new  work  from 
cover  to  cover  is  productive.  There  is 
no  waste  and  everything  that  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  work  has  been  put 
there.  The  special  introductory  price  un¬ 
til  the  date  of  publication  is  30  cents. 

Grand  Valse  de  This  new  concert 
Concert,  Op.  88,  waltz  is  expected 

By  Moszkowski.  from  Europe  in 

a  short  time,  and 
all  advance  orders  that  we  have  received 
for  the  work  will  be  filled  just  as  soon 
as  the  piece  arrives.  ■  In  the  June  issue 
of  The  Etude  we  published  the  principal 
themes  of  this  waltz  in  the  musical  pages. 
From  this  can  be  learned  the  style  and 
difficulty  of  the  composition.  The  waltz 
is  bound  to  take  rank  with  one  of  the 
best  concert  numbers  of  Moszkowski.  The 
advance  price  is  but  40  cents,  postpaid. 
This  is  considerably  below  what  the 
composition  can  be  purchased  for  after  it 
is  once  on  the  market. 

The  special  offer  will  most  likely  be 
withdrawn  with  the  next  issue. 

First  and  Second  The  object  of  this  vol- 
Grade  Study  ume  is  to  furnish  ac- 
Pieces  for  the  cep  table  recreation 
Pianoforte.  material  for  pupils  of 

By  E.  Parlow.  the  earliest  grades, 

such  a  volume  as  may 
be  used  to  supplement  any  instruction 
book  or  our  collection  of  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Grade  Studies.  E.  Parlow  is  a  com¬ 
poser  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  educa¬ 
tional  music  for  young  players,  and  he 
has  been  very  successful  in  this  line  of 
work.  His  new  book  contains  short, 
bright  and  very  taking  pieces  well  con¬ 


structed  and  each  bearing  a  characteristic 
title.  They  may  be  taken  up  by  first 
grade  students  and  carried  along  into 
the  second  grade. 

For  introductory  purposes  we  are  of¬ 
fering  this  work  at  the  special  advanced 
price  of  20  cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  if 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 

New  Parlor  We  have  always  made  a 
Album  for  the  specialty  of  attractive 
Pianoforte.  third  and  fourth  grade 
pieces  of  popular  char¬ 
acter  and  from  time  to  time  we  have  is¬ 
sued  collections  of  such  pieces.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  general  demand  we  are  now 
about  to  issue  another  similar  volume  con¬ 
taining  fresh  material  all  as  attractive  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them;  each  piece 
will  be  a  real  gem  of  its  kind. 

This  volume  is  now  nearly  ready,  but 
as  we  wish  it  to  become  known  widely  we 
are  making  our  usual  introductory  offer. 
The  special  price  will  be  20  cents,  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

Double  Notes.  This  volume  is  a 

By  I.  Philipp.  part  of  a  techni¬ 

cal  work  for  the 
piano  by  1.  Philipp,  entitled  “New  Gradus 
ad  Parnassum.”  The  work  is  intended 
for  the  upper  grades  of  piano  technic, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  monographs. 
Each  volume  contains  one  subject.  This 
volume  will  contain  simply  double  notes. 
There  is  an  advantage  which  is  not  fully 
appreciated  in  studying  a  volume  which 
contains  only  one  kind  of  difficulty.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  our  study  is  that 
we  try  to  cover  too  many  subjects,  and 
do  not  master  any  of  them.  This  work 
holds  the  pupil  down  to  one  subject  until 
it  is  thoroughly  mastered.  There  have 
been  four  or  five  of  these  volumes  al¬ 
ready  published,  and  there  are  several 
more  to  appear. 

For  introductory  purposes  we  will  re¬ 
ceive  orders  for  25  cents,  postpaid. 


The  Pennant.  A 
New  Operetta. 

By  Oscar  J. 

Lehrer  and 
Frank  M.  Colville. 


This  new  wet 
now  well  adv: 
in  preparation, 
had  hoped  to 
it  out  before 
but  we  were 
It  is  a  real  cc 


avoidably  delayed, 
operetta,  just  such  a  work  as  a  grot 
lively  amateurs,  college  men  and 
can  produce  to  the  best  advantage, 
music  is  extremely  catchy  and  the  lib 
is  far  above  the  average  as  it  has 
prepared  by  a  practical  playwright, 
work  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  product 
the  scenery  and  properties  may  be 
pared  very  easily;  in  fact,  the  work  r 
be  given  outdoors  if  found  desirabl 
For  introductory  purposes  we  are 
tinuing  the  special  advance  price  c 
cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  if  cash  ac 
panies  the  order. 


Music  for  the  In  between  the  se; 
Reed  Organ,  when  the  piano 
chief  place  in  the  tj 
er’s  work  there  arises  a  very  notie 
demand  for  instruction  books  anc; 
music  for  the  cabinet  or  reed  orga 
instrument  that  still  retains  a  large 
of  its  popularity.  For  the  teacher,  [ 
or  student  we  have  a  choice  varie 
pieces,  studies  and  books,  special!) 
signed  for  use  on  the  reed  organ,  a 
another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  fo» 
large  list  of  these  publications. 

To  teachers  we  are  always  glad  to 
music,  studies,  etc.,  on  approval  or 
Sale”  subject  to  the  return  of  th< 
sold  portion  at  the  close  of  the  tea 
season. 

Probably,  the  most  successful 
ever  published  for  the  instrument  is 
don’s  Method  for  Reed  Organ”  (f 
and  there  is  a  splendid  demand  fo 
“Reed  Organ  Studies,”  by  the  same  v 
Teachers  not  already  acquainted 
these  works  are  invited  to  send  for 
for  examination.  All  orders  given  p' 
attention. 


The  New  ,  This  book  i; 

Beginner’s  Method,  approaching 
pletion.  Thei 
now  over  50  pages  engraved,  and  i 
appear  during  the  summer  months, 
owe  our  subscribers  an  apology  f( 
long  delay  in  the  appearance  o 
work,  and  we  trust  that  the  merit  < 
work  will  in  some  way  compensate  f 
tardiness  of  its  appearance.  > 
The  purpose  of  this  work  is  tc 
teachers  a  new  method  that  contaii 
most  advanced  ideas  along  eletn 
piano  instruction.  Besides,  the  matei 
self  will  be  entirely  new.  The  old 
bys  that  have  appeared  in  almost 
instruction  book  have  been  avoided, 
material  that  has  been  used  has  be 
written  and  altered  to  make  it  su 
particular  purpose.  The  work  w 
ready  in  a  very  short  time,  and  i 
meantime  we  will  receive  orders  ; 
same  advance  orice,  namely,  20  cent 


Marchesi,  Op.  15.  This  volume  o 
calises  will  be 
to  the  Presser  Collection.  The  uni 
use  of  this  work  has  made  it  imps 
that  it  become  a  part  of1  our  cata 
Our  edition  will  be  equal  in  rank  wi 
that  has  heretofore  been  published, 
contain  both  Italian  and  English  ’ 
This  edition  will  be  alike  attract: 
those  who  have  not  used  the  wor 
those  who  have. 

Our  advance  price  for  this  work 
published  will  be  25  cents,  postpaid 

Anthem  Service.  The  preparatic 
New  Anthem  this  work  is  w< 
Collection.  vanced.  It  is  the 

est  addition  t( 
eries  of  Anthem  Collections,  each  n 
of  which  has  proven  a  wonderful  st 
The  new  collection  will  contain  so 
the  best  material  that  we  have  eve 
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all  bright,  fresh  and  attractive  an- 
well  within  the  technical  range  of 
'rage  choir,  but  good  enough  to  be 
y  any  choir;  just  such  anthems  as 
ipeal  to  the  general  congregation, 
pe  this  work  will  surpass  all  previ- 
orts  along  these  lines, 
ccordance  with  our  usual  custom 
making  a  special  introductory  of- 
these  anthem  collections.  We  are 
r  the  new  book  at  the  special  low 
>f  15  cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  or 
pies  for  25  cents. 

5  from  Child-  This  is  a  remark- 
Nursery  able  collection  of 

in  a  New  short  songs  by  a 
il  Dress.  By  promising  Ameri- 
aer  Wilson.  can  composer  and 
conductor.  Mr. 
has  taken  the  texts  of  some  of 
it  familiar  nursery  songs  and  given 
irtistic  musical  settings  of  real 
They  are  not  such  songs  as  will 
r  by  children,  but  they  are  intended 
mg  to  children  by  adults,  or  to  be 
singers  in  recital  work.  The  piano 
animents  are  all  very  interesting 
iracteristic.  This  group  of  songs 
issued  in  a  very  attractive  volume, 
e  are  desirous  of  having  this  sei 
s  well  known  among  vocalists,  we 
:ring  the  volume  for  introductory 
s  at  an  extremely  low  figure.  The 
advance  price  is  20  cents  per  copy, 
1,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

Lyric  This  is  one  of  the  best 
Book  known  volumes  of 
).  43.  Grieg’s  Lyric  Pieces.  It 
contains  such  popular 
s  as  “Erotik,”  “To  Springtime” 
le  Butterfly.”  Our  new  edition  of 
ume  is  now  ready  and  the  special 
hereby  withdrawn ;  but  we  will 
to  send  the  look  for  examination 
who  may  be  interested. 

:al  Exer-  This  important  new 
a  Musical  technical  work  is 

•  By  now  well  advanced 

Preyer.  in  preparation.  It  is 

just  such  a  book  as 
Ivanced  students  are  looking  for. 
be  regarded  as  an  amplification  of 
nical  ideas  of  Pischna.  The  tech- 
gure  of  musical  significance  is 
out  through  the  various  keys  in 
Arise  and  both  hands  receive  equal 
i  throughout.  The  central  idea  is 
op  musicianship  as  well  as  techni- 
ciency  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
hor  is  a  successful  musician  and 
who  has  made  a  specialty  of  this 
■vork. 

olume  will  soon  be  issued,  but  for 
tory  purposes  during  the  current 
e  will  continue  the  special  advance 
35  cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  if 
ompanies  the  order. 

iry  Shoe-  This  work  is  one  of 
School  the  best  of  its  kind 
a.  By  that  we  have  seen.  It 
lall  and  is  very  easy  of  pro- 
ewitt.  duction  and  it  will 
prove  popular  both 
formers  and  listeners.  Both  the 
l  the  music  are  really  high  class, 
'^es  are  truly  poetic  and  the  music 
ing  throughout.  This  little  oper- 
be  produced  by  girls  and  boys  or 
i  alone.  It  does  not  require  any 
j  If  produced  indoors  the  scenery, 
j  ery  easy  of  preparation  and  it  is 
table  for  outdoor  performance. 
Isic  will  go  well  with  piano  ac¬ 
cent  and  it  does  not  require  an 
[a. 

1  ork  is  nearly  ready,  but  we  will 

*  the  special  offer  during  the 
1  month.  The  introductory  price 

'ts  per  copy,  postpaid,  if  cash  ac- 
|  ;s  the  order. 

|{ 

ft 

I 


The  Virtuoso  This  work  is  one 

Pianist.  that  has  been  used 

By  C.  L.  Hanon.  by  the  best  insti¬ 
tutions  throughout 
Europe.  Our  edition  will  contain  the 
very  latest  improvements,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Russian  edition  by  Safo- 
noff.  The  work  is  entirely  engraved,  and 
will  appear  on  the  market  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  the  meantime  our  advance  price 
of  40  cents,  postpaid,  will  be  in  force. 


and  last  longer.  The  following  vol¬ 
umes  are  reprinting  during  the  current 
month:  30  Progressive  Studies  for  the 
Piano,  Heller,  Op.  46;  The  Etude 
School  for  Piano  Players,  Kuhner; 
Studies  for  the  Pianoforte,  Bertini,  Op. 
100;  12  Little  Studies  for  the  Piano, 
Kohler,  Op.  157;  12  Melodic  Studies  for 
the  Pianoforte,  Streabbog,  Op.  64; 
Practical  Singing  Tutor  for  Mezzo  or 
Contralto,  F.  Abt. 


Ten  Duets  for  This  novel  volume 

Teacher  and  should  prove  of 

Pupil.  By  much  interest  to 

Theodora  Dutton,  teachers  making  a 
specialty  of  elemen¬ 
tary  work.  The  pieces  are  in  the  form  of 
duets  for  teacher  and  pupil  and  in  each 
case  the  pupil’s  part  is  founded  upon  a 
melody  of  some  well-known  nursery  song. 
Accompanying  the  pupil’s  part  the  words 
of  the  songs  are  given  so  that  they  may 
be  sung  as  well  as  played.  The  teacher’s 
part  is  very  interesting  throughout  and 
beautifully  harmonized. 

This  work  is  now  nearly  ready,  but  we 
will  continue  the  special  introductory  of¬ 
fer  during  the  current  month.  The  ad¬ 
vance  price  is  25  cents  per  copy,  post¬ 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  order. 

Editions  of  Musical  Two  of  our  well- 
Works  Exhausted  known  series  of 

During  June.  the  cheapest  an¬ 

them  collections 
ever  published  are  printing — Anthem 
Devotion  and  Model  Anthems.  We 
have  five  of  these  in  the  set  and  an¬ 
other  one  making.  They  are  slightly 
progressive  as  to  difficulty  and  general 
character.  Model  Anthems  is  the  first 
and  easiest;  Anthem  Devotion  the 
third  in  scale  of  publication.  These 
collections  of  anthems,  each  containing 
about  a  score  of  melodious  and  sing¬ 
able  selections  (not  one  of  any  other 
kind  being  included)  retail  for  25  cents 
each,  $1.80  per  dozen;  transportation 
additional.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  many  editions  have  been  printed 
and  thousands  have  been  sold. 

Of  our  vocal  works  reprinting  the 
Juvenile  Song  Book  is  important,  a 
collection  of  children’s  songs  of  excel¬ 
lent  character,  containing  24  songs, 
price  75  cents;  also  32  Short  Song 
Studies  for  Medium  Voice,  one  of  F. 
W.  Root’s  system  of  vocal  study  called 
The  Technic  and  Art  of  Singing. 

Two  of  our  four  hand  collections  are 
reprinting,  Young  Duet  Players,  com¬ 
piled  by  Harthan,  a  very  popular  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  of  easy  piano 
duets  retailing  at  50  cents;  and  Four 
Hand  Miscellany,  a  very  much  more 
pretentious  collection  retailing  at  $1.00 
and  containing  not  less  than  25  concert 
duets  of  the  very  best  style,  not  all 
difficult,  but  all  melodious  and  showy. 
No  better  collection  of  concert  duets 
is  on  the  market. 

Two  seasons  old,  we  draw  particular 
attention  to  another  edition  of  James 
Francis  Cooke’s  “Standard  History  of 
Music  for  Students  of  All  Ages.”  Mr. 
Cooke,  the  editor  of  The  Etude,  is 
gifted  as  an  interesting  writer,  and  he 
has  produced  a  history  most  practical 
in  form.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
forty  chapter  lessons.  So  attractive  is 
its  form  and  contents  that  many  edi¬ 
tions  have  been  exhausted  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  was  instantaneous. 

The  Presser  Collection  continues  in 
popularity  among  the  best  teachers. 
This  collection  contains  150  volumes  of 
the  most  used  and  standard  studies  and 
collections;  no  better  editions  exist, 
either  in  Europe  or  America;  the  print¬ 
ing  and  paper  are  the  best  and  the 
binding  of  the  Presser  Collection  is  far 
superior  to  any  on  the  market.  This 
means  that  the  volumes  wear  better 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Flagtown,  N.  J. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


ML  SIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har¬ 
mony.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Teachers  of  Piano,  Voice, 

Organ,  Stringed  Instruments.  Southern 
Teachers’  Agency,  Music  Dept.,  Columbia, 


FASCINATING  PIANO  NOVELTIES. 

"Topsy  Turvy,”  exactly  the  same  played 
backwards.  “Pomp  and  Pageantry.”  25  cents 
both.  Novelty  Music  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED:  Young  lady, 

graduate  in  piano,  also  teaches  voice,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  School  of  medium  grade 
preferred.  Address  A.  I.,  care  The  Etude. 


EXPERIENCED  PIANO  TEACHER  de¬ 
sires  position.  Leschetizky  method.  Normal 
and  theoretical  training.  Best  references 
Address  G.  I.  W„  care  of  The  Etude. 

DEBUSSY  REVERIE  DU  SOIIL  Thjj 
Piano  Piece  of  the  Decade.  Special,  20  cents 
Catalog.  Teachers'  rates.  Washington  Music 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C 


‘  xuv  vpt-u  imrai 

Method,  taught  by  mail.  Four  lessons  mailed 
-?r.re^  H-00.  A.  Francke,  voice  builder, 

512  Kimball  Ilall.  Dept.  E.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS  can  earn  additional 
‘pocket  money"  selling  to  their  pupils  our 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  busi¬ 
ness  card  and  ten  cents  for  sample  to  Leo 
Feist,  Feist  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  A  complete  outfit  for  Kinder- 
symphonien.  12  scores  with  duplicate  of 
parts,  about  40  to'ys  and  14  stands.  Price 
reasonable.  Apply  10  South  18th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Adele  Sutor,  Room  208. 


VIOLINIST,  TEACHER,  Graduate  of 
European  schools,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
conducting  orchestra,  band  or  chorus,  desires 
to  locate  in  city  of  about  20.000 ;  teaching 
as  mainstay,  church  choir,  hand  or  orchestra 
as  side  line.  Address  Violinist,  care  The 
Etude,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED.  Two  or  three  tenors,  also 
basses.  To  young  men  of  22  to  25  wanting 
a  thorough  musical  education,  here  is  a 
chance  to  earn  it  in  exchange  for  musical 
services  in  one  of  the  best  Conservatories  in 
the  Middle  West.  Address,  giving  full  partic¬ 
ulars  as  to  voice  and  references,  Education, 
care  of  The  Etude. 


WANTED:  Music  teachers  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  living  within  one  thousand  miles  of  New 
Y’ork  City,  to  act  as  local  representatives  for 
Alvah  Glover  Salmon's  Lecture-Recitals  on 
Russian  music.  Liberal  terms  will  be  offered 
to  those  interested.  Explanatory  literature 
forwarded  upon  request.  Address  Annie  M. 
Marshall,  834  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 


LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL  will  hold 

his  usual  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Special  RUSSELL- 
METHOD  Normal  Classes  including  a  five- 
day  session,  morning  and  afternoon,  July  1, 
2,  3,  8  and  9th.  Summer  School  (classes 
and  private! .  June  and  July,  for  Vocalists, 
Pianists  and  Class  Teachers ;  Theory  Peda¬ 
gogy,  etc.  Address  Russell  Studios,  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  Manhattan ;  or  Music  Hall, 
Newark.  N.  J. 


LISTEN.  Have  you  heard  the  “Indianola” 
Two-Step  by  F.  M.  Rehfuss?  The  piece  that 
was  recently  revised,  fingered  and  re-arranged 
by  the  composer  striking  a  flow  of  melody 
and  harmony  so  fascinating  that  when  given 
for  a  lesson  pupils  enjoy  the  practice  hours. 
Special  price.  10  cents.  We  also  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  Mazurka  entitled  “Golden 
Thoughts,”  by  F.  M.  Rehfuss.  Genuine  in¬ 
spiration  and  improved  talent  are  the  funda¬ 
mental  qualities  of  this  beautiful  composition. 
We  are  offering  here  what  we  believe  should 
become  one  of  the  great  favorities  in  piano 
music.  Include  this  in  your  order  (on  ap¬ 
proval  at  12  cents,  if  desired),  and  if  in 
your  judgment  it  is  not  all  that  we  claim, 
you  simply  owe  us  nothing.  Otherwise  spe¬ 
cial  price  for  both  conies  with  order.  20  cents. 
Phoenix  Music  Pub.  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 


JULY,  1912 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 


PIANO  SOLOS. 

n .  i A  a  j  i  .  GRADE 

9410  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 

Andalouse),  G.  Bachmann .  1 
9400  Surprise  for  Papa  (Pour  ia 
fete  a  papa),  Air  de  Chasse, 

G.  Bachmann .  l 

9406  A-Ilunting  We  Will  Go  (La 

Chasse  Merveilleuse) ,  Air 

de  chasse,  J.  Brissao .  1 

9408  Persian  Dance  (Danse  Per- 

sane).  Ballet,  G.  Micheuz..  1 
9402  Playing  for  Grandma  (Pour 
jouer  &  Grand’  M£re), 

Menuet,  E.  Missa .  1 

9404  For  Mother  Dear  (Chez  petite 
„  M6re) .  Menuet.  P.  Willy..  1 
9527  Forget-Me-Not,  Vocal  or  In¬ 
strumental,  S.  F.  Wide- 

ner  .  iy2 

9493  Damsels  Fair,  Minuet,  E.  S. 

Uosmer  .  2 

0494  Light  of  Heart,  Po'lka,  E.  S. 

Hosmer  .  2 

9392  Two  Little  Kittens,  F.  E. 

Farrar .  .  2% 

9360  March  of  the  Hobgoblins 
( Marsch  der  Wichtelman- 

ner),  H.  Necke .  2% 

9418  Crown  of  Triumnh,  Military 
March,  Op.  221,  F.  P. 

Atherton .  3 

9381  Butterflies  (Les  Papilions), 

Op*  25,  No.  5.  J.  Concone.  3 
9390  Serenade  of  Harlequin,  Op. 

61,  T.  Lack .  3 

9390  Round  We  Go.  Valse  Lente, 

H.  Parker .  3 

9489  Fond  Memories,  Meditation, 

H.  Engelmann  .  314 

9511  German-American  Festival 

March,  H.  Engelmann...  314 
*452  Lovelight,  Danse  a  la  Ga¬ 
votte,  Op.  247,  C.  IV. 

Kern,  .  314 

9366  Impromptu.  Op.  87.  No  3  if. 

Moszkowski  .  6 

9507  Danse  Bizarre,  Op.  107,  No. 

2  L.  J.  O.  Fontaine....  4 
0512  Waltz  Study,  Op.  229,  No. 

2,  C.  Bohm . 5 

9510  Night’s  Magic  Spell,  Noc¬ 
turne,  G.  Kannerstein. .  .  .  5 
9526  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses 
(Bergers  et  Berge res),  Op. 

55.  B.  Godarrd  .  6 

9364  Complainte.  Op.  87,  No.  1, 

If.  Moszkoicski .  7 

9365  Offrande  (Offering).  Op.  87, 

No.  2,  if.  Moszkowski .  7 


PIANO  DUETS. 

9411  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 

Andalouse),  G.  Bachmann.  1 
9401  Surprise  for  Papa  (Pour  ia 
fSte  a  papa),  Air  de 


chasse.  O.  Bachmann .  1 

9484  Alpine  Violet  (Alpenveil- 
chen)  (Liindler-Idylle) , 

Op.  100.  L.  Andre......  3% 

9525  Danse  Bizarre,  Op.  107,  No. 

2,  L.  J.  O.  Fontaine . 4 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

9504  Gaudeamus  Igitur,  College 

Song,  Air  V  a  r  i  e.  A. 

Franz  .  3 

9503  Lorelei  (Ich  weiss  nicht  wass 
soil  es  bedeuten)  German 
Melody,  Air  varle,  A. 
Franz  .  3 

9505  Mocking  Bird,  The  American 

Melody,  Air  Varie,  A. 
Franz  .  3 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

9  79  Twilight  Song,  Reverie.  F.  K 

Shackley .  3 

9371  Humoreske,  Op.  101,  No.  7 

A.  DvoYdk  .  4 

SONGS. 

9514  Love’s  Beginning,  P.  Brou- 

noff  .  3 

9517  Sweetheart  Mine,  Sleep, 

Baby,  Sleep,  E.  J.  Evans.  3 
9521  Beauty’s  Eves,  High  Voice 

in  G,  F.  P.  Tosti .  3 

9521  Beauty's  Eyes,  Medium  Voice 

in  E  flat.  F.  P.  Tosti _ 3 

9523  Anchored,  Medium  Voice  in 

G,  if.  Watson  .  3 

9524  May  Day,  P.  Brounoff .  4 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.20 


.50 


.50 


.25 

.40 

.50 


.20 


.20 


.60 


.50 


.60 


.50 

.50 

.60 


.35 

.40 


.35 

.60 

.60 


.35 


.35 


.75 

.75 


.60 

.60 

.60 


.50 


.40 

.40 


.60 


.40 

.40 

.60 

.40 


OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS-MIXED  VOICES. 


10157  Fear  Not  Ye,  O  Israel,  J. 

E.  Roberts .  3  .15 

10140  Lord  !  Thy  Glory  Fills  the 

Heaven.  O.  if.  Schoebel.  .  3  .05 

10167  Yea.  Tbo’  T  Walk  Thro’  the 

Valley,  P.  D.  Bird .  3  .15 

296  Moonlight,  E.  Faninn . 4  .05 

WOMEN’S  VOICES 
6193  O’er  the  Meadows  Tripped 

Sweet  Kittv.  J.  B.  Grant.  .  3  .15 

6192  Mv  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind 

My  Hair.  J.  Haydn . 3  .10 

MEN’S  VOICES 

172  Over  the  Ocean  Blue.  H. 

TV.  Petrie .  3  .15 

171  Sun  Had  Set.  The,  A.  U. 

Brander .  3  .10 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Practice  Periods  arranged 


BECKER 

BISBEE 


GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Stein  way  Hall.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOGERT 


BUVINGER 


COLLINS 

DICKSON 

GILBERT 


GOODRICH 


IYI0NZEL 


M-  A.  Orjfan — Plano — Harmony 

503  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  111. 


MOULTON 
NICHOLS 
PET  ERSILEfi 
STEELE 


Mrs.  M.  K.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18tn  St.  -  Philadelphia 


JOHN  W.  Tenor.  Concerts,  Recitals, 
Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction 
380  West  68th  St.,  New  York  City 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 
101  W.  86th  St.,  New  Yoik  City 


MARY  niNMAN.  Teacher  of  Singing 
Voice  Building  a  Specialty 

508  Kimball  Hall  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Thoro  fundamental  training.  Individual  devel¬ 
opment.  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  Y.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 


STOCK 


TRACY 
VEON 


CHARLES  LEE  Plano  Instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  Compositions  Revise^ 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

State  Normal  School  -  California,  Pa. 


VONGRABILL 


S.  BECK  Lit  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 
153  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


Course  of  Kindergarten  91  lisle 
Study  for  Teachers 
246  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  llicb. 


DUNNING 


System  of  Music  Study 

for  Beginners 

526  Del u ware  Ave.,  Huifalo,  N.Y 


FLETCHER 


-COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

llox  1886.  ltoslon.  Muss. 


KERN 


31R.  CAUL  WI 1. 11  ELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 

Editor,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Composition, 
Strassburger  Conservatories  of  Alusio,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


STORER 


II.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  ami  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  150  Tremont  St.,  ItoHton,  Mans. 
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At  Home. 

Dr.  Frank  Damrosch  has  resigned  from 
the  conductorship  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of 
New  York,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties. 

Concerts  in  aid  of  Titan, tic  survivors,  and 
in  memory  of  the  victims  of  the  disaster 
continue  to  be  held  all  over  the  world. 

Preparations  for  the  Sitngerfest  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  now  in  progress.  There  will  he 
six  thousand  in  the  chorus. 

An  invention  has  been  made  to  enable  one 
to  sign  eighteen  checks  at  once.  Composers 
and  artists  please  note. 

Ernest  Hutchinson  has  taken  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Peabody  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Baltimore,  and  Ludwig  Breitner  will 
succeed  to  his  position  during  the  interval. 

Mr.  William  Berwald’s  new  overture 
Walthari  was  given  at  the  Central  New  York 
Music  Festival  (Syracuse),  and  was  received 
very  enthusiastically. 

At  the  Spring  Concert,  of  the  People's 
Choral  Union,  of  Boston,  under  the  able  di¬ 
rection  of  Frederick  W.  Wodell.  Dvorak’s 
Stahat  Mater  and  Haydn’s  Creation  were  given 
with  great  success. 

Reginald  de  Koven’s  comedy-opera,  Robin 
Hood  has  been  revived  in  New  York.  It  is 
proving  a  worthy  rival  in  popularity  to  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan’s  Patience,  which  has  also 
been  revived. 

The  sympathies  of  Etude  readers  will  go 
to  our  wen-known  contributor,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Rickaby,  whose  sixteen  year  old  daughter 
shot  herself  accidentally,  resulting  in  death  a 
month  ago. 

The  Musical  Leader,  of  Chicago,  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  excellent  Spring  Festival  number 
(May  16th),  giving  a  fine  idea  of  the  sur¬ 
prising  musical  activity  in  our  country. 

The  storehouse  in  Brooklyn  in  which  the 
Aborn  Opera  Company  kept  much  of  their 
stage  equipment  wras  recently  burnt  down. 
The  Aborn  Company  lost  the  equipment  for 
twenty  operas,  compris'ng  110  carloads  of 
scenery  and  costumes.  Most  of  this  was  for 
comic  opera  purposes,  however. 

A  successor  to  Leopold  Stokowsky  as  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  lias  been 
found  in  Dr.  Ernst  Kunwald,  of  Berlin.  He 
declined  a  flattering  offer  from  the  Munich 
Royal  Opera  in  order  to  come  to  America. 

The  oratorio  societies  of  Franklin  and  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  have  given  a  very  successful  per¬ 
formance  of  Elijah. 

Boston  is  sorry  to  lose  Max  Fiedler,  who 
has  now  completed  his  coptracted  time  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Innumer¬ 
able  wreaths  were  presented  to  him  on  his 
last  appearance  with  the  orchestra,  end  be 
made  an  affecting  lilt'e  speech,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  last  four  years  have  been  the 
happiest  in  his  life. 


as  Tschaikowski’s  Pathetic  Symphor. 
Bruch’s  G  Minor  Symphony  have  be, 
sented.  Among  the  soloists  who  have  at 
with  this  organization  are  Nordica,  Seh 
Ileink  and  Evan  Williams.  The  cot 
is  Louis  Baker  Phillips. 

Mr.  Charles  I,.  Shepherd,  of  Sal' 
City.  Utah,  wen  the  Mason  &  Hamlir 
donated  by  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pina 
pany  each  year  as  a  prize  for  piano  stuc 
the  New  England  Conservatory.  The 
this  year  were  Harold  Bauer.  Hard 
dolph,  and  Max  Fiedler,  Arthur  L.  Sh 
brother  of  the  successful  young  mai 
won  the  Paderewski  prize  for  com; 
some  years  ago,  is  at  the  present 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  Ej 
Conservatory. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  Aborn  brothei 
have  made  a  fortune  in  presenting  01 
English  in  America,  will  start  a  fr< 
servator.v  to  give  stage  training  for 
opera  singers.  This  it  is  said  will  be  f 
in  New  York,  and  only  a  very  limitei 
her  of  especially  qualified  pupils  v 
accepted. 

Several  pages  of  The  Etude  could 
be  devoted  to  a  series  of  articles  up 
conventions  of  Music  Teachers’  Asso< 
held  in  many  of  our  States  during  f 
two  months.  Possibly  the  most  pre 
of  the  State  Associations  is  the  Nei 
State  Association,  which  was  held  at 
bia  University  in  New  York,  in  .Tur 
which  the  following  took  part:  Rossi 
Cole,  Edgar  Stillman  Kelly,  George  C 
David  Bispham,  Reginald  deKoven,  Dr. 
Rix,  E.  M.  Bowman.  Tlarriette  Brower 
Parsons,  A.  K.  Virgil,  H.  H.  Huss,  J. 
Cieve.  Marie  Rannold.  Cecile  Ayres  ani 
Becker,  President.  The  Etude  would 
give  detailed  information  about  the 
lent  conventions  held  in  many  other 
hut  the  fnct  that  the  journal  goes  t 
over  a  month  before  the  conventio 
actually  held  makes  this  inexpedient 
Etude  is  in  deep  svmpathy  with  the 
movement,  and  has  given  its  support  i: 
manner  possible  when  called  upon  to 

The  Cincinnati  Music  Festival,  h 
May  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th  and  lltb,  r 
of  the  most  successful  ever  held  fre 
artistic  standpoint.  No  music  fest 
conducted  with  greater  conscience 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  German  1 
in  the  population  of  Cincinnati  gives 
ditional  zest  to  the  performance. 
Frederic  Stock  and  Frank  Van  der  i 
as  conductors,  SchumannTIeink, 
Ridor-Kelsey,  Bond,  Matin,  van  floo 
Witherspoon  among  the  soloists,  it  wi 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  but  »!• 
Despite  its  frequent  performances  tin 
of  the  festival  was  The  Elijah,  whic 
given  with  great  effect,  and  visibly 
enced  the  auditors  by  Its  simple  but  1 
means.  The  Beutitudes  of  Cesar  Fran 
beautifully  sung,  as  were  the  Wagn 
Berlioz  numbers  in  the  later  concerts. 
Ferrari’s  Hew  Life  was  the  novelty 
from  some  striking  orchestral  noveltie 
as  the  Liszt  Dante  Symphony. 


The  hero  of  the  Richmond  Festival  seems 
to  have  been  a  young  American  composer  and 
pianist,  John  Powell.  Efrem  Zirabalist,  Alma 
Gluck,  Louise  Homer.  Riccardo  Martin,  Carl 
Jorn,  Clarence  Whitehill  and  Henri  Scott 
were  engaged  to  appear.  Many  interesting 
works  were  given  by  the  orchestra  and  solo¬ 
ists,  including  many  operatic  selections. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois 
Music  Teachers’  Association  has  been  a  very 
brilliant  success.  The  convention  was  held 
at  Streator,  and  the  concerts  given  were 
attended  by  crowded  audiences.  The  officers 
selected  for  the  coming  year  were  Adolf 
Weklig  (president),  E.  R.  Lederman  (vice- 
president),  and  H.  O.  Merry  (secretary  and 
treasurer) . 

Mr.  Edwin  Hughes,  former  assistant  to 
Theodore  Leschetizky,  and  for  two  years  in- 
structo'r  in  pianoforte  at  the  Ganopol  Con¬ 
servatory  ’n  Detroit,  has  determined  to  take 
up  his  residence  permanently  in  Munich, 
Germany.  During  the  next  year  he  will  con- 
cei’tize  in  Germany. 

The  lack  of  a  managerial  bureau  in  Chicago 
similar  to  those  in  New  York,  has  now  been 
remedied  by  Messrs.  Harry  Harrison  and 
Fred.  Pelham.  They  have  formed  an  agency 
known  as  the  Redpath  Musical  Bureau,  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  well-known  Red- 
path  Lyceum  Bureau.  Among  the  artists  who 
will  come  under  their  management  are  Caro¬ 
lina  White,  of  the  Philadelphia-Chicago  Opera 
Co.,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler. 

An  amateur  symphony  orchestra  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  has  recently  celebrated  its  eighteenth 
anniversary.  This  orchestra  is  unique,  as 
Sts  members,  including  the  conductor,  are  un¬ 
paid  for  their  services,  and  such  works 


The  season  of  the  Phlladelpliiar 
Teachers'  Association  closed  on  May  2 
a  high  successful  banquet  held  at  the 
of  the  Musical  Art  Club.  Eighty  _ 
attended  the  banquet  and  Mr.  E.  M.  B 
made  the  trip  from  New  York  especle 
this  occasion.  Many  prominent  Phlla 
musicians  participated  in  the  speech  1 
including  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke,  Mauritz  1 
Wassili  Leps.  Mrs.  Frances  Clarke,  Mr 
Scott.  Mr.  Theodore  Presser,  Mr.  Fr 
Maxson,  Mr  Daniel  Batchellor,  Mr. 
Geibel,  Mr.  II.  A.  Lang,  Mr.  Richard  Z 
and  the  president,  Mr.  James  Francis 
The  following  was  the  novel  menu 
dinner  which  some  of  our  readers  may 
to  copy  in  part  at  some  musical  fund 

Overture,  Consomme  Brillante  '  on 
(Glissamlo  Con  Culore)  ;  Leit  Motif., 
Roe  with  Bacon  an  Wagner  ( Presto  Ag 
Cadenzas,  Sliced  Cucumbers  Elgar, 
Olives  Mascagni  (Allepretto  Con  8p 
Main  Theme  with  Variations.  Roast 
au  Beethoven,  Avec  Champignon  T r< 
Bizet,  Petit  Pois  Verdi,  Irish  Potafi 
Victor  Herbert  ( Attaca ,  Subito  Con 
Gusto)  :  Intermezzo,  Asparagus  Strauss 
Sauce  Salome)  ;  Suites,  Glace  Debuss. 
fetuoso  e  con  am  ore )  ;  Grand  Finale 
Demi  Tasse  au  Cliopin  ;  Fine. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oliver 
Society  for  the  relief  of  needy  mul 
was  recently  held  in  Boston,  and  ti, 
lowing  officers  were  elected : 
Arthur  Foote ;  Trustees,  Parker  Brow 
W.  Chadwick,  Charles  H.  Ditson ;  Clci 
Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Smith:  Assistant 
Arthur  R.  Smith.  An  unusual  nona 
cases  of  destitution  have  been  assisted 
the  past  year;  applications  foT  fid 
made  to  any  of  the  above  named  01a 
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s  program  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Con- 
n  of  the  Northwest  Music  Teachers'  As¬ 
ton  Is  of  exceptional  interest  and  re- 
high  credit  upon  the  organization.  The 
kgs  this  year  were  held  in  Walla  Walla, 
'ngton,  and  the  principal  concerts  were 
by  the  Whitman  Choral  Society  and 
'alia  Walla  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
'  given  included  Henry  K.  Hadley's 
ila,  a  cantata  for  mixed  voices  and 
solo,  Saint  Saen's  The  Night,  a  cantata 
,male  voices  and  soprano  solo'.  Max 
i’s  Fair  Ellen,  and  many  Important  or¬ 
al  works,  besides  songs,  etc.  Several 
^ant  questions  were  discussed  by  various 
tant  speakers. 

!  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Min- 
State  Music  Teachers'  Association 
gain  called  attention  to*  the  excellent 
being  done  by  this  organization  in  con- 
a  with  the  standardization  of  music 
ng.  The  recommendations  of  the  corn- 
appointed  to  go'  into  this  subject 
id  in  the  foundation  of  examinations 
while  not  in  any  sense  obligatory, 
.0  much  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
who  submit  to  them.  The  subject  of 
nations  or  no  examinations  is  one  cap- 
if  endless  discussion.  Provided,  how- 
that  the  examinations  are  conducted 
by  musicians  of  high  standing,  there 
no  question  of  their  being  very  valu- 
ldeed.  Probably  the  most  examination- 
country  in  the  wor  d  is  England,  at 
:o  far  as  music  is  concerned,  and  since 
itablishment  of  local  examinations  in 
tion  with  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
le  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  other 
’  important  educational  institutions, 
nas  been  an  enormous  growth  in  musi- 
terest  in  England.  All  success  then 
inesota.  In  addition  to  planning  ex- 
Ions,  the  members  of  the  Association 
good  time  listening  to  many  excel- 
ldresses  and  concerts  given  by  various 
rs  of  the  Association. 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  has  been 
•ed  upon  Tali  Esen  Morgan,  the  well- 
i  conductor,  by  Temple  University, 
•lphia.  Dr.  Morgan  has  conducted  hun- 
of  performances  of  oratorios  and  is 
head  of  a  correspondence  school  which 
light  music  theory  to  over  25,000  stu- 
;  For  many  years.  Dr.  Morgan  has 
targe  of  the  music  at  Ocean  Grove, 
where  many  of  the  greatest  singers 
day  have  sung  under  his  direction, 
s  born  in  South  Wales,  1858. 

Tenth  Annual  Prize  Competition  of- 
>y  the  Chicago  Madrigal  Club  for  the 
Kimball  Co.  prize  of  $100  is  now 
The  prize  is  offered  for  a  madrigal 
of  Longfellow’s  “I  Know  a  Maiden 
>  See.”  and  is  open  to  any  composer 
t  in  the  United  States.  Full  particu- 
1.V  be  obtained  from  Mr.  D.  A.  Clip- 
410  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Abroad. 

lbert  Humperdinck  has  so  far  recov- 
m  his  recent  serious  illness  that  he 
don  to  continue  his  work  as  a  com- 


German  Empress  has  declined  to  wit- 
performance  of  Parsifait  on  the  score 
is  sacrilegious. 

ro  Toscanini  has  been  engaged  for 
t  Season  of  music  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
le  will  conduct  French  opera. 

famous  Belgian  composer,  Jan  Blockx, 
led  away  at  the  age  of  01.  From  1886 
s  death  he  was  teacher  of  harmony 
Intwerp  Conservatory. 

R  Marziano  Pehosi  a  brother  of  t lie 
anposer,  has  written  an  opera  founded 
on's  novel,  The  Last  Dags  of  Pom- 
'he  work  has  been  successfully  pro- 

l  Vienna. 

-Saens  has  declared  that  he  will  write 
[?  music  for  the  theater.  Practically 
his  operas  has  won  a  lasting  popular- 
Pt  Samson  and  Delilah. 


pears  that  one  of  the  coming  leading 
n  the  Berlin  Opera  will  be  A  Neu, 
3  hitherto  been  a  roofer.  Hardly  a 
the  world ! 


'UNow,  the  great  Russian  composer, 
ig  a  symphony  on  the  Titanic  disas- 
wiil  be  entitled  A  Song  of  Death,  and 
mg  motif  will  be  the  hymn,  “Nearer 
to  Thee.” 

:  must  be  no  end  to  music  in  London. 
t  one  of  the  big  London  newspapers 
i  1  seven  columns  of  advertisements 
coming  concerts. 

SR’S  Eighth  Symphony,  which  hits 
be  called  the  “Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
ymg  to  the  enormous  number  of  peo- 
'red  to  give  it  adequate  performance, 
taken  on  tour  to  London  and  Paris. 

.Reger  has  completed  several  new 
feluding  a  concerto  for  orchestra,  writ- 
"1  style,  a  vocal  composition  for  con- 
i™  orchestra  and  three  orchestral 
;  these  new  works  are  to  be  given  in 
1 1  the  fall. 

*’v  opera  by  Massenet,  entitled  Don 
,  c  has  been  produced  by  Ilammerstein 
!  J°hdon  Opera  House.  The  first  per- 
1 '  was  very  successful  and  the  work  is 
I  nssess  singular  charm  and  attractive- 


A  museum  has  recently  been  opened  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  which  contains 
chiefly  souvenirs  of  Anton  Rubinstein.  Nu¬ 
merous  autographs  of  Tschaikowsky,  Arens¬ 
ky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Moussorgsky  are 
also  included. 

Frederick  Delius,  the  English  composer 
who  spent  many  years  listening  to  the  music 
of  the  orange  groves  in  Florida,  has  completed 
an  opera,  Fennimore,  which  will  probably  be 
produced  by  Thomas  Beecham  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season  in  London. 

A  Mr.  S.  Alman  has  just  written  the  li¬ 
bretto  and  composed  the  music  of  the  first 
\  iddish  opera  ever  staged.  Alman  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  Lon¬ 
don.  His  opera  is  entitled  King  Ahaz,  and 
has  been  given  several  representations  at  the 
Yiddish  People’s  Theater.  London,  under  the 
composer's  direction. 

A  presentation  has  been  made  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  “choir  boy”  of  nineteen  who  has  been 
singing  soprano  in  the  choir  for  ten  years, 
at  an  English  church.  One  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  the  bulldog  tenacity  with  which  he  hangs 
onto  his  job  without  even  a  break  in  his 
continuity,  let  alone  in  his  voice. 

Mascagni  is  now  rather  sorry  that  he  has 
annoyed  most  of  the  American  publishers 
and  impresarios  by  iiis  extortionate  demands. 
He  is  anxious  for  an  American  production  of 
his  new  opera,  Parisiana,  to  a  libretto  by 
d'Annunzio. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mme.  Bressier- 
Gianoli,  a  famous  contralto,  and  formerly  a 
famous  Carmen  of  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House  in  New  York.  She  was  to  have  re¬ 
turned  to  America  in  1913.  Her  death  fol¬ 
lowed  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  and  she 
is  survived  by  several  children. 

The  Paulist  Choristers  of  Chicago  were  re¬ 
cently  awarded  the  highest  diploma — the  first 
prize  In  the  Division  d'Honneur — in  the  cho¬ 
ral  competition-  at  the  Theatre  du  Chatelet. 
They  were1  also  awarded  a  Sevres  vase  and  a 
commemorative  medal.  From  Paris  they  go 
to  Rome  to  sing  at  the  Vatican. 


Leoncavallo,  the  composer  of  I  Paffliacd, 
is  writing  a  new  opera  to  be  entitled  7An- 
gara.  The  work  is  to  Ik?  produced  at  the 
London  Hippodrome.  The  London  vaude¬ 
ville  managers  seem  to  be  following  a  line 
of  their  own.  Not  satisfied  with  having  Mas¬ 
cagni  and  Leoncavallo  conduct  their  own 
works  in  the  past  season,  they  also  presented 
new  and  important  ballets  by  Elgar  and  Hum¬ 
perdinck.  This  condition  of  affairs  'is  curi¬ 
ous  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  exceedingly  diflficult  to  get  English 
audiences  to  go  to  regular  grand  opera  per¬ 
formances. 

The  new  opera  by  Puccini.  Anima  Allegri, 
is  somewhat  lighter  in  style  than  most  of  his 
works.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  staid  old 
Spanish  Marchioness,  her  scamp  of  a  son, 
and  her  niece,  a  vivacious  and  unconventional 
young  lady.  Among  other  pranks  the  niece 
goes  to  a  village  wedding  and  when  the  son 
of  the  Marchioness  goes  to  bring  her  home 
be  is  drawn  into  the  festivities,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  he  falls  in  love  with  his  cousin, 
and  all  ends  happily.  There  will  doubtless! 
be  much  “local  color  ”  in  the  Spanish  setting. 

German  municipalities  are  giving  more  and 
more  to  musical  art.  Their  assistance  is  en¬ 
tirely  apart  from  that  given  by  the  National 
Government  to  musical  projects.  The  city  of 
Mannheim,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of 
German  communities  gives  541,000  marks; 
Dusseldorf.  464.000  Strassburg,  393,000 ; 
rhemnitz,  332.000  ;  Leipsic,  329.000 ;  Cologne, 
326,000;  Frankfurt  am  Main.  272,000;  Frei¬ 
burg.  318,000;  Dortmund,  200,000;  Breslau, 
132,000;  Mainz,  181,000;  Barmen.  125,000; 
Halle,  108,000;  Regensburg,  84.000.  It  may 
be  seen  that  these  fourteen  German  cities 
give  au  aggregate  of  3,815.000  marks,  or 
nearly  a  million  dollars  to  support  the  inter¬ 
pretative  arts  in  their  communities.  The 
population  of  Freiburg  is  about  sixty-five 
thousand.  The  population  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  is  about  two  hundred  thousand  (possi¬ 
bly  more  now).  Imagine  the  city  fathers  of 
Rochester  giving  a  municipal  appropriation 
of  about  $80,000  for  the  support  of  the 
city  opera  house  !  If  “money  talks”  accord¬ 
ing  to  American  parlance,  it  seems  to  talk 
a  little  louder  in  some  of  the  smaller  German 
cities  than  in  America. 


ALWAYS. 


B5T  ELLA  GILMORE  PEARCE. 


“Oh,  I  always  do  that !”  Too  often  this 
phrase  is  regarded  as  an  all-sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  making  the  same  mistake  over  and 
over  again  ;  for  letting  one’s  fingers  stumble 
for  the  hundreth  time  in  the  self-same  place. 
Yet,  surely  it  is  the  poorest  of  excuses.  If 
say  we  always  do  a  thing,  it  shows  that  we 
know  we  are  doing  it,  and  to  know  that 
one  is  doing  something  one  should  not  do, 
and  yet  to  go  on  doing  it  is  utterly  inexcus 
able.  It  is  when  we  do  not  know  we  are 
doing  something  the  wrong  way  that  we 
have  a  real  excuse. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  make  “always"  a 
friend  instead  of  nn  enemy.  “Always”  is 
entrenched  behind  the  walls  of  careless 
habit.  We  must  lay  a  siege  with  the  allied 
armies  of  Pluck,  Patience  and  Persistence 
against  the  forces  of  Laziness  and  Careless¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  end  the  wails  of  Ingrained 
habit  must  surely  crumble  away.  Once  “al¬ 
ways”  has  been  conquered,  “always”  becomes 
the  best  of  friends,  for  the  passage  we  “al¬ 
ways”  played  wrong  is  now  “always”  played 
right. 


With  a  Victor  or  Victor-Victrola  you  can  enjoy  the  music  of  the 
most  famous  bands  and  orchestras  without  going  a  step  away  from 
home. 

You  can  make  up  a  program  to  suit  yourself,  and  hear  in  one  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  twelve  of  the  world's  greatestmusicalorganizations: 

35000  {  Ca™en  Selection . Sousa’s  Band 

Freischutz  Overture . Sousa’s  Band 

169591  Maraov-ia  Waltzes . U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Cavallena  Rusticana  Prelude  . .  Vessella’s  Italian  Band 

iifil  Sakun tala  Overture . Kryl’s  Bohemian  Band 

Jlb/b  Semiramide  Overture .  . Police  Band  of  Mexico 

16958  1  -Second  Chasseurs  March . Garde  Republicaine  Band  of  France 

lGr?acJ?e  ^anae_' .  Black  Diamonds  Band  of  London 

16479  1  Guardia  Two-Step . Royal  Military  Band  of  Madrid 

7nn7A  “ance  Luis  Alonzo” . Royal  Military  Band  of  Madrid 

r?anco jhe»y°Vr8  *  2,'.'  . . . . Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra 

% vJlA  Faust  Ballet  Music — Finale .  L’Orchestre  Symphonique  of  Paris 

51/79  Lohengrin  Prelude . La  Scala  Orchestra  of  Milan 

Hundreds  of  other  band  selections,  and  grand  opera  arias,  sacred  music, 
popular  song  hits — everything  you  wish. 

.Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  your  favorite 
music  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


t 


Victor-Victrolas 
$15  to  $200 


Victor 


Victors 
$10  to  $100 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


PROFITABLE  VACATION  COURSES 


Eight  Delightful  Weeks  of  History  Study 


THE  STANDARD  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  FIRST  HISTORY  FOR  STUDENTS  AT  ALL  ACES 
By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE.  PRICE,  St. 25 

How  Teachers  May  Keep  Their  Punils  Together  for  the  Summer  by  Investing  Their 
Work  with  a  New  and  Lively  Interest  in  the  Ever  Charming  Story  of  Music. 

On  the  Porch.  In  the  Garden 
By  the  Shore.  Anywhere 

I  he  following  outline,  based  on  the  forty  story-lessons  in  the  very  successful 
Standard  History  of  Music,  may  be  employed  by  any  teacher,  anywhere. 

1st  Week.  How  Music  Began.  Music  in  the  Early  Church.  How  Notation 
Was.Evolved.  The  Tioubadours  and  Meistersingers.  Polyphonic 
Music.  Palestrina.  Early  English  Music, 

2d  Week.  Opera  and  Oratorio.  Scarlatti  and  His  Contemporaries.  The  Bach 
Family.  Early  French  Music.  The  Story  of  the  Organ,  the  Violin 
and  the  Piano. 

3d  Week.  J.  S.  Bach,  G.  F.  Handel,  F.  J.  Haydn,  W.  A,  Mozart. 

4th  Week.  Gluck,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn. 

5th  Week.  Schumann  and  the  Age  of  Musical  Romance.  Opera  Writers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Great  Teachers  of  the  Pianoforte. 

6th  Week.  Chopin,  Liszt,  Wagner.  Modern  Italian  Composers.  Rubinstein. 
Great  French  Composers. 

7th  Week.  Modern  Masters.  Brahms,  Grieg,  Tchaikowsky.  The  Art  Song. 

Famous  Pianists  of  Yesterday.  Great  Virtuosos  of  To-day.  Great 
Violinists.  Composers  of  Valuable  Pianoforte  Pieces  in  the  Smaller 
Forms.  Composers  of  Teaching  Pieces. 

8th  Week.  Music  in  America.  Masters  of  To-day.  Summary  of  Musical 
History.  Formation  of  a  Music  Study  Club  for  Next  Winter. 

We  Will  Help  You  in  Securing  a  Class 

Send  us  a  postal  request  for  information  regarding  our  “  Special  History  Class  Plan,”  and  receive 
in  return  the  material  which  will  enable  you  to  start  at  once  and  make  your  plans  for  turning  your 
Summer  from  Waste  and  Loss  to  Profit  and  Pleasure.  We  have  a  special  professional  introductory 
price  by  the  dozen. 

The  Standard  History  of  Music  demands  no  previous  experience  in  teaching  musical 
history.  Any  music  teacher  may  start  a  class  at  once  The  work  has  been  endorsed  by  leading 
educators,  including  Emil  Sauer,  Arthur  Foote,  I.  Philipp,  E.  M.  Bowman,  W.  H.  Sherwood, 
L.  C.  Elson,  H.  T.  Finck,  and  many  others.  The  London  Musical  Standard  says  of  it:  “It  is 
expert  in  the  way  it  makes  facts  appear  seductive.  We  can  imagine  an  intelligent  beginner 
going  steadily  through  the  book  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  it.” 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 

SQHMER 

It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-C  EC  ILIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 

Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMRAIMY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  Ave.  Cor.  3 2d  St.,  New  York 


RAGTIME  PIANO  PLAYING 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Christensen  School  of  Popular  Music 
Suite  87,  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago 


CLASS  PINS 

Special  designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
Write  for  illustrations  to  the  manufacturers 

BENT  &  BUSH  CO., 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALL  MUSICIANS 

and  MUSIC  LOVERS 

have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  their 
music  orderly — so  that  they  could  readily  find  any 
particular  piece  when  wanted.  Many  musicians 
have  solved  the  problem  by  the  purchase  of  Tin- 
dale  Music  Cabinets,  which  are  made  in  various 
styles  and  sizes,  of  mahogany  or  oak  (any  finish). 

“Every  piece  in  its  place;  a  place 
for  every  piece”. 

TINDALE  MUSIC  CABINETS 
keep  your  music  subdivided  and 
classified  in  small  slide-drawers. so 
that  any  piece  can  be  found  in¬ 
stantly.  Prices,  $15  upward. 

Illustrated  catalogue  No.  1  and 
letters  of  endorsement  sent  free  on 
request. 

TINDALE  CABI NET  COMPANY 
No.  1  West  34th  Street,  N.  Y 
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Well-known  Fables  Set 
to  Music 

VOCAL  OR  INSTRUMENTAL 
Verses  by  Jessica  Moore 
Music  by  Geo.  L.  Spaulding 
Price,  50  Cents 

Mr.  Spaulding’s  work  is  too  well  known 
to  call  for  extended  comment.  But  this 
particular  volume  is  unique  of  its  kind.  It 
consists  of  sixteen  little  pieces  which  may 
he  played  or  sung,  each  piece  taking  its  title 
from  one  of  HIsop’s  Fables,  each  fable  hav¬ 
ing  been  versified  and  set  to  an  appropriate 
and  original  melody.  The  pieces  all  lie 
in  the  first  or  early  second  grade,  and  dis¬ 
play  the  same  freshness  of  melody  and 
attractive  musical  qualities  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  composer’s  well-known  “Tunes 
and  Rhymes  for  the  Playroom,”  and  other 
works.  This  volume  is  gotten  up  in  hand¬ 
some  form,  very  clearly  engraved  and  uni¬ 
form  in  general  make-up  with  the  other 
popular  volumes  by  this  writer. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


4  •  Music  Teachers 

Attention  aftsgg 

We  will  supply  you  with  Music  on 
sale  and  on  selection  at  largest  discounts. 
We  publish  the  celebrated 

Root  Edition  Beautiful 

The  finest  teaching  edition  in  the  world;  also 
carry  everything  in  Music.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  liberal  on  sale  plan. 

FRANK  K.  ROOT  &  CO.,  1509  E.  55fh  St.,  Chicago 
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MAKE  YOUR  AUDIENCE  UNDER. 
STAND  YOU. 


BY  FANNIE  EDGAR  THOMAS. 


Probably  the  majority  of  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  opera  in  English,  at  least  when 
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What  Others  Say 


“We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.” 

Shakespeare. 


Koenigskinder.  A  guide  to  Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s  and  Ernst  Rosmer’s 
opera.  By  Lewis  M.  Isaacs  and  Kurt 
J.  Rahlson.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  75c. 

For  those  who  like  to  have  their  pleas¬ 
ures  catalogued  and  labeled,  this  book 
will  prove  a  boon.  It  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Humperdinck,  a  plot  of  his 
opera,  Koenigskinder,  and  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  material  used  in  the 
music.  There  are  over  fifty  themes 
taken  from  the  score  which  illustrate 
everything  from  Beauty  to  a  Poisoned 
Loaf.  The  book  is  well  written,  care¬ 
ful  and  accurate.  A  special  word  of 
commendation  is  due  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  are  remarkably  beautiful. 


The  Girlhood  of  Clara  Schumann.  By 
Clara  May.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company.  Price,  $3.50.  340 

pages. 

Surely,  no  girl  could  have  had  a  more 
romantic  girlhood  than  Clara  Schumann. 
During  her  childhood,  her  talents  coupled 
with  the  excellent  training  given  to  her  by 
her  exacting  father,  earned  her  the  flattery 
of  all  those  who  were  moved  by  her  abil¬ 
ity.  Her  tours  interrupted  by  many  con¬ 
certs  gave  her  the  excitement  which  youth 
craves,  and  the  refusal  of  her  father  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Schumann,  adds 
a  dash  of  the  picturesque  love  interest 
which  makes  the  whole  recounting  of  the 
earlier  biography  of  Clara  Schumann 
seem  like  a  story.  There  is  much  of  musi¬ 
cal  and  educational  interes1:  sandwiched 
in,  so  that  the  student  and  the  teacher 
may  read  this  book  with  profit. 


The  Rise  and  Development  of  Opera. 
By  Joseph  Goddard.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $2.00  net.  209 
pages.  Numerous  illustrations.  Bound 
in  cloth. 

A  thoughtful  writer  was  Joseph  Godd¬ 
ard  and  he  was  also  gifted  with  that  en¬ 
viable  faculty  of  selecting  the  essentials 
in  the  preparation  of  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  his  books.  When  we  remember 
that  some  twenty-eight  thousand  operas 
have  been  produced,  one  realizes  what  a 
Cyclopian  task  the  adequate  consideration 
of  the  subject  becomes.  Nevertheless,  by 
means  of  dividing  his  book  into  National 
sections  and  then  considering  only  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  subject 
Goddard  has  given  the  reader  a  most 
praiseworthy  means  of  getting  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  of  tbe  evolu’ion  of  this  art  which 
to-day  seems  more  alive  than  ever  before. 


The  Festival  Book.  By  Jenette  E.  C. 
Lincoln.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes. 
Price,  $1.50.  74  pages  (8x11  inches). 

Bound  in  cloth. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  receive  a  hook 
for  which  we  feel  sure  there  will  be  a 
demand.  Hundreds  of  teachers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  materials  which  will  give  them 
ideas  for  dances,  revels  and  musical 
games  for  the  playground,  school  and 
college.  Written  by  the  director  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  work  is  thoroughly  practical.  The 
numerous  illustrations  show  just  how 
pretty  the  dances  designed  may  become. 
The  national  dances,  May-pole  dances, 
pageants,  etc.,  all  seem  very  simple,  and 
the  teacher  who  aspires  to  do  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  will  surely  find  a 
means  of  securing  novelties  through  this 
interesting  new  work. 


dealing  with  American  or  English  sub¬ 
jects.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  excuse 
for  the  critic  who  said,  “Get  your  singers 
to  speak  so  that  we  know  what  they  say 
when  they  speak  English,  and  then  we 
will  be  willing  to  listen.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  use  of  English  in  the  song 
forms,  we  do  not  care  for  the  prospect  of 
spending  three  hours  with  our  noses  glued 
to  the  printed  libretto  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  find  out  what  the  singers  are  supposed 
to  be  singing  to  us  in  our  own  language.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  badly  treated  by  many 
singers.  Too  often  the  blame  for  this 
falls  upon  the  voice  teacher,  but  the  fact 
that  all  our  speech,  public  and  private,  is 
infected  with  cloudiness  and  inaccuracy 
points  to  a  condition  of  affairs  for  which 
it  is  impossible  to  hold  any  one  body  of 
people  responsible. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  is  not  the  place  of 
the  singing  teacher  to  train  speech,  he  can 
do  much  by  insisting  that  it  shall  be  done 
elsewhere.  If  the  leading  voice  teachers 
would  take  a  firm  stand  in  the  matter,  and 
insist  that  all  students  who  come  to  them 
must  be  able  to  put  the  English  language 
to  artistic  use,  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  would  soon  be  noticeable. 

The  only  efficient  cure  for  a  careless 
method  of  speech  is  by  means  of  mastery 
and  usage  of  the  phonetic  sounds  of  the 
language.  An  adequate  knowledge  of 
phonetics  makes  speech  infallibly  correct 
as  well  as  clear.  But  knowledge  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  acquired  through  sys¬ 
tematic,  logical  and  complete  study,  such 
as  is  only  possible  in  our  public  schools. 

The  exacting  demands  of  modern  times 
have  so  crowded  the  school  curriculum 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hope  that 
the  study  of  phonetics  will  be  universally 
adopted  until  the  importance  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  better  understood.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  charts  of  the  true  phonetics  of 
the  English  language  should  hang  upon 
the  walls  of  our  schools,  and  of  all  stu¬ 
dios  where  art  expression  is  taught,  and 
should  be  referred  to  constantly. 

It  often  seems  that  teachers  of  singing, 
choir  directors,  and  others  who  have  to  do 
with  the  public  use  of  our  language,  re¬ 
main  too  close  to  the  singers,  as  it  were, 
and  are  not  always  alive  to  the  peculiar 
effects  produced  upon  the  audience  by  the 
weird  pronunciation  of  English  which  so 
many  singers  employ.  Again,  it  woul  1 
be  well  if  singers  would  commit  the  word; 
of  their  songs  to  memory.  Children  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  are  now  playing 
long  sonatas  and  concertos  from  memory, 
while  many  vocalists  who  are  mature  men 
and  women  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  prinfed  page. 

These  suggestions,  however,  are  minor 
considerations,  The  real  cure  can  only  be 
a  wholesale  adoption  of  the  study  of  pho¬ 
netics  in  our  public  schools,  and  a  per¬ 
sistent  following  of  scientific  principles. 


The  Musical  Herald  relates  a  forgotten 
story  of  the  late  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert.  He 
was  told  of  a  trombone  player  who  shut 
his  score  suddenly  and  flattened  out  a 
fly.  The  result  looked  like  a  note,  which 
the  player  afterwards  blew,  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  conductor.  “Are  you 
sure  it  was  a  fly?”  said  Sir  William.  “It 
may  have  been  a  bee  flat.” 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  "En  Rc 
Etude  by  Godard,  and  Sinding’s  “Grotf 
March,”  edited  by  you.  Your  small  tre 
in  hand  gymnastics  is  very  interesting 
have  practiced  but  four  days  and  the  re 
are  to  he  seen. — Francisca  Peves,  Jr..  M 
City. 

The  music  The  Etode  contains  cert 
has  quality  not  only  educationally,  hut  r 
cally  as  well,  and  possesses  high  inti' 
value.  There  is  nothing  shallow  or  tii 
about  it. — O.  Henry  Dneuth. 

The  supplies  I  sent  for  are  more 
satisfactory  in  my  teaching.  I  thank  yoJ 
all  the  good  I  draw  monthly  from  The  E'1 
— Elsa  E.  Swartz,  Illinois. 

Everything  from  the  pen  of  Philipp  1 
mirally  systematic  and  to  the  point,  avo 
the  unnecessary  and  delaying  material 
O.  Meyers,  Washington. 

The  “Joy  of  Christmas”  service  is 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  is  well  wortl 
patronage  from  any  Sabbath  School— J 
H.  Jones,  Ohio. 

“Octaves  and  Chords,”  by  Philipp, 
wisely  selected  from  the  best  sources 
cover  the  subject  in  a  thorough  mann 
A.  F.  Smith,  Id. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  “Imag 
Biographical  Letters  from  Great  Mas 
It  is  easy  to  foretell  the  popularity  it 
meet  with  at  musical  clubs  and  in  mi 
history  classes.-—  Flora  J.  Lemay,  N.  H. 

The  “Two  Students”  is  a  very  fine  c 
tion.  It  will  afford  us  many  pleasant  1 
“Octaves  and  Chords”  fills  a  long  felt  W2 
Flora  J.  Lemay,  N.  H. 

I  wish  to  express  mv  heartv  approv 
the  “Elementary  School  of  Piano  Pla: 
by  Beaver,  revised  by  Landon.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  it. — Alice  R.  Hursh, 

I  most  heartily  endorse  the  eduea 
value  of  Philipp's  “New  Gradus  ad  P; 
sum.” — Carl  Faust,  N.  Y. 

Beyer’s  “New  Pianoforte  Method” 
excelient  work  for  beginners.  The  t\ 
clear  and  large,  and  I  shall  use  it 
much  pleasure. — Mrs.  E.  Shoemaker. 

After  carefully  looking  through  F 
“Elementary  School  of  Pianoforte  Plavi 
consider  it  a  splendid  hook  for  childn 
would  prefer  to  use  it  for  all  m.v 
pupils. — Mrs.  Counsel,  Pa. 

The  Pipe  Organ  Method,  by  Whiti 
the  most  concise  and  thorough  I  hai 
seen. — Claude  Lapham.  Okla. 

Our  musical  life  is  very  much  enricl 
The  Etode. — J.  R.  Billingham,  New 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Bach  \ 
its  artistic  cover,  substantial  binding 
volume,  as  well  as  the  very  beautiful 
tions  from  the  productions  of  this  con 
It  is  worth  much  more  than  the  price 
for  it. — Mrs.  E.  Johnson,  Canada. 

Bowman’s  Master  Lessons  in  Fiat 
Playing  is  good  for  both  teachers  an 
dents,  especially  the  latter,  as  it  helps  i 
them  the  right  Idea  as  to  the  imports 
technical  detail  and  the  value  of 
little  things. — Mrs.  Lleicella  H.  F 
Ohio. 

Study  and  Pleasure,  by  Carl  Knell 
a  unique  book  of  pleasant  studies  for 
students. — Mrs.  II.  S.  Hendrickson, 

Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  The  Etude 
fine  magazine,  but  it  has  grown  and 
ened  out  in  so  many  ways  with  the  j 
years  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  j 
to  make  it  a  bettor  magazine  than 
present. — Mrs  B.  F.  Muckcnfuss,  boir 
olina. 

I  am  delighted  with  Jhe  attracts 
instructive  style  in  wuicL  ene  Bach 
is  arranged. — Mrs.  R  E.  L.  Watkins, 

Bowman’s  Master  Lessons  in  Pw 
Playing  gives  such  vivid  arguments  i 
reason  of  things  as  to  make  the  dr 
technic  interesting. — Grace  P ■  Farr 
Jersey. 

Nursery  Songs  and  Games  is  a  yeO 
able  publication  and  more  than  tuin 
anticipation.  It  is  a  fascinating  oc 
children,  giving  variety  to  the  regular 
and  combining  vocal  and  instrumental 
— Mrs.  E.  S.  Pease,  Conn. 

I  like  the  monthly  installments  of 
very  much  :  I  think  them  a  great 
teachers. — Mrs.  J.  F.  Pfeifer.  Mo. 

The  Ethde  is  mv  constant  and  dai 
panion  and  has  been  worth  its 
gold  in  my  home  study. — Mrs.  G.  n- 
Mo. 


lease  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Ihquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 

MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


I  have  an  idea  of  giving  a  little  talk 
ny  pupils  on  the  waltz.  I  wish  that  you 
Id  give  me  the  names  of  seven  repre- 
‘utive  waltzes  which  may  be  considered 
most  famous  of  waltzes.  I  mean  to  in- 
'e  all  kind  of  waltzes,  such  as  those  of 
mss,  Moszkowski,  Schiitl,  Chopin,  etc.  In 
a  words  I  would  like  to  have  a  list  of 
it  of  the  must  demanded  waltzes  so  that 
talk  may  be  thoroughly  representative. — 
•AN  V. 

Try  to  show  how  the  waltz  sprang 
]  the  minuet.  You  can  du  this  most 
ily  hy  choosing  some  of  Schubert's 
lets,  which  have  strong  waltz  character- 
s.  Then  give  the  earliest  style  of  waltz, 
ig  one  of  the  first  of  Strauss  or  Gungl. 

include  Weber’s  Invitation  to  the 
oe,  with  its  early  waltz.  Then  add  a 
iin  waltz  and  explain  his  idealization  of 
dance.  Show  its  entrance  into  symphony 
,iving  the  movement  he  Bal,  from  Ber- 
i  Symphonic  Fantastique.  Show  the 
t  of  the  slow  waltz  hy  playing  (four 
Is)  Moszkowski’s  Op.  8,  No.  2.  Show 
the  earliest  waltzes  had  a  real  3/4 
km,  like  the  minuet,  while  the  later 
took  on  a  6/4  style,  although  the  time- 
;  is  still  3/4.  Speak  of  Vienna  ns  the 
cradle  and  home  of  the  waltz,  and 
the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  waltzes  as 
>e  of  the  modern  waltz.  If  there  is  time 
might  add  Schutt's  A  la  Bien  Aim 
5  to  show  harmonic  treatment  of  this 
,  and  also  a  Debussy  waltz. 

I  notice  that  in  some  pieces  the 
a  to  sign  is  a  dash  over  the  note  and  in 
s  it  is  a  dot.  11  'hat  is  the  difference •? 
e  dash  or  point  going  out  of  use  ? — P.  K. 

Whenever  you  find  a  wedge-shaped 
(or  dash)  over  a  note,  play  it  very 
:  (staccatissimo)  ;  whenever  you  find  a 
over  some  notes  and  a  dot  over  others, 
those  with  the  dot  less  short  than  those 
the  dash.  But  do  not  trust  the  state- 
made  in  some  books,  that  the  dot  is 
ni-staccato  and  a  wedge  is  a  full  stac- 
for  the  wedge  is  gradually  falling  out 
se,  while  the  dot  is  now  employed  to 
ite  every  kind  of  staccato.  See  Elson's 
\kes  and  Disputed  Points  in  Music, 


I  am  unable  to  grasp  my  teacher’s 
of  calling  three-four  time  “three-four 
m.”  Does  not  rhythm  imply  stress  upon 
tain  beat,  and  is  not  this  a  pure  me- 
cal  device  for  showing  the  number  of 
in  a  measure  and  not  the  accent  f  l 
appreciate  your  help. — D.  E.  V. 

,  The  phrase  “three  four  time”  would 
how  the  accent  so  well  as  the  phrase 
■-four  rhythm."  The  word  time  is  very 
y  used  in  music  and  must  have  a 
1  meaning  made  for  it,  whereas  rhythm 
s  a  recurring  beat  or  accent.  The  word 
too,  is  often  app'led  to  indicate  the 
.  or  speed,  of  a  piece,  so  rhythm  is  a 
better  word  to  use  in  showing  the  size 
e  measure.  The  Century  Dictionary 
s  rhythm  as  “Measured  motion,  time, 
re,  proportion.  The  measure  of  time 
'tion  by  regularly  recurring  ipot'on.  im- 
>,  sounds,  etc.,  as  in  .  .  .  music.”  Thus 
ecurring  of  an  impulse,  or  accent,  on 
third  beat  of  quarter-note  value  gives 
ree-four  rhythm. 

Have  musical  psychologists  given  any 
ion  as  yet  to  the  subject  of  developing 
al  taste  in  a  child,  under  the  age  of 
years,  by  haring  it  hear  good  music 
for  a  short  time?  What  would  you 
d  as  the  most  suitable  kind  of  music 
used  in  such  a  case t  Would  it  be  more 
re  to  play  again  and  again  certain  com- 
>ns  for  the  child  to  hear  unconsciously, 
ild  it  be  just  as  efficacious  to  use  a  variety 
i positions  just  so  good  music  was  used? 
!G.  A. 

in  the  column  of  European  Thought  and 
i,  by  Arthur  Elson,  in  this  issue  of 
i  Etude  you  will  find  a  sketch  of  St.- 
;  childhood,  which  may  in  some  degree 
r  your  question.  I  should  certainly 
good  music  played  to  the  child  with 
frequency.  But  take  great  care  not  to 
'  jt  too  emotional.  Let  it  lie  tranquil 
imple.  I  have  known  a  little  girl  of 
ears  old  who  could  be  moved  to  tears 
iles  almost  instantly,  by  music.  Such  a 
■  is  so  emotional  that  it  must  he  care- 
guarded  against  excess  of  feeling.  You 
ite  right  in  guiding  such  a  nature  from 
j  arliest  stages.  Robert  Franz  assured 
)at  he  actually  remembered  musical  im- 
I  'ns  received  before  he  was  three  years 

‘  n  Cramer’s  Studies,  Book  I,  P.  t\,  No. 

;  ioderato”  has  metronome  marks  JN  = 
While  in  another  edition  the  same 
has  metronome  marks  J=  100.  Will 
I  o,dly  tell  me  which  is  right f — Innis- 


A.  Probably  the  former.  In  many  of 
framers  Studies,  Biilow,  who  edited  them, 
has  set  almost  impossible  metronome  marks. 

same  Is  true  of  Billow's  edition  of  some 
of  Czerny’s  Studies.  Many  teachers  moderate 
the  very  rapid  marks  which  the  learned  but 
eccentric  editor  has  given. 

Q.  I  desire  to  instruct  a  pupil  in  five-four 
time.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  three  or 
four  pieces  not  over-difficult  technically  and 
yet  well  known,  which  employ  this  peculiar 
rhythm? — S.  J. 

A.  There  are  some  very  dainty  songs  in 
five-four  time.  I  would  especially  recommend 
Godard  s  T/ie  Little  Daisy  and  Rubinstein’s 
hervian  Bong.  But  the  most  interesting  work 
in  this  rhythm  would  be  the  "Allegro  con 
Grazia  (the  second  movement)  of  Tschai- 
kowsky’s  Pathetic  Symphony.  In  speaking  of 
the  abpve  three  compositions,  I  have  tried 
to  present  three  different  kinds  of  five-four 
rhythm,  for  the  Rubinstein  work  is  a  true 
five-four  with  an  accent  on  the  first  beat 
only  ;  the  Godard  song  presents  the  usual 
five-four,  which  has  an  accent  on  the  first 
and  fourth  beat,  that  is,  it  is  3/4  and  2/4  in 
alternation  ;  while  the  Tschaikowsky  move¬ 
ment  presents  the  unusual  comb  nat'on  of 
an  accent  on  the  first  and  third  beat,  that 
is  it  is  2/4  and  3/4  in  alteration. 

Lou  can  obtain  the  Tschaikowskv  movement 
in  either  a  two-hand  or  four-hand  arrange¬ 
ment  for  piano.  I  should  also  mention  that 
hcriabine  in  his  piano  studies  gives  a  15/8 
composition,  which  is  a  compound  rhythm  de¬ 
veloped  from  five-four — a  triplet  to  each  beat. 

Q.  7  find  three  or  more  stares  used  in 
some  pianoforte  pieces  such  as  those  of  Schu¬ 
mann,  Rachmaninoff,  and  others.  Why  is 
this  done T  Does  it  not  confuse  the  player t 
11  hat  are  the  principal  pieces  written  in 
this  way ?  How  old  is  the  custom ? — B.  S.  T. 

A.  T  his  is  done  to  make  the  bass  part 
more  clear.  You  will  generally  find  the  lower 
octaves  of  the  bass  part  written  upon  the 
lowest  staff.  Sometimes,  where  the  soste- 
nuito  pedal  is  used  the  lower  staff  is  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  music  reader,  just  as  the  pedal 
staff  is  in  organ-playing. 

The  custom  is  modern  and  owes  its  ex- 
stence  chiefly  to,the  sostenuto  pedal,  which 
is  a  modern  invention.  More  than  three 
staves  ought  not  to  be  used  in  any  piano 
music,  although  sometimes  an  extra  staff 
generally  printed  smaller  than  the  others,  is 
employed  to  show  an  alternative  or  an  easier 
way  to  play  a  certain  passage.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  generally  marked  ‘Ossia,”  or 
“Oppure”  or  “Facilita.” 

Q.  Is  there  any  previous  instance  in  which 
a  ship  has  gone  down  to  the  sound  of  music, 
as  teas  the  case  of  the  “Titanic,”  or  any 
similar  instance  of  bravery  among  musicians 
on  land ? — J.  B. 

A.  Something  similar  to  the  above  heroism 
is  claimed  for  a  band  of  American  musicians 
on  hoard  of  the  Trenton,  the  flag-ship  of 
Admiral  Kimberly,  when  the  American  squad¬ 
ron  was  wrecked  in  the  gale  at  Apia,  Samoa, 
on  March  15,  1889.  It  is  said  that  with 
death  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  hand 
gathered  and  played  the  “Star-spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,”  before  the  vessel  struck.  But  I  fear 
that  this  bit  of  frequently-quoted  history!?) 
will  not  bear  investigation.  An  officer  who 
went  through  that  hurricane  assures  me  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  took  place. 

But  I  can  give  a  hit  of  musical  heroism 
connected  with  solo-playing  that  is  quite  au¬ 
thentic.  It  took  place  during  a  charge  of 
the  Gordon  Highlanders  upon  Dargai  Pass, 
in  India.  The  charge  was  almost  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  the  Highlanders  rushed  to  the 
attack,  with  their  piper.  Findlater.  at  their 
head.  Half  way  up  the  hill  a  bullet  struck 
him  in  the  thigh,  but  he  managed  to  limp 
on,  playing  more  fierce'y  than  ever.  A  lit’le 
further  and  he  fell  helpless,  another  bullet 
piercing  both  legs.  But  he  managed  to  prop 
himself  un  against  a  boulder  and  sitting 
there,  in  the  mid  t  of  a  rain  of  bullets,  be 
pined  out  lustilv  The  Cock  O’  the  North,  the 
old  Gordon  melody,  dating  from  1794.  The 
men  were  so  inspired  by  tbe  sicht  of  the 
wounded  piper  and  by  the  sourd  of  bis  music 
that  they  carried  the  pass,  and  then  came 
back  and  carried  Findlater  to  sit'd  hr.  But, 
all  in  all.  I  believe  that  the  deed  of  the 
bandsmen  of  the  Titanic  is  the  most  heroic 
act  recorded  in  musical  history. 

Q.  How  did  our  octave  names.  Sub,  Con¬ 
tra,  Great,  etc.,  originate? — G.  K. 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  when  the  terms 
were  first  definitely  adopted.  They  came  from 
Germany.  Godfrey  Weber  uses  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Martin 
Agrico’a,  who  was  born  about  1500.  uses 
something  very  similar  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  I  find  markings  which  indicate  at, least 
the  great  and  small  octaves  in  notation  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 


Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  “traditional  ren¬ 
dering”  of  certain  passages  in  oratorio  solos ? 
I  sang  one  of  the  arias  from  a  Handel  Ora¬ 
torio  recently  and  was  criticised  for  not  sing¬ 
ing  according  to  “tradition,”  although  l  sang 
the  notes  exactly  as  they  icere  written.  Are 
there  any  settled  rules  which  establish  the 
traditional  performances,  or  is  the  matter  one 
that  refers  to  endless  isolated  different  means 
of  interpreting  the  icorks  of  the  masters t  If 
so,  how  is  one  ever  going  to  get  an  authorita¬ 
tive  idea  of  the  right  traditional  renderings? 
— F.  M.  B. 

A.  The  traditional  rendering  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  giving  a  piece  as  you  think  it  should 
be  given  or  even  as  the  printed  page  would 
imply  it  is  merely  giving  a  performance 
„ust  like  the  renderings  of  your  pred  cessors, 
especially  those  who  knew  the  compo  er  and 
were  therefore  presumed  to  know  what  kind 
ot  work  he  desired.  It  does  not  follow  from 
this,  however,  that  the  traditional  rendering 

flways  the  best  one.  For  the  traditional 
method  with  Handel,  one  must  look  to 
the  English  singers.  As  you  do  not  mention 
,“e,aSa  m  question,,  one  can  only  suggest 
,  Handel  should  usually  be  sung  in  a 
clean-cut,  straightforward  fashion,  with  little 
use  ot  rubato,  but  much  respect  for  rhythm, 
ana  as  clear  a  pronunciation  as  possible.  Ex¬ 
aggerated  contrasts  or  theatrical  effects  are 
be  avoided,  except  when  definitely  de- 
tnanded  by  the  score. 

1  he  “traditional"  style  of  interpretation  is 
not  always  the  best,  to  our  thinking  for 
in  Germany  the  traditional  playing  of  Bach’s 
organ  works  has  led  to  a  very  rigid  style 
and  very  simple  registration,  while  in  France, 
where  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  or  perhaps  no  respect  for  them,  they 
modernize  Bach’s  organ  compositions  in  a 
manner  that  adds  to  their  power. 

Q-  IiJhF.re...ani/  imith  in  the  legend  that 
Aero  fiddled’  while  Rome  was  burning? 
How  can  this  be  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
violins  were  not  invented  until  about  the 
sixteenth  century? — P.  H.  S. 

xr  is  fio  truth  in  the  legend  that 

Nero  addled  while  Rome  was  burning.  What 

fi-nm1Ui  «  dld  was  to  view  tho  spectacle 
P,°m  *  !°fty  tower,  and  at  length  it  moved 
him  so  that  lie  took  his  lyre  and  sang,  to 
!rn,  °^n  accompaniment,  a  piece  known  as 
The  Destruction  of  Troy.”  The  ancients  not 
only  had  no  violin,  but  were  wholly  ignorant 
?,  t?® j  Prlnc-Pie  of  bowing,  all  strings  being 
plucked.  After  the  Dark  Ages,  we  find  the 
Jongleurs  using  viols,  which  were  of  flat¬ 
tened  violin  shape,  like  the  present  contra¬ 
bass,  which  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  viol  family.  But  where  viols  came  from 
we  do  not  know.  Some  trace  their  origin 
to  the  Arabian  Rebah,  imported  by  Crusaders 
while  others  say  they  are  the  Indian  Ravnna- 
stron  transplanted.  But  Lucien  Greilsamer 
an  excellent  authority,  has  found  described  in 
an  old  manuscript,  an  Instrument,  intermedi¬ 
ate  between  the  kithara  and  the  viol.  Possi¬ 
bly  India  possessed  tho  idea  of  the  violin,  but 
Egypt,  Greece.  Rome  and  Jerusalem  did  not. 
Your  statement  about  the  modernity  of  the 
violin  is  correct,  hut  ihstrumPnts  of  the  “fid¬ 
dle”  family  as  above  stated,  were  much  older 
See  Stoeving’s  excellent  book  on  “The  Violin” 
for  further  information  about  this. 

The  proverb  about  Nero  (although  false  as 
regards  “fiddling”),  leads  me  to  add  that  he 
was  a  general  musician,  and  plaved  orean 
and  other  instruments  as  well  as  sang.  But, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Suetonius,  he  was  a  very 
poor  singer,  although  intensely  conceited  about 
his  vocal  abilities. 

Q.  Who  among  the  philanthropists  of 
history  has  given  the  most  to  music?  Do 
the  gifts  of  the  Fsterhazys  for  instance,  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  Carnegie  and  others?  T 
xrould  like  to  get  some  comparative  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,  if  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  get  the  facts  accurately. — J.  M.  de  S. 

A.  The  Esterhazy  family  kept  their  own 
private  orchestra,  for  tlielr  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  By  doing  this  they  fostered  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Haydn,  who  led  and  composed  for 
this  hand,  but  they  had  no  definite  intention 
of  developing  a  great  composer.  Carnegie 
made  ids  gifts,  in  both  New  York  and  Pitts¬ 
burg,  with  more  public  spirit.  In  tills  field, 
however,  Henry  L.  Iligginson,  of  Boston,  has 
done  more  in  proportion,  with  more  important 
results  :  for  he  founded  and  hacked  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  best  in  America, 
if  not  the  world,  and  built  Symphony  Hall. 
The  one  who  has  given  most  to  music,  how¬ 
ever,  is  decidedly  Ludwig  II,  of  Bavaria,  who 
gave  money  and  influence  to  the  Wagner¬ 
ian  cause  when  it  was  most  in  need  of  help. 
Judith  Gautier  writes  of  official  plots  to 
spoil  the  performances  that  he  ordered,  but 
ho  was  so  firmly  devoted  to  Wagner’s  music 
that  he  gave  up  a  possible  consort,  because 
she  did  not  like  the  music  dramas.  Ludwig 
II,  made  Bavreuth  possible.  There  hav»  been 
nianv  individual  benefactions  that  deservo 
mention.  Von  Schober  shared  his  rooms  wit'1 
Schubert  to  keep  him  from  starvation.  Liszt 
organized  a  chain  of  concerts  that  brought 
Franz  $50,000.  When  Josef  nofmnnn  was 
being  driven  too  hard  as  a  child  prodigy,  an 
anonymous  benefactor  paid  ids  father  and 
h’s  manager  to  withdraw  him  for  a  course 
of  studv.  Paganini  was  »o  moved  hy  the 
Symphonic  Fantastique  that  he  brought 
20.000  francs  to  the  needy  Berlioz ;  but  be¬ 
cause  Paganini  was  miserly,,  some  think  he 
must  have  been  a  messenger  acting  for 
another.  A  recent  beouest  from  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  gave  half  a  million  to  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  But  of  ail  these 
donors,  Ludwig  II  did  most  for  music. 


PIANO  TUNING-PAYS 

You  can  learn  at  home  byr  devoting  your  spare 
moments  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  system. 

It  Is  a  profession  that  can  be  converted  Into 
money  at  any  time  or  place  In  the  civilized  world  at 
an  hour’s  notice. 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 

Our  graduates  earn  $5  to  $10  per  day  the  year  round. 

We  supply  free  a  Tune-a-Phone,  also  a  working 
model  of  a  full-sized,  Modern,  Upright  Action,  and 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

Our  wonderful  Invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone,  gives 
the  exact  number  of  beats  that  should  occur  in  the 
test  Intervals.  With  it  the  student  knows  what  the 
result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work.  ^ 

*W rite  today  for  free  illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 

Address,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning 

15  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

Thorough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
shop,  enabling  students  to  start  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time;  free  practice.  Low  terms.  19th  year. 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

2849  N.  11th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Faust  School  of  Tuning 

Pianoforte,  Player-Piano,  Pipe  and  Reed  Oriran. 
Course  includes  Tuning,  Repairing.  Regulating,  Vole- 
lug,  I  arnUlilng,  Polishing,  dully  experience  In 
Chlckering  &  Sons’  Factory. 

Oiliest  and  best  equipped  school,  formerly  with 
“Conservatory  of  Music.” 

Year  hook  mulled  on  request. 

27-29  GAIKSBORO  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL 


OF 


PIANO  TUNING 

ADA,  OHIO. 

Free  catalog.  D.  O.  BETZ,  Director 


All  things  we  do  are  but  first  attempts. 
Woe  to  the  artist  who  sits  down  to  his 
labor  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  a 
master. — Mendelssohn. 


ALWAYS  BEAUTIFUL 

Whatever  her  rank  in  Society — a  woman 
should  always  be  beautiful;  it  is  her  part  in 
life,  almost  her  duty. 

Although  advancing  years,  sickness,  grief, 
anxiety  may  dim  her  beauty,  fade  her  com¬ 
plexion  and  produce  wrinkles,  there  is  a  cure. 

Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud’s 

Oriental  Cream 

or  Magical  Beautifier 

Renders  the  skin  like 
the  softness  of  velvet, 
leaving  it  clear  and 
pearly  white. 
j£|y  A  daily  neces- 
sityfor  the 
ladies’  toilet 
wh ether  at 
home  or  while 
traveling,  as  it 
protects  the 
skin  from  all 
weather  blem¬ 
ishes.  It  is  a 
perfect  non-greasy  toilet  cream,  and  positively 
will  not  cause  or  encourage  the  growth  of  hair, 
which  every  lady  should  guard  against  when 
selecting  a  toilet  preparation.  GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL  CREAM  has  stood  the  test  of 
PUBLIC  APPROVAL  FOR  65  YEARS, 
the  surest  sign  of  its  harmless  nature.  At  any 
first-class  druggist  or  department  store. 

Ten  cents  in  stamps  direct  will  bring  you 
a  book  of 

Gouraud’s  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  little  book  of  perfumed  powder  leases  to 
carry  in  the  purse,  to  use  on  all  occasions  to 
quickly  improve  the  complexion.  They  are 
ajery  refreshing. 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop., 

37  Great  Jones  St.  N.  Y.  CITY 
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THE  ETUDE 


CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


Kimball  Hall,  300-310  S. Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO  -  ILL. 


One  of  America’s  largest,  most  successful  centers  for  the  study  of  all  branches  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art.  Modern  courses  masterfully  taught  by  70  eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School 
supplies  teachers  for  schools  and  colleges.  Public  School  Music.  Unrivaled  free  advantages. 
Twenty-sixth  Season.  _ Illustrated  catalog  sent  free. 


JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 


President 


The  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 


MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 


PROFE  SIGNAL  COURSES 

Under  the  direction  of  Successful  Concert  Artists  and  experienced  teachers  in  all  branches  of  music.  A 
school  of  the  highest  artistic  standards.  For  Year  Book  and  all  information  address 

THE  MARY  WOOD  CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS,  630  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


ROSSETTER  G. 


Composition  and  Theory 


>inp' 

Mi 


usleol  Lectures 


MRS.  FANNIE  L.  G. 


Plano 

Special  Work  for  Teachers 
Studio:  721  Fine  Arts  Bldg., 
Chicago,  III. 


Arthur  Beresford 


Voice  Production 

CLEARLY  AND  PRACTICALLY  TAUGHT 

72  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  DRAKE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


FULL  ORCHESTRAL  ROUTINE  FOR  SOLOISTS 
D.  6tlr»  Floor  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

HARRY  R.  DETWEILER— Piauo,  Theory  E AJ.9.N.  5®*? Soprano 

SARA  MACADAM  COOKK— Piuuo,  Theory 
ELEANOR  SCHNEIDER — Piuuo 

EARL  K.  DRAKE,  VIolln-DIrcctor 


AURORA  ARNOLD  CRAIG — Contralto 
KATE  COHEN — Voice  and  Acoompanimeut 

BLANCHE  BLOOD,  Violin— Associate  Director 


The  Columbia  School  of  Music CLARE  “ec™ EREED 

Announces  SUMMER  NORMAL  SESSION  All  Departments 

PIANO - VIOLIN - THEORY - VOICE - PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 


June  24th  to  July  27th.  Classes  Limited.  Pupils  Now  Enrolled. 

Address  A.  L.  QUEALY,  Registrar,  509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


WESTERN  CONSERVATORY 


MALLERS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

ENLARGED  FACULTY  NEW  BUILDING  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

A  thoroughly  high  class  institution  of  musical  instruction.  Every  “teacher”  a  specialist,  and  every 

“pupil”  a  Student.  Twenty-eighth  Year.  Degrees,  Diplomas  and  Certificates  Granted  by  State  Authority. 

FALL  TERM,  SEPTEMBER  3rd  E  H.  SCOTT,  President 


Marx  E.  Oberndorfer 


PIANIST 

Accompanist  Coach 


Stereopticon  Muslcales  In 
conjunction  with  Anne 
Shaw  Faulkner 


FINE  ARTS  BLDG.  :  :  :  CHICAGO 


HERMAN 


DEVRIES-i 


Formerly  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  Grand  Opera  and  Opera 
Comique. 


518-528  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 
Chicago,  -  -  -  -  Ill. 


Students  for  voice  culture  and  opera 
coaching.  Concerts  to  be  given  by 
pupils  in  Music  Hall.  Opera  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Illinois  Theatre. 


MRS.  HERMAN  DEVRIES,  Assistant 


BUSH  TEMPLE  CONSERVATORY 


North  Clark  Street  and  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 
KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY,  Director 


SUMMER  NORMAL 
The  Leading  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Acting,  Languages,  Expression 
Summer  Normal  beginning  June  24th 


Conducted  by  MADAME  JULIE  RIVE  KING,  KENNETH  M.  BRADLEY.  FRANK  B. 
WEBSTER,  MADAME  JUSTINE  WEGENER,  EDGAR  A.  NELSON,  GUY  HERBERT 
WOODARD.  ANNA  McPHERS  >N  and  others. 


Complete  Normal  Course  of  Fifty  Hours’  (50)  Instruction,  $15 


Pupils  desiring  private  lessons  should  make  arrangements  in  advance. 

HAROLD  VON  MICKWITZ,  the  distinguished  LESCHETIZKY  exponent,  has  been  re¬ 
engaged  by  the  Bush  Temple  Conservatory. 

For  further  information  address,  EDWARD  SCHWENKER,  Secretary. 


Nr.  and  Nrs.  Crosby  Adams 


will  conduct 

Two  Special  Summer  Classes 

July  17-30,  in  Oak  Park 
Aug .  1-14,  in  Chicago 

For  Teachers  of  Piano  in  the  study,  discussion,  il¬ 
lustration  and  interpretation  of  studies,  etudes, 
pieces,  duets,  duos,  quartets,  etc.  Mrs.  Adams  has 
been  gathering  this  material  from  world-wide  sources 
for  many  years,  has  tested  it  in  her  own  wide  range 
of  teaching  and  classified  and  graded  it  most  criti¬ 
cally  and  practically  in  a  series  of  typed  lists  from 
the  very  first  work  at 'the  piano  on  to  the  artist’s 
material.  No  work  is  required,  just  listen  and  ask 
questions.  Both  courses  are  the  same. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

Crosby  Adams,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


The  Technical  Normal 
School  of  Chicago 


Gives  training  in  the  special  branches  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  capable  student  can  secure 
full  qualification  in  a  single  year  for  teach¬ 
ing  or  supervising. 

Public  School  {Drawing 


Graduates  assisted  to  desirable  positions. 
Both  one-year  and  two-year  courses  in  all 
departments.  Complete  equipment.  Dor¬ 
mitories.  School  opens  September  5. 


Box  35,  3207  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


OSCAR  DEIS  Summer  Course 

School  July  1st  to  August  5th 

For 


For  EARNEST  STUDENTS 
.  ..  ..  and  PROFESSIONALS 
A.TtlStlC  Terms:  $25.00 

Plavinf*  PRIVATE  and  CLASS  LESSONS 

^  ®  North  Side  Studio  within  5 minuted 

84  Auditorium  Bldg.  ofLincolu  Park  and  Lake  Michigan. 
Chicago  Bathing  Beaches.  Write  for  further  information. 


Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 

Teacher  of  Voice 

Pupils  prepared  for  teaching  and  choir 
work,  concert  and  opera. 

Special  Summer  Term,  June  24th  to  July  2?th 
Ohio  Building,  509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 

TEACHER,  AUTHOR, 
EDITOR 

Send  for  list  of  his  books  on  the  voice 
Address,  410  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  Ill. 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS 

Organize 

YOUR  SUMMER  CLASS 

Under  the 

INTER-STATE  SYSTEM 

Encourages  pupils  to  study  through  the  whole  year 

E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.,  Mailers  Bld’g,  Chicago 


Fannie  Fox  Cooper 


Summer  Normal  Session 


for  Teachers  of  Piano 
July  1 — July  26  Send  for  circular 
429  Fine  Arts  Building 


CHICAGO 


MUSIC  TRADE  CREDIT  RATING 

BOOK  AND  DIRECTORY 

Conservative  Ratings.  Accurate  revision  of  Names  and 
Addresses. 

Invaluable  for  Mail  Order  list  as  well  as  for  Credit  Ratings 

Sent  on  approval  any  where 

MUSIC  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 

(Thompson  Reporting  Company  by  Mrs.  Amy  L.  Bowman, 
Manager,  Associated) 

Phone  Main  2909.  BOSTON  MASS.  894  Atlantic  Ave. 


Chronology  of  Musical  History 


Price,  25  Cenls 


This  useful  little  work  contiius  brief  mention,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  of  every  event  in  musical  history,  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  It  will  form  a  useful  adjunct,  in  the 
nature  of  a  ready  reference  book,  to  any  musical  history 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  music  students  and  teachers 
and  a  copy  should  be  found  in  every  library.  The  book  is 
gotten  up  compactly  in  neat  and  substantial  form. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How  Ideas  on  Mi 


Possibly  the  idea  of  givii 
air  concerts  in  Summer  is 
portation.  The  number  q 
concerts  given  in  Continent, 
is  so  great  that  it  would  be 
to  number  them.  It  is  safe 
that  far  more  people  hea 
music  in  .Summer  than  in 
In  one  of  the  parks  in  an 
city  some  forty-eight  free  or 
concerts  are  given  during  tf 
mer  months.  In  the  same  c 
thirty-six  orchestral  conce 
given  during  the  winter. 

Years  ago  Summer  was  t 
for  loafing,  as  far  as  musicia 
concerned.  The  business  n 
to  it  that  he  wasted  as  little 
possible  in  the  Summer, 
musician  abandoned  himself 
pursuits  for  the  entire  seasoi 
mer  concerts,  stimulating  m. 
and  the  greatly  widened  1 
music  have  changed  matte 
greatly.  Nevertheless,  Sum 
always  been  a  time  when  th 
musician  found  more  time 
portunity  to  accomplish  sped 
Rossini’s  William  Tell,  I 
Seraglio,  Wagner’s  Das  Rl 
Die  Walkilre,  Sie fried,  Got 
merung  and  Lohengrin,  ft 
sohn’s  Elijah,  and  several  ot 
portant  works  have  been  gi 
the  first  time  in  August  < 
Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  i 
of  the  terrifically  hard  wo 
nected  with  the  production 
opera  can  form  an  idea 
these  masters  must  have  wt 

Whether  or  not  the  studen 
industriously  in  Summer  is  c 
real  earnestness. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done 
months  if  the  student  apport 
time  properly.  Many  a  great 
piece  has  been  written  in  le 
In  former  years  it  was  the 
of  the  student  who  had  beer, 
to  go  abroad  for  two  month1 
At  least  twenty  days  was  sj 
travel  and  ten  more  days  in 
settled  in  a  foreign  land  a’ 
possibly  fifteen  days  in  get 
climatized  and  “languagize< 
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Have  Changed 


the  student  might  set 
rk  for  about  two  weeks. 

:e! 

America  things  are  dif- 
ire  is  no  great  journey 
sary,  the  language,  cli- 
and  customs  are  the 
the  student  really  does 
■rings  results.  Many  a 
areer  has  been  founded 
ial  course  taken  in  the 
nths.  The  writer  could 
is  of  musicians,  who  if 
e  truth  about  how  they 
get  ahead  would  shout, 
fork.” 

:k,  a  frivolous  book,  an 
ire  the  symbols  of  bliss 
day,  but  as  a  matter  of 
quite  as  comfortable 
ay  at  the  piano,  with 
dge  that  every  key 
e  likely  to  add  one  more 
one’s  musical  progress, 
isy  to  forget  about  an 
:hermometer  and  air 
humidity. 

lers  plan  to  give  special 
nmer  students.  They 
hey  have  only  a  short 
h  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
A  good  drillmajjter 
1  Summer  teacher,  if  he 
the  ground  that  the 
already  gone  over  and 
ident  a  more  thorough 
dy  knowledge.  Let  us 
the  subject  selected  is 
iaydn  Sonatas.  If  the 
,ro  back  to  his  home  in 
1  a  kind  of  Rosenthal 
our  or  five  Haydn 
Summer  will  not  be 
have  suggested  these 
simple  pieces,  as  the 
Summer  student  (and 
it  dozens  of  them)  is 
bition.  Instead  of  the 
tas  the  student  starts 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies 
Ins  Intermezzos.  The 
pointment  and  the  con- 
:  Summer  study  is  a 
•  t  expect  to  accomplish 
July  and  August  than 


Oranberry  Piano  School 


GEORGE  FOLSOM  CRANBERRY,  Director 

SUMMER  TRAINING  COURSES  for 
TEACHERS - FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

Booklet  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

Sight  Playing  for  Pianists 

If  you  are  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and 
have  difficulty  in  playing  NEW  MUSIC 
at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for  Booklet 
giving  full  particulars  of  our  complete 
Correspondence  Course. 

A  professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the 
largest  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  to 
whom  reference  is  permitted,  says  : 

’Your  Course  is  worth  the  price  to 
me  every  week  in  the  amount  of 
time  it  saves  me  alone. ” 

The  SUMMER  COURSE  will  be 
given  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  by  Mr.  Felix  Lamond. 

ADDRESS 

NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
OF  APPUED  MUSIC 


fa 

s  lilljij 


9208  Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York  City 


Safari  Raima 

Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher  recognized  by  the 
American  and  European  press  as  one  of  the  great 
pianists  of  the  day  will  conduct  a  special  SUM¬ 
MER  TERM  in  COLORADO.  Normal  Course  for 
Teachers  and  Repertoire  Building.  Instruction  can 
be  continued  alter  this  term  through  his  Mail 
Courses  and  Written  Lessons.  Free  Lesson  and  in¬ 
formation  from  A.  S.  of  V.,  106  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

MADAME  ARMOMD 

One  of  the  greatest  singers  and  Kmiuent  teacher  of  Artists. 
Residence :  *‘Tlic  Orleans,**  11M)  >Ve*»t  80th  St.,  New  York 
Highest  Artistic  Instruction.  Opera,  Concert,  Oratorio.  From 
the  Beginning  of  Unsurpassedly  Correct  Voice  Placement  and  phe¬ 
nomenally  successful  systematic  Technical  Training  to  Repertoire, 
Coaching  of  Operatic  Parts,  classic  aud  modern  Songs  in  Perfect 
Italian,  French.  German  and  English  with  full  Stage-Finish  for 
Debut.  Ambitious  and  serious  students  striving  for  the  highest 
Artistic  development  will  positively  attain  it  under  Madame  Ar- 
mond's  guidance,  as  her  rare  utility  to  rapidly  impart  the  knowl¬ 
edge  “How  to  Sing ”  produces  most  wonderful,  convincing  results. 
No  Advance  Term*.  Payments  per  Ic»m»ii.  Evident  progress  each 
lesson.  Voice  trial  free.  Circular  on  request.  Summer  session 
for  teachers  and  professional  singers. 


IN  SINGING  AND  COMPOSITION 

Most  advanced  Course  In  Singing.  7  books. 
Most  concise  System  of  Harmony  in  print. 

For  lessons  or  correspondence  address 
J.  VAN  BROEKHOVEN,  146  W.  96th  St.,  New  York  City 


MONEY 

CAN  BE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

Can  YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  “ad  ”  will  NOT  inter¬ 
est  you.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  “off  hand  ” 
arranging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FREE. 

If  not  then  CONVINCED  YOU’LL  SUCCEED. 
YOU  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  BY 
MAIL  SUCCESSFULLY,  PRACTICALLY. 
RAPIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  MEAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

WILCOX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 
C.  W.  Wilcox,  Director.  Box  E. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DR.  MASON 


K.  M.  BOWMAN 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

Erstwhile  pupil  of,  and  many  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  Dr, 
Wm.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason**),  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


STUDY  MUSIC  THIS  SUMMER  AT  THE 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  PRE-EMINENT  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 
REGULAR  STAFF  OF  EMINENT  TEACHERS  WILL  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE 
DURING  THE  ENTIRE  SUMMER 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  for  TEACHERS  and  PROFESSIONALS 

Our  Instructors  Will  Teach  You  Just  What  You  Need  in  Your  Work 
Our  Teachers’  Diplomas  Are  Recognized  Throughout  America 
Pupils  can  begin  our  teachers’  courses  at  any  time  convenient  for 
them.  We  have  enough  pupils  coming  at  all  times  to  enable  us  to  start 
these  courses  on  any  day  in  the  year. 

Terms,  including  tuition,  board,  practicing.  Concerts  Weekly  All  Summer 

teacher  s  certificate,  etc.,  on  application 

DORMITORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


$70 


SIX  WEEKS  COURSE  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students 

— — - Including  Board - - 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

Teachers  educated  in  Europe,  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic,  Two  Private  Lessons  per  Week,  Class 
Lessons  in  Normal  Methods,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony.  Certificates,  Programs,  Catalogue 

MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  230  West  75th  Street,  New  York 

INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  °nfet&e  ?T0r„°f 

FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director  . 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  i 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary 


•rtunities  of  ffie  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 

120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


Dunning  System 


OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 
STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Dunning  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
masters  of  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  should  havea  Dunning  class  of 
seventy-two  in  six  months.  Teachers  are  proving  every  day  that  it  pays,  Musically,  Artistically,  and 
Financially,  to  take  the  Dunning  System,  for  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  Leschetizky,  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePachmann,  Gabrilowitsch,  Dr. 
Mason,  Johanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 

MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  I  I  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
Summer  Classes  held  July  1st  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.j  August  10th  in  Denver,  Colo. 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

. . .  AND.  . . 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

Offer*  teaching  position*.  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
Schools-  Also  Church  and  Concert  Engugementsi 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORI\ 


“DO  IT  NOW!”- 


Music  Teachers,  Listen— If  you  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  I  will  mail  absolutely  free,  on  receipt  of  a 
postal,  four  Folders,  containing  eight  music  lessons. 
This  is  to  prove  that  we  have  the  best  and  most  thorough 
Course  of  Music  Instruction  in  sight  singing,  musical 
theory  and  Public  School  work  in  this  country.  It  is 
worth  money  to  you.  Could  anyone  make  a  fairer  offer? 

TA LI  ESEN  MORGAN 

1947  Broadway  -  New  York 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 

(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

John  B.  Calvert,  D.D.,  President  212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Faculty  and  Examiner* 


H.  Rawlius  Baker  Faunie  0.  Greeue  Sara  Jeruigau 

Wary  Fidelia  Burt  John  Cornelius  Griggs  MoCall  Lauham 

KateS.  Chittenden  Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Dan'l  Gregory  Mason 

May  I.  Ditto  Gustav  0.  Horuberger  Paul  Savage 

Geo.  Coleman  Gow  «?th  SEASON 


Henry  Schradieck 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
Wm.  P.  Sherman 
Katharine  L.  Taylor 
R.  Huntington  Woodman 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues. 


KATE  8.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean 


NEW  VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  43  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


BURROWES  COURSE  OF  MUSIC  STUDY 


Teachers 


Kindergarten  and  Primary— Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction  HappycKs^SeadouWedabyn^e  ofXZthod 

SUMMER  OOURSE  IN  DETROIT  BEGINNING  JULY  8TH 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course.  ir  a  nrt  t  a  n  imp  nt  inn  ah rpo  ■  D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 

also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to  KATHARINE  BURROWES  Dept  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AYE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  VON  ENDE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Differs  from  all  other  music  schools  distinctly. 


€[  Herwegh  von  Ende,  the  director,  has  not  alone  succeeded  in  placing  all  departments  under  eminent 
pedagogs,  but  has  carefully  selected  masters  imbued  with  a  highly  artistic  nature  as  well. 

The  cold,  pedagogic  atmosphere  is  entirely  lacking  at  the  von  Ende  Music  School.  There  serious 
students  find  the  warm,  artistic  atmosphere  so  foreign  to  institutions  of  learning. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  SCHOOL  THAT  DEVELOPS  ARTISTS  IN  THE  TRUE  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD 

whether  pianists,  singers,  violinists  or  composers 


Cfl  Faculty  includes  such  celebrities  as  Sigismond  Stojowski ,  David  Bispham,  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Adrienne 
Remenyi,  Anton  Witek ,  Vita  Witek ,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Herwegh  von  Ende  and  others  equally  famous  in 

all  branches  of  music.  Send  for  our  catalog,  mailed  free. 


Address,  HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Director,  Dept.  B,  58  West  90th  St.,  New  York  City 


Study  This  Summer  —Take  my 

Normal  Correspondence  Course 


In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand 
Culture,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Address,  JOHN  ORTH,  Steinert  Hall,  BOSTON 


A  Musical 

Education  at  a  Nominal  Cost 


If  you  Intend  to  follow  this  delightful,  well-paid  vocation,  you  need 
development  and  thorough  training.  Our  complete  equipment,  years  of 
experience,  notable  faculty  and  reasonable  rates  combine  to  place  the 


Normal  Conservatory  of  Music  and  School  of  Fine  Arts 

.  ...  ,  r  ,  1  - -  -  - 1 _ . — .  . .  .  !  4  V*  .  I  *  1  .  &  t 


among  the  leading  conservatories  in  the  country,  and  favorably  comparing  with  the  best 
in  Europe.  Complete  courses  of  study  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  Orchestral 
Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Special  Course  for  Supervisors 
in  which  students  are  prepared  to  become  Musical  Instructors  in  public  schools.  These 
desirable  positions  are  easily  obtained  by  our  graduates.  For  circular  contain- 
ing  detailed  information,  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 

I>1£.  JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Prln.,  Po.,  State  Normal,  or 
HAMLIN  E.  COGSWELL,  Mas.  M..  Director, 


Box  A,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 


Where  Will  You  Study  Next  Winter? 


THE  COMBS  BROAD  ST.  CON¬ 
SERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

should  receive  your  careful  consideration.  This 
is  a  school  where  the  Individual  receives  the  most 
careful  attention.  On  entrance  a  diagnosis  is 
made  of  your  Individual  needs,  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  outlined  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
and  you  are  assigned  to  a  teacher  especially  adapted 
to  your  reciu I reinents.  But  the  care  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  does  not  stop  here.  Daily  reports  are  made 
on  your  progress.  Daily  supervision  prevents 
mistakes  and  shows  you  how  to  work.  From  the 
date  of  entrance  through  your  whole  life  you  have 
the  warm  personal  interest  of  the  entire  Faculty. 
Four  Pupils’  Recitals  a  week  give  you  ample 
opportunities  for  Public  Performance.  Lectures 
and  informal  talks  on  Music,  Mind  Training,  Suc¬ 
cess  and  Health,  etc.,  add  to  your  culture.  Our 
Dormitories  afford  you  a  safe,  comfortable  and 
happy  home  while  studying. 


YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 


Because  we  give  you  a  safe,  sound,  sure  founda¬ 
tion.  We  will  develop  your  latent  qualities  be¬ 
cause  we  will  study  you.  Modern  and  Scientific 
Methods  of  Instruction  on  sound  Psychological 
principles  Insure  to  you  economy  of  time,  money 
and  labor. 


THE  COMBS  BROAD  ST.  CON¬ 
SERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Is  In  its  28th  year,  Is  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  with  power  to  confer  Degrees,  has 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  2500  day  and 
dormitory  pupils,  is  the  only  Conservatory  in 
Philadelphia  having 


DORMITORIES  FOR  YOUNG 
WOMEN 

Reciprocal  relations  established  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  afford  pupils  special  advan¬ 
tages  for  literary  study  without  extra  charge.  The 


only  Conservatory  except  one  In  the  U.  S.  that  has 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which  is  conclusive 
proof  of  its  standing  in  the  musical  educational 
world;  the  various  departments  are  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of 


TEACHERS  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 

viz:  Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  Piano  ;  llenry 
Soliradleok.  Violin;  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus.  Hoe., 

Theory;  they  are  assisted  by  70  artist  teachers — 
graduates  of  the  Conservatory — trained  In  the 
same  methods  of  instruction. 

ONE  OF  MANY  THOUSAND 
LETTERS 

which  voices  the  verdict  of  our  student  body  : 

Miss  Carrie  Gift  of  Coalport,  Pa.,  writes: 
“  *  *  *  I  consider  that  I  have  made  most  wonderful 
progress  during  my  stay  with  you.  I  found  the 
Combs  Method  did  more  for  me  technically  than 
all  my  work  of  previous  years.  My  tone,  Interpre¬ 
tation  and  concentration  have  also  kept  pace  with 
my  technic.  *  *  *  My  life  in  the  dormitories  has 
been  very  delightful.  *  *  *  ” 

OUR  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRAT¬ 
ED  65-PAGE  YEAR  BOOK 

mailed  for  the  asking,  gives  in  addition  to  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  every  phase  of  conservatory 
work,  a  comparison  of  Teaching  Methods,  infor¬ 
mation  every  music  student  should  have;  tells  in 
detail  How  We  Teach,  How  You  Have  the  Benefit 
of  the  Instruction  of  the  Entire  Faculty  While 
Paying  for  the  Services  of  but  One,  and  contains 
Biographical  Sketches  of  our  Teachers  and  Item¬ 
ized  Statement  of  cost  of  tuition  and  board.  If 
Interested  in  the  Dormitories  also,  ask  to  have  our 


DORMITORY  CATALOG 

It  tells  of  the  desirable  location,  modern  equipment, 
your  systematic  dally  work,  the  social  life,  the 
personal  care. 


ADDRESS 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  DIRECTOR 


COMBS  BROAD  STREET  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


1327-29-31  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Of  Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 
DAYTON,  VA. 

Offers  a  broad  variety  of  musical  courses,  including 
Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  other  stringed  instruments. 
Band  and  Orchestra,  with  weekly  concerts.  Pipe 
Organ,  Plano  Tuning,  Voice  Culture,  Elocution  and 
Physical  Culture,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Rates:  $200  to 
$275  per  year.  No  Extras.  37th  year  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  18th.  Students  from  20  states.  Box  110. 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WRIGHTSON 


Summer  School  of  Singing 


Shakespeare's  Method  of  Breathing.  Voice  Training. 
Oratorio.  Opera  and  the  Classic  Song  Literature.  Opens 
July  1st,  closes  September  30th.  Canoeing.  Fishing. 
Bathing.  Golf.  Mountain  Climbing.  Address 

SYDNEY  LLOYD  WRIGHTSON 

SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE,  Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania 


—  HOIV1E  STUDY- 


HARMONY 

COUNTERPOINT 

COMPOSITION 


HAND  CULTURE 
PIANO  TECHNIQUE 
OTHER  SUBJECTS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 
Eight  years'  work. 

E.  F.  MSRKS,  230  W.  75th  St.#  NewYor^ 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 


by 


|U|^||_  under  the  personal 
instruction  of  Dr. 


Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter¬ 
national  anthem  competition,  1911. 

A  simple,  concise  and  4 practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS-  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


you  would  in  the  froze 
January  and  February, 
are  one  of  the  many  wh 
that  they  can  actually  do 
when  surrounded  by 
when  surrounded  by  ice 
Start  with  the  inti 
somewhat  superficial  s 
then  pass  to  the  sonata 
then  the  sonata  in  E  fir 
then  the  sonata  in  C  ; 
Each  one  of  these  step 
increased  interest.  Th 


technical  demands  is  rt 


ing.  Possibly  the  seas 
finished  with  a  Beethc 
Many  students  get  poin 
Summer  which  they  w< 
ing  the  following  Wint 
if  the  student  can  only 
well  planted  in  the  5 
take  his  time  to  develo 


self,  he  will 
invested. 


find  eve 


BERLIN’S  CONC 

There  are  frequent 
among  musicians  as  to  tl 
mand  for  concert  violini 
ists,  and  the  relative  nu 
certs  devoted  to  the  var 
of  music.  As  far  as  E 
cerned — which  city  must 
to  be  the  present  capital  i 
world,  as  far  as  concert 
cerned — a  recent  review 
concert  record  gives  muc 
question.  A  Berlin  critic 

“An  official  review  of 
season  shows  that  withii 
213  days  between  October 
were  1096  music  performai 
kinds  in  Berlin.  That  is 
was  an  average  of  betwee 
concerts  a  night. 

Of  the  whole  numbe 
given  by  singers,  240  by 
64  by  solo  violinists.  Tl 
orchestra  and  100  choral  I 

“Berlin  has  just  occasio 
of  its  fame  as  a  music  ce 
inevitable  that  among  3 
formers  there  should  be 
not  rise  above  the  level 
mediocrity,  and  some  tha 
low  it. 

“To  the  initiated  conccj 
figures  evoke  a  dismal  ir 
mature  feminine  Chopin 
badly  sung  Schubert 
songs,  of  noisy  pianos  a 
squeaks  of  intractable  vio 


BRENAU  COLLEGE- CONSERVATORY,  SUMMER  S 


Summer  Session  begins  June  27th.  Equipment  the  motfl  elegant  in  the  Soutl] 
among  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  a  famous  health  and  pleasure  resori. ,  • 
nity  for  the  tired  teacher  or  student  to  re&,  and  for  the  ambitious  to  continue 
favorable  conditions.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in  Music,  Expression  and  °  j 
Chautauqua  affords  splendid  entertainment.  Brenau  graduates  are  in  great 
Write  for  full  information  and  catalogue.  Address : 


BRENAU  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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,E  POINTERS. 


by  a.  l.  s. 


[  begin  to  write  of  the 
eir  fingering  I  think  of 
an  who  was  advised  to 
lly  good  book  and  Plato 
d  as  likely  to  suit  him. 
isked,  “Well,  what  do  you 
?’’  “Plato?  O,  that  Plato! 
hat  I  think  of  him.  He’s 
)ug  as  ever  lived.  Why, 
merson  has  said  it  all 

are — almost — as  many 
the  scales  as  there  are 
■ach  them.  But  on  the 
not  make  too  hard  work 
Too  many  rules  defeat 
:,  since  rules  should 
auch  as  possible.  For 
aching  the  scale  of  “C” 
play  the  scale  with  left 
ave,  the  teacher  to  tell 
When  the  scale  has  been 
2  pupil  where  her  fourth 
le  cannot  tell.  Have  her 
again  and  rest  assured 
she  has  paid  attention 
facts.  What  we  find  out 
gives  us  much  more 
in  what  we  are  told  is  so, 
lought  on  our  part, 
scale  in  the  right  hand 
er  and  go  down  to  find 
;  fourth  finger  belongs. 

'  how  to  finger  the  scale 
ng  excited  about  the 
1  finger.  Some  eminent 
commend  teaching  the 
before  any  other  scale, 
se  it  is  easier?  That 
idingly  inefficient  reason. 

“Do  what  you  most 
Again,  why  teach  one 
nany  do — instead  of  two? 
jets  in  the  habit  of  stop- 
5t  octave  there  is  always 
juently  time  lost,  when 
/e  is  begun.  When  the 
1  in  the  regular  way,  the 
ry  motion,  in  thirds  and 
follow  in  the  order 
iy  pupils  actually  enjoy 
cannot  understand  why 
speak  of  those  “horrid 
imber  always  that  the 
■  the  star  performer;  all 
focused  on  that  member 
amily.  When  it  comes 
ys  let  the  pupil  find  out 
ere  each  finger  belongs 
ison  for  same.  The  real 
pupil)  in  learning  the 
the  pupil  do  his  or  her 


tothing  without  a  reason, 
genius  breathes  into  his 
‘essed  idea,  which  speaks 
even  before  it  can  be  de- 


Special  Normal  Piano  Course 

July  2-29.  Write  for  details. 

Also  INDIVIDUAL  COURSES  in  all  branches. 
Also  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES,  Piano 
and  Harmony.  Ask  for  Booklet. 
Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Lasell 

Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Auburndale,  Mass.  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 

Music  faculty  of  ten  teachers.  Courses  in  organ, 
piano,  violin,  voice,  mandolin  and  guitar.  En¬ 
semble,  harmony  and  theory.  Chorus  singing 
free.  French,  German — conversational  method. 
General,  college  preparatory  and  household 
arts  courses.  Thoughtful  care  and  wholesome 
associations  are  given  each  pupil.  Write  us 
about  our  scholarship  in  organ .  Address 

G  ,M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

116  Woodland  Road 


A  HOME  SCHOOL 

For  a  limited  number  of 
young  ladles. 

A  school  exclusively  for 

Piano,  Violin  and 
Theory 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  10. 
Highest  references. 
(11.48.  D.  HAHN, 
rector.  Late  of  Leipzig,  i-t  rman v,  and  New  York  City. 

For  information  address 

Hahn  Music  School,  3915  Rods  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  school  for  supervisors  of  music. 
Voice  culture,  sight-reading,  ear-training,  har¬ 
mony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold 
important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal 
schools. 

POTSDAM.  N.  Y. 


[—  College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATE!!  11100 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  of  Music 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
K.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prest. 


This  institution  offers  superior  advantages 
to  teachers  and  advanced  students  in  a  SUM¬ 
MER  COURSE  beginning  JUNE  10th. 
For  full  particulars  address, 

J.  O.  STAKELY,  Secretary 
Peachtree  and  Broad  Sts.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Women’s  Club  Collection 

Part  Songs  and  Choruses 
Price,  35  Cents 

This  is  an  invaluable  collection  for  the 
use  of  clubs,  choruses  and  high  schools.  It 
consists  of  interesting  and  effective  part 
songs  and  choruses,  sacred  and  secular,  in 
two,  three  and  four  parts,  with  and  without 
incidental  solos.  The  numbers  are  all  gems, 
well  assorted,  in  every  style  and  suitable  for 
all  occasions.  The  pieces  are  of  but 
moderate  difficulty,  all  being  highly  effective. 
Many  standard  and  popular  composers  are 
represented,  a  number  of  the  pieces  having 
been  specially  composed  and  arranged.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  best  collection  of  the 
kind  ever  offered. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

Deal  and  most  Scientific  method  of  instructing  children  iu  music  ever  placed  before  the  musical  world. 

'j  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

"vu  course:  by  correspondence 

Summer  School  at  Bridgeport  opens  July  17,  Special  Course 
e  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a  great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the  one  system  guarantee- 

Wrlte  for  particulars.  Beardsley  Park,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


(New  England 

Conservatory 


Founded 

1853 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  VV.  CHADWICK.  Director 


Year  opens 
September  19,  1912 


The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  In  the  Musical  Center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a 
musical  education.  It*  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Building,  splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence 
Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

GRAND  OPERA  SCHOOL 

This  school  gives  a  practical  training  for  Grand  Opera  in  regular  professional  rehearsals.  The  conductors,  stage  managers 
and  repetiteurs  are  of  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Pupils  of  this  Opera  Sohool  will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
debut  in  the  Boston  Opera  House  when  they  demonstrate  sufficient  ability. 

Free  Examination  for  Entrance  to  Grand  Opera  School 

A  oonduotor  of  this  sohool  will  visit  the  oitles  and  towns  from  whose  vicinity  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  are  received 
and  will  hold  free  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  sohool.  Application  tor  examination  should  be  made  before  Septem¬ 
ber  15th  in  order  to  lnolvde  your  city  in  this  tour. 

For  all  information  address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Summer  School  opens  in  Brookline  {Boston),  Mass.,  JULY  FIRST 


IT  IS  fifteen  years  since  the  FLETCHER  METHOD  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  was  first  organized  in  Boston,  and  in  spite  of  the  growing 
number  of  other  Summer  Schools,  the  coming  season  bids  fair  to  be  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  thp  Fletcher  Method  School.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this:  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METH¬ 
OD  is  creating  a  demand  possible  only  for  Fletcher  Method  Teachers  to 
fill.  The  only  credentials  they  need  are  that  they  are  graduates  of  the 
FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD.  Applications  should  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  by  those  desiring  to  enter  the  Summer  School  Class  as  there  is  a 
limitation  to  the  number  that  can  be  received. 


Apply  to  EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 


31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 


or  P.  O.  Box  1336,  Boston 


THE  TEK” 


Beautifies  the  Touch 
Strengthens  Fingers 
Makes  Velocity  Easy 
Improves  the  Memory 

YOU  NEED 


IT 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  CO. 

42  West  76th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Send  for 
Information  to 


Summer  School,  1912 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

Also  for  catalog  of  Virgil  Publications,  bright  and  attractive  for  grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


The  Piano  Pedals 


How,  When  and  Where  to  Use  Them 
By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Price,  $1.25  Net 


:*\JT  ( 


J 


WESTERN  SCHOOLS 


LESCHETIZKY  INTERPRETATION  AND  TECHNIC 

Special  Summer  Courses  for  Teachers  and  Performers 

Mr.  William  Erhart  Snyder,  Principal  Teachers’  Training  Department.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  personal  pupil  of  Leschetizky. 
The  keynotes  of  this  course  in  normal  training  are  VITALIZATION — CONCENTRATION  FREEDOM 

c-  W  L.  Two-hour  daily  class  lessons  each  day  in  Musical  Pedagogy  and  The  Theory  and 

OIX  Weeks,  Practice  of  Teaching  Piano  Playing.  Also  private  lessons  in  Technic,  Interpretation 
lune  10  to  or  Pt*1  Organ.  Singing,  Theoretic  Branches,  by  large  and  remarkably  efficient  faculty. 

Boarding  facilities  excellent  and  very  reasonable.  Location,  buildings,  campus  and 
July  20,  1912  cool  grove  make  conditions  ideal. 

MILLIKIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  H.  H.  Kaeuper,  Director 

The  James  Millikin  University  Decatur,  Illinois 


Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

FINEST  Conservatory  in  the  West.  Frances  L.  Yorke,  M.A., 
Director.  38th  year  begins  Sept.  14th.  Special  course  in  public 
school  music  and  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Spencer  Dennis  and  Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Margah.  Two  years’  course 
entitles  to  life  certificate  in  State  of  Michigan.  Students  may  enter  sec¬ 
ond  year  work  by  passing  examinations  or  showing  satisfactory  cred¬ 
its.  All  classes  limited  to  twenty  students.  Dormitory  in  conjunction. 

MUSIC— Methods,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Reading,  Harmony,  Mu¬ 
sical  History,  Elements  of  Music,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  etc. 

DRAWING — Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Painting  in 
Water  Color,  Color  Analysis,  Perspective,  Pottery,  Weaving,  Basketry 
Leathers,  Paper  Construction,  Special  Classes  in  Design. 

Annual  enrollment,  fifteen  hundred  students.  Students  prepared 
for  teaching  and  choir  work,  concert  and  opera,  along  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  branches,  piano,  vocal,  violin,  organ,  etc.  Diplomas  given  and 
degrees  conferred.  For  particulars,  address 

JAMES  H.  BELL,  530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


n.n.r,m,ni  of  Music.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  Dramatio  Art 

W  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  f1cIUTIe“cOHPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  MAKE  THE 


42-44 
Eighth  SI. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OFMUSIC  Minneapolis 
s  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  Minn. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
SUMMER  SESSION  OF  SIX  WEEKS  OPENS  JUNE  10th.  1012 

Courses  In  ail  branches  of  Music,  Faculty  of* Porty-fttm’^^Eaoh'departmen^^de^ Maateni^of 

^"r^^aUo”  ReX^Han  seating  500.  Two-macua,  pedal ^  ""  a°tlDB  “d  °Pera’  ^ 
open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  Illustrated  tntalo„  It. 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the  art  of 
development— D'  Israeli. 

Music  Education 

Summer  Normals 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Principal 

Portland,  Oregon,  { June  24  J”ly  26 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  {July August  24 
1912-13 

NORMAL  COURSES 

New  York,  Oct.  14 
Boston,  Oct.  26 

Private  Classes  begin 
New  York,  Oct.  1  -  Boston,  Oct.  6 

Announcements  on  Application 

Address:  MRS.  CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Secretary, 
Box  84  Teachers’  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Frederic  W.  Root 

WILL  HOLD  A  TEN 
DAY  SESSION  OF 

NORMAL  WORK 

■—  FOR 

Teachers  of  Singing 

JULY  8—18 

Mr.  Root’s  Normal  Course  is 
designed  to  supply  the  more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  voice 
teaching  which  saves  from 
haphazard,  experimental, 
false  or  one-sided  treatment. 


Send  for  Circular 

Kimball  Hall,  •  -  Chicago 


“A  school  of  long  standing  and  high  traditions.  Especial  pride  is  taken 
in  it,  and  unusual  determination  is  shown  in  assuring  its  stability 

Dana’s  Musical  Institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fourth  year.  Six  departments.  Music  taught  in 
all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  All  in¬ 
struction  individual.  Separate  buildings  for  practice  and 
residence.  Buildings  new  and  modern  in  equipment. 
Located  in  a  beautiful  city.  Pure  medicinal  water  from 
our  own  artesian  well.  Healthful  location.  Incorporated. 
Confers  degrees.  Fine  modern  dormitories  for  the  patrons. 

Send  for  64-page  catalog,  the  Blue  Book  an^  (he  Illustrated  Historical  Sketch 

WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President 

“If  educational  values  are  considered:  if  opportunity  for  study  and  practice  are  factors: 
if  the  verv  best  in  student  life  forms  the  environment:  then  Dana’*  Mutical  Institute 
at  Warren,  Ohio,  rises  head  and  shoulders  above  the  musical  institution*  of  this  country’’ 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 

Theory. 

MARY  C. 

Art  of  Singing. 

DES  MOINES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
K.  P.  Block  :  :  :  :  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Centralizing 
School  of 
Music 

Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
Director 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 

Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 

ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


WARM  WEATHER  MUSIC. 

Music  like  clothing  must  be  changed 
when  the  thermometer  begins  climbing 
into  the  nineties ;  for  all  good  music  is 
not  suited  to  all  times  and  seasons,  so  we 
must  put  away  our  Brahms,  our  Tausig 
transcriptions  and  our  Liszt  Rhapsodies 
and  bring  out  Grieg,  whose  music  even 
in  its  wildest  coloring  shows  us  the  cool 
glitter  of  the  Northern  fjords,  the  sparkle 
of  foaming  waves,  the  sunlit  cliffs  and 
the  shaded  valleys. 

Grieg’s  music  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  school  girl;  even  the  beginner  may 
know  Grieg  through  his  folk  dances,  his 
Lyric  Pieces  and  other  works  in  smaller 
form. 

Heller,  too,  always  recalls  the  woods 
and  running  brooks,  Mendelssohn  gives 
us  pictures  of  summer  nights  and  sounds. 
There  is  nothing  stormy  or  tempestuous 
about  Haydn  or  Mozart,  Scarlatti,  Rameau 
or  the  early  Italian  writers.  Their  pieces 
are  dainty,  cool  and  fresh  and  stir  us  as 
do  the  wide  green  fields  and  open  sky. 

Schubert  is  another  warm  weather  com¬ 
poser,  always  sunny  and  tender.  Schu¬ 
mann  has  justly  said  of  him:  “Schubert 
has  tones  for  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
feeling,  thoughts,  even  accidents  and  oc¬ 
currences  of  life.” 

Perhaps  no  one  more  than  Schumann 
has  given  us  so  many  glimpses  into  the 
depths  of  forest  shades.  We  find  them 
in  Traumerei,  The  Prophet  Bird,  in  Even¬ 
ing  from  Forest  Scenes  in  the  Arabeske 
and  Night  Pieces. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Adagios,  the  Minuets 
and  Andantes  of  Beethoven  are  quiet  rest¬ 
ing  places  in  summer. 

Bach  may  be  played  in  all  weathers. 
There  is  nothing  heating  about  Bach.  His 
melodious  interweavings,  his  intellectual 
clearness,  his  calm  dignity  are  restful  at 
all  times. 

Then  there  are  the  Sea  Pieces  of  Mac- 
Dowell,  the  Idyl,  Winter,  The  Shadow 
Dance,  and  the  Woodland  Sketches.  Let’s 
avoid  the  waltzes,  the  polkas  and  taren- 
tellas  and  “rag-time”  this  summer  and 
choose  our  music  in  accordance  with 
Nature’s  mood ;  let  us  surround  ourselves 
with  music  that  produces  a  restful  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  kind  we  go  so  far  to  seek  and 
so  seldom  find. 


A  series  of  revival  services  was  being 
held  in  a  Western  city,  and  placards 
giving  notice  of  the  services  were 
posted  in  conspicuous  places.  One  day 
the  following  notice  was  posted:  “Hell; 
Its  Location  and  Absolute  Certainty. 
Thomas  Jones,  baritone  soloist,  will 
sing,  ‘Tell  Mother  I’ll  Be  There.’” — 
Lip  pine  ott’s. 


§tun 


HOME  INFLUENCES 
STUDY. 


BY  ABBIE  HUFFAKEK 


When  it  is  remembered 
may  take  only  from  half  a 
hour  and  a  half  a  week,  u 
sons  a  week  are  given,  it  be 
that  the  home  environment 
student  plays  a  most  impr 
his  or  her  musical  progress 
which  good  music  is  seldo 
in  which  little  interest  is 
piano  practice  of  the  young 
not  so  likely  to  produce  a  i 
as  a  home  where  an  intellig 
taken  in  the  musical  welfar 
bers. 

Even  where  the  parer 
members  of  the  family  havi 
edge  of  music,  much  can  be 
the  music  student.  How  of 
piano  in  a  cold,  dark  corn 
ill-ventilated,  and  the  instru 
and  provided  with  a  “piano 
most  back-breaking  kind 
faults  which  can  be  remedie 
great  musical  knowledge.  , 
be  placed  in  a  sunny,  we 
where  the  light  is  throwr 
side  in  the  daytime,  and  a 
shadows  do  not  interfere, 
glare  can  injure  the  eyesigl 
stool  should  have  some  su 
back,  especially  for  young  c 
tuner  should  be  engaged 
so  often  to  see  that  the  pi  £ 
order. 

In  the  case  of  young  chil 
music  it  is  often  desirable  ’ 
one  sitting  beside  the  pupi 
couragement.  This  usually 
mother’s  lot,  and  where  s 
work  on  hand  connected  w 
it  is  often  difficult  for  her 
to  sit  with  her  child  throi 
tice  period.  Yet  the  sympb 
of  an  older  person  is  most 
is  not  surprising  that  young 
practice  a  wearisome  task, 
ous  commands  to  practice, 
punishments  for  disobedie 
likely  to  develop  a  musica 
sympathetic  interest  in  the 
for  practice. 

Young  children  require  e 
and  enthusiasm.  An  indul 
the  child’s  bragging,  a  fr 
the  shoulder,  a  glimpse  int 
future,  and  an  occasional 
ing  recreation  hours  on 
topic  are  of  untold  help  in 
child’s  interest  in  music,  h 
should  be  lost  to  afford  y 
a  chance  to  go  to  concert  | 
music  can  be  heard. 


THE  KEYBOA 

Five  and  thirty  black 
Half  a  hundred  wh 
All  their  duty  but  to 
For  their  Queen’s  d 
Now  with  throats  of 
Now  with  dulcet  lip 
While  she  rules  them 
With  her  finger  tip 

—Willi 
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i-TIME  MENDELSSOHN 
CONCERT. 

iteresting  little  book,  Musical 
London,  Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards 
e  following  account  of  Men- 
inglish  debut : 

r  1829  was  a  memorable  one 
it  England,  as  it  saw  the  first 
in  this  country  of  Felix  Men- 
fle  first  stood  before  an  Eng- 
e  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  where 
;d  his  C  minor  Symphony  at 
-nonic  concert  of  May  25,  1829. 
Cramer  led  me  to  the  piano 
ig  lady,’  he  says,  ‘and  I  was 
ith  immense  applause.’  On 
n’ght  he  conducted  his  Mid - 
'jht’s  Dream  overture  for  the 
t  Shakespeare’s  own  country, 
ng  concert  he  played  Weber’s 
’t,  when  he  wa$  dressed  in  ‘very 
rousers,  brown  silk  waistcoat, 
e,  and  blue  dress  coat.’  He 
in  a  ‘splendid’  concert,  the 
season,’  in  aid  of  the  Sile- 
hese  concerts  took  place  at 
looms),  when,  he  says,  ‘ladies 
rom  behind  the  double  basses 
n  the  orchestra;  the  Johnston 
had  strayed  between  the  bas- 
he  French  horns,  sent  to  ask 
they  were  likely  to  hear  well ; 
t  on  a  kettledrum.’  ” 


'OTES  OF  RICHARD 
WAGNER. 

matters  always  induced  ironi- 
itions  from  Wagner.  He 
lie  distinctions  and  ovations 
d  to  him  as  the  “celebrated 
f  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin, 
le,  they  only  caused  a  smile, 
g  societies  of  Zurich  had 
iim  as  an  honorary  member 
honor  gave  a  solemn  torch- 
iion  and  various  vocal  ova- 
musical  purposes  in  connec- 
ie  event  a  conspicuous  plat- 
•ected  before  Wagner’s  resi- 
n  he  saw  these  preparations 
1 :  “At  first  I  thought  they 
g  a  scaffold!” 

icance  of  the  number  13  in 
Vagner  has  brought  forth  all 
ervations.  His  sister  Cacilia 
•eady  as  a  boy  Wagner  was 
h  this  problem.  His  name 
one  among  his  schoolmates 
13  letters.  Also  the  sum  of 
n  his  birth  year,  1813,  gives 
trumentation  of  Tannhauser 
on  April  13,  1845,  and  on 
861,  this  same  work  met  its 
and  regrettable  fiasco  in 

f:r  on  the  Altenberg,  Weimar, 
i  with  the  Tonkiinstler  festi- 
it  happened  that  thirteen  in- 
were  present,  and  for  that 
vas  about  to  withdraw,  when 
1:  “No  one  need  withdraw; 
e  thirteenth!”  Twenty  years 
’agner  recalled  this  particular 


263-276  K.  P.  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


FOREST  PARK!  ™'°- 

^  ■  I  Galloway,  Organ. 

Stockhoff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter,  Voice.  52nd  year. 
College,  College  Preparatory  and  College  of  Music. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  OPENS  JUNE  1st. 
Annual  Session,  September  18.  Gym.,  Expression. 

A^ky  sprocAfR^s;  IINIVFR9ITY 

President,  St.  Louis.  Ul«l  I  tllOl  I  I 


University  School  of  Music 

Ann  Arbor.  Michigan.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Director 

.Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan,  Artist  teachers  of 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  800  voices,  Orchestra  of  50 
players,  Concerts  by  World's  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
days,  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 

SUMMER  SESSION  Charles  A.  Sink, 

Eight  Weeks  ecretary 


THE  PIANO  WE  PLAY. 

Few  of  us  realize  what  a  remarkable 
instrument  we  have  in  the  modern 
piano.  If  an  audience  of  all  the  great 
masters  up  to  and  including  Schubert 
and  Beethoven  could  be  assembled  and 
if  a  pianist  like  Paderewski  or  Rosen¬ 
thal  could  be  brought  to  play  before 
such  an  audience,  the  masters  would 
look  upon  the  instrument  and  the  play¬ 
ing  as  supernatural.  Such  instruments 
and  such  technical  achievements  were 
unknown. 

A  visit  to  a  museum  in  which  the  in¬ 
struments  used  by  Haydn  and  by  Mo¬ 
zart  were  preserved  led  the  writer  to 
regard  the  musical  achievements  of  the 
present  day  in  a  new  light.  Although 
age  had  certainly  impaired  these  instru¬ 
ments  one  had  been  completely  reno¬ 
vated  and  yet  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  instrument  was  disappointing  in 
the  extreme.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  old  masters  never  knew  the  real 
beauty  of  their  own  works.  Paderew¬ 
ski  states  that  the  piano  is  constantly 
improving.  It  is  possible  but  not  prob¬ 
able  that  in  coming  years  virtuosos  will 
play  upon  instruments  vastly  finer  than 
the  ones  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
now.  Of  the  old  instruments,  Paderew¬ 
ski  says  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

“You  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
instruments  of  to-day  are  vastly  better 
than  the  best  that  Beethoven  and 
Chopin  knew.  In  the  matter  of  tone 
the  piano  has  been  steadily  improving, 
but  a  more  important  factor  has  been 
the  widening  of  the  range.  For  instance” 
— and  here  Paderewski  made  a  remark 
of  profound  importance — “it  is  certain 
that  Beethoven  would  have  written 
many  passages  differently  if  he  had  had 
a  twentieth  century  instrument  at  his 
command.  You  must  remember  that 
the  seven  octave  piano  is  the  product 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  sb  that  even  down  to  the  time 
of  Liszt  conception  was  fettered  by  the 
limitations  of  the  instrument  to  inter¬ 
pret  it.” 


All  Departments  Open  During  The  Summer 
Elocution-MUSIC  -  Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study. 
For  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 


MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Public  School  Music  and  Drawing 

Special  one  year  course  thoroughly  equips  young  men 
and  women  to  teach  this  subject  in  all  public  schools 

THIS  institution  has  been  successful  in  graduating  any  number  of  students  and 
assisting  them  to  first  class  positions.  All  other  branches  of  music  are  taught, 
including  piano,  violin,  vocal,  organ,  history  of  music,  normal  course 

in  piano  methods,  etc.  We  will  begin  our  thirteenth  year  September  11th.  Our  school 
offers  a  perfect  environment  and  any  number  of  social  advantages.  We  are  located  in 
one  of  the  finest  residential  districts  in  Detroit.  For  particulars  address  secretary, 

MICHIGAN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Frederic  L.  Abel,  Director  1021  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Founded  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  Fine  ArU  Building,  Chicago 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  ARTISTRY 

Piano,  GEORGIA  KOBER,  President;  MAURICE  ROSENFELD;  Organ  and  Theory  WALTER 
KELLER.  Director;  Vocal.  WM.  A.  WILLETT;  Violin.  BERNHARD*  USTEMANN-  and  othaa 
SUMMER  TERM  BEGINS  JUNE  24,  1912  ' 

For  catalogue  address  L.  F.  GETCHELL,  Business  Manager.  ;;  Room  711.  410  South  Michigan  Avenue 


EFFA  ELLIS 


Keyboard  Harmony  and  Teach¬ 
ing  System  means  rapid  reason¬ 
ing.  Write  about  the  special 
lesson  for  teachers  which  gives 
6  months’  real  harmony  work 
for  children. 

Effa  Ellis  Keyboard  HarmonySchooi 

205  Boston  Store  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


SPECIAL  ONE- YEAR  COURSE 

Thoroughly  equips  young  men  and  women 
to  teach  these  subjects  in  Public  Schools. 

THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

tas  been  graduating  teachers  and  placing  them  in 
well-paying  positions  for  the  past  IS  years.  It  Is 
the  only  school  offering  a  thorough  one-year  oonrse. 
Unexcelled  equipment — Strong  faculty.  School  beauti¬ 
fully  located.  Gymnasium.  Catalogue  and  further 
Information  on  request. 

The  SECRETARY,  3029  W.  Ad.  Bird.,  Detroit, Jlleh. 


BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 

4650  GRAND  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1  Affiliated  with  Victoria  College  of  Music,  London,  England  ■ 

European  racation  tours  for  students  of  the  Academy  at  minimum  cosL 

Fall  (arm  opens  Sept.  0th,  1912 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATES 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


life  closed  upon  February  13, 


Miss  Howell — “You  remember  that 
gentleman  you  introduced  me  to  at  the 
reception  last  night?” 

Miss  Knox — “Yes.” 

Miss  Howell — “After  hearing  me  sing 
he  said  he  would  give  anything  if  he  had 
my  voice.” 

Miss  Knox — “Well,  I  don’t  doubt  it. 

He  is  an  auctioneer.” — Chicago  News. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

A  University  Professional  School,  for  the 
comprehensive  study  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  music,  either  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
element  of  cultUr#.  Located  upon  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago’s  most  attractive 
suburb. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages  superior.  Send  for  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion!  of  courses  and  book  of  Evanston 


Evanston, 


P.  C.  LUTKIN.  Dean 


III. 


SPECIALLY  LOW  SUMMER  RATES 

Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

„  ,  ,  . .  ,  ,  ...  c  ........  e  "  BROS.  EPSTEIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  Ihe  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Tsylor  and  Olive  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices.  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  Public 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Course 
for  Piano  Teachers,  Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wia. 


addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


REED  ORGAN  MUSIC 


GRADE  X. 

1503.  Barnard,  D’Auvergne.  The  Gren¬ 
adiers  . $0  20 

2607.  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  336,  No.  1. 

Butterfly  Waltz  .  25 

3817.  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  556,  No.  3. 

The  First  Dance  (Polka)....  30 

3821.  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  556,  No.  7. 

The  Surprise  (Tarantella)  ...  30 

3819.  Engelmann,  H.  Op.  556,  No.  5. 

To  the  Dinner  (March) .  30 

1440.  Landon,  Chas.  W.  Melodious 
Easy  Studies  for  Piano  or 
Reed  Organ  (School  of  Reed 

Organ  Playing,  Vol.  I) .  1  00 

1501.  Lange,  G.  Flower  Song .  20 

1456.  Streahhog,  L.  Paul  and  Virginia  20 

2379.  Streahhog,  L.  Op.  118,  No.  7. 

My  First  March .  15 

2380.  Streahhog,  L.  Op.  118,  No.  2. 

My  First,  Waltz .  15 

1505.  Weher,  C.  hi.  von.  Invitation  to 

a  Waltz  .  20 

1506.  Weher,  C.  M.  von.  March  Maes¬ 

toso  .  20 

1507.  Home,  Sweet  Home .  15 

GRADE  II. 

1552.  Beazley,  J.  C.  The  Victor .  15 

1524.  Beethoven,  L.  van.  Adagio  from 

Op.  13  .  20 

1521.  Czihulka,  A.  Stephanie  Gavotte.  20 

1528.  D’Alhert,  G.  Peri  Waltzes .  30 

1549.  Farmer,  Henry.  Retrospection..  20 

3439.  Friedmann,  C.  Op.  74.  Bavarian 

Blue  (March)  .  20 

2650.  Grainger,  Alfred.  At  Eventide..  25 

1560.  H&ndel,  G.  F.  Angels,  Ever 

Bright  and  Fair .  20 

1513.  Hewitt,  H.  D.  Studies  and  Exer¬ 
cises  (Supplement  to  Landon’s 
School  of  Reed  Organ) .  75 

1525.  Jungmann,  A.  Longing  for  Home  20 

1512.  Landon,  Chas.  W.  Studies  and 

Exercises  (School  of  Reed  Or¬ 
gan  Playing,  Vol.  II) .  1  00 

2794.  Lange,  G.  Op.  78.  Tanzlied...  30 
2817.  Lehierre,  O.  Op.  102.  The  First 

Violet  .  30 

1520.  Leybach,  J.  The  Gem  of  the  Sea  20 


1200.  Lichner,  H.  Mattie’s  Polka,  Op. 

135,  No.  2 . $0  30 


1502.  Lichner,  H.  On  the  Playground.  20 

1504.  Lichner,  H.  The  Dancing  Lesson  20 

1517.  Lichner,  H.  The  Parade  March.  20 

2316.  Lichner,  H.  Op.  104,  No.  6.  At 

Home  .  35 

'  2375.  Losey,  F.  H.  Op.  48.  March  of 

the  Rear  Guard .  40 

1199.  Lysberg.  The  Fountain .  15 

2714.  Mutter,  C.  F.  The  Body  Guard.  40 

1561.  Oesten,  Max.  Op.  166,  No.  10. 

Departure  from  Home .  20 

2416.  Ortlepp,  L.  Op.  2.  To  Arms 

(March)  .  20 

1510.  Polzer,  J.  School  March,  Op.  46.  20 

3771.  Read,  E.  M.  Sunset  Nocturne...  30 

1531.  Rossini,  G.  William  Tell .  20 

2426.  Schmoll,  A.  Op.  54.  March  of 

the  Crusaders  .  30 

1537.  Schumann,  R.  Nocturne,  Op.  23, 

No.  2  (Nachtstiicke) .  20 

1522.  Spindler,  Fr.  Soldiers  Advancing  20 

1509.  Strauss,  Joh.  Thousand  and  One 

Nights  .  .  .  . .  20 

3656.  Tschaikowsky,  T.  Op.  39,  No.  8 

( Valse)  .  20 

2696.  Wagner  (from  “Tannhauser”). 

Song  to  the  Evening  Star.  .  .  15 

2412.  Wandelt,  B.  Op.  13,  No.  1.  The 

Little  Soldier  .  30 

3330.  Zernickow,  E.  Op.  13.  The  Daisy  30 

GRADE  HI. 

1530.  Armstrong,  F.  L.  The  Organiat’a 

Musings  . . .  50 

1515.  Battmann,  J.  L.  The  Flight....  30 

2211.  Battmann,  J.  L.  Chapel  March.  .  20 

1559.  Batiste,  E.  The  Celebrated  An¬ 
dante  .  20 

1562.  Beazley,  J.  C.  At  Eventide .  20 

1516.  Clark,  Scotson.  Procession  March  50 

1523.  Clark,  Scotson.  Torchlight  March  20 

1527.  Clark,  Scotson.  Marche  des  Gi- 

rondins  .  20 

1547.  Clark,  Scotson.  Pilgrims'  March  20 

1548.  Clark,  Scotson.  Belgian  March..  20 

1554.  Flavell,  E.  M.  Devotion .  20 

1526.  Gounod,  Ch.  Faust  Waltz .  30 


1534.  Gounod,  Ch.  Marche  Romaine 

(Marche  Pontificale)  . $0  20 

1198.  Gurlitt,  C.  Idylle . .  15 

2126.  Hanisch,  M.  Festival  Polonaise, 

Op.  109,  No.  1 .  30 

1566.  Hall,  King.  Cantilena .  30 

1518.  Landon,  Chas  W.  School  of  Reed 

Organ  Playing,  Vol.  Ill .  1  00 

2900.  Le  Defile.  Marche  Militaire .  50 

2901.  Le  Thiere,  Chas.  Danse  Des  Ab- 

origenes  .  35 

1511.  Leybach,  J.  Marche  Pathetique.  30 

1514.  Leybach,  J.  Grand  March  in  G..  30 

1529.  Leybach,  J.  Pastorale .  20 

2654.  Leybach,  J.  Valse  Brillante.  ...  30 

2903.  Lichner,  H.  Op.  297,  No.  6.  An¬ 
dante,  from  Sonatina  in  D 
Major  .  15 

1193.  Mendelssohn,  F.  Nocturne  from 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream...  15 

1535.  Mendelssohn,  F.  War  March  of 

the  Priests,  from  Athalia....  20 

1194.  Meyerbeer.  Chorus  of  Bathers, 

from  Les  Huguenots .  15 

1196.  Mine.  Invocation .  15 

1538.  Mozart,  W.  A.  Andantino  (Fan¬ 
tasia)  .  20 

2254.  Neumann,  K.  Forget-Me-Not  Ga¬ 
votte  .  40 

1536.  Oesten,  Max.  Norwegian  Shep¬ 

herd  Song,  Op.  140,  No.  14..  20 

1550.  Rawlings,  Alfred.  Postlude  in  D  20 

1088.  Reinhold,  H.  Op.  39,  No.  13. 

Gipsy  Song  .  20 

1195.  Richards,  B.  Evening .  20 

1508.  Rossini,  G.  Tyrolienne  (from  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell)  .  20 

1540.  Rossini,  G.  Cujus  Animam  (from 

Stabat  Mater)  .  20 

1533.  Rubinstein,  A.  Melody  in  F,  Op. 

3,  No.  1 .  20 

1553.  Tapley,  Byron  C.  Festival  March  20 

1565.  Verne,  Oscar.  Processional 

March  .  35 

1532.  Wagner,  Richard.  Bridal  Chorus, 
from  Lohengrin  Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,  from  Tannhauser....  30 

1519.  Wely,  Lefebure.  Idylle .  40 

1542.  Wely,  L.  March  of  the  Halber¬ 
diers  .  30 


1557.  Wely,  L.  Wely’s  Celebrated  Of¬ 

fertory  in  D  Major . 

2843.  v.  Wickede,  Fr.  Op.  83,  No.  1. 

First  Thought  . ' 

GRADE  IV. 

1551.  Battmann,  J.  L.  Festival  Of¬ 
fertory  No.  1 . 

1558.  Battmann,  J.  L.  Organ  Over¬ 

ture  . 

1567.  Battmann,  J.  L.  Op.  75,  No.  11. 

Overture — Voluntary  in  D.  .  . 

1568.  Battmar  a,  J.  L.  Op.  75,  No.  14. 

Overture — Voluntary  in  F... 
1546.  Gounod,  C.  Funeral  March  of  a 

Marionnette  . 

2184.  Knight,  T.  H.  Hilarity  March 

(Two-step)  . 

1541.  Landon,  Chas.  W.  School  of  Reed 
Organ  Playing .  ] 

1555.  Mendelssohn,  F.  Wedding  March 

(from  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream)  . 

1201.  Mozart,  W.  A.  Gloria,  from 

Twelfth  Mass . 

3578.  Petre,  T.  Op.  27,  No.  7.  In 
Good  Humor . 

1563.  Spark,  W.  Wedding  Procession 

(Grand  March) . 

1556.  Tritant,  Gustave.  Spring  Song.. 
2082.  Voorhies,  H.  G.  Frolicking  March 

(Two-step)  . 

1539.  Wagner,  Richard.  Tannhauser 
March,  arranged . 

FOUR  HANDS. 

1545.  Behr,  F.  Hungarian  Song. 

Grade  II . 

2706.  Dewey,  Ferdinand.  Little  Folks' 

Round  Dance.  Grade  II . 

1544.  Enckhausen,  H.  Op.  58,  No.  1. 

Glen  Waltz.  Grade  II . 

2130.  Gurlitt,  C.  Op.  147,  No.  1. 

Merry  Hour  March.  Grade  II 

1564.  Handel,  G.  F.  See!  The  Con¬ 

quering  Hero  Comes . 

1543.  Streabbog,  L.  Op.  105.  Le  Petit 
Carnival  Polka.  Grade  II... 

2131.  Streabbog,  L.  The  Golden  Stars 

Waltz.  Grade  I . 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ABOVE  SENT  "ON  SALE”  AT  OUR  USUAL  LIBERAL  SHEET-MUSIC  DISCOUr 


Reed  Organ  Method 

CHAS.  W.  LANDON 
Price,  $1.50  Foreign  Fingering 

The  method  is  .superior  in  many  practical 
points  to  those  in  general  use.  It  is  care¬ 
fully  graded;  every  point  is  concisely  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated;  not  only  the  how, 
but  the  whys  and  wherefores  are  given. 
Every  piece  is  especially  arranged  for  the 
Reed  Organ  to  bring  out  the  best  effects  of 
the  instrument.  Every  piece  is  fully  an¬ 
notated,  fingered,  phrased,  and  the  expression 
indicated.  The  “Reed  Organ  Touch’’  is 
taught,  a  hitherto  neglected  feature  in  the 
study  of  this  instrument.  The  left  hand  is 
especially  developed.  Every  feature  of  tech¬ 
nic  is  unfolded  by  beautiful  pieces. 

The  First  Year  for  the  Piano 
or  Cabinet  Organ 

A  Complete  Technical  Course  for  Be¬ 
ginners  Without  the  Use  of  Exercises 
COMPOSED  AND  COMPILED  BY 
EUGENE  THAYER,  Mus.  Doc. 

Op.  100.  Price,  $1.00 

The  product  of  Dr.  Thayer’s  life  expert 
ence,  including  his  maxims,  a  useful  codf : 
similar  to  Schumann’s. 

A  change  of  instruction  books  is  always 
beneficial,  broadening  the  teacher  and  lessen¬ 
ing  drudgery.  This  book,  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  any  primer,  can  be  taken  up  at 
the  very  first  lesson. 


Laus  Organi 

Three  Volumes.  Price,  $1.25  Each 

An  unparalleled  collection  of  reed  organ 
music  of  high  class  (Grades  III-IV)  and 
composed  by  the  best  writers  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  pieces  are  alike  suitable  for 
exhibition  as  well  as  being  useful  for  in¬ 
struction  purposes.  In  view  of  the  dearth 
of  good  material  for  the  reed  organ,  we 
would  most  emphatically  recommend  these 
volumes  to  all  players.  The  pieces  are  both 
attractive  and  new. 


A  Graded  Course  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  Cabinet  Organ 

By  M.  S.  MORRIS 
Price,  10  Cents  Each 

A  carefully  compiled  list  of  books  and 
pieces  for  this  popular  instrument.  All  pub¬ 
lishers. 


Musical  Pictures 

PRICE,  50  CENTS 

A  More  Popular  Collection  of  Medium 
Grade  Pieces  Has  Never  Been 
Published 

Every  piece  in  this  work  is  a  gem.  They 
are  adapted  for  the®organ  as  well  as  for  the 
piano.  We  never  forget  that,  first  of  all,  a 
book  must  have  musical  interest;  it  must 
then  have  some  technical  value;  and  must 
he  well  constructed  before  it  meets  our  ap¬ 
proval.  The  pieces  do  not  occupy  more  than 
two  or  three  pages  each,  and  there  is  as 
much  music  in  a  volume  of  this  size  as  there 
is  in  many  others  double  the  size. 

There  are  more  than  30  compositions  by 
as  many  composers,  among  which  we  men¬ 
tion:  Schumann,  Tschaikowsky,  Wagner,  Gur¬ 
litt,  Horvath,  Ashford,  Goerdeler,  Engelmann, 
Sartorio,  Kullak,  and  Handel. 


Velocity  Studies 

For  Cabinet  Organ  or  Piano 

Compiled  by  THEO.  PRESSER 

Price,  $1.00  (Sheet  Music) 

A  splendid  selection  of  studies  carrying 
the  pupil  well  into  the  third  grade,  exem¬ 
plifying  all  phases  of  touch  and  technic,  and 
especially  useful  for  the  development  of 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  execution.  All  are 
within  the  compass  of  the  reed  organ  and 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  instrument. 
An  excellent  preparation  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  works  mentioned  helow. 


Little  Preludes 

J.  S.  BACH  Price,  40  Cents 

Owing  to  its  power  of  sustaining  tone  the 
organ  is  more  particularly  a  polyphonic  in¬ 
strument,  hence  it  is  necessary  for  students 
to  become  acquainted  as  early  as  possible 
with  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  all  masters 
of  polyphony,  Bach.  The  18  “Little  Pre¬ 
ludes’’  are  well  adapted  for  the  reed  organ; 
in  fact,  many  of  them  are  more  satisfactory 
on  this  instrument  than  on  the  piano.  They 
are  all  beautiful,  musically  considered,  and 
the  best  possible  introduction  to  polyphonic 
playing. 


School  of  Reed  Organ 
Playing 

Compiled  by  CHAS.  W.  LANDON 
In  Four  Grades 

Price  of  Each,  $1.00  (Sheet  Music) 

A  complete  school,  consisting  of  a  melo¬ 
dious  set  of  Exercises  and  Etudes  for  each 
grade,  supplemented  by  a  number  of  appro¬ 
priate  pieces  in  sheet  form,  especially  com¬ 
posed  and  arranged  for  the  instrument. 
Studies  and  Exercises  for  each  grade. 

To  a  great  extent  do  these  studies  develop 
touch  and  technic  for  the  organ,  looking  to¬ 
ward  fine  and  artistic  playing.  The  pupil  is 
taught  phrasing,  expression,  and  the  kind  of 
touch  to  use  for  the  various  pleasing  effects 
that  even  an  almost  beginner  can  produce. 


Little  Fugues 

J.  S.  BACH  Price,  40  Cents 

The  “Little  Fugues”  naturally  follow  the 
“Little  Preludes.”  These  are  fine  studies 
in  polyphony,  also  in  independence  of  hands. 
They  are  particularly  organ-like. _ 

Little  Preludes  and  Fugues 

J.  S.  BACH  Price,  complete,  60  Cents 

Two-Part  Inventions 

J.  S.  BACH  Price,  30  Cents 

These  are  standard  studies  for  all  students 
of  either  piano  or  organ,  but  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  organ  work.  The  “Two 
Part  Inventions”  are  usually  assigned  to 
pupils  working  in  Grades  V-VI, 

Three-Part  Inventions 

J.  S.  BACH  Price,  30  Cents 

The  “Three-Part  Inventions”  naturally 
follow  the  ‘‘Two-Part  Inventions.”  They 
are  a  grade  more  difficult.  When  one  has 
mastered  these  he  may  study  the  fugues  of 
Bach  and  the  works  of  the  great  classic 
mast  its, _ 

Two-  and  Three-Part  Inventions 

J.  S.  BACH  Price,  complete,  50  Cents 


Materials  Suitable  for  Advancing  Students  on  the  Reed  Organ 

Appended  is  a  list  of  materials  suitable  to  follow  the  usual  preliminary  and  intermediate  work  on  the  reed 
organ.  The  best  begin  nersr  book  is  <£  Landon rs  Reed  Organ  Method  ;  ’  this  may  be  followed  by  the  School  of 
Reed  Organ  Playing (in  Four  Grades),  compiled  by  C.  W.  Landon.  After  the  completion  of  these  works  or 
others  covering  similar  ground,  the  student  is  ready  for  more  advanced  work.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
works  not  specifically  intended  for  the  reed  organ,  but  which  are  effective  and  well  adapted  for  this  instrument, 
both  iu  structure  and  musical  content.  Teachers  are  continually  in  search  of  just  such  materials. 


Little  Home  Player 

Price,  50  Cents 

An  excellent  collection  of  very  easy 
positions,  similar  to  “First  Parlor  Pieci 
the  difference  between  the  two  volumes  b 
that  this  work  is  suitable  for  the  orga: 
•  well  as  the  piano. 

There  are  twenty-nine  selections  in 
volume,  covering  a  wide  range  of  compo 
A  few  of  the  pieces  mentioned  here  may 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  w 
“Gaily  Chanting  Waltz,”  by  Behr;  ‘ 
Young  Recruit,”  by  Rathbun ;  “Little  I 
ess  Waltz,”  by  Engelmann;  “Sunset 
turne,”  by  Read;  “Haymakers’  March,' 
Zimmermann;  and  “To  the  Playground,' 
Margstein. 


For  Church  and  Home 
Classic  and  Modern  Ge 
for  the  Reed  Organ 

Price,  $1.00 

This  work  has  been  made  to  answer  a 
maud  for  Reed  Organ  Music  from  Gradei 
to  V,  of  which  there  never  has  been  a  vo 
obtainable. 

Material  will  be  found  in  this  volume 
all  occasions.  Marches  and  Voluntaries, 
ligious  and  Secular. 

Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Farmer,  Battir 
and  Leybach  are  a  few  of  the  authors  of 
58  compositions  to  be  found  in  this  vo 
of  120  pages. 


One  Hundred  Voluntar 

By  CHARLES  RINCK 
Price,  50  Cents 

Containing  short  pieces,  including  1 
lndes  and  preludes,  for  the  organ,  either 
or  reed,  but  especially  for  students 
amateur  use.  Suitable  for  church  servict 
is  written  in  purely  strict  style  and 
make  an  excellent  study  for  theory. 

Book  of  Interludes 

By  H.  R.  PALMER 
Price,  $1.00 

A  helpful  book  for  organists,  consistin 
short,  practical  and  interesting  interlude 
all  major  and  minor  keys  and'  in 
mure  usual  rhythms.  A  series  of  mo' 
tions,  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
be  found  useful  when  the  player  is  reqi 
to  go  from  one  key  to  any  other  given 
This  book  will  he  of  assistance  in  the  e 
of  harmony,  modulation  and  transposi 
As  no  pedal  part  is  given  these 
and  modulations  will  be  found  suitable 
the  cabinet  organ. 
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New  Publications 


The  Fairy  Shoemaker 

A  School  Operetta 
By  A.  H.  HALL  and  T.  J.  HEWITT 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  very  easy  of  production,  and  it  will 
prove  popular  both  with  performers  and 
listeners.  Both  the  text  and  tho  music  are 
really  high  class.  The  verses  are  poetic 
and  the  music  is  charming  throughout. 
This  little  operetta  may  be  produced  by 
gir.ls  and  boys  or  by  boys  alone.  It  does 
not  require  any  adults,  if  produced  indoors 
the  scenery,  etc.,  is  very  easy  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  also  suitable  for  outdoor 
performance.  The  music  will  go  well  with 
piano  accompaniment,  and  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  an  orchestra. 

Mother  Goose  Duets 

Four  Hand  Pianoforte  Pieces 

For  Teacher  and  Pupil 
By  THEODORA  DUTTON 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  novel  volume  will  prove  of  interest 
to  teachers  making  a  specialty  of  ele¬ 
mentary  work.  In  each  of  these  duets  the 
pupil’s  part  (Primo)  is  founded  upon  a 
well-known  nursery  melody,  accompanied  by 
text  for  singing)  (ad  lib.).  The  teacher’s 
part  is  interesting  and  beautifully  harmon¬ 
ized.  All  the  duets  are  pretty  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  There  are  ten  numbers. 

Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians 

Of  To-Day  and  Yesterday 

Price,  in  Paper,  75  Cts. ;  Morocco,  $1.50 

This  is  a  new  volume  similar  in  make¬ 
up  to  our  successful  former  publication, 
“Musical  Celebrities.”  It  contains  por¬ 
traits  and  short  biographies  of  famous 
composers  and  musicians  not  included  in 
the  preceding  volume.  All  these  have  been 
selected  from  The  Etude  and  published  in 
response  to  a  general  demand.  The  two 
works  combined  make  a  complete  source 
of  reference,  unique  in  condensation  of 
material  and  beauty  of  illustration. 

Treble  Clef  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners  and 
young  pupils.  All  the  pieces  in  this  hook 
lie  in  the  treble  clef  for  both  hands.  The 
pieces  are  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers,  and  all  are  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive.  The  numbers  are  arranged  in 
progressive  order,  lying  exclusively  in 
grades  I  and  II.  The  best  possible  book 
from  which  to  select  the  pupil’s  very  first 
pieces. 

Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 
forte  Playing 

By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 

Price,  $1.00 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  II is  Nephew."  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 


Echoes  from  Childhood 

20  Songlets 
By  MORTIMER  WILSON 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  remarkable  collection  of  short  songs 
by  a  promising  American  composer  and 
conductor.  Mr.  Wilson  lias  taken  the  texts 
of  some  of  the  most  familiar  nursery  songs 
and  given  them  artistic  musical  settings  of 
real  merit.  They  are  not  such  songs  as 
will  be  sung  by  children,  but  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sting  to  children  by  adults,  or 
to  he  used  by  singers  in  recital  work.  The 
piano  accompaniments  are  all  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  characteristic.  This  group  of 
songs  is  issued  in  a  very  attractive  volume. 

Study  and  Pleasure 

Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  Carl  Koelling 

Op.  436  PRICE,  50  Cents 

A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  This  volume  may  be 
ufled  to  supplement  any  instruction  book  01 
other  kindred  work.  The  pieces  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pleasing  but  at  the  same  time 
of  real  educational  value.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  second  grade.  A  book  of 
this  nature  always  affords  an  added  interest 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupil.  In  this 
line  “Study  and  Pleasure”  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 

Imaginary  Biographical  Letters 
from  Great  Masters  of  Music 
to  Young  People 

By  Aleihea  Crawford  Cox  and  Alice  Chapin 
Price,  $1.25 

In  this  fanciful  work  the  great  departed 
musicians  tell  their  life  stories  by  means 
of  imaginary  autobiographical  letters.  Young 
and  old  alike  will  enjoy  reading  them.  The 
book  is  handsomely  and  attractively  gotten 
up,  with  many  appropriate  and  original 
illustrations. 

Bach  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

The  best  Bach  Album  in.  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
bums,  together  with  additional  material  of 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Theo.  Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 


F.  F.  GUARD’S 

Music  Pupils’ Lesson  Book 
and  Practice  Record 

Price,  10  Cent* 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  cover  all 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
teacher  during  a  season’s  work.  Spaces 
are  given  for  the  teacher's  assignment  of 
work  at  each  lesson,  the  amount  of  time 
practiced  by  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher’s 
rating  of  the  lesson.  There  are  also  pages 
for  keeping  tuition  and  sheet  music  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  the  most  compact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


Standard  Opera  Album 

For  the  Pianoforte 

Price  50  Cents 

The  melodies  from  the  great  operas, 
transcribed  for  the  pianoforte,  are  always 
popular,  either  for  home  or  recital  play¬ 
ing.  This  album  contains  some  of  the  very 
tinest  numbers,  arranged  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  manner.  The  pieces  are  all  of  inter¬ 
mediate  difficulty,  lying  in  the  third  grade, 
chiefly,  and  not  going  beyond  the  fourth 
grade.  The  selections  are  all  from  stand¬ 
ard  operas,  numbers  with  which  all  should 
lie  familiar  _ 

Vocal  Studies 

By  H.  W.  PETRIE  Price,  $1.00 

These  studies  are  about  as  melodious  and 
pleasingi  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  They  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  promoting  style 
and  flexibility  and  for  improving  one’s  ex¬ 
ecution.  Each  study  has  a  characteristic 
text,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  sing  it  as 
a  song ;  otherwise  the  syllables  or  vowels 
may  be  used.  These  studies  are  extremely 
modern,  and  will  no  doubt  he  acceptable  to 
a  great  many  teachers  who  are  looking  for 
something  new  and  pleasing  to  alternate  or 
replace  more  conventional  works. 


50  Nursery  Songs  and  Games 

Traditional  Melodies  Arranged 
in  a  Pleasing  Manner 
FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO 
Price,  50  Cents 

All  the  old  favorites  of  childhood  days 
will  he  found  in  this  collection.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  effective  but  easy  to  play 
and  the  piano  part  is  constructed  that  it 
always'  carries  the  melody,  hence  may  be 
played  separately.  The  voice  parts  are  all 
just  within  the  compass  of  children’s  voices. 
This  book  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
home,  for  school  nr  kindergarten _ 

16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 

By  F.  NEUMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  rausicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  II  and  III.  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  for 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  are 
original  duets,  not  arrangements. _ 

Preparatory  School  of  Technic 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years,  it  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,"  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. _ 

Piano  Instruction 
During  the  First  Months 

By  RUDOLF  PALME  Price,  60  Cents 

A  valuable  pedagogical  work,  specially 
translated  from  the  German.  This  practical 
little  volume  gives  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  and  instructions  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  piano  teaching.  It  is  especially 
valuable  for  young  teachprs  who  are  map¬ 
ping  out  nlans  and  methods  for  elementary 
work.  All  the  various  subjects  are  logically 
and  clearly  treated. 


IN  PRESS 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


NEW  BEGINNERS’  METHOD.  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE.  Arranged  and  compiled 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Presser. 

NEW  GRADES  AD  I’ARNASSUM.  Double 
notes.  Philipp. 

NEW  ANTHEM  BOOK. 


NEW  SCALE  BOOK.  .T.  F.  Cooke. 

THE  PENNANT-OPERETTA.  F.  W.  Col 
ville  and  O.  J.  Lehrer. 

NEW  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO 
FORTE. 

TECHNICAL  EXERCISES  IN  A  MUSICAL 
SETTING.  C.  A.  Preyer. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADE  STUDY 
PIECES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  E. 
ParlowT. 

MARCHES!.  Op.  15. 

(’ONCONE.  Op.  31. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  ‘‘Publisher’s  Notes” 
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NEW  PUBLICATION 


MUSICAL 

LITERATURE 

1  - 

Life  Stories  of  Gre; 
Composers 

35  Biographies  of  the  Great  Masters 
Price  $1.50 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  charts: 
enable  us  to  navigate  our  own  caret 
They  show  us  the  rocks  to  avoid  ; 
the  ports  to  make.  These  35  bi 
raphies  include  all  the  greatest  faj 
ors  in  the  development  of  the  ari 
music.  Each  chapter  is  followed  b 
chronology  of  the  composer.  A: 
book  of  reference,  a  book  for  the 
brary,  and  a  book  for  study  it  1 
be  found  a  most  profitable  investme 
Illustrated  with  full-page  portraits 


Richard  Wagner 

H  is  Life  and  Works 
By  ADOLPHE  JULLIEN 
Price  $1.75 

The  interest  in  a  great  novel  is 
the  struggle.  No  musician  ever  str 
gled  harder  or  triumphed  more  gl 
ously  than  Richard  Wagner.  r 
story  of  his  fight  and  his  victorie 
told  very  graphically  in  this  wc 
It  will  prove  a  most  stimulating  ; 
appropriate  Christmas  gift,  especi; 
for  those  who  are  struggling  for  s 
cess.  Illustrated. 


Make  Yourself  an  Authority 

Mistakes  and  Disput 
Points  in  Music 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
Retail  Price  $1.25 

It  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  h 
positive  information  and  this  v 
will  straighten  out  many  a  slips 
musical  education.  The  book  co’ 
all  the  essential  points  from  Acous 
and  Notation  to  Piano  Technic 
Orchestration.  You  can  buy  this  b 
for  a  trifle  of  what  you  would  pay 
the  lessons  at  a  leading  Conservat 


Business  Manual  f 
Music  Teachers' 

By  GEORGE  C.  BENDER 
Price  $1.00. 

This  book  is  a  compendium  of 
latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  n 
practical  methods  of  compelling  j 
professional  work  to  yield  you  a  lai 
income.  A  glance  at  the  follov 
will  reveal  to  the  practical  teat 
the  great  desirability  of  posses: 
this  work: 

How  to  make  musical  advertising  pay 

How  to  write  advertisements  that  wil 
fail  to  bring  the  right  kind  of  pupils. 

How  to  get  up  a  business  bringing  hoc* 

How  to  conduct  pupils’  recitals  with  p 

How  to  write  letters  which  hold  old  p* 

How  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  p* 
parent.  #  ( 

How  to  manage  the  business  side  or 
teaching  so  that  your  profits  will  increai. 

How  to  keep  musical  accounts  with 
and  accuracy. 

How  to  collect  bills  for  old  accounts. 

How  to  secure  the  right  rewards,  c< 
cates,  prizes,  diplomas,  programs,  etc. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  from 
work  which  could  be  of  valut 
you  in  making  your  earning  pt 
greater. 

Remember,  it  is  not  the  1 
learned  teacher  who  makes  the  1 
money.  If  you  are  wondering 
your  teaching  does  not  pay,  get 
little  book  and  you  will  doutn 
locate  the  reason  at  once.  Ik 
delay  success.  Order  to-day. 
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THE  PRESSER  BUILDING 
1712-1714  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


THE  PRESSER  BUILDING  ANNEX 
1713-1715-1717  Sansom  Street 
10-story  fireproof  building  just 
completed 

of  the  Theodore  Presser  Company  are  shown  in  the 
illustrations  above.  Established  primarily  as  a  sequel 
to  tha foundation  of  The  Etude — then  only  a  journal  for  piano  teachers,  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  mail-order  music-supply  house  in  the  world.  Every  addition  to  the  equipment  has 
been  with  the  idea  of  catering  still  more  successfully  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  large  and 
increasing  clientele  of  educators  in  music. 


29  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


29  YEARS  OF  ECONOMY 


terms 
and  labor- 


makes  it  possible  to  give  the  largest  discounts  obtain¬ 
able  from  fair  retail  prices,  and  the  most  favorable 
Our  best  endeavors  are  always  devoted  to  the  teachers’  interests — saving  time,  thought 


-giving  the  greatest  value  for  the  least  outlay. 

At  the 


29  YEARS  OF  EXPANSION 


beginning  a  few  clerks  were  ample  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  business.  To-day  over  175 
employees,  every  one  selected  because  of  particular  efficiency,  are  required.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  of  the  number  employed  10  years  ago,  80  per  cent,  arc  still  with  the  firm. 


29  YEARS  OF  PROMPTNESS 


A  stock,  second  to  none,  drawn  from  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  makes  it  possible  to  fill  an  order  on 
the  date  of  its  receipt,  whether  for  one  piece  of  music,  or  the  stocking  of  a  music  store.  Large  or 
small  orders  receive  exactly  the  same  attention. 

has 


29  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 


given  the  Theodore  Presser  Company  an  in¬ 
timate  and  unusual  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  teachers  of  music.  This  experience  combined  with  economy,  promptness, 
courtesy,  efficiency  and  satisfaction  as  a  basis  of  all  transactions,  has  brought  innumerable 
staunch  friends  and  patrons. 


29  YEARS  OF  SATISFACTION 


The  personal  confidence  gained  by  these  years 
of  fair  and  helpful  dealings  is  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  success  of  this  business.  Satisfaction  in  the  works  published,  and  satisfaction  in  the  service, 
are  attested  by  over  25,000  regular  accounts.  . 

29  YEARS  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  0riginaI  Publications  of.  sreat  edu.ca- 


tional  value  are  continually  being 
adtied  to  an  already  large  catalogue.  All  are  adapted  to  modem  demands,  being  carefully  edited 
and  annotated  by  the  foremost  teachers.  “Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course,”  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Theodore  Presser  Company,  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  been 
imitated  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  educational  work  ever  published. 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


The  Presser  Collection 

An  edition  of  Standard 
Studies  and  Classical  Col¬ 
lections  in  book  form,  con¬ 
taining  only  well-known 
works  —  those  universally 
used  in  teaching.  Retail 
prices  are  low,  with  liberal 
discounts  to  teachers. 


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  1712-1711  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me,  postpaid,  music  catalogs  and 
complete  information  regarding  your  original  “On  Sale”  plan  of 
purchasing  music. 


Name _ 


Address _ 


Teacher  of 


_____ _ Pupils - Grades - 

(Voice,  piauo,  violiu  or  organ)  (Number) 
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TH E  ETUDE 


well-known 
watchword : 


Forty-eight  years  of  experience  in  supplying 
V  lv/1-J  teachers,  schools,  music  dealers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  music  and  musical  instruments  of  every  description  and  the  largest 
miscellaneous  stock  of  music  and  books  in  the  world  give  a  real  meaning  to  our 

Everything  Known  in  Music. 

Our  specialty  is  filling  orders  promptly  and  completely  for  the  publications  of 
all  publishers  and  for  every  class  of  music.  Only  a  wonderfully  large  and  varied 
stock  and  unusual  facilities  for  handling  it  make  such  a  specialty  possible. 

Order  from  us  any  of  the  publications  adver-  ^ — 7<T 
tised  in  "The  Etude  ’’  or  elsewhere,  and  receive  “l/CK/i/Tf 

them  promptly.  If  you  want  any  publication  of 

a  musical  character  or  desire  any  information  CHICAGO 

about  it,  write  to  us. 


Money  for  Vacation  subscriptions  to  The  Etude.  Many 

of  your  music  loving  friends  will  subscribe  if  you  bring  The  Etude  to  their  attention. 
Exceedingly  liberal  commissions.  Ask  for  particulars. 

THE  ETUDE,  Circulation  Dept.  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


AN  INTERESTING  PROPOSITION 
FOR  THE  TEACHER 


EVERY  MONTH 
WE  PROPOSE  TO 
MAKE  YOU  A 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


Of  some  New  Books,  Studies  or  pieces  especi¬ 
ally  written  for  the  progressive  Teacher.  The 
studies  or  pieces  will  be  useful  and  melodious — 
not  irksome,  dry  studies,  but  delightfully 
pleasing  to  Teacher  and  Pupil.  They  are  cor¬ 
rectly  fingered,  phrased  and  graded  by  the  best  writers,  who  make 
Teaching  Music  their  specialty. 

We  have  been  supplying  over  Four  Hundred  Schools,  Academies,  and  Conservatories 
with  all  their  Teaching  Material,  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years.  Our  orders  are  filled 
promptly  on  the  day.  received — for  any  publication  of  all  publishers — besides  having  a 
large  Catalogue  of  Teaching  Pieces  of  our  own,  on  which  we  will  give  you  a  SPECIAL 
TEACHERS’  DISCOUNT.  Send  for  our  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

In  the  next  issue  of  THE  ETUDE,  we  will  make  you  our 
first  Special  Offer.  It  will  pay  you  to  watch  for  it. 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


=SENT  ON  APPROVAL^ 


Musical  Settings  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Famous 

Barrack  Room  Ballads 

By  GERARD  F.  COBB 


Mandalay . 30.60 

Key  G  (b-E) .  Key  F  (a-D) 

Danny  Deever .  -50 

Key  Eb  (b-E) 

Fuzzy-Wuzzy .  -50 

Key  D  (a-D) 

Soldier,  Soldier  Come  from  the  Wars .  .60 

Key  F  (c-D).  Key  &b  (b-B) 

Gunga  Din .  .50 

Key  A  (E-E).  Key  G  (d-D) 

Route  Marchin’ .  .50 

Key  F  (c-D) 

Ford  o’  Kabul  River .  .40 

Key  Eb  (E-E) 

Troopin’  . .  .60 

Key  F  (c-D) 

Young  British  Soldier,  The .  .60 

Key  C  (c-E).  Key  Bb  (b-D) 

SEND  FOR  THEMATIC  BOOKLET  OF  SONGS  BY 
CHARLES  WAKEFIELD  CABMAN 


Vhite-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 


BOSTON: 

-64  Stanhope  St. 


NEW  YORK: 
1.5  E.  17th  Street 


CHICAGO: 

316  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
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PIANO  TEACHING 

Its  Principles  and  Problems 

By 

CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical,  written  by  a  practical 
man  to  meet  practical  needs. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  work  is  one  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  piano 
teacher  in  the  land  seeking 
success. 

Price,  Postpaid  $1.25 

“Crammed  with  information  every 
teacher  and  pianist  needs.” 

—  The  Nation. 


NATURAL  LAWS  IN 
PIANO  TECHNIC 

By 

MARY  WOOD  CHASE 

Presents  clearly  and  concisely 
the  essential  laws  of  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  good  piano  technic. 
Contains  fifty-seven  plates 
showing  correct  and  incorrect 
positions  of  the  hands  and 
fingers. 

Price,  Postpaid  $1.25 

“No  one  else  has  expressed  the  same 
ideas  so  lucidly  and  so  comprehen¬ 
sively  as  you  have.” 

—  William  Hatton  Green. 


ESSENTIALS  OF 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING 

A  Practical  System  of  Mind 
and  Finger  Training 
By 

CLAYTON  JOHNS 

Price,  $1.25  postage  paid 

“Mr.  Johns  has  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably  in  setting  forth  clearly 
and  concisely  the  points  con¬ 
sidered  and  I  believe  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  studies  this  book 
will  do  so  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.” —  Sergei  Rachmaninoff. 


THE  FIRST  PIANO 
BOOK 

By 

THOMAS  TAPPER.  Litt.D. 

Author  of  Tapper’s  Graded  Piano  Course 

Intended  for  children.  May 
be  used  preparatory  to  any 
course,  method,  or  system. 
Instantly  successful. 

Price,  $1.00,  postpaid 

Send  for  complete  work  in 
miniature,  free  on  request. 


BOSTONdf^I&N  EWYORKc 


CENTU  RY •  EDITION 


THE  BEST  EDITION 


OF  THE 


WORLD’S  BEST  MUSIC! 

FOR.  IOc.  A  COPY 


q  Some  dealers  ask  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  copy  for  "Century  Edition" 
sheet  music.  It’s  worth  it— but -don  t  pay  more  than  1  tIN 
CENTS  (10c.)  our  price.  .  .  ,  ,  . 

q  Look  over  the  following  list  of  standard  and  classic  compositions, 
which  are  sold  in  other  Editions  at  from  25c.  to  75c.  each, 
q  “Century  Edition"  price  is  but  TEN  CENTS  (10c.)  a  copy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  marked  price  may  be,  and  best  of  all,  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  each  and  every  copy  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
copies  you  have  been  buying  at  many  times  the  price  we  ask. 
q  In  paper,  printing,  phrasing,  fingering  and  general  excellence,  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed,  there  can  be  nothing  better  at  any 

q  F/'every  claim  we  make  is  not  as  represented,  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


PIANO  SOLOS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 


Alice*  Transcription . Ascher 

Arabesque  Valse . Lack 

Bullet  des  Papillons . Godard 

Barenrole,  “Tales  of  Uofmauu"  . .  .O.Tenbnch 

By  Moonlight . Bcndel 

Caprice  Briiliante . Leybaeli 

Ikying  Poet . . Gottsclmlk 

First  Tarantella . ....Mills 

Croud  March  de  Concert _ Wollen lmiipt 

Humoresque . Dvorak 

II  unguriaii  Rhapsody,  No.  li . Lbzt 

KaineiA>l  Ostrow . Rubinstein 

Last  Hope . (Jottsolinlk 

Moonlight  Sonata . Beethoven 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . Supp6 

Rlgoletto  Fsmtnsle . LK/.t 

Bustle  of  Spring . Shi  (ling: 

Sul  lit  a  Pestll . . Kowalski 

Serenade . ( lutmlnnde 

Sonata  Puthetiq  uc . Beethoven 

Wlllimii  Tell  Overture  .  Itosslnl 

Witches'  Ounce  : . .11  nr- Dowel  I 

W  oo « i  1  a  ih  I  Echoes . Wyman 


PIANO  DUETS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Cnvnllerla  Rustleana,  Intermezzo. Mascagni 

Flatterer,  Tile . Clinmlnnde 

Invitation  to  the  Ranee . Weber 

l„es  Sylphes . Buehmann 

Lohengrin  March . Wagner 

Eustspiel  Overture . K61er-BHa 

Poet  ami  Peasant  41  vert ure . Supp6 

Polish  Dance . Nrhnrtvenka 

QuI  Vive  Galop . Wnnz 

Zampa  Overture . Herald 

VIOLIN  and  PIANO,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Angel's  Serenade .  . Ilraga  * 

Berceuse,  “Jocelyu" .  .  (;°d"rd  , 

Cavatina . K“ff  ? 

Flower  Song . Lanirv 

Kuyawiak . "  "'k  * 

Largo .  •  e  l’ 

Melody  in  F . Kublratein  « 

Simple  Confession . I,l0,“  , 

Star  of  Hope,  Reverie . Kr.inedj 

Tunnliauser  Marell . Wavner  5 


The  complete  “Century*'’  catalog-  of  nearly  two  thousand  titles  for  Piano,  tw 
four  hands,  also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  all  at  the  TEN  CENT  price— Can  be 
free  for  the  asking. 

It  is  money  in  your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your  dealer  selling  you  Century  Eai  i 
If  he  will  not,  order  direct! 

CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1179  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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iCENTURYfi  i  EDITION 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THEORY 

BOOKS 

HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  COM- 

DSITION.  J.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interesting 
d  practical  teacher  of  harmony  published.  Used  ex- 
isively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction. 
ie  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  com- 
?nded  by  the  profession.  Price,  $  1 .00. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPANI- 

ENT.  J.  B.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  every 
iter  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
led.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musicians, 
lispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valuable 
ts  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from  the 
sters.  Price,  $1.50. 

HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

car  Coon.  Teaches  how  to  write  for  military  bands 
I  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books  are 
tly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 

Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VOICE  CULTURE.  By 

A.  Clippinger.  The  principles  of  voice  culture  ap- 
d  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  choirs. 
x  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS  IN 
>ICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root.  Unique 
private  study  or  for  teachers’  use.  Price  75  cents. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  By  F.  W. 

it.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of  the 
^chrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice,  state 
ch.  $1.00  each. 

Comic  Operas 

5INGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  by 

rtdG.  IV at  hall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  its 
estive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  since 
days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
s;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  crisp 
cal  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres- 
tnusic.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir- 
choruses;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  for 
class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  has 
perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete, 
c  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in- 
tions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Orchestra 
for  rent. 

ASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  text 
nusic  by  Alfred  G.  W  at  hall.  This  new  operetta 
written  for  the  use  of  brass’  band  organizations, 
a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  band 
:  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  as 
however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kind 
possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band, 
or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leading 
characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounced 
:ee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  great 

AS. 

he  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $  1 .00.  The 
lses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50c. 
>and  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  will 
ited  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  book 

n  approval. 

rIE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operetta 
lateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play, 

3  stage  and  perform.  Verv  popular.  Never  fails 
ase.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestra 
rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  on 
ral. 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 
^UL  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Judge 
1  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  One 
strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  ever 
led.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Samuel 
'avid  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity  of 
<^es  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  avail- 
>r  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Complete 
•  5c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 

Sheet  Music 

fe  Eternal,  Solo  for  mezzo  voice,  by  /.  W. 
n.  A  beautiful,  strong,  new.  solo.  Mailed  for 

its. 

ejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,  a  duet  for  either 
>  and  alto  or  tenor  and  bass.  Easy  compass,  a 
:reat  duet.  Mailed  for  30  cents. 

Children’s  Songs 

.ART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  book 
iary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  store  for 
s  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  I  2  years. 
iob°n  songs,  individual  songs,  character  songs, 
we  don  t  think  there  has  yet  been  published  a 
song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs.”  Price,  30 
Sent  on  approval. 

ARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  A.  G. 

‘  iV  s'x  character  songs  in  sheet  music. 

60  cr  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  says: 
my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children  I  find 
ngs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  1  have  ever 
Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each  Samples  mailed 
oval. 

GOOD.  Solo.  Words  by  Lizzie 
ond.  Music  by  Henry  Fillmore.  An  action 
.  a.  cnild  or  group  of  children.  Never  fails  to 
It  is  a  distinct  “  hit,”  highest  note  C.  Mailed 
ents. 

YMATES.  Duet  for  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They 
rnf!y  in  unison.  Words  by  E.  F.  Guptill. 
y  J.  H.  rulmore.  An  action  duet,  representing 
-ns  qUarrel  and  “happy  make-up.’’  Never 
interest.  1  he  general  compass  easy.  Mailed 
ents. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

crested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  send  for 
1,0  samPle  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musical 
a  monthly  band  and  orchestra  journal. 
h°u  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  the 
‘ti  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 

-MORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

innati.  O  or  Bible  House* 

’’  NEW  YORK. 


Etude  Trial  Subscription  Offer 

Any  3  Copies  from  June  to  November  for  25c 

rM  JVe  forward  toany°ne  sending  us  25  cents  any  three  copies  of  THE  ETUDE  from 
L  o  November.  This  is  more  than  a  trial  subscription  offer.  It  means  the  bridging 
over  of  the  Summer  season  the  keeping  alive  of  musical  interest  in  every  scholar 
It  pays  °f  tCacherS  take  advanta§e  of  this  offer,  some  even  donating  the  subscription. 

niVr>l8of°nnS-thera!v.0Ve  reas?ns,>  these  tfTee  issues  W‘H  contain  fifty  new  and  standard 
pieces  of  music  at  the  cost  of  about  one-half  cent  each.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  the  interest  which  is  awakened  by  the  reading  of  THE  ETUDE  pages 

IrM m  Cry  \  Cr  C°nSldJer-  th‘S  °ffer’  25  cents  cash  for  an7  three  the  Summer  issues, 
it  will  pay  to  recommend  its  acceptance. 

Unusual  Premium  Values 

Every  Article  is  of  the  Best  Make  and  Guaranteed  by 
Us  to  Give  Entire  Satisfaction. 

Premo  Cameras 

Tur  P*ctures  2%  x  3%.  Given  for  4  subscriptions 
1  HE  ETUDE,  or  2  subscriptions  and  60  cents  cash. 
Sent  express  collect. 

x  Given  for  7  subscriptions 

to  IHt  ETUDE,  or  4  subscriptions  and  $1.25  cash. 
Sent  express  collect. 

T  hese  cameras  are  of  the  box  type  with  universal 
focus  lens,  the  simplest  instrument  for  picture  making 
that  can  be  devised.  Produce  excellent  results. 
Simple  instructions  are  included  with  each  camera. 

Premoette  Folding  Pocket  Camera 
Given  for  9  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $1.75  cash.  Sent  express  collect. 

_  A  marvel  of  compactness.  Makes  excellent  2 

x  3yi  pictures. 

Solid  Comfort 
Hammocks 

No.  1  sent  per  express, 
collect,  for  3  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  THE  ETUDE;  or  for 
2  subscriptions  and  50  cents 
cash. 

No.  2  sent  for  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  ;  or  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  50  cents  cash. 

These  hammocks  are 
stylish,  strong  and  durable. 

No.  1  is  close  canvas 
weave  in  checkered  twill  stripe, 
made  with  tab  end  finish,  rein¬ 
forced  stringing.  Furnished  in 
red  or  green  stripes. 

No.  2  is  a  close  weave  Jac¬ 
quard  design,  finished  with  wide 
drapery.  Red  or  blue  stripe. 

Porch  Swing 

Given  for  8  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  for  4 
subscriptions  and  $1.50  cash.  Sent  express 
or  freight  collect. 

Self  propelling.  Something  new  in  porch  swings. 
Furnished  complete,  varnished  in  natural  oak  wood, 
with  chains  and  castings  complete  for  hanging,  with 
oak  hangers  adjustable  to  any  height  ceiling.  Easily 
put  up  and  taken  down.  The  platform  answers  as  a 
foot  rest,  and  by  pressure  of  the  foot  on  the  platform 
operates  the  swing  with  practically  no  effort.  Accom¬ 
modates  three  passengers;  40  inches  between  arms; 
weight,  40  pounds.  Will  be  furnished  with  all  chains  if 
desired. 


Ice  Cream  Freezer 

Given  for  3  subscriptions  to 
THE  ETUDE,  or  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  50  cents  in  cash. 

Sent  express  or  freight  collect. 

The  North  Pole  is  a  thoroughly  dependable, 
all-metal  freezer.  Extremely  simple  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated.  It  is  of  identically  the  same  construction  as  the 
wooden  tub  freezers;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  tub, 
which  is  of  heavy  galvanized  iron.  Strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  Absolutely  hygienic  and  claimed  to  freeze 
cream.smoothly  in  five  minutes.  Capacity,  2  quarts. 

Dutch  Alarm  Clock 

Given  for  3  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE. 
Sent  by  express  collect.  Cash  price,  $2.50. 

Height,  7  inches;  width,  9  inches.  Solid 
oak  case,  reliable  movement,  entirely  en¬ 
closed  in  metal  case.  Black  figures,  ivory- 
white  dial,  brass  centerpiece. 

Brass  Fern  Dish 

Sent  postpaid  for  3  subscriptions  to  THE 

ETUDE. 

Polished  brass,  diameter  of  bowl,  5  inches. 
An  attractive  air  plant  supplied  with  each 
dish. 

Same  in  8-inch  bowl,  sent  postpaid  for  5  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Dainty  Air  Plant  Canoe 

Sent  postpaid  for  2  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE. 

Attractive  and  dainty  9  inch  rustic  canoe,  luxuriously  filled  with  air  plant.  Espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for  porch  or  interior  decoration. 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia 


Piano  Dance  Folio 

COMPLETE  CONTENTS 

Waltzes . Artist  Life 

Enchantment 
Estudiantina 
Flirtation 
Love’s  Dreamland 
Merry  Widow 
Over  the  Waves 
Roses  from  the  South 
Santiago 
Skaters 

Waves  of  the  Danube 
_  0.  Waltz  Dream 

Two-Steps . ....’A  Frangesa 

Exhibition 
Merry  Widow 
Return  of  the  Troops 
Sorella,  La 

Quadrilles . Ballroom  Strains 

College  Days 

Lanciers .  Favorite,  La 

Schottische .  Faust  Up-to-Date 

March .  . Vienna  Forever 

Polka . L’Esprit  Francais 

Mazurka . One  Heart,  One  Mind 

Cakewalk . Plantation  Christening 

Spanish  Yorke . Under  the  Chestnut  Tree 

Jigs  and  Reels  . Medley 

Galop  . . Jolly  Brothers 

Varsovienne . Varsovienne 

Polonaise . Military  Polonaise  ' 

Bolero . In  Old  Madrid 

Gavotte . First  Heart  Throbs 

Minuet . Ox  Minuet 
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$0.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 


.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 


Home  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Wor  ds  and  Piano) 
National  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) 

Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation  (  W.  and  P) 
Plantation  Songs  (Wor  ds  and  Piano) 

Songs  from  Grand  Operas  (  W.  and  P  )  "  ,u 

Songs  from  Comic  Operas  ( W.  and  P)  .  'to 

Love  Songs  (Words  and  Piano) .  ‘  '50 

College  Songs  (Words  and  Piano) . '50 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) ... 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs  ( W.  and  P.) _ 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets  ( IP.  and  P  j 
Songs  for  Guitar  (Words  and  Guitar) .... . 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces . ^75 

Piano  Pieces  (35  standard  numbers  in"  3d 

grade) .  75 

Modern  Piano  Pieces  . 

Piano  Pieces  for  Children . .  .  .  "75 

Piano  Duets(i6  third  grade  classics)......!!  ‘75 

Piano  Dance  Folio . 

Selections  from  the  Operas  (Piano  Art.  '). . .  ’73 

“  **  Comic  **  *'  “ 

!75 

.40 
.40 
.50 
.40 


Comic 

Piano  Instructor  (simple,  though  concise)... 
Mandolin  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . 

Second  Mandolin. . 

Piano  Accompaniment . " 

Guitar  Accompaniment . ..!!!! 

Cello  Obligato  .  jjg 

Tenor  Mandola . !!!!!!  !so 

Mandocello .  50 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin .  40 

Second  Mandolin .  "40 

Guitar  Accompaniment . !.  [40 

Piano  Accompaniment  .  .  "50 

Violin  Pieces  (with  Piano  Accompaniment  ).  ’75 

Violin,  Cello  and  Piano . i’qq 

New  Violin  Solos  (with.  Piano  Accomp.)  ..  .’75 

Clarinet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment)  .75 
Cornet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) .  375 

Cornet  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp.) _  ’75 

Flute  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment)  . .  ’75 

Trombone  Solos  (with  Piano  Accomp.) .  ^5 

Trombone  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp.). 

Cello  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) 

Cello  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp .) . 

Music  Dictionary . . 

The  Most  Popular  Orchestra  Folio 

Full  Orchestra  and  Piano...,  . 2.50 

10  Parts,  Cello  and  Piano _ J .  2JX) 

The  Most  Popular  Band  Folio 

Concert  Band ,  (36  Parts) ...... .  . 5,00 

Full  Band,  (24  Parts) .  4!oo 

Small  Band,  (19  Parts) .  3.00 

SOME  OF  OUR  OTHER  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS 

All  with  Words  and  Piano 

Kindergarten  Songs . $1.00 

Songs  of  ^//Colleges  . . 1.50 

Songs  of  Eastern  Colleges .  1.95 

Songs  of  Western  Colleges .  1.25 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Chicago .  1.. 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Michigan .  1 ■.=, 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania _ l.r.u 

SpecialfDiscounts  to  Teachers 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  Publishers 

3 1  -33-35  W.  1  5th  St.,  New  York  City 


.75 

.75 

.75 

.10 
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Sacred  Songs 


HOSE  who  need  sacred  songs  for  their 
summer  work  are  invited  to  select 
from  ihe  following  list  of  new  and 
successful  works. 

We  will  send  sample  copies,  one 
of  each  song  only  to  one  buyer,  at 
the  special  rate  of  10  cents  per  copy  net,  post¬ 
paid.  The  songs  retail  at  50  to  60  cents  list 
price  each. 

J.  E.  West:  Eventide  (Bass  or  Contr.) 

G.  Federlein:  City  Beautiful  (Ten.  or  Sop.) 

H.  B.  Gaul:  The  Homeland  (Ten.  or  Sop.) 

R.  K.  Miller:  What  Is  Man  (Ten.  or  Sop.) 
Emmeline  Brook:  Song  of  the  Pilgrims 

(3  Keys). 

D.  Pughe-Evans:  Lead  Kindly  Light  (3  Keys.) 

F.  Maxson:  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee  (Duet, 
Ten.  and  Contr.) 

OFFER  GOOD  TILL  SEPTEMBER  1st. 

The  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  21  East  17th  St.,  New  York 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

NOVELLO  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  ShoucodPyha0vfe 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 

NOTE-SPELLER 

Trndu-mark  reghlared  1011. 

This  is  a  novel  system  ot  learning  to  read  an 
write  the  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  ret 
olutionize  modern  elementary  methods.  . 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano, 01 
gan, violin, cornet,  clarinet,  flute, trombone  or  AN” 
other  musical  instrument,  the  “Note-Speller”  wi 
teach  you  to  read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  frac 
1  tion  of  the  time  heretofore.consumed,  without  in  tl 
least  interfering  with  your  present  routine  of  practio 
The  “Note-Speller”  will  prove  a  most  valuab 
adjunct  to  every  course  of  musical  instructioi 
being,  in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  modern  studic 
class-room  and  kindergarten. 

In  one  MONTH,  students  of  the  “Note-Speller 
will  have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies.  1 
50C-RECLILAR  PRICE-SOc 
To  Readers  of  this  Ad.- One  Copy  to  a  Persoi 

OR^SPECIAL  PRICEOfff 

postpaid  «-*«-**• 

M.  WITMARK  &  SOINJS 

Dept.  “T*  48  Witmark  Building,  NEW  YOR 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  BOO' 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE  STUD' 

A  CONCISE,  PRACTICAL  AND  MELODIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  Th 
STUDY  OF  PIANO  PLAYING.  COMPILED  BY  THEODORE  PRESS t 
PRICE,  -  -  -  $1.00 

THIS  book  starts  at  the  very  beginning  and  is  especially  suitable  for  young  students.  While  it  is  i 
large  or  cumbersome  it  contains  all  necessary  material  for  the  first  six  months  or  more.  The  wc 
is  graded  with  the  utmost  care,  starting  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  a  kindergar. 
method,  and  the  material  used  is  of  attractive  character,  gaining  the  interest  of  the  pupil 
the  very  outset  and  holding  it  throughout.  The  various  scales  are  progressively  introduced,  and  i 
amples,  both  studies  and  melodies,  are  given  in  each  key. 

A  copy  will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  examination  to  any  responsible  pers 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  P, 


3  East  43d  St.  G.  SCHIRMER,  i™- 


New  York 


Just  Published 

PIANO  SOLO 


THEODORA  DUTTON,  Six  early  pieces  for  little 
pianists  (grade  2). 

Beginning  the  Day . 25 

The  Swallow .  -40 

The  Day  Dream . 25 

Peasant  Dance . 40 

Woodland  Waltz .  -40 

A  Fairy  Tale .  -25 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


HENRY  HOLDEN  HUSS,  Op.  23,  Six  pieces, 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


(grades  4-6). 
Etude  Romantique  . 
Intermezzo  in  . 
Intermezzo  in  G  .  . 
Impromptu  .  .  .  . 

Albumleaf . 

Polonaise  Brilliante 


.75 

.40 

.25 

.75 

.40 

1.00 


WILSON  G.  SMITH,  Op.  102. 

Danse  Arabesque  (grade  3) 


.60 


ANICE  TERHUNE,  Six  little  tone  poems 
(grades  2-3). 

The  Brook’s  Story . 40 

The  Village  Chimes . 40 

Spanish  Waltz .  .40 

Tarantella . 40 

Barcarolle . 40 

Triumphal  March . .50 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Any 


of  the  above  sent  on  examination  to  any 
teacher.  Send  professional  card. 


Just  Published 


A  Neglected  Sense  in 
Piano  Playing 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 

Price,  55  Cents,  postpaid 


CONTENTS 


Painful  uncertainty  of  ama¬ 
teur  playing. 

Desirability  of  tactile  guid¬ 
ance. 

The  tactile  sense  latent  in 
all  pianists. 

How  it  mayr  be  developed. 

The  order  of  practice. 

Space-measurement  by  the 
hand. 


Recognition  of  keys  by 
touch. 

Space-measurement  by  the 
arm. 


Application  of  the  tactile 
sense  in  general  practice. 

Concentration  exercises  on 
the  soundless  clavier. 

Secondary  advantages  of 
tactile  guidance. 

Conclusion. 


If  you  play  the  piano  you  ought  to  read  this  book. 


SIDNEY  HOMER 


BANDANNA  BALLADS 


Five  Songs.  Poems  by  Howard  Weeden 

High  or  medium  voice,  C  Low  voice,  A 

Price  Each,  Net  $1.25 
CONTENTS 

Mammy’s  Lullaby 


Uncle  Rome 


A  Plantation  Hymn 
A  Banjo  Song 
Two  Lovers  and  Lizette 


Jpst  Published 

VOICE  AND  PIANO 


Low 


HOMER  N.  BARTLETT, 

Tell  Me  Where  is  Fancy  Bred. 

There  is  a  Heart.  High . 

EDWARD  CAMPION, 

The  Viking.  Medium  .  .  : . 

H.  CLOUGH-LEIGHTER 

Two  Lyrics  from  the  French  by  Victor  Hugo. 
1.  One  Rose.  2.  Butterflies, . net 

J.  H.  ROGERS, 

Amulets.  High . 

Cloud  Shadows.  Medium . 

The  Star.  High . 

ANICE  TERHUNE 

The  Little  Dream  Horse.  Medium . 

E.  WOLF-FERRARI  (“The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  1. 

Prayer,  Act  I.  Tenor . net 

Serenade,  Act  II.  Bar . 

B.  HUHN 

A  Secret  from  Bacchus.  High,  Med.  and  Low. 

OLEY  SPEAKS 

To  You.  High  and  Low . 

R.  DeKOVEN 

When  Like  a  Rose.  High . 

FRANKLIN  RIKER 

Hi  LiT  Feller.  Med . 


U 


Any  of  the  above  sent  on  examination  to 
teacher.  Send  professional  card. 
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3ur  stock  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  We  allow  liberal  discounts  to  the  profession,  special  rates  to  conservatories  and  schoo 

Write  for  terms  before  sending  your  next  order. 
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usical  Recitations, 
mtatas  and  Operettas 

PUBLISHED  BY 

e  Willis  Music  Company 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Last  Hymn  (“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee”) 

A  Musical  Recitation 

By  HERBERT  WILLIAMS 

,tory  of  the  sea.  The  text  is  not  in  poetic  form, 
or  that  reason  is  particularly  good  for  this  form 
,tertainment. 

.  music  is  easy  to  play  and  does  not  make 
demands  on  the  pianist. 

3  text  and  music  so  easily  run  together  that 

.  is  no  need  for  much  rehearsing. 

ie  of  rendition  about  eight  minutes — a  suitable 

•e. 

fhe  Last  Hymn,  by  Herbert  Williams. 
Price,  $1.00 

•  SEA-MAIDEN— A  Musical  Recitation 

By  ERNEST  R.  KROEGER 

>  mysticism  of  the  text  is  fittingly  followed  in 
nusical  treatment  The  accompaniment  is 
ughly  piauistic  and  of  great  intrinsic  beauty. 

he  Sea-Maiden,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroeger. 
Price,  $1.00 

Nightingale  and  the  Rose 

e  Story  by  OSCAR  WILDE,  The  Music  by  PAUL  BLISS 

beautiful  story  of  the  Nightingale  who  sang  all  night  long 
,  ar  breast  against  a  thorn,  so  that  a  red  rose  might  bloom  for 
•owing  lover,  is  told  in  prose,  of  the  choicest  wording.  The 
I  s  in  free  form,  suggesting  in  its  three  motives,  the  under- 
houghts  in  the  story — not  following  word  for  word.  A 
ng  story  for  the  reader,  and  an  interesting  accompaniment 
■  musician. 

lightingale  and  The  Rose,  by  Paul  Bliss,  $1.00 

E  ROMANCE  OF  THE  DAWN 

A  Reritatiiui  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment 
Poem  In  ELIZABETH  K.  REYNOLDS 
Mu>ic  by  ERNEST  It.  KROEGER,  Op.  61 

jsicianly  a  setting  of  this  beautiful  text  awakes  at  once  the 
of  all  lovers  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  music 
arly  follows  every  shade  of  meaning  in  the  story,  and  the- 
(ly  is  sustained  throughout. 

Romance  of  the  Dawn,  by  Ernest  R.  Kroeger 
Price  $1.00 

SHWOOD  A  Recitation  with 

Pianoforte  Accompaniment 
bj  T.  BUCHANAN  READ,  Mutle  by  P.  A.  T1RINDELLI 

beautiful  story  of  the  woman  with  the  load  of  brushwood 
■ur8ts  into  bloom  at  last,  is  exquisitely  accompanied  by  Mr. 
li.  The  music  is  not  difficult  in  execution,  and  the  story 
lelf  most  satisfactorily  to  this  form  of  entertainment. 

tshwood,  by  P.  A.  Tirindelli— Price  $1.00 

THREE  SPRINGS 

for  Three- Part  Chorus  of  Women’s  Voices,  with  Soprano 
.Mezzo-Soprano  and  Alto  Solos 
, tory  of  three  springs  that  rise  high  on  the  mountainside 
willow  tree.  First  in  the  “pool,”  then  in  the  “brook,” 
vn  the  “little  falls,”  then  out  in  the  “river,”  then  over  the 
•'aterfall,"  and  at  last  they  are  drawn  up  from  the  f*:euu 
un  aud  wafted  back  to  their  home.  Not  difficult  to  sing — 
accompaniment  and  sustained  interest  in  the  story.  Suit- 
recital  work. 

tree  Springs,  by  Paul  Bliss — Price  60c. 

:N  OF  MAY — A  Children’s  Cantata 

By  W.  OTTO  MIESSNER 

antata  may  be  sung  without  costume  or  action.  The  num- 
irticipants  may  vary  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  children, 
tic  is  tuneful  and  bright,  and  well  within  the  range  of 

ices. 

n  of  May,  by  W.  Otto  Miessner— Price  50c. 

LAND  OF  SOMETIME"  An  Operetta 

tor  Children 

By  GRACE  S.  SWENSON 

peretta  is  intended  to  provide  a  background  which  will 
irograw  or  gymnastic  exercises  entertuiuiug- -otherwise 
■•ting  because  of  incoherence.  Any  drills  may  be  .  nserted 
e  which  seem  superfluous  omitted.  Stage  directions,  de- 
of  costumes,  all  dialogues,  together  with  words  and  music 
gs,  included  in  each  book. 

nd  of  Sometime,  by  Grace  S.  Swenson,  60c 

CE  CHARMING  °j  ‘he  Capt«>-e  °f 

the  (Jueen  ot  Hearts 
Comic  Operetta  in  One  Act,  By  JOSEPH  S  Lit  DO 
•'  connecting  things  of  the  present  day  with  fairy  stories 
ids  of  old.  A  fascinating  story  for  young  people,  and  a 
»  real  entertainment  for  adults. 

:e  Charming,  by  Joseph  Surdo — Price  75c. 

i  Crowning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen 

Comic  Operetta  in  Three  Acts,  with  a  Prologue 
By  JOSEPH  SURDO 

•retta  for  young  people,  replete  with  bright,  catchy  mel- 
l  possessing  a  well-sustained  plot. 

‘owning  of  the  Gypsy  Queen,  by  Joseph 
Surdo — Price  $1.00 _ 

)  W  W  H  I  X  E  An  Operetta  for 
T  4I  M1  Children’s  Voices 

Text  by  MRS.  THOMAS  WOODRUFF  ALLEN 
Music  by  SIDNEY  <’.  DURST 

J  ;retta  can  also  be  given  by  adults, although  especially  writ- 
nghly  trained  boy  choir.  The  story  is  most  entertaining, 

nfiusic  bright  and  fresh.  The  costuming  most  attractive. 
Operetta  for  schools. 

White,  by  Sydney  C.  Durst -Price  30c. 


Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns 

nese  Operetta  for  Ladies,  By  PAUL  BLISS 

1  costumes;  inexpensive  stage-setting;  no  orchestra 
(piano,  Chiuese  gong  and  tom-tom);  pretty  aDd  easy 
3asy  to  direct  with  any  number  in  chorus;  four  princi- 
•  within  range  of  amateurs;  may  be  given  in  day-time, 
Ti™e  of  Performance,  about  un  hour  and  a  half, 
principal  features  should  interest  you  enough  to  wairant 
ixammation  of  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  plot  is 
t  and  the  costumes  easy  to  obtain  or  make.  The  cost  of 
is  practically  nothing,  while  there  is  ample  opportunity 
u-  u  „  e  aPPenliug  to  adults,  it  has  been  given  with  great 
H.gh  Schools.  price  75c_ 


Willis  Music  Company 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


DIRECTORY  OF  THE  LEADING 
SCHOOLS  and  COLLEGES 


COLUMBIA  INSTITUTE, 


SCARRITT-MORRISV1LLE  COLLEGE 
AND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

Morris ville,  Mo.  Offers  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Mus.B.  in  connection  with  one  of  the  leading  literary  colleges 
in  Middle  West.  Lours  C.  Perry,  Pres. 

ALABAMA  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Livingston,  Ala.  Academic  Courses,  four  years.  A  School 
of  Fiue  Arts,  Piano,  Voice,  Theory,  Harmony,  History,  Ex¬ 
pression,  Painting  of  all  kinds.  School  of  Industrial  Arts — 
Household  Economics,  Stenography  and  Typewriting.  Excel- 
lent  Dormitories.  Write  for  Catalog.  G.  W.  Brock,  Pres. 

Columbia,  Teun. 
For  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  women.  Established  1835.  Institute  Course; 
College  Preparatory  and  Advanced  Eleciive  Courses — full  di¬ 
ploma.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture.  Im¬ 
posing  buildings,  well  equipped  gymnasium;  athletic  field. 
For  catalog  address,  Rev.  Walter  Branham  Capers,  Pres. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  WOOSTER,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

*  A  Collegiate  Mu -ic 
Department  with  the  highest  musical  and  collegiate  standards. 
Superb  location  and  equipment.  Address  the  Director,  J. 
Lawrence  Erb,  F.  A.  G.  O. 

LIMESTONE  COLLEGE,  Gaffney,  S.  C.,  De- 

*  partment  of  Music. 
Faculty  of  Specialists.  One  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  South. 
Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Voice,  etc.  Delightful  climate.  Prof. 
Frank  L.  Eybr,  Director. 

BLACKSTONE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

Blackstone,  Va.  Probably  the  best  known  school  for  girl*  in 
the  South;  prepares  for  class  “A”  oolleges,  and  also  malntaius 
probably  the  best  advantages  in  music  of  any  school  of  its 
grade  in  the  South.  Rates  are  very  moderate.  For  catalogue 
and  application  blank  address  Rev.  Thos.  Rosser  Reeves, 
Principal. 

CARLTON  COLLEGE  AND  CONSER- 
VATORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART,  ?“ha“; 

Select  school  for  girls  and  young  women.  Established  1867. 
Address  for  further  information,  Grace  Carlton,  Dean. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Classical  course  leading  to 
degree  of  A.B.  Musical  Course  and  unusual  advantages  in 
the  study  of  Music  and  Art.  Faculty  of  thirty  professors  and 
teachers.  Apply  for  catalogue. 


FRANKLIN  ACADEMY— SCHOOL  OF 

MUSIC.  1262  Steele  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  Instruction  in 
*  Piano,  Voice  and  Violin.  Diplomas  granted  those 
who  complete  the  required  course  in  Harmouy,  History  aud 
Theory.  Ten  practice  pianos.  Large  Dormitory  for  girls. 
First  class  instruction.  Ada  R.  Blokdord,  Dean  of  Music 
Department. 

PORT  GIBSON  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Port  Gibson,  Miss.  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Literature. 
Special  attention  given  health  and  morals.  Confers  A.B.  de¬ 
gree.  Preparatory  Dept.  Established  1840.  C.  M.  Chap¬ 
man,  Pres. 

CHOWAN  COLLEGE,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.  High 

9  grade  College  for  women. 
Founded  1848.  Full  courses  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and 
Physical  Culture.  Coursesin  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  lead¬ 
ing  to  degree  of  A.  B.  Teachers'  Trainiug  Courses.  Healthful 
loontion.  Catalogs  on  request.  James  D.  Bruner,  Pres. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG 

WOMEN,  Hollins,  Va.  Exceptionally  thorough  and 
*  complete  Musical  Department  in  which  mu¬ 
sical  culture  is  combined  with  the  regular  college  Courses 
leading  to  broad  and  efficient  musicianship,  Ideally  located 
iu  TOO  acres  of  private  grounds,  7  miles  north  of  Roanoke. 
Building  ndequately  equipped  for  250  students  and  35  officers 
and  teachers.  College  Course  (4  years),  College  Preparatory 
(2  years).  Founded  1842.  For  full  information  address  Miss 
Matty  L.  Cocke,  Pres.,  Box  312,  Hollins,  Va. 

DURHAM  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Durham, 

N  .  C  . 

Rafael  Joseffy  method  used.  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Alberta  Rob¬ 
bins  Wynn  and  Miss  Daisy  Lebby  Robbins,  pupils  of  Joseffy. 
Send  for  information. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  Chester,  Pa. 

*  Musio  and 

Art.  On  the  Penna,  R.  R.  and  trolley  to  Philadelphia.  Fits 
for  teaching,  college  or  business.  $220  pays  for  board,  tuition, 
etc.,  for  school  year  of  40  weeks.  G.  M.  Philips,  Prin. 


HENDERSON-BROWN  COLLEGE, 

Arkadelphia,  Ark.  Excellent  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Home¬ 
like,  Christian  atmosphere  and  good  government.  Excellent 
Conservatory  of  Music  — Voice,  Violin,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science.  Two  courses  leading  to  Academic  degree. 
Moderate  charges.  Pleasant  surroundings.  No  death  has 
ever  occurred  among  the  boarding  students.  George  H. 
Crowell,  Pres. 


Special  Magazine  Combinations 

TIIE  cost  of  a  year  s  subscription  to  The  Etude  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
ordering  one  of  the  special  clubs  below.  Magazines  can  be  sent  to  different 
napes  and  addresses.  Subscriptions  can  be  new  or  renewal. 

Canadian  postage  on  The  Etude — 25  cents,  on  other  magazines  about  50  cents. 
Foreign  postage  on  The  Etude,  72  cents,  on  other  magazines  about  SI. 00. 


Value 

$0-00 


3 


The  Etude . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 


Our  Price 

$0.30 


2 


The  Etude . 

20 

j  For 

The  Etude.  .  . 

'$“1  375 

1  For 

Delineator . ,  j 

Modern  Priscilla.  . . 

Retail  Value,  $3.00  )  ^ 

5SI  Both 

Retail  Value,  $2.25 

1  Both 

The  Etude . 

^.30 

The  Etude . 

>$0.00 

Pictorial  Review  (2  yrs.)H  j 

Current  Literature.  .  .  ./ 

1  For 

1  Both 

Retail  Value,  $3.50  )  *3 

The  Etude . \  ^  — 

aJ  Both 

Retail  Value,  $4.50  j 

The  Etude . \ 

Housewife . 1  *t>® 

p  .70 

McClure’s . | 

>  $  Q  .9U 

Evervbody’s . i  ^ 

,  For 
aa  Alt 

Adodern  Priscilla . ( 

A.  For 

Retail  Value,  $3.50  ] 

Retail  Value,  $3.75  j 

!  All 

Value  / 

$0.00  )The  Etude . 

$  *1  .60 

|  AdcCall’s,  with  free  pattern.. 

The  Etude . 

McCall’s . 

Review  of  Reviews. 
Retail  Value,  $5.00 


•• 


'3 


.35 

For 

All 


The  Etude . \  _ 

Cosmopolitan . f -30 

Woman’s  Home  Comp,  m  J  For 
Retail  Value,  $4.50 


All 


Value 

The  Etude  . 

Our  Price 

$0-75 

Pictorial  Review . 

$0-65 

O 

Modern  Pricilla . 

Ladies’  World .  .  .  , 

z- 

In  the  clubs  above  these  magazines  are  interchangeable:  Pictorial  Review  (2  years), 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Everybody's,  McClure's,  American  and  Housekeeper. 

Current  Literature  and  Review  of  Reviews.  Modern  Priscilla,  New  Idea  and  Designer. 

Send  for  THE  ETUDE  MAGAZINE  GUIDE— 
a  24-page  catalogue  of  magazine  bargains. 

Send  all  orders,  address  all  correspondence  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


«®-NEW  ISSUES’®* 

Ladybelle  Waltzes  for  piano . jQc 

Gloaming  Song — Big  Hit . . J0c 

Birth  of  the  Flowers  Reverie — Transcription 

for  pipe  organ . 25c 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO.,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


EUROPIA 

THE  BEST  PIANO  SOLO  ALBUM  PUBUSHED 


EUROPIA 

•i* 

A  Collection  of 
Celebrated 
Masterpieces 
For  the  Piano 
By  the  World’s 
Famous  Composers 
Price,  SI. 00 

T.  B.  Harms  Co. 


QK  all  the  collections  for  Piano  Solo 
w  published  in  recent  years,  not 
one  offers  such  a  rarely  beautiful 
collection  of  melodious  compositions 
as  ‘‘EUROPIA,”  aud  it  is  no  ex* 
aggeratiou  when  we  claim  that  these 
solos  purchased  separately  would  cost 
you  at  least  $8  00  net,  while  here  you 
obtain  the  whole  collection  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  forONLY  SIXTY  CENTS 
POSTPAID. 

Look  over  this  list  of  contents 
ami  send  for  one  at  once  as 
this  price  Is  for  sixty 
days  only. 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTENTS 

Schutt,  A  la  Bien  Aimee,  Op.  69,  No.  2;  Scliytte,  Beroeuse, 
Op.  26,  No.  7;  Tschalkowsky,  Berceuse,  Op.  7*2,  No.  2;  Sto- 
jowski.  Chant  d’Amour,  Op.  26,  No.  3;  Moszkowski,  Dance  of 
the  Rose  Fairies,  Op.  53,  No.  1;  Merkel,  Fairy  Tale  (Marchen) 
Op.  74;  Schutt,  Feu  Follet,  Op.  31,  No.  2;  Dvorak,  Humoreske/ 
Op.  101,  No.  7;  Dreyschok,  Intermezzo,  Op.  21,  No.  5;  Pade¬ 
rewski,  Legende,  Op.  16,  No.  1;  Napravnik,  Melancolie; 
Borodlne,  Nocturno,  Op.  1,  No.  7;  Rubensteln,  Polka  Boheme, 
Op.  82,  No.  7;  Knrlimniiinnff,  Prelude,  Op.  3,  No.  2;  (ialirllo- 
witch,  Romance,  Op.  1,  No.  4;  Grunfeld,  Romance,  Op.  45 
No.  1;  Rachmaninoff,  Romance,  Op.  8,  No.  2;  Schutt,  Romance’ 
Op.  38,  No  2;  Godard.  Running  (En  Courant),  Op.  53,  No.  1; 
Drdla,  Souvenir;  llollaonder,  Walzer,  Op.  31,  and  others. 

SPECIAL,  60c.  POSTPAID 


T.  B.  HARMS  CO. 

62  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


POOLE 

PIANOS 

The  long-wearing  quality 
guaranteed  for  the  POOLE 
PIANO  is  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  our  thorough  and 
lengthy  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  lavished  upon  every 
detail  of  the  instrument  in¬ 
sure  scientific  and  mechani¬ 
cal  correctness  of  scale  and 
action,  sweetness  and  purity 
of  tone,  and  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinctive  individuality. 

It  is  the  beautiful  singing  quality 
of  the  POOLE  TONE  as  well  as 
the  attractive  appearance  of  these 
pianos  which  appeals  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  trained  musician  and 
music  lover. 

There  are  Poole  representatives  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town  in  America.  We  will  gladly  give  you 
information  about  our  special  terms  and  our  system 
of  payments.  Just  as  easy  for  you  to  buy  direct 
from  our  factory  as  though  you  lived  in  Boston. 
Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments.  WRITE 
FOR  CATALOGUE  C. 

POOLE  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Students’  Popular  Album 

FOR  VIOLIN  AND  PIANO 

Price*  50  Cents 

A  striking  collection  of  violin  pieces  suitable  for  pupils 
or  ide  early  and  intermediate  grades,  lying  chiefly  in  the 
first  position  aud  not  going  beyond  the  third  position. 
There  are  in  all  twenty-oue  pieces,  in  various  styles,  well 
contrasted.  The  pieces  are  either  original  or  °pecla!ly 
arranged;  none  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  collections. 
They  will  prove  acceptable  alike  to  the  teacher  and  student, 
and  will  be  found  available  for  the  recital,  for  recreation 
and  for  study. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


i  he  Crown  Combinola 


Masters  the  World  of  Music 


Masters  it  for  YOU,  for  anyone  can  play  ANY  music, 
besides  produce  delightful  effects— effects  possible 
with  no  other  make  of  instrument.  It  is  the  ideal 
Player-piano  because  it  is  the  successful  combination 
of  a  perfect  piano  with  a  perfect  player  mechanism. 

We  are  pleased  to  tell  you 


about  the  Crown  Combinola 
because  the  instrument 
itself— in  first  demonstration 
or  in  permanent  use— backs 
up  all  our  representations  con¬ 
cerning  it. 

We  have  been  building 
pianos  for  many  years,  and  we 
have  put  into  our  instruments 
all  that  experience  has  taught 
us,  together  with  the  best 
materials  money  will  buy. 

The  buyer  of  a  Player-piano 
should  consider  whether  he 
wishes  an  instrument  for  ap¬ 


pearance,  or  for  both  appearance  and  service — for  a  year  or  two 
or  for  a  lifetime.  We  make  and  sell  the  lifetime  kind. 

Write  to-day  for  our 

Beautiful  piano  book  and  other  literature 

We  sell  on  time  and  will  take  your  old  piano  to  apply  on  purchase 
price  of  new  instrument,  and  guarantee  the  same  satisfaction  in  pur¬ 
chasing  through  correspondence  as  if  in  person  at  our  warerooms. 

CEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

214-216  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


STEINWAY 


PROFIT  SHARING 


FOR  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  Steinway 
&  Sons  have  been  pursuing  the  policy  of  shar¬ 
ing  their  profits  with  the  buying  public.  The  gradual 
increase  of  their  output  and  resources,  coupled  with 
the  concentration  of  their  plants  and  the  employment 
of  the  most  modern  methods  of  manufacturing,  have 
enabled  Steinway  &  Sons  to  produce  and  sell  their 
pianos  at  a  lower  rate  than  ever.  A  new  small  grand 
piano  (5  ft.  6  in.)  in  a  mahogany  case  at  the  extremely 
low  figure  of  $ 750  is  the  splendid  result.  Thus  the 
great  problem  of  giving  the  best  article  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost  has  been  successfully  solved.  Stein¬ 
way  &  Sons  invite  the  careful  inspection  and  critical 
examination  by  the  public  of  this,  their  latest  great 
achievement  in  the  art  of  pianoforte  building. 


The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you, 
together  with  illustrated  literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 


STEIN  WAY  &  SONS 


STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Songs  from  Concert  Programs 
of  Famous  Singers 


MRS.  H.  H.  A.  BEACH 
Ah,  Love,  but  a  Day.  F  min. 

( eA-aA ) ,  D  min.  (c-f#) ,  B  (a-d#) 

I  Send  my  Heart  up  to  Thee. 

D  A  (d-bA),  B  A  (bb- g)  .... 

GENA  BRANSCOMBE 
There’s  a  Woman  like  a  Dew- 
drop.  E b  (d-a),  B b  (a-e)  . 

G.  W.  CHADWICK 
When  I  am  Dead,  my  Dear¬ 
est.  Gb  (eA-aA),  E b  (c-f)  .  . 

O,  Let  Night  Speak  of  Me. 

E b  (d-g),  D b  (c-f) . 

MABEL  W.  DANIELS 
The  Call  of  Spring.  G  (e-g), 
E b  (c -eA) . 

ARTHUR  FOOTE 
Requiem  (Under  the  Wide 
and  Starry  Sky).  A  (c-f), 
G  (bA-eA) . . 

MARGARET  R.  LANG 
Day  is  Gone.  A  (e-g)  BA  (bA-d) 


'J  Mme.  Schumann- 
>Heink,  Mme.  Nordica 
.40  j  Mme.  Olitzka 


.50 


Mme.  Nordica 


1 


.soj 


George  Hamlin 


1  Mme.  Schu- 
-pj  mann-Heink 


1  Reinald 
.501  Werrenrath 


NEW  SONGS 


CARSE,  A.  Von  AHN 

A  Jewel  Cycle.  High  Voice — Low  Voice  ....  $1.00 

The  Pearl  .  .  .50  The  Opal . 50 

The  Sapphire  .50  Amber  and  Amethyst  .50 

DENNEE,  CHARLES 

Dearest.  F  (c-f)  DA  (aA-dA) . SO 

METCALF,  JOHN  W. 

Path  of  Light.  G  (d-g)  Eb  (bb-eb) . 50 

The  Rainbow.  A b  ( eA-f )  F  (c-d) . 50 

NEIDLINGER,  W.  H. 

Story-land.  G  (d-f#)  Eb  (bA-d) . SO 

RAMSDEN,  ARTHUR  R. 

Blossoms  on  the  Woodland  Way.  (An 

Autumn  Song  )  A b  (eb- f)  F  (c-d) . 30 

THOMAS,  CLAYTON 

Birds  are  Singing.  (Waltz  Song).  BA  (c-g)  G  (a-e),  .75 


1 


soj 


George  Hamlin 


IMiss  Lilia 
Ormond 


) 


EDWARD  MacDOWELL 
A  Maid  Sings  Light.  F  (d-g), 

D  (b-e) . 

My  Jean.  A  (e-e) . 


jq  j  George  Hamlin 

1  Mme.  Gadski 
-q  I  David  Bispham 

.40  |  George  Hamlin 


J.  W.  METCALF 
Hark,  as  the  Twilight  Pale. 

(Persian  Serenade)  BA  (eA-f), 
F  (bA-c) . .  . 


1 


Mme.  Gadski 


.50  J 


New  Sacred  Songs 


F 


GALBRAITH,  J.  LAMONT 
O  God  of  Truth.  F  (e-a)  ,C  (b-e)  .... 

KING,  OLIVER 

Holiest,  breathe  an  Evening  Blessing. 

(e-g#)  D  (c-e) . ; . 

McDUFFEE,  M.  H. 

Out  of  the  Depths.  D  min.  (d-g)  C  min.  (d-f) 
BA  min.  (c-eA) . 

SALTER,  MARY  TURNER 
I  Lay  my  Sins  on  Jesus.  F  (d-g)  D  (b-d) 
There  is  a  Blessed  Home.  G  (d-g)  D  (a-d)  .  . 

STEANE,  BRUCE 

Lead  us,  Heavenly  Father.  G  (e-g)  D  (b-d)  .  . 
WOOLER,  ALFRED 

Behold,  God  is  Mighty.  A  min.  (e-a)  F  min.  (c-d), 


.50 


IN  THE  PRESS 


SIX  SELECTED  SONGS 

BY 

Edward  MacDowell 


High  Voice  Medium  Voice 

Price,  -  $1.00 

Including 

“  TO  A  WILD  ROSE  ” 

(Text  by  Herman  Hagedorn) 

As  sung  at  the  Peterborough  Festival 


Lyric  Fancies 


.50 


A  Collection  of  Songs 

By  American  Composers 


2  Volumes 


Each  $ 1.2. 


.50 


.50 

.50 


.50 


.50 


Songs  by 

Beach,  Branscombe,  Chadwick,  Daniels,  Foot< 
Hadley,  Huhn,  Lang,  Lynes,  MacDowell, 
Metcalf,  Neidlinger,  Salter,  Etc. 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  CONTENT 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 


JOSTON :  120  Boylston  St. 


LEIPZIG 


NEW  YORK:  11  W.  36tti  S 


MUSIC  IN  TOPSY-TURVY  LAND. 


One  of  the  infallible  signals  of  the  gentle  art  of  falling  into 
a  rut  is  the  conviction  that  one  is  absolutely  and  unequivocally 
right.  Every  day,  every  hour,  science,  art,  statescraft,  theology 
and  commerce  move  as  incessantly  as  does  the  crust  of  this  dear 
old  sphere  itself.  Sometimes  the  movement  is  glacial  in  its  slow¬ 
ness,  but,  nevertheless,  “the  world  do  move.”  All  our  mountain 
peaks  were  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  briny  old  ocean 
itself  was  at  one  time  as  fresh  as  a  mill-pond. 

The  moment  you  attach  yourself  to  any  educational  dogma 
and  declare  that  it  is  irrefutable  you  are  digging  a  rut  from  which 
you  may  have  some  difficulty  in  extricating  yourself  some  day. 
Better  by  far  adopt  the  Italian  idiom,  “CtTissa  dove  saremo 
domani?”  Who  knows  where  we  shall  be  to-morrow?  A  fine 
motto  from  the  land  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

It  may  never  have  occurred  to  you,  for  instance,  that  music 
could  be  read  backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  That’s  just  what 
they  -do  in  at  least  one  part  of  the  Orient  to  make  the  notation 
correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  language.  Shall  we  say  that 
this  is  wrong?  The  oriental  is  simply  making  the  modern  world 
conform  to  his  venerable  customs. 

If  you  don  t  quite  see  why  the  dignified  and  pedantic  Etude 
should  have  this  issue  of  mirth  and  humor  (alleged  and  proven), 
don’t  sit  back  in  your  rut  and  condemn  it.  Look  at  the  following 
hymn,  loaned  especially  for  our  “Mid-Summer  Holiday”  Etude, 
by  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  may  lead  you  to  realize  that  things  don't  have  to 
be  done  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  always  been  doing  them — 
that  they  may  be  done  in  exactly  the  opposite  way.  This  hymn  is 
from  a  collection  of  hymns  published  in  Syria,  and  after  a  little 
practice  you  will  find  it  quite  as  easy  to  read  music  crab-fashion  as 
in  our  approved  manner.  Even  “Old  Hundred”  may  be  turned 
inside  out. 
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(Play  f.O’n  right  to  left ,  reading  backwards) 

Perhaps  the  thing  you  need  most  of  all  is  the  little  jolt  which 
this  issue  may  give  to  your  precious  conventions — a  jolt  that  may 
knock  you  out  of  a  long-hallowed  rut. 


One  of  the  most  unusual  recent  scientific  statements  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  brain  workers  has  come  from  Prof.  Lee,  of  Col¬ 
umbia  L  niversity,  New  \ork,  who,  after  years  of  investigation  of 
the  psychological  aspects  of  the  subject  of  rest,  points  out  that  there 
is  irrefutable  proof  that  most  of  us  seek  vacation  rest  in  the  wrong 
manner.  Not  that  we  do  not  need  plenty  of  fresh  air,  fresh  food, 
fresh  surroundings  and  the  delightful  exhilaration  that  comes  with 
outdoor  life,  but  that  the  vast  amount  of  hard  physical  exercise 
that  some  people  take  with  the  idea  that  they  are  resting  their 
brains  actually  leads  to  brain  fag. 

Prof.  Lee  has  the  records  of  numerous  experimenters  who 
have  proved  that  the  brain  may  be  tired  by  physical  exercise  and 
that  the  body  may  be  tired  by  mental  exercise.  The  thing  we  all 
need  in  abundance  is  good,  healthy,  dreamless  sleep.  If  physical 
exercise  leads  to  that  and  is  not  done  to  excess  it  is  restful,  but 
exhausting  bodily  exercise  may  leave  your  brain  in  worse  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  your  vacation  than  before.  Consequently,  do 
not  feel  guilty  when  you  lie  in  a  hammock  with  a  time-devouring 
book,  listening  to  the  drone  of  insects  and  the  songs  of  the  birds. 

If  you  haven’t  a  hammock,  try  going  to  bed  early  for  a  week 
and  adding  another  hour  to  your  sleep  schedule.  It  may  make 
your  musical  activity  twice  as  productive  next  season. 


LAUGH  AND  THE  WORLD  LAUGHS 
WITH  YOU. 


This  is  the  first  Etude  ever  sacrificed  to  Folly.  Now  and 
then  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  break  the  pedagogical  crust 
with  a  smile,  but  in  this  issue  we  have  paid  open  tribute  to  the 
merry  side  of  music.  We  promise  not  to  do  it  again  for  a  long 
time.  How  will  you  like  it?  That  depends  upon  how  you  take  it. 
Lord  Byron  tells  us  “All  who  joy  would  win,  must  share  it — 
happiness  was  born  a  twin.”  All  that  we  ask  is  that  you  do  not 
take  it  too  seriously.  The  Germans  who  at  times  possess  a  keen 
comic  sense  that  sets  the  nations  a  laughing,  can  be  downright 
serious  in  their  humor  at  other  times.  We  recently  received  six¬ 
teen  volumes  from  a  German  publisher,  each  volume  devoted  to 
humor  and  caricature  in  music.  Now  and  then  there  is  something 
that  is  unquestionably  funny,  but  the  average  American  would  rec¬ 
ommend  most  of  the  books  as  interesting  historical  sedatives  of 
certain  efficiency. 

After  all,  the  world  has  been  laughing  about  music  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  In  fact,  the  first  caricatures  upon  musical  subjects 
were  found  in  ancient  Egypt.  In  this  issue  is  a  unique  series  of 
pieces  in  which  the  old  German  folk-song,  “ ’s  Komnt  ein  Vogel 
geflogen,”  is  parodied  in  the  styles  of  the  different  German  com¬ 
posers.  No  one  but  the  erudite  and  clever  Siegfried  Ochs  could 
have  done  this  so  well.  Original  ?  Oh,  no — Allessandro  Poglietti, 
an  ingenious  Italian,  tried  the  same  plan  in  1683.  However,  we 
shall  let  the  humor  of  the  obelisks  and  the  middle  ages  alone  for 
that  of  to-day. 

A\  e  have  tried  to  make  this  issue  like  a  Carnival  issue  because 
the  idea  reminded  us  of  those  spontaneous  outbursts  of  fun¬ 
making  that  have  saved  much  European  zeal  from  exploding  into 
a  revolution.  Continental  statesmen  well  know  the  political  value 
of  public  fun  in  the  shape  of  expositions,  bazaars,  fetes,  parades 
and  carnivals.  Who  wouldn't  rather  have  a  Kirmesse  than  the 
bloody  shambles  of  Austerlitz  and  Waterloo? 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


HARMONY  AS  IT  MAY  BE. 

Erik  Satie,  recently  hailed  by  some  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  modern  French  school,  says  that  he  is  no  com¬ 
poser.  Some  froward  persons  have  even  suspected  as 
much  before,  citing  the  moss-grown  anecdote  of 
Richard  Mansfield  and  St.  Peter.  Mansfield,  applying 
for  a  free  seat  in  the  celestial  regions,  was  met  by 
the  remark  that  no  actors  could  get  in.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  Irving  happened  along,  and  was  passed  in  at 
once.  “How  does  he  get  by?”  asked  Mansfield.  “Oh, 
lie's  no  actor,”  was  the  reply. 

But  Satie,  it  seems,  does  not  mean  it  in  this  way. 
He  says  he  has  always  been  a  phonometrician,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  To  quote  his  statement  (in  the 
music  society  Revue),  he  takes  “more  pleasure  in 
measuring  a  sound  than  in  listening  to  it.”  Phono¬ 
meter  in  hand,  he  works  “joyously  and  surely.”  Also, 
if  one  takes  the  Fils  des  Etoiles,  the  Morceaux  en 
forme  de  poire,  En  habit  de  Cheval,  or  the  Sara- 
bandes,  one  sees  that  musical  ideas  did  not  govern  their 
creation,  but  scientific  thought.  “Philophony  will  rule 
the  future,”  he  adds. 

We  are  very  sorry,  but  we  seem  to  have  been  in  an 
old-fashioned  rut  when  we  leaned  back  in  our  sym¬ 
phony  chair  to  enjoy  Beethoven.  Satie  attacks  this 
sort  of  thing  with  a  machine  that  registers  the  pitch 
and  strength  of  sounds.  Soon  he  will  show  that  the 
ninth  symphony  is  several  hundred  kilograms  greater 
than  the  Jena  work.  The  Revue  may  be  merely 
indulging  in  a  little  carnival  joke  of  its  own;  but 
somehow  all  this  seems  to  bear  the  earmarks  of 
sincerity.  We  have  been  taught  to  accept  the  “musical 
stippling”  of  detached  and  disconnected  chords,  and 
the  prizing  of  tones  for  their  own  sake  is  only  one 
step  farther  in  the  same  direction. 

Speaking  seriously,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
modern  school  builds  in  a  freer  style  than  Beethoven, 
or  even  Wagner.  But  have  the  radicals  any  real 
basis  or  system  upon  which  to  work?  Freedom  of 
style  may  be  justified  when  a  composer  turns  to  it 
after  mastering  musical  form;  but  there  are  many 
men  who  wallow  blindly  in  the  new  musical  freedom 
without  having  ever  really  understood  the  beauties  of 
the  earlier  schools.  This  reveling  in  haphazard  effects 
is  too  easy;  almost  anyone  can  do  it,  while  few  can 
write  symphonies  that  even  faintly  reflect  the  clear 
beauty  of  classical  times.  The  present  writer  has  a 
little  method  that  shows  how  easy  modern  composition 
must  be.  Sit  down  at  the  piano  and  shut  your  eyes ; 
pick  out  an  octave  in  the  left  hand;  play  chords 
against  it  in  the  right  hand,  still  keeping  the  eyes  shut. 
Do  not  try  to  guide  the  right  hand,  but  let  it  fall  at 
random.  By  playing  the  hands  alternately,  and  varying 
the  rhythm,  or  even  putting  chords  into  the  left  hand, 
a  number  of  effects  can  be  obtained,  and  very  few 
will  be  too  queer  for  use  in  a  modern  work.  One 
does  not  believe  that  Scriabin  employed  this  method 
in  his  Prometheus ;  but  he  could  have  done  so  and 
obtained  quite  legitimate  effects.  A.  Eaglefield  Hull 
wrote  a  recent  article  on  modern  harmony,  but  the 
subject  demands  shorter  treatment;  there  is  only  one 
rule  now,  “Everything  goes.” 

One  of  the  things  that  might  have  been  said  dif¬ 
ferently  is  quoted  in  the  Musical  Times.  At  a  certain 
London  concert  some  songs  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Reginald  McKenna,  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister.  The 
unknown  reviewer  called  her  “an  accomplished 
musician  as  well  as  a  composer,”  and  now  the  Times 
is  about  ready  with  a  list  of  composers  who  are  not 
accomplished  musicians. 

Mrs.  McKenna,  at  least,  fared  well  enough;  better 
than  a  certain  banquet  singer  of  some  time  ago.  It 
seems  that  the  fishmongers  of  a  certain  city  were  to 
be  entertained  vocally  at  their  gathering  by  one  of 
their  number,  who  was  an  excellent  singer.  But  the 
types  would  not  let  it  rest  at  one,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  contained  this  sentence :  “A  pleasant  time  may 
be  expected,  as  none  of  the  fishmongers  will  sing.’ 

A  more  overt  attack  was  made  by  the  types  upon  a 
New  York  keyboard  expert,  who  tried  to  advertise  as 
“  ''i'  well-known  pianist,”  but  appeared  on  the  circular 
“the  milk-man  pianist.”  Kitty  Cheatham,  too, 
ved  attention  from  the  types.  She  advertises  as 
a  disease,  or  musical  declaimer,  but  one  paper  called 


her  a  disease.  Perhaps  she  is  catching;  at  any  rate, 
her  humor  is  infectious. 

Gioconda  caused  one  critic  to  grow  ambiguous.  The 
heroine  of  that  opera  is  a  needy  street  singer,  and  the 

reviewer  wrote,  “Madame  N -  appeared  as  the 

poor  singer,  and  carried  out  her  role  very  faithfully.” 
Llsually,  the  critic  has  to  be  tactful  and  conceal  his 
feelings. 

After  the  Jena  symphony  came  another  Beethoven 
novelty,  a  Good  Friday  cantata  for  four  voices,  with 
accompaniment  of  three  B  clarinets,  two  E  horns,  one 
C  horn,  and  trombones — a  typical  German  band.  Now' 
Liszt  enters  the  ring,  with  a  cantata,  Hungaria,  and 
an  Oration,  a  religious  setting  of  a  poem  by  Lam- 
nienais  called  Les  Morts.  The  former  is  trivial  in 
value,  but  the  latter  shows  true  greatness"  and  contains 
many  striking  effects. 

Yet  the  air  is  full  of  more  modern  novelties,  for  the 
Tonkiinstlerfest  came  on  schedule  time,  this  year  at 
Dantzic.  Its  long  programs  included  a  Sturmesmythc , 
for  mixed  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Karl  Heinrich 
David;  Der  Pilger,  for  baritone,  mixed  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  by  Gisella  Selden ;  the  devils’  scene  and 
finale  from  Alfred  Schattman’s  opera,  The  Devil's 
Parchment ;  a  violin  concerto  by  Noren;  a  symphonic 
prologue.  Pippa  Dances,  by  Richard  Moss;  a  sym¬ 
phony  in  D,  by  Erwin  Lendvai;  a  symphonic  poem, 
Haschisch,  by  Adolph  P.  Boehm ;  another,  Nach 
Sonnenuntergang  an  der  See,  an  eerie  work  by  Otto 
Lies;  string  quartets  by  Paul  Scheinpflug  and  Jan 
Ingenhovenq  a  Divertimento  for  string  quartet,  by 
Joseph  Haas;  a  sextet  for  piano,  harp  and  strings,  by 
Rudi  Stephan;  songs  with  orchestra,  by  Heinrich 
Sthamer;  duets  with  orchestra,  by  Rudolf  Werner; 
and  violin  and  piano  works,  by  Julius  Weissmann  and 
Willy  Renner. 

English  festivals  are  always  with  us.  The  coming 
occasion  at  Birmingham  will  include  Elgar’s  We  Arc 
the  Music-Makers,  the  fourth  symphony  of  Sibelius, 
the  Song  of  St.  Francis,  by  Walford  Davies,  and  a 
new  Bantock  work  for  orchestra.  Director  Hem-'  J. 
Wood  will  give  also  the  much-discussed  Prometheus 
of  Scriabin.  The  magazines  have  started  a  crusa  le 
against  needless  noise  in  great  cities,  but  that  is  on  y 
a  coincidence. 

Among  operas,  Busoni’s  Brautwahl  seems  the  most 
important.  Its  performance  was  rated  by  many  as  an 
artistic  occurrence  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  ultra¬ 
modern  in  style,  and  seems  to  have  its  own  modes  at 
times.  But  it  is  always  clear  and  effective  as  well  as 
wholly  original.  It  has  “ceaseless  motion,  untiring 
elasticity,  grace,  strength,  and  rhythmic  freshness 
The  plot,  based  on  a  work  of  Hoffmann,  is  a  mixture 
of  ghostly  suggestion,  Berlin  civilization,  and  grotesque 
humor;  There  are  many  interesting  episodes,  and  two 
love  scenes  of  fragrant  charm. 

Huber’s  Simplicius,  already  rated  a  success,  deals 
with  the  hapless  love  of  Verena,  a  Wend  girl,  for  the 
military  leader  Simplicius.  He  falls  in  love  with 
Apollonia,  daughter  of  the  head  man  in  a  city  that 
he  conquers.  Verena  tries  to  make  her  rival  return 
to  a  former  admirer,  and  gets  condemned  to  death  for 
her  interference;  but  the  procession  to  execution  is 
attacked,  and  the  ending  becomes  tragic  for.  all. 

Other  operas  include  Der  Sturm  auf  die  Miihle,  a 
Franco-Prussian  war  subject  set  by  Karl  Weis;  Richard 
Mandl’s  Griselidis,  and  Ivan  Knorr’s  Dunia.  The  last 
is  a  Russian  village  comedy,  in  which  a  pair  of  lovers 
are  opposed  by  the  girl’s  mother.  They  get  her  consent 
only  after  catching  her  in  an  apparently  compromising 
situation  with  the  village  priest,  who  has  to  be 
smuggled  out  in  a  meal-bag. 

Among  orchestral  works,  Klose’s  Elfcnreigen 
pleased  at  Dresden,  though  voted  rather  quiet  for  its 
subject.  The  same  place  applauded  Liadoff’s  Kikimora. 
the  name  being  that  of  a  fabled  Russian  dwarf  who 
played  many  tricks.  Liapounoff’s  second  piano  con¬ 
certo  was  voted  tame  at  St.  Petersburg,  while 
Malichevsky’s  symphony  proved  wildly  modern.  Reger 
has  written  a  concerto  in  old  style,  while  Rudi 
Stephan’s  Musik  fur  grosses  Orchester  proves  him  a 
master  of  counterpoint  as  well  as  orchestration.  The 
latter’s  habit  of  labeling  his  works  with  the  simple 
title  of  “Music”  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes ;  implying, 
perhaps,  that  not  all  modern  compositions  are  really 
music.  But  the  up-to-date  audience  likes  to  know 
whether  the  tone-pictures  it  endures  are  meant  to 
describe  a  night  in  Paris,  a  strike-breakers’  meeting, 
or  merely  the  taking  in  of  a  next  winter’s  coal.  The 
late  (and  great)  Mahler  was  a  case  in  point.  His 
fifth  symphony  proved  full  of  strength  and  contrast, 
but  no  one  except  the  composer  knew  what  the  riot 
was  about,  and  he  cannot  tell  us  now. 
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By  our  distinguished  Chinese  contributor 
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(The  above  indicates  the  widespread  progres 
music.  It  is  part  of  a  method  translated  from  a  v 
issued  by  the  publishers  of  The  Etude.) 


HIGH  JINKS  ON  PARNASSUS. 


By  the  eminent  critic  and  author 
GEORGE  P.  UPTON.  . 


My  most  amusing  recollection  harks  back  to  a  1 
day  celebration  given  by  Christine  Nilssen,  at  Chi ; 
in  1871.  After  the  dinner,  the  celebration  took  oi 
characteristics  of  a  vaudeville  show.  Vieuxtd 
with  a  face  as  solemn  and  expressionless  as  an  <| 
opened  the  proceedings  by  playing  the  Arki 
Traveler  and  Money  Musk.  Nilssai  acconipai 
the  latter  in  a  pas  scul  of  the  most  grotesque  de; 
tion.  Verger  had  the  second  number,  the  “Lar 
factotum,”  the  factotum  doing  the  most  extraord 
stunts.  Brignoli  next  sat  down  to  the  piano  an< 
gan  a  march  of  his  own.  The  great  tenor  always 
this  march  seriously  and  was  greatly  annoyed 
he  found  Nilssen  standing  behind  him  imitating 
the  cornet  and  then  the  trombone  with  most  dis 
ant  effect.  Brignoli  at  last  became  furious  and 
the  piano,  whereupon  Nilssen  began  to  tease  hi 
Rosina,  then  raged  at  him  as  Valentin,  and  at  las 
pealed  to  him  so  bewitchingly  as  Marguerite  th; 
caught  the  humor  of  the  situation  and  the  two 
travesty  of  the  garden  music  in  Faust  of  the 
excruciating  kind,  Capoul  supplying  a  genuine  M( 
tophelian  accompaniment.  This  delightful  fc 
lasted  until  three  A.  M.  at  which  hour  a  cake 
led  by  Vieuxtemps’  fiddle,  ended  this  extravagan 
the  great  artists.  Nilssen  at  that  time  was  ir 
twenty-ninth  year.  She  is  now  in  her  sixtv-nintb 
yet  at  her  last  birthday  celebration  in  Sweder 
sang  a  ballad,  I  Think  I  Am  Just  Fourteen.  I 
fugaces  anni!” 


In  1700  the  fingering  of  the  scale  of  C  major 
sisted  in  using  the  thumb  only  once  in  two  oc 
(in  either  hand),  two  of  the  middle  fingers  being 
tinually  passed  one  over  the  other;  this  fingering! 
the  one  adopted  by  Purcell.  The  thumb  was  just 
ing  into  use  in  England.  The  figures  employed 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  the  first  indicated  the  thumb  of  the 
hand,  but  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. — (F .  - 
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Scherzo  Villa  in  A  Minor. 
BEI  SCHAUMPFEFFER  AM  PlLSEN. 


ear  Mr.  Editor  : 


July,  1912. 


No  longer  from  Dussek-Villa-on-Wissahickon  do 
indite  my  profound  thoughts  (it  is  the  fashion 
>wadays  in  Germany  for  a  writer  to  proclaim  him- 
lf  or  herself — there  are  a  great  many  “hers” — 
■ofound;  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  too  much  Nietz- 
he  and  too  little  common  sense,  not  to  mention 
odesty — that  quite  antiquated  virtue).  I  am  now 
uated  in  this  lovely,  umbrageous  spot  not  far 
im  the  Bohemian  border  in  Germany,  on  the 
nks  of  the  romantic  river  Pilsen.  To  be  sure 
ere  are  no  catfish  and  waffles  a  la  Schuylkill,  but 
e  there  any  to  be  found  to-day  at  Wissahickon? 
a  the  other  hand  there  is  good  cooking,  excellent 
er  and  in  all  Schaumpfeffer,  a  town  of  nearly 
■00  souls,  you  won’t  find  a  man  or  woman  who 
,s  heard  of  any  composer  later  than  Haydn.  They 
11  dance  to  the  music  of  Lanner  and  the  elder 
rauss;  Johann,  Jr.,  is  considered  rather  an  iconoclast 
his  Fledermaus.  I  carefully  conceal  the  American 
pers,  which  are  smuggled  out  to  my  villa — Villa 
herzo  it  is  called  because  life  is  such  a  joke,  espe- 
lly  music — and  I  read  them  and  all  modern  books 
iat  is,  those  dating  later  than  1850)  behind  closed 
ors.  Oh,  I  am  so  cheerful  over  this  heavenly 
ief  from  thrice-accursed  “modernity.”  I’m  old, 
admit,  (I  still  recall  Kalkbrenner’s  pearly  touch 
1  Doehler’s  chalky  tone),  but  my  hat  is  still  on 
'  piano  top.  In  a  word,  I’m  in  the  ring  and  don’t 
>pose  to  stop  writing  till  I  die,  and  I  shan’t  die 
long  as  I  can  hold  a  pen  and  protest  against  the 
idencies  of  the  times.  Old  Fogy  to  the  end! 


MUSICAL  BOSWELLS. 

walk,  I  talk,  I  play  Hummel,  Bach,  Mozart,  and 
asionally  Stephen  Heller — he’s  a  good  substitute 
the  sickly,  affected  Chopin.  I  read,  read  too 
ch.  Lately  I’ve  been  browsing  in  my  musical 
’ary,  a  large  one  as  you  well  know,  for  you  have 
■n  adding  to  it  for  the  last  two  decades  and 
re  by  sending  me  the  newest  contributions 
what  is  called  “musical  literature.”  Well,  I  don’t 
id  telling  you  that  the  majority  of  books  on 
sic  bore  me  to  death.  Particularly  books  con- 
iing  apochryphal  stories  of  the  lives  of  great 
nposers  or  executive  musicians.  Pshaw!  Why 
an  reel  off  yarns  by  the  dozen  if  I’m  put  to  it. 
sides,  the  more  one  reads  of  the  private  lives 
great  musicians,  the  more  one’s  ideal  of  the  fit- 
s  of  things  is  shocked.  Paderewski  putting  a 
i  lar  button  in  his  shirt  and  swearing  at  his  private 
plain  because  some  of  the  criticisms  were  under- 
le>  is  not  half  so  fearsome  as  Chopin  with  the 
,1s,  or  Franz  Schubert  advertising  in  a  musical 
j  rnal-  After  years  of  reading  I  have  reached  the 
| 'elusion  that  the  average  musical  Boswell  is  a 
I'd,  a  snare,  a  pitfall,  and  a  delusion.  The  way 
1  go  about  being  one  is  simple.  First  acquaint 
I  ""self  with  a  few  facts  in  the  lives  of  great  11111- 
1  ans,  then,  on  a  slim  framework,  plaster  with 
ij'on  till  the  structure  fairly  trembles.  Never  fear. 
J  -  Publishers  will  print  it,  the  public  will  devour 
{/especially  if  it  be  anecdotage.  Let  me  reveal 
1  working  of  the  musical  fiction  mill.  Here,  for 
i'mple,  is  something  in  the  historical  vein.  Of 
essity  it  must  be  pointless  and  colorless;  that 
:  ds  the  touch  of  reality.  Let  us  call  it — “Bach 
;  the  Boehm  Flute.” 


Once  upon  a  time  it  is  related  that  the  great 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  visited  Frederick  the  Great 
at  Potsdam.  Stained  with  travel  the  wonderful 
fugue-founder  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Vol¬ 
taire.  “Gentlemen,”  cried  that  monarch  to  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  Old  Bach  has  arrived;  let  us  see  what  this 
jay  looks  like.’  Frederick  was  always  fond  of  a 
joke  at  the  expense  of  the  Boetians.  Attired  as  he 
was,  Bach  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  his 
majesty.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  small  box — or,  if 
you  prefer  it  stated  symbolically,  a  small  bachs. 
“Ah!  Master  Bach,”  said  the  Prussian  King,  con¬ 
descendingly,  “What  have  you  in  your  hand?”  “A 


Boehm  flute,  your  majesty,”  answered  Bach;  “for 
it  I  have  composed  a  concerto  in  seven  flats.”  “You 
lie!”  retorted  the  bluff  monarch,  “the  Boehm  flute 
has  not  yet  been  invented.  Away  with  you,  hay¬ 
seed  from  Halle.”  Whereat  the  mighty  Bach  softly 
laughed,  being  tickled  by  the  regal  repartee,  and 
stole  home,  and  there  he  sat  him  down  and  composed 
a  nine-part  fugue  for  Boehm  flute  and  jackpot  on  the 
word  Potsdam,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  still  extant. 

How’s  that?  Or,  suppose  Beethoven’s  name  be 
mentioned.  Here  is  a  specimen  brick  from  the  sort 
of  material  Beethoven  anecdotes  are  made.  Call 
it  for  the  sake  of  piquancy  “Beethoven  and 
Esterhazy.” 

“No,”  yelled  the  composer  of  the  Ninth  Sym¬ 
phony,  throwing  a  bootjack  at  his  housekeeper — 
thus  far  the  eleventh,  1  mean  housekeeper  and  not 
bootjack — “No,  tell  the  thundering  idiot  I’m  drunk, 
or  dead,  or  both.”  Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  took  up  a 
quart  bottle  of  Schnapps  and  poured  the  contents 
over  his  hair,  and  with  beating  heart  penned  his 
immortal  Hymn  to  Joy.  Prince  Esterhazy,  his 
patron,  greatly  incensed  at  the  refusal  of  Beethoven 
to  admit  him,  hastily  chalked  on  his  door  a  small 
offensive  musical  theme,  which  the  great  composer 
later  utilized  in  the  allegro  of  his  Razzlewiski  quar¬ 


tet  (C  sharp  minor).  From  such  small  beginnings, 
etc. 

\  ou  will  observe  how  I  work  in  Beethoven’s 
frenetic  rage,  his  rudeness,  absent-mindedness,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  things  we  are  taught  to  believe 
that  Beethoven  indulged  in.  Now  for  something 
more  modern  and  in  a  lighter  vein.  This  is  for  the 
Brahms’  lover.  Let  us  call  it  “Brahms’  hatred  of 
Cats.” 

“SLUGJ  HYM  INYE  NECH.” 


^»auuio,  OU  i  L 


waa  an  dvuwea  enemy 
the  feline  tribe.  Unlike  Scarlatti,  who  was  passion- 
a-ely  fond  of  chords  of  the  diminished  cats,  the 
phlegmatic  Johannes  spent  much  of  his  time  at  his 
window,  particularly  of  moonlit  nights,  practicing 
counterpoint  on  the  race  of  cats,  the  kind  that 
infest  back  yards  of  dear  old  Vienna.  Dr.  Antonin 
Dvorak  had  made  his  beloved  friend  and  master  a 
present  of  a  peculiar  bow  and  arrow,  which  is  used 
in  Bohemia  to  slay  sparrows.  In  and  about  Prague 
it  is  named  in  the  native  tongue,  “Slugj  hym  inye 
neeh.  \\  ith  this  formidable  weapon  did  the  com¬ 
poser  of  orchestral  cathedrals  spend  his  leisure  mo¬ 
ments.  Little  wonder  that  W  agner  became  an  anti- 
vivisecticnist,  for  he,  too,  had  been  up  in  Brahms’ 
backyard,  but  being  near-sighted  usually  missed  his 
cat.  Because  of  arduous  practice  Brahms  always 
contrived  to  bring  down  his  prey,  and  then — O  dia¬ 
bolical  device! — after  spearing  the  poor  brutes,  he 
reeled  them  into  his  room  after  the  manner  of  a 
trout  fisher.  Then — so  Wagner  averred — he  eagerly 
listened  to  the  expiring  groans  of  his  victims  and 
carefully  jotted  down  in  h;s  note  bo;  k  their  ante¬ 
mortem  remarks.  Wagner  declared  that  he  worked 
up  these  piteous  utterances  into  his  chamber-music, 
but  then  Wagner  had  never  liked  Brahms.  Some 
latter  day  Nottebohm  may  arise  and  exhibit  to  an 
outraged  generation  the  musical  sketch  books  of 
Brahms,  so  that  we  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  this 
tale. 

For  a  change,  drop  the  severe  objectivity  of  the 
method  historical  and  attempt  the  personal.  It  is 
very  fetching.  Here’s  a  title  for  you:  “How  I  met 
Richard  Wagner.” 


The  day  was  of  the  soft  dreamy  May  sort.  I  was 
walking  slowly  across  the  Austernheimhellmsberger 
Platz  local  color,  you  observe! — when  my  eyes  sud¬ 
denly  collided  with  a  queer  apparition.  At  first 
blush  it  looked  like  a  little  old  woman,  in  visage  a 
veritable  witch;  but  horrors!  a  witch  with  whiskers. 
This  old  woman,  as  I  mistook  her  to  be,  was  attired 
in  an  Empire  gown,  with  crinoline  under-attach¬ 
ments.  Around  the  neck  was  an  Elizabethan  ruff, 
and  on  the  head  was  a  bonnet  of  the  vogue  of  1840; 
huge,  monstrously  trimmed  and  bedecked  with  a 
perfect  garden  of  artificial  flowers.  The  color  of 
the  dress  was  salmon-blue,  with  pink  ribbons.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  was  a  fearful  get-up,  and,  involuntarily,  1 
looked  about  me  expecting  to  see  people  stopping, 
a  crowd  forming.  But  no  one  appeared  to  notice 
the  little  old  woman  except  myself,  and  as  she  drew 
near  I  discovered  that  she  wore  spectacles  and  a 
fringe  of  iron-gray  hair  around  her  face.  Her  eyes 
were  piercingly  bright  and  on  her  lips  was  etched  a 
sardonic  smile.  Not  quite  knowing  how  to  explain 
my  rude  stare,  I  was  preparing  to  turn  in  another 
direction,  when  the  stranger  accosted  me,  and  in  1 
voice  of  a  man:  “Perhaps  you  don’t  know  that  I 
am  Richard  Wagner,  the  composer  of  the  l\ 

I  ant  also  Liszt’s  son-in-law,  and  from  the  was-  \  a 
turn  your  feet  in,  I  take  you  to  be  a  pianist  am 
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Leschetizky  pupil!”  Marvelous  psychologist!  A 
regular  Sherlock  Holmes.  And  then,  with  a  snort 
of  rage,  the  Master  walked  away,  a  massive  Dachs¬ 
hund  viciously  snapping  at  a  link  of  sausage  that 
idly  swung  from  his  pocket. 

There,  you  have  the  Wagner  anecdote  orchestrated 
to  suit  those  musical  persons  who  believe  that  the 
composer  was  fond  of  nothing  but  millinery  and 
dogs.  Finally,  if  your  publisher  clamors  for  some¬ 
thing  about  Liszt  or  Chopin  you  may  quote  this; 
not  forgetting  the  allusion  to  George  Sand.  To 
mention  Chopin  without  Sand  would  be  considered 
excessively  inaccurate.  I  call  the  story,  ‘‘Liszt  s 
Clever  Retort.” 

LISZT,  THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  LISZT  PUPIL. 

It  was  midwinter.  As  was  his  wont  in  this  season, 
Chopin  was  attired  from  head  to  foot  in  white  wool. 
His  fragile  form  and  spiritual  face,  with  its  delicate 
smile,  made  him  seem  a  member  of  some  heavenly 
brotherhood  that  spends  its  existence  praying  for 
the  expiation  of  the  wickedness  wrought  by  men. 
The  composer  was  standing  near  the  fireplace;  with¬ 
out  it  snowed,  desperately  snowed.  He  was  not 
alone.  Half  sitting,  half  reclining  on  a  chair,  his 
feet  on  the  mantelpiece,  was  a  man,  spare  and 
sinewy  as  an  Indian.  Long,  coarse,  brown  hair  hung 
mane-like  upon  his  shoulders.  His  lithe,  powerful 
fingers  almost  seemed  to  crush  the  short  white  Irish 
clay  pipe  from  which  he  occasionally  took  a  whiff. 
It  was  Liszt,  Franz  Liszt,  Liszt  Ferencz — don’t  for¬ 
get  the  accompanying  Eljen! — the  pet  of  the  gods, 
the  adored  of  women;  Liszt  who  never  had  a  hair¬ 
cut;  Liszt  the  inventor  of  the  Liszt  pupil.  There 
had  evidently  been  a  heated  discussion,  for  Chopin’s 
face  was  adorned  with  bright  hectic  spots,  his  smile 
was  sardonic,  and  a  cough  shook  his  ascetic  frame 
as  if  from  suppressed  chagrin.  Liszt  was  surly  and 
at  intervals  said  “basta!”  beneath  his  long  Milesian 
upper  lip.  Such  silence  could  not  long  endure;  an 
explosion  was  imminent.  Liszt,  quickly  divining 
that  Chopin  was  about  to  break  forth  in  an  hyster¬ 
ical  fury,  forstalled  him  by  jocosely  crying:  “Freddy, 
my  old  son,  the  trouble  with  you  is  that  you  have 
no  Sand  in  you!”  And  before  the  enraged  Pole 
could  answer  this  cruel,  mocking  raillery,  the  tall 
Magyar  leaned  over,  pressed  the  button  three  times, 
and  the  lemonade  came  in  time  to  avert  bloodshed. 

There,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  a  pleasing  com- 
minglement  of  romance  and  colloquialism.  Now 
that  I  have  shown  how  to  play  the  trick  let  all  who 
will  go  ahead  and  be  their  own  musical  Boswell. 

But  a  truce  to  such  foolery.  I  am  wayward  and 
gray  of  thought  to-day.  My  soul  is  filled  with  the 
clash  and  dust  of  life.  I  hate  the  eternal  blazoning 
of  fierce  woes  and  acid  joys  upon  the  orchestral 
canvas.  Why  must  the  music  of  a  composer  be 
played?  Why  must  our  tone-weary  world  be  sorely 
grieved  by  the  subjective  shrieks  and  imprudent  pub¬ 
lications  of  some  musical  fellow  wrestling  in  mortal 
agony  with  his  first  love,  his  first  tailor’s  bill,  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  life  about  him?  Why,  I 
ask,  should  music  leave  the  page  on  which  it  is 
indited?  Why  need  it  be  played?  How  many  beau¬ 
ties  in  a  score  are  lost  by  translation  into  rude 
tones!  How  disenchanting  sound  those  climbing, 
arbutus-like  arpeggios  and  subtle  half-tints  of 
Chopin  when  played  on  that  brutal,  jangling  instru¬ 
ment  of  wood,  wire  and  iron,  the  pianoforte!  I 
shudder  at  the  profanation.  I  feel  an  oriental  jeal¬ 
ousy  concerning  all  those  beautiful  thoughts  nestling 
in  the  scores  of  Chopin  and  Schubert  which  are  laid 
bare  and  dissected  by  the  pompous  pen  of  the 
music-critic.  The  man  who  knows  it  all.  The  man 
who  seeks  to  transmute  the  unutterable*  and  inef¬ 
fable  delicacies  of  tone  into  terms  of  commercial 
prose.  And  newspaper  prose.  Hideous  jargon,  I 
abominate  you! 

OH,  FOR  THE  VALLEY  OF  SILENCE. 

I  am  suffering  from  too  many  harmonic  harangues. 

|  Isn’t  this  one?l  I  long  for  the  valley  of  silence, 
Edgar  Poe’s  valley,  wherein  not  even  a  sigh  stirred 
the  amber-colored  air  (or  wasn’t  it  saffron-hued? 
I  forget,  and  Poe  is  not  to  be  had  in  this  corner  of 
the  universe).  Why  can’t  music  be  read  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  one’s  study,  in  the  company  of  one’s  heart¬ 
beats?  Why  must  we  go  to  the  housetop  and  shout 
our  woes  to  the  universe?  The  “barbaric  yawp”  of 
Walt  Whitman,  over  the  roofs  of  the  world,  has 
become  fashionable,  and  from  tooting  motor-cars  to 
symphonies  all  is  a  conspiracy  against  silence. 

lit  dream-fugues  shatter  the  walls  of  our 
inner  consciousness,  and  yet  we  call  music  a  divine 
art!  I  love  the  written  notes,  the  symbols  of  the 


musical  idea.  Music  like  some  verse  sounds  sweeter 
on  paper,  sweeter  to  the  innef  ear.  Music  over¬ 
heard,  not  heard,  is  the  more  beautiful.  Palimpsest¬ 
like  we  strive  to  decipher  and  unweave  the  spiral 
harmonies  of  Chopin,  but  they  elude  as  does  the 
sound  of  falling  waters  in  a  dream.  Those  violet 
bubbles  of  prismatic  light  that  the  Sarmatian  com¬ 
poser  blows  for  us  are  too  fragile,  too  intangible, 
too  spirit-haunted  to  be  played.  [All  this  sounds  as 
if  I  were  really  trying  to  write  after  the  manner  of 
the  busy  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  who  helped 
Liszt  to  manufacture  his  book  on  Chopin;  indeed, 
it  is  suspected,  altered  every  line  he  wrote  of  it.] 

O,  for  some  mighty  genius  of  color  who  will 
deluge  the  sky  with  pyrotechnical  symphonies! 
Color  that  will  soothe  the  soul  with  iridescent  and 
incandescent  harmonies,  that  the  harsh,  brittle 
noises  made  by  musical  instruments  will  no  longer 
startle  our  weaving  fancies.  Yet  if  Shelley  had  not 
sung  or  Chopin  chanted,  how  much  poorer  would 
be  the  world  to-day.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
school  children  should  scream  in  chorus:  “Life,  like 
a  dome  of  many-colored  glass  stains  the  white 
radiance  of  eternity,”  or  that  tepid  misses  in  their 
’teens  should  murder  the  nocturnes  of  Chopin. 
Even  the  somnolent  gurgle  of  the  bullfrog,  around 
the  ponds  of  Manayunk,  as  he  signals  to  his  mate 
in  the  mud,  is  often  preferable  to  music  made  by 
earthly  hands.  Let  it  be  abolished.  Electrocute  the 
composer  and  banish  the  music-critic.  Then  let 
there  be  elected  a  supervisory  board  of  trusty  guar¬ 
dians,  men  absolutely  above  the  reproach  of  having 
played  the  concertina  or  plunked  staccato  tunes  on 
a  banjo.  Entrust  to  their  care  all  beautiful  music 
and  poetry  and  prohibit  the  profane,  vulgar,  the 
curious,  gaping  herd  from  even  so  much  as  a  glance 
at  these  treasures.  For  the  few,  the  previous  elect, 
the  quintessential  in  art,  let  no  music  be  sounded 
throughout  the  land.  Let  us  read  it  and  think  ten¬ 
der  and  warlike  silent  thoughts. 

And  now  having  too  long  detained  you  with  my 
vagaries  let  me  say  “good  night,”  for  it  is  getting 
dark,  and  before  midnight  I  must  patrol  the  key¬ 
board  for  at  least  four  hours  unthreading  the  digital 
intricacies  of  Kalkbrenner’s  Variations  on  the  old 
melody,  “Sei  ruhig  mein  Herz,  or  the  Cat  will  hear 
you.” 

Old  Fogy. 


THE  HARPS  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH  CARNEGIE  HALL  THE 
SOUL  OF  MUSIC  SHED. 

The  Germans  put  us  up  to  it,  for  this  picture  is  none 
other  than  a  caricature  of  the  cover  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  most  dignified  musical  journal  of  the 
fatherland,  Die  Musik.  They  decided  to  change  the 
cover  and  when  the  time  came  for  their  annual  carnival 
issue  or  fashingheft  devoted  to  fun  and  satire  they 
poked  fun  at  their  own  cover. 


CARNIVAL  MUSIC. 

Wherever  there  is  gaiety  there  is  music.  And  this 
holds  true  of  all  places  from  Beer  to  Bathsheba,  from 
Vancouver  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  of  all  ages  from  the 
Proterozoic  era  to  the  present.  It  is  therefore  impost 
sible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  music  that  has  relation 
to  the  carnival  spirit,  that  spirit  which  comes  over  all 
living  things  at  times,  making  frisky  young  lambs  skip 
in  the  fields,  and  dignified  old  gentlemen  blow  tirj 
trumpets  in  the  street.  The  following  is  a  partial  list 
however,  of  what  the  chief  musicians  have  done  oi 
the  subject  of  the  carnival. 

As  early  as  1675,  a  ballet  entitled  The  Carnival  wa: 
given  at  the  French  Academy,  the  music  of  which  wa 
composed  by  Lully.  Since  then  the  subject  has  bee: 
in  frequent  use  among  opera  composers,  the  best  know: 
example  being  Verdi’s  opera,  Ballo  in  Maschera 
Auber  also  wrote  an  opera  entitled  Le  Bal  Masque 
and  Ambroise  Thomas  composed  an  opera  in  185! 
called  The  Carnival  of  Venice.  The  well-known  Car 
nival  Romain  of  Berlioz  is  the  prelude  to  his  opera 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  abounds  with  carniva 
suggestion. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  piano  music  devoted  to  th 
carnival,  the  most  famous  of  all  being  doubtles 
Schumann’s  Carnaval.  Scbuett’s  Carneval  Mignon  i 
deservedly  popular.  Other  well-known  carnival  selec 
tions  are  Bal  Masque  (op.  26),  and  M askenball,  op 
121  (Jadassohn);  Carnival,  op.  52,  bk.  2  (Moszkow 
ski),  Bal  Costume  (Rubinstein);  Children’s  Carniva 
(Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach);  Maskenball  (Bohm);  Car 
nevalo  di  Milano  (Billow)  ;  At  the  Carnival  (Will 
liams) ;  Little  Carnival  (Schmoll)  ;  Harlequin  (Pol 
dini)  ;  Aus  dem  Carneval  (Grieg);  Papillon  ( Seen 
dc  Carneval),  Phillipp. 

For  those  who  may  desire  to  give  a  “Carnm 
Recital”  by  their  younger  pupils,  the  following  piece: 
graded  from  1  to  5,  may  prove  suitable.  The  figure 
refer  to  the  grade.  Carnival  Fancies,  Bassford  (2); 
Carnival  March,  Bonheur  (3) ;  Episode  de  Bal,  Borov 
ski  (4J 7>)  ;  Pierrette,  Chaminade  (4) ;  The  Carniva' 
Draa  (3);  Punchinello,  Dugge  (214);  Carnival  Seen! 
Fink  (3) ;  Carnival  Picture,  Horvath  (3)  ;  Sprin 
Revels,  Kern  (3) ;  Festal  Evening,  Krentzlin  (3) 
Little  Masqueraders,  Kroeger  (3)  ;  Flower  Carniva 
Lindsay  (2(4);  Procession  of  Flowers,  Muller  (3) 
Carnival  Parade  (2(4);  Off  to  the  Carnival,  Pendb 
ton  (2)  ;  Carnival  March  (2)  ;  Pink  Domino,  Renar 
(2)  ;  Domino  Dance,  Rowe  (3) ;  Little  Carnival  (3) 
After  the  Carnival,  Schmoll  (2) ;  Le  Petit  Carnavc 
Streabbog  (2) ;  Procession  of  the  Masks,  Zimmerma 

(1).  .  .  ’ll  (I 

Where  sufficient  enterprise  is  manifested  by  tl 
parents  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  carnival  recit 
in  costume,  with  the  familiar  figures  of  Panteloo 
Pierrot,  Pierrette,  Columbine  and  Harlequin  repr 
sented.  These  costumes  are  not  difficult  to  sugge 
with  simple  materials. 


FORCING  THE  ROSEBUD. 


BY  MRS.  M.  A.  WHITFIELD. 


The  little  daughter  of  a  friend,  who  is  learnii 
music  by  approved  methods,  came  to  her  mother  oi 
day  and  said  wearily : 

“Mamma,  I’m  so  tired  of  taking  music  lessons, 
want  to  stop.” 

"Why,  Gracie,  I  thought  you  loved  your  music.’ 

“I  thought  I  did  too,  Mamma,”  said  the  child,  begi 
ning  to  weep,  “but  I  don’t !  I  hate  those  old  min 
keys,  and  Miss  M -  makes  me  practice  them  ai 


iractice  them,  and  I  get  all  mixed  up.  I  never  kn( 
vhen  something  is  going  to  turn  into  a  minor  kc.' 

“Well,  dear,”  returned  her  mother,  consolingly,  ‘‘y1 
vill  understand  them  better  when  you  are  older. 

“Why  can’t  I  wait  to  learn  them  when  I’m  old 
hen?”  asked  the  child.  And  we,  too,  echo  Gracf 
luestion — Why  ? 

The  prevailing  tendency  in  all  kinds  of  teachi 
s  to  burden  children  with  a  multiplicity  of  tasks.  Tl 
endency  is  affecting  the  musical  world  also.  T 
nuch  is  required  of  the  average  pupil  which,  in  ma 
nstances,  results  in  a  distaste  for  an  art  which  h 
nore  of  heaven  in  it  than  has  anything  else  in  tl 
vorld. 

In  one  of  E.  P.  Roe’s  stories  a  young  girl  is  repij 
;ented  as  forcing  open  a  rosebud  to  illustrate  t| 
utility  of  demanding  maturity  from  immaturity.  V 
ire  all,  more  or  less  addicted  to  the  forcing  proce 
md  we  will  not  heed  Nature's  methods — Nature  w 
ibove  all  others — works  slowly  and  waits  for  the.  prop 
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THE  ETUDE 


WITH  THE  WORLD’S 
GREAT  EDUCATORS 

By  DR.  E.  E.  AYRES 


MONTAIGNE. 

1533-1592  A.  D. 

“The  enemy  of  all  dogmatism.’' 

biographical. 


Montaigne. 


In  the  little  town  called 
Bergerac,  in  the  south  of 
France,  Montaigne  spent  his 
early  ,  years.  His  father  was 
a  thoughtful  nobleman  who 
had  some  original  and  de¬ 
cided  views  concerning  edu¬ 
cation.  Young  Montaigne 
was  taught  to  speak  Latin 
before  he  was  allowed  to 
learn  his  own  language.  He 
was  awakened  regularly  every 
morning  by  the  sound  of 
sweet  music.  At  fifteen  he 
he  was  a  law  student  at 
Bordeaux,  and  at  twenty-one 
he  was  one  of  the  judges  in 
that  city.  Later,  he  spent 


eral  years  traveling  over  Europe.  He  made  his 
ne  for  a  time  in  Italy.  While  there  he  was  made 
,yor  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  position  he  acquitted 
iself  with  credit  for  four  years  (1581-1585).  He 
3,  however,  less  a  man  of  affairs  than  a  thinker 
1  a  writer.  Through  his  instructive  and  entertaining 

i.'oyj  he  made  himself  known  and  felt  everywhere 
the  world.  “No  other  prose  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
tury  has  been  so  generally  read.”  His  opinions  on 
ication  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Pedagogy. 

HIS  VIEWS. 

'o  understand  Montaigne  we  must  first  fix  our 
mtion  upon  the  educational  ideals  of  the  age  in 
:ch  he  lived.  The  Greek  ideals  had  been  followed 
those  of  Rome,  intellectual  freedom  by  the  strong 
l  of  authority.  The  Christian  Church  had  adopted 
nan  ideals;  fixed  and  definite  dogma  had  taken  the 
:e  of  free  inquiry.  In  the  Middle  Ages  all  the 
at  teachers  were  representatives  of  the  Church. 
;se  monks  and  schoolmasters  *  that  preceded  the 
laissance  deserve  high  praise,  and  will  always 
five  it,  for  they  kept  the  torch  burning  during  the 
?  period  of  great  darkness.  What  they  received 
m  their  fathers  they  taught,  and  their  dogmas  were 
ipted  without  question.  With  the  rediscovery  of 
,  intellectual  treasures  of  Greece  there  came,  in 
ie  quarters,  a  new  tyranny,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
The  authority  of  the  classics  was  set  up  against 
authority  of  the  Church. 

he  significance  of  Montaigne  is  seen  in  the  fact 
he  protested  against  every  kind  of  intellectual 
cry.  He  would  allow  neither  the  Latin  theologian 
the  scientific  Greek  scholar  to  bind  him.  He 
rved  the  right  to  examine  and  cross-examine  every 
ma,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  the  University, 
could  see  many  sides  to  any  matter,  and  kept  con- 
ally  before  him  the  inquiry,  “Who  knows?”  In 
“Essays”  he  tells  us  much  about  his  childhood  and 
early  training,  in  order  to  enforce  his  own  ideas 
ducational  ends  and  methods.  In  these  he  was  far 
idvance  of  his  age. 

His  fundamental  contention  was  that  independence 
hinking  is  the  supreme  thing  to  be  encouraged  in 
pupil.  He  denounced  all  slavish  acceptance  of  any 
j  her’s  dogmas.  All  tradition  must  be  submitted  to 
,  pupil's  judgment.  It  must  be  investigated,  and 
pted  or  rejected  on  its  merits,  as  perceived  by  the 
and  unbiassed  mind  of  the  student.  Montaigne 
Id  make  short  work  of  the  music  teacher  whose 
|  ■  argument  in  favor  of  his  interpretation  of  a 
sic  is  that  it  is  “traditional.”  He  would  put  the 
'lion  sharply,  “Does  it  mean  anything  to  you  ?” 
ij  Thus  our  Essayist  was  constantly  inveighing 
j  nst  the  peril  of  accepting  words  as  a  substitute  for 
!»s.  In  every  age  men  become  staves  to  symbols  and 
I  s.  A  thing  seems  important,  not  becaus:  of  what 
but  because  it  is  actually  in  print,  or  perhaps 
j e  master  uttered  it.  But  Montaigne  would  insist 
;  word  is  nothing  if  it  means  nothing.  What 
i  a  great  Master  has  written  must* justify.,  itself 

Hi 


to  our  own  minds;  otherwise  it  would  be  childish  and 
servile  in  us  to  accept  it,  and  certainly  worse  than 
folly  to  praise  it. 

3.  Therefore,  Montaigne  held  up  to  ridicule  the  over¬ 
valuation  of  the  classics  so  characteristic  of  his  age. 
i)  Ho  man  was  more  familiar  with  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity.  Quotations  from  the  old  Masters  abound 
on  every  page  of  the  Essays.  Yet  he  insists  that  we 
can  never  become  strong  by  leaning  on  other  men’s 
arms.  He  therefore  leads  the  revolt  against  mere 
“bookishness.’  "We  may  become  learned  from  the 
learning  of  others;  wise  we  can  never  become  except 
by  our  own  wisdom.  So  he  would  repudiate  the 
popular  maxim,  “Knowledge  is  power.”  Mere  knowl¬ 
edge  is  but  weakness.  True  power  is  the  ability  to 
think  for  yourself,  or  to  take  the  initiative,  either  in 
thinking  or  in  doing.  Every  truly  educated  man  is, 
after  all,  a  self-educated  man.  He  may  have  had 
many  teachers,  and  passed  through  many  schools,  but 
if  he  has  any  real  power  it  is  his  own  power,  which 
no  one  could  ever  give  him,  and  no  one  can  ever  in 
turn  receive  from  him. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  MONTAIGNE. 

1.  “Knowledge  can  never  be  fastened  on  to  the  mind; 
it  must  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  mind  itself.” 

2.  “We  lean  so  much  on  the  arm  of  others  that  we 

se  our  own  strength.” 

3.  “Do  tliy  deed  and  know  thyself.” 

4.  “We  are  all  richer  than  we  think,  but  they  drill 
us  in  borrowing  and  begging,  and  lead  us  to  make 
more  use  of  other  people's  goods  than  of  our  own.” 


RICHARD  STRAUSS  LISTENING  TO  ITALIAN  OPERA. 


A  MUSICAL  TRAGEDY. 

Four  music  Sharps  lived  in  a  Flat, 

Though  on  a  modest  Scale; 

They  had  no  Staff  of  servants  that 
Might  serve  to  Brace  this  tale. 

To  Stave  off  Scores  of  creditors 
They  gave  Notes  by  the  Choir; 

A  Measure  that  was,  for  a  Space, 

In  Line  with  their  desire. 

Now  Major  Clef  a  Minor  claim 
Submitted,  and  declined 

All  Overtures  not  in  a -Chord 
With  what  was  in  his  mind. 

Said  he:  “This  Time  I  must  have  cash! 

I  Register  this  vow; 

You  shall  pay  Tenor  more  to-day; 

Yes,  you  shall  Duet  now !” 

“We  cannot  Baritone  like  that — • 

‘Tis  Bass!”  the  Quartet  cried; 

“And  with  our  bank  account  Solo- 
Alto  the  debit  side! 

We’d  Trio  gladly  if  we  could, 

Soprano  more  insist.” 

Then  with  an  Accent  from  their  hands 
They  closed  the  tragic  tryst. 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


HOME-MADE  ART  FOR  MUSIC  STUDIOS. 


CONDUCTED  BY  MIRANDA  M.  PERKIOMEN. 


For  the  First  and  Last  Time 


[I be  contributions  to  ibis  department  this  month  show 
what  can  be  done  at  slight  expense  to  make  our  studios 
unique  and  different  from  anything  that  may  be  seen  any¬ 
where  on  earth.  A  little  ingenuity  and  a  little  time  will 
transform  any  hack  parlor  into  a  roo'm  that  your  visitors 
will  never  forget. — M.  M.  P.J 

M.  G.  L. :  \  our  idea  of  covering  a  can  of  tomatoes 
with  green  velvet  and  then  setting  it  upon  the  top  of 
your  piano  as  a  metronome  stand  is  an  excellent  one. 
However,  a  can  of  beets  would  be  symbolical  of  tempo. 
Let  us  have  more  ideas.  Sister  L.  In  fact,  you  might 
place  a  half  dozen  cans  on  top  of  each  other  and, 
after  covering  them  with  blue  peau  du  soir  or  yellow 
crepe  de  clime,  use  them  as  a  pedestal  for  your  new 
plaster  bust  of  Creatore.  A  lard-tin,  covered  with  the 
same  material,  would  make  a  splendid  base. 

\oung  Tf.nor:  By  all  means  embroider  your  sofa 
pillows  with  musical  mottoes  taken  from  standard 
writers.  Here  are  a  few  to  add.  “\ou’ll  never  miss 
the  tenor  ’till  the  Punch  Bowl’s  dry.”  “A  note  in  the 
bank  is  worth  two  in  the  epiglottis.”  “Verily,  the 
diaphragm  is  mightier  than  the  estuchian  tubes,”  etc. 
Use  green  silk  and  the  customary  needles. 

U 

New  ^  ork  Friend:  Save  the  20, COO  wrappers  from 
Lizzard  Soap  and  you  will  get  a  pyrographic  outfit 
free  of  charge.  With  this  you  can  do  all  sorts  of 
interesting  things  in  your  studio.  A  hand-burnt  baton 
makes  a  very  attractive  implement  for  polishing  the 
knuckles  of  pupils  who  don’t  understand  you.  In  your 
spare  time  you  can  amuse  yourself  by  burning  copies 
of  popular  songs  on  penwipers  made  from  old  kid 
gloves.  These  bring  a  fabulous  price  in  the  stores. 

* 

\oung  Teacher:  Yes,  a  handsome  music  cabinet 
may  easily  be  made  from  an  old  refrigerator.  Paint 
it  cerise  on  the  outside  and  peacock  blue  in  the  inside. 
The  butter  and  milk  shelf  will  do  for  the  classics. 
The  ice  compartment  may  be  reserved  for  technical 
works. 

Accordion  Teacher:  \ou  ask  me  how  to  make  a 
magazine  rack  for  little  money.  Buy  a  saw  horse  at 
any  hardware  store.  Set  two  boards  in  the  uprights 
at  the  top  so  as  to  make  a  trough.  Place  a  board 
over  the  bottom  for  large  magazines.  Paint  the  whole 
affair  with  gold  paint  and  tie  pink  ribbons  on  it  here 
and  there. 

Reduced  Circumstances  :  We  cannot  give  an  opinion 
upon  your  idea  for  painting  your  old  garden  hose  pink 
and  festooning  it  around  your  studio.  We  would  have 
to  see  it  first. 

Happy  Thought  :  Your  plan  of  using  your  parlor 
mirror  as  a  blackboard  is  an  excellent  one.  Use  a 
piece  of  ordinary  laundry  soap  as  chalk.  Draw  pictures 
of  the  great  masters  upon  your  mirror.  Your  friends 
will  admire  your  artistic  ability. 

Recitalist:  Yes,  you  may  give  a  garden  fete  in 
your  studio,  if  you  choose.  Secure  all  the  rubber 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  and  set  them  around  the 
walls.  Then  sprinkle  a  generous  amount  of  sawdust 
on  the  floors  to  represent  earth.  After  this  cut  out 
the  pictures  of  your  favorite  composers  and  paste 
them  over  holes  cut  out  of  Japanese  lanterns  as 
transparencies.  Bundles  of  burning  Chinese  punk  to 
ward  off  imaginary  mosquitoes  will  add  to  the  illusion. 
This  will  make  a  delightful  affair. 


Beethoven’s  one  opera,  Fidclio,  was  a  failure  on 
its  first  production.  The  critics  found  it  cold  and 
passionless.  It  was  Mme.  Schrdder-Devrient  who  re¬ 
deemed  it  from  this  imputation  upon  its  revival  in 
Vienna  in  1822.  Beethoven  was  present  at  this  per¬ 
formance,  “wrapped  so  closely  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak 
that  only  his  eyes  could  be  seen  flashing  from  it.” 
The  house  was  hushed  in  an  impressive  silence  until 
Leonore  fell  into  the  arms  of  her  husband,  when  a 
roar  of  deafening  applause  made  it  apparent  that 
Schrodcr-Devricnt  had  risen  to  the  height  of  genius 
exacted  by  the  music  of  Beethoven.  The  great  i 
poser  smilingly  patted  her  cheek,  thanked  her,  an 
promised  to  write  an  opera  for  her.  This,  of  cour 
he  never  did,  though  the  singer  lived  to  appear 
some  of  Wagner’s  earlier  operas. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  A  “REQUEST”  GALLERY  OF 
CELEBRITIES? 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  and  stimulating  phases 
of  the  editorial  work  of  The  Etude  is  the  really 
enormous  interest  which  our  readers  take  in  our  work. 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  your  good  word,  and  we 
want  to  keep  in  as  close  touch  with  you  as  possible. 
When  we  asked  your  advice  about  starting  the  Gallery 
of  Musical  Celebrities,  a  great  number  of  our  readers 
wrote  us  postals  giving  their  opinion.  Now  we  want 
you  to  spare  a  little  time  to  write  again.  We  have 
prepared  one  more  Gallery,  which  will  appear  next 
month  (September).  Do  you  want  still  another  one? 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  our  readers  would  like 
to  have  a  vote  in  making  up  a  “request”  Gallery. 
That  is,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  select  six  (or 
fewer)  names  not  among  the  following  whom  you 
would  like  to  see  represented  in  The  Gallery  before 
it  is  discontinued.  By  looking  over  the  following  list 
the  readers  will  see  that  the  names  presented  include 
a  larger  number  of  names  of  musicians  in  the  public 
mind  than  may  be  found  in  many  encyclopedias.  For 
instance,  the  representation  of  artists  and  singers. of 
recent  renown,  and  American  musicians  who  have 
attained  international  fame  excels  in  some  ways  the 
lists  given  in  the  very  voluminous  and  comprehensive 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music. 

The  matter  of  who  should  go  in  the  Gallery  or  who 
shouM  not  go  in  the  Gallery  has  been,  very  carefully 
guarded  by  the  publishers  and  the  editor.  .The  sole 
point  of  decision  has  been  upon  the  educational  and 
artistic  standing  of  the  musician  whose  portrait  was 
inserted.  As  in  all  cases,  the  only  thing  which  has 
admitted  a  portrait  has  been  the  undeniable  possession 
of  genuine  reputation  founded  upon  known  musical 
worth  recognized  by  musicians  generally.  We  cannot 
afford  to  publish  any'  additional  “request”  photographs 
which  would  not  hold  the  same  rank  as  those  which 
have  already  appeared.  It  is  possible  that  the  requests 
by  popular  vote  may  not  be  sufficient  or  of  a  nature 
to  warrant  a  request  Gallery.  Again,  it  is  not  unlike  y 
that  we  have  neglected  to  publish  the  portrait- 
biography  of  some  musician  about  whom  our  readers 
feel  that  they  ought  to  have  information  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  In  making  your  choice,  kindly  observe 
the  following : 


HOW  TO  SEND  YOUR  LETTER. 

1.  Do  not  send  us  a  lengthy  letter  on  the 
subject.  Sim  fly  write  the  names  of  the 
musicians  not  to  be  found  in  the  following  list 
whom  you  would  like  to  see  represented  in 
The  Etude  Gallery.  The  names  may  be  sent 
on  a  postal  if  desired. 

2.  Send  no  names  except  those  of  musicians 
of  national  or  international  reputation.  Some 
very  worthy  teachers,  artists  and  composers 
mav  have  excellent  local  reputations,  but 
unless  they  have  already  established  themselves 
in  very  general  favor  it  is  not  possible  to 
publish  their  portraits  in  a  department  which 
must  please  a  vast  number  of  disinterested 
people. 

3.  Send  the  names  in  the  numerical  order 
of  your  preference.  That  is.  place  the  name 
of  the  favorite  musician  who  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  the  gallery  first. 

4.  Address  all  communications  pertaining  to 
this  subject  separately,  thus,  “The  Gallery 
Editor”  The  Etude,  1712  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  If  writing  a  general  letter 
do  not  make  your  vote  a  part  of  the  general 
letter,  but  write  it  upon  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  and  at  the  top  put  the  above  address 
In  all  cases  sign  your  own  full  name  and 
address,  not  for  publication. 


Abt,  Adams,  Albani,  d‘ Albert,  Arensky,  Auber. 
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E 


DON’T. 


Eames,  Elgar,  Elman,  Elson,  Ernst. 


F 


Farrar,  Faure,  Fay,  Wolf-Ferrarl,  Fiedler,  Field,  Fielitz, 
Finck,  Flotow,  Foote,  Foster,  Franck,  Franz,  tremstad.  # 


G 


Gabrilowitscb.  Gade,  Gadski,  Garcia  (Tauline  .V^rdot), 
Garden,  German,  Gilchrist,  Glinka  Gluck,  .1Godard.  iTold- 
tnark,  Gottschaik,  Gounod,  Grieg,  Grove,  Guilmant,  Gurlitt. 


II 


TtilPvv  Hall.  Halle,  ITandel,  d’Hardelot,  Haydn,  Schumann- 
lleink  Heller,  ilensckell,  Uenselt,  Herbert,  Hiller,  Hofmann, 
Holmes.  Homer,  Hummel,  Humperdinck,  Huneker. 


I— J 


D'lndy,  Jadassohn,  Joachim,  Joseffy. 


King,  Klindworth,  Kohler,  ^de  Kovon,  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Kreisler,  Kreutzer,  Kroegcr,  Kubelik. 


Lachner,  Lassen,  L6har,  Lehmann  (Ellll),  Lehmann 
(Liza),  Leoncavallo,  Leschetizky,  Lind,  Liszt,  Loeschhor  , 

Loewe. 


M 


ill 

MacDowell,  Mahler,  Marchesi,  Marteau,  Mascagni,  Mason, 
Massenet,  Melba,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Mtfscheles,  Mosz- 
kowski,  Mottl,  Mozart. 


N 


Nevin,  Nicolai,  Nikisch,  Nordica. 

O 


Don’t  object  to  the  ragtime  of  your  neighbor;  he 
may  be  a  little  sensitive  about  your  practicing  Bach 
and  Reger  ten  hours  a  day. 

Don’t  object  if  your  pupil  chews  gum  during  the 
lesson.  Let  him  get  some  kind  of  a  technic. 

Don’t  let  any  opportunity  pass  to  show  what  a  fine 
musician  you  are  by  playing  music  that  the  fewest 
possible  people  can  uhderstand. 

Don’t  put  your  furs  away  in  the  piano  to  save  moth 
balls. 

Don’t  be  stingy.  If  your  friends  ask  you  to  play 
a  piece  play  a  dozen  or  as  many  as  they  will  stand. 

Don’t  sing  “Cornin’  Through  the  Rye”  to  your  friend 
with  a  red  nose. 

Don’t  mind  practicing  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and 
day.  If  the  neighbors  don’t  like  it  tell  them  that  they’ll 
be  proud  to  brag  of  their  sufferings  when  you  get 
famous. 

Don’t  drown  out  the  singer  who  sings  mother  songs 
and  lullabies.  Any  other  form  of  death  is  preferable. 

Don’t  fail  to  put  “dog  ears”  on  all  your  music.  It 
looks  professional.  5 

Don’t  worry  if  the  Fifth  Nocturne  is-too  difficult  for 
you.  Try  the  Liszt  Second  Rhapsody.  Nobody  will 
ever  know  the  difference. 


Offenbach. 


Pacbmnnn,  Paderewski,  Paganini,  Paine,  Palestrina, 
Parker,  Parry,  Parsons,  Patti,  Perosi,  Piernfi,  Powell,  Puc¬ 
cini,  Pugno. 


R 


Rachmaninoff  Raff,  Reger,  Reinecke,  Reisenauer.de  Reszke 
(Jean),  Rlieinberger,  Richter,  Rlsler,  Rogers,  Rosenthal, 
Rossini,  Rubinstein. 


Saint-Saens  Safonoff,  Sand,  Sauer,  Sauret,  Scarlatti, 
Scharwenkl  Schiadieck,  Schubert,  Schutt,  Schumann, 
1  Gian )  Schumann  (Georg).  Schumann  (Robert),  Schytte, 
SevgVk  ’  Sibelius  Sinding,  Sgambatl.  SItt.  Smetana  Sousa, 
Snierina  Snindler,  Spohr,  Spontmi.  Stainer,  Stanford, 
Stavenhagen!  Stock,  Strauss  (Johann),  Strauss  (Richard), 
van  der  Stucken,  Sullivan,  SuppS,  Svendsen. 


Tausig.  Tetrazzini,  Tbalberg,  Thomas  (Ambroise),  Thomas 
(Theodore),  Thomson,  Tschaikowski. 


Upton,  Verdi,  Vieuxtemps. 


U— V 


W 


Warner  (Cosima)  Wagner  (Richard) .  Wagner  (Siegfried) . 
Wallace,  Weber,  Weingartner,  Widor,  Wieniawski,  V  llhelmj, 
Wolf,  Woodman;  Wiillner. 


X— Y— Z 

Ysaye,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Zimbalist. 


BUSONI  AND  THE  PRESS. 

Busoni,  the  famous  pianist,  has  a  few  pet  aversions 
and  one  of  these  is  directed  against  being  interviewed 
Naturally  retiring  and  intensely  severe  he  looks  upor. 
the  cheap  publicity  which  some  artists  think  necessary 
for  success  as  “banal.”  As  a  consequence  of  this  very 
few  really  authentic  interviews  have  been  secured  witl 
this  noted  performer.  He  was  especially  irritated  by: 
the  aggressiveness  of  American  reporters,  and  had  t; 
be  assured  of  the  reporter’s  musicianship  and  ability 
as  a  writer  before  he  would  consent  to  talk. 

Once,  wjiile  in  an  American  city,  Busoni  and  hi; 
manager  were  amazed  ppon  opening  the  door,  of  tb 
room  in  the  hotel  to  find  a  little  woman  forcing  he< 
way  in  with  a  note  book  and  pencil  in  hand.  Buson 
was  in  his  pajamas,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  out  wha 
was  wanted  he  retreated  to  his  private  room.  Afte 
that  he  confided  to  a  friend  that  he  was  of  the  opinio 
that  “That  woman  would  have  had  nerve  enough  t 
interview  the  Apollo  Belvidere  if  her  editor  sent  he 
to  do  it.” 


A  NEW  ETUDE  FEATURE  COMING. 

We  have  announced  in  the  previous  article  that 
The  Etude  “Gallery-  of  Musical  Celebrities”  will  soon 
be  brought  to  a  compulsory  close.  As  a  successor 
to  this  somewhat  epoch-making  feature  we  have 
arranged  a  series  which  we  know  will  please  most  of 
our  readers  even  more  than  the  “Gallery.  Theie  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  new  thing,  but  by-  the 
association  and  arrangement  of  ideas,  new  conceptions 
and  new  phases  of  a  subject  may  be  revealed  in  suer 
a  manner  that  an  enormous  amount  of  advantage  may 
be  achieved  through  the  new  presentation.  This  is 
what  The  Etude  has  done  in  arranging  for  this  new 

feature.  „  . 

The  new  feature  will  not  commence  until  the  Ucto- 
ber  issue,  but  a  full  announcement'  will  be  made  next 
month.  It  is  based  upon  the  closest  possible  study  of 
the  real  practical  needs  of  our  readers  and  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  desire  to  assist  them  in  as  interesting  and 
stimulating  a  manner  as  possible.  More  and  more 
musicians,  young  and  old,  professional  and  ;amateur, 
beginner  and  adept,  will  need  this  .  feature  as  time 
goes  on.  We  are  printing  this  notice  sufficiently,  in 
advance  for  our  readers  to  appraise  their  musical 
friends  so  that  no  copies  in  the  series  may  be  missed. 


MID-SUMMER  REFLECTIONS. 


BY  S.  REID  SPENCER. 


There  is  more  hope  for  a  pupil  who  makes  a  mi 
take,  and  recovers  himself  quickly,  than  for  one  wl 
rarely  makes  a  mistake  but  is  entirely  put  out  whe 
he  does.  The  greatest  artists  go  wrong  sometime 
but  they  do  not  stop:  they  go  ahead  as  if  nothii 
had  happened. 

Keeping  correct  time  may  be  compared  to  tracii 
a  drawing.  If  one  deviates  from  the  line,  one  c; 
get  back  almost  at  once,  but  the  outline  has  be* 
spoiled. 

Complete  repose  of  manner,  and  complete  self-co 
fidence  are  essential  to  success  in  public  performam 
A  nervous  tension  on  the  part  of  the  performer  w 
always  be  felt  by  the  audience.  Undue  tension  oft 
causes  errors  that  would  not  otherwise  occur.  At 
body  could  walk  a  foot-wide  plank  when  it  is  lying 
the  ground.  Place  the  same  plank  over  a  chasm  a 
few  will  venture  to  cross. 


PORTRAIT-BIOGRAPHIES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  ETUDE  GALLERY. 


B 


Ru-li  1C  I*  K.).  Bach  (J.  S.),  Balfc,  Bantock.  Barnby, 
Bauer,  Beach.  Beethoven.  Bellini.  Beriot.  Berlioz,  BKphiim, 
Bizet  Blauvelt,  Boccherini.  Boieldfeu.  Bowman,  Biahm. , 
Bruch,  Bruckner,  Buck,  Billow,  Burmeister. 


C\.,ive  Carreno,  Caruso,  Chadwick,  Chaminade  .Charpen- 
tier,  Cherubini.  Chopin.  Clarke,  Clement!,  Corel  h,  Corey, 
Cor-  -lius,  Cowen,  Cramer,  Cui,  Czerny. 


1) 


I  nosch  (Frank).  Damrosch  (Walter).  David  ( 1' Olicien) . 
])n vid  (Ferdinand).  Dancla.  Debussy,  Delibes,  Destiun,  Doni¬ 
zetti  Dreyschok,  Dubois,  Dussek,  Dvoriik. 


Tin-  law  of  heredity  is  the  same  in  the  adult  male 
and  adult  female  voice.  The  characteristics  of  one 
parent  will  assert  themselves  in  the  voice  of  a  child 
of  the  other  sex  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  addition 
whatever  has  been  conspicuously  like  either  father  or 
mother  in  childhood. 

Daughters  of  musical  mothers  and  non-musical 
fathers,  with  whom  1  am  acquainted,  who  could  not 
even  carry  a  tune  before  they  were  fourteen  found 
at  that  age  both  fine  voices  and  the  ability  to  .  sing. 
When  both  parents  are  singers  the  father’s  voice  is 
more  prominent  in  the  first,  and  the  mother  s  in  the 
second  child.  Later  children  show  themselves  some¬ 
times  more  evenly  balanced. — E.  L.  Daniels. 


There  are  five  points  in  which  a  student  is  liable 
fail :  fingering,  sight-reading,  time,  independence  of  1 
hands,  and  ensemble  work.  All  five  combined  t 
make  a  formidable  group.  Taken  one  by  one,  eavli  1 
he  mastered  in  time. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  point  out  , 
error  when  his  pupil  shows  that  he  is  already  aw. 
of  it.  The  errors  of  which  the  pupil  is  ignorant  : 
the  ones  that  need  to  be  pointed  out. 

A  piece  of  music  is  not  learnt  as  soon  as  the  ncj 
are  played  correctly. 


The  death  of  Schubert  created  little  sensation  ■ 
the  time  as  he  was  still  little  known  outside  of  ^  ien 
It  is  said,  however,  on  good  authority,  that  Schuma 
then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  burst  into  tears  when 
learnt  that  Schubert  was  no  more. 
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THEODORE  LESCHETIZKY 


EUGEN  d’ALBERT 


WILLIAM  SHERWOOD 


Great  Pianists  at  the  Keyboard 


Series  II 


Lessons  in  Position 

The  first  series  was  presented  in  The  Etude  for  May,  1912 
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THE  ETUDE 


Correct  Position  at  the  Keyboard 

A  Symposium  with  Contributions-from, 

LEROY  B.  CAMPBELL,  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON.  E.  R.  KROEGER,  EDWARD 
BAXTER  PERRY  AND  MME.  ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA 

(Tn  Thu  Etude  for  last  May  a  similar  series  of  'pictures  of  famous  pianists  appeared  accompanied  bp  contributions 
upon  the  above  subject  from  Amp  Fun,  J ■  Lawrence  Frb,  Ilurlette  Brower,  Mine.  A.  Pupin,  Charles  If.  London  and 
others). 


ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA. 

The  question  of  the  position  at  the  keyboard  is 
easily  defined  in  one  word :  natural.  One  ought  to  sit 
straight  without  stiffness  on  a  chair  not  too  high 
(about  1 7/  to  18  inches  is  a  good  height),  the  arms 
forming  a  level  line  from  elbow  to  hand.  The  fingers 
curved  gently,  with  their  knuckles  sticking  out,  touch 
the  keys  with  the  tips;  the  same  position  of  the' thumb 
bringing  it  almost  to  the  height  of  the  fingers,  secures 
evenness.  The  elbows  kept  rather  close  to  the  body, 
and  the  wrists  neither  too  high  or  too  low. 

The  whole  impression  should  be  one  of  ease,  with¬ 
out  effort. 

EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY. 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  concerning  my  theories  or 
rules  in  regard  to  the  proper  position  at  the  piano, 
height  of  stool,  etc.,  I  can  only  answer  in  the  words 
Of  Simple  Simon,  “Indeed  I  have  not  any.” 

1  The  most  obvious  thing  in  the  whole  vexed  question 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  it  is  impossible  to  formulate 
any  definite  rules  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  any 
two  people.  Such  rules,  like  medicine,  would  have  to 
be  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  fact  that  one  prominent  artist  uses  a  high 
rotary  stool,  and  another  equally  celebrated  artist  in¬ 
sists  on  a  low  solid  chair,  furnishes  absolutely  no 
criterion  as  to  wbat  is  best  for  any  given  pupil.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
player,  especially  upon  the  relative  length  of  the  arm 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  and  of  the  body  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  hips.  If  the  arm  is  long  and  the 
body  short,  a  stool  of  the  ordinary  height  would  drop 
the  elbows  well  below  the  keyboard,  interfering  with 
directness  of  attack  and  a  free  manipulation  of  the 
keys.  If  the  reverse  were  true,  the  same  stool  would 
lift  the  elbows  too  high,  producing  a  harsh  tone  and 
clumsy  technique. 

It  is  a  well-established  mechanical  law  that  a  rope 
or  belt  works  more  smoothly  and  easily  in  a  straight 
line  than  around  curves  and  angles ;  hence  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  me,  as  piano  playing  is  based 
largely  upon  mechanical  laws,  to  sit  at  the  piano  in 
such  a  position  that  the  forearm,  wrist  and  hand,  from 
die  elbow  to  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers,  shall  be 
practically  horizontal,  so  that  the  muscles  and  tendons 
controlling  the  hands  and  fingers  may  play  easily  and 
freely,  unhampered  by  the  necessity  of  pulling  around 
curves  and  angles.  The  old  Stuttgart  method  with  the 
depressed  knuckles,  and  the  so-called  Leschetizky 
method,  to  which  so  much  prominence  is  given  nowa¬ 
days,  and  in  which  (according  to  many)  an  important 
feature  is  the  elevation  of  the  knuckles,  seems  to  me 
for  the  above  given  reason  both  equally  objectionable. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  rotary  stool  is  that  it 
is  readily  adjusted  in  height  to  the  needs  of  each 
player;  and  the  only  advantage  of  the  chair  in  my 
opinion  is  that  it  is  less  likely  to  furnish  an  unde¬ 
sirable  obligato  of  squeaks  not  called  for  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  text.  Personally  I  prefer  to  take  my  chances  with 
the  stool;  the  color,  whether  oak  or  mahogany,  is  not 
essential. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
player  should  hold  his  body  in  an  easy  upright  posi¬ 
tion;  not  with  the  stiffness  of  a  ramrod,  but  with  the 
supple  pliability  of  a  highly  tempered  sword-blade  of 
spring  steel ;  swaying  readily  when  necessary,  but  im¬ 
mediately  recovering  its  position.  The  arms  should 
be  allowed  to  drop  easily  at  the  sides,  not  projecting 
angle-wise  as  though  the  player  were  determined  to 
el'  his  way  through  all  difficulties,  nor  hugged  rig- 
the  sides  as  though  he  had  a  hole  in  his  sleeve 
whicu  must  at  all  costs  be  concealed. 

In  fact,  the  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  my 
i  in  a  very  few  words.  Select  the  position  and 


height  of  stool  which  suit  you  personally  best  for  all 
kinds  of  pianistic  work  as  nearly  as  you  can ;  then 
keep  it  the  same  on  all  occasions.  Any  material  varia¬ 
tion  is  dangerous,  playing  havoc  with  accuracy.  And 
remember  that  the  secret  of  good  playing,  mechani¬ 
cally  speaking,  is  summed  up  in  three  words — Free¬ 
dom,  Flexibility  and  Vitalization. 

CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON. 

There  have  been  advocates  of  very  high  and  very 
low  piano  stools.  As  usual,  the  middle  course  is 
safest.  If  the  stool  be  low,  so  that  the  forearm  slopes 
toward  the  body,  muscular  force  is  wasted  by  being 
thrown  back  toward  the  elbow,  rather  than  toward  the 
keys.  Power  is  therefore  gained  by  elevating  the 
stool  so  that  the  forearm  slopes  toward  the  keys.  But 
this  position  should  not  be  exaggerated,  since  the  wrist 
tends  to  stiffen  with  a  high  arm,  so  that  a  hard, 
metallic  tone  results. 

The  body  should  be  kept  in  an  easy,  unconstrained 
condition,  while  the  arms  and  all  parts  of  the  hands 
should  be  free  and  flexible,  except  when  certain  muscles 
are  brought  into  use  in  depressing  the  keys.  All  use¬ 
less  motions  should  be  avoided. 

The  right  and  the  left  foot  should  ordinarily  be  kept 
respectively  upon  the  damper  and  soft  pedals. 

E.  R.  KROEGER. 

I  believe  the  height  of  the  piano  stool  should  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feeling  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  player.  In  my  studio,  I  have  a  bench,  a 
stool,  and  a  chair,  all  of  which  are  used  by  students. 
Those  who  are  tall  prefer  the  low  chair;  those  of 
average  height  are  satisfied  with  the  bench,  while  short 
persons  take  the  stool  and  adjust  it  to  their  liking.  For 
myself,  I  prefer  the  low  chair.  As  to  position,  I  wish 
a  pupil  to  sit  somewhat  erect,  the  back  straight  and  the 
head  bent  slightly  forward.  Mannerisms,  such  as  mov¬ 
ing  the  head  and  shoulders  with  the  rhythm,  grimaces, 
etc.,  I  strictly  repress.  The  arms  are  to  be  held  rather 
near  the  body;  the  elbows  not  out  at  an  angle;  the 
wrists  a  trifle  elevated  to  secure  flexibility;  the  hands 
rather  level, — if  anything,  the  side  containing  the  weak 
fingers  a  little  higher  than  that  containing  the  thumb 
and  forefinger;  the  fingers  under  most  circumstances 
to  strike  white  keys  as  near  the  centre  as  possible  and 
black  keys  near  the  tip.  My  whole  idea  is  to  secure 
devitalization  of  shoulders,  arms  and  wrists,  with  firm 
fingers. 

LEROY  B.  CAMPBELL. 

Regarding  the  position  at  the  piano  I  would  say  that 
the  player  should  always  sit  in  the  center  of  the  key¬ 
board,  the  body  slightly  inclined  toward  the  piano  bend¬ 
ing  at  the  hips,  and  far  enough  removed  that  the  arms 
may  hang  in  a  graceful  curve  from  the  shoulder  like 
the  cable  of  a  suspension  bridge  as  opposed  to  this 
angle  (  L  ). 

This  point  of  always  sitting  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  identical  position  should  be  observed  since 
the  distances  for  all  moves  would  tend  sooner  to  be¬ 
come  automatic. 

As  to  chair  or  stool,  if  I  were  a  concert  pianist  or  a 
student  practicing  at  the  same  piano  constantly  I 
should  prefer  a  chair,  the  height  of  which  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  build  of  the  individual ;  at  any  rate 
the  under  side  of  the  forearm  should  be  just  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  white  keys.  In  the  studio  where  the 
teacher  has  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  pupils,  a  stool  is 
the  most  convenient  since  it  is  so  easily  adjusted  to  any 
height. 

The  right  foot  should  be  near  the  damper  pedal, 
while  the  left  foot,  when  not  engaged  with  the  una 
corda  (soft)  pedal,  should  be  drawn  in  nearer  the  body 
to  be  used  as  a  support  or  control  to  the  body  in  its 


various  moves,  especially  when  the  player  is  using  th 

extreme  parts  of  the  keyboard. 

In  loud  playing  or  forte  chord  passages,  the  wrist 
should  be  higher  than  in  soft  passages  since  in  til 
first  case  the  fingers  are  simply  used  as  props  and  tli 
weight  can  better  be  utilized  from  a  slightly  elevate 
position;  while  in  soft  and  rapid  runs  the  lingei 
work  better  with  a  lower  wrist. 

The  hand  position  should  always  be  slightly  arche 
at  the  knuckles,  especially  when  resistance  is  encour 
tered,  i.  e.,  when  the  key  has  been  depressed — reache 
bottom.  This  much  talked  about  arch  is  not  neede 
before  the  key  has  reached  bottom. 

Do  not  go  to  extremes  in  any  matter,  simply  N 
natural.  _ 

CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  OF  RUSSIAI 
MUSIC. 


BY  SIR  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE. 


(The  following  is  a  part  of  an  address  given  a 
the  Royal  Academy  in  London  by  the  director.) 

What  are  the  striking  prominent  points  in  present 
day  Russian  music  as  we  now  know  it?  In  the  fir; 
place  it  is  generally  spontaneous,  even  to  impulsive 
ness.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pianoforte  con- 
posers,  who  choose  to  wear  clothes  of  French  cu 
and  who  hardly  count,  the  really  important  writer 
are  eminently  loyal  to  their  country.  With  all  the: 
laudable  modernity — and  they  cannot  be  accused  c 
lagging  behind  the  times — they  are  scrupulously  ne; 
and  clean  in  their  technical  methods.  Indeed,  in  con 
parison  with  many  present-day  composers  of  otht 
countries,  they  are  conspicuously  so.  Refinement  ar 
delicacy  are  by  no  means  lacking.  In  the  art  of  oi 
chestration  they  are  masters ;  of  melody,  in  the  ol 
and  popular  sense,  they  have  plenty.  But  chiefly  w 
recognise  their  power — which  extends  even  to  rougl 
ness  at  times — and  the  exceptionally,  strong,  inbor 
sense  of  rhythm,  which  no  doubt  accentuates  this  fore 
Naivete,  ingenuousness,  such  as  we  meet  in  Bohemia: 
music,  is  rarer.  But  in  spite  of  that  shade  of  me 
ancholy  which  overcasts  so  much  of  their  folk-tune 
we  have  a  considerable  amount  of  sturdy,  robustiot 
humour.  Light  and  flimsy  their  music  is  not.  R 
member  that  the  most  popular  Russian  folk-dances  ai 
performed,  both  by  men  and  women,  in  long  boot. 
Perhaps  in  those  very  boots  lies  the  quality  whi< 
appeals  personally  to  me  most  of  all :  it  is  that, 
contrast  to  the  feverish,  bubblesome,  mawkish  a 
which  is  so  much  in  evidence  just  now,  the  foremc 
Russian  composers  of  to-day  remain  natural,  man 
and  sound.  So  far  from  exhibiting  signs  of  wea 
ness  or  taint  of  decadence,  they  are  marching  in  i 
creasing  numbers  from  strength  to  strength. 


WAGNER  WRITING  THE  LOHENGRIN  SWAN  SONG. 
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The  Voyage  of  the  Polyphonia 

A  Flight  Among  the  Composers 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON' 


HOW  IT  ALL  CAME  ABOUT. 

I  did  not  invent -the  machine.  That  was  the  glory 
l  the  Time  Traveler  (described  in  H.  G.  Wells’s 
onderful  ‘,‘Time  Machine”),  and  the  Time  Traveler 
'oresaid  was  very  reluctant  to  allow  me  its  use  even 
>r  a  summer  vacation,  until  I  had  promised  him 
at  I  would  employ  the  apparatus  only  in  musical 
ghts  and  would  not  in  any  way  trench  upon  the 
ientific  research  of  the  original  inventor.  It  was  a 
achine  which  could  plough  through  Time  exactly  as 
steamship  ploughs  through  the  waves.  It  could  go 
irward  through  the  centuries,  or  the  years,  or  the  min¬ 
es,  at  will,  and,  by  reversing  the  lever,  it  could  speed 


"l  LANDED  ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF  VIENNA.” 


Award  to  any  given  epoch.  But  it  did  not  move 
ough  space  as  it  did  through  time,  and  I  was  there- 
/e  obliged  to  combine  a  monoplane  with  its  intricate 
Ichanism.  When  this  was  done  I  was  entirely 
lipped  for  a  summer  vacation  tour  such  as  no 
sician  had  ever  attempted  before, 
had  determined  that  I  would  put  an  end  to  the 
I  pie  study  of  composition  as  I  had  pursued  it  in  the 
-■ntieth  century.  I  had  been  with  one  teacher  who 
1  a  consecutive  fit  at  every  consecutive  fifth  or 
"esolved  seventh  that  I  wrote  in  my  scores,  and  then 
I  h  another  who  cited  the  fifths  of  the  prelude  to  the 
t  act  of  “La  Boheme”  as  the  acme  of  beauty.  I 
1  been  told  that  I  was  too  daring,  and  then  that  I 
5  not  radical  enough.  And  now  I  meditated  nothing 
’  than  looking  up  some  of  the  masters  of  the  past 
|1  taking  lessons  direct  from  them.  I  therefore 
j  ked  up  a  few  of  what  I  supposed  were  my  best 
(positions,  and  with  feelings  of  considerable  awe 
|1  misgiving,  took  my  seat  in  the  Time  Monoplarie, 
dyphonia  Limited.  The  Time  Machine  I  turned  on 
1  backward  track  and  set  the  dial  at  an  even  century. 

!  that  the  mechanism  would  stop  when  I  had  run 
i  k  one  hundred  years.  The  monoplane  I  steered 
!  <%  for  Vienna. 

H  ■ 


THE  ARRIVAL. 

1  reached  the  city  safely  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  landed  in  the  outskirts,  almost 
executing  the  K  and  K  Jnfantrie  Kapelle  practicing 
on  their  instruments.  A  few  peasants  came  running 
up  when  I  alighted  in  their  field,  and  one  of  these 
agreed  to  keep  my  machine  in  his  shed  until  I  should 
have  decided  to  leave  Vienna — for  a  good  stipend,  of 
course.  And  now  with  my  scores  under  my  arm  and 
a  small  suit-case  of  necessary  baggage,  I  set  out  on 
foot  for  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  not  the  glorious 
\  ienna  of  to-day.  There  was  no  grand  Ringstrasse, 
no  Imperial  Opera  House  of  marble,  but  the  old  St. 
Stephen's  Cathedral  looked  familiar  enough,  and  I 
pushed  on  for  that,  regardless  of  the  many  glances 
cast  upon  my  peculiar  attire.  As  I  came  to  the  Graben, 
near  the  church,  I  was  struck  by  an  odd  sight.  A 
stockily-built  man,  with  bushy  iron-gray  hair,  was  just 
ahead  of  me.  As  he  got  to  the  middle  of  the  street  he 
stopped  abruptly,  when  I  nearly  ran  into  him,  and  a 
teamster  nearly  ran  over  him,  but  reined  up  his  horses 
sharply,  without  a  word. 

None  of  these  things  bothered  the  stranger  in  the 
least.  He  took  out  a  black  memorandum-book  and 
began  to  write  hastily  in  its  pages,  without  moving 
from  the  middle  of  the  roadway.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  closed  his  book,  put  up  his  pencil,  and  began  to 
move  away.  “Who  is  that  man?”  I  cried  to  the 
teamster,  who  had  so  obligingly  held  up  his  horses. 
“That  is  Beethoven.  He  writes  music,”  was  the 
answer.  On  hearing  this  I  followed  him  along  the 
street,  knowing  that  I  dared  not  try  to  introduce 
myself  then  and  there.  In  a  short  time  he  reached  his 
house  and  entered.  I  waited  timidly  in  the  street  for 
some  time  before  I  summoned  up  enough  courage  to 
knock  at  the  door.  I  heard  tumult  within,  but  no  one 
responded  to  my  knock.  After  some  further  sounds 
of  strife  the  door  suddenly  flew  open  and  a  very  angry 
servant-maid,  'with  a  face  like  an  animated  omelette, 
flew  by  me,  shouting,  .“No  one  could  live  with  such  a 
miserly  beast  as  you!”  Angry  growls  from  within 
gave  response  to  this  outburst.  And  now  I  ventured 
into  the  presence. 

Beethoven  looked  at  me  with  questioning  glance.  1 
soon  explained  to  him  that  I  was  a  musician  from 
far  away,  who  had  ventured  to  seek  a  little  advice 
from  him.  I  had  come  at  an  opportune  moment.  All 
his  anger  had  been  vented  upon  the  servant,  the  light¬ 
ning  had  been  discharged  and  it  was  now  fair  weather. 
“It  is  those  wicked  servants  that  excite  me,”  he  said, 
apologetically.  “She  has  been  ugly  because  I  count 
the  coffee  beans  in  the  morning,  and  just  now  she 
brought  some  stale  eggs  from  market.  I  had  my 
revenge,  however.  I  stood  her  in  the  corner  and  threw 
the  eggs  at  her !” 

Beethoven  seemed  pleased  that  I  spoke  in  a  very  loud 
voice,  but  without  shouting  at  him.  Although  some¬ 
what  deaf  he  was  able  to  hear  me  when  I  spoke.  In 
a  little  while  he  asked  me  as  to  what  I  had  written 
and  I  ventured  to  lay  the  score  of  my  North  and 
South  symphonic  poem  before  him.  There  was  another 
explosion  worse  than  that  with  the  servant.  “This  is 
noisy  music.  I  do  not  like  noisy  music.  For  my 
instrumental  works  I  employ  about  six'v  musicians — 
good  ones.  But  you  want  about  a  hundred.  What 
is  this  awfully  discordant  page  doing  in  a  musical 
work?”  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  battle-scene,  and  that 
one  could  not  expect  war  to  be  otherwise  than  ugly. 
He  burst  out  angrily,  “Even  in  the  most  terrifying 
pictures  music  must  never  offend  the  ear !” 


“I  see  you  end  this  minor  section  in  major.  That’s 
right.  Some  idiots  imagine  that  minor  must  end  in 
minor,  forgetting  that  sunshine  follows  rain  and  that 
joy  succeeds  sorrow.  Bach  almost  always  ended  so. 
You  deal  far  too  much  in  dissonances.  When  some 
composers  can  think  of  nothing  new  they  take  refuge 
in  diminished  seventh  chords.  It’s  easy  to  do  such  a 
trick.  I  see  that  you  are  giving  a  whole  panorama  of 
pictures.  I  don’t  like  that.  Yes,  I  wrote  a  set  of 
pictures,  too,  in  my  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  I  began 
with  an  apology  and,  after  all,  that  was  a  work  as 
much  of  emotion  as  of  tone-painting.” 

BEETHOVEN’S  LOVE  OF  NATURE. 

Finding  him  touching  upon  the  subject  of  his 
symphonies  I  asked  him  which  one  he  liked  best  (the 
ninth  had  not  yet  been  composed),  and  he  answered 
emphatically' — the  Eroica!  It  was  very  evident  that 
the  love  of  Liberty  and  of  Nature  were  the  great 
inspirations  of  his  best  works. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  good  proof  of  his  love  of 
Nature,  for  as  I  was  strolling  in  the  park  at  Schon- 
brunn,  just  outside  the  city,  I  came  upon  the  master 
very  unexpectedly.  He  was  sitting  in  a  tree,  in  which 
three  branches  separating  near  the  ground  made  a 
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natural  seat.  He  was  growling  themes  to  himself  and 
was  busily  writing  in  the  memorandum-book  which  I 
had  seen  the  day  before.  I  peeped  at  the  pages  and 
found  them  covered  with  the  most  unintelligible 
scrawls  that  I  had  ever  beheld. 

He  was  a  trifle  rough  with  me  when  he  first 
perceived  me  watching  him.  “Oh,  here  is  the  noise- 
monger!”  he  cried.  “Well,  have  you  invented  any  new 
dissonances  over-night?  1  have  not  yet  rinsed  your 
battle  picture  out  of  my  ears.  Fortunate  that  I  can’t 
hear  it.  I  can  imagine  it,  but  I  don’t  want  to!” 

It  turned  out  the  same  as  the  day  before.  After 
he  had  shot  his  bolt  and  vented  his  ill  humor,  w 
being  contradicted  or  thwarted,  he  became  pleasan 
He  told  me  that  he  loved  to  compose  in  Schonbrunn. 
that  he  always  thought  more  fluently  in  the  open  bl¬ 
and  that  he  took  long  walks  outside  of  Vienna  w’ 
always  inspired  him.  But  this  last  walk  had  a  very 
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unexpected  termination.  A  watchman  in  one  of  the 
>utlying  villages  took  him  for  a  tramp  and  actually 
arrested  him.  “I  made  noise  enough  to  frighten  the 
idiot,”  said  the  irate  master,  “and  he  ran  for  his 
superior  officer.  He  knew  me  and  almost  went  upon 
his  knees  in  apology,  but  I  do  not  walk  through  that 
village  again !  But  no  man  can  love  the  country  as  I 
love  it.  1  am  entirely  happy  to  wander  among  bushes 
and  herbs,  under  trees  and  over  rocks.” 

1  again  broached  the  subject  of  lessons  and  he 
looked  at  another  of  my  scores.  This  time  there  was 
no  soothing  his  anger.  He  demanded  to  be  shown 
the  melody,  where  I  had  put  in  some  of  my  finest 
musical  impressionism,  he  demanded  what  the — (evil 
principle) — I  meant  by  hanging  discords  in  the  air 
without  leading  them  anywhere  except  into  other 
dissonances,  and  he  wanted  to  know  where  the  form 
of  the  whole  thing  was.  I  ventured  to  say  that  one 
could  not  express  passion  and  intensity  in  strict  form. 
But  upon  this  he  used  language  which  I  dare  not 
print  in  The  Etude,  and  told  me  to  consult  his  Sonata 
Pathetique. 

He  grew  more  and  more  furious  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  run  from  his  wrath.  1  rushed  to  the 
shed  which  sheltered  my  Time  Monoplane,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  another  great  master  a  chance  to  see  my 
musical  works.  This  time  I  set  the  time-dial  to  check 
at  twenty-five  years  further  back.  I  did  not  use  the 
monoplane,  for  the  man  I  sought  would  be  found  in 
Vienna.  Whizz  went  the  wheels,  and  in  what  seemed 
only  a  few  moments  I  found  myself  in  the  same  shed, 
only  now  it  was  quite  new,  while  before  it  showed 
signs  of  decay. 

(Mr.  Elson  has  for  the  most  part  paraphrased  well 
authenticated  quotations  from  the  masters.  This  in¬ 
teresting  imaginative  conception  will  be  continued  in 
the  September  Etude.) 


READING  MUSIC  “LIKE  A  BOOK.” 


BY  ISABEL  W.  RUSSELL. 


We  often  hear  the  expression,  “He  reads  music  like 
a  book.”  Its  application  is  simply  a  means  of  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  musician  is  really  very  proficient. 
But  can  you  really  read  music  like  a  book?  When 
you  read  a  book  you  are  not  obliged  to  recite  every¬ 
thing  aloud.  The  majority  of  music  students,  how¬ 
ever,  are  obliged  to  play  or  sing  a  piece  before  they 
can  form  any  idea  of  its  real  content.  Imagine  what 
such  a  condition  would  mean  if  everybody  in  a  street 
car  reading  a  paper  was  compelled  to  shout  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  news  of  the  day. 

It  is  no  more  necessary  to  play  a  piece  of  music 
aloud  in  order  to  get  the  sense  of  it  than  it  is  to  read 
aloud  in  order  to  get  the  meaning  of  a  book.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  more  difficult  “to  see  with  one  s  ears  than 
it  is  to  see  with  one’s  eyes.  1  he  only  way  to  go  about 
it  is  to  persist  until  real  results  come. 

Mental  music  gives  one  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  key,  time,  form,  phrases,  melody  and  harmony  be¬ 
fore  putting  one’s  knowledge  into  actual  practice  at 
the  piano.  To  be  able  to  read  a  piece  mentally  one 
must  start  with  something  very  easy,  at  first  until  the 
eye  and  the  ear  are  so  trained  that  you  can  imagine 
you  are  playing  it,  or  hearing  it  being  played.  To 
quote  Schumann  :  “You  must  not  only  be  able  to  play 
your  little  pieces  with  the  fingers;  you  must  be  able 
to  hum  them  over  without  the  piano.  Sharpen  your 
imagination,  so  that  you  may  fix  in  your  mind  not  only 
the  melody  of  the  composition,  but  also  the  harmony 
belonging  to  it.” 

This  kind  of  study  is  very  helpful  to  the  student, 
also  to  the  teacher,  too,  whose  time  is  limited.  A  few 
minutes  every  day  will  soon  make  one  proficient  in 
the  art  of  reading. 


Men  of  the  liner  type  are  not  so  desperately  eager 
for  notoriety  or  applause  as  men  of  a  lower  type. 
Those  whose  temperament  is  likely  to  produce  work 
of  a  high  order  prefer  the  endorsement  of  a  few  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  having  to  the  acclamations  of 
the  millions  who  have  no  understanding.  They  can  go 
■ir  way  independently  doing  what  they  know  to 
1  without  feeling  cast  down  or  disappointed  that 
.ii  names  are  not  bruited  abroad,  and  their  recrea- 
v  :i  reported  in  periodicals  to  impress  those  who 
not  understand  their  works. — Parry. 


IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  MUSIC. 

BY  LEONORA  SILL  ASHTON. 


The  flower  of  Music  is  melody.  Children  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  its  sweetness  just  as  surely  as  they  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  many-colored  blossoms  that  deck  the 
fields  in  springtime.  In  some  children  this  power  of 
appreciation  is  so  strongly  marked  that  they  are  readily 
attracted  by  a  simple  little  tune.  Others  are  slower,  and 
need  to  have  a  little  training  before  they  learn  to  look 
for  tunes  in  their  pieces.  The  following  suggestions  may 
aid  in  developing  the  melodic  sense. 

Since  example  is  better  than  precept,  let  us  see  how 
melodies  are  made.  Which  of  the  three  following  tunes 
sounds  the  most  attractive? 


nothing  is  lost  by  quickening  their  imaginations  from 
the  very  outset.  A  few  bright  chords,  a  little  dance, 
will  spur  the  child  on  when  the  lesson  lags,  and  will 
give  him  a  finer  thing  than  mere  finger  technic.  They 
will  unlock  for  him  the  gateway  into  the  garden  of 
music. 

In  telling  your  pupil  about  melody,  picture  it  to  him 
as  was  suggested  in  the  opening  sentence— as  the  very 
flower  of  music.  There  is  the  deep  bass,  ’way  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  piano — the  note  from  which  the 
chord  grows.  Then  there  is  the  tenor — the  stem  as  it 
breaks  above  ground.  Next  there  is  the  alto,  the 
green  leaves  that  cluster  round  the  blossom  and  help  to 
make  it  beautiful,  and  finally  there  is  the  flower  itself, 
in  all  its  beauty— the  melody  which  makes  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  lingering  in  his  memory  like  the  perfume 
of  lilacs. 


SPORTING  NOTES. 


Ex.  I. 


Andante. 


These  examples  show  how  change  of  rhythm,  note 
value  and  expression  can  alter  the  character  even  of 
so  commonplace  a  thing  as  the  scale  of  C  major.  If  in 
addition  we  alter  the  notes  of  the  scale,  and  instead 
of  having  them  in  regular  order,  arrange  them  to  suit 
Qurselves,  we  can  find  many  familiar  airs  within  the 
compass  of  an  octave. 


Ex.  2. 

31oderato. 


“  Old  Folks  at  Home.” 
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Notice  the  different  character  of  these  melodies,  the 
tender  American  tune,  the  merry  old  English  tune  and 
the  sturdy  German  spirit  of  Luther’s  hymn.  Having 
impressed  these  facts  upon  the  mind  of  the  child, 
teach  him  to  trace  out  the  melodies  of  his  own  pieces. 

Probably  in  the  first  little  pieces  the  tunes  will  be 
in  the  right  hand.  As  progress  is  made  through  the 
books  or  piano  methods  used,  the  melody  will  sometimes 
lie  found  in  the  left  hand  or  even  in  both  left  and  right 
hand  parts.  Let  the  pupil  search  these  facts  out  for 
himself,  not  always  from  the  printed  notes,  as  this 
might  be  too  easy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  the 
melody  notes  in  contrast  to  the  simple  chords  used  in 
his  early  pieces,  so  before  he  has  seen  the  new  piece, 
play  it  over  to  him  and  let  him  pick  out  the  tune  by 
watching  your  hands,  or  by  ear. 

The  playing  of  duets  is  helpful,  especially  when  the 
pupil  plays  the  melody  part.  It  is  sometimes  good  to 
have  him  sing  the  melody  as  he  counts,  for  instance, 
“One,  two,  three,  One,  rest,  rest,  One,  two,  three.  One, 
rest,  rest,  One,  two,  three,  One,  two-and-three,  One 
two,  three,  One,  rest,  rest.”  This  quickens  his  powers 
of  observation  and  it  teaches  him,  incidentally,  that 
most  invaluable  of  lessons,  how  to  observe  rests. 

A  short  time  should  be  devoted  at  each  lesson  to 
playing  for  the  pupil  yourself.  Not  always  his  own 
simple  little  pieces,  but  other  things  of  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  well  marked  melody,  of  a  kind  that  he  can 
grasp  and  enjoy.  Children  are  very  imitative,  and 


WAGNER  AT  THE  BAT. 


The  game  between  the  Tannhaiisers  and  the  Meiste 
singers  last  month  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  seaso 
The  Tannhaiisers  won  in  the  third  inning  with  Wa: 
ner  at  the  bat.  Score  39  to  22. 


The  Barbers’  National  Virtuoso  Hair  Cutting  Mat 
,vas  a  grand  success.  Sig.  Antonio  Tagliare  won  tl 
diver  cup  by  cutting  Paderewski’s  ,hair  in  4.27.  Si 
Siovanni  Capelli  followed,  winning  the  diamond  shea 
for  removing  de  Pachmann's  locks  in  5.09,  and  S 
Enrico  Pulito  received  a  cut  glass  bay  rum  decant 
or  trimming  the  whiskers  on  “Silver  T  breads  Arooi 


We  regret  to  relate  that  while  canoeing  in  the  strea 
of  melody  last  week  Max  Reger,  Claude  Debussy  a 
a  party  of  friends  were  carried  over  the  falls  of  d 
cord  and  drowned. 


The  annual  Philharmonic  races  this  season  were  hi 
in  June.  Hofmann  in  his  eighty  horse  power  Steinw. 
de  Pachmann  in  his  Baldwin  Six  and  Bauer  in  1 
Mason  and  Hamlin  Flyer  all  came  in  even  at  the  Is 
lap. 


The  champion  pianist  of  Australia  will  play  * 
champion  pianist  of  the  United  States  four  rout 
in  the  middle  of  October  (Marquis  of  Queensbt 
Rules).  The  pianist  who  breaks  the  greatest  numl 
of  ear  drums  will  be  given  a  second-hand  piano-plaj 
as  a  reward. 

The  Adelina  Patti  Top  Note  Association  held 
Tenth  Annual  Tournament  last  month.  Seve 
members  hit  high  Q  with  perfect  fearlessness. 


To  look  up  and  not  down, 

To  look  forward  and  not  back, 


To  look  out  and  not  in,  and 
To  lend  a  hand. 

— Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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I.  Tillie  Starts  on  the  Road  to  Parnassus. 
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Fillie’s  Thrilling  Initiation. 


III.  What  Happened  When  Tillie  Started  to  Practice. 


IV.  Tillie’s  Triumphant  Debut 
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Famous  Mythological  Char¬ 
acters  in  Music. 

III.  PAN. 
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(The  previous  contributions  to  this  series  have  dealt 
with  Sappho  and  Orpheus.) 


Pan. 

(From  a  famous  statue  in  tlie  Louvre,  in  Paris  ) 

Some  say  that  Pan  was  the  son  of  Hermes  (Mer¬ 
cury)  and  a  nymph  named  Penelope,  but  his  origin 
is  wrapt  in  mystery,  save  in  so  far  as  it  began  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  was  a  shepherd  god  and  the  patron 
of  herdsmen  and  fishermen.  To  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  he  was  the  personification  of  nature,  half 
man,  half  beast,  thick-lipped  and  hairy,  with  wild, 
good  humor  and  mockery  in  his  eyes.  He  was  one 
of  the  Satyrs,  those  curious  divinities  of  the  woods 
with  a  man’s  body  and  a  goat’s  legs,  hair  and  horns. 

Pan  loved  music  and  dancing,  and  was  full  of  tricks. 
It  was  his  delight  to  overtake  belated  shepherds  and 
travelers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  sudden,  overmas¬ 
tering  fear — the  kind  of  fear  we  now  call  “panic.”  He 
was  in  great  favor  with  the  nymphs  who  haunted 
the  woods,  because  of  his  merry  music  and  his  dancing, 
but  he  was  not  always  successful  in  his  love  affairs. 
He  once  became  deeply  enamored  of  a  nymph  named 
Syrinx,  but  she  was  so  frightened  at  his  appearance 
that  she  fled  in  dismay.  Pan  followed  her  and  was 
about  to  overtake  her,  when  she  paused  and  implored 
Gaea,  the  Earth  goddess,  to  save  her.  Her  prayer 
was  heard,  and  just  as  Pan  was  about  to  seize  her, 
she  was  transformed  to  a  bundle  of  reeds. 

Pan  was  much  dismayed  at  the  outcome  of  his 
adventure,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  reeds  he  sighed 
plaintively.  He  was  astonished  to  notice,  however, 
that  his  sigh  was  echoed  in  the  reeds.  He  straightway 
took  seven  of  them,  cut  them  into  uneven  lengths,  and 
bound  them  all  together.  In  this  way  he  formed  the 
musical  instrument  known  as  the  Syrinx,  or  Pans 
Pipes. 

The  music  be  made  from  this  instrument  won  him 
great  favor,  and  he  became  the  favorite  flute  player 
of  King  Midas.  He  even  dared  to  challenge  Apollo 
to  a  contest  to  see  who  was  the  greater  musician, 
King  Midas  consented  to  act  as  judge.  What  chance, 
however,  had  this  ill-shaped  rustic  deity  against  the 
shining  sun  god,  offspring  of  Zeus  himself,  beloved 
of  the  muses,  and  the  patron  of  all  the  fine  arts? 
Pan  was  hopelessly  defeated.  Nevertheless,  Kina 
Midas  was  so  blinded  by  prejudice  that  he  awarded 
the  prize  to  his  favorite,  Pan,  whereupon  the  indig¬ 
nant  Apollo  caused  ass’s  ears  to  grow  on  the  side  of 
the  king’s  head. 

In  later  days  the  worship  of  Pan  was  extended  to 
cities.  He  became  associated  with  the  followers 
tionysos.  His  nature  was  somewhat  sensualized, 
at  .  in  early  Christian  times  he  became  typical  of 
ek  paganism.  Hence  the  myth  of  Pans  death  at 
birth  of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  Pan  continued  to 


find  a  place  ir_  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  his 
form  has  survived  in  the  cloven  hoof  and  horns  of 
the  mediaeval  i-/_ephistopheles.  He  lived  long  enough 
also  to  be  the  leader  of  the  immortal  company  that 
so  troubled  Eottom,  the  Weaver,  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,  for  surely  Puck  and  Pan  are  one  and  the 
same?  And  even  to-day  when  the  soft  winds  of 
spring  time  blow  through  the  streets  of  the  cities, 
hustling  workers  will  pause  for  a  moment  in  wonder 
as  if  they  too  heard  the  shrill  piping  of  the  Syrinx 
echoing  from  the  fields  and  valleys,  and  leafy  woods. 


TWO  LAUGHABLE  EPISODES. 


BY  MAUD  POWELL. 


The  story  of  the  most  amusing  episode  of  my  career 
has  been  told  so  often  that  1  hardly  like  to  repeat  it. 
However,  here  goes.  Those  who  know  it,  please  skip ! 

The  usual  "Strad,  that  has  been  in  the  family  for 
sixty  years,”  more  or  less,  was  sent  me  to  examine. 
One  look,  and  a  stroke  of  the  bow  for  conscience  s 
sake,  were  all  that  was  necessary.  Back  it  went  into 
the  pine  box,  and  the  express  company  was  telephoned 
to,  to  fetch  it.  A  few  hours  after  it  had  been  “col¬ 
lected”  1  went  around  to  the  express  office  to  learn 
its  weight  and  pay  the  charges  for  its  return  to  the 
owner.  To  my  consternation  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Mountains  of  packages  were  overturned — the 
whole  office  force  was  enlisted  in  the  search — but  the 
pine  box  answering  my  description  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.  I  was  terribly  concerned,  knowing  that  I 
could  never  prove  to  the  owner  of  that  fiddle,  should 
it  be  lost,  that  it  was  not  a.  priceless  “Strad;  the 
printed  label  was  inside,  incontrovertible  proof  of  au¬ 
thenticity  to  the  uninitiated. 

Presently,  however,  an  enlightened  look  came  into 
the  face  of  one  of  the  employees.  He  got  my  de¬ 
scription  of  the  box  once  more,  with  the  hour  of  its 
collection.  Then  he  went  away.  When  he  reappeared 
he  had  the  box.  He  looked  sympathetic  as  he  set  it 
very  gently  on  the  counter  in  front  of  me.  Said  he, 
in  a  subdued  funeral  voice,  “We  had  it  on  the  ice, 
Madame.”  I  then  realized  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
pine  box  for  a  coffin. 

Enough  amusing  experiences  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  year  to  fill  a  book,  but  they  are  so  frequently  at  the 
expense  of  someone  else  that  it  seems  hardly  in  good 
taste  to  relate  them.  The  following,  however,  was  so 
much  at  my  own  expense,  although  f  was  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  conditions,  that  I  may  tell  it.  Mine  was  the 
initial  concert  of  a  new  series  in  a  Western  town  of 
small  art  experience,  but  of  ample  financial  resources. 
The  .manager  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the 
recital  go  off  with  eclat,  to  insure  not  only  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  series,  but  also  the  guarantee  fund  for  the 
ensuing  vear.  I  worked  harder  to  make  that  concert 
a  success  with  an  audience  to  whom  a  violin  recital 
was  an  unknown  quantity  than  1  would  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  violin  concerto  to  a  Boston  Symphony 
audience.  The  lighting  was  so  bad  in  the  theatre  that 
night  that  it  was  all  the  more  difficult  to  “reach  my 

hearers.  It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  the  un¬ 

trained  ear  hears  to  a  great  extent  through  the  eye. 
And  this  particular  evening  the  eye  could  not  come  to 
our  help.  It  was  small  comfort  to  have  the  electrician 
promise  that  it  would  be  “better  next  time.’  It  was 

this  time  I  was  concerned  with.  However,  my  will 

triumphed  over  adverse  conditions,  with  the  result  that 
we  had  a  splendidly  successful  program.  When  I  met 
the  manager  the  next  morning  he  was  jubilant.  Peo¬ 
ple  had  been  telephoning  their  congratulations  and 
sending  in  subscriptions  in  fact,  expressing  their  de¬ 
light  generally.  I  was  feeling  more  or  less  jaded 
after  my  efforts  of  the  preceding  evening,  so  imagine 
my  surprise,  when  the  manager  said,  fairly  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee:  “To  tell  the  truth,  Madame,  you 
looked  ten  years  older  on  the  stage  than  you  do  off  - 
but,  by  gum,  you  did  deliver  the  goods! 


How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Tessica:  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold: 
There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey’d  cherubins : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Dost  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear. 

— Shakespeare. 


“WHEN  THE  PIANO  CAME  TO  TOWN.” 


BY  MADAM  A.  PUTIN. 


When  I  was  a  girl  of  twenty  1  spent  a  summer 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  The  region  was  v 
wild,  and  the  inhabitants  were  either  farmers  or  c 
miners.  There  was  not  a  piano  for  miles  around,  ; 
there  were  many  who  had  never  seen  a  piano. 

A  young  lady  in  the  next  village,  having  bough 
new  square  piano,  decided  to  give  a  party  and  in\ 
all  the  neighbors.  The  city  lady  (meaning  mysej 
was  invited,  because  it  was  known  that  she  could  p 

When  1  arrived  and  viewed  the  large  and  hete 
geneous  company  in  their  best  attire,  1  saw  an  opp 
tunity  for  some  fun.  I  played  the  very  loudest  pie 
full  of  octaves,  with  hands  crossing;  I  played  “Van 
Doodle”  with  one  hand,  and  “Pop  Goes  the  Wea; 
with  the  other,  and  to  cap  the  climax  I  covered 
keys  with  a  scarf  and  played  a  polka. 

The  various  auditors  had  different  ways  of  exprt 
ing  their  extasy.  One  old  man,  who  stood  near 
moved  up  and  down,  rising  on  his  toes  and  bending 
the  knees.  He  clinched  and  unclinched  his  hands, 
companied  by  curious  facial  contortions.  These  ;■ 
similar  antics  ofi  the  part  of  the  audience  fully  ref 
me  for  my  efforts. 

Several  years  later  I  was  giving  a  concert  ii 
church.  There  was  no  applause  because  the  mini: 
was  present.  This  was  very  depressing  to  the  ]j 
formers,  who  liked  to  feel  they  were  pleasing  tl 
audience.  I  sat  down  to  play  a  solo,  but  had  not  g. 
far  when  something  slipped  away  from  the  rod  of  | 
damper  pedal.  I  rose  and  asked  for  assistance, 
gentleman  came  on  the  platform,  and  in  a  minute 
it  properly  adjusted.  1  began  the  piece  once  m 
but  in  the  same  place  the  same  thing  occurred  ag. 
]  had  to  rise  and  repeat  my  call  for  assistance, 
minister  and  two  other  gentlemen  came  up  on 
platform.  The  sight  of  these  dignified  persons  k 
on  their  backs  on  the  floor  under  the  piano,  with 
waving  in  every  direction,  was  too  much  for  the  a 
ence.  Suppressed  titters  grew  into  unrestra 
laughter.  The  pedal  was  put  in  good  order  and 
concert  proceeded.  After  this  there  was  no  lack 
applause. 

“THOSE  AWFUL  EXAMINATIONS.” 


BY  J.  L.  ERB. 


T he  college  music  teacher’s  lot  is  such  a  d  gn 
one,  and  the  student’s  (supposedly,  at  least)  so  so[ 
ticated  and  wise,  that  it  is  not  very  often  that 


thing  excruciatingly  funny  happens  in  the  studi< 
classroom;  but  there  are  occasional  lapses  that 
worth  telling  about.  For  instance,  there  was  the. 
raw  young  specimen  who,  in  the  history  class, 
very  much  puzzled  to  know  how  I  was  going  to 
a  Bach  fugue,  for,  she  said,  “You  can't  play  Gei 
music  on  an  English  piano,  can  you?"  This 


examination  paper  to  the  question,  “Who  was 
greatest  composer  of  the  Jewish  race?”  The  an 
being  “Palestine,”  thus  doing  violence,  in  time, 
and  race,  to  the  immortal  Giovanni  Pierluigi  P 
trina.  The  most  egregious  blunder  of  all,  how 
was  the  statement  by  a  college  senior,  in  a  histor 
music  examination,  that  one  of  the  five  greatest 
torios  was  Robin  Hood. 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 


LOST — The  patience  o'f  ten  thousand  saints  trying  to 
mamma's  little  angel  not  to  play  three  sharps  m  me 
of  B  fiat.  Reward  for  return.  Box  1),  Etude. 


FOUND — At  large  after  years  of  search  a  man  with  oi 
-dollar  fiddle  bearing  one  of  the  three  or  four  million 
forfeit  Stradivarius  labels,  who  can  be  convinced  tin 
Cremona  isn't  worth  $50,000.00. 


LOST  -  It  v  graduating  student-pianist,  on  the  evening  < 
Commencement  at  Harmonia  Conservatory,  all  recoil' 
of  everything  learned  during  tile  four  previous  years,  i 
return  (o  Musicus. 


KEWA  JM>- — A  reward  of  $10,000.00  will  be  paid  for  t 
rest  and  conviction  of  all  persons  who  have  failed  to  1 
music  borrowed  over  a  year  ago.  United  Music 
Amalgamated  Union. 

LOST — While  singing  four  m  asures  of  Ptlltas  ai"l 
Iasi  Tuesday,  the  keys  of  D  flat  major.  I!  major.  * 
minor  and  C  sharp  minor.  Finder  will  p.ease  hi 
Needy  Tenor.  ,  _ _i 

FOUNT 1  In  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York,  the  only  . 

teacher  who.  does  net  claim  to  he  the  .  sole  rejnamm, 
ponent  of  the  only,  onlyost,  Old  Italian  School. 
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ns  attractive  story  appeared  first  'n  an  English  rausi- 
nagazme,  now  discontinued.  It  has  to  do  with  an 
>ug  episode  in  the  wicked  court  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
ty-Four  1  i -  ' i ins:  of  Louis  XI V  were  famous  in  their 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  band  several  famous 
■ians  including  J.  B.  Lully  were  members.  Just  how 
of  this  story  is  truth  and  how  much  is  legend  is 
lit  to  tell.  The  author  produced  many  musical  liter- 
vorks.l 

he  Twenty-four  Violins”  constituted  Louis  XIV’s 
ite  orchestra.  They  were  a  band  of  instrumen- 
s— twenty-four  in  number — each  and  all  of  whom 
■d  the  violin.  They  were  selected  from  among 
best  musicians  in  France,  and  it  was  considered 
of  the  greatest  artistic  distinctions  of  the  age 
;  enrolled  in  that  select  number  and  be  called  by 
famous  name. 

ey  were  domiciled  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and 
to  play  the  king  a  concert  of  choice  music  every 
ng  after  dinner,  and  occasionally  were  in  request 
natinces,  or  for  providing  musical  selections  for 
harden  parties,  fetes,  and  water  parties  with  which 
gay  court  abounded. 

ey  had  their  houses,  or  rather  chalets,  in  different 
of  the  Park  of  Versailles,  in  which  they  lived 
1  and  three  together.  But  the  conductor— old 
ew  Palliser,  in  deference  to  his  age  and  his 
ty— was  allowed  a  house,  or  rather  small  cottage 
s  own. 

'ey  all  dressed  alike  did  the  “Twenty-four  Violins.” 
costume-  was  a  lavender-color  d  tunic  with  a  red 
buckling  it  round  the  waist,  cream-colored 
lies  and  stockings,  and  a  three-cornered  black 
:  hat.  They  wore  a  sword  at  llieir  side,  a  bag 
and  on  each  arm  of  their  tunic  a  violin  was 
lidered  in  reddish  brown  silk,  very'  large,  and 
ing  from  the  shoulder  almost  to  the  elbow.  This 
o  enable  the  guards  at  the  gates  of  the  palace 
(Is,  and  the  sentries  outside,  to  identify  them 
-  kings  musicians  if  by  chance  they  wanted  to 
the  Park  of’ V  ersailles — a  privilege  that  was  not 
Jed  to  anyone  but  domestics  and  functionaries 
-■  palace  during  the  king’s  residence  there,  except 
the  production  of  a  sign-manual.  Besides  wear- 
1  embroidered  violin  on  each  sleeve  of  their  tunic, 
carried  a  leathern  satchel  at  their  back  in  which 
(violin  lay  deposited.  This  was  familiarly  called 
laversack  by  their  fellow  domestics  of  the  palace, 

1  s  Andrew  Palliser  jocularly  remarked,  the  name 
ot  a  bad  one,  for  their  violin  which  lay  therein 
hem  their  bread  and  butter,  so  that,  like  soldiers, 
arried  their  provisions  on  their  back, 
own  thus  together  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
ect  freemasonry  and  bond  of  brotherhood  united 
wenty-four  Violins."  If  they  had  all  been  actual 
rs  they  could  not  have  been  more  attached  to  one 
■r,  and  their  esprit  de  corps  was  unanimous, 
ularly  were  they  all  devoted  to  their  old  con- 
,  Andrew  Pall  iser,  and  to  show  how  loyal  they 
o  him  and  one  another,  they  had  preserved  for 
the  great  Secret  of  his  life,  which  was  known 
Twenty-four  Violins,”  but  not  to  another  soul 
rsailles. 

rew  Palliser  had  a  daughter — that  was  his  secre*. 

;  (hould  it  have  been  a  secret?  Because  Isabelle 
r  was  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in  France,  and 
dies  was  the  most  depraved  court  in  Europe, 
et  Isabelle  Palliser  had  lived  there  for  thirteen 
-she  was  seven  when  she  came — in  the  midst  of 
rk  of  \  ersailles,  though  certainly  in  a  secluded 
'f  it,  and  she  had  remained  as  safe  and  free 
harm  as  if  she  had  been  brought  up  in  a 

y, 

I  fact  that  the  existence  of  Isabelle  Palliser  was 
(n  at  Court  was  due  to  the  exceeding  care  of  her 
and  to  the  strict  sentiment  of  honor  prevailing 
!  the  “Twenty-four  Violins.” 

•  used  to  meet  for  their  practice  at  the  ol  1 
(house,  which  lay  in  a  sequestered  corner  of  the 
/surrounded  by  high  hedges  and  embowered 

i 

i 

H  *■ 


i.i  trees.  Here,  during  their  oft-repeated  practicir.gs, 
they  were  all  familiar  with  the  queenly  form  ot 
Isabelle,  who  used  to  sit  with  them  and  her  father  as 
if  they  had  been  brothers  rather  than  merelv  comrades; 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  all  more  or  less  in  love  with  the  peerless  beauty, 
especially  Hugh  de  Rand,  the  second  violin  of  the 
twenty-four,  who  was  the  next  best  player  in  the  band 
to  Andrew  Palkser  himself,  and  was  universally  looked 
upon  as  his  probable  successor.  Between  Hugh  and 
Isabelle  there  seemed  to  be  a  mutual  understanding  that 
one  day  they  would  be  man  and  wife  together,  if 
circumstances  so  far  favored  them  as  to  enable  it. 
Hugh  worshipped  the  ground  on  which  Isabelle  walked. 
The  other  “Twenty-four  Violins,”  while  they  would 
fain  have  been  in  his  place,  good-naturedly  envied  his 
good  luck. 


“i  WILL  RUN  HIM  TIL-OU.H  THE  I  ODY.” 


THE  KING  ASKS  A  QUESTION. 

Things  had  worn  on  thus  for  years  and  years,  as  we 
say,  until  at  the  point  of  our  story  Isabelle  was  twenty 
years  of  age.  One  day.  after  a  morning  performance 
of  music  at  the  palace.  Andrew  Palliser  came  home  to 
his  house,  where  the  “Twenty-four  Violins”  were  all 
assembled  for  a  short  practice  of  the  music  for  the 
evening. 

“Comrades,”  he  said,  closing  the  door  as  he  entered, 
“I  have  something  to  tell  you.  After  the  concert  this 
morning,  the  king  called  me  to  him,  and  after  compli¬ 
menting  me  on  the  excellence  of  your  playing,  he  said, 
‘How  is  your  daughter?’” 

At  this  there  were  ejaculations  of  surprise  from  all 
present. 

“I  told  him,”  continued  Andrew,  “that  his  majesty 
was  mistaken,  for  l  had  no  daughter;  there  was  only 
a  girl  who  assisted  me  in  keeping  the  cottage  tidy. 
The  king  looked  at  me  in  an  incredulous  sort  of  man¬ 
ner  and  walked  away.  Comrades,  I  do  not  think, 
indeed,  I  am  sure,  that  none  of  us  has  been  a  traitor.” 

Loud  cries  of  vehement  denial  echoed  over  the  room. 

“But  the  object  I  have  in  mentioning  all  this  to  you 
is  to  ask  you  what  is  best  to  be  done?” 

“I'll  tell  you  what  is  best  to  lie  done,"  cried  Hugh  dc 
Rand,  drawing  his  sword  and  rising  from  his  chair. 
“Let  me  find  (he  rogue  who  would  lay  a  hand  upon 
her  and  I  will  run  him  through  the  body!” 

But  wild  speeches  like  this  were  of  no  good  in  face 
of  a  pressing  and  most  serious  danger.  Isabelle,  who 
•was  present  amongst  the  party,  with  blanched  face  and 


trembling  frame,  seemed  to  realise  for  the  first  time 
the  per.l  she  stood  in. 


seemed  all  to  point  in  one  diiection — painful  for  the 
father,  and  still  more  painful  for  the  daughter;  "Pain- 
,fu!  .t0°;”,  atl<lefl  one  of  the  party,  “for  all  the 
\  iolins.  This  was  that  Isabelle  should  be  spirited 
awav  from  \  ersailles  as  soon  as  possible,  which  meant 
perpetual  separation  from  her  father,  a  lonely  life  for 
herself,  and  an  adieu  to  all  her  best  friends  on  earth — 
the  “Twenty-four  Violins.” 

“Nothing  else,  however,  is  possible,”  they  all 
agreed,  and  the  question  to  be  considered  seemed 
rather  where  she  should  go  than  whether  she  should  go 
or  not.  Andrew  Palliser,  whose  wife  was  long  since 
dead,  and  whose  relations  were  scattered  all  over 
France,  knew  not  where  to  recommend.  The  “Violins” 
themselves,  who  were  many  of  them  hare-brained 
scapegraces  who  had  broken  with  friends  and  family 
for  the  sake  of  following  music,  wrere  in  a  like 
dilemma. 


At  this  point  of  the  consultation  one  of  the  “Violins,” 
who  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  exclaimed,  with 


a  start  : 


‘-ct !  The  Due  de  Richelieu  !” 

“Back,  girl,  behind  the  sofa,”  cried  Andrew -Palliser. 
grasping  his  daughter  s  arm.  “On  your  knees  there 
and  keep  quite  still!  Crowd  round  the  sofa,  comrades. 
Your  instruments !  Quick !” 

W  itli  lightning  celerity  the  “Twenty-four  Violins” 
had  extracted  their  instruments  from  the  leathern 
satchels  at  their  back,  and,  agreeably  to  Andrew’s 
hurried  motion,  had  laid  their  bows  on  the  strings 
m  the  faintest  pianissimo;  so  faint  was  it  that  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  who  came  prowling  up  the  steps  on 
tiptoe,  seemed  quite  unaware  that  there  was  a  soul  in 
the  room  as  lie  entered.  Starting  back  in  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  apparition  of  the  twenty-four  players 
which  met  his  eyes, 

‘Ah,  gentlemen,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  are  practicing?” 

“Yes,  your  Grace,  ns  we  always  do  at  this  hour,” 
remarked  Andrew,  sentcntiouslv'. 

Well,  I  w.ll  sit  and  listen  to  you,”  said  his  Grace, 
taking  a  chair. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  trained  musicians, 
keeping  their  bows  on  their  violins,  and,  obeying  a 
sign  from  Andrew,  followed  his  lead  as  gradually 
louder  and  louder  he  broke  into  a  well-knr  wn  minuet, 
which  at  last  in  all  its  brightness  pealed  from  all  the 
instruments  and  flashed  and  echoed  about  the  little 
apartment. 


Excellently  played,  said  the  duke,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  throw  furtive  glances  about  the  room.  “Ex¬ 
cellently  played;  especially  the  introduction.  Why, 
you  were  sighing  so  softly  on  your  instruments  when 
I  entered  that  you  might  have  been  a  party  of  con¬ 
spirators  hatching  a  plot,  rather  than  a  troupe  of 
honest  musicians  holding  a  practice.  But  come, 
Andrew,  have  you  not  some  Hebe,  some  Abigail,  a 
servant,  or  a  daughter,  or  something  like  that  in  your 
house  who  will  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine?  I  am 
thirsty  after  my  walk.” 


THE  TWENTY. FIFTH  “VIOLIN.” 

“I  have  nobody  of  that  kind  about  the  house,  your 
Grace,  blurted  out  Andrew,  “except  a  girl  y/ho  comes 
in  a  few  hours  every  day  to  tidy  the  place;  but  if 
jour  Grace  will  allow  me  I  w  11  bring  you  the  wine.” 

‘“Don’t  think  of  such  a  thing,”  said  the  duke.  “I’ll 
get  it  out  of  the  cupboard  myself.  I  see  where  the 
cupboard  is,”  and  lie  made  to  cross  over  directly  to 
the  sofa,  behind  which  Isabelle  was  kneeling. 

At  this  moment  Jean  le  Breton,  the  burliest  of  the 
“Violins,’  who  happened  to  be  seated  close  to  the 
couch,  rose  in  an  awkward  manner  with  his  back  to 
the  duke,  and,  interposing  his  ponderous  form  thu.s 
suddenly,  bumped  against  the  advancing  courtier  and 
almost  threw  him  over. 

"Confound  you  for  a  fool!"  cried  the  duke,  angrily. 

“A  thousand  pardons,  my  Lord  Duke.”  said  Jean, 
sheepishly.  “I  was  only  looking  for  a  piece  of  music 
I  had  dropped.” 

“The  wine  is  on  the  table,”  interrupted  Andrew. 

And  the  duke,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  turned  hack  to 
the  table,  and,  sitting  down,  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and 
ate  a  macaroon.  After  which  he  took  his  departure. 

"He  knows  all!"  exclaimed  Jean  le  Breton,  directly 
the  duke  had  left  the  garden,  and  they  could  one 
more  talk  in  safety. 

“Not  all."  replied  Andrew;  “but,  alas,  he  knows  tli.it 
I  have  a  daughter.” 
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THE  ETUDE 


‘‘It  is  only  suspicion  in  tlic  meantime,”  said  Lau 
rente  Pelloutier,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  sagacious  among  them,  and  with  this  remark 
they  most  of  them  agreed.  “It  is  only  suspicion- 
strong  suspicion.  But  he  has  proved  nothing  as  yet. 

“lie  will  prove  it  before  the  night  is  over,  remarked 
another.  “When  we  leave  for  the  evening  concert,  he 
or  his  creatures  will  come  here  and  iind  Isabelle. 

“If  that  be  so,”  remarked  another  “Violin,”  pro¬ 
foundly,  ‘‘we  shall  not  find  her  when  we  come  back. 

“Alas,  father,”  sobbed  Isabelle,  who  now  having 
emerged  from  her  place  of  concealment,  stood  amongst 
them  once  more.  "What  is  to  be  done?  What  will 
become  of  me?” 

“My  darling,  I  know  not,”  replied  the  old  man.  “One 
card  I  could  play— perhaps  I  must.  But  1  do  not  like 
to  do  it.  What  must  you  do?  What  is  to  become  of 
you?  You  must  go  away  from  me — you  must  g> 
away  at  once — you  must  leave  this  place!  lie  cried, 
wildly. 

“She  cannot  leave  to-day,”  interposed  one  of  the 
“Violins.”  “The  palace  gates  are  shut  at  three,  except 
for  those  who  produce  the  royal  warrant,  and  it  is 
past  three  now.  If  she  were  to  attempt  to  escape  this 
evening  under  cover  of  the  darkness  she  might  be 
shot  b^  the  sentries.  To-morrow  morning  is  the 
earliest  she  can  leave. 

“And  if  she  remain  in  the  house  to-night,  remarked 
another  player,  “while  we  are  at  the  concert,  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  will  find  her,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Jacques  Relleton.  It  is  a  dilemma.  What  are  we 
to  do?” 

“Take  her  with  us,”  cried  Isabelle's  lover,  Hugh  de 
Rand. 

“Take  her  with  us?  But  how?”  they  all  exclaimed. 

THE  NEW  VIOLIN. 

“Let  her  put  on  our  lavender  tunic  and  our  red  belt 
and  our  cream  stockings  and  our  long  wig— let  her 
don  our  attire  for  this  evening  only,  and  come  with 
us  to  the  concert-room,  't  on  will  not  object,  Isabelle  t 
he  added,  “when  the  peril  is  so  great.  Let  her  come 
with  the  troupe  of  us  to  the  concert-room,  dressed 
like  us,  with  a  violin  like  us;  let  her  be  one  of  us. 
We  will  crowd  round  her  and  smuggle  her  in  among 
us,  so  that  nobody  will  ever  notice  her.  Be  sure  of 
this,  that  in  the  concert-room?  under  the  king  s  nose, 
or  rather  up  in  his  orchestra,  which  is  some  distance 
from  him,  seated  at  a  music-stand,  dressed  like  a  man, 
and  one  of,  his  ‘ /iolins,’  that  would  be  the  last  place 
in  the  world  where  the  king  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
would  look  for  Andrew  Palliser’s  lovely  daughter.” 

The  idea  was  an  excellent  one  and  was  adopted  as 
the  best  of  all.  It  met  with  no  protest  from  Isabelle 
under  the  serious  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
necessary. 

“I  have  a  new  suit,”  said  Hugh  de  Rand,  which  I 
have  never  worn  yet ;  1  will  bring  it  round  at  once, 
and  before  the  concert  this  evening  your  deft  fingers, 
Isabelle,  can  have  shaped  and  shortened  it  so  as  to 
fit  you  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  you.” 

On  this  understanding  they  left  the  house,  to 
assemble  again  at  half-past  seven,  half  an  hour  before 
the  concert.  By  seven  o  clock  Isabelle  had  shaped  the 
clothes  to  fit  her  to  a  nicety,  and  stood  in  the  room 
when  her  lover  entered,  and  the  other  “\  iolins  with 
him,  a  bewitching  figure  of  loveliness  and  symmetry, 
yet  a  figure  which,  owing  to  her  tallness  and  beauty 
of  form,  might  easily  have  passed  for  that  of  a  man. 

“You  only  require  the  violin  at  your  back  to  make 
you  perfect,”  said  Hugh  de  Rand,  fastening  a  violin 
in  its  leathern  satchel  round  her  shoulders,  and  resist¬ 
ing  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  kiss  the  lovely 
and  embarrassed  girl. 

“Now,  when  we  play,”  he  added,  “hold  your  violin 
to  your  shoulder  and  move  your  bow  in  time  to  ours. 
Make  believe  that  you  are  playing.  It  will  never  be 
noticed  that  you  are  not  uttering  a  note  except  by 
ourselves.” 

They  all  trooped  to  the  concert-room,  with  Isabelle 
in  their  midst.  No  one  could  have  noticed  her  as  they 
passed  through  the  grounds,  even  if  anyone  had  tried. 
And  when  they  reached  the  large  music  pavilion  of 
the  palace  in  which  the  concerts  were  held,  it  was  all 
ablaze  with  wax  candles  lit  in  thousands  through  the 
hall.  The  arena,  where  the  audience  sat,  was  crowded 
with  beaux  and  ladies  in  furbelows  and  powdered  wigs, 
the  beaux  tapping  their  snuffboxes,  the  ladies  flirting 
their  fans  about,  the  whole  a  scene  of  glittering  bright¬ 
ness  never  equalled  in  our  more  sedate  and  sober  days, 
the  midst,  and  on  the  front  seat,  sat  the  king,  on 
gn  from  whom  the  concert  commenced, 
abelle  was  very  frightened  as  she  passed  into  the 
,  clicstra  and  stepped  down  the  benches  to  her  place 


along  with  the  other  violinists,  being  piloted  cleverly  by 
J 1  ugh  de  Rand,  who,  without  appearing  to  conduct  her, 
in  reality  did  so  by  slight  signs  imperceptible  to  any 
but  themselves.  Her  seat  was  immediately  behind  burly 
Jeai  lc  Breton,  who  managed  to  push  her  almost  out 
of  sight  with  his  ponderous  form.  She  took  out  her 
violin  like  the  rest.  Old  Andrew  raised  his  arm  as  a 
sign  lor  commencing.  One  sweep  of  the  bows,  and 
the  concert  began. 

l’iccc  after  piece  was  played  in  the  program,  and 
nothing  unusual  appeared  to  have  transpired  in  the 
body  of  the  hall.  The  concert  was  drawing  near  its 
close;  old  Andrew  I’alliser  at  last  began  to  breathe 
freely. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
approached  the  king,  who  sat  in  the  'front  of  the 
spectators. 

"Your  Majesty,”  he  said,  “are  there  not  twenty-fan.- 
Violins  in  your  orchestra?  I  have  just  counted  an.! 
find  that  there  are  twenty-five.” 

“Extraordinary !”  said  Louis.  “Let  me  see.”  And 
raising  his  finger  he  began  deliberately  to  count  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  beginning  at  the  topmost 
bench  and  going  downwards. 

This  motion  was  not  unobserved  by  Andrew  Palliser 
The  arm  with  which  he  was  so  spiritedly  conducting 
fell  limp  and  powerless  to  his  side — lie  stared  mute 
and  petrified  before  him — the  Violins  wavered;  there 
was  everv  danger  of  a  collapse  and  consequently  of 
discovery. 

At  this  moment  Hugh  de  Rand,  who  sat  next  to  the 
conductor,  gathering  the  situation  at  a  glance,  turned 
his  face  appealingly  to  his  fellows,  and  with  a 
tremendous  sweep  of  his  bow  and  a  simultaneous 
stamp  of  his  foot  pulled  them  all  together.  The  piece 
proceeded. 

“Twenty-four  I  count,”  said  the  king,  who  was  some¬ 
what  short-sighted.  “1  am  afraid  you  are  making  a 
mistake,  duke.  How  could  there  be  twenty-five?” 

“Twenty-five,  your  Majesty;  1  am  sure  of  it,  per¬ 
sisted  the  duke. 

“Well,  well,  it  is  a  point  of  no  importance,”  said 
Louis.  “But,  if  1  think  of  it,  to-morrow  I  will  ask 
Andrew  Palliser  to  give  the  answer.  You  know,  duke, 
1  dislike  mental  arithmetic.” 

The  concert  proceeded  and  in  a  short  time  concluded. 
The  “Twenty-four  Violins,”  with  Isabella  amidst  them, 
trooped  out  of  the  concert- room  and  in  due  course 
reached  Andrew  Palliser’s  house  in  safety.  The  more 
sharpsighted  of  them  detected  traces  that  people  had 
been  there  in  their  absence,  but  the  house  was  safe 
and  secure  now.  It  was  decided  that  Isabelle  should 
leave  Versailles  early  next  day. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  September  Etude.) 


HOME  IS  BEST. 

IiY  S.  HARRISON  LOVEWELL. 


Students  who  graduate  from  conservatories  are 
often  tempted  to  secure  positions  through  some  agency 
or  bureau.  There  are  three  good  reasons  why  they 
should  stay  at  home  and  teach. 

1.  At  home  there  is  the  established  reputation  for 
character  and  musicianship;  among  strangers  these 
qualifications  must  be  won.  Away  from  home,  there 
is  the  constant  uncertainty  relative  to  “making  good,” 
and  even  an  unintentional  word  may  cost  one  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Success  in  a  school  will  also  depend  largely 
upon  ability  to  hold  pupils;  if  several  become  dissat¬ 
isfied  another  position  may  have  to  be  found.  The 
shifting  from  place  to  place  soon  contracts  the  roaming 
habit  and  that  is  fatal  to  success.  A  solid  reputation 
at  home  is  worth  more  than  years  of  experience 
among  strangers. 

2.  At  home  capital  is  not  required:  The  opening  of 
a  studio  may  entail  expense,  but  this  expense  is  caused 
by  the  natural  increase  of  business  and  is  not  compar¬ 
able  to  the  risk  of  a  studio  in  a  strange  town.  The 
professional  at  home  will  start  with  the  nucleus  of  a 
class  and  add  to  the  same  until  a  studio  becomes  a 
necessity,  but  conditions  may  be  quite  different  in 
another  place. 

3.  To  go  from  home  is  easy;  to  return  is  impossible. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  continue  among  friends  and 
acquaintances  after  graduation,  but  after  a  few  years 
away  from  borne,  people  have  lost  interest  in  one 
personally  and  professionally.  Others  claim  their 
attention  and  one’s  opportunity  has  gone  forever. 

Years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  the  truth : 
Graduates  that  left  home  mostly  became  roomers ; 
those  that  remained  home  have  been  successful. 


r-  r, 

i.lsa’s  dream. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  SINGING  TONE. 


BY  JO-SHIPLEY  WATSON. 

What  Pauline  Remembered  When  She  Got  '1  hr 
With  the  Technic  Expert. 

Open  the  piano  with  the  right  hand  and  hob 
music  in  the  left  band. 

Breathe  deeply  with  the  ears  laid  back. 

Blow  dust  off  the  keys. 

Screw  the  stool  up  with  a  circular  motion,  no 
high  nor  too  low. 

Regard  the  piano  as  a  bucking  broncho.  Tai 
firm  seat  and  prepare  to  be  thrown. 

Have  the  bands  not  too  large  nor  yet  too  sm«tl 

Renounce  theology,  politics  and  all  isms. 

Let  all  feeling  sink  into  the  springy  pads  o 
finger  tips.  * 

Grasp  five  white  keys  not  too  near  the  edge  no 
far  back. 

Vault  the  hand  and  arch  the  eyebrows. 

Put  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  under  the  finger  ti[ 
a  paper  weight  on  the  knuckle  joint.  If  it  Lee] 
vault  begin  to  press  by  counting  “Ein,  zwei,  drei, 
very  slowly. 

When  the  key  is  half  way  down,  press  witl 
wrist. 

Say  “Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep”  three  times  and 
with  the  arm  gently  but  firmly  until  the  key  is  en 
down. 

Hold  the  key  down  for  thirty  minutes,  or  unt 
muscles  have  a  trembly  feeling. 

Chain  up  the  dog. 

Inhale,  exhale  in  concentric  rhythm. 

When  you  note  that  the  staccato — portamento 
tico — pressure  touch  is  inveighing  upon  the  lej 
arm — sostenuto — bambinomente — picoloragazzini— 
then  strive  to  cultivate  the  legatissimo — flying  wc 
Help!  Help!  I 

Take  your  temperature,  lock  the  piano,  steal 
into  the  back  yard  and  throw  the  piano  key  int 
well. 


On  Liszt's  recital  programs  there  was  a  note  re; 
“At  the  entrance  to  the  hall  will  be  found  an  ml 
which  each  listener  can  throw  his  musical  motive 
these  motives  Liszt  will  improvise  variations, 
he  did  regularly  on  his  tours  through  Europe,  • 
was  always  his  most  effective  number.  A  note j 
Frankfort  program  ( 1840 )  reads:  “The  coned 
will  be  lighted  by  gas.” 
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CALENDAR  OF  FAMOUS 
MUSICIANS  FOR  AUGUST 


Cecile  Chaminade 

Born  August  8,  1861, 
at  Paris 

Talented  Woman. 
Composer. 

Best  known  works  :  Piano  pieces, 
including  the  Scarf  Dance,  Pas 
des  Amphores,  etc.  Also  songs 
and  chamber  music. 


George  Grove 

Born  August  13,  1820,  at  London, 
Died  1900. 

Famous  Writer  and  Critic. 

Best  known  works  :  Compiled  a 
Dictionary  of  Music,  analysed 
Beethoven’s  symphonies,  and 
discovered  forgotten  composi¬ 
tions  by  Schubert. 


Claude  Achille  Debussy 

Born  August  22,  1862,  Paris. 
Eminent  Contemporary 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Opera  Pel- 
leas  et  Mehsande,  prelude  to 
L' A  pres  Midi  d'un  Faune , 
Nocturnes^  piano  pieces,  songs, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  remarkably 
original  in  style. 


Maud  Powell 

Born  August  22,  1868, 
at  Peru,  Ill. 

Famous  American  Woman 
Violinist. 

Best  known  work:  Has  done 
much,  to  interest  American  wo¬ 
men  in  violin  study,  eminently 
successful  abroad.  Considered 
the  most  distinguished  of  all 
violinists  of  her  sex. 


Moritz  Moszkowski 

Born  August  23,  1854, 
at  Breslau 

Famous  Pianist  and 


Comp 


loser. 


Best  known  works  :  Opera  Boab- 
d>t,  chamber  music,  and  charming 
piano  pieces.  From  Foreign 
Parts ,  Spanish  Dances , 
Moment  Musical,  Serenade,  etc. 


BRIGHT  SAYINGS  OF  FAMOUS  MASTERS. 

liY  FREDERIC  S.  LAW. 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  the  nonsense  of  men  of  genius,  but  that 
a  fool  should  not  be  present ;  meaning  ‘that  it  takes 
no  little  discretion  to  distinguish  clever  nonsense  from 
that  which  has  neither  wit  nor  humor  to  act  as  a  salt 
preservative,  and  to  give  it  currency  beyond  the  occa- 
s:on  of  the  moment.  A  man’s  taste  in  jokes  affords  a 
surer  indication  of  his  true  character  than  one  is  apt 
to  imagine;  a  moment  of  the  free,  unbuttoned  mood 
induced  by  a  merry  thought  and  a  jest  reveals  the 
real  nature  of  the  man  freed  from  many  artificialities 
and  conventionalities  that  have  assumed  the  disguise 
of  a  second  nature. 

BULOW’S  RAPIER-LIKE  WIT, 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  rapier-edge  and  sarcasm 
of  von  Biilow  with  the  bluntness  and  directness  of 
Beethoven :  While  the  former  was  once  conducting  a 
chorus  rehearsal  he  had  occasion  to  rehearse  the  men 
in  their  parts  alone,  and  during  this  drill,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  custom  of  all  choruses  from  time 
immemorial,  a  steady  buzz  of  conversation  arose 
among  the  sopranos  and  contraltos.  This  he  quelled 
from  time  to  time  by  adjuring  them  to  silence,  which 
lasted  but  a  moment  until  it  was  again  broken  by  the 
same  disturbance.  Goaded  almost  beyond  endurance, 
von  Biilow  brought  all  eyes  upon  himself  by  a  hasty 
tattoo  of  the  baton  on  his  desk,  then  cried  out  in  his 
most  cutting  tones  :  ‘‘Ladies  !  Rome  does  not  have  to  he 
saved  to-night !”  A  moment  of  bewildered  silence,  em¬ 
ployed  by  most  of  his  hearers  in  sending  their  thoughts 
hack  to  the  time  when  a  surprise  night  attack  on  the 
Eternal  City  was  frustrated  by  the  quacking  of  geese, 
was  followed  by  a  hasty  outburst  of  mirth  which 
brought  the  effect  lie  desired.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  Beethoven  would  have  said  under  similar 
circumstances ;  probably  something  that  might  have 
awakened  laughter,  but  anger  as  well ;  he  had  no  tact 
in  the  expression  of  his  feelings.  Thus,  for  example, 
his  remark  to  Hitnmel  with  whom  he  had  engaged  in 
a  friendly  contest  intended  to  put  their  respective 
powers  of  improvization  to  proof.  After  Himmel  had 
been  playing  for  some  time  Beethoven  leaned  over 
and  said  coolly,  “You  prelude  a  great  deal ;  when  arc 
yon  going  to  begin?”  Himmel  never  forgave  him. 
What  wonder  that  Beethoven  was,  as  the  saying  goes, 
always  in  hot  water? 

Handel  was  not  unlike  Beethoven  in  some  of  his 
characteristics.  Careless  in  what  he  said  and  how  he 
said  it,  he  was  of  a  large  physique  and  a  generous 
liver.  Determined  to  dine  well  at  a  certain  inn,  he 
went  to  it  in  advance  and  ordered  a  dinner  served 
for  three.  At  the  appointed  hour  .the  master  alone 
appeared  for  the  meal  and  to  the  expostulation :  “But 
the  company” — roared  out  with  his  inveterate  German 
accent :  “Bring  in  de  dinner !  I  am  de  gompany.” 
There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  anecdote  told  by 
his  biographer:  A  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  been  blind  ■ 
from  early  childhood,  was  an  accomplished  musician 
and  Handel’s  surgeon,  Mr.  Sharp',  recommended  him 
as  an  assistant  because  Handel’s  own  blindness 
prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  the  performance  of 
his  oratorios,  and  Stanley’s  memory  was  unfailing. 
This  excited  Handel’s  sense  of  humor  and  he  hurst 
into  a  loud  laugh.  “Oh,  Mr.  Sharp,”  he  cried,  “have 
you  never  read  the  Scriptures?  Do  you  not  remember 
that  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind  they  will  both  fall  into 
the  ditch?” 

Beethoven  had  a  brother  who  was  a  man  of  means, 
rather  proud  of  the  fact,  and  pompous  in  manner.  He 
once  sent  the  composer  a  New  Year’s  card  inscribed 
with  his  name  followed  by  the  word,  “Land-proprie¬ 
tor.”  This,  the  musician  acknowledged  by  his  own 
card,  which  bore  the  word,  “Brain-proprietor,”  after 
his  name.  He  had  a  dropsical  affection  which  led  to 
several  operations  to  relieve  him.  His  remark  after 
one  of  these  was  more  grim  than  humorous,  yet  char¬ 
acteristic:  “Better  water  from  my  body  than  from 
my  pen.” 

LISZT’S  IRONY. 

Liszt  gave  a  fine  example  of  wit  and  artistic 
independence  while  playing  at  a  soiree  in  the  imperial 
palace  at  St.  Petersburg  by  stopping  in  the  middle  of 
a  piece  because  he  heard  the  Czar  talking  loudly  to  an 
officer.  An  attendant  was  immediately  sent  to  know 
the  reason  of  the  stop,  whereupon  Liszt  replied  that 
it  was  the  first  rule  of  court  etiquette  that  when  the 
Czar  spoke  others  must  be  quiet.  The  monarch  never 
forgot  this  well-merited  rebuke;  but  it  fixed  the  status 
of  such  artists  as  Liszt  in  imperial  circles. 


It  is  well  known  that  lie  was  more  than  susceptibl  ■ 
to  the  influence  of  feminine  charms;  he  could  seldom 
lie  induced  to  criticise  any  of  the  young  girls  who 
formed  a  large  portion  of  his  class.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  while  listening  to  one  of  these  attractive 
pupils,  who  was  playing  a  Chop'.n  ballade  very  badly, 
he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  head,  kissed  her  fore¬ 
head  and  said  softly,  '  Marry  soon,  dear  child — adieu,” 
and  retreated.  At  one  of  his  classes  the  beautiful 
young  Swede,  Ingeborg  von  Bronsart,  afterward  known 
as  pianist  and  composer,  played  a  Bach  fugue  with 
such  brilliancy  and  power  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  enthusiasm. 

“Wonderful!”  he  exclaimed.  “But  you  didn’t  look 
like  it.” 

‘I  should  hope  I  didn't  look  like  a  Bach  fugue,”  she 
retorted  at  once,  and  the  two  became  fast  friends  in 
virtue  of  this  ready  response. 

Liszts  wit  did  not  always  show  itself  in  words.  One 
evening  he  had  settled  himself  in  his  room  for  a  few 
hours  of  quiet  study  when  he  was  disturbed  by  some 
noisy  music  overhead,  where  the  tenants  were  evidently 
giving  an  evening  company.  Waltzes,  mazurkas,  salon 
pieces  followed  in  distracting  variety,  and  he  soon  saw 
that  his  plans  for  study  were  vain  unless  in  some  way 
he  could  put  a  stop  to  the  music  above.  In  a  moment 
his  resolution  was  taken.  The  merry-makers  overhead 
were  suddenly  startled  by  the  unexpected  opening  of 
their  door;  on  the  threshold  stood  Liszt,  still  attired 
in  the  dressing  gown  which  he  had  donned  for  the 
evening.  He  slowly  advanced  toward  the  piano  and 
the  company,  who  all  knew  who  he  was.  reverentially 
drew  back  before  him ;  the  youth  who  had  been  on  the 
piano  stool  left  it,  and  the  master  seated  himself  in 
his  place.  All  awaited  breathlessly  in  expectation  of 
hearing  some  of  his  wonderful  feats  of  execution- 
hut  he  simply  placed  one  of  his  fingers  on  the  key¬ 
board,  played  a  rapid  glissando  from  one  end  of  the 
instrument  to  the  other,  rose,  shut  and  locked  it,  then 
dropping  the  key  in  his  pocket  he  left  the  room  as 
quietly  as  he  had  entered. 

VON  BULOW  AND  THE  OPERA  DIRECTOR. 

Von  Billow’s  sharp  criticism  of  the  opera  in  Berlin 
excited  the  enmity  of  the  director,  Count  von  Hiilsen, 
who  caused  the  doorkeeper  to  refuse  him  admission  to 
the  theater  the  next  time  he  entered.  Von  Biilow 
yielded  and  said  nothing,  but  at  his  next  recital  began 
the  opening  number  on  his  program  by  a  prelude  in 
which  lie  used  as  a  theme  Figaro’s  first  air  in  Mozart’s 
opera,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  which  opens  with  these 
words,  “And  so,  Sir  Count,  you’d  fain  dance  a 
measure,  Dance  at  your  pleasure  to  my  guitar.”  The 
incident  of  his  being  repulsed  from  the  Opera  by  the 
Count’s  orders  was  generally  known  and  resented;  the 
music  was  so  familiar  that  the  first  notes  awakened  a 
storm  of  applause,  which  the  artist  only  recognized 
by  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  showing  that  its  use  on  this 
occasion  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  chance. 

Von  Biilow’s  antipathy  to'  singers  is  well  known,  and 
his  remark  that  a  tenor  was  not  a  man  but  an  illness, 
is  still  not  forgotten.  A  young  man  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  introduce  himself  to  him  as  a  tenor.  “Never 
mind,”  said  von  Biilow  with  a  sympathetic  air,  “don’t 
let  it  worry  you !” 

Wagner  was  brimming  over  with  humor,  but  for  our 
purpose  this  unfortunately  manifested  itself  for  the 
most  part  in  puns  and  other  untranslatable  plays  upon 
words.  When  he  was  acting  as  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  the  very  “full" 
programs  he  was  called  upon  to  furnish,  coupled  with 
the  cry  of  omnibus  conductors,  “full  inside,”  led  him 
to  call  himself  the  “Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Omnibus.”  Once  at  a  rehearsal  of  Rienzi,  when  the 
trombones  played  too  loud  for  him,  he  said  with  a 
smile:  “Gentlemen,  if  1  mistake  not,  we  are  in 
Dresden  and  not  in  Jericho,  where  your  ancestors, 
strong  of  lung,  blew  down  the  city  walls!” 


Sir  Charles  ITalle  in  an  interview  once  said:  “The 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  my  experience  is 
remarkable.  When  Mr.  Ella  engaged  me  for  a  con¬ 
cert  I  told  him  I  proposed  playing  one  of  Beethoven’s 
sonatas.  ‘What!’  he  cried;  ‘No,  no.  You  can’t  play 
that  in  public.’  1  insisted,  however,  and  it  proved 
eminently  successful. 

“Before  1848  solo  sonatas  were  never  played  in  pub¬ 
lic.  Musicians  held  that  the  public  did  not  understand 
them.  Now  you  hesitate  to  select  one  lest  it  be  too 
well  known.  The  difference  is  wonderful.” 
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There  is  a  large  class  of  musical  people — busy 
teachers,  earnest  students,  ambitious  pupils — who,  at 
the  vacation  season,  heave  a  sigh  of  content,  and 
pleasantly  anticipate  the  good,  long,  quiet  hours  they 
are  going  to  put  in  at  the  piano,  getting  even  with  the 
over-crowded,  hurried  winter  days  which  they  have 
ruefully  watched  scurrying  by,  with  never  a  little 
moment  in  them  for  practice.  But  there  are  also  a 
great  many  to  whom  circumstances  do  not  allot  the 
ideal  conditions,  namely,  a  good  piano,  with  absolute 
freedom  to  use  it  at  will. 

Before  starting  off  on  your  trip  abroad,  or  to  your 
old  farm  house,  or  your  summer  hotel,  make  for  your¬ 
self  a  keyboard  diagram.  Cut  a  strip  of  firm,  light 
brown  paper,  six  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to 
trace  upon  it,  at  least  four  octaves.  Be  sure  to  be 
accurate  as  to  width  and  length  of  black  keys  as  well 
as  the  white  ones.  Make  some  mark  to  designate 
middle  C.  Fasten  this  diagram  securely  on  a  table 
with  a  thumb  tack  at  each  end.  Be  sure  that  the 
edges  of  these  paper  keys  are  even  with  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  always  sit  at  this  dumb  piano  exactly 
as  you  would  sit  at  the  real  instrument  as  regards 
the  height  of  the  stool  or  chair,  and  your  position  in 
front  of  middle  C. 

First  of  all,  the  muscular  condition  must  be  prepared. 
On  arising,  or  while  the  looseness  of  the  costume 
allows  entire  freedom  of  action,  swing  the  arms  so 
that  their  motion  causes  the  body  to  turn  at  the  waist, 
swaying  and  bending,  while  the  lower  limbs  and  feet 
remain  quiet. 

Second;  the  arms  extended  swing  hands  up  and 
down,  the  wrist  being  the  hinge  and  the  impetus 
starting  at  the  shoulder. 

Third;  lift  arms,  shaking  whole  arm,  from  the 
shoulder,  with  the  motion  of  shaking  water  off  the 
hands. 

Fourth;  hands  dropped  at  sides,  thoroughly  relaxed, 
then  suddenly  closed  into  a  tight  list,  thumb  over 
lingers,  and  immediately  dropped  to  relaxation  again. 
These  exercises  should  require  not  less  than  live  min¬ 
utes.  The  gymnastics  for  hands  and  lingers  not  being 
so  heating  may  lie  done  at  any  time,  but  preferably 
before  the  playing  exercises. 

HAND  AND  FINGER  EXERCISES. 

First.  All  linger  tips  of  both  hands  together,  press 
lingers  back  until  they  are  flat  against  one  another, 
palms  at  right  angles. 

Second.  Finger  pressure.  Fifth  finger  tip  against 
fifth  finger  tip,  suddenly  press  together,  the  point  of 
resistence  being  at  the  first  joint,  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  turn  in.  This  is  the  same  motion  as 
that  used  in  the  clinging  legato  touch,  and  should  be 
done  in  the  same  slow  rhythm  with  the  entire  relaxa¬ 
tion  immediately  following  the  intense  momentary 
pressure.  All  fingers  in  turn  in  same  way. 

Third.  The  hand  held  out  in  front  in  playing  position, 
flex  each  finger  in  turn,  swinging  it  from  straight  out 
until  it  touches  the  palm.  Do  not  strain  unduly  in  an 
effort  to  hold  back  the  other  lingers  from  following, 
as  they  must,  to  some  extent,  the  action  of  the  acting 
linger. 

Fourth.  Play  five  finger  exercise  in  the  air,  move 
the  thumbs  in  a  rotary  motion,  and  end  with  the 
closing  and  opening  of  the  hand.  Never  do  any  of 
these  exercises  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  hive 
minutes  at  a  time  two  or  three  times  a  day  is  the 
better  way.  Many  an  uninteresting  conversation  of  the 
long  summer  evenings,  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
may  be  made  richly  profitable,  from  the  intermittent 
moments  of  muscle  lubrication  which  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  unseen  in  the  darkness. 

Most  of  the  keyboard  work  must  be  done  hands 
separate,  for,  as  the  lingers  must  play  on  these  paper 
’  vs  with  perfect  precision,  the  eye  must  guide  their 
ps  to  ensure  their  accuracy,  while  the  tune  must 
sung,  mentally.  Each  one  will  select  his  favorite 

xercises.  1  will  merely  outline  those  which  experience 
proved  most  useful  in  this  kind  of  practice. 


This  may  be  said  in  three  words,  Mason’s  Touch 
and  Technique.  Devote  fifteen  minutes  to  this  work. 
If  the  exercises  are  played  in  half  their  length,  that 
is,  for  example,  from  C  to  A,  six  degrees,  there  should 
be  time  for  all  the  forms,  two  lingers  broken  and 
double  thirds,  broken  and  double  sixths.  1  he  first 
touch,  the  clinging  legato,  having  been  accomplished 
in  the  linger  pressure  gymnastics,  need  not  be  repeated. 

Follow  this  with  fifteen  minutes  of  scale  work  in 
all  the  varieties  you  wish,  but  essentially  the  running 
scales,  legato  and.  staccato,  arpeggios,  broken  chords, 
double  thirds,  sixths  and  octaves,  and  always  and  ever, 
hands  separate,  and  in  quarters,  eighths  and  sixteenths. 
If  all  this  work  is  done  properly,  there  will  barely  be 
time  to  play  them  in  one  scale.  Each  day  take  a  new 
scale,  until  all  has  been  done  in  all  scales,  and  then 
da  capo. 

This  three-quarter-hour  study  will  bring  up  rapidly, 
and  keep  the  finger  machinery  in  such  beautiful  condi¬ 
tion,  that  when  you  next  meet  your  piano  it  will  not 
be  with  a  despondent  backward  glance  over  time  lost 
nor  a  discouraged  forward  look  towards  ever  stiffening 
fingers,  unless  there  is  time  for  long  hours  of  grind. 
Instead,  there  will  be  a  heart  bounding  with  delight 
at  the  progress  made,  and  satisfaction  at  the  fluent 
technique  with  which  the  fingers  fit  into  all  their 
former  piano  work. 

A  “PIANO  SILENCER.” 

I  shall '  now  add  a  supplement  for  those  who  may 
have  a  piano,  but  who  are  restrained  in  its  use  as  is 
usually  the  case  when  one  is  boarding.  Take  a  lath, 
or  any  light  strip  of  wood  4  ft.  9  ins.  long,  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Ask  your 
tuner  for  some  of  the  thick  white  felt  used  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  piano  hammers.  Tack  a  strip  of  this  about 
two  inches  wide  along  one  edge  of  the  lath,  cutting 
away  a  little  space  where  the  construction  of  the  piano 
would  otherwise  hitch  up  the-  felt.  This  makes  a 
most  efficacious  muffler,  which  can  be  placed  in  any 
upright  piano.  Even  where  pianos  are  provided  with 
a  practice  pedal,  it  is  usually  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
With  this  improvised  one  the  sound  reaches  the 
player’s  ears  perfectly  and  can  scarcely  be  heard  in 
the  next  room. 

Leave  the  muffler  in  while  the  scales,  arpeggios,  etc., 
are  played  over  again,  during  fifteen  minutes.  1  hen 
take  the  passage  work  or  the  difficult  page  of  the  new 
composition  you  are  studying,  or  the  old  one  you  are 
perfecting,  for  another  fifteen  minutes,  and  finally,  with 
the  muffler  removed,  your  lingers  beautifully  flexible 
and  completely  under  the  control  of  a  clear  and 
commanding  brain,  the  most  captious  Summer 
Boarder”  will  hear  you  with  joy,  and  you  may  pursue 
your  flowery  way  for  at  least  an  hour,  untrammele.l 
by  the  paralyzing  dread  of  annoying  your  fellow  guests. 


HOW  THEY  MADE  Fl'N  OF  BF.RLIOZ. 


I-'vom  an  old  caricature  satirizing  Berlioz’  lovr  for  enormous 
orchestras  and  bizarre  instruments. 


FIRST  AID  TO  INJURED  HEARTS. 


Especially  Conducted  for  this  Month  Only. 


BY  ELLA  WHEKI.KR  FAIRFAX, 


Dear  Miss  Fairfax: 

My  professor  is  a  lovely  gentleman,  but  he  is  a  ) 
ried  man.  He  says  that  his  wife  doesn’t  give  him 
sympathy  in  his  work  that  he  ought  to  have  to  r 
a  great  career.  He  says  that  my  playing  inspires 
Lately  he  has  been  very  attentive  to  me,  and  nov 
wants  me  to  go  to  the  opera  with  him.  Shot: 
have  a  chaperon ? 

Sweet  Sixtij 

No,  a  horsewhip. 

Dear  Miss  Fairfax: 

My  gentleman  friend  calls  every  night  in  the 
but  Monday.  He  has  a  strong  bass  voice.  He 
Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  three  or  four  I 
every  evening  he  comes.  Father  says  he  won't  i 
it  much  longer.  What  shall  1  do? 

Despira 

Present  father  with  a  bean-shooter. 

Dear  Miss  Fairfax: 

Last  summer  at  a  seaside  resort  I  went  to  hea 
Banda  Spaghetti.  There  was  a  gentleman  sittii 
the  third  row  playing  the  bass  tuba.  Every  tin 
struck  deep  C  he  winked  at  me.  He  has  wont! 
black  eyes,  a  long  mustache  and  a  wonderful  tei 
He  is  known  as  the  “King  of  1  ubaists.  ’  Last 
1  met  him  and  he  proposed  the  same  evening, 
says  that  he  is  a  count  and  that  he  only  blow 
horn  for  fun.  I  contend  that  Art  is  the  most 
scendent  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  the  most  < 
privilege  of  the  proletariat  is  to  apprehend  the  s 
tics  of  the  interpreter.  Ma  contends  that  she  ' 
rather  have  me  marry  a  barber.  Please  advise 

Paul 

Ma  wins. 

Dear  Miss  Fairfax: 

I’ve  been  keeping  company  with  a  young  lady 
sings  in  our  choir.  There  is  also  a  tenor  in  the 
who  takes  advantage  of  his  position  by  making 
at  my  lady  friend.  Last  Sunday  he  turned  the 
of  her  anthem  for  her  and  then  put  his  foot  c 
rung  of  her  chair.  Lately,  she  has  seemed  cool  I 
It  has  been  keeping  me  awake  nights.  Please  he 

Green-Eyed  Monf 

Take  sulphur  and  molasses  three  times  a  day 
meals. 

Dear  Miss  Fairfax: 

My  fiance  is  a  composer.  He  has  never  t«) 
lesson  in  his  life  and  don’t  know  one  note 
another,  but  he’s  a  grand  pianist.  He  had  a  P1 
as  a  soda  clerk  at  nine  dollars  a  week,  but  1 
given  it  up  for  art.  He  has  sent  his  last  song,  ‘T 
How  Butter  Has  Gone  Up,”  to  thirty  publishers 
of  whom  appreciated  it.  He  says  that  if  anothe 
lisher  turns  him  down  he’ll  do  something  des 
I  want  to  cheer  him  up.  What  would  be  an  appn 
birthday  present  for  him? 

Hop* 

Buy  him  a  ticket  for  Siberia. 


SPIRITS  THAT  FAILED  TO  MOVE 

jjv  ■  | 

I!Y  S.  T.  BRYANT. 

Of  all  the  many  amusing  studio  experienci 
have  come  my  way,  the  most  laughable  was  fl 
of  a  very  stupid  and  lazy  girl  whose  father,  a 
ualist,  believed  that  the  astral  bodies  of  Mozai 
Beethoven  stood  beside  bis  daughter  while  sht 
ticed.  The  combined  efforts  of  all  the  great  n 
who  have  crossed  the  Styx  could  never  have  man 
girl  musical.  I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  " 
thought  of  the  miseries  she  was  inflicting  up 
favorite  composers,  so  I  suggested  to  the  fath< 
he  wait  a  few  years  before  be  tried  to  devel 
daughter’s  phenomenal  talent.  Ten  years  ha\ 
since  then  and  the  ward  of  the  ghostly  masters! 
became  even  an  ordinary  pianist.  Think  of  thi 
in  the  Elysian  Fields!  Teachers  waste  years  rj 
trying  to  develop  hopeless  cases.  It  is  unfair  l; 
teacher  to  accept  a  fee  when  she  knows  full  Wl| 
no  possible  good  can  come  from  her  services. 


THE  ETUDE 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


Vo  attention  paid  to  letters  received  without  full 
me  and  address. 

3wing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
;wer  certain  questions  privately,  we  have  been  corn- 
led  to  make  a  strict  rule  not  to  pay  any  attention 
any  letter  received  without  the  full  name  and  address 
the  sender.  For  this  reason  the  letters  of  A  Student, 
lend  in  Idaho,  Truth-seeker,  Knickerbocker  and  many 
lers  recently  received  cannot  be  answered.  We  shall 
glad  to  assist  these  friends  if  they  wi.l  kindly  com- 
with  the  above  rule. 


PHRASING  AND  SIGNATURES. 

“1.  IIow  may  I  be  abje  to  improve  the  playing 
of  my  pupils  in  phrasing  and  expression? 

“2.  I  have  a  talented  pupil  who  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  signatures,  nor  that  accidentals  should  persist 
throughout  the  measure  in  which  they  occur.  IIow 
may  I  help  her  in  this?" — L.  R. 

.  Take  up  a  book  or  magazine  and  read  a  para- 
iph  to  your  pupil  in  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice, 
ally  devoid  of  inflexion,  and  paying  not  the  slightest 
;d  to  punctuation,  but  running  one  sentence  into 
nther  without  break.  Ask  her  if  it  sounds  intelligi- 
.  Tell  her  that  it  corresponds  exactly  to  playing 
it  disregards  phrasing  and  expression,  that  the  culti- 
ed  listener  can  make  no  more  out  of  such  playing 
in  out  of  reading  without  inflexion  or  punctuation, 
e  majority  of  players  perform  in  this  manner.  To 
iprove  your  pupil  you  will  have  to  keep  at  her  con- 
ntly  at  every  lesson.  She  must  learn  to  observe 
rasing  marks  very  carefully,  and  use  the  proper 
ack  for  the  beginning  of  phrases,  and  the  release 

•  the  termination.  She  must  also  exercise  constant 
dance  with  the  marks  of  shading.  This  will  mean 
ceasing  vigilance  on  your  part,  as  it  seems  to  be 
icult  to  cultivate  the  ear  of  the  average  pupil  to  a 
•n  sense  of  phrasing. 

1.  You  should  teach  your  pupils  to  spell  their  scales 
the  same  manner  as  words  are  spelled.  If  you  have 
ss  meetings  it  is  a  good  exercise  to  let  the  members 
nd  in  a  row,  like  the  old-fashioned  spelling  schools, 
1  “spell  down.”  This  exercise  should  be  practiced 
h  your  pupils  at  every  lesson  until  a  scale  can  be 
lied  as  readily  as  the  word  cat.  They  should  at 
it  be  taken  in  rotation,  then  in  mixed  order.  For 
imple,  ask  your  pupil  to  spell  the  scale  of  B  major. 
'2  should  answer  quickly — B,  C  sharp,  D  sharp,  E, 

,  sharp,  G  sharp,  A  sharp,  and  B — signature  five 
rps.  The  fault  indicated  in  the  second  clause  of 
ir  sentence  is  more  due  to  lack  of  attention  than 
,mory.  I  know  of  no  special  exercise  to  correct  it, 
ept  constantly  “keeping  at  it.” 

OVER  ADVANCEMENT. 

“Although  I  have  only  taught  children,  I  now 
find  myself  called  upon  to  teach  a  woman  who, 
when  last  studying  six  years  ago,  supposedly  fin¬ 
ished  Mathews’  Grade  V,  hut  in  a  careless  manner 
with  no  knowledge  of  even  the  rudiments  of  music. 

She  is  now  eager  to  learn,  hut  wishes  to  take  up 
advanced  work  while  ignorant  of  elementary. 

What  pieces  and  etudes  shall  I  give  her?" 

explain  to  her  wherein  her  fingers  are  deficient  in 
ion,  and  how  she  needs  to  work  on  special  finger 
rcises  for  some  time  to  come.  Lay  a  book  about 
■  inch  high  on  the  table,  and  let  her  place  her  hand 
its  corner  so  that  the  fingers  fall  on  the  table  over 
edge  of  the  book,  and  the  thumb  falls  at  the  side, 
her  practice  various  five-finger  exercises,  especially 
trill  motions,  for  about  fifteen  minutes  every  day 
I*  several  months.  1  f  she  is  patient,  and  means  busi- 
I  s,  she  can  thus  loosen  up  the  action  of  her  fingers 
y  greatly.  Practice  the  same  on  the  keyboard,  let- 
i  all  exercises  be  played  slowly  enough  at  first  so 
t  the  fingers  do  not  stiffen. 

se  the  simpler  etudes  from  Heller’s  Op.  47,  pro- 
Issing  to  the  more  difficult,  and  then  to  Op.  46,  and 
p-  45.  The  second  book  of  Czerny-Liebling  will  be 
^ client  for  velocity  work.  For  pieces  give  her  simple 
I  tasteful  ones,  such  as  Chopin’s  Nocturne  in  E  flat, 

•  9;  Schubert’s  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  Op.  142,  No.  2; 
*enadc,  Moszkowski ;  Melody  in  P,  Rubinstein; 
jpto-ue  in  B  f.at,  Field;  Under  the  Leaves.  Thome; 
^louz'ecu,  Godard,  and  then  on  to  more  difficult  one  ,. 

i 


STUDYING  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 

“1.  I  have  been  practicing  four  hours  a  day  for 
four  years,  but  am  forced  to  do  without  a  teacher. 

How  can  I  develop  an  accurate  sense  of  location, 
especially  in  pieces  in  which  the  hands  are  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  extremes  of  the  keyboard,  as  in 
Chopin’s  Etude  in  E  flat?  I  can  play  them  slowly, 
but  become  confused  and  hesitating  when  speed  is 
attempted. 

“2.  How  can  I  develop  smoothness  and  contin¬ 
uity  in  such  numbers  as  Chopin’s  Prelude  in  E  * 
sharp  mino'r? 

“3.  How  can  I  acquire  rapidity  in  such  things  as 
the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  Op.  27,  No  2? 

I  am  discouraged  that  although  I  can  read  readily, 
yet  I  cannot  seem  to  attain  the  desired  perfection 
for  the  entertainment  of  my  rrH ncls.  Also,  that 
it  requires  months  to  learn  various  compositions, 
and  that  one’s  repertoire  must  consist  of  so  few 
compositions." — IS.  R.  M. 

Assuming  that  you  are  doing  your  work  well,  a 
good  way  to  acquire  an  accurate  sense  of  location  on 
the  keyboard  is  to  begin  with  simple  pieces  that  you 
can  play  without  notes,  and  practice  them  in  the  dark. 
Practice  scales  and  arpeggios  in  all  keys,  if  you  cannot 
remember  your  pieces.  You  may  fumble  dreadfully 
at  first,  but  will  soon  be  able  to  play  them  with  ease. 

I  fear,  however,  that  your  entire  trouble  is  that  of 
the  average  pupil  who  is  obliged  to  do  without  a 
teacher,  too  rapid  advancement,  playing  pieces  that  arc 
too  difficult,  and  inability  to  determine  whether  fingers 
and  hands  are  acting  correctly  or  not.  Every  teacher 
finds  that  every  pupil,  almost  without  exception,  re¬ 
quires  the  most  unremitting  care,  patience  and  atten¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  develop  correct  muscular  action  in 
fingers,  hand  and  arm.  Almost  universally  they  seem 
to  be  unable  to  determine  for  themselves  whether  they 
are  getting  these  right  or  not,  and  the  teacher  often 
has  to  watch  them  for  weeks  on  a  single  point,  before 
allowing  another  to  be  taken  up.  The  probability  is, 
therefore,  that  your  hands  need  training  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary  stages.  For  this  trouble  it  is  impossible  for 
any  teacher  to  help  you  from  a  distance,  or  without 
months  of  training  in  his  own  studio  where  he  can 
watch  every  step  you  take. 

Assuming  again  that  your  playing  apparatus  is  in 
good  condition,  the  answer  to  all  three  of  your  ques¬ 
tions  may  be — procure  a  metronome,  learn  to  play  your 
etudes  and  pieces,  and  exercises  as  well,  at  a  low  rate 
of  speed,  and  then  set  your  metronome  up  notch  by 
notch  until  you  have  approximated  the  desired  speed. 
I  question  your  ability  to  attain  the  metronom  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  various  pieces  you  mention,  as  a  consid¬ 
erable  virtuosity  is  required  in  order  to  encompass  this. 

The  repertoire  of  all  pianists  is  comparatively  lim¬ 
ited,  even  of  virtuosi.  If,  however,  you  have  acquire  1 
an  advanced  technique,  you  will  not  be  hampered  in 
reading  new  pieces,  except  those  of  the  most  extreme 
difficulty.  You  have  learned  to  read  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  If  you  are  asked  to  read  in  public,  however, 
or  the  entertainment  of  your  friends  you  spend  much 
time  in  working  up  your  selection.  It  will  be  the  same 
with  your  music.  You  may  read  many  things  that 
are  not  in  advance  of  your  technique,  but  your  reper¬ 
toire  will  have  to  be  prepared  and  kept  in  order  with 
great  care.  In  conclusion  1  would  say,  that  if  it  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  teacher  in  the  near  future,  by  all 
means  do  so. 

TRANSPOSING. 

"1.  I  liavo  n  pupil  who  Is  finishing  the  tenth 
grade,  has  had  Beethoven’s  Sonatas  and  Czerny’s 
Op.  740.  What  studies  should  bo  given  her  next? 

She  is  talented,  lull  her  technic  is  not  of  the  best. 

She  seems  to  piny  a  great  deal  from  the  hand  and 
the  forearm,  and' her  little  linger  constantly  sticks 
up,  although  1  have  continually  told  her  to  play 
quietly  and  relaxed. 

“2.  What  is 
M.  H. 

1.  This  pupil  has  been  allowed  to  contract  habits 
which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  if  she 
should  go  to  one  of  the  competent  teachers  of  reputa¬ 
tion  in  any  of  the  great  centers,  he  would  probably 
put  her  on  pure  finger  technic  and  elementary  etudes 
and  keep  her  on  them  for  months,  until  she  could  play 
scales  and  arpeggios  with  correct  finger  action,  with¬ 
out  any  help,  from  back  in  the  hand  and  forearm.  If 
she  were  in  good  condition  technically,  she  could  talc- 
up  Cramer  next,  followed  by  Clementi,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  she  can  encompass  them  until  she  has  learned 
to  play  finger  work  with  linger  action.  Telling  a  pupil 


to  play  quietly  and  relaxed  will  accomplish  little.  Get¬ 
ting  right  down  to  minute  analysis  is  what  is  required, 
and  working  up  from  simple  exercises.  To  cure  a  fifth 
finger  that  “sticks  up,”  place  the  tip  of  the  little  finger 
against  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  holding  them  in 
this  position  practice  three-finger  exercises  running  up 
and  down  the  keyboard.  Several  weeks  earnest 
endeavor  will  effect  a  cure. 

2.  Experienced  musicianship  is  demanded  for  the  best 
manner  of  transposing.  This  means  a  wide  knowledge 
of  harmony  and  its  practical  application  at  the  key¬ 
board.  Through  this  knowledge  the  musician  acquires 
a  sort  of  unconscious,  or  almost  sub-conscious,  recog¬ 
nition  of  chords  and  their  relations,  and  thus  reads  by 
chords  rather  than  by  individual  letters  or  notes.  It  is 
difficult  to  transpose  by  endeavoring  to  think  of  the 
various  intervals,  as  thirds,  sixth,  etc.,  as  they  appear  in 
such  complex  variety.  Learning  to  read  by  the  old 
clefs  has  been  a  help  to  many,  as  a  person  thus  learns 
to  think  of  the  lines  and  spaces  as  various  and  differing 
letters,  as  you  now  correctly  locate  the  treble  and  bass 
notes,  although  the  lines  and  spaces  look  exactly  the 
same  in  each  instance.  The  average  player,  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of  theory,  generally  learns  to 
transpose  by  taking  very  simple  pieces,  like  hymn 
tunes,  to  begin  with,  and  playing  them  up  by  degrees, 
a  half  step,  a  step,  and  so  on,  and  downward  in  the 
same  way.  They  often  acquire  a  great  deal  of  facility 
in  this  way.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  one  wishes  to 
transpose  anything,  up  or  down,  more  than  a  third. 
When  you  look  at  any  word  on  this  page,  you  do  not 
have  to  spell  it  out  like  a  child  in  order  to  recognize  or 
pronounce  it.  In  like  manner  the  experienced  musician 
gradually  becomes  able  to  recognize  the  chords  in  a 
page  of  music,  and  places  them  with  considerable  facil¬ 
ity  in  any  key  because  of  a  similar  familiarity  with  the 
keyboard  which  he  has  gained.  I  gather  from  your 
complete  letter  that  you  have  no  knowledge  of  theory. 
You  can  therefore  only  transpose  by  practicing  simple 
melodies  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  foregoing. 

READING. 

“I  have  taken  piano  lessons  for  over  four  years, 
have  a  tine  ear  for  music,  understand  notes  and 
time,  and  learn  m.v  pieces  by  note,  but  afterwa.ds 
pln.v  them  mostly  by  ear.  I  can  play  very  littl  -  at 
sight.  Should  I  practice  reading  the  notes? 
Should  each  hand  be  practiced  separately?  How 
can  I  learn  to'  read  at  sight?" — E.  M.  B. 

What  you  call  playing  by  ear  is  not  the  usual  under¬ 
standing  of  that  term.  Playing  by  ear  is  generally 
understood  to  refer  to  the  playing  of  someone  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  notes,  but  simply  reproduces  more 
or  less  accurately,  generally  less,  what  he  hears  some 
other  person  play.  I  should  infer  from  your  letter 
that  you  mean  that  you  learn  your  music  rather  care¬ 
lessly,  and  are  afterwards  careless  in  your  endeavor  to 
remember  it.  Certainly  you  should  practice  reading 
your  notes,  and  in  learning  your  music  you  should 
practice  all  difficult  places  with  each  hand  separately. 
As  to  reading  at  sight,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  letter 
of  L.  E.  M.,  in  this  department. 


It  must  always  be  the  artist’s  highest  aims  to  apply 
his  powers  to  sacred  music.  But  in  youth  we  are 
always  rooted  to  the  earth  by  all  our  joys  and  sorrows; 
it  is  only  with  advancing  age  that  the  branches  stretch 
higher. — Y  ch  u  maun. 


CLARENCE’S  HOLIDAY  MUSIC  LESSON. 


J'rinii  t!ie  tfpokttne  Spoktmnan. 

HOW  mama’s  JOY  SPENT  THE  .  L0R10US  FJL’KIU, 
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Study  Notes  on  Etude 
Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


THREE  PRIZE  SONGS. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  present  this  month  three 
additional  prize-winning  songs  from  The  Etude 
Contest. 

Mr.  Bruce  Steane’s  song, 
“Cupid’s  Conquest,”  was 
awarded  the  First  Prize  in 
Class  IV  (Motto  Songs). 
The  way  of  a  maid  with  a 
man  has  ever  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  theme  with  poets 
and  singers.  Mr.  Steane 
has  made  an  apt  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  setting  of  some 
bright  and  clever  verses, 
illustrating  'one  phase  of 
the  subject.  This  will  make 
a  splendid  encore  song,  or 
it  may  be  used  as  one  of  a 
group  of  songs  for  recital 
purposes.  Bruce  Steane 
was  born  at  Camberwell, 
London,  June  22,  1866, 

close  to  the  place  where 
Mendelssohn  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Steane  commenced  composing  at  the 
age  of  six,  when  he  wrote  a  complete  Communion 
Service,  lie  was  also  an  organist  at  this  age.  His 
early  training  was  received  from  his  father,  and  he  has 
held  various  appointments  as  organist,  choirmaster,  etc. 
lie  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  obtained  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  twenty-one.  He  has  published  upwards  of 
300  compositions  and  his  works  include  numerous  organ 
pieces,  anthems,  church  services,  pianoforte  pieces, 

violin  solos,  songs  and  two  COnv.c  op.-ras.  His  most 

ambitious  works  have  been  an  oratorio,  The  Ascen¬ 
sion,  a  tone  poem,  Grimaldi,  and  the  recent  Dread¬ 
nought  Symphony. 

Mr.  George  Noyes  Rockwell’s  song,  “A  Letter  from 
Home,”  was  awarded  the  First  Prize  in  Class  V  (Home 
Songs).  This  is  a  genuine  song  of  the  home,  simple 

and  unaffected,  yet  touch¬ 
ing  and  tender  in  senti¬ 

ment.  Musically  it  has 
somewhat  of  the  character 
of  both  the  Scotch  and 

Irish  folk-songs.  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well  is  the  one  composer 
who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  prizes  both  in 
Tiie  Etude  Contest  for 
Piano  Compositions  and  in 
The  Vocal  Contest.  A 
protrait  and  sketch  of  Mr. 
Rockwell  will  be  found  in 
The  Etude  of  April,  1911. 

Mr.  Ernst  Krohn’s  song, 
“When  There’s  Love  at 
Home,”  was  awarded  the 
Second  Prize  in  Class  V. 
This  is  an  expressive  num¬ 
ber,  melodious  and  refined,  also  in  the  folk-song 
manner,  but  more  in  the  German  style.  Ernst 
Krohn  was  born  at  Prenzlau,  Germany,  in  1858. 
lie  graduated  from  the  Sophien  Gymnasium  in 
Berlin,  and  studied  music  in  that  city.  His  piano 
teacher  was  Theodore  Kullak,  and  he  studied  composi¬ 
tion  and  organ  with  Eduard  Rohde  and  Eduard  Grell. 
Mr.  Krohn  came  to  America  in  1883  and  settled  in  New 
York.  Since  1897  he  has  resided  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  he  founded  a  school  of  music.  He  has  been  very 
successful  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  director  of  male 
choruses.  At  the  present  time  he  has  under  him  four 
male  and  two  female  choruses.  He  has  written  a  large 
number  of  piano  pieces,  songs,  part-songs,  etc.,  and 
three  cantatas  for  mixed  voices. 

HUMOROUS  VARIATIONS— SIEGFRIED  OCHS, 
iroverb,  “Nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  is  as  ap- 
to  the  art  of  music  as  to  most  other  things. 
Variations  on  given  themes,  original  or  borrowed,  date 


Ernst  Krohn. 


back  to  the  pre-classic  period,  and  the  form  has  been  a 
favorite  with  composers  ever  since.  Humorous  varia¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  composer,  taking  a  familiar  theme, 
imitates  the  styles  of  various  other  composers,  have 
appeared  at  occasional  intervals.  One  of  the  earliest 
known  examples  of  a  set  of  humorous  variations  was 
written  by  one  Alessandro  Poglietti  (1683)  on  a  German 
theme  dating  back  to  1677.  In  these  variations  the 
composer  imitates  a  Bohemian  dudelsack,  a  Dutch 
flageolet,  a  Bavarian  Schahnay  and  Hungarian  fiddles. 
Siegfried  Ochs,  born  1858,  Frankfort-on-Main,  is  the 
conductor  of  the  celebrated  Berlin  Philharmonic 
Chorus.  He  has  written  operas,  choruses  and  many 
songs.  His  “Humorous  Variations”  are  among  the  best 
ever  written,  the  imitations  of  the  several  composers 
being  wonderfully  successful.  The  theme,  “Comes  a 
I^Trdie  a-fl.vin’,”  is  an  old  German  folk-song.  Var.  1 
(Haydn)  suggests  a  movement  from  a  sonata  or  string 
quartet.  Note  the  antiquated  left  hand  accompaniment, 
known  as  the  “Aberti  Bass.”  Var.  2  (Beethoven)  is 
like  the  slow  movement  of  a  violin  sonata.  Var.  3 
(Mendelssohn)  irnita:  s  an  unaccompanied  chorus  of 
men's  voices.  Var.  4  (Strauss)  is  in  the  style  of  a 
Viennese  waltz.  Var.  5  (Brahms)  follows  closely  the 
great  composer’s  celebrated  Wiegenlicd.  Var.  6 
(Chopin)  resembles  one  cf  the  Polish  master’s  waltzes 
and  parts  of  a  mazurka  and  a  nocturne.  Var.  7 
(Wagner)  introduces  the  “Swan  Song”  from  “Lohen¬ 
grin,”  the  “Bacchanale”  from  “Tannhaeuser,”  and  the 
famous  “Pilgrims’  Chorus.” 

HUNGARIAN  CONCERT  POLKA— I.  ALFOLDY. 

This  is  a  brilliant  exhibition  piece,  written  by  a 
native  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer,  based  upon 
national  Hungarian  melodies.  The  principal  theme  of 
this  piece  is  the  same  one  which  Liszt  introduced  so 
effectively  in  the  middle  section  of  his  12th  Rhapsody. 
Although  this  piece  is  called  a  polka,  this  must  nut  be 
taken  too  literally,  as  the  time  is  slower  and  much  more 
free  than  that  of  the  conventional  dance  movement. 
It  is  a  polka  in  rhythm  only — this  may  be  said  of  most 
concert  polkas.  This  piece  should  be  played  with  the 
vint  and  dash,  and  in  the  grandiose  manner,  of  one  of 
the  big  Rhapsodies. 

WITCHES— J.  H.  ROGERS. 

This  hr  ght  and  characteristic  piece  by  the  well- 
known  American  composer  is  one  of  a  set,  entitled 
“Wonderful  Folk.”  It  is  a  number  that  will  repay  care¬ 
ful  study,  and  when  rendered  with  the  proper  spirit  it 
will  suggest  a  delightful  air  of  mystery  and  enchant¬ 
ment.  Observe  exactly  the  composer's  marks  of  in¬ 
terpretation. 

MAZURQUE  CARACTERISTIQUE— J.  FRANK 
FRYSINGER. 

The  mazurka  rhythm  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
capricious  or  fantastic  treatment,  and  modern  com¬ 
posers  are  fond  of  employing  it  for  purposes  of  ideal¬ 
ization.  Mr.  Frysinger  is  a  rising  young  American 
writer,  who  has  become  well  known  through  some  of 
his  successful  organ  pieces  and  some  excellent  piano 
compositions.  His  “Mazurque  Caracteristique”  is  his 
latest  work.  He  has  treated  the  mazurka  rhythm  in  an 
original  and  very  pleasing  manner.  The  result  is  an 
attractive  drawing-room  piece  of  intermediate  grade, 
full  of  variety  and  contrast,  and  demanding  character¬ 
istic  treatment.  Note  especially  the  grace  notes  in  the 
C  major  section  and  the  bass  melody  in  octaves  of  the 
E  minor  section. 

LOVE'S  PATHWAY— L.  OEHMLER. 

This  strikes  us  as  one  of  Mr.  Oehmler’s  best  pieces. 
It  is  a  refined  drawing-room  number,  melodious  and 
expressive,  well-written  throughout.  In  the  first  theme 
the  right  hand  carries  two  voices,  in  duet  fashion ;  the 
middle  section  is  in  the  style  of  a  baritone  or  ’cello 
solo. 

MY  BONNIE  LADDIE— G.  N.  BENSON. 

This  is  a  modern  intermezzo,  in  popular  style,  intro¬ 
ducing  very  cleverly  a  reminiscence  of  “Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland”  and  snatches  of  several  other  folk  songs.  It 
should  be  played  in  precise  style  and  with  a  cheerful 
swing.  All  the  music  in  this  number  of  The  Etude 
is  planned  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the 
journal;  bright,  vivacious,  or  even  humorous  in 
character. 

BURLESQUE  ORIENTALS — A.  BOYSEN.’ 

This  piece  is  written  in  the  manner  of  an  oriental 
dance.  Note  the  peculiar  sing-song  melody,  and  the 
persistent  accompaniment,  suggesting  the  beating  of 
barbaric  percussion  instruments.  The  study  of  pieces 
of  this  type  aids  in  imparting  color  to  one’s  playing  and 
tends  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  conventional  practice. 


T ARANTELLE  BURLESQUE— W.  L.  HOFER. 

This  piece  is  a  sort  of  a  musical  joke.  The  com 
poser  has  seized  upon  a  catch  musical  phrase,  frequenth 
whistled  or  sung,  and  worked  it  up  into  a  jolfj 
tarantella  movement.  It  is  a  clever  bit  of  musica 
construction,  and  easy  to  play. 

CHINESE  MUSIC  BOX— P.  BROUNOFF. 

This  is  another  bit  of  characteristic  writing,  quainl 
and  strange,  but  interesting,  reminding  one  of  a  tri; 
through  the  Chinese  quarter  of  any  of  the  larger  cities 
The  right  hand  accompaniment  should  be  played  l’ghtl; 
throughout  and  with  automatic  precision.  The  melod. 
in  the  left  hand  should  stand  out  a  l.tt'.e. 

DIXIE’S  LAND— S.  STEINHEIMER. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  the  “good  old  songs 
arranged  in  an  easy  manner  for  piano  solo.  “Dixie’ 
Land”  is  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  Mr.  Stein 
heimer’s  popular  series.  This  tune  seems  destined  t 
he  handed  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  our  lies 
American  folk-songs. 

MARIONETTE  FUNERAL  MARCH  (FOUR 
HANDS)— CH.  GOUNOD. 

This  is  a  real  bit  of  musical  humor,  written,  strangel 
enough,  by  one  of  the  most  serious  of  composers.  I 
the  original  it  is  scored  for  full  orchestra,  but  it  lend 
itself  well  to  four-hand  piano  arrangement.  It  mu? 
be  played  in  a  jaunty  manner  and  with  exaggerate 
expression. 

ANITRA’S  DANCE— E.  GRIEG. 

The  “Peer  Gynt  ’  music  bids  fair  to  become  the  mo; 
popular  among  Grieg's  writings.  “Anitra’s  Dance”  i 
one  of  the  favorite  numbers.  In  the  original  this  move 
ment  is  played  by  the  stringed  instruments  in  th 
orchestra;  consequently  it  works  out  nicely  for  violi 
solo,  with  an  interesting  part  for  the  piano.  The  violi 
part  is  edited  very  carefully  and  will  repay  thoroug 
study. 

PROCLAMATION  MARCH  (PIPE  ORGAN)- 
R.  DIGGLE. 

This  is  a  brilliant  and  tuneful  number,  well  suited  1 
the  season  of  the  year  when  heavier  works  are  out  < 
place.  It  is  based  on  the  musical  idea  of  the  fanfai 
or  “flourish  of  trumpets,”  a  very  popu’ar  device  wit 
organ  composers  and  players. 


BERLIOZ  IN  RUSSIA. 


BY  F.  L.  STANLEY. 


Berlioz,  it  will  be  remembered,  played  no  instrumei 
and  hence  was  refused  the  only  available  concert  ha 
in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Court  Marshal,  since  the  on 
return  exacted  for  its  use  was  for  the  artist  to  pi; 
in  some  private  gathering  among  the  nobility.  Berlii 
was  on  a  tour  directing  his  own  compositions  at 
could  not  comply  with  this  condition.  He  final 
offered  to  play  the  tambourine  at  the  next  soiree  givt 
by  the  Marshal  and  his  wife — "if  he  didn't  mind  h 
playing  it  badly,”  and  actually  had  the  inexorable  ru 
waived  for  one  occasion,  though  it  is  not  stated  th. 
he  really  played  the  proffered  instrument. 

On  another  occasion  Berlioz  was  standing  aside 
a  concert  when  a  stranger  rushed  up  to  him,  seizi 
him  by  the  left  hand  and  exclaimed: 

“Sir,  you  are  a  F'renchman  and  I  am  Irish,  so  the 
is  no  national  amour  propre  in  my  opinion.  J  b* 
your  permission  to  grasp  the  hand  that  wrote  Rome 
Ah,  sir — you  understand  Shakespeare?” 

“Certainly,”  returned  Berlioz  dryly,  “but  you  a 
mistaken  in  the  hand — T  always  write  with  this  om 
extending  his  right  hand ! 

Rossini  was  well  known  for  his  many  bons  mo 
He  spared  no  one,  great  or  small,  when  he  had  ■ 
opportunity  for  a  witticism.  Thus,  when  a  voui 
musician  called  upon  him  to  get  his  opinion  of  a  man 
that  his  visitor  had  composed  in  honor  of  Meyerbet 
who  had  just  died,  he  said: 

“That  is  very  well — but  somehow  1  can  t  he 
thinking  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  di< 
and  Meyerbeer  had  written  the  march  !” 


God  whispers  into  the  ear  of  man,  and  lo!  a  soi 
bursts  forth  to  thrill  the  earth  with  joy  and  gladness. 
George  B.  Nevin. 
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UNGARISCHE  CONCERT-POLKA 
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To  Edward  K reiser,  Esq.,  Kansas  City 


Solo:  Tubas 

Great:  16',  8'  &  4'  to  Sw. 

Registration^  Swell:  Full  with  16',  8' &  4' Reeds  (no  mixtures) 
Choir :  8'  &  4'  Flutes  with  Reeds 
Pedal:  16'&8'toSw. 
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HUMOROUS  VARIATIONS 


ON  A  GERMAN  FOLK  SONG 
In  the  Styles  of  Various  Classic  and  Modern  Masters 

SIEGFRIED  OCH: 

The  purpose  of  this  musical  pleasantry  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  The  author  wishes  to  show  how  different  composers  would  have  t  reated  the  then 
had  they  originally  written  it.  The  interpreter  should  give  each  variation  its  own  special  character. 

Theme.  Comes  a  birdie  a-f lyin’  S'kommt  ein  Vogel  geflogen. 
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FOUR  PART  SONG  FELIX  MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
Andante  molto  espressivo  m.m.  J  =72 
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Prize  Song- 
Etude  Contest 


A  LETTER  FROM  HOME 


SIDNEY  GREY 

Moderate 


GEO.  NOYES  ROCKWELL 


[When  tar  from  our  lov’d  ones,  the  si  -  lent  tear,  start-ing,  Be-dims  the  rough  pathway  where  friend- less  we  roam,  The 
Mow  treas-ured,  how  sweet  are  the  words  of  af  -  fee -tion,When  traced  by  the  hand  that  was  friendship’s  true  gauge,  How 
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balm  that  can  soft-en  the  sor-  row  of  part  -  ing  May  oft  -  en  be  found  in  a  let-ter  from  home;  For 

swift,  as  we  read,  to  our  fond  rec- ol  -  lec  -  tion  Comes  back  the  dear  face  that  bent  ov-er  the  page/  Oh, 
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who  can  have  wan  -  der’d,  a  -  lone  and  a  stran -ger,  And  felt  not  his  be  -  ing  with  ec-sta-sy  thrill,  To 
yes,thereare  ties  that  no  dis-tance  can  sev  -  er,  They  gir-dle  the  moun- tains,  they  span  the  white  foam,  And 


know  that  through  sol  -  i  -  tude,  sad-ness,  or  dan -ger,  The  thoughts  of  his  kin- d red  have  fol-low’d  him  still, 
love  does  but  bind  them  the  clos-er  when-ev  -  er  It  sneaks  to  the  heart  in  a  let-ter  from  home. 
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Prize  Song-Etude  Contest  CUPID’S  CONQUEST 

C.  FULLER  STEANE  W  ^ 


BRUCE  STEANE 

HUTQTT  .g-ip 

a  a  ~ ^ - a  ^  ™  ^ 


1.  A  maid,  and  a  man,  in  a 

2.  His  cour  -  age  to  ask  her  a 

3.  And  soon,  they  were  seat  -  ed  in 


s -treat,  A  man,  and  a  maid,  Ah,  me! 


ques-tion  had  flown,  Yet  as  in  a  vice,  Ah,  me! 
lov-ing  em-brace,  For  they  were  a -lone,  Ah,  me! 


The  man,  he  was  hand-some,  the  maid  -  en  was  sweet,  She 
He  found  that  her  fin  -  gers  were  clasp’d  in  his  own,  But 

'And  Cu  -  pid.the  rogue,with  a  smile  on  his  face,  Ar 

•  " 


gazed  at  the  man  in  this  syl-van  re  -  treat,  But  he 

just  how  it  hap -pened  will  nev  -  er  be  known, ’Twas 

rived  on  the  scene,  as  is  al-ways  the  ca_^£;  Those 


was  a  -  fraid 


Ah,  me. 
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1.  There  is  beau  -  ty  all  a  -  rovnd,  When  there’s  love 

2.  In  the  cot-tage  there  is  joy,  When  there’s  love 
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Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 
Editor  for  August 

HERBERT  WILBUR  GREENE 


Mr.  Herbert  Wilbur  Greene,  is  one  of  the 
it  experienced  and  influential  of  American 
chers  of  singing.  He  lias  laught  uninter- 
itedly  for  forty  years.  He  held  the  office 
President  of  the  Music  Teachers'  National 
ociation  during  two  separate  terms  and 
also  been  president  of  the  National 
ociation  of  Teachers  of  Singing  for  two 
irate  terms.  lie  founded  the  Metro- 
tan  College  of  Music  in  New  York  and 
ducted  the  school  upon  a  very  high  plane. 

Brookiield  Summer  School  is  one  of  the 
est  in  the  country. — Editor  of  The 

HE.] 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 
OPERA. 

he  plea  for  opera  in  English  which 
recently  been  so  strongly  urged  by 
ociety  formed  in  New  York  for  its 
loitation,  is  rational  as  a  patriotic 
/ement,  and  appeals  to  a  large  class 
music  lovers  who  have  the  mistaken 
that  music  written  in  another  tongue 
be  satisfyingly  done  in  English, 
he  pros  and  cons  of  that  phase  of  the 
ition  have  been  so  thoroughly  though 
nclusively  threshed  out  that  we  will 
enter  upon  their  discussion  here.  It 
ur  opinion  that  the  society  for  the 
notion  of  opera  in  English  will  fail 
its  purpose  until  it  approaches  the 
;ect  from  a  different  angle, 
access  lies  in  the  foundation  of  a 
uial  school  of  opera.  Such  an  insti- 
■n  patterned  after  the  French  school, 
li  does  not  allow  the  study  of  opera 
-  pursued  except  in  French,  and  sup- 
ented  by  an  opera  house,  supported 
1  be  state,  and  conducted  under  the 
restrictions,  would  ultimately  suc- 
in  America. 

is  to  the  development  of  such  a 
that  a  society  should  expend 
Energies.  Jeannette  Thurber,  who 
•ded  the  National  Conservatory  of 
c  in  New  York,  has  shown  what 
and  loyalty  to  an  ideal  can  accom- 
j  even  at  Washington  where  the 
ding  of  an  opera  school  should  first 
its  support. 

;  'he  expenditure  of  talk  which  has 
far  been  made  upon  opera  in  Eng- 
had  been  concentrated  upon  gaining 
ooperation  of  those  in  authority  at 
eat  of  government,  there  would,  at 
have  been  accomplished  the  first 
.dte  of  success,  publicity. 

.•ociety  working  in  the  right  direction 
be  put  down.  The  increasing 
st  in  music  and  in  opera  in  partic- 
shown  throughout  the  country,  will 
r  or  later  arouse  the  constituency 
litical  leaders  to  the  wisdom  of  urg- 
hem  to  give  the  question  serious 
leration. 

chool  conducted  on  a  business  basis 
;  ot  accomplish  it.  The  necessity  of 
:  into  account  the  question  of  in- 
,  must  he  entirely  eliminated.  An 
j  school,  conducted  by  professors 
m  assured  income  and  whose  tenure 
ice  depended  upon  results,  would 
no  object  in  accepting  as  students 
who  could  not  shed  lustre  upon  an 
j tion  of  which  the  government  was 

|)r- 

j  honor  is  due  to  those  who  have 
/  ded  from  the  business  standpoint 
I  eating  students  in  music.  The  mar- 
,  '^at  the  results  are  of  so  high  an 
The  necessarily  wide  diversity  of 
irriculum  of  such  schools  is  the 
i  est  argument  for  the  establishment 


<  i  a  school  with  hut  one  subject  and  that 
opera. 

Such  a  school  should  be  fed  by  the 
graduates  from  the  many  conservatories 
and  by  the  many  advanced  pupils  of  pri¬ 
vate  teachers.  Unquestionably,  conserva- 
lory  graduates,  natural  gifts  being  equal, 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  passing 
the  exacting  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  school  of  opera  because  of  the 
diversity  -  of  the  conservatory  require¬ 
ments. 

THE  EFFECT  UPON  THE  MUSIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The  reaction  upon  the  standards  and 
the  thoroughness  of  conservatories  would 
he  immediate.  The  same  spirit  of  pride 
which  dominates  the  activities  of  manv 
of  the  preparatory  schools  which  strive 
to  lit  their  graduates  so  admirably  that 
they  pass  their  examinations  for  entrance 
to  college  without  conditions  would 
actuate  the  directors  of  conservatories; 
especially",  pupils .  in  their  vocal  depart¬ 
ment,  whose  objective  was  e  opera, 
would  receive  efficient  training. 

Thus  the  slur  upon  vocalists  which  goes 
the  rounds  of  composers,  “He’s  no  mu¬ 
sician,  he’s  only  a  singer,”  would  lose  its 
sting.  Only  the  truth  hurts  and  it  must 
he  admitted  that  there  is  or  has  been 
some  ground  for  such  comment. 

Tt  is  conceded  that  the  great  variety 
of  climate  and  the  even  wider  variety  of 
racial  characteristics,  which  America  at 
present  affords,  gives  promise  of  a  rich 
field  from  which  to  expect  vocalists  of  a 
high  order.  This  promise  is  partially 
redeemed  already.  With  the  stimulus  of 
a  perfected  opera  school,  subsidized  by 
the  government,  and  conducted  impar¬ 
tially  by  men  who  were  responsible 
thereunto  for  their  standards  and  their 
results,  talent  from  every  part  of  the 
country  would  he  represented. 

Such  an  institution  would  afford  the 
much  needed  protection  from  charlatanry 
or  false  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  a  kind  of  court  of  last  resort. 
At  present,  every  conceivable  sort  of 
voice  is  working  away  at  the  behest  of 
every  conceivable  sort  of  teacher  with 
the  ardent  expectation  of  singing'  in 
grand  opera.  Such  a  thing  as  a  standard 
is  not  even  in  the  air.  Neither  can  if  be 
hoped  for  until  there  is  some  institution 
in  s'ome  part  of  the  country  which  has 
the  ability  as  also  flic  authority  to  say 
the  last  word  as  to  a  student’s  prospects. 

The  bearing  that  such  a  school  will 
have  upon  opera  in  English  is  self-evi 
dent.  T  lie  law  that  opera  studied  and 
given  by  the  National  School  should  lie 
only  in  the  vernacular,  would  stimulate 
translators  to  their  best  efforts  with 
operas  written  in  other  tongues  which 
were  to  he  presented  by  its  students.  It 
would  stimulate  American,  English,  'and 
even  composers  who  were  native  to  other 
languages,  to  write  works  that  would  he 
admitted  to  the  repertory  of  the  National 
School. 

The  direct  effect  of  a  perfected  reper¬ 
tory  by  a  class  of  graduates  would  he  its 
presentation  in  the  different  cities 
throughout  tile  land.  Thus  the  problem 
of  opera  in  English  would  he  solved,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appeal  to  the 
public  at  large  which  is  thirsting  for 


operatic  performances  which  it  can  under¬ 
stand. 

The  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  pride  of 
achievement,  the  loyalty  to  one's  own  in¬ 
stitution,  would  all  he  factors  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  patriotic  spirit  in  relation  to 
the  art  of  music,  which  any  amount  of 
imported  opera  and  artists  will  never 
inspire.  Let  us  awaken  our  government 
to  the  value  of  a  National  School  of 
Opera ! 


it  is  admirably  rendered,  while  taste 
accepts  hut  coldly  anything  that  is  nQt 
on  its  level  of  appreciation.  Hence,  if 
the  singer's  purpose  is  to  entertain  and 
give  pleasure  to  his  composite  entity  he 
must  know  the  level  of  its  taste.  With 
these  two  points  referred  to  we  can  turn 
our  attention  to  the  singer’s  obligation  to 
himself. 


HOW  TO  WIN  AN  AUDIENCE. 

It  is  only  apparently  that  people  differ 
in  their  possession  of  that  admirable 
quality  sometimes  called  magnetism.  An 
audience  is  quick  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  the  winning  personality  of  an 
artist. 

A  close  analysis  of  this  winsomeness 
reveals  a  significant  truth  which  is,  that 
the  influence,  let  it  he  called  magnetism 
or  art,  which  affects  the  audience  favor¬ 
ably  first  influences  the  artist  himself. 
In  other  words,  he  likes  the  thing  he  is 
doing,  likes  to  do  it,  and  has  unbounded 
faith  in  himself. 

Suggestions  as  to  how  to  win  an  audi¬ 
ence  might  be  summed  up  by  using  the 
term  self-approval.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
comprehends  most  that  can  he  said  as 
between  the  platform  and  the  auditorium. 

Other  things,  however,  must  he  taken 
into  consideration,  among  which  is  the 
possible  difference  in  standard  which  may 
exist  between  the  artist  and  his  hearers, 
hie  may  prepare  a  number  to  tile  point 
of  being  entirely  satisfied  with  his  own 
rendering  of  it,  find  his  work  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  because  the  culture  of  his  audience 
is  on  a  higher  plane  than  his  own. 

In  a  certain  sense,  an  auditorium  filled 
with  people  forms  an  entity,  composite 
though  it  he,  and  the  standards  of  its 
majority  dominate  its  receptivity.  The 
singer  who  fails  to  take  that  fact  into 
account  neglects  the  first  principles  of 
appeal  to  the  public. 

Most  audiences  have  a  wide  margin  in 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  in  singing.  Cul¬ 
ture  and  taste  in  an  audience  need  not  he 
confounded.  Culture  will  condone  and 
even  applaud  an  inferior  composition  if 


THE  SINGERS  DEBT  TO  HIMSELF, 
bor  example,  take  a  locomotive.  Any 
part  or  piece  of  it  is  so  related  to  the 
whole  that  if  it  is  defective  the  whole 
machine  is  in  jeopardy.  Efficient  engineers 
examine  it  in  detail  and  try  it  out  in 
every  particular  before  it  is  admitted  to 
service.  Even  if  it  is  pronounced  fit,  it 
is  hut  a  perfected  mechanism  utterly 
helpless  without  the  hand  at  the  throttle 
guided  by  the  trained  mind. 

Too  many  singers  neglect  their  engines. 
Not  only  have  they  given  insufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  the  plan  of  construction,  but 
have  failed  in  attending  to  one  after 
another  of  the  most  elemental  necessi¬ 
ties  for  efficiency.  The  breath,  which  is 
as  important  to  the  singer  as  steam  is  to 
the  engine,  is  left  largely  to  chance. 

Not  only  in  the  development  process 
but  in  the  arrangement  for  its  control  a 
vocal  tone  as  a  tiling  by  itself  is  rarely 
studied  in  detail.  The  attention  of  sing¬ 
ers  who  are  clearly  above  the  average  is 
only  directed  to  vocal  tone  as  it  appears 
in  phrase  or  group  form.  Vowels,  their 
differences  one  from  another,  and  the 
mechanical  bases  of  those  differences  are 
neglected  by  many  who  wonder  why  they 
are  not  in  the  class  of  artists  above  them. 

Words  apart  from  other  words  are 
neglected.  The  building  up  of  a  word 
phonetically  has  more  to  do  with  the 
finished  mechanism  of  the  art  of  singing 
than  any  other  of  its  varied  phases  of 
constructive  technic.  Words  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  words  present  an  astound¬ 
ing  field  for  study  and  adjustment. 

Most  often  is  an  audience  treated  to 
the  reading  of  a  song  of  high  literary  as 
well  as  musical  value,  the  literary  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  are  apparently  ignored 
altogether.  These  features  can  only  he 
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brought  out  by  a  close  analysis  of  the 
comparative  stress  values  or  accents 
which  differ,  every  word  from  its  nearest 
neighbor,  if  correctly  and  effectively 
rendered. 

One  to  he  skilful  as  a  singer  cannot 
deliver  the  text  after  the  manner  of  the 
planting  of  word  meanings  into  his  con¬ 
sciousness  as  a  child.  Audiences  worth 
while  are  not  won  by  unperfected  gifts. 
It  is  to  these  purely  fundamental,  strictly 
technical  problems  that  the  singer  must 
devote  himself  at  some  part  of  his  stu¬ 
dent  apprenticeship  if  he  would  learn  how 
to  win  an  audience.  The  singer  s  art 
abounds  in  technical  subtleties  that  are 
recognizable  as  such  only  by  artists  of 
equal  culture,  hut  their  effect  upon  an 
audience  is  immediate  and  convincing. 

We  have  alluded  to  but  a  few  of  many 
technical  requirements  that  form  a  good 
singer’s  equipment.  A  good  artist  is  a 
good  technician.  A  good  technician  is 
not  necessarily  a  good  artist.  He  must 
needs  function  on  an  entirely  different 


and  the  manner  of  presentation.  What 
more  need  he  said?  The  crux  of  the 
whole  question  lies  in  the  preparation. 
If  one  only  knows  technic  it  is  of  no 
avail.  It  must  be  so  perfectly  a  part  of 
the  artist  that  he  no  longer  knows  that 
he  knows  it.  The  singer  who  reveals  his 
technic  is  not  yet  an  artist. 

The  appeal  of  those  who  succeed  is 
made  ever  to  the  imagination.  Eye  and 
car  are  the  vehicles  through  which  the 
soul  of  an  audience  is  reached,  hut  if  the 
message  of  the  singer  does  not  get  be¬ 
yond  those  organs  his  efforts  are  in  vain. 
The  highest  honor  that  audiences  accord 
singers  is  that  half  moment  of  silence 
between  the  end  of  a  song  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  applause,  the  time  consumed  by 
the-  mind  in  getting  out  of  the  picture 
back  to  a  realization  of  its  own  per¬ 
sonality.  Have  you  experienced  it  ?  This 
is  high  ground  hut  it  is  worth  working 
for. 
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HOW  AN  AUDIENCE  IS  AFFECTED  BY 
TECHNIC. 

Before  going  deeply  into  the  aesthetic 
side  of  singing,  let  us  take  another  look 
at  the  composite  entity  of  an  audience.  ■ 
Art  values  are  most  indefinite,  the  higher 
one  ascends  the  scale  the  more  closely 
does  he  find  that  standards  approximate. 
This  is  best  shown  by  noting  the  effect 
of  a  picture  in  an  art  gallery  upon  those 
who  stop  to  examine  it. 

Some  of  good  taste  will  pause  for  a 
few  moments  entranced  by  its  charm  and 
pass  on  without  making  an  effort  to 
analyze  it.  Others  will  stay  for  a  longer 
time  because  in  addition  to  its  extrinsic 
beauty  it  brings  to  their  minds  memories 
of  other  pleasing  pictures  or  of  some 
personal  experiences  that  aroused  pain 
or  pleasure.  Another  will  linger  still 
longer  attracted  by  the  power  of  the 
imagination  and  the  command  of  the 
technical  resources  of  the  artist.  He  will 
soon  he  joined  by  others,  probably 
strangers,  and  without  realizing  it  there 
will  be  comment  upon  the  work,  frank 
exchange  of  opinion,  criticism,  no  doubt, 
but  from  sympathetic  admirers  who  are 
able  to  view  the  work  from  the  artist’s 
standpoint. 

Here  we  have  our  composite  audience. 
The  singer  who  gives  to  some  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  beautiful,  who  arouses  in 
others  sad  or  agreeable  memories,  has 
won  them.  But  the  majesty  and  truth 
of  his  art  is  revealed  only  to  those  who 
are  on  his  level  of  culture,  who  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts, 
who  can  read  through  them  the  intimacy 
of  his  knowledge  with  the  technic  that 
has  compelled  their  admiration.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  latter  group  is  in  the 
minority,  but  without  their  approval  the 
work  of  the  singer  is  not  a  profound 
success. 

The  singer  must  for  the  time  dominate 
the  imaginations  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
making  his  appeal.  He  must  select  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  fully  within  his  scope.  He 
must  study  text  and  music  so  deeply  that 
there  are  no  indefinite  moments  as  to 
what  he  is  going  to  do  or  how  he  is  to 
employ  his  technic  to  do  it.  Thought, 
text,  music,  and  technic  must  he  co¬ 
related  so  perfectly  that  his  message 
reaches  his  audience  convincingly. 

In  addition  to  its  power  of  conviction 
it  must  be  made  beautiful  by  the  voice 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  VOCAL 
PROFESSION. 

Wubstf.r,  among  other  definitions  of 
Ethics,  gives  one  that  answers  our  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  text — for  a  talk  on  a  not  much 
discussed  subject.  It  follows :  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  rules  for  regulating  the  actions 
and  manners  of  men  in  society.’  It  need 
not  he  said  that  the  rules  referred  to  are 
not  in  any  sense  arbitrary,  hut  more  after 
the  manner  of  a  code,  unwritten,  unpub¬ 
lished,  but  yet  perfectly  understood. 

The  ethics  of  the  vocal  profession,  as 
in  all  other  professions  or  industries,  are 
an  upgrowth  through  varied  experiences 
and  necessities  acted  upon  by  many  minds 
with  many  motives.  In  F.ngland  the 
ethical  idea  is  uppermost  as  a  basis  for 
action.  In  America  it  will  he  found  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  fields  of  higher 
education,  and  among  physicians  espe¬ 
cially,  where  in  the  estimation  of  many 
who  are  not  physicians  it  is  carried  to 
extremes. 

Naturally,  the  ratio  of  culture  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  dominates  its  ethics.  Educated 
men  and  women  arrive  more  speedily  to 
a  high  ethical  level  than  groups  of  men 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
educational  discipline.  1  he  increasing 
number  of  women  in  the  profession 
is  influencing  ethical  standards  most 
favorably. 

The  history  of  the  vocal  profession  in 
America  makes  clear  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  yet  as  settled  in  its  understanding 
of  the  value  of  ethical  amenities  as  other 
professions.  For  many  years  the  major 
part  of  the  advanced  work  was  left  to 
foreign  teachers  who,  while  often  capable 
and  genteel,  were  strongly  competitive 
among  themselves,  yet  they  aroused  a  still 
more  vivid  animosity  on  the  part  of  na¬ 
tive  teachers. 

Thus  was  implanted  in  the  professional 
mind  a  prejudice  that  extended  to  who¬ 
ever  was  in  the  field,  and  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  singers  and  singing  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  the  last  of  the  profession 
to  yield  to  a  strictly  ideal  ethical  code.  Of 
the  fact  that  such  a  code  now  exists  we 
are  fully-  assured. 

It  means  much  to  all  of  us.  The  ait 
itself  is  becoming  recognized  as  worthy 
of  a  high  place  among  the  arts.  Uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  are  establishing 
chairs  of  singing.  College  men  and 
women  are  including  the  subject  in  their 
curriculi.  The  thoroughness  of  the  train¬ 
ing  is  such  that  when  they  go  into  the 
field  they  are  fully  equipped  along  the 
broad  lines  of  musicianship,  and  can 
justly  claim  recognition  on  every  point 
except  experience. 

For  three  or  four  years  there  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  New  York  a  society  made  up 
exclusively  of  singing  teachers  who  have 
met  monthly  and  more  or  less  amicably 
discussed  problems  peculiar  to  singers 


and  teachers.  The  courteous  cleferem 
which  was  at  first  shown  to  their  coi 
freres  by  these  teachers  has  in  mat 
cases  ripened  into  friendship. 

The  discussions  entered  into  by  the 
followers  of  the  same  profession  h 
emphasized  one  significant  fact  which 
that  none  of  them  holds  proprietary  rigb 
on  any  ideas  appertaining  to  the  voi 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  such  month 
commingling  and  exchange  of  thong 
has  compelled  the  respect  on  the  part 
those  of  tlie  best  reputations  for  t 
opinions  of  others  who  have  scara 
been  heard  of  outside  the  narrower  c 
cles  of  their  own  clientele.  This  is  t 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  tl 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  history 
the  society  there  are  hut  few  promim 
teachers  in  New  York  who  have  not  be 
members. 

We  earnestly  advise  teachers  in  Phi 
delphia,  Chicago,  Boston  and  other  cit 
of  sufficient  size  to  muster  a  members! 
of  from  fifteen  or  twenty  upwards, 
form  themselves  into  such  a  society, 
quickly  develops  the  ethical  sen 
strengthens  the  bond  which  must  e> 
between  those  in  the  same  pursuit,  p 
tects  members  from  the  onslaught 
charlatans  which  obtrude  themsel 
upon  every  community,  gives  all  op- 
minded  teachers  a  clearer  view  of 
dignity  of  their  calling,  and  in  all  ca| 
reacts  upon  their  pupils  through  the  in 
sion  of  new  ideas  and  methods  of  car 
ing  them  out. 

I  f  the  vocal  profession  is  to  keep  p 
with  the  growth  of  our  country  in 
arts  and  especially  in  music,  it  must 
aside  petty  jealousies  and  meet  those  v 
belong  to  it  not  only  in  a  spirit  of  to 
a  nee  hut  good  comradeship  and  ere  V 
the  ethics  of  our  profession  will  be  o 
high  plane,  comparable  with  that  of 
other  of  the  many  professions,  all 
which  are  working  together  for  the  gl 
of  a  great  domain. 


A  WINNING  START. 


A  Perfectly  Digested  Breakfast  M; 
Nerve  Force  For  the  Day 


Everything  goes  wrong  if  the  br 
fast  lies  in  your  stomach  like  a 
pie.  What  you  eat  does  harm  if< 
can't  digest  it  -it  turns  to  poison 
A  bright  lady  teacher  found  thi 
he  true,  even  of  an  ordinary  light  br 
fast  of  eggs  and  toast.  She  says: 

"Two  years  ago  I  contracted  a  ' 
annoying  form  of  indigestion, 
stomach  wa ;  in  such  condition  th 
simple  breakfast  of  fruit,  toast  and 
gave  me  great  distress. 

“I  was  slow  to  believe  that  tro 
could  come  from  such  a  simple  diel 
finally  had  to  give  it  up,  and  foui 
great  change  upon  a  cup  of  hot  Fo; 
and  Grape-Nut e  with  cream,  lor 
morning  meal.  T* or  more  than  a  >' 
have  held  to  thi;  course  and  have 
suffered  except  when  injudicu 
varying  my  diet. 

"I  have  been  a  teacher  lor  se 
years  and  find  that  my  easily  digt 
breakfast  means  a  saving  of  ner- 
force  for  the  entire  day.  Uy  £a 
ten  pounds  in  weight  also  cause., 
to  want  to  testify  to  the  value  oi  G 

Nuts.  I 

“Grape-Nuts  holds  first  rank  at 

table.”  p 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  i 
Creek.  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellvilee,”  in 
Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
one  appears  from  time  to  time, 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  1 
interest. 
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Helpful  Ideas  for  Active 
Club  Workers 
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KATE  O’BRIEN’S  EXCURSION  IN 
VOICE-CULTURE. 


(Humorous  Reading  for  Musical  Clubs.) 
BY  NORA  BADGER  CROSSED. 


“It’s  surprised  y’d  be,  Bridget  Molloy, 
if  y’d  be  knowin’  how  much  voice  culthur 
c-’im  gettin’  these  days  since  me  mistress 
is  taking  the  singin’  lessons,”  said  Kate 
D’Brien  over  the  back-yard  fence  to  the 
lired  girl  next  door. 

“No,  indade,"  she  went  on,  resenting  an 
imputation,  “1  do  not  make  sounds  like  a 
vhole  menagerie  of  wild  bastes  attindin’ 
hi  wake.  Thim  what  ye  hear  is  vocal- 
asies.  Thry  thim  once,  Bridget,  and 
ell  niver  call  thim  vocaleasies.  Sure, 
hey’re  hardher  than  songs.  Listen  to 
his  wan,  Bridget,  and  see  how  ye  like 
(he  chune  of  it.” 

Kate  made  a  frantic  attempt  to  Con¬ 
ner  one  of  Concone’s  simple  exercises, 
|nd  was  heard  with  rapt  attention  by  her 

friend. 

“What’s  that  ye  say,  Bridget?  Who 
,ead?  Who  am  1  greetin’  for?  Ah  go 
hn,  wid  yez.  That’s  art.  That’s  what 
ley  do  be  payin’  tbe  ginney  gentleman 
ivo  dollars  a  week  for.  Sbure,  it’s  more 
xpinsive  havin’  your  voice  exthractid 
lan  havin’  yer  teeth  exthractid.  Phwist 
ow,  and  I’ll  tell  ye  just  how  it  kem 
bout.  I  heard  me  mistress  too-dle-oodle- 
odleing  in  the  parlor  wan  day,  and  sez 
to  meself,  if  that’s  singin’  Kate 
I'Brien,  bejabers  y’ll  take  a  hand  at  ii 
erself.  So,  the  next  Thursday  1  wint 
;  >wn  to  the  same  ginney  gentleman  what 

■  as  teaching  me  Mistress  and  tould  him 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  sing*  He  took 

ue  two  dollars  and  then  asked  me  to 

■  ng.  Well,  1  was  that  nervous,  Bridget 
olloy,  that  I  wobbled  the  book  he  gave 

*e  to  hold  till  ye’d  a  thought  1  was  fan- 
n’  meself. 

“Ye  hev  three  rigisters,”  says  he. 

“What  kind  of  rigisters,”  says  I,  “cash 
gisters  or  steam  rigisters?” 

“Nayther,”  says  he.  “Rigisters  in  yer 
>ice,”  says  he. 

“Here’s  one  of  them,”  says  he,  makin’ 
noise  like  a  goat  with  the  whoopin’ 

I  ugh. 

“What  hit.  ye?”  says  I. 

“Try  it  yerself,”  says  he,  “it’s  fine.” 

I  “Divvle  a  bit,”  says  1.  “J’m  a  respect- 
le  workin’  gurrel.” 

“Raise  yer  larynx,”  says  he. 

"Bo  it  yerself,”  says  I. 

"With  that  he  commvnced  wobblin’  bis 
lam’s  Apple  like  a  Gander  what  had 
allowed  a  boilin’  potato.” 

"Bo  that,”  says  lie. 

'Look  here,”  says  1,  “I’m  studyin’  to 
ni  how  tuh  sing,  not  how  tub  get  into 
lime  museeum.” 

Wid  that  he  commenced  to  sing,  not 
e  a  livin'  bein’  but  like  a  clam  pedlar 
th  a  dhrop  too  much  of  the  crayture.” 
What  do  ye  think  ye’re  sellin’?” 

b  i- 

I  Bon’t  ye  like  it  ?”  says  he. 

j,  I  think  I’d  like  it,”  said  I,  “if  it  didn’t 
jve  so  much  fringe  and  feathers  on  it.” 

Ah,  that  is  Art,”  says  lie. 

‘Take  your  voice  to  one  of  the  ginney 
j'bers,”  says  I,  “and  get  it  trimmed  up 

I I  shampooed.” 

I  ^  on  no  lika  Italian  Music?”  says  be. 

n  w 


“If  that’s  Eyetalian  music,  I'll  stick  to 
the  Irish.  And  then  1  gave  him  a  taste 
of  the  ‘Minstrel  Boy’  and  sang  all  the 
verses  I  knew.  A^ter  that  I  let  loose  on 
‘The  Pretty  Maid  Milkin’  Her  Cow.’ 

“Sure  tliims  no  songs  at  all,”  says  he. 

“Gimme  me  two  dollars,”  says  1. 

“Never,”  says  he. 

"Wid  that  I  lifts  up  me  umbrella  and 
knocks  over  a  statue  of  some  Eyetalian 
musician.” 

“Give  me  my  two  dollars,”  says  I,  "or 
I’ll  break  iv’ry  thing  in  the  place,  includ¬ 
ing  yerself.” 

“Here,”  says  he,  “take  them  quick. 
Please,  kind  lady,  don’t  break  no  more 
furniture.” 

,,  • 
i  re  a  good  fer  nuthin’  lot,”  says  I. 

“Sittin’  here  all  day  takin’  women’s 
money  just  to  hear  you  gargle  yer  throat. 
Par  better  for  ye  to  be  trimmin’  whiskers 
or  diggin’  sewers  like  an  honest  gintle- 
min.  And  as  fer  art.  the  least  ye  hev 
to  do  with  it  the  more  respectable  ye’ll 
be.  And  I  marches  me  out  with  me 
head  in  the  air  like  Brian  Born  march¬ 
ing  out  of  Limerick.  Now  all  I  hev  to 
do  is  to  get  in  the  Hall  whin  me  mistress 
is  takin’  her  lesson  and  hear  the  whole 
thing  just  like  1  was  payin’  two  dollars 
for  it.  Sure,  I  practice  ivery  night  of 
me  life  rain  or  shine.  In  a  few  years. 
Bridget"  dear,  don’t  be  surprised  if  ye 
hear  of  me  earnin’  five  thousand  dollars 
a  night  up  at  the  Opery  house  and  re- 
mimber  that  tbe  Irish  never  forgit  their 
frinds  when  prosperity  remimbers  thim.” 


A  SUMMER  BIRTHDAY  IN  SWITZ¬ 
ERLAND. 

Musical  Story  Program  for  Recital  Lise. 

.  BY  OCT  A  VIA  HUDSON. 

[The  following  little  story  with  interpo¬ 
lated  pieces  selected  from  the  lower  grades 
will  he  found  very  valuable  by  teachers  in 
search  of  material  for  a  summer  recital. 
The  idea  of  the  story  is  to  have  the  teacher 
read  the  text  and  have  the  pupils  play  the 
musical  numbers  indicated. — Editor  of  Tub 
Etude.] 

I. 

Our  story  is  of  a  little  American  girl 
who,  with  her  mother,  father,  little 
brother  and  baby  sister,  was  spending 
the  summer  in  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  How  very  wonderful  to 
the  little  girl  everything  was;  especially 
the  glaciers,  from  which  flowed,  as  they 
melted  in  the  valleys,  tiny  mountain  rills 
and  small  rivers.  The  lakes,  too,  were 
like  fairy  lakes ;  and  the  green  moun¬ 
tains  came  right  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Here  and  there  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  nestled  pretty  little  villages  in  green 
valleys ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  pretty 
Swiss  villas  that  little  Lucy  spent  many 
happy  days. 

In  the  early  mornings  Lucy’s  father 
sometimes  took  her  up  the  mountain  to 
see  the  sun  rise.  Let  us  go  with  them 
for  a  few  moments;  we  will  stand  upon 
the  cliff  overlooking  the  valley  below. 
“We  see  a  band  of  gold  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance,  and  soon  the  highest  peaks  are 
tinged  with  a  rosy  hue.  Now  the  forests, 
lakes  and  villages  seem  to  rise  from  the 
mists ;  and  now-  the  sun  rises  and  floods 
the  whole  scene  with  golden  light.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  beginning  of  ou  • 
story  Lucy  was  very  happy,  for  to¬ 
morrow  was  her  birthday ;  and  she  sat 


in  the  swing  under  the  flowering  trees 
until  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west,  gently 
swinging  and  singing,  as  she  sewed  upon 
some  dainty  work.  The  song  she  sang 
was  a  sweet  little  song  of  needle  and 
thread. 

“Sweeter  ami  sweeter, 

Soft  ami  low. 

Neat  little  nymph 
Thy  numbers  flow'  ; 

Urging  thy  thimble,  . 

Thrift’s  tiny  symbol, 

Busy  and  nimble. 

To  and  fro ; 

Prettily  plying 
Thread  and  song, 

Keep  them  flying 
Kate  and  long; 

Though  the  stitch  Huger 
Kissing  thy  finger 
Quick  as  it  skips  along." 

Piano  Duet:  Swing  Song.. Ch.  Fontain 
(From  "Popular  Four-Hand  Piano  Col¬ 
lection.") 


II. 

“A  fair  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree 
Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see; 

Then  smoothed  lier  work  and  folded  it 
right. 

And  said,  ‘Dear  work,  good  night,  good 
night !’ 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun,  ‘Good  Night.’ 
Tho’  she  saw  him  there  like  a  ball  of  light  ; 
Bor  she  knew  he  had  God’s  time  to  keep 
All  over  the  world,  and  never  could  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  fox  glove  bowed  bis  head. 

The  violets  curtsied,  and  went  to  bed  ; 

And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair. 

And  said  on  her  knees,  her  favorite  prayer." 

Tiano  Duet;  Evening  Prayer . Low 

(From  “ Teacher  and  Pupil.’') 


III. 

Lucy  was  awakened  by  the  bells  of  the 
nearby  chapel,  as  they  chimed  six  o’clock. 
As  the  last  sweet  tone  of  the  hells  died 
away  the  little  girl  fell  on  her  knees  and 
offered  her  morning  prayer. 

Piano  Solo:  Morning  Prayer. Streabbog 

IV. 

Then  down  to  the  forest  little  Lucy 
ran  this  lovely  birthday  morning.  A 
little  brook,  as  clear  as  crystal,  ran 
through  the  forest,  and  great  clusters  of 
wild  flowers  grew  in  profusion  in  shady 
nooks,  under  fallen  tree  trunks  and  at 
the  water’s  edge. 

As  she  filled  her  hands  with  the  bright, 
wild  flowers  she  talked  and  sang  to  her 
shy  little  friends  of  the  forest. 

“O  velvet  bee,  you’re  a  dusty  fellow; 
You’ve  powdered  your  legs  with  gold. 

O  brave  ruarsb  marry-bud,  rich  and  yellow, 
Give  me  your  money  to  hold. 

O  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper. 
Where  two  twin  turtle  doves  dwell. 

O  cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  your  purple  clapper. 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell.” 

Piano  Solo  Accompanied  by  Above 
Words:  In  the  Forest. 

(From  “Musical  Poems.”  Octavia 
Hudson.) 

V. 

The  crisp  mountain  air  already  re¬ 
minded  Lucy  that  the  breakfast  hour  was 
drawing  near;  so  she  hurried  homeward 
to  arrange  her  flowers  on  the  breakfast 
table.  As  she  crossed  the  little  rustic 
bridge  she  stood  a  little  longer,  the  fur¬ 
ther  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  woodland 
scene. 

“Under  its  arch,  a  smooth  brown  stream 
Silently  glided  with  glint  and  gleam. 

Shaded  by  graceful  elms  that  spread 
Their  verdnous  canopy  overhead : 

The  stream  so  narrow,  the  boughs  so  wide, 
They  met  and  mingled  across  the  tide. 

And  rosy  billows  of  clover-bloom 
Surged  in  the  sunshine,  and  breathed  per¬ 
fume. 

While  swinging  low  on  a  slender  limb, 

A  sparrow  warbled  its  wedding  hymn." 

“Little  bird  in  the  tree-top,  you  are  so 
happy!  I  wonder  if  this  is  your  birth¬ 
day,  too,”  said  the  little  girl. 

Piano  Solo:  Little  Bird  in  the  Tree- 
Top  . Heins 

Continued,  on  page  592. 


LASHGROW 


PORES 


positively  grows  full,  luxuriant  lashes  and  shapely 
brows,  making  a  plain  face  lovely,  a  pretty  face 
entrancing.  To  be  applied  at  home.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Call  or  write  for  free  literature  and  prices. 

CLOSED  AND 
REFINED  BY 

PORINE 

A  new  preparation  which  positively  closes  the 
enlarged  and  unsightly  pores  of  the  skin  which 
usually  accumulate  on  and  around  the  nose  and 
chin,  forming  pimples  and  blackheads.  §1.00  a 
tube  postpaid. 

HULDA  THOMAS 

Dept  Q-2  11  West  38th  St.  New  York 

Consultation  Free  in  regard  to  any  physical  blem- 
ish.  Write  or  call  at  Mrs. 
rbomas’  Beauty  Salon  (most  completely  equipped 
in  this  country).  Handsome  booklet  mailed  free 


Murray 

and 

Lanman’s. 


Florida 

Water 


Every  woman  who 
has  used  Murray  $.  Lan- 
man’s  Florida  Water, 
finds  it  indispensable  for  her 
daily  comfort  and  has  given  it 
a  permanent  place  on  her  dressing 
table.  She  finds  especially  delight¬ 
ful  its  reviving  effect  in  the  bath. 

Leading  Druggists  Sell  It. 

Accept  No  Substitute  ! 


Sample  sent  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  stamps. 

Lanman  &  Kemp 


135  Water  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Department  for  Organists 

Conducted  by  Eminent 
Organ  Teachers 

Editor  for  August,  GEORGE  E.,  WHITING 


[Mr.  George  Elbridge  Whiting  was  bom  at 
Holliston,  Mass.,  Sept.  14th.  1842.  1 1  is 

mother  was  an  accomplished  singer  and  the 
boy  was  brought  up  in  a  very  musical  at¬ 
mosphere.  He  played  in  Worcester  and  in 
Harvard,  where  he  founded  in  later  years 
the  Beethoven  Society.  He  studied  with  G. 
W.  Morgan  in  New  York,  and  later  with  Best 
in  Liverpool,  and  then  with  Haupt  and 
Kadecke  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Whiting  has  hell 
many  important  posts  as  a  teacher  and  us  an 
organist.  His  compositions  include  beside 
church  music,  the  cantatas,  Golden  Legend, 
The  Tale  of  the  Viking.  Henry  of  Navarre, 
etc.,  a  concerto,  a  symphony  and  an  over¬ 
ture.  He  is  best  known  in  educational  work 
through  his  services  as  a  teacher  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  College  of  Music  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music. — Editor  op  The 
Etude.] 

FAMOUS  CHOIRS  I  HAVE 
KNOWN. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WHITING. 

[Editor's  Note. — Mr.  George  E.  Whiting 
has  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  very  finest 
o’f  American  choir  directory  His  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  famous  choirs  with  which  he  has 
been  associated  are  of  especial  interest,  and 
have  to  do  with  a  very  important  epoch  in 
the  development  of  musical  standards  in  the 
religious  music  of  the  new  world.] 

Thf.  first  large  choir  that  I  was  or¬ 
ganist  of  was  in  a  Congregational  church 
in  a  little  country  town,  twenty-five  miles 
or  so  from  Boston.  I  was  twelve  years 
old  at  the  time  and  can  well  remember 
the  members  of  the  choir  of  forty  or  fifty- 
voices,  the  music  they  sang,  the  organ,  of 
course  (a  quite  large,  three-manual  in¬ 
strument),  and  particularly  the  director, 
who — poor  man — I  fear  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  more  to  the  choir  than  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  as  he  afterwards  got  into  financial 
difficulties  and  died  an  exile  in  either 
Canada  or  South  America,  I  forget 
which.  For  the  Sunday  services  they 
used  to  sing  from  those  queer,  oblong 
books  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time: 
The  Harp  of  Judah  was  one  I  remem¬ 
ber,  and  the  music  was  as  queer  as  the 
names  of  the  books !  There  was  one 
anthem  they  used  to  sing  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day,  which  particularly  struck  my 
fancy  as  a  boy,  as  it.  told  about  “the 
clouds  dropping  fatness”  or  something- 
like  that,  with  a  nice  little  arpeggio 
accompaniment  skipping  up  and  down  for 
the  flute  stop !  They  sang  the  good  old 
hymns,  Duke  Street,  Old  Hundred,  01- 
mutz,  etc.  Moody  and  Sankey,  Alexander 
and  others  had  not  been  discovered  at  the 
time. 

Our  director  was  ambitious,  and  got 
up  The  Creation,  The  Hallelujah  Chorus 
from  The  Messiah,  and  other  musical 
battle  horses.  I  remember  that  when  we 
gave  The  Creation  (at  a  concert)  we  had 
for  an  auditor  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
A.  W.  Thayer,  the  great  Beethoven 
biographer.  After  playing  the  accom¬ 
paniments  so  many  times  with  the  singers 
I  amused  myself  one  day  by  seeing  how 
much  of  the  Oratorio  I  could  play  from 
memory,  and  I  found  I  could  play  nearly 
the  whole  work ! 

The  next  choir  I  remember  was  in 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  organist  and  choirmaster 
was  Henry  Wilson,  who  had  formerly 
studied  at  Leipzig.  Wilson  was  one  of 
the  best  choir  masters  I  ever  met.  He 
made  no  pretentions  as  an  organist,  but 
he  lr  i  great  faculty  of  selecting  good 

d  making  it  extremely  effective 
in  the  service.  He  also  knew  how  to  se- 
singers  with  excellent  voiees.  I 


remember  particularly  the  tenor  soloist, 
Mr.  Wander,  who  possessed  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  voice.  The  other  solo  voices  were 
nearly  as  good.  I  believe  Mr.  Wander  is 
still  living  in  Hartford.  But  all  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  choir  had  good  voices,  and  as  the 
church  had  excellent  acoustic  effects,  I 
used  to  listen  to  their  singing  whenever 
I  could  get  away  from  my  own  church 
(Dr.  Bushnel’s) — where  I  was  organist 
while  Mr.  Dudley  Buck  was  in  Europe. 

In  this  connection  I  must  not  forget 
fo  mention  our  Hartford  Beethoven  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  the  accompanist.  Our  conductor  was 
Mr.  J.  G.  Barnett,  an  Englishman,  organ¬ 
ist  of  the  Central  Church,  and  a  good 
musician  We  gave  the  principal  orato¬ 
rios  with  a  large  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  it  was  while  I  was  accompanying-  at 
one  of  the  rehearsals  that  I  heard — for 
the  first  time — the  Pilgrim’s  chorus  from 
Tannhduser!  It  was  the  first  Wagner 
music  J  had  heard,  and  I  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  it  that  I  wanted  to  take  the 
next  steamer  for  Germany  and  “throw 
myself  at  the  great  man’s  feet!”  (Re¬ 
member,  I  was  fourteen  at  the  time!) 
However,  in  listening  to  the  opera  in 
Germany,  and  elsewhere  afterwards,  I 
found  that  the  Pilgrims’  Chorus  could 
scarcely  ever  be  sung  in  tune,  owing  to 
the  chromatic  and  purely  instrumental 
character  of  the  music,  which  ought  to 
be  a  warning  to  young  composers  not  to 
introduce  too  many  sharps  and  flats  into 
their  compositions,  as  by  so  doing  they 
might  produce  as  great  a  piece  as  the 
Pilgrims’  Chorus,  and  thus  become  fa¬ 
mous  against  their  will  (  !) 

WITH  W.  T.  BEST  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  1862  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  study  the  organ  under  W.  T. 
Best,  organist  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
performer  on  the  organ  of  modern  times. 
Best  could  do  wonderful  things  in  concert 
work,  but  as  a  church  organist  and  choir¬ 
master  he  was  peculiar,  to  say  the  least. 
He  held  a  position  at  that  time  in  the 
beautiful  old  village  of  Wallasey  in 
Cheshire  (a  few  miles  from  Liverpool) 
in  a  very  pretty  new  parish  church.  The 
organ — by  Willis — was  a  two-manual  in¬ 
strument  designed  by  Best,  and  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  voicing:  every 
stop  had  the  most  individual  character, 
and  the  diapasons  particularly  spoke  like 
pistol  shots. 

I  had  been  under  Best’s  instruction  but 
a  short  time,  when  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  go  off  on  his  annual  vacation, 
and  I  was  the  unfortunate  individual  se¬ 
lected  to  fill  (!)  his  place  in  church 
during  his  absence.  I  had  only  two  days’ 
notice  to  learn  the  Church  of  England 
service,  and  as  I  had  but  seldom  (I  think 
only  once)  played  the  Episcopal  service 
in  the  United  States,  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  were  extremely  vague,  to  say  the 
least.  But  Best  said  it  would  be  all  right, 
as  I  could  attend  the  Friday’s  rehearsal 
and  “learn  the  whole  thing  off-hand.” 
Best  and  I  arrived  at  Wallasey  at  7.30 
in  the  evening,  and  found  the  choir  of 
men  and  boys  gathered  in  front  of  the 
high  stone  fence  that  surrounded  the 
church:  but  they  informed  us  that  they 


could  not  get  into  the  churchyard — al¬ 
though  they  had  a  key — as  they  could 
not  find  the  keyhole  in  the  gate !  This 
seemed  to  be  a  poser,  but  after  a  few 
moments  it  occurred  to  “the  Yankee" 
that  the  keyhole  might  be  on  the  inside. 
This  suggestion  (considering  it  came 
from  a  detested  Yankee — for  this  was 
during  the  Civil  War)  was  well  received. 
One  of  the  boys  climbed  the  fence;  lo 
and  behold,  there  was  the  keyhole ! 

A  PERILOUS  SERVICE. 

This  had  used  up  a  good  half  hour  of 
our  time,  and  when  *we  finally  got  into 
the  church,  Best  proceeded  to  teach  me 
the  service,  and  this  is  the  way  he  did  it. 
“Now,  ‘Boston’  (showing  me  six  or  eight 
different  books  and  selecting  the  chant 
book)  next  Sunday  is  the  14th  day,  and 
you  will  play  the  Psalms  from  this  book, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  your  eye  on 
this  book  for  the  words:  but  when  you 
get  to  the  middle  of  the  3d  Psalm,  I 
want  you  to  change  the  chant  to  suit  the 
character  of  the  words :  do  you  under¬ 
stand?  Then  go  on  to  the  Te  Deum  in 
this  book  (book  No.  3),  then  the  Jubilate 
(book  4),  then  the  Offertory  (book  5), 
then  the  anthem  (book  6).  Now  we  will 
go  through  the  Evensong,”  etc.,  etc., 
which  he  did  in  the  same  off-hand  way 
he  had  taught  me  the  morning  service. 
This  took  about  three  minutes — (1  give 
three  months  at  least,  in  teaching  the 
same  thing  to  a  pupil)  and  when  he  was 
through  I  knew  nearly  as  much  as  when 
we  began.  Well,  the  dreadful  day  ar¬ 
rived  strictly  on  time,  and  although  I  had 
spent  all  of  Saturday  and  a  good  part  of 
Saturday  night  in  getting  the  service  into 
my  head,  I  fear  I  nearly  “queered  the 
act’’  by  my  blunders ! 

Englishmen  are  very  frank  in  “freeing 
their  minds,”  and  I  was  highly  amused 
to  overhear  one  of  the  congregation 
lamenting  that  “Best  had  played  them 
such  a  scurvy  trick  in  going  away  and 
leaving  such  a  fool  in  his  place” — a  senti¬ 
ment  in  which  I  fully  agreed.  But  I  had 
my  revenge  when,  at  the  end  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  I  played  Bach’s  great  G  minor  Fugue, 
so  that,  as  one  of  the  parishioners  said, 
“I  nearly  broke  up  the  morning  service, 
but  I  evidently  could  handle  the  organ !” 

Among  the  many  excellent  choirs  in 
Liverpool,  the  one  I  remember  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  the  old  parish 
church  of  St.  Martin’s,  near  the  great 
Docks  (where  I  had  my  lessons).  The 
arrangement  was  peculiar,  as  the  choir 
of  mixed  voices  was  in  the  chancel,  while 
the  organ  was  in  the  organ  gallery  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  drawback,  the  effect  was  very 
good  indeed. 

AN  AMBITIOUS  COMPOSER. 

Having  returned  to  this  country,  I  was 
elected  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  This  was  a 
kind  of  venture  on  the  church’s  part : 
besides  myself  they  engaged  Miss  Wash¬ 
burn,  soprano,  of  Boston;  Mr.  Ernest 
Pering,  the  English  tenor  of  New  York, 
and  two  local  soloists.  During  the  short 
time  I  held  this  position  I  only  remember 
that  I  undertook  to  write  all  the  music 
for  the  choir!  (I  was  a  modest  young 
man  at  that  time!)  and — as  I  was  always 
exceedingly  fond  of  “spoiling  music 
paper” — I  actually  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
turning  out  Te  Deums,  Jubilates,  etc.,  by 
wholesale,  until  the  congregation  (having- 
recovered  somewhat  from  their  astonish¬ 
ment  at  having  such  a  tremendous  genius 
“in  their  midst”)  kindly  suggested  they 
would  like  to  hear  occasionally  some  of 
the  old  music,  which  I  thought  very 
unkind. 

This  venture  not  proving  very  success¬ 
ful  financially,  although  we  had  the 
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HERE  is  the  greatest  tribute 
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A  clergyman  writing 
to  sixty  well-known  organists, 
of  wide  reputation,  east  and 
west,  seeking  advice  about 
organs,  found  that  the  great 
weight  of  authority  spoke  firmly 
for  Austin. 

Contracts  from  January  to 
June,  1912,  more  t  han  equal  the 
total  contracts  for  1910  and 
1911  respectively,  and  yet  each 
of  these  two  years  marked  the 
largest  output  ever  achieved  by 
an  American  builder. 


No  important  organ  work  is 
nowadays  undertaken  without 
consultation  at  least  with 
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I1UKKAH  FOR  OUR  CHORAL  SOCIETY! 

jhurch  “crowded  to  the  doors”  ]  trans- 
erred  the  scene  of  my  labors  to  St. 
oseph's  Catholic  Church  (Albany), 

■here  at  that  time  was  the  largest  organ 
i  the  country.  The  choir  of  mixed 
•jices  was  the  ordinary  Catholic  choir, 

.it  the  soprano  soloist  was  a  young  Cana- 
ian  girl  of  15,  and  one  of  the  most 
larming  persons  1  ever  met.  She  had 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CHURCH 
MUSIC. 

IiY  CEO.  E.  WHITING. 


I  am  quite  aware  that  church  music 
is  a  most  delicate,  not  to  say  “ticklish” 
subject  to  handle!  There  arc  so  many 
.  ,  .  „  different  opinions  to  take  into  account  in 

eat  talent  as  a  musician:  performed  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  thing,  that  one 
ell  on  the  harp,  pianoforte,  and  even  the  is  almost  discouraged  at  the  outset.  The 
gan,  composed  also,  and  in  addition  following  conversation  will  doubtless 
.ssessed  a  superb  high  soprano  voice,  strike  many  an  organist  and  choir  direc- 
ie  afterwards  became  the  great  operatic  tor  as  a  common  experience: 

hirst  visitor  to  the  organ  gallery: 
That  was  a  beautiful  thing  you  sang 
this  morning:  it  just  suited  me!  So 
pious  and  devotional— do  sing  it  again 
soon!” 


tist  Albani,  known  the  world  over,  and 
,1  am  proud  to  say — has  been  my  friend 
Dm  that  day  to  the  present. 


A  REM AKKABLK  ORGAN. 

About  this  time  they  installed  the  great 


hirst  visitors  coat-tails  have  hardly 
f  most  organ  ever  brought  ""  whcn  cnt''r 


isic  hall  organ  in  Boston.  Thi 


s  was 


this  country.  It  was  built  in  Ger- 
iny,  and  cost  about  $50,001).  Some  of 
magnificent  case  (or  “organ  house” 
the  Germans  call  it),  crossed  the  ocean 
oral  times.  Having  set  up  their  or- 
■i,  the  Boston  people  found  that 
irccly  any  of  the  local  organists  could 
-form  satisfactorily  upon  it,  so  I  was 
it  from  Albany  nearly  every  week,  to 
c  the  concerts.  The  journey  of  200 
es  was  exceedingly  tedious,  the  trains 
rc  slow  going  through  the  mountains 
.western  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
'1  I  was  pretty  well  used  up  when  1 
aimed  from  Boston,  hi  this  state  of 
Jiirs,  Dr.  S.  P.  Tuckerman,  who  was 
,y  much  interested  in  the  Music  Hall 
Ban,  persuaded  me  to  leave  Albany, 

1  take  the  position  of  organist  of 
ig  s  Chapel,  Boston,  so  as  to  be  able 


“What,  was  (hat  you  gave  us  this 
morning?”  (referring  to  the  same 
piece)  “1  did  not  like  it  at  .all;  too 
operatic;  too  highfalutin  (!) — the  so¬ 
prano  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice; 
for  goodness’  sake  don’t  sing  that 
again!  and  so  on.  Now  what  is  the 
poor  choirmaster — or  choirmistrcss  to 
do?  Echo  answers  “what!” 

But  nevertheless,  some  things  can  be 
put  down  with  regard  to  church  music 
that  perhaps  will  help  to  clear  the  air 
somewhat  on  this  subject,  which  puzzles 
many  a  young  organist  and  choirmaster. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that 
fashions  in  music  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  the  great  music  of  the 
great  masters,  such  as  Bach,  Mozart. 


Handel,  Beethoven  and  other  composers 
•undertake  the  organ  concerts.  I  was  °T  the  grand  school — that  does  not  go 
ty  sorry  to  leave  Albany,  where  I  had  ol,t  of  fashion.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
iy  friends  and  pupils,  but  the  change  what  we  know  at  the  present  time  as 
>!  made,  and  Boston  (with  the  excep-  sacred  music  dates  back  only  some  sev- 
i‘  five  years  in  Cincinnati  as  organ-  enty-five  or  one  hundred  years.  I  refer 
of  the  Music  Hall)  has  been  my  home  to  the  ordinary  church  services  or  an- 
f  Slnce-  thems  which  are  rendered  by  our  best 

S'ne  of  the  most  remarkable  choirs  I  choirs.  I  asked  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney  the 
le  ^own  was  the  great  chorus  of  other  day  if  his  choir  sang  the  music 


:e  hundred  voices  that  Dr.  Tourj 


ee  of  the  elder  English  church  composers ; 


under  of  the  N.  E  Conservatory  of  such  as  Dr_  Blow,  Dr  Bull  Purcell>  or 

T  organi^r'(l  l'',t  t,1c  s"yrlc«  the  even  as  modern  a  man  as  E.  J.  Hopkins 
ton  Music  Hall  for  Rev.  W.  H.  Mur-  (of  the  Temple  Churchi  London)  .  aml 

he  said  their  music  was  laid  on  the  shelf 
and  very  seldom  sung. 


the  eloquent  pulpit  orator.  Besides 
great  chorus,  we  had  Mr.  Myron 
i tney  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith  as  so- 
s,  an  orchestra,  and  the  great  organ, 
effect  when  these  forces  rolled  out 
chorals  was  simply  overwhelming.  I 
j  organist  here  only  one  year,  as  I 
already  engaged  to  take  Dr.  Wilcox’s 
^e  at  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
ception,  Dr.  Wilcox  (a  man  of  great 
it)  having  lately  died.  My  services 
his  church  lasted  nearly  thirty  years, 
the  record  and  fame  of  our  achiev- 
ts  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly 
)h  while  to  more  than  mention  them 
T  I  will  only  say  that  for  twenty- 
I  a  years  we  employed  an  excellent 


SAINT-SAENS  ON  PLAIN  CHANT. 

The  venerable  and  much  revered  Pope 
at  Rome  says  that  only  music  written  in 
the  style  of  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
centuries  is  truly  religious;  and  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  plain  chant  the 
more  appropriate  it  is  for  the  divine 
service  (these  pre  not  his  exact  words, 
but  this  is  what  he  means).  When  the 
present  Pontiff  issued  his  propria  or  reg¬ 
ulations  for  music  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
Saint-Saens  (perhaps  the  foremost  liv- 


_  __  . .  _  _ _  ing  musician)  came  out  with  a  statement 

“essional  orchestra  on  the  great  festi-  answering  the  propria  and  intended  to 
i  °f  the  church,  and  with  the  choir  of  demolish  the  various  propositions  enun- 
*'  voices  and  good  soloists,  the  music  dated  ex  cathedra  by  the  Pope. 

; his  church  was  known  everywhere  in  Saint-Saens  (who  was  for  a  number  of 
'  j  country  and  in  Europe.  years  organist  of  the  church  of  the  Made¬ 


leine  at  Paris,  and  who  has  evidently 
made  a  profound  study  of  the  old  church 
music)  attempts  to  show  that  what  we 
know  as  plain  chant — or  plain  song — has 
almost  completely  changed  its  character 
during  the  past  six  centuries.  He  quotes 
numerous  examples  from  the  old  choir 
books  and  "popular  airs  of  the  day”  of 
the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
with  a  view  of  proving  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  plain  chant  at  that  time  was  secu¬ 
lar  music,  and  was  doubtless  roared  out 
in  the  “pot-houses”  as  drinking  songs ! 
An  exception  should  of  course  be  made, 
however,  in  favor  of  the  priests’  music 
in  the  Mass  and  also  the  eighth  Grego¬ 
rian  tones  (or  melodies),  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  beautiful  and  appropriate. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  state  of  the 
world  was  in  those  far-off  times.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  common  people  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  almost  utter  ignorance. 

I  hey  were  mostly  in  the  power  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  nobility.  Some  (not 
all)  of  these  latter  were  robber  barons, 
who  had  a  charming  habit  of  descending 
from  their  hill-castles  (the  same  that 
can  be  seen  at  the  present  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  or  in  the  country  vil¬ 
lages  of  Italy,  and  about  which  travelers 
go  into  ecstacies)  and  levying  on  the 
property  and  herds  of  the  poor  peas¬ 
ants,  reducing  them  nearly  to  starvation. 
The  world  at  that  time  was  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  for  anything  more  than  music  o 
the  crudest  possible  character. 

THE  DIVIDING  LINE. 

Where  is  the  dividing  line  betweei 
sacred  and  secular  music?  There  are 
always  certain  persons  in  all  congrega¬ 
tions  who — having  no  “ear  for  music,” 
or  at  least  no  musical  taste  to  speak  of — 
arc  apt  to  have  the  most  to  say  as  to 
whether  the  music  they  listen  to  in 
church  is  church  music  or  not.  These 
critics  (and  they  are  frequently  excellent 
church  members  in  other  respects)  would 
eliminate  all  music  worthy  of  the  nam- 
from  the  church  services.  If  a  church 
service  or  anthem  by  a  really  good  com¬ 
poser  is  sung,  they  do  not  like  it— 
simply  because  they  do  not  understand 
it.  These  excellent  persons  are  apt  to 
be  fond  of  the  jingling  gospel  hymns. 
But,  thank  Heaven !  the  number  of  these 
good  people  is  very  small,  and  steadily 
growing  smaller. 
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THE  ETUDE 


THE  MESSIAH  COMES  FROM  SECULAR 
SOURCES. 

Many  readers  of  The  Etude  would 
doubtless  be  surprised  if  they  were  told 
that  much  of  Handel’s  Messiah  has  been 
found  by  English  investigators  to  be 
made  up  largely  of  themes  from  secular 
sources;  that  Handel  in  writing  The 
Messiah  took  many  of  his  themes  from 
a  collection  of  music  for  the  harpsichord, 
published  in  Italy  (Handel  spent  some 
time  in  that  country)  and  intended  for 
use  in  the  salons  of  the  day.  To  instance 
the  pastoral  symphony;  this  piece— as 
far  as  the  melody  is  concerned— is 
almost  identical  with  a  tune  played  by 
the  Rifferari  (or  shepherds),  who  come 
down  from  their  mountains  into  Rome 
during  the  carnival  and  perform  this  air 
on  their  small  clarinets;  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  renderings  being 
that  Handel  has  written  the  tempo 
Larghetto,  while  in  the  original  the 
tempo  is  Allegro. 

Beethoven’s  great  Mass  in  C,  another 
example,  sounds  like  the  earlier  sym¬ 
phonies,  while  the  one  in  D,  like  his  later 
works.  Haydn’s  Masses  (by  far  his 
most  original  works)  were  mostly  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  church  services  of  the  court 
and — particularly  in  the  orchestral  ac¬ 
companiments — Haydn  was  not  above 
catering  to  the  taste  of  his  employers, 
and  so  wrote  them  as  to  sound  very 
much  like  his  symphonies  and  quartets. 
And  so  we  see  that  the  fashion  of  church 
music  has  changed  greatly  during  the 
past  century;  what  was  once  considered 
as  church  music  then  being  no  longer 
recognized  as  such.  Three  great  men 
may  be  mentioned  as  having  the  most 
potent  influence  on  modern  church 
music:  Spohr,  Mendelssohn  and,  per¬ 

haps  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Others, 
Gounod.  In  Ludwig  Spohr,  the  great 
v  iolinist  and  composer,  we  trace  much  of 
the  present  influence  in  church  music. 
Spohr  brought  out  his  oratorios,  The 
l.ast  Judgment  and  The  Fall  of  Baby¬ 
lon  at  the  English  festivals  of  1830  to 
1840.  They  had  great  success,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so,  for,  notwithstanding  some 
mannerisms  (especially  in  the  way  of 
certain  chromatic  changes  of  harmony 
which  he  introduced  in  all  his  works) 
Spohr  was  a  really  great  composer.  The 
beautiful  little  gem,  As  pants  the  hart, 


the  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  and  many  others  of 
his  sacred  pieces  are  too  seldom  heard 
in  our  churches.  In  England  Spohr  s 
music  is  frequently  performed  at  the 
present  day  by  choral  societies  and 
choirs. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  INFLUENCE. 

But  with  the  advent  of  Mendelssohn 
chu.ch  music  took  on  a  much  more  vig¬ 
orous  life.  The  production  of  St.  Paul 
and  Elijah  and  the  symphonies,  over¬ 
tures,  ar.d  pianoforte  works  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  changing  the  style  of 
church  music  in  England  and  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  two 
composers,  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn,  one 
following  the  other  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  should  both  have  mannerisms, 
Mendelssohn  even  more  than  Spohr. 
But  there  is  an  immense  vigor  in  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  vocal  themes — particularly  in 
his  part-writing  for  chorus — that  drove 
out  of  the  field — for  a  time  Spohr  s 
weaker  attempts  in  the  same  direction. 

About  the  year  1850  Chorley,  the  musi¬ 
cal  critic  of  the  London  Athenaeum,  heard 
a  new  mass  performed  in  one  of  the 
Paris  churches  by  a  new  and  then  un¬ 
known  composer,  who  had  taken  the  first 
prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  entitling 
him  to  a  four  years’  residence  in  Rome 
and  other  cities  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  young  man  had  returned 
from  his  s Tidies  in  Italy  for  some  time, 
and  had  made  one  or  two  attempts  at 
operatic  composition  without  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Chorley  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  new  work.  On  his  return  to  London 
(to  his  everlasting  credit,  be  it  said)  he 
wrote  and  talked  so  much  about  it  that 
he  raised  the  highest  expectations  among 
the  English  musicians,  which  were  more 
than  fulfilled  when  the  mass  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  great  city.  The  name  of 
the  young  composer  was  Charles  Gounod, 
and  the  Mass  was  the  St.  Cecilia. 

WHAT  GOUNOD  DID. 

This  St.  Cecilia  Mass  is  a  most  en¬ 
chanting  and  original  work,  and  in  many 
respects  it  was  epoch-making  in  its 
influence  on  the  present  generation  of 
church-music  composers.  In  the  first 
place  the  themes  of  the  various  move¬ 
ments,  while  being  exceedingly  beautiful 
in  themselves,  appeal  to  all  persons  of 


refined  musical  taste  as  peculiarly  re¬ 
ligious  music.  The  Kyrie  (first  move¬ 
ment)  with  its  highly  original  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  string  orchestra,  and  its 
frequent  and  unexpected  change  of  key- 
tonality  is  enough  to  make  the  reputation 
of  a  composer;  but  much  greater  beau¬ 
ties  are  found  in  the  Gloria,  with  its 
heavenly  soprano  solo  and  the  soft 
humming  chorus  accompanied  by  a  deli¬ 
cate  tremolo  of  the  violins  in  the  higher 
positions. 

Then  the  magnificent  Credo,  with  its 
pompous  march  of  the  chorus  in  unison 
against  the  agitated  movement  of  the 
Bassi  and  Celle,  and  the  tremendous 
burst  of  the  trombones  and  brass  instru¬ 
ments  at  the  words,  “God  of  God :  light 
of  light :  very  God” ;  and  the  famous 
Sanctus,  with  its  beautiful  solo  for  tenor, 
— these,  with  many  other  features,  are 
quite  enough  to  make  this  work  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  modern  church  music. 
In  this  mass  and  in  his  other  works 
Gounod  showed  great  originality  in  two 
particular  features:  1st,  in  his  use  of  the 
chords  on  the  2d  (supertonic).  3d  (me¬ 
diant),  and  6th  (sub-mediant)  degrees 
of  the  major  scale.  He  undoubtedly 
absorbed”  these  harmonies  from  the  old 
Italian  composers  —  particularly  Pales¬ 
trina — but  with  a  difference.  In  Pales¬ 
trina  we  find  these  harmonies  used 
freely,  but  always  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
trapuntal  designs,  whereas  Gounod  used 
them  to  enrich  a  beautiful  religious 
melody,  thus  appealing  to  the  heart 
where  the  older  composer  appealed 
merely  to  the  head.  2d;  In  the  tempos 
of  his  movements :  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  all  of  Gounod’s  works  a  quick 
alia  breve  tempo  is  “conspicuous  by  its 
absence.”  Compare  the  various  tempos 
of  Beethoven’s  great  Mass  in  C.  The 
Gloria,  the  Credo,  and  Dona  Nobis  are 
written  in  quick  symphonic  two-bar 
phrases;  but  Gounod  seldom  used  a 
tempo  quicker  than  allegro  moderato, 
and  frequently  much  slower.  This  was 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  composer’s 
temperament,  as  we  find  these  same  mod¬ 
erate  tempos  in  Faust  and  his  other 
works.  Saying  nothing  about  the  merits 
of  these  two  methods  as  regards  tempo, 
these  slow  movements  are  certainly  easy 
to  sing  and  most  effective,  especially  in 
church  music. 


Now  what  is  the  truth  about  church 
music,  especially  as  regards  our  own 
country  at  the  present  time?  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  in  my  opinion  we  have  not 
progressed  as  we  should  have  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years.  I  lay  much  of 
the  blame  for  this  to  the  invention  of 
the  quartet  choir.  The  late  B.  J.  Lang 
(a  most  excellent  executive  musician 
and  a  hard  worker  for  the  very  best  in 
music  during  his  long  and  most  useful 
life)  may  be  said  to  have  been — greatly 
to  his  disgust — the  inventor  of  this  style 
of  choir.  It  was  first  tried  in  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  where  at  the 
time  Mr.  Lang  was  organist,  and  the 
religious  people  took  such*  a  fancy  to  it 
that  it  spread  to  New  York  and  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Mr.'  Lang  never  ap 
proved  of  this  makeshift  for  a  choir 
When  one  reflects  that  a  choir  with  only 
four  singers  is  debarred — from  the 
necessity  of  the  case — from  producing 
any  of  the  choruses  from  the  great  ora 
torios,  masses,  and  even  the  fine  service! 
of  the  English  Church,  I  think  this  ir 
enough  to  condemn  it.  It  is  safe  to  saj 
that  a  majority  of  church-goers  ncvei 
hear  any  church  music  worthy  of  thi 
name.  I,  of  course,  here  refer  to  th 
churches  outside  of  the  Episcopal  ant 
Catholic  communions.  But  there  art 
signs  that  the  quartet  choir  has  “seen  it; 
best  days.”  In  New  York  city,  Mr.  Bow 
man’s  fine  choir  of  one  hundred  voice 
and  Mr.  Adams’s  and  Mr.  Truette 
choirs  in  Boston,  and  others  in  variou 
parts  of  the  country,  are  demonstratin; 
to  the  members  of  these  congregation 
that  the  only  true  choir  is  a  large  chortr 
and  soloists. 

ORGANIZE  LARGE  CHORUS  CHOIRS 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  m 
that  so  few  church  people  seem  to  thin 
of  the  very'  great  help  a  large  chnru 
choir  is  to  the  prosperity  and  buildin 
up  of  the  church.  Where  such  a  choi 
is  properly  managed  by  a  good  directo 
(man  or  woman)  who  may  be  the  oi 
ganist  at  the  same  time  or  not,  near! 
every  one  of  the  singers  is  apt  to  becom 
— in  his  own  person — an  advertisemer 
of  the  church,  as  one  might  say.  The 
talk  about  the  services  to  their  friend 
about  the  preaching,  the  music,  etc.,  an 
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Possible  Italian  Method 

MADAME  TOPNOTE’S  methods  are  based  upon 
the  indisputable  pedagogical  principle  that  all 
other  methods  are  wrong.  Breathing  taught  with  or 
without  a  bicycle  pump.  Madame 
Topnote  guarantees  to  place  your 
voice  where  it  will  do  the  least 
harm.  Assorted  Registers.  Grand 
Opera  taught  in  23  languages. 
This  is  the  only  method  in  which 
the  head  voice  is  welded  to  the 
chest  voice,  making  the  intercostal 
resonance  subside  before  the 
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ing  the  epiglottis  on  friendly  terms 
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The  following  may  be 
obtained  in  any  key  from 
low  X  to  high  Sc. 

“Johnny  Get  the  Tweezers, 
There’s  a  Clove  in  Fathers 
Breath.” 

A  beautiful  song  for  low  voice, 
the  lower  the  better  Especially 
suited  for  White  Ribbon^meet- 
ings.  Sixty-seventh  edition. 

“Sister’s  Switch  is  Turning 
Grey.” 

A  pathetic  little  ditty  with 
beautiful  lantern  slides.  Three 
million  sold. 

“Shower  of  Gold,  or  Why 
Waste  the  Eggs  When  He  s 
Doing  the  Best  He  Can. 

Always  makes  a  hit.  Three 
thousand  sold  in  ten  minutes. 


“Don’t  Scratch  It  or  It’ll  Never  Get  Well.” 

A  touching  little  canzonetta  with  a  staccato  accompaniment. 
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Department  for  Violinists 


Edited  by  ROBERT  BRAINE 


FUN  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

The  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  the 
neral  public  in  regard  to  violin  playing 
d  violins  results  in  many  ridiculous 
ppenings  in  the  experience  of  every 
olinist  and  teacher,  who  on  this  account 
usually  found  possessed  of  a  lively 
ise  of  the  humorous. 

KITTENGUT. 

Dne  of  my  bright  nine-year-old  violin 
pils  once  breezed  into  the  studio  for  his 
son.  His  E  string  was  broken  and  he 
:ed  me  to  put  on  a  new  one.  I  found 
,t  the  clerk  at  the  music  store  had 
d  him  a  banjo  E  string  instead  of  a 
lin  E.  “Why,  this  will  not  do,  Willie,” 
said;  “this  string  is  for  the  banjo; 
l't  you  see  how  thin  it  is?”  The  boy 
ked  at  the  thin,  hair-like  string,  and  a 
;atious  look  came  over  his  face. 
:e,”  said  he,  “I’ll  bet  that  fool  clerk 
1  me  a  kitten-gut  string  instead  of  a 
jut.” 

NEEDED  A  TRIM. 

mother  bright  young  pupil,  whose 
uer  kept  a  barber  shop,  was  fond  of 
idering  around  the  studio  after  his 
on  was  over,  looking  at  the  pictures, 
denly  he  paused  in  front  of  a  picture 
Paderewski,  the  great  Polish  pianist, 
gazed  intently  on  the  picture  for  some 
!.  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?” 
sked.  Evidently  the  stately  nobility, 
poetic  sensibility  of  the  countenance 
he  great  artist  escaped  him  entirely, 
attention  was  keenly  fixed  on  the 
ous  aureole  of  auburn  hair  which 
Counted  the  pianist’s  classic  head.  He 
d  at  it  with  a  critical  and  profes- 
il  glance.  “Golly,”  he  said  at  last, 
fellow  needs  a  trim,  don’t  he?” 


BEAT  HIM  TO  IT. 

A  laughable  incident  once  happened  in 
one  of  my  pupils’  recitals  in  my  earlv 
clays  of  teaching.  A  dozen  budding  young 
violinists  were  on  the  program.  I  had 
engaged  a  local  piano  teacher  to  act  as 


INVOLUNTARY  STACCATO. 

Every  violinist  knows  the  awful  feeling 
of  trying  to  draw  a  steady,  firm  bow  on 
a  long  note,  when  his  hand  is  trembling 
from  excitement  or  nervousness.  A  pupil 
of  Joachim  told  me  that  in  the  latter  days 
of  that  great  violinist’s  life  he  suffered 
often  from  nervousness,  and  that  he  has 
seen  him  take  two  or  three  bows  on  one 
long  note,  where  only  one  was  intended, 
simply  because  his  arm  was  shaking  so 
that  he  could  not  have  drawn  the  one 
long  steady  tone.  I  once  saw  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  this  nervous  tremor  in 
the  case  of  a  very  young  violin  pupil. 
Phis  youngster  was  ordinarily  as  brave 
as  a  lion  cub,  and  had  nerves  of  steel, 
hut  when  playing  a  violin  solo  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  a  hotel  in  Chicago  he  got  the 
nervous  horrors  in  his  bow-arm.  His 
solo  consisted  principally  of  long  notes 


piano  accompanist.  This  lady  could  play 
the  notes,  but  had  acres  of  knowledge  at  a  slow  tempo.  His  hand  was  shaking 
still  to  acquire  in  the  art  of  accompany-  so  that  steady  long  bows  were  impossible 


mg.  One  of  my  best  pupils  was  on  for 
a  rather  elaborate  solo  piece  in  which 
there  was  a  long  cadenza.  The  cadenza 
was  not  written  out  in  small  notes  in  the 
piano  part  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
was  simply  indicated  by  the  word  “Cad.” 
I  cautioned  the  pianist  about  this  cadenza, 
but  on  the  night  of  the  concert  she  was 
nervous  and  excited,  and  when  the 
cadenza  was  reached,  instead  of  waiting, 
what  did  she  do,  to  my  intense  horror, 
but  go  right  ahead  and  play  a  loud  “um- 
pah,  um-pah,  um-pah-pah-pah”  accom¬ 
paniment  all  through  the  unfortunate 
pupil’s  cadenza.  I  was  too  dazed  to  know 
just  what  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
Both  accompanist  and  pupil  were  full  of 
determination,  however,  and  stuck  man¬ 
fully  to  their  tasks  as  long  as  the  notes 
lasted,  with  the  result  that  the  pianist, 
having  gone  on  with  her  part  during  the 
cadenza,  beat  the  violinist  to  the  end  of 
the  piece,  by  about  eight  bars,  and  was 
much  surprised  when  she  ran  out  of 
notes.  This  was  a  lesson  to  me,  and  after 
that  1  made  it  a  point  to  engage  as  accom¬ 
panist  a  pianist  with  at  least  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  musical  ear,  so  that  she  could 
at  least  tell  whether  she  was  playing  in 
the  same  key  as  the  soloist.  It  takes  a 
good  accompanist  to  follow  violin  pupils 
in  a  recital. 


i  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  STACCATO. 

i  another  occasion  I  explained  to  a 
eight-year-old  girl  the  meaning  of 
ato.  “Now  remember  the  word, 

vie,”  I  said,  “Staccato — Staccato — 
:ato;  try  to  remember  the  word, 
if  you  get  it  right  the  next  lesson  I 
give  you  a  nickel.” 
ien  the  next  lesson  hour  arrived 
ie  was  on  hand  with  a  bright  smile, 
ve  lost  your  nickel,”  she  said,  “I 
the  word.”  “What  is  it?”  I  asked, 
-ago,”  she  said  with  a  proud  smile 
leld  out  her  hand  for  the  nickel, 
i  got  the  money.  The  laugh  was 
l  it. 

POLITENESS  PERSONIFIED. 

Ther  little  maiden,  aged  about  ten, 
me  unbounded  amusement  from 
let  that  she  invariably  prefixed  the 
i  of  the  great  musicians  with  a 
.  “Mr.”  With  her  it  was  not  plain 
oven  or  Mozart  or  Wieniawski.  It 
ilways  Mr.  Beethoven,  or  Mr.  Mo- 
ir  Mr.  Wieniawski.  When  I  would 
|ler  what  lesson  I  had  assigned  for 
Iveek,  she  would  say,  “Well,  I  have 
ude  by  Mr.  Kreutzer,  an  exercise 
r-;  Dancla  and  a  piece  by  Mr. 
*'•  She  said  all  this  with  such 
;  'h  naivete,  and  it  was  so  amusing 
r  that  I  never  had  the  heart  to 
!  t  her. 


RAN  OUT  OF  NOTES. 

I  remember  an  amusing  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  concert  given  by  a  former 
pupil  of  mine  who  has  since  become  a 
famous  violinist,  and  which  illustrates  the 
importance  of  seeing  that  the  pages  of  a 
piece  of  music  follow  each  other  in  the 
proper  order.  The  concert  was  given 
when  the  pupil  was  at  the  age  of  nine. 
When  in  the  middle  of  his  most  important 
solo,  the  accompanist  (an  amateur) 
played  a  few  wrong  notes,  became  visibly 
nervous  and  finally  stopped  altogether. 
She  became  so  excited  that  she  turned 
to  the  audience  and  said  to  those  in  the 
front  row,  “I  have  no  more  music.”  The 
young  violinist  and  accompanist  then  left 
the  stage,  and  it  was  found  that  four 
pages  were  missing  from  the  middle  of 
the  piano  part.  A  frantic  hunt  then  com¬ 
menced  for  the  missing  leaves,  but  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.  “This  wait 
is  becoming  embarrassing,”  said  the  iiine- 
vear-old  violinist,  “I  will  go  on  without 
accompaniment.”  He  then  strode  out  on 
the  stage  and  commenced  to  play  his  solo 
where  he  had  left  off.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  missing  piano  leaves  had  been  found. 
The  accompanist  thereupon  trotted  out 
and  finished  with  the  violinist  amidst  the 
laughter  and  applause  of  the  audience. 

Since  witnessing  this  incident  I  have 
always  impressed  .on  pupils  and  accom¬ 
panists  the  importance  of  counting  the 
leaves  of  every  piece  of  music  to  be 
played  to  make  sure  they  are  all  there, 
and  that  they  follow  in  the  proper  order. 


He  would  not  give  up,  however,  and 
stuck  to  his  task,  with  the  result  that  his 
entire  performance  consisted  of  involun¬ 
tary  up  and  down  bow  staccato.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  that  of  a  tremolo,  and  so  even 
was  it  that  most  of  the  audience  thought 
it  was  written  that  way  in  the  music,  and 
afterwards  expressed  surprise  that  so 
young  a  child  should  have  mastered  bow¬ 
ing  of  this  character. 

NOW  EARNING  HIS  MONEY. 

John  S.  Van  Clcve,  the  well-known  mu¬ 
sical  critic  and  journalist,  once  told  me 
the  following  story  about  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  tour  of  Wilhelmj,  the  famous 
violinist. 

It  seems  that  Wilhelmj  and  his  concert 
company  had  been  engaged  on  a  guar¬ 
antee  by  the  manager  of  the  town  hall 
in  a  country  town  with  a  very  indistinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  entertainment 
which  was  to  be  offered.  The  night  of 
the  concert  came  and  only  a  beggarly  few 
persons  turned  out.  The  manager  stood 
to  lose  a  large  sum,  and  was  pacing  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  hall  when  he 
met  a  friend.  “How’s  the  show,  Bill,” 
asked  the  friend.  “Punk;  nothing  doing,” 
was  the  disgusted  rejoinder.  “Just  look 
in  for  yourself  if  you  want  to  see  a  case 
of  total  depravity.” 

The  two  went  to  the  door  of  the  hall, 
and  looked  in.  There  on  the  stage  was 
Wilhelmj  playing  a  soulful  adagio  move¬ 
ment.  The  long  slow  tones  floated  over 
the  hall.  “Now  wouldn’t  that  jar  you,” 
said  the  manager.  “Here  I’m  payin’  that 
cuss  $400  for  this  concert,  and  look  how 
slow  he’s  a  playin’.” 

Musicians  in  that  town  are  considered 
to  be  soldiering  on  the  job  if  they  play 
anything  slower  than  allegro  furioso. 

BORES. 

Every  violin  teacher  and  violinist  is 
peculiarly  afflicted  with  bores.  The  first 
is  the  man  who  has  an  old  violin  which 
he  can  trace  back  in  his  family  since 
the  day's  of  Noah,  and  the  second  is  the 
man  who  drops  in  for  a  quiet  chat  of  two 
hours  about  violins  and  violin  players. 
The  man  with  the  old  violin  is  a  per¬ 
petual  source  of  agony  in  a  violin  studio. 
People  with  cheap  chromos  reproducing 
famous  paintings  do  not  think  that  they 
are  genuine  Holbein’s,  Van  Dyke’s  or 
Meissoniers,  worth  from  $50,000  to 
$200,000.  The  man  with  the  cheap  imi¬ 
tation  Stradivarius,  Guarnerius,  or  Arnati 
violin,  however,  is  dead  sure  that  it  is 
genuine  and  worth  $10,000,  so  he  will  hie 
himself  to  the  nearest  local  violin  teacher 
with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  try  to 
take  up  an  hour’s  time  talking  about  his 
violin.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  a  violin 
T  would  not  believe  my  best  friend  on  the 
most  solemn  oath,  for  the  most  moral 
men  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  entirely 


Ready  To  Go 


The  r;reat-out-of  doors  invites  you — 
pleasures  of  golf,  tennis,  motoring, 
outing  at  lake  or  seaside — freedom — 
merriment  — all  the  day.  Then  the 
evening  joys,  music  and  dancing — 
where  you  simply  must  be  pretty — 
inviting.  ELCAYA  applied  before 
and  after  the  days  of  recreation  will 
safeguard  your  complexion,  keep  it 
clear,  healthy — just  lovely  for  every 
occasion. 


Makes  the  Skin  like  Velvet  " 

soothes  and  protects  it  from  the  burning 
winds  and  harmful  dust — keeps  it  delight¬ 
fully  clean,  refreshed  and  cool.  ELCAYA 
is  the  cream  to  use  during  vacation,  it  will 
prevent  the  discomforts  of  sunburn  and 
save  your  complexion  from  becoming  rough, 
tanned  or  freckled.  Just  ask  for  ELCAYA^ 
your  dealer  will  know  that  you  demand  the 
best  beauty  aid  that  money  can  buy. 

All  Dealers,  Nation-Wide.  Se/IELCA  YA 

CREME  ELCAYA  CERAT  ELCAYA 
SAVON  ELCAYA  POUDRE  ELCAYA 

Sample  for  2c.  Send  Dealer’s  Name  ( 
James  C.  Crane, Sole  Aeent,  107  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


^WuruTzer-, 

(^ORCHESTRAL  HASPS/ 

I  III  lllllll/  The  Accepted  World’s  Standard 

I  llll WM  Write  for  beautiful  Catalogue. 

I  lllllll1#  Easy  payments.  We  supply  the  U.S. 
s  llll W  Governm’t  with  Musical  Instruments 

I  The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

I  E. 4th, Cincinnati  341 S.  Wabash,  Chicago 


Established  1856. 


CL  ASS  PINS 

Special  designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
Write  for  illustrations  to  the  manufacturers 

BENT  &  BUSH  CO., 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AS  SUMMER  PASSES 

Roman’s  delicate  complexion  is  again  exposed 
>  sudden,  trying  weather  changes.  The  use 
LA  BLACHE  prevents  ill  effect  from  cold 
or  heat,  wind  or  sun.  Protects 
the  complexion,  retains 
'  the  delicate  bloom  and 
velvety  softness  desired 
by  women  of  refinement. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dangerous. 
Flesh,  White.  Pink  or  Cream 
60<\  a  box  of  druggists 
by  mall.  Over  two  milli 
boxes  sold  annually.  Send 
10  cents  for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 

French  Perfumers,  Dept.  35, 
125  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  ETUDE 


The  Old  Renowned  Violin  House 
AUG.  GEMUNDER  &  SONS 

Makers  of  the  most  famous  Violins 

The  “Gemiincler  Art”  Violins 


Endorsed  and  played  by  the  world’s  most 
famous  artists. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  2-E  ;  also  No.  3-E  of^  Old 
Fiddles  and  a  sample  copy  of  The  Viohn  W  orld. 
and  String  List,  all  free. 


42  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


VIOLINS 


Send  for  our  String  Price 
List.  A  handsome  leather 

and  Superlative  strins  c|se  for  poclfet  withr 

^  every  3  LOO  purchase  of 

STRINGS  strings  Mail  orders 


solicited. 

B.  PFEIFFER  &  CO.  220  East  86th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ROOT  VIOLINS 


For  over  half  a  century 
the  Root  Violin^  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
nf  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  do- 
notes  perfection  in  violin 
construction. 


Prices  $5.00 
fo  $150.00 


Purchasers  may  ex* 
change  any  instrument 
at  any  time  for  a  higher  grade  and  have  full  value  allowed. 

Send  for  handsome  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors — violins, 
guitars,  mandolins  aud  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Easy  music 
for  beginners  a  specialty. 


E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 

8  Patton  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Your  Music  is  Torn! 

IT  WILL  TAKE  ONE  MINUTE 
TO  REPAIR  IT  BY  USING 

I1LTUNI-IN-PIM  BINDING  TAPE 


5-yard  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yar<l 
roll  of  paper,  25  cent  a  each,  postpaid. 


Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

1  O  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

THEO.  PRESSERCO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OR 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mu9ic  typography  in  all  its  Branches 
HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES 


Dudley  T.  Limerick 


GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 


)No.  i  o  S.  Bicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Engravers  and  Printers 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


CORDE  DE  LUXE 

VIOLIH  E 


The  Best 
Hot  Weather 
Silk 

USED  BY  LEADING  ARTISTS 
15c  Each  $1.50  per  Dozen 

Catalog  of  fine  violins  sent  free 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 


* 


\o  teaeher,«tudenL  lover  or  dealer  of  rau*lr  ran  lie  w  II  bout  out  | 


PRACTICAL  HISTORY  OF 
-  THE  VIOLIN  — 


■ 


Rl  .tains  a  complete  historical  review  and  778  genuine 
ra  i.  mi  labels  and  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
m  Price,  only  $1.50,  value  from  $8  to$10.  The  II.  Hauer  Music  I 
™  .  135  E.  34th  St.,  New  York. 


THE.  ANCESTRY  OF  Till'.  VIOLIN  AS  THE  CON  SI '  IIVATUK  Y  1  A  N  ITOR 


s  i  r. 


absolved  from  all  veracity,  when  it  comes 
to  telling  the  age  of  their  violins,  and  the 
tremendous  prices  they  have  refused  for 
them. 

The  “fish”  story  is  not  in  it  with  the 
old  violin  story.  Men  will  unblushingly 
declare  that  they  refused  an  offer  of  $300 
for  an  old  skate  of  a  violin  not  worth 
$10.  Every  violinist  gets  goose  flesh 
when  he  sees  some  one  enter  the  studio 
bearing  a  massive  old-fashioned  fiddle 
case  looking  like  a  resurrected  coffin,  or 
a  bundle  tied  up  in  greasy  paper,  or  an 
old  army  blanket.  He  knows  at  once  that 
he  is  to  have  the  rare  privilege  of  inspect¬ 
ing  a  priceless  Strad,  or  an  equally  val¬ 
uable  Guarnerius.  valued  at  $10,000  (?). 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  writes  to 
the  musical  press  something  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “I  have  a  violin  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  label  (copy  of  label  follows). 
Please  let  me  know  by  return  mail  how 
much  it  is  worth.”  A  man  might  just  as 
well  write  to  a  real  estate  paper:  “1 
have  a  building  lot  in  Illinois,  how  much 
is  it  worth?” 


COMMENCING  IN  THE  THIRD 
POSITION. 

The  idea  has  recently  been  advanced 
that  the  violin  can  be  mastered  sooner  be¬ 
taking  up  the  study  of  the  third  position 
before  the  first.  The  ideas  on  which  this 
theory  are  based  are,  first:  that  the  violin 
is  easier  to  hold  in  the  proper  manner 
in  the  third  than  in  the  first  position ; 
second  :  that  in  that  position  it  is  easier 
to  get  the  pupil  to  hold  his  elbow  well 
under  the  body  of  the  violin,  and  his  fin¬ 
gers  high  above  the  fingerboard ;  third : 
that  the  fourth  finger  must  of  necessity 
he  used  from  the  start,  and  as  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  fingers  in  the  stop¬ 
pings  in  the  third  position  are  smaller 
than  those  in  the  first  position,  it  is  much 
easier  to  learn  the  use  of  the  fourth  fin¬ 
ger  in  the  third  position. 

While  there  may  be  advantages  in 
making  the  start  in  the  third  position,  T 
am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  method 
could  be  used  except  in  the  case  of  pupils 
of  great  talent.  When  the  start  is  made 
in  the  first  position,  the  use  of  the  open 
string  assists  the  pupil  greatly  in  keeping 
in  the  key,  and  learning  to  play  in  tune. 
This  help  would  be  absent  when  the  start 
was  made  in  the  third  position.  How¬ 
ever,  the  new  theory  is  of  interest,  and 
violin  teachers  would  do  well  to  give  it  a 
trial. 

TWO  PAGANINI  STORIES. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
Paganini  was  a  lean,  lank,  cadaverous 
man,  of  funereal  aspect  and  full  of  gloom 
at  all  times.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  considerable  wit,  and 
loved  to  joke  and  make  merry  with  his 
friends. 

On  one  occasion  he  took  a  cab  to  he 
driven  to  the  opera  house  in  Florence, 
where  he  was  to  play  among  other  things, 
his  celebrated  l/oi.vr  hantasic  for  G  string 


solo.  When  lie  arrived  and  the  cabman 
demanded  eight  times  the  regular  fare, 
Paganini  grew  indignant.  “Do  you  think 
1  am  to  he  robbed?”  he  said  to  the  man. 
“Well,  the  ten  francs  I  ask,”  said  the  lat¬ 
ter,  “is  only  the  price  you  get  for  one 
ticket  for  your  concert,  to  hear  you  play 
on  one  fiddle  string.”  Paganini  handed 
the  man  his  regular  fare,  and  said  dryly : 
“My  friend,  when  you  can  drive  me  to 
the  opera  house  on  one  wheel,  I  will  pay 
you  the  ten  francs,  and  not  until  then.” 

On  another  occasion  Paganini  was 
playing  at  a  concert  at  Ferrara  in  Italy. 
It  seems  that  there  was  a  feud  between 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Ferrara  and  the 
peasants  living  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  The  peasants  were  wont  to  refer  to 
the  people  of  Ferrara  as  donkeys.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  concert  when  some  persons  in  the 
audience  hissed  a  singer  in  his  company 
because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  her 
singing,  Paganini  resolved  to  teach  them 
a  lesson. 

When  he  was  about  to  play  his  last 
solo  he  amused  the  audience  with  imi¬ 
tating  the  sounds  of  various  animals  and 
birds  on  the  violin.  There  was  the  mew¬ 
ing  of  cats,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the 
grunting  of  pigs,  the  chirping  of  birds 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks.  Suddenly  the 
violinist  advanced  to  the  footlights. 
“This  is  for  those  who  hissed,”  lie  ex¬ 
claimed,  at  the  same  time  imitating  the 
braying  of  a  donkey.  He  had  supposed 
that  this  would  turn  the  laugh  against 
those  of  the  audience  who  had  hissed 
the  singer.  But  he  had  reckoned  without 
his  host,  for  the  audience  was  totiched  in 
its  most  vital  spot,  and  the  people  rushed 
for  the  stage  as  one  man.  The  hot- 
blooded  Italians  would  undoubtedly  have 
killed  the  great  violinist  had  he  not  have 
fled  for  his  life  through  a  back  entrance 
of  the  theatre.  It  seems  that  he  did  not 
know  of  the  feud  between  town  and 
country  and  the  nickname  of  “donkey” 
bestowed  upon  the  people  of  the  town 
by  those  of  the  country. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

There  are  many  queer  superstitic 
about,  violins,  which  arc  found  prineipa 
in  the  country  districts.  It  is  quite  a  f 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  put  sna 
rattles  inside  a  violin  with  a  view  of  i 
proving  the  tone.  There  are  thousar 
of  violins  in  this  country  containi 
snake  rattles,  and  when  a  rattlesnake 
killed  there  is  quite  a  competition  amo 
the  country  fiddlers  for  the  rattles  to  jj 
in  their  violins.  In  traveling  around  li 
country,  I  have  frequently  found  viol 
containing  rattles.  Another  brilliant  ii 
among  uneducated  violinists  is  to  let 
rosin  accumulate  on  the  belly  of  the  v 
lin,  the  idea  being  that  the  coat  of  ro 
w  ill  make  the  tone  sweeter. 

The  bores  who  appear  at  regular  int 
vals  in  the  studio  to  talk  the  teacher 
death  about  violins  and  violinists  in  g 
cral  are  if  anything  more  undesira 
than  the  old  violin .  bores.  They  ; 
primed  to  talk  for  hours  about  who 
the  greatest  violinist  in  the  wor 
whether  Kubelik  paid  $10,000  or  $40,; 
for  the  Emperor  Strad ;  whether  : 
strings  are  better  in  hot  weather  tl 
gut ;  whether  Kreisler  can  play  be> 
than  Elman ;  whether  an  alleged  An 
violin  which  a  man  in  their  neighborhi 
possesses  is  genuine  or  not,  etc., 
They  never  realize  that  the  teacher’s  t 
is  money,  and  that  they  are  consuming 
The  only  remedy  for  bores  of  this 
scription  is  to  grab  your  hat,  remem 
an  important  engagement,  and  ret 
when  the  coast  is  clear. 


The  plan  of  allowing  teachers  of 
music  to  practice  their  profession  only 
after  giving  proof  of  their  ability,  so 
much  discussed  of  late  years,  was  an 
accomplished  fact  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Confraternitc  des  Menes- 
Iriers  originated  in  Paris  in  1321,  and  had 
a  president  called  the  Roi  des  Menestriers. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  practice  or 
teach  music  without  satisfying  him  as 
to  competency.  Elis  authority  finally 
extended  all  over  France  and  included 
teachers  of  dancing.  An  apprenticeship 
of  four  years  was  required,  but  at  length 
imposition,  discontent,  and  litigation  put 
an  end  to  it;  dancing  masters  got  the 
better  of  it  and  Lully  also  worsted  the 
Roi  in  a  contest  he  made  to  retain  his 
power.  This  has  generally  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  attempts  at  limitation,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that 
they  arc  inevitably  doomed  to  failure,  or 
that  their  success  would  not  exercise  a 
beneficial  result  on  the-  whole. 


SALLOW  FACES. 

Often  Caused  by  Tea  and  Coffee 
Drinking. 


How  many  persons  realize  that 
and  coffee  so  disturb  digestion  t 
hey  produce  a  muddy,  yellow  comp 
ion  ? 


A  ten  days’  trial  of  Postum  has  pi 
en  a  means,  in  thousands  of  cases! 
clearing  up  a  had  complexion. 

A  Washn.  young  lady  tells  her 
pcrience: 

“All  of  us — father,  mother,  sister 
brother — had  used  tea  and  coffee 
many  years  until  finally  we  all 
stomach  troubles  more  or  less. 

“We  all  were  sallow  and  troul 
witli  pimples,  breath  bad,  disagree; 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  all  of  us  sin 
so  many  bundles  of  nerves- 

“We  didn’t  realize  that  tea  and 
fee  caused  the  trouble  until  one 
we  ran  out  of  coffee  and  went  to  I 
row  some  from  a  neighbor.  She  g 
us  some  Postum  and  told  us  to 
that. 

“Although  we  started  to  make  it, 
all  felt  sure  we  would  be  sick  if 
missed  our  strong  coffee,  but  we  t 
Postum  and  were  surprised  to  fin 
delicious. 

“We  read  the  statements  on  the  f 
got  more  and  in  a  month  and  a 
you  wouldn’t  have  known  us.  We 
were  able  to  digest  our  food  witl 
any  trouble,  each  one's  skin  bee 
clear,  tongues  cleaned  off,  and  ne 
in  fine  condition.  We  never  use  < 
thing  now  but  Postum.  There  is  n 
ing  like  it."  j 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  I-*' 
Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason,”  and  it  i*  | 
plained  in  the  little  book,  ‘  I  he  L°a 
Wellville,”  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
ore  appears  from  time  to  time, 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  hu; 
interest. 


,se  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Some  Important  Questions 
Answered 


A  Page  of  Vital  Interest  to  all  Violinists 


o  attention  cun  be  paid  to  any  inquiry 
accompanied  by  full  name  and  address 

the  renter. 

R. — You  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  a 
i  violin,  either  old  or  new,  on  the  mere 
ngth  of  the  maker's  name.  Even  Stradi- 
us'  violins  vary  greatly  in  quality.  I 
>  often  seen  two  violins  made  by  modern 
ers,.one  of  which  was  a  splendid  instru- 
t.  and  the  other  hardlv  worth  carrying 
e  as  far  as  tone  qualities  are  concerned, 
violins  were  like  bats  or  shoes,  I  could 
you  the  name  of  a  maker,  and  feel  sat- 
d  that  you  would  get  a  good  instrument, 
violins  of  the  same  maker  differ  so  much 
you  might  get  a  good  one  or  an  in- 
one.  For  this  reason  I  have  made  it 


R.  L.  T — You  can  buy  a  violin  bridge  of 
fairly  good  quality  for  10  or  15  cents,  hut 
a  good  violin  maker  will  charge  you  50  or 
in  cents  for  adjusting  and  fitting  'it  to  your 
violin.  The  feet  of  the  bridge  must  be  cut 
to  fit  the  curving  surface  of  the  belly  per¬ 
fectly,  and  the  top  of  the  bridge  must  be  cut 
so  that  each  String  lies  exactly  at  the  proper 
height  above  the  fingerboard.  All  this  takes 
tune  and  skill.  Do  not  try  to'  do  the  work 
yourself  unless  you  are  a  skilled  violin  re¬ 
pairer.  'ion  would  not  try  to  repair  your 
watch  without  knowing  how.  It  takes  fully 
as  much  skill  to  repair  violins  as  it  does 
watches. 


elong  rule  not  to'  give*  an  opinion  on  a 
n  1  have  never  tested. 


OLIN. — A  translation  of  the  label  you 
which  is  in  German,  would  read  : 
Jd.  Aug.  Glass  made  this  violin  in  imita- 
of  Antonins  Stradivarius.”  Your  violin 
*quently  is  a  copy  of  a  Stradivarius, 

■  by  a  maker  of  no  especial  note,  and 
d  possess  no  historical  value.  The  only 

■  the  violin  would  possess  would  be 
1  on  its  tone  quality. 


S. — First  you  should  consult  a  good 
•on,  and  after  explaining  to  him  thor- 
y  the  muscular  action  required  in  violin 
ng,  ask  him  if  sufficient  recovery  from 
injuries  has  taken  place  to  make  it  safe 
sume  your  practice.  If  his  opinion  is 
able,  practice  for  a  short  time  each  day 
ementary  music  at  a  very  slow7  tempo- " 
i  played  very  slowly,  passages  with  long 
igs,  etc.  The  First  Book  of  the  Kayser 
■s.  which  you  mention  will  do  very  well 
i.ved  very  slowly.  If  your  muscles  are 
y  weak  from  long  continued  disuse,  they 
soon  recover  their  tone.  2.  I  strongly 
prove  of  your  custom  of  deali  ng  your 
once  a  w7eek  with  olive  oil.  Wipe  your 
carefully  every  day  w7ith  an  old  silk 
erchief  instead,  taking  care  that  you  re- 
all  rosin  dust  from  every  part.  It  will 
fficient  if  you  have  your  violin  cleaned 
year  or  two.  Any  good  violin  maker 
o  it  for  you,  or  you  can  do  it  your- 
•vith  one  of  the  mixtures  which  are 
'.v  the  music  houses  and  which  are  con¬ 
i’  put  up  in  collapsible  tubes.  Or  you 
se  the  following  mixture:  Fine  raw 
1  oil,  7  parts;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  part; 

4  parts. 

ke  the  bottle  vigorously,  pour  some  of 
lxture  on  a  silk  cloth,  and  rub  rapidly 
lie  violin.  Then  wipe  and  polish  the 
with  a  fresh  cloth. 


D-  G.— -The  Balalaika  is  a  native  instru¬ 
ment  of  Russia,  played  on  the  principle  of 
the  mandolin.  The  instrument  is  growing 
in  popularity,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Court  Balalaika  Orches- 
tra,  which  has  made  tours  all  over  the  world 
and  is  now  playing  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  said  that  there  are  seven  schools  of 
instruction  for  the  Balalaika  in  London, 
England,  and  that  in  the  last  two  years 
England  has  imported  Balalaikas  to'  the 
value  of  1,(532,000  roubles  (about  $1,305,600). 
J  he  leading  American  music  houses  are  now 
importing  this  typical  Russian  instrument, 
and  they  can  be  purchased  at  the  music 
stores  in  the  larger  cities  in  the  United 
.States. 


Mrs.  F  II.  C. — Your  pupil  is  one  of  thou¬ 
sands.  Her  first  teachers  evidently  failed  to 
teach  her  the  principles  of  time.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  lesson  hour  to  time  exercises,  and  the 
remainder  to  her  advance  work,  so  that  she 
will  not  lose  interest.  For  exercises  in  time 
use  very  easy  music  in  the  first  position,  so 
that,  her  mind  will  not  be  distracted  bv 
technical  difficulties.  The  first  exercises  of 
the  Hermann  Violin  School,  or  the  first  three 
books  of  Weiss’  Harvest  of  Flowers  would 
answer  very  well.  Make  the  pupil  count  the 
time  and  never  leave  an  exercise  until  it  is 
perfect  in  time. 

N.  B. — No  address  with  this  query,  so  I 
could  not  answer  personally. 


1— Starting  at  22,  the  chances  would 
■y  much  against  your  learning  to  play 
»olm  like  an  artist,  or  mastering  the 
works  in  violin  literature.  With  the 
uge  of  the  piano,  and  of  music,  which 
'■v  J'J”1  have,  you  could  no  douht  make 
rable  advancement,  however,  in  learn- 
e  violin,  and  could  learn  to  p'a.v  well 
‘  to  give  great  pleasure  to  yourself 
hers.  5  our  best  course  is  to  g  ve  it  a 
ntlis’  trial. 


I-  C. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
iccess  to  a  good  piano  leaclier,  and 
s  no  good  professional  violin  teacher 
r  vicinity,  your  best  course  would  be 
you l-  five-year-old  son  study  the  piano 
wlille.  .  Five  years  is  a  very  early  age 
t  violin  study,  although  many  of  the 
t  violinists  commenced  their  studies 
."  V  ^  .year  or  two  at  the  piano  pre- 
y  to  taking  up  the  study  of  the  violin 
nwever,  prove  a  decided  advantage  to 
hg  a .pupil  ;  then,  as  you  say,  you  can 
later  on  to  have  him  make  weekly 
)  a  larger  city,  where  lie  can  have  the 
'ge  of  a  correct  start  under  a  goo'd 
teacher.  A  young  child  whose  start 
■n  made  under  an  incompetent  teacher 
to  get  faults  which  it  would  be  almost 
hie  to  eradicate  later  on. 


■  M.- — In  regard  to  whether  playing 

,e  and  dance  music  would  have  an  in- 

eltect  on  your  ability  to  play  classical 
would  depend  entirely  upon  bow  much 
01  *!■  if  you  keep  up  your  serious  stud- 
Play  a  few  dance  pieces  or  popular 
iCCBsioUally  by  way  of  diversion,  no  evil 
would  follow.  If,  however,  the  playing 
e  tunes  and  rag-time  music  forms  the 
your  musical  activity,  and  you  only 
nilly  play  the  classics  and  music  of 
r  character,  your  musical  taste  and 
to  play  music  of  a  high  character 
>e  very  apt  to  suffer  severely.  How 

■  injury  would  go  would  depend  very 
\i  i?Uv,  Ih'°nt  and  strength  of  char- 

,  -lusieal  history  is  full  of  examples 
nnent  musicians  have  been  ohligi 
poverty,  to  play  dance  music 


of 

iged. 


und 


i  U'*«.v  li  ■  i  ii  1 1  music  ii  ii  li 

t,Je  lowest  forms,  for  a  temporary 


,  _  uti  lira,  hi:  a  it  ,  „ 

! during  their  student  days  and  early 
i-ii°  conquered  in  the  end.  because 


u-'  •  •  v*  in  i  nt-  i  iiu,  iicv-auiic 

i]^ds^study  and  practice  was  devoted 


A.  J.  E. — It  would  take  a  long  article  to 
describe  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  staccato 
to  -which  you  refer.  There  is  considerable 
latitude  employed  by  composers  and  writers 
for  the  violin  in  the  use  of  some  of  the 
terms  describing  the  various  forms  of  the 
staccato.  Some  use  one  term  and  others 
another  in  describing  the  same  kind, of  bow¬ 
ing.  Flying  Staccato  and  Staccato  Volant 
mean  the  same  thing.  This  is  where  the 
tones  are  separated  by  the  bow  leaping  from 
the  string.  Jetez  d'Archct  means  in  French 
"throwing  the  bow.”  This  is  often  met  with 
in  Paganini.  The  bow  is  thrown  smartly  on 
the  string  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
rebound  again  and  again,  as  the  bow  is 
pushed  along.  Splccato  is  where  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  each  staccato  note  is  controlled  by 
a  rapid  motion  of  the  wrist.  Spring  bowifig 
is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  stick. 
Saltato,  saltarello  and  saltando  (three  Ital¬ 
ian  words),  and  the  word  SautillP  (French) 
all  mean  springing  or  jumping,  and  are  vari¬ 
ously  used  by  different  writers  of  violin 
music.  Sometimes  they  are  applied  to  single 
notes  In  a  bow,  and  sometimes  to  several 
notes  under  the  same  slur.  However  they 
are  used,  the  idea  is  to  make  the  notes  by  the 
jumping  of  the  bow.  However,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  all  this  clear  within  (he 
limits  of  a  single  paragraph.  You  would 
learn  more  on  tills  subject  in  a  single  lesson 
from  a  good  teacher  than  you  would  by  read¬ 
ing  several  books. 

2.  It  is  impossible  in  theory  to  lay  down 
an  exact,  angle  in  regard  to  liow  far  the 
violin  should  be  held  to  the  left,  since  pupils 
differ  in  build  and  as  to  length  of  arm,  etc., 
so  that  some  would  hold  the  violin  further 
to  the  left  than  others.  The  idea  is  that  the 
violin  must  be  held  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  bow-arm  can  comfortably  draw  the  bow  at 
light  angle  to  the  strings,  while  keeping  the 
forearm  in  front  of  the  body.  Without  mak¬ 
ing  any  exact,  measurements  I  should  say  that 
the  angle  might  average  in  the  neighborhood 
of  45  degrees  in  the  greater  number  of  cases. 

3.  The  work  you  refer  to  lias  not  been 
translated  into  English.  A  review  of  tills 
wo'rk  may  appear  in  The  Etude  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time,  but  I  cannot  say  when. 

4.  You  are  correct  in  your  views  about  the 
sextuplet.  In  the  true  sextuplet  the  first, 
third  and  fifth  notes  are  accented  :  the  false 
sextuplet  is  simply  a  double  triplet  and  the 
first  and  fourth  notes  are  accented. 

Any  large  music  firm  can  supply  you  with 
varnish  for  violins.  There  is  as  much  In 
knowing  bow  to  apply  this  varnish  as  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  proper  kind,  and  if  you  intend 
to  varnish  your  own  violin  yo'u  should  con¬ 
sult  a  good  work  on  violiu  making  to  learn 
how  to  proceed. 


BUSINESS  ADVANTAGES. 

\\  bile  the  earnest  student  can  always 
find  much  to  do  for  his  advancement  in 
his  own  country,  yet  there  is  of  course 
much  to  be  learned,  and  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  visiting  foreign  countries 
as  well  for  purposes  of  study.  In  a 
business  way  it  is  an  advantage  to  an 
American  musician  to  have  obtained  his 
musical  education  in  Europe,  for  al¬ 
though  there  lias  been  an  improvement 
in  the  past  few  years,  there  is  yet  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  public  who 
will  not  take  a  musician  seriously'  un¬ 
less  he  has  the  hall  mark  of  Europe. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  life  of  each  great  music  country 
is  also  a  great  advantage  in  rendering 
the  characteristic  music  of  each.  Study¬ 
ing  German  music  in  Germany,  French 
music  in  France  or  Russian  music  in 
Russia  would  be  an  undoubted  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  a 
musical  education  cheaper  in  Europe, 
and  in  such  a  city  as  Berlin  to  hear 
more  concerts  and  at  a  less  cost. 
Another  advantage  of  foreign  study  is 
the  great  interest  in  musical  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  Europe,  resulting  in  “musical 
atmosphere.” 

However,  one  may  get  much  of  this 
“musical  atmosphere”  in  our  larger 
American  cities  if  he  associates  with 
musical  enthusiasts  and  musicians  of 
the  proper  type.  If  our  correspondent's 
friend  is  really  in  earnest  in  his  efforts 
to  advance  to  the  top  of  his  profession, 
lie  can  find  enough  development  work 
in  his  own  country  to  consume  several 
lifetimes,  let  alone  one. 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  TO  LEARN. 

A  correspondent  writes,  “A  musical 
friend  of  mine  has  a  friend  who,  she 
says,  ‘has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  in  this 
country  in  violin  playing.’  To  me  this 
is  an  absurd  statement,  for  I  don’t  think 
Maud  Powell,  who  is  the  most  eminent 
violinist  in  America  to-day,  has  gone 
as  far  as  she  can.  This  violinist  to 
whom  my  friend  refers  is  fine,  no  doubt, 
but  is  there  a  limit  to  the  goal  of  the 
i  violin  art?  Will  you  please  enlighten 
me  on  this  subject  thro  gh  The  Etude?” 

Our  correspondent  is  quite  right  in 
characterizing  the  statement,  that  any 
violinist  has  “gone  as  far  as  he  can”  in 
this  country,  as  absurd.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  no  one  in  the  United 
States  can  teach  him  anything  more. 
If  this  be  true  he  must  be  a  remark¬ 
able  genius  indeed.  No  violinist  in  any 
great  country  has  “gone  as  far  as  he 
can  in  his  own  country.  Here  iri  the 
United  States  we  have  many  violinists 
of  the  highest  rank.  Many  of  them 
have  come  direct  from  the  largest 
music  centers  in  Europe  and  others 
have  never  been  abroad.  They  are  able 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  most  stupendous  works  in  the 
literature  of  the  violin  and  to  say  that 
any  violin  student  has  exhausted  the 
knowledge  of  the  combined  violinists 
of  our  country  is  ridiculous.  Tt  is  also 
possible  for  the  students  in  our  larger 
cities  to  hear  concerts  of  the  highest 
rank,  wherein  the  most  famous  foreign 
and  native  violinists  take  part. 

A  true  artist-violinist  is  constantly 
developing,  through  constant  study,  and 
if  he  has  discontinued  regular  instruc¬ 
tion  under  teachers,  he  does  not  fail  to 
keep  in  touch  with  his  art  through 
hearing  all  the  violinists  he  can.  Con¬ 
cert-going  is  his  instruction  when  this 
point  is  reached. 


1 

is 


Relieves  Sunburn 
and 

Removes  Tan 


Every  lady  who  spends  the 
Summer  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains  or  at  some  fashionable 
watering  place  should  take  with 
her  a  few  bottles  of 


se 


Gouraud’s 
Oriental  Cream 


to  improve  and  beautify  her  com¬ 
plexion  and  protect  her  skin  from 
the  burning  sun,  bleaching  winds, 
and  damp  night  air.  It  has  been 
in  actual  use  for  considerably  over 
half  a  century,  which  proves  its 


superiority. 

Gouraud’s 
Oriental  Cream 


cures  Skin  Diseases  and  relieves 
Sunburn.  Removes  Tan,  Pimples, 
Blackheads,  Moth  Patches,  Rash’ 
Freckles  and  Vulgar  Redness,  Yel¬ 
low  and  Muddy  Skin,  giving  a  deli¬ 
cately  clear  and  refined  complexion. 
It  has  the  highest  recommendations 
and  cannot  be  surpassed  when  pre¬ 
paring  for  evening  attire. 


Every  good  druggist  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  supply  you.  Price 
31.50  the  bottle. 


Dr.  T.  Fehx  Gouraud’s 

ORIENTAL  VELVET 
SPONGE 


is  admirably  adapted  for  applying 

-  Gouraud’s  Oriental  Cream!  In 


dust-proof  boxes,  ready 
Price,  50c.  each  direct. 


for 


use. 


For  Automobilists  and 
Travelers 


Keep  in  your  purse  a  book  of 
Gouraud’s  Oriental 
Beauty  Leaves,  a  charming 
little  booklet  of  perfumed 
powder  leaves  that  are  won¬ 
derfully  refreshing  after 


walk  in  the  open  air  or  a  dusty 
automobile  trip.  We  will  send 
a  book  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents  in  stamps. 


FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Proprietor  | 
37  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York  fl 


Graves 

Piano 

Shields 


Protect _  Front  Panel,  Fall  Board, 
Lock-Strip'  and  Bottom  Board  from 
scratches  and  mars.  Invaluable  - 
Studios,  Sales-rooms,  Homes. 
Transparent  and  Inconspicuous —  : 
cut  in  November,  1911',  Etuue. 
Descriptive  circular  showing  intro¬ 
ductory  price  sent  on  request. 


C.  W.  GRAVES,  417  Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind. 
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LITTLE  SUNSHINE. 


SOMETHING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 
TO  LEARN  ABOUT  THE 
ORCHESTRA. 

“To  go  far  back  I  must  tell  you  that 
lutes  and  lyres  were  our  first  strings  of 
the  orchestra.”  The  professor  looked  out 
over  his  glasses  and  continued:  “The 
first  real  orchestra  that  we  know  anything 
about  did  not  come  into  existence  until 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  modest 
affair  then  consisting  as  it  did  of  a  double 
lyre,  a  harpsichord,  a  double  guitar  and 
two  flutes.  Music  was  in  an  unformed 
condition  and  to  U3  such  an  orchestra 
would  seem  like  a  toy. 

“I  shall  expect  the  class  to  take  notes 
to-day  as  the  orchestra  will  be  in  our  test 
next  month.”  The  Professor  began  to 
read  out  of  his  note  book. 

WHAT  AN  ORCHESTRA  IS. 

“The  word  orchestra  is  from  Greek 
origin,  it  means  an  open  space  where 
people  sit.  An  orchestra  must  sit.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  differences  between 
an  orchestra  and  a  band.  Bands  must,  by 
right,  stand  while  they  play,  but  orchestras 
ought  by  right  to  sit ;  besides  this  dis¬ 
tinction  a  band  is  composed  of  wind  in¬ 
struments  only  (except  that  a  double- 
bass  is  sometimes  employed)  and  an  01- 
chcstra  has  both  wind  and  string  instru¬ 
ments. 

“Now  let  us  take  a  backward  look 
into  French  history  and  we  shall  see  the 
first  orchestra  of  which  we  have  any  rec¬ 
ord.  In  France  there  lived  a  certain 
nobleman  called  Due  de  Joyeuse,  the 
splendor  and  beauty  of  whose  entertain¬ 
ments  were  far  famed.  In  1581,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  a  musical 
festival  was  arranged  regardless  of  time, 
money  or  genius. 

“An  orchestra  of  hautboys,  flutes  and 
:"struments  somewhat  similar  to  cornets 
1  trombones,  viole  de  Gambe,  lutes, 
.  ps,  a  flageolet  and  ten  violins  is  men- 
ed  as  part  of  the  dramatic  entertain- 
nt.  Composers  knew  few  rules,  at 


that  time,  for  combining  the  instruments, 
yet  the  effect  must  have  been  very  pleas¬ 
ing,  for.  it  is  certain  that  the  guests  were 
delighted  by  it. 

“To  France  then  the  honor  is  due  for 
founding  the  orchestra.  The  orchestra 
developed  slowly,  for  it  was  then  as  now 
largely  a  matter  of  cost,  and  the  size  of 
an  orchestra  depended  upon  local  Circum¬ 
stances.  Bach  wrote  sometimes  for  in¬ 
struments  which  he  did  not  possess;  he 
remedied  this  defect  by  supplying  the 
missing  parts  upon  the  organ. 

“It  is  always  well  to  stop  and  think 
how  much  we  enjoy  because  we  under¬ 
stand.  Before  going  to  your  next  orches¬ 
tral  concert  try  to  find  the  names  of  the 
various  instruments  used,  and  then  look 
them  up  in  the  dictionary  or  encyclopaedia 
and  see  how  it  will  transform  the  whole 
concert  for  you. 

“Begin  now  to  tViake  a  scrap  book  of 
musical  instruments  and  watch  it  grow.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  keep  one 
myself.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most  help¬ 
ful  books  of  reference  I  possess. 

\  LIST  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS. 

“To  begin  with  let  me  give  you  the  list 
of  the  instruments  in  our  modern  or¬ 
chestra:  First  violins  fifteen,  second  vio¬ 
lins  twelve,  violas  ten,  violincellos  ten, 
double  basses  eight,  flutes  two,  piccolo 
one,  oboes,  cor  Anglais,  clarinet,  corno 
di  bassetto,  bassoon,  double  bassoon,  trum¬ 
pets,  horns,  trombones,  timpani,  cornet 
a  piston,  bass  trumpet,  tenor  tuba,  ophi- 
cleide,  contra  bass  tuba,  harp,  bass  drum, 
cymbals.  The  number  and  kind  of  in¬ 
struments  is  of  course  varied.  Wagner 
increased  the  number  of  horns,  some  oi 
the  modern  composers  of  the  French  and 
German  school  use  an  extra  array  of 
brass  and  some  say  that  the  orchestra  is 
becoming  a  large  wind  band  plus  strings 
instead  of  a  string  band  plus  wind. 

“Haydn  and  Mozart  had  to  be  content 
with  a  tiny  force  of  about  six  violins 
and  other  strings  in  proportion,  one  flute, 
two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets  and  drum.  The  so  called  “Bee¬ 
thoven  orchestra”  consisted  of  the  above 


with  two  clarinets  added,  and  this  re¬ 
mained  the  model  for  fifty  years  and 
composers  who  did  not  compose  to  this 
sized  orchestra  ran  the  risk  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  their  works  played  at  all,  Berlioz  and 
Wagner  were  the  revolutionaries  who 
altered  this  condition  of  affairs.  Among 
the  curious  records  of  orchestral  con¬ 
certs  is  one  given  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  commemoration  of  Handel.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  forty-eight  first  and  forty-seven  second 
violins,  twenty-six  violas,  twenty-one  vio¬ 
loncellos,  fifteen  double  basses,  six  flutes, 
twenty-six  oboes,  twenty-six  bassoons,  one 
double  bassoon,  twelve  trumpets,  twelve 
horns,  six  trombones,  four  drums  and  two 
organs.  We  can  scarcely  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  such  an  orchestra. 

“Chamber  music  differs  from  ordinary 
orchestral  music,  because  none  of  the  in¬ 
struments  are  doubled,  there  is  only  one  of 
a  kind,  first  violin,  second  violin,  viola, 
violoncello,  or  some  similar  combination. 

FAMOUS  CONDUCTORS. 

“Many  famous  musicians  have  been 
equally  famous  as  conductors,  as  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Von  Billow,  Emil  Pauer  and 
others.  Some  interesting  stories  are 
told  of  Mendelssohn  and  his  marvelous 
facility  for  rapid  musical  work.  Once 
he  is  said  to  have  dashed  off  a  whole 
part  while  the  audience  was  waiting, 
writing  it  from  memory.  Yon  Billow, 
who  was  also  a  pianist  of  renown,  al¬ 
ways  directed  the  Beethoven  Sympho¬ 
nies  from  memory. 

“I  have  heard  Felix  Weingartner  do 
the  same  with  the  Ninth  or  Choral 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  and  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  hear  Emil  Pauer  play  a 
concerto  for  piano  after  directing  a  tax¬ 
ing  orchestral  program,  and  not  content, 
he  topped  it  off  by  playing  the  accompa¬ 
niments  for  the  soloist,  so  you  see  the 
conductor  must  be  an  all-round  mus.cian. 
He  seems  sometimes  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  mysterious  secret.  His  baton  goes 
here  and  there;  he  waves  it  in  rhyth¬ 
mical  fashion,  and  the  music  flows  as  if 
by  the  magic  of  his  uplifted  hands. 

“Please  do  not  think  that  orchestral 
music  is  forbidden  to  young  players ;  some 
very  playable  piano  transcriptions  may 
be  found  for  two  or  four  hands;  try 
them  over,  pick  out  the  themes  as  they 
occur  or  as  you  recall  them,  and  then  see 
how  much  more  you  can  get  out  of  your 
next  orchestral  concert  and  above  all — 
listen — close  your  eyes  and  shut  in  the 
music.” 


PRACTICE  POINTS  FROM 
GREAT  COMPOSERS. 

Beethoven:  “Every  day  that  we 
without  learning  something  is  a  day, 

Mendelssohn  :  “Think  more  of 
progress  than  the  opinion  of  other? 

Moscheles  :  “It  is  essential  tha 
train  your  mind  more  than  your  fir 

Handel  :  “Learn  all  there  is  to 
and  then  choose  your  own  path.” 

Chopin  :  “Every  difficulty  slurrec 
will  be  a  ghost  to  disturb  your 
later  on.” 

Schumann  :  “Seek  among  your 
ciates  those  who  know  more  than  y 

Gluck  :  “Music  requires  inspirai 

Robert  Franz:  “To  the  true 
music  should  be  a  necessity,  an 
merely  an  occupation.  He  shoul 
manufacture  music;  he  should  live 

Bach  :  “Study  only  the  best,  f 
is  too  short  to  study  everything.' 

Mozart  :  “Music  should  never  < 
but  always  please  the  ear.” 

Liszt:  “I,  never  kept  count  c 
hours  I  practiced,  but  I  am  sure  th 
many  years  it  was  never  less  th: 
hours  a  day.” 

Gounod  :  “Do  not  overload  yc 
with  cumbersome  systems.  Inspi 
and  counterpoint  are  the  true  mus 

baggage.” 

Emil  Sauer:  “When  I  was 
Rubinstein  I  practiced  four  hours  a 
two  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
noon.  He  taught  me  how  to  practi 
not  to  work  when  I  was  tired.” 


MUSICIANS  OF  NOTE. 

In  the  following,  the  notes  rep 
missing  letters  in  a  musician’s 
Remove  the  note  and  put  in  the  i 
letters.  The  letters  found  in  the  cl 
word  Practice  give  the  cue.  Th 
name  is  left  so  that  the  reader  m 
how  the  whole  puzzle  is  to  be  w 
This  is  a  fine  idea  for  juvenile  w 
the  musical  club.  It  may  also  m: 
effective  “recess”  task  for  the  n 
class. 

CHOP  IN 

J  R  J  J  i  i 

J  J  J  A  J  J 

J  J  J 

I  J  I  I  J  J  J  T 


Classical  music  may  be  defined  as  that 
in  which  the  thoughts,  beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  also  beautifully  treated. — 
Prentice. 


•  I 

J  C 

J  J  J  J  E 


J  J  , 


III 

0  0  0  * 


THE  MONKEY’S  SYMPHONY. 
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Mary  had  a  little  f rown . 

And  still  she  wonders  why 
When  other  girls  drink  music  down 
She  always  finds  it  dry. 


IN  TOY-LAND. 

ere  has  been  so  much  music  written 
i:  toys  that  I  wonder  why  I  had 
•  thought  of  it  before — but,  of 
e,  I  hadn't  until  the  afternoon 
iy  Fleming  brought  his  Teddy  Bear 
:ar  the  lesson,  and  then  it  popped 
my  head  all  of  a  sudden,  as  all 
int  things  do,  and  1  nearly  burst 
eagerness  to  get  it  started, 
ook  lots  of  time,  and  we  all  worked 
“hush-hush’’  atmosphere  of  mystery 
lost  six  weeks.  It  was  to  be  a  kind 
rprise  recital  for  our  toy  friends ; 
elusive  musical  party  for  them  per- 
y  conducted  by  ourselves ;  and  you 
ever  know  what  a  satisfactory  audi- 
1  toy  audience  can  be  until  you  have 
»f  your  own. 

by  are  as  quiet  as  mice,  respectful, 
lerate  and  wholly  polite ;  why,  there 
'  t  a  toy  present  that,  didn’t  stay  the 
program,  and  there  wasn’t  a  wig¬ 
whispering,  giggling  toy  in  the 
room. 

1  sent  out  our  invitations  a  week 
',  with  the  request  that  all  the  able- 

■  1  toys  should  be  present  on  the 
oon  of  the  third  of  July.  Our  in- 
ms  were  written  upon  tiny  card- 

fish,  tinted  and  gilded ;  these  were 
1  in  miniature  envelopes  and  di- 
to  Mr.  Bunny  Pink  Eye.  Miss 
Mng  Top,  Master  Calico  Cat,  and 
down  the  society  list  of  Toydom. 
i  huge  Teddy  Bears  stood  in  the 
ing  line  with  us,  and  several  small 
jS  were  perched  upon  the  piano, 
a  jolly  looking  Jumping  Jack  sat 
orange,  holding  a  firecracker  that 

■  went  off. 

chairs  were  placed  in  front  for 
Jests;  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
r  what  would  come  to  the  musical, 

|  provided  extra  seats  on  sofa  pil- 
nd  upon  tables  and  book  cases,  and 
well  we  did,  for  there  was  a  per- 
'ush  of  the  queerest  looking  folks, 

9 'll  known  and  much  admired  in 
Ct- 

■  e  were  three  Midgets,  a  Musical 
and  a  Calico  Cat,  any  number  of 

<  . 

i 


Dolls,  and  a  whole  regiment  of  Tin  Sol¬ 
diers  ;  of  course,  a  box  had  been  reserved 
for  them.  Then  there  was  a  Monkey 
and  an  Elephant  with  shoe  buttons  for 
eyes,  and  ever  so  many  Drums  and 
Whistles;  there  were  two  Tops  of  the 
well-known  Spinning  family,  and  a  Bi¬ 
cycle.  Humpty-Dumpty  escorted  Little 
Miss  Muffet  and  a  white  Bunny  came 
with  little  Sambo :  a  striking  couple, 
indeed. 

There  was  a  stream  of  doll  buggies, 
express  wagons,  tin  boats  and  wheel¬ 
barrows  bringing  the  guests  to  the  recital, 
and  long  before  half-past  three  the  room 
was  filled.  r 

If  there  ever  was  a  program  played 
with  spirit,  ours  was  that  day.  There 
wasn’t  a  sing-songy  piece  on  the  list,  and 
I’m  sure  if  toys  have  the  understanding 
they  appear  to  have,  they  must  have  car¬ 
ried  away  a  wealth  of  information  upon 
Toy-land  music. 

Here  is  the  program  in  two  parts,  and 
I  hope  you  will  make  one  as  nearly  like 
it  as  you  can : 

.  Part  I. 

1.  Song — A  Tiny  Fish  I'd  Like  to  Be 

Gaynor 

2.  Ptano — Dance  of  the  Midgets. C adman 

3.  Song — The  Gingham  Dog  and  the 


Calico  Cat  . Gilchrist 

4.  Piano — Bunny  Pink  Eye 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Orth 

5.  Piano — The  Jumping  Jack . Blied 

6.  Action  Song — The  Japanese  Fan 

Gilchrist 

7.  Piano — The  Music  Box . Poldini 

8.  Song — The  Little  White  Rat... Osgood 

Part  IT. 

1.  Piano — Ride  a  Cock  Horse . Swift 

2.  Song — The  Broken  Doll . Gilchrist 

3.  Piano — Tin  Soldiers'  Parade.. .  .Heins 

4.  Song — The  Dinky  Bird . Gilchrist 


5.  Piano  Duet — Dolly’s  Slumber  Song 

Dewey 

6.  Piano — The  Monkey  and  the  Elephant 


Farrar 

7.  Song — My  Dear  Jerushy . Gaynor 

8.  Piano — Jolly  Darkies  . Bechter 


TWO  INTERESTING  STORIES 
FROM  RECENT  GRAND 
OPERAS. 

When  we  go  to  hear  grand  opera  we 
never  think  of  it  as  being  funny,  usually 
it  is  so  tragic  that  it  makes  us  cry.  Two 
operas  have  been  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
his  year  that  are  “grand”  and  comic  at  the 
same  t.me,  and  many  people  have  found 
them  refreshing  after  the  stormy  and  im¬ 
passioned  operas  which  are  “grand,”  with¬ 
out  having  lighter  moods. 

“LE  DONNE  CURIOSE.” 

(The  Inquisitive  Ladies.) 

The  composer,  Wolf-I'errari,  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  with  an  Italian  name  and  an  Ameri¬ 
can  wife.  He  has  written,  beautiful 
Mozart-like  music  around  a  French-like 
Venetian  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  opera  needs  but  a  small  or¬ 
chestra  and  it  requires  only  two  hours 
for  the  performance. 

The  story  is  quite  simple  and  deals 
with  people  who  wear  picturesque  cos¬ 
tumes,  powdered  wigs  and  patches. 

The  scenes  are  in  Venice,  and  the  canals 
by  moonlight,  the  gay  little  bridges  and 
gondolas  with  the  tower  of  the  Campanile 
in  the  distance,  makes  the  prettiest  kind 
of  picture. 

A  number  of  Venetian  gentlemen,  Oc¬ 
tavio,  Florindo,  Lelio  and  Leando  have 
formed  a  club  to  which  women  are  not 
admitted.  Naturally  their  wives  and 
sweethearts  are  consumed  with  curiosity, 
but  the  gentlemen  remain  silent,  and  this 
inflames  their  inquisitiviness  more  and 
more.  All  sorts  of  things  are  suspected, 
but  at  last  Rosuara,  wbo  is  loved  by 
Florindo,  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  key, 
by  alternately  fainting  and  vowing  never 
to  look  at  him  again.  After  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  the  ladies  gain  entrance  to  the 
club.  They  are  dismayed  and  disappointeu 
upon  looking  through  the-  keyhole,  to  see 
nothing  more  than  the  men  quietly  dining 
together.  The  door  gives  way  under  their 
combined  weight  and  they  are  soundly 
scolded  for  their  pertinence  and  intrusion ; 
but  all  is  forgiven,  and  the  opera  ends 
with  merrymaking  and  dancing. 

Around  this  gay  little  story  the  com¬ 
poser  has  written  with  deft  touch  the 
lightest  music,  filled  with  sparkle  and  bub¬ 
bling  with  that  old-fashioned  freshness 
that  pervades  the  operatic  scores  of  Mo¬ 
zart. 

In  depicting  the  calm  of  night  on  the 
canals  of  Venice  you  hear  a  fragment  of 
a  familiar  Venetian  folksong,  “La  bion- 
dina  in  gondoletta.”  Later  this  is  sung 
by  the  occupants  of  a  gondola  as  it  glides 
down  the  canal. 

Wolf-Ferrari  is  no  writing-tablet  com¬ 
poser,  he  composes  as  he  walks.  He  says: 
“A  whole  act  of  an  opera  I  will  have  in 

my  head  before  I  write  down  a  note  of  it.” 

I 

“VERSIEGELT.” 

(Sealed  Up.) 

Leo  Blech,  the  composer,  was  born 
in  1871  in  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  father 
intended  him  for  a  business  man;  but 
he  forsook  business  and  studied  music 
in  Berlin,  obtaining  the  position  of  op¬ 
era  conductor  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
Prague,  and  later,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Strauss,  he  went  to  the  opera 
in  Berlin. 

It  takes  but  fifty  minutes  to  give  the 
opera  Versiegelt,  which  is  in  one  act. 
The  libretto  makes  good  reading  by 
itself,  and  the  action  of  the  opera  tells 
the  story  without  understanding  a  word 
of  the  text. 

Imagine  a  living  room  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house  in  Germany  about  1830. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  porcelain  stove 
in  one  corner,  a  pretty  alcove  with  a 
bay  window,  through  which  the  sun¬ 
light  streams,  and  a  real,  live  canary 
in  a  cage. 


The  Burgomaster  of  the  village  is 
an  ardent  lover  of  the  young  widow, 
Gertrude.  Her  friend  and  neighbor, 
brau  Willmers  is  less  fortunate,  for 
the  Burgomaster  has  taken  a  dislike 
to  her  and  to  make  matters  worse,  her 
son  Bertel  has  fallen  in  love  with  Else, 
his  only  daughter. 

Frau  Willmers  finds  it  impossible, 
through  the  cost  of  high  living,  to  pay 
her  taxes,  so  the  Burgomaster  orders 
her  effects  sold.  He  sends  a  voluble 
bailiff  named  Lampe,  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  property,  the  most  valuable 
thing  being  a  big  carved  wardrobe. 

In  great  distress,  the  unhappy  Frau 
Willmers  asks  her  friend  Gertrude  to 
conceal  it  in  her  house,  which  is 
promptly  done.  No  sooner  is  the  pon¬ 
derous  wardrobe  moved  into  the  house 
than  Lampe  appears,  sees  it,  and  de¬ 
parts  in  a  rage  to  tell  the  Burgomaster. 

Gertrude  reflects  upon  the  prospect 
of  becoming  the  Frau  Mayoress.  The 
idea  is  pleasing  and  she  resolves  to 
make  the  most  of  her  chances  when  the 
Burgomaster  comes  a-wooing. 

THE  BURGOMEISTER’S  PLIGHT. 

During  the  Burgomaster's  call, 
Lampe,  the  bailiff,  comes  in  to  seal 
up  the  wardrobe.  To  escape  his  gossip¬ 
ing  bailiff,  the  bewildered  Burgomaster 
begs  Gertrude  to  hide  him. 

She  promptly  puts  him  in  the  ward¬ 
robe.  Lampe  dragging  the  unhappy 
Frau  Willmers  behind  him,  places  the 
seal  of  law  upon  the  wardrobe  and 
threatens  any  one  who  dares  to  break 
it  with  imprisonment. 

He  hears  a  noise  inside  and  pokes 
his  umbrella  through  an  opening  and 
declares  that  Gertrude  has  concealed 
a  lover  and  he  will  go  and  tell  the 
Burgomaster  at  once. 

Bertel  and  Else  enter,  and  with  Ger¬ 
trude  plan  to  secure  the  Burgomaster's 
consent  to  their  marriage.  Left  alone, 
the  two  lovers  stand  near  the  wardrobe. 
Else  begs  Bertel  to  elope  with  her,  but  he 
declares  he  would  rather  die  than  disobey 
his  father.  The  latter  informs  them  of 
his  embarrassing  position  in  the  wardrobe 
and  begs  them  to  release  him.  This  they 
consent  to  do  upon  one  condition,  that  he 
will  relent  and  sanction  their  union  and 
that  as  dowry  he  will  give  them  a  house 
and  lot.  This  he  does  gladly  if  they  will 
free  him. 

Bertel  and  Else  then  enter  the  ward¬ 
robe.  Gertrude  comes  in,  followed  by  the 
town’s  people,  who  have  heard  of  the 
Burgomaster’s  plight,  and  have  come  to 
make  merry  over  it.  When  the  closet 
is  opened,  however,  Bertel  and  Else  are 
discovered  and  there  is  confusion  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  Lampe,  greatly  mystified 
over  having  been  unable  to  find  the 
Governor  in  any  part  of  town,  rushes  in; 
the  laughing  burghers  thrust  him  into  the 
wardrobe,  which  the  Burgomaster  orders 
restored  to  its  owner,  and  they  carry  it 
away  with  Lampe  inside.  As  they  leave 
the  house  Gertrude  promises  her  hand  to 
the  Burgomaster. 

The  little  opera  is  thoroughly  German 
in  its  humor.  Direct  and  wholesome,  it 
is  decidedly  funny,  and  stops  before  it 
gets  s'upid.  The  music  is  delightful. 
There  is  a  waltz,  of  course,  and  many 
melodies  that  show  the  folk  influence. 

The  opera  was  first  given  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  has  had  a  continued  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  dedicated  to  Humperdinck,  the 
composer  of  the  fairy  tale  operas  Ildnsel 
and  Gretel  and  Children  of  the  King. 


A  recent  number  of  the  German 
musical  paper  Kuntswart  contains  a  vm 
interesting  article  on  prodigies.  T1 
writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tl 
most  of  the  musical  prodigies  of  recent, 
years  have  been  of  Jewish  birth. 
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New  Music  on  One  of  the  most 
Selection.  used  and  no 

doubt  the  most 
valuable  aids  which  we  offer  to  teach¬ 
ers  is  the  sending  of  “Novelties”  on 
sale  at  regular  intervals.  No  matter 
how  good  a  selection  is  made,  ten  or 
twelve  pieces  of  new  music  coming 
once  each  month  during  the  business 
season,  say  from  November  to  May, 
are  certainly  of  great  assistance  in  the 
selection  of  music.  Thousands  of  our 
patrons  take  advantage  of  this  during 
the  winter  months  and  we  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  liberal  plan  of  piano  “Nov¬ 
elties”  until  it  now  includes  vocal 
“Novelties”  and  octavo  “Novelties. 

Further  than  this  we  go  by  sending 
during  the  summer  months  to  those 
teachers  who  continue  their  work  dur¬ 
ing  this  season,  a  small  package  of 
either  piano  or  vocal  or  both.  This 
package  can  be  merged  with  the  fall 
account  or  it  can  be  settled  in  Septem¬ 
ber  by  a  return  and  payment.  A 
postal  card  will  bring  this  summer 
New  Music. 

Mail  Order  Music  New  arrangements 
Buying.  with  the  Philadel¬ 

phia  Postoffice  in¬ 
sure  even  better  service  in  the  filling 
of  music  orders  by  mail  than  we  have 
been  able  to  give  heretofore.  An  order 
received  by  us  at  noon  to-day  can  be 
delivered  without  extra  attention,  from 
300  to  500  miles  away  early  next  morn¬ 
ing;  better  service  than  one  can  obtain 
in  their  own  city  if  the  music  were  in 
stock. 

Early  closing.  5  o’clock  during  the 
week  and  1  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  af¬ 
fects  this  delivery  to  a  small  degree. 
Mail  that  we  formerly  received  at  5 
o’clock  and  mailed  the  same  afternoon 
will,  during  the  summer  months,  go 
over  until  the  next  morning;  but  our 
patrons  can  remedy  this  by  timing  the 
arrival  of  their  orders  by  a  little  extra 
care. 

We  will  send  our  first  catalogues  to 
any  who  are  interested.  Our  every 
move  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  school 
and  teacher.  One  of  the  best  selected 
stocks  of  music  in  the  country,  a  cata¬ 
logue  for  educational  purposes  without 
equal,  a  large  efficient  organization,  are 
a  few  of  the  reasons  for  our  success 
in  the  furnishing  of  schools  and  teach¬ 
ers  with  everything  they  need  in  the 
music  line.  Our  discounts  are  the  best 
obtainable  anywhere. 

Mastering  the  The  statement  that 
Scales  and  study  of  scales 

Arpeggios.  and  arpeggios  con¬ 

tain  in  themselves 
all  that  is  necessary  to  technical  train¬ 
ing  is  a  little  extreme;  however  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
Scales  and  Arpeggios  form  the  most 
indispensable  part  of  all  technical  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  This  new  work  by  James 
ancis  Cooke  is  designed  to  be  the 
>st  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  easily  understood  and 

he  most  progressive  book  of  its  kind, 
is  not  merely  a  text-book  about 


scales,  but  a  practical  work  containing 
all  the  scale  forms  used  in  modern 
piano  teaching  fully  written  out  for  the 
use  of  all  pupils  as  a  regular  daily 
practice  manual.  Added  to  this  is  a 
vast  amount  of  explanatory  and 
preparatory  matter  of  immeasurable 
interest  to  both  the  student  and  the 
teacher.  It  will  represent  the  last 
word  in  practical  scale  teaching.  The 
advance  of  publication  price  will  be  30 
cents.  This  offer  will  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  book  is  published. 

The  Pennant.  A  This  work  is  now 
New  Operetta.  By  in  press  and  after 
Oscar  J.  Lehrer  this  month  the 
and  Frank  M.  special  offer  will 

Colville.  be  withdrawn.  No 

pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  this  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  work.  It  has  been  gone  over 
carefully  by  a  number  of  experts  and 
all  necessary  directions  for  production, 
staging,  etc.,  have  been  given.  The 
music  is  sparkling  throughout  and  the 
text  is  witty  and  interesting.  The  work 
is  such  that  if  produced  by  intelligent 
amateurs,  it  will  have  all  the  go  and 
swing  of  a  professional  performance. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  an  opera  that 
bright  college  boys  and  girls  are 
delighted  in  performing. 

For  introductory  purposes  we  will 
continue  the  special  price  of  35  cents, 


postpaid,  if  cash  accompanies  the 
order. 

Grand  Valse  de  The  special  offer 
Concert,  Op.  88.  By  on  this  new 
M.  Moszkowski.  work  by  Mosz- 
kowski  is  with¬ 
drawn  with  this  issue,  and  copies  can 
be  had  only  at  regular  rates. 

There  were  two  of  the  themes  of 
this  composition  published  in  the 
music  pages  of  the  June  issue  of  Thf. 
Etude.  This  waltz  is  designed  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  popular  concert 
numbers.  It  has  all  the  elements  of 
a  concert  composition  of  a  brilliant 
order. 

Concone,  15  Etudes  We  are  offering 
Du  Style,  Op.  31.  this  work  on  our 
special  offer  plan 
during  this  month.  The  sale  of  this 
work  has  been  so  large  and  it  is  on 
the  increase  rather  than  the  wane,  that 
we  are  forced  to  have  an  edition  of  our 
own.  The  studies  are  in  line  with  the 
Heller  Studies,  with  possibly  less  lyri¬ 
cal  qualities.  There  are  15  numbers  in 
all  and  all  have  names  and  are  very 
pleasing  to  play.  In  fact,  some  of 
them  are  altogether  salon  compositions 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  tech¬ 
nical  qualities.  They  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  for  encouragement  for 
any  pupil  in  about  the  third  or  fourth 

grade.  . 

Our  special  offer  price  on  this  work 

will  be  20  cents  postpaid. 

Mother  Goose  Duets.  This  volume  is 
10  Four  Hand  Pieces  now  ready,  but 
for  Teacher  and  Pupil,  the  special  of- 
Bv  Theodora  Dutton,  fer  will  be  con- 
'  tinned  during 

the  present  month.  In  this  novel  and 
attractive  volume,  the  composer  has 
taken  some  familiar  tunes  and  worked 
them  up  in  a  pleasing  and  artistic  man¬ 
ner  into  duets  for  teacher  and  pupil. 
In  these  duets,  the  pupil  who  plays  the 
primo  part  has  the  melody  throughout, 


Straight  Talk  to  Musical  Advertisers 

Doubtless  nothing  has  given  you  food  for  more  serious  reflection 
than  the  money  you  spend  in  advertising  in  musical  journa  s. 
Did  you  ever  get  at  the  basic  facts  that  lie  at  the  bottom  ot 
making  any  advertising  appropriation  pay,  as  an  advertising 

expert  sees  them  ?  .  . 

Advertising  experts  know  that  good  display  advertising 

brings  business  when  the  advertisement  is: 

(a)  Correctly  worded  and  arranged  in  the  proper  type.  (Attractive). 

(t>)  Continued  for  sufficient  time  to  command  attention,  {rer sis  tent). 

(c)  Constructed  to  compel  some  kind  of  an  answer  that  may  e  uti  lze  o 
lead  to  real  business.  (Direct). 

(d)  Displayed  before  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  eyes  to  make  the 
expenditure  worth  while.  (  Circulation) . 

ure  You  Making  the  Most  of  Your  Reputation? 

You  have  been  working  for  years  to  build  up  a  reputation  your  greatest 
asset.  Unquestionably  hundreds  of  people  have  heard  of  you  and  about  you, 
whom  you  may  never  meet.  Among  these  are.  undoubtedly  man;  vyh°  m®y 
want  your  services.  Naturally  these  people  will  consult  the  most  widel;  cir¬ 
culated  musical  journal  in  seeking  your  address.  What  would  you  think  ot  a 
firm  in  a  great  office  building  that  neglected  to  have  its  name  and  room 
number  in  the  directory  at  the  doorway?  .  ... 

All  musical  advertisers  with  yearly  contracts  have  their  names  placed  tree  in 
the  Professional  Directory  which  appears  every  month  in  The  Etude.,  for 
those  who  are  not  advertisers,  this  service  costs  $15.00  per  year.  It  will  cost 
you  more  to  neglect  it. 

Opening  the  New  Season 

Thousands  of  musicians  who  have  never  advertised  are  just  as  able,  worthy 
and  deserving  of  fame  as  those  who  have  used  their  achievements  to  profitable 
advantage  by  advertising.  If  you  have  been  “thinking  about  advertising  for 
some  time  but  have  been  hesitating,  The  Etude  Advertising  Rate  Card  will 
help  you  get  down  to  business. 

Simply  send  a  postal  to  The  Etude  Advertising  Department  and  the 
results  of  thirty  years  of  successful  musical  advertising  will  be  placed  at  your 
disposal.  It  pays  us  to  make  The  Etude  profitable  to  you. 


while  the  teacher  plays  the  accomj 
ment.  The  traditional  verses  for 
song  are  printed  with  the  primo 
so  that  if  desired  they  may  be 
while  being  played.  The  book  wi 
gotten  out  in  very  attractive  styl 
The  special  introductory  price  dt 
the  current  month  will  be  25  c 
postpaid,  if  cash  accompanies 
order. 


The  Fairy  Shoe-  This  school  < 

maker.  By  etta  is  attra 

A.  H.  Hall  and  and  simple, 
T.  J.  Hewitt.  in  text  and  i 

cal  setting. 

not  trivial  as  the  text  might 
ply,  but  a  series  of  pastoral  sc 
The  first  piece  is  “ I ri  the  Fairy 
est,”  and  is  a  chorus  by  fairies 
shepherds.  The  operetta  is  sui 
for  either  boys  or  boys  and  girls, 
fairies’  part  may  be  taken  by  girl: 
the  shepherds’  by  boys.  It  is  a 
effective  little  operetta,  which  wil 
take  more  than  20  minutes  to  per 

Our  special  offer  price  on  the 
will  be  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Technical  Exercises  This  is  on 

in  a  Musical  the  most  ii 

Setting.  By  t  a  n  t  tecl 

Carl  A.  Preyer.  works  th; 

have  publish 
recent  years.  It  is  a  practical 
logical  amplification  of  the  m 
pedagogic  idea  of  carrying  out  all 
nical  figures  throughout  all  the 
with  a  balanced  proportion  of  woi 
either  hand.  The  exercises  by  Pi 
are  a  good  example  of  this  sty 
technical  writing,  but  Mr.  Pr 
Studies  are  built  in  a  rather 
mold,  and  are  constructed  throu 
in  a  musicianly  manner. 

The  volume  will  soon  be  read 
we  .will  continue  the  special  offe 
ing  the  current  month. 

The  advance  price  is  35  cents, 
paid,  if  cash  accompanies  the  ore 


New  Gradus  Ad 
Parnassum. 
Double  Notes. 
By  I.  Philipp. 


This  will 
one  of  the 
best  volurr 
this  succ 
series.  Do 
note  technic  is  one  of  the  most  i, 
tant  departments  of  modern  pi: 
In  this  volume,  M.  Philipp  has  '* 
bled  some  of  the  best  double 
studies  ever  written,  by  variousl 
ters,  classic  and  modern. 

This  volume  is  now  ready,  hi 
will,  continue  this  offer  during  tli 
rent  month.  For  special  introd 
purposes,  the  price  will  be  25 
oostoaid,  if  cash  accompanies  the 


New  Beginners’  This  work 

Method.  positively  b 

lished  befo 

next  season  opens.  It  is  now 
completed  and  ready  for  the  p| 
The  special  offer  of  20  cents 
advance  copy  is  still  in  force 
this  month.  It  may  be  withdraw 
the  next  issue.  Those  who  are 
ing  for  a  new  beginner’s  meth 
piano  will  do  well  to  interest 
selves  in  this  new  work.  A 
material  used  in  this  work  is  nt 
has  never  appeared  in  a  similar 
Send  in  your  order  this  month 
desire  to  procure  copies  at  this 
low  rate  of  20  cents. 


Echoes  from  Child-  This  is  a 
hood.  Nursery  tion  of  20 
Songs  in  a  New  songs,  writ 
Musical  Setting.  By  a  promt 
Mortimer  Wilson.  American 
poser  and 

cal  director.  The  texts  are  take) 
traditional  nursery  songs,  but  the 
is  entirely  original  and  concei 
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{STAKES  AND  DISPUTED  POINTS 
IN  MUSIC 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

V  book  that  tells  you  the  “whys”  and 
herefores”  in  music.  Mr.  Elson,  one  of 
most  distinguished  of  American  musical 
ics  and  educators,  has  included  in  his 
•  book  all  of  those  hundred  and  one  things 
n  which  most  pupils  and  teachers  have 
inaccurate  knowledge. 

Price,  $1.25 


lESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES  OF 
PIANO  WORKS 

Sy  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

here  are  many  books  giving  the  structural 
formal  analysis  of  great  piano  works, 
there  is  none  along  the  lines  that  Mr. 
ry  has  worked  out.  His  work  is  a  poetic, 
riatic,  and  historical  analysis  or  descrip- 
of  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  known 
10  compositions. 

he  book  contains  seven  of  the  leading 
10  compositions  of  Beethoven,  four  by 
>er,  eighteen  by  Chopin,  eleven  by  Liszt, 
several  each  by  Schubert,  Rubinstein, 
•g,  and  Saint-Saens. 

Price,  $1.50 


DRIES  OF  STANDARD  TEACH¬ 
ING  PIECES 

ly  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

ie  unusual  popularity  of  “Descriptive 
iyses  of  Pianoforte  Works”  has  induced 
her  work,  which  includes  just  those  favor- 
ind  standard  compositions  of  lesser  diffi- 
■  about  which  teachers,  pupils  and  music 
•s  are  ever  anxious  to  know  more.  The 
e  of  pieces  in  this  new  book  extends 
about  the  third  grade  of  difficulty  to 
sixth  grade. 

Price,  $1.50 


V  TO  UNDERSTAND  MUSIC 

By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 
!  Volumes.  Price,  $  1 .50  Each 

ght  editions  of  this  splendid  work  have 
sold,  and  the  work  is  generally  recog- 
l  as  indispensable  to  every  music  student, 
most  valuable  feature  is  the  superb  ma- 
i  it  furnishes  for  pupils’  musicales. 


MUSIC 

ITS  IDEALS  AND  METHODS 
By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

collection  of  essays  for  young  teachers, 
?urs,  and  students,  relating  to  music 
iered  as  an  art  and  literature,  and  to 
ems  of  piano  teaching. 

Price,  $1.50 


MUSICAL  ESSAYS 

ART,  CULTURE  AND  EDUCATION 
ncyclopedia  of  Educational  Musical 
ought.  A  Compendium  for  Music 
,  Teachers  and  Students 

arge  volume  containing  the  best  articles 
ed  from  pages  of  The  Etude  for  the 
ten  years. 

Price,  $2.00 

TS  WITH  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

Talks  About  Music  and  Music  Life 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

igned  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those 
nake  music  a  life-work,  the  very  many 
igent  topics  that  should  lie  considered 
nnection  with  music.  The  reader  is 
into  confidence,  and  finds  many  hints 
enefits  that  pertain  to  his  own  daily  life 
musician. 

Price,  $1.50 

lusic  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO 

SUCCEED  IN  IT 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

ompanion  volume  to  the  “Chats  with 
Students.”  It  points  out  the  way  of 
>  to  teachers  and  students  in  art  life. 

Price,  $1.50 

- . - 

NESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 

By  C.  C.  BENDER 

i  ayerage  music  teacher  blunders  in  one 
i  r  the  other  in  the  business  side.  He 
!  ot  know  how  to  advertise  properly.  He 
n  keeping  accounts.  He  is  slow  to  see 
vantages  of  the  social  side  of  life,  of 
co^ateral  education,  etc.  In  this 
"e  teacher  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
)roblems. 

Price,  $1.00 


*17  s0,,clted  and  filled  to  nil  parts  of  the  country. 
,  lscountH.  Any  of  our  w;*rk*  sent,  on  Inspection. 

PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


the  modern  spirit.  While  the  songs 
may  be  sung  by  children,  they  are 
more  particularly  intended  to  be  sung 
by  grown-up  singers.  Some  of  them 
would  make  very  effective  encore 
songs,  or  several  of  them  might  be 
sung  in  a  group  for  recital  purposes. 
The  piano  accompaniments  are  very 
artistic  and  taking.  This  book  is  now 
about  ready  and  this  will  be  the  last 
month  of  the  special  offer. 

For  introductory  purposes,  we  are 
offering  copies  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  20  cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  if 
cash  accompanies  the  order. 

Anthem  Service.  This  new  work 

A  New  Anthem  wil1  need  no  in' 

Collection.  troduction  to  the 

many  who  have 


Special  Notices 

RA  1  ES — Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Flagtown,  N.  J. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus,  Bac.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

WANTED.  Position  as  organist  by  young 
man  of  twenty-one.  Address  replies,  giving 
full  particulars,  to  S.  C.,  care  of  The  Etude. 


MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lesso'ns  in  har¬ 
mony.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 


_  _  WANTED:  Teachers  of  Piano,  Voice, 

been  using  the  precedine  numbers  nf  2rga,“’  ,  Stringed  Instruments.  Southern 
„„  ,  P.  mg  numDers  ot  Teachers’  Agency,  Music  Dept.,  Columbia, 

our  successful  series  of  anthem  collec-  s-  c- 

tions.  All  of  these*  “IVfndpl  An  „ 

„  *  ,  tnese .  iVloael  An-  DIRECTOR  OE  MUSIC  WANTED  in 

tnems,  Anthem  Repertoire;”  “An-  college  in  Missouri.  Salary  $1300.  Must 

them  Worship;”  “Anthem  Deyotion;”  thi^etijde.^^'  Address  “Coll,lge-”  care  of 

“Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise,”  have  - - - - 

DEBUSSY  REVERIE  DU  SOIR.  The 

Piano  Piece  of  the  Decade.  Special,  20  cents. 
Catalog.  Teachers’  rates.  Washington  Music 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


had  unprecedented  success.  “Anthem 
Service’  will  prove  one  of  the  best. 

All  of  tffe  anthems  in  this  book 
are  new  and  by  some  of  the  most 
successful  writers. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  cus- 

torv  nVffpare  m^.'ng  a  sPec‘al  introduc.  ..OPENING  for  musicians.”  For 
-  otter  on  this  collection.  We  are  Sale,  Music  Studio,  established  six  years  in 
offering  single  copies  of  the  book  for  ToPe^a.  J£ans.  income  over  $300.00  per 
1  c  4-  ■  r  month.  Ill  health  cause  of  selling.  Address 

lo  cents,  postpaid,  or  two  copies  for  B,  care  of  The  Etude. 


“THE  PICCOLO”  Concert  PolUa— 
“WAGOGO” — Intermezzo  for  the  pupil  or 
teacher.  15  cents  each.  Read  ad.  In  Janu¬ 
ary  Etude.  A.  S.  Hood,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


25  cents. 


First  and  Second 
Grade  Pieces  for 
the  Pianoforte. 

By  E.  Parlow. 


We  are  contin¬ 
uing  this  month 
the  special  offer 
on  this  work.  It 
consists  of  twen¬ 
ty-two  (22)  short  pieces  so  written  as 
to  instruct  and  amuse  young  students. 
The  pieces  are  in  progressive  order  and 
are  carefully  graded  with  much  variety 
in  melody  and  rhythm.  The  book  be¬ 
gins  in  the  first  grade  and  works 
through  the  second  grade.  All  of  the 
pieces  lie  either  in  the  keys  of  C,  F 
or  G  or  their  relative  minors.  They 
will  serve  to  lighten  the  drudgery  of 
beginners’  practice  and  to  supplement 
an  instruction  book. 

This  will  probably  be  the  last  month 
of  the  special  offer  as  the  book  is  about 
ready.  The  special  offer  price  is  20 
cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  if  cash  ac¬ 
companies  the  order. 

This  work  on  piano 
technic  which  has 
been  advertised  in 
The  Etude  for  a  number  of  months  is 
now  in  the  market,  and  the  special 
offer  is  hereby  withdrawn.  The  work 
is  a  standard  one  for  piano  technic, 
and  is  used  in  more  European  conser¬ 
vatories  than  any  one  similar  work. 
T  he  work  may  now  be  had  on  selection 
if  desired. 

This  work  will 
continue  on  the 
special  offer  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  its  being  in  press.  It 
is  the  one  work  on  which  all  teachers 
agree  to  be  the  best  suited  for  the 
average  student.  Anyone  interested  in 
voice  should  procure  at  least  one  copy 
of  this  work,  if  they  do  not  already 
possess  one.  Our  special  offer  price  is 
25  cents,  postpaid.  Our  edition  will 
have  both  Italian  and  English  words, 
and  it  will  be  published  in  the  Presser 
Edition. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS  can  earn  additional 
“pocket  money”  selling  to  their  pupils  our 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  busi¬ 
ness  card  and  ten  cents  for  sample  to  Leo 
Feist,  Feist  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Virtuoso  Pianist. 
By  C.  L.  Hanon. 


Marchesi  Vocalises. 
Op.  15. 


"Etude”  Music  Club  Buttons 

One  inch  in  diameter,  each  containing  a  por¬ 
trait  ot  Beethoven,  Mozart.  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann  or  Liszt.  A  pin  on  the 

back  in  order  to  fasten  on  the  child’s  dress  or 
coat  lapel. 

Price,  30  cents  per  dozen 

THPO  PRFSSFH  17,2  Chestnut  St.. 
iucu.  rncjjcn,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


TONE  PRODUCTION.  “The  Open  Throat 
Method"  taught  by  mail.  Four  lessons  mailed 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  A.  Francke,  Voice  Spe¬ 
cialist,  512  Kimball  Hall,  Dent.  “E,”  Chicago. 
Ill.  “The  lessons  are  a  revelation  to  me.” 
W.  II.  Manshardt. 

GLEE  CLUB  SINGERS  WANTED: 

First  and  second  Tenors,  Baritone  and  Bass 
needed.  Previous  training  not  required,  but 
"Good  Voices”  necessary.  A  thorough  musi¬ 
cal  or  collegiate  education  fo'r  services  in 
Glee  Club.  Address  Box  137,  Stephenville, 
Texas. 

FOR  SALE.  Dr.  Haas’  Private  Music 
School  in  Roanoke,  Va.  Established  1892. 
Full  studio  equipment,  new  1908,  magnificent 
Cabinet-Grand  Piano;  complete  house  furni¬ 
ture.  parlor,  dining-room,  two  bed  rooms, 
kitchen,  etc.,  price  $600  cash,  earnest  and 
good-will  of  school  included.  Reason  fo'r 
selling,  owner’s  failing  health,  age  and  going 
to  Europe  to  live.  Reference — Theo.  Presser 
Co.,  Phila.  Address  as  above,  or  H.  II.  Haas, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL  will  hold 
bis  usual  Hummer  Session  for  Teachers  and 
advanced  students.  Special  RUSSELL- 
METHOD  Normal  Classes  including  a  five- 
day  session,  morning  and  rfternoon,  July  1. 
2.  3,  8  and  9th.  Summer  School  (classes 
and  private ).  June  and  July,  for  Vocalists, 
Pianists  and  Class  Teachers ;  Theory.  Peda¬ 
gogy.  etc.  Address  Russell  Studios,  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  Manhattan ;  or  Music  Hall, 
Newark,  N.  .T. 

RUSSELL  BOOKS  FOR  SINGERS. 

“Plain  Talk  with  American  Singers,”  25c ; 
“Some  Psychic  Reflections  for  Singers,”  25c; 
"The  Singer’s  Body  and  Breath,"  40c;  “Sing¬ 
er's  Essential  Practice  Material,"  D5c :  “Pop¬ 
ular  Course  in  Sight  Singing,"  30c;  ail  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  ESSEX 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Carnegie  Hall, 
Manhattan.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  also 
author  of  “English  Diction."  $1.00;  and 
“Commonplaces  of  Vocal  Art,”  $1.00  ;  both 
published  by  Ditson. 

NEW  LAURELS  FOR  THE  RE1) 
SEAL.  The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
decided  to  make  the  Red  Seal  found  on  their 
best  records  the  stamp  of  the  highest  attain¬ 
able  excellence  in  record  making.  This  mark 
has  been  reserved  not  only  for  the  most 
finished  record,  but  for  the  most  illustrious 
artists  obtainable.  Every  month  adds  new 
laurels  to  the  wonderful  collection  of  Red 
Seal  records,  which  now  number  thousands. 
Etude  readers  will  lie  particularly  glad  to 
learn  that  de  Pachman  has  permitted  his  in¬ 
terpretations  of  La  Fileuse  (Raff-IIonselt) 
Nocturne  Opus  15,  F  major  (Chopin). 
Mazurka  (Op.  59  No.  3)  Chopin.  Etude  Op. 
10  No.  12  (Chopin-Godowsky)  to  be  pre¬ 
served  by  means  of  the  Victor.  Whether  you 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  de  Pachman  dur¬ 
ing  bis  recent  tour  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
Interesting  to  know  that  the  Victor  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  make  four  of  his  best 
Interpretations  permanent  possessions.  The 
same  might  be  said  about  the  new  records 
by  Caruso,  Kreislor.  Maud  I’owoll,  Victor 
Herbert.  Sousa.  Arthur  Pryor.  Amato,  Gadski, 
Elman  and  others  all  fully  described  in  the 
interesting  little  booklet  sent  gratis  by  the 
Victor  Company  to  all  who  send  a  postal 
card  application  to'  their  headquarters  at 
Camden.  N.  J. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 
AUCUST,  1912 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  Inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 

.  .  ,  .  GRADE 

U410  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 
„  Andalouse),  G.  Bachmann.  1 
9400  Surprise  for  Papa  (Pour  la 
fate a  papa),  Air  de  Chasse, 

Q.  Bachmann .  i 

9406  A-Iluntlng  We  Will  Go  (La 
Chasse  Merveilleuse),  Air 

de  chasse,  J.  Brissac .  1 

9408  Persian  Dance  (Danse  Per- 
_  sane).  Ballet,  G.  Micheuz..  1 
9o27  Forget-Me-Not,  Vocal  or  In¬ 
strumental,  S.  P.  Witle- 

ner  .  114 

9402  Dixie's  Land,  S.  Steinheimer  2 
9046  Gipsy  Belle,  S.  Steinheimer.  2 

9421  Marching  Through  Georgia, 

<S.  Steinheimer  .  2 

9422  The  Mocking  Bird,  S.  Stein- 

heimer  .  2 

9547  Playing  Truant,  S.  Stein- 

hevm  er  .  o 

9392  Two  Little  Kittens,  F.  E. 

Farrar .  2V2 

9360  March  of  the  Hobgoblins 
(Marsch  der  Wichtelman- 

ner),  H.  Necke .  2% 

9418  Crown  of  Triumnh,  Military 
March,  Op.  221,  F.  P. 

Atherton . ’  3 

9520  Hungarian  Tone  Picture  (Un- 
garisches  Tonbild),  Op. 

„  130,  No.  2,  G.  Horvath...  3 
9ol9  Neapolitan  Street  Scene 
( Strassenbild  aus  Neapel), 

Tarantella,  Op.  130,  No.  1, 

G.  Horvath  .  3 

9390  Round  We  Go.  Valse  Lente, 

H.  Parker .  3 

9545  Toccatina  Caprice,  G.  N. 

Benson  . ’ .  3  y2 

9495  Haunting  Strains  Waltz,  H. 

Engelmann  .  3 y2 

9509  Scenes  of  Gayety,  Rondo  Ca¬ 

price,  G.  D.  Martin .  314 

9498  In  Spring,  Canzonet,  H. 

Pabst  .  3^4 

9507  Danse  Bizarre,  Op.  107,  No. 

2,  L.  J.  O.  Fontaine.  ...  4 

9508  Coming  of  Spring.  Scherzo, 

Op.  157,  G.  Eygeling .  4 

9536  On  Fairy  Barque.  Barcarolle, 

O.  Hucrter  .  4 

9537  At  the  Mill  (Au  Moulin),  P. 

Wachs  .  4 

9510  Night’s  Magic  Spell,  Noc-' 

turne,  G.  Kannerstein. .  . .  5 

9364  Complainte,  Op.  87,  No.  1, 

M.  Moszkowski .  7 

9365  Offrande  (Offering).  Op.  87, 

No.  2,  M.  Moszkoioski .  7 

PIANO  DUETS. 

9411  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 

Andalouse),  G.  Bachmann.  1 
9540  German-Ameriean  Festival 

March,  II.  Engelmann....  314 
9552  Slumber  Song  (Schlummer- 
lied) ,  Op.  124,  No.  16,  P. 

Schumann  . . . . .  3 

9525  Danse  Bizarre,  Op.  107,  No. 

2,  L.  J.  O.  Fontaine . 4 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

C438  Songs  of  England,  F.  A. 

Franklin  .  2' 

9440  Songs  of  Scotland,  F.  A. 

Franklin  .  2 

9439  Songs  of  Ireland,  F.  A". 

Franklin  .  2 

9441  Songs  of  Germany,  F.  A. 

Franklin  . .  2 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

9379  Twilight  Song,  Reverie,  F.  N. 

Shackle y .  3 

9371  Humoreske.  Op.  101,  No.  7. 

A.  Dvo'fdk  .  4 

SONGS. 

9544  Because,  •/.  IT.  Bischoff .  3 

951S  I  Trust  in  Thee,  High  Voice 

'  in  E  Elat.  W.  Dressier. . .  3 
9528  Jesus,  Merciful  and  Mild,  R. 

M.  Stulls  .  3 

9539  Love-Dreams,  W.  Rolfe .  3 

9534  (O)  Loving  Father.  IF.  Rolfe  3 

9524  May  Day,  P.  Brounoff .  4 

OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS— MIXED  VOICES. 


.20 


.20 


.20 

.20 


.20 

.25 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.40 

.25 


.40 


.50 


.50 


.60 

.60 

.60 

.80 


.60 


.60 

.60 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.60 


.35 


.60 

.75 


.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 


.50 

.40 


.60 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.60 

.40 


10170 

Thy  Life  Was  Giv’n  for  Me, 
W.  Berwald  . 

2% 

.10 

10173 

Earth  Hath  No  Sorrow  But 
Heaven  Can  Remove,  A. 
W.  I,ansing  . 

3 

.10 

10177 

Voice  of  Jesus,  The,  T.  D. 
Williams  . 

3 

.15 

10178 

Softly  Now  the  Light  of 
Dav,  L.  Watkins  . 

4 

.10 

6193 

WOMEN’S  VOICES 

O’er  the  Meadows  Tripped 
Sweet  Kitty.  J .  B.  Grunt  . 

O 

.15 

6192 

My  Mother  Rids  Me  Bind 
My  Hair,  J.  Haydn . 

3 

.10 

172 

MEN’S  VOICES 

Over  the  Ocean  Blue,  H. 
W.  Petrie . 

3 

.15 

171 

Sun  Had  Set,  The,  A.  U. 
Bran  der . 

3 

.10 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


Practice  Periods  arranged 


31 KS.  J.  II.  IRELAND 

Summer  and  Winter 
Sessions 

1811  Pacific  Ave. 


SHEPARD 


SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mail 
Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  «J. 


H.  RAWLINS  BAKER 


Pianist,  and 
Teacher. 

_ _ _  Pupil  of  WIL¬ 
LI  YM  MASON,  FIIWARD  MacDOWELL  and  HAR¬ 
OLD  I5AUER.  Mr.  Raker  ranks  easily  among  the  best 
t^m-hers  I  know,  and  is  rare  even  among  these. ”  —William  Mason. 
STUDIO  :  21*  WEST  59th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


WRITTEN 


LESSONS  from  “Guide  to  Artistic  Inter- 
pretation  of  Piano  Works."  Free  lesson 
on  request.  A.S.  of  V., 100  E.  28d  SI.,  N.  Y. 


BECKER 


GUSTAV  L.  Plni.Dt 

Composer,  Teacher 

Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BISBEE 


GENEVIEVE. 

Lesi-llet.lzky  Method 
38  E.  60th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BARTEL 


OTTO  E. 

Plano.  Violin,  Voice,  Theory,  Orchestra 
Studios:  El  I  wood  City  and  Zellenople,  Pa. 


BOGERT 


WALTER  L.  BARITONE 

Teacher  o(  Sinemg.  Recitals  and  Lectures 

180  Claremont  Ave.  New  York  Oily 


BEETHOVEN 


Conservatory  of  Music 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brothers  Epstein,  Director 


BUVINGERE“~rIx  CAPITOL 

New  York  City  and  Woehawken-on-the-Hiidson,  N.  J. -  - - 


College  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus,  0. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  Maroh,  Juue 

Frank  8,  Fox,  President 


COLLINS 


ARTHUR  I,-  Plnno  and  Organ 

Recitals  Instruction 
565  Orange  8t.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


CHANDLER 


KATE  II.  VOICE 

Penna.  College  of  Moslo 

1511  Girard  Ave.,  Plilla. 


DICKSON 


JOnN  COLVILLE 

SirjntF.R  SESSION  (Dally  Lessons) 
.Inly  15  to  Aug.  0  Cheswlek,  Pa. 


DETROIT 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Studems.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Midi. 


■  DIME.  WAGN*ER.  Teacher  of  Piano,  Lesche- 
t.izky  Method.  Pupil  Xnvler  Scharwenka. 
BB  .  Court  Pianist  to  tho  Kmperor  of  Austria. 
Studio,  826  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. _ _ 


GILBERT 


GOODRICH 


A.  J.  A’  Mme.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 

Paris,  France 


Conservatory  of  Mn“le,  Durham,  N.  €. 
Thorough  Courses.  Degrees  Conferred 
Gilmore  Ward  Bryant,  Director 


MONZEL 


M-  A.  Organ — Plano— Harmony 

503  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  III. 


HAHN  SCHOOL 


of  Music 

1524  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MOULTON 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio— Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  -  Philadelphia 


HAWTHORNE 


Plano  School 

Leschetlzky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


NICHOLS 


JDIIN  W.  Tenor.  Concert*,  Recitals, 
Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction 
330  West  58th  St.,  New  York  City 


KNOX 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Win.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


PETERSILEA 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 
101  W.  85th  Bt.,  New  Yoik  City 


STEELE 


MARY  niNMAN.  Teacher  of  singing 
Voice  Building  a  Specialty 

508  Kimball  llall  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


MARKS’ 
MORRISON 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

280  West  7 5th  Street,  New  York 


CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Academy 

8  722  llaverford  Avenue 


STOCK 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  STNGTNG 

_  Thoro  fundamental  training.  Individual  devel¬ 

opment.  A  successful  Vocal  Stndio.  Established  1893.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  Y.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 


NASHVILLE 


TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Plano 
157M  Eighth  Avenue,  North 


TRACY 


CHARLES  LEE  Piano  Instruction 

Certified  Leschetlzky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAVEN 


mas;  catalog 


(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teachers,  Scholarly  Musi¬ 
cians,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo- 
68  Dwight  St. 


VEON 


CHARLES  Compositions  Revise** 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 

State  Normal  School  -  California,  Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN 


University 

School  of  Music 
Evanston,  Chicago 


VONGRABILL 


S.  BECKER  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinsteiu 
153  E.  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster, Pa. 


OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer¬ 
tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  II.  Edward*,  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


VIRGIL 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  Sehool  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 


BURROWES 


Coun«e  of  Kludertrarteu  Music 
Studv  for  Teachers 
246  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


VIRGIL 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 

Mr.  A.  K.  Virgil,  46  East  22d  St.,  New  York 


DUNNING 


System  of  Music  Study 

for  Begiuuers 

52  6  Ilel aware  Ave.,  Huifalo.  \.  V 


FLETCHER 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

llox  1886.  Boston,  Mass. 


KERN 


MU.  CARL  WILHELM,  Tenehef,  Composer,  Muslral 

Editor,  Plano,  Organ.  Harmony  and  Composition, 
Strasshnrger  Conservatories  of  .Music,  SI.  Louis,  Mo. 


STORER 


II.  .1.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  150  Tifrmont  St.,  Hoftton,  Mass. 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
Stndloi  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  (Huntington  Chambers) 
Tuesdays.  Hartford,  ( Wa  v  e  r  I  y 
Building)  Wednesdays.  Concerts, 
Keollals  and  Lecture  Keclt- 
nls.  Special  t  Lecture  Recitals 
(Russian  Music).  (The  Result  of 
Personal  Investigation  and  Study 
in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.) 
Explanatory  Literature  Forwarded 
Upon  Request. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 


MUSIC  PRINTERS 


Columbia  Ave.,  and  Randolph  St. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


METRONOMES 


We  retail  more  Metro¬ 
nomes  than  any  house 
in  the  world. 


Every  instrument  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects. 


We  handle  only  those 
of  the  best  makes  ob¬ 
tainable. 


THE  STYLES  ARE: 

I Swiss  Model,  Square  box  with  exposed  4 — French  (J-T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Maelzel, de- 

indicator  and  pendulum  tno  bell)  .  $2.00  tachable  lid  (110  bell)  ..... 

2— American  Pyramidal  Maelzel  with  door 

attached  (110  bell) . 52.25  g-French  (J.T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Mae'zel,  de- 

J— American  Py  ramidal  Maelzel  with  door 

attached  (with  bell)  . $3-25  tachable  lid  (with  bell) . 
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$4-25 


The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


At  Home. 


Gabriel  PiernE  is  to  tdur  America  next 
year.  He  will  conduct  the  leading  American 
orchestras  in  his  own  works. 


Those  who  believe  that  the  player-piano 
is  a  new  invention  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  similar  instrument  existed  in  1780. 


honor  of  its  illustrious  citizens.  Tb 
surely  a  step  lu  advance,  and  one  i 
minded  of  the  fact  that  in  a  small  r 
factoring  town  In  Pennsylvania,  one  0 
leading  business  organizations  has  er<c 
bandstand  in  the  center  of  the  city 
realizes  that  Its  employes  will  do  better 
if  healthy  amusement  is  provided  for 


The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Robert  Browning  has  been  celebrated  this 
year  in  all  English-speaking  countries. 


The  National  Federation  of  Musical 
Clubs  will  hold  its  next  biennial  Convention 
in  April,  1913,  at  Chicago. 


The  thousand  members  necessary  before 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  could 
secure  the  $500,000  bequest  of  Joseph 
Pullitzer  have  now  been  attained. 


Mr.  William  G.  Clopton,  of  Baltimore, 
has  willed  his  fine  collection  of  rare  violins, 
valued  at  $300,000,  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  of  New  Y'o’rk. 


The  American  Guild  of  Violinists  re¬ 
cently  held  their  convention  in  Chicago,  and 
elected  officers  for  the  forthcoming  year. 


Andreas  Dippel,  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Co., 
has  obtained  the  rights  to  Leoncavallo's  new 
work,  La  Reginctta  delle  Hose.  lie  has 
also  arranged  to  present  Cassandra  by  Vit¬ 
torio  Gnecci. 


The  Paulist  choristers  of  Chicago  are  now 
back  in  America,  after  their  remarkable  suc¬ 
cessful  tour  abroad.  Their  welcome  home  in 
New  York  took  the  form  of  sacred  music  at 
St.  Paul's,  New  York. 


Andreas  Dippel  has  secured  the  services 
of  Helen  Stanley,  a  young  American  singer, 
who  has  been  successful  in  opera  at  Wurz¬ 
burg,  Bavaria,  to  appear  with  the  Chicago- 
Philadelphia  Opera  Co.  He  is  very  much 
impressed  with  her  chances  of  success. 


Mr.  Putnam  Griswold,  the  American  bari¬ 
tone,  is  to  establish  a  conservatory  in  New 
York.  His  desire  is  to  start  a  national  con¬ 
servatory  with  the  object  of  affording  poor 
but  talented  students  a  practical  and  free 
musical  education.  The  conservatory  will  be 
run  in  connection  with  an  opera  house. 


Thebe  is  a  possibility  of  a  Mexican  grand 
opera  company  being  heard  in  New  York  in 
the  early  fall.  Among  the  singers  controlled 
by  the  Mexican  organization  are  Titta  Ruffe, 
the  famous  baritone,  and  Alessandro  Botiei. 
Novelties  would  be  included  in  the  repertoire, 
and  among  the  composers  drawn  upon  for 
these  would  be  Tschaikowskl  and  Rubinstein. 


Philadelphia  has  had  a  musical  sensation 
to'  talk  over  during  tho  summer  in  the  un¬ 
expected  resignation  of  Carl  Pohlig  us  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  orchestra.  There  was  still  a 
year  of  his  contract  to  run  out.  but  lie  has 
iieen  paid  the  salary  for  that  year  just  the 
same.  Stokowski,  formerly  conductor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Orchestra,  will  take  his  place. 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List 
and  Samples 


AND  ENGRAVERS 


Albert  Pieczonka,  the  planist-tei 
composer  who  died  recently  in  bis  e 
fifth  year,  bore  a  remarkable  facial  r 
blance  to  Beethoven.  Tie  studied  a 
University  of  Konigsberg.  and  also  at  L 
Conservatory,  after  which  he  made  a 
of  concert  tours  in  German.  His  suect 
Londo'n  won  him  the  friendship  of  sucl 
as  Liszt  and  Rubinstein.  In  America  h 
more  particularly  engaged  in  teaching 
composing.  His  best  known  work  i 
Tarantella. 


A  sale  of  autograph  letters  of  great 
musicians  was  recently  held  in  Berlin.  Some 
of  the  letters  fetched  high  prices.  Four  let¬ 
ters  of  Gluck  fetched  $2,075,  and  an  official 
notice  of  Gluck's  appointment  as  German 
court  composer  brought  $125.  One  of  Bee¬ 
thoven's  original  scores  was  bought  by 
Cologne  Museum  for  $187,  and  a  thirteen 
page  letter  of  Beethoven  secured  $152.  A 
second  letter  went  for  $137,  and  eight  let¬ 
ters  of  von  Biilow’s  went  for  $55. 


Mr.  Robert  Brain,  whose  services  a 
tor  of  the  Violin  Department  of  Thu  I 
have  proved  so  satisfactory  to  our 
violin  readers,  took  charge  of  the  Violit 
tion  and  Round  Table  Discussion  at  tl 
cent  Ohio  State  Music  Teachers’  Convi 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  brilliant  youn. 
played  the  difficult  Moszkowski  piano, 
certo.  and  his  pupil.  Miss  Watson,  play 
F  Sharp  Minor  Concerto  for  Vi  olir 
Ernst.  This  concerto  is  one  of  the 
difficult  there  is,  and  has  been  much  1 
by  Kubelik. 


Rostand,  the  French  dramatist,  is  annoyed 
because  Walter  Damrosch  is  composing  an 
operatic  .version  of  his  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
the  libretto  of  which  is  being  written  by  W. 
J.  Henderson,  the  critic  of  the  Sun.  Dr. 
Damrosch  points  out  that  the  United  States 
courts,  about  twelve  years  ago,  decided  that 
Rostand  had  no  legal  rights  to  prevent  per¬ 
formances  of  his  work  in  America.  In  any 
case,  he  intends  to  divide  his  per'ormance 
royalties  with  Rostand  after  Mr.  Henderson’s 
fee  has  been  deducted. 


While  music  critics  all  over  the  cc 
are  busy  talking  about  opera  in  Englls! 
A  horn  Brothers  are  doing  things.  Scy¬ 
the!  r  singers  have  been  so  successful  i 
Aborn  Opera  Co.  that  other  engage 
have  been  offered  them  by  more  pretei 
organizations,  such  as  the  Motrop- 
During  the  coming  season  they  will  pi 
the  Flying  Dutchman  and  Tannhause 
later  on  they  hone  to  produce  the 
Ring  all  in  English.  Hitherto  their 
nerlan  productions  have  been  confin 
Lohengrin.  They  nl«o  intend  to  revh 
tuneful  Chimes  of  Normandy. 


The  death  of  Alfred  Sellgman.  of 
York,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
dent.  Is  a  great  loss  to  music.  He 
graduate  of  Columbia  University,  ant 
distinction  as  a  banker.  His  chief  pi 
in  life,  however,  was  music,  and  he 
great  friend  to  poor  and  needy  muf 
struggling  for  a  foothold.  He  was  the 
cial  backer  of  the  Young  Men’s  Syn 
Orchestra  (also  known  as  the  Volpe  f 
tra),  and  played  first  ’cello’.  His  col' 
of  rare  instruments  was  at  the  dlspo 
struggling  geniuses,  and  he  spared  n 
sonal  pains  to  assist  the  cause  of  mus 
only  in  New  York,  hut  all  over  the  cd 
In  addition  to  being  an  accomplished 
cian.  ho  also  devoted  much  of  his  ti 
painting  and  sculpture.  , 


The  revival  of  the  Bach  Festival  in 
lehem  under  its  distinguished  confine 
other  years,  J.  Fred.  Wolle,  has  desr 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
works  given  this  year  Included  four  cal 
three  of  which  have  never  been  pre- 
heard  in  America.  The  orchestral  sc 
one  of  these.  “It  Is  Enough,’’  was  no 
posed  td  exist  In  this  country,  and  Dr. 
sent  to  Leipzig  for  a  copv  of  the  or 
The  score  was  forwarded  on  the  Titan! 
of  course,  wont  to  the  bottom.  Luck 
other  cony  of  the  score  was  found  it 
York,  and  copies  were  made  in  tim< 
the  second  day  the  great  B  Minor  Mb 
given.  The  soloists  included  Mrs  M 
Moss.  Gertrude  Ste!n-Balh\v  Nicholas 
and  P-ank  CroXton.  while  the  organ!. 
T.  Edgar  Shields.  In  such  safe  ham 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bach  choir  and 
delphia  Orchestra,  small  wonder  that 
body  was  impressed  with  the  reverent! 
inspired  performances  of  Bach's  gr- 'at 
The  concerts  were  given  in  Packer  Mi 
Church,  Lehigh  University,  and  the 
sity  members,  both  faculty  and  und 
uato,  did  all  in  their  power  to  be  ho* 
to  their  guests.  All  honor  to  Dr.  do! 


Great  things  are  being  done  in  the  St. 
Louis  schools  to  familiarize  the  children 
with  music,  and  it  is  said  that  as  a  result 
of  the  instruction  in  music  given  in  the 
public  schools  each  gradual-  of  the  high 
schools  is  familiar  with  fifty  grand  opera 
choruses  or  selections  from  o’ratorios  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  wide  range  of  less  pretentious 
music.  Several  orchestral-choral  concerts  have 
been  givpn  with  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra,  and 
2.500  children  once  sang  with  the  Damrosch 
orchestra. 


The  City  of  Boston  is  now  erecting 
bandstands  instead  of  marble  statues  in 


The  Twenty-third  National  Flint 
which  was  hold  in  Philadelphia  fron 
29th  to  Julv  4th,  was  a  huge  succel 
tisticall.v.  The  enormous  hall  ered 
Broad  Street  accommodated  nearly 
thousand  people,  and  the  sight  of  t 
mense  audience  and  the  immense  cl 
was  very  inspiring.  The  opening  c<>ncf 
distinguished  by  the  artistic  singing  0 
Marie  Rappoid  and  Mr  Ludwig  Hess, 
concert  was  conducted  by  Emil  r . 
On  the  1st  of  July  a  chorus  of  six  tn 
children  gave  a  concert  to  the  ' 
singers  In  the  Festival  Hall  Each  cliij 
provided  with  a  special  flag  and  this  j 
added  much  jo  the  spectacular  nature 
event.  The  chorus  was  under  the  am 
tion  of  Dr.  Enoch  W.  Pearson.  D Ji'f 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Phuai 
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ionday  evening  the  immense  massed 
i  of  six  thousand  voices  and  the  or- 
ia  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  say 
ig  of  such  Philadeinhia  favorites  as 
Louise  Homer  and  Mr.  Henri  Scott, 
a  capacity  audience.  President  Taft 
[rs.  Taft  were  present,  and  the  Presi- 
address  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
Moists  were  received  with  the  most 
dastic  imaginable  applause,  and  at  the 
f  their  numbers  were  escorted  to  the 
ent's  box.  The  conductor  on  this  oc- 
was  Eugen  Klee.  A  similar  grand 
t  was  conducted  on  Tuesday  evening 
.  Herman  G.  Knmme.  On  Wednesday 
g  the  contest  for  the  Kaiaerprize  was 
n  the  Festival  Hall,  the  winning  so¬ 
tting  the  Philadelphia  Jiinger  Maener- 
iirected  by  Eugen  Klee.  This  society 
on  this  trophy  presented  by  the  Ger- 
Imperor  three  times  in  succession,  and 
/  entitled  to  hold  it  as  a  permanent 
Hon.  The  second  prize  (a  grand  piano 
rl  by  Otto  Wissner)  was  won  bv  the 
Society  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
jn  of  Mr.  Arthur  Olaassen.  All 
h  the  entire  Siingerfest  Mayor  Rudolph 
nburg,  a  splendid  representative  of 
i-American  citizenship,  of  Philadel- 
ent  his  genial  personality  to  the  dif- 
events,  and  added  much  to  the  cordial 
e  which  the  visiting  singers  received. 

Abroad. 

latest  wireless  achievement  is  the 
ission  of  music  by  wireless  telephone 
distance  of  160  miles. 

Clara  Butt  and  Mr.  Kenerley  Rum- 
vo  noted  English  singers,  will'appear 
>rica  next  season  under  the  manage- 
'  Loudon  Charlton. 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  has  been 
>d  upon  Sir  George  Martin,  organist 
Paul's,  London,  by  Oxford  University. 

,  o  Tito  Ricoudi,  publisher  of  the  op- 
Verdi.  Puccini,  and  many  others,  re¬ 
lied  in  Milan.  The  house  of  Ricordi 
inded  by  his  grandfather,  and  is  one 
most  famous  in  Europe. 

hitherto  unknown  Liszt  works  have 
(covered,  one  a  funeral  ode.  Lea  Morta 
’eparted),  and  the  other  a  cantata, 

;a.  Unlike  the  Beethoven  “discov- 
they  are  the  works  of  his  mature 
and  are  of  great  beauty. 

itro  Giordano,  the  composer  of  Fe- 
i  composing  an  opera  to  a  libretto 
on  Sardou's  Madame  Sana-Oene.  It 
that  this  will  be  the  first  time 
□  has  ever  been  made  to  appear  on 
'a tic  stage. 

Sauer  has  been  created  bv  the 
Government  an  Officer  of  the  Legion 
r.  It  is  the  first  time  that  this  com- 
has  been  paid  to  a  German  pianist, 
the  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
ubinstein  and  Paderewski. 

wsky,  the  newly-appointed  director 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  recently  con- 
:he  London  Symphony  Orchestra  In 
He  won  the  very  highest  praise 
■  most  exacting  critics,  and  consider¬ 
ed  to  his  already  high  reputation. 

.  i 

'T  ovation  was  given  Dr.  Ernst  Kun- 
,  his  farewell  appearance  as  the  con- 
f  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  It  will 
nbered  that  he  has  been  elected  sue- 
o  Stokotvsky  as  conductor  of  the 
ti  Orchestra.  Kunwald  is  a  pianist 
as  a  conductor,  and  has  frequently 
as  soloist  with  the  Berlin  Philbar- 


v  from  Los  Angeles  recently  sue! 
k.v  for  having  boxed  her  daughter's 
bout  even  having  listened  to  he”, 
shook  the  would-be  student  by  the 
I  showed  her  to  the  door.  Th-1 
s  completely  denied  bv  the  great 
‘icher.  and -the  matter  is  to  be  ad¬ 
’s  timn  tod  that  thirty  thousand  peo¬ 
pled  the  funeral  of  Wallace  Hartley 
he  bandsmen  of  the  Titanic,  which 
e  in  his  native  town  of  Colne,  Lan- 
■vrX  music  included  the  hvmn. 
M.v  God  to  Thee.”  and  the  sounding 
-ast  Post.” 

intic  orchestra,  formed  of  all  the 
t  orchestras  of  London,  recently 
mcert  in  aid  of  the  relatives  of  the 
I  'yuo  went  down  on  the  Titanic. 
motors  Included  Sir  Edward  Elgar, 
t ’’  wood,  Landon  Ronald  and  Thomas 

V,lch,,  heralded  opera,  Q'hildren  of 
a  opera  with  words  by  Lord 

ue  Walden  and  music  by  'Joseph 
■  failed  to  nlease  on  its  production 
«ein  in  London.  Holbrooke’s 
said  to  have  been  a  weak  imitation 
er.  and  the  libretto  to  have  been 

i.' 

,  wn  council  of  Berlin  has  subsidized 
Harmonic  Orchestra,  under  Nikisch. 
r  annuity  of  $15,000,  in  return  for 
I  L£Tchej?tra  *s  to  give  a  series  of 
certs  at  popular  prices  during  the 
,  n  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
are  to  cost  seven  and  a  half  cents. 
„n„  concerts  will  take  place  in  gar- 
'  o'ls  attached  to  breweries,  for  with 
«ns  Beer,  Bach  and  Beethoven  go 
•  m  hand. 


The  Berlin  music  critics  are  apparently 
expected  to  pay  for  their  seats  at  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Richard  Strauss's  new  opera 
Ariadne  auf  hiaxoa,  next  October.  An  invita¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  $7  has  been 
sent  to  each  of  them.  The  critics  are  indig¬ 
nant,  and  not  one  of  them  has  accepted  the 
invitation.”  The  general  public  will  bo  ex- 
pected  to  pay  $25  or  $30  for  a  seat  at  the 
initial  production. 

Joseph  Stranskv,  the  conductor  of  the 
Kew  lork  Philharmonic,  was  recently  mar- 
ned  to  Mane  Johanna  Doxrud,  the  daughter 
ot  Captain  Doxrud,  commander  of  the  Lan- 
html,  tlagship  of  the  Red  Star  Line.  While 
Norwegian  in  birth,  she  is  American  by  edu¬ 
cation,  and  also  an  accomplished  singer. 

If  the  musician  cannot  execute  the  music 
why  not  execute  the  musician  V  This  appears 
to  be  the  custom  in  Kiev,  Russia,  where  a 
Colonel  Alexander  Lilie  killed  one  of  the 
players  in  a  cafe  orchestra  for  being  unable 
to  play  a  certain  march.  The  murdered 
pianist  s  wife  and  family  are  claiming  a 
pension  of  $150  a  month  from  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Colonel.  The  gallant  soldier,  however, 
declares  the  affair  was  an  "accident.” 

A  London  newspaper  reports  the  fact  that 
an  eminent  German  music  critic  has  been  to 
the  trouble  to  calculate  what  the  concerts 
given  in  Berlin  cost— not  the  audiences,  but 
the  performers.  As  the  basis  of  his  calcula¬ 
tion,  he  took  one  of  the  best  months  of  the 
past  musical  season,  in  which  185  concerts 
were  held  in  the  German  capital.  By  dim 
of  careful  research  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  of  these  at  the  outside  twenty-four  were 
actually  remunerative,  while  some  twentv- 
two'  more  probably  just  about  covered  ex¬ 
penses,  so  that  139  resulted  in  a  dead  loss, 
f  aking  the  average  loss  at  what  he  considers 
the  moderate  figure  of  $87.50.  he  arrives  at 
a  monthly  deficit  on  Berlin  concerts  of  nearly 
$12,000.  He  appends  the  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tion  that  in  at  least  ninety-five  out  of  a 
hundred  cases  this  money  is  absolutely 
thrown  away,  as  the  concert-givers  fail  t a 
secure  from  the  metropolitan  critics  that 
cordial  appreciation  by  means  of  which  they 
hope  to  draw  large  houses  in  the  provinces. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in 
musical  Germany  is  the  meeting  Tonkunstlcr- 
V  ersamimlung  (Toneartists-Assembly )  of  the 
Allgemeinen  Deutsehen  Musik  Vereins  (Gen¬ 
eral  Association  of  Music  Societies  of  Ger¬ 
many).  This  is  an  event  of  national  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  German  musical  magazines 
prepare  special  issues  to  celebrate  it.  Its 
significance  is  made  all  the  more  striking  by 
the  fact  that  many  new  and  epoch-makiug 
works  have  had  their  first  productions  at 
these  conventions.  The  meeting  this  year  oc¬ 
curred  in  Danzig,  and  several  new  orchestral 
and  chamber  music  compositions  were  played, 
including  a  Traylo  Overture ,  by  Boehe ;  a 
Violin  Concerto,  Opus  38,  by  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  composer,  Heinrich  v.  Noren ;  Sym¬ 
phonic  Vorapiel  for  Grand  Orchestra,  by 
Richard  Mors,  and  parts  of  a  new  opera, 
Des  Teufels  Peryament,  by  Alfred  Schatt- 
mann. 

The  case  of  Miss  Kate  Malecka,  a  British- 
born  subject,  though  of  Polish  origin,  has 
occupied  much  public  attention  in  England, 
particularly  among  musicians,  for  she  was  a 
teacher  at  a  prominent  conservatory  of 
music.  She  went  on  a  holiday  visit  to  the 
land  of  Chopin’s  birth,  became  slightly  in¬ 
volved  in  some  political  disturbance  and  was 
arrested.  She  was  tided  on  some  obscure 
charge  of  treason,  nud  condemned  on  evi¬ 
dence  without  any  reasonable  proof  of  guilt, 
indeed  on  tainted  evidence  that  would  not  ba 
admitted  in  any  court  in  Europe  outside 
Russia.  She  was  sentenced  to  four  years 
penal  servitude  and  life  banishment  to 
Siberia.  Prompt  action,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  authorities,  backed  up  with 
vigorous  action  by  the  London  newspapers, 
made  it  clear  to  the  Czar  that  the  time  for 
clemency  was  at  hand.  The  Little  Father 
therefore  “pardoned"  Miss  Malecka  for  some¬ 
thing  she  hadn't  done  rather  than  involve 
himself  in  what  promised  to  be  an  interna¬ 
tional  imbroglio. 
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All  Star 
Performance 

Right  in  your  own  home 
whenever  you  want  to  hear  it 
on  the  Victor-Victrola 


Harry  Lauder 
May  Irwin 
George  M  Cohan 
Digby  Bell 
Alice  Lloyd 
Nat  Wills 
Clarice  Vance 
Al  Jolson 
Dave  Montgomery 


Christie  MacDonald 
Blanche  Ring 
Robert  Hilliard 
Vesta  Victoria 
De  Wolf  Hopper 
Rose  Coghlan 
Murry  K  Hill 
Josie  Sadler 
Fred  Stone 


Bayes  and  Norworth 
Brice  and  King 
Music  by 
Sousa’s  Band 
Arthur  Pryor’s  Band 
Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra 


Matinees 
every  day 


Stop  in  any  Victor  dealer’s  and 
he  will  gladly  play  for  you  Victor 
Records  by  these  famous  enter¬ 
tainers. 


JlOfnSum  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  Victor-Victrolas 

viutOcIUU  Berliner  Grn.mnnhnn a  C'n  Montreoi  ’  *  «ti  k  «onn 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


#15  to  #200 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


MftiironjwKoon 

weWYD'*  CZJ 


GORDON’S  GRADED  PIANO  COURSE 

9  GRADES  (First  8  grades  now  ready)  -  50  CENTS  EACH 


USIC  Teachers  and  Conservatories  will  do 
well  to  investigate  this  admirable  work  at 
once  so  as  to  start  their  pupils  in  the  Fall 
on  the  most  up-to-date,  the  most  complete,  and 
the  best  Graded  Piano  Course  published. 


03 


ASK  FOR  CIRCULARS.  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  TEACHERS 

H.  S.  GORDON,  - 112  W.  30th  Street,  -  NEW  YORK 


THE  LATEST  VIA  WIRELESS. 

The  king  of  Italy  has  just  finished  a  new 
symphony  called  "The  Turkey  Trot  ” 

Mme.  Paderewski’s  $6,000  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  has  just  laid  three  eggs.  Poultry  papers 
please  copy. 

Oscar  Hammerstein  has  just  decided  to 
erect  a  new  opera  house  In  Madagascar,  and 
has  secured  the  services  of  that  unexcelled 
coloratura  primu  donna,  Mme.  Theodora 
Roosevelt. 

Richard  Strauss’  new  Cake  Walk  is  said 
to  be  a  great  success. 

Mme.  Adelina  Patti’s  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  farewell  concert 
will  take  place  next  week. 

The  wonderful  boy  prodigy  Sehade  Zuneh- 
men  Dasgeld,  who  is  now  two  years  old.  has 
recently  written  his  fourth  opera.  It  is 
called  The  Tragedy  of  a  Safety  Pin,  and 
promises  to  be  as  popular  as  his  famous 
Castorla  symphony. 

The  International  Tenor’s  Union  lias  goti  ■ 
on  a  strike  for  more  cough  troches  and 
throat  atomizers. 


BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER 

The  most  durable  of  any  paper  on  the  market;  thick  ledger  paper  standing  many  erasures.  This 
paper  has  been  made  exactly  the  same  for  a  number  of  years  and  we  have  the  first  complaint  to  hear 

MADE  IN  12,  14,  16  LINE  AND  VOCAL,  SIZE  14x22. 

Be  9ureand  get  that  manufactured  by  this  house. 

TABLETS,  ETC. 

Clarke's  Harmony  Tablet,  100  leaves  7 x  10%  Inches  in  size . . . Price,  25c 

Including  Synopsis  of  Harmony. 

Student's  Harmony  Tablet,  75  leaves  7  x  7  in  size .  “  15c 

100  Sheets,  7  x  834  Wide  Spacing  .  “  25c 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS 

The^  best  copy  bookson  the  market  in  every  way — paper,  ruling,  binding. 

6  staves,  24  pages  .  .  .  .  1 5c  8  staves,  36  pages  ....  25c 

8  staves,  24  pages  ....  20c  8  staves,  64  pages  .  .  .  .35c 

Presser's  First  Blank  Music  Writing  Book  .....  joc. 

32  pages  with  extra  wide  ruling,  a  handy,  cheap  book,  suitable  for  either  pen  or  pencil  use.  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  elements  of  music  included. 

Mark’s  Writing  Book 

Contains  alternate  pages  ruled  for  music  writing  and  hand  writing.  Directions  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  writing  the  characters  and  signs  used  in  Music  are  included. 

Pens  for  Music  Writing, . 5  cents  each,  per  dozen  60  cents 

Erasable  Silicate  Folding  Music  Slate . price  40  cents 

Liberal  Discounts  to  the  Profession 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 


SOKMER 

It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CECILIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 

Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  Sl  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  A^e.  Cor,  32d  St.,  New  York 


SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNINfi 

REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

Thorough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
shop,  enabling  students  to  start  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time;  free  practice.  Low  terms.  19th  year. 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus. 

ALEX.  SC  H El  INERT 

2840  N.  11th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  SCHOOL 

OF 

PIANO  TUNING 

ADA,  OHIO. 

Free  catalog.  D.  O.  BETZ,  Director 


— 


PIANO 


i 


— 

. .1^- 


TS  built  for  those 
^  who  appreciate 
the  finer  qualities 
in  a  piano. 

In  tone,  touch, 
and  in  action ;  in 
artistic  treatment 
of  cases  and  in  that 
durability  which 
proves  integrity  of 
construction,  the 
Emerson  com¬ 
mands  the  highes 
respect. 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


-l-„  ' 


A  BIRTHDAY  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Continued  from  page  579 

VI. 

After  breakfast  Lucy  and  her  brother 
went  out  to -watch  the  shepherds  from 
the  valley  drive  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  and  herds  of  cattle  up  into  the 
mountains  to  pasture.  “And  indeed  it 
was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  the  herds 
and  flocks  browsing  along  the  roadside, 
accompanied  by  the  shepherds  in  their 
quaint  dress.”  The  tinkling  bells,  the 
bleat,  bleat  of  the  sheep,  and  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle  made  sweet  music  amid  the 
echoing  mountains. 

Everything  was  in  bud  or  blossom  this 
lovely  spring  morning.  The  brown  carpet 
of  the  wooded  mountain-side  was  bur¬ 
nished  here  and  there  with  spots  of  pink, 
white,  gold  or  crimson,  the  gorgeous 
color  softened  occasionally  by  the  pastel 
tints  of  violet  or  lilac  as  the  forest 
flowers  lifted  their  heads  above  their 
brown  winter  coverlet,  in  greeting  to  the 
spring. 

“I  wonder  what  the  flowers  do  when 
the  stars  come  out,”  said  Lucy’s  little 
brother. 

“Perhaps,”  replied  Lucy,  “they  cuddle 
down  among  the  warm,  brown  leaves 
again,  and  sleep  until  the  morning  sun 
awakens  them.” 

Can  you  not  fancy  you  see  the  children 
running  and  skipping  hither  and  thither? 
Trio  for  Two  Violins  and  Piano: 
Spring  Morning  . Lacomb 

VII. 

Imagine  the  delight  of  Lucy  when  at 
noon  her  mother  told  her  they  would 
take  a  luncheon  and  celebrate  her  birth¬ 
day  on  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 
this  beautiful  Switzerland.  They  drove 
through  beautiful  green  valleys,  some¬ 
times  walking  to  gather  wild  flowers;  or 
Strolled  by  the  tiny  mountain  streams, 
gathering  the  white  pebbles.  Then  on 
they  went  to  the  lake.  A  few  fishing 
boats  glided  over  the  water,  looking  with 
their  red,  blue,  brown  or  orange  sails, 
like  monster  butterflies,  skimming  with 
gorgeous  wings  the  mirror  of  the  lake. 
A  subdued  quiet  pervaded  the  scene;  and, 
as  Lucy  glided  over  the  limpid  waters, 
she  was  quiet  and  happy,  and  the  song 
she  hummed  was  filled  with  sweetness. 
Piano  Solo:  On  the  Lake . Williams 

VIII. 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close 
only  too  quickly  for  the  little  birthday 
party. 

“We  must  climb  to  the  highest  point 
possible,”  said  Lucy’s  father,  “and  we 
will  see  a  most  glorious  sight — a  sunset 
in  the  mountains.” 

The  sight  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  one — 
glorious  and  solemn. 

“The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Rolled  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way : 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 

Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 

Rut  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravine  below. 

Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid.” 

Piano  Solo:  Sunset  in  the  Mountains 

B.  Metzler 

IX. 

Down,  down  the  mountain  side,  slowly 
stepping  by  the  aid  of  their  alpen-stocks, 
from  crag  to  crag,  came  Lucy,  with  her 
father  and  mother,  to  the  sylvan  glade 
below. 

A  bridge  crossed  the  deep  chasm,  upon 
which  they  stood  looking  up,  up,  so  very 
high,  the  gleaming  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tain  seemed  to  pierce  through  the  crim¬ 
son  sky ;  while  fleecy  clouds  of  silvery 
white,  rose,  lilac  and  daffodil  tints  sailed 


lazily  across  the  sky  with  ever-changing 
form  and  color. 

“How  beautifully  quiet  and  solemn  it 
is,”  said  Lucy,  as  she  stood  on  the  bridge, 
enchanted  with  the  loveliness  around  her, 
her  arms  filled  with  great  clusters  of 
pink  and  white  wild  roses. 

Piano  Solo:  In  Sylvan  Glades 

C.  G.  Peterson 

X. 

And  here  come  the  joyous  peasants, 
returning  home  after  a  long,  hard  day 
of  toil  in  the  fields.  They  are  tired  but 
happy,  as  with  light  hearts  they  go  home 
to  their  wives  and  children;  and  as  they 
hurry  homeward  they  sing  a  joyous 
song. 

Piano  Duet:  The  Joyous  Peasant 

Schumann 

XI. 

“Along  the  west  the  golden  bars 
Still  to  a  deeper  glory  grew  ; 

Above  their  heads,  the  faint  few  stars 
Looked  out  from  the  unfathomed  blue.” 

As  the  twilight  deepened  the  chimes 
from  the  chapel  in  the  mountains  were 
borne  upon  the  still  evening  air,  awaking 
the  little  girl  from  pleasant  dreams. 
(Play  First  Part.) 

As  she  listened  there  in  the  moonlit 
room  to  the  sweet  music  of  the  chimes, 
very  softly  at  first,  came  the  voices  of 
the  peasants  singing  their  evening  hymn, 
accompanied  by  a  sweet-toned  organ. 
(Play  Second  Part:  The  Hymn.) 

Then  again  the  voices  are  accompanied 
by  the  chiming  bells.  (Play  to  the  End.) 

“Mother,”  said  Lucy,  as  the  last  tones 
of  the  chimes  died  away.  “This  is  the 
very  happiest  birthday  I  ever  had.” 
Piano  Solo:  The  Chapel  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  . Wilson 


THE  LARYNX  IS  MIGHTIER 
THAN  THE  SWORD. 

Once,  while  stoppwag  at  a  country  inn, 
Stephen  Incledon,  the  eminent  English 
tenor  of  other  days,  quarreled  during  the 
evening  with  an  army  officer.  Incledon 
imagined  that  he  had  closed  the  contro¬ 
versy  by  going  off  to  bed;  but  the  officer, 
left  downstairs  to  brood  over  his  wrongs, 
thought  otherwise.  Making  his  way  to 
the  singer’s  bedroom,  he  found  him  fast 
asleep.  Waking  him,  the  officer  demanded 
satisfaction.  “Satisfaction?”  murmured 
Incledon,  sleepily;  “well,  you  shall  have 
it.”  Whereupon  he  sat  up  in  bed  and 
sang  “Black-Eyed  Susan”  in  his  best  style. 
"There,”  he  said,  lying  down  again,  “my 
singing  of  that  song  has  given  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  thousands  and  it  will  have  to  sat¬ 
isfy  you !”  And  he  turned  over  and  went 
to  sleep  again. — Musical  Opinion. 


SOCIETY  GOSSIP  IN  THE  MUSI¬ 
CAL  WORLD. 

Pianists’  hair  will  be  worn  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  future.  When  it  can  be 
worn  no  longer,  a  wig  should  be 
employed. 

The  Concertina  Virtuoso’s  Club  will 
hold  its  annual  dance  in  the  fall.  All 
ladies  are  invited  to  come  in  accordeon- 
pleated  skirts. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  not  satisfied  in 
having  an  organ  awake  him  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  now  has  a  band  on  his  hat. 

Madame  Bravuraeski,  the  piano  vir¬ 
tuoso,  has  just  taken  another  husband. 
This  is  her  fourth.  Devoted  wives  are 
cautioned  not  to  leave  their  husbands 
around  loose. 

The  marriage  of  Sig.  Karewsoh  and 
Madame  Tetrazinsky  was  set  to  music 
and  performed  before  a  Sound  Record¬ 
ing  Machine.  Records  of  this  charming 
musical  social  event  may  be  had  shortly 
for  the  usual  price,  $5. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


NEW  STUDIE 

FOR  THE  PIANOFOR' 


Study  and  Pleasure 
Album  of  Instructive  Piet 

By  Carl  Koelling 
Op.  436  Price,  75  Cents 

Short  original  pieces  or  stud 
arranged  in  progressive  order.  1 
volume  may  be  used  to  supplemi 
any  instruction  book.  The  pie. 
are  exceptionally  pleasing  but 
the  same  time  of  educational  val 
They  do  not  progress  beyond  I 
second  grade.  A  book  of  this  1 
ture  always  affords  an  added  int 
est  and  encouragement  to  the  pu’ 

- : - 1 

Melodious  Second  Grade  Studi 

By  A.  Sartorio 
Op.  901  Price,  $1.00 

This  set  we  consider  among  1 
very  best  the  composer  has  do 
They  rank  somewhere  betwe 
Streabbog  and  Duvernoy,  Op.  1 
but  we  consider  them  much  su 
rior  not  only  from  a  musical  stai 
point,  but  also  from  a  techni 
standpoint.  Modern  and  attracti 

Album  of  Second  and  Thir 
Grade  Study  Pieces 

By  Geza  Horvath 
Op.  123  Price,  $1.00 

A  useful  book  for  bridging  o\ 
the  gap  between  the  second  a 
third  grades  and  carrying  the  s 
dent  well  into  third  grade  wo 
One  of  the  most  interesting  wo; 
by  this  popular  writer,  corribini 
melodic  charm  with  technical  util 


Interpretation  and  Mechanis 

By  Georg  Eggeling 
Op.  175  Price,  $1.00 

An  original  set  of  studies  i 
intermediate  grade,  thoroug! 
modern  in  invention  and  treatmd 
Each  study  is  based  upon  some 
portant  technical  figure  which 
worked  out  musically.  Th 
studies  are  thoroughly  artistic  ; 
they  will  add  zest  to  the  pracl 
of  progressive  pupils. 


Style  and  Dexterity 

By  A.  Sartorio 

Op.  903  Price,  $1.23 

Among  the  best  studies  that 
have  seen,  suitable  for  fourth  ; 
fifth  grade  students.  They  may 
used  to  follow  the  same  compos 
Op.  876.  They  combine  exert 
in  digital  fluency  with  all  dep; 
ments  of  style  and  rendition. 

10  Picturesque  Studi 

In  Phrasing,  Style  and  Mechanis 
By  F.  Sabathil 

Op.  271  Price,  $1.2i 

These  may  be  compared  I 
Heller’s  famous  Op.  45  in  gen  j 
style  and  degree  of  difficulty, 
they  are  more  modern  in  treatm 
genuinely  new  in  content.  Var 
finger  passages,  wrist  work,  octa 
staccato  and  legato,  and  arpeg 
are  all  exemplified  thoroughly. 

Twelve  Short  Octave  Studj 

By  B.  Wolff 

Op.  118  Price,  60  Cent 

These  are  standard  studies,  i 
new  edition,  Vol.  146  in  the  “P 
ser  Collection.”  Octave  work 
so  important  nowadays  that  ; 
cannot  have  too  much  work  j 
this  subject.  These  studies  h< 
the  third  grade. 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  P*rt® 
country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection, 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  COMP^ 

1712  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 

MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 


o  attention  paid  to  inquiries  unaccompanied  by  full  name  and  address. 


Arc  the  so-called  negro  melodies  of 
youth  of  real  negro  origin,  or  are  the// 
III  tunes  which  they  have  heard  from 
vhites  garbled  to  suit  fantastic  words? — - 

3  C. 

They  are  tunes  which  have  sprung  up 
g  the  negroes  themselves,  in  America. 

this  fact  that  causes  some  eommen- 
s  to  deny  that  they  are  American  folk 
,  since  they  are  of  negro  origin  But, 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  outcome 
imerican  surroundings.  The  negroes 
have  remained  in  Africa  a  thousand 
and  they  would  neVer  have  evolved 
music  as  Siving  low,  sweet  chariot. 

’se  Afro-American  melodies  have  become 
aief  folk-music  of  our  country,  far  more 
an  the  cruder  Indian  music.  Dvorak 
piick  to  see  this  and  make  the  planta- 
nusic  the  basis  of  his  beautiful  “Ameri- 
ymphony,”  although  Mr.  Chadwick  had 
ly  done  this  some  years  before  in  the 
io  of  his  second  symphony, 
re  are  many  of  these  negro  melodies 
are  almost,  or  entirely,  unknown  in 
jN'orth.  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
ia  pjantation  songs  that  were  wonder- 
their  power  and  originality.  I  recall 
a  particular,  an  invocation  beginning 
■cath,  which  might  stand  even  beside 
jert's  Dcr  Tod  und  das  Mddchen.  These 
i  ought  to  be  collected  by  skilled  musi- 
before  they  disappear.  The  Smith- 
Institution  has  lent  its  influence  to  the 
ing  of  Indian  music  and  there  are 
great  workers  in  that  field — Miss 
er,  Miss  Curtis,  Dr.  Baker,  Mr.  Fill- 
Mr.  Cadman,  Mr.  Farwell  and  many 
while  the  rich  field  of  folk-lore  rep- 
id  in  the  Southern  plantation  music 
arceiy  been  touched. 

Kindly  give  me  a  phonetic  spelling  of 
i  Animam”  and  “Stabat  Mater”  ( Ros 
We  have  had  a  dispute  over  the 

iciation.- — J.  D. 

In  continental  pronunciation,  like  the 
b  words  “cue-use  Ahnie-mahm’’  and 
baht  mah-ter." 

e  Englishmen  anglicize  everything  even 
X  Brahms  into  “Brayms.”  They  would 
ue-jus  Annie-mam"  and  “stay-bat  may- 

an  pronunciation,  as  taught  in  our 
<•  is  "coo-yus  Annie-mam"  and  “Stah- 
nah-tair,”  the  “yoos"  of  “cujus”  with 
in  “took." 

,  continental  pronunciation  is  the  cor- 
ie  for  singers — “Cue-use  Ahnie-mahm." 

•What  is  the  difference  between  descrip- 
i  id  program  music?—  II.  G.  W. 

There  is  no  difference  :  descriptive  and 
,  m  music  are  the  same,  the  latter  term  re- 
to  some  description  printed  on  a  pro- 
Program  music  may  be  objective  and 
ive,  picturing  actual  things  or  merely 
is  aroused  by  them.  Thus  Don  Qtiix- 
Strauss,  gives  actual  tone-pictures  of 
?  sheep,  upsetting  boats,  etc.,  and  is 
re  objective;  while  the  opening  of  Bee- 
s  pastoral  symphony,  with  its  “cheer- 
ipressions”  of  one  going  into  the 
.  is  subjective.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
descriptive”  would  apply  best  to  ob- 
music  but  it  is  not  limited  to  that 
g  at  present. 

What  docs  the  word  “ramp”  mean?  A 
told  me  last  week  that  I  would  be 
d  to  “vamp”  an  accompaniment.— E.  L. 

fhe  word  “vamp"  means  to  extempor- 
lmprovise,  though  usually  in  a  fairly 
’place  way,  and  not  as  a  great  com- 
'ould.  To  vamp  an  accompaniment  is 
e  it  up  for  a  melody  that  you  know, 

;  Jg  the  singer  properly,  introducing 
les,  etc.,  when  needed,  repeating  for 
interval  of  time  some  simple  cho'rd  to  let 
r?er  come  in  upon  after  pauses,  and  so 
is  demands  taste  as  well  as  technique, 
variety  of  effects  duly  contrasted — 
broken  chords,  arpeggios,  runs,  con- 
>t  high  and  low  notes  and  any  other 
■suitable  ;  but  of  course  less  tonal  fire- 
vill  be  needed  in  accompaniments  than 
al  in  solo  work. 


A  Remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  dot  re- 
pents  are  by  no'  means  always  respected 
ihere  are  very  many  dot  repeats  in  Mozart, 
1  jay  cm  and  especially  Schubert,  that  some  of 
t he  best  teachers  and  conductors  omit  In 
omitting  a  dot  repeat,  however,  always  be 
tmit  the  repeat  is  not  an  essential  part 
or  the  form.  In  many  Beethoven  works  (the 
Scherzo  of  Sonata  Op.  26,  for  example),  the 
hist  playing  is  the  antecedent  phrase,  and 
the  second  (the  repeat  after  the  dots)  is 
the  consequent,  and  to  omit  the  repeat 
would  be  to  ruin  the  form.  But,  to  answer 
•XnUr^?}]es.tl0P  dh'ectly  and  concisely  after  a 
,  ,,  ts  usual  to  omit  all  dot  repats 
whether  senza  replica”  or  “senza  repetizi- 
.  one”  is  marked,  or  not. 

Q-  My  teacher  used  a  term  called  “Sus¬ 
pension  in  a  harmonic  sense,  but  I  could 
never  quite  get  the  idea  of  the  thing.  Kindly 
explain  m  non-technical  terms  what  a  sus¬ 
pension  is  and  also  how  a  suspension  should 
be  interpreted  on  the  keyboard  if  any  differ¬ 
ent  interpretation  is  required. — N.  Q.  s. 

A.  If  a  note  is  held  over,  or  repeated, 
from  one  chord  to  the  next,  and  is  not  of 
a  pitch  to  fit  properly  into  the  second  chord, 
a  suspension  is  formed  in  the  second  chord. 
The  suspended  note  may  be  followed  by  one 
that  would  fit  in  the  chord,  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  a  third  chord  (example  A)  ;  or  it 
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may  be  held  over  into  a  third  chord  to 
which  it  properly  belongs  (example  B).  In 
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am  perplexed  about  the  D.  C.  sign. 
'  ;  sifin  appears  at  the  end  of 

and  there  are  previous  repeat  marks 
i Piece  is  it  the  custom  to  go  to  the 
ar  head  of  the  piece  and  play  the 
'  ork  through  again  with  the  repeats 
the  repeats  customarily  omitted.  I 
ina  the  meaning  of  the  terms  “ senza 
and  senza  repetizione,”  but  what  I 
'  know  is,  is  the  player  expected  to 
■t  all  repeats  when  the  “without  repe- 
terms  are  not  inserted  f — W. 


the  former  case  the  suspension  is  said  to 
be  resolved  when  the  note  changes  to  one 
that  fits  the  second  chord.  Some  ultra¬ 
modern  composers  use  suspensions  so  con¬ 
stantly  that  they  cause  a  suspension  of 
judgment  in  the  audience,  ending  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  go  home  ;  but  most  men  still  think 
that  all  suspensions  should  be  resolved  in 
the  score. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  prise  competitions  of  the  world  open  to 
American  performers  and  composers ,  also  the 
amount  of  money  the  prizes  carry  mill  them  f 
Do  you  believe  that  such  prises  are  fairly 
judged,  or  do  you  think  that  there  arc  cer¬ 
tain  favorites  who  invariably  win ? — Rosseta 
Stone. 

A.  The  Sinfonia  Society  is  offering  a  cash 
prize  for  a  string  quartet.  The  Etude 
from  time  to  time  offers  cash  prizes.  The 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  gives 
very  tempting  rewards,  and  there  are  other 
competitions  arising  continually  in  America. 
These  contests  generally  have  such  eminent 
musicians  as  judges  that  there  should  be 
no  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  awards. 

There  are  several  regular  prize  competi¬ 
tions  in  Germany,  but  France  leads  the  world 
in  its  constant  and  judicious  awards  of  musi¬ 
cal  prizes.  The  greatest  musical  prize  (that 
is  regularly  awarded)  in  the  world  is  the 
"Prix  de  Rome,”  for  which  the  contestant 
has  to  compose  under  constant  surveillance) 
a  work  for  soloists,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  is  rewarded  by  a  year's  residence  in 
Rome,  and  a  year  of  additional  musical  study 
in  some  other  country  than  France  or  Italy, 
a  species  of  traveling  scholarship  that  is 
well  worth  winning.  But  for  this  only 
Frenchmen,  and  very  recently  Frenchwomen, 
are  allowed  to  compete,  and  they  must  be 
graduates  of  the  Paris  Convervatoire  besides. 

Q.  I  desire  to  know  whether  /  am  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  the  parts  marked  ‘‘Tutti”  in 
Hummel’s  concerto  Opus  SO  and  in  similar 
concertos,  or  is  this  the  term  used  when  the 
orchestra  plays  alone?- — XXXX. 

A.  The  parts  marked  Tutti  are  for  orches¬ 
tra,  without  the  solo  instrument.  Usually 
a  concerto,  when  not  given  with  orchestra, 
is  transcribed  for  two  pianos,  the  first  piano 
being  the  solo  instrument  and  the  second 
replacing  the  orchestra.  In  such  a  case,  of 
course,  the  Tutti  parts  would  be  given  by 
the  second  piano  alone.  Of  course  if  a  piano 
concerto  Is  transcribed  for  a  single  piano 
and  performer,  that  performer  must  play 
the  Tutti  and  everything  else. 


DR.  MASON’S  EDUCATIONAL 
INFLUENCE. 

The  New  Music  Review  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  late  Dr.  William  Mason’s 
memorable  career  speaks  of  his  piano¬ 
forte  play’ng  and  the  influence  of  his 
educational  work  as  a  writer  and 
teacher; 

‘Dr.  Mason’s  piano  playing,  in  his 
prime,  was  an  experience  which  no  one 
sensitive  to  its  rare  charm  could  ever 
forget — an  experience  which  is  now  ir¬ 
recoverable,  and  which  no  words  can 
describe.  \The  delicacy  and  the  range 
of  his  touch  were  extraordinary;  mel¬ 
odies  were  sung  as  with  „  voice,  the 
ornaments  of  scale  and  arpeggio  were 
delicate  as  gossamer,  clear  yet  never 
obtrusive,  and  there  was  an  intimate 
poetry  in  his  rendering  of  a  Chopin 
Etude  or  a  Schumann  Novelette  which 
revealed  the  mood  of  the  composer  as 
in  a  magic  mirror.  This  same  elusive, 
almost  fragile  delicacy  is  the  essential 
quality  of  his  compositions;  and  though 
he  was  himself  inclined  to  set  little 
sto.e  by  them,  and  even  though  it  is 
true  that  they  never  rise  to  tragic  or 
heroic  expression,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  flower-like  grace  will  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  its  fascination. 

“His  most  far-reaching  influence  for 
the  upbuilding  of  American  music, 
however,  was  unquestionably  exerted 
through  his  teaching.  Such  an  influ¬ 
ence  is  of  course  by  its  very  nature 
immeasurable.  For  half  a  century  Dr. 
Mason  communicated  to  his  pupils,  men 
and  women,  professional  and  amateur, 
whatever  they  could  individually  grasp 
of  his  keen  sense  of  tonal  beauty  as 
elicited  by  an  incomparable  touch,  of 
his  jealously  accurate  perception  of 
rhythm,  and  of  that  characteristic  con¬ 
scientiousness  and  integrity  of  his  na¬ 
ture  which  made  a  lesson  with  him 
almost  as  much  a  moral  as  an  artistic 
experience.  Scores  of  his  pupils  are 
doubtless  spreading  to-day,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  that  regard  for  sterling 
musicianship,  as  opposed  to  all  careless 
incompetence  and  hollow  showiness, 
which  he  had  so  rare  a  gift  for  im¬ 
parting.” 

POLITICAL  NOTES. 

1  he  Liszt  Phpil  Party  is  continually 
increasing  in  size,  and  may  place  a  candi¬ 
date  in  the  field  later. 

The  Platform  of  The  Chromatic  Party 
includes  the  following  plank,  “Resolved. 
That  all  teachers  be  allotted  more  pupils 
during  the  coming  four  years  and  that 
every  pupil  be  compelled  to  pay  promptly, 
attend  regularly  and  work  two  hours 
more  than  the  teacher  demands  every¬ 
day.” 

Musicians  expect  the  leader  of  the 
Progressive  Party  to  come  out  flat- 
footed  and  state  whether  he  stands  for 
Melodic  Progression  or  Rhythmic  Pro¬ 
gression.  They  also  demand  that  the 
name  of  the  big  stick  be  changed  to  the 
big  staff. 

The  Etude  Parly  Ballot  will  read  thus, 
For  President — Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
For  Vice-President — Ludwig  van  Bee¬ 
thoven. 

Secretary  of  State — George  Frederick 
Handel. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  —  Johannes 
Brahms. 

Secretary  of  Interior — Franz  Schubert. 
Secretary  of  Navy— P.  I.  Tschaikow- 
skv. 

Secretary  of  War— Richard  Wagner. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture— F.  Men¬ 
delssohn. 

Postmaster  General — Franz  Liszt. 


“The  highest  in  art  is  not  for  the  art¬ 
ist  and  the  art  lover  but  for  all  mankind.” 
— Maurits  Hauptmann. 


PIANO  TUNING-PAYS 

You  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your  spare 
moments  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  system. 

It  Is  a  profession  that  v._m  be  converted  Into 
money  at  any  time  or  place  In  the  civilized  world  at 
an  hour’s  notice. 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 

Our  graduates  earn  85  to  $10  per  day  the  year  round. 

We  supply  free  a  Tune-a-Phone,  also  a  working 
model  of  a  full-sized,  Modern,  Upright  Action,  and 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

Our  wonderful  Invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone,  gives 
the  exact  number  of  beats  that  should  occur  In  the 
test  Intervals.  With  It  the  student  knows  what  the 
result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work. 

Write  today  for  free  Illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 
Address,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
1  5  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


SOONER  OR  LATER 


you  will  waut  to  have  your  music  and  music  books  arranged 
systematically  in  a  TIM) ALE  MUSIC  CABINET.  Why  not 
arrange  your  music  library  note— during  the  less  strenuous 
season?  “A  place  for  every  piece;  every  piece  in  its  place  '  ’ 
TIM) ALE  MUSIC  CAB1ISETS  keep  your  music  subdi- 
vided  and  classified  in  small  slide-trays  so  that  any  pi,-ce 
can  always  be  found 
instantly  when 
wanted.  Index  cata¬ 
log  and  simple  filing 
system  furnished 
with  each  cabinet. 
S  a  ves  your  music, 
your  time  and  your 
patience. 

Tindale  Cabinets 
are  made  in  sizes  to 
hold  any  quantity  of 
music  ;  in  mahogany 
oi  oak  (any  finish) ; 
with  cr  without  doors. 
Distinctive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  $15'; 

If  you  a**  inte. 
ested  write  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  >o.  1 
which  gives  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Tindale  Cabinet  Co. 

1  W.  34th  Street, 
New  York. 


L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter  Co, 

Ball  Bearing  Long  Wearing 

An  example  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  mechanical 
skill. 

Every  practical  device  and 
convenience  is  inbuilt— 
not  added. 

Ball  bearings  permit  close 
adjustments. 

All  operations  controlled 
from  the  keyboard. 

Write  for  free  book 
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We  publish  the  celebrated 

Root  Edition  Beautiful 

The  finest  teaching  edition  in  the  world;  also 
carry  everything  in  Music.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  liberal  on  sale  plan. 
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AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


Kimball  Hall.  300-310  S.Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO  -  ILL. 


One  of  America's  largest,  most  successful  centers  for  the  study  of  all  branches  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
\rt  Modern  courses  masterfully  taught  by  70  eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School 
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Louise  St.  John  Westervelt 
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COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
509  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  -  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Mary  Wood  Chase  School  of  Musical  Arts 


MARY  WOOD  CHASE,  Director 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 


Under  the  direction  of  Successful  Concert  Artists  and  experienced  teachers  in  all  branches  of  music.  A 
school  of  the  highest  artistic  standards.  For  Year  Book  and  all  information  address 

THE  MARY  WOOD  CHASE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSICAL  ARTS.  630  Fine  Arts  Building.  Chicago. 
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HINSHAW  CONSERVATORY 


are  placed  in  good  positions  in  Concert,  Ly¬ 
ceum  and  the  Theatrical  Field,  or  as  instruc¬ 
tors.  All  branches  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art  taught  systematically.  Eminent  Faculty 
of  forty. 

Catalog  free.  Fall  term  begins  Sept. 
5th.  Address 

A.  J.  HINSHAW,  Manager 
KIMBALL  HALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL-i 
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WESTERN  CONSERVATORY 


MALLERS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


ENLARGED  FACULTY  NEW  BUILDING  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

A  thoroughly  high  class  institution  of  musical  instruction.  Every  “teacher”  a  specialist,  and  every 
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The  Technical  Normal 
School  of  Chicago 


Gives  training  in  the  special  branches  ex¬ 
clusively.  The  capable  student  can  secure 
full  qualification  in  a  single  year  for  teach¬ 
ing  or  supervising. 

Public  School  |  ^us*c 


Drawing 


Graduates  assisted  to  desirable  positions. 
Both  one-year  and  two-year  courses  in  all 
departments.  Complete  equipment.  Dor¬ 
mitories.  School  opens  September  5. 


Box  35,  3207  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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in  this  way  draw  many  to  the  church 
who  otherwise  would  hardly  think  of 
attending.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in 
large  cities  like  New  York  or  Boston 
where  there  are  so  many  distractions  and 
so  much  is  going  on  outside  of  church 
activities,  singers  for  the  Sunday  services 
would  have  to  be  paid  at  least  partly ; 
but  this  is  already  done  in  the  Episcopal 
churches,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  rule  should  not  apply  to 
churches  of  all  denominations  as  well. 

There  is  now  and  then  a  church  where 
there  is  so  much  jealousy  among  mem¬ 
bers:  so  much  “envy,  hatred,  malice  and 
all  uncharitableness”  that  I  usually  ad¬ 
vise  my  pupils  to  look  elsewhere  for 
positions.  In  this  connection,  I  remem¬ 
ber  an  organ-opening  in  a  city  not  far 
from  Boston  where  the  poor  minister 
remarked  that  “he  did  not  dare  to  sit 
with  the  audience,  as  he  might  be 
accused  of  paying  more  attention  to 
some  of  the  members  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion  than  to  the  others.”  and  so  sat  in  the 
organ-loft  the  entire  evening! 


SINGING  CENTRES  IN  THE  CON¬ 
GREGATION. 

“There  are  tricks  in  all  trades  but  my 


own,"  said  the  elderly  pastor,  with  a 
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kindly  little  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Those 
fellows  that  sat  up  in  my  organ  loft  had 
a  way  of  looking  down  upon  me'  because 
I  was  destitute  of  anything  like  musical 
knowledge.  Musicians,  musicians,  when 
will  you  cease  patronizing?  When  will 
you  appraise  your  position  as  part  of  the 
great  social  scheme  and  not  all  of  it ; 

If  you  are  a  musician,  sir,  and  1  have 
trod  upon  your  pet  bunion,  I  11  pay  the 
chiropodist.  But  seriously,  musicians  I 
have  met  have  seemed  exponents  of  the 
impractical — perhaps  that  is  a  necessary 
part  of  their  make-up ;  perhaps  they 
could  not  be  musicians  if  they  were  prac¬ 
tical;  perhaps  they  are  like  so  many  pas¬ 
tors  who  imagine  that  they  are  divinely 
inspired  when  they  let  their  feelings  have 
a  little  fling.  Lord  bless  me — here  I  am 
criticising,  and  when  an  old  man  begins 
to  criticise  he  had  better  look  out  for 
himself— it  means  that  the  acid  of  time 
is  commencing  to  eat  in  upon  his  dispo¬ 
sition.” 

I  loved  to  hear  the  pastor  go  on  in  this 
.way.  It  always  led  to  something  that 
proved  to  be  a  ruby,  a  sapphire  or  a  tur¬ 
quoise  mined  out  of  his  long  and  active 
experience  with  people.  He  wiped  his 
spectacles  and  said : 

“Let’s  see.  What  was  I  saying?  Oh, 
yes,  the  organist  fellows.  Well,  you 
know,  I  was  once  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  churches  in  Boston,  a  city  in 
which  there  exists  a  kind  of  competition 
between  the  rival  choirs  that  sometimes 
borders  upon  a  concealed  feud.  One  day 
I  told  my  organist  that  I  thought  that 
the  people  who  paid  for  their  pews  (I 
always  hated  the  paid  pew  idea)  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  vocal 
worship  as  well  as  the  paid  choir. 
‘What’s  the  matter  with  the  hymns?’  said 
the  young  man.  ‘All  right,’  I  replied,  ‘if 
the  people  only  had  some  help  in  singing 
them.’  Then  I  had  an  inspiration.  Why 
have  all  the  professional  singing  done  in 
the  choir  loft?  Why  not  hire  singers  to 
sit  in  certain  parts  of  the  church  and 
stimulate  good  hymn  singing?  Two  Sun¬ 
days  after  that  we  tried  out  the  plan  and 
Boston  had  never  heard  such  congrega¬ 
tional  singing.  People  who  went  through 
the  singing  in  a  perfunctory  manner 
before  now  began  to  take  a  real  joy  in 
praising  the  Lord  themselves  instead  of 
leaving  it  all  to  the  choir  loft  and  the 
pulpit.  If  you  can’t  hire  singers,  induce 
some  devout  folks  with  good  voices  to 
take  a  special  part  in  the  singing  right 
down  in  the  congregation.” 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


SUMMER  READING 


Descriptive  Analyses  ol  Piano 
Works 


By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 

A  poetic,  dramatic  and  historical 
analysis  or  description  of  some  of 
the  greatest  and  best  known  piano 
compositions,  explaining  everything 
connected  with  the  composer  or 
composition  that  will  aid  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  works  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Invaluable  to  Clubs  and  for 
Program  Making. 

Price,  $1.50,  Cloth,  Gilt 


European  Reminiscences 

Musical  and  Otherwise 
By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

The  recollections  of  the  vacation! 
tours  of  a  musician  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  of  the  observations  and 
experiences  of  a  musician  during 
the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  in 
musical  history  in  Europe,  written 
in  a  genial  and  witty  style. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50 


The  Masters  and  Their  Music 


By  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A  hand-book  of  musical  literature 
for  musical  clubs,  classes  and  pri¬ 
vate  students.  The  work  consist? 
of  two  parts.  The  first  part  con¬ 
tains  material  for  Ten  Musiea: 
Evenings  or  Classes  consisting  ol 
Biographical  and  Critical  Annota 
tions,  carefully  selected  musical  il-| 
lustrations,  etc.,  relating  to  Bach 
Handel,-  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubertl 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt 
The  second  part  contains  Six  Musi1 
cal  Evenings  or  Programs,  prepared 
with  equal  care  upon  Brahms.  Grieg 
Gottschalk,  and  Mason,  MacDowel! 
Arthur  Foote  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  A 
Beach,  Scharwenka,  Jensen  and  Pad 
erewski,  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikov¬ 
sky.  and  miscellaneous  programs  o 
American  composers. 

Price,  Cloth-hound,  $1.50 


Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians 

By  W.  FRANCIS  GATES 

A  unique,  valuable  and  interestin; 
collection  of  300  well-authenticate-; 
anecdotes  of  Great  Composers,  Play 
ers  and  Singers,  related  in  an  enter! 
taining  style,  and  embodying  mud 
valuable  musical  information. 

Price,  $1.50 


The  First  Violin 

By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL 

A  tale  most  beautifully  told,  an 
of  unvarying  interest,  of  love  an 
fate,  men  and  women,  and  life.  Tn 
inner  life  of  the  higher ’classes  o 
society  in  Germany  is  finely  de 
picted.  As  a  musical  novel,  tni 
book  belongs  in  the  first  rank. 

Price,  $1.00 


Alcestis 

A  Charming  Musical  Novel 

The  story  of  a  musician's  caree 
One  of  the  best  musical  tales  in  a 
literature.  The  plot  is  of  absorbs 
interest  throughout.  Makes  a  dt 
lightful  gift  book. 

Price,  Bound  in  Cloth  nnd  Gold, 


Pianoforte  Music 

Its  History,  with  Biographic 
Sketches  and  Crlticnl  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Its  Greatest 
Masters 

By  JOHN  C.  FILLMOHE 

The  only  work  of  its  kind  i 
English  It  groups  the  composei 
and  their  works  into  epochs  an 
gives  a  clear  description  of  « 
different  epochs.  It  contains  an  it 
teresting  account  of  the  lives  or  a1 
the  greatest  composers  and  tne 
works. 

Price,  $1.50 


Chats  with  Music  Students 

Or  Talks  About  Music  nnd  Music  LI 
By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

This  volume  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  | 
musical  students  and  those  who  make  music  a  life  8 
very  ninny  contingent  topics  |that  should  be  consider 
connection  with  music. 

Price,  Hound  In  Clotli, 


Music  Talks  with  Children 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

The  most  attractive  of  all  music  books.  One  of  tti*  “ 

helpful  and  Inspiring  books  about  music  and  music 
ever  written.  Not  only  delightful  reading  for  yonm. 
but  equnllv  so  for  adults,  cither  amateur  or  pro'”'" 
The  subject  matter  is  treated  in  an  entertaining  ®BT  e  j 
ermtes  musical  possibilities. 

Price,  Bound  In  Clotli, 


$1.25  j 


Any  or  all  of  the  above  sent,  postpa'. 

upon  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  our  complete,  descriptive 
loi/ue  of  musical  works  ana  teac 
ers’  price-list. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  Publisher 
1712  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 
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WESTERN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


of  MUSIC,  established  1867 
it  Miss  Clara  Baur,  Directress.  ' 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 


All  Departments  Open  During  The  Summer 
Elocution-MUSIC  Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 


Location  and  surroundings  ideal  for  Summer  study, 
ror  Catalogue  and  Summer  Circular  Address 


- *-»»*'-*  uuminu  v_ 1 1  midi  nuuiCSS 

1SS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


leethoven  Conservatory 


SPECIALLY  LOW  SUMMER  RATES 
Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

,  U  H.  MM  .ad  b..l  M..i.  School,  i.  ih.  U.il.J  Sl,to  n ». C„.  tfSi  E™  a. L»i,. M.. 


r.and  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams 


WO 


will  conduct 

Special  Summer  Classes 


July  17-30,  in  Oak  Park 
Aug.  1-14,  in  Chicago 
■'or  Teachers  of  Piano  in  the  study,  discussion,  ii- 
tration  and  interpretation  of  studies,  etudes, 
ces,  duets,  duos,  quartets,  etc.  Mrs.  Adams  has 
n  gathering  this  material  from  world- wide  sou  rces 
many  years,  has  tested  it  in  her  own  wide  range 
eaching  and  classified  and  graded  it  most  criti- 
y  and  practically  in  a  series  of  typed  lists  from 
very  first  work  at  the  piano  on  to  the  artist’s 
terial.  No  work  is  required,  just  listen  and  ask 
stions.  Both  courses  are  the  same. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

osby  Adams,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


SPECIAL  ONE- YEAR  COURSE 


Thoroughly  equips  young  men  and  women 
to  teach  these  subjects  in  Public  Schools. 


THOMAS  NORMAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 


has  been  graduating  teachers  and  placing  them  In 
well-paying  positions  for  the  past  22  years.  It  is 
the  only  school  offering  a  thorough  one-year  course. 
Unexcelled  equipment— Strong  faculty.  Sohool  beauti¬ 
fully  located.  Gymnasium.  Catalogue  and  further 
information  on  request. 

The  SECRETARY,  S029  >V.  Ad.  Bird.,  Detroit, Jilch. 


HERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


unded  by  Wm.  H.  Fine  Art*  Building,  Chicago 

HIGHEST  STANDARD  OF  ARTISTRY 
P™}°;  GEORCiA.  KOBER.  President;  MAURICE  ROSENFELD;  Organ  and  Theory  WALTFR 
KELLER,  Director;  Vocal,  WM.  A.  WILLETT;  Violin,  BERNHARD  USTEMANN;  and  others 
SUMMER  TERM  BEGINS  JUNE  24,  1912  , 

catalogue  address  L.  F.  GETCHELL,  Business  Manager,  Room  711,410  South  Michigan  Avenue 


1RTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON-CHICAGO 


CHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


\  University  Professional  School,  for  the 
iprehensive  study  of  practical  and  theo- 
cal  music,  either  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
nent  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore  of 
:e  Michigan,  in  Chicago’s  most  attractive 
urb. 

he  environment  is  perfect  and  social  ad- 

tages  superior.  Send  for  detailed  descrip- 
i*  of  courses  and  book  of  Evanston 
as. 


nston. 


P.  C.  LUTKJN,  Dean 


III. 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR 


Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music.  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  Public 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Course 
for  Piano  Teachers,  Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wi«, 


t2-44  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC 
fsi.s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


TIIE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  TIIE  NORTHWEST 
SUMMER  SESSION  OPENS  JUNE  10th,  SPECIAL  TEACHER  COURSES  — 1 

iraea  in  all  branches  of  Sllialr,  Oratory  and  IlrRmntle  Art.  from  Elementary  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  in  standard  to  Rlmtlnr 
“  >°  European  Sohool,  and  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Vacuity  of  Forty-four.  Each  department  under  MaaU” of 

Llfthe  iee’r  «  ""  seatin8  60°-  ’two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  School 
all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  K. 


g)EFFA  ELLIS 


Keyboard  Harmony  and  Teach¬ 
ing  System  means  rapid  reason¬ 
ing.  Write  about  the  special 
lesson  for  teachers  which  gives 
6  months’  real  harmony  work 
for  children. 


Effa  Ellis  Keyboard  Harmony  Schoo 


205  Boston  Store  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


Safari  Nauaa 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher,  recognized  by  the 
European  and  American  pres*  as  “one  of  the  great 
pianists  of  the  day  ”  offers  the  result  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  and  experience  to  Teachers 
and  ambitious  Students  by  means  of  WRITTEN 
LESSONS  and  Correspondence  Courses  for  Piano 
Teachers.  106  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 


FOREST  PARK 


E.  R.  KROEGER 
PIANO. 

Galloway,  Organ. 
Stockhoff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter,  Voice.  52nd  year. 
College,  College  Preparatory  and  College  of  Music. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  OPENS  JUNE  1st. 
*  ~  ’  ‘  E; 


Annual  Session,  September  18.  Gym.,  Expression 


A^ky  FWhs,  IIMIVFRQITY 

President.  St.  I.ouis.  V  I  V  kfl  OH  T 


winning  System 


OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 


......  —  ^  STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

®ref  ,s  a. reason  why  the  Dunning  System  is  he  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
ot  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning  class  of 


wrfi//0  *n  mo,nths*  teachers  are  proving  every  day  that  it  pays,  Musically ,  Artistically , 

:  .J?'  .  \a*ce  tJie  Dunning  System,  for  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching. 
. ...  :n®°Pinion  of  Leschetizky,  Seharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePachmann,  Gabrilowitsch,  Dr. 
’  J^nanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 

MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  1  1  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

mer  *aS8es  held  July  1st  In  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  August  10th  in  Denver,  Colo. 


aHcaEabi 


What  Others  Say 


“We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.” 

Shakespeare. 


3b?  ifr  :: 


The  Etude  is  a  wonderful  magazine  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  noted 
musicians  give  their  views  and  opinions  to 
the  readers,  thus  enabling  the  students  of 
all  classes  to  broaden  their  views  without  go¬ 
ing  to  some  musical  school. — Lee  Hulcill,  Ky. 


The  Bach  Album  is  well  selected,  well 
~dl,t.<ld'  ,:uh1  well  printed. — Chas.  Theisen, 
California.  ’ 


1  wish  to  order  four  more  copies  of  F 
Neumann’s  Four  Hand  Pieces,  as  I  find  them 
musical  and  excellently  graded.— Florence 
1  ulmer,  California. 


I  would  like  to  recommend  Master  Lessons 
m  I  tanoforte  Playing  to  every  earnest  stu¬ 
dent  of  music,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  works 
I  have  read.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Lau ,  New  Jersey. 


We  consider  the  late  supplement  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  The  Etude. 
— Sisters  of  Mercy,  Miss. 


1  find  that  Philipp’s  Left  Hand  Technnic 
18  vle  ,  hand  collection  I  have  ever 

used.  Jean  Dayton,  Penna. 


I  have  given  the  Bach  Album  a  most  criti¬ 
cal  examination  and  pronounce  it  a  gem.  I 
commend  the  type  and  the  work  in  general 
It  shows  most  careful  and  earnest  work  on 
your  part  in  presenting  such  a  grand  work 
to  the  musical  public. — C.  Trotter,  Ohio 


The  Etude  is  invaluable  to  both  teacher 
and  student,  and  grows  better  all  the  time. 
Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  its  in¬ 
finite  variety. — Mrs.  F.  8.  Bogy,  Ohio 


Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing,  bv 
Bowman,  should  be  the  hand  book  of  every 
student. — Lillian  Courtright  Card,  Conn. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Bach  Album 
as  I  always  have  been  with  the  music  sent 
me  from  the  Theo.  Presser  Co. — Mrs.  O.  N 
Turner,  Mass. 


The  Treble  Clef  Album  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  teaching  pieces  for 
children.  The  music  is  bright  and  attractive 
throughout,  and  1  find  the  chiidren  delighted 
tfith  it.— A.  M.  Steede,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


The  work.  Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte 
Playing,  by  E.  M.  Bowman,  wi  1  be  a  most 
lielptui  book  to  teachers. — Elizabeth  M 
Smith,  Conn. 


I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Standard 
History  of  Music.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  young  pupils. — Mrs.  Lottie  G.  Browne, 
Georgia. 


I  use  many  of  vour  publications  in  my 
work  and  have  taken  The  Etude  for  several 
years.  It  is  an  inspiration  and  a  great  help 
„  „me~  *  could  not  do  without  it. — Mrs. 
Belle  8.  Von  Der  Heide,  N.  Y. 


r  A1I?W  “e  to  tel1  You  at  this  time  that 
I  enjoy  The  Etude  greatly,  and  in  fact 
could  hardly  do  without  it. — Idella  S.  Law¬ 
rence,  New  York. 


The  Beyer  Instruction  Boole  is  an  excellent 
compendium  of  all  that  is  needed  for  first 
lessons,  and  much  which  may  be  used  later. 
• — A.  N.  Spicer,  Colo. 


I  am  highly  pleased  with  Bach  Album  In 
every  way. — J.  K.  Hendrickson,  California. 


I  wish  the  work  Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 
forte  Playing  had  been  published  twenty 
years  ago.  It  produces  facts  in  such  a  wav 
that  once  studied  they  are  remembered.  I 
am  giving  some  of  them  to  my  pupils. — Will 
A.  Harding. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  work.  In¬ 
structive  Four  Hand  Pieces,  by  F.  Neumann. 
It  is  a  fine  combination  of  melody  and  use¬ 
ful  technique. — Mary  A.  Wilson,  N.  H. 


Philipp's  Preparatory  School  of  Technic 
is  a  valuable  work  for  pupils  too  young  to 
study  the  Complete  School  of  Technic.  The 
advance  from  one  lesson  to  the  following  one 
is  so  gradual  that  pupils  will  not  be  apt 
to  dread  the  next  lesson. — Mrs.  M.  E. 
Stephen,  Canada. 


This  is  the  thirteenth  time  I  have  sent 
a  subscription  to  The  Etude.  In  the  twelve 
years  .  I  have  never  lost  a  number,  although 
I  have  changed  my  post  office  address  seven 
times. — Anna  B.  McKay,  Washington. 


The  Bach  Album  is  certainly  fine.  It  is  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure. — T.  H.  Gifford, 
New  Jersey. 


I  have  used  your  Standard  Graded  Course 
exclusively  for  the  past  year  and  have  never 
used  a  more  satisfactory  course. — Miss  Bessie 
F.  Pittaway,  New  Mexico. 


The  tifle  of  the  work,  Master  Lessons  in 
Pianoforte  Playing,  by  Bowman,  is  well 
chosen,  for  they  are  indeed  master  lessons. 
How  easily  might  students  and  teachers 
prove  this  if  they  would  only  study  the 
lessons  and  make  them  their  own. — Jerry 
McCarty.  Penna. 


A  Thorough  Grounding  in  Pianoforte  Essentials 


The  most  important  steps  for  both  the  student  and  the  teacher 
are  the  first  steps.  An  eminent  pianoforte  teacher  has  outlined 
the  most  modern  thought  in  piano  study  in  the  wholesome  and 
stimulating  book 


Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing 

By  E.  M.  BOWMAN.  Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 


This  work  written  in  engaging,  non-technical  language,  consists 
of  a  series  of  personal  letters  to  an  imaginary  student,  telling 
just  exactly  what  materials  to  use  and  how  to  use  them.  It  is 
identical  with  the  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Bowman  in  person 
and  is  invaluable  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  seeking 
a  progressive  working  plan. 

Expert  Instruction  in  Book  Form  that  may  Elevate  Your  Entire  Season’s  Work 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORE  PUPILS 


LARGER  RETURNS 


To  Succeed  Next  Season  You  Should 
IVIake  Your  Business  Plans  at  Once 


THE  BUSINESS  MANUAL 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


By*  G.  C.  BENDER 

Price,  -  $1.00 


Tells  how  to  make  the  most  of  your  talents;  how  to  make  musical  advertising 
pay;  how  wide-awake  teachers  raise  their  rates  and  secure  new  pupils;  how  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  hold  their  old  pupils  by  bright  ideas  in  correspondence,  recitals, 
etc.;  how  to  collect  old  accounts,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  one  teacher  in  a  hundred  receives  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  his  valuable 
services  should  bring  if  profitably  and  actively  marketed. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  may  raise  your  income  enough  to  pay  for  it  a 
hundredfold. 


THEODORE  DRESSER  CO. 

1T12  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


THE  VON  ENDE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Differs  from  all  other  music  schools  distinctly. 


<J  Herwegh  von  Ende,  the  director,  has  not  alone  succeeded  in  placing  all  departments  under  eminent 
pedagogs,  but  has  carefully  selected  masters  imbued  with  a  highly  artistic  nature  as  well, 
tj  The  cold,  pedagogic  atmosphere  is  entirely  lacking  at  the  von  Ende  Music  School.  There  serious 
students  find  the  warm,  artistic  atmosphere  so  foreign  to  institutions  of  learning. 


IT  IS  THE  SCHOOL  THAT  DEVELOPS  ARTISTS  IN  THE  TRUE  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD 

whether  pianists,  singers,  violinists  or  composers 

CJ  Faculty  includes  such  celebrities  as  Sigismond  Stojowski,  David  Bispham ,  Albert  Ross  Parsons ,  Ludwig 
Hess ,  Adrienne  Remenyi,  Anton  Witek ,  Vita  Witek ,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley ,  Herwegh  von  Ende  and  others 
equally  famous  in  all  branches  of  music  Send  for  our  catalog ,  mailed  free. 

Address,  HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Director,  Dept.  B,  58  West  90th  St.,  New  York  City 


College  of  Fine  Arts 

Syracuse  University 


Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  nay  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata¬ 
logue  ind  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


‘DO  IT  NOW!” 


Music  Teachers,  Listen — If  you  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  I  will  mail  absolutely  free,  on  receipt  of  a 
postal,  four  Folders,  containing  eight  music  lessons. 
This  is  to  prove  that  we  have  the  best  and  most  thorough 
Course  of  Music  Instruction  in  sight  singing,  musical 
theory  and  Public  School  work  in  this  country.  It  is 
worth  money  to  you.  Could  anyone  make  a  fairer  offer  ? 

TALI  ESEN  MORGAN 
1947  Broadway  -  New  York 
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SIX  WEEKS  COURSE  for  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students 

- - — —Including  Board - - 


Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 


Teachers  educated  in  Europe,  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic,  Two  Private  Lessons  per  Week,  Class 
Lessons  in  Normal  Methods,  Public  School  Music,  Harmony.  Certificates,  Programs,  Catalogue 


MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  230  West  75th  Street,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

...  AND.  .. 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 


MRS.  BABCOCK 


Offers  teaching  positions,  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
Schools.  Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements; 


CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORIN 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 


Training  school  for  supervisors  of  music. 
Voice  culture,  sight-reading,  ear-training,  har¬ 
mony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold 
important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal 
schools. 


POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 


(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

John  B.  Calvert.  D.D.,  President  212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Faculty  and  Examiners 

H.  Rawlins  Baker  Fannie  O.  Greene  Sara  Jernigan 

Mary  Fidelia  Burt  John  Cornelius  Griggs  McCall  Lanham 

Kate  S.  Chittenden  Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Dan'l  Gregory  Mason 

May  I.  Ditto  GustavO.  Horuberger  Paul  Savage 

Geo.  Coleman  Gow  27th  SEASON 


Henry  Schradieck 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
¥ni.  F.  Sherman 
Katharine  L.  Taylor 
R.  Huntington  Woodman 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues. 


KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dean 


THE  VIRGIL 


NEW 


Practice  Clavier 


Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 


VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  address: 

K.  VIRGIL,  45  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 

Advertise  Y our  Sessions  in 


THE  ETUDE 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  RATE 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  0NFET5,E 

A  N  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest,  purpose  to  do  serious 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 

’  1  r  -? 

.  e-.sA 

Study  This  Summer— Take  my 

Normal  Correspondence  Course 

In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand 
Culture,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Address,  JOHN  ORTH,  Steinert  Hall,  BOSTON 

-HOME  STUDY- 


harmony 

COUNTERPOINT 

COMPOSITION 


HAND  CULTURE 
PIANO  TECHNIQUE 
OTHER  8URJECT8 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City. 
Eight  years'  work. 

E.  r.  MARKS,  230  W.  75th  St.,  New  Yor 


Granberry  Piano  School 


GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERRY,  Director 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 
FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

Booklet  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

by  MAIL  uuder  lhe  personal 
*  instruction  of  Dr. 

f-iV 

Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter 

national  anthem  competition,  191 1 . 

•  it 

A  simple,  concise  and  practical 

course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 

Jr  ,-v  Abl, 

322  W.  Utica  SL,  Buffalo,  N,Y. 

CAN  BE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

Can  YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  "  ad  "  will  NOT  inter¬ 
est  you.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  ‘‘off  band  ’ 
arranging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FREE. 
If  not  then  CONVINCED  YOU'LL  SUCCEFD, 
YOU  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  BY 
MAIL  SUCCESSFULLY.  PRACTICALLY, 
RAPIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  music, 
and  MEAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don’t  write. 

WILCOX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITION 
C.  W.  Wilcox,  Director.  Box  E. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Pupils’  Recitals 


MONEY 


DR.  MASON 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 


Pupils  of  Crescent  College  and  Conservator 
Spanish  Dance  No.  3  (4  hds.),  Moskowsk 
>  Spring,  Grieg  ;  Valse  Caprice,  Chaminadr 


To 


Adoration.  Esipoff ;  Spring  Song,  Mendel 
sohn  ;  Moto  Perpetuo  (Violin),  Bohm ;  Lo- 
Dream  No.  2,  Liszt ;  The  Fauns,  Chaminadt 
Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor,  Rachmaninofi 
Serenade  (2  Pianos  t,  Low. 


Pupils  of  Miss  Alma  Florence  Campbell. 

L’Elanc&e,  Wachs  ;  Nocturne  in  B,  Chopit 
Le  Matin  (2  pianos).  Chaminade  ;  Arabesqt 
in  G,  Debussy :  Beside  the  Spring,  Straus: 
Kiavierstiicke,  Op.  3,  Nos.  2  and  4,  Straus: 
Concerto  in  A  (first  movement),  Schumant 
Norwegian  Dance  (4  hds.),  Grieg;  Preiui 
in  G,  Bach  ;  From  an  Indian  Lodge.  Bv 
Meadow  Brook,  MacDowell;  Murmurh 
Zephyrs,  Jensen-Niemann ;  Slavic  Dance 
hds.),  Dvorak. 


Pupils  of  A.  K.  Virgil. 

Preludium  Scherzo,  BargieL ;  Polonab 
MacDowell ;  Etude,  Arensky ;  Nocturne,  C 
15,  No.  2,  Chopin ;  Etude,  MacDowel 
"Rigoletto,”  Liszt ;  The  Lark,  Balakirev 
Caprice  Hippiquei,  Sternberg. 


Pupils  of  Mrs.  Lou  Zern. 

Honeysuckle  Waltz,  Streabbog ;  To 
Daisy,  Steinheimer ;  Arbutus,  Sutton;  Sect) 
of  the  Flowers,  Worden ;  The  Merry  Boh 
links  (4  hds.),  Krogmann ;  Edelweiss, 
Bohm ;  Heather  Rose,  '  Lange ;  Heartseas 
Bishoff  ;  Pink,  Lichner ;  Flower  Song  Lang; 
Wisteria,  Engelmann  ;  Magnolia,  Davis ;  Li 
of  the  Valley,  Smith;  Bumblebee,  Lindsa 
Twittering  of  Birds,  Billema ;  June,  Tsch; 
kowsky  ;  Apple  Blossoms,  Engelmann ;  In 
Swing,  Paul  Wachs ;  Flowers  and  Fen 
Kaiser ;  Narcissus,  Nevin  ;  On  Bloomi 
Meadows,  Rive  King;  Forget  Me  Not,  Gie: 


Pupils  of  Miss  Belle  Andriessen. 

Mazurka  (6  hds.),  Behr ;  Roman 
Spindler ;  Pomponnette,  Durand ;  Rever 
Wilson  ;  Le  Zephyr,  I-Iarmston  ;  Bridal  Mar 
Grieg ;  Spinning  Song,  Youferolf ;  Waltz, 
fiat,  Chopin  ;  Mazurka,  No.  2,  Godard  ;  I’o 
naise,  Op.  40,  Chopin;  Military  Man 
Pauli;  Etude (  G  flat),  Waltz  (Op.  4: 
Chopin  ;  Hunting  Song,  Spring  Song.  Mende 
sohn;  Octave  Study,  Kullak ;  Waltz  (a 
Bien  Aimee),  Schuett ;  Country  Dance,  Nevi 
Troika,  Tschaikowsky  ;  Waltz,  G  flat,  Chopi 
Andante — Finale  (left  hand),  Leschetizk 
Staccato  Etude,  Rubinstein. 


Pupils  of  Fort  Loundoun  Seminary. 

Playtime,  Webb  ;  In  the  Garden.  Gurli 
In  the  Gypsy  Camp.  Behr;  Fur  Elise,  B 
thoven ;  Courtly  Dance,  Rogers ;  Lov 
Flower.  Low  ;  Grandmother’s  Story,  L. 
Orth  ;  Les  Syiphes,  Bachmann  ;  Scarf  Dan 
Chaminade ;  Con  Amore,  Beaumont ;  Cha 
in  the  Forest,  Jungmann;  Idilio,  Lack;  1 
Rameaux.  Faure-Leybach ;  Callirrhoe,  Chat 
nade ;  Grillen,  Schumann ;  Valse  Arabesq 
Lack  ;  Gavotte  from  Sixth  Suite  for  'Ce 
Bach  ;  Old  Black  Joe,  Gimbel :  Dorothy,  S 
mour  Smith  ;  Mazurka  di  Ballet,  Athertc 
Morceau  in  A  flat,  Wollenhaupt;  Harmonic 
Blacksmith,  Handel ;  Nocturne,  Op.  37,  1 
2,  Chopin. 


Pupils  of  Alabama  College. 

March  Grotesque.  Binding;  Canzonetta 
lids.),  A.  Thomas;  I’m  Coming,  Said 
Springtime,  O.  Ong;  Impromptu,  MacDow 
Witches’  Dance.  MacDowell ;  Waltz  in 
sharp  minor ;  Valse,  Op.  34,  No.  2,  Chop- 
Berceuse  (4  hds.),  Jensen;  Novelette,  M 
Dowell. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  Wilbur  Follett  Anger. 

Melody  in  F  |4  hds.),  Rubinstein:  Aw 
oning  in  the  Woods.  Burgtnullcr;  Postlu 
Heller;  Bourree.  Bach;  Ilttmoreske,  Dvort 
Liebestraum,  Liszt ;  Serenade,  Mark  Andre? 
Marche  Hongroise,  Kowalski  :  Kammenoi 
trow,  Rubinstein  ;  Second  Mazurka,  Godtt 
Romance.  Julian  Pascal  ;  Staccato  Ltu 
Rubinstein  ;  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor,  Ra 
maninnoff. 


Pupils  rf  Miss  Clara  Witherspoon. 

Dacmonen  Tanz,  Holst :  Third  Duet 
hds.),  Crosby:  Boat  Song.  Fearis ;  Ha.l 
Mood,  Behr;  Cradle  Song  (4  hds.).  Sartoi 
Dancing  on  the  Glade,  Ferber :  The  Plaj 
Fountain.  F.  A.  Williams;  Will  o’  the  W 
Behr ;  Little  Wanderer,  Lange ;  The  J 
Flowers  (4  hds.),  C.  Koelling;  The  < 
Guitarist,  Spaulding;  Grace  and  Beat 
Lindsay;  Snow  Bells  (4  hds.),  Behr;  v; 
Gr&cieuse,  Ziegler  ;  Melody  of  Love,  l?n 
mann  ;  The  Graces  (4  hds.).  Paul  Vac 
May  Sounds,  Gaenschals ;  Russian  id 
mezzo  (4  lids.).  Franke  :  June  Roses.  Spat 
ing ;  Flowers  of  the  Orient  Warren  1 
light.  Guy :  Melody  in  F.  Rubinstein ; 
Sylphs,  Bachmann. 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 


Erstwhile  pupil  of,  and  many  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  Dr. 
Win.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason's),  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 


Pupils  of  Miss  Marie  Broclchauser 

Flying  Doves,  Heins  ;  The  Dancing  Les. 
Du  cello  ;  At  the  Fair  Vesper  Chimes,  Socnti 
A  Ride  on  the  Itazzle  Dazzle  (4  hds  ),  lew 
The  Wild  Rider,  Schumann;  The 
Farmer.  Schumann  :  Tarantella.  Schmoll , y 
zahl,  Necke :  Romance'  (4  lids.).  Tours ; 
Dance  on  the  Bridge  of  Avignon.  Oeum 
Spanish  Dance,  Eggeling :  To  a  'in  ‘j 
MacDowell:  A  Curious  Story,  Heller,  Li 
Revell.  Harding;  The  Gamin,  Ivroeger ,  u 
sans  Paroles,  Tschaikowsky;  Innale  liom 
10,  No.  1,  Beethoven;  Elegie,  NoUet, 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


EASTERN  SCHOOLS 

I - - - 


.  New  Boland 

Conservatory 


Founded 

1853 


OF  MUSIC 


Year  opens 
September  19,  1912 


Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Director 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  Musical  Center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so  necessary  to  a 
musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Building,  splendid  equipuieut,  and  the  Residence 
Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

GRAND  OPERA  SCHOOL 

This  school  gives  a  practical  training  for  Grand  Opera  in  regular  professional  rehearsals.  The  conductors,  stage  managers 
md  repetiteurs  are  of  the  staff  ot  the  Boston  Opera  House.  Pupils  of  this  Opera  School  will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
iebut  in  the  Boston  Opera  House  when  they  Remonstrate  sufficient  ability. 

Free  Examination  for  Entrance  to  Grand  Opera  School 

4,  conductor  of  this  school  will  visit  the  cities  and  towns  from  whose  vicinity  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  are  received 
md  will  hold  free  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  school.  Application  for  examination  should  be  made  before  Septem- 
)er  15th  in  order  to  include  your  city  in  this  tour. 

For  all  information  address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


ECKWER’S 


PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL  ACADEMY 


1617  SPRUCE  STREET. 
6029  MAIN  STREET, 
446  S.  52d  STREET,  - 


PHILADELPHIA 

GERMANTOWN 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Oldest  Successful  School  of  Music.  44th  Season. 


A  Musical 
Education  at  a  Nominal  Cost 


If  you  intend  to  follow  this  delightful,  well-paid  vocation,  you  need 
development  and  thorough  training.  Our  complete  equipment,  years  of 
r  experience,  notable  faculty  and  reasonable  rates  combine  to  place  the 

Normal  Conservatory  of  Music  and  School  of  Fine  Arts' 

among  the  leading  conservatories  in  the  country,  and  favorably  comparing  with  the  best 
in  Europe.  Complete  courses  of  study  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  Orchestral 
Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Special  Course  for  Supervisors 
in  which  students  are  prepared  to  become  Musical  Instructors  iu  public  schools.  These 
desirable  positions  are  easily  obtained  by  our  graduates.  For  circular  contain¬ 
ing  detailed  information,  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 

DR.  JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Prln.,  Po.,  State  Normal,  or 
HAMLIN  E.  COGSWELL,  Man.  M..  Director, 


THE  COMBS  BROAD  STREET 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

should  receive  your  careful  consideration.  This  is 
i  school  where  the  individual  receives  the  most 
careful  attention* 
On  entrance  a  diagnosis 
is  made  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  needs, a  course 
of  treatment  is  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department  and 
you  are  assigned  to  a 
teacher  especially 
ad  a  pted  to  your 
requirements.  But 
the  care  of  the  Director 
does  not  stop  here. 
Daily  reports  are  made 
on  your  progress. 
Daily  supervision  pre¬ 
vents  mistakes  and 
shows  you  how  to 
work.  From  the  date 
of  entrance  through 
your  whole  life  you 
have  the  warm  per¬ 
sonal  interest  of  the 
entire  Faculty.  Four 
Pupils’  Recitals  a  week 
^  give  you  ample  op¬ 

portunities  for  Public  Performance.  Lectures 
|  md  informal  talks  on  Music,  Mind  Training,  Suc- 
r  i^ss  and  Health,  etc.,  add  to  your  culture.  Our 
,  Dormitories  afford  you  a  safe,  comfortable  and 
1  1appy  home  while  studying. 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS 


YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

Because  we  give  you  a  safe,  sound,  sure  founda¬ 
tion.  We  will  develop  your  latent  qualities 

because  we  will  study  you.  Modern  and  Scientific 
Methods  of  Instruction  on  sound  Psychological 
principles  insure  to  you  economy  of  time,  money 
and  labor. 

THE  COMBS  BROAD  ST.  CONSERVATORY 

is  in  its  28th  year,  is  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  with  power  to  confer  Degrees.  Ac¬ 
commodates  2500  day  and  dormitory  pupils. 

Reciprocal  relations  established  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  afford  pupils  special  advantages 
for  literary  study  without  extra  charge.  The  only 
Conservatory  that  has  an  arrangement  o £  this 
kind,  which  is  conclusive  proof  its  standing  in  the 
musical  educational  world.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
TEACHERS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 
viz:  Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  Piano;  Henry 
Schradieck,  Violin;  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus. 
Doc.,  Theory;  they  are  assisted  by  70  artist  teach¬ 
ers — graduates  of  the  Conservatory — trained  in  the 
same  methods  of  instruction.  Normal  Training 
Courses  for  Teachers.  Public  School  Music  Super¬ 
vision.  Piano  Tuning.  __  „  , 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  65-page  rear  Book 
mailed  for  the  asking,  gives,  in  addition  to  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  every  phase  of  conservatory 
work,  a  comparison  of  Teaching  Methods,  informa¬ 
tion  every  music  student  should  have;  tells  in  de¬ 
tail  How  We  Teach,  How  You  Have  the  Benefit  of 
the  Instruction  of  the  Entire  Faculty.  Our  Dor¬ 
mitory  Catalogue  tells  of  the  desirable  location, 
equipment,  your  systematic  daily  work,  the  social 
life,  the  personal  care. 


Address 


GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  DIRECTOR 


Box  A,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 

Ir  -  |  —  1  1 

When 

Twiii 

You  Study  Ne 

xtY 

/ini 

ter? 

"ombs  Broad  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

1327-29-31  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

A  Handbook  of  Health,  by  Woods 
Hutchinson,  A.M.,  M.D.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  348 
pages.  Cloth  bound.  125  illustrations. 
Price,  65  cents. 

We  wish  that  all  of  our  teacher  read¬ 
ers  might  peruse  this  most  excellent  work 
upon  physiology  and  hygiene.  We  have 
never  seen  a  more  sensible  book  or  one 
containing  more  facts  likely  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  average  reader  who  realizes 
with  Emerson  that  “The  greatest  wealth 
is  health.”  Many  teachers  foolishly 
blame  their  pupils  for  mistakes  which  are 
really  due  to  conditions  of  health.  Let 
the  teacher  know  a  little  more  about  the 
marvelous  body  machine,  which  after  all 
is  the  playing  machine.  This  book  is 
also  splendidly  adapted  for  classroom  use 
as  a  text  book  of  physiology  for  children 
in  the  higher  grades.  It  deserves  the 
strongest  possible  endorsement,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide 
circulation. 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAII , 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 

4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INCORPORATED  1900 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

College  of  Music 

DEGREES  OF  MUSIC  CONFERRED 
1511  Girard  Avenue,  Philadelphia 
K.  H.  CHANDLER,  Prest. 


Faculty  of  artists.  Offer  Superior  advantages 
in  Music,  Oratory  and  Languages.  Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  2d.  F or  full  information  address 

J.  O.  STAKELY,  Secretary 

Peachtree  and  Broad  Sts.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


From  Mendelssohn  to  Wagner,  Being 
the  Memoirs  of  J.  W.  Davison,  Forty 
Years  Music  Critic  of  The  Times.  Com¬ 
piled  by  his  son,  Henry  Davison.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  William  Reeves,  London.  Price, 
$6.25. 

Mr.  Davison  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  connected  with  the  London  Times  at 
a  period  when  the  journal  was  exerting 
its  highest  influence.  Naturally,  all  doors 
were  open  to  him,  and  this  book  gives  an 
interesting  bird’s-eye  view  of  musical 
England,  its  aims  and  passions,  ideals, 
resentments  and  squabbles,  during  the 
Victorian  era.  Letters  from  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Gounod,  Myerbeer,  Berlioz, 
Joachim,  and  many  other  important  mu¬ 
sicians  are  now  published  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  work  is  well  illustrated. 


Musical  Composition.  A  short  treatise 
for  students  by  Charles  Villiers  Stanford. 
Published  by  the  MacMillan  Company. 
Price,  90  cents.  190  pages.  Bound  in 
cloth.  Numerous  illustrations. 

Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  professor 
of  composition  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  in  London,  and  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  British  composers,  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  music  in  preserving 
some  of  his  ideas  in  his  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  book.  One  perceives  at  first  chat 
the  writer  has  not  attempted  to  make  the 
book  all  comprehensive  in  itself.  It  is 
delightful  to  find  that  he  has  taken  the 
attitude  of  making  the  new  treatise  a 
kind  of  index  to  materials  for  self-study 
with  interesting  comments  upon  these  ma¬ 
terials.  For  instance,  in  the  chapter  on 
form,  the  reader  is  told  how  to  go  about 
analyzing  a  Beethoven  Sonata,  but  he 
must  do  his  own  digging,  as  Sir  Charles 
simply  points  out  how  and  where  to  dig. 
Possibly  the  most  useful  chapter  in  the 
book  is  the  last,  “Danger  Signals,”  in 
which  the  experienced  composer  expati¬ 
ates  upon  some  very  sensible  musical  axi¬ 
oms.  The  author’s  pithy  and  spirited 
style  continually  betrays  his  Irish  an¬ 
cestry. 


|  ""  —  '■-'■'■MU 

Lasell 

Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Auburndale,  Mass.  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 

Music  faculty  of  ten  teachers.  Courses  in  organ, 
piano,  violin,  voice,  mandolin  and  guitar.  En¬ 
semble,  harmony  and  theory.  Chorus  singing 
free.  French,  German — conversational  method. 
General,  college  preparatory  and  household 
arts  courses.  Thoughtful  care  and  wholesome 
associations  are  given  each  pupil.  Write  us 
about  our  scholarship  in  organ.  Address 

G  .  M.  WINSLOW, Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

116  Woodland  Road 


Sight  Playing  for  Pianists 

If  you  are  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and 
have  difficulty  in  playing  NEW  MUSIC 
at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for  Booklet 
giving  full  particulars  of  our  complete 
Correspondence  Course. 

A  professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the 
largest  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  to 
whom  reference  is  permitted,  says  : 

“Your  Course  is  worth  the  price  to 
me  every  week  in  the  amount  of 
time  it  saves  me  alone.” 

The  SUMMER  COURSE  will  be 
given  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  by  Mr.  Felix  Lamond. 


NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 
9208  Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York  City 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Of  Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 
DAYTON,  VA. 

Offers  a  broad  variety  of  musical  courses,  including 
Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  other  stringed  instruments. 
Band  and  Orchestra,  with  weekly  concerts,  Pipe 
Organ.  Plano  Tuning.  Voice  Culture,  Elocution  and 
Physical  Culture,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Rates:  S200  to 
$275  per  year.  No  Extras.  37th  year  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  18th.  Students  from  20  states.  Box  110. 


MUSIC 

TEACHERS 

WANTED 


VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL 

For  Colleges,  conservatories,  public  and  private 
schools.  No  fee  until  placed.  Send  for  registration 
blank.  Now  is  the  time  to  register. 

PHILADELPHIA  MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  BUREAU 
Frederick  J.  Balmond.  1710  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEABODY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUS*r  1 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  DIRECTOR  BALTIMORL 

The  leading  endowed  conservatory  in  the  country.  Education  from  ! 
ning  to  completion  in  all  branches.  Has  its  own  orchestra,  opera  c 
chorus,  etc.  Free  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Teachers’  Certificates,  etc. 

Tuition  $10  to  $40  Circulars  mailed  I 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  wben  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


WESTERN  SCHOOLS 

Musical  Institution  Midwestern  Conservatory  of  Musk 

INCORPORATED 


WIT  AND  HUMOR. 

OPERA  PORTERI. 

O  Carmen  jadlowker  dalmores 
O  lucia  sextetta  bizet ; 

0  dippel  caruso  dolores, 
Gioconda,  o  andre-caplet. 


MUSIC— ART— EXPRESSION— LANGUAGE 


Board,  Room  and  Tuition,  3150.00  per  Quarter 


Reservations  for  Rooms  now  being  made 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG 


MIDWESTERN  CONSERVATORY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


IV.  J.  COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 

The  most  Novel,  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Lecture-recitals  upon 
the  American  Platform. 

Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges,  Lyceums 

and  Societies. 

The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “  Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell,”  Mr.  Corey’s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer’s  own  endorsement,  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

For  information,  address 

38  WOODWARD  TERRACE,  Detroit,  Mich. 


University  School  of  Music 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Alberl  A.  Stanley,  Director 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigau,  Artist  teaohers  of 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  300  voices,  Orchestra  of  50 
players,  Concerts  by  World's  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
days,  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 

SUMMER  SESSION  Charles  A.  Sink, 

Eight  Weeks  Secretary 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
Theory. 

MARY  C. 

Art  of  Singing. 


DES  MOINES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
K.  P.  Block  :  :  :  :  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Public  School  Music  and  Drawing 

Special  one  year  course  thoroughly  equips  young  men 
and  women  to  teach  this  subject  in  all  public  schools 

% 

THIS  institution  has  been  successful  in  graduating  any  number  of  students  and 
assisting  them  to  first  class  positions.  All  other  branches  of  music  are  taught, 
including  piano,  violin,  vocal,  organ,  history  of  music,  normal  course 

in  piano  methods,  etc.  We  will  begin  our  thirteenth  year  September  11th.  Our  school 
offers  a  perfect  environment  and  any  number  of  social  advantages.  We  are  located  in 
one  of  the  finest  residential  districts  in  Detroit.  For  particulars  address  secretary, 

MICHIGAN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Frederic  L.  Abel,  Director  1021  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

FINEST  Conservatory  in  the  West.  Frances  L.  Yorke,  M.A., 
Director.  38th  year  begins  Sept.  14th.  Special  course  in  public 
school  music  and  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Spencer  Dennis  and  Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Margah.  Two  years’  course 
entitles  to  life  certificate  in  State  of  Michigan.  Students  may  enter  sec¬ 
ond  year  work  by  passing  examinations  or  showing  satisfactory  cred¬ 
its.  All  classes  limited  to  twenty  students.  Dormitory  in  conjunction. 

MUSIC— Methods,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Reading,  Harmony,  Mu¬ 
sical  History,  Elements  of  Music,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  etc. 

DRAWING — Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Painting  in 
Water  Color,  Color  Analysis,  Perspective,  Pottery,  Weaving,  Basketry 
Leathers,  Paper  Construction,  Special  Classes  in  Design. 

Annual  enrollment,  fifteen  hundred  students.  Students  prepared 
for  teaching  and  choir  work,  concert  and  opera,  along  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  branches,  piano,  vocal,  violin,  organ,  etc.  Diplomas  given  and 
degrees  conferred.  For  particulars,  address 

JAMES  H.  BELL,  530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


"A  school  of  long  standing,  and  high  traditions.  Especial  pride  is  taken 
in  it,  and  unusual  determination  is  shown  in  assuring  its  stability  ” 

Dana’s  Musical  Institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fourth  year.  Six  departments.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches. 
Lessons  daily  and  private.  All  instruction  individual.  Separate 

buildings  for  practice 
and  residence.  Build¬ 
ings  new  and  modern 
in  equipment.  Located 
in  a  beautiful  city.  Pure 
medicinal  water  from 
our  own  artesian  well. 
Healthful  location.  In¬ 
corporated.  Confers  de¬ 
grees.  Fine  moderndor- 
mitories  for  the  patrons. 

•id  for  '64-page  catalog,  the  Blue  Book  and  the  Illustrated  Historical  Sketch 

WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President 

II  educational  values  are  considered;  if  opportunity  for  study  and  practice  are  factors ; 

1  he  very  best  in  student  life  forms  the  environment;  then  Dana’s  Musical  Institute. 
Warren,  Ohio,  rises  head  and  shoulders  above  the  musical  institutions  of  this  country” 

- - - — -  -  .....  .  .  - 


O  conti,  o  eames  tettrazini, 

O  scotti  mascagni  farrar. 

O  gadski  busoni  puccini, 

Calve  constantino  maquarre. 

Ah,  verdi  pagliacc’  trovatore, 

Aida  fremstad  meyerbeer; 

Pol  planqon — and  that  tells  the  story, 
The  opera  season  is  here. 

— H.  E.  Porter,  in  Life. 


WHO  WILL  OWN  UP  TO  THIS? 


[The  following  article  Is  printed  exactly  as 
received.  It  is  equally  inspiring  whether  read 
backward  or  forward.  The  Etude  mail  usu¬ 
ally  brings  at  least  two  or  three  curiosities 
a  day.  This  came  from  San  Francisco  and  the 
modest  author  failed  to  add  any  means  of 
identification. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

Let  be  fragility  subjecting  on  rivision 
of  holding  your  tune  so.  Going  there  go¬ 
ing  about,  lest  you  note  before  and  fore 
that  ye  had  withdrawn  not  such  fine 
thought  actually  Take  for  instance  that 
Mme.  Peyel  lived  in  an  imborderd  house, 
and  duely  borderd  in  the  acknowlegdment 
of  her  lines  Then  look  doest  thou  peer 
at  anything.  Maybe  ye  see  whether 
Beethoveen  or  Mojart  hath  lost  anything. 
Laugh  not  for  thee  have  discovered  what 
not  is  to  be  foud  in  an  other  book.  And 
Artist,  becoming  an  medisors  came  in 
France,  and  King  was  there  and  the 
Qeen  gayly  looked  sombersome.  Tones 
and  tones  swelled  has  thee  yet  not  un¬ 
earthed  a  single  spot.  The  gentleman 
next  thee  talked,  and  said  something 
spoken.  He  told'  you  he  doubted  as  to  its 
acoustic  foundation,  meaningly  you  said 
to  him  that  it  degree  on  intercourse  of 
no  discussion.  -  Replied  he  I  ware  of  its 
facts  Said  you  that  endowed  feeling  lay 
its  composing  of  its  theme.  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  by  my  instrument  that  volume  of 
expression  but  I  can’t  see  where  impres¬ 
sion  stress  betwixt  comprisement,  Now 
you  and  I  have  murmured  together, 
dreamingly  ye  with  drew  inconsously. 
What  did  the  forge  say.  He  whispered 
to  vow  you,  quantitie  of  least  exploita¬ 
tions  You  Listened  and  forgot,  perhaps 
we  divulge  its  secret.  What  does  he 
speek  and  untold  base  for  displacement  of 
told  thought  Dwelled,  we  proceed  further 
on  to  Mme.  Pleyel’s  house.  Just  passed 
a  carriage  and  he  stepped  in.  ?  ?  ?  ? 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS!  why  not 

YOUR  CLASS 

as  an  INTER-STATE  BRANCH  of  the 
Western  Conservatory 

State  Charter,  Certificate,  Catalogue,  etc.,  AT  HOME 
E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pre*.,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Music  teaches  ?nost  exquisitely  the  art  of 
developynent — D'  Israeli. 

Music  Education 

Summer  Normals 

CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Principal 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  {JulyA2u&u°st  24 

1912-13 

NORMAL  COURSES 

New  York,  Oct.  14 
Boston,  Oct.  26 

Private  Classes  begin 

New  York,  Oct.  1  -  Boston,  Oct.  6 

Announcements  on  Appi.ication 

Address:  MRS.  CALVIN  B.  CADY,  Secretary, 
Box  84  Teachers*  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


The  Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Age 


STANDARD  GRADED 

COURSE 


OF= 


STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


The  Leading  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 


A  COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a  progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul 
tivation  of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro 
duction  of  a  modern  style  of  playing 
Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teachingin 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex^ 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in¬ 
dividual  studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  The  Graded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex 
perience  had  shown  to  be  necessary. 


CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 


CV^TFM  ^*ves  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  the, 
O  B  d  I  Cm  broadest  possible  system  and  com 
bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 


essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

FCONOMY  ^akes  the  cost  of  necessary  studio 
£UU  R  U  fill  I  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  wouL 
otherwise  be. 

pDifinDCCC  The  careful  grading  of  the  studie: 
r  BiyuBl  tonJ  makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  ] 
to  Book  X  like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps 
lip  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  inusica 
success. 

VARIFTY  The  studies  are  taken  from  all  the 
7  HITS  1 1.  I  3  best  known  composers  of  piano  stud 
ies.  This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  course  o: 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

CIMpi  ipiTV  Tlie  studies  are  accompanied b) 
dllYB ITLIIII  I  I  educational  notes  and  may  bt 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi 
ence  or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi 
trary  method  demanded. 

COT  Only  the  most  interesting  am 
ill  I  I  practical  studies  have  been  selected 

The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to  ptf 
pils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  b) 
one  composer. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 


The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be '-on 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  YY’Tien  yoi 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upou  the  Standard  Gradei 
Course. 


10  GRADES  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 


Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  anyoi 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  a-1 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  th< 
market. 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 


FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 


Price,  SI  .00 


Grades  IX  to  X 


These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se 
lected  for  some  standard  technical  essential;  fo 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Saens  an 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  urpeegio  forint 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  o: 
coucert  grade  ami  content,  famous  pieces,  r»  ad} 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developec 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nim 
composers,  about  half  of  them  by  composers  stil 
living.  Adapted  as  a  continuation  of  Mathews 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  gradec 
courses. 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection.  0u«> 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  :  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ETUDE 
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THE  ODD  EFFECT  OF  MUSIC  ON 
ANIMALS. 


STUDY  MUSIC  THIS  SUMMER  AT  THE 

VEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 
OR  MANY  YEARS  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  PRE-EMINENT  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 
REGULAR  STAFF  OF  EMINENT  TEACHERS  WILL  BE  IN  ATTENDANCE 
DURING  THE  ENTIRE  SUMMER 

,PECIAL  SUMMER  COURSE  for  TEACHERS  and  PROFESSIONALS 

Our  Instructors  Will  Teach  You  Just  What  You  Need  in  Your  Work 
Our  Teachers’  Diplomas  Are  Recognized  Throughout  America 
Pupils  can  begin  our  teachers’  courses  at  any  time  convenient  for 
hem.  We  have  enough  pupils  coming  at  all  times  to  enable  us  to  start 
hese  courses  on  any  day  in  the  year. 


erms,  including  tuition,  board,  practicing, 
■  acher’s  certificate,  etc.,  on  application 
DORMITORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


Concerts  Weekly  All  Summer 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Summer  School  opens  in  Brookline  {Boston),  Mass.,  JULY  FIRST 


IT  IS  fifteen  years  since  the  FLETCHER  METHOD  SUMMER 
SCHOOL  was  first  organized  in  Boston,  and  in  spite  of  the  growing 
number  of  other  Summer  Schools,  the  coming  season  bids  fair  to  be  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Fletcher  Method  School.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this:  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  FLETCHER  MUSIC  METH¬ 
OD  is  creating  a  demand  possible  only  for  Fletcher  Method  Teachers  to 
fill.  The  only  credentials  they  need  are  that  they  are  graduates  of  the 
FLETCHER  MUSIC  METHOD.  Applications  should  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  by  those  desiring  to  enter  the  Summer  School  Class  as  there  is  a 
limitation  to  the  number  that  can  be  received. 


Apply  to  EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

!I  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass.  or  P.  O.  Box  1336,  Boston 


THE  TEK” 


Beautifies  the  Touch 
Strengthens  Fingers 
Makes  Velocity  Easy 
Improves  the  Memory 

YOU  NEED 


IT 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

THE  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL  CO. 

42  West  76th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Send  for 
Information  to 


iummer  School,  1912 

IRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

Also  for  catalog  of  Virgil  Publications,  bright  and  attractive  for  grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 


he  Piano  Pedals 


How,  When  and  Where  to  Use  Them 
By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Price,  $1.25  Net 


BY  F.  S.  LAW. 


A  recent  number  of  a  French  publica¬ 
tion  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a 
unique  musical  enterprise.  This  is  the 
installation  of  concerts  for  animals 
with  the  object  of  noting  the  effect 
and  reaction  of  music  upon  them. 
Thus  science  revives  in  our  day  the 
ancient  myth  of  Orpheus,  who 

“  *  *  *  with  his  lute  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing,” 

and  which  attests  to  the  power  of 
music  over  all  animate  nature  by  the 
taming  of  wild  beasts  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  lyre. 

A  military  surgeon,  Guenon  by 
name,  who  played  the  violoncello  and 
flute,  gave  such  a  concert  before  a 
number  of  horses.  At  first  he  played 
merely  disconnected  and  unrelated 
tones,  but  most  of  the  animals  paid  no 
attention  to  them;  a  few  only  gave 
signs  of  impatience.  But  when  he  be¬ 
gan  playing  a  melody  all  turned  their 
heads  toward  him,  pricked  up  their 
ears  and  drew  near  him,  showing 
plainly  by  their  movements  the  pleas¬ 
ure  they  experienced.  In  an  orchestral 
concert,  given  before  the  elephants  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  the 
animals  demonstrated  very  clearly  the 
effect  of  harmonious  sounds.  Their 
movements  followed  the  rhythm  of  the 
music;  when  this  assumed  a  passionate 
character  they  were  evidently  impatient 
and  excited,  and  when  it  moderated  to 
a  sustained,  cantabile  style  they  ap¬ 
proached  their  keepers  as  though  ex¬ 
pecting  caresses.  The  lively  rhythms 
of  the  famous  revolutionary  song 
Caira  aroused  them  to  the  utmost;  they 
conformed  to  the  various  changes  of 
movement  in  the  different  ‘pieces  with 
astonishing  unanimity.  Particularly 
noteworthy  was  the  displeasure  mani¬ 
fested  at  false  tones  and  dissonances 
which  were  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  experimentation. 

In  London  a  violinist  played  to  a 
bear  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  with 
similar  results.  The  animal  drew  near 
the  artist  as  if  to  fondle  him,  when  a 
false  chord  startled  him  and  he  hastily 
fell  back  with  all  the  signs  of  fright, 


only  to  return  at  the  sound  of  a  gay 
march.  In  Chicago  an  American 
painter  of  French  descent,  Rene  Cho- 
teau  by  name,  wished  to  enter  the 
lions  cage  in  the  Zoological  ,  Garden 
in  order  to  study  their  attitudes  and 
movements,  and  engaged  the  lion 
tamer,  Madame  Planka,  so  that  she 
might  protect  him  while  he  made  his 
sketches.  The  situation,  however,  be¬ 
came  more  than  unpleasant;  the  lions 
began  to  approach  him  until  he  grew 
seriously  alarmed.  A  happy  thought 
came  to  his  aid:  he  had  a  pretty  good 
voice,  and  began  to  sing  softly  as  if  to 
himself.  At  first  the  animals  paused 
as  if  in  astonishment;  then  they  lay 
down  and  listened  with  evident  satis¬ 
faction. 

It  is  well  known  that  dogs  have 
strongly  marked  musical  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes;  no  dog,  for  instance,  can  hear  a 
bagpipe  without  manifesting  the  ut¬ 
most  excitement  and  fear.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  them  show  un¬ 
doubted  liking  for  the  flute  and  violin, 
sometimes  for  the  piano,  but  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  that  their  pleasure 
is  turned  to  rage  when  a  too  rapid 
tempo  is  taken.  Casimiri  Colomb  tells 
of  a  young  hunting  dog  that  always 
sought  a  place  near  the  piano  when 
his  master  began  to  play,  but  as 
soon  as  the  latter  played  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner  or 
Chopin  he  howled,  and  apparently 
grew  enraged.  On  the  contrary,  to 
music  accompanied  with  simple  har¬ 
monies  and  having  a  sustained,  melo¬ 
dious  character,  he  listened  quietly  and 
with  unmistakable  enjoyment.  Un¬ 
tamed  beasts,  e.  g.,  wolves,  jackals, 
foxes  exhibit  great  uneasiness  on  hear¬ 
ing  music;  they  seem  to  lack  the 
adaptation  to  its  conditions  which  is 
possessed  by  domestic  animals  and 
those  more  in  contact  with  man. 


A  HOME  SCHOOL 

For  a  limited  Dumber  of 
young  ladles. 

A  school  exclusively  for 

Piano,  Violin  and 
Theory 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  10. 
Highest  references. 

CilAS.  D.  1IAHN, 
Director.  Late  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  New  York  City. 
For  information  address 

Hahn  Music  School,  3D15  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


THE  GREATEST  WOMAN  VIOLINIST  OF  ALL  TIME 

MAUD  POWELL 

Manager,  H.  GODFREY  TURNER 
1402  Broadway,  New  York  City 


BRENAU  C01LEGE- CONSERVATORY,  SUMMER  SESSION 

Summer  Session  begins  June  27th..  Equipment  the  mo^t  elegant  in  the  South.  Location 
among  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  a  famous  health  and  pleasure  resort.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  tired  teacher  or  student  to  re^t,  and  for  the  ambitious  to  continue  ^ludy  under 
favorable  conditions.  Unsurpassed  advantages  in  Music,  Expression  and  Domestic  Science. 
Chautauqua  affords  splendid  entertainment.  Brenau  graduates  are  in  great  demand  as  teachers. 

Write  for  full  information  and  catalogue.  Address :  2 

BRENAU  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY,  Gainesville,  Ga.  Box  11 


COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

1  he  Oldest,  practical  and  most  HeteiitIHc  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed  before  the  musical  world. 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

NORMAL  COURSE!  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Sumnrte_-  School  at  Bridgeport  opens  July  17,  Special  Course 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a  great  success  of  it  because  It  Is  the  one  system  guarantee¬ 
ing  results.  W rite  for  particulars.  ■* n  ,-i d' 


Keardaley  Park,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


URROWES  COURSE  OF  MUSIC  STUDY 

ergarten  and  Primary — Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction  Happy  Pupils — Satisfied  Parents — Prosperous  Teachers 

1  -  "  •  Classen  are  doubled  bv  use 


mastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course, 
jscriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to 


SUMMER  COURSE  IN  DETROIT  DURING  JULY 


KATHARINE  BURROWES 


Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 

AND  AUGUST 

D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or  - 


Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH 
Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Special  Normal  Piano  Course 

July  2-29.  Write  for  details. 

Also  INDIVIDUAL  COURSES  in  all  branches 
Also  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES,  Piano 
and  Harmony.  Ask  for  Booklet. 

Shepard  School  of  Music,  Orange,.  N.  .1 
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THE  ETUDE 


ECONOMY,  PROMPTNESS 
SATISFACTION 
IN  ALL  OUR  DEALINGS 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

Music  Publisher,  Dealer  and  Importer 

1712  Chestnut  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL,  COMPREHENSIVE 
HELPFUL  PUBLICATIONS 


TRY  OUR  LIBERAL 
ON  SALE  PLAN 


SUPERIOR  WORKS  FOR  THE  PIPE  ORGAN 


To  find  compositions  for  the  church  service  that  are  devotional  in  spirit  and  yet  devoid  of  monotony;  to  find  instructive,  interesting  and  practical  teachmc 
material,  are  but  two  of  the  many  troubles  of  the  organist.  How  adequately  and  economically  the  needs  of  the  organist  have  been  met  can  best  be  appreciated  bj 
a  careful  examination  of  the  Presser  catalogs,  which  every  organist  should  possess.  Of  the  varied  church  works  and  church  music- suitable  for  services,  rectal, 
and  pupils — listed  in  these  catalogs,  the  following,  briefly  described,  are  representative  : 


BEGINNERS’  PIPE  ORGAN  BOOK 


By  GEO.  E.  WHITING 


This  is  the  most  elementary  as  well  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  practical  pipe  organ  instructor  ever  published, 
it  mnv  he  tnhen  nn  after  one  year’s  instruction  on  the 


It  may  be  taken  up  after  one  year's  instruction 
pianoforte.  The  exercises  progress  by  easy  stages 
through  the  keys,  tending  from  the  very  beginning  to 
develop  the  true  organ  style.  Pedaling  is  treated  in  a 
clear  and  exhaustive  manner.  There  are  no  dry  exer¬ 
cises  or  studies  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  many  ele- 
mentary  organ  works.  Genuine  musicianship  is  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  very  beginning  and  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  practical  church  playing. 

All  necessary  instructions  are  given  in  a  plain  ana 
concise  manner,  and  if  necessary,  the  book  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage  for  self-instruction.  Price 


THE  ORGAN 


By  JOHN  STAINER 


The  fundamental  principles  of  or¬ 
gan  playing  have  been  lucidly  and 
thoroughly  explained  in  this  work — - 
by  the  test  of  time  and  usage  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  true  foundation  of  mod¬ 
ern  organ  playing.  Written  in  four 
parts,  profusely  illustrated,  giving  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  the  organ 
and  a  brief  explanation  of  organ 
construction,  of  stops,  their  character 
and  manipulation,  supplying  an 
abundance  of  practical  material  for 
pedal,  manual,  and  both  combined, 
this  treatise  answers  every  require¬ 
ment  of  the  organ  pupil.  Price 
$1.00. 


24  PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES 
FOR  PIPE  ORGAN 


By  GEORGE  E.  WHITING 


This  work  is  intended  to  follow 
Stainer’s  Organ  Primer  or  Rogers’ 
Graded  Materials,  for  it  carries  out 
logically  the  principles  so  ably  es¬ 
tablished  in  these  works.  It  aims  to 
lead  the  pupil  from  the  elementary 
to  the  advanced  by  steps  at  once  pro¬ 
gressive  and  sure.  Brief  explana¬ 
tions  as  to  the  care  of  the  organ, 
the  interior  construction,  the  action, 
the  stops  and  their  combination,  the 
organ  touch  and  fingering  are  given, 
and  the  work  concludes  with  twenty- 
four  ingenious  studies  carefully 
edited  and  annotated.  Price  $1.25. 


ORGAN  REPERTOIRE 


A  Book  of  Pipe  Organ  Music  for  Church  or  Concert 
Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


The  chief  object  in  this  compilation  has  been  to  cov 
the  ground  as  widely  and  thoroughly  as  possible,  into 
porating  many  novelties  and  original  pieces  as  well 
some  standard  compositions  and  new  transcriptions  n 
to  be  found  in  other  collections,  composers  of  all  schoo 
being  represented.  Many  of  the  arrangements  have  bei 
made  especially  for  this  work.  Every  number  is  a  gei 
There  are  in  all  forty  pieces,  including  numbers  suit' 
to  all  purposes:  church,  recital,  concert  and  teachin 
The  book  is  handsomely  gotten  up,  the  engraving,  prin 
ing,  paper  and  binding  being  of  the  very  best.  Eve 
organ  student,  player  and  teacher  should  own  a  cop 
Price  $1.25. 


GRADED  MATERIALS  FOR 
PIPE  ORGAN 


By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

This  work  presents,  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  manner,  the  fundamental 
technics  of  modern  organ  playing. 
At  first,  specific  technical  problems 
are  treated  abstractly,  and  finally 
are  combined  practically  in  short  in¬ 
teresting  movements,  as  a  test  of 
the  player’s  progress.  Separate 
chapters  treating  of  hymn  playing 
and  of  registration  supply  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  helpful  information,  and  the 
material  throughout  has  been  se¬ 
lected  from  authoritative  sources. 
Of  its  kind,  this  volume  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  best  yet  published.  The 
typography  and  binding  are  of  the 
best.  Price  but  $1.00. 


THE  ORGAN  PLAYER 


Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


For  both  church  and  recital 
this  compilation  offers  material  u 
usually  good.  The  character  of  I 
pieces  is  such  as  appeals  strongly 
American  tastes,  and  if  they  are  us 


for  service  purposes  the  organist 
rest  assured  that  his  playing  is  bei 
noticed  and  appreciated.  The  piec 
ranging  from  the  simple  to  the  me 
erately  difficult,  are  adaptable 
either  two-  or  three-manual  orga 
In  extension,  character  and  attra 
iveness  these  pieces  make  up  a  v 
ume  superior  to  any  collection  n 
in  use.  Price  $1.50. 


REED  ORGAN  METHODS  AND  COLLECTIONS 


In  presenting  these  unexcelled  Reed  Organ  collections  we  again  give  evidence  of  our  extensive  stock  and  varied  catalog  a  stock  prepared  to  supp 
every  possible  need  of  the  music  buyer.  Our  list  of  publications  as  regards  character,  variety  and  usefulness  is  the  most  complete  issued  in  this  country. .  Total 
overlooked  by  other  publishers,  these  Reed  Organ  collections  should  remind  you  that  it  pays  to  rely  entirely  on  the  Presser  catalogs  and  the  Presser  Music  Hous 
The  following  collections,  accepted  by  competent  critics  as  the  best  ever  published,  are  worthy  of  your  best  consideration. 


REED  ORGAN  METHOD 


By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 


Space  will  not  permit  enumerating 
the  many  valuable  features  covered 
in  this  Reed  Organ  primer.  In  brief, 
it  tells:  How  to  develop  refined  taste. 
How  to  master  technical  difficulties. 
How  to  acquire  the  organ  touch. 
How  to  phrase.  How  to  produce 
beautiful  effects  with  organ  stops. 
How  to  finger  correctly.  The  pieces 
and  studies  throughout,  progress¬ 
ively  arranged,  are  of  sterling  musi¬ 
cal  quality.  Helpful  information 
guiding  the  pupil  along  the  path 
:  i  leads  to  skill'll  performance 
and  sound  musicianship — a  veritable 
triumph  of  music  publishing  at  the 
small  price  of  $1.50. 


MUSICAL  PICTURES 


Piano  or  Organ 


The  compositions  in  this  unique 
volume  are  such  as  combine  real 
musical  excellence  with  melodic  in- 
terest  and  charm.  These  short  re¬ 
freshing  pieces,  which  cater  to  the 
pupil's  sense  of  entertainment  and 
humor,  are  progressively  arranged, 
and  supply,  at  the  same  time,  a  plen¬ 
itude  of  material  for  "exhibition 
playing.”  Suitable  for  both  piano 
and  organ.  Price  50c. 


100  VOLUNTARIES,  PRE¬ 
LUDES  AND  INTERLUDES 


By  C.  H.  RINCK 

The  Voluntaries,  Preludes  and  In¬ 
terludes  of  this  great  master  repre¬ 
sent  all  that  is  highest  and  noble  in 
organ  music,  and  the  playing  of 
these  compositions  will  arouse  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  organ's  capabilities 
and  will  awaken  a  thorough  concep¬ 
tion  of  scholarly  interpretation. 
Adapted  for  either  Reed  or  Pipe  or¬ 
gan.  Price  50c. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR 

Piano  or  Organ 

By  EUGENE  THAYER,  Mus.  Doc. 

To  teach  the  rudiments  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  is  the  ambition 
of  every  teacher.  By  including  only 
the  essentials  and  omitting  the  non- 
essentials,  Dr.  Thayer  has  produced 
a  work  as  near  the  desired  ideal  as 
human  ingenuity  and  expert  ability 
can  devise.  Price  $1.00. 


LITTLE  HOME  PLAYER 


Piano  or  Organ 

Containing  twenty-nine  interesting 
pieces  by  composers  who  know  how 
to  present  the  melodiously  attractive 
combined  with  the  instructive,  this 
volume,  suitable  for  both  piano  and 


organ,  meets  adequately  the  pressing 
demand  for  a  eollectiipn  of  miscella¬ 
neous  pieces  that  will  relieve  the 
monotony  of  technical  studies  and 
add  a  variety  conducive  to  better 
efforts.  For  pupils  in  the  second 
grade.  Price  50c. 


PARLOR  ORGAN  METHOD 


By  JAMES  M.  DEEMS 

This  work,  founded  on  an  original 
plan,  is  designed  to  produce  rapid 
readers,  good  timists,  and  skilled 
players.  The  copious  exercises  and 
attractive  pieces,  culled  from  the 
writings  of  the  great  masters,  give 
special  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  left  hand  and  aim  to  cultivate 
technical  mastership.  The  book 
meets  every  requirement  for  self-in¬ 
struction.  Price  $1.25. 


JUVENILE  DUET  PLAYERS’ 
COL  LECTION 


For  Organ  or  Piano 

Ranging  between  grades  two  and 
three,  these  attractive,  melodious 
and  instructive  duets  are  ideal  en¬ 
semble  pieces  for  the  young  player. 
Each  number  is  reckoned  to  uncover 
anv  fallacy  in  his  conception  of  time 
and  rhythm,  thus  assisting  the 
teacher  to  choose  material  best 
adapted  to  the  pupil’s  individual 
need.  A  splendid  volume  at  50c. 


CLASSIC  and  MODERN  GEfl 


Reed  Organ 


All  records  for  the  publication 
attractive,  interesting  and  instruct 
organ  collections  were  broken  wi 
this  exceptional  volume  was  compi 
and  issued.  The  advanced  player, 
matter  how  fastidious  his  taste,  v 
find  here  fifty-eight  masterpiei 
every  one  scintillating  with  vi 
cious  musical  goodness.  Beethoj 
Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Mozart,  Rub 
stein  and  thirty  other  noted  cc 
posers  are  represented.  No  regr 
will  follow  the  buying  of  this  coll 
tion  at  but  $1.00 — less  than  2  cc 
for  each  piece. 


LAUS  ORGANI 


Three  Volumes  of  Reed  Organ  Music 


An  unparalleled  collection  of  r 
organ  music  of  high  class  (Gra 
III-IV)  and  composed  by  the  r 
writer  of  Europe  and  America, 
pieces  are  alike  suitable  for  exh 
tion  as  well  as  being  useful  for 
struction  purposes.  In  view  of 
dearth  of  good  material  for  the  r 
organ,  we  would  most  emphatic, 
recommend  these  volumes  to/ 
players.  The  pieces  are  both 
tractive  and  new.  Price  $1.25  e; 


Music,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  heard.  Musical  studies,  to  be  estimated,  must  be  examined.  Why  not  send  for  these  collections,  our  ca  a  ogs, 
and  become  convinced  that  we  can  best  serve  your  interest?  Our  ON  SALE  plan  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  examine  any  of  our  pu  ications  a  you 
leisure  and  without  cost  or  trouble.  Ou>  catalogs  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Acquaint  yourself  with  our  unequaled  facilities  or  serving  yo 
promptly,  satisfactorily  and  at  the  least  possible  coit.  If  you  have  never  examined  any  of  our  publications,  especially  our  newes  issues 
our  catalogs,  do  so  now.  Simply  express  your  desire  or  need  on  a  postal — write  your  name  and  address  plainly  and  mai  i  o  a  . 
We’ll  attend  to  the  rest  conscientiously  and  cheerfully. 
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New  Publications 


Beginner’s  Book 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 


Technical  Exercises  in  a 


By  THEODORE  PRESSER 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  real  Beginner's  Book,  suitable  to  be 
taken  by  a  child  just  out  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  or  by  the  youngest  student.  The 
first  twenty-odd  pages  do  not  go  beyond  the 
five-finger  positions  in  each  hand.  There  are 
plenty  of  writing  exercises  and  questions 
and  answers  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
everything  that  has  been  presented. 

Musical  facts  are  introduced  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  and 
the  book  progresses  logically  and  surely. 
All  the  material  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  attractive  manner. 


Musical  Setting 


For  the  Pianoforte 


The  Fairy  Shoemaker 


A  School  Operetta 
By  A.  H.  HALL  and  T.  J.  HEWITT 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  very  easy  of  production,  and  it  will 
prove  popular  both  with  performers  and 
listeners.  Both  the  text  and  the  music  are 
really  high  class.  The  verses  are  poetic 
and  the  music  is  charming  throughout. 
This  little  operetta  may  be  produced  by 
girls  and  boys  or  by  boys  alone.  It  does 
not  require  any  adults.  If  produced  indoors 
the  scenery,  etc.,  is  very  easy  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  and  it  is  also  suitable  for  outdoor 
performance.  The  music  will  go  well  witli 
piano  accompaniment,  and  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  an  orchestra. 


Mother  Goose  Duets 


Four  Hand  Pianoforte  Pieces 

For  Teacher  and  Pupil 
By  THEODORA  DUTTON 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  novel  volume  will  prove  o'f  interest 
to  teachers  making  a  specialty  of  ele¬ 
mentary  work.  In  each  of  these  duets  the 
pupil’s  part  ( Primo )  is  founded  upon  a 
well-known  nursery  melody,  accompanied. by 
text  for  singing  (ad  lib.).  The  teacher’s 
part  is  interesting  and  beautifully  harmon¬ 
ized.  All  the  duets  are  pretty  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  There  are  ten  numbers. 


Treble  Clef  Album 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Price,  50  Cents 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners  and 
young  pupils.  Ail  the  pieces  in  this  hook 
lie  in  the  treble  .clef  for  both  hands.  The 
pieces  are  by  some  of  the  most  popular 
composers,  and  all  are  exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive.  The  numbers  are  arranged  in 
progressive  order,  lying  exclusively  in 
grades  I  and  II.  The  best  possible  book 
from  which  to  select  the  pupil's  very  first 
pieces. 


Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 


forte  Playing 


By  CARL  A.  PREYER  Price,  $1.00 

An  important  technical  work,  just  such 
a  book  as  more  advanced  students  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  an  amplification  of  the  technical 
ideas  of  Pischna.  A  technical  figure  of 
musical  significance  is  worked  out  through 
the  various  keys  in  each  exercise  and  both 
hands  receive  equal  attention  throughout. 
The  central  idea  is  to  develop  musicianship 
as  well  as  technical  proficiency  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  author  is  a  successful 
musician  and  teacher,  who  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  this  line  of  work. 


Anthem  Service 


A  Collection  of  Anthems  for  General  Use 
Price,  25  Cents 

The  most  recent  addition  to  our  enor¬ 
mously  successful  series  of  anthem  compila¬ 
tions  :  ‘‘Model  Anthems,”  "Anthem  Reper¬ 
toire,”  "Anthem  Worship,”  "Anthem  Devo¬ 
tion."  “Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise."  In 
"Anthem  Service”  will  be  found  an  entirely 
new  collection  of  numbers  for  church  use, 
well  within  the  range  of  the  average  quartet 
or  chorus  choir,  and  well  worth  singing  by 
any  choir.  This  work  will  prove  one  of 
the  best  of  the  series.  All  the  anthems  are 
melodious  and  interesting,  yet  truly  devo- 
tional  and  churchly. 


Echoes  from  Childhood 


20  Songlets 
By  MORTIMER  WILSON 
Price,  75  Cents 


A  remarkable  collection  of  short  songs 
by  a  promising  American  composer  and 
conductor.  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  the  texts 
of  sotne  of  the  most  familiar  nursery  songs 
and  given  them  artistic  musical  settings  of 
real  merit.  They  are  not  such  songs  as 
will  be  sung  by  children,  but  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sung  to  children  by  adults,  or 
to  be  used  by  singers  in  recital  work.  The 
piano  accompaniments  are  all  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  characteristic.  This  group  of 
songs  is  issued  in  a  very  attractive  volume. 


Study  and  Pleasure 

Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  Carl  Koelling 


Standard  Opera  Album 

For  the  Pianoforte 


Price  50  Cents 

The  melodies  from  the  great  operas, 
transcribed  for  the  pianoforte,  are  always 
popular,  either  for  home  or  recital  play¬ 
ing.  This  album  contains  some  of  the  very 
finest  numbers,  arranged  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  manner.  The  pieces  are  all  of  inter¬ 
mediate  difficulty,  lying  in  the  third  grade, 
chiefly,  and  not  going  beyond  the  fourth 
grade.  The  selections  are  all  from  stand¬ 
ard  operas,  numbers  with  which  all  should 
he  familiar 


Vocal  Studies 


Op.  436  PRICE,  50  Cents 

A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  This  volume-  may  be 
used  to  supplement  any  instruction  book  or 
other  kindred  work.  The  pieces  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pleasing  but  at  the  same  time 
of  real  educational  value.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  second  grade.  A  book  of 
this  nature  always  affords  an  added  interest 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupil.  In  this 
tine  “Study  and  Pleasure”  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 


Bach  Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Price,  50  Cents 

The  best  Bach  Album  in  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
bums,  together  with  additional  material  of 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Theo.  Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with,  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 


By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 
Price,  $1.00 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  "Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  His  Nephew,”  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-help's,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 


P.  F.  GUARD’S 

Music  Pupils’ Lesson  Book 
and  Practice  Record 


Price,  10  Cents 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  cover  ail 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
teacher  during  a  season’s  work.  Spaces 
are.  given  for  the  teacher’s  assignment  of 
work  at  each  lesson,  the  amount  of  time 
practiced  by  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher’s 
rating  of  the  lesson.  There  are  also  pages 
for  keeping  tuition  and  sheet  music  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  the  most  compact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  hook  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


By  H.  W.  PETRIE  Price,  $1.00 

These  studies  are  about  as  melodious  and 
pleasing  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  They  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  promoting  style 
and  flexibility  and  for  improving  one’s  ex¬ 
ecution.  Each  study  has  a  characteristic 
text,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  sing  it  as 
a  song ;  otherwise  the  syllables  or  vowels 
may  be  used.  These  studies  are  extremely 
modern,  and  will  no  doubt  he  acceptable  to 
a  great  many  teachers  who  are  looking  for 
something  new  and  pleasing  to  alternate  or 
replace  more  conventional  works. 


50  Nursery  Songs  aoid  Games 

Traditional  Melodies  Arranged 
in  a  Pleasing  Manner 
FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO 
Price,  50  Cents 

All  the  old  favorites  of  childhood  days 
will  be  found  in  this  collection.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  effective  but  easy  to  play 
and  the  piano  part  is  constructed  that  it 
always  carries  the  melody,  hence  may  be 
played  separately.  The  voice  parts  are  all 
just  within  the  compass  of  children's  voices. 
This  book  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
home,  for  school  or  kindergarten 


16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 


By  F.  NEUMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  II  and  III,  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  for 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  are 
original  duets,  not  arrangements. 


Preparatory  School  of  Technic 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  It  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  .It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


IN  PRESS 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 


Double 


NEW  GRADUS  AD  TARNASSUM. 

notes.  Philipp. 

NEW  SCALE  BOOK.  J.  F.  Cooke. 

THE  PENNANT-OPERETTA.  F.  W.  Col¬ 
ville  and  O.  J.  Lehrer. 

NEW  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADE  STUD' 

PIECES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  E 
Parlow. 

MARCHESI.  Op.  15 
CONCONE.  Op  81. 

LITTLE  PIANIST.  Czernv.  Op.  823 
WIECK’S  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES. 

KOHLER.  Op.  218. 

For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “Publisher's  Notes” 


DIABELLI  SONATINAS.  Op.  151  and  168. 
SACRED  QUARTETS.  Women's  Voices. 
TEACHER  AND  PUPIL  DUETS.  Op.  996. 
Sartorio 

MOZART  SONATAS.  Vol  I 
CZERNY.  Op.  55.3. 

MELODIC  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES.  Her¬ 
mann  Vetter. 


heo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  A 


STANDARD  GRADED 

COURSE 


OF: 


STUDIES 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Lending  Musical  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 


A  COMPLETE  course  of  standa 
Etudes  and  Studies  arrang 
in  a  progressive  order,  select 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  ci 
tivation  of  technic,  taste  and  sig 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingere 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supp 
mented  with  complete  directions  f 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “  Syste 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pr 
duction  of  a  modern  style  of  playin 
Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching 
America  was  for  the  most  part  co 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  e 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  T 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  t 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  i 
dividual  studies  and  pieces  of  muf 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  we 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  ti 
experience  to  select  the  best  studi 
for  the  right  time.  TheGraded  Cour 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  ti 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Grad 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  w 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  e 
perience  had  shown  to  be  necessar 


CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 


SYSTEM  ®*ves  teacher  and  the  pupil  t 

**  *  **  *  till  broadest  possible  system  and  ecu 
bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Eve 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  m< 
interesting  manner. 


ECONOMY  ^a^eR  t*ie  cost  of  necessary  stud 
UUVIiUilll  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  wou 
otherwise  be. 


PROGRESS  care*ul  grading  of  the  stud 

rllUUntyv  makes  the  entire  set  from  Book 
to  Book  X  like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  stej 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  mush 
success. 

VARIETY  studies  are  taken  from  all  t 

VHIIILil  |  best  known  composers  of  piano  stu 
ies.  This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  course 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

SIM  PI  ICITY  8tudfcs  are  accompanied 
vEItIiUuI  I  I  educational  notes  and  may 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  expe 
ence  or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arl 
trary  method  demanded. 

|IJTCD CCT  Only  the  most  interesting  a 
In  Iklltv  I  practical  studies  have  been  select* 
The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to  j 
pils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  o> 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes 
one  composer 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 


The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  co 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  methc. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  y< 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Grad 
Course. 


10  GRADES  10  VOLUME 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUMI 


Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  orderi 
mention  Mathews*  Standard  Graded  Course 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  t 
market. 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDE 


FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 


Grades  IX  to  ) 


Price,  SI  .00 

These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  i 
lected  for  some  standard  technical  essential;  f 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Sauna  a 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chon 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  nrpe*  gio  fori 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chon 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puz/les,  but  all  are 
concert  grade  ami  content,  famous  pieces,  rea< 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  develop 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieees  in  all,  by  ni 
composers, about  half  of  them  by  composers  sf 
living.  Adapted  as  a  continuation  of  Mathev 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  grad' 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  oft 
country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection.  0 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPAN 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  :  Philadelphia,  P< 
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publications  and  material  suited  to  the  OH  fin  CH  HR 
actual  needs  of  the  teacher  to  be  found  *-3i  *  5*J  I  Ifll 
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Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 


PIANO  SOLOS. 


No. 


GRADE 

1, 

1 


0448  In  Joyland,  Op.  243 

C.  IF.  Kern  . 

0440  My  First  Trip,  Galop,  Op 

243,  No.  2,  C.  W.  Kern...  1 
0450  Military  Array,  March,  Op. 

24.3,  No.  3,  C.  IF.  Kern ....  1 
0567  Gallant  Cavalier,  March,  H. 

Engelmann  .  2% 

0568  Soubrette,  Waltz,  H.  Engel- 

mann  .  2% 

0560  King's  Jester,  Polka,  H. 

Engelmann  .  2  % 

0570  Merry  Clown,  Mazurka,  H. 

Engelmann  .  2% 

0571.  Gentle  Shepherdess,  Schot- 

tische.  II.  Engelmann  ....  2% 

0541  Evening  Song,.  C.  Moter .  2  % 

0580  My  Bonnie  Laddie,  Inter¬ 
mezzo.  G.  N.  Benson . 3 

0550  The  Singer's  Lament,  Song 

Without  Words,  C.  KUng. .  3 
0587  In  An  Old  Garden,  Medita¬ 
tion,  C.  Lindsay  .  3 

0563  Terdita.  Yalse  Caprice,  G. 

D.  Martin  .  3 

0504  Deeds  of  Valor,  March,  It. 

8.  Morrison  . 3 

0505  Colonial  Assembly,  Minuet, 

It.  S.  Morrison  .  3 

0596  Bon  Mot,  Caprice,  R.  8. 

Morrison  . 3 

0597  Presented  at  Court,  Gavotte, 

R.  8.  Morrison  .  3 

0530  The  Country  Band,  March, 

TP.  Rolfe  .  3 

0531  On  the  Merry-Go-Round, 

Schottische,  IF.  Rolfe  ....  3 
0532  The  Ferris  Wheel,  Waltz, 

IF.  Rolfe  . 3 

0533  Bound  for  Home,  Galop, 

IF.  Rolfe  . 3 

9499  Days  of  Pleasure,  Waltz,  T. 

Lieurance  . 

0572  Eureka,  Mazurka  de  Salon, 

F.  Ilitz  . 4 

0578  Impromptu-Polka,  F.  Thome  6 

9364  Complainte,  Op.  87,  No.  1, 

M.  Moszkowski .  7 

9365  Offrande  (Offering),  Op.  87, 

No.  2,  M.  Moszkowski . 7 

PIANO  DUETS. 

0411  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 

Andalouse).  G.  Bachmann.  1 
0540  German-American  Festival 

March,  H.  Engelmann....  3% 
9552  Slumber  Song  (Schlummer- 
lied) ,  Op.  124,  No.  16,  R. 

Schumann  .  3 

0525  Danse  Bizarre,  Op.  107,  No. 

2.  L.  J.  O.  Fontaine . 4 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 
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Songs  of 
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Ireland, 
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Songs  of 
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Germany, 
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SONGS. 

9544  Because.  J.  IF.  Bischoff  ....  3 
0561  Lilacs,  High  Voice  in  F,  C. 

IF.  Cadrnan . 3 

0538  My  Sylvia,  IF.  Gaspo  . 3 

9562  I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus 

Say,  G.  Minetti  .  3 

0488  Proposal,  Waltz  Song,  T. 

Lieurance  . 

9524  May  Day,  P.  Brounoff . 

OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS-MIXED  VOICES. 

10170  Thy  Life  Was  Giv'n  for  Me, 

IF.  Berwald  . 

10173  Earth  Hath  No  Sorrow  But 
Heaven  Can  Remove,  A. 

IF.  Lansing  . 

10177  Voice  of  Jesus,  The,  T.  D. 

Williams  . 

10178  Softly  Now  the  Light  of 

Day,  L.  Watkins  .  4 


3 


WOMEN’S  VOICES 

6103  O'er  the  Meadows  Tripped 

Sweet  Kitty.  J.  B.  Grant,..  3 
i2  My  Mothei  Bids  Me  Bind 
My  Hair,  J.  Haydn .  3 

MEN’S  VOICES 

72  Over  the  Ocean  Blue.  II. 

IF.  Petrie . .  3 


MODERN  INTERESTING  LOGICAL 

BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER 

75  Cents 

THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A  very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A  trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts.  _ 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Succeed  Next  Season  You  Should 
Make  Your  Business  Plans  at  Once 

THE  BUSINESS  MANUAL 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

By  G.  C.  BENDER 

Price,  -  $1.00 

Tells  how  to  make  the  most  of  your  talents  ;  how  to  make  musical  advertising 
pay;  how  wide-awake  teachers  raise  their  rates  and  secure  new  pupils;  how  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  hold  their  old  pupils  by  bright  ideas  in  correspondence,  recitals, 
etc.;  how  to  collect  old  accounts,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  one  teacher  in  a  hundred  receives  more  than  a  fiaction  of  what  his  valuable 
services  should  bring  if  profitably  and  actively  marketed. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  may  raise  your  income  enough  to  pay  for  it  a 
hundredfold. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIPE  ORGAN. 

9554  Andantino  in  B  flat,  C.  H. 

Lowden  .  3  .ou 

9564  Adagio,  from  the  “Moonlight 
Sonata,”  Op.  -27,  No.  2, 

L.  van  Beethoven  . 4  .3o 
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VERY  LAST  CHANCE 

To  Secure  Magazines  in  Special  Clubs  at  These  Reduced  Prices 

For  30  days  only — and  no  longer — you  can  obtain  your  magazines  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season  at  the  low  prices  named  below.  After  September  30th  these  prices  advance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  renew.  Don’t  delay.  If  already  a  subscriber,  your  time  will  be 
extended  one  year  from  date  of  expiration. 

Magazines  can  be  sent  to  different  names  and  addresses.  Subscriptions  can  be  new 
or  renewal. 

Canadian  postage  on  The  Etude — 25  cents,  on  other  magazines  about  50  cents. 
Foreign  postage  on  The  Etude,  72  cents,  on  other  magazines  about  $1-00. 


Value 

$0.00 
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The  Etude . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 


Our  Price 

$0.30 


2 


The  Etude . i<c 

Delineator . 

Retail  Value,  $3.00 


The  Etude . 

Pictorial  Review(2 yrs.) 

Retail  Value,  $3.50 


2 

’2 


20 

For 

Both 

.30 

For 

Both 


The  Etude . 

Modern  Priscilla. . . 

Retail  Value,  $2.25 


For 

Both 


The  Etude . 

Current  Literature,  . 
Retail  Value,  $4.50  • 


1 


$f  J5 

)  1 

3 


.00 

For 

Both 


Value 

$0-00 

The  Etude.: . 

Our  Price 

$*|  .60 

ir 

McCall’s,  with  free  pattern.. 

1“ 

$0-75 


For 

All 


The  Etude . 

Good  Housekeeping.  . . 

Designer . 

Retail  Value,  $3.75 

The  Etude . ,n 

Cosmopolitan . 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  (  «  Jj  For 

Retail  Value,  $4.50 


2 

3 


The  Etude . ac 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.l'P  dj 

American . 

Retail  Value,  $4.50 


The  Etude . . 

Modern  Priscilla.  .  .  , 

American  Boy . . 

Retail  Value,  $3.25 


3 

’2 


For 

All 


^0 

For 

All 


Valu 


Our  Price 


$0-75 


3 


The  Etude .  . 

Pictorial  Review .  .  f  $0.65 

Modern  Priscilla . 

Ladies’ World .  . 


Send  all  orders,  address  all  correspondence  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

THE  ETUDE,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Willis  Practice 
Graded  Cours 

FOR  THE 

Study  of  the  Pianofor 


THE  Practical  Course  is  pract 
and  modern.  The  studies  h; 
been  compiled  from  hundreds  of  col 
tions  and  different  composers. 

Each  grade  is  so  arranged  that  e 
step  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  sligl 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  in  or 
to  supply  material  suitable  for  stude 
of  varying  ability. 

The  use  of  the  bass  cleff  at  or 

is  of  utmost  importance. 

Also  the  use  of  the  quarter  nt 
instead  of  the  half  or  whole  no 

because  each  note  then  has  the  t 
value  of  one  beat  and  it  is  much  ea 
for  the  pupil  to  afterward  underst. 
notes  of  other  values. 

Only  the  most  melodic  a 
tuneful  pieces  and  exercises  have  b 
selected  from  the  best  composers, 
order  to  cultivate  early  the  taste 
playing,  in  addition  to  technic. 

All  the  major  and  minor  sea 
are  included  at  the  end  of  the  i 
grade  volume  because  some  pupils  si 
sufficient  aptitude  to  begin  their  st> 
during  this  grade. 

Several  melodious,  instruct 

duets  for  teacher  and  pupil  oi 
throughout  this  grade. 

Fingering  and  phrasing  are  n 

carefully  observed,  so  that  the  teai 
has  no  need  to  use  the  pencil. 

The  study  of  the  pedal  is  ta 

up  in  second  grade. 

This  is  most  important  and  the  cl 
concise  outline  of  the  first  steps  in 
of  the  pedal  will  prove  of  utmost  v, 
to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil. 

Scales,  their  formation  a 
careful  study  are  seriously  taken 

in  this  grade. 

Additional  material  is  suggested 
use  in  connection  with  the  second  gj 
to  render  more  attractive  this  stud; 

The  third  grade  continues  the  st 
of  the  pedal  and  cultivates  velocity 
lightness  of  touch,  teaching  the  p 
to  play  artistically  as  opposed  to  t 
nical  execution  only.  The  selec 
studies  and  compositions  are  comf 
with  great  care  in  this  grade  in  o 
to  render  the  work  pleasing  and  att 
tive  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  fourth  grade  is  a  compila 

of  probably  the  most  useful  and  r 
interesting  studies  in  all  musical  1 
ature. 

Material  suitable  to  fit  the  pupil 
a  good  understanding  of  the  best  in 
classics. 

Our  confidence  in  the  superiorit; 
this  course  is  such  that  we  make 
following  offer: 


Upon  receipt  of  40c  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  any  one 
of  the  first  four  grades.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  it 
you  may  return  it  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  the  money 
paid  or  credit  you  the 
amount  on  our  books  :  : 

PUBLISHED  BY 

The  Willis  Music  ( 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
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THE  ETUDE  PRESENTS  ANOTHER  YEAR 

OF 

Encouraging  Instruction — Brilliant  Entertainment 

Priceless  Inspiration 

TWELVE  MONTHLY  TREASURE  HOUSES  OF  THE  BEST  IN  MUSIC 

Innumerable  Music  Lovers,  Students  and  Teachers  will  start  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  strong 

and  attractive  features  we  shall  present  in  such  abundance 
during  the  next  few  months 


m 


IMPORTANT  ISSUES 

During  the  next  six  months  Etude 
readers  will  receive  four  special-feature 
issues,  each  one  containing  valuable 
articles  and  reference  material  easily 
worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  en¬ 
tire  year’s  subscription,  $1.50. 

Getting  Down  to  Business  Issue. 

(October). 

Christmas  Holiday  Issue. 

Always  exceptionally  fine  (December). 

Thirty-Year  Jubilee  Issue. 

(January) . 

A  National  Issue. 

Similar  to  our  previous  English,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  Issues  (February). 


EXCEPTIONAL  ARTICLES 

M.  Moritz  Moszkowski,  the  foremost  living  writer  for 
piano,  on  “The  Value  of  Good  Editions.” 

Dr.  George  Henschel,  distinguished  conductor,  com¬ 
poser,  virtuoso,  singer  and  teacher,  on  “  Recollections  of 
Famous  Musicians'.” 

Senor  Alberto  Jonas,  famous  pianist  and  teacher  (instruc¬ 
tor  of  Pepito  Ariola)  on  “Mile-stones  in  Pianistic  Progress.” 

Felix  Borowski,  eminent  composer  and  critic,  on 
“Musical  Discoveries.” 

Frederic  Corder,  “the  father  of  modern  English  composi¬ 
tion,”  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  London  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  on  “  Painting  in  Tones.” 

M.  Isidor  Philipp,  head  professor  of  piano  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  on  “Heller’s  Place  in  Musical  Art,  and  How 
to  Teach  His  Works.”  (M.  Philipp  was  a  pupil  of  Heller). 

Scores  of  other  articles  by  important  writers  and  practi¬ 
cal  teachers  to  be  announced  later. 


VALUABLE  MUSIC 

The  predominating  position  of  The 
Etude  has  resulted  in  attracting  ex¬ 
ceptionally  interesting  manuscripts  from 
composers  of  all  musical  countries  who 
realize  that  The  Etude  presents  their 
works  to  the  largest  musical  audience 
in  the  world.  We  have  a  feast  of  useful 
and  attractive  pieces  in  store  for  you. 

NEW  FEATURES 

In  the  October  issue  THE  ETUDE 
Gallery  will  be  succeeded  by  another  fea- 
■  ture,  which  promises  to  be  even  more 
useful  than  the  Gallery. 

The  Music  Lover’s  Digest,  commenc¬ 
ing  in  this  issue,  will  be  continued 
indefinitely. 


Useful  and  Attractive  Premium  Rewards 


Every  article  is  guaranteed  by 

Tindale  Music  Cabinets 

Style  B  given  for  18  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  8  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  $5.00  cash.  Sent  by  freight  collect. 

Style  E  given  for  27  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  or  17  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $5.00  cash.  Sent  by  freight  collect. 

Additional  Tindale  music  cabinets  given  for  10  to  40  subscriptions 
to  THE  ETUDE,  depending  upon  the  number  of  compartments. 

These  cabinets  embrace  two  special  features.  (1)  1  he 

music  is  subdivided  and  held  in  small  compartments.  Not 
more  than  25  pieces  are  kept  in  each  drawer.  (2)  The  music 
is  kept  under  a  complete  filing  system  that  is  orderly  and  yet 
simple- — each  piece  bears  the  number  of  the  drawer  in  which 
it  is  kept.  All  exposed  surfaces  are  genuine  quartered  oak  in  the 
dark  (Old  English)  finish. 

Style  B.  Height,  with  base,  40  inches;  width, 

17K  inches.  Capacity,  300  pieces  of  sheet  music. 

Eight  drawers,  including  one  having  extra  depth 
for  collections,  albums,  etc. 

Style  E.  Height,  40  inches;  width,  \7H  inches. 

Capacity,  600  pieces  of  sheet  music.  Twenty-one 
drawers,  including  4  having  extra  depth  for  collec¬ 
tions,  albums,  etc. 


Silk  Lisle  Hosiery 

For  one  subscription  to  THE  ETUDE,  1  pair 

lisle,  black  or  tan.  Postpaid. 

For  two  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  1  pair 
silk  boot,  black,  tan  or  white.  Postpaid. 

For  three  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  6 

pairs  lisle,  black  or  tan.  Postpaid. 

For  six  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE,  6  pairs 

silk  boot,  black,  tan  or  white.  Postpaid. 

Ladies’  Writing  Desk 

Given  for  1 5  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE, 
or  8  subscriptions  and  $3.00  cash.  Sent  freight 
collect. 

This  attractive  writing  desk  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  premiums  offered 
by  The  Etude.  Interior  compartment 
contains  a  number  of  pigeon  holes  for  sta¬ 
tionery,  etc.  Furnished  in  mahogany  or  golden  quartered 
oak.  Height,  40  inches;  width,  28  inches;  depth,  15  inches. 

Ask  for  a  Copy 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co 


us  to  give  entire  satisfaction 

Ladies’  Watches 

Sent  postpaid,  for  6  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE,  or  4  subscriptions  and  $1.00  cash. 

Ladies’  sterling  silver  engraved  chatelaine  watch; 
Jeweled  movement.  Very  attractive. 

Sent  postpaid,  for  8  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE,  or  5  subscriptions  and  $1.50  cash. 

No.  2.  Ladies’  gold-filled,  open-face  chatelaine  watch. 
Case  is  high  grade,  American  movement,  seven  jewel,  straight 
line  lever.  Brequet  hairspring.  Guaranteed. 

Sent  postpaid,  for  9  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE,  or  5  subscriptions  and  $2.00  cash. 

No.  3.  Ladies’  fine  hunting-case  watch,  six  sizes;  gold- 
filled  case.  Warranted  to  wear  ten  years.  Handsome  engraved 
design.  Movement  is  high  grade  American  manufacture,  seven  jewel,  lever  escapement. 
Brequet  hairspring.  Stem  wind  and  set.  Fully  guaranteed. 


No.  1. 
small  size. 


Bissell’s  “Perfection”  Sweeper 

Given  for  7  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE,  or  3  subscriptions  and  $1.50 
cash.  ^Sent  express  or  freight  collect. 

Bissell’s  Grand  Rapids  sweeper  is  made  from 
the  choicest  cabinet  wood,  highly  polished.  Runs 
easily,  a  mere  touch  propels  it,  fitted  with  ball 
bearings.  Gathers  dirt  or  dust  with  a  thorough¬ 
ness  never  before  approached. 

ETUDE  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

Any  3  issues  from  June  to  November  for  25c 

We  will  forward  to  anyone  sending  us  25  cents  any  three  copies  of  THE  ETUDE  from 
June  to  November.  This  is  more  than  a  trial  subscription  offer.  It  means  the  bridging 
over  of  the  Summer  season,  the  keeping  alive  of  musical  interest  in  every  s5  °lar- 
Hundreds  of  teachers  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  some  even  donating  the  subscription. 

h  *  ignoring  the  above  reason,  these  three  issues  will  contain  hfty  new  and  standard 
pieces  of  music  at  the  cost  of  about  one-half  cent  each.  This  is  m  addmon  to  the  m- 
cp.rarion  and  the  interest  which  is  awakened  by  the  reading  of  THE  E1UDU  pages. 
LPet  even-  teacher  consider  this  offer,  25  cents  cash  for  any  three  of  the  bummer  issues. 
It  will  pay  to  recommend  its  acceptance. 

of  Complete  Premium  Catalog 

Publishers,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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I  THEORY 
BOOKS 

HERBERT’S  HARMONY  AND  COM- 
POSITION.  J.  B.  Herbert.  The  most  interesting 
and  practical  teacher  of  harmony  published.  Used  ex¬ 
tensively  by  teachers,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction. 
The  best  book  on  the  subject  published.  Highly  com¬ 
mended  by  the  profession.  Price,  $1 .00. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  AN  ACCOMPANI¬ 
MENT.  /.  B.  Herbert.  A  subject  on  which  every 
writer  needs  help.  The  only  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  Highly  commended  by  the  best  musicians. 
Indispensable  to  every  aspiring  composer.  Valuable 
hints  on  every  page.  Over  300  examples  from  the 
masters.  Price,  $1.30. 

HARMONY  AND  INSTRUMENTATION. 

Oscar  Coon.  Teaches  how  to  write  for  military  bands 
and  orchestras.  A  standard  work.  Such  books  are 
costly  and  rare.  Price,  $2.00. 

Voice  Culture 

ELEMENTS  OF  VpiCE  CULTURE.  By 

D.  A.  Clippinger.  The  principles  of  voice  culture  ap¬ 
plied  to  class  work.  Voice  training  in  classes  or  choirs. 
Price  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

THE  POLYCHROME  LESSONS  IN 
VOICE  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Root.  Unique 
for  private  study  or  for  teachers*  use.  Price  75  cents. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  OPERA.  By  F.  W. 

Root.  Selections  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of  the 
Polychrome  Lessons.  Either  high  or  low  voice,  state 
which.  $1.00  each. 

Comic  Operas 

SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR.  t  xt  and  music  by 
Alfred  G.  IV at  hall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  its 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  since 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
lyrics ;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  crisp 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres¬ 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir¬ 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  for 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  has 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete. 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in¬ 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Orchestra 
score  for  rent. 

PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  text 
and  music  by  Alfred  G.  IVathall.  This  new  operetta 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizations, 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  band 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  as 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kind 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band, 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leading 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounced 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  great 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  The 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50c. 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  will 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  book 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operetta 
for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play, 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Very  popular.  Never  fails 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestra 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  on 
approval. 

A  Dramatic  Cantata 

SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Judge 
Willis  B.  Perkins ,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  One 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  ever 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Samuel 
and  David  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity  of 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  avail¬ 
able  for  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Complete 
book,  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 

Sheet  Music 

Life  Eternal,  Solo  for  mezzo  voice,  by  J.  W. 
Lerman.  A  beautiful,  strong,  new  solo.  Mailed  for 
30  cents. 

Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,  a  duet  for  either 
soprano  and  alto  or  tenor  and  bass.  Easy  compass,  a 
really  great  duet.  Mailed  for  30  cents. 

Children’s  Songs 

HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  book 
for  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise  in  store  for 
teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5  to  1  2  years. 
New  motion  song",  individual  songs,  character  songs, 
etc.  We  don't  thin  e  there  has  yet  been  published  a 
child’s  song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs."  Price,  30 
cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  A.  G. 
W athall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  music. 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  says: 

"  In  all  my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children  I  find 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  I  have  ever 
found."  Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each  Samples  mailed 
on  approval. 

BETTER  BE  GOOD.  Solo.  Words  by  Lizzie 
DeArmond  Music  by  Henry  Fillmore.  An  action 
song  for  a  child  or  group  of  children.  Never  fails  to 
“  take."  It  is  a  distinct  "  hit,"  highest  note  C.  Mailed 

for  25  cents. 

PLAYMATES.  Duet  for  a  boy  and  a  girl.  They 
sing  alternately  and  in  unison.  Words  by  E.  F.  Guptill. 
Music  by  J  H.  hillmore.  An  action  duet,  representing 
a  children’s  quarrel,  and  "  happy  make-up."  Never 
fails  to  interest.  The  general  compass  easy.  Mailed 
for  25  cents. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  send  for 
|  our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musical 
Messenger,  a  monthly  band  and  orchestra  journal, 
j  Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  the 
I  Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 


F  '  LMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 


cinnati,  O., 


or  Bible  House, 
NEW  YORK. 


Start  a  Musical  History  Club  Now 

“Histories  make  men  wise.” 

—  Lord  Bacon 

A  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  Musical  History,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  hundreds  of  successful  Musical  History  Clubs,  has  resulted  from  the  introductionof 

The  Standard  History  of  Music 

A  First  History  for  Students  at  All  Ages 
By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

Price,  $1.25 

A  Fascinating  Side  Study 

The  immense  success  of  this  book  is  due  first  of  all  to  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
real  needs  of  the  student,  gained  through  years  of  practical  teaching,  and  to  his  gift  for 
making  technical  subjects  clear  and,  above  everything,  interesting. 

A  Thoroughly  Practical  Text  Book 

1  he  40  story  lessons  fit  the  40  weeks  of  the  school  year.  They  demand  no  previous 
experience  in  teaching  musical  history.  All  foreign  words  self-pronounced.  All  tech¬ 
nical  terms  explained.  300  foremost  masters  discussed,  including  great  present  day 
virtuosos,  composers,  teachers,  as  well  as  composers  of  lighter  pieces  (Godard,  Sinding, 
Schiitt,  Chaminade,  etc.). 

Let  Us  Help  You  Form  a  Musical  Club 

How  to  form  a  musical  club;  how  to  conduct  a  musical  club,  etc.,  amply  described 
in  complete  appendix.  Send  for  our  special  plan  for  helping  you  make  a  start  in 
this  profitable  work. 

Strongly  Endorsed 

The  Standard  History  of  Music  has  been  unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  many  of  the 
world’s  foremost  virtuosos,  teachers,  critics,  musical  journals  and  numberless  teachers. 
The  work  has  250  pages,  150  illustrations.  Handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  stamped 
with  gold. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOOD  SERVICE 


Forty-eight  years  of  experience  in  supplying 
teachers,  schools,  music  dealers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  music  and  musical  instruments  of  every  description  and  the  largest 
miscellaneous  stock  of  music  and  books  in  the  world  give  a  real  meaning  to  our 
well-known 
watchword: 


Everything  Known  in  Music. 


Our  specialty  is  filling  orders  promptly  and  completely  for  the  publications  of 
all  publishers  and  for  every  class  of  music.  Only  a  wonderfully  large  and  varied 
stock  and  unusual  facilities  for  handling  it  make  such  a  specialty  possible. 

Order  from  us  any  of  the  publications  adver¬ 
tised  in  “  The  Etude  ”  or  elsewhere,  and  receive 
them  promptly  If  you  want  any  publication  of 
a  musical  character  or  desire  any  information 
about  it,  write  to  us. 


CHICAGO 


GORDON'S 
GRADED 
PIANO  COURSE 


in  EIGHT  GRA0E5 


GRADE  I  GRADE  V 

GRADE  II  CRADE  VI  I 

GRADE  III  GRADE  VII 

CRADE  IV  GRADE  VIII 

*0*  EACH  POST-PAID. 

COMPILED  ADO  EDITED  BT 

HAIIILTOfl  S.GORDON 

with  rinGEPjriG  atto  AnnOTATons  by 
J-FRAm  LEVE 


GORDON’S  GRADED  PIANO  COURSE 

9  GRADES  (First  8  grades  now  ready)  -  50  CENTS  EACH 


USIC  Teachers  and  Conservatories  will  do 
well  to  investigate  this  admirable  work  at 
once  so  as  to  start  their  pupils  in  the  Fall 
on  the  most  up-to-date,  the  most  complete,  and 
the  best  Graded  Piano  Course  published. 


ASK  FOR  CIRCULARS.  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  TEACHERS 

H.  S.  GORDON,  -  112  W.  30th  Street,  -  NEW  YORK 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Henlein’s  Easy  Sonatina  Album 

THE  FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  CLASSICS 

This  Album  contains  32  Easy  Selections  from  the  most  celebrated  Sona¬ 
tinas,  Rondos,  Menuetts,  and  Variations,  by  the  old  Masters.  <J  The 
Pupil  never  tires  of  these  selections,  as  they  are  all  in  the  First  and 
Second  Grades,  and  only  one  or  two  pages  to  each  selection,  besides 
being  the  most  melodious  part  of  the  Sonatinas.  <J  There  is  no  book 
published  now  as  useful  to  lead  the  pupil  into  the  Classics  so  easily 
and  progressively  as  “  Henlein’s  Easy  Sonatina  Album.” 

•  1  W‘H  send  this  Album  on)  o o 

jpcCla!  V/fi0t  ®  \  approval  at  the  Special  Price  of/  <5oC 

Send  for  our  free  Thematic  Catalogue.  It  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Teacher 

The  Joseph  Krolage  Music  Co.,  Ra<a“LAartia(,e 


te;,  NEW  ISSUES^® 

Ladybelle  Waltzes  f<  r  piano . 

Gloaming  Song — Big  Hit . ’ 

Birth  of  the  Flowers  Reverie — Transcription 

for  pipe  organ . . 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO.,  Lt 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


YULE-TIDE  MARCH  (ne 

By  NETTIE  D.  ELLSWORTH 

A  brisk  and  inspiring  march  of  medium  difficu 
for  home  or  studio  use.  Introductory  price  fc 
limited  time,  20  cents,  postpaid. 

N.  D.  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  7700  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago, 


Wordless  Melodies  *)[ 

Album  of  30  charming  little  pieces  in  5  /  j 
Finger  Position  (by  Ernest  Lent)  Grade  1. 
Publishers’  price,  $1.  Introductory  Special,  postp. 

Catalog:  NEW  ACADEMIC  EDITION,  up-to-date,  FI 

Big  Discount  to  Teacher 

WASHINGTON  MUSIC  CO.  Washington,  D. 


“The  Wonder  Series 

For  those  that  are  interested  in 

SOMETHING  NE\ 

A  series  of  collections  especially  designed 
for  Soloists,  Teachers,  Pupils 


The  Wonder  Piano  Folio 

A  collection  containing  Dvorak,  Hum 
eske,  Key  G — Wilson,  Tripping  Thro  t 
Meadows — Macbeth,  P'orget  Me  Not 
Czibulka,  Leaves  and  Blossoms — Sou 
On  Parade  March — Bird,  Skizzen — Cos 
O  Sole  Mio,  and  twenty  other  compc 
tions  equally  as  good. 

Special  Price,  Postpaid,  50c. 

The  Wonder  Violin  and  Piano  Fo 

A  carefully  selected  and  edited  collect! 
of  standard  classics,  containing  Dn 
Souvenir;  Ambrosio,  Serenade;  Zarzyc 
En  Valsante;  Dvorak,  Humereske;  Saur 
Romance;  Mlynarski,  2nd  Mazurka  a 
a  number  of  other  compositions  of  t 
same  order. 

Special  Price,  Postpaid,  75c. 


Published  by 

T.  B.  HARMS  CO 

62  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


GUISE  FOR  THE  MALE  VOIC 

FREDERIC  W.  ROOT  ' 

Op.  23.  Price,  31.00 

This  work  is  minute  in  its  instruction  as  tot 
development  of  bass,  baritone  and  tenor  voic 
providing  special  exercises  and  songs  for  ea. 
All  teachers,  including  ladies,  who  have  to  d< 
with  men’s  voices  will  find  this  volume  to  bt 
complete  compendium  of  all  necessary  kno^ 
edge.  No  other  manual  will  be  required. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

17  12  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  P 


JUMPING  JAGI 


Seven  delightful  first  and  sect 
grade  compositions  admirably 
apted  to  the  needs  of 


YOUNG  PUPILS 


There  is  the  proper  amount  of  tt 
nlque  in  each  piece,  and  just  eoougl 
catchy  melodies  and  pleasing  strain 
eliminate  every  possibility  of  drudgi 
Complete  book  sent  upon  race 
of  1  0  c  and  5  names  of  music  teaoh 
in  your  city. 


CONSOLIDATED  MUSIO  COMPAI 


219  W.  MADISON  ST. 


CHICAt 


All  a  •  Music  Teache 

A  trprmnn  Music  school 

Con vents 


We  will  supply  you  with  Music  c 
sale  and  on  selection  at  largest  discount 
We  publish  the  celebrated 

Root  Edition  Beautiful 


The  finest  teaching  edition  in  the  world;  al 
carry  everythin*  in  Music.  Write  for  catalog! 
and  liberal  on  sale  olan. 

FRANK  K.  ROOT  &  CO.,  1509  E.  55th  St„  Chica 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  Owi  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


60S 


Edition  Ulood 

- 

690  VOLUMES 

II  progressive  teachers 
re  using  it.  Are  you? 

)erior  to  all  editions  in  that  it  is  the 
;st,  free  from  errors,  conservatively 
fed,  and  accurately  engraved. 

5  pages  are  not  crowded,  and  each 
ume  has  beer,  engraved  with  the  object 
having  the  most  convenient  page 
dings., 

ition  Wood  is  perfectly  printed  upon 
best  paper  obtainable. 

:  your  dealer  for  Edition  Wood. 


TEST  IMPORTANT  VOLUMES 

PIANO  SOLO 

Prices  subject  to  usual  discount 
514.  LIVSEY,  Children’s  Musical  Moments  $1.00 
A  novel  method  for  youngest  players. 


520.  PLAIDY.  Technical  Exercises  ...  .75 

With  Important  additional  exercises. 

321.  DEVAUX,  Op.  21.  Musical  Thoughts  .75 
Eight  very  melodious  second  grade 
pieces. 

>34.  SCHUMANN  ALBUM  No.  1  .  .  .  .75 

Sixteen  most  popular  compositions. 

>40.  TONELL1,  Opera  Gems  No.  1  .  .  .  .59 

Fourteen  very  easy  arrangements. 

>51.  BRAHMS,  Hungarian  Dances.  2  vols. 

each . 1.00 

156.  BRAHMS,  The  same  as  piano  duets, 

2  vols.,  each . 1.50 

i5S.  BACH,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  2 

k  vols.,  each, . 1.00 

62.  CLEMENTI-TAUS1G,  Gradus  ad  Par- 

nassum . 75 

With  English,  German,  French  and 
Spanish  Text. 

64.  ERB,  M.  A.,  Little  Musical  Pictures 

with  Words  .  . . 60 

Eight  little  gems  for  youngest  players. 

68.  SCHUBERT,  Op.90  and  142.  Impromp¬ 

tus  . 60 

69.  SCHUBERT,  Op.  94.  Moments 

Musicaux . 50 

70.  SCHUBERT,  Op.  90,  94  and  142.  Im¬ 

promptus  and  Moments  Musicaux  .  .75 

75.  GRADED  ALBUMS,  No.  1-5,  each  .  .50 

Each  volume  contains  eight  or  ten 
pleasing  pieces  in  first  grades. 

77.  GODARD  ALBUM  No.  1  .  .  .  .  .75 

Eleven  most  popular  compositions. 


;  You  a  Teacher  of  Music 
in  any  of  its  Branches  ? 

send  us  your  name  and  address,  telling  us  in 
department  of  music  you  are  interested,  anJ 
» ill  send  you  some  interesting  matter  for  your 

ination. 

k  should  have  a  package  of  our  latest  piano 
ing-music  sent  you  from  your  regular  dealer 
. .animation  during  the  season. 

.re  the  headquarters  for  teaching-music,  and 
i  are  a  wide-awake  teacher  you  will  be  inter- 
I  in  knowing  our  publications. 

\IT  PRFF  to  anT  address, “Latest 
il  •  IvLl  Novelties”  for  piano 

a  thematic  catalogue  for  1912-13, 
aining  themes  of  latest  teaching  com- 

ions,  also  Edition  Wood  list,  com- 
■  to  August  1912  and  sample  block  of 

iod’s  Pupil’s  Practice  Slips.” 


E  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

BOSTON:  NEW  YORK: 

Summer  St.  23  East  20th  St. 

Also  at  London  and  Leipzig 


ET  MUSIC  SPECIALS! 


Cents 

for  any,  copy 
)  in  this 
column 
postpaid 

A  A  Cents 

fl  ■  ■  for  any  copy 

1  m.  M  in  this 

|  column 

postpaid 

RUMENTAL 

SONGS 

Dvorak 

I  Want  To  Be  in  Dixie 

Iral  Chimes 

Honeyman— Big  Hit 

and  Bye,  Variatn 

Good-Bye  Rose 

k  Waltz 

Everybody's  Doiu'  It 

ffmanti,  Barcarolle 

Ragging  Baby  To  Sleep 

ird,  Variation 

Take  Little  Tip  From  Father 

iters  Truax 

Ragtime  Violin 

■g,  Lange 

Oh,  You  Beautiful  Doll 

Glide  Waltz 

Where  River  Shaunon  Flows 

Variation 

Killarnev.  My  Home  O'er  Sea 

Valtz 

Girlie  Was  Just  Made  To  Love 

of  Love  Valse 

Mammy's  Shufflin'  Dance 

ose,  Fischer 

Caruso's  “  Dreams  of  Long  Ago' 

•  Mendelssohn 

That  Mysterious  Rug 

ict  Home,  Variatn 

Will  Roses  Bloom  in  Heaven? 

S,  Weber 

Take  Me  Back  To  Gardeu  of  Love 

* Rehoes 

The  Madhouse  Rng 

■  sc.,  Ascher 

Oh,  Mr.  Dream  Man 

,  God,  Variation 

Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

’  Joe,  Variation 

Down  By  the  Old  Mill  Stream 

it  Home,  Variat  n 

Brass  Band  Ephruham  Jones 

■>e  Waltz 

I'd  Love  To  Live  in  Loveland 

SONGS 

INSTRUMENTAL 

^r,  Rogers 

Turkey  in  the  Straw 

,  Sacred 

Napoleon's  Last  Charge,  March 

Winning  Fight,  New  March  Hit 

ie  Earth 

Seuora  Waltzes 

>  ’nradise 

Star  of  Faith,  Reverie 

I  'im ilton  Profit  Sharing  Coupons  with  all  orders 

•  (REX  CO.,  242  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

>:  Stamp  for  "Money-Saving”  Catalogs 


DIRECTORY  OF  THE  LEADING 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SCARR1TT-MORRISVILLE  COLLEGE 
AND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

Morrisville,  Mo.  Offers  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Mus.B.  in  connection  with  one  of  the  leading  literary  colleges 
in  Middle  West.  Louis  C.  Perry,  Pres. 

CHOWAN  COLLEGE,  w-r^bo™.  n.  c.  huh 

*  grade  College  for  women. 
Founded  1848.  Full  courses  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and 
Physical  Culture.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  lead¬ 
ing  to  d'-gre*-  <>t  A  B.  Teachers'  Training  Courses.  Healthful 
location.  Catalogs  on  request.  James  D.  Bruner,  Pies. 

ALABAMA  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  FOR  WOMEN, 

Livingston,  Ala.  Academic  Courses,  four  years.  A  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  Piauo,  Voice,  Theory,  Harmony,  History,  Ex¬ 
pression,  Painting  of  all  kinds.  School  of  Industrial  Arts — 
Household  Economics,  Stenography  aud  Typewriting.  Excel¬ 
lent  Dormitories.  Write  for  Catalog.  G.  W.  Brock,  Pres. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  YOUNG 

WOMEN  Hollins,  Va.  Exceptionally  thorough  and 
*  complete  Musical  Department  in  which  mu¬ 
sical  culture  is  combined  with  the  regular  college  Courses 
leading  to  broad  and  efficient  musicianship,  Ideally  located 
in  700  acres  of  private  grounds,  7  miles  north  of  Roanoke. 
Building  adequately  equipped  for  250  students  and  35  officers 
and  teachers.  College  Course  (4  years),  College  Preparatory 
(2  years).  Founded  1842.  For  full  information  address  Miss 
Matty  L.  Cocke,  Pres.,  Box  312,  Hollins,  Va. 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTE, 

cation  of  young  women.  Established  1835.  Institute  Course; 
College  Preparatory  and  Advanced  Elective  Courses — full  di¬ 
ploma.  Music,  Art.  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture.  Im 
posing  buildings  well  equipped  gymnasium;  athletic  field. 

;  For  catalog  address,  Rev.  Walter  Branham  Capers,  Pres. 

DURHAM  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 

Rafael  Joseffy  method  used.  Conducted  by  Mrs.  Alberta  Rob¬ 
bins  Wynn  and  Miss  Daisy  Lebby  Robbins,  pupils  oi  Joseffy. 

Send  for  information. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  WOOSTER,  JgjUjj . 

Department  with  the  highest  musical  and  collegiate  standards. 
Superb  location  and  equipment.  Address  the  Director,  J. 
Lawrence  Kkb.  I1’.  A.  G.  O. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

’  Music  and 

Art.  On  the  Penna.  R.  R.  and  trollev  to  Philadelphia.  Fits 
for  teaching,  college  or  business,  $'-'-0  pay  a  for  board,  tuition. 

LIMESTONE  COLLEGE, 

Faculty  of  Specialists.  One  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  South. 
Pi  mo,  Pipe  Organ.  Voice,  etc.  Delightful  climate.  Prof. 
Frank  L.  Eykr,  Director. 

etc.,  for  school  year  of  40  week.*.  G.  M.  Philips,  Prtn. 

HENDERSON-BROWN  COLLEGE, 

Arkadelphia,  Ark.  Excellent  school  for  hoys  ami  girls.  Home¬ 
like,  Christian  atmosphere  and  good  government.  Excellent 

BLACKSTONE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE, 

Blackstone,  Va.  Probably  the  best  known  school  for  girls  in 
the  South;  prepares  for  class  ‘‘A"  colleges,  and  also  maintains 
probably  the  best  advantages  in  music  of  any  school  of  its 
grade  in  the  South.  Rates  are  very  moderate.  For  catalogue 
and  application  blank  address  Rev.  Thos.  Rosser  Reeves, 
Principal. 

Conservatory  ot  Music  —  Voice,  Violin,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science.  Two  courses  leading  to  Academic  degree. 
Moderate  charges.  Pleasant  surroundings.  No  death  has 
ever  occurred  among  the  boarding  students.  George  H. 
Crowell,  Pres. 

HOWARD-PAYNE  COLLEGE,  ' 

*  Mo.  Estab¬ 
lished  1844.  A  Junior  College  for  young  women.  Graduates 
enter  the  junior  year  of  “A"  grade  colleges.  Three  buildings 
— splendid  gymnasium — outdoor  sports — New  $10,000  building. 

Flue  Arts — Mush*,  Art  and  Oratory.  Tuition,  Room  and 

Board  for  the  year,  $275.  For  catalog  address  H.  E.  Stout, 
President. 

CARLTON  COLLEGE  AND  CONSER¬ 
VATORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART.  ?°euxha“: 

Sel  'ct  school  for  girls  and  young  women.  Established  1867. 
Addr^xs  for  further  information,  Grace  Carlton,  Dean. 

WILSON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Ohambersburg,  Peonsyiv inia.  Classical  course  leading  to 
d°gree  of  A.B.  Musical  Course  and  unusual  advantages  in 
the  study  of  Music  and  Art.  Faculty  of  thirty  piofessors  and 
teachers.  Apply  for  catalogue. 

COTTEY  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Nevada,  Mo.  Accredited  Junior  College.  Preparatory  Courses. 
Character-building  emphasized.  Music,  Domestic  Science, 
Business  Courses,  Sports.  Mrs.  V.  A.  C.  Stockard,  Founder 
aud  President. 

FRANKLIN  ACADEMY — SCHOOL  OF 

JVAITC|C'  1362  Steele  St  ,  Denver,  Colo.  Instruction  iu 
*  Piano,  Voice  and  Violin.  Diplomas  granted  those 
who  complete  the  required  course  in  Harmony,  History  and 
Theory.  Ten  practice  pianos.  Large  Dormitory  for  girls. 
First  class  instruction.  Ada  R.  Bloedord,  Dean  of  Music 
Department. 

SUE  BENNETT  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL, 

London,  Kentucky.  Preparatory,  Normal,  Business,  Expres¬ 
sion.  Academic.  Healthy  mountain  climate.  Music  of  highest 
order,  at  very  low  rates.  Voice,  under  a  3-years'  student  of 
William  Shakespeare,  England.  Piano,  stringed  and  wind 
instruments.  For  catalog  and  particulars,  address,  J.  C. 
Lewis,  M.A.,  Principal,  or  Florence  M.  Campbell,  Directress 
of  Music. 

PORT  GIBSON  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Port  Gibson.  Miss.  Music,  Art.  Expression  and  Literature. 
Special  attention  given  health  and  morals.  Confers  A.B.  th  ¬ 
ree.  Preparatory  Dept.  Established  1840.  C.  M.  Chap- 
p  an,  Pres.  I 

M 

BESSIE  TIFT  COLLEGE,  ?<>r>uh.  «->■ 

*  ful  middle  Georgia 
climate.  Elevation  655  feet.  A  College  of  first  rank  in 
Liberal  Arts  and  Fine  Arts.  Write  for  literature. 

SELECTED  "CZERNY 
STUDIES 


ft 


Revised,  Edited  and  Fingered,  with 
Copious  Annotations,  by 

IN  THREE  BOOKS 


EMIL  HEELING 

PRICE  90  CENTS  EACH 


VALUABLE  and  noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  pianoforte.  T  his  work  represents  a 
diligent  sifting  and  careful  selection  of  material  ironi 
the  entire  works  of  Czerny,  including  all  the  popular 
opus  numbers,  together  with  many  less  known,  but 
equally  meritorious  studies.  Mr.  Liebling’s  editorial 
work  has  been  of  the  most  exact  and  painstaking 
character  from  both  the  technical  and  interpretative 
sides ;  the  annotations  are  of  real  practical  value  and 
musical  interest.  The  three  volumes,  which  are  care¬ 
fully  and  closely  graded,  the  studies  being  arranged  in  progres¬ 
sive  order,  range  in  difficulty  from  the  early  second  to  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade.  _ 

Czerny’s  mastery  of  technical  detail  and  his  mastery  of 
musical  expression  are  truly  remarkable  ;  he  was  a  most 
voluminous  writer. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  study  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  works,  and  even  in  the  more  generally  used  opus  num¬ 
bers  there  are  many  studies  which  are  unnecessary  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  But  in  practically  every  volume  there  is  to  be  found 
some  pianistic  gem  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  object  of  this  present  compilation  is  to  present  his  very 
best  studies  of  all  grades  in  attractiv  e  and  convenient  form  toi 
general  use.  The  success  of  this  work  has  been  of  the  most 
flattering  character.  It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered. 
It  is  printed  from  beautifully  engraved  special  plates  and 
substantially  and  thoroughly  bound  in  heavy  paper. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  CO**  Philadelphia,  pa. 


Modern  Piano  Pieces 


Never  since  Music  Books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  has  such  wonderful  value  been  found 
in  one  book.  Each  number  in  its  original 
key  but  edited  and  fingered  by  PAOLO 
GALLIRO.  Price,  75  cents. 


COMPLETE  CONTENTS 


A  la  bien  Aimee . Schiitt 

Alla  Marcia . Schytte 

Arabesque  en  forme  d’Etude. - Leschetizky 

Barcarole  (from  Coates  de' Hoffman).  .Offenbach 

Berceuse . Delbriick 

Berceuse  (from  Jocelyn) . Godard 

Butterfly,  The . Lavallee 

En  Automne . Moszkowski 

Fauns,  The . Chaminade 

I  lumoreske . Dvorak 

Hungarian  Dance  . Brahms 

Marche  Grotesque . Sinding 

Mazurek . Paderewski 

Melodie . Paderewski 

Morceau  Caracteristique  . Wollenhaupt 

Murmuring  Zephyrs . Jensen 

Prelude. ...  . Rachmaninoff 

Romance  Without  Words . Faure 

2me  Valse .  Durand 

Serenade  (Heller  transcription) . Schubert 

Slumber  Song.  . Schumann 

wSong  of  the  Lark . I  schaikowsky 

Song  Without  Words  .  . Tschaikowsky 

Spanish  Dance . Moszkowski 

Traumerei  - . . Strauss 

Valse  Mignone . Schiitt 

Witches’  Dance . McDowel 


O'tWv  TYWr  ^  cViC) 


Home  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano ) . 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano ) . 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano).. 

National  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation  ( W.  and  P.). 

Plantation  Songs  (Words  and  Piano) . 

Songs  from  Grand  Operas  (W.  and  P.).... 

Songs  from  Comic  Operas  (W.  and  P.) . 

Love  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano ) . 

College  Songs  (Words  and  Piano) . 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano)..  . 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs  ( W.  and  P.) . 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets  (  W.  and  P.) . 

Songs  for  Guitar  (  Words  and  Guitar) . 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces . 

Piano  Pieces  (35  standard  numbers  in  3d 

grade) . . 

Modern  Piano  Pieces  . 

Piano  Pieces  for  Children.  ...  . . . . . 

Piano  Duets  ( 16  third  grade  classics) . 

Piano  Dance  Folio . 

Selections  from  the  Operas  (Piano  Arr,)... 
“  11  11  Comic "  "  “ 


$0.50 
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Piano  Instructor  (simple,  though  concise)... 
Mandolin  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . . 

Second  Mandolin. . 

Piano  Accompaniment . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Cello  Obligato . 

Tenor  Mandola . 

Mandocello . 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . . 

Second  Mandolin . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Piano  Accompaniment  . 

Violin  Pieces  (with  Piano  Accompaniment). 

Violin.  Cello  and  Piano . 

New  Violin  Solos  (with  Piano  Accomfi.) . .. 
Clarinet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) 
Cornet  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Cornet  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp.) - 

Flute  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment)  .. 

Trombone  Solos  (with  Piano  Accomp.) . 

Trombone  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp.). 
Cello  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment)  . . 

Cello  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp.) . 

Music  Dictionary . 

The  Most  Popular  Orchestra  Folio 

Full  Orchestra  and  Piano . 

10  Parts,  Cello  and  Piano . 

The  Most  Popular  Band  Folio 

Concert  Band,  (36  Parts) .  . 

Full  Band,  (24  Parts)  . 

Small  Band,  (19  Parts) . 
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SOME  OF  OUR  OTHER  MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS 


All  with  Words  and  Piano 

Kindergarten  Songs . $7.00 

Songs  of  .-(//Colleges  . . 1.50 

Songs  of  Eastern  Colleger .  1.25 

Songs  of  Western  Colleges . 1.25 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Chicago . .  1.50 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Michigan  - - -  1.25 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania - 1.50 


Special  Discounts  to  Teachers 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  Publishers 


31-33-35  W.  1  5th  St.,  New  York  City 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Successful  Books  for  Progressive  Teachers 


PIANO  TEACHING 

Its  Principles  and  Problems 
By  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 


The  book  is  thoroughly  practical, 
written  by  a  practical  man  to  meet 
practical  needs.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  work  is  one  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  piano  teacher 
in  the  land  seeking  success. 


Price,  Postpaid  $1.25 

“  Crammed  with  information  every 
teacher  and  pianist  needs.” 

—  The  Nation. 


PIANO 


NATURAL  LAWS  IN 
PIANO  TECHNIC 


By  MARY  WOOD  CHASE 

Presents  clearly  and  concisely  the  es¬ 
sential  laws  of  the  building  up  of  a  good 
piano  technic.  Contains  fifty-seven 
plates  showing  correct  and  incorrect 
positions  of  the  hands  and  fingers. 

Price,  Postpaid  $1.25 

“  Very  original,  stimulating,  and  well 
thought  out.”— Ernest  Hutcheson. 


VOICE 


ESSENTIALS  OF 
PIANOFORTE  PLAYING 

A  Practical  System  of  Mind  and 
Finger  Training 

By  CLAYTON  JOHNS 
Price  $1.25,  postage  paid 


“  Mr.  Johns  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  setting  forth  clearly  and  concisely 
the  points  considered  and  I  believe  the 
student  who  studies  this  book  will  do 
so  with  great  advantage.” 

— Sergei  Rachmaninoff. 


THE  FIRST  PIANO 
BOOK 


By  THOMAS  TAPPER,  Litt.D. 

Author  of  Tapper's  Graded  Piano  Course 


Intended  for  children.  May  be  us 
preparatory  to  any  course,  method 
system.  Instantly  successful. 


Price,  $1.00,  postpaid 

Send  for  complete  work  in  miniatu 
free  on  request. 


RESONANCE  IN 
SINGING  and  SPEAKING 

By  DR.  THOMAS  FILLEBROWN 


Twenty-one  years  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  in 
Harvard  University 


Price,  Postpaid  $1.25 


‘‘His  directions  for  deep  breathing 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  lucid  and  valu¬ 
able  ever  printed.  They  are  important 
not  only  to  students  of  singing  who 
have  to  become  professional  breathers, 
but  to  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  perfect 
health.” 

—Henry  T.  Finck  in  The  Nation. 


THE  ART  OF  SINGING 

By  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


New  and  Revised  Edition  complete  in 
one  book.  The  text  has  been  entirely 
rewritten. 


Price,  Cloth,  Postpaid  $2.00 


“  A  Text  Book  on  the  vocal  art  by  a 
well  known  teacher  of  the  old  Italian 
method.  Breath  control,  voice 
production  and  other  technical 
matters  are  lucidly  set  forth.” 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


DICTIONARIES 


ELSON’S  MUSIC  DICTIONARY 


By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conservatory  of  Music 

Includes  every  necessary  word  used 
in  music  with  its  pronunciation.  A 
list  of  prominent  foreign  composers 
and  artists  with  their  chief  works,  the 
pronunciation  of  their  names  and  the 
date  of  their  births,  etc.  A'  short  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  English  musical  terms  with 
their  Italian  equivalents. 

Price,  Cloth,  Postpaid  $1,00 

Elson’s  Pocket  Music  Dictionary 
[Price,  Cloth,  postpaid  35c 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICM 

W.  J.  BALTZELL 


An  invaluable  Handy  Referen 
Work  for  Musicians,  Teachers  and  S 
dents.  The  latest,  most  concise 
comprehensive  handbook  of  music 
ography  published. 


Price,  Postpaid  $1,25 


“  It  is  probably  the  most  compl 
dictionary  of  American  Biographi 
data  now  in  the  field.” 

— Louis  C.  Elson  in  Boston  Advertis 


Oliver  Ditson  Company,  150  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


- 


New  and  Standard  Publications  for  Piano  Study 


MENTOR  CROSSE 


Daily  exercises  for  training  the  five  fingers 
of  both  hands. 


Four  Volumes.  Each  60  cents 


While  it  may  seemingly  be  impossible  to  offer 
much  original  material  in  five-finger  exercises,  there 
are  certain  features  in  these  four  volumes  by  Mr. 
Crosse  which  are  especially  commendable  when  com¬ 
pared  with  other  works  for  similar  purposes.  In 
the  present  work  no  aim  has  been  made  to  include 
a  complete  pianoforte  technic  other  than  the  abso¬ 
lute  five-finger  exercises  which  are  acknowledged  as 
necessary  to  a  systematic  development  of  the 
fingers.  The  entire  work  has  been  systematically 
arranged,  methodically  developed,  and  cautiously 
treated. 


ZIEGFELD  PIANO  TECHNICS 


By  Dr.  F.  Ziegfeld 


This  system  of  technic  is  an  original  work  in 
many  respects,  being  practically  an  exposition  of 
the  familiar  experiences  of  every  day  teaching  in 
a  successful  school.  The  book  holds  in  compact 
form  all  that  need  be  taught  to  insure  that  training 
of  the  hand  essential  to  an  early  and  easy  virtuosity. 
The  book  provides  for  the  necessary  fundamental 
work  and  embraces  all  that  is  needed  for  ,  the  gym¬ 
nastics  of  the  fingers  and  essential  to  a  thorough 
training  and  control  of  the  hand.  Bound  in  flexible 
cloth. 

Price,  $1.50 


WILSON  G.  SMITH’S 
FAMOUS  PIANO  STUDIES 


Five  Minute  Studies.  Op.  63 


Two  books.  Are  designed  for  daily  practice,  v 
special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  th 
fourth  and  fifth  fingers.  They  are  extremely  in 
esting,  many  of  the  passages  being  modern 
figuration  and  helpful  for  bravura  study.  They 
volve  a  system  of  diatonic  modulation  built  u 
simple  sequences. 

Other  successful  studies  by  Mr.  Smith  are: 

Chromatic  Studies,  Op.  69,  two  books. 

Transposition  Studies,  Op.  70. 

Thematic  Octave  Studies,  Op.  68. 


Each  Book  $1.00 


MUSICAL  ESSENTIALS 


By  Harold  B.  Maryott 

Musical  Essentials  embraces  everything 


front  the  rudiments  of  music  notation  to  the 
study  of  musical  form.  1  he  elementary  por¬ 
tion  is  so  plain  that  one  who  has  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  music  can  understand  its  precepts, 
while  the  progression  of  the  study  is  so  con¬ 
sistent,  step  by  step,  as  to  make  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
of  music  a  matter  of  regardful  application 
only. 

Price,  heavy  paper  covers,  $1.00 


THE  CHILD’S  FIRST  GRADE 


For  the  Child  Beginning  the  Piano 


By  Blanche  Dingley-Mathews  and 
W.  S.  B.  Mathews 


The  authors  have  here  prepared  a  primary  book 
of  piano  principles  and  practices  which  is  intended 
to  help  the  busy  teacher  and  aid  the  child.  It  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  modern 
material,  suitable  to  modern  methods  by  leading  the 
child  by  the  shortest  practicable  road  to  keyboard 
fluency,  musical  feeling  and  musical  intelligence. 
The  plan  and  the  influence  of  tjhe  book  is  that 
musical  notation  is  the  art  of  representing  MUSIC, 
as  reading  MUSIC,  as  playing  MUSIC  and  not  as 
reading  NOTES  and  playing  NOTES. 

Price  $1.00 


SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS  EOS 
CHILDREN 

By  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 


First  Pedal  Studies, 
Miniature  Melodies, 
Melody  Pictures, 


Price,  50  ce 
Price,  60  ce 
Price,  60  ce 


The  author  is  noted  for  her  rare  teach 
qualities,  particularly  with  the  young,  and  tl 
studies  are  exceptionally  meritorious  in  tl 
plan  of  arrangement,  clearness  of  demons 
tion  and  aptness  of  illustration. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGS 


THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI  NEW  YOI 
LONDON 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  HEART  OF  FARAZDA 

An  Arabian  Song  Cycle  for  Low  Voice,  by 

MALCOLM  DANA  McMILLAN 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  ONE  DOLLAR 


(J  The  charming  lyrics  for  this  cycle  were  written  by 
Olive  M.  Long,  and  a  complete  story  is  told  thus  making 
it  a  delightful  concert  number. 

f  The  composer,  Malcolm  Dana  McMillan,  must  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  melodic  spontaneity,  and  singers  will 
find  the  work  very  grateful  and  pleasing. 

The  titles  are  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION  3.  IN  THE  ROSE  GARDEN 

1.  THE  QUESTION  4.  AT  THE  MOSQUE 

2.  BEFORE  HER  MIRROR  5.  THE  CRY  OF  AZRAEL 

(Not  Published  Separately.) 


Celebrated  Song  Cycles  by  CHARLES  WAKEFIELD  CADMAN 

FOUR  AMERICAN  INDIAN  SONGS,  (Twenty-fifth  Printing)  $1.00 
SAYONARA.  A  Japanese  Romance,  (Tenth  Printing)  .  .  $1.00 

THREE  SONGS  TO  ODYSSEUS.  (Greek) . $1.25 


PUBLISHED  BY 

White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 

BOSTON:  NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO: 

82-64  Stanhope  Street  13  E.  17th  Street  316  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


—  1  - - - — — - 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  New  Music  Review 

carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  receiving 
copies  of  all  issues  of 

NOVELLO’S  QUARTERLY 

OF 

ANTHEMS 

The  Review  stands  on  its  own  merits,  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  sterling  worth  and  lively  interest. 

The  Quarterly,  which  comprises  generally  10  to  20  new 
anthems,  makes  it  of  yet  greater  value  to  Organists 
and  Choirmasters. 

Subscribe  now  and  receive  both  for  the  coming  year. 

$1.00  a  Year 


THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO., 

21  East  17th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Sole  Agents  for  Novello  &  Co.,  Lt. 


G.  SCHIRMER,  Inc.  3  East  43d  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


ublishers  of  SCHIRMER’S  LIBRARY  OF  MUSICAL  CLASSICS  and  HOUSEHOLD  SERIES  OF  MUSIC  BOOKS.  Catalogues  on  Request 

Sole  Agents  of  EDITION  PETERS  and  AUGENER  EDITION.  Catalogues  on  Request 


[he  Best  Piano  Method 

ALEXANDER  LAMBERT 

PIANO  METHOD  FOR  BEGINNERS 

i  Practical  and  Simple  Course  of  Piano 
Instruction 

Flex.  Cloth,  net  75  Cents 

The  most  generally  popular  method  for 
eginners  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Sound 
i every  detail  of  fundamental  piano  instruction 
-  is  productive  of  “results.”  Thousands  of 
eachers,  who  use  it  because  they  find  that 
Trough  it  their  pupils  acquire  with  less  effort 
nd  retain  with  greater  accuracy,  endorse  it. 

It  Will  be  Sent  on  Examination 


The  Best  Violin  Method 


NICOLAS LAOUREUX 
A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  VIOLIN 

Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition  by 
DR.  TH.  BAKER 

In  Two  Parts  Complete.  $2.00  Net 

Part  I.  Elements  of  Bowing  and  Left-hand  Technique. 

Net, . $1.25 

Part  II.  The  Fine  Positions  and  Their  Employment. 

Practical  Study  of  the  Demanche'',  net,  $1.25 

Used  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  this  violin 
school  vivifies  with  essentially  modern  methods  of  appli¬ 
cation,  the  time-tested  educational  traditions  .  of  an 
institution  in  which  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawsky  and  in  more 
modern  times  Ysaye  and  Cesar  1  homson  have  had  the 
direction  of  the  violin  department.  Thoroughness  com¬ 
bined  with  clearness  of  explanation  is  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  this  method,  and  its  first  appearance  in  an 
edition  with  English  text  is  surely  opposite. 


The  Best  Vocal  Method 

JOSEPH  SMITH 

A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  SINGING 

Large  Quarto,  pp.  186 

Price,  $2.00  Net 

Mr.  W.  I-  Henderson  in  the  New  York  “Sun”  writes: 
The  “Sun’s”  musical  observer  is  prepared  to  say  that  this 
author’s  “Voice  and  Song”  is  the  best  vocal  School  he  has 
ever  seen.  It  is  not  an  original  work,  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  that  is  best  in  former  treatises.  The  author 
has  set  forth  in  a  clear,  logical  and  uncommonly  practical 
manner  the  principles  of  singing,  and  has  given  the  most 
satisfying  directions  for  instruction  and  practice.  The 
exercises  and  studies  in  the  book  are  admirable.  In  short, 
this  is  just  the  sort  of  work  for  which  most  teachers  of 
singing  have  been  looking.” 


<t  Will  be  Sent  on  Examination 


It  Will  be  Sent  on  Examination 


I  - - - — - - 

,)ur  Stock  is  the  largest  and  most  varied  in  the  world.  We  send  music  “on  sale  and  on  selection. 

All  mail  orders  are  filled  on  the  day  of  receipt.  Our  terms  and  discounts  are  most  liberal 
‘  WRITE  FOR  OUR  DISCOUNTS  AND  “ NEW  MUSIC  SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS 
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IF  YOU 


A.  LOVER,  OF  i^TJSIC 


-then  this  advertisement  and  special  free  offer  are  meant  for  you.  They  open  to  you  the  opportunity  to 


get  for  your  music  room,  absolutely  free  of  charge  and  without  obligation  of  any  sort,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  little  volumes  about  music  and  musicians  that  you  ever  opened.  Simply  get  out  your  shears  and 
clip  off  the  coupon  at  the  foot  of  this  page.  Then  fill  it  out  and  mail  it. 

That’s  all. 

It  will  bring  to  you — with  no  other  expense  than  the  stamp  on  your 
envelope — an  eighty-page  volume,  which  you  will  find  to  he  as  interesting 
and  valuable  a  musical  work  as  you  ever  thumbed  through.  The  book  is 
one  which  we  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  to  prepare,  in  order  to 
make  possible  a  really  adequate  description  of  the  University  Extension 
Correspondence  Methods  that  are  now  used  so  successfully  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  music  teachers  of  the  country  in  giving  music  lessons, 
thus  making  it  no  longer  necessary  for  one  who  wants  to  study  music 
under  the  masters  to  leave  home,  but  bringing  the  best  teaching  within 
the  reach  of  all,  both  in  cost  and  convenience. 

This  book,  which  we  offer  to  send  free  and  which  was  designed 
primarily  to  describe  this  successful  work,  has  developed  into  such  a 
complete  and  useful  volume  in  itself  that  we  want  every  lover  of  music 
among  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  to  possess  a  copy. 

Of  course,  it  is  devoted  largely  to  describing  how  it  is  possible  for 
students  to  receive  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes,  for  instance,  the 
Normal  Piano  Lessons  of  the  great  Sherwood;  the  Harmony  Lessons 
of  Rosenbecker;  the  Composition  Lessons  of  Protheroe ;  lessons  in 
Public-school  Music  from  Frances  E.  Clark;  lessons  in  History,  Analysis 
and  Appreciation  of  Music  from  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn  (Musical  Editor, 

Chicago  “Tribune”);  lessons  in  Singing,  given  with  the  aid  of  the 
Phonograph,  and  lessons  in  Cornet,  Violin,  Mandolin,  etc.,  under  equally 
eminent  masters. 

It  also  shows  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  foremost  musicians  of  the 
W?,r  j  .  ,ese  CorresPondence  Music  Lessons  are  what  Paderewski  has 
called  “the  most  important  addition  to  the  pedagogical  literature  on 
pianoforte  playing  published  in  years,  an  excellent  guide  for  students, 
and  solid  and  reliable  advice  for  teachers ;”  lessons  which  Walter 
Damrosch  says,  “serve  their  purpose  in  every  particular;”  and  which 
Alexandre  Guilmant  says,  are  “well  graded  and  easy  to  follow”  and 
which  Moszkowski  says,  _  “solve  the  problem  of  giving  Music  Lessons 
tli rough  correspondence  in  an  altogether  brilliant  manner and  of 
which  Henry  T.  Finck,  New  York’s  leading  music  critic  says  “Were 
they  simply  a  printed  book,  it  would  lie  one  of  the  best'  ‘Methods’  in 
existence.  But  they  are  much  more.  I  know  of  nothing  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs  from  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pupils 
than  the  searching,  ingenious  questions  in  these  lessons;”  and  which  the 
great  Leschetizky  says,  have  been  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me,  con- 


SIEGEL-MYERS  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
_ 280  MONON  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 

Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School  of  Music 
280  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me  by  mail,  free  of  all  charge,  the  eighty-page  book  describing 
pXSsandbiofrapWes."  CC  LeSS°n8’  a"d  containing  dictionary’. 


Name_ 
Address. 
Town. 


Have  you  si  udied  Harmony  thoroughly? 

Do  you  play  ?. _ Teach  ? _ 

Do  you  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  ? _ 


.Age 


State 


Sing 


What  musical  instruction  have  you  had  ? _ 

In  what  particular  branch  of  music  study  are  you  interested  ? 


ftV  fl.llmg  111  th<;  above  coupon,  you  will  send  it  with  a  letter  to  the  Registrar, 
telling  him  a  l  about  your  previous  training  in  music,  and  just  what  It  is  your  ambition  to  do 
n  music:  telling  him  also  something  of  the  time  you  have  at  your  disposal  and  TOur  means 
ill  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the  proper  member  of  the  faculty,  who  w  il  advise  you  wtat 
course  to  pursue  at  the  same  time  the  hook  is  sent  to  you.  and  if  you  need  it  try  to  secure  a 
P.u  tial  Scholarship  for  you  in  the  course  of  study  in  which  you  may  be  interested  No  aDDliea- 
tions  for  this  book  accepted  from  children,  unless  accompanied  by  u  request  from  the  parents. 


taining  as  they  do  much  that  is  good  and  stimulating  by  reason  of  their 
having  been  put  forth  by  a  brilliant  artist  and  pedagogue.” 

But  beyond  this,  and  more  than  this,  the  book  is  just  a  simple  little 
volume  to  delight  the  music  lover's  ears,  and  open  his  eyes  to  the  mar¬ 
velous  strides  that  have  been  made  in  these  modern  days,  which  make 
it  possible  for  teachers  and  students  to  get  the  best  training  in  music 
that  the  world  affords,  without  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
leaving  home. 

It  is  not  a  mere  conservatory  catalogue  of  names  and  prices,  but 
is  a  chatty,  readable,  fascinating  revelation  of  what  is  being  done  by 
some  of  the  wide-awake,  talented,  present-day  Masters  in  Music.  It  is 
a  book  full  of  musical  suggestions  and  usefulness,  containing  portraits 
of  the  world’s  most  eminent  musicians,  such  as  Liszt,  Busoni,  Les¬ 
chetizky,  and  others,  biographical  sketches,  and  a  musical  dictionary. 

In  itself  it  is  a  musical  guide  that  no  music  lover  can  afford  to 
neglect.  Correspondence  music  study  has  been  the  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  among  musicians.  Every  musician  should  have 
the  facts  on  the  subject,  and  know  what  is  being  done,  and  how  it 
is  being  done.  This  book  shows  the  consensus  of  the  trained  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  world’s  greatest  critics  about  this  new  work.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  views  of  not  only  one  or  two  men,  but  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  American  and  European  artists.  It  should  prove  of 
wonderful  service  in  the  library  of  any  musician. 

The  hook  is  technically  a  form  of  advertising  matter — and 
for  this  reason  we  cannot  sell  it.  We  have  decided,  however, 
that  every  music  lover  interested  in  further  study  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  possess  a  copy.  Hence  this  offer.  And  as  a 
true  lover  of  music  cannot  help  hut  be  interested  in  this  new 
work,  we  are  confident  that  we  shall  be  more  than  repaid  in 
dollars  and  cents  for  our  expense  by  spreading  broadcast 
this  thoroughly  adequate  description  and  explanation  of 
what  can  he  accomplished  by  high-class  correspondence 
music  study. 

Every  mail  brings  us  inquiries  about  these  book¬ 
lets  from  all  over  the  world.  We  have  recently 
printed  a  large  second  edition.  Our  policy  is  to 
answer  each  request  in  the  order 
received.  As  long  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  edition  lasts  we  shall  be  able 
to  mail  the  books  punctually, 
but  when  it  gives  out  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  wait 
before  the  next  edition  is 
ready  for  mailing.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that 
you  send  in  your  request 
promptly.  If  you  can¬ 
not  find  your  shears, 
tear  the  coupon  off 
now,  fill  it  out  and 
mail  it  to-day. 
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1 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC  SHOULD 
HAVE  THESE  VALUABLE  BOOKS 


Treble  Clef 

Notes  on  the  Staff. 

E  F  G  A  B.  CDEF 


(Copy  above  Exercise  here) 


ACE  ADA  ADD  ACE 

:  r 


BAB  BAD  BAG  BED  CEE 


BEG  CAB  CAD  DAB  DEE 


E  B  D  EGG  FAD  FAG 


fee  Gab  ga.d  .gag 


GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 

NOTE-SPELLER 

Trade-mark  Registered  1911 

This  is  the  biggest  little  book  ever  published,  it  was  invented  to  overcome  the  greatest  draw¬ 
back  pupils  have  to  contend  with,  i.  e.,  that  of  identifying  the  notes. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  play  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  cornet,  clarinet,  flute,  trombone  or 
any  other  musical  instrument,  the  “NOTE-SPELLER”  will  teach  you  to  read  the  notes  accurately 
in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  your 
present  routine  of  practice. 

In  one  month,  students  of  the  “NOTE-SPELLER”  will  have  leaped  a  year  ahead  in  their  studies. 
The  foundation  for  the  study  of  music  is  between  its  two  covers. 

Read  what  some  of  the  most  prominent  pedagogs  have  to  say  regarding  it  : 

CHARLES  DENEE — “It  ought  to  be  a  very  popular  book.” 

GUSTAV  L.  BECKER — “It  is  bound  to  be  successful.” 

ARTHUR  FOOTE — “I  should  say  it  would  answer  its  purpose  well.” 

HENRY  L.  GIDEON— “The  booklet  will  come  into  wide  popularity.” 

F.  E.  FARRAR— .“I  shall  use  it  myself.” 

ERNEST  R.  KROEGER— “Will  become  a  standard.” 

LOUIS  STILLMAN — “It  is  thoroughly  practical.” 

RAFAEL  SAUMELL — "I  congratulate  Mr.  Spaulding.” 


Price . 

. 50c 

SPECIAL  PRICE 
POSTPAID  . 

35c 

FINGER  PRACTICE 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES 

By  RAFAEL  SAUMELL 


FINGER  PRACTICE 

FOR  PIANO 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES 

•* 

RAFAEL  SAUMELL 


The  product  of  practical  experience  and  the  only  work 
with  its  laudable  mission  on  the  market,  i.  e.,  to  give  the 
muscles  of  each  finger  the  necessary  agility  to  properly 
execute  all  intricate  passages  with  apparent  ease. 

The  flattering  testimonials  received  from  pedagogic 
authorities  prove  that  these  books  are  destined  to  become 
thumb-marked  volumes  in  every  ambitious  student’s  library. 
The  exercises  for  the  passing  of  the  thumb  are  an  acquisition 
indeed.  Mechanically  they  represent  the  greatest  excellence 
in  engraving  and  printing,  the  very  best  material  being  used 
throughout. 

Vol.  I  — Easy,  Price. ...50c 


SPECIAL  PRICE, 
POSTPAID  . 


35c 


Vol.  II — Medium,  Price.  50c 

SPECIAL  PRICE, 
POSTPAID .  OOC 


Vol.  Ill — Difficult,  Price  . 75c 

SPECIAL  PRICE,  !-|- 
POSTPAID .  DOC 


Concentration  and  Technic 

In  Four  Volumes 

Piano  Exercises  for  Developing  the  Fingers 

By  LOUIS  STILLMAN 


In  order  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist  it  is  necessary 
to  have  perfect  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  fingers.  The 
exercises  contained  here  have  been  constructed  mainly  for 
that  purpose,  and  if  systematically  practiced  cannot  help  but 
bring  the  necessary  result. 

The  work  faithfully  lives  up  to  its  title,  for  it  has  a  mental 
and  muscular  influence  on  the  mind  and  fingers  which  en¬ 
courages  confidence  and  ease  in  playing  in  any  key  and  scale. 


Vol.  I — Five  Finger  and  Chord 
Exercises  (all  keys)  Price  50c 


SPECIAL  PRICE, Q  C 
POSTPAID . ODC 


Vol.  II — Five  Finger  Exercises  SPECIAL  PRICE 
(Chromatically  Treated)  Price  50c  POSTPAID  . 


35c 


CONCENTRATION 

AND 

TECHNIC 

fMKO  Uf'ClsU  <0*  M  I.3MH0 
>«  IIWJ 

l-OUIS  .STILLMAN 

v  ;  ' 

’  ,  4*  -f  Y-  ■  ■  ■  v 

a?2* 


Vol.  Ill — Scale  Practice  (Various  forms) 
Price . . . 50c 


SPECIAL  PRICE, 
POSTPAID  .. 


35c 


Vol.  IV — Scale  Practice  (Various  Forms 
Continued)  Price . . .  75c 


SPECIAL  PRICE, 
POSTPAID . DDC 


A  Practical  Piano  Course  for 

Beginners 

By  EDUARD  HOLST 

This  work  starts  the  pupils  at  the  very  beginning  and 
carries  them  by  easy  stages,  step  by  step,  to  the  early  third 
grade  music.  The  technical  explanations  are  most  easy  to 
understand,  and  never  docs  this  course  of  instruction  become 
tiresome  to  the  student.  At  every  opportunity  the  composer 
has  inserted  a  recreative  melody,  rather  than  a  tedious 
exercise. 


Regular  Price, 
75  Cents 


SPECIAL  PRICE,*} 
POSTPAID . JOC 


Music  Teacher’s  Pocket 
Account  Book 


Is  a  handy,  ever-ready  ledger,  especially  ruled 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  correct  account  of  the 
lessons  given  and  music  furnished  pupils  for  one 
year.  An  invaluable  time-saver  for  any  music 
teacher. 


Regular  Price, 
25  Cents 


SPECIAL  PRICE,  -I  C  _ 
POSTPAID . IOC 


WE  WILL  CHEERFULLY  SEND 
THE  ABOVE  ON  APPROVAL— 
WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


OUR.  CATALOGS  ARE  READY  REFERENCE 
GUIDES— SEND  FOR  THEM.  THEY  ARE  FREE. 
STATE  WHAT  INSTRUMENT  YOU  PLAY. 


M.  WITMARK  SONS 

DEPT.  T.  14S  WITMARK  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 
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Schmidt’s  Educational  Series 


New  Pianoforte  Studies 


AILBOUT,  HANS 

67.  Op.  315.  20  Progressive  Velocity  Studies.  .75 

(Second  Grade) 

EGGELING,  GEORG 

60.  Pleasure  and  Progress.  35  descriptive  Etudes 
for  the  earlier  grades.  Book  II . 75 

I' rom  Sunny  Spain  (Accent  and  Rhythm),  At  the 
Seashore  (Melody  in  both  hands),  Grasshoppers  (Two- 
part  study),  Gipsy  Dance  (Repeated  chords) ,  Up  Hill 
and  Down  Hill  (Scale  passages  in  contrary  motion), 
Playing  Tennis  (Study  in  Imitation),  At  the  Fireside, 
(Dotted  notes),  Santa  Claus  Dance  (Left  hand 
rne'ody  playing),  Moonlight  on  the  Water  (Melody 
with  accompaniment),  Through  Field  and  Forest  (The 
turn),  At  Evening  (Sustained  notes),  Twittering  Birds 
(Grace  and  elegance),  Harvest  Dance  (Phrasing)  The 
Minstrel  (Arpeggios),  To  A  Flower  (Counter  melody 
playing),  At  the  Races  (Velocity— triplets) . 

FOOTE,  ARTHUR 

7S  a-b.  A  Compendium  of  HELLER’S  Pianoforte 
Studies.  Edited  and  arranged  in  progressive 
order.  2  Books,  each . 75 

For  this  collection  Op.  16,  45,  46,  47,  49,  81,  82  and 
125  have  been  drawn  upon,  the  choice  being  largely 
determined  by  relative, technical  value. 

There  are  some  additional  marks  of  expression,  and 
the  use  of  the  pedals  is  more  fully  indicated  than  in  the 
original  editions. 

A  good  deal  of  unnecessary  fingering  has  been  taken 
out,  especially  in  cases  of  repetition,  and  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  obtain  a  simple,  natural  and  convenient  one, 
which  shall '  avoid  unnecessary  movements,  contractions 
and  expansions  of  the  hand. 


FRIML,  RUDOLF 


68  a-b.  Op.  75.  Etudes  Poetiques 
Book  I 

Prelude 
The  Harp, 

Northern  Chant 
Marionettes 
On  Parade 
The  Bee 


2  Books,  each 

Book  II 

Grief 

The  Millwheel 
The  Cuckoo  Clock 
Murmuring  Brook 
Gnomes 
Impatience 


.75 


TURNER,  A.  D. 

15  Short  Melodious  Studies  from  Op.  30  (Selected, 
revised  and  augmented  by  F.  ADDISON  PORTER)  .75 
Legato  Scale  Study  in  Parallel  Motion,  Arpeggio 
Study  (First  Form),  Portamento  Chord  Study,  Ar¬ 
peggio  Study  (Second  Form),  Legato  Scale  Study  in 
Contrary  Motion,  Arpeggio  Study  (Third  Form)  Syn- 
copatign  Study,  Study  in  Arpeggiated  Chords,  Study 
in  Broken  Thirds,  Study  for  Different  Degrees  of 
Force  in  Right  Hand  (Melody  and  Accompaniment), 
Study  in  Phrases  Unequally  Divided  Between  the 
Hands,  Melody  and  Accompaniment,  Study  in  Chord  , 
Skips,  Study  on  the  Black  Keys,  Study  in  Passing 
Right  Hand  Over  Left. 

87.  12  Special  Studies  (Selected,  revised  and  aug¬ 
mented  by  F.  ADDISON  PORTER)  .  .  .75 

The  Use  of  the  Damper  Pedal  Crossing  the  Hands  (Left 
Barcarolle  for  the  Left  Hand 
Chord  Skips  [Alone 

Study  for  the  Left  Hand 
Alone 

Danse  Serieuse.  Double 
Thirds 

Syncopation  Study 


(Right 


hand  over) 

Crossing  the  Hands 
hand  over) 

Full  Chord  Skips 
Arpeggio  Study  (First  Form) 
Arpeggio  Study  (Second  “  ) 

Arpeggio  Study  (Third  “  ) 


WILM,  N.  VON 

77.  Op.  256.  Phrasing  and  Agility.  12  Etudes 
(Second  Grade) . 75 


NOVELTIES  ISSUED  THIS  SEASON,  including  a  large  variety  of  teaching  material  for  all  grades  SENT  ON  SELECTION 

SENT  FREE  Novelty  List  and  thematic  catalogues  of  new  Pianoforte,  Vocal,  Violin  and  Organ  Music 


New  Collections 


FOR  CHILDREN 


HOLLA 


FLORENCE  NEWELL  BARBOUR 


Contents 

On  the  Great  Dyke.  The  Windmills.  The 
Wide  Meadowland.  Wooden  Shoe  Dance.  The 
Dutch  Mother’s  Good  Night. 

Price,  $1.00.  Second  Grade. 


Mabel  Madison  Watson 


Twelve  Magic  Keys  to  Tuneland 

(A  Sequel  to  “First  Visits  to  Tuneland.”) 

Warp  and  Woof 

(Eleven  Little  Tunes  and  Rhymes  for  Independent 
Part  Playing) 

Price,  each,  75  cents 


JUST  ISSUED 


LYRIC  FANCIES 


A  Collection  of  Songs  by 
American  Composers 


VOLUME  I. 


PRICE,  $1.25 


HIGH  VOICE 


CONTENTS 


BEACH,  MRS. 
BISCHOFF,  J. 


H. 

W. 


H.  A. 


BRANSCOMBE,  GENA 


. Ecstasy 

....  The  Summer  Wind 
Dear  Little  Hut  by  the  Rice 
Fields 

CHADWICK,  G.  W . Allah 

CHADWICK,  G.  W.  .  The  Maiden  and  the  Butterfly 
DANIELS,  MABEL  W.  .  .  The  Lady  of  Dreams 
FOOTE,  ARTHUR  .  The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes 

HADLEY,  HENRY  K . My  Shadow 

LANG,  MARGARET  RUTHVEN  ....  Arcadie 

LYNES,  FRANK . Sweetheart,  Sigh  No  More 

MACDOWtLL,  EDWARD  .  .  Oh,  Lovely  Rose 
METCALF,  JOHN  W.  .  .  .  The  Cares  of  Yesterday 
NEIDLINGER,  W.  H.  .  .  .  My  Heart  and  the  Rain 

PARK,  EDNA  ROSALIND  .  . . A  Memory 

SALTER,  MARY  TURNER . My  Dear 


LOW  VOICE 


BEACH,  MRS.  H.  H.  A . Shena  Van 

BISCHOFF,  J.  W.  ....  ...  The  Summer  Wind 
BRANSCOMBE,  GENA  |  Dear  Little  Hut  by  the  Rice 

CHADWICK,  G.  W . Allah 

CHADWICK,  G.  W.  .  The  Maiden  and  the  Butterfly 

FOOTE,  ARTHUR . In  Picardie 

FOCTE,  ARTHUR  .  The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes 
GRANT-SCHAEFER,  G.  A.  .  .A  Garden  Romance 
LANG,  MARGARET  RUTHVEN  .  Irish  Love  Song 

LYNES,  FRANK . Sweetheart,  Sigh  No  More 

MACDOWELL,  EDWARD  .  .  .  Oh,  Lovely  Rose 
METCALF,  JOHN  W.  .  .  .  The  Cares  of  Yesterday 
NEIDLINGER,  W.  H.  .  .  .  My  Heart  and  the  Rain 

PARK,  EDNA  ROSALIND . A  Memory 

SALTER,  MARY  TURNER . My  Dear 


JUST  ISSUED 


Six  Selected  Songs  by  Edward  MacDowell 

Including  “To  a  Wild  Rose”  Text  by  Herman  Hagedorn 


AS  SUNG  AT  THE  PETERBORO  FESTIVAL 

CONTENTS 


HIGH  VOICE 

Thy  Beaming  Eyes— A  Maid  Sings  Light 
To  a  Wild  Rose — Deserted 
Fair  Springtide — Menie 


Price,  $1.00 


LOW  VOICE 

The  Swan  Bent  Low — Thy  Beaming  Eyes 
To  a  Wild  Rose — Deserted 
To  the  Golden  Rod — My  Jean 


TEXT- BOOKS 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

First  Year  Harmony 

100  Lessons  for  Beginners 
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OPERA  IN  ENGLISH. 


If  keeping  everlastingly  at  it  wins  success,  the  people  who  are 
working  for  opera  in  English  who  have  banded  themselves  together 
under  the  resounding  name  “National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Grand  Opera  in  English’’  deserve  to  succeed.  A  number  of  the 
best  known  musicians  in  this  country  have  accepted  posts  upon  the 
boards  of  officers  and  the  customary  spring  of  literature  has  com¬ 
menced  to  flow.  Why  indeed  shouldn't  we  have  opera  in  English? 
It  will  all  depend  upon  those  who  buy  the  opera  tickets.  Col.  H. 
W.  Savage  and  the  Aborn  brothers,  who  have  fought  a  good  fight 
for  grand  opera  at  popular  prices,  have  found  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  who  seem  to  be  eager  for  opera  in  English.  Possibly  the 
thing  which  has  kept  opera  safely  locked  up  in  its  original  foreign 
linguistic  caskets  has  been  the  fact  that  many  of  the  librettos  would 
sound  so  absurd  when  translated  that  an  American  or  an  English 
audience  could  not  possibly  sit  through  them  with  the  proper  sober¬ 
ness  of  mind.  Goodness  knows,  most  grand  operas  border  near 
enough  to  the  ridiculous  as  it  is. 

The  absurdities  of  the  opera  plots  are  by  no  means  due  to  the 
translator  but  rather  to  different  habits  of  thought.  Gladys  Unger, 
who  has  translated  many  excellent  French  plays  into  English,  tells 
what  difficulty  she  had  in  convincing  a  French  author  that  he  could 
not  possibly  win  the  sympathy  of  an  American  audience  for  a 
husband  who  broke  out  into  tears  at  the  breakfast  table  when  he 
learned  of  his  wife’s  shortcomings. 

We  have  seen  a  German  audience  at  the  Berlin  Grand  Opera 
sit  solemnly  through  a  performance  of  Mozart’s  II  Seraglio  with 
Richard  Strauss  in  the  conductor’s  chair  and  the  following  rumpus 
on  the  stage.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Turkey,  the  leading  characters 
are  English,  but  the  Italian  form  of  their  names  was  preserved 
(Belmonto,  Constanza,  etc.).  The  whole  opera  was  sung  in  Ger¬ 
man  ;  one  of  the  “guest”  singers  was  Russian  and  she  sang  in  a 
kind  of  Avenue  A  dialect.  For  safety’s  sake  we  would  suggest  that 
future  international  performances  of  this  kind  be  held  at  the  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague. 

Seriously,  we  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  opera  in  English 
whenever  we  can  secure  opera  librettos  that  any  one  in  a  rational 
state  of  mind  can  hear  without  going  into  convulsions.  (N.  B. 
Read  some  of  the  English  versions  of  the  arias  in  Rossini’s  Zelmira 
when  unable  to  secure  a  volume  of  Mark  Twain.)  The  “N.  S.  L . 
T.  P.  O.  G.  0.  I.  E.”  suggests  that  the  success  of  such  American 
operas  as  Natoma,  Mona,  The  Pipe  of  Desire  and  others  indicate 
that  there  will  be  need  for  a  new  American  school  of  librettists. 
Splendid  thought !  After  all,  “the  play's  the  thing.  ’ 

America  is  producing  some  astonishingly  able  dramatists,  and 
if  some  of  these  men  would  turn  themselves  into  Scribes,  Boitos 
or  Giacosas  and  produce  librettos  worthy  of  the  great  new  world, 
our  composers  might  have  something  to  inspire  them  to  do  immortal 
work.  The  germ  of  Madarna  Butterfly  is  purely  American,  and 
what  more  poetic  tragedy  is  there  in  the  literature  of  music  drama  J 
All  success  to  you  Messrs.  Herbert,  De  Koven,  Bispham,  Damrosch, 
Meltzer  et  Mesdames  Nordica,  Fames,  Garden,  Ziegler  et  Cie. 
American  musicians  should  take  a  great  interest  in  your  work.  In 
the  meantime,  the  purchasers  of  records,  the  greatest  operatic  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  world,  seems  to  care  little  whether  their  Caruso,  1  etraz- 
zini,  or  Schumann-Heink  is  in  English  or  Choctaw.  \  oce,  Sempre 
Voce.  Incidentally,  an  operatic  organization  composed  of  music- 
lovers,  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Operatic  Society,  has  given  some 
seventeen  grand  operas  in  English  in  a  great  opera  house,  in  true 
grand  opera  sfvle. 


Ever  since  that  unforgetable  tea-party  in  Boston  Harbor, 
Americans  have  had  a  habit  of  resenting  injustice.  The  greatest 
injustice  done  to  musical  education  in  America  is,  strange  to  say, 
done  by  the  very  people  who  are  doing  the  most  for  general  educa¬ 
tion — the  public  school  authorities.  These  well-intentioned  people 
seem  to  think  that  a  study  of  music  corresponding  to  the  primary 
grade  in  all  other  studies  is  all  that  the  pupil  should  expect.  Time 
and  again  we  have  received  letters  from  teachers  complaining  that 
many  of  their  best  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  high  school 
have  been  obliged  to  stop  their  lessons  for  the  reason  that  the 
enormous  amount  of  school  home-work  made  adequate  practice 
impossible.  Every  time  one  of  these  letters  comes  in  we  recollect 
the  day  when  this  very  same  pedagogical  shoe  pinched  our  own  foot. 
(Behold  what  the  editorial  “we"  does  to  the  English  language!) 

General  education  in  America  is  affected  by  two  evils,  quasi¬ 
political  control  of  the  public  schools  and  misdirected  effort  brought 
about  by  untrained  public  opinion.  Time  and  again  history  has 
contradicted  the  old  Latin  proverb,  Vox  populi,  vox  dei.  The  voice 
of  the  people  is  often  very  far  from  being  the  voice  of  God.  Be¬ 
cause  music  in  most  cases  has  little  to  do  with  those  things  which 
either  produce  or  conserve  money,  many  misguided  people  have 
come  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  Yankee  humorist  who  said  that  “the  American  eagle  is 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  cash  register  and  makes  a  noise  like  a  dollar 
sign,”  was  unquestionably  slandering  our  country,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  really  giving  out  vast  energies  toward  the  cause  of  human  prog¬ 
ress.  Nevertheless,  the  American  people,  taken  as  a  wdiole,  have 
failed  utterly  in  perceiving  the  highest  office  of  music.  The  man 
who  works  a  cash  register  all  day  often  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to 
pass  a  decisive  opinion  upon  anything  pertaining  to  musical  educa¬ 
tion.  He  gets  fixed  in  his  mind  that  music  is  one  of  the  dispensable 
things  in  life  and  declaims  loudly  for  “the  three  Rs,”  “Reading, 
'Riting  and  ’Rithmetic,”  even  forgetting  that  his  sacred  arithmetic 
is  being  done  by  a  machine  with  a  Bessemer  steel  brain.  The  fact 
that  the  great  educational  observers  have  been  noting  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  the  wonderful  benefits  of  music  on  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  young,  means  nothing  to  him.  He  listens  to  the  very 
necessary  but  at  the  same  time  sordid  click  of  the  cash  register, 
forgets  that  life  is  something  more  than  the  interesting  pastime  of 
exchanging  coins,  and  asks,  “What  does  music  earn  ?  Does  it  make 
any  money  for  me  or  anyone  except  those  who  practice  it  ?  How 
much  do  I  get  out  of  it  ?” 


As  a  great  symphony  orchestra  responds  instantly  to  the  fall 
of  the  conductor’s  baton,  teachers  and  students  should  now  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  begin  the  musical  season  in  real  earnest¬ 
ness.  Much  of  the  most  valuable  time  of  the  year  is  wasted  by 
half-hearted  beginnings.  Many  pupils  make  a  practice  of  putting 
off  their  music  lessons  just  as  long  as  possible  in  the  Fall,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  injurious  practices  in  all  musical  education.  Our 
American  vacations  are  really  very  long  and  many  a  promising 
musical  career  has  been  damaged  by  wasting  parts  of  September, 
October  and  November  getting  down  to  work.  Better  by  far  to  be 
like  Shakespeare’s  “greyhounds  in  the  slips,  straining  upon  the  start.” 
Every  day  misled  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  equal  to  two  or  three 
days  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 


By  ARTHUR  ELSON 
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HOW  THE  PIANO  CAME  INTO  BEING. 

In  the  5'.  I.  M.  Revue,  Maurice  Delage  writes  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  East  Indian  music.  There  are  sacred  “ragas,” 
or  melodies,  dating  from  the  remote  past,  and  cast 
in  a  mode  resembling  the  upward  scale  of  our  melodic 
minor.  But  there  are  variations,  for  the  real  Hindoo 
music  uses  quarter-tones.  In  many  places  the  Moham¬ 
medan  influence  prevails;  and  the  Cingalese  and  North 
1  ndian  tunes  show  the  limited  scales  and  monotonous 
effects  of  Arabia.  But  in  Gujarat  and  Punjab  the  true 
native  flavor  is  found.  There  the  local  musician,  grown 
familiar  with  the  Angering  of  our  clarinet,  will  rm- 
provise  strange  difficulties  to  soften  the  half-tone 'scale 
that  seems  so  incomplete  to  him.  He  will  interweave 
his  themes  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  tonal  equilibrium 
and  then  plunge  into  a  series  of  abrupt  and  striking 
modulations  that  seem  to  transform  the  instrument 
into  something  wholly  new,  and  even  apparently  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  scale.  There  is  a  “curious  impression 
of  mysterious  realms,  filled  with  soft  complaints,  pas¬ 
sionate  sobs,  tender  interludes  and  the  consciousness 
of  light  and  beauty.” 

When  the  musician  uses  an  instrument  of  cords  '(or 
chords,  for  that  matter)  he  employs  the  principle  of 
a  melody  in  counterpoint  over  a  sustained  bass.  Even 
the  little  Bengal  orchestras  do  that,  each  with  its  horn, 
bass-clarinet,  drum  and  cymbals.  The  drum  is  usually 
a  double  affair,  its  two  parts  giving  an  interval  of 
nearly  an  octave. 

M.  Delage  also  heard  and  enjoyed  the  Vina,  India’s 
most  representative  instrument.  This  consists  of  a 
long,  narrow  body,  a  gourd  at  each  end  to  give 
resonance,  and  strings  with  duplicates  to  vibrate  sym¬ 
pathetically,  as  in  the  viol  d’amore.  The  strings  are 
mostly  plucked,  giving  a  delicate  tone.  There  will 
come  tinkling  harmonies  in  the  high  positions,  slow 
and  striking  glissando  work,  a  tremolo  of  repeated 
strokes  producing  a  tenuous  mist  of  tone,  then  a  sud¬ 
den  rhythm  on  the  frame  of  the  instrument  and 
staccato  notes  from  single ,  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
The  right  hand  is  often  held  behind  the  back  during 
the  virtuoso  work  of  its  mate.  At  times  it  will  swoop 
down  upon  the  strings  in  a  series  of  sombre  fifths, 
rising  and  falling  mysteriously  until  the  livelier  themes 
are  silenced  in  its  grave  solemnity.  The  vina  has  great 
capabilities,  and  few  performers- can  show  them  all; 
M.  Delage  thinks  there  are  only  four  or  five  men  now 
alive  who  can  do  the  instrument  full  justice.  He  does 
not  go  into  the  past,  but  the  vina  always  suggests 
Djwan  Shah,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  was  by 
far  its  greatest  performer. 

Much  power,  too,  is  shown  in  the  songs.  Each  of 
the  numerous  notes  is  named  after  some  divinity  and 
the  singer  must  not  couple  any  together  that  would 
cause  contrary  conditions  in  the  soul;  yet  this  limita¬ 
tion  does  not  prevent  him  from  giving  out  musical 
utterances  of  the  most  spontaneous  nature.  There  are 
notes  of  joy,  of  anger,  of  sadness,  or  of  sweetness,  all 
expressed  with  the  utmost  effect.  Striking,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  certain  Gujarat  contraltos,  according  to 
the  investigator.  They  sing,  with  mouth  almost  closed, 
“a  keen  prosody  rich  in  cries,  exclamations,  and  nasal 
sonorities,  and  the  warm  fulness  of  the  deeper  register 
when  the  marked  and  feverish  rhythm  subsides  to  a 
caressing  murmur.”  The  inspiration  of  this  art  seems 
as  inexhaustible  as  its  means  are  simple,  and  this  music 
is  loved  by  the  whole  Hindoo  race. 


THE  WONDERFUL  MUSIC  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

Tn  the  Music  Society  Journal,  Alexander  Kraus  deals 
with  Italy’s  priority  in  the  field  of  piano  development. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  the  piano  to  come  into  its  own. 
The  first  instrument,  a  “Gravicembalo  col  piano  e 
forte,”  was  made  in  1711,  by  Bartolomeo  Cristofori,  of 
Padua;  yet  the  supremacy  of  the  piano  came  only  with 
the  works  of  Beethoven.  In  Mozart’s  time  the 
harpsichord  retained  its  popularity.  With  two  manuals 
and  six  pedals,  including  couplers,  it  was  a  well- 
dev  loped  affair,  allowing  many  effects  in  spite  of  a 
tone-color. 

■  Kraus  article  aims  to  show  Cristofori’s  lead  in 
tin  use  of  pedals.  In  1775  Johann  Andreas  Stein 
a  piano  with  shifting  soft  pedal  as  well  as  a 


pedal  to  raise  the  dampers,  both  controlled  by  levers 
placed  near  the  knee.  Mozart  praised  this,  and  it 
assumed  the  dignity  of  an  invention.  But  it  seems  that 
Cristofori  had  made  a  shift-pedal  as  early  as  1725,  by 
which  the  action  was  moved  so  that  a  hammer  could 
strike  only  one  of  the  two  strings  he  used  for  each 
note. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  piano  has  not 
changed  in  principle ;  but  now  other  effects  are  sought. 
Not  only  have  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord  been 
revived,  for  both  of  which  the  old  music  was  especially 
adapted ;  but  new  instruments  are  being  perfected. 
Some  years  ago  electricity  was  introduced  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  hammers  in  .the  so-called  choralcelo.  This 
instrument  has  an  electro-magnet  opposite  the  strings 
for  each  pitch,  and  a  regularly  interrupted  current  at¬ 
tracts  the  strings  and  releases  them  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  times  per  second.  The  tone  resulting  from  this 
vibration  is.  sweet  and  full,  resembling  flute,  clarinet, 
or  organ  notes  in  the  different  registers.  The  choral¬ 
celo  has  also  a  set  of  strings  with  hammer  action. 
The  performer  can  play  piano  with  one  hand  and  get 
the  wood-wind  quality  with  the  other;  and  various 
antiphonal  effects  are  possible. 

Now  comes  the  news  from  Graz,  in  Austria,  that  a 
piano  with  a  stringed  instrument  tone  has  been  per¬ 
fected.  This  has  been  sought  after  for  two  centuries. 
Circular  rings  have  been  tried  for  bows  united  with  the 
usual  piano  action.  Elastic  bows  of  horsehair  are  now 
employed  and  the  action  varied  to  cause  a  sustained 
tone.  Both  violin  and  ’cello  quality  are  imitated,  and 
the  instrument  can  render  quartets,  etc.,  as  well  as 
solos.  Further  details  are  needed  before  one  can  judge 
of  its  adaptability  for  rapid  solo  work,  but  the  success 
of  the  invention  seems  evident. 

MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

Bach’s  name  now  occurs  in  connection  with  the  list 
of  musical  novelties.  The  old  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
when  composers  were  dead  they  could  only  decompose, 
but  a  good  many  of  them  still  seem  to  get  their  names 
in  the  latest  catalogues.  Some  months  ago  a  Bach 
cantata,  Mein  Herzschwimmt  in  Blut,  was  discovered 
at  Copenhagen.  Now  eleven  of  his  organ  works,  three 
wholly  unfamiliar,  have  been  found  in  a  newly- 
discovered  collection  by  J.  Bernhard  Bach.  Of  more 
modern  date  is  Haydn’s  recently-found  violin  concerto 
in  C,  which  scored  a  German  success. 

The  revival  of  Smetana’s  Dalibor  makes'  one  wonder 
how  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  good  European 
works  are  never  heard  here.  Meanwhile  Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s  American  success  has  helped  inspire  him  to  begin 
three  new  operas.  This  is  almost  as  bad  as  Czerny’s 
attacking  four  pieces  at  once,  so  that  when  he  finished 
a  page  of  the  fourth,  the  ink  would  be  dry  on  the  first. 

Ezio  Camussi’s  Johannisfever  is  a  setting  of  the 
Sudermann  book. 

Franchetti,  whose  inspiring  Germania  was  mishandled 
by  so  many  partisan  critics  and  held  up  as  a  reproach 
to  the  monopolistic  publishers  who  brought  about  its 
performance,  has  now  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Ricordi  firm,  and  gone  over  to  Sonzagno.  He  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  new  opera,  Macbuleh,  on  an  Oriental  subject; 
and  the  publishers  of  Rustic  Chivalry  ought  to  bring  it 
good  luck.  In  Germany  D’ Albert  is  finishing  another 
music  drama,  Die  toten  Augen,  for  early  use  at  Dres¬ 
den.  Hypatia,  by  Xavier  Lebroux,  will  be  given  at  the 
Paris  opera.  Zemlinsky’s  fairy  opera,  Once  Upon  a 
Time,  was  well  received  at  Mannheim.  Australia 
wants  to  start  a  school  of  its  own,  but  Prof.  Marshall 
Hall’s  opera  Stella  has  hardly  done  this.  A  Melbourne 
correspondent  calls  the  libretto  weak,  the  language 
threadbare,  and  the  music  dilute  modern  Italian,  in 
style,  with  little  reference  to  the  words.  The  death  of 
Jan  Blockx  removes  a  well-known  figure  from  the 
Flemish  composers.  He  wrote  cantatas  and  orchestral 
works,  but  was  best  known  by  his  ballet  Milenka,  and 
the  opera  La  Princessc  d’Auberge.  N  /  a  musical 
Titan,  he  still  displayed  true  inspiration  anc.  descriptive 
power. 

According  to  August  Spanuth,  Mahler’s  last  sym¬ 
phony  shows  much  effort  for  originality,  but  is  not  a 
coherent  whole.  Reznicek  has  written  a  new  sym¬ 
phonic  poem,  Schlemihl.  Switzerland  indulged  in  a 
tone-fest  of  its  own  recently,  at  Olten,  in  which  K.  B. 
David’s  Parzengesang  was  rated  as  earnest  and  worthy, 
and  orchr-iral  songs  by  Huber  and  Hegar  were  greatly 
praised;  Othmar  Schoeck’s  violin  concerto  was  charm¬ 
ingly  melodious,  while  chamber  works  by  W.  Bastard, 
F.  Roentgen,  Joseph  Lauber  and  Emil  Frey  were  well 
received.  Rome  heard  orchestral  works  by  Vincenzo 
Tommasini,  Domenico  Alaleone  and  Alberto  Gasco. 


the  last  a  charming  idyll.  St.  Petersburg  applai 
Glazounoff’s  piano  concerto,  also  his  Oriental  D 
and  a  Festzug  on  Finnish  themes.  Gliere’s  .Si 
proved  brilliant,  while  Liapounoff’s  second  piano 
certo  was  disappointing.  Liadoff  is  finishing  “Aus 
Apocalypse.”  The  London  Chronicle  asks  if  pt 
are  becoming  less  musical,  but  that  hasn’t  struc 
over  here  as  yet. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  GOOD  POSITION  AT  1 
KEYBOARD. 


BY  JAMES  H.  ROGERS. 


The  matter  of  a  good  position  at  the  piano  is  cJ 
trifling  importance.  And  this  depends,  to  a  very  1 
extent,  at  least,  upon  the  sort  of  chair,  or  stool 
bench,  the  pianist  selects — or  is  obliged,  nolens  vd 
to  use.  I  have  heard  that  Paderewski  always  ha: 
own  stool  taken  with  him  on  his  concert  tours, 
haps  other  concert  players  do  likewise.  It  show 
any  case,  the  importance  this  one  great  pianist  atti 
to  having  a  seat  which  conforms  to  his  ideas  and  h; 
and  hence  puts  him,  in  this  respect,  entirely  at  his 
And  right  here  we  have  the  essential  quality,  nai 
that  the  pianist  should  be  at  ease.  The  seat  v 
accomplishes  this  result  is,  of  course,  the  sea 
should  use. 

One  finds,  however,  considerable  difference  of  < 
ion,  or  of  choice,  as  to  this.  My  own  preference  i; 
a  substantial  chair,  without  upholstery,  or  evi 
cushion.  In  a  word,  just  such  a  chair  as  you  will 
fair  pianist,  in  your  kitchen.  Let  it  be,  as  to  mat 
mahogany,  teak  wood,  or  ebony,  if  you  will.  Bu 
it  be  as  rigid,  and  as  plain  as  to  form,  as  the  life 
kitchen  chair.  Try  this  kind  of  a  seat  at  your  p 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  henceforth  discard  all 
ci ally  constructed  seats  of  every  kind. 

The  traditional  piano  stool,  movable  up  and  ( 
upon  a  more  or  less  steady  screw,  is  still  used  i 
than  any  other  kind  of  seat.  It  was  no  doubt  inv< 
to  accommodate  pianists  of  every  age  and  size, 
also  with  the  idea  that  some  players  like  to  sit 
high,  and  others  very  low.  As  for  children,  the 
some  point  to  this  view.  But  I  would  neverth 
recommend  for  them  the  chair  I  have  described, 
the  addition  of  a  Webster’s  Dictionary,  or  si: 
bulky  volume.  However,  in  the  case  of  grown  p 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  piano  seats  of  va 
heights  than  there  is  for  different  sizes  of  di- 
room  chairs.  Realizing  this  very  simple  fact,  no  d 
the  bench,  similar  to  an  organist’s  bench,  has  come 
quite  general  use,  especially  for  grand  pianos.  1 
is  not  much  to  be  said  against  this  seat  (it  is  us 
too  high,  though  of  course  this  fault  is  easily 
rected),  except  that  it  is  not  as  comfortable  as  a  c 
and  hence,  naturally,  not  so  desirable  for  long 
tinued  practice.  Having  something  at  one’s  back 
a  great  preventive  of  fatigue,  even  if  one  uses  it 
occasionally.  The  worst  seat  of  all  is  the  chair 
the  movable  back.  One  can  neither  get  away  fro 
nor  feel  any  confidence  in  its  support.  It  fo' 
one’s  back  when  one  wishes  to  sit  erect,  and  yieh 
readily  to  the  slightest  pressure  when  one  wishi 
lean  back  that  one  is  in  constant  apprehension  If 
give  way  altogether.  To  sum  up  this  discours 
what  may  seem  to  be  (but  is  not)  a  small  matter: 
a  kitchen  chair,  or  one  like  it.  Now,  as  to  pos 
one  should  sit  erect,  of  course.  But  this  must  n> 
taken  to  mean  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  position, 
to  bar  occasional  leaning  lightly  on  the  back  o 
chair.  All  the  muscles  of  the  body  should  be  at 
and,  save  those  in  use,  without  tension. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  high 
should  sit,  we  meet,  once  more,  considerable  diffe 
of  opinion.  That  position  seems  to  me  the  best 
most  conducive  to  good  touch  and  facility  of  pla 
wherein  the  hands  being  placed  on  the  keyboard, 
the  fingers  resting  on  their  tips,  and  curved,  either 
slightly  ( a  la  Leschetizky) ,  or  somewhat  more  rou 
after'  the  more  conventional  way,  the  line  frorr 
knuckles  along  the  hand,  wrist,  and  forearm  is  e* 
horizontal,  or  very  near  it.  To  my  notion,  a  seat 
is  too  high  rather  inclines  to  a  certain  hardnes 
touch,  since  the  fingers  are  likely  to  receive  too  : 
of  the  weight  of  the  hand.  This  does  not  necess 
follow,  however,  probably  not  at  all,  if  the  piani 
skilful  and  experienced.  But  it  is  a  point  to  be  > 
sidered  in  the  case  of  young  pupils.  On  the 
hand,  a  seat  that  is  too  low  adds  considerably  t< 
technical  difficulty  of  playing,  particularly  of  put 
octaves. 
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An  Interesting  Vacation  Trip  to 
Mozart’s  Workshop 

By  LAURA  REMICK  COPP 


stone  slabs  following  along  beside  this  roadway.  The 
former  is  meant  for  teams,  the  latter  for  foot  passen¬ 
gers.  Both  are  built  on  the  steadily  ascending  incline 
of  the  mountain  and  following  its  curve  lead  up  the 
side.  The  flight  of  stone  steps  is  broken  at  intervals 
by  crucifixes  enclosed  in  little  stone  houses,  one  might 
say,  placed  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  the  steps. 
One  sees  these  emblems  everywhere.  And  so  the 
ascent  is  made  ever  upward  with  a  constantly  growing 
pariotamic  view  of  the  city  to'  be  seen  when  one 
glances  backward  on  his  toilsome  way.  At  last  a  large 
iron  gate  bars  further  progress  and  a  sign  is  read, 
which  states  that  for  ten  heller  (two  cents)  an 
attendant  will  answer  one’s  ring  and  one  may  enter 
there.  Upon  pulling  the  bell  knob  a  faint,  quaint, 
faraway  tinkle  is  heard  and  quickly  following  in  its 
wake  the  shuffling  steps  of  the  old  man,  who  lives 
there  to  guard  the  little  house  and  its  grounds. 

Just  inside  the  gateway  stahds  his  plaster  cottage, 
neatly  kept  and  surrounded  by  pretty  flowers.  An  old. 
gray-haired  woman,  his  wife,  is  generally  sitting  out¬ 
side  to  salute  the  passerby.  The  spot  is  fascinating 
and  as  we  look  ahead,  right  in  front  is  the  Mozart 
Hiiuschen;  our  goal  is  reached.  It  stands  on  a  slight 
elevation,  so  that  a  constant  rise  from  the  gateway 
is  perceptible,  just  enough  to  give  it  individual  dignity. 

A  fence  encloses  it  and  its  grounds,  which  are 
entered  by  a  gate  in  front,  that  the  keeper  reverentially 
unlocks  as  he  admits  one.  These  grounds  are  very 
prettily  laid  out  and  break  gently  away  from  the 
Mozart  bust,  which  stands  directly  at  the  head  of  the 
steps  leading  up  from  the  gate,  into  tiny  greenswards 
and  flower  beds  on  either  side.  At  first  the  Mozart 
bust  commands  one’s  attention.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of 
bronze,  the  work  of  Professor  Helmer,  of  Vienna, 
and  stands  upon  a  pedestal  of  black  marble,  the  four 
sides  of  which  are  inscribed,  giving  the  names  of  the 
donors,  the  family  of  Baron  von  Schwarz,  telling  that 
it  was  erected  by  the  International  Mozart  Society, 
and  unveiled  at  the  first  Salzburg  Music  Festival,  July 
18,  1877,  also  bearing  the  inscription,  “Jung  gross, 
spaet  erkannt,  nie  erreicht.”  And  how  true  it  was — 
great,  young,  recognized  too  late,  and  he  never  did 
attain  the  ripeness  of  his  wonderful  powers.  The 

Hiiuschen  (little  house)  is  just  behincf  the  bust  and  is 

led  up  to  by  several  steps,  the  top  one  being  an  original. 
A  large  inscription  over  the  door  tells  what  house  it 
is  and  by  whom  made  famous. 

A  MODEST  LITTLE  HOUSE. 

It  is  most  modest  and  unpretentious,  a  tiny,  weath¬ 
erbeaten,  one-roomed 
structure  made  of  pine, 
painted  red-brown.  Mere¬ 
ly  a  small  workshop,  but 
what  work  was  done 

within  its  walls!  The 

Capuchin  Mountain  side 
was  not  its  original  site — 
the  tiny  house  has  trav 
eled  much.  Its  history  is 
connected  with  that  of 
the  interesting  Freihaus 
in  Vienna,  a  huge  tene¬ 
ment  building  —  dating 
back  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  •  one  of  the 
open  courts  belonging  to 
this  house  in  a  prettily 
laid  out  garden  stood  the 
Magic  Flute  House,  and 
this  was  where  it  stood 
when  Mozart  wrote  the 
opera  in  1791.  Until  1806 
it  remained  completely 
unobserved,  when  Prince 
von  Starhemberg  became 


THE  ROMANTIC  OLD  ROAD  LEADING  TO  MOZARTS  WORKSHOP. 

interested  in  it  for  its  historical  worth,  had  it  repaired 
but  not  altered  and  placed  an  inscription  on  the  front. 
In  1873  when  the_ Freihaus  was  sold  this  small  house 
was  exempted  from  the  sale  and  placed  by  Prince 
Carniello  Heinrich  in  his  castle  park  at  Efferding,  in 
Upper  Austria.  The  president  of  the  Mozart  Society, 
Karl  von  Sterneck,  begged  the  little  house  from  its 
princely  possessor  as  a  present  jto  the  society  and 
Mozart’s  home  town.  The  request  being  complied 
with  the  house  was  shipped  to  Salzburg.  First, 
Mirabell  Garden,  also  in  Salzburg,  was  chosen  for  its 
site,  but  later,  after  considering  many  possible  sites, 
that  of  Monchsberg  being  among  them,  it  was  decided 
to  place  the  Mozart  Hiiuschen  on  the  Capuchin  Moun¬ 
tain,  where  it  now  stands  amid  its  fresh  green  forestry 
on  a  lofty  eminence  commanding  a  splendid  outlook 
far  over  hill  and  vale,  the  fortress,  Flohen  Salzburg, 
the  entire  city  and  along  the  bed  of  the  Salznach  even 
into  Bavaria.  At  last,  on  July  18,  1877,  it  stood  ready 
for  public  inspection,  and  amid  great  festivity  was 
formally  opened. 

A  PEEP  INSIDE. 

At  that  time  the  original  furniture,  consisting  of  a 
table  and  two  arm  chairs,  was  loaned  for  the  great 
occasion,  but  visitors  now  see  only  reproductions,  as 
the  prince,  when  he  presented  the  house  to  the  Mozart 
Society,  reserved  the  furniture,  which  it  had  contained, 
for  himself.  The  plain  unplastered,  board  walls  are 
hung  with  laurel  wreaths  and  many  elaborately 
embroidered  ribbon  streamers,  which  belonged  to 
wreaths  dedicated  to  Mozart  by  court  theaters,  con- 


where  The  Magic  Flute  was  written. 


iLFWAY  up  a  mountain  side,  nestling  among  huge 
,t  trees,  stands  a  tiny  house,  highly  cherished  and 
ully  guarded  since  genius  has  made  it  sacred 
in  its  walls  Mozart  wrote  The  Magic  Fluff,  anc 
lse  of  this,  musical  friends  the  world  over  have 
d  to  preserve  the  house  in  which  .he  wrote  it. 
more  romantic  setting  could  scarcely  be  conceived ! 
mrg  itself  is  romantic,  an  ancient  city  dating  from 
Tval  times,  quarreled  over  by  both  the  German 
Austrian  empires,  claimed  alternately  by  each, 


MOZART  AT  THE  SPINET. 

ding  to  the  outcome  of  the  wars,  but  now  belong- 
o  the  Austrian  Crown.  Lying  on  the  banks  of 
"eam,  intersected  by  narrow,  winding  streets 
iful  in  their  picturesqueness,  surrounded  by  high 
and  mountains,  crowned  with  its  fine  old  citadel 
;ss,  Salzburg  is  a  place  of  compelling  charm, 
quite  suitable  is  it  that  one  of  Salzburg’s  moun- 
should  become  the  site  of  the  Mozart  Zauber- 
n-H;iuschen  (Magic  Flute  House).  Mozart  was 
in  Salzburg,  and  the  house  on  one  of  the  old, 
w,  winding  streets  is  still  to  be  seen.  He  lived 
sixteen  years,  nearly  half  his  life,  was  concert- 
sr  for  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  practiced, 
•d,  played  and  composed  here,  so  it  should  share 
st  equally  with  Vienna,  later  his  adopted  home, 
ssessing  memorials  of  him. 

t  uzinerberg,  or  Capuchin  Mountain,  so-called, 
i  se  an  old  monastery  of  the  Capuchin  monks 
its  top,  is  the  mountain  on  whose  side  the  tiny 
i  stands.  The  hill  is  easy  of  ascent,  but  it 
J  fes  a  journey  that  is  far  more  quaint  than  one 
(  nagine,  as  the  entrance  to  the  mountain  pathway 
!  de  directly  from  a  street,  right  in  the  midst  of 
,ty’s  busy  trafficking,  upon  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
it  the  summit.  A  peasant  vends  her  wares  at  a 
I, fruit  shop  at  the  bottom  of  these  steps.  In  fact, 

I  one  stairway  is,  in  reality,  for  a  short  distance 
ig  more  than  a  passageway  between  two  plaster 
*s. 

I  s>ng  under  an  arch  further  ahead  one  comes 
'  two  modes  of  ascent,  a  wooden  passageway, 

I  ding  one  of  a  corduroy  road,  and  groups  of 


I 
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servatories,  musical  and  choral  organizations,  the 
Vienna  "Miinnergesangverein”  being  one,  as  well  as 
by  private  individuals  and  various  cities.  The  oil 
painting,  "Mozart  at  the  Spinet,”  by  the  artist, 
Romako,  of  Rome,  is  here  besides  many  oil  paintings, 
portraits  and  silhouettes  after  original  pictures  of 
those,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  patrons  and 
friends,  during  his  abode  in  Salzburg. 

Likenesses  of  Michael  Haydn,  also  connected  with 
Salzburg  musical  history,  Hagenauer,  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter’s,  a  great  friend  of  Mozart’s,  Dr.  Barisani,  whose 
home  was  a  rendezvous  for  local  and  foreign  artists; 
Schikaneder,  the  theater  director,  who  commissioned 
Mozart  to  write  The  Magic  Tliitc  and  under  whose 
direction  it  was  brought  out  at  the'  "Theatre  aufder 
Wieden,”  and  portraits  of  many  other  family  friends 
hang  here,  also  a  photograph  of  the  Zauberfloten 
Hauschen  showing  it  on  its  original  site  in  Vienna, 
the  spot  where  The  Magic  Flute  was  written. 

The  little  house  and  its  contents  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  bring  us  more  into  touch  with  the  creative  genius 
with  whose  life  they  were  connected.  Fitting  it  is 
that  this  simple  house  and  modest  grounds  with 
natural,  wooden  scenery  and  a  far-reach¬ 
ing  view  should  represent  to  us  Mozart — 

Mozart,  whose  simple,  happy,  childlike 
soul,  undaunted  by  the  sorrow's  and 
troubles,  which  came  to  him  in  brim¬ 
ming  measure,  could  look  beyond  and 
translate  his  vision  to  us  Into  a  spon¬ 
taneous  burst  of  unaffected  song. 


WHAT  I  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  MY  PIANO.  MUSICAL  HUMOR  FROM  THE  GERMA 


BY  ALEXANDER  SCHE1NERT. 


A  piano  is  composed  of  over  7,000  different  parts, 
or  pieces,  many  of  which  are  as  delicately  adjusted  as 
the  parts  of  a  clock,  therefore  it  should  have  the  best 
of  care  to  insure  the  best  results. 

A  piano  should  not  be  placed  near  a  hot  stove,  open 
grate,  radiator,  hot-air  register,  over  a  furnace  or 
heater-pipes,  or  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  w'ill 
strike  it,  as  excessive  heat  is  liable  to  blister  the  var¬ 
nish  or  check  the  case,  crack  the  sounding-board,  and 
cause  all  the  action  parts  to  rattle. 

The  heat  from  steam  or  hot-water  radiators  is  less 
favorable  to  the  piano  than  that  of  hot-air  furnaces, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  drives  out  all  the  moisture 
from  the  air;  to  overcome  this,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  vessel  or  a  pitcher  with  water  standing  near  the 
piano.  A  fewr  potted  plants  in  the  room  also  tend  to 
supply  moisture  to  the  air. 

A  direct  current  of  air,  such  as  that  through  an 
(  pen  w'indow,  or  between  two  doors,  especially  if  one 


[Editor's  Note. — The  following  have  Iveen  translate! 
pressly  for  The  Etude  from  a  well-known  Herman  mu 
E>ooklet  devoted  to  musk1  and  known  as  Hie  Ulktrami 


The  French  composer  Dessauer  had  great  difff 
in  disposing  of  his  first  compositions.  Finallj 
found  a  publisher  who  gave  him  an  audience 
accepted  a  set  of  songs.  As  a  fee  this  publisher 
Dessauer  a  gold  watch,  which  proved  to  be  of  ! 
cheap  manufacture  that  it  stopped  every  now  and  t 
Later,  the  composer  saw  the  publisher  and  said,  “ 
i?  it  that  you  gave  me  a  watch  that  simply  will 


go?”  "That’s  easily  explained,”  said  the  publi 


THE  PUPIL  WHO  CANNOT  CON¬ 
CENTRATE. 


BY  MRS.  S.  T.  HENDRICK  SUN. 


Probably  most  pupils  have  some  in¬ 
telligence,  but  they  often  forget  to  bring 
it  with  them  to  their  music  lessons.  "They 
must  bring  me  brains,”  said  a  well  known 
teacher.  "I  cannot  be  expected  to  supply 
them.” 

The  teacher  has  been  compared  to  a 
great  dynamo  which  acts  with  subtle 
power  upon  the  pupil's  life  and  thought, 
filling  him  with  ambition,  and  stirring 
him  to  new  achievement.  But  no  electric 
dynamo  can  inflame  an  arc  lamp  when 
the  switch  is  off,  and  no  teacher  can  put 
inspiration  into  a  pupil  whose  listless 
and  indifferent  attitude  shows  that  his 
mind  and  his  work  are  disconnected. 


MOZARTS  ALPINE  HOMELAND, 


The  wonderful  old  city  of  Salzburg,  where  Mozart  was  born  and  where  much  of 
his  work  was  done.  On  clear  days  the  Alps  may  be  seen  towering  above  arkt  the  River 
Isar  flows  through  the  mediaeval  town  like  a  rapid.  There  is  no  question  that  these 
enviable  youthful  surroundings  had  an  effect  upon  his  talent. 


This  inability  to  concentrate  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  few'  of  the  many,  many  students  of  piano  ever 
attain  even  a  respectable  mediocrity.  They  do  not 
even  try  to  understand.  The  different  symbols  and 
characters  on  the  music  page  are  passed  over  in  the 
most  careless  manner,  notes  are  played  incorrectly, 
expression  marks  ignored,  and  even  the  key  signature 
at  times  unnoted. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  for  a  wandering  mind  is 
to  ask  the  pupil  to  repeat  what  has  just  been  told  him 
by  the  teacher.  Very  seldom  can  such  a  pupil  do  this, 
for  of  course  we  do  not  need  to  ask  the  bright  ones. 
A  mind  recalled  from  other  thoughts  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  answer  correctly.  I  once  spent  a  long 
time  explaining  tio,w  the  scales  were  built  to  a  pupil 
of  the  inattentive  type..  Sire  bad  come  to  me  from 
other  teachers  and  considered!  herself  quite  advanced 
in  music.  I  told  her-  the  scale  is  built,  “two.  steps,  half 
step,  then  three,  steps,  half  step,”  or  else  in  tetrachordis. 
After  repeating  the  formula  a  number  of  times.  1 
asked,  “Tell  me  between  what  parts  of  the  scale  we 
find  the  half  steps-?7'’"  The  answer  came,  “'As  near  as 
I  can  tell;,  they  come  between  five-  aiiaid  siix.  and  tern  and 
twelve.”  She  had  eouoited!  every  key  in  the-  octave, 
black  and  white. 


Schumann  thus  writes  to  Captain,  Fricken.  author  of 
the  theme  of  his,  chides  syniplionigutes :  "It  is  espe¬ 
cially  strange  how  ideas-  always  come  to  me  in  canonic 
form ;  I  always  hear  the  after-occurring  voice  first, 
often  in  inversion  or  in  distorted  form.” 

This  tendency  of  Schumann’s  to  imitation  consti¬ 
tutes  at  once  one  element  of  his  matchless-  vigor  and 
element  of  his  obscurity..  He  interweaves  his 
_-s  so  intricately  between  bass  and:  treble  that  they 
b,  great  organic  cohesion;  but  they  necessarily  re¬ 
quire  fine  working  to  take  effect.  The  F  major,  noc- 
e.  Nachtstiick,  Warurn  and  Traiimerci ,  are  simple 
mces  of  this  imitative  trend. 


is  an  outside  door  and  frequently  open,  should  he 
avoided.  Wherever  possible,  a  piano  should  be  placed 
against  an  inside  wall,  where  the  temperature  will  be 
even,  as  any  great  change  in  temperature,  say  10 
degrees  or  more,  affects  both  the  tone  and  the  tuning. 

Pianos  have  a  clearer  tone  in  dry  weather,  while  on 
damp  days  the  tone  will  be  more  or  less  muffled.  An 
increase  in  temperature  will  raise  the  pitch,  and  vice 
versa,  on  account  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  wood  and  metal  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  pianos. 

If  the  weather  is  very  damp,  the  varnished  case  of 
the  piano  may  take  on  a  bluish  tint,  the  action  becomes 
heavy  and  some  of  the  keys  stick,  these  unfavorable 
symptoms,  will  disappear  with  dry  weather.  On  damp 
or  rainy  days  the  windows  near  the  piano  should  not 
be  opened,  as  this  causes  the  strings  and  metal  parts 
to.  rust. 

It  is  -estimated,  that  there  are  about  150  pounds  of 
tensiort  om  each  amdl  every  string,  or  twelve  to  fifteen 
toms  of  tension  on  the  piano,  when  it  is  drawn  up  to 
pitch.  This  constant  strain  on  the  plate  and  frame 
causes  a  settling  of  all  the  parts,  which  is  the  greatest 
the  first  year,  thus  necessitating  more  frequent  tunings 
during  that*  period. 

Piano  keys  should  be  wiped  dry  after  being  used 
with  damp  hands,  and  frequently  exposed  to  the  light 
to  keep  from  turning  yellow. 

The  piano  should  be  opened  in  the  daytime,  hut 
closed  at  night  and  when  the  room  is  being  dusted. 

Moths  are  kept  out  with  camphor  placed  inside  the 
instrument. 

If  the  case  needs,  cleaning,  it  should  be  washed  with 
water  with  a  triflte  of  Ivory  soap  in  it,  to  cut  the 
greasy  finger-marks,  then  wiped  dry  with  a  damp 
chamois.  Oil  should  not  be  used  on  the  piano-,  nor  a 
harsh  feather  duster.  The  one  gums  on  the  surface, 
catching  dust,  the  other  scratches  the  polish  finish. 


“neither  do  the  songs.” 

Celebrated  Violin  Virtuoso:  At  your  next  mus 
I  shall  he  obliged  to  play  a  violin  at  least  two  bun 
years  old. 

Mrs.  Newly  Rich:  How  unfortunate,  perhaps 
can  place  you  where  no  one  will  notice  it. 

Napoleon  III  was  a  great  admirer  of  Rossini.  ^ 
at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  he  had  the  talented  com; 
come  to  the  Royal  box.  ’Rossini  explained  that  he 
’  on  clothes  that  were  not  suitable  for 
a  distinction.  “Nonsense,”  shouted 
King,  “such  bagatelles  amount  to  noj 
among  us  sovereigns.  Please  he  st 
my  dear  Maestro.” 

The  tale  is  told  of  a  Germain  ©relt 
that  decided!  t©>  adopt  tfoe  Parisians  j 
They  found  that  they  could  no*  pr< 
all  the  instruments  at  once,  so-  they  v 
dluced  the  new  rmstrumemts  one  at  a 
and  by  the  time-  the  oboes  came  the 
cnees  were  in  fit  condition  for  an  as! 
as  the  orchestra  was  obliged!  to.  pit 
two  keys  at  ©nee. 

A  German  music  critic  was  askc 
give  the  main  difference  between  I 
famous  orchestral  conductors.  He  tfe 
for  a  moment  and  said,  “One  ha. 
head  in  the  score,  and'  the  other  fa: 
score  in  his  head.”' 

Paganini  was  once  asked  wfc 
thought  was  the  greatest  living  v»!: 
His  reply  was:  “I’m  ashamed  to  say. i 
the  second  greatest  is  Lipinski.”  i 
The  elder  Rothschild  once  imitro<i 
Ferdinand  Hiller  with,  “He’s  a  muss 
hut  off  course  he’s  not  obliged  to  be 
The  violinist  Ernst  once-  playe 
the  home  of  Baron  Rothschild 
was  notoriously  stingy  with  his  n 
in  rewarding  people  with  brains  and  talents..  He 


arranged  to  pay  Ernst  what  he  considered  an  e? 
tant  fee,  although  the  violinist  had  received  > 
generous  rewards  elsewhere.  At  the  end  Roth; 
said  to  Ernst,  “Ah,  my  dear  master,  I  have 
wished  that  I  might  be  a  virtuoso,  if  for  only  an 
so  that  I  might  give  the  world  my  God-given  tal 
Ernst  replied,  “And  I  have  often  wished  that  I  i 
be  a  Rothschild  for  only  an  hour  in  order  that  I 
reward  people  of  talent  as  they  deserve  t 
rewarded.” 

Franz  Lachner  was  removed  from  his  positi< 
director  of  the  Munich  Orchestra  to  make  wa. 
Hans  von  Billow.  A  year  later  Lachner  corrd 
the  orchestra  on  a  special  occasion  and  von  B 
desiring  to  compliment  him,  said,  “The  orcl 
played  wonderfully.”  “Yes,”  replied  Lachner, 
orchestra  that  I  have  conducted  for  thirty 
couldn't  go  back  so  very  much  in  a  single  year.' 

An  inveterate  autograph  hunter  once  induce. 
Biilow  to  write  in  her  album,  much  against  the 
of  the  erratic  conductor.  He  wrote, 

Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms 

Tout  les  autres  scnit  cretins. — Bulow. 

(All  the  others  are  fools.) 

Moszkowski  was  later  asked  to  write  in  the 
book  and.  spying  von  Billow’s  inscription,  wrote  | 

Moscheles,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer 
Tout  Fes  autres  sent  chretiens. — MoszKoj 
(All  the  others  are  Christians.) 

Once  the  famous  violinist  David,  who-  for  yeari 
aspired  to  compose  a  masterly  violin  concerto,  [I 
the  newly  published  Mendelssohn  concerto  in  fi 
At  the  end*  Schumann  came  up  to  him  and  said,1 
my  poor  David,  I.  too,  realize  that  that  is  the 
concerto  you  have  been  trying  to  compose  for  )' 
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ew  Thoughts  on  the  Physiology  of  Practice 


By  ALEXANDER  HENNEMAN 


nce  it  was  believed  that  the  repetition  of  a  pas- 
;  over  and  over  again  was  all  that  was  necessary 
naster  any  given  keyboard  difficulty.  Even  to-day 
leard  much  too  often,  “Play  this  over  twenty 

>S.” 

et  us  look  into  Nature’s  workshop  and  see  how 
goes  about  her  work  when  we  make  music.  A 
ipse  will  suffice  to  give  us  many  new  ideas  and 
v  us  the  truth  or  falsity  of  our  methods.  Since 
are  musicians,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those 
nbers  of  the  body  that,  broadly  speaking,  do  the 
k  of  playing  and  those  employed  in  singing. 

BENEFICIAL  PRACTICE. 

buse  of  an  organ  is  injurious.  An  organ  that  is 
er  used  atrophies.  Fishes  found  in  subterranean 
ers  have  no  eyes.  There  is  no  movement  without 
|t ion ;  there  is  no  friction  without  heat.  This  heat 
he  muscle  produces  waste,  and  this  waste  is  a 
son  that  must  be  eliminated  before  the  members 
i  again  normal.  A  muscle  that  is  overtaxed  is 
rut  out”  by  the  poison  it  generates.  This  poison- 
brings  on  that  feeling  we  call  fatigue.  The  accu- 
ated  poisons  that  settle  in  it  produce  a  feeling 
lain,  and  rest  becomes  necessary  if  we  expect  to 
e  further  able  use  of  it.  Therefore,  don’t  con- 
te  on  a  passage  when  the  slightest  feeling  of 
gue  is  felt.  An  excess  of  poison  has  been  gener- 
1,  and  Nature,  by  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  sounds 
alarm:  “Rest.” 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,”  and  Nature  is  nothing 
one  endless  change.  Recovery  is  gained  not 
le  by  rest,  but  by  a  change  of  activities.  To  cease 
:ticing  that  particular  passage  would  not  mean  to 
re  the  instrument  or  cease  vocal  practice,  but  to 
:  up  some  other  figure  of  a  different  character:  to 
nge  from  singing  high  tones  to  low  tones,  from 
inic  to  sustained  work. 

o  easier  climax  on  high  A  was  ever  written  than 
close  of  Wagner’s  Preislied  in  The  Meistersinger, 
>how  few  good  tenors  can  deliver  it  after  the  pas- 
e  shortly  before,  in  which  the  voice  remains  for 

ong  time  between  the  notes  C - G.  It  is  this 

sage  that  makes  the  coming  climax  difficult.  If 
er  pitches  came  between  this  high  sustained  part 
would  be  easy.  We  would  have  a  change,  and 
nge  means  recovery. 

is  thoughtless,  therefore,  to  have  any  phrase  sung 
•e  than  once,  at  the  most  twice,  on  the  same 
h.  Transpose  it  1  y  half  tones  to  higher  and  lower 
hes.  That  is  Nature’s  way  of  doing  things.  Take 
an  example  the  growth  of  a  tree, 
he  sun  is  the  great  life-giving  power.  It  is 
most  important  force  for  the  tree.  Yet,  does 
tire  continually  bathe  the  tree  in  sunlight?  No! 
sends  the  night;  it  sends  the  cloudy  days;  the 
ts  arise  from  below,  to  alternate  with  rains  that 
from  above;  like  zephyrs  the  wind  gently  flutters 
leaves,  and  the  hurricane,  shaking  it  in  its  fury, 
ost  tears  it  out  of  the  ground.  But  when  the 
rrn  is  passed,  the  ground  is  loosened  and  the 
I  ts  have  found  room  to  breathe.  The  cooling 
er  seeps  into  the  spaces  and  gives  the  dry  roots 
lrink.  Any  one  of  these  persisted  in  means  death; 
i  nge  and  alteration  spell  life. 

I 

) 

REPETITION  FATIGUES. 

^Vhen  we  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
arc  more  quickly  fatigued  than  when  we,  change  to 
j,  er  things;  though  the  latter  might  be  more  diffi - 
,1-  The  repetition  of  a  movement  means  the  same 
vity  of  the  brain  and  nerve-cells  and  muscles. 
*  ce  there  cannot  be  any  action  without  waste,  these 
;  he  products  accumulating  in  the  centers  weaken 
1  ni.  By  altering  the  movement  or  changing  to 
|  er  activities  these  poisons  are  eliminated  through 
L-'ulation  of  the  blood,  by  being^  burnt  out  in  the 

I 

l 


lungs,  or  thrown  off  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
and  in  other  ways  gotten  rid  of. 

Increased  circulation  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  brains,  the  nerves  and  muscles,  and  this  is  more 
quickly  and  more  naturally  gained  by  concentration 
thai.  in  any  other  way.  We  have  a  proof  of  the  need 
of  circulation  when  by  undue  pressure  the  limb 
“has  fallen  asleep.”  Though  to  all  outward  appear¬ 
ances  the  limb  is  normal,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  stand  on  it,  and  not  until  the  necessary  amount 
of  blood  has  returned  into  it  are  we  enabled  to  use 
it.  In  athletics  Dr.  Schreiber  and  Sandow  have 
taught  us  that  the  quickest  way  to  develop  a  muscle 
is  to  “put  the  mind  in  it.”  In  other  words,  con¬ 
centrate  the  attention  on  that  muscle  and  thereby 
gain  quick,  permanent  and  healthful  results.  Dr. 
Anderson,  the  great  coach,  by  his  famous  invention, 
the  “muscle  bed,”  has  demonstrated  this  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  every  one.  This  apparatus  is  finely  ad¬ 
justed  and  balanced.  The  subject  lies  down  upon  it 
and  is  told  to  imagine  he  is  pulling  a  heavy  weight 
with  the  hand.  The  instant  this  thought  is  taken  up 
the  arm  sinks.  By  imagining  that  the  leg  is  pushing 
aside  some  great  weight,  that  leg  upon  which  the 
mind  is  concentrated  increases  in  weight  and  lowers 
the  balance.  In  either  case,  neither  hand  nor  foot 
has  moved  at  all.  So  finely  is  this  bed  adjusted 
that  when  the  subject  solves  some  difficult  mathe¬ 
matical  problem  the  weight  of  the  head  is  increased 
perceptibly,  showing  that  the  same  law  of  increased 
circulation  holds  for  the  brain  as  it  does  for  the 
limbs. 

Evidently.  Liszt  was  mistaken,  as  the  newer  science 
and  later  research  so  positively  prove,  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  to  practice  five-finger  exercises  and  scales 
while  reading  the  paper.  Concentration  on  even  the 
simplest  exercises  will  mean  a  surer  and  quicker 
mastery  of  more  difficult  ones,  than  endless  practic¬ 
ing  without  thought. 

The  fingers  and  throat  of  themselves  are  incapable 
of  any  movement  not  willed  by  the  mind.  It  is  the 
mind,  for  the  voice  as  well  as  the  piano  or  violin  or 
any  other  instrument,  that  makes  the  organs  adopt 
certain  positions  and  movements.  They  of  them¬ 
selves  cannot  move.  In  mechanics  the  electric  motor 
is  a  good  example.  The  dynamo  in  the  power  house 
is  the  brain,  the  wires  leading  to  the  motor  under¬ 
neath  the  street  car  are  the  nerves;  the  wheels,  axles, 
levers,  etc.,  are  the  muscles  and  joints.  When  the 
dynamo  is  in  action  it  sends  its  electric  message  by 
the  wires  into  the  motor,  and  if  this  is  powerful 
enough  and  in  good  condition  it  will  do  the  work 
expected  of  it.  Of  itself  th  motor  is  inert;  charged 
with  the  message  from  the  power-house  it  responds 
to  the  call. 

MENTAL  MASTERY  MUST  EXIST  BEFORE  DIGITAL 
OR  LARYNGIAL. 

To  ask  of  the  hand  to  play  a  figure  for  which 
it  is  not  large,  supple  or  strong  enough,  or  to  expect 
the  unreasonable  of  the  voice  is  foolish,  but  if  the 
figure  is  within  their  capabilities  and  the  mind  has 
fully  grasped  the  subject  they  will  produce  the  pas¬ 
sage  with  ease.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that 
the  mind  should  know  exactly  what  that  passage  is. 
Tt  must  grasp  its  construction,  tonality,  pitch,  form, 
rhythm  and  fingering. 

Let  us  take  the  motive: 

0) 

«  *  *- 

on  which  Bach  has  founded  the  first  of  his  two  part 
inventions.  If  we  play  this  figure  twenty  times  in 
succession  we  shall  note  that  after  the  third  or 
fourth  playing  every  successive  repetition  becomes 


more  and  more  disagreeable.  Nobody  can  say  that 
this  motive  is  not  interesting,  variegated  and,  above 
all  melodious,  yet  the  reiteration  is  very  trying,  on 
not  alone  the  neighbors,  but  also  on  the  one  prac¬ 
ticing. 

The  playing  of  this  motive  twenty  times  would 
hardly  exhaust  the  muscles,  yet,  a  disagreeable  feel¬ 
ing  overcomes  the  listener.  In  this  case  the  poisons 
are  accumulating  in  the  nerve-  and  brain-cells.  These 
cells,  if  overtaxed  and  harassed  by  continued  reitera¬ 
tion,  like  the  muscles  are  charged  in  the  same  way 
with  poisons,  and  call  for  rest  and  change.  This 
we  term  “brain  fag.”  It  is  easily  overcome,  without 
any  loss  of  time  for  practice,  in  fact,  with  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  for  the  player. 

Instead  of  many  repetitions  on  the  same  key,  we 
play  the  motive  as  written,  then,  preserving  the 
time,  rhythm,  fingering  and  tonality  of  C  major,  we 
play  the  figure  beginning  on  D,  then  move  to  E,  to 
F,  and  so  on,  for  one  or  two  octaves,  and  we  have 
a  practice  of  the  most  useful  and  helpful  kind.  Then 
the  motive  is  inverted,  and  we  do  the  same  again. 
Ail  new  tonalities  are  carried  through  all  their 
degrees  in  the  same  way.  And  if  we  practice  thus: 

(2) 

eto. 


that  will  not  harm  us  at  all!  It  will  train  thirds, 
those  well-known,  necessary  and  melodious  little 
sprites  in  music,  and  at  the  same  time  form  the 
hand  nicely. 

This  method  meets  the  capabilities  of  every 
student.  Very  clever  ones,  well  advanced  in  har¬ 
mony,  can  transpose  in  half  tones  or  in  any  key 
called  for.  For  the  less  talented,  if  a  passage  has 
too  many  accidentals  or  is  too  complex  in  its  inter¬ 
val  groupings,  by  playing  just  as  written  in  all 
the  octaves  of  the  piano,  a  simple  method  of  change 
and  rest  is  gained  that  any  pupil  is  able  to  do  at 
once.  This  trains  sight,  and  gives  assurance  and 
mastery  over  the  keyboard — two  very  necessary  ad¬ 
juncts  to  successful  piano  playing. 

The  fingering,  time  and  rhythm  is  the  same;  the 
effect  on  the  mind  is  keener,  and  the  pupil  masters 
as  he  has  never  before  mastered  his  tonalities.  He 
becomes,  in  fact,  a  creator  who  is  no  more  a 
slave  to  the  printed  notes,  but  an  independent 
musical  thinker.  He  gets  an  insight  into  the  com¬ 
poser’s  workshop  and  sees  how  the  latter  uses  his 
material.  Memorizing  is  no  more  parrot  work  after 
this,  but  an  intelligent  procedure,  and  only  the 
densest  pupil  will  not  notice  after  studying  thus 
that  he  has  already  played  the  figure  on  .all  the 
degrees  of  every  tonality,  on  which  Bach  uses  the 
motive.  It  will  be  found  at  once  how  much  more 
agreeable  these  figures  sound  when  they  are  played 
thus,  instead  of  twenty  times  on  the  same  keys. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far  for  this  paper  to  go 
further  into  this  system  and  show  the  endless 
variants  of  figures  or  explain  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  all  conventional  musical  figures,  that  lend 
themselves  so  nicely  to  this  method  of  practice. 
We  will  go  on  with  our  physiology  and  take  up 
the  cortesian  fringes  in  the  ear,  which  determine 
the  pitch.  Since  they  are  all  attuned,  each  to  a 
different  vibration,  if  we  change  from  the  first 
degree  to  the  second,  or  from  the  middle  octave 
to  the  lower,  we  incite  new  vigorous  nerve  groups 
that  have  been  at  rest,  and  therefore  have  had  time 
to  eliminate  any  poisons.  They  will  send  the 
message  to  the  brain  in  a  much  clearer  and  more 
definite  manner  than  if  we  remain  on  the  first  degree 
and  repeat  the  passage  twenty  time's. 

The  singer  can  transpose  the  difficult  passage  by 
half  tones  up  and  down  the  entire  range  to  gain  the 
same  salutary  results.  The  violinist  can  carry  a 
figure  on  one  string  in  the  same  position  over  the 
four  strings.  The  brain-cells  that  receive  and 
formulate  the  picture  on  the  first  degree  of  the 
scale  are  rested  when  the  brain-cells  receive  and 
formulate  the  same  picture  on  the  second  degree. 
There  are  altogether  different  cells  drawn  into  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  middle  octave  than  in  the  other  octaves. 
The  result  is  that  the  mental  impression  is  always 
variegated  and  different,  yet  musically  the  same. 
Hence,  by  variety  we  have  rest.  At  the  same  time 
the  concept  is  always  the  same  and  the  passagi 
learned,  not  alone  with  pleasure,  but,  owing  to  tin 
mental  activity  necessary  in  transposing  to  nthe 
pitches,  becomes  much  more  intense,  and  natm  dly 
more  definite. 
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HOW  THE  BRAIN  STORES  THE  TREASURES. 

The  brain-cells  are  arranged  like  the  apothecary’s 
shelves,  in  groups,  to  accommodate  the  diverse  im¬ 
pressions  impinging  on  the  brain.  Nouns  -  are  in 
a  different  group  than  verbs;  the  linguist  stores  his 
French  into  other  cells  than  he  does  his  English 
or  German.  The  Scherzo  by  Chopin  is  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  place  from  the  one  by  Beethoven.  If  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  a  disease  a  certain  set  of  brain-cells  has 
been  injured,  the  acquirement  that  has  been  stored 
in  that  special  group  is  lost. 

This  is  what  happens  when  men,  though  other¬ 
wise  normal,  forget  their  identity  and  on  their 
own  history  are  totally  at  a  loss.  Sometimes  the 
groups  of  self-identity  are  hopelessly  affected  and 
the  groups  of  some  other  personality  become  in¬ 
tensely  vigorous.  In  that  case  the  patient  forgets 
entirely  who  he  is  and  believes  himself  to  be  Na¬ 
poleon  or  Homer.  This  derangement  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ailment  of  the  tenor  with  the 
tight  voice  whom  we  have  all  come  across,  who  with¬ 
out  any  mental  derangement  or  violent  blow  on  the 
head  is  convinced  he  is  Jean  de  Reszke  and  Caruso 
rolled  into  one. 

The  spirit  of  play  should  be  injected  into  al! 
muscular  and  mental  activity,  if  possible.  Play  is 
Nature's  method  of  development.  We  see  it  in 
young  animals  and  in  children,  in  whom  development 
is  most  rapid.  Froebel  has  based  his  education  for 
children  on  the  play  spirit. 

In  educating  it  is  imperative  to  lend  as  much  joy 
and  pleasure  to  our  work  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
are  not  catering  to  a  vicious  trait  in  human  nature 
by  so  doing,  but  following  one  of  Nature's  funda¬ 
mental  laws.  Since  repetitions  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  let  us  make  them  as  much  as  possible  with 
variety  and  with  pauses. 

By  changing  from  one  hand  to  the  other  we  come 
in  line  with  Mother  Nature,  "who  is  so  fond  of  rest. 
In  the  times  of  rest  between  two  periods  of  action  the 
poison  which  has  accumulated  in  the  tissues  is 
carried  off  and  they  are  rejuvenated  for  future  efforts. 
When  we  feel  a  pain  or  are  annoyed  by  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  our  music,  and  things  seem  to  grow  harder 
instead  of  easier,  if  we  but  listened  to  the  call  of 
the  tissues  we  would  hear  them  plainly  cry  out, 
“Give  us  a  rest!” 

SCHUMANN  AND  SMETANA. 

So  dire  is  the  effect  of  too  frequent  repetition  of 
sound  even  without  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer  that  reason  has  been  deranged  by  it.  Schu¬ 
mann’s  mind  was  shattered  by  the  continued  hearing 
of  the  triad  of  C  major.  The  same  fate  overtook 
Smetana,  the  composer  of  the  “Bartered  Bride,”  when 
an  affection  of  the  ear  caused  the  sound  of  high 
E  to  be  continually  heard  bringing  on  insanity  and 
premature  death. 

Nerve-cells  are  poisoned  like  muscles.  We  have 
seen  above  how  the  muscles  are  fatigued  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  movement.  By  observing 
these  rules  and  following  the  dictates  of  our  sense 
of  feeling  we  diaw  new  muscles  into  activity;  rested 
nerves  are  in  form  for  new  impulses  and  brain-cells 
are  free  from  “cob-webs.”  We  get  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  throat  and  hand  and  every  alteration 
brings  different  arteries  and  veins  into  greater  or 
lesser  activity;  the  ear  hears  the  same  thing  in  new 
pitch  groupings;  the  mental  concept  changes  with 
every  degree,  and  octave,  and  key;  the  pitch  is  con¬ 
tinually  altered — and — poor  father,  tired  from  the 
day’s  work  and  wearied  with  Johnny’s  twenty  times 
five-finger  exercises,  no  more  as  formerly  calls  from 
the  other  room:  “Please  stop  that  practicing!  It 
drives  me  to  distraction!”  To  which  repetition-worn 
Johnny  cheerfully  chirps,  “Amen!” 


The  road  to  the  musical  Parnassus  is  not  along  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Nothing  but  steady,  persistent 
grind  along  a  prescribed  course  will  produce  a  really 
all-around  musician.  When  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
was  a  boy  lie  showed  so  little  aptitude  for  music  that 
his  brother  once  said  to  him  :  “Carl,  you  may  become 
anything  else  you  like,  but  a  musician  you  will  never 
be."  Tlis  music  lessons  in  early  youth  were  irregn.-- 
and  not  thorough  and  the  music  latent  in  him  had 
nice  to  develop.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
und-'i  an  efficient  teacher  named  Heuschkel. 
arl  hated  the  dry  round  of  studies  at  first, 
ventually  he  made  such  progress  that  everybody 
v  :  tonished. 


THE  RIGHT  AND  THE  WRONG  OF  MEMOR¬ 
IZING. 


BY  HERBERT  J.  WRIGHTSON. 


“I  cannot  memorize  my  pieces.”  The  teacher  very 
often  hears  this  statement  from  the  new  pupil  he  is 
questioning  as  to  work  done.  Sometimes  it  is  varied 
by.  "I  do  not  play  from  memory;  my  former  teacher 
did  not  require  it  of  me.”  Both  ways  it  means  the  same 
thing,  namely,  that  the  student  has  been  practically  play¬ 
ing  in  her  sleep.  The  second  way  of  putting  it  also 
indicates  that  her  former  teacher  did  not  wake  her  up. 

THE  WRONG  KIND  OF  MEMORIZING. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  players  who  are 
quite  highly  thought  of  in  the  circles  in  which  they 
move  would  have  to  start  a  piece  over  again  if  some 
slip  were  made,  and  the  mechanical  flow  of  the  piece 
were  interrupted.  Such  playing  as  this  surely  cannot 
be  very  intelligent,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point  at 
the  present,  it  does  not  represent  good  memorizing. 
The  same  persons  who  said  they  could  not  play  any 
music  from  memory  would  doubtless  find  it  an  easy 
task  to  commit  to  memory  the  following  couplet : 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea  ; 

Why?  Because  these  lines  convey  distinct  ideas  to  the 
mind,  and  music  generally  does  not. 

Let  us  assume  that  some  person,  understanding  Eng¬ 
lish,  were  to  read  the  foregoing  lines  from  Gray’s 
“Elegy.”  and  either  from  ignorance  of  the  meanings 
of  some  of  the  words,  or  from  absent-mindedness  and 
indifference,  did  not  receive  any  distinct  idea  from 
them.  He  would  have  difficulty  in  remembering  those 
words.  After  recalling  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them, 
there  would  come  a  Tank  in  the  mind.  “The  curfew — 
er” — what?  Why,  nothing.  The  curfew  never  did  any¬ 
thing  in  his  mind,  and  consequently  the  next  word 
means  nothing. 

MEMORIZING  IDEAS. 

The  same  lines,  read  by  a  thoughtful  person,  with 
a  view  to  remembering  them,  would  take  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect.  Each  phrase,  each  word,  calls  up  a 
living  idea  in  his  mind.  This  line,  “The  curfew  tolls 
the  knell  of  parting  day”  is  no  longer  a  string  of 
words;  it  is  the  simple  expression  of  an  idea.  The 
idea  lives  in  the  reader’s  mind  apart  from  the  words. 
The  day  is  dying;  it  is  twilight.  It  is  still,  and  he  can 
see  the  darkening  landscape  in  his  imagination.  Then 
from  some  distant  spot  he  hears  a  bell.  It  is  tjie  cur¬ 
few  bell.  It  means  that  another  day  is  over  It  does 
not  ring  cheerily.  It  tolls.  It  is  very  solemn.  It  is 
a  knell,  for  the  day  that  was  so  bright  is  dying.  The 
poet  says  “parting  day” — meaning  “departing”  of  course. 
The  mere  fact  of  noticing  this  unusual  expression  fixes 
it  in  the  mind,  for  has  it  not  now  an  idea  connected 
with  it?  “Not  departing — parting.”  It  would  be  really 
difficult  to  forget  that  line  after  al!  this  thinking  about 
it.  Hence,  thinking  about  it,  is  the  thing ! 

“HOW  TO  GO  ABOUT  IT.” 

In  taking  a  piece  of  music,  the  student  says,  “what 
shall  I  think?”  Well,  that  certainly  is  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  fact  remains,  something  must  be  thought, 
and  thought  all  the  time,  otherwise  there  is  no  true 
memorizing.  The  key  may  be  thought  of,  the  way  the 
time  is  divided  up,  the  kind  of  chords  if  you  under¬ 
stand  harmony  (and  you  ought  to),  the  pattern  they 
make  on  the  keyboard  if  you  don’t.  In  fact  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  the  memorizing  of  keys  on  the  key¬ 
board  is  better  than  that  of  notes  on  the  printed  page, 
although  some  advocate  this  “visual  memorizing.”  By 
the  former  method  the  will  acts  with  absolute  direct¬ 
ness  in  striking  a  key  or  combination  of  keys;  but 
by  the  latter,  even  when  the  notes  are  remembered, 
there  is  the  added  process  to  be  gone  through  of  men¬ 
tally  reading  them.  For  instance  in  a  chord  such  as 
B-sharp,  D-double-sharp,  F-double-sharp  is  it  not  much 
simpler  to  think  of  the  keys  than  the  printed  notes? 

The  association  of  the  sound  with  the  movement  on 
the  k  eys  should  always  be  noticed.  Some  students 
would  not  know  whether  to  go  up  or  down  for  the 
next  note,  even  if  they  remembered  the  tune.  Such  a 
'•  ndition  of  things  should  never  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Each  time  any  idea  obtained  from  observation  of 
the  subject  in  hand  is  ”e  thought,  the  more  certain  and 
permanent  will  that  idea  be,  so  that  reproduction  of 
it  on  the  instrument  will  be  easy  and  natural,  aside 
from  technical  limitations. 

It!  is  a  good  plan  to  think  of  what  you  are  going 
to  play  next  before  you  play  it,  even  in  reading  music. 


By  following  this  simple  rule  you  will  play  the  n< 
note  or  chord  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  ic 
first  and  the  action  afterwards.  Of  course  the  ic 
may  be  complex  and  the  action  the  same,  otherw 
rapid  playing  would  be  impossible.  The  mind  is  w< 
derfully  developed  by  use,  but  the  ideas  must  all 
clear  and  distinct  there,  before  they  can  be  reprodui 
with  any  certainty.  All  the  great  players  are  gr 
because  their  minds  are  thoroughly  engrossed  in  th 
work.  In  fact  the  fewer  the  repetitions  of  a  piece  nec 
sary  to  learn  a  passage,  the  better.  Repetitions  after 
is  known  are  required  to  produce  spontaneous  a 
facile  performance.  The  training  in  this  case  is  rati 
that  *of  the  brain  than  of  the  fingers.  We  have 
learn  to  think  rapidly  of  what  we  already  know. 

Memorizing,  then,  is  in  getting  ideas  from  the  wcj 
in  hand;  and  if  it  has  been  said  that  facts  are  sti 
born  things,  we  may  also  say  that  ideas  are  stubbej 
things,  and  very  durable.  Playing  from  memory  shoe 
be  in  fact  just  this — playing  from  memory,  not  fr> 
habit.  What  do  you  know  about  the  piece?  If  nothi 
then  that  is  all  you  should  play. 


LEADING  THE  BLIND. 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  BURRY. 


An  eminent  virtuoso  has  recently  advised  the  aspir; 
to  musical  honors  to  “choose  a  good  teacher,  and  tl 
follow  him  blindly.”  This  would  at  first  seem  1 
the  soundest  advice,  and  doubtless  it  is,  if  taken  w 
due  limitation  and  proper  reserve.  First,  the  “got 
teacher.  What  shall  be  the  gauge  of  excellence?  A 
then  one  may  be  very  proper  with  some  phases  of  tea' 
ing,  while  lacking  in  others.  So  the  admonition  to 
“blind”  appears  rather  sweeping — at  least  from 
standpoint  of  the  humble  pupil. 

At  the  same  time,  a  large  measure  of  obedience 
required  if  the  student  would  advance  in  his  work, 
obedience  that  does  not  call  so  much  for  intellect 
darkness,  but  more  for  affection  and  whole-sou 
allegiance. 

For  education  is  really  a  matter  of  unfoldment,  as 
word  implies.  The  teacher  is  a  drawing  power;  : 
for  the  best  results  there  must  be  cooperation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  reason  experience  is  valuable  i 
teacher  is  because  he  has  actually  learned  from 
pupils.  One  who  merely  wants  pupils  to  remain  bl 
and  receptive  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good  teacher.  A 
perhaps  that  is  why  so  few  virtuosi  make  good  tea 
ers.  They  are  specialists;  they  have  “finished  t 
arrived.” 

And  it  is  all  right  to  be  so.  For  while  growth  is  c 
of  nature’s  foundations,  there  must  be  standards  ; 
periods,  a  settled  plan,  if  anything  is  to  be  done.  1 
can  forgive  the  weak  points  clearly  distinguished' 
men  of  genius,  remembering  that  every  convex  demai 
a  concave  on  the  other  side.  The  complete  and  perf 
man  is  not  yet  born — least  of  all  in  the  kingdom 
artists. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  for  those  who  want  to 
blind,  who  merely  want  to  imitate — the  average  c 
tating  tutor  is  well  enough. 

But  there  are  others  who  want  more  than  this.  Tl 
want  a  teacher  who  will  be  a  friend,  who  will  pi: 
himself  on  a  level  with  his  pupil,  and,  remembering 
was  once  quite  ignorant  himself,  assist  the  evolution 
latent  seed  germs  of  talent  or  genius,  as  the  c: 
may  be. 

Teaching  is  something  more  than  the  imparting 
picturing  of  symbols.  Tones  are  more  than  notes,  a 
harmony  more  than  the  skeleton  structure  of  chor 
Music  is  something  above  and  beyond  ticks  a 
counts.  The  sound  we  call  “C”  is  not  simply  a  numb 
a  vibration — this  is  but  the  way  the  musical  mess; 
is  declared  to  sense. 

Too  much  versatility  is  not  good  for  a  teacher, 
balance  must  be  struck  if  there  is  anything  to.be  do 
Perfection  is  a  relative  term ;  one  can  have  too  mt 
of  it,  or  grow  too  quickly.  Satiation  kills  as  well 
starvation.  So  we  must  in  a  measure  compromise. 

Let  us  seek  the  golden  mean  of  vision,  that  is  i 
blinded,  either  with  too  much  dazzling  brilliancy  or  w 
.the  dense  darkness.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  to-dr 
we  shall  see  more  to-morrow. 


Momentary  success,  however  favorable,  should  r 
be  prized  as  highly  as  the  permanent  impression  i; 
which  every  true  artist  should  unrelentingly  work 
A.  IV.  Ambros. 
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His  Majesty’s  Violins 

A  Tale  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 

By  J.  F.  ROCKSTRAW 


[The  first  part  of  this  interesting  musical  romance  was  published  in  the  Mid-Summer  Holiday  Issue  of  The  Etude 
iif/ust ) .  It  deals  with  the  famous  twenty-four  violins  of  Louis  XIV,  a  hotly  of  musicians  which  really  existed,  and 
•h  which  several  noted  musicians  of  the  times  were  connected.  The  leader,  Andrew  Paliser,  has  brought  up  Isahcilr 
User  since  the  latter's  childhood.  He  has  protected  her  from  the  corrupt  Trench  court  by  keeping  her  hidden  for  most 
the  time.  Iler  presence  in  the  home  of  Andrew  Paliser  has  been  discovered  by  I  he  Due  dr  Richelieu,  who  has  informed 
Sing  The  old  musician  is  at  his  wit's  ends  to  derise  a  plan  whereby  Iris  child  may  escape  from  the  grounds  at 
rsailles.  This  story  originally  appeared  in  The  Strand  Musical  Magazine  some  years  ago,  and  is  reprinted  here  by  spe- 
l  request.  The  author  was  one  of  the  best  known  English  musical  writers.] 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  VERSAILLES. 


“By  eleven  o’clock  she  can  leave  with  perfect  safety,” 
id  Jacques  Pelleton.  ‘‘Often  an  odd  ‘Violin’  can 
ilk  out  of  the  palace  gates  without  question  at  that 
ur.  And  the  sentries  know  our  costume  at  a  glance, 
ley  will  never  look  at  her  to  see  if  they  recognize 
r.  The  thing  will  do  perfectly.” 

It  was  he  who  had  suggested  a  sister  of  his,  who 
ed  some  six  miles  from  Versailles,  to  whom  Isahelle 
is  to  carry  a  note  written  by  him.  This  lady  would 
.•e  the  girl  female  apparel  instead  of  the  masquerad- 
I?  garb  she  was  now  attired  in.  Isabelle  might  remain 
Jacques  Pelleton'*  sister’s,  if  she  got  there  without 
•tice,  till  such  time  as  her  father  could,  without 
spicion,  go  and  see  her  and  make  further  arrange- 
>nts  for  her  ultimate  abode. 

The  night  passed  in  great  anxiety  with  Isabelle  and 
r  father.  Neither  slept,  and  in  the  morning  the  girl 
is  up  early  and  ‘dressed  in  her  violinist’s  suit, 
eadfully  nervous,  but  quite  determined.  The 
holms”  themselves  soon  trooped  round  to  the 
ttage  so  as  to  conceal  her  among  them  again,  if 
cessary,  and  prevent  the  risk  of  discovery  at  the 
it  moment. 

The  time  wore  on.  It  was  now  eleven  o’clock — the 
ur  judged  best  for  making  the  attempt.  There 
is  a  long  avenue  to  go  down  after  leaving  Andrew’s 
ttage.  At  the  bottom,  to  reach  the  palace  gates, 
e  turned  to  the  left,  keeping  close  beside  a  long 
intation  of  laurels  and  laburnums.  At  the  end  of 
is  there  was  a  grassy  lawn  to  the  right,  and  the 
lace  gates  lay  straight  before  the  wayfarer. 

After  fervent  adieux  from  the  “Twenty-four  Vio- 
,  s,”  and  the  tearful  embraces  of  her  old  father,  Isa- 
lle  left  the  cottage,  and  walking  timorously,  but  with 
i  masculine  a  gait  as  possible,  passed  completely  down 
Is  avenue  in  safety  and  without  interruption.  All 
is  was  seen  from  the  topmost  window  in  the  cottage, 
lich  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  avenue, 
d  at  which,  if  anyone  outside  had  only  known, 
enty-four  pairs  of  eyes  watched  the  retreating  form 
the  fair  Isabelle.  At  last  she  turned  the  corner 
:  d  disappeared. 

They  all  grew  very  anxious  as  the  minutes  passed  on, 
t  speaking  to  one  another  except  in  monosyllables. 
At  last,  after  some  little  time,  Andrew  remarked: 
he  will  now  have  got  to  the  palace  gates.  Please 
>d‘she  passes  them  safely!” 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Isabelle,  having  turned 
im  the  avenue,  was  passing  along  the  plantation  of 
,  irels  and  laburnums,  but  going  slowly  for  the  sake 
;  security,  had  not  reached  the  gates,  as  her  father 
[  agined,  though  she  was  near  the  end  of  the  planta- 
i  n.  A  large  beech  tree  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
;  mtation  just  before  the  latter  made  the  turn  to  the 
I  vn;  and  in  front  of  the  tree  ran  another  lawn  which 
‘'tried  to  dip  into  the  plantation  of  laburnums. 

|  Isabelle  had  only  to  pass  this  and  she  would  be 
|  fe  for  in  a  few  strides  further  the  palace  gates 
1  >uld  be  visible. 

i  She  came  near  the  opening,  heard  the  sound  of 
'  ices,  paused  a  moment.  She  fancied  they  were 
mind  her.  She  walked  on,  and,  turn.ng  the  corner 
^  the  opening,  found  the  king,  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
M  a  crowd  of  court  ladies  and  gentlemen  sitting  at 
,  >les  under  the  tree,  and  regaling  themselves  with 
1  collation. 

‘She  stood  actually  in  the  midst  of  them.  They 
’  *ked  at  the  involuntary  intruder  for  a  second  with 
1  me  surprise,  and  the  king  seeing  her  called  out : 

I  ‘Pxcellent,  my  lords  and  ladies.  We  were  lamenting 
l-  absence  of  music  a  moment  ago,  during  our  repast 
I 


and  here,  most  providentially,  it  is  supplied  by  one  of 
my  ‘Twenty-four  Violins.’  Come  hither,  fellow,”  said 
his  Majesty.  “Take  thy  instrument  and  play  us  the 
minuet  which  so  delighted  us  last  night.” 

Scarcely  knowing  what  she  was  doing,  trembling 
in  every  limb,  and  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  Isabelle 
mechanically  swung  her  leathern  satchel  containing  the 
violin  round  beneath  her  arm,  as  she  had  done  the 
very  evening  before  at  the  concert,  and  took  the  violin 


“your  majesty,  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  violin.’ 

from  its  case.  She  placed  it  on  her  shoulder,  and 
distractedly  grasped  the  bow  in  the  vain  hope  that 
some  kind  interposition  of  Providence  might  enable 
her  to  play.  Rut  as  she  had  never  played  a  note  in 
her  life,  the  effect  was  most  disastrous.  The  moment 
she  laid  her  bow  on  the  strings  the  instrument  uttered 
the  usual  screech  which  it  does  in  the  hands  of  begin¬ 
ners.  And  after  a  few  strokes  of  helpless  imbecility, 
Isabelle  found  her  notes  drowned  in  the  uproarious 
merriment  of  the  court.  Lords  and  ladies,  the  king 
himself,  were  all  tumultuously  laughing.  For  awhile 
the  merriment  covered  her  confusion. 

But  at  last,  when  the  mirth  had  somewhat  spent 
itself,  the  king  knitting  his  brows,  said  : 

“This  joke,  excellent  though  it  be,  passes  a  joke, 
however,  when  you  reflect,  my  lords  and  ladies,  that 
I  have  to  pay  for  it.  Here  is  an  idle,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  wearing  the  uniform  of  my  ‘Twenty-four 
Violins,’  taking  the  pay,  and  yet  unable  to  play  a  note 
of  music.  This  must  be  seen  into.  Bring  the  con¬ 
ductor,  Palliser,  here  at  once,”  he  added,  turning  to 
one  of  his  equerries,  “and  we  will  inquire  into  the 
matter.  In  the  meantime,  good  friend,’  he  continued, 
laughing,  “you  can  go  on  with  your  concert. 


Poor  Isabelle  was  about  to  saw  the  air  once  more, 
though  she  determined  within  herself  that  she  would 
rather  draw  the  back  of  her  bow  over  the  strings  than 
elicit  such  notes  as  she  had  been  doing,  when  the  Due 
de  Richelieu  skipped  up  to  her  right  hand,  and  gallantly 
offering  to  take  the  violin  from  her,  begged  the  bow 
next,  and  turning  to  the  company,  exclaimed : 

“Will  your  Majesty  allow  me  to  create  a  reputation 
for  myself  in  music  by  demonstrating  that  I  can  play 
the  fiddle  better  than  one  of  your  ‘Twenty-four 
Violins?’” 

So  saying  he  put  the  instrument  to  his  shoulder,  and 
sweeping  the  bow  across  the  strings  was  about  to  draw 
it  back  the  other  way  again,  when  the  tip  of  the  bow 
struck  against  Isabelle’s  powdered  wig,  knocking  it, 
along  with  her  velvet  hat,  off  her  head.  The  wig 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  shower  of  golden  hair 
followed  after  it,  wrapping  the  girl  in  a  nimbus  of 
gold  from  head  to  foot. 

“Your  Majesty,”  said  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  bowing 
from  one  to  the  other  with  mock  politeness,  “‘The 
Twenty-fifth  Violin !’  ” 

The  surprise  of  the  king  was  mingled  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  this  unexpected  spectacle.  He  was  angry  that 
he  should  have  been  thus  imposed  upon  and  made 
ridiculous,  moreover,  before  the  whole  court.  Already 
lie  saw  the  ladies  tittering  around  him.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Andrew  Palliser,  who  had  been 
brought  by  the  equerry  appeared  on  the  scene,  and, 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
monarch  and  attempted  to  speak. 

But  Louis  would  not  hear  him.  He  broke  up  the 
party  in  high  dudgeon,  ordered  the  girl  to  be  taken 
under  custody  to  the  palace,  and  the  old  man  to  be 
confined  in  the  guardhouse. 

"I  will  enquire  into  this  matter,”  he  said  to  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  “and  afterwards  we  will  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  disposing  of  the  lady.” 

It  was  evening  before  the  old  man  was  brought 
before  the  king  for  examination.  There  was  no  con¬ 
cert  that  evening.  He  and  Isabelle,  conducted  by 
guards  from  different  quarters  of  the  palace,  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  one  another  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  king  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who, 
strange  to  say,  had  selected  the  music  pavilion  of  the 
palace  for  the  purpose  of  the  interrogatory. 

When  the  guards  had  departed,  leaving  them  alone, 
the  king,  looking  frowningly  on  Andrew,  said: 

“I  was  going  to  have  chided  you  for  allowing  novices 
to  enter  into  the  number  of  the  ‘Violins,’  but  this  is 
something  worse — a  woman  one  of  them.  What 
mystery  is  this?  Which  of  you  can  unravel  it  best? 
Let  that  one  speak  first.” 

“Sire,”  said  the  old  man.  “let  me  have  your  priva*-" 
ear;  let  my  daughter  be  removed  for  a  few  minutes’ 
space,  and  I  will  sufficiently  inform  you  of  much  that 
I  would  fain  never  have  spoken,  but  of  which  now 
I  am  constrained  to  speak.” 

On  Isahelle  being  led  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
Andrew  continued  : 

“You  remember,  sire,  the  Comtesse  de  Roche - ” 

“What  of  her?”  cried  the  king,  starting  and  turning 
pale. 

“When  she  left  your  court,  my  liege,  with  her  infant 
daughter - ” 

“Her  daughter? — my  daughter,  man,  as  well  as  hers," 
cried  the  king. 

“Your  daughter,  sire,  and  her  daughter,  it  is  true. 
She  was  so  distracted  and  confounded  at  the  impieties 

of  the  court - -  Have  I  your  permission  to  speak,  my 

liege  ?” 

At  a  sign  from  the  king  he  proceeded. 

“She  resolved  never  to  set  face  in  its  atmosphere 
again,  and  never  to  let  her  kith  and  kin  do  so  either. 
Though  her  daughter  was  in  truth  a  king’s  daughter, 
she  determined  that  she.  should  never  know  her 
parentage.  She  came  to  Brittany,  and  entrusted  her 
little  child,  in  her  last  illness,  to  my  wife,  who  had 
been  her  own  nurse  in  her  early  years,  and  who,  like 
me,  was  an  old  retainer  of  her  fallen  family  in  its 
better  days.  In  her  illness,  nay,  on  her  deathbed,  she 
gave  us  the  injunctions  which  I  have  stated,  and  mad: 
us  swear  that  we  would  never  betray  the  trust  she 
reposed  in  us;  that  we  would  rather  bring  up  the  child 
as  our  own  than  divulge  to  it  the  secret  of  its 
parentage.  We  carried  out  her  wishes.  My  wife  after 
awhile  died.  I  was  a  musician.  Chance  willed  it  the 
I  should  be  appointed  to  your  ‘Twenty-four  Violin 
and  ultimately  made  their  conductor.  When  I  cam: 
here  I  brought  Isabelle  de  Roche  with  me:  not 
daughter,  my  liege,  but  yours. 

The  king  was  thunderstruck  at  the  intelligence. 
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“The  remainder  of  the  adventure  of  this  morning,” 
continued  Andrew,  “the  lady  can  reveal  herself." 

Isabelle  was  brought  into  the  room.  Her  conversa¬ 
tion,  her  reminiscences,  but  confirmed  the  statement  of 
her  foster-father. 

“Here,  Due  de  Richelieu,”  said  the  king  at  last. 
“Let  the  ‘Twenty-four  Violins’  be  summoned  to  the 
pavilion  at  once,  let  the  candles  be  lighted  in  their 
thousands,  let  the  audience  assemble,  let  Andrew 
Palliser  wield  the  bow,  and  out  of  the  ‘Twenty-four 
Violins’  my  newly-found  daughter  shall  select  the  one 
to  whom  her  heart  is  already  pledged,  for  that  there 
is  a  preference  she  has  already  informed  me. 
Although  his  rank  does  not  by  any  means  equal  hers, 
yet  he  shall  be  ennobled  by  his  marriage  to  the  same 
grade  as  herself.  I  commend  you,  Andrew,  for  your 
conduct  all  through.  I  commend  the  ‘Violins’  for 
their  prudence  and  thorough  integrity  and  honor 
throughout  the  transaction,  and  after  the  concert  is 
over  this  evening,  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
proposing  a  toast  at  the  supper  that  follows.  It  will 
be  ‘Isabelle  de  Roche  and  the  Twenty-four  Violins!’" 


PRACTICE  BY  PROGRAM. 

BY  FANNIE  ICD'.AR  THOMAS. 


No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine  either  the 
delight  or  the  benefit  which  comes  through  study¬ 
ing  a  music  lesson  by  program.  By  this  is  meant 
giving  so  many  minutes  of  the  hour  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  feature  of  the  lesson  instead  of  going- 
through  the  work  in  no  particular  order.  Those 
who  know  most  about  study  of  any  subject,  know 
positively  that  regularity  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  of  obtaining  results.  The  piano  student  has 
many  things  to  take  into  consideration  in  the  prac- ' 
tice  hour.  Besides  the  new  piece  to  be  learned  it 
is  essential  that  other  work  be  kept  up.  There  are 
scale  exercises  and  etudes,  old  pieces  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  sight-reading  to  be  practiced,  and  memoriz¬ 
ing.  Of  these,  that  which  appeals  most  strongly  is 
the  new  piece,  scales  and  exercises  appealing  least. 
If  no  plan  of  study  is  followed  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  the 
new  piece,  and  to  go  over  the  scales  and  exercises 
just  “for  form’s  sake,”  or  even  leaving  them  undone- 
altogether.  Yet,  if  a  regular  program  is  followed 
wonderful  results  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Musical  loss  is  not  the  only  harm  suffered  from 
desultory  practice.  The  mind  itself  suffers,  becom¬ 
ing  weak,  slovenly  and  incapable  of  strong,  clean 
work.  Moreover,  that  precious  vital  energy  known 
as  “interest”  or  “enthusiasm”  is  lost.  It  is  as  if 
the  springs  were  taken  from  the  carriage,  the  rollers 
from  the  skates,  or  the  wings  from  the  aeroplane. 
By  following  a  definite  plan  of  study  this  loss  of 
interest  can  be  eliminated.  A  strong  and  vital  en¬ 
thusiasm  can  be  created  and  maintained  even  in  the 
least  interesting  subject.  The  “study  program”  is 
one  of  the  best  little  engines  that  a  student  ever 
engaged  to  do  his  work,  and  carry  his  train  to 
success. 

In  all  work  it  is  best  to  face  first  that  for  which 
one  has  little  inclination.  Commence,  therefore, 
with  the  exercises,  giving  them,  say,  ten  minutes. 
If  ten  minutes  is  the  amount  of  time  decided  upon, 
let  ten  minutes  work  be  done — neither  more  nor 
less.  This  keeping  exactly  to  the  time  allotted  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  study  pro¬ 
gram.  Next  comes,  say,  sight-reading  for  ten 
minutes.  After  that  comes  the  new  piece,  and  to 
this  should  be  allotted  the  most  time  and  the  most 
careful  effort — say  twenty  minutes.  After  the  new 
piece  give  ten  minutes  to  music  already  learned  at 
previous  lessons.  In  playing  music  of  this  kind  it 
is  well  to  select  one  piece  with  which  one  is  already 
familiar,  and  to  play  it,  or  some  portion  of  it,  with 
careful  attention  in  varying  speeds,  with  or  without 
expression,  working  mainly  to  maintain  accuracy. 
The  usual  weakness  in  this  recapitulation  work  is 
to  play  over  the  pieces  in  a  careless  fashion,  as  if 
a  piece  once  learned  ceases  to  be  of  any  value  once 
it  becomes  familiar  from  frequent  practice.  After 
the  time  allotted  to  revising  old  music  the  mind 
is  in  good  trim  for  memorizing.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  the  practice  hour  if  the 
methods  of  memorizing  are  followed.  Leave 
no  the  second  the  hour  is  up,  no  matter  how 
nun  i  you  may  wish  to  continue,  for  upon  the  en- 
siasm  left  over  at  one  practice  period  depends 
f  the  next. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SYMPATHETIC  ACCOM¬ 
PANYING. 


BY  C.  HILTON-TURVEY. 


“Yes,  Miss  Blank  is  a  fine  pianist,  but  she  spoiled 
my  vocal  solo."  How  often  we  hear  this  remark! 

Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  a  really  good  pianist  to 
spoil  the  simple  accompaniment  to  a  vocal  or  instru¬ 
mental  solo? 

She  can  spoil  it  in  three  ways:  1st,  By  playing  too 
loudly  or  too  softly;  2nd.  By  not  keeping  in  time  with 
the  soloist;  3rd.  By  using  the  same  touch  for  accom¬ 
paniments  that  she  uses  for  piano  solos. 

Let  us  look  into  each  of  these  three  faults  and  their 
correction.  First,  as  to  playing  too  loudly  or  too 
softly.  Before  sitting  down  to  play  an  accompaniment 
to  a  song,  for  example,  look  carefully  through  the 
music.’  If  it -be  a  lullaby,  you  will  probably  have  to 
soften  the  tone,  using  both  pedals;  if  a  love  song  of 
the  passionate  type,  it  will  be  likely  to  need  a  mezzo- 
forte  or  medium  tone,  with  occasional  touches  of  loud 
or  soft  in  artistic  alternation ;  if  it  is  a  dramatic  song, 
you  will  need  to  command  a  strong,  forceful,  brilliant 
tone.  But  in  all  these  songs  there  may  be  obvious 
exceptions.  The  lullaby  may  have  for  contrast  a  few 
loud  bars,  written  midway  in  the  song;  or  the  pas¬ 
sionate  love  song  may  condescend  to  a  shyly  whis¬ 
pered  passage  to  emphasize  the  stronger  mood  of  the 
beginning  and  end;  or  the  dramatic  aria  may  resort 
to  the  common  device  of  orators,  and  enforce  a  shud¬ 
dering  climax  by  a  'sudden  pianissimo. 

The  accompanist  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  all 
these,  in  the  preliminary  survey — for  the  obvious  char¬ 
acter  of  the  song,  and  for  the  unexpected  points  in 
the  working  out  of  that  character.  Two  other  things 
govern  the  loudness  or  softness  of  tone  in  accompany¬ 
ing  :  The  whim  of  the  singer,  and  the  calibre  of  the 
voice.  The  artistic  singer  may  choose  to  interpret  the 
song  in  a  different  way — not  following  altogether  the 
markings  in  the  written  music.  The  accompanist  must 
be  ready,  therefore,  to  augment  or  to  decrease  the 
volume  of  tone  in  an  instant.  Or  perhaps  the  singer 
has  an  indifferent  voice,  so  that  with  the  best  of 
artistic  intentions,  her  pianissimos  are  not  so  very  soft, 
and  her  fortes  not  so  very  loud  Take  care,  then,  lest 
you  undersupport  her  with  too  delicate  a  tone  in  the 
first  instance,  or  drown  the  poor  lady  out  with  the 
magnificence  of  your  own  forte,  in  the  latter  case. 

The  second  fault  is  a  common  one — that  of  playing- 
in  exact  time,  and  not  humoring  the  singer.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  little  boy  I  knew,  who  was  learning  a  piano 
duet  with  his  big  sister.  It  went  fairly  well  till  the 
end,  where  there  were  four  chords,  with  three  beats 
rest  after  each  chord.  The  little  boy  banged  out  his 
four  chords  at  full  speed  in  one  bar.  Then,  sliding 
off  his  stool,  he  faced  the  roomful  in  triumph. 

“There !”  he  boasted  cheerfully,  “I  got  through  before 
she  did !” 

CULTIVATING  “EN  RAPPORT.” 

If  you  have  any  such  intention  in  accompanying  a 
singer — take  Punch’s  advice  and  “Don’t.”  Never 
strike  a  chord  before  the  singer  reaches  it.  Get  your 
fingers  on  it  exactly  in  time,  but  wait  till  the  singer 
is  ready  to  attack  her  note  before  you  press  it  into 
sound.  Watch  her  llreaths.  Be  ready  to  hurry  a 

phrase  if  she  runs  short.  There  is  a  rapport  that 
grows  between  accompanist  and  singer,  or  instrumen¬ 
talist,  especially  if  they  work  much  together — a  certain 
electrical  sense  of  awareness  that  tells  the  accompanist 
what  the  soloist  is  going  to  do ;  whether  she  will  hurry 
this  phrase,  slow  up  on  the  next,  linger  on  this  note, 
or  slide  quickly  over  that.  This  sense  is  native  in  some 
people — born  accompanists  ! — but  it  may  be  cultivated. 
Keep  at  it  till  it  comes. 

Now  for  the  last  point,  which  I  have  never  seen 

noticed  in  any  article  on  the  subject — the  different 

touch  required  for  accompanying.  The  piano  is  a  per¬ 
cussion  instrument.  The  sounds  made  by  the  tiny  felt 
covered  hammers  on  the  wires  are  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  The  voice,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  wind  instrument. 
Its  tones  are  prolonged.  In  orchestral  accompaniment, 
the  strings  and  the  wind  sustain  the  harmony  as  long 
as  the  voice  sustains  the  melody.  The  result  is  a  tonal 
balance  that  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  as  a  rule.  If  the  pianist  uses  the  same  quality 
of  tone  and  touch  that  she  uses  for  her  own  piano 
solos,  the  effect  will  be  “dry”  and  matter  of  fact — the 
melody  will  overbalance  the  harmony.  In  accompany¬ 
ing  a  voice,  or  any  other  instrument  of  sustained  tone, 
the  full  prolonging  power  of  the  piano  should  be  used, 
particularly  in  a  large  room  or  hall — unless,  of  course, 


a  staccato  effect  is  obviously  demanded.  This  impl 
skilful  pedalling  not  to  blur  the  harmony.  In  sc 
passages,  whether  played  in  unison  with  the  singer, 
as  little  counter-melodies  (those  exquisite  tonal  e 
broideries  that  make  a  composition  interesting) 
pianist  should  use  a  singing-tone — legato  or  sup 
legato. 


Suppose,  for  instance,  you  had  this  chord  in 
accompaniment,  and  the  singer  had  a  long  note  fill 
the  whole  bar.  Don’t  be  too  literal — don’t  make 
chord  an  exact  quarter,  and  leave  the  unfortun 
warbler  high  and  dry  for  the  remainder  of  the  bar. 
the  singer’s  note  is  a  soft  one,  use  both  peel 
judiciously,  pressing  neither  one  down  to  its  limit, 
the  note  is  a  dramatic  one,  play  the  chord  forcefi 
and  let  go  of  it  in  strict  time,  keeping  the  sustain 
(or  loud)  pedal  all  the  way  down  till  the  singer  1 
go  of  the  note;  your  only  care  being  that  the  pedali 
chord  does  not  sound  after  the  singer’s  note  has  d| 
away.  This  process  serves  two  purposes.  It  pern; 
the  harmony  to  keep  pace  with  the  melody — making 
artistic  tonal  balance;  and  the  sympathetic  vibratii 
of  the  piano  help  out  the  carrying  power  of  the  vo 
and  materially  assist  the  singer  to  keep  the  pitch, 
have  frequently  heard  a  singer  slip  off  the  key  sim 
because  the  accompaniment  was  too  “dry” — not  s 
tained.  Of  course,  cases  may  occur  which  deman< 
single  chord  in  the  measure  to  be  played  staccato, 
these  are  somewhat  exceptional. 

These,  in  short,  are  a  few  of  the  “trifles”  wh 
“make  perfection”  in  accompanying — that  “perfect!' 
which,  as  Michael  Angelo  says,  “is  no  trifle.” 


“BREAD  AND  BUTTER”  PUPILS. 

BY  T.  S.  GREENWOOD. 


How  often  we  hear  a  teacher  say,  “I  just  hate 
teach.  I  positively  despise  it,  and,  of  all  my  puj 
I  have  only  one  who  shows  real  talent;  the  others 
— well,  they  are  bright  enough  in  other  things,  but  t 
have  no  musical  talent,  and  it  is  a  bore  to  have 
listen  to  them.”  Teachers  of  this  type  are  often  I 
kind  who  feel  that  they  themselves  are  too  gifted 
teach,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  “given  an  op; 
tunity”  to  make  a  living  out  of  music  without 
bother  of  working.  They  have  polished  one  little  s 
upon  one  side  of  their  nature,  and  have  become 
self-hypnotized  by  the  seeming  brilliance  of  this 
little  spot  that  they  imagine  this  spot  to  be  the  li 
of  the  world.  , 

Very  few  teachers  can  afford  to  select  and  re, 
pupils  according  to  their  own  personal  likes  and  > 
likes.  Occasionally  a  parent  will  bring  a  child  t< 
teacher  and  say,  “I  wish  Jennie  to  be  thoroug 
taught,  as  I  wish  to  make  her  a  real  musician.” 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  her  next-door  neighbor  bri 
Nellie  and  John  with  instructions  that  they  be  tau 
enough  to  amuse  themselves  and  their  friends.  N; 
rally  the  teacher  prefers  Jennie  as  a  pupil.  Jennie 
ideals  to  work  towards.  Her  work  will  be  carried 
in  a  home  environment  of  sympathy  and  encoura 
ment. 

Nellie  and  John,  however,  have  no  ideals.  They 
studying  music  only  as  an  incident  in  a  plan  of  gent 
culture.  We  must  not  complain  if  they  show  conipa 
tively  little  interest.  After  all,  the  greatest  of 
ideals  is  to  be  an  all-round  intelligent  man  or  won 
We  all  desire  to  be  able  to  enjoy  and  understand  m. 
subjects;  to  be  so  enlightened  that  we  are  not  burde! 
in  filling  any  position  that  is  open  to  us  in  life.  C 
best  efforts  as  teachers  will  surely  go  out  to  Jen 
but  we  must  not  despise  the  task  of  teaching  Ne 
and  John.  We  must  gain  their  confidence,  win  tl 
interest  and  esteem,  just  as  if  they  were  destined 
be  professional  musicians.  We  must  not  regard  th 
merely  as  “bread  and  butter”  pupils. 


Brahms  could  give  a  sharp  answer  when  occas 
prompted,  e.g. : 

Some  one  said  to  him,  “Master,  is  it  not  singu 
that  your  finale  in  the  C  minor  symphony  is  so  s' 
gestive  of  Beethoven’s  ninth  symphony?” 

“Not  half  so  singular,”  growled  Brahms,  “as  t 
every  ass  should  discover  it !” 
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In  The  Etude  of  last  month  (Mid-Summer  Holiday 
;(>).  Mr.  Elson  told  of  his  wonderful  journey  in  the  mar- 
us  air  ship  Polyphonta  Limit'd  to  the  Vienna  of  the 
s  of  Beethoven,  how  he  met  Beethoven  and  interviewed 
especially  for  The  Etude.  In  this  section  of  the  series 
Elson  gives  an  accurate  report  of  just  what  happened 
n  he  met  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  who  had  not  been 
•<1  from  for  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Elson's  Interesting 
king  backward”  interviews  will  be  concluded  In  another 
e.] 

if.nna  liar!  not  changed  and  T  found  my  way  hy 
ring  to  the  cathedral  again.  I  began  my  inquiries  for 
r  Mozart  at  once,  hut  it  was  some  time  before  I 
nd  a  music-shop  where  they  knew  him  and  gave  me 
address,  Tt  was  in  one  of  the  tall  dwelling  houses 
ch  abounded  in  the  city,  and  I  had  to  climb  a  good 
ly  flights  of  stairs  before  I  came  to  his  door.  I 
eked  gently  and  then  waited.  Then  I  knocked  a  little 
ier.  Then  I  opened  the  door  and  entered.  To  my 
izement  I  found  a  young  couple  waltzing  around  the 
m,  the  male  dancer  at  the  same  time  whistling  a 
ly  Lacndlcr.  They  stopped  at  once  and  Mozart,  for 
vas  he,  stammered  out  an  apology  for  not  opening 
door.  But  I  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  the  danc- 
It  was  very  cpld  and  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
m ;  they  were  dancing  to  keep  warm, 
lozart  was  rather  small  in  size,  and  thin ;  quick  in 
vement  and  almost  never  in  repose.  In  some 
pects  the  very  opposite  of  the  muscular,  heavily- 
It  and  majestic  Beethoven  whom  I  had  just  left, 
heard  my  proposal  for  lessons  with  geniality  and 
once  consented  to  help  me — “Providing  that  you 
e  talent.  I  do  not  believe  in  wasting  my  time  on 
one  who  is  not  up  to  a  good  level  in  Art.  And 
prices  are  high.  I  must  charge  you  six  ducats 
twelve  lessons.”  (This  was  a  little  over  one  dollar 
lesson.)  I  accepted  the  terms  and  arranged  to 
»ie  to  him  a  few  days  later.  He  blushed  a  little  as 
asked  me  to  pay  half  of  the  fee  in  advance.  This 
heerfully  did  and  then  left  him. 

A  “CHILD  OF  VIENNA.” 

ly  impression  was  that  he  was  a  true  “Wienerkind” 
child  of  Vienna — full  of  vivacity,  good  nature  and 
apacity  for  enjoying  things.  He  would  have  been 
sidered  handsome  but  for  the  shape  of  his  nose, 
ch  was  long  and  prominent.  His  wife  I  scarcely 
'  at  all  as  she  withdrew  when  I  began  to  speak  of 
■ons.  There  must  have  been  other  fees  besides  my 
ee  ducats  which  came  in  soon,  for  two  days  later 
aw  Mozart  out  riding  on  horseback.  He  spoke 
me  in  his  bright  but  nervous  way,  and  told  me  the 
tor  had  ordered  him  to  try  horseback-riding  for 
rcise.  His  wife,  he  told  me,  had  gone  off  to  Baden 
take  the  bathing  cure  and  he  was  alone.  I  called 
him  that  evening,  hoping  that  he  would  begin  the 
■ons,  but  he  suggested  a  game  of  billiards  instead. 

<  this  game  he  seemed  very  expert,  and  he  was  in 
best  of  humor  while  we  were  playing  it.  He  told 
he  thought  out  more  compositions  when  he  played 
i  iards  than  at  any  other  time,  hie  insisted  on  my 
j  ing  a  couple  of  glasses  of  punch.  On  our  way 
i  k  to  his  house  he  asked  me  if  I  would  object  to 
>ng  the  other  three  ducats  in  advance. 

^  soon  found  out  that  this  was  his  defect.  He  was 
\  in  poverty,  but  he  could  not  hold  money  when 
got  it.  I  found  that  he  borrowed  from  many 
■nds — and  sometimes  paid  them  back.  When  we 
4  to  his  room  I  heard  a  Babel  of  musical  sounds. 
:  ss,”  he  cried,  merrily,  “there  is  a  violinist  up  stairs 
.1  another  in  the  room  below.  Next  door  there  is  a 
j  ging-teacher  who  is  all  the  time  giving  lessons — 
,  k  fellow !  Across  the  passage  there  is  an  ob<?e 
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player  who  practices  much.  That  ought  to  be  very 
good  for  a  composer  like  myself.  I  can  get  a  great 
many  musical  ideas !” 

SPINET  SMASHERS. 

When  the  lessons  began  I  found  him  utterly  mysti¬ 
fied  by  some  of  my  works.  A  piano  fantasie  struck 
him  with  wonder.  “The  Devil!”  he  exclaimed,  “you 
must  be  paid  by  the  spinet-makers.  That  would  smash 
my  instrument  in  two  minutes.”  I  found  him  utterly 
repelled  by  my  impressionist  moods.  “Melody  is  the 
essence  of  Music.  I  told  that  to  another  English  [he 
evidently  thought  me  an  Englishman] — Michael  Kelly 
• — not  so  long  ago.  He  was  a  good  tenor,  by  the  way, 
but  I  hear  that  he  has  since  then  given  up  music  and 
composition  and  gone  into  the  sale  of  wines.  They 
now  speak  of  him  as  ‘composer  of  wines  and  importer 


of  music,’  which  is  not  so  bad,"  and  he  laughed 
heartily  at  the  joke. 

When  it  came  to  the  scores  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  them  for  a  time.  “This  passage  is  forced,”  he 
cried,  “where,  for  once,  you  try  to  write  clearly  you 
have  successive  consonances ;  to  go  from  one  con¬ 
sonance  to  another  in  parallel  motion  is  almost  as 
bad  as  your  going  from  dissonance  to  dissonance.  It 
is  like  bad  poets  when  they  write  nonsense  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme.  Your  lack  of  clear  tonality 
is  frightful.  If  you  had  tasted  the  rod  a  little  when 
you  first  studied  you  would  do  better  now.  Some 
composers  succeed  fairly  well  with  the  idea  of  others, 
having  none  of  their  own.  Others,  who  have  ideas  of 
their  own,  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  That 
is  your  case  just  now,  when  you  flounder  around  in 
all  the  known  and  unknown  keys.  ^  ou  use  the  trom  ¬ 
bones  far  too  much.  Used  just  a  little  they  are 
splendidly  menacing.  Look  at  the  Grave  scene  in  my 
Don  Giovanni,  for  an  example.  If  I  ever  write  a 
Requiem  I  should  use  them  there  in  a  similar  fashion. 

“What  an  awful  mix-up  there  is  dt  this  passage  you 
call  Descending  Night!  I  got  a  better  effect  of 
approaching  gloom  with  clarinets  alone,  in  the  addi¬ 
tions  I  made  to  ‘The  People  that  Walked  in  Darkness.’ 
in  Handel’s  Messiah.  How  much  nobler  clarinets  are 
than  flutes.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the 


flute.  I  never  cared  for  its  tootlings.  I  wrote  a 
concerto  for  it,  with  harp,  once,  but  that  was  for 
money — and  I  didn't  get  the  money,  either,  at  least  not 
what  I  expected.  I  see  that  you  use  passages  for 
trumpets  that  are  utterly  impossible.  I  do  not  care 
for  the  trumpet,  either.  I  changed  the  trumpet 
passages  in  The  Messiah  and  gave  them  to  clarinets. 
When  I  was  young  I  used  to  be  in  mortal  terror  of  a 
trumpet,  and  I  think  that  I  have  not  outgrown  it.” 

MOZART,  THE  BELOVED. 

Good,  lovable,  mercurial  Mozart.  I  could  not  explain 
to  him  that  the  trumpets  had  changed  altogether  since 
the  time  when  he  wrote  so  simply  for  them  and  when 
he  spoiled  the  Handelian  passages.  I  saw  that  anything 
modern  was  a  totally  unknown  tongue  to  him,  yet  I 
felt  that  no  modern  of  them  all  could  give  such  a 
flow  of  melody  a?  lie  did.  He  was  called  away  to 
Prague  to  direct  one  of  his  operas  after  he  had  given 
me  a  couple  of  lessons.  He  borrowed  a  couple  of 
extra  ducats  from  me  before  he  left.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  sold  his  horse  (he  didn’t  seem  to  know 
w'here  the  money  had  fled  to),  and  that  thenceforth 
he  was  going  to  take  his  exercise  in  playing  billiards 
only.  In  all  my  conversations  with  him  he  seemed  to 
be  utterly  without  dislike  of  anybody,  utterly  free  from 
the  envy  which  is  The  bane  of  so  many  musicians. 
Yet  I  must  make  two  exceptions.  He  fairly  lothed 
Hieronymus,  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  Count 
Arco,  the  Archbishop’s  steward.  Both  had  treated  him 
infamously,  the  latter  having  gone  so  far  as  to  kick 
him.  This,  to  a  man  as  sensitive  as  Mozart,  a  man 
who  often  spoke  of  his  “honor”  and,  except  in  pecu¬ 
niary  transactions,  held  it  sacred,  was  something  worse 
than  death.  He  could  not  avenge  himself,  since  both 
of  these  enemies  were  too  far  above  him  in  caste.  His 
face  always  grew  pale  when  he  spoke  of  them.  But 
I  wish  to  contradict  the  tales  of  utter  want  and 
wretchedness  with  which  some  of  the  modern  biogra¬ 
phers  garnish  Mozart’s  life.  He  was  evidently 
improvident.  So  was  his  wife.  Neither  of  them 
appreciated  the  value  of  money;  neither  of  them  had 
the  business  sense.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  unable  to  get  some  firewood  on  credit,  when  I  first 
met  him  dancing  in  a  cold  room,  there  were  plenty 
of  friends  who  lent  money  in  the  times  of  hardest 
pinch,  there  were  plenty  of  houses  open  to  him  as 
guest,  and,  if  the  wolf  was  at  the  door  sometimes,  at 
least  he  never  got  over  the  threshold. 

I  did  not  wait  for  Mozaft’s  return  from  Prague.  I 
had  found  that  with  my  Time  Monoplane  the  whole 
world  and  all  ages  lay  open  to  me.  I  therefore  took 
an  experimental  journey  upon  it,  to  test  its  full 
capacity.  This  time  I  did  not  set  the  dial  at  all, 
therefore  the  machine  would  not  check  at  a  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  years.  I  set  it  backward  again,  and 
awaited  results.  When  the  moving  hands  of  the  dial 
showed  me  that  we  had  gone  some  200,000  years  back¬ 
wards  I  stopped  the  machinery  and  took  a  look  at 
Mother  Earth  in  her  younger  days. 

THE  KILLING  OF  THE  MASTODON. 

I  found  myself  sitting  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
Fortunate  it  was  that  I  was  not  in  the  valley  at  its 
foot,  for  there  stood  a  beast  that  inspired  me  with 
more  terror  than  I  can  ever  depict  on  all  the  deep 
woodwind  and  brasses  combined.  It  was  like  an 
elephant,  but  much  larger.  Its  tusks  were  enormous 
and  very  much  curved.  Its  hide  was  covered  with  a 
reddish-brown  hair  that  added  to  its  portentous  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  a  mastodon.  I  had  not  looked  at  it 
long  when  it  seemed  to  sink  into  the  ground.  Some 
forester  had  made  a  pit  as  a  trap,  covered  with 
branches,  and  had  caught  the  fierce  beast.  The  author 
of  the  mischief  soon  appeared.  Low-browed,  with  a 
very  narrow  forehead,  tremendous  round  eyes,  long 
arms  that  reached  almost  to  the  ground,  he  seemed 
almost  as  terrifying  as  the  mastodon  itself.  I  spare 
the  reader  the  account  of  the  killing  of  the  animal 
with  spears  tipped  with  sharp  flints.  But  when  the 
mastodon  was  despatched,  the  man  (for  it  was  a  man) 
opened  his  single  garment  of  some  kind  of  animal 
hide  (I  saw  then  that  he  was  as  hairy  as  a  dog),  and 
took  out  a  flute!  Tt  was  not  exactly  a  Boehm  instru¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  reindeer’s  horn,  which  he  had  hollowed 
out  and  into  which  he  had  bored  three  finger-holes 
and  a  blow-hole.  He  sat  himself  down  to  have  a  little 
musical  recreation  after  his  exertion.  He  blew  tlm 
notes  which  were  about  like  ‘‘C,  B,  A,”  over  and  - 
again,  a  downward  minor  third.  He  seemed  to  enj- 
himself  thoroughly.  It  was  a  musical  recital  of 
considerable  length  but  of  some  sameness.  He  did 
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not  seem  to  think  of  reversing  the  order  and  playing 
“A,  B,  C,"  or  of  changing  it  and  giving  “B,'A,  C,” 
or  of  making  any  other  combination.  These  changes 
would  have  been  altogether  too  advanced  for  his  school 
of  composition  and  the  effort  might  have  led  to  brain¬ 
fag.  I  ^soon  perceived  that  there  was*  nothing  to 
study  here,  and  therefore,  after  making  a  few  notes 
for  my  'forthcoming  tone-poem — The  Killing  of  the 
Mastodon — 1  set  the  time-dial  forward  200,000  years 
and  started  the  wheels  again. 


SEEING  NOTES  QUICKLY. 


BY  GODFREY  BURHMAN. 


One  afternoon  I  was  seated  in  an  express  train 
just  pulling  out  of  Jersey  City  terminal.  My  part¬ 
ner  next  to  the  window  semed  much  interested  in 
the  sights  outside.  He  finally  turned  to  me,  after 
we  got  out  beyond  the  miles  of  empty  and  loaded 
freighters  crowding  the  yards,  and  said:  “Do  you 
do  much  riding  through  here?”  I  was  quite  guilty, 
and  confessed  so.  “So  do  I,”  he  replied,  “and  when 
I  have  nothing  else  to  do  I  get  the  numbers  of  the 
cars  along  the  road.  It’s  fine  practice  for  a  quick 
eye.”  I  did  nob  think  much  of  that.  He  claimed 
to  be  able  to  get  more  than  half  the  numbers  when 
the  cars  were  not  too  near  his  train,  and  that  ivas 
something.  I  tried  it  one  day  soon  afterwards,  and 
got  left.  Could  not  get  one  in  half  a  dozen  when 
the  trainj  was  well  under  way.  But  it  was  interest¬ 
ing,  almost  fascinating,  and  I  soon  found  myself 
watching  freight  cars  like  a  cat  after  a  dozen  mice 
all  at  once.  Now  a  glance,  an  instant,  and  I  have 
in  my  memory  the  number  up  to  five  and  six  figures. 

I  called  at  a  hotel  one  day  to  meet  a  friend  regis¬ 
tered  there,  and  asked  for  his  room.  The  clerk 
opened  his  registry  book,  and  followed  down  the  col¬ 
umns  with  his  pencil  so  fast  that  I  was  about  to  stop 
him  and  ask  if  that  particular  name  were  written 
in  red  that  he  expected  to  locate  it  so  readily,  when 
he.  said  “Room  784.  elevator  to  the  left.”  I  said 
nothing  and  went  on.  My  friend  was  not  impressed. 
“Those  fellows  have  eyes  to  see  with,  and  they  see.” 

These  things  made  no  impression  on  me  then.  I 
soon  forgot,  so  far  as  my  own  work  was  concerned, 
that  they  ha'd  happened. 

'  '  One  .day  I  was  practicing,  with  the  thermometer 
soaring  up  around  the  90  mark,  and  everything  going 
down  around  the  30-cent  level,  when  I  struck  one 
chord  that  stopped*  me;  and  then  and  there  I  learned 
my  lesson.  I  had  looked  at  that  chord  once,  but 
had  to  look  again.  I  had  been  doing  that  very  same 
thing  with  nearly  every  chord  on  the  whole  page 
that  was  in  the  least  complicated.  Why  did  I  have 
to  look  again  every  time?  Why  did  I  not  “get”  the 
chord  at  first  glance?  I  started  to  do  some  think¬ 
ing  for  tlie  first  time  that  day.  Why  did  I  not  train 
my  eye  to  see  notes,  phrases  and  chords,  like  I  did 
box-car  numbers,  and  like  the  clerk  did  names?  It 
was  just  as  easy.  Why  was  I  wasting  my  time,  my 
energy  and  my  patience  looking  and  not  seeing? 
That  was  enough.  I  set  to  work.  Now,  when  I 
look  at  a  chord  I  have  it;  and  t  don’t  look  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.  What  is  the  result?  Well.  I  can  read 
once  again  as  readily;  I  am  never  “all  in  a  stew,” 
as  the  small  boys  say— and  1  have  eyes  that  see. 

a  You  need  no  more  help  on  this  subject.  When 
you  look  once  let  that  suffice.  “Get”  what  you  look 
for.  It  takes  no  more  time,  only  concentration; 
that’s  all.  You  can  do  it.  Tt  is  worth  doing. 
will  you? 


LESCHETIZKY  ON  THE  PEDALS 


Teach  the  child  to  pedal  correctly  as  soon  as  he  is 
able  to  reach  the  pedals.  Teach  him  that  the  commonly 
called  “lpud”  pedal  is  more  for  sustaining  tones  and 
carrying  through  harmonies  than  for  actually  increasing 
the  volume  of  sound.  Show  him  the  principles  upon 
which  the  pedals  work.  Do  not  allow  him  to  use  the 
“soft”  pedal  in  a  haphazard  manner  any  more  than  the 
sustaining  pedal,  as  he  must  learn  what  grade  of  soft¬ 
ness  of  tone  must  first  come,  unassisted  by  pedal,  from 
his  fingers.  This  is  so  dovetailed  with  the  realization 
of  tonal  quality  that  it  can  scarcely  be  separated  from 
your  teaching  of  this  most  important  of  all  things. 

Above  all,  teach  your  pupils  to  bring  from  the  instru- 
mi  n  a  full  round  tone  from  the  very  beginning  of 
tudy,  and  lead  them  as  early  as  possible  to  dis¬ 
ci  ate  tone-quality  themselves.  Until  they  are  able 
this,  they  must  be  told  every  time  whether  a  tone 
d  or  bad. — From  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


WHY  SHOULD  WE  HAVE  PIECES  FOR 
LEFT  HAND  ALONE? 


BY  PERLEE  V.  JERVIS. 

Tin  late  Dudley  Buck,  in  speaking  of  pieces  for  the 
left  hand  alone,  said,  “What  is  the  use  of  an  able- 
bodied  man’s  playing  with  only  one  hand  when  he  has 
two  hands  that  he  can  use?  Except,”  (with  that  pecu¬ 
liar  twinkle  of  -the  eye  so  familiar  to  his  pupils)  “that 
a  bad  pianist  can  only  play  half  as  badly  with  one 
hand  as  he  could  with  two !”  Considered  as  a 
“sfunt,”  left  hand  playing  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
serious  musician ;  as  a  means  of  developing  technic 
it  is  also  greatly  overrated.  Much  more  valuable  tech¬ 
nical  material  for  the  left  hand  may  be  found  in  two- 
hand  pieces,  with  the  advantage  that  the  latter  require 
an  independence  of  the  hands  and  fingers  which  is 
lacking  in  one-hand  playing.  Witness  the  compositions 
of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  others,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Godowsky  transcriptions  of  the  Chopin 
etudes. 

All  this  being  granted,  the  study  of  a  well 
constructed  piece  for  the  left  hand  alone  contributes 
so  much  to  general  improvement  and.  finish  in  two- 
hand  playing  that  the  teacher  who  overlooks  this  form 
of  study  misses  some  features  of  real  value  to  the 
pupil.  As  a  means  of  arousing  interest,  the  writer 
has  found  that  a  left-hand  piece  is  effective  where 
others  fail.  Perhaps  the  novelty  of  doing  “stunts” 
with  one  hand  alone  appeals  to  the  pupil,  for  the  writer 
has  never  failed  to  awaken  the  interest  of  an  appar¬ 
ently  hopeless  pupil  by  the  use  of  the  left  hand  piece, 
after  trying  in  vain  every  other  means.  Perhaps  this 
is  “playing  to  the  gallery,”  but  almost  anything  is 
legitimate  in  the  effort  to  arouse  the  dormant  pupil. 

The  real  artistic  and  pedagogical  value  of  left-hand 
playing,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
material  for  study  in  the  development  of  a  discrimina¬ 
tive  musical  touch,  clear  melody  playing,  and  nice 
effects  in  tone  coloring  and  light  and  shade.  The 
melody  appearing  sometimes  in  the  upper  voice  of  a 
chord,  again  in  the  lower,  and  not  infrequently  in  an 
inner  voice,  must  sing  clearly  at  all  times.  When  it 
is  considered  that  in  the  same  chord  one  voice  may 
require  the  singing  legato,  another  the  staccato  touch, 
that  in  addition  there  must  be  a  proper  balance  between 
the  melody  and  accompaniment,  all  this  accompanied 
by  the  nicest  distribution  of  “values,”  it  will  be  readily 
seen  how  fruitful  left-hand  pieces  may  be  made. 
Because  these  effects  must  be  produced  by  the  hand 
which  receives,  in  two-handed  playing,  comparatively 
less  attention  than  its  fellow,  they  are  more  difficult 
of  realization  by  pupils  generally.  The  effort  of 
directing  the  mind  into  unaccustomed  channels,  neces¬ 
sitates  a  concentration  that  results  in  a  mental  gain 
that  does  not  always  follow  two-hand  practice. 

PEDALING  IN  LEFT  HAND  PIECES. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  study  in  pedaling  that  the  left 
hand  piece  possesses  the  greatest  value  for  teacher 
and  pupil.  Dr.  Mason,  with  his  usual  insight,  doubtless 
recognized  this  fact  in  writing  the  two  clever  pedal 
studies  for  one  finger  alone  in  Book  4,  Touch  and 
Technic.  These  admirable  studies,  which  contain  the 
principle  of  pedaling  in  a  nutshell,  practiced  with 
every  finger  in  each  hand,  are  an  excellent  preparation 
for  more  complicated  pedaling  in  pieces  for  the  left 
hand  alone.  . 

b  or  the  reasons  above  given,  the  writer  requires 
every  pupil  to  study,  at  some  time,  at  least  one  piece 
for  the  left-  hand  alone.  While  this  piece  is  being 
studied,  two-hand  playing  is  sometimes  discontinued 
entirely  for  a  few  weeks.  In  every  instance  a  return 
to  two-hand  playing  has  shown  a  noticeable  gain  in 
finish  and  control  of  the  pieces  that  had  been 
temporarily  dropped.  Oscar  Raif  conducted  sojne 
remarkable  experiments  along  this  line.  For  a  list  of 
pieces  for  ihe  left  hand  alone,  the  teacher  is  referred 
to  the  catalogs  of  any  of  the  leading  publishers.  Two 
particularly  good  compositions  which  the  writer  has 
in  constant  use  are  a  Nocturne  by  Scriabine  (A  flat), 
and  Leschetizky’s  arrangement  of  the  Sextette  from 
Lucia.  The  latter,  considered  from  many  standpoints, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  left  hand  pieces  ever 
written. 


The  bar-line  is  only  for  the  eye.  In  playing,  as  in 
reading  a  poem,  the  scanning  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  declamation;  you  must  speak  the  piano. — Hans  von 
Bulow. 


SOME  USES  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION  BO( 

i  • 

BY  J.  W.  H.  KNIGHT. 


A  TIME  comes  in  music  study,  as  in  other  stud 
when  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  towards  his  tt 
book  must  change.  At  first  he  regards  his  b 
as  the  final  authority  on  all  musical  matters,  ; 
except  for  what  his  teacher  tells  him,  knowsfli 
or  nothing  of  music  other  than  the  book  reve 
As  music  study  progresses,  however,  he  she 
become  gradually  more  independent  in  his  attit 
towards  the  book,  which  should  be  regarded  a 
guide  to  direct  and  a  standard  by  which  to  e 
mate  individual  judgment.  Just  as  a  child  d 
not  -  need  to  be  taught  to  walk,  but  needs 
father’s  guidance,  so  the  student  needs  the  ass 
ance  of  an  instruction  book. 

The  frequently  heard  remark,  “Oh,  I  have  pla 
through  that  book!”  shows  that  far  too  many  ■ 
dents  believe  that  a  book  should  be  discarded 
soon  as  it  is  “played  through.”  The  right  attit 
towards  the  instruction  book  may  be  gathe 
from  the  remark  of  one  of  Punch’s  old  ladies 
the  London  slums:  “Ah!  ’e  was  a  good  un, 
'was.  Afore  like  a  friend  than  a  ’usband.”  If  * 
dents  would  learn  to  regard  the  instruction  b< 
as  a  friend  to  be  consulted  rather  than  an  etfe 
to  be  vanquished,  they  would  be  more  likely 
retain  their  books  and  make  them  the  foundat 
of  a  useful  reference  library. 

As  the  student  progresses  he  should  be  enco 
aged  to  examine  other  text-books  than  the  one 
is  using,  so  as  to  get  a  broader  view  of  mi 
study  as  a  whole.  He  should,  of  course,  stick 
a  definite  plan  of  study,  and  not  be  permitted 
wander  indiscriminately  without  purpose.  Soo 
or  later,  he  will  be  forced  to  do  this  warn 
ing.  and  his  mind  will  be  in  a  whirl  of  c 
fusion  and  doubt  if  he  has  stuck  to  one  met! 
of  doing  things  for  so  long  that  the  possibility 
there  being  other  ways  of  doing  the  same  thi 
does  not  occur  to  him.  The  bee  travels  fr 
flower  to  flower,  -  but  he  wastes  little  time 
blossoms  that  bring  him  no  honey,  because  he 
learned  to  discriminate  between  flowers  that  : 
his  purpose  and  flowers  that  do  not.  Let  1 
student  flit  from  book  to  book,  gathering  real  v 
fill  material  wherever  he  goes,  just  as  the 
gathers  his  honey.  Human  beings,  however, 
not  always  as  wise  as  bees,  and  do  not  alw 
know  how  to  discriminate,  so  it  is  best  for 
student  to  study  with  some  teacher  who'  is  in 
habit  of  using  any  and  every  method  which  i 
aid  him  in  his  work.  In  this  way  the  pupil  i 
unconsciously  learn  to  choose  between  what  is 
vital  importance  and  what  is  not.  A  good  teac 
will  see  that  new  works  are  introduced  g  radii  a1 
so  as  not  to  confuse  the  student’s  mind.  It  wo 
be  fatal  if  the  student  were  to  be  suddently  c 
fronted  with  a  pile  of  books  'and  left  to  his  o 
resources  to  pick  out  what  was  valuable  to  bin 

1  lie  pupil  should  also  be  encouraged  to  p 
anything  that  comes  to  hand.  He  may  begin  v 
early.  Occasionally  restraint  is  necessary,  es 
dally  where  pupils  attempt  to  play  music  of 
higher  grade  of  difficulty  than  they  are  able  to  ] 
form,  but  if  a  wall  of  prohibition  is  built  arot 
all  that  is  attractive,  the  learner  may  come  to  tli 
that  the  keys  which  unlock  the  world  of  mus 
beauty  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  instruction  hoc 
Tf,  however,  the  student  is  continually  urged 
“play  at”  everything  within  his  powers,  and  tail 
to  believe  he  really  can,  he  is  given  the  pro 
incentive  to  independent  action. 


Kenyon  Cox,  the  well-known  artist,  writes  the 
lowing  on  the  classic  spirit  of  painting,  but  it  is  cqu 
applicable  and  informing  as  to  the  classic  spirit 
music : 

“The#  classic  spirit  is  the  disinterested  search 
perfection;  it  is  the  love  of  clearness  and  reascnal 
ness  and  self-control;  it  is  above  all  the  love  of  p 
manence  and  of  continuity.  It  asks  of  a  work  of 
not  that  it  shall  be  novel  or  effective,  but  that  it  slj 
be  fine  and  noble.  It  seeks  not  merely  to  express 
dividuality  of  emotion,  but  to  express  disciplined  erj 
tion  and  individuality  restrained  by  law.  It  stri; 
for  the  essential  rather  than  the  accidental,  the  eter, 
rather  than  the  momentary — loves  impersonality  tn 
than  personality,  and  feels  more  power  in  the  orde; 
succession  of  the  hours  and  the  seasons  than  in  I 
violence  of  earthquake  or  storm.” 
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THE  ETUDE 


During  the  past  forty-three  months  THE  ETUDE  has  presented  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  prot 
six  musicians  not  yet  included  in  our  Gallery  but  now  being  chosen  by  vote  by  (fee 

to  the  Gallery  THE  ETUDE  has  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  feature  which  makes  its 
readers  will  find  this  feature  even  more  desirable  than  the  Gallery. 


CLARENCE  EDDY. 

Clarence  Eddy  was  born  at  Greenfield, 

Mass.,  June  23,  1851.  He  received  some 

musical  instruction  in  his.  native  town  un- 

til  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  became  a 

pupil  of  Dudley  Buck  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

o 

J 

Within  a  year  he  was  appointed  organist 

a 

at  a  church  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  In  1871 

u 

w 

Eddy  went  to  Berlin  where  he  made  rapid 

ft 

progress  under  Haupt  and  Loeschhorn. 

After  two  and  a-  half  years’  study  lie 

C/5 

ft 

made  a  successful  .concert  lour  through 

Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Hoi- 

ft 

rt 

land.  He  returned  to  America  in  1874 

.5 

’Sb 

and  was  appointed  organist  of  the  hirst 

Li 

rt 

ft 

Congregational  Church,  Chicago.  He  be- 

t/i 

came  head  of  the  Hefshey  School  of 

■5 

Musical  Art  in  1876,  and  broUght  the 

ft 

institution  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection 

o 

*rt 

iti  training  singers1,  and  organists.  He 

V 

Vt 

gave  one  hundred  unique  weekly  recitals 

rt 

a 

on  the  school  organ,  and  several  famous 

composers  wrote  pieces  for  the  hundredth 

concert  in  1879.  From  )9l(8  to  1910, 

u 

(RJ 

Eddy  was  organist  at  Tompkins  Avenue 

Church,  Brooklyn,  and  he  has  filled  va- 

riotis  important  posts  as  -conductor,  etc, 

V 

43 

Eddy’s  compositions  include  preludes, 

ti 

o 

canons  and  fugues,  ami  many  excellent 

4J 

3 

arrangements  and  transcriptions  for  the 

•g 

organ.  He  also  translated  attd  published 

o 

Haupt's  work  on  Counterpoint.  He 

toured  Europe  with-  great  success  in 

1897-98,  and  has  a  reputation  in  this  coun- 

try  as  an  organ  recitalist  who  is  second 

to  none  (The  JDtude  Gallery.) 

BENJAMIN  JOHNSON  LANG. 

B.  J.  Lang  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass., 

December  28,  1837,  and  died  in  Boston, 

April  3,  1909.  He  first  studied  with  his 

father,  and  with  F.  G.  Hill,  but  later  went 

to  Germany  and  became  a  pupil  of  Liszt 

44 

Q 

and  others,  He  returned  to  Boston  and 

Si 

became  organist  at  Old  South  Church  for 

H 

twenty  years,  and  also  at  King’s  Chapel. 

V) 

He  was  for  twenty-five  years  organist  of 

.2 

the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  con- 

£ 

8 

< A 

ductor  of  that  institution,  1895-96,  He 

.2 

was  conductor  of  the  Apollo  Club,  1868- 

s 

1901,  of  the  Cecilia  Society,  1874-1907, 

.s 

and  of  tbe  Chickering  Production  Con- 

W> 

_ u 

certs,  1904.  As  a  teacher  lie  has  had  a 

great  influence  on  American  music,  and 

.52 

1ft 

among  the  most  distinguished  of  his 

w> 

pupils  may  be  mentioned  Apthorpe,  Ethel- 

ft 

o 

bert  Nevin  and  Arthur  Foote.  Fie  was 

45 

one  of  (he  first  in  this  country  to  appre- 

V) 

2. 

eiatc  the  genius  of  Richard  Wagner,  and 

devoutly  believed  that  a  time  would  come 

.2 

when  Wagner  would  be  regarded  as 

M 

o 

worthy  to  rank  with  Beethoven  himself. 

3 

It  is  hard  at  this  period  to  realize  that 

there  was  a  time  when  Wagner’s  phe- 

1 

nonicna!  genius  was  even  questioned,  but 

§ 

such  a  time  existed,  and  Lang  was  a 

ti 

valiant  fighter  for  the  truth.  He  also 

g 

brought  out  several  important  works,  new 

s 

u 

and  old,  which  had  hitherto  been  unheard 

in  America,  including  the  B  Minor  Mass 

of  J.  S.  Bach,  Elgar’s  Dream  of  Geron- 

tilts,  and  works  of  equal  importance. 

(The  Ktude  Gallery.) 

EMIL  LIEBLING. 

Mh.  Liebling  was  born  in  Pless.  Silesia, 
April  12,  1851.  He  came  to  America 
early  in  life,  and  was  soon  engaged  in 
teaching  in  schools  and  col'eges.  As  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Kul- 
lak,  Ehrlich  and  Liszt.  He  became  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  group  of  stu¬ 
dents,  which  included  Sherwood,  Mosz- 
knwski,  Scharwcnka,  etc.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  established  himself  in 
Chicago,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
foremost  among  those  engaged  in  musical 
life  in  the  Lake  City*.  He  has  repeatedly 
appeared  in  concerts  in  the  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  cities,  and  has  been  frequently  heard 
with  the  Thomas  Orchestra.  Mr,  Lieb- 
ling  is  not  only  an  excellent  concert 
pianist,  but  is  also  a  first-rate  teacher, 
lecturer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects. 
His  versatility  is  very  remarkable,  and 
his  contributions  to  The  Etude  and  other 
musical  journals  have  been  of  great  value, 
and  interest  to  music  students.  In  his 
work  as  a  composer,  he  has  earned  a 
well  deserved  reputation  and  many  of  his 
salon  pieces,  such  as  the  Florence  waltz, 
and  the  Gavotte-Modcrne,  are  deservedly 
popular.  As  a  pianist,  Mr.  Liebling  is 
remarkable  for  his  catholicity  of  taste, 
and  for  his  great  breadth  of  sympathy. 
There  are  few  Bach  players  to  equal  him 
in  the  country,  and  yet  he  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  music  of  Liszt. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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HOMER  ALBERT  NORRIS. 

Homer  Norris  was  born  at  Wayne,  Me., 
1860.  He  studied  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  under  Marston,  Hale,  Chad¬ 
wick  and  Emery.  Unlike  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  lie  chose  to  complete  his  education 
in  France  rather  .  than  Germany,  and 
became  a  pupil  in  Paris  of  Dubois, 
Godard,  Guilmant  and  Gigout.  After  a 
period  as  organist  in. Lewiston  and  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  he  became  organist  at  Buggies 
St.  Baptist  Church  in  Boston.  Since 
1904,  however,  he  has  been  organist  at 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York.  His 
text-books  on  Harmony  and  •  Counter¬ 
point  have  won  him  wide  recognition  on 
account  of  his  original  theories,  which 
are  put  to  practical  use  in  his  own  com¬ 
positions.  In  the'  larger  forms,  he  has 
written  a  concert  Overture,  Zoroaster, 
and  a  cantata,  Naiu,  both  of  which  con¬ 
tain  striking  effects.  His  stings  include 
many  favorites  such  as  Allelnlia,  Land  of 
Nod ,  Three  Roses  Red,  and  There,  Little 
Girl,  Don’t  Cry.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  his  songs  is  bis  earliest,  the  well- 
known  Cradle  S&ng.  He  has  naturally 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  talent  to 
writing  sacred  music,,  and  his  I.Qinb  of 
God.  for  mixed  chorus,  is  a  line  example 
of  his  work  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Norris 
is  a  busy  man.  and  is  therefore  not  able 
i  devote  as  much  time  to  composition 
mam  of  his  admirers  would  wish,  but 
what  he  has  written  is  along  lines  that 
’’e  distinctly  his  own.  ll'lle  Etude  Gallery.) 
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EDGAR  STILLMAN  KELLEY. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  born  at  Sparta,  Wis.. 
April  14,  1857.  He  was  first  attracted 
to  music  by  hearing  “Blind  Tom,"  the 
idiot-genius,  and  took  his  first  lessons 
from  F,  W.  Merriam.  He  afterwards 
Went  to  Chicago,  where  lie  was  a  pupil  of 
Clarence  Eddy  and  Ledochowski,  hour 
years  in  Stuttgart  followed  under  Seif- 
fritz,  Kruger,  Speidel  and  Friedrich 
l'inck.  Upon  returning  to  America  he 
became  active  as  a  teacher  and  organist 
in  San  Francisco.  He  was  also  music 
critic  to  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
from  1893  to  1895.  For  about  ten  years 
Mr.  Kelley  taught  in  Berlin,  but  now 
holds  a  Composition  Fellowship  in  West¬ 
ern  College,  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  is  also 
director  of  composition  at  Cincinnati 
Conservatory.  He  first  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  as  a  composer  by  his  incidental  mu¬ 
sic  to  Macbeth,  which  was  successfully 
produced  while  lie  was  in  San  braneisco. 
His  works  include  a  comic  opera,  Puri- 
tania,  incidental  music  to  Pen  Hur,  and 
a  symphony  dealing  with  Gulliver’s  ad¬ 
ventures  in  Lilliput.  His  Aladdin  suite  is 
perhaps  his  most  famous  work,  and  in 
this  he  has  put  to  full  use  his  unique 
knowledge  of  Chinese  musical  idioms, 
gained  while  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
Kelley  has  published  many  shorter  works, 
including  the  popular  song,  The  Lad\) 
Picking  Mulberries,  in  which  striking 
Chinese  effects  are  again  employed. 
Curiously  enough,  many  of  Mr.  Kelley’s 
best  musical  ideas  have  come  to  him  in 
his  sleep.  ,The  KU,tle  Ualiery-) 
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THOMAS  TAPPER. 


Thomas  Tapper  was  born  at  Canton, 
Mass.,  January  28,  1864.  He  studied  at 
the  American  College  of  Musicians,  and 
later  spent  some  time  in  Europe,  where 
he  studied  music  with  leading  authorities. 
In  1895  he  married  Bertha  Fciring  Maas, 
the  well-known  Norwegian  pianist.  Mr. 
Tapper  has  been  very  successful  as  a 
lecturer  and  writer  upon  musical  subjects, 
more  especially  devoting  himself  to  musi¬ 
cal  education.  He  is  lecturer  and 
instructor  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York,  and  also  Principal  of  the 
Music  Department  of  the  University  of 
New  York.  He  was  editor  of  The  Musi¬ 
cal  Record  and  Review,  1903-1904,  and  of 
The  Musician,  1904-1907,  and  is  at  present 
editor  of  the  Extension  Bulletin  (school 
music)  of  New  York,  and  a  special 
writer  for  the  Nezu  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  Many  of  his  books  upon  musical 
subjects  have  proved  very  popular,  the 
following  being  perhaps  the  best  known : 
First  Studies  in  Musical  Biography, 
Chats  with  Music  Students,  Music  Talks 
with  Children,  and  Pictures  from  the 
Lives  of  Great  Composers.  Mr.  Tapper 
received  the  degree  Lift.  D.  from  Bates 
College  in  1911  in  recognition  of  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  educational  world.  Mr.  Tap¬ 
per  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
The  Etude.  'Tlie  "  Uallel'y•, 
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[Editor’s  Note. — The  following  excellent  article  by  a 
ted  writer  on  Self-Help  appeared  originally  in  Ids  well- 
own  book,  “Rising  in  the  World”  (copyright  1804  by  O. 
Harden).  It  is  part  of  an  article  which  Dr.  Harden 
rv  kindly  gave  The  Etude  permission  to  reprint  in  edu¬ 
ction  with  our  efforts  in  The  Etude  for  last  October  to 
rate  a  spirit  of  “self-help"  (not  necessarily  self-instruc- 
m).] 

Genius  has  been  well  defined  as  the  infinite  ca- 
icity  for  taking  pains.  If  men  who  have  done 
•eat  things  could  only  reveal  to  the  struggling 
iuth  of  to-day  how  much  of  their  reputations  was 
ie  to  downright  hard  digging  and  plodding,  what 
i  uplift  of  inspiration  and  encouragement  they 
auld  give!  How  often  I  have  wished  that  the  dis- 
uraged,  struggling  youth  could  know  of  the  heart- 
hes,  the  headaches,  the  nerveaches,  the  dishearten- 
g  trials,  the  discouraged  hours,  the  fears  and 
spair  involved  in  works  which  have  gained  the  ad¬ 
oration  of  the  world,  but  which  have  taxed  the 
most  powers  of  their  authors.  You  can  read  in  a 
w  minutes  »r  a  few  hours  a  poem  or  a  book  with 
ly  pleasure  and  delight,  but  the  days  and  months 
weary  plodding  over  details  and  dreary  drudgery 
ten  required  to  produce  it  would  stagger  belief. 
The  greatest  works  in  literature  have  been  elab- 
ated  and  elaborated,  line  by  line,  paragraph  by 
ragraph,  often  rewritten  a  dozen  times.  The 
udgery  which  literary  men  have  put  into  the  pro- 
ctions  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  is  almost 
:redible.  Lucretius  worked  nearly  a  lifetime  on 
e  poem.  It  completely  absorbed  his  life.  It  is 
id  that  Bryant  rewrote  “Thanatopsis”  a  hundred 
aes,  and  even  then  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  John 
ister  would  sometimes  linger  a  week  over  a  single 
itence.  He  would  hack,  split,  prune,  pull  up  by 
:  roots,  or  practice  any  other  severity  on  whatever 
wrote,  till  it  gained  his  consent  to  exist.  Chalmers 
s  once  asked  what  Foster  was  about  in  London, 
lard  at  it,”  he  replied,  “at  the  rate  of  a  line  a 
•ek.” 

Even  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
it  ever  lived,  at  his  death  left  large  numbers  of 
inuscripts  filled  with  “sudden  thoughts  set  down 
.'  use.”  Hume  toiled  thirteen  hours  a  day  on  his 
istory  of  England.”  Lord  Eldon  astonished  the 
>rld  with  bis  great  legal  learning,  but  when  he  was 
student  too  poor  to  buy  books,  he  had  actually 
rrowed  and  copied  many  hundreds  of  pages  of 
ge  law  books.  Matthew  Hale  for  years  studied 
»v  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Speaking  of  Fox,  some  one 
elared  that  he  wrote  “drop  by  drop.”  Rousseau 
f9  of  the  labor  involved  in  his  smooth  and  lively 
de:  “My  manuscripts,  blotted,  scratched,  inter- 
ed,  and  scarcely  legible,  attest  the  trouble  they 
st  me.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which  I  have 
t  been  obliged  to  transcribe  four  or  five  times 
tore  it  went  to  press.  .  .  .  Some  of  my  periods 

'ave  turned  or  returned  in  my  head  for  five  or  six 
[hts  before  they  were  fit  to  be  put  to  paper.” 

WHY  BEETHOVEN  SURPASSED  ALL  OTHERS. 

Beethoven  probably  surpassed  all  other  musicians 
his  painstaking  fidelity  and  persistent  application. 
iere  is  scarcely  a  bar  in  his  music  that  was  not 
itten  and  rewritten  at  least  a  dozen  times.  His 
'orite  maxim  was,  “The  barriers  are  not  yet  erected 
iich  can  say  to  aspiring  talent  and  industry,  ‘thus 
and  no  further.’  ”  Gibbon  wrote  his  autobi- 
raphy  nine  times,  and  was  in  his  study  every 
)rning,  summer  and  winter,  at  six  o’clock;  and  yet 
iths  who  waste  their  evenings  wonder  at  the  genius 
iich  can  produce  “The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
>man  Empire,”  upon  which  Gibbon  worked  twenty 
ars.  Even  Plato,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  that 
er  lived,  wrote  the  first  sentence  in  his  “Republic” 
ie  different  ways  before  he  was  satisfied  with  it. 
irke  wrote  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  at  the  trial 
Hastings  sixteen  times,  and  Butler  his  famous 
nalogy”  twenty  times.  Tt  took  Vergil  seven  years 
write  his  Georgies,  and  twelve  years  to  write  the 
n e i cl .  He  was  so  displeased  with  the  latter  that 
<  attempted  to  rise  from  his  deathbed  to  commit 
to  the  flames. 

When  a  man  like  Lord  Cavanagh,  without  arms  or 
s,  manages  to  put  himself  into  Parliament;  when 


a  man  like  Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  a  blind  man, 
becomes  a  distinguished  mathematician,  a  musician, 
and  a  great  philanthropist,  we  get  a  hint  as  to  what 
it  means  to  make  the  most  possible  out  bf  ourselves 
and  out  opportunities.  Perhaps  ninety-nine  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  under  such  unfortunate  circumstances  would 
be  content  to  remain  helpless  objects  of  charity  for 
life.  If  it  is  your  call  to  acquire  money  power  in¬ 
stead  of  brain  power,  to  acquire  business  power 
instead  of  professional  power,  double  your  talent  just 
•  he  same,  no  matter  what  it  may  be. 

A  glover’s  apprentice  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who 
was  too  poor  to  afford  even  a  candle  or  a  fire,  and 
who  studied  by  the  light  of  the  shop  windows  in  the 
streets,  and  when  the  shops  were  closed  climbed  the 
lamp-post,  holding  his  book  in  one  hand,  and  clinging 
to  the  lamp-post  with  the  other— this  poor  boy,  with 
less  chance  than  almost  any  boy  in  America,  became 
the  most  eminent  scholar  of  Scotland. 

Francis  Parkman,  half  blind,  became  one  of 
America’s  greatest  historians  in  spite  of  everything, 
because  he  made  himself  such.  Personal  value  is  a 
coin  of  one’s  own  minting;  one  is  taken  at  the  worth 
he  has  put  into  himself.  Franklin  was  but  a  poor 
printer’s  boy,  whose  highest  luxury  at  one  time  was 
only  a  penny  roll,  eaten  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

Michael  Faraday  was  a  poor  boy,  son  of  a  black¬ 
smith,  who  apprenticed  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
to  a  bookbinder  in  London.  Michael  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  future  greatness  by  making  himself 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  books  he  bound. 
He  remained  at  night,  after  others  had  gone,  to  read 
and  study  the  precious  volumes.  Lord  Tenterden 
was  proud  to  point  out  to  his  son  the  shop  where 
he  had  shaved  for  a  penny.  A  French  doctor  once 
taunted  Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  who  had  been 
a  tallow-chandler  in  his  youth,  with  the  meanness  of 
his  origin,  to  which  he  replied,  “If  you  had  been 
born  in  the  same  condition  that  I  was,  you  would  still 
have  been  but  a  maker  of  candles.” 

HOW  HERSCHEL  SUCCEEDED. 

James  Watt  received  only  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  at  school,  for  his  attendance  was  irregular 
on  account  of  delicate  health.  He  more  than  made 
up  for  all  deficiencies,  however,  by  the  diligence  with 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  at  home.  Alexander  V. 
was  a  beggar;  he  was  “born  mud,  and  died  marble.” 
William  Herschel,  placed  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as 
a  musician  in  the  band  of  the  Hanoverian  Guards, 
devoted  all  his  leisure  to  philosophical  studies.  He 
acquired  a  large  fund  of  general  knowledge,  and  in 
astronomy,  a  science  in  which  he  was  wholly  self- 
instructed,  his  discoveries  entitle  him  to  rank  with 
the  greatest  astronomers  of  all  time. 

George  Washington  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  born 
under  the  roof  of  a  Westmoreland  farmer;  almost 
from  infancy  his  lot  had  been  that  of  an  orphan.  No 
academy  had  welcomed  him  to  its  shade,  no  college 
crowned  him  with  its  honors;  to  read,  to  write,  to 
cipher — these  had  been  his  degrees  in  knowledge. 
Shakespeare  learned  little  more  than  reading  and 
writing  at  school,  but  by  self-culture  he  made  himself 
the  great  master  among  literary  men.  Burns,  too, 
enjoyed  few  advantages  of  education,  and  his  youth 
was  passed  in  almost  abject  poverty. 

James  Ferguson,  the  son  of  a  half-starved  peasant, 
learned  to  read  by  listening  to  the  recitations  of  one 
of  his  elder  brothers.  While  a  mere  boy  he  discov¬ 
ered  several  mechanical  principles,  made  models  of 
mills  and  spinning-wheels,  and  by  means  of  beads 
on  strings  worked  out  an  excellent  map  of  the  heav¬ 
ens.  Ferguson  made  remarkable  things  with  a  com¬ 
mon  penknife.  How*many  great  men  have  mounted 
the  hill  of  knowledge  by  out-of-the-way  paths!  Gif¬ 
ford  worked  his  intricate  problems  with  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  awl  on  a  bit  of  leather.  Rittenhouse  first 
calculated  eclipses  on  his  plow-handle. 

The  ancients  said,  “Know  thyself;”  the  twentieth 
century  says,  “Help  thyself.”  Self-culture  gives  a 
second  birth  to  the  soul.  A  liberal  education  is  a 
true  regeneration.  When  a  man  is  once  liberally 
educated,  he  will  generally  remain  a  man,  not  shrink 
to  a  manikin,  nor  dwindle  to  a  brute.  But  if  he  is 
not  properly  educated,  if  he  has  merely  been 
crammed  and  stuffed  through  college,  if  he  has 
merely  a  broken-down  memory  from  trying  to 
hold  crammed  facts  enough  to  pass  the  examina¬ 
tion,  he  will  continue  to  shrink,  shrivel,  and  dwindle, 
often  below  his  original  proportions,  for  he  will  lose 
both  his  confidence  and  self-respect,  as  his  crammed 
facts,  which  never  became  a  part  of  himself,  evapor¬ 
ate  from  his  distended  memory. 


Every  bit  of  education  or  culture  is  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  •  The  micro¬ 
scope  does  not  create  anything  new,  but  it  reveals 
marvels.  To  educate  the  eye  adds  to  its  magnifying 
power  until  it  sees  beauty  where  before  it  saw  only 
ugliness.  It  reveals  a  world  we  never  suspected,  and 
finds  the  greatest  beauty  even  in  the  commonest 
things.  The  eye  of  an  Agassip  could  see  worlds  of 
which  the  uneducated  eye  never  dreamed.  The  cul¬ 
tured  hand  can  do  a  thousand  things  the  uneducated 
hand  can  not  do.  It  becomes  graceful,  steady  of 
nerve,  strong,  skilful,  indeed  it  almost  seems  to  think, 
so  animated  is  it  with  intelligence.  The  cultured 
will  can  seize,  grasp,  and  hold  the  possessor,  with 
irresistible  power  and  nerve,  to  almost  superhuman 
effort.  The  educated  touch  can  almost  perform  mir¬ 
acles.  The  educated  taste  can  achieve  wonders 
almost  past  belief.  What  a  contrast’  between  the 
cultured,  logical,  profound,  masterly  reason  of  a 
Gladstone  and  that  of  the  hod-carrier  who  has  never 
developed  or  educated  his  reason  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  mix  mortar  and  carry 
brick!  < 

•  •  •  •  k>. 

All  learning  is  self-teaching.  It  iseupon  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  pupil’s  own  mind  that  his' progress  in  knowl¬ 
edge  depends.  The  great  business  off  the  master  is 
to  teach  the  pupil  to  teach  himself. 

“Thinking,  not  growth,  makes  manhood,”  says  Isaac 
Taylor.  “Accustom  yourself,  therefore,  to  thinking. 
Set  yourself  to  understand  whatever  you  see  or  read. 
To  j  oin  thinking  with  reading  is  one  of  the  first  max¬ 
ims,  and  one  of  the  easiest  operations.” 

“How  few  think  justly  of  the  thinking  few ; 

How  many  never  think  who  think  they  do." 


HAVE  A  CHEERFUL  STUDIO. 


BY  LYDIA  A.  CASEY. 


Granting  that  most  teachers  are  conscientious,  and 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  interest  their  pupils, 
many  teachers  do  not  realize  what  effect  the  sur¬ 
roundings  may  have  on  a  pupil  when  a  lesson  is 
being  given.  Too  many  music-rooms  are  furnished 
it'  dark  greens  reds  and  other  sombre  shades.  Sun¬ 
shine  makes  the  most  gloomy  person  cheerful. 
Why  not  make  the  studio  or  music-room  as  cheer¬ 
ful  and  as  much  like  the  out-of-doors  as  possible? 

The  more  ways  a  teacher  can  reach  the  pupil’s 
imagination,  and  help  the  pupil  to  develop  more 
rapidly  from  increased  interest,  the  quicker  the  pupil 
will  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  difficult  phrase  or  pas¬ 
sage.  One  interested  pupil  is  worth  half  a  dozen 
uninterested  ones,  both  as  regards  the  teacher’s 
pleasure  in  her  work  and  as  regards  the  pupil’s 
progress.  The  more  interested  pupils  a  teacher 
has  the  more  indirect  favorable  advertising  she  re¬ 
ceives. 

The  most  satisfactory  studio  that  has  ever  come 
under  the  writer’s  notice  was  decorated  through¬ 
out  in  yellow — not  a  bright,  strident  yellow,  but 
soft  tones  breathing  more  light  than  color.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  a  satin-stripe  cream  paper, 
and  the  ceiling  was  white.  The  woodwork,  floor 
and  furniture  were  golden  oak.  The  piano  itself 
was  light  in  color,  and  was  placed  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form.  Sunshine  came  in  through  the  windows  on 
three  sides,  giving  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The 
window  shades  and  curtains  were  a  subdued  yellow. 
Several  students  came  into  the  room,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  they  began  their  work  with  every 
appearance  of  pleasure  and  interest. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  another  studio  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  The  first  thing  one  noticed  on 
entering  the  room  was  the  dark  red  paper  and 
the  red  curtains.  As  there  was  only  one  window 
and  a  door  opening  into  a  hallway,  the  light  was 
very  poor.  In  the  practice  room  itself,  an  electric 
light  had  to  be  used  at  the  piano  to  read  by.  Surely 
conditions  such  as  these  would  be  sufficient  to  dampen 
any  inspiration  a  pupil  might  have! 

It  was  not  very  surprising  to  learn  that  the  teacher 
found  her  pupils  hard  to  interest.  She  was  a 
good  teacher,  exceedingly  well  equipped  for  her 
work,  but  her  failure  was  due  to  her  surroundings. 
She  was  greatly  surprised  when  this  idea  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  her,  but  she  saw.  the  force  of  it  and  had 
her  studio  re-decorated  accordingly.  It  was  re¬ 
markable  to  notice  the  difference  the  change  made 
in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  her  pupils. 

It  is  no  more  expensive  to  have  a  studio,  mu-ic- 
room  or  hall  fitted  harmoniously  and  cheerfully 
than  it  is  to  have  it  dark  and  gloomy. 
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THE  ETUDE 


fj  WITH  THE  WORLD’S 
GREAT  EDUCATORS 

k  By  DR.  E.  E.  AYRES 


COMENIUS. 

1592-1671  A.  D. 

‘‘The  Founder  of  Modern  Pedagogy.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The  year  of  Montaigne’s 
death  was  that  of  the  birth 
of  Comenius.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  Christian 
ministry  and  became  a 
bishop  in  the  Moravian 
Church.  H  i  s  remarkably 
busy  and  fruitful  life  was 
devoted  to  preaching,  teach¬ 
ing  and  writing,  lie  trav¬ 
eled  much  and  took  part  in 
the  most  important  educa¬ 
tional  movements  of  his 
day.  His  educational  writ¬ 
ings  attracted  attention 
everywhere  and  were  translated  into  many  languages. 
He  was  requested  by  the  government  of  Sweden  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  schools  of  that  country ; 
he  was  asked  to  assist  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  English  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  edu¬ 
cational  reforms  in  England.  He  had  some  suc¬ 
cesses  and  many  disappointments.  His  fame  is  now 
secure  for  all  time.  Monuments  have  been  erected  in 
his  memory,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
Comenius  Library  at  Leipsic,  founded  in  his  honor 
many  years  ago,  which  contains  more  than  sixty 
thousand  volumes  on  Pedagogy.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  piety,  of  independent  views,  of  extraordinary  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  unshakable  purpose.  Van  Raumer  has 
thus  characterized  him :  "Comenius  is  a  grand  and 
venerable  figure  of  sorrow.  Wandering  persecuted  and 
homeless,  he  never  yet  despaired ;  but  with  enduring 
truth,  and  strong  in  faith,  he  labored  unweariedly  to 
prepare  youth  by  a  better  education  for  a  better  future.  ’ 

HIS  VIEWS. 

Comenius  wrote  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  books 
and  pamphlets.  Like  Montaigne  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  pedantry  of  his  age  and  defended  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  every  student  to  think  and  to  feel  for  him¬ 
self.  He  declared  that  the  schools  of  his  day  were 
the  “terror  of  boys  and  the  slaughter-houses  of  minds.” 

(1)  He  therefore  protested  against  the  over-valua¬ 
tion  of  the  classics.  The  schools  he  said  were  “mere 
machines  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.” 
Students  were  not  taught  to  think  and  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  their  own  language.  “Ten  years  are  given  to 
the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  result  is  dis¬ 
appointing.  Boyhood  is  distracted  for  years  with  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Grammar  infinitely  prolix,  perplexing  and 
obscure,  and  for  the  most  part  useless.  Boys  are 
stuffed  with  vocabularies  without  associating  words  with 
things.”  Thus  he  saw  clearly,  what  most  of  us  are 
beginning  to  see,  that  modern  education  must  begin 
with  the  mastery  of  our  own  language  and  must  be 
based  upon  the  familiar  knowledge  of  our  own  day. 

(2)  Comenius  had  little  use  for  mere  words.  He 
regarded  things  as  of  supreme  importance.  Students 
therefore  should  be  taught  first  of  all  to  see  and  to 
hear.  The  names  of  things  were  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  Thus  he  had  the  distinguished  honor  of 
preparing  the  first  picture-book  for  children  in  which 
each  lesson  was  illustrated  with  a  copper  cut.  This 
little  text-book  became  the  most  famous  of  all  his 
books. 

APPLICATION  TO  MUSIC-TEACHING. 

(1)  It  is  easily  possible  for  music  teachers  as  well 
as  others  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  classics  in 
educational  methodology.  In  music,  as  in  everything 
else,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  begin  with  the  student 
on  the  student’s  own  ground  and  to  lead  him  by  degrees 
to  that  which  is  higher.  Nor  will  a  wise  teacher  treat 
the  student’s  native  language  (the  only  music  that 
the  student  really  understands  at  the  beginning)  with 
contempt  because  it  is  not  classical.  No  affectation  of 
appreciation,  no  forced  admiration  for  the  classics  can 
the  slightest  value  to  the  student.  Until  a 
sees  a  thing  for  himself  he  never  really  sees 

at  ill.  He  should  be  encouraged  always  to  rely  upon 
I:  u  value-judgments. 


(2)  The  greatest  lesson  of  Comenius  for  the  music 
teacher  is  in  his  insistence  upon  the  training  of  the 
senses.  The  music  pupil  should  be  taught  first,  last, 
and  always  to  use  his  ears.  How  few  there  are  who 
really  learn  to  listen  to  the  tones  they  produce.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  exclusively  to  notes,  and  rarely  to  sounds. 
As  Comenius  would  say,  “they  know  words,  but  things 
they  know  not.”  “They  observe  signs  and  symbols,  but 
what  these  really  connote  they  have  not  considered.” 

MISTAKES  OF  THE  REFORMERS. 

Like  Aristotle,  and  Montaigne,  and  most  other  re¬ 
formers,  Comenius  went  too  far  in  his  revolt  against 
the  errors  of  his  day.  Aristotle  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  specialist  by  making  himself  one-sided  may 
thus  legitimately  sacrifice  himself  for  the  greater  good 
of  mankind.  The  world  has  found  that  specialists  may 
be  most  useful  to  society.  Montaigne  wa^s  right  in  his 
protest  against  intellectual  bondage  and  the  slavish 
recognition  of  .authority.  Yet,  after  all,  tradition  has 
its  important  place  in  education  and  much  of  value  is 
lost  when  the  student  is  too  independent,  having  too 
little  reverence  for  his  elders.  So  also  Comenius 
greatly  underestimated  the  classics.  But  all  these  re¬ 
formers  wrought  nobly  and  helped  the  world  forward. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  COMENIUS. 

1.  “Do  we  not  dwell  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  as  well 
as  our  predecessors?  Why  should  not  we  use  our  eyes 
and  ears  and  noses  as  well  as  they?  And  why  need 
we  other  teachers  than  these  in  learning  to  know  the 
works  of  nature?  Why  should  we  not,  instead  of  dead 
books,  open  to  the  children  the  living  work  of  nature? 
Why  not  open  their  understandings  to  things  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  from  them,  as  from  living  springs,  many 
streamlets  may  flow?” 

2.  “There  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  that  is  not  first 
in  the  sense.” 


QUICKENING  THE  MUSICAL  PERCEPTION. 


BY  HARRISON  S.  LOVE  WELL. 


The  gift  of  absolute  pitch,  like  that  of  poetry,  is 
largely  a  gift  of  the  gods,  and  like  most  of  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  deities,  is  of  little  value  unless  its 
recipient  can  apply  it  to  practical  use.  Many  of  those 
who  possess  it  have  no  more  musical  mentality  than  a 
rabbit,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  gifted  musicians 
lack  it.  For  those  who  possess  it  the  gift  is  a  valuable 
one.  but  more  important  than  the  gift  of  absolute  pitch 
is  the  appreciation  of  relative  pitch,  and  this  can  be 
obtained  through  proper  training  by  any  one  of  average 
musical  ability.  It  cannot,  however,  be  obtained  too 
soon. 

Ear  training  should  be  commenced  the  day  the  pupil 
begins  to  learn  his  notes — that  is  to  say,  when  he  first 
sits  down  to  the  keyboard.  The  first  exercises  will 
continue  for  some  time  between  the  boundaries  of  a 
major  ninth — upwards  from  C  to  G,  and  downwards 
from  C  to  F.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  realize 
that  middle  C  is  the  central  note — that  is  to  say,  the 
keynote — and  once  it  has  been  established  in  his  ear- 
mind,  any  one  of  the  other  eight  may  be  speedily 
obtained.  The  process  of  naming  notes  as  the  keys  are 
struck  should  precede  that  of  writing,  but  after  a  short 
time  the  pupil  can  begin  to  write  the  notes  as  they  are 
heard.  Much  time  can  be  saved  if  the  teacher  has 
two  pianos,  by  making  the  pupil  play  “by  ear”  in  direct 
imitation  of  the  teacher. 


POINTERS  ON  POSITION  AT  THE  PIANO. 


BY  JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT.  ' 

A  non-revolving  stool  with  a  back  should  be  used. 
The  height  of  the  stool  is  conditioned  by  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  body,  that  is,  on  the  length  of  upper 
arm.  The  elbows  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  key¬ 
board.  better  a  little  low  than  high.  The  majority  of 
the  great  artists  use  a  lower  stool.  Rubinstein  sat  low 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  piano. 

Sit  in  the  center  of  keyboard,  not  too  near  the  piano, 
upper  body  slightly  inclined  towards  the  keyboard,  arms 
hanging  loosely  not  too  close  to  body.  Elbows  should 
not  stick  out  too  much.  Sit  a  little  forward  in  order 
that  you  may  be  able  to  turn  the  body  from  one  side 
to  the  other  to  meet  difficulties  in  playing.  Feet  on 
the  floor,  or  tips  on  pedals.  Children  should  use  a 
hassock  or  a  raised  pedal.  Do  not  sway  body.  Do 
not  hold  breath,  breathe  naturally. 


Comenius. 


FAMOUS  MYTHOLOGICAL  CHARACTERS 
IN  MUSIC. 

IV.  APOLLO. 


Apollo  and  his  twin 
sister  Artemis  (Diana) 
were  the  children  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Leta 
(Latona).  They  were 
born  on  the  floating 
island  of  Delos  with 
Rhea,  Dione,  Themis 
and  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
in  attendance.  Apollo 
was  given  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  the  food  of 
the  gods,  and  at  once 
threw  off  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  babyhood,  be¬ 
coming  a  youth  of  per¬ 
fect  beauty.  He  strode 
majestically  over  islands 
and  mountains  until  he 
reached  the  craggy  sum¬ 
mits  of  Pytho.  Here  he 
ascended  to  Olympus, 
and  the  Graces,  the 
Hone,  and  the  Muses 
sang  with  him  of  the 
glory  of  the  immortals. 

Apollo  was  the  most 
powerful  of  the  gods  after  Zeus  himself.  He  was  t 
god  of  poetry,  music  and  prophecy,  the  founder 
cities,  the  healer  of  the  sick  and  the  patron  of  she 
herds.  Together  with  his  sister,  Diana,  he  wield 
terrible  power  with  his  bow.  Mostly,  however,  t 
shafts  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  huntress,  brought  lit 
pain  and  a  quiet  death— the  death  of  old  age. 

Many  attributes  were  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  it 
easy  to  see  how  his  gifts  of  prophecy,  poetry,  mu: 
and  the  healing  of  the  sick  caused  him  to  be  regard 
as  Phoebus  Apollo,  the  source  of  the  sun’s  rays  ail 
of  youthful  splendor,  or  as  Apollo  Musag'etes,  the  col 
ductor  of  the  songs  of  the  Muses,  etc.  His  first 
on  descending  from  Olympus  was  to  slay  the  serpi 
Python  (the  powers  of  Darkness),  with  his  arro’1 
(the  sun-beams),  and  here,  among  the  caves  of  P, 
nassus,  he  founded  his  oracle  at  Delphi.  He  aid 
Zeus  in  his  war  with  the  Titans,  and  destroyed  t 
Cyclopes. 

Apollo  typifies  law  and  order  as  opposed  to  anarch 
His  powers  are  made  manifest  in  his  sons,  /Esculapi? 
the  first  of  physicians,  and  Orpheus,  whose  nui 
made  trees  "bow  themselves  when  lie  did  sing.”  Twij 
was  Apollo’s  supremacy  in  music  assailed :  once 
Marsyas,  and  once  by  Pan.  Marsyas  was  punished  f 
his  presumption  by  being  flayed  alive,  and  the  woo) 
god  Pan  was  hopelessly  defeated.  Apollo  in  his  mu 
represents  the  earnestness  and  fervor  of  deep  conv 
tion  and  sustained  purpose  as  opposed  to  the  poe 
frenzy  of  the  followers  of  Dionysos  and  the  woe 
land  deities.  In  short,  .  he  represents  civilization 
opposed  to  the  blind  forces  of  nature. 

The  vanity  of  Apollo,  like  that  of  many  mode 
musicians,  was  easily  injured.  On  one  occasion 
mocked  at  Eros  (Cupid),  bidding  him  surrender  1 
bow  to  more  warlike  hands.  Apollo  had  just  return 
from  his  victory  over  Python,  and  was  feeling  ela*' 
Cupid,  however,  was  not  to  lie  laughed  at  with  imj 
nity.  He  prepared  two  arrows,  one  of  gold  to  insp 
love,  and  one  tipped  with  lead  to  repel  it.  With  t 
one  he  shot  Apollo  in  the  heart  and  with  the  otl 
Daphne,  a  wood  nymph..  Straightway  Apollo  fell 
love  with  her  and  sought  to  possess  her.  But  she  \'| 
afraid,  and  fled  from  him,  her  hair  streaming  in  I 
wind.  Apollo  pursued  her,  and  was  about  to  overta 
her,  but  she  called  to  her  father,  the  river  god  Pene 
for  assistance.  Scarcely  had  she  spoken  when  her  liii 
stiffened  and  she  was  turned  into  a  laurel  tree.  Apo 
was  amazed.  Then  he  clasped  the  tree  with  a  w 
embrace,  saying,  “Since  you  cannot  be  my  wife,  y 
shall  be  my  tree.  I  will  wear  you  for  my  crov 
With  you  I  will  decorate  my  harp  and  my  quiver;  a 
when  the  great  Roman  conquerors  lead  up  the  t 
umphal  pomp  to  the  Capitol,  you  shall  be  woven  ii 
wreaths  for  their  brows.  And,  as  eternal  youth 
mine,  you  also  shall  be  always  green,  and  your  Id 
know  no  decay.”  And  to  this  day  we  crown  our  gret 
est  poets,  our  sweetest  musicians,  our  swiftest  runnei 
and  our  noblest  statesmen  with  a  wreath  of  .lame 
in  recognition  of  their  services  to  civilization — that 
Apollo. 


APOLLO  MUSAGETES. 
From  the  Statue  in  the 
Vatican  at  Rome. 
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Some  Personal  Recollections 
of  Chopin 

From  the  Memoirs  of  His  Most  Famous  Pupil, 

GEORGES  MATHIAS 


[There  is  always  something  Sphinx-like  about  Chopin. 
He  was  so  silent  with  his  tongue  and  so  eloquent  with  his 
iiusle.  A  few  personal  letters  and  a  few  slim  volumes  of 
llano  music  are  all  that  we  have  of  Chopin,  the  dreamer, 
one-poet,  sick  man  and  genius.  How  little  compared  with 
he  volumes  of  personal  literature  and  the  Titan  operas 
(Vagner  left  us  !  How  little,  and  yet  how  much  !  We  are 
’orced  to  turn  to  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  if 
,ve  would  know  him  as  he  really  was,  and  in  this  we  are 
nore  fortunate,  as  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  George  Sand,  and 
inany  others  equally  distinguished,  have  written  about  him 
I'reely.  The  present  article  is  by  far  the  most  eminent 
lit  Chopin's  pupils.  Georges  Mathias  (1826-1910)  was  also 
a  pupil  of  Kalkbrenner,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Conserva- 
oire,  where  he  subsequently  became  professor  of  the  piano 
1862-87).  The  article  appeared  In  the  Exercise  Quo- 
Idiens  of  Isidor  Thilipp,  and  is  here  translated  and  re- 
irinted  from  the  French  journal  Musica.  Mathias  was 
i  Chopin  enthusiast,  and  like  many  of  his  kind  a  some- 
vhat  blind  hero-worshiper.  Nevertheless,  he  was  an  inter- 
■sting  personality,  and  the  article  not  only  gives  a  glow- 
ng  description  of  Chopin,  but  also  affords  us  a  fascinating 
;limpse  of  Georges  Mathias. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

I  remember  having  witnessed  Chopin  in  a  violent 
age  concerning  a  pedal  point  in  Liszt's  transcription 
if  Adelaide;  a  pedal  point  of  a  frightfully  common¬ 
place  kind — an  unlovely  blemish  by  Liszt  tacked  onto 
.  marvelous  melody  by  Beethoven.  Chopin  chanced  to 
eceive  the  copy  of  the  Gazette  Musicale  in  which  this 
ranscription  first  appeared,  and  his  resentment  would 
lot  die  out.  He  could  not  forget  this  unfortunate 
>edal  point;  he  raved,  and  raved!  His  indignation 
eemed  to  be  tempered  by  regret  for  his  ancient 
irother-in-arms,  his  long-loved  friend;  but  at  this  time 
Ihopin  and  Liszt  had  separated  from  other  causes. 
Chopin  the  pianist?  Only  those  who  listened  to  him 
an  rightly  appreciate  the  fact  that  nothing  has  ever 
■een  heard  approaching  his  playing.  His  playing  was 
ke  his  music.  What  virtuosity !  what  power — yes, 
ower! — but  this  lasted  only  a  few  measures;  and  the 
xaltation !  the  inspiration !  the  whole  man  was  vibrant ! 
he  piano  itself  seemed  to  be  intensely  alive!  How 
ould  one  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  it !  I  repeat,  the  instru- 
lent  one  heard  when  Chopin  played  has  never  existed 
xcept  under  the  hands  of  Chopin.  He  played  as  if 
“  were  composing.  .  .  . 

vVben  playing  to  ladies,  Chopin  surpassed  himself, 
*nd  if  they  were  titled,  you  may  be  sure  he  played 
one  the  worse.  Undoubtedly  he  had  a  predilection  for 
ie  aristocracy,  but  no  one  has  any  right  to  throw 
tones  at  him  on  this  account.  It  was  one  of  the 
atural  characteristics  of  his  instinctive  refinement ;  he 
'as  a  lover  of  pretty  dresses,  white  hands,  and  rosy 
heeks.  Was  there  ever  anything  more  delicious  than 
hopin’s  playing  in  the  midst  of  his  circle  of  fair 
riends — a  veritable  Decameron — whom  he  immortalized 
, y  his  dedications?  The  audience  was  worthy  the 
rtist. 

I  first  knew  Chopin  in  1840,  at  No.  38,  Rue  de  la 
haussee  d’Antin.  This  has  since  been  destroyed  by 
ie  intersection  of  the  Rue  Lafayette.  Later  he  was 
t  No.  5  Rue  Tronchet;  you  can  still  see  the  window 
linds  on  the  ground  floor  from  the  street:  nothing  is 
tanged.  At  my  first  visit  (I  was  fourteen  years  old) 
played  a  piece  by  Kalkbrenner,  my  first  teacher :  a 
;  ttle  piece  entitled  Une  Pcnsee  de  Bellini.  Chopin 
stened  to  this  horrible  music  in  perfect  calm,  without 
\j  trace  of  superiority,  and  accepted  me  as  a  pupil.  He 
i  ave  me  some  etudes  of  Moscheles  to  commence  witlfi 
;  Chopin  himself  played  No.  3  in  the  second  book  mar- 
’  elously)  and  the  concerto  in  A  minor  (Hummel's,  of 
nurse).  On  one  occasion  Chopin  was  sick,  and  Fon- 
[  na  received  us.  He  played  the  first  Ballade — in.  those 
!  ays  it  was  the  music  of  future — and  neither  I  nor 
L'y  father,  who  was  a  good  musician,  could  understand 
'  hs  great  work. 

j,  One  day  when  Chopin  was  sick  and  bedridden,  but 
,  ill  able  to  receive  us,  I  noticed  on  his  table  a  copy 
f  Schumann’s  Carnaval,  the  first  edition  of  Breitkopf, 

1  ith  a  lithographed  title-page.  My  father  asked  Chopin 
hat  he  thought  of  the  work,  and  he  replied  with 
jtcessive  coldness,  as  if  the  music  of  Schumann  were 

I 

ji 


painfully  distasteful  to  him.  This  was  in  1840,  and 
the  Carnaval  was  published  in  1834.  As  I  come  to 
think  of  it  Chopin  was  not  only  completely  indifferent 
to  Schumann's  Opus  9,  but  he  appeared  to  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  know  it.  This  was  because  Chopin  was 
classic  in  his  tastes  and  opinions;  all  that  savored  of 
romanticism  or  untrammelled  imagination  was  as  noth¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  was  only  a  man  of  genius.  That  is 
to  say,  Chopin  was  extremely  simple.  I  do  not  mean 
simple-minded,  but  simple  in  that  he  was  neither 
litterateur  nor  critic,  not  of  the  same  type  as  Berlioz 


A  PEN  DRAWING  OF  CHOPIN. 

Made  by  George  Sand  (Mme.  Dudevant.) 

or  Liszt.  He  was  a  soul,  not  a  psychologist.  The 
psychologists  can  readily  show  us  the  machinery  of  a 
soul,  but  they  have  no  souls  of  their  own;  they  are 
surgeons. 

CHOPIN  READ  LITTLE. 

In  spite  of  George  Sand,  Chopin  remained  a  stranger 
to  the  literary  world.  He  read  little  except  the  work 
of  Polish  poets  such  as  Mickiewicz,  a  volume  of  whose 
poems  I  saw  on  a  table  in  the  salon,  a  copy  of  Marya 
Pan  Padeusz.  Chopin  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  all 
his  earnings  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  Polish 
emigrants.  As  I  have  already  said,  he  read  scarcely 
anything,  and  he  has  never  been  known  to  have  written 
French. 

I  also  saw,  in  a  magnificent  case,  a  cup  presented  to 
him  by  King  Louis  Philippe  one  day  when  he  played 
at  Saint-Cloud  in  company  with  Moscheles.  Chopin 
and  Moscheles — a  queer  combination !  I  saw  the  latter 
in  London  in  1839,  and  heard  him  express  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  hand-stretches  of  a  tenth  so  frequent  in 
Chopin’s  music.  These  intervals  distressed  Moscheles, 
who  regarded  them  as  needlessly  difficult.  I  played 
four-hand  pieces  with  him.  He  was  already  an  old 
man  but  still  retained  some  of  his  old-time  greatness. 

I  have  had  before  my  eyes  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  second  book  of  etudes,  dedicated  to  Mme. 
d’Agoult,  the  mother  of  Mme.  Richard  Wagner— a 
small,  delicate  script,  delicate,  very  delicate,  clear,  neat 
and  characteristic. 

As  Chopin  often  received  his  friends  while  giving 
lessons,  I  once  heard  M.  de  Perthuis,  aide  de  camp  to 
•King  Louis  Philippe,  say,  “Why  don't  you  write  an 
opera  ?” 

“Ah,  M.  Ie  Comte,’’  replied  Chopin,  “let  me  compose 
music  for  the  piano;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  understand. 


And  his  polished  shoes?  The  most  glittering  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  had  very  small  feet.  And  he  always 
wore  a  double-breasted  frock-coat,  buttoned  high  and 
cut  in  the  latest  style.  He  was  invariably  most  fash¬ 
ionable  and  distinguished.  One  always  heard  of  him 
as  being  “dressed  to  the  nines.” 

Shall  I  speak  of  Chopin  the  composer?  I  do  not 
wish,  at  this  late  date,  to  pose  as  a  music  critic.  When 
has  a  magazine  article  ever  been  able  to  give  the  least 
idea  of  a  painting  or  piece  of  music?  Is  it  not  the 
vainest  of  literary  tasks? 

Chopin  received  little  aid  from  without.  All  that  he 
has  written  is  his  own.  His  temperament  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  ;  these  are  the  two  factors  of  his  marvelous 
genius.  Bach,  Hummel  and  Field  may  be  mentioned 
as  having  influenced  his  music.  It  is  not  just  to  deny 
him  variety,  as  many'  of  his  critics  have  done.  He 
touched  the  whole  gamut  of  emotion ;  the  entire  range 
of  sentiment,  tenderness,  melancholy,  exaltation,  ardor, 
enthuiasm,  heroism  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 

pure  music  can  never  express  wickedness  or  baseness? 
(Naturally  I  do  not  include  theatrical  music.)  It  is 
true  that  music  can  be  vulgar  and  trashy  .  .  .  but 
we  are  thinking  of  the  nobility,  the  heroism  of  the 
Polonaises,  the  unprecedented  richness  of  ideas  and 
the  limitless  imagination  of  the  Ballades;  of  the  ten¬ 
derness,  the  charm,  the  awe  and  mystery  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  nocturnes.  Oh,  those  Nocturnes! 
Tones  of  infinite  sadness !  There  is  music  in  them 
which  fathoms  the  depths,  which  plunges  us  into  the 
immensity;  emotional  force  that  rends  our  hearts; 
horrible  despair,  bordering  on  the  overwhelming 
immanence  of  death  itself  (Op.  27)  ;  divine  ecstasy 
interrupted  by  a  wail  of  sorrow,  and  again  by  a  soft 
caress.  And  all  is  so  sincere;  the  sincerity  of  one 
whose  heart  bleeds;  whose  soul  is  overflowing  with 
tenderness ! 

I  seem  to  see  again  that  face  with  its  fine  charac¬ 
teristics,  its  pure  outline,  the  small,  clear  eyes,  brilliant 
and  transparent:  the  lips  which  when  parted  disclosed 
teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness,  the  smile  of  inexpressible 
charm.  As  the  man  was,  so  was  his  music.  Never 
was  there  such  a  complete  union  between  an  author  and 
his  work. 

CHOPIN  AND  KALKBRENNER. 

I  also  recollect  Chopin  at  the  Erard  concerts  and 
his  encounters  with  Kalkbrenner :  the  conversations 
between  the  two  men  who  were  the  very  antipodes  of 
each  other.  They  had  only  one  thing  in  common — 
each  of  them  had  the  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Ah !  they  had  yet  another  point  of  resemblance.  Both 
of  them  wore  their  clothes  buttoned  high,  after  the 
fashion  of  their  day;  only  Chopin’s  buttons  were  always 
black,  while  Kalkbrenner  invariably  wore  buttons  of 
gold.  How  curious  it  is  to  remember  that  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  Chopin  found  him  happy  to  be  in  Paris 
because  he  could  benefit  by  the  instructions  of  Kalk¬ 
brenner  !  It  is  the  more  singular  because  this  heavenly 
tone-poet  also  possessed  a  technique  of  the  highest 
order.  Perhaps  no  one  has  contributed  more  than 
Chopin  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  pianoforte.  At 
the  examinations  of  the  Conservatoire,  when  one  turns 
once  more  to  his  works,  there  are  some  who  cry, 
“Chopin,  again!  Always  Chopin!”  Yes,  indeed!  be¬ 
cause  in  his  works  one  finds  all  things — practical  utility 
and  poetry,  body  and  soul,  material  and  ideal ! 

He  was  so  sensitively  organized  that,  like  the  X-rays, 
he  saw  a  thousand  things  where  others  see  only  one. 
He  plunged  boldly  forward  where  others  hung  back 
in  doubt.  He  suffered  where  the  greater  part  of  hu¬ 
manity  remain  unmoved.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
are  born  to  bring  joy  and  happiness  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  but  at  the  price  of  a  life  of  suffering,  of  a 
life  stricken  down  even  while  its  fairest  flower  is  in 
blossom.  His  genius  inspired  him — and  consumed  him. 


EXCESSIVE  OCTAVE  PRACTICE. 


BY  FRANK  STRICKLAND. 


Some  pianists  seem  to  have  a  mania  for  playing 
everything  in  octaves.  There  are  sweet,  dainty,  grace- 
fid  passages  that  are  completely  spoiled  and  misinter¬ 
preted  by  this  “fad.”  Aside  from  this,  too  much 
octave  practice  stiffens  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  hand 
and  wrist,  and  one  who  indulges  himself  in  this  habit 
will  find  himself  gradually  becoming  clumsy  in  render¬ 
ing  passages  where  grace,  quickness  and  nimbleness 
are  required.  The  pianist  with  the  heavy,  tin-  > 
touch  cannot  successfully  play  in  oct'avcs  a  p.i 
that  is  meant  to  be  as  soft  as  the  rose  leaf  and  ; 
sweet  as  its  perfume. 
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I  j  CALENDAR  OF  FAMOUS 
|jj  MUSICIANS,  SEPTEMBER 
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:  : 

E.  Humperdinck 

Born  September  1,  1854 
Eminent  Contemporary 
German  Composer 
Best  known  works:  The  delightful 
operas  Hansel  und  Gretel ,  and 
Die  Konigs kinder.  He  has 

also  had  distinguished  career  as 
musical  educator. 


Giacomo  Meyerbeer 

Born  September  5,  1791 
Died  1864 

Famous  Operatic  Composer 
Best  known  works :  L'Etoile 
du  Nord ,  LAfricaine,  Les 
Huguenot s,  and  Robert  le 
Diable . 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Born  September  8,  1841 
Died  1904 

Distinguished  Bohemian 
Composer 

Best  known  works  :  The  well- 
known  Slavonic  Dances,  the 
Stabat  Mater,  and  the  symphony 
composed  in  America,  From  the 
New  World,. 


Maria  Luigi  Cherubini 

Born  September  14,  1760 
Died  1842 

Famous  Composer,  Teacher 
and  Theorist 

Best  known  works:  His  masses, 
the  opera  Anacreon ,  and  his 
work  on  Counterpoint  and  Fugue. 
He  was  many  years  head  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire. 


Theodore  Kullak 

Born  September  12,  1818 
Died  1882 

Distinguished  Pianist  and 
Educator 

Best  known  works:  Wrote  many 
pieces  for  piano  and  many  valu¬ 
able  instructive  works  notably, 
School  of  Octave  Playing.  Found¬ 
ed  a  famous  conservatory. 


August  Wilhelm j 

Born  September  21,  1845 
Died  1908 

One  of  the  world’s  greatest 
Violinists 

Best  known  work:  Transcriptions 
from  the  works  of  Wagner,  and  a 
violin  school.  Was  also  known  as 
a  great  teacher  of  his  instrument. 


HOW  I  WROTE  THE  SPANISH  DANCES. 


BY  MORITZ  MOSZKOWSKI. 


I  think  it  was  about  the  middle  of  my  seventeenth 
year  that,  as  often  happens  to  both  old  and  young 
musicians,  I  was  in  sore  need  of  money.  I  could  think 
of  only  two  ways  to  get  what  I  wanted :  to  borrow  or 
to  compose  something.  After  turning  over,  for  several 
days,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  both  ways 
of  bettering  my  circumstances,  I  concluded  I  would 
borrow.  Therefore,  I  went  to  those  two  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  with  whom  I  was  on  most  familiar  terms, 
Philipp  and  Xaver  Scharwenka,  in  hope  that  I  should 
not  find  their  fortunes  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

Philipp  was  at  home,  sitting  on  a  sofa  and  smoking 
a  pipe.  I  sat  down  by  him  and  asked  if  he  had  a  cigar. 
He  said  that  he  was  out  of  cigars,  but  that  I  could 
smoke  a  pipe.  So  I  took  a  pipe  and  looked  around  for 
tobacco,  but  sought  and  sought  in  vain.  Finally 
Philipp  said  : 

“You  needn’t  hunt  any  longer,  Moritz;  there  is  no 
tobacco  here.” 

Then  I  began  to  grow  a  little  angry,  and  said :  “Do 
you  know,  Philipp,  that  is  drawing  it  rather  strong? 
You  offer  me  an  empty  pipe,  let  me  look  for  tobacco  in 
vain,  and  then  coolly  tell  me  there  is  none  here,  and 
yet  you  yourself  are  smoking.  Give  me  some  tobacco.” 

“If  you  will  smoke  what  I  am  smoking,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,”  answered  Philipp,  who  emptied  his  pipe  and  pre¬ 
pared  it  anew  by  drawing  out  of  a  hole  in  the  sofa 
some  of  the  sea-grass  used  to  stuff  it,  which  he  put 
in  his  pipe.  For  a  moment  I  was  speechless  with 
astonishment. 

WHEN  SCHARWENKA  SMOKED  HIS  SOFA. 

Now  it  was  clear  that  I  could  not  borrow  money 
from  a  man  who  was  using  his  sofa  for  smoking.  I 
went  back  home,  sat  down  at  my  table,  and  began  to 
look  through  my  sketch  hook.  A  motive  of  a  Spanish 
character  struck  my  eyes,  and  at  the  same  moment 
arose  the  thought  that  I  would  write  a  set  of  Spanish 
dances.  I  worked  rapidly,  and  in  several  days  had 
finished  my  Opus  12,  the  Spanish  Dances  for  four 
hands.  I  had  only  the  last  few  notes  to  write  as 
Philipp  Scharwenka  stepped  into  my  room. 

“Good  day,  Moritz,”  he  said ;  “you  may  be  glad  that 
you  need  not  go  out,  for  it  is  wretched  weather.” 

“Since  we  are  speaking  of  wretched  things,”  said  I, 
“what  are  you  composing  now?” 

“Oh,  nothing,”  said  Xaver,  who  was  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  conversational  tone  from  me;  “but  you 
appear  to  be  at  work;  do  you  need  money?” 

“Eight  you  are,”  said  I,  “and  you  can  do  me  a  service 
by  playing  through  these  four-hand  pieces  and  telling 
me  what  you  think  of  them.” 

We  tried  the  dances,  and  then  Xaver  said  :  “I  would 
rather  have  lent  you  some  money,  so  that  you  would 
not  have  had  to  compose.”  But  that  was  only  a  return 
thrust. 

An  hour  later  I  called  on  Simon,  the  publisher,  who 
promised  to  let  me  know  in  a  few  days  if  he  would 
bring  the  pieces  out.  When  I  saw  him  several  days 
later  he  said  he  had  shown  the  pieces  to  several  ex¬ 
perienced  critics  and  they  had  advised  him  to  take 
them.  The  question  now  was  what  I  wanted  for  them. 

“I  have  a  brilliant  idea,”  I  said;  “I  propose  that  you 
pay  me  an  exceptionally  good  price,  which  will  get 
talked  about  in  the  papers  and  thus  make  a  big  stir 
about  the  pieces.” 

But  it  made  no  impression  on  the  publisher.  He 
thought  that  so  pretty  pieces  needed  no  such  adver¬ 
tising,  and  besides  that,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Schubert 
and  others  always  had  sold  their  compositions  cheaply, 
and  as  a  publisher  he  felt  obliged  to  accept  such 
traditions.  In  vain  I  sought  to  change  his  mind  by 
suggesting  that  he  ought  not  to  compare  me  with  Bee¬ 
thoven  ;  he  would  listen  to  no  distinction  between  us 
in  that  respect,  and  paid  me  a  small  price,  with  which 
I  finally  withdrew,  tolerably  well  satisfied,  at  least,  to 
be  relieved  of  my  present  necessities. 

When  the  Spanish  Dances  were  published,  several 
weeks  later,  they  found  a  good  sale.  Some  years  later 
they  were  known  everywhere,  being  taken  up  in  various 
editions  and  arrangements. 

I  consider  this  as  one  of  the  works  which  first  made 
me  known  to  the  musical  world  in  general.  Of  course, 
the  publisher  profited  largely  by  it,  and  all  because 
Philipp  Scharwenka  had  no  tobacco  and  could  not  lend 
me  money.  ■» 


[Mr.  Bispham  intended  the  following  amusing  anecdote 
for  the  August  issue  of  The  Etude,  which  was  devoted  ti 
"The  Merry  Side  of  Music.”  Unfortunately  it  did  not  ar¬ 
rive  in  time. — Editor  of  The  Etude.J 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  singing  in  grand  opera, 
Mme.  Gadski  and  I  made  a  great  success  in  Wagner’s 
“Flying  Dutchman,”  which  we  performed  many  times 
in  America,  and  subsequently  at  Covent  Garden  Thea¬ 
ter,  London.  In  this  time-honored  temple  of  music, 
where  I  had  been  singing  for  years,  and  where  I  had 
previously  enacted  the  role  of  Vanderdecken,  I  begged 
in  vain  for  a  rehearsal  with  my  ship,  for  I  had  grave 
doubts  whether  this  ancient  vessel’s  sailing  quarters 
had  improved  with  time.  But  I  was  forced  to  trust  to 
the  good  fortune  which  usually  attends  me,  and  upon 
arriving  on  the  scene  I  climbed  to  the  deck  of  my 
vessel,  where  I  stood  in  solitary  grandeur,  as  the  storm 
raged  about  me,  and  we  sailed  eerily  into  harbor.  Did 
I  say  into  harbor?  No  such  luck!  One  of  the  wheels 
of  the  flimsy  structure,  which  was  being  pushed  from 
beneath  by  eight  husky  Englishmen,  became  jammed  in 
a  wide  crack  in  the  old,  historic  stage,  and  I  found 
myself  some  ten  feet  from  the  haven  where  I  would 
be,  while  the  wind  machine  screamed  in  my  ears  and 
the  stormy  main,  heaved  into  billows  by  numerous 
small  boys  beneath  the  floor-cloth,  was  lashed  into  fury 
around  me.  There  I  stood  in  the  lightning-streaked 
air,  too  far  from  land  to  jump  off,  with  the  water  too 
deep  to  wade  ashore,  while  the  ship  tossed  uneasily 
beneath  my  feet.  Was  this  due  to  the  briny  deep? 
No!  ’Twas  the  husky  Englishmen  struggling  in  vain 
to  loosen  that  obstreperous  wheel  from  the  embrace  of 
the  crack.  Dr.  Muck,  who  is  now  coming  to  conduct 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  directing  this 
memorable  performance.  He  put  down  his  baton  per¬ 
force,  seeing  my  predicament,  and  laid  his  head  upon 
his  desk,  his  shoulders  shaking  with  laughter;  and  the 
men  of  the  orchestra,  one  after  another,  peeped  over 
the  footlights,  while  the  audience  waited  in  breathless 
silence  for  further  developments.  These  were  imme- 
diatly  forthcoming,  for  the  masts  and  sails  trembled, 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  rose  and  fell,  ominous  grunts 
and  groans  were  heard  from  the  hold,  and  suddenly, 
with  a  forcible  epithet,  not  suited  to  a  fashionable 

Covent  Garden  audience,  was  heard — “Why,  the  - 

don’t  you  shove  ’er  along,  Bill?” — to  which  came  the 
reply  after  another  grunt,  “’Ow  can  I  when  the  blarsted 
thing  ’s  stuck  farst  in  the  staige?”  This  was  truly  a 
poser.  The  audience  hearing  it,  shrieked  with  merri¬ 
ment.  The  head  stage  carpenter  also  hearing  it,  and 
realizing  my  predicament,  obtained  a  great  plank,  which 
he  bore  upon  his  head  into  the  middle  of  the  stage.' 
wading,  apparently,  up  to  his  neck  in  the  water.  Then 
placing  one  end  of  the  plank  upon  the  ship  at  my  feet, 
and  the  other  upon  the  rocky  shore,  he  most  affably 
remarked,  loud, enough  for  the  whole  house  to  hear. 
“Now,  you  can  get  hoff,  sir!”  With  a  further  outburs' 
of  mirth  from  the  audience  I  went  ashore,  and  the 
‘‘hand  played  on !” 


THE  EFFECT  OF  RHYTHM. 

In  a  recent  trial  involving  musical  contestants  in  a 
prolonged  and  somewhat  dreary  case  in  the  London 
courts,  an  expert  witness  was  asked  to  define  Rhythm 
for  the  benefit  of  the  court.  The  witness,  Dr.  Mc- 
Naught.  thought  for  awhile  and  then  sang  the  following 
melody  : 


circa.  _J  —  M.  127. 


The  court  waited  patiently  for  the  illustration  and 
Dr.  McNaught  calmly  announced  that  he  had  just  sung 
the  notes  of  the  English  National  Hymn,  God  Save 
the  King  (“America”)  with  the  rhythm  changed.  No¬ 
body  in  the  court  recognized  the  tune  and  Dr 
McNaught  carried  his  point. 


The  classic  masters  were  content  with  a  few  themes 
and  concentrated  their  effort  on  the  modification  and 
combination  of  these,  while  the  invention  of  a  lavish 
profusion  of  novel  ideas  has  been  the  more  consciously; 
the  aim  of  the  romantic  composers. — Dickinson. 


WHEN  THE  DUTCHMAN 
DIDN’T  FLY 

By  DAVID  BISPHAM 
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[ Under  no  conditions  will  The  Etude  answer  any  inquiries  unless  the  letter  is  accompanied  by  the  full  name  and 
ress  of  the  sender.  It  is  our  desire  to  make  this  department  as  helpful  as  possible.  We  are  always  pleased  to  far- 
d  questions  pertaining  to  real  problems  to  Mr.  Corey  for  discussion.  We  cannot  give  particular  attention  t> 
question  of  a  purely  personal  nature — that  is.  questions  which  would  not  interest  the  great  body  of  Etude  rend 
Metronomic  markings  naturally  fall  in  this  special  class  and  no  applications  for  metronomic  makings  will  be 
leered  in  The  Etude.  Teachers  and  students  are  continually  uncovering  interesting  questions  in  their  daily  work 
letimes  the  reader  comes  to  a  question  which  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  his  experience.  Such  questions  are  of 
•iicular  interest  to  The  Etude  and  we  always  endeavor  to  see  that  they  are  answered  in  as  stimulating,  sympa¬ 
tic  and  prompt  a  manner  as  possible. — The  Editoii  of  The  Etude.] 


ACCENTING  AND  SHADING. 

“1.  How  can  one  accent  in  a  two  measure  phrase 
that  is  to  begin  pianissimo,  increasing  to  forte, 
and  returning  to  pianissimo,  when  rhythmic  accent 
says,  ‘make  your  first  count  loud?’  — M.  L. 

'our  confusion  here  arises  from  an  entire  miscon- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  accent,  a  miscon- 
tion  that  is  very  general.  Accent  does  not  mean 
ud,”  but  simply  emphasis,  and  its  application  is 
ely  a  relative  matter.  In  a  pianissimo  passage  the 
ented  note  should  be  but  slightly  louder  than  the 
itext,  or  it  will  cease  to  be  pianissimo.  In  brilliant 
rning  passages  the  fortissimo  effect  should  not  be 
ained  by  an  attempt  to  make  every  note  loud,  as  a 
fness  of  finger  action  is  likely  to  result;  but  by 
.rply  accenting  the  group  notes,  just  how  fre- 
•nt  the  accents  depending  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
passage.  If  such  a  passage  consists  of  the 
teration  of  a  certain  group  of  notes,  it  can  then 
reduced  to  pianissimo  by  simply  gradually  lessening 
power  of  the  accents.  Try  this  on  your  piano  and 
e  how  brilliant  the  effect  as  compared  with  the 
msy  effort,  often  heard,  to  make  every  note  loud, 
lume  of  tone  in  running  passages  should  never 
:eed  the  capacity  of  the  fingers  without  strain. 

CERTIFICATES. 

“How  can  a  teacher  give  «  diploma  or  certifi¬ 
cate  and  make  it  seem  desirable,  when  her  name 

I  is  not  famous,  although  she  is  capable?" — P.  M. 

V  private  tedcher  cannot  grant  a  diploma  indicating 
degree,  at  least  not  in  all  States.  It  can  only  be 
en  by  an  incorporated  institution.  You  can  only 
e  a  certificate.  These  certificates  are  often  known 
“diplomas.”  If  your  name  is  not  yet  “famous”  in 
tr  community,  proceed  at  once  to  assume  that  it  is 
rth  while,  and  is  considered  valuable  by  many  people, 
sume  that  students  want  your  certificate  because  it 
or  will  be  desirable.  Give  people  to  understand  that 
tr  certificate  is  a  guarantee  that  a  pupil  has  com- 
ted  a  given  course  of  study,  and  that  he  or  she 
i  become  competent  to  teach  because  of  the  thorough 
ining  you  have  imparted.  If  you  are  careful  not 
award  this  to  any  except  those  who  are  capable, 
t  will  find  after  a  time  that  your  name  is  becoming 
Gwn,  and  that  your  guarantee  is  reliable.  You  could 
ve  a  suitable  certificate  engraved,  but  this  is  often 
pensive.  One  about  six  by  eight  inches  would  be  a 
3d  size,  and  the  recipient  can  have  it  framed  anil 
ng  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  or  her  home.  Beau- 
ully  engraved  blank  diplomas  or  certificates,  espe- 
lly  prepared  for  this  contingency,  may  be  purchased 
>m  your  music  house.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
the  Round  Table  have  tried  this  experiment,  and 
,11  therefore  favor  their  fellow  readers  with  their 
perience. 

SIGHT  READING. 

“I  have  a  pupil  who  is  rather  advanced,  and 
wishes  to  become  competent  to  play  with  an 
orchestra,  or  obtain  a  position  to  exhibit  pianos  in 
a  store.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  compensa¬ 
tion  received  for  such  work?  Her  difficulty  now, 
however,  is  in  being  unable  to  read  rapidly  ^  at 
sight.  How  can  she  acquire  facility  in  this? 

L.  E.  M. 

To  increase  facility  in  sight  reading  procure  a  great 
i  il  of  comparatively  simple  music,  and  for  this  the 
imerous  albums  or  collections  make  this  possible  at 
(  nparatively  small  cost.  Play  the  pieces  as  near  as 
ssible  at  correct  tempo.  Do  not  stop  for  mistakes, 

I I  try  to  make  the  reading  as  accurate  as  possible. 
!  >  not  play  the  pieces  over  more  than  twice  at  a 
J  iding,  but  go  on  to  others.  After  facility  has  been 
!  tained  in  simple  pieces,  albums  of  more  difficult 
^mpositions  may  be  tried.  A  few  weeks  of  this  work 

11  improve  reading  facility  to  a  marked  degree.  It 
^11  have  to  be  attended  to,  however,  as  faithfully  as 
;  y  other  branch  of  music  study.  The  compensation 
id  for  playing  in  stores,  or  with  orchestra  in  hotels, 
*fes,  moving  picture  theatres,  etc.,  varies  from  ten 
:  d  fifteen  dollars  a  week  up,  according  to  the  position. 
|  w  positions,  however,  pay  above  twenty  dollars, 
i 

Jl  j* 

I 


UNRULY  THUMB  JOINT. 

“Will  you  kindly  advise  me  the  best  thing  to 
do  for  an  adult  pupil,  a  beginner,  whose  second 
joint  on  the  thumb  of  her  left  hand  sinks  in, 
making  the  thumb  rigid,  and  cramping  the  whole 
hand  ?”■ — S.  H.  W. 

This  fault  usually  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
being  allowed  to  point  outward,  away  from  the  hand. 
Now  turn  the  point  of  the  thumb  in,  under  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  you  will  notice  that  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  joint  to  sink  in.  Insist  on  all  practice 
being  done  with  the  thumb  in  this  position,  and  the 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

LAZY  BRAINS. 

“I  have  a  pupil  who  cannot  play  staccato.  In 
spite  of  exorcises  I  have  given  her,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  execute  them.  Can  you  suggest 
a  remedy  ?”  JL  E.  W. 

I  have  known  similar  cases,  but  have  always  found 
that  the  fault  was  caused  by  a  lazy  brain.  There  are 
many  people  whose  brains  seem  to  be  so  constructed 
that  they  take  infinite  pains  to  discover  different  means 
of  avoiding  work.  If  they  would  work  as  hard  to 
accomplish  something  useful  as  they  do  to  invent  means 
of  getting  out  of  work,  they  would  be  considered 
marvels  of  industry.  But  in  all  practical  work  their 
time  is  spent  in  doing  as  little  as  possible,  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance  in  order  to  make  as  ‘little  effort 
as  possible.  If  it  is  the  piano  on  which  they  are  being 
urged  to  spend  their  energies,  they  first  learn  to  play 
legato,  and  later  when  the  staccato  touch  is  introduced 
the  effort  necessary  to  learn  it  is  too  much  for  their 
sluggish  brains.  Their  minds  are  never  on  their  music, 
nor  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  trying  to  execute 
it,  but  generally  floating  off  vacantly  into  space.  What¬ 
ever  they  try  to  learn  to  play,  they  simply  drum  along 
from  one  measure  to  the  next,  without  variation  of  tone 
or  touch.  In  some  cases  the  defect  practically  amounts 
to  a  physical  deformity,  if  defective  brain  action  may 
be  placed  in  this  category,  and  all  efforts  at  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  only  result  in  failure.  Your  first 
effort,  therefore,  will  need  to  be  to  try  to  arouse  the 
sluggish  brain  into  activity.  Make  your  pupil  feel  an 
interest  in  what  she  is  trying  to  learn,  and  in  trying 
to  do  it  correctly.  Then  try  at  first  to  teach  her  to 
make  the  simple  hand  staccato,  or  as  it  is  usually  called, 
the  “wrist-staccato.”  Let  her  practice  daily  raising  her 
hands  up  and  down  from  the  wrist,  first  with  the  fore¬ 
arm  lying  flat  on  the  table,  then  at  the  keyboard,  both 
with  silent  action  and  with  repeated  notes.  Then  give 
her  all  sorts  of  five-finger  exercises  to  be  played  in  the 
same  manner,  and  afterwards  scales.  Do  not  interrupt 
her  regular  work,  but  introduce  the  staccato  little  by 
little  in  her  etudes  and  pieces.  While  beginning  this 
practice  you  may  often  have  to  allow  her  to  disregard 
many  of  the  staccato  markings  in  her  etudes  and  pieces, 
hut  gradually  teach  her  to  observe  them,  and  be  in¬ 
creasingly  insistant  upon  their  correct  execution.  Make 
her  realize  something  of  the  importance  of  this  by  de¬ 
voting  the  first  ten  minutes  of  every  lesson  to  it  for 
some  time  to  come. 

A  FEW  PIECES. 

“Will  von  kindly  name  me  a  few  high  grade 
pieces  in  'the  fourth  grade  for  a  pupil  who  is  tired 
of  semi-popular  music,  and  whose  Anger  action  is 
good”’  A- 

Mendelssohn,  selections  from  Songs  without  I  Fords; 
Mozart,  Sonata  in  F  major  (Cotta  Ed.  No.  7)  ;  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Sonata  in  G,  Op.  14,  No.  2;  also  in  F,  Op.  10, 
No.  2;  Schubert,  Impromptu,  Op.  142,  No.  2;  Schubert, 
Minuet  in  B  minor;  Mendelssohn,  Fantasies,  Op.  16, 
Nos.  1  and  3;  Handel,  Harmonious  Blacksmith; 
Chopin,  Prelude  in  D  flat;  Nocturne  in  E  flat,  Op. 
9;  Waltz  in  D  flat,  Op.  64;  Waltz  in  E  flat,  Op.  18; 
Schumann,  Arabeske,  Op.  18. 


STIFF  FINGERS  AND  HIGH  HANDS. 

“1.  How  can  I  help  a  pupil,  who  not  only  has 
stiff  Angers,  but  a.  weakness  in  her  hands,  so 
great  that  she  can  hardly  secure  a  clear  tone 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  Angers?  She  has  talent 
and  reads  well,  but  nothing  1  can  do  seems  to 
help  this  trouble. 

“2.  I  have  a  talented  and  ambitious  pupil  who 
holds  her  right  hand  too  high  from  the  keyboard, 
throwing  the  knuckles  of  the  second  and  third 
Angers  so  high  that  she  does  not  have  the  full 
use  of  her  hand.  I  am  having  her  practice 
octaves,  including  the  third  from  the  thumb,  which 
causes  her  to  hold  her  hand  correctly,  but  she 
complains  of  pain.”  L.  A. 

1.  As  you  mention  neither  age  nor  grade  of  pupil, 
it  is  difficult  to  gain  a  complete  understanding  of 
conditions.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  she  has 
never  learned  the  correct  action  of  her  fingers,  with 
muscles  free  and  flexible.  She  would  better  take  a 
course  of  elementary  exercises  for  the  overcoming 
of  the  stiffness,  and  gradually  build  up  strength  in 
her  fingers.  For  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  special 
work  should  be  done.  You  can  find  several  exer¬ 
cises  that  will  answer  for  this  in  your  Plaidy  book. 
For  example: 
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2.  If  your  pupil  is  really  ambitious,  she  ought  to 
be  willing,  of  her  own  free  will,  to  make  every 
effort  to  overcome  the  faulty  position  you  mention. 
Close  attention  in  all  her  work  would  effect  the 
desired  change  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  I 
fear,  however,  lest  her  ambition  be  of  that  super¬ 
ficial  kind  which  is  so  grievously  common,  and  she 
expects  accomplishment  without  work.  The  exer¬ 
cise  you  mention  probably  cramps  her  hand  too 
much.  She  needs  no  special  exercises  except  those 
of  concentrating  her  mind  on  the  object  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  and  working.  This  will  have  to  be  effected, 
however,  by  means  of  exercises,  studies  and  pieces 
that  she  can  play  without  notes.  It  may  be  well 
for  a  time  to  let  her  exaggerate  the  position  of  her 
hand  at  the  opposite  extreme  until  she  acquires  a 
feeling  for  holding  it  low.  Then  make  her  assume 
the  correct  level  position. 


PLAYING  BY  ROTE. 

“1.  Is  there  any  method  of  teaching  an  eight 
year  old  beginner  to  play  by  rote?  After  Afteen 
lessons  she  cannot  read  the  staff  and  the  notes 
without  the  greatest  difficulty-  She  is  not  stupid, 
but  is  not  musical,  and  has  not  a  good  ear  or 
memory.  Could  she  be  taught  by  imitation  ? 

“2.  What  studies  do  you  advise  in  second  grade 
to  follow  Mathew’s  second  book?  Do  you  advise 
Heller  Op.  41?”  G.  B. 

1.  There  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  teaching  a  pupil 
to  play  by  rote  because  the  results  would  neither  be 
satisfactory  nor  useful  after  obtained.  Possibly  you 
may  have  advanced  her  too  rapidly.  Several  of  the 
first  fifteen  lessons  should  have  been  spent  in  train¬ 
ing  her  fingers  to  correct  action  on  a  table.  Then 
she  should  have  proceeded  step  by  step  and  left  no 
exercise  or  piece  until  she  had  thoroughly  conquered 
it.  The  fact  that  she  is  not  musical  would  mean  that 
her  progress  must  necessarily  be  slow  during  these 
stages  of  instruction.  The  trouble  with  many  teachers, 
especially  young  ones,  is  that  they  do  not  understand 
how  to  lead  their  students  step  by  step,  not  leaving 
one  until  it  is  thoroughly  learned.  After  a  time  the 
pupil  arrives  at  a  point  where  it  is  impossible  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Again  your  pupil  may  be  one  of  the  unmusi¬ 
cal  kind  who  never  can  learn.  It  is  hard  to  give  an 
exact  opinion  in  such  cases  without  actual  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  student. 

2.  Heller,  Op.  47,  should  not  be  undertaken  until 
the  second  grade  is  thoroughly  learned  and  assimi¬ 
lated.  It  is  better  to  take  up  the  first  book  of  the 
Czerny-Liebling  studies  before  Heller.  Reserve  that 
to  use  during  the  third  grade  of  Mathews.  For 
Sonatinas,  use  the  album  entitled  First  Sonatinas. 


PRACTICE  WITHOUT  A  PIANO. 

“Please  tell  me  if  there  is  any  way  one  can  prac¬ 
tice  without  a  piano.  1  can  only  have  use  of  piano 
twice  a  week.  Is  there  any  Instrument  I  could 
carry  in  my  trunk  and  practice  nights?”  G.  B. 

I  know  of  no  way  in  which  you  can  dispense  with 
the  piano  except  by  purchasing  a  practice  keyboard  of 
some  kind.  If  you  had  one  of  these  in  your  room  you 
could  practice  at  will,  and  then  verify  your  work  at 
the  piano.  A  small  practice  keyboard  of  this  type 
exists,  which  will  go  in  a  trunk.  In  the  August  issue 
of  The  Etude  there  was  an  article  by  Nair 
Santos,  suggesting  table  exercises  as  substitute  ior 
keyboard  practice. 
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A  PRIZE  SONG. 

We  present  this  month 
another  prize-winning  song 
from  The  Etude  Contest: 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Ashford’s  “The 
Changing  Sea,’’  which  was 
awarded  the  Second  Prize 
in  Class  III  (Characteristic 
Songs).  Mrs.  Ashford  was 
the  only  woman  composer 
to  receive  a  prize  in  our 
recent  contest.  Her  song  is 
a  fine  example  of  character¬ 
istic  vocal  writing,  full  of 
color  and  contrast,  pictur¬ 
esque,  yet  grateful  to  the 
singer. 

Mrs.  Emma  Louise  Ash¬ 
ford  was  born  of  English 
parents  at  Newark,  Dela¬ 
ware,  March  27,  1850.  Her  first  instruction  in  music 
was  received  from  her  father,  James  Hindle,  who  was 
a  singing  teacher  and  a  devoted  music-lover.  Later  in 
Chicago  she  was  privileged  to  enjoy  musical  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  late  Dudley  Buck,  having  been  selected 
by  him  as  solo  alto  for  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1869  Mrs.  Ashford  removed  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 
For  thirty-five  years  Mrs.  Ashford  led  a  busy  life  as 
teacher  and  organist,  but  for  the  past  decade  has  de¬ 
voted  her  time  entirely  to  composition.  Her  especial 
line  of  work  is  sacred  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Mrs.  Ashford  has  to  her  credit  ten  sacred  and  two 
secular  cantatas. 

Mrs.  Ashford  is  best  known,  perhaps,  through  her 
many  successful  organ  compositions  and  transcriptions, 
her  anthems  and  other  pieces  for  church  use.  She  is 
still  happily  busy,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  "The  Gospel 
of  hard  work.’’ 


CHORUS  AND  DANCE  OF  THE  ELVES— 
THEODORE  DUBOIS. 

Theodore  Dubois  was  born  at  Rosnay,  Marne, 
France,  1837.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
1853,  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1861.  After 
acting  as  Professor  of  Harmony  and  of  Composition 
in  the  Conservatoire  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was 
appointed  Director  in  1896.  In  this  latter  position  he 
was  succeeded  recently  by  Gabriel  Faure.  M.  Dubois 
is  probably  best  known  in  this  country  through  his 
many  effective  organ  compositions,  hut  he  has  written 
in  many  forms.  His  piano  compositions  display  grace 
and  originality  and  a  certain  elegance.  The  “Chorus 
and  Dance  of  the  Elves’’  is  a  good  representative  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  highly  characteristic.  The  rhythm  of  this 
piece  will  require  attention.  The  figure  of  a  sixteenth 
note,  followed  by  thirty-second  rest,  followed  by 
thirty-second  note,  must  be  given  its  exact  value;  it 
must  not  have  the  effect  of  a  triplet.  The  section  in 
F  major,  representing  the  “Chorus,”  is  very  organ¬ 
like,  and  should  be  played  accordingly.  All  the  F 
minor  portion  represents  the  “Dance.” 

INTERMEZZO— G.  KARGANOFF. 

This  is  a  fine  recital  number  by  the  modern  Russian 
composer.  A  novel  feature  is  the  rhythm  of  quin¬ 
tuplets.  The  quintuplet  in  this  case  is  a  group  of 
five  sixteenths  played  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to 
four  sixteenths.  These  groups  of  five  should  be  played 
very  evenly,  only  the  first  note  of  each  group  being 
accented,  and  that  slightly.  There  is  a  study  in  de¬ 
menti’s  “Gradus  ad  Parnassum”  employing  the  quin¬ 
tuplet  rhythm,  and  another  easier  one  in  Czerny's  Op. 
636.  The  middle  section  of  this  piece  has  a  charming 
melody  for  an  inner  voice,  with  a  syncopated  accom¬ 
paniment.  This  must  be  brought  out  nicely. 

UNDER  THE  STARRY  BANNER— A.  SARTORIO. 

With  this  stirring  and  brilliant  march  movement  a 
popular  composer  reaches  his  Op.  1000.  For  further 
particulars  see  another  column  on  this  page.  The 
interpretation  of  this  piece  does  not  call  for  any 
1  comment,  but  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that 
■  11  hes  require  a  strong  accentuation  and  clock- 

hke  regularity  of  rhythm,  also  a  large,  full  tone. 


Mas.  E.  L.  Ashford. 


CAMARADERIE— F.  P.  ATHERTON. 

This  is  a  sprightly  6/8  movement,  graceful  and  ele¬ 
gant.  The  rhythm  is  a  catchy  one  and  the  piece  is 
tuneful  without  being  commonplace.  It  must  be  played 
in  free  time,  tastefully,  and  with  light,  elastic  touch. 
This  is  an  excellent  piece  for  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
work.  t 

SCHERZO  VALSE— E.  V.  CHRISTIANI. 

This  piece  introduces  a  composer  who  has  not  been 
represented  in  our  pages' previously.  Mr.  Christiani, 
who  is  a  successful  teacher  and  player,  resides  in  this 
country.  His  “Scherzo  Valse”  is  a  brilliant  bit  of 
writing,  embodying  several  features  of  interest  and 
originality,  and  containing  much  technical  variety.  The 
passages  in  thirds,  in  particular,  will  require  clearness 
and  accurate  fingering.  Note  also  the  dynamic  con¬ 
trasts.  This  will  make  an  excellent  recital  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  number.  It  may  be  classed  in  Grade  V. 

ROMANTIC  THOUGHTS— C.  MOTER. 

This  is  a  pretty  waltz  movement  of  the  broad  and 
flowing  type.  The  rhythm  is  sufficiently  direct  for 
dancing,  although  the  piece  was  not  primarily  intended 
for  that  purpose.  This  is  known  as  the  Viennese  type 
of  waltz,  a  type  which  is  very  popular  at  present. 

BELLS  OF  HOMELAND— L.  ZEISE. 

This  is  a  tuneful  drawing-room  piece  introducing 
the  familiar,  but  popular,  bell  effect.  Pieces  in  this 
style  are  diverting  to  play,  requiring  only  a  moderate 
technical  effort,  and  they  are  usually  effective.  This 
one  is  an  excellent  specimen. 

FOREVER— P.  RENARD. 

This  is  a  nocturne-like  drawing-room  piece,  smooth 
and  pretty,  rather  easy  to  play.  It  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  study  in  style  and  expression  for  any  third 
grade  student. 

THREE  CHEERS!— W.  A.  HARDING. 

This  is  a  lively  military  march,  but  little  past  the 
second  grade  in  point  of  difficulty,  but  unusually  well 
harmonized  for  a  piece  of  this  character.  In  this  piece 
all  attacks  should  be  made  briskly  and  precisely,  the 
hands  falling  exactly  together. 

SUMMER  NIGHT  RAMBLE— CHAS.  LINDSAY. 

This  piece  is  in  one  of  the  popular  modern  dance 
rhythms,  known  as  the  “three-step.”  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  dances  for  which  this  music  may  be  used,  if 
desired.  As  a  teaching  number  this  piece  will  prove 
suitable  for  a  pupil  who  is  about  through  second  grade 
work. 

SPRING  SONG  (FOUR  HANDS)— MENDELS¬ 
SOHN. 

Both  the  title,  “Songs  Without  Words,”  and  the 
form  and  character  of -the  pieces  themselves,  are 
virtually  Mendelssohn's  own  invention.  The  piece  now 
known  as  “Spring  Song,”  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all,  Op.  62,  No.  6,  was  composed  June  1,  1842,  at  Den¬ 
mark  Hill,  near  Camberwell  Green,  England,  and  for 
a  long  time  it  was  known  as  “Camberwell  Green.” 
The  melody  is  peculiarly  suave  and  graceful,  and  the 
harp-like  accompaniment  is  just  in  keeping.  As  ar¬ 
ranged  for  four  hands,  the  general  effect  of  the  piece 
is  enhanced  considerably. 

BALLET  OF  DRAGONFLIES  (VIOLIN  AND 
PIANO)— G.  HORVATH. 

This  bright  and  clever  number  for  violin  and  piano 
serves  to  exploit  effectively,  and  in  a  manner  not  too 
difficult  a  favorite  device  in  violin  playing,  staccato 
bowing.  The  proper  manipulation  of  the  bow  depends 
upon  right  physical  condition  and  control  of  the  arm 
and  wrist.  Much  has  been  written  about  it  in  the 
books.  In  playing  pieces  of  this  characteristic  type 
the  utmost  neatness  and  delicacy  are  required. 

PROCESSIONAL  MARCH  (PIPE  ORGAN)— R. 

KINDER. 

This  march  strikes  us  as  one  of  Mr.  Kinder’s  best 
pieces.  Some  time  ago  his  “Berceuse  No.  2”  appeared 
in  our  music  pages,  and  was  very  favorably  received. 
A  march  of  this  type,  dignified,  yet  melodious,  vigor¬ 
ous  in  rhythm,  is  always  of  much  use  to  the  practical 
organist,  both  for  church  and  recital  purposes.  It 
should  be  taken  at  the  metronome  pace  indicated  by 
the  composer,  not  dragged  or  played  in  heavy,  drawn- 
out  manner. 

THE  WORLD  OF  TO-MORROW  (SONG)— R. 
M.  STULTS. 

This  song  has  an  unusually  appealing  text  and  the 
musical  setting  is  quite  in  keeping.  Mr.  Stults,  who 
has  had  some  notable  successes,  is  popular  with  many 
of  our  readers,  who  will  welcome  this  new  number. 


Well  Known  Compo 
Reaches  Opus  1  000 


ARNOLD  SARTORIO 


Although  the  American  competitors  in  the  Olymp! 
Games  in  Sweden  seemed  to  have  the  habit  of  estal 
lishing  records,  the  German  composers  of  to-day  an 
yesterday  are  unquestionably  the  victors  in  all  music 
marathons.  Few  writers  of  other  nationalities  ha\ 
ever  had  the  persistence  to  write  up  to  or  beyond  tb 
Opus  1000.  Arnoldo  Sartorio,  as  the  name  implies,  i 
of  Italian  extraction,  although  he  was  born  at  Franl- 
furt  on  Main,  March  30,  1853,  and -is  to  all  intents  an 
purposes  a  German,  as  his  entire  training  has  bee 
Teutonic.  His  teachers  were  August  Buhl  and  Edwar 
Mertlce.  For  a  time  he  was  a  Choir  conductor  i 
Strassburg,  Diisseldorf  and  Cologne.  He  also  taugl 
many  successful  pupils. 

The  one  thousand  mark  in  musical  composition  In 
been  passed  by  very  few  composers.  It  is  interestin 
to  note  how  several  writers  have  written  so  profuse! 
and  at  the  same  time  produced  pieces  for  which  thei 
is  a  wide  demand.  Among  the  most  fecund  composei 
are:  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart  among  tl 
great  classic  masters ;  Czerny,  Schubert,  Liszt  an 
Gounod  of  a  later  period;  and  among  modern  writer 
Abt,  Behr,  Bohm,  Bordese,  F.  Kirchner,  D.  Krug,  V 
Popp,  Engelmann. 

It  is  the  custom  among  composers  to  number  the 
publications  Op.  1,  Op.  2,  etc..  Op.  being  an  abbrevi; 
tion  of  opus,  meaning  work.  An  opus  may  be  a  lar£ 
and  important  work,  a  whole  collection  of  pieces,  ( 
a  mere  trifle,  as  it  may  happen.  Viadana  (1564-1645 
numbered  his  compositions  in  the  modern  way,  bi 
Beethoven  was  the  first  to  use  opus  numbers  regularl 
Although  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart  did  n< 
number  their  works,  all  four  were  very  prolific,  tl 
compositions  of  each  running  well  above  the  1000  mar 
Czerny’s  opus  numbers  run  above  a  thousand,  eai 
opus  containing  many  separate  pieces  or  studie 
Schubert  wrote  603  known  songs  ( many  others  probab 
lost)  in  addition  to  numerous  other  compositions  i 
practically  all  forms.  Liszt  is  known  chiefly  by  h 
many  transcriptions,  but  his  original  works  in  mar 
styles  are  numerous  also.  Franz  Abt  was  a  voluminoi 
song  writer ;  Bordese  wrote  hundreds  of  songs,  studii 
and  other  vocal  works.  W.  Popp  wrote  chiefly  for  tl 
flute.  Franz  Behr  (1837-1898)  wrote  many  hundret 
of  popular  drawing-room  and  teaching  pieces  under  h 
own  name,  and  many  more  under  the  pen-names  “Wr 
Cooper,”  “Charles  Morley,”  “Francesco  d’Orso 
“Charles  Godard”  and  others.  Carl  Bohm,  a  coi 
temporary  writer,  has  hundreds  of  beautiful  songs,  ; 
many  more  piano  pieces,  also  violin  and  other  instrij 
mental  works.  H.  Engelmann,  so  well  known  to  oi 
readers,  has  passed  the  1000  mark  and  no  longer  us< 
Op.  numbers. 

Some  of  the  world’s  great  composers  have  not  bee| 
prolific  to  marked  degree.  Beethoven's  Op.  number 
run  a  little  past  100;  Schumann’s,  similarly;  Chop*, 
reaches  Op.  73.  Berlioz,  who  wrote  larger  work 
chiefly,  probably  attained  the  lowest  Op.  number  cj 

all,  28. 
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V  OUR  WIDE-AWAKE 
READERS 

Again  Tiie  Etude  presents  a  new  feature 
Apartment  which  ice  are  sure  tcill  h<  read 
illi  the  greatest  possible  interest  ana  profit 
i  our  friends.  The  plan  is  to  sift  tlu  ms! 
fiount  of  literature  constantly  pom  ini/  in 
us  and  select  those  paragraphs  which  an 
)e  ‘■meatiest.”  the  most  stimulating,  the 
ost  instructive,  the  most  human,  and  p re¬ 
nt  them  in  this  new  department.  In  suc- 
eding  issues  the  department  will  not  be  as 
ngthy  as  this ,  but  you  may  look  formant 
finding  it  full  of  readable  material.  It 
an  come  from  the  latest  English,  German, 
ranch  or  Italian  periodicals,  it  may  came 
om  some  new  book ,  or  it  may  come  from 
lime  very  undent  source.  Anything  that  we 
el  deserves  wider  circulation  or  preserva- 
•in  in  more  permanent  form  may  be  fouml 
this  new  department.  It  will  be  a  kind 
scrap  book  of  the  past  and  present,  con- 
ining  that  kind  of  clippings  which  the 
five  musician  likes  to  cut  oat  and  save, 
ally  we  shall  do  the  reading  and  the  clip- 
ng  for  you.  digging  our  editorial  scissors 
to  the  literature  of  music  everywhere, 
hat  do  you  think  of  the  idea?  Will  it 
■Ip  you  in  your  work ?  If  you  have  some 
[ry  short  reprint  article,  like  the  following, 
mething  you  have  clipped  out  and  nre 
'ring  because  it  was  " too  good  to  throw 
ray,”  send  it  to  us,  always  indicating  the 
jurce  ( the  name  of  the  book  or  the  mug  li¬ 
ne)  .  We  won't  promise  to  publish  it.  but 
it  is  to  our  liking  it  will  stand  a  good 
mnee. — Editor  of  the  Etude. 

iscriminative  Hearing. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  morn  cleverness  of 
igers  that  makes  fine  musicians,  but  rather 
e  ability  to  grasp  musical  beauties  as  the 
r  hears  them.  This  in  itself  does  not  de- 
nd  so  much  upon  acute  hearing.  If  this 
Te  so  the  sailor  with  his  wonderful  vision 
mid  correspondingly  make  the  finest  painter 
the  best  art  critic.  Good  hearing  from 
e  musical  standpoint  depends  upon  the 
.  ility  to  analyze  intelligently  the  impres- 
ins  made  upon  the  ear  by  all  musical 
unds.  There  are  people  who  can  tell  the 
tell  of  a  given  tone  infallibly.  They  are 
id  to  possess  absolute  pitch.  On  the  other 
nd  there  are  highly  accomplished  musi- 
•I  thinkers  who  have  hearing  powers  so  de¬ 
rive  that  they  can  scarce  detect  tine  d  if - 
fence  of  intonation.  This  marks  the  dif- 
Irence  between  the  gift  of  absolute  pitch 
d  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  hear 
derstandingly  arid  dlscriminntively  -Trans- 
'leil  from  an  article  by  Richard  Batka  in 
t  Merker  (Vienna). 

tould  Musicians  be  Nervous  ? 

That  is  a  suggestive  idea  which  Caruso 
'ts  forth  about  nervousness  in  the  musician, 
jiruso  says  that  nervousness  is  the  secret 
his  singing  being  so  effective.  “The  ang- 
,  sh  alone  makes  my  voice  what  it  is.  There 
no  personal  merit  in  it.”  .  .  .  Mr.  E. 

Lemare  once  remarked  to  me.  speaking 
o'ggan  recitalists,  that  he  would  rather 
ten  to  a  man  who  puts  “soul”  into  his 
aying,  though  he  may  make  an  occasional 
P  in  technique,  than  listen  to  an  abso- 
tely  correct  player,  whose  chief  concern 
ems  to  he  with  the  technique.  Most  of 
,  are  like  that ;  and  most  of  the  really 
•oulful”  musicians  are  always,  I  suspect, 
ore  or  less  nervous.  Still  I  cannot  see 
w  their  nervousness,  by  itself  (as  Caruso’s 
ords  imply)  should  improve  their  porform- 
uices.  Many  amateurs,  at  any  rate,  can  feel 
enly  with  Von  Biilow,  who,  in  one  of  his 
[tors,  refers  to  “the  abominable  fright  which 
*  evented  me  from  playing  as  well  as  I  can 
\  ay.” — J.  Cutiibert  IIadden  in  Musical 
inada  (Toronto). 

ifteen  Hundred  Notes  a  Minute. 

|  An  expert  pianist  is  often  called  upon 
rend  and  play  1,500  notes  in  a  minute. 

I  one  of  Weber’s  pieces.  4. .141  notes  have 
he  played  in  less  Ilian  four  minutes,  and 
one  of  Chopin’s  etudes  there  are  3,950 
ites  that  must  be  played  in  two  minutes 
I  id  a  half.  Schumann  marked  one  of  his 
j.eces,  at  one  place,  “as  fast  as  possible," 
id  a  page  later  he  made  it  “still  faster.” 
s  has  often  boon  referred  to  as  an  amus- 
g  blunder,  hut  it  is  only  a  confusion  of 
rms.  On  the  page  marked  “still  faster” 
I  'ere  are  fewer  notes  than  on  the  preceding 
,  iges,  wherefore  it  is  possible  to  play  it  in 
i  ss  time. — The  Metronome  (New  York). 

I 
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The  Waltz  Centenary 

The  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  waltz 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
We  learn  that  no  event  ever  produced  so 
great  a  sensation  in  English  society  as  the 
introduction  of  the  German  waltz  in  1813. 
I'p  to  that  time  the  chief  dances  were  the 
English  country  dance  and  the  Highland  reel, 
even  in  the  highest  circles.  Many  people 
considered  the  waltz  improper,  and  pasquin¬ 
ades  were  written  to  warn  young  ladies 
against  indulging  in  gyrations  so  immodest. 
Even  Byron  belonged  to  the  school  of  auti- 
waitzers,  and  Theodore  Hook  fought  a  duel 
over  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  the  dance 
became  recognized  Unallv  as  a  strictly  de¬ 
corous  accomplishment  through  the  influence 
of  tiie  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  Of 
course,  having  witnessed  in  these  latter  days 
such  dances  as  the  Can-can.  the  Apaches, 
and  those  of  the  “Salome"  genre,  we  can 
afford  to  smile  at  the  storm  raised  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  against  the  graceful  waltz 
to  which  the  strictest  of  chaperones  has  long 
ceased  to  object.  Musicians  may  lie  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  introduction,  as  not  only  has  it 
given  us  Strauss  and  the  later  Viennese  com¬ 
posers  of  the  dance  proper,  but  the  high-class 
salon  variety  has  inspired  many  of  our  great 
composers,  from  Schubert,  Weber  and  Chopin 
downwards. — Musical  News  (London.) 

Goethe’s  Apparent  Indifference  to 
Music. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  the  improvisations  of  the  infant  prodigy 
Mendelssohn,  Goethe,  the  greatest  of  German 
poets,  did  not  ever  appear  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  the  instrumental  compositions  of  the 
great  composers.  Even  his  attitude  in  ad¬ 
miring  Bach  was  exceptionally  individual  in 
itself.  He  pretended  to  be  able  to  discover 
tiie  mathematical  problems  underlying  them, 
and  thought  that  he  could  solve  their  com¬ 
plexities  with  great  ease,  although  he  knew 
but  little  of  music.  The  improvisations  of 
Mendelssohn  interested  him  more  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  and 
were  made  enjoyable  to  him  largely  through 
his  passionate  love  for  the  curiosities  of 
nature.  Even  in  Goethe's  old  age  the  grand 
instrumental  creations  of  Bach.  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  did  not  seem 
to  excite  his  interest  to  any  great  extent. 
The  overtures  written  to  his  compositions 
as  well  as  the  librettos  founded  upon  his 
dramatic  creations  he  was  inclined  to  re¬ 
gard  in  many  cases  as  necessary  sacrifices 
made,  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the  time.— 
Paolo  Bertini  in  ha  Cronaeu  Musicale 
(Pesaro).  Free  translation  made  expressly 
for  The  Etude. 

Liszt’s  Magnetism. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  Liszt's  power  to 
cast  a  spell  over  an  audience  took  place  in 
Paris  when  lie  was  a  mere  boy.  He  was 
playing  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  the  best  in  Europe  at  that  time.  The 
piece  had  a  solo  passage  for  him,  and  when 
the  time  arrived  for  the  orchestra  to  come 
in  again,  the  musicians  were  so  enthralled 
by  his  playing  that  they  forgot  to  begin  at 
the  right  place,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
audience,  which  saw  in  this  the  best  com¬ 
pliment  that  their  “petit  Litz.”  as  they 
always  called  him,  had  yet  received. —  II.  T. 
Finck  in  The  Evening  Past  (New  York). 


The  Mystery  of  Style. 

The  subject  of  musical  styles  is  one  that 
may  without  exaggeration  be  described  as 
extremely  attractive,  important  and  useful. 
******  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
go  to  literature  for  an  illustration  of  the 
different  kinds  of  facts  alluded  to  ami  the 
different  degrees  of  their  tangibility.  Suppose 
we  were  taking  up  passages  from  the  works 
of  two  individual  prose  writers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discovering  the  pecu’iarities  that  con¬ 
stitute  their  styles — what  should  we  have  to 
do  first  of  all?  We  should  have  to  study 
their  vocabularies.  Next,  the  structure  of 
sentences  would  have  to  he  considered.  After 
that  the  grouping  of  sentences  and  complexes 
of  sentences,  and  their  forming  into  wholes 
would  have  to  he  considered.  There  lie  vast 
extents  beyond  the  reach  of  etymology  and 
grammar,  beyond  tiie  reach  of  accidence,  syn¬ 
tax  and  composition.  Listen  to  the  reading 
of  a  passage  or  two  of  Ruskin’s.  Do  you 
think  the  magic  of  the  style  of  what  you 
have  heard  is  gaugoable  by  etymology  and 
grammar,  by  accidence,  syntax  and  composi¬ 
tion?  No,  you  cannot  think  it.  Nor  will 
you  on  listening  to  the  different  harmonies 
of  the  styles  of  other  great  masters  of  prose, 
those  of  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Gibbon.  Lamb, 
Addison.  Milton  and  many  more,  although 
most  of  these  styles  are  by  no  means  so 
subtle  as  that  of  Ruskin’s.  indeed  some  of 
them  hut  little  beyond  the  reach  of  the  easily 
gaugeable. 

If  the  difficulty  of  analysis  is  great  in 
prose  and  verse  literature,  it  is  very  much 
greater  in  music. — Frederick  Niecks  in  The 
Monthly  Musical  Record  (London), 


Felix  Weingartner  on  Brahms, 

Brahms  was  not  shortsighted  enough  to 
ignore  the  greatness  of  Wagner.  Although 
he  realized  his  destructive  influences  he  did 
not  approach  too  near  to  Wagner.  He  did 
not  intend  to  be  swallowed  up  like  the  others. 
He  was  always  wise  enough  to  hold  himself 
at  a  distance.  At  the  same  time  he  him¬ 
self  destroyed  nothing.  Unprejudiced  and  un¬ 
disturbed  he  steered  his  ship  toward  a  glori¬ 
ous  goal  and  reached  it.  Brahms  and  Wag¬ 
ner  were  of  the  same  and  equal  lineage, 
therefore  Brahms  could  not  lie  regarded  as 
i  pposing  Wagner.  This  blond  North  German 
with  his  gleaming  blue  eyes  saw  the  world 
in  his  own  individual  way.  The  romanticists 
appeared  to  claim  him  when  as  a  young  man 
lie  formed  a  strong  and  Intimate  bond  of 
friendship  with  Robert  Schumann  and  Clara 
Schumann.  However,  he  retained  his  own 
distinctive  originality  founded  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  lie 
did  not  refer  to  his  predecessors  as  models 
but  rather  blazed  his  own  way.  The  depths 
of  his  own  golden  emotions,  the  grand  ex¬ 
pression  of  nature,  which  he  loved  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  and  which  pulsated  warmly  in 
His  veins,  these  were  his  greatest  teachers. — 
Free  translation  from  Signale  fur  die 
Musikalische  Welt  (Berlin). 

Where  Our  Old  Pianos  Go. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  old  pianos? 
Thousands  of  new  pianos  are  sold  every  year 
to  the  greater  number  of  those  who  already 
have  musical  instruments.  The  salesman 
allows  a  liberal  price  for  the  old  piano  in 
trade,  accepts  a  little  cash,  and  takes  the 
balance  on  monthly  payments. 

Now,  while  he  has  sold  one  piano,  he 
has  just  as  many  on  his  hands  as  before, 
for  he  has  accepted  an  old  one.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  it? 

He  repairs  and  revarnishes  the  old  piano, 
boxes  it.  and,  with  hundreds  of  others,  it 
is  shipped  to  South  America,  Africa,  Asia 
and  other  benighted  portions  of  the  world, 
where  it  is  sold  to  the  natives,  who  yearn 
for  music  and  whose  ambition  is  to  drum 
out  tunes  on  an  instrument  of  their  own. 

These  pianos  are  sold  for  a  small  amount 
down  and  the  balance  in  monthly,  sometimes 
weekly,  payments,  extended  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  In  this  way  the  dealer  gets 
hack  not  only  the  price  he  allows  for  the 
old  piano  in  the  first  place,  but  tile  cost 
of  repairing,  boxing  and  shipping,  with  in¬ 
terest  added  to  each  of  the  charges. — The 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Shakespeare’s  Grasp  on  Music. 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  heard  much  music.  Probably  a  great 
deal  of  it  was  of  a  rustic  nature  with  the 
falterings  and  shortcomings  of  such,  but 
nevertheless  sincere  and  living.  This  evi¬ 
dently  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
It  would  he  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
extent  Shakespeare  could  be  called  a  musi¬ 
cal  man.  It  is  one  thing  for  an  author  to 
be  able  to  use  one  or  two  stock  phrases, 
and  another  for  him  to  show  that  lie  under¬ 
stands  the  art  from  the  inside.  Shakespeare, 
wonderful  in  an  Hundred  ways,  is  wonderful 
in  this  also.  Judging  from  a  technical  stand¬ 
point,  we  may  say  that  he  is  more  accurate 
than  the  average  literary  man.  Like  Balzac 
nr.d  Nietzsche  he  makes  frequent  reference 
to  music,  and,  in  his  own  way,  shows  a  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it  and  a  fine  recognition  of  its 
place  and  powers.  In  "King  Lear”  we  find 
one  passage  which  makes  us  think  that 
Shakespeare  could  boast  of  some  technical 
knowledge.  Edgar  says:  “How  upsetting — 
fa,  sol,  la,  mi.”  The  reference  is  to  what 
was  a  forbidden  succession  of  notes.  In 
"Othello”  he  makes  use  of  the  idea  of  discord 
in  a  way  which  is  in  startling  contrast  to 
the  hap  hazard  manner  of  many  writers  of 
fiction.  In  the  same  play  there  Is  a  remark 
about  letting  "down  the  pegs.” — The  London 
Musical  Standard, 

The  Music  Committee’s  Little  Ways. 

I  seldom  have  heard,  out  of  a  large  city 
like  New  York,  really  competent  organists, 
except  in  a  minority  of  churches. 

What  usually  happens  is  this.  A  church 
society  having  waxed  in  wealth  to  the  right 
point,  decides  to  purchase  a  pipe-organ.  A 
committee  is  appointed,  the  representatives 
of  a  dozen  or  more  organ-builders  put  in 
their  bids.  The  organ  at  last,  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  “heave  ho"  is  located.  Now  who 
shall  play  it?  A  skilled  organist  of  course. 
Not  a  hit  of  it.  The  daughter  of  tiie  chair¬ 
man  of  the  music  committee,  or  of  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  the  congregation  plays  the  piano, 
and  has  a  hankering  to  attack  that  bigger 
beast,  the  pipe-organ.  She  hies  herself  off 
to  a  nearby  city,  takes  a  term  of  lessons  and 
returns  to  astonish  the  natives,  and  to  tor¬ 
ture  the  poor  devoted  organ-monster  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  because  tiie  organ 
has  a  keyboard  like  the  piano,  people  think 
that  a  player  of  tiie  piano  can  play  (lie 
organ.  As  well  might  a  violinist,  because 
his  violin  has  strings  of  catgut  or  reindeer 
sinew,  and  is  played  with  rosined  horsehair, 
assume  that  he  could  play  the  violoncello 
with  a  term  of  lessons. — .1.  S.  van  Cleave  in 
The  Choir  Leader  (Dayton,  O.). 


Over  87,000  Marches  Published  in 
Thirty-five  Years. 

The  records  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights, 
at  Washington,  show  that  over  87,000 
marches  have  been  composed,  published  and 
copyrighted  during  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

A  prominent  New  York  bandmaster  and 
orchestra  leader,  whose  work  extends  over 
that  period  of  time,  and  who  has  a  fad  for 
tabulating  every  musical  number  that  he 
plays,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  crank 
on  the  subject  looked  over  his  old  programs 
and  other  data  and  found  that  only  loo  of 
these  87.000  marches  became  popular  enough 
to  be  played  by  him  more  than  from  ten 
to  twelve  times.  Eighty-four  more  were 
played  between  forty  and  fifty  times  and 
thirty-nine  of  them  were  in  the  class  that 
were  in  constant  demand  during  a  certain 
period  and  were  entitled  to  be  classed  as 
universal  hits.  —  The  Dominant  (New  York). 

Taste  in  Tempo. 

To  know  just  where  to  slacken  the  speed, 
or  just  where  to  hasten  it  is  something 
which  can  scarcely  be  dictated  to  a  pupil 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  or  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  performer.  General  rules  for 
guidance  in  this  feature  of  piano  playing 
are  to  hasten  slightly  when  increasing  the 
tone,  and  slacken  a  little  when  decreasing 
it.  Also  at  the  close  of  a  musical  sentence, 
one  should  make  a  slight  ritard  whether  it 
is  so  designated  or  not.  Another  suggestion 
may  prove  helpful.  Whenever  you  vary  the 
expression  or  shading  in  repetitions,  vary 
the  tempo  also.  If  you  desire  to  repeat  a 
certain  passage  softly  which  has  already  been 
played,  play  it  somewhat  slower,  or  vice 
versa,  if  repeating  more  loudly,  play  at  a 
faster  tempo  than  the  original  rendition.  In 
slackening  or  hastening  be  careful  never  to 
make  a  decided  pause  or  stop,  slacken  gradu¬ 
ally  until  the  last  note  or  chord  of  your 
ritard,  then  connect  quickly  with  the  original 
tempo. — F.  It.  Austin  in  Saturday  Sunset 
(British  Columbia). 

Music  the  Universal. 

In  France  all  ends  in  song.  That  which 
cannot  he  said  to  the  Frenchman  can  be 
sung  and  he  will  find  no  fault.  Not  only 
does  one  sing  one's  business,  hut  it  can  he 
played  on  the  greatest  variety  of  instruments, 
and  everybody  understands :  for  music  is  a 
language  which  expresses  all  shades  of  feel¬ 
ing  if  only  by  reason  of  its  very  vagueness. 

Yes,  music  is  a  universal  language,  and 
one  does  not  need  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
understand  all  its  details.  It  makes  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  crowd,  the  common  people,  and 
it  is  in  just  this  peculiarity  that  much  of 
its  charm  and  power  lies. 

Happily,  however,  it  has  not  been  created 
solely  to  defend  or  combat  institutions  of 
the  state :  it  lias  a  nobler  and  more  lofty 
purpose  which  enters  far  into  the  domain 
of  art.  This  purpose  is  to  appeal  only  to 
a  select  few,  an  icsthetic  purpose  which  dis¬ 
closes  itself  only  in  the  pure  beauty  revealed 
in  the  masterpieces  of  composers  of  genius 
to  their  disciples,  that  is,  to  those  who  pos¬ 
sess  musical  understanding. — J.  de  Fays  in 
I,e  Journal  Musical  (Paris). 

Music  in  Mexico. 

Mexicans  are  known  ns  an  opera-loving 
people.  Some  of  the  biggest  opera  triumphs 
have  been  won  by  native  talent,  although  the 
Italian  and  French  troupes  are  regular  feat¬ 
ures.  Even  during  the  recent  political  up¬ 
heaval  the  opera  found  itself  little  interfered 
with.  The  musical  predilection  of  the  people 
at  times  proved  the  one  tie  that  could  bridge 
over  political  differences. 

The  great  National  Theater  of  Mexico,  now 
under  construction,  will  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  That 
recently  the  authorities  have  discovered  some 
irregularities  in  connection  with  the  building 
scheme  need  hardly  interfere  with  the  artistic 
conception  of  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  this  fine  structure  ;  for  the  building  of  the 
outward  evidence  of  the  Latin-Americnn  sen¬ 
timent  that  can  find  a  song  in  every  sentence 
and  instrumental  inspiration  in  the  tinkling 
of  a  bell. — The  Piano  Magazine  (New  York). 

Russian  Composers  Anti-Revolu¬ 
tionists. 

Not  long  ago  I  suggested  to  a  prominent 
Russian  composer,  that  he  use  as  a  theme 
the  Bloody  Sunday,  the  fights  of  Moscow, 
the  barricades  of  Odessa,  Father  Gapon,  Kal- 
aeff,  or  Azeff,  for  operatic  or  instrumental 
treatment.  The  Russian  revolution  is  crowded 
with  dramatic  and  inspiring  events,  gripping 
in  details  and  haunting  in  pathos.  The 
tragedies  of  Russian  heroines,  their  courage 
and  endurance,  their  sufferings  in  the  Siber¬ 
ian  wilds,  are  beyond  every  description.  The 
composer  became  indignant  over  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  has  never  forgiven  me.  .  .  . 

The  late  Rimsky-Ivorsakoff  was  the  only  Rus¬ 
sian  composer  who  really  intended  to  write 
an  opera  on  the  revolutionary  theme,  but 
death  prevented  him  from  so  doing.  A  ''.li¬ 
as  I  have  come  in  touch  with  any  prominent 
Russian  musical  figure,  cither  at  home  or 
abroad,  lie  lias  always  expressed  himself  a 
hitter  foe  of  revolution. — Ivan  Nabod  -'.  u 
Musical  America  (New  York). 
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HOW  IMAGINATION  HELPS  IN  PIANO 
STUDY. 

BY  HARRIETT]-!  BROWER. 

We  are  often  told  music  is  a  language,  but  many  of 
us  need  to  have  this  fact  brought  home  to  us  more 
vitally.  We  need  to  realize  that  if  music  is  a  language 
it  must  at  all  times  speak — it  must  always  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  (this  only  applies  to  good  music).  Notes 
and  signs  are  not  carelessly  thrown  together  without 
reason.  Each  one  is  significant — they  all  mean  some¬ 
thing,  and  could  in  no  wise  be  changed  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  speech,  and  meaning  of  the  piece.  Any  com¬ 
position  worth  anything  carries  a  message  with  it; 
it  expresses  something,  whether  the  thought  be  simple 
or  complex ;  it  may  be  a  scene  in  nature,  a  mood,  an 
emotion,  a  series  of  mental  experiences.  Whatever 
thought  behind  the  notes,  it  is  for  the  player  to  divine 
in  some  way  what  the  composer  had  in  mind;  in  other 
words,  he  must  imagine  the  meaning  of  the  music. 

A  most  important  faculty  for  the  player  and  teacher 
to  cultivate”  is  the  faculty  of  imagination.  The  teacher 
who  would  be  successful  needs  this  quality  in  two¬ 
fold  measure,  not  only  for  himself,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  music  he  plays  and  teaches,  but  also  to 
cultivate  and  bring  out  this  quality  in  his  pupils.  Young 
students  are  generally  responsive  in  this  line  of  work, 
if  the  teacher  knows  how  to  present  the  subject,  and 
is  suggestive  and  enthusiastic. 

VON  BULOW’S  APPROPRIATE  COMPARISONS. 

Among  the  great  teachers  I  have  known,  Hans  von 
Biilow,  often  considered  dry  and  pedantic,  had  a  great 
fund  of  imagination. 

One  day  a  young  artist  was  playing  a  Ballade  of 
Brahms,  the  one  founded  on  the  sinister  poem  of 
Edward.  It  is  naturally  a  gloomy  composition.  The 
little  master  was  nervously  pacing  the  floor,  giving  out 
his  flashing,  objective  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Here 
were  three  notes  which  were  portentous — they  must 
be  played  with  weird  effect  as  they  certainly  indicated 
drops  of  blood!  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  page 
the  notes  descend  far  down  in  bass.  The  player  was 
hastening  to  turn  the  leaf.  “Stop!”  cried  Von  Billow, 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  “We  have  been  in 
the  deepest  dungeon,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that 
page  comes  a  ray  of  sunshine;  you  must  make  a  pause 
there,  between  the  dark  and  the  light,  it  is  very 
effective.”  On  another  occasion,  when  illustrating  the 
short  Polka  by  Raff,  from  the  Suite  Op.  71,  he  spoke 
of  a  special  chord  as  a  place  where  one  of  the  dancers 
made  a  slip  on  the  floor.  “You  should  make  this  little 
witticism  in  playing  the  piece,”  he  remarked.  Arab¬ 
esques  on  the  ceiling,  paintings  on  the  wall,  views  from 
the  vine-hung  windows  were  all  used  as  illustrations. 

SHERWOOD’S  ILLUSTRATION. 

Our  own  William  H.  Sherwood  was  another  imagina¬ 
tive  player  and  teacher.  He  intuitively  felt  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  piece,  and  brought  all  his  resources  of 
imagination  and  emotion  to  the  interpretation  of  it. 
For  instance,  to  illustrate  the  Chopin-Liszt  Maiden  s 
Wish,  he  described  a  marble  figure  he  had  seen  in  the 
Museum  in  Berlin.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  whose  face  and  form  are  hidden  behind  a  thin 
veil.  Even  in  the  white  marble  the  veil  seems 
diaphanous,  and  the  beauty  of  form  and  feature  shines 
through.  The  way  Liszt  has  surrounded  and  overlaid 
his  theme  in  the  Maiden’s  Wish,  by  that  delicate  tracery 
of  triplets  suggested  this  illustration.  When  I  went 
to  Berlin  and  studied  that  statue  I  found  it  even  as 
Mr.  Sherwood  had  described  it,  and  by  this  means  I 
got  a  better  idea  of  how  to  play  that  piece. 

The  teacher  who  is  also  a  player  (most  good  teachers 
are  players),  has  an  advantage  over  the  player  who 
does  not  teach,  in  that  he  is  not  only  striving  to  bring  1 
out  the  meaning  of  the  larger  works  in  his  own  reper¬ 
toire,  but  also  trains  the  imagination  of  his  pupils 
through  their  simpler  pieces. 

Two  questions  naturally  arise  in  discussing  this 
subject. 

First.  How  can  we  best  arouse  and  train  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  our  pupils? 

Second.  Must  we  wait  till  they  can  play  respectably 
before  we  begin  to  talk  of  the  imagination? 

Let  us  answer  the  second  question  first.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  have  to  wait  till  the  pupil  has  mastered 
tb  udiments  before  we  begin  this  subject,  for  while 
giving  the  early  technical  training  we  can  take 
the  uard,  dry  edge  off  by  appealing  to  the  imagination. 
The  pupil  has  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  put  the 


feeling  of  rest  into  his  arm  and  relax  it — to  make  his 
wrist  like  a  feather  for  lightness,  or  his  arm  and  hand 
heavy  for  weight.  The  best  description  of  staccato 
may  not  give  the  child  the  right  idea;  but  if  he  is  told 
staccatos  are  “hot  notes,”  he  releases  the  notes  in  all 
baste  for  fear  of  being  burned.  He  learns  to  arch  his 
hand  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  for  chords  and  octaves; 
to  play  with  clinging  caressing  “velvet”  fingers  for 
expressive  passages;  and  as  he  gains  facility  he  learns 
to  make  his  scales  ripple  and  flow  like  sparkling  run¬ 
ning  water,  his  trills  like  the  warbling  of  birds.  He 
learns  that  major  intervals  and  chords  are  generally 
bright  and  cheerful,  while  minors  are  pensive  and 
"dark.”  There  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  dry,  tech¬ 
nical  study  may  be  made  more  vivid  by  driving  home 
the  truth  with  the  aid  of  some  imaginative  metaphor 
or  illustration. 

We  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  the  class  of  teachers 
who  only  teach  the  dead  letter  of  music,  only  the  “sign 
language.”  Some  pupils  seem  to  think  music  simply 
means  notes  and  signs.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so  much 
to  blame  after  all.  We,  in  teaching  the  great  art  of 
music,  have  got  to  vivify  its  signs — make  them  glow 
with  life  and  feeling;  and  we  have  got  to  make  our 
pupils  see  and  feel  these  things  with  us. 

TOO  MUCH  TEMPERAMENT. 

How  shall  we  do  this?  One  of  the  most  important 
methods  is  by  a  careful  choice  of  pieces.  I  do  not 
believe  in  feeding  little  pupils  on  classic  forms  only, 
simply  because  it  is  considered  the  thing  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  be  grounded  in  classic  music.  I  do  not  give 
Bach  and  Handel  indiscriminately;  I  pick  and  choose 
from  these  masters,  and  endeavor  to  suit  the  diet  to 
the  patient.  Some  pupils  come  naturally  by  grace  and 
temperament,  while  others  could  hardly  be  shaken  out 
of  the  dead  level  of  monotony  by  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb.  Some  pupils  may  have  the  quality  of  exag¬ 
geration  uppermost.  I  had  to  deal  with  such  a  case 
last  season.  To  a  fluent  technic  the  girl  added  such 
exaggerated  sentimentality  that  her  Chopin  playing 
was  at  times  excruciating.  It  was  in  effect  like  looking 
at  red  and  white  striped  calico.  I  asked  her  if  she 
considered  it  more  expressive  to  alternate  loud  and 
soft — fast  and  slow,  in  equal  parts.  She  said  she  did. 

I  excluded  Chopin  from  her  repertoire  for  a  time,  and 
used  Bach  and  Mozart,  for  in  these  there  is  little 
chance  for  exaggeration.  We  made  a  few  excursions 
into  the  field  of  modern  music,  where  she  could  give 
rein  to  her  peculiar  temperament  without  too  much 
damage  to  the  piece. 

Suppose  you  give  the  Mendelssohn  Song  Without 
Words,  No.  6,  to  two  pupils  at  the  same  time — the 
two  pupils  being  at  about  the  same  stage  of  technical 
advancement.  As  to  temperament,  one  is  rather  stolid 
and  undemonstrative,  the  other  quick,  alert  and 
imaginative.  Next  week  the  results  will  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  first  pupil  has  studied  the  notes  carefully 
— she  has  even  memorized  them,  and  plays  the  piece 
quite  correctly.  You  note  at  once,  however,  that  the 
piece  has  little  meaning  for  her;  it  is  not  much  more 
than  a  collection  of  notes  and  signs  on  the  printed 
page.  Perhaps  she  does  not  know  what  a  Gondellied 
is;  perhaps  she  has  never  seen  the  ocean,  or  perhaps 
she  took  no  notice  of  the  title  of  the  piece  anyhow. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  A  PICTURE. 

The  other  pupil  has  thought  about  the  meaning  of 
the  piece  while  she  was  memorizing  the  notes.  \  ou 
question  her  as  to  her  idea  of  it  and  she  answers  that 
the  barcarolle  reminds  her  of  a  picture  of  V enice  at 
night,  which  hangs  over  her  piano.  She  may  even 
make  up  a  little  story  about  it  to  tell  you.  Her  imagi¬ 
nation  finds  plenty  to  feed  on  in  the  Mendelssohn 
Gondellied.  which  left  the  first  pupil  cold  and  unre¬ 
sponsive.  The  trouble  was  that  the  imagination  of  the 
first  pupil  had  not  yet  been  awakened.' 

It  is  the  sleepy  pupil  who  makes  the  teacher  work. 
There  is  no  great  task  in  instructing  alert,  imaginative 
pupils,  but  the  other  kind  cause  us  to  think  and  plan, 
and  use  our  own  ingenuity  and  imagination. 

When  pupils  are  deficient  in  a  sense  of  rhythm  we 
give  technic  to  aid  them  and  pieces  with  strongly 
marked  rhythms,  like  valses  or  a  march.  Perhaps  we 
do  not  always  detect  how  deficient  they  may  be  in  the 
quality  of  imagination. 

Pieces  with  descriptive  titles,  pieces  which  frankly 
illustrate  some  phase  of  nature  or  some  festivity,  are 
very  helpful  as  aids  to  the  imagination.  Schumann’s 
music  is  rich  in  suggestive  titles  and  subjects.  We 
have  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  his  Album  for  the 
Young,  Scenes  from  Childhood,  Fantaisie  Stiicke,  or 
Forest  Scenes,  to  realize  how  he  made  each  piece  tell 


the  story  of  inner  or  outer  experience  and  life.  Mad 
Dowell  is  another  composer  whose  music  is  full  c 
suggestive,  picturesque  thought. 

CHOOSING  INTERESTING  PIECES. 

In  addition  to  a  careful  choice  of  pieces,  the  tcacln 
has  the  opportunity  to  awaken  and  guide  the  imagin; 
lion  of  his  pupil  in  several  ways.  Besides  choosir 
interesting,  suggestive  pieces,  he  can  explain  them  ; 
fully  as  time  and  space  will  allow;  he  can  tell  wh 
they  mean  to  him  and  encourage  the  pupil  to  find  h 
own  meaning  for  them.  It  does  not  require  mai 
minutes  to  give  very  briefly,  a  simple  idea  of  tl 
corelation  of  the  arts — of  how  music,  painting,  scul 
ture  and  poetry  are  only  different  means  of  expressii 
beautiful  thoughts;  that  each  art  helps  the  sister  ar 
and  is  a  part  of  the  great  harmonious  whole. 

When  your  pupil  is  studying  Schumann’s  Carnevt 
or  the  Fascliingsschwank,  tell  her  what  you  kne 
about  the  famous  Vienna  festival  of  the  carnival, 
tell  her  where  she  may  read  up  about  it ;  she  will  pi 
the  pieces  with  more  understanding.  If  she  is  wor 
ing  at  MacDowell’s  To  the  Sea,  and  has  never  seen  t 
ocean  nor  heard  its  roar,  advise  her  to  study  some  fi 
painting  representing  the  sea,  or  read  some  poem 
description  of  it. 

Each  pupil  is  in  a  different  state  of  mental  cn 
sciousness,  and  therefore  presents  a  separate  proble 
The  teacher  has  endless  opportunity  to  mold  thi 
plastic  thoughts  into  artistic  channels,  by  means  of  t 
awakened  imagination. 

We  must  keep  our  own  imagination  alert  and  acti 
to  see  and  feel  the  beauty  and  power  of  all  art.  Tht 
if  we  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  our  work  a] 
love  for  our  pupils,  we  shall  reap  great  results. 


SYSTEMATIZING  YOUR  MUSICAL  READIN 


BY  JOHN  EARLE  NEWTON. 


We  are,  all  of  us,  familiar  with  the  type  of  music’ 
(fortunately  now  rapidly  disappearing),  whose  stu< 
is  always  in  a  frightful  state  of  disorder,  who  ne' 
knows  where  to  find  anything,  who  is  always  beh’ 
time,  whose  person  is  never  quite  immaculate.  J 
sicians,  and  particularly  music  teachers,  are  waking 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  u 
the  highest  aesthetic  instincts  should  not  be  found  clos 
associated  with  sane  business  and  administrat 
methods  in  the  make-up  of  a  real  artist. 

Have  you  ever  found  yourself  embarrassed  and  p 
voked  during  a  lesson  because  you  could  not  find 
piece  of  music  or  the  article  in  a  magazine  or  bt 
which  you  wanted  to  use  as  an  illustration?  If  3 
persisted  in  hunting,  several  minutes  were  lost  (not 
mention  the  lost  temper),  and  the  thread  of  the  subj 
under  discussion  dropped.  Here  is  a  system  of  ind 
ing,  not  so  complicated  and  laborious  as  to  render  < 
a  slave  to  his  system,  which  will  prove  to  be  a  v 
simple  and  altogether  efficient  remedy. 

When  you  read  an  article  in  a  magazine  or  In 
which  interests  you,  write  the  name  of  the  essay  : 
its  author,  to'gether  with  the  page  where  it  is  to 
found,  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book  or  upon  the  co 
of  the  magazine.  When  the  magazine  cover  is 
dark  in  color  to  show  up  the  writing  well,  use  wl 
ink  or  if  the  surface  be  very  glossy,  paste  a  plain  pi 
of  white  paper  upon  it  and  in  abbreviated  form  de; 
rtate  the  nature  of  the  interesting  articles  there 
Then  have  your  musical  magazines  close  at  hand  ; 
arranged  in  chronological  order  so  you  can  find  : 
issue  readily. 

For  the  indexing  use  an  ordinary  note-book  of  ab 
250-300  pages  with  alphabetical  thumb-index.  Arra: 
the  subjects  in  alphabetical  order  and  write  each  dc 
in  the  index  under  its  initial  letter.  For  example,  un 
“A”  such  subjects  as  Accent,  Acoustics,  Analy 
Appreciation,  Arpeggios;  under  “B”  Bach,  Balekir 
Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Books  on  Music,  Brahms,  Br 
haupt,  Busoni ;  under  “C”  Chaminade,  Chopin,  Choi 
Class  Teaching,  Coleridge-Taylor,  Concentration,  ( 
menti,  Cramer,  Czerny,  Cui,  and  so  on  through  pra 
cally  the  whole  alphabet. 

It  becomes  only  the  work  of  a  moment  to  hunt 
the  name  of  an  article  in  the  index  and  find  there 
issue  of  the  magazine  or  the  page  in  a  certain  b< 
where  it  is  to  be  found. 


Music  softens  moroseness  of  temper;  for  it  di 
pates  sadness  and  produces  affability  and  a  .sort 
gentleman-like  j oy. — A  thenceus. 
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A  FEW  MOMENTS  WITH  THE 
CRITICS. 


Department  for  Singers 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Vocal  Teachers 


BY  F.  W.  WODF.LL. 


artling  effects  of  flow¬ 
ers  UPON  THE  VOICE. 


BY  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 


[t  may  seem  a  fanciful  notion  that  the 
or  of  certain  flowers  should  detri- 
:ntally  affect  the  voice.  It  is  by  no 
>ans  fanciful.  Some  of  the  greatest 
igers  have  proved  it  to  be  very  real, 
tiny  Lind  could  never  be  in  a  room  with 
ong-smelling  flowers,  and  used  to  say 
it  the  odor  of  violets  was  especially 
d  for  her  voice.  Christine  Nilsson  men¬ 
us  the  case  of  a  celebrated  lady  singer 
th  whom  she  was  appearing  in  concert 
tne  years  ago.  As  they  stood  in  the 
ngs,  waiting  for  the  first  number  on  the 
ogram  to  be  announced,  a  friend 
nded  in  a  huge  wreath  to  this  singer, 
nsisting  entirely  of  tuberoses.  The  lady 
jughtlessly  buried  her  nose  in  the  flow- 
5  for  a  moment,  and  five  minutes  later, 
len  she  went  on  the  stage,  she  found 
it  she  could  not  raise  a  note.  The 
cal  chords  had  been  temporarily  para- 
:ed.  A  doctor  was  called,  the  flowers 
•re  removed,  and  the  singer,  after  her 
roat  had  been  sprayed,  was  able  to  ap- 
ar  later  in  the  evening. 

Calve  upholds  Nilsson’s  opinion.  The 
ly  flowers  she  ever  admits  into  her 
artments  are  roses  and  violets.  I  he 
lerose  is  her  especial  abhorence,  not 
ly  because  it  suggests  death,  but  be- 
ase  of  its  insidious  effect  on  the  voice, 
ion  entering  a  room  where  lilies  are, 
a  always  wants  to  throw  the  windows 
en.  Personally  she  excepts  the  violet 
am  a  charge  of  vocal  upset,  but  other 
igers  have  told  her  that  it  has  been 
urious  in  their  case. 

Sir  Charles  Santley  in  his  Art  of  Sing- 
l  and  Vocal  Declamation  (1908)  is  very 
iphatic  about  the  probable  ill  results 
on  the  voice  of  having  flowers  in  the 
acert  room  or  salon ;  and  many  prurm- 
nt  teachers  of  singing  warn  their  pupils 
the  same  effect.  The  present  writer 
s  once  in  a  hotel  with  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
len  a  local  admirer  brought  in  a  huge 
ral  tribute  and  presented  it  to  Mrs. 
eves.  This  was  about  an  hour  before 
:  great  tenor  had  to  appear  at  a  con- 
-t.  “Pardon  me,”  said  Mrs.  Reeves, 
hope  you  will  not  mind,  but  I  must 
:e  your  bouquet  into  another  room. 
>u  know  Mr.  Reeves  can’t  bear  flowers 
ar  him  when  he  is  going  to  sing.”  So 
ich  for  the  vocalists  themselves. 

INTERESTING  OBSERVATIONS  OF 
PHYSICIANS. 

Laryngologists  and  medical  men  who 
we  made  a  study  cf  the  subjects  are  in 
neral  agreement.  A  French  specialist, 
'.  Joal,  of  Mont  Dore,  who  seems  to 
ve  had  a  large  experience  in  the  matter, 
y's  he  knows  operatic  singers  who  have 
mpletely  lost  their  voices  (only  tem- 
rarily,  of  course)  through  their  passion 
certain  flowers.  He  relates  a  number 
instances  which  have  come  under  his 
i'n  observation  of  thickness  and  huski- 
s  caused  by  the  penetrating  odors  of 
garden  and  the  hothouse.  In  some 
'rsons,  he  adds,  it  is  only  the  perfume 
certain  flowers  that  produce  this  ef- 
t;  in  others  the  odor  of  incense  or 
-isk  or  the  smells  of  the  kitchen,  tan- 


yard  or  smithy  act  in  the  same  way.  Dr, 
Joal  has  found  the  violet  particularly  in¬ 
jurious  to  some;  others  were  affected  by 
the  lilac ;  while  victims  of  the  harmless- 
looking  gardenia,  the  mignonette,  the 
heliotrope,  the  mimosa  and  the  lily  of  the 
valley  were  by  no  means  rare. 

The  fact  thus  admitted  remains  to  be 
accounted  for.  Dr.  Joal’s  explanation  is 
couched  in  a  forbidding  semi-technical 
jargon,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  quoted  as 
that  of  a  recognized  authority.  He  finds 
that  the  cause  of  the  “curious  idiosyn¬ 
crasy”  lies  in  “a  special  sensitiveness  of 
the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  to  the 
action,  mechanical  or  chemical,  of  certain 
odorous  particles.”  The  mechanism,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  “is,  roughly  speaking, 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  turbinate  bodies,  which  is  largely 
erectile,  followed  by  reflex  vasomotor  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  The 
effect  manifests  itself  not  only  in  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  nose,  nosopharynx  and  larynx, 
but  in  paresfs  of  the  constrictor  muscles 
of  the  glottis  and  spasms  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  respiratory  capacity  as  tested 
by  the  spirometer  is  notably  reduced,  and 
the  voice  not  only  loses  brilliancy  and  vol¬ 
ume,  but  part  of  its  compass,  and  the 
singer  is  much  more  easily  fatigued  than 
in  his  natural  state.” 

STRONG  ODORS  IRRITATE. 

This  sounds  very  learned  and  even  a 
little  alarming.  But  the  matter  is,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  very  simple.  Strong  pungent  odors 
of  any  description  are  liable  to  irritate  the 
olfactory  nerve  and  set  up  a  sort  of  re¬ 
flexed  hay  fever  or  catarrh.  Some  people 
are  very  sensitive  in  this  respect ;  others 
are  not  affected  appreciably,  if  at  all.  The 
writer  revels  in  the  smell  of  hyacinths  in 
his  room,  while  members  of  his  house¬ 
hold  very  soon  get  an  uncomfortable  head¬ 
ache.  With  many  people  the  mere  sus¬ 
picion  of  any  aromatic  perfume  or  scent 
has  an  immediate  effect  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  this  rapidly 
spreads  to  every  portion  of  the  vocal  ap¬ 
paratus.  Even  a  bouquet  of  artificial  flow¬ 
ers  in  a  drawing-room  has  been  known  to 
awaken  the  same  sensations,  setting  up  an 
attack  of  throat  catarrh.  It  is  really  from 
this  cause  that  we  unconsciously  learn  to 
like  certain  flowers  and  dislike  others, 
the  basis  of  our  regard  being  their  per¬ 
fume  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system.  Vocalists  should  at  least 
avoid  smelling  salts  and  strong  aromatic 
herbs. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  matter  is  plain. 
Singers  who  have  reason  to  suspect  sus¬ 
ceptibility  should  take  practical  means  to 
test  its  reality.  If  they  find  that  the  voice 
is  a  subject  of  this  particular  infirmity, 
they  should  banish  not  only  flowers  but 
all  strong  perfumes  from  their  environ¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  they  must  be  careful  not 
to  accept  bouquets  from  injudicious  ad¬ 
mirers — or  rival  artists.  There  is  an 
authentic  case  of  a  jealous  prima  donna 
who  once  secured  herself  against  the  pos¬ 
sible  triumph  of  a  rival  by  treacherously 
presenting  her  with  a  magnificent  bouquet 
just  before  she.  went  on  the  stage!  1  hat, 
in  itself,  is  enough  to  prove  the  harm  that 
floral  odors  may  do  to  the  voice. 


The  professional  music  critic  of  the 
daily  press  in  America,  who  is  competent 
by  reason  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
cultivated  taste,  properly  to  review  and 
helpfully  criticise  grand  opera  artists  and 
performances,  is  rare.  There  are  a  few, 
however,  and  while  their  criticisms  are 
always  to  be  read  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  the  writer  is  not  a  god,  but 
merely  a  man,  with  nerves  and  often¬ 
times  a  poor  digestion,  and  a  jaded  ap¬ 
petite  for  music,  still  much  can  be  learned 
by  pondering  his  “say  so.”  Of  late  one 
such  said : 


“In  her  zeal  for  this  stately  eloquence, 
some  of  her  tones  sounded  hard  and  wooden, 
and  she  seemed  to  hesitate  to  rise  the  variety, 
the  warmth  and  the  depth  of  tonal  coloring 
that  she  spreads  over  the  music  of  Carmen. 
When  she  did  use  these  timbres  in  her 
voice,  and  when  she  made  play  with  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  her  tones- — as  she  did 
at  last  in  the  seduction  of  Samson — she 
achieved  sufficiently  Saint-Saens'  musical  and 
dramatic  design  of  a  cold-blooded  enticement, 
that  feigns  passion  so  shrewdly,  because  it 
is  strange  to  the  actualities  of  it." 

Here  is  a  reference  to  that  art  of  arts, 
coloring  the  tone,  or  allowing  it  to  be 
colored,  so  that  the  very  voice  itself 
“acts”  or  “belongs”  to  the  character  on 
the  stage  and  to  the  situation.  This 
“acting”  with  the  voice  is  more  and  more 
highly  valued  in  these  days.  A  free  pro¬ 
duction,  and  a  sense  for  the  emotional 
content  of  words  and  music,  given  these, 
the  voice  will  “color”  of  itself. 

She  sings  Verdi’s  music  with  supreme 
art,  respecting  always  the  melodic  phrase, 
the  musical  sentence,  respecting  also  the 
rhythm ;  she  does  not  confound  lyric  pas¬ 
sages  with  dramatic  passages,  but  she  uses 
her  voice,  and  colors  tone  to  gain  emotional 
effects. 

Here  another  critic  “points  with  pleas¬ 
ure”  to  the  supreme  musicianship  of  the 


prima  donna  in  Aida.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  a  beautiful  tone,  nor  to  “color”  the 
tone  according  to  the  situation.  There 
must  be  musically  intelligent  phrasing  if 
we  are  to  approach  the  highest  attain¬ 
ment  of  vocal  artistry.  How  few  vocal¬ 
ists  can  even  read  ordinary  music  “at 
sight.”  What  do  such  know  of  “respect¬ 
ing”  the  melodic  phrase,  the  musical 
sentence,  the  rhythm? 

Her  voice  is  of  exceptionally  pure  tone ; 
not  of  great  volume,  she  has  the  good  taste 
not  to  force  it.  The  result  was  an  unusual 
treat. 

This  is  a  Boston  critic  rejoicing  in  the 
absence  of  “forcing”  on  the  part  of  a 
soprano  with  a  voice  of  fine  quality  but 
lacking  in  volume.  The  paragraph  next 
following  is  by  a  New  York  critic  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  prima  donna  in  song  recital 
who  has  not  conquered  breath  control 
and  resonating  her  tones  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  get  a  forte  tone  at  high  pitches 
which  is  of  as  good  quality  as  her  middle 
tones.  A  good  forte  tone  is  as  much  a 
product  of  skilfully  secured  resonance,  of 
expansion,  as  it  is  of  increase  of  breath 
pressure.  Both  factors  are  needed : 


“Her  voice  is  a  real  soprano  of  light  quality, 
but  of  large  power.  Its  best  tones  are  those 
of  the  medium,  particularly  those  not  at  its 
top.  Her  upper  tones  are  all  injudiciously 
placed.  When  she  sings  them  forte  they  are 
pinched  and  take  on  an  acid  timbre  which 
does  not  naturally  belong  to  them.  When 
they  are  sung  without  vigorous  breath  pres¬ 
sure  they  are  throaty  and  hollow  and  fre¬ 
quently  unsteady.” 


While  the  study  of  the  vocal  mechanism 
is  interesting,  and  should  not  be  discour¬ 
aged,  nevertheless  it  is  the  artistic  sense 
that  must  be  satisfied;  and  inasmuch  as 
in  music  the  appeal  is  through  the  ear,  we 
must  inevitably  conclude  that  singing  is 
first  of  all  an  art,  and  that  the  trained  ear, 
or  artistic  judgment,  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  guide  the  student. 
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HINTS  AS  TO  FIRST  LESSONS. 


BY  F.  W.  WODELL. 


A  majority  of  those  who  apply  for 
vocal  lessons  for  the  first  time  suffer 
from  rigidity  of  the  parts  of  the  vocal 
instrument  the  moment  they  are  asked 
to  sing.  A  first  step  with  them  is  to 
give  them  a  consciousness  of  what  it  ts 
during  speech  and  the  emission  of  a 
singing  tone,  to  be  ‘loose’’  at  neck,  jaw, 
tongue  and  lips.  To  feel  that  there  is 
a  generous  space  all  the  way  back  and 
downward  from  the  front  upper  teeth 
to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  “silent  whispering”  rapidly,  and 
with  much  action  of  tongue,  jaw  and 
lips  of  familiar  words  or  figures  as  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6 — so,  three  times  in  one 
breath,  in  pantomime,  absolutely  with¬ 
out  sound,  even  that  ordinarily  known 
as  whispering,  is  of  great  assistance  in 
this  connection.  It  must  be  understood 
that  though  there  is  no  sound,  the 
breath  is  to  be  sent  forward  in  a  slow 
stream,  and  as  steadily  as  possible.  In 
this  sort  of  work  the  pupil  is  doing 
everything  as  it  should  be  done  in  sing¬ 
ing,  except  calling  on  the  vocal  chords, 
to  realize  for  him  a  tonal  concept  in 
actual  sound.  In  so  far  as  he  retains 
the  conditions  of  this  “silent  whisper¬ 
ing”  when  willing  the  sounding  of  a 
pitch  on  the  sentence,  he  will  sing  cor¬ 
rectly  and  with  a  feeling  of  looseness 
at  the  throat,  and  this  practice  may 
succeed  much  repetition  of  the  purely 
silent  work.  Let  the  pupil  whisper 
silently  once,  and  sing  twice,  on  the 
one  breath  on  one  easy  middle  pitch, 
as  though  whispering,  as  before, 
through  the  three  repetitions.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords  in  tone  genera¬ 
tion  is  automatic.  We  will  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  pitch  and  vowel,  and  if  the 
neck,  tongue,  jaw  and  lips  are  left  in 
“responsive  looseness,”  the  chords  will 
do  their  work  perfectly,  and  we  shall 
not  feel  that  they  are  in  action.  The 
fact  that  in  this  exercise  the  tongue, 
jaw,  lips,  larynx,  palate  and  other  parts 
involved  in  pronunciation  are  kept  so 
fully  and  busily  at  work  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  taking  on  any  degree 
of  rigidity.  Hence  the  suggestion  that 
there  be  “much  action”  in  repeating  the 
sentence,  and  that  it  be  done  rapidly, 
and  as  well  distinctly.  The  question  is 
not  the  amount  or  power  of  tone,  but 
freedom  of  the  parts  and  resulting  free¬ 
dom  of  tone.  Easy,  middle  pitches, 
gradually  working  into  higher  and 
lower  ranges,  and  light  tone  are  there¬ 
fore  indicated. 

The  practicing  of  the  5-note  and 
8-note  scale,  and  of  arpeggi  with  a  Lah 
to  each  note,  quick  L  and  motionless 
jaw,  within  the  easy  range  with  light 
voice,  and  smiling  eye,  is  also  a  loos¬ 
ening  exercise.  Thus: 


Ex.  I. 

(a) 


Lah, lah, lah, lah,  lah, 


I  CEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK  IZ: 

Studio:  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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loosely,  the  eyes  and  mouth  wear  the 
indication  of  a  smile,  and  the  movement 
of  the  tongue  on  the  L  be  as  rapid  as 
possible.  When  the  tongue  drops  for 
the  ah  let  it  fall  with  the  back  portion 
leaning  forward.  This  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Leaning,  not  pushed.  To  get  the 
most  benefit  the  exercises  must  be 
done  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness,  and  with  light  voice.  The 
arpeggi  done  in  this  way  are  of  especial 
value  in  securing  looseness  or  freedom 
of  the  larynx,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  important  in  the  production  of 
good  tone.  The  vowels  o  and  oo  may 
also  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  in  alternation  with  the  ah, 
Even  on  these  vowels  there  must  be  the 
freedom  of  the  upper  lip  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  smiling  position  of  the 
same,  though  of  course  the  smile  will 
not  be  so  markedly  defined  on  oo  and  o 
as  on  ah. 

The  word  “attack”  is  commonly  used 
when  speaking  of  beginning  a  tone  on 
a  vowel.  It  carries  with  it  an  idea  of 
force  which  is  in  a  sense  objectionable. 
The  good  singer  does  not  “attack”  a 
tone,  he  breathes  it  out,  and  supports 
it  on  a  column  of  breath,  upon  which 
it  seems  to  float.  “Start”  is  a  better 
term  with  which  to  describe  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  tone.  Broadly  speaking  there 
are  three  ways  of  starting  a  tone: 

(1)  With  a  rush  of  unvocalized 
breath ;  result  “breathy,”  woolly  tone 
and  a  great  waste  of  breath. 

(2)  By  first  holding  the  vocal  chords 
momentarily  tightly  together  and  ex¬ 
ploding  the  tone  with  a  more  or  less 
strongly  marked  “click”  or  stroke ; 
usual  result,  laryngeal  strain  and  a  hard 
metallic  tone. 

(3)  By  willing  the  sounding  of  the 
note  just  as  the  breath  stream  is  started 
forward;  result,  a  clear  tone  without 
either  breathiness  or  hardness.  The 
“stroke”  or  “click”  or  “explosive  at¬ 
tack”  is  permissible,  on  occasion,  for 
purposes  of  dramatic  expression,  ,and 
also  possibly,  but  very  carefully  in 
certain  types  of  “breathy”  tone  reproduc¬ 
tion,  as  a  remedial  measure,  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo¬ 
ment. 

Because  pupils  are  apt  to  “labor”  in 
ascending  passages  and  therefore  bring 
more  or  less  rigidity  into  the  vocal  in¬ 
strument,  it  is  best  on  first  study  to 
work  on  easy  middle  pitches,  and  from 
a  given  pitch  downward  for  some  time 
before  using  ascending  scale  figures. 
The  ascending  arpeggio  is  an  exception, 
and  can  often  be  used  to  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  early  study,  if  kept  within 
reasonable  pitch  limits. 

To  assist  in  correct  “starts”  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  in  cases  where? 
there  is  considerable  involuntary  rigid¬ 
ity  at  the  throat  to  allow  the  pupil  to 
use  an  infinitesimal  aspirate  (H),  one 
that  can  scarcely  be  felt,  much  less 
heard,  before  the  vowel.  This  is  later  to 
be  reduced  until  to  the  singer  there  is 
practically  no  aspiration — the  out-breath¬ 
ing  and  the  sound  seeming  to  come  to¬ 
gether. 

It  does  not  seem  wise,  in  the  case  of 
beginners,  who  have  usually  so  much 
difficulty,  through  lack  of  breath  control 
and  rigidity,  in  getting  a  tone  to  start 
correctly,  to  ask  such  to  sustain  tones 
for  several  beats.  In  early  study  the 
sustaining  of  tone  should  be  brief ;  later 
the  length  of  the  tone  may  be  extended 
to  advantage  as  skill  in  making  correct 
“starts”  and  in  management  of  the 
breath  increases.  Certainly  no  teacher  of 
experience  will  include  the  “swell” 


Ex.  2, 


in  his  work  with  beginners,  althouj 
this  used  at  one  time  to  be  the  custo 
with  some  instructors. 

The  use  of  “holding  tones”  must  n 
be  put  off  too  long,  for  the  power  to  su 
tain  tone  evenly  and  steadily  is  fund 
mental  to  good  singing. 

The  use  of  the  following  exercise: 


Ex.  3 


A  llegro. 


Loo,  loo,  loo,  loo, 


ah  -  o  -  oo 


on  middle  pitches  for  each  class  of  voiJ 
has  helped  beginners  to  attain  a  lot 
and  so-called  “forward”  production.  T 
quickly  repeated  /  prevents  stiffening 
the  tongue,  and  the  activity  of  the  li 
and  jaw  and  other  parts  in  making  t 
vowel  changes  (the  tongue  leaning  stea 
ily  forward  on  the  vowels  with  the 
well  down  against  the  lower  front  teet 
tends  to  prevent  rigidity  throughout  t 
vocal  instrument.  The  use  of  oo  in  t 
opening  of  the  exercise  aids  in  securing 
sensation  of  “tone  front,”  if  done  withe 
a  hard  bulging  under  the  chin  in  fre 
of  the  larynx.  Helpful  exercises  alo 
the  same  lines  are  these : 


Ex.  4.  Allegro. 


Loo,  loo,  loo,  loo, 
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WELL  PEOPLE  TOO 

_ 

Wise  Doctor  Gives  Postum  to 
Convalescents. 


A  wise  doctor  tries  to  give  Hab¬ 
its  best  chance  by  saving  the  lit 
strength  of  the  already  exhausted  \ 
tient,  and  building  up  wasted  ener 
with  simple  but  powerful  nourishme 

“Five  years  ago,”  writes  a  dock 
“I  commenced  to  use  Postum  in  1 
own  family  instead  of  coffee.”  (It’s1 
well-known  fact  that  tea  is  just  as  i 
jurious  as  coffee  because  it  contai 
cr.ffeine,  the  same  drug  found  in  coffe 
“I  -was  so  well  pleased  with  the  1 
suits  that  I  had  two  grocers  place 
in  stock,  guaranteeing  its  sale. 

“I  then  commenced  to  recommend 
to  my  patients  in  place  of  coffee, 
a  nutritious  beverage.  The  con: 
quence  is,  every  store  in  town  is  nc 
selling  it,  as  it  has  become  a  househc 
necessity  in  many  homes. 

“I’m  sure  I  prescribe  Postum 
often  as  any  one  remedy  in  the  Mate 
Medica — in  almost  every  case  of 
digestion  and  nervousness  I  treat,  a 
with  the  best  results. 

“When  I  once  introduce  it  into 
family,  it  is  quite  sure  to  remain, 
shall  continue  to  use  it  and  prescri 
it  in  families  where  1  practice. 

“In  convalescence  from  pneumon; 
typhoid  fever  and  other  cases  I  g> 
it  as  a  liquid,  easily  absorbed  di 
You  may  use  my  letter  as  a  referen 
any  way  you  see  fit.”  Name  giv 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Read  “The  Road  to  Wellville” 
pkgs.  “There’s  a  reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  n< 
cue  appears  from  time  to  time.  Th 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  hum 
interest. 
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PRIMER  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Elements 
of  Music 
By  M.  Q.  EVANS 

This  little  work  is  more  than  a  primer  ; 
is  a  compact  little  musical  encyclopaedia, 

•  subject  matter  being  presented  not  alpha- 
icallv  but  progressively,  beginning  with 

•  rudiments  of  music  and  ending  with  a 
ulated  summary  of  Musical  History,  each 
iject  being  elucidated  and  explained 
■ough  the  medium  of  a  series  of  practical 
•stions  and  answers  covering  the  Elements 

Music,  Notation..  Time,  Scales,  Intervals, 
ords.  etc.,  Phrasing,  Accent.  Ornaments, 
rm  Instruments.  Voice,  Orchestra,  Foreign 
rms  and  Musical  History,  with  a  grade] 
mping  of  all  these  subjects.  The  work  i< 
ended  for  the  uSe  of  Teachers  and  Stu¬ 
rts. 

it  for  Examination  Price,  SO  cents 


GIBBON’S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC 

By  GIBBON  CHAMBERS  KILLOUGH 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of 
sic  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner,  calcti- 
ed  to  implant  a  desire  for  a  wide  and 
u-ough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
isic.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form 
questions  and  answers  concerning  Ele- 
ntary  Notation.  Time  Values,  Intervals, 
lies,' Keys,  Chords,  Abbreviations  and  Em- 
lishments.  While  intended  for  class  work, 
is  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  stud.v- 
:  without  a  teacher. 

it  for  Examination  Price,  SO  cents 


WRITING  BOOKS  for  MUSIC  PUPILS 

Complete  Course  of  Writing  Exercises  for 
cquiring  a  Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation 
By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

A  practical  and  intelligible  presentation  of 
■rything  writable  in  musical  notation.  The 
ojeet  is  treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
erest  and  instruct  even  the  dullest  pupil  ; 
vone  who  faithfully  works  out  the  exer- 
es  in  these  books  will  become  a  correct 
(1  rapid  reader  of  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
•ntal.  Blank  pages  with  lines  for  writing 
isle  included  in  each  book, 
at  for  Examination.  Price,  Complete,  SO  cents 
Books  I  and  II,  each,  30  cents 


RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

By  WM.  H.  CUMMINGS 

In  this  work  particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
•  teaching  that  the  pitch  of  sound  is  rep- 
lented  by  lines  and  spaces  and  time  by 
tea.  The  book  is  intended  for  piano  and 
cal  students  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
idling  classes  in  musical  theory.  There 
a  useful  list  of  examination  questions  at 
i  end  of  the  work. 

at  on  Examination  Price,  50  cents 

WRITING  BOOK 

By  EUGENE  F.  MARKS 

For  Musical  Exercises  and  Rules  in  Uicta- 
m.  Ilarmonv  and  Theory,  with  practical 
nts  in  Music  Writing.  Handy  in  form : 
ges  ruled  alternately  for  notation  and 
ndwriting,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
■ite  special  memoranda,  rules,  suggestions. 

opposite  the  musical  matter  written  in 
e  staves.  It  also  contains  directions  as 
the  proper  manner  of  writing  the  char¬ 
ters  and  signs  used  in  musical  notation. 

Price,  25  cents 


RITING  PRIMER  for  MUSIC  STUDENTS 

Series  of  Practical  Exercises  for  Acquiring 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music 
By  M.  S.  MORRIS 

This  does  not  take  the  place  of  a  writing 
ok.  but  gives  the  pupil  the  necessary  ma- 
rial  for  practice  in  music  writing  :  the  verv 
t  of  copying  the  notes,  signs,  and  exercises 
rves  to  fix  their  values  and  meanings  upon 
e  pupil’s  mind.  It  may  be  used  advanta- 
ousl.v  as  an  introduction  to  Clarke's 
theory  Explained  to  Piano  Students.” 

nt  for  Examination  Price,  20  cents 

- - - - - - 

KEYBOARD  CHART 

An  invaluable  adjunct  to  any  music  studio 
■  here  beginners  are  taught.  It  gives  a  plct- 
e  of  the  keyboard  on  the  staff  in  both 
1  iss  and  treble'  clefs,  as  well  as  on  the  keys  : 
[lows  the  position  of  every  note:  illustrates 
[  ie  relative  .value  of  notes;  explains  the 
•sts.  dots,  etc.,  and  has  a  table  of  all  the 
‘.v  signatured 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  cents 
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loo  -  0  -  ah  -  a 


Ex.  5. 


ah  -  0  -  60 

I 


In  the  following  exercise  the  sustained 
tone  on  the  middle  pitch  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  will  still  more  looseness  of 
the  back  tongue,  netk  and  jaw,  and  the 
scale  figure  is  then  allowed  to  flow  of 
itself,  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a 
slight  and  very  easy,  flexible  expansion 
outward  and  upward  just  under  the  end 
of  the  breastbone  and  up  under  the 
shoulder-blades,  as  the  ascending  figure 
is  sung,  that  action  being  reversed  on  the 
descending  scale  passage.  Thus  the 
“pose”  of  the  tone  is  retained,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  referred  to  assuring  the  breath 
support  needed  for  the  ascent: 


Ex.  6. 


loo 


Light  tone,  easy  middle  pitches,  a 
slight  smile,  exposing  at  least  two  center 
upper  teeth  on  the  oo,  a  very  quick  l  and 
absolutely  loose  hanging  or  floating  jaw 
are  indicated  for  the  above  exercise. 
Lah  may  also  be  used,  with  a  bright 
smile,  to  good  advantage. 


THE  TRILL  AND— A  PICTURE. 


BY  CEO.  CHADWICK  STOCK. 


Every  singer  should  acquire  as  much 
agility  of  voice  as  possible.  This  ac¬ 
complishment  makes  it  easier  to  execute 
with  smoothness  and  fluency  the  intri¬ 
cate  passages  of  songs.  The  trill  is  the 
most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  vocal  embellishments.  All  sing¬ 
ers,  however,  cannot  do  this  with  equal 
facility,  simply  because  their  neuro¬ 
muscular  organism  and  vocal  organs  are 
not  suited  to  this  style  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Now  and  then  we  are  treated  to 
a  trill  by  a  basso.  We  cannot  fail  to 
admire  his  dexterity,  even  if  it  does  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  old  darkey’s  definition 
of  a  miracle,  i.  e.,  “An  ox  siftin’  on  eh 
stump  wid  his  head  thrown  back, 
singin’  jes  lak  a  robin.” 


EFFICIENT  TEACHERS.-! 

As  long  as  people  stay  in  the  bond¬ 
age  of  prejudice  they  will  not  he  free 
enough  to  use  their  own  judgment.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  so  many  students 
fail  on  that  account,  and  remain  under 
the  guidance  of  an  inefficient  teacher 
with  a  professed  method  until  it  is  too 
late  to  repair. 

The  first  months  should  decide  if  the 
pupil  has  derived  any  benefit  of  his  in¬ 
struction;  if  no  advance  has  been  made, 
may  he  he  intelligent  enough  to  know 
and  feel  it  is  time  to  stoh- 
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SINGING  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

An  English  music  hall  singer  tells  of  a 
predicament  which  would  have  unnefved 
almost  any  vocalist.  As  the  story  has  a 
humorous  side,  as  well  As  its  seriou§  side, 
and  as  it  is  emphasised  in  interest  by 
the  fact  that  an  American  vaudeville  per¬ 
former  was  recently  killed  during  the 
progress  of  a  fire  in  a  theatre  in  Scot¬ 
land  by  his  inability  to  combat  a  trained 
lion  that  blocked  a  passage  way,  we  give 
the  following  story  for  what  it  is  worth : 

"At  the  theater  where  the  singer  was 
engaged  in  Birmingham  one  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  was  a  lion  show,  some  of  the  beasts 
being  really  wild  and  untamed.  Nearly 
the  whole  stage  was  taken  up  with  the 
‘setting’ — the  animal  show. 

"Just  as  I  was  going  on,”  said  Cunliffe, 
in  telling  of  the  incident,  “I  heard  a  hur¬ 
ried  rush  and  confused  shouting  and 
some  one  slammed  an  iron  gate.  I  heard 
a  voice  say,  ‘Just  in  time;  he  was  nearly 
out.’  My  music  was  starting,  so  I  had 
no  time  to  inquire.  I  went  on  the  stage. 

“In  a  moment  I  heard  ominous  growls 
and  savage  snarls,  mixed  with  much  whip 
cracking  and  strenuous  breathing.  I  am 
never  fond  of  a  wild  animal  show,  and 
I  felt  distinctly  nervous  that  night.  The 
cloth  behind  me  sagged  and  swayed,  and 
then,  to  my  horror,  suddenly  in  the  wings 
I  saw  tlie  huge  head  and  front  of  a  lion. 

“P  was  singing  a  song  called  ‘I  Would,’ 
which  had  a  lot  of  short  verses.  As  I 
sang  them,  my  blood  running  cold,  I 
watched  the  lion.  It  seemed  to  advance 
slowly,  and  its  baleful  eyes  glittered  in  a 
truly  horrible  way.  I  could  not  go  off 
that  side  without  passing  it,  so  I  prepared 
to  ‘exit’  with  haste. 

“Turning,  I  was  doubly  horrified  to  see 
another  lion  on  the  other  side. 

"I  was  caught  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap. 

I  dared  not  go  off  the  stage  ^  I  dared  not 
show  my  discomfiture  to  the  audience. 
There  was  only  one  thing  for  me  to 
do — sing.  So  I  sang  in  desperation, 
hoping  that  some  one  would  come  and 
take  those  lions  away.  They  told  me 
afterward  that  I  sang  ninety-eight 
verses.  But  I  think  that  was  unkind. 

“I  wondered  how  long  it  would  take 
those  two  brutes  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  come  into  the  full  glare  of  the  foot¬ 
lights,  and  I  had  just  prepared  to  leap 
into  the  stalls,  regardless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,  when  I  heard  the  hoarse  voice 
of  one  of  the  stage  hands  say :  ‘Ere,  Bill, 
these  two  chaps  are  too  far  forward. 
Give  a  ’and  with  them,  will  yer?’  And, 
coming  tip  between  the  two  lions,  they 
lifted  them  bodily.  They  were  papjer 
mache!”  _ 

The  poor,  broken  old  tenor  had  been 
sleeping  in  the  livery  stable  for  three 
months,  when  lie  suddenly  got  a  chance 
to  sing  the  role  in  which  he  had  once 
been  famous.  La  Scala  at  Milan  was 
packed  that  night.  He  sang— most  pain- 
f till y — before  that  vast  audience.  At  the 
end  the  audience  hissed  with  unanimity. 

“Ah,”  said  the  old  tenor,  in  the  wings. 
“Ees  it  not  painful?  Zee  Italian  people, 
zey  no  longer  care  for  \  erdi.  — Boston 
Transcript. 


LASHGROW 

positively  grows  full,  luxuriant  lashes  and  shapely 
brows,  making  a  plain  face  lovely,  a  pretty  face 
ent  rancing.  To  be  applied  at  home.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Call  or  write  for  free  literature  and  prices. 
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1  Vyixl-O  P  O  R  1  N  E 

A  new  preparation  which  positively  closes  the 
enlarged  and  unsightly  pores  of  the  skin  which 
accumulate  on  and' around  nose  and  chin,  forming 
pimples  and  blackheads.  Tube,  $1,00,  postpaid. 

HULDA  THOMAS 

Dept  Q-3  11  West  38th  St.  New  York 

fnn'iiltatinn  Free  iB  regard  to  any  physical  blem- 
Lonsuitauon  free  ish  Write  or  call  ati  Mrs. 

Thomas'  Beauty  Salon  (most  completely  equipped 
in  this  coiifitry) .  Handsome  booklet  mailed  free. 


ALWAYS  BEAUTIFUL 


Whatever  her  rank  in  Society — a  woman 
should  always  be  beautiful;  it  is  her  part  in 
life,  almost  her  duty. 

Although  advancing  years,  sickness,  grief, 
anxiety  may  dim  her  beauty,  fade  her  com¬ 
plexion  and  produce  wrinkles,  there  is  a  cure. 


Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud’s 


Oriental  Cream 

or  Magical  Beautifier 


Renders  the  skin  like 
the  softness  of  velvet, 
leavi""  it  clear  and 
pearly  white. 
A  daily  neces- 
sityfor  the 
ladies’  toilet 
whether  at 
home  or  while 
'traveling,  as  it 
protects  the 
skin  from  all 
weather  blem¬ 
ishes.  It  is  a 
perfect  non-greasy  toilet  cream,  and  positively 
will  not  cause  or  encourage  the  growth  of  hair, 
which  every  lady  should  guard  against  when 
selecting  a  toilet  preparation.  GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL  CREAM  has  stood  the  test  of 
PUBLIC  APPROVAL  FOR  65  YEARS, 
the  surest  sign  of  its  harmless  nature.  At  any 
first-class  druggist  or  department  store. 


r  .Ten  cents  in  stamps  direct  will  bring  you 
a  book  of 

Gcuraud’s  Oriental  Beauty  Leaves 

A  little  book  of  perfumed  powder  leaves  to 
carry  in  the  purse,  to  use  on  all  occasions  to 
quickly  improve  the  complexion.  They  are 
very  refreshing. 


FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop., 

37  Great  Jones  St.  N.  Y.  CITY 


when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Transformation  Idea! 

A  Parisian  Triumph 

A  simple,  natural  ooiffure,  easily  dressed  In  any  style. 
Indispensable  in  a  hasty  toilette  after  motoring.  The 
woman  with  a  high  forehead,  the  bather  or  she  Whose 
hair  Inis  been  damaged  by  dyes  or  curling  tongs  will  find 
the  IDEAI.  a  veritable  treasure.  Of  choicest  French, 
waVy  hair,  $25  up.  Not,  to  be  compared  with  the  Im¬ 
perfect  I m Itat  lulls  of  domestic  makers.  PI  ERRE  coiffures 
•ire  the  exclusive  productions  of  the  most  skilled  workmen 
id  Paris  and  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else  in  America. 
MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED. 

Rootlet  Free  describes  the  very  latest  French 
styles  in  exclusive  coiffures.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

14-16  WEST  33d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  Waldorf-Astoria. 
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DOES  THE  MODERN  ORGAN 
TOUCH  INTERFERE  'WITH 
THE  PIANO  TOUCH? 


BY  EDWIN  H.  LEMARE. 


[This  article,  which  appeared  originally  in 
the  English  Musical  Opinion,  is  from  the  fore¬ 
most  English  organist  of  our  time.  The  dis¬ 
tinctions  he  draws  between  the  touch  on  the 
old  and  the  new  organs  will  he  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  our  organ  renders,  and  only  that  part 
of  Mr.  Lemare's  lengthy  article  is  presented 
here. — Editor  op  The  Etude.] 

All  springs  when  compressed  tend  to 
resume  their  original  position.  Their 
tension  is  proportionate  with  their  de¬ 
gree  of  compression.  In  watches  and 
clocks  a  compensating  mechanism  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  difference 
in  tension  of  the  spring  when  fully 
wound  and  when  nearly  run  down;  and 
without  this  the  watch  or  clock  would 
run  at  different  speeds,  varying  with 
the  spring  tension.  It  was  this  com¬ 
pensating  action  in  clocks  and  watches 
which  first  directed  my  attention  to  a 
possible  improvement  in  organ  touch. 
There  being  no  compensating  mech¬ 
anism  in  organ  key  springs,  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  spring,  and  consequently 
the  resistance  of  the  key,  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  depth  of  depression. 
For  the  first  eighth  of  an  inch,  per¬ 
haps,  the  touch  may  feel  light;  but  re¬ 
sistance  increases  with  depth  of  depres¬ 
sion  until,  at  its  lowest  position,  our 
“light  grand  piano  touch”  is  no  more. 
In  fact  there  is  no  piano  in  the  world 
that  requires  a  quarter  of  such  weight 
to  keep  its  keys  fully  depressed. 


A  SURPRISING  WEIGHT. 

The  writer  a  short  time  ago  made 
some  careful  tests  and  weighed  the 
actual  key  tension  on  several  of  the 
best  makes  of  organs,  both  here  and  in 
America.  The  average  (with  no  wind 
resistance)  worked  out  at  from  two  to 
three  ounces  at  the  top  and  from  six 
to  eight  ounces  at  the  bottom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  pattern  of  the  key 
and  spring.  Just  think  of  it!  Ten 
fingers,  ten  notes  held  down  all  at 
once;  ten  times  eight  are  eighty,  eighty 
ounces  are  five  founds!  At  a  moderate 
estimate,  as  much  again  as  the  old  clumsy 
tracker  action  when  the  keys  were  once 
down. 

The  piano  touch  is  therefore  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  above  as  light  is  from 
darkness.  In  the  piano  we  have  a 
"hopper”  which  jumps  under  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  helps  to  relieve  the  player  of 
its  weight.  Again,  the  resistance  in  the 
piano  is  at  the  top  of  the  key;  and, 
after  the  player  his  overcome  the  in¬ 
ertia  of  the  hammer  and  set  it  in 
motion,  the  hammer  continues  forward 
by  its  own  natural  momentum  and  is 
again  aided  in  its  flight,  and  somewhat 
relieved  of  its  weight,  by  the  above- 
mentioned  hopper.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  whole  conditions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  organ  have  been  reversed 
and  the  modern  “light  spring  organ 
touch”  is  nothing  but  a  snare  and  a 
delusion. 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN  TECHNIC. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  organ 
practice  is  detrimental  to  a  good  piano¬ 
forte  technic.  I  venture  to  state  that 
t  half  as  injurious  with  a  good 
<  i  iction  as  it  is  in  the  present 
y  with  the  old-fashioned  “clinging” 


harmonium  springs  under  the  keys. 
Let  me  give  one  example,  for  which  I 
can  vouch  from  actual  experience.  One 
of  the  leading  organists  in  New  York 
requested  me.  some  seven  years  ago, 
to  give  him  some  help  in  recital  work. 
He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  had  a 
fine  technic.  At  the  time  he  had  a 
somewhat  old-fashioned  organ  (with  a 
wind  resistance  touch)  and  played  with 
a  sharp  and  crisp  blow  from  the  fingers 
and  with  a  perfectly  "free  arm” — the 
acme  of  a  good  organ  touch.  Two 
years  ago  he  sought  my  assistance, 
when  I  found  him  in  possession  of  a 
new  electric  organ,  with  the  most  awful 
"light”  spring  touch  imaginable!  My 
fears  were  instantly  realized.  The 
sharp  and  clean  finger  action  had  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  free  arm  and  wrist 
had  become  rigid.  Unconsciously  he 
had  by  degrees  been  compelled  to  bring 
into  play  the  weight  of  the  arm  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  down  the  keys;  but 
he  was  aware  of  nothing  but  the  fact 
that  he  experienced  more  fatigue  than 
when  playing  on  his  old  instrument. 
In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  heard 
of  tariff  and  of  other  kinds  of  reform, 

I  ask  my  organist  readers  to  interest 
themselves  in  a  reform  which  to  them 
must  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Let  me  call  it  touch  reform. 


One  of  the  pioneer  concert  organists 
of  America  was  George  Washbourn 
Morgan,  who  was  born  at  Gloucester, 
England,  in  1822,  played  in  church  in 
his  native  town  at  8  years  of  age,  and 
came  to  America  in  1853. 

Morgan  was  possibly  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  into  this  country  the  organ 
works  of  Mendelssohn,  Bach  and 
Hesse.  In  New  York  he  was  for  many 
years  organist  at  St.  Thomas’  and  at 
Grace  Churches.  Later  he  was  organist 
at  St.  Ann’s  and  at  St.  Stephen’s  (R.  C.) 
Churches,  and  still  later  at  the  Tallmage 
Brooklyn  Tabernacle. 

Although  he  was  well  versed  in  organ 
music  of  the  severe  school,  he  was 
very  liberal  in  his  tastes,  and  took  keen 
enjoyment  in  listening  to  orchestral 
and  band  music.  He  arranged  several 
overtures  for  the  organ.  Among  them 
William  Tell,  hy  Rossini,  Martha,  by  Flo- 
tow,  Egmont.  hy  Beethoven,  and  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream,  by  Mendelssohn. 
These  pieces  were  especial  favorites 
with  Morgan’s  audiences,  and  the  mere 
announcement  of  his  name  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  a  full  attendance  at  concerts 
and  recitals. 

His  daughter,  Maud  Morgan,  became 
eminent  as  a  performer  upon  the  harp, 
and  often  appeared  with  her  father  in 
harp  and  organ  recitals. 

His  death  occurred  in  1889  at  his 
Brooklyn  home. 
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AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT. 

The  following  experiment  will  prove 
the  statement:  Play  the  Widor  Toc¬ 
cata  in  F  (or  other  rapid  and  continu¬ 
ous  movement)  through  at  a  rapid 
tempo  on  a  well-built  tracker  organ 
(without  couplers),  using  a  sharp  and 
crisp  finger  movement;  then  try  the 
same  thing  on  a  modern  electric  or 
tubular  pneumatic  organ.  Note  the 
ability  to  continue  the  finger  movement 
throughout  in  the  first  instance  and  also 
the  absence  of  fatigue;  and  then,  in  the 
second  instance,  note  how  quickly  the 
finger  staccato  has  to  give  place  to  a 
wrist  staccato;  and  ere  long  the  wrist 
is  also  tired  and  the  good  old-fashioned 
“organ  arm  touch”  has  to  come  to  the 
rescue!  Unless  the  player  has  ab¬ 
normal  strength  and  exceptional  tech¬ 
nic,  it  is  impossible  to  play  such  a  piece 
throughout  from  the  fingers  on  a  spring 
touch  which  is  six  or  eight  ounces  at 
the  bottom.  Why  should  one’s  powers 
of  endurance  be  taxed  to  the  utmost 
when,  there  is  a  perfectly  easy  way  out 
of  the  whole  difficulty? 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  organist  at 
the  Parish  Church.  Sheffield,  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  at  my  request  by  the 
builders  of  the  organ  and  the  keys  were 
weighted  at  the  end  to  help  to  over¬ 
come  the  tension  of  the  spring  of  the 
pneumatic  valve.  It  was  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  weights  had  their  usual 
tendency  of  momentum,  with  the  result 
that  a  sharp  blow  on  the  key  made  it 
rebound  several  timc.s,  and  a  “chatter¬ 
ing”  effect  of  the  pipes  was  the  result. 
The  touch,  however,  was  more  uniform 
throughout  the  various  positions  of  the 
key  and  the  inertia  of  the  weight  gave 
a  delightful  resistance  to  the  first  blow. 

Slight  springs  were  then  introduced 
to  overcome  the  chattering  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  key  from  rebounding  when  in 
its  top  position,  the  weights  helping  to 
give  a  more  uniform  touch. 


ORGAN  RECITAL  EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY. 

The  London  Orchestra  tells  a  story  of 
an  organ  recital  at  Exeter  Hall,  Lon¬ 
don,  given  when  the  organ  was  new, 
by  Johann  Schneider,  of  Dresden.  He 
had  been  brought  to  London  by  Mr. 
Stammers,  manager  of  the  hall. 
Schneider  was  a  great  contrapuntist, 
and  was  announced  for  an  “extempo¬ 
raneous  performance,”  that  is,  he  was 
to  improvise  at  length  a  prelude  and 
fugue.  The  theme  of  the  prelude 
proved  not  very  interesting,  although 
Schneider  could  talk  musically  upon 
any  subject.  The  prelude  lasted  ten, 
and  then  fifteen  minutes.  And  the 
audience  began  to  show  signs  of  im¬ 
patience.  The  fugue  theme  was  short, 
stern  and  solid,  such  a  theme  as  would 
evidently  be  supported  by  two,  if  not 
three,  counter-subjects,  and  that  would 
admit  of  all  sorts  of  inversions,  aug¬ 
mentations  and  diminutions  in  quarter¬ 
time,  half-time,  double-time  and  twice- 
double-time.  Mr.  Stammers,  on.  behalf 
of  the  audience,  requested  Schneider  to 
be  brief.  The  audience  lost  their 
patience  and  cried  out  on  all  sides, 
“Enough,”  “Leave  off.”  “That  will  do,” 
“Cut  it  short,”  and  still  Schneider  per¬ 
sisted  with  increasing  elaborateness, 
announcing  that  he  had  just  begun  on 
the  third  subject  and  there  would  ensue 
the  stretto  and  perhaps  a  coda.  The 
audience  waited  only  a  few  moments 
longer,  and  then  Schneider  was  seized 
by  the  arms  and  legs  and  was  lifted 
bodily  from  the  organ  bench.  The 
audience  after  all  were  somewhat 
ashamed  and  applauded  and  cheered. 
John  Schneider  bowed  with  complac¬ 
ency.  He  had  been  engaged  for  eight 
performances  for  fifty  pounds.  The 
concerts  were  cancelled,  although 
Schneider  received  his  money  just  the 
same,  and  hurried  back  to  his  beloved 
Dresden  and  the  beautiful  Silbermann 
organ  in  the  Marietl  Church,  where  he 
held  a  life  appointment. 
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ERE  is  the  greatest  tribute 
we  have  ever  received: 

A  clergyman  writing 
to  sixty  well-known  organists, 
cf  wide  reputation,  east  and 
west,  seeking  advice  about 
organs,  found  that  the  great 
weight  of  authority  spoke  firmly 
for  Austin. 

Contracts  from  January  to 
June,  1912,  more  t  han  equal  the 
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1911  respectively,  and  yet  each 
of  these  two  years  marked  the 
largest  output  ever  achieved  by 
an  American  builder. 
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nowadays  undertaken  without 
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COMMON  SENSE  AT  THE 
ORGAN. 


BY  AMY  U.  W.  BAGG. 


This  article  will  not  interest  the  or- 
anist  who  has  specialized,  studied  with 
ome  eminent  organist  and  holds  one  of 
jhe  largest  organs  in  his  town  or  city,  at 
salary  of  $800  or  $1,000  a  year  up.  It 
;  written  for  the  all-round  musician  who 
as  taken  up  the  organ  as  supplementary 
ork,  who  plays  as  well  as  he  can,  on,'  let 
s  say,  a  two-manual  organ  in  the  “aver- 
ge”  church,  for  the  sum  of  probably 
3  to  $5  a  service.  Such  a  congregation 
annot  afford  to  listen  to  Bach  fugues 
very  Sunday,  and  has  no  right  to  expect 
aarvelous  things  for  the  salary  it  pays, 
ndeed,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
red,  a  congregation  does  not  enjoy 
laborate  pedal  technique,  however  won- 
erful,  as  it  does  simple,  appealing  things 
layed  with  taste  and  a  real  musical 
ieeling. 

To  an  organist  so  placed,  requisite  prac- 
ce  is  difficult  to  accomplish,  as  the 
hurch  for  six  days  in  the  week  and 
even  months  of  the  year  is  freezing  cold. 
)ften  the  organ  has  no  motor  and  the 
lower  has  no  telephone,  or  if  he  has,  his 
usiness,  social  and  school  engagements 
re  such  that  his  services  cannot  be  se¬ 
ared  at  “any  old  time”  when  the  organist 
;  at  liberty. 

Under  such  conditions,  no  organist 
owever  great,  can  advance  and  improve 
is  work  as  he  would  wish.  In  fact,  he 
an  scarcely  do  himself  justice  at  the 
ervices.  How  much  less  can  the  pianist 
ope  to  develop  his  organ  playing  along 
he  lines  of  his  best  ideals.  To  an  organ- 
it  who  is  paid  so  little,  the  purchase 
irice  of  sufficient  new  music  to  enable 
lim— or  her — to  give  varied  selections, 

5  a  drain  upon  his  purse  that  is  not  quite 
air. 

HAMPERING  CONDITIONS. 

Now  let  us  see  how  good  results  can 
-e  brought  about  under  even  these  ad- 
’erse,  hampering  conditions.  In  the  first 
I  lace,  do  not  attempt  to  play  anything  so 
jomplex  that  it  requires  more  practice 
han  you  can  give  it.  It  is  far  better  to 
lay,  “Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slum- 
cr,’’  with  deliberation,  self-command, 
nhurried  changes  in  registration  and 
with  musical  effect,  than  to  give  an  im- 
erfect,  monotonous  version  of  some 
reat  work.  For  a  church  position  de- 
lands  not  only  good  management  of  the 
,  ngers  and  keys,  but  also  skilful  manipu- 
ation  of  the  manifold  mechanical 
ontrivances  of  the  most  complicated 
fousical  instrument  in  existence.  When 
ou  have  exhausted  your  organ  reper¬ 
toire,  there  are  any  number  of  pieces  in 
our  piano  library  that  you  can  arrange 
ffectively.  Then  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
:  or  piano  that  are  thrown  in  your  way, 
kings  often  too  simple  for  you  to  play 
lpon  that  instrument,  but  which  appeal 
!  trongly  when  developed  for  the  organ, 
ntiched  by  varied  registration.  You  can 
iften  use  the  pieces  purchased  for  your 
'upils  in  the  lower  grades  in  this  way. 
t  will  dignify  the  piece  and  enhance  its 
I  lesirability  immensely  to  the  pupil  if  she 
;  s  told  that  her  teacher  played  it  in  church 
>11  Sunday. 

Songs  and  simple  violin  solos  can  be 
i  ised,  one  hand  taking  the  air  on  one 
;  nanual,  the  other  hand  playing  the  ac- 
;  .ompaniment  on  the  other.  Always  be 
»n  the  lookout,  seizing  upon  any  bit  of 
Teal  music,  however  unambitious,  despis- 
I  ing  not  small  things. 
i  As  an  example  of  extreme  simplicity,  I 
I  vould  cite  an  instance  when  On  the  Deep 
tSea,  by  Steinheimer,  in  The  Etude  of 
lanuary,  1910.  made  an  exceedingly  at¬ 
tractive  offertory.  The  bass  notes,  when 
i  picked  out  on  the  pedals  against  a  back- 

«  I 

I 

l 
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ground  of  sustained  chords,  give  an  effect 
of  dignity  to  this  brief,  little  composition 
which  a  novice  might  never  imagine 
possible. 

After  all,  the  church  people  are  your 
employers,  and  if  you  play  as  well  as  you 
can  that  which  pleases  them  you  are  do¬ 
ing  what  you  ought  to  do.  Satisfy  your 
taste  for  good  music  as  far  as  possible, 
but  exercise  also  your  tact.  Do  not  feel 
in  honor  bound  to  play  only  the  severest 
classics  when  your  people  want  to  hear 
tunes.  And  there  are  good  tunes  and 
beautiful  in  infinite  variety.  The  “clas¬ 
sics”  are  full  of  them. 

Reeds  are  usually  better  for  soft 
accompaniments,  as  they  carry  far  with¬ 
out  being  loud.  Flutes  should  be  added, 
however,  in  accompanying  loud  passages, 
as  exclusive  reeds  are  too  strident  in 
powerful  tone  for  such  use.  For  high, 
floating  obligatos,  flutes  are  ordinarily 
more  desirable.  For  low  pitched  obligato 
passages,  imitative  of  the  ’cello,  reeds 
usually  come  out  with  greater  effect. 
Make  all  you  can  out  of  the  accompani¬ 
ments.  It  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  singing.  It  is  painful  to  hear  the 
average  organist  kill  time  in  more  senses 
than  one  when  he  plays  a  hymn.  The 
object  of  playing  the  hymn  is  to  help  the 
congregation  to  sing  it,  not  to  display 
the  organ  or  your  own  accomplishments, 
nor  is  it  an  opportunity  to  take  a  rest 
from  the  mental  alertness  demanded  by 
the  conduct  of  a  church  service. 

Play  the  hymn  with  precision  and  in 
strict  time.  Clip  not  one  jot  of  the  last 
count  from  the  long  note  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  If  the  congregation  lags  in  the 
singing,  mark  the  time  by  separating  the 
chords.  You  cannot  lead  them  by  a  lazy, 
slipshod,  sloppy  legato,  which  for  some 
unknown  reason  is  the  most  popular  style 
in  hymn  playing — and  I  wish,  after  all, 
that  the  big  organists  would  read  this 
paragraph. 

Don’t  play  the  hymns  all  alike.  “A 
Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our  God”  demands 
different  interpretations  from  “Knocking, 
Knocking,  Who  Is  There?”  And  don  t 
play  all  the  verses  of  any  one  hymn  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  Make  the  music  subservient 
to  the  words.  Your  own  musical  sense 
must  prevail  over  the  printed  registration. 
Every  organ  has  its  good  points  and  its 
defects.  That  which  would  be  a  good 
registration  for  one  instrument  might  be 
a  hideous  combination  on  another  one. 

But  just  because  a  few  of  your  stops 
excel  the  others  in  quality  of  tone,  do 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  playing  all  your 
melodies  on  these  few.  Something  not 
quite  so  good  is  better  than  monotony. 
Get  all  you  can  out  of  your  organ,  always 
remembering  that  all  the  people  do  not 
always  enjoy  the  same  things.  Every 
stop  in  your  organ  will  have  at  least  one 
admirer.  Once  in  awhile  play  for  the 
minority. 

Lastly — because  your  toes  cannot  do 
prodigious  things,  do  not  underestimate 
too  far  your  ability.  Ofttimes  a  fine  or¬ 
gan  technician  lacks  the  more  musical 
qualities.  Go  on  doing  the  best  you  can, 
practicing  as  much  as  you  can,  improving 
your  work  in  every  way  that  you  can, 
and  you  may  get  a  bigger,  better  organ 
next  time.  Encourage  yourself  with  the 
thought  that  if  you  can  get  good  music 
out  of  an  indifferent  organ,  you  can 
surely  get  it  out  of  a  better  one. 

Remember,  that  if  an  organist  is  a 
first-class  pianist,  a  superior  drill  master, 
a  faultless  accompanist,  an  unsurpassed 
sight-reader;  if  he  has  a  fine  musical 
taste,  a  quick  wit  for  emergencies,  a  sweet 
temper  for  all  the  time,  and  an  unfailing 
courtesy,  he  doesn’t  need  to  be  a  good 
organist. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 


BY  AN  OLD  ORGANIST. 


I  suffered  a  hair-raising  experience 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  organist 
of  a  church  in  a  large  town  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  the  name  of  which — for  obvious 
reasons — I  will  omit.  The  organ  had 
been  restored  at  considerable  cost,  the 
whole  parish  helping  loyally,  and  we  were 
justly  proud  of  the  result  of  our  endeav¬ 
ors.  We  had  arranged  a  grand  re-opening 
service,  and  the  Bishop  was  to  dedicate 
the  practically  new  instrument.  I  was 
worrying  over  one  or  two  of  the  reeds 
in  the  swell-box,  which,  owing  probably 
to  variation  in  temperature,  were  slightly 
out  of  tune;  and  on  the  day  preceding 
the  service  I  went  to  the  church  to  put 
it  right.  I  had  provided  myself  with 
about  three  inches  of  candle,  as  the  or¬ 
gan  chamber  was  rather  dark.  Lighting 
this,  I  climbed  up  to  the  swell-box,  and 
stuck  it  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  pipe 
opposite. 

When  I  had  completed  the  tuning  to 
my  satisfaction,  1  discovered  that  it  was 
past  dinner  time,  and  I  was  hungry;  so 
I  locked  up  carefully,  returning  the 
church  door  key  to  the  verger,  who  lived 
near  by.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  din¬ 
ner  when  a  sudden  thought  struck  me, 
which  chilled  the  marrow  in  my  bones. 
7  had  left  the  candle  burning  on  one  of 
the  wooden  pipes  of  the  organ.  The  next 
thing  I  remember  was  tearing  up  the 
street,  hatless,  with  a  crowd  of  small 
boys  after  me.  I  gave  up  everything  for 
lost,  as  I  rounded  the  corner  where  my 
church  was  situated,  and  saw  a  volume  of 
black  smoke  rising  into  .he  air.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  a  factory  chimney,  and  I 
breathed  again.  I  reached  the  church 
door,  and  remembered  that  the  key  was 
at  the  verger’s  house  in  the  next  street. 
I  stood  for  a  moment  to  relieve  my  feel¬ 
ings  in  a  few  well  chosen  phrases,  then 
rushed  off  again. 

Three  minutes  later  I  was  in  the  organ 
chamber.  The  end  of  the  tale  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  tame.  The  candle  had  burned  out, 
but  the  charred  woodwork  to  this  day 
reminds  me  what  a  terrible  escape  I  had. 
T  suddenly  found  my  legs  trembling,  and 
collapsed  into  the  nearest  pew.  Then  I 
remembered  my  dinner,  and  thought  I 
would  go  home  and  finish  it  before  it 
got  cold. — Musical  Herald. 


Seek  not,  young  artist,  what  meaning 
is  expressed  by  genius.  If  you  are  in¬ 
spired  with  it,  you  must  feel  it  in  your¬ 
self.  Are  you  destitute  of  it,  you  will 
never  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  genius 
of  a  musician  submits  a  whole  universe 
to  his  art. — Rousseau. 
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'T'HESE  sturdy 
A  happy  chil- 
dren  eat  Peter’s 
/  Chocolate. 
Peter’s  Choco 
late  is  composed 
of  the  purest 
milk  and  cream, 
which  have  been 
subjected  to  the 
most  careful  tests 
by  the  Com 
pany’s  inspec 
tors.  The  cocoa 
beans  and  other 
ingredients  are 
-.  the  very  finest 
<5  \  that  can  be  pro 
cured,  and  the 
Peter  Process  of 
combining  them 
(results  in  the 
most  wonderful 
chocolate  candy, 
as  well  as  the 
most  wholesome 
food. 

PETERS 


Milk 

Chocolate 


For  a  hurried  lunch¬ 
eon,  to  pack  in  your 
traveling  bag,  or  in 
your  hunter’s  kit  ; 
for  indoor  men  and 
outdoor  men,  for 
school  girls  who 
haven’t  time  to  make 
fudge;  for  everyone 
else  who  loves  the 
real  chocolate  flavor, 
PETER’S  is  the 
peerless  eating  choc¬ 
olate. 
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‘GIVING  OUT”  THE  TUNE. 


BY  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 


Playing  over  the  tune  before  the  con¬ 
gregation  rises  to  sing  would  seem  to  be 
such  a  simple  matter  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  say  about  it;  but,  indeed,  it  is  not  a 
simple  matter,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather 
say  that  its  apparent  simplicity  leads  too 
often  to  its  being  done  in  the  most  slip¬ 
shod  and  inartistic  way.  Some  organists 
are  not  at  all  particular  about  strict  time 
in  the  matter ;  others  seem  to  regard  the 
playing  over  as  a  species  of  puzzle  for 
the  congregation  to  find  out  what  the 
tune  really  is;  while  still  another  class 
have  the  notion  that  the  softer  and  there¬ 
fore  more  inaudible  playing  over  is  made 
the  better. 

This  latter  practice  is  quite  a  modern 
fancy.  The  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Best  used 
to  describe  it  as  the  “I-hope-I-don’t-in- 
trude”  method.  The  swell  diapasons,  or 
even  a  dulciana  alone,  are  perhaps  used, 
with  the  swell  shut  so  that  the  sound  fails 
to  penetrate  any  distance  into  the  church. 
Tt  may  be  as  sweet  as  a  summer  zephyr  to 
the  organist  and  those  near  enough  to  hear 
it,  but  it  does  not  inspire  a  congregation  to 
join  with  “heart  and  voice”  in  the  coming 
hymn.  In  fact,  more  than  half  of  the 
congregation  are  often  unable  to  make 
out  the  tune  at  all,  and  sometimes  do  not 
get  as  much  as  a  clear  idea  of  the  key. 
In  these  circumstances,  how  can  they  be 
expected  to  stand  up  promptly  and  begin 
singing?  The  effect  is  that  the  choir 
sings  the  first  line  or  two  alone,  and  the 
congregation  gradually  drops  in  as  the 
tune  unfolds  itse’I  to  them. 

The  main  essential  of  all  “playing  over” 
is  that  it  should  be  done  clearly  and  at 
the  speed  at  which  the  singing  is  to  go. 
There  should  always  be  sufficient  tone  to 
penetrate  to  every  corner  of  the  building. 
Beyond  that,  the  amount  of  tone  and  the 
general  character  of  the  “giving  out” 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  hymn  about 
to  be  sung.  Obviously,  it  will  not  do  to 
give  out  Onward,  Christian  Soldiers  and 
Jesus,  the  l  cry  Thought  of  Thee  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  first  case,  one  might, 
for  example,  “solo”  out  the  melody  in 
octaves  (melody  note  and  octave  below) 
on  the  trumpet  stop,  or,  as  I  once  heard 
it  done  by  Dr.  Peace,  on  the  pedal  trom¬ 
bone;  in  the  other  case,  the  swell  dia¬ 
pasons,  with  or  without  pedal,  would  be 
appropriate.  A  noisy  style  is  never  to 
be  commended  for  its  own  sake,  but  a 
good  effect  may  often  be  gained  in  pre¬ 
luding  a  grand  jubilant  hymn  by  using  a 
loud  and  striking  combination  which  will 
arouse  listless  hearers  and  awaken  some 
enthusiasm  in  the  choir  and  congregation. 

VARIETY  OF  TREATMENT. 

So  much  for  general  principle :  let  us 
look  now  at  some  details.  “Giving  out,” 
says  Mr.  Dudley  Buck,  "is  susceptible  of 
a  great  variety  of  treatment,  only  limited 
by  the  size  of  the  instrument  and  the 
taste,  the  invention,  and  the  skill  of  the 
player."  The  simplest  method  is,  of 
course,  to  play  the  tune  over,  as  written, 
on  the  manual,  with  or  without  pedal. 
But  an  organist  of  taste  and  technical  re¬ 
source  will  seldom  use  that  method  more 
than  once  at  a  service.  If  the  tune  is  at 
all  unfamiliar,  it  is  generally  wise  to  give 
out  the  melody  as  a  solo  on  one  manual, 
with  a  subordinate  accompaniment  on  an¬ 
other  manual,  and  a  soft  pedal  bass. 

The  choice  of  the  particular  solo  stop 
will  (or  should)  depend  on  the  general 
character  of  the  tune.  Some  tunes  will 
suit  the  clarinet,  some  the  oboe,  some  an 
eight-foot  flute,  and  some  the  trumpet. 

Of  course,  a  combination  may  be  used, 
such  as  an  eight  and  four-foot  flute,  or 
an  eight-foot  flute  coupled  to  oboe,  or 
Please  mention  THE  I 


even  a  soft  sixteen-foot  and  eight-foot 
on  the  great.  Further  the  melody  can 
often  be  very  effectively  “soloed”  in  the 
tenor  octave,  that  is,  an  octave  below  the 
written  pitch.  The  swell  oboe,  or  horn, 
if  of  good  quality  in  this  part  of  the  reg¬ 
ister,  is  suitable  in  this  way  for  plaintive 
tunes;  while  tunes  with  broad  melodies 
come  out  well  on  the  great  open  diapason. 
Of  course,  in  this  method  there  is  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  adapt  the  left- 
hand  part  from  the  upper  and  lower 
staves  of  the  $hort  score,  involving  often 
some  rearrangement  of  the  two  individual 
parts.  A  knowledge  of  harmony  will  con¬ 
siderably  help  here,  and  a  player  who 
cannot  trust  himself  to  work  from  the 
printed  score  can  easily  make  a  manu¬ 
script  arrangement  for  himself.  Prac¬ 
tice  in  this  way  will  gradually  lead  to 
expertness. 

Tunes  with  repeats  should,  as  a  rule, 
have  the  repeat  portion  played  over  in  a 
different  way  from  its  first  giving  out. 
Haydn’s  Austria  (the  Emperor’s  Hymn) 
is  a  good  example  in  this  department.  It 
has  been  “registered”  for  giving  out  by 
a  well-known  London  organist,  as  fol¬ 
lows :  First  and  second  lines  (of  words)  : 
solo  clarinet,  accompanied  on  soft  swell; 
third  and  fourth  lines  (repetition  of  lines 
one  and  two)  :  swell  diapason,  without 
pedal;  fifth  line:  great  diapason,  coupled 
to  swell  reeds,  with  pedal  open  diapason; 
sixth  line :  gradually  increase  great  and 
open  swell ;  seventh  line :  full  organ ; 
eighth  line :  gradually  reduce  organ,  and 
conclude  with  soft  eight-foot  on  great. 
Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  other  meth¬ 
ods,  but  this  may  be  taken  as  sufficiently 
suggestive  of  the  variety  that  is  to  be 
obtained  in  giving  out  a  tune. 

SPECIAL  TUNES. 

Special  tunes  and  special  classes  of 
tunes  require  special  treatment.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  latter,  the  German  chorales  and 
most  broad,  massive  tunes  of  the  St. 
Anns  and  Old  Hundredth  type,  come  out 
perhaps  best  when  played  over  in  pure 
four-part  harmony  on  the  great  eight-foot 
diapasons,  uncoupled,  but  with  pedal 
coupled.  Again,  the  full  swell  (closed) 
is  very  effective  in  extended  chords  by 
playing  the  right  hand  an  octave  higher, 
with  pedal  coupled,  in  such  tunes  as 
Smart’s  Ragent  Square  and  Croft’s  Han¬ 
over.  For  slow  minor  tunes,  such  as  St. 
Mary,  the  great  diapasons  and  manual 
sixteen-foot,  with  pedal  coupled,  are 
usually  suitable. 

Special  tunes  can  be  treated  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  according  to  their  character. 
Several  of  Dyke’s  familiar  tunes  fall  un¬ 
der  this  head,  such  as  St.  Aelred  for 
Fierce  Raged  the  Tempest,  and  Vox 
Ditecti  for  I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus 
Say.  In  St.  Aelred  the  first  and  second 
lines  demand  totally  different  treatment 
from  the  third  and  fourth,  though  I  have 
sometimes  been  amazed  to  hear  the  whole 
tune  played  over  on  the  same  combina¬ 
tion.  On  a  good  organ,  a  striking  effec¬ 
tive  treatment  would  be  something  like 
this :  Lines  one  and  two :  great  to 

mixture  (without  reeds),  coupled  to  full 
swell,  open,  with  pedal  sixteen-foot 
coupled  to  great ;  line  three :  great  soft 
eight-foot  coupled  to  swell  diapasons  and 
oboe,  without  pedal;  line  four:  swell  dia¬ 
pasons  only,  a  soft  sixteen-foot  pedal 
coming  in  only  at  the  last  chord.— The 
Choir  Leader. 


Since  Liszt  incorrectly  thought  Bach 
of  Hungarian  ancestry,  in  his  fugue  on 
B-A-C-H,  he  introduced  a  section  full  of 
Hungarian  peculiarities.  He  remarked 
to  a  pupil  of  his  that  this  “represented 
the  whole  Bach  family  with  twenty-four 
children  clambering  around  on  the  trees” 
~(F,  S.  L.) 

when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


HARMONY 
TEXT  BOOKS 


THEORY  EXPLAINED  TO  PIAXO 
STUDENTS 

or 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  HARMONY 
By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

Price,  SO  cents,  Postpaid 

The  work  is  intended  as  an  aid  to 
the  teacher  in  imparting  to  the  pupil 
the  principles  of  harmony  in  the  easiest 
and  quickest  possible  manner. 

These  easily  understood  explanations 
are  worked  out  in  interesting  pieces  to 
lie  played  on  the  keyboard,  and  in  ana¬ 
lyzing  music. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING 
HARMONY 

THE  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
MUSICAL  THEORY 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

The  plan  of  Clarke's  Harmony  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  other  works  on  harmony 
in  several  important  particulars. 

The  most  important  step  is  the  dis¬ 
carding  of  figured  bass,  in  place  of 
which  the  pupil  from  the  beginning 
works  from  the  melody — the  natural 
way. 

The  various  subjects  are  so  arranged 
that  one  thing  at  a  time  is  learned, 
and  each  step  follows'  logically  the  one 
preceding. 

For  the  first  time  the  subject  of 
modulation  is  treated  in  a  clear,  easily 
comprehensible  way. 

Tor  Class  or  Self-Instruction,  Price,  S 1 .25 
Key  to  Harmony— Price,  50  cents 


STUDENTS’  HARMONY 

By  ORLANDO  A.  MANSFIELD,  Mus.  Doc. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  Price  $1.25 
Key  to  Students’  Harmony— Price,  75  cents 

A  book  which  measurably  contradicts 
tlie  assertion  that  harmony  cannot  be 
learned  without  a  master.  Each  chord 
is  explained  and  illustrated  by  simple 
four-part  examples,  followed  by  illustra¬ 
tions  from  standard  works.  Then  the 
use  of  the  chord  in  harmonizing  rnelo- 
<  ies  is  clearly  shown. 


HARMONY  AND  COMPOSITION 

By  W.  T.  GIFFE 
SIMPLE,  ORICINAL,  COMPREHENSIVE 
Price,  SI. 00 

A  late  text-book  by  an  American  for 
American  students.  A  delight  for  the 
amateur  harmonist  and  composer.  Every 
step  plain  and  sure.  The  illustrations 
are  simple  and  concise. 

Both  the  syllable  and  letter  construc¬ 
tion  of  chords  are  taught.  The  chord 
examples  are  set  in  phrases,  showing 
proper  approach  and  progression,  thus 
forming  good  taste  and  habit  in  the 
learner. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  THEORY 

By  O.  R.  SKINNER 

Price,  75  cents 

One  of  the  best  text-books  for  the 
beginner  in  theoretical  stuuy. 

By  means  of  writing  and  ear-train 
lug  exercises  the  student  is  taught  to 
know  the  intervals,  scales,  key  relations 
staff  notation,  all  common  chords  and 
the  dominant  seventh  chord:  also  the 
various  cadences. 

A  student  mastering  this  work  needs 
no  book  on  ear  training,  since  by  this 
method  he  learns  to  know  the  chords 
and  progressions  by  sound  as  well  as  by 
sight. 


PRACTICAL  HARMONY  ON  A 
FRENCH  BASIS 

By  HOMER  NORRIS 

In  the  French  system  all  dissonant 
harmonies  are  reducible  to  simple  domi¬ 
nant  harmony.  A  glance  at  the  volu¬ 
minous  excerpts  which  Mr.  Norris  has 
introduced  from  many  sources  to  prove 
Ills  statements  seems  absolutely  con¬ 
vincing.  Even  the  “Altered  Chords" 
are  treated  rationally  as  simple  domi¬ 
nant  seventh  chords. 

Practical  Harmony  is  published  In 
two  parts.  Part  I  deals  only  with  con¬ 
sonance — triad-harmony. 

Part  TI  deals  with  dissonance,  begin¬ 
ning  with  diatoric  seventh  chords,  and 
leading  systematically  along  an'  ever 
widening  path  which  brings  the  student 
to  the  most  pronounced  chromatic  ut¬ 
terance  of  our  time. 

Price  of  each  of  the  two  parts,  $  1 .00 
Key  to  Harmony,  75  cents 
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PAGANINI  AS  SEEN  BY  HIS 
MEDICAL  ADVISER. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
'rench  journal  Musica  dealing  with  a 
nemoir  of  Paganini  as  seen  by  his 
>hysician.  The  memoir,  dated  1830, 
s  entitled  “A  Physiological  Study  of 
he  Celebrated  Violinist,  Paganini,” 
ind  was  read  to  the  Royal  Academy 
>f  Sciences,  in  Paris,  by  its  author, 
Dr.  Bennati. 

Paganini  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
>eing  a  legendary  figure  during  his 
>wn  lifetime.  Aside  from  all  musical 
onsiderations,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
nan  apart  from  the  general  run  of 
mmanity.  He  was  mysterious  and 
.berrant.  Moreover,  he  lived  during 
,n  epoch  which  was  noticeable  for  its 
worship  of  whatever  was  individual  or 
econdite.  It  was  an  age  which  pro- 
luced  such  figures  as  Byron,  Count 
1’Orsay,  George  Sand,  Chopin,  Edgar 
Vilen  Poe  and  Garibaldi;  and  Paganini 
vas  no  less  remarkable  than  any  of 
hese.  Naturally  legends  and  stories 
vill  cling  to  such  people  like  barnacles 
o  a  ship,  so  that  we  come  to  regard 
hese  heroes  of  a  romantic  age  as  if 
hey  were  heroes  of  fiction.  In  what 
vay  is  Byron  more  real  to  most  of  us 
han  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo?  As 
.  rule  the  cold  searchlight  of  truth  re- 
eals  many  of  our  cherished  men  of 
nystery  to  be  but  sorry  effigies.  Paga- 
lini,  however,  comes  through  the  or- 
leal  rather  well,  and,  after  Dr.  Bennati 
las  finished  with  him,  still  preserves 
omething  of  his  fantastic  obscurity. 


PAGANINI’S  STRIKING  PRESENCE. 

“Paganini,”  he  tells  us,  "is  pale  and 
hin,  and  of  average  height.  While  he 
h  only  forty-seven  years  old,  his  lean- 
less  and  his  lack  of  teeth,  whereby  his 
nouth  is  drawn  inward  and  his  chin 
irojects,  give  his  physiognomy  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  advanced  age.  His  huge 
lead,  surmounting  a  long,  thin  neck, 
s  at  first  glance  greatly  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  with  his  meagre  body.  A  high 
orehead,  wide  and  square;  a  promi¬ 
nent,  aquiline  nose;  finely  arched  eye- 
irows;  a  mocking,  satirical  mouth,  a 
ittle  like  that  of  Voltaire;  full,  pro- 
ruding  ears;  long,  black  hair,  falling 
n  disorder  over  his  shoulders  in  con- 
rast  with  his  pallid  cheeks,  give  to 
’aganini  an  appearance  which  is  by 
10  means  commonplace,  and  which 
epresents,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
iriginality  of  his  genius. 

“His  physical  appearance  has  led 
^nany  to  form  the  impression  that 
’aganini  is  morose,  melancholy  and 
vorld-weary.  Frequent  association 
vith  him  left  me  with  n<o  such  im- 
|  iression.  I  found  him  always  gay, 

[  vitty,  happy  in  the  society  of  his 
!  riends,  devoted  to  his  charming  little 
-  on,  Achille,  and  fond  of  playing  games 
vith  the  children.” 

Ji  Dr.  Bennati  spent  ten  years  in  inti- 
I  nate  association  with  his  client  and 
ells  us  tha-t  “no  circumstance  of  the 
''irtuoso’s  physiological  condition  was 
mknown  to  him.”  He  gives  much  in- 
'  ormation  which  has  little  bear.ing  on 
|  Paganini’s  artistic  influence,  and  is 

m 
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therefore  valuable  only  to  pathologists. 
It  is  interesting  to  know,  however, 
that  while  recovering  from  the  measles 
during  his  fourth  year,  Paganini  fell 
down  in  a  cataleptic  fit,  and  for  the 
whole  of  one  day  was  believed  to  be 
dead.  His  body  was  already  enveloped 
in  a  winding-sheet  when  a  slight  move¬ 
ment  on  his  part  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

Despite  the  number  of  maladies  from 
which  Paganini  suffered,  Dr.  Bennati 
believed  that  in  1828  his  client  was 
perfectly  healthy.  This  is  in  complete 
contradiction  to  the  popular  impres¬ 
sion,  as  the  great  violinist  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  consumptive  at 
this  time.  The  physician  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  abnormal  debility 
of  his  client  was  as  much  a  help  as  a 
hindrance  in  the  practice  of  his  art. 

“On  the  one  hand,”  he  says,  “the 
action  of  the  cellular  tissues  in  re¬ 
covering  the  nerve-centers  renders 
them  less  impressionable,  and  less 
‘sympathetic,’  if  I  may  so  express  my¬ 
self,  ‘with  the  strings  of  the  violin.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  a  less  attenuated 
figure  would  have  deprived  him  of  the 
faculty  of  moving  his  arms  and  his 
body  in  the  positions  necessary  for 
producing  his  magical  effects.” 

After  a  detailed  description  of  the 
phenomenal  elasticity  of  certain  liga¬ 
ments,  at  the  same  time  taking  into 
account  the  natural  special  develop¬ 
ment  due  to  long  practice,  the  doctor 
concludes  that,  “in  order  to  be  a  Paga¬ 
nini,  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  his 
musical  genius;  one  must  possess  his 
peculiar  physical  structure.” 

Dr.  Bennati  gives  us  some  valuable 
information  regarding  Paganini’s  hear¬ 
ing.  -  “It  is  impossible,”  he  says,  “for 
any  one  to  have  more  delicate  hearing 
than  Paganini  possesses.  He  hears 
what  has  been  said  in  a  low  voice  at 
a  great  distance,  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  ear-drum  is  such  that  it  proves 
a  veritable  misery  to  him  when  any¬ 
body  speaks  to  him  in  a  high-pitched 
voice  close  beside  him.  He  is  always 
obliged  to  turn  exactly  face  to  face 
with  his  interlocutor.  This  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  much  stronger  in  the  left  ear — 
the  one  closest  to  the  violin  when 
playing — than  in  the  right.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  his  ear  is,  in  fact,  admirably 
adapted  for  receiving  sound-waves.  — 
Translated  from  the  French  by  A.  S.  G. 


THE  CONSUMMATE  ARTIST. 

To  be  a  consummate  artist  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  not  merely  to  have  feeling,  but  to  lie 
able  to  communicate  it  to  others.  The 
paradox  of  music  lies  in  this,  that  two 
persons  may  play  the  same  piece — say  a 
Chopin  nocturne— both  reading  the  notes 
and  expression  marks  exactly  as  printed, 
and  yet  one  will  leave  you  perfectly  cold, 
while  the  other  will  kindle  the  warmest 
emotions.  In  other  words,  the  first  one’s 
performance  will  be  like  the  regular  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  beautiful  but  stupid  girl,  while 
the  art  of  the  second  will  remind  you  of 
the  beauty  of  a  girl  whose  features  may 
possibly  fall  short  of  classic  regularity, 
but  are  animated  by  a  soul  that  makes 
you  fall  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. — 
Finch. 


CONCOURS. 

It  is  strange  that  our  leading  American 
conservatories  and  schools  of  music  do 
not  adopt  more  extensively  the  'dea  of 
concours  publics — the  public  competitions 
or  contests — which  are  so  marked  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  musical  life  in  European  con¬ 
servatories,  and  which  give  such  an 
intense  interest  to  the  close  of  the  season 
of  activity  of  each  musical  institution. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  conserva¬ 
tories  in  this  country  give  medals  and 
prizes  to  the  best  pupils  at  graduation, 
but  the  concours  public  on  the  scale  in 
which  it  exists  in  Europe  is  practically 
unknown  here. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  in 
Brussels,  the  programs  of  the  concours 
public  of  the  “Conservatoire  Royal  de 
Musique  de  Bruxelles”  for  the  school 
year  ending  July,  1912,  lie  before  me. 
The  various  contests,  all  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  lasted  every  other  day  from  June  i5 
to  July  13,  and  included  piano,  violin, 
’cello,  harp,  singing,  organ,  declamation 
and  various  wind  instruments.  This  is 
one  of  the  famous  conservatories  of 
Europe,  and  the  concours  is  especially 
interesting  to  violinists  from  the  fact  that 
Cesar  Thomson,  one  of  the  greatest  vio¬ 
linists  and  violin  teachers  in  the  world,  is 
one  of  the  professors. 

Brussels  is  only  a  medium  sized  city, 
but  the  work  of  its  conservatory  violin 
department  as  shown  in  this  year’s  con¬ 
cours  makes  an  astonishing  showing  as 
to  the  works  played.  Each  pupil  taking 
part  in  the  concours  was  obliged  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  first  part  of  the  Second  Violin 
Concerto  by  Max  Bruch,  from  memory, 
eight  etudes,  also  from  memory,  selected 
from  the  etudes  of  Kreutzer,  Rode  and 
Fiorillo,  and  some  concerto  or  other  com¬ 
position,  chosen  by  himself.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  compositions  presented,  em¬ 
bracing,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  greatest 
works  in  the  literature  of  the  violin, 
shows  the  remarkable  proficiency  obtained 
by  the  pupils  of  the  conservatory ;  First 
Movement  of  the  First  Concerto,  Paga¬ 
nini  (presented  by  two  candidates)  ;  First 
Movement  of  Concerto,  Beethoven  (pre¬ 
sented  by  two  candidates) ;  First  Move¬ 
ment  of  Concerto,  Goldmark;  I  Palpiti, 
Paganini  (a  work  of  immense  difficulty, 
featured  by  Kubelik  in  his  American  tour 
this  year);  Zigeunerweisen,  Sarasate; 
Introduction  and  Adagio  of  the  First  Con¬ 
certo,  Max  Bruch ;  Chaccone  by  Bach ; 
First  Movement  from  Concerto,  Tschai- 
kowski ;  First  Movement  from  Brahm’s 
Concerto;  Legende,  by  Sinding;  L’Arte 
dell’  Arco,  Tartini-Thomson ;  Variations, 
Joachim;  Aria  du  Concerto,  Goldmark; 
Preludio  ed  Allegro,  Pugnani ;  Variations 
sur  un  theme  de  Corelli,  Tartini-Leonard  ; 
First  Movement  of  Third  Concerto,  Saint- 
Saens;  First  Movement  of  Concerto, 
Mendelssohn;  Parts  of  Concerto,  Vieux- 
temps;  Sicilienne,  Leclair,  Caprice 
Locatelli. 

The  “jury,”  as  the  judges  are  calle'd  in 
these  concours,  consisted  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  awards  were  as  follows : 
first,  with  .the  greatest  distinction;  first, 
with  great  distinction ;  first,  with  dis¬ 
tinction;  honorable  mention.  One  of  the 
awards,  “with  the  greatest  distinction,” 
was  given  to  a  young  girl  twelve  years 
of  age  who  played  the  First  Movement  of 
the  Tschaikowski  Concerto. 

In  many  of  the  European  conservato¬ 
ries,  special  prizes  of  money,  musical 
instruments,  medals,  etc.,  are  given  by 
private  parties  who  are  interested  in 
music.  In  the  violin  concours  at  Brus¬ 
sels  there  is  a  permanent  yearly  prize  of 
about  450  francs  in  money,  donated  by 
M.  Van  Hal,  to  the  violin  pupil  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  by  the  jury.  The  best 
pupil  also  has  the  privilege  of  selecting 
any  violin  from  the  stock  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  violin  makers  in  Brussels,  who 
have  donated  this  as  an  annual  prize. 


Prevent 

Sunburn 


avoid  its  tortures 
and  trying  effects  on  the  com¬ 
plexion  by  using  enough  EL- 
CAYA  before  and  after  expo¬ 
sure,  to  keep  the  skin  soft, 
refreshed  and  healthy. 


" Makes  ihe  Skin  like  Velvet  " 


cools,  soothes  and  heals  the  burn¬ 
ing,  irritated  parts;  keeps  even  the 
most  delicate  skin  from  becoming 
rough,  freckled  or  tanned  during  the 
summer  months.  Use  Elcaya — pre¬ 
vent  the  discomforts  of  hot  weather 
— save  your  complexion  with  all  its 
inviting  qualities. 

All  Dealers,  Nation-Wide, 

Sell  ELCAYA 

CREME  ELCAYA  CERAT  ELCAYA 
SAVON  ELCAYA  POUDRE  ELCAYA  § 

Sample  for  2c.  Send  Dealer’s  Name 

James  C.  Crane, Sole  Agent,  107  Fulton  St. ,N.  Y. 
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Clayton  F.  Summy  Co. 

EDUCATIONAL 

PUBLICATIONS 

FOR  THE  PIANO 

A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons  by  Allen 

Spencer .  $1.00 

Graded  Studies,  compiled  from  many 

sources,  by  Mrs,  Crosby  Adams.  Each,  1.00 
5  books  for  two  hands.  2  books  for  four  hands. 
Lessons  in  Sight  Reading  by  John  Mokrejs,  .75 
Piano  Technic  for  Children.  Julia  Lois 

Caruthers . 2.00 

Preliminary  Studies  (new).  Mrs.  Crosby 

Adams . 25 

To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  Clefs, 

Staffs  and  Keyboard. 

Studies  in  Sight  Reading.  Mary  F.  Froth- 

ingham . 75 

The  Very  First  Lessons  at  the  Piano. 

Mr*v  Crosby  Adams . 75 

The  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

FOR  THE  VOICE 


Handbook  of  101  Exercises  compiled  by' 

J.  H.  Garner . . . 75 

A  Process  of  Vocal  Study.  Wm.  Nelson 
-  Burritt . 50 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Classwork  in  Music.  Blanche  Dingley 

Mathews .  1.50 

Dictation  Studies  in  Melody  and  Har¬ 
mony.  Mary  F.  Frothingham .  1.25 

Elements  of  English  Verse  Correlated  to 

Music.  Alice  C.  D.  Rii,ey .  1.50 

Elements  of  Musical  Expression.  Jessie 

L.  Gaynor .  1.25 

Harmony  and  Analysis.  Kenneth  Brad¬ 
ley  . . 1.50 

Home  Study  Books  for  Beginners.  Parts 

I  and  II.  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams.  Each,  .35 
Mu*ic  Education,  Vol.  I,  Objects  and 

Processes.  Calvin  B.  Cady .  1.50 

Music  Education,  Vol.  II,  Teachers’ 

Material.  Calvin  B.  Cady .  1.50 

Music  Education,  Vol.  Ill,  Home  Study 

Book.  Calvin  B.  Cady .  .75 

Popular  History  of  Music.  W.  S.  B.  Mat¬ 
hews . 2.00 

Supplement  and  Questions  to  Popular 

History  of  Music.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews..  .75  H 
Technic  and  Notation  as  Applied  to  the 

Pianoforte.  John  W.  Tufts .  1.25 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO 

Publishers 

64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago.  II1  J 

Send  for  catalogues,  circulars  and  l  >  •  .  I 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


The  Old  Renowned  Violin  House 
AUG.  GEMUNDER  &  SONS 

Makers  of  the  most  famous  Violins 

The  “Gemiinder  Art”  Violins 

Endorsed  and  played  by  the  world’s  most 
famous  artists. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  2-E  ;  also  No..  3-E  of  Old 
Fiddles  and  a  sample  copy  of  The  Violin  World 
and  String  List,  all  free. 

42  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


VIOLINISTS, ATTENTION! 


You  can  have  your  choice  of  the  finest 
collection  of  Old  and  New  Stringed  In¬ 
struments  in  America  on 

Thirty  Days’  Trial 

WRITE  TODAY  for  Free  Copy 
of  the  new  Lewis  Catalog  of 
Violins,  ’( ’ellns,  etc.  Don’t  think  of 
buying  a  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello  or  other 
stringed  instrument  until  you  have  seen  this  book. 

It  will  post  you  thoroughly  ou  violin  values;  tells 
you  how  to  judge  a  violin  by  the  wood,  varnish  and 
construction,  and  why  we  send  our  instruments  on 
free  trial.  Write  at  once.  Don’t  pay  enormous  prof¬ 
its  to  jobbers,  brokers  and  dealers.  Every  one  of 
these  gets  part  of  your  money  when  you  buy  a 
violin  in  the  regular  way. 

We  make  and  import 
our  own  instruments  and  sell  direct 

giving  you  the  benefit  of  tin*  regular  middleman's  discount. 
Our  stock  of  old  Violi-s  includes  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  old  masters. 

THE  CKIjICIIIIATKH  LEWIS  VIOLINS  are  made  In  our  own 
workshops  bv  the  best  of  foreign  makers,  and  are  far  superior 
to  most  old  violius  costing  two  or  three  times  ns  much. 

lO  to  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  any  instrument  in  our  stock  before  you  decide  to  buy. 
Hun  t  buy  any  kind  of  a  musical  instrument  any  other  way » 
You  can't  tell  anything  from  a  printed  description  or  a  few 
minutes'  trial  in  a  show  room.  We  insist  that  you  shall  he 
satisfied,  and  will  pay  express  charges  both  wavs  ou  all  re¬ 
turned  instruments.  1  . 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog  of  our  superb  instrn- 

- JL  meuts.  Your  name  aud  address  is  all 

that  is  necessary.  If  you  have  any  idea  of  ever  buying  a 
stringed  Instrument  you  need  this  book.  Now  write.' 

WM.  F.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Makers  and  Importers 
(Est.  1869)  225  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

VIOLIN  MAKERS!  —  We  make  a  specialty  of  Im¬ 
ported  Woods,  Yamiishes  and  Tools. 


VIOT  IN0VIDE  MUSIN’S 


I  Virtuoso  School 


Acknowledged  the  , 
|  LEADING  insti-  | 

tution  of  violin  in-  j 
structiou  in  the 
United  States.  Con¬ 
ducted  on  ■Belgian 
Conservatory  Sys¬ 
tem.  Scientific  ! 
LESSO  N  S  P>  Y  j 

.j 

-V A 

MAIL  from  OVIDE  j 
MUSIN,  contain  the  | 
essential  technical  ] 
aud  bowing  mate-  j 
rial  which  would  J 

»@i 

take  years  of  study 

.  to  acquire  otherwise,  at.  greatly  reduced  expense. 

Convince  your»elf  by  Trial  Course,  5  lessons  $4.00. 
CELEBRATE l>  COMFOSITIO.NS-Kdllimi  Ovule  .Mu sin 
'20  Numbers— Prices :  50o.,  00c.  and  75c. 

Advise  Mr.  Mu&in  style  of  music  desire  l  aud  lie  will  make  suitable 
selection. 

OVIDE  MUSIN’S  VIRTUOSO  SCHOOL  OF  VIOLIN 

51  West  76th  Street  (Dept.  E9)  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  over  fifty  years 
the  Root  Violins  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  de¬ 
notes  perfection  in  violin 
construction. 

Prices,  $5.00 
to  $150.00 

Purchasers  may  ex¬ 
change  any  instrument 
at  any  time  for  a  higher  grade  and  have  full  value  allowed. 

Send  for  catalog.  We  publish  all  kinds  of  easy  music 
for  young  orchestras.  Catalog  fft/e. 

E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 
1530  E.  55th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VIOLIN 


CORDE  DE  LUXE 

The  Best 
Hot  Weather 
Silk 

USED  BY  LEADING  ARTISTS 
15c  Each  $1.50  per  Dozen 

Catalog  of  fine  violins  sent  free 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  -  Boston,  Mass. 


I  So  teachertfttiif|pnt.  lover  or  dealer  of  mn«l<-  run  be  n  lllimit  our 


PRACTICAL  HISTORY  OF 
’  THE  VIOLIN  — 


■omplete  historical  review  an.i  770  genuine 
ad  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
IVIce.  onli  *!.:>«.  Value  from  |8  toJIO.  The  II.  llnuer  Katie 
(  .  185  K.  81th  St.,  Sew  York. 


PlCi 


■ntion  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 


VIOLIN  TESTS. 

Violin  tests  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  all  over  the  world.  The  Etude 
some  time  ago  gave  an  account  of  a  test 
held  in  Paris,  in  which  a  comparatively 
modern  violin,  a  Bernardel,  scored  the 
greatest  number  of  points,  against  many 
famous  violins,  including  a  genuine 
Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius.  A  similar 
test  was  recently  held  in  Chicago,  in 
which  modern  instruments  held  their  own 
well  in  competition  with  genuine  Cre- 
monas.  Another  and  very  important  test 
has  just  taken  place  in  Paris.  Concerning 
this  the  London  Daily  Mail  says: 

“A  peculiar  contest  which  took  place 
on  Thursday  night  would  seem  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  contention  of  modern  violin 
makers  that  their  products  are  every  bit 
as  good  in  tone  as  the  Stradivarius  and 
other  violins  of  ancient  make,  for  which 
thousands  of  pounds  are  gladly  paid  by 
enthusiasts. 

“A  number  of  violins  which  had  sur¬ 
vived  preliminary  tests  were  played  in  a 
dark  room,  without  the  hearers  being 
informed  of  their  identity,  except  by 
numbers.  At  the  end  of  the  competition 
a  vote  was  taken  from  the  large  audience 
of  musical  and  artistic  people  present, 
with  the  curious  result  that  the  finest 
toned  violin  was  judged  to  be  a  Belgian 
instrument  dated  1912. 

“The  second  was  a  French  1911  violin, 
and  only  third  place  was  taken  by  a 
‘Strad,’  valued  at  more  than  $15,000.  The 
fourth  was  a  Grancino  (old  Italian),  but 
the  fifth  and  sixth  were  also  of  modern 
manufacture.” 

The  correspondent  of  an  American  pa¬ 
per  writing  about  this  test  says :  “It  will 
be  curious  to  see  whether  in  consequence 
the  valuation  put  on  old  violins  will  in 
any  degree  be  lowered.  It  has  without 
any  doubt  been  proved  to  be  due  to  a 
complexity  of  sentiments  rather  than  to 
the  musical  worth  of  the  instrument.” 

FALLACY  OF  SUCH  TESTS. 

This  latter  view  is  no  doubt  the  one 
which  will  be  taken  by  many  superficial 
readers.  My  own  opinion  is  that  these 
tests,  where  a  violinist  plays  a  few  bars, 
on  twenty  or  thirty  fiddles,  one  after  the 
other,  in  a  darkened  room,  the  violins 
being  identified  by  numbers,  and  the 
audience  voting  on  the  order  of  super¬ 
iority,  proves  little  or  nothing.  Nothing 
is  more  deceptive  than  judging  violin  tone 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  a  good 
deal  like  judging  perfumes,  teas,  coffees, 
wines  or  tobaccos.  Any  druggist  will  tell 
jou  that  a  customer,  after  he  has  smelled 
five  or  six  different  kinds  of  perfumes, 
finds  that  his  sense  of  smell  is  confused, 
and  that  thereafter  the  other  varieties 
smell  pretty  much  alike  to  him.  It  is  the 
same  with  tea-tasting,  or  wine-tasting  or 
judging  tobaccos,  so  much  so,  that  to 
judge  the  quality  of  these  articles  suc¬ 
cessfully,  years  of  experience  are  re¬ 
quired.  Because  a  crowd  of  miscellaneous 
smokers,  trying  to  judge  cigars  in  a  dark 
room,  get  five-  and  ten-cent  cigars  mixed 
up  with  fancy  brands  of  Havana  cigars 
at  25  and  50  cents,  does  not  prove  that 
the  five-cent  tobacco  is  the  equal  of  the 
fifty-cent  Havana  by  any  means. 

That  one  or  two  violinists,  playing  a 
short  selection  on  each  of  a  number  of 
violins,  can  get  out  of  each  instrument 
the  best  that  is  in  it,  is  absurd.  Every 
violinist  knows  that  to  bring  out  all  the 
beauties  of  a  violin  lie  must  study  its 
character,  and  by  constant  playing  on  it 
learn  how  to  get  the  best  results,  and  to 
make  it  a  part  of  himself  as  it  were. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  player  to 
be  en  rapport  with  each  violin  at  one  of 
these  contests. 


A  DECEPTIVE  TEST. 

Then  a  slight  difference  in  the  manner 
of  playing  makes  a  great  difference.  To 
show  how  deceptive  such  a  trial  can  be 
made  I  will  relate  an  incident  which  came 
under  my  personal  observation.  The 
owner  of  a  fine  violin  was  trying  to  sell 
the  instrument  to  a  pupil  of  mine.  The 
latter  asked  him  whether  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  tone  of  his  violin  among 
others.  “In  a  thousand,”  was  his  reply. 
The  pupil  proposed  a  test,  by  comparing 
the  tone  of  the  violin  in  question  with 
that  of  two  others,  the  owner  to  be 
placed  in  another  room,  where  he  could 
not  see  which  violin  was  being  played. 
For  the  fun  of  the  thing  the  pupil  thought 
he  would  lay  a  trap  for  the  over-confident 
owner  of  the  fine  violin,  so,  instead  of 
playing  on  each  of  the  three  violins  in 
turn,  he  played  all  three  selections  on 
the  same  violin  (one  of  his  own).  The 
first  piece  he  played  rather  softly,  the 
next  medium  loud,  and  the  last  in  a 
brilliant  and  showy  style  with  plenty  of 
vibrato.  The  owner  of  the  violin  was 
completely  deceived  by  the  trick.  “The 
first,  ’  he  said,  “is  a  cheap  instrument, 
lacking  power  and  carrying  quality;  the 
second  you  played  was  better,  but  was 
deficient  in  quality,  while  the  third  was 
my  own  violin,  any  one,  even  a  deaf  man, 
could  have  told  that.” 

When  told  that  his  violin  had  not  been 
used  at  all,  and  that  only  one  violin  had 
been  used  in  the  contest,  he  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  crestfallen,  and  could  not  be  made 
to  believe  it  until  the  trick  was  performed 
under  his  very  eyes.  If  such  a  thing  as 
this  could  happen  in  the  case  of  the  owner 
of  a  violin  who  had  used  it  for  years,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  audiences  in  these 
fiddle  tests  get  most  woefully  mixed  up? 

While  modern  violins  may  occasionally 
be  taken  for  Cremonas  or  score  more 
points  at  contests  than  genuine  Strads 
and  Guarneriuses,  there  is  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  supreme  excellence  in  point 
of  tone  of  the  violins  of  the  old  Cremona 
masters.  Solo  violinists  all  over  the 
world  will  not  play  on  new  violins.  If 
they  cannot  pay  the  immense  prices  de¬ 
manded  for  the  best  Cremonas,  they  buy 
second,  third,  or  fourth  rate  old  Italian, 
brench  or  German  instruments.  These 
men  have  the  most  exquisite  judgment  as 
to  the  tone  of  string  instruments,  of  any 
class  of  musicians  in  the  world.  They 
would  certainly  not  be  such  fools  as  to 
pay  a  fortune  for  a  violin  when  they 
could  get  one  of. equal  tone  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars. 

JOACHIM’S  OPINION. 

1  lie  late  Dr.  Joseph  Joachim,  who  for 
many  years  bore  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  living  violinist,  paid  the  finest 
tribute  in  all  the  literature  of  the  violin 
to  the  Cremona  masters,  and  gave  the 
exact  viewpoint,  from  which  these  in¬ 
struments  are  regarded  by  the  greatest 
violinists.  He  said  : 

“The  violins  of  Stradivarius  are  mines 
of  musical  sound,  which  the  player  must 
dig  into,  as  it  were,  in  order  to  develop 
their  treasures,  and  I  attribute  to  them 
a  peculiar  responsiveness,  enabling  the 
earnest  player  to  place  himself  completely 
en  rapport  with  his  instrument.  While 
the  violins  of  Maggini  are  remarkable  for 
volume  of  tone,  and  those  of  Amati  for 
liquidity,  none  of  these  celebrated  maker? 
exhibit  the  union  of  sweetness  and  powei 
in  so  preeminent  a  degree  as  Giuseppe 
(del  Gesu)  and  Antonio  Stradivari.  If 
I  am  to  give  expression  to  my  individual 
feeling,  I  must  pronounce  for  the  latter 
as  my  chosen  favorite.  It  is  true  that  in 
brilliance  and  clearness,  and  even  in 
liquidity,  Guarnerius  in  his  best  instru¬ 
ments  is  not  surpassed  by  him,  but  what 
appears  to  me  peculiar  to  the  tone  of 
Stradivari  is  a  more  unlimited  capacity 


for  expressing  the  mo.it  varied  accents  o 
feeling.  The  tone  seems  to  well  fort 
like  a  spring,  and  to  be  capable  of  infiniti 
modification  under  the  bow.  Stradivari' 
violins,  affording  a  strong  resistance  tj 
the  bow,  when  resistance  is  desired,  an 
yet  responding  to  its  lightest  breath’  eni 
phatically  require  that  the  player’s  ea 
shall  patiently  listen  until  it  catches  th 
secret  of  drawing  out  their  tone.  Thei 
beauty  of  tone  is  not  so  easily  reactie 
as  is  the  case  of  many  other  maken 
Their  vibrations  increase  in  warmth,  th 
more  the  player,  discovering  their  rich 
ness  and  variety,  seeks  from  the  instrn 
ment  a  sympathetic  echo  of  his  ow 
emotions,  so  much  so  that  these  violin 
seem  to  be  living  beings,  and  become  a 
it  were  the  player’s  personal  familiars- 
as  if  Stradivari  had  breathed  a  soul  int 
them,  in  a  manner  achieved  by  no  othe 
master.  It  is  this  which  stamps  them  a 
creations  of  an  artistic  mind,  as  positfv 
works  of  art.” 

Dr.  Joachim’s  opinion,  as  one  of  th 
world’s  greatest  experts,  shows  ver 
clearly  why  a  violinist  playing  many  vio 
lins,  one  after  the  other,  cannot  expec 
to  make  each  one  appear  at  its  best. 


When  Rubinstein  was  director  of  th 
Conservatory  at  St.  Petersburg,  therl 
was  only  one  thing  on  earth  that  couh 
awe  him,  and  that  was  the  announcemen 
of  an  ‘ambitious  mother.”  “Good  lieav 
ens,  he  would  cry  in  desperation,  “I  an 
Rubinstein,  and  I  am  director  of  the  Con 
servatory,  but  you  cannot  expect  m 
therefore  to  make  geniuses.” 


THE  WAY  OUT 


Change  of  Food  Brought  Success  am 
Happiness. 


An  ambitious  but  delicate  girl,  afre' 
failing  to  go  through  school  on  ac 
count  of  nervousness  and  hysteria 
found  in  Grape-Nuts  the  only  thing 
that  seemed  to  build  her  up  and  fur 
nish  her  the  peace  of  health. 

“From  infancy,”  she  says,  “I  have 
not  been  strong.  Being  ambitious  tc 
learn  at  any  cost  I  finally  got  to  tht 
High  School,  but  soon  had  to  abandon 
my  studies  on  account  of  nervous  pros-, 
tration  and  hysteria. 

“My  food  did  not  agree  with  me,  1 
grew  thin  and  despondent.  I  could  no 
enjoy  the  simplest  social  affair  for  1 
suffered  constantly  from  nervousness 
in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  medicines. 

“This  wretched  condition  continued 
until  I  was  twenty-five,  when  I  became 
interested  in  the  letters  of  those  whe 
had  cases  like  mine  and  who  were  get 
ting  well  by  eating  Grape-Nuts. 

“1  had  little  faith  but  procured  a  box 
and  after  eating  the  first  dish  I  experi- 
enced  a  peculiar  satisfied  feeling  that 
I  had  never  gained  from  any  ordinarj 
food.  I  slept  and  rested  better  that 
night  and  in  a  few  days  began  to  glow 
stronger. 

"I  had  a  new  feeling  of  peace  and 
testfulness.  In  a  few  weeks,  to  my 
great  joy,  the  headaches  and  nervous¬ 
ness  left  me  and  life  became  bright  and 
hopeful.  I  resumed  my  studies  and' 
later  taught  ten  months  with  ease— of! 
couse  using  Grape-Nuts  every  day.  It 
is  now  four  years  since  I  began  to  use 
Grape-Nuts,  I  am  the  mistress  of  a: 
happy  home,  and  the  old  weakness  has) 
never  returned.”  Name  given  by  thei 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Read  the  little 
book,  “The  Road  to  Wellville,”  in  pkgs.| 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


THE  ETUDE 


ON  ACCENTS. 

Proper  accenting  in  playing  a  musical 
strument  is  of  fully  as  much  importance 
j;  proper  emphasizing  of  words  in 
leech.  Every  form  of  life  and  motion 
oes  forward  in  the  form  of  rhythm,  or 
!  brat  ion.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
',e  scientific  essays  of  Herbert  Spencer, 

;e  great  philosopher,  was  that  on  the 
Rhythm  of  Motion,”  in  which  he  shows 
,at  all  motion  is  in  the  form  of  waves. 
:usic  is  no  exception,  for  we  find  a 
,lse  in  music  just  as  in  everything  else, 
or  this  reason  the  student  should  be 
mstantly  cautioned  to  observe  the  ac- 
■nts  at  all  times.  We  find  two  kinds  of 
•cents  in  music,  one  the  natural  accent 
f  the  measure,  and  the  other,  special 
•cents  which  are  introduced  for  special 
Tects. 

Each  variety  of  time  in  music  has  its 
atural  accent;  in  common  time  we  find 
ie  principal  accent  on  the  first  beat  in 
ie  measure  and  a  secondary  accent  on 
ie  third  beat;  in  triple  time  we  find  the 
-incipal  accent  on  the  first  beat,  etc.,  etc. 
j  syncopation  we  have  a  displacement 
f  the  natural  accent,  and  other  special 
:cents  are  often  introduced  to  obtain 
•rtain  characteristic  effects.  A  talented 
udent  with  a  strong  natural  sense  of 
lythm  will  make  the  principal  accents 
iturally,  although  he  may  often  have  to 
e  told  of  the  special  accents.  Pupils 
ill  sometimes  be  found  almost  totally 
institute  of  a  sense  of  rhythm.  They 
ill  play  along  in  a  sing-song,  mechanical 
anner  without  indicating  in  the  slight- 
it  way  that  they  feel  either  the  natural 
r  special  accents.  In  such  cases  the 
■acher  must  try  by  every  means  at  his 
ammand  to  try  and  develop  the  pupil’s 
inse  of  rhythm. 

PROPER  BOWING. 

Fortunately,  the  mechanism  employed  in 
laying  the  violin  helps  to  some  extent  in 
eveloping  rhythm,  since  if  the  bowing 
properly  done  as  regards  the  up  and 
own  bow  being  employed  on  the  proper 
otes,  a  certain  amount  of  accent  will  be 
btained  from  the  fact  that  the  down 
dws  usually  come  on  the  accented  parts 
f  the  measure.  A  violin  player  naturally 
lays  the  down  stroke  stronger  than  the 
,p  stroke,  so  when  the  down  stroke 
limes  on  the  note  which  should  receive 
ie  accent,  the  proper  effect  will  be  ob- 
lined.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
ie  up  bow  comes  on  an  accented  note, 
i  which  case  the  accent  must  be  made 
y  a  stronger  pressure  on  the  up  bow. 
.11  good  violin  methods  and  collections 
f  violin  etudes  have  frequent  exercises 
esigned  to  cultivate  the  power  of  making 
'  trong  accents  with  the  up  bow,  and  the 
.“acher  should  be  careful  to  have  his  pu- 
ils  perfect  themselves  in  these.  Violin 
laying  without  accent  is  an  -insipid, 
rind-organ  affair,  and  on  going  to  emi- 
ent  teachers,  pupils  who  have  not  been 
roperly  educated,  often  find  that  their 
istructors  complain  constantly  of  the 
ick  of  accent,  and  put  them  to  work  on 
xercises  which  will  develop  their  sense 
f  rhythm. 

A.  really  good  musician  and  violinist 
dinctively  adapts  the  bowing  so  as  to 
ve  the  down  bows  fall  on  the  accented 
rts  of  the  measure,  as  far  as  possible, 
th  as  regards  the  natural  accent  and 
2  special  accents,  syncopated  passages, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  certain  pas- 
ges  this  cannot  be  always  accomplished, 
d  a  strong  pressure  on  the  up  bow  must 
en  be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  the 
oper  result.  Good  accentuation  in  vio- 
i  playing  is  the  life  of  a  composition, 
id  gives  the  performance  a  solidity, 
illiance,  and  virility  which  nothing  else 
n  accomplish. 

In  making  a  very  strong  sfs  on  a  cer¬ 


tain  note  the  bow  should  be  brought  down 
on  the  string  with  a  hammer-like  blow 
which  gives  the  sf.a  its  explosive  quality. 

Great  violin  teachers  are  noted  for  the 
aptness  of  their  illustrations.  The  pupil 
of  a  great  European  violinist  speaking  of 
this  said:  “My  teacher  would  often  de¬ 
vote  almost  the  entire  lesson  to  talking 
about  the  work  in  hand,  explaining  thor¬ 
oughly  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
and  how  to  overcome  them.  During 
such  lessons  I  would  play  but  little,  but  I 
would  leave  the  lesson  room  with  such 
a  clear  idea  of  how  to  practice  that  I 
would  know  exactly  how  to  set  about  it 
to  correct  my  mistakes.” 

THE  SECRET  OF  PROGRESS. 

After  all,  the  great  secret  of  progress 
in  learning  music  is  to  know  how  to  prac¬ 
tice.  In  explaining  the  importance  of 
accent,  let  the  teacher  explain  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  passage  from  Shakes¬ 
peare  read  by  a  schoolboy  and  then 
declaimed  by  a  great  actor.  Much  of  the 
difference  comes  from  the  proper  ac¬ 
centuation  of  the  actor.  Take  the  sen¬ 
tence:  “You  must  come  to-day.”  This 
can  be  read  in  four  ways;  “You  must 
come  to-day”;  “You  must  come  to-day”; 
“You  must  come  to-day”;  “You  must 
come  to-day.”  The  variation  in  emphasis 
makes  a  world  of  difference.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  the  accenting  of  different 
notes  in  a  passage  of  music  creates  en¬ 
tirely  different  effects.  Great  artists 
understand  this  very  well,  and  pay  the 
utmost  attention  to  accenting  the  music 
properly.  It  is  this  close  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  which  makes  them  great,  and  makes 
the  simplest  composition  in  their  hands 
sound  very  different  from  the  same  piece 
played  by  amateurs. 

The  student  should  pay  the  closest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  natural  accent  of  the 
measure — the  pulse  of  the  music.  A 
noted  teacher  of  the  violin  said  to  me 
of  one  of  his  pupils:  “I  am  afraid  Miss 
B.  will  never  accomplish  much,  for  she 
has  practically  no  sense  of  rhythm,  al¬ 
though  talented  in  other  regards.”  There 
are  no  doubt  extreme  cases  of  this  kind, 
but  I  believe  the  rhythm  of  almost  any 
intelligent  pupil  can  be  vastly  improved 
by  systematically  studying  exercises  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  a  sense  of  rhythm. 
Witness  the  vast  improvement  in  em¬ 
phasis  achieved  by  pupils  in  elocution 
under  the  guidance  of  a  good  teacher  in 
that  art.  Many  a  pupil  who  begins  with 
a  tasteless,  sing-song  delivery  ends  by 
becoming  an  eloquent,  impressive  speaker. 
It  is  not  otherwise  in  music.  I  would 
say  to  every  teacher :  “Look  well  to  the 
accent,  refuse  to  pass  to  the  next  exer¬ 
cise,  until  the  one  being  studied  has  been 
mastered  as  regards  all  its  natural  and 
special  accents.” 
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ONLY  ROOM  FOR  THE  BEST. 

At  the  present-day  audiences  in  the 
United  States  demand  violin  compositions 
of  the  highest  class,  and  they  get  them, 
too.  Foreign  violinists  have  assured  me 
that  they  have  to  be  fully  as  careful,  if 
not  more  careful,  in  arranging  a  program 
for  New  York  or  Boston,  than  they  do 
for  Paris  or  Berlin.  The  American  pub¬ 
lic  wants  the  newest  concerto  or  the  latest 
novelty. 

In  no  branch  of  the  violin  art  has  more 
progress  been  made  than  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  it,  and  it  is  well  this  is  so,  since  it 
is  quite  apparent  that  all  the  future  prog¬ 
ress  of,  an  art  rests  on  the  skill  with 
which  its  teachers  hand  it  down  to  the 
next  generation.  Supreme  technical  per¬ 
fection  is  like  a  lofty  mountain,  one  must 
have  a  guide  who  knows  every  step  by 
which  its  summit  is  to  be  obtained. 
Fortunately  we  have  many  such  guides. 


J.  P. — Christian  Donat  Hopf,  of  Klingen- 
thal,  was  well  known  as  a  violin  maker  about 
1740.  The  price  of  his  violins  (American 
prices)  averages  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  violins  with 
“Hopf"  labels,  or  with  the  word  “Hopf" 
branded  in  the  wood  near  the  shoulder,  some 
possessing  a  fair  tone  for  cheaply  made  vio¬ 
lins,  and  others  with  a  very  crude  tone  and 
inferior  workmanship.  These  latter  violins 
are  of  only  nominal  value.  Many  violin 
makers,  and  makers  of  factory  violins  in  the 
Mittenwald  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  used 
the  word  "Hopf"  as  a  trade  mark,  and  turned 
out  vast  quantities  of  these  violins.  2 — 
Backs  principally  of  maple  and  tops  of  pine, 
although  other  woods  were  occasionally  used. 

E.  N.  M. — I  do  not  know  how  the  name 
“catgut”  came  to  be  applied  to  violin  strings. 
Possibly  it  was  because  early  English  writ¬ 
ers  and  humorists  likened  the  tone  produced 
by  the  fiddlers  of  their  day  to  the  screech¬ 
ing  of  a  cat.  You  are  correct  in  your  sup¬ 
position  that  violin  strings  are  made  from 
sheep  intestines,  and  that  cats  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  string  proposition. 

E.  P.  P. — You  will  find  in  Dancla’s  Vio¬ 
lin  Method,  Op.  52,  full  explanations  of  the 
various  forms  of  staccato,  splccato  and  sal- 
tato  bowings,  with  examples  for  practice  of 
each  form.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  a  clear  idea  of  how  these  bowings  are 
produced  with  only  printed  directions  as  a 
guide,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to 
take  a  few  lessons  from  a  good  violinist, 
even  if  you  can  take  only  one  or  two. 

C.  S.  F. — There  were  four  Albani’s  of  note, 
makers  of  violin — Mathias.  Sr.  and  Jr., 
Michael  and  Paolo  Mathias  Alliani,  Sr.,  made 
violins  at  Botzen  in  the  Tyrol.  Paolo  Al- 
bani.  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
worked  in  Palermo  and  Cremona,  Italy. 
Whether  lie  ever  made  any  violins  in  Bot¬ 
zen  as  your  label  indicates  is  a  question. 

Paolo  Albani  was  a  maker  of  note,  and 
his  violins  are  excellent  in  tone  and  of  con¬ 
siderable  value.  I,  of  course,  can  judge 
nothing  from  printed  descriptions. 

A.  C.  E.,  Jr. — Your  idea  about  violinists 
in  theatre  orchestras  is  a  mistaken  one. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  average  theatre 
orchestra  is  small,  and  contains  us  a  rile 
only  one  or  two  first  violinists,  these  violin¬ 
ists  try  to  produce  as  loud  and  penetrating 
n  tone  as  they  can  in  forte  passages,  other¬ 
wise  the  violin  would  hardly  be  heard  amid 
tlie  tones  of  tile  clarinet,  flute,  cornet,  trom¬ 
bone,  drums,  etc.  As  it  is,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  hear  the  violins  in  a  theatre  or¬ 
chestra  while  the  wind  instruments  are  play¬ 
ing  during  a  forte  passage,  no  matter  how 
loud  they  play.  As  to  instruments,  the  the¬ 
atrical  violinist  tries  to  get  a  violin  with  as 
large  and  penetrating  tone  as  possible,  so 
that  it  will  lie  heard  while  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  are  playing. 

In  such  orchestras  only  one  or  two  first 
violins  are  often  used,  where  four  or  six 
would  be  required  to  make  the  proper  vol¬ 
ume,  so  that  these  one  or  two  are  obliged 
to  play  with  great  force,  if  they  would  make 
any  effect  at  all  in  a  large  theatre,  For 
this  reason  violin  players  In  small  orchestras 
frequently  adopt  a  style  of  great  vigor,  play 
ing  much  with  the  heel  of  the  bow,  and  divid 
ing  slurs  so  as  to  produce  greater  volume 
and  stronger  accents.  As  a  rule  theatre  or¬ 
chestra  violinists  are  not  equal  in  technic 
and  finish  to  soloists  and  symphony  men. 
although  in  the  larger  cities,  and  some  of 
the  smaller,  we  occasionally  find  such  violin¬ 
ists  filling  positions  in  theatres  because  they 
cannot  get  anything  better.  The  popular  the¬ 
atre  music  of  the  day  is  not  difficult,  but 
in  the  better  class  of  theatres  the  men  are 
obliged  to  possess  sufficient  technic  to  play 
standard  overtures  and  orchestral  music  of 
the  better  class. 

H.  C.  D. — A  fair  salary  for  a  violin  solo¬ 
ist  with  an  ordinary  concert  company  filling 
lyceum  bureau  dates,  etc.,  would  be  from 
$50  to  $75  per  week.  The  management 
would  pay  the  railroad  fares  in  addition  to 
this  salary,  but  the  soloist  would  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  his  own  hotel  bills  and  other 
expenses. 

I.  L. — The  label  in  your  violin,  a  copy  of 
which  you  send,  is  in  German.  When  trans¬ 
lated  it  means  that  your  violin  is  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  Stainer,  made  by  Fried.  August 
Glass.  While  the  violin  may  have  a  fair 
tone,  it  is  of  doubtful  value,  and  it  would 
not  justify  you  going  to  the  expense  of  get¬ 
ting  the  opinion  of  an  expert.  Were  there 
a  chance  of  its  being  a  genuine  Stainer  the 
matter  would  be  different,  as  he  was  the 
greatest  maker  of  Germany,  and  his  violins 
are  valuable. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  M. — If,  as  you  say,  the  varnish 
has  been  entirely  scraped  off  your  violin, 
you  had  best  have  it  revarnished,  as  the 
varnish  is  a  great  protection  to  the  violin. 
Valuable  old  violins,  which  have  the  varnish 
simply  worn  in  places,  should  not  be  touched, 
as  it"  detracts  greatly  from  the  value  of  an 
old  violin  if  the  original  varnish  is  gone. 
From  the  copy  of  the  label  which  you  enclose 
your  violin  is  evidently  an  imitation  Strud- 
ivarlus.  Any  good  violin  maker  can  varnish 
your  violin.  Don’t  get  a  carpenter  or  cabi¬ 
netmaker  to  do  it,  as  they  would  not  know 
how  to  do'  it  correctly.  Of  course,  with 
careful  usage  you  might,  play  on  the  violin 
for  years  without  varnish,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  get  it  done. 
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30  Days’  Free  Trial 
We  Pay  the  Freight 

You  are  not  asked  to  depositor  pay  or  advance 
a  cent  in  any  way  until  you  write  us  and  say  that  the 
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keep  it.  Then  these  are  the  terms  of  sale: 
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No  cash  payment  down.  No  interest 
on  payments.  No  extras  of  any 
kind.  Piano  stool  and  scarf  free. 

Sold  direct  from  the  maker  to  you  at  a 

guaranteed  saving  of  $100.  No  dealer’s  profit  for 
you  to  pay. 

Send  now  for  our  beautiful  Free  Catalog  which 
shows  eight  styles  of  Meister  Pianos. 

Our  resources  exceed  $4,000,000.  We  sell  more  pianos 
direct  to  the  home  than  any  other  concern  in  the  world. 

Rothschild  &  Company 

Dept.  160  B  Chicago,  Illinois 


PIANOS 


The  long-wearing  quality 
guaranteed  for  the  POOLE 
PIANO  is  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  our  thorough  and 
lengthy  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  lavished  upon  every 
detail  of  the  instrument  in¬ 
sure  scientific  and  mechani¬ 
cal  correctness  of  scale  and 
action,  sweetness  and  purity 
of  tone,  and  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinctive  individuality. 

It  is  the  beautif  ul  singing  quality 
of  the  POOLE  TONE  as  well  as 
the  attractive  appearance  of  these 
pianos  which  appeals  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  trained  musician  and 
music  lover. 

There  arc  Poole  representatives  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town  in  America.  We  will  gladly  give  you 
information  about  our  special  terms  and  our  system 
of  payments.  Just  as  easy  for  you  to  buy  direct 
from  our  factory  as  though  you  lived  in  Boston. 
I  Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments.  WRITE 
I  FOR  CATALOGUE  C. 

POOLE  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  for  a  Copy  of  the 

ETUDE  PREMIUM  CATALOG 

Many  valuable  articles  easily  earned 

THE  ETUDE,  PHILADELPHIA 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  adc 
our  advertisers. 
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I  fear  you  may  call  me  an  old  meddler 
to  come  in  at  holiday  time  and  try  to 
dictate.  ( Looks  at  the  clock.)  Miss 
Lichtenwalter  may  come  in  any  moment, 
but  before  I  go  let  me  tell  you  what  I 
read  the  other  day ;  it  may  help  you : 
“When  reading  do  not  play;  when  play¬ 
ing  do  not  read.  When  reading  imagine 
the  keyboard ;  when  playing  imagine  the 
score.’’  ( The  studio  door  opens  and  Bass 
Clef  vanishes  into  the  music  cabinet.) 


WHEN  THE  CLUB  MET. 


THE  BASS  CLEF  SPEAKS. 

(Scene  : — In  Dorothea  Lichtenwalter’ s 
downtown  studio.  Bass  Clef  seated  at 
the  piano  regards  smilingly  “The  Leivis- 
koff  Method"  on  the  piano  rack.) 

Bass  Clef—  Method,  method  all  the 
time;  method  when  half  the  children  who 
come  here  can’t  read  the  bass  clef!  I’m 
tired  of  being  misread  and  mistaken.  I'm 
as  separate  and  distinct  as  the  sun  from 
the  moon,  yet  my  lines  and  spaces  are 
confused  with  the  treble,  and  more  than 
half  the  time  I  am  looked  at  from  a 
treble  viewpoint  1 

DON’T  NEGLECT  ME. 

When  the  boys  and  girls  do  happen  ,o 
recognize  me  they  seldom  play  me  right ; 
I'm  just  jabbed  at  and  missed.  (Turns 
over  the  pages  of  the  method  book.) 
Now,  Miss  Lichtenwalter  has  studied 
methods  at  home  and  abroad  Until  she  is 
blinded  to  all  but  technic.  She  forgets 
that  many  of  her  so-called  “best”  pupils 
can’t  read  at  sight.  What  we  need 
right  here  in  this  up-to-date  downtown 
studio  is  a  good  big  scrubbing-brush  of 
Thoroughness,  with  a  small  feather 
duster  of  Method.  (Shuts  up  the  method 
book.)  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  for  all  the  attention  I-  receive  at 
piano  lessons  you  might  just  as  well  leave 
your  left  hands  at  home.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  some  day  the  teachers  will  have 
the  bass  clef  read  first,  not  last,  and  that 
my  part  in  a  composition  may  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Where  would  the  brass  band  be 
without  the  bass  drum,  and  how  would 
the  orchestra  sound  without  the  double 
basses  and  the  big  bass  tuba?  Yet  some¬ 
how  people  never  really  miss  my  presence 
in  a  piano  piece  unless  they  leave  out 
too  much. 

(Looks  at  the  lesson  card.)  I  wish  as 
a  favor  that  every  boy  and  girl  on  this 
lesson  card  would  make  me  a  present 
by  learning  to  read  accurately  my  lines 
and  spaces  at  least.  Please  add  to  that 
as  many  of  my  added  lines  and  spaces 
as  you  can.  What  a  fine  present  that 
would  make !  One  to  remember  always. 

Suppose  you  look  up  my  origin  in  a 
musical  dictionary  or  in  Standard  His¬ 
tory  of  Music,  third  lesson.  Just  see 
how  I  came  to  be  and  why  my  clef  signa¬ 
ture  is  F.  Really  my  geneology  is  as 
interesting  as  that  of  a  D.  A.  R.  or  a 
Colonial  Dame. 


The  first  octave  below  middle  C  is  called 
small;  the  next  below,  large;  then  comes 
the  Contra  octave,  which  sounds  very 
deep,  and  the  last  three  keys  lie  in  the 
Sub-contra  octave.  The  influence  of  my 
clef  extends  from  Sub-contra  A  to  two 
line  B. 

I  will  make  the  signs  for  these  octaves 
on  this  piece  of  paper.  (He  makes  the 
signs,  indicating  all  the  octave  names  on 
the  modern  piano.) 

LEARNING  LINES  AND  SPACES. 

To  celebrate  this  you  can  learn  my 
lines  and  spaces.  It’s  a  game  you  can 
play  when  you  are  tired  of  toys  and 
candy.  Nine  large  cards  are  needed; 
print  the  staff  with  bass  clef  upon  these 
cards  from  large  G  to  small  A.  Print  a 
note  on  the  lines  and  in  the  spaces.  Gather 
the  neighboring  children  together,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  beginners  in  music. 
Then  form  a  ring  and  circle  round.  One 
of  the  players  must  represent  me,  the 
Bass  Clef,  who  stands  outside  and  sings: 

I  have  in  all  nine  places. 

Five  lines  and  four  spaces. 

Turn  round  and  see 
What  letter  this  may  he! 

(Here  they  turn  facing  Bass  Clef.) 

Bass  Clef  holds  up  a  card  with  a  note 
on  second  line.  The  one  facing  the  card 
says  Large  B ;  should  he  fail,  he  steps 
inside  the  ring.  The  game  is  continued 
until  all  the  cards  are  shown. 

The  winners  go  to  the  piano  and  play 
the  lines  and  spaces  in  tlie  Bass  Clef. 
When  they  play  the  lines  they  may  sing: 


IiY  J.  LILIAN  VANDEVERE. 


“Please  may  I  give  out  the  pencils?” 
“Oh,  did  I  get  up  in  second  place  this 
time?”  “Miss  Helen,  shall  I  play  that?” 
“Look  at  the  scale  cards,  Esther’s  four 
ahead  of  Mabel.”  But  the  chatter  is  cut 
short  by  a  brisk  “Come,  girls,  three 
o’clock.” 

Miss  Helen  lays  her  note-books,  the 
pictures  for  the  biography  lesson,  and  a 
conductor’s  punch  on  the  table,  then  looks 
around  the  group  from  Matilda  on  her 
right  to  the  thirteen  other  bright  faces. 
There  is  a  complacent  twinkle  in  Matilda’s 
eyes,  for  the  girl  at  Miss  Helen’s  right 
is  “Number  One,”  and  the  ranks  range 
around  to  the  left,  showing  which  ones 
try  hardest. 

“Open  your  writing  books,”  says  Miss 
Helen,  and  in  a  moment  books  are  open 
and  dated.  Then  she  dictates  bass  notes 
rapidly — “C  quarter,  E  half,  eighth  rest,” 
and  so  on,  very  steadily,  and  every 
pencil  flies  along  in  the  wake  of  that 
voice.  Now  mark  it  off  in  measures  of 
common  time,”  and  there  ensues  much 
murmuring  under  the  breath,  tapping  on 
the  table,  and  frowning  at  refractory  six¬ 
teenths  that  seem  to  belong  nowhere.  As 
they  finish  they  hand  the  books  to  Miss 
Helen,  and  for  each  perfect  lesson  a  card 
that  is  kept  in  the  book  is  punched;  and 
oh,  joy,  if  yours  has  one  more  than  a 
neighbor’s ! 


must  have  been  in  the  second  part?  V 
was  the  main  difficulty  in  the  pi 
What  mistakes  did  you  notice?” 

They  do  well  to  listen  thought  full 
five  or  six  numbers,  so  a  rousing  son 
the  club  relieves  the  tension  a  bit.  1 
the  table  is  pushed  aside,  chairs  pu;  to 
wall,  and  the  girls  siand  all  eager 
their  rhythm  work. 

"May  we  have  the  castanet  drill,  1 
Helen?”  And  gaining  assent,  they 
through  pretty  drill  to  Spanish  d; 
mus.c.  This  they  want  to  get  perft 
for  a  recital,  and  after  a  good  fifteen  r 
utes’  work  on  it,  they  try  simpler  s 
and  rhythmic  arm  motions  to  get  e: 
coordination  of  foot,  hand  and  mi 
It  makes  alert  ears,  quick  minds,  gr. 
ful,  well-poised  bodies,  and  gives  a  st 
of  rhythm  imparted  in  no  other  way. 

They  do  look  pretty,  standing  in  a  dot 
row,  each  with  a  badge  of  purple  ; 
lavender,  worn  jauntily  like  a  watch  f 
and  at  the  end  they  form  a  circle  a 
marching  past  Miss  Helen,  curtsey  ; 
say  good-bye. 


ENTERTAINING  FACTS 
INSTRUMENTS. 


ABO 


My  first  is  G. 

Skip  one  to  II, 

Go  next  to  f). 

Then  F  you  plan. 

The  last  is  fifth  line,  letter  A. 

I’or  the  spaces  they  may  sing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Mv  first  is  A , 

My  second  V, 

I  skip  one.  line  In  letter  E  •  * 

■y  Inst  I  come  to  the  top' of  all 
And  play  the  G  in  the  octave  small. 

You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  make  a 
better  rhyme  than  this;  the  object  is  to 
say  the  letter  as  you  play. 


KNOW  MY  FRIENDS. 

I  f  you  wish  to  know  me  really  well, 
you  must  first  know  the  octave  names. 
For  convenience  in  speaking  and  writing, 
each  octave  has  a  spec'al  name.  Most  of 
the  tones  you  hear  lie  within  four  octaves. 
I  hese  are  the  tones  sung  by  the  human 
voice.  The  piano  has  seven  full  octaves, 
with  one  white  key  left  over  at  the  top 
and  three  keys  (two  white  and  one  black) 
at  the  bottom. 

To  make  this  very  clear  to  you  I  will 
put  cards  between  every  B  and  C  on  the 
keyboard.  (Rising  and  putting  in  the 
cards.)  This  octave  just  above  the  piano 
ock  is  called  the  one  line  octave;  the 
'e,  the  two  lined  octave;  above 
e  three  lined  octave ;  then  the 
four  lined  octave;  the  last  key  on  the 
<  ’  ar  |  at  the  top  is  called  five  line  C. 


A  FINE  GAME. 

Another  fine  game  is  this : 

Pnnt  the  letter  names  on  the  card— G, 

c,  e,  A,  etc.  Seat  the  players  facing 

the  keyboard ;  the  one  who  represents 
Bass  Clef  places  upon  the  piano  rack 
small  F.  He  calls  aloud: 

Look  short)  ancl  see — 

Space  or  line,  which  may  this  he? 

The  first  to  say  “Fourth  line  bass”  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  conduct  the  game,  which  can 
be  played  until  all  the  white  keys,  from 
Sub-contra  A  to  one  line  B,  are  located. 

I  m  not  sure  that  these  games  will  meet 
the  approval  of  Miss  Lichtenwalter  and 
her  associates ;  indeed,  I  am  almost  cer¬ 
tain  she  will  call  them  “silly,”  because 
Lewiskoff  does  not  endorse  them. 

I  don’t  care  much  for  methods  myself 
unless  they  are  backed  by  individual 
thoroughness,  and  the  truth  is  that  half 
of  you  can  t  read  properly  or  promptly 
in  mv  clef. 


MAKING  INTERESTING  NOTES. 

Now  how  well  do  we  know  our  Haydn 
lesson  ?  Miss  Helen  begins  asking  ques¬ 
tions  about  Haydn,  showing  the  pictures 
she  has,  and  good  marks  for  clear,  prompt 
answers  go  in  the  book  open  beside  her. 
“Ready  for  the  notes  for  next  lesson.” 
Everyone  has  a  note-book,  dates  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  pencils  are  poised  ready.  Five 
short  paragraphs,  each  with  one  main 
point,  are  dictated,  to  be  studied  carefully 
at  home. 

“Will  the  monitor  collect  the  books?” 
Marion  disposes  of  books  and  pencils, 
then  hurries  to  her  place,  for  Miss  Helen 
has  poured  a  pile  of  anagram  cards  (some 
marked  with  a  sharp  or  flat)  on  the  table, 
and  they  are  going  to  have  a  chord-build¬ 
ing  game.  They  may  take  any  cards, 
perhaps  from  under  each  other’s  indignant 
noses;  it’s  exciting,  too,  for  just  when 
Margaret  has  E  and  G,  intending  to  form 
C-E-G,  Elsie  whisks  them  away,  adds  B, 
and  cries  triumphantly,  “minor  chord.” 
The  game  is  soon  over,  for  interest  must 
not  lag. 

‘I  suppose  the  program  and  music  are 
all  ready,  little  librarian?”  Ella  holds  up 
her  neat  list  and  points  to  the  music  on 
the  rack. 

“Only  t,wo  pieces  there,  Miss  Helen, 
three  girls  play  without  music,”  and  the 
ones  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  attain 
that  goal  smile  happily. 

The  chairs  are  drawn  in  a  cosy  group 
around  the  piano,  the  librarian  reads  the 
program,  and  the  ones  chosen  and  hon¬ 
ored  play  their  selections.  No  napping 
allowed  in  the  audience  either,  for  as  a 
piece  is  finished  anyone  is  liable  to  have 
a  question  like  this  from  Miss  Helen: 
“How  many  parts  had  that  piece?  Was 
there  a  D.  C.  ?  What  mark  of  expression 


THE  VIOLIN. 

An  old  violin  stripped  of  all  its  ap 
ances  will  weigh  about  fourteen  ouni 
This  thin  shell  sustains  a  vertical  pr 
sure  of  over  one  hundred  pounds  at 
bridge  and  a  lateral  tension  of  strii 
said  by  some  to  be  nearly  one  thous; 
pounds ;  yet  a  good  specimen  has  ne 
been  known  to  collapse,  so  perfect  is 
principle  of  construction. 

THE  HARP. 

The  early  laws  of  Wales  mention  i 
harp  as  one  of  the  three  things  that  d 
tinguish  a  free  man  from  a  slave.  1 
latter  was  forbidden  to  touch  the  insti 
ment  even  from  curiosity,  and  it  w 
exempt  from  seizure  from  debt;  for 
was  presumed  that  a  man  without  a  ha 
had  lost  his  social  position  or  been  c 
graded  to  slavery.  The  harper’s  pri vile 
of  passing  wherever  he  wished  was  oft 
used  in  times  of  war. 

THE  ACCORDION. 

The  accordion  was  invented  in  Vien 
by  a  man  named  Damian  in  1829.  It  is 
favorite  inslrument  with  sailors.  In  sor 
parts  of  Italy  the  peasants  play  it,  and 
is  used  by  street  musicians. 

To  play  the  accordion  you  place  tl 
right  hand  over  the  keyboard,  while  y( 
work  the  bellows  with  the  left.  It  is  ; 
extremely  limited  instrument,  as  it  c: 
be  played  in  one  key  only ;  but  it  affon 
great  pleasure  to  many  simple  people  wl 
would  probably  not  have  any  music  if 
were  not  for  the  accordion. 

AN  EVERY-DAY  AEOLIAN  HARP. 

The  aeolian  harp  is  nature’s  music,  an 
we  have  it  with  us  every  day  in  the  tret 
and  through  the  telegraph  wires.  Th 
musical  sounds  we  hear  from  the  tell 
graph  wires  are  conveyed  to  us  throug 
the  posts,  which  act  as  sounding  board: 

King  David,  of  whom  we  read  in  th 
Bible,  must  have  had  an  aeolian  harp,  fo 
we  read  that  the  harp  sounded  at  mid 
night  when  suspended  over  his  couch  i: 
the  north  wind. 


William  Crotch,  afterward  Dr.  Cro 
and  a  distinguished  English  organist  £ 
professor  of  music,  was  the  most  no 
juvenile  prodigy  ever  known.  He  v 
an  organ  player  at  the  age  of  two,  i 
subject  oi  philosophical  papers  at  thr 
and  gave  ''daily  organ  recitals  at  four. 
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Publisher’s  Notes 

A  Department  of  Information  Regarding  New 
Educational  Musical  Works 
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arly 

rdering. 


Every  teacher 
whose  season’s 
work  begins  i  n 
jptember,  or  even  a  month  later,  should 
ke  time  by  the  forelock  and  obtain  an 
rly  supply  of  teaching  material;  it  is 
•st  not  to  wait  until  work  begins  before 
nding  for  the  necessary  studies,  instruc- 
in  books,  teaching  pieces  and  mis- 
llaneous  helps,  including  a  good  supply 
music  ON  SALE;  many  teachers  have 
ready  taken  advantage  of  our  special 
varly  Order  Offer"  and  all  their  wants 
indicated  have  been  or  are  about  to 
taken  care  of  well  in  advance  of  the 
ual  September  rush;  this  means  a  vast 
ving  in  worry  and  waiting,  leaves  the 
acher  free  from  such  cares  and  allows 
ne  to  attend  properly  to  the  arrange- 
ent  of  regular  teaching  work. 

Each  season  we  receive  numerous  be- 
ted  orders  that  should  have  been  in 
',nd  much  sooner,  and,  although  all  such 
ders  receive  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
on,  shipments  being  made  just  as 
lickly  as  possible,  it  is  nevertheless  diffi- 
lit  to  overcome  the  loss  of  time  con- 
imed  in  the  transmission  of  the  orders 
us  and  the  uncertainties  of  express 
lvice,  delays  in  transit  and  delivery 
using  frequent  annoyances.  \\  e  are 
eased  to  note  that  each  year  shows  an 
crease  in  the  number  of  early  orders. 


or  Better 
irvice. 


In  writing  orders 
for  music  supplies 
of  any  kind  it  is 
ways  advisable  to  make  one  s  wants 
town  just  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  it 
unsafe  to  trust  to  another  person’s  in- 
rpretation  of  a  hasty  or  carelessly  writ- 
n  order;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  write 
ore  than  the  correct  title,  composer's 
'ime,  opus  number,  if  any,  the  key  (if 
Sown),  the  voice  (high,  medium  or 
w),  and  in  ordering  sheet  music  pub- 
;hed  by  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  the  catalogue 
imber  is  sufficient.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
riting  such  indefinite  orders  as : 

•  “Czerny  Book  I.” 

•  “Loeschhorn’s  Studies.” 

“Another  copy  of  the  book  I  always 
.  ;e.” 

“Your  first  grade  book.” 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied 
iany  times  from  our  daily  correspon- 
ence.  Why  they  are  troublesome  is 
isily  seen;  there  are  many  different  sets 
;  f  studies  by  Czerny,  most  of  which  are 
,  ivided  into  books,  so  “Book  1  may 
lean  almost  anything  written  by  Czerny ; 
ris  is  also  true  of  several  other  com- 
osers’  works  of  this  class.  Requests  for 
,istruction  books  or  other  works  “same 
s  ordered  before”  and  “first  grade 
ooks,”  without  giving  correct  title  or 
uthor’s  name,  are  frequent  causes  of  de- 
I  ly  and  unsatisfactory  service. 

I  Another  source  of  trouble  in  a  mail 
1  rder  business  is  the  far  from  plain  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  customer’s  signature  as  a  conse- 
1  uence  of  which  it  is  misread  and  the 
poods  are  addressed  to  a  name  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  local  postal  authorities:  not 
mly  should  each  order  bear  a 
Written  signature,  but  also  a 
:  vritten  post  office  address ;  what 
1  ectly  plain  and  obvious  TO 
I VRITER  is  not  always  so 
grasped  by  the  READER. 

I 

u 


Still  another  worry  for  all  concerned 
is  the  UNSIGNED  order;  of  course,  no 
one  ever  dreams  of  sending  an  order 
without  signature,  yet  we  receive  SEV - 
ERAL  SUCH  ORDERS  EVERY  DAY ! 
These  "no  name”  orders  are  always  ex¬ 
amined  closely,  and  in  some  cases,  with 
the  aid  of  the  local  postmaster,  identifi¬ 
cation  is  effected. 

Mail  Order  There  are  f  e 

Music  Buying.  stocks  of  music 

throughout  the 
smaller  cities  large  and  varied  enough  in 
size  to  take  care  of  all  the  needs  of  the 
average  teacher.  Mail  order  music  buy¬ 
ing  has  become  the  natural  result.  There 
ate  few  teachers,  if  any,  who  to-day  do 
not  buy  at  least  some  of  their  supplies  by 
mail.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
teachers  and  institutions  are  purchasing 
a  large  proportion  of  their  sheet  music 
and  music  supplies  from  the  Theodore 
Presser  Co.  Our  stock  is  perhaps  the 
best  selected,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the 
country;  several  hundred  employees  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  this  business  attend  to 
these  orders  the  day  they  are  received, 
and  at  the  best  prices  obtainable  any¬ 
where,  good  editions,  of  course,  cons::’- 
ered. 

The  publications  of  Theodore  Presser 
Co.  are  so  well  known  among  the  profes¬ 
sion  that  a  few  words  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  in  regard  to  them.  This  house 
has  published  the  most  used  educational 


works  of  music  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  including  Mathews’  Standard 
Graded  Course. 

Our  system  of  dealing  has  always  been 
most  carefully  planned  to  help  the  schools 
and  teachers ;  our  ON  SALE  plan  is  only 
one  of  many  original  features  which  to¬ 
day  have  become  almost  an  absolute 
necessity.  Our  rates  of  discount  and  our 
terms  are  the  best  obtainable.  All  of 
our  catalogues  on  many  subjects  are  free 
for  the  asking,  correspondence  on  any 
subject  connected  with  the  profession  or 
business  is  solicited  and  receives  careful 
attention.  Let  us  send  our  first  cata¬ 
logues,  or  better  still,  try  an  initial  or¬ 
der  or  selection  of  ON  SALE  music  for 
some  special  need.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 


faction. 

The  Presser 
Collection. 


Following  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the 
paper  bound  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  classics  published  abroad, 
such  as  those  of  Litolff,  Steingraber, 
Augener,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  etc., 
various  and  numerous  American  reprints 
have  appeared.  We  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  the  re¬ 
prints  of  these  editions  called  the  Presser 
Collection.  Almost  all  of  the  well-known 
works,  those  universally  used  in  teaching, 
are  included  in  this  Presser  Collection; 
the  volumes  are  carefully  edited,  clearly 
printed  on  the  finest  paper.  We  desire 
to  speak  particularly  of  the  binding,  the 
covers  are  not  only  attractive  and  more 
durable  than  any  other  American  edition, 
but  the  binding  itself  is  the  strongest 
possible.  From  the  quality  of  the  cover 
and  the  binding  we  could  almost  guar¬ 
antee  that  a  volume  of  the  Presser  Col¬ 
lection  used  for  study  would  last  twice 
as  long  as  that  of  any  other  American 
or  foreign  edition. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  you  will 
find  a  partial  list  of  the  volumes  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Presser  Collection ;  con¬ 
stant  additions  are  being  made,  not  less 
than  a  dozen  are  in  press  at  the  present 
moment.  Among  the  “Advance  of  Pub- 


The  Etude 

Thirty  Year  Jubilee  Issue 

1883=1913 


An  Issue  of  Prime  Importance  to  THE  ETUDE,  and  all 
readers  will  celebrate  the  three  decades  of  highly 
successful  existence  of  the  journal 


its 


plainly 
plainly 
is  per- 
THE 
readily 


JANUARY,  1913 

Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  this  number  the  finest  example  of  progres¬ 
sive  musical  journalism  ever  printed.  There  will  be  numerous  contributions  rom 
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musicians  of  eminence,  special  music,  exceptional  illustrations  and  1  he  I.tude  ea- 
tures  which  have  done  so  much  to  give  the  journal  the  stamp  of  individuals  an 
modern  musical  breadth. 

A  Roll  of  Honor  of  Old  ETUDE  Friends 

We  propose  to  publish  a  Roll  of  Honor  in  our  Jubilee  issue  There  are  a  great 
many  readers  of  The  Etude  at  the  present  time  who  took  the  journal  regularly 
during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  1883-1888.  The  formative  period  of  a 
magazine  is  the  most  critical  time  in  its  life  and  we  value  these  old  supporters  rug  i  y. 
Some  of  them  are  really  young  supporters,  as  they  commenced  to  take  he  Rtude 
when  they  were  children.  We  want  to  let  them  participate  in  our  Jubilee,  and  we 
propose  to  put  their  names  upon  a  Roll  of  Honor.  If  you  took  The  Etude  during 
the  period  from  1883  to  1888,  write  us  giving  your  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
shall  gladly  place  your  name  in  this  special  section  devoted  to  those  who  have  been 
continuously  interested  in  music  during  these  important  years  in  our  national  mu s, cal 
hUtnrv.  Your  letter  must  reach  us  before  Nov.  1st,  1012,  and  must  correspond  with 


history.  Your  letter  must  reach 
our  records. 

“How  THE  ETUDE  Has  Benefited  Me’ 

At  the  head  of  our  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  issue  for  January,  1913  we  shall  place 
the  best  letter  received  from  any  reader,  regardless  of  the  length  of  you,  subscrip¬ 
tion,  giving  the  best  treatment  of  the  subject,  How  The  Etude  Has  Benefited 
Me.”  We  have  received  many  thousand  letters  telling  us  that  The  Etude  has 
been  an  indispensable  help.  Now  we  want  to  know  just  how  and  what  he 
Etude  has  done  for  you  and  what  practical  results  it  has  produced.  In  writing  upon 
this  subject  make  it  an  entirely  separate  letter  and  see  that  it  reaches  us  priu 
Nov.  1st,  1912.  Only  one  letter  can  be  published  m  this  position  of  honor.  Thu 
open  to  all  readers. 


lication”  offers  under  this  same  head  will 
be  found  introductory  offers  on  several 
of  the  new  volumes :  Mozart  Sonatas, 
Czerny  Op.  823,  Czerny  Op.  553,  Dia- 
belli’s  Sonatas,  Wieck’s  Piano  Studies. 

Mathews’  Standard  The  Publishers’ 
Graded  Course  Notes  of  any  Sep- 

of  Studies.  tember  issue  of 

The  Etude  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of 
this  standard  and  universally  used  work. 
Mathews’  Course  is  published  in  ten 
grades,  a  volume  to  each  grade ;  the  re¬ 
tail  price  is  $1.00,  subject  to  sheet  music 
discounts.  In  these  volumes  everything 
necessary  in  the  way  of  piano  studies 
has  been  drawn  from  every  source  and 
the  best  selection  made  it  is  possible  to 
make,  and  that  selection  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  improved.  The  Mathews’  Stand¬ 
ard  Graded  Course  of  Studies  is  not 
standing  still,  it  is  being  improved  year 
after  year,  so  that  to-day,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  every  large  publisher 
has  felt  necessary  to  imitate  it  by  having 
a  course  of  piano  studies  in  his  cata¬ 
logue,  the  Mathews’  Standard  Graded 
Course  of  Studies  is  being  used  to  a 
greater  extent  than  during  any  other  year 
of  its  life.  We  will  cheerfully  send  all 
the  volumes  to  anyone  for  examination. 

The  Fairy  Shoe-  This  operetta  is 
maker,  by  A.  H.  Hall  now  ready  and 
and  T.  J.  Hewitt.  the  special  offer 
is  hereby  with¬ 
drawn.  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
works  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen, 
and  we  can  commend  it  for  production 
to  those  who  are  in  search  of  a  novelty 
of  this  kind  for  the  coming  season. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  copies 
for  examination  at  any  time. 

Mozart’s  Sonatas,  This  is  a  popular 
Volume  1.  volume  which  we 

have  now  in 
preparation  to  be  added  to  the  Presser 
Collection.  Volume  1  as  usually  pub¬ 
lished  contains  10  of  the  most  popular 
Mozart  Sonatas.  Our  new  edition  will 
contain  all  these  together  with  some 
interesting  additions.  Nothing  in  piano¬ 
forte  study  will  ever  displace  the  old 
classics,  and  every  pupil  should  be 
familiar  with  a  certain  number  of  the 
sonatas  by  the  great  masters,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  sonatas  of  Mozart. 
Our  edition  follows  closely  the  text  of 
the  celebrated  Cotta  Edition,  but  the 
plates  have  all  been  prepared  specially 
with  additional  editing  and  revision, 
after  comparison  with  all  the  standard 
editions.  We  are  offering  copies  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication  during  the  current 
month  at  the  specially  low  price  of  40 
cents,  postpaid. 

Wieck’s  We  will  publish  an 

Piano  Studies.  edition  of  these 

celebrated  studies. 
Wieck  was  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann 
and  also  her  teacher.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  original  thinkers  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  These  studies  were  collected  after 
his  death  by  his  daughter  Maria.  They 
are,  first  of  all,  very  pleasing,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  this,  extremely  useful.  The 
volume  has  been  used  by  a  good  many 
generations,  arid  has  held  its  own  through 
all  these  years. 

Our  special  price  on  these  studies  will 
be  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Technical  Exercises  This  volume  is 
in  a  Musical  Setting,  now  ready  and 
by  Carl  A.  Preyer.  the  special  offer 
is  hereby  with¬ 
drawn.  This  is  a  really  useful  techni¬ 
cal  work  especially  for  daily  practice 
for  advance  players  who  have  ex¬ 
hausted  the  possibilities  of  such  works 
as  those  by  Pischna.  The  e.\,r 
are  all  very  cleverly  constructed.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  copies  of 
work  for  examination  to  all  wh  may 
be  interested. 
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Mother  Goose  Duets. This  entertaining 
10  Four-hand  Pieces  little  volume  is 
for  Teacher  and  now  ready  and 
Pupil,  by  Theodora  the  special  offer 
Dutton.  is  hereby  with¬ 

drawn.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  works  of  this  nature  who 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
special  introductory  price  should  send 
for  a  copy  for  examination.  We  feel 
sure  that  this  work  will  become 
popular.  i 

Diabelli  Sonatinas,  An  edition  of  this 
Op.  151  and  168.  educational  work 
will  appear  in  the 
Presser  Collection  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  These  sonatinas  are  among  the 
easiest  in  the  sonata  form,  and  may  be 
taken  up  before  Kullak,  and  they  are 
somewhat  easier  than  dementi,  Op.  36. 

Our  introductory  price  of  the  volume 
will  be  but  20  cents. 


Little  Pianist, 
Czerny,  Op.  823. 


Final  Introductory  Offers  on  New  Musical  Works 


Once  each  year  we  give  to  our  subscribers  a  last  opportunity  to  get  one  copy  of  our  latest  publications  at  an  introductory  price  cqua 
to  about  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  advantages  of  obtaining  the  most  modern  and  best  works  of  their  kind  in  this  way  arc  mutual.  Cas' 
to  accompany  all  orders;  if  patrons  desire  works  charged  to  their  accounts  postage  will  be  additional.  This  offer  expires  September  30,  19)2 
To  an  active  teacher  or  ambitious  student  the  value  of  this  opportunity  to  examine  and  own  the  latest  and  most  modern  works  canno 
be  over-estimated.  Order  by  No.  Send  all  orders  to  THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


No.  15.  Beginner’s  Book — School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  Theodore  Presser  Introductory/ 


A  real  Beginner's  Book,  suitable  to  be  Gash  Price  20c 
taken  up  bv  a  child  just  out  of  the  hinder-  Postpaid, 
garten  or  by  the  youngest  student.  The  first  twenty-odd  pages  do 
not  go  beyond  the  five-finger  positions  in  each  hand.  There  are 
plenty  of  writing  exercises  and  questions  and  answers  to  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  everything  that  has  been  presented. 

Musical  facts  are  introduced  one  at  a  time,  in  the  plainest  pos¬ 
sible  manner,  and  the  hook  progresses  logically  and  surely.  All  the 
material  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  presented  in  an  attractive  manner. 


Czerny’s  Studies 
seem  to  be  peren¬ 
nial.  Nothing  has 
yet  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  them, 
especially  of  this  particular  opus,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  his 
works.  It  begins  with  almost  the  very 
first  studies.  In  fact,  the  first  part  of 
this  work  would  be  the  very  first  studies 
that  a  beginner  would  take  up  after 
dropping  the  instruction  book.  Special 
price  for  this  volume  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Melodic  This  work  is  a 

Piano  Studies,  novelty,  and  has 

by  Hermann  Vetter,  never  yet  been 
published  in  this 
country.  The  studies  are  somewhat  along 
the  line  of  Pischna,  but  intended  for  be¬ 
ginners.  They  develop  technic  along  en¬ 
tirely  original  lines.  A  pupil  must,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  use  his  brains.  An 
exercise  is  given  and  this  exercise  is 
varied,  but  only  a  few  measures  of  the 
variation  will  be  given.  This  makes  it 
extremely  interesting.  It  develops  orig¬ 
inality  and  makes  the  study  hour  a  great 
deal  more  enjoyable. 

The  volume  may  be  purchased  for  15 
cents,  if  subscribed  for  in  advance. 

New  Beginner’s  This  book  is  now 

Method,  by  ready  and  the 

Theodore  Presser.  special  offer  is 


No.  18.  A  Christmas  Oratorio 


By  W.  W.  Gilchrist 

A  fine  and  dignified  work  by  a  representa- 


No.  19.  200  Short  Two  Part  Canons 


By  K.  M.  Kunz— Op.  14  Introductory/^  /"Y 

One  of  the  standard  introductions  to  jL\J  C- 


One  or  tne  standard  introductions  iu  p— 
polyphonic  playing,  suitable  to  precede  the  vosipaiu 
study  of  the  easiest  classics.  These  canons  are  constructed  in  a 
most  ingenious  manner.  All  are  within  the  five-finger  position  of 
cither  hand,  hut  all  possible  keys  are  employed  with  much  variety 
in  rhythm.  Widely  used  in  the  best  schools  and  conservatories. 


No.  20.  May  Bells— 12  Little  Lyrics 


15c 


By  F.  Spindler— Op.  44  Introductory  ■ 

A  very  popular  volume  with  teachers  and  S3??  PfjCe 
students,  widely  used.  Pleasure  as  well  as  vostpaiu, 
profit  are  to  be  gained  from  playing  these  short  and  very  tuneful 
pieces.  Each  number  is  one  page  in  length.  Our  edition  has  been 
carefully  revised,  the  pieces  have  been  given  appropriate  titles, 
fingering  and  phrasing  have  been  added.  Second  grade  work. 


hereby  with¬ 
drawn.  The  interest  in  this  work  in 
advance  of  publication  has  been  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  we  feel  sure  that  none 
of  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  special  offer  will  be  disappointed. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  the  book 
freely  for  examination. 

Requisites  for  the  Working  as  we  do 
Music  Teacher.  to  help  the  teacher 
as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  all  the  time,  we  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  systems  and  various  helps, 
while  not  of  great  financial  value,  yet  of 
considerable  practical  value.  On  page  671 
of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  column  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  just  these  little  helps, 
special  reward  cards,  lesson  cards  and 
records,  blank  hooks,  etc.  We  would  ask 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  this,  and 
also'  to  a  catalogue  which  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  called  the  “Music  Teachers’  Hand 
Book.”  We  would  be  glad  to  send  this 
catalogue,  which  treats  of  the  same  sort 
of  things  a  little  more  fully.  It  is  the 
most  used  catalogue  we  publish. 

Sacred  Quartets  Appropriate  se- 
for  Women’s  Voices,  lections  arranged 
for  women’s 
voices  in  four-part  harmony,  for  church 
use  or  any  other  occasion  where  sacred 
music  is  desired,  are  much  in  demand. 
As  it  is  convenient  to  have  these  in 
hook  form,  we  have  planned  a  book 
of  this  nature.  The  selections  are 
chit  original  or  else  they  are  new 


No.  21.  The  Virtuoso  Pianist — 60  Exercises 


40c 


By  C.  L.  Hanon  Introductory 

A  monumental  technical  work  used  in 
many  of  the  foremost  schools  and  conserva-  *-o  paiu, 
tories  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Virtuoso  Pianist  is  an  advanced 
system  of  daily  technic  for  piano  students  who  have  passed  the 
intermediate  stages.  It  is  recommended  by  many  of  the  well-known 
contemporary  players  as  a  valuable  work  for  daily  practice,  for 
gaining  strength,  independence  and  flexibility. 


No.  22  Lyric  Pieces — Vol.  Ill,  Op.  43 

By  E.  Grieg  Introductory' 

This  volume  contains  some  of  the  most  p38Jl,.!ia,ce 
popular  of  Grieg's  shorter  piano  pieces :  p  • 

"Butterfly,”  “Solitary  Wanderer,”  “In  Mine  Own  Country.  Bird 
ling,”  “Erotik,”  “To  Spring.”  Ail  the  pieces  have  been  edited  care¬ 
fully  and  is  gotten  out  in  a  handsome  and  substantial  manner. 


15c 


No. 


23.  On  The  Playground— Ten  Tunes  for  Be¬ 
ginners,  By  M.  B.  Willis  Introductory  -i  ^ 

This  is  a  set  of  genuine  first-grade  pieces  1  OC 

published  together  in  one  little  volume,  vostpu  u. 

They  are  by  a  writer  who  has  had  much  success  in  this  particular 
line,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  please  young  students.  The  pieces  are 
all  in  the  treble  clef,  each  hand  remaining  in  the  five-finger  posi¬ 
tion.  It  is  astonishing  what  pleasing  results  the  composer  has 
attained  with  such  limited  material-  These  pieces  may  be  used  as 
the  very  first  to  assign  to  the  new  beginner. 


No.  24. 


Juvenile  Study  Book — For  the  Pianoforte 

By  F.  Spindler— Op.131  Introductory/ 

A  graded  study  book,  starting  at  the  very  £“***  Pr 
beginning  and  proceeding  by  easy  stages  cosipaiu, 
through  first  grade  work.  There  are  fifteen  numbers  in  all.  melo¬ 
dious  and  of  real  teaching  value.  A  useful  supplement  to  any 
instruction  book  or  graded  course  of  study. 


20c 


No.  26.  Fundamental  Exercises  for  the  Voice 

Arranged  and  Graded  by  W.  W.  Gilchrist  Introductory 


25c 


These  exorcises  are  planned  to  meet  the  p3sh  Price 
necessity  for  fundamental  work,  so  often  re-  *  ostpatd, 
quired  to  be  written  out  during  the  lesson.  They  have  been  use 
for  many  years  by  the  author  for  his  own  individual  pupils.  A 
the  usual  exercises  for  the  various  registers,  for  flexibility,  scalV 
arpeggios,  etc.,  arc  included. 


No.  16.  Technical  Exercises  in  a  Musical  Setting. 

By  Carl  A.  Preyer  Introductory  ^ 

An  important  technical  work,  just  such  a  p3®jLP51ce 
book  as  more  advanced  students  are  looking  vostpaia, 
for.  an  amplification  of  the  technical  ideas  of  Pischna.  A  technical 
figure  of  musical  significance  is  worked  out  through  the  various 
keys  in  each  exercise,  and  both  hands  receive  equal  attention 
throughout.  The  central  idea  is  to  develop  musicianship  as  well  as 
technical  proficiency  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  author,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  musician  and  teacher,  has  made  a  speciality  of  this  work. 


No.  27.  Melodious  Second  Grade  Studies 

By  A.  Sartorio— Op.  901  Introductory 

These  studies  are  just  what  their  title  im- 


20t 


Gash  Price 

plies.  This  opus  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  Postpaid, 
the  most  popular  of  all  Sartorio’s  works.  The  studies  will  intere- 
and  attract  students,  while  furnishing  just  the  needed  technics 
drill  and  musical  inspiration  for  this  important  grade. 


No.  28.  Treble  Clef  Album 


20c 


No.  17.  Anthem  Service — A  Collection  of  Anthems  for 

15c 


Introductory/ 

A  delightful  volume  for  beginners  and  Cash  Price 
young  pupils.  All  the  pieces  in  this  book  Postpaid, 
lie  in  the  treble  clef  for  both  hands.  The  pieces  are  by  sonic  o 
the  most  popular  composers,  and  all  arc  exceptionally  attractlvi 
arranged  in  progressive  order.  The  host  possible  book  from  whlc 
to  select  the  pupil’s  very  first  pieces. 


General  Use  introductory 

The  most  recent  addition  to  our  enormously  p3®?-1  Ilce 
successful  series  of  anthem  compilations :  costpaiu, 

"Model  Anthems,”  “Anthem  Repertoire,”  “Anthem  Worship."  “An¬ 
them  Devotion."  “Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise.”  In  "Anthem 
Service”  will  be  found  an  entirely  new  collection  of  number-  for 
church  use,  well  within  the  range  of  the  average  quartet  or  chorus 
choir.  This  work  will  prove  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  All  the 
anthems  are  melodious  and  interesting,  devotional  and  cburchly. 


No.  29.  Piano  Instruction  During  the  First  Month 


25( 


By  Rudolf  Palme  Introductory/ 

A  valuable  pedagogical  work  from  the  Ger-  Cash  p”ce 
man.  This  practical  little  volume  gives  all  1  ostpaiu, 
the  necessary  materials  and  instructions  for  the  earlier  stages  (, 
piano  teaching.  Valuable  for  young  teachers  who  are  mapping  oti 
plans  and  methods  for  elementary  work. 


Introductory  P“  /"V 

a  represent*-  g38,h  Pf*ce  DUC 
tive  American  composer.  It  requires  the  r°stpaia, 
usual  quartet  of  soloists  and  a  mixed  chorus  of  some  strength. 
Orchestral  parts  may  be  bad  of  the  publishers,  but  the  work  may 
be  performed  with  piano  or  organ  accompaniment  only.  The  text 
is  selected  mainly  from  the  Scriptures.  There  are  beautiful  solos 
and  splendid  chorus  numbers  throughout  the  work,  forceful,  touch¬ 
ing  and  dramatic.  The  thing  for  choral  societies  or  large  choirs. 


20t 


No.  30.  Musical  Picture  Book — For  the  Pianofort 

By  Octavia  Hudson  Introductory/ 

An  attractive  recreation  book  for  ele-  p38*1  pjjce 
mentary  pupils.  The  little  pieces  have  char-  Postpaid, 
aeteristic  titles  accompanied  by  appropriate  verses.  The  book  is  i 
oblong  form,  clearly  printed  in  large  notation,  useful  in  teadim 
time  and  note-reading  and  to  supplement  any  Instruction  book,  u 
in  kindergarten  work. 


No.  31.  Piano  Players’  Repertoire  of  Popula 

Pieces  Introductory/^  /V 

Just  the  volume  for  general  use:  for  the  Gash  Price  t 

home,  for  light  recital  work,  for  sight-read-  1  ostPaid, 
ing  practice,  for  self-amusement.  The  pieces  are  of  various  styles 
caprices,  songs  without  words,  reveries,  idyls,  characteristic  number: 
etc.,  all  bright  and  melodious,  many  of  them  lying  in  the  thlr 
grade,  none  going  beyond  the  fourth  grade. 


No.  32.  Study  and  Pleasure 

By  Carl  Koelling— Op.  436 


Introductory 
Cash  Price 


A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged  in  p383  V! 
progressive  order.  The  pieces  are  exception-  1  ostPaiu 
ally  pleasing  but  at  the  same  time  of  real  educational  value, 
do  not  progress  beyond  the  second  grade. 


25t 


The 


No.  33.  Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playin 

By  Edward  Morris  Bowman  Introductory  A 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of  Cash  Pjjice 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters  Postpaid, 
from  a  Musician  to  His  Nephew,”  giving  the  essentials  of  a  court- 
of  study  In  artistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short  cuts  an 
vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  student,  the  teacher,  tl 
artist,  the  parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is  one  of  tl, 
leading  American  teachers,  a  fellow-worker  with  the  late  D 
William  Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this  work  without  recefi 
ing  splendid  new  ideas  presented  with  the  wholesome  common  sens- 
which  has  marked  most  of  the  works  of  American  pedagogs. 


No.  34.  Music  Pupils’  Lesson  Book  and  Practic 

Record.  By  F.  F.  Guard 


By  F.  F.  Guard  Introductory 

,,  Cash  Price 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  cover  all  postpaid, 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 

teacher  during  a  season’s  work,  the  teacher’s  assignment  of  wor 
at  each  lesson,  the  amount  of  time  practiced  by  the  pupil,  th 
teacher’s  rating  of  the  lesson.  Pages  for  keeping  tuition  and  she< 
music  accounts. 


No.  35.  16  Instructive  Four  Hand  Piano  Piece 


Introductory/^ 
Gash  Price  / , 
Postpaid, 


By  F.  Neumann 

A  musicianl.v  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or  for 
recreation.  Sixteen  complete  duets,  lying  in  Grades  II  and  II 
arranged  in  progressive  order.  AH  the  numbers  arc  melodious  an 
attractive,  available  for  recital  use. 


No.  36. 


-For  the 


Bach  Album 

Pianoforte 

The  best  Bach  Album  in  popular  form  ever 
published.  This  volume  contains  all  the 
pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  albums,  together  with  additions- 
material  of  rare  interest.  All  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  I  lt« 
Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely  gotten  up,  witli  a  full-pag 
portrait  and  biography  of  the  composer. 


Introductory/^  A 
Gash  Price  /,!  It 
Postpaid, 


No.  25.  Album  of  Second  and  Third  Grade  Study 

Pieces.  By  Geza  Horvath— Op.  123  Introductory/^ 

This  work  consists  of  a  set  of  study  pieces  p3®jLPi  jlce  2*  v/C 
beginning  in  Grade  2  and  advancing  into  *  oscpaiu. 

Grade  3.  They  exemplify  various  phases  of  modern  technic.  Each 
piece  or  study  has  a  characteristic  title  such  as  “The  Murmuring 
Brooklet.”  “The  Little  Andalusian,"  “Dance  of  the  Kobolds,’  "The 
Rolling  Sea,”  etc.  A  book  like  this  is  particularly  useful  for  pupils 
who  prefer  tuneful  exercises  rather  than  the  drudgerv  of  the  ordi- 
nary  technical  work.  It  is  the  sort  of  a  work  the  study  of  which 
will  result  in  increased  technic  and  comprehensive  musicianship. 


No.  37.  50  Nursery  Songs  and  Games— Vo,c 

and  Piano  Introductory -J  £ 

All  the  old  favorites  of  childhood  days.  p3*“p*.ice  X 
The  arrangements  are  effective  but  easy  to  ‘  . 

play.  Will  be  found  useful  lor  home,  for  school  or  kindergarten.  ; 


No.  38.  The  Fairy  Shoemaker— A  School  Operett 

By  A.  II.  Hall  and  T.  .1.  Hewitt  Introductory^ 

This  work  is  verv  easy  of  production,  and  p38*1  '*■ 

it  will  prove  popular  both  with  performers  ■  °stpa  • 
aud  listeners.  Both  the  text  and  the  music  are  really  high  >  a. 
The  verses  are  poetic  and  the  music  is  charming  throughout-  in 
little  operetta  may  be  produced  by  girls  and  boys,  or  by  boys  inou 


$5  SO 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  on  Nos.  1 
to  7  These  volumes  will  not  retail  for  less  than 
$5.50  and  we  will  make  a  combination  cash 
price  on  them  of  $1 .45  postpaid. 


$1.45 1  $6.25 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  on  Nos.  8 
to  1 4.  These  volumes  will  retail  for  $6.25  and 
our  cash  combination  price  is  $1.55  postpaid. 
All  the  works  will  be  delivered  very  soon. 


$1.55 1  $11.75 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  on  Nos. 

1  to  14.  Value  $11.75.  We  will  send 
the  1 4  volumes  postpaid  as  they  appear  for 
$2.80,  cash  with  order. 


$2.8( 
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THE  ETUDE 


Final  Introductory  Offers  on  New  Musical  Works — Continued 


Jo.  39.  Mother  Goose  Duets — For  Teacher  and  Pupil 

By  Theodora  Dutton  Introductory^  /A 

This  novel  volume  will  prove  of  interest  SjJJfS06  C 

o  teachers  making  a  specialty  of  elementary  *  l,s»paia. 

•ork  In  each  of  these  10  duets  the  pupil's  part  (Primo)  is  founded 
non  a  well-known  nursery  melody,  accompanied  by  text  for  singing 
ad  lit).).  The  teacher's  part  is  interesting  and  beautifully  bar- 
nonjzcd.  __ 

4o.  40.  Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians 

An  art  gallery  of  70  portrait-biographies  Introductory-^  F* 
f  the  world's  foremost  composers,  singers,  Cash  Price 
ianists  violinists,  organists  and  teachers  Postpaid,  ^ 

•bo  have  lived  during  the  last  200  years.  A  companion  volume  to 
lallery  of  Musical  Celebrities.  The  two  make  an  unprecented  work 
f  value  as  a  reference  work,  as  well  as  gift  books. 

Jo.  41.  Vocal  Studies 

By  H.  W.  Petrie  Introductory-^  £• 

Melodious  and  pleasing.  They  are  intended  i)  jC 

o  be  used  for  promoting  style  and  flexibility  1  oscpaia, 
nd  for  improving  one's  execution.  Each  study  has  a  characteristic 
ext,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  sing  it  as  a  song  :  otherwise  J:he 
vllables  or  vowels  may  be  used.  Acceptable  to  teachers  who  are 
ooking  for  something  to  alternate  or  replace  more  conventional 
,'orks.  


No.  42.  Standard  Opera  Album  Introductory/>  n 

The  melodies  from  the  great  operas,  trans  cash  Price  7\  IG 
scribed  for  the  pianoforte,  are  always  pop-  p08tpaid<  •"  v '  ^ 
ular.  This  allnim  contains  some  of  the  very  lvitl„ 

finest  numbers.  The  pieces  are  all  of  intermed  ate  d  ftuulO  .  b«nr 
iu  the  third  grade,  chiefly.  The  selections  are  all  familiaL  numDeis. 

No.  43.  Echoes  from  Childhood — 20  Songlets 

By  Mortimer  Wilson  i^'hi’rice0  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson  lias  taken  the  texts  of  some  of  postpaid?  ^V/V_- 
tho  most  familiar  nursery  songs  and  given  +  b, 

them  artistic  musical  settings  of  merit,  lhey  ate  intend  t 
sung  to  children  by  adults,  or  to  be  used  by  singers  in  le  1  a 

The  New  Gradus  Ad  Parnassum— For  the  Pianoforte 

Offer  Introductory  By  Isidor  Philipp— in  8  Books 

No.  Cri.e  These  selected  pianoforte  studios, 

44.  Left-Hand  Technic  .  .  25c  from  the  works  of  the  great  classle 

—  Right-Hand  Technic  .  .  —  and  modern  masters,  are  assembled 

45.  Hands  Together  ....  25c  according  to  a  unique  plan  .  An 

46.  Arpeggios . 25c  studies  bearing  upon  each  sepa  ah 

13.  Double  Notes . 20c  department  of  technic  are  classified 

47.  Octaves. and  Chords  .  .  25c  together  in  a  separate  volume.  A 

48.  The  Trill . 25c  student  completing  any  one  ot  these 

—  Various  Difficulties  -  will  have  fought  that  particular  sub- 

49.  The  six  volumes  numbered  ject  to  a  finish  and  have  imDlueci 

above,  one  copy  of  each,  the  ripest  and  best  ideas  on  t  h* 
for  $1.20  postpaid.  subject.  


Advance  of  Publication  Offers 

The  following  works  will  be  issued  shortly.  The  offer  on  each  book  is  about  the  price  of  paper  and  printing. 
Jse  the  Offer  No.  when  ordering.  These  introductory  offers  on  reliable  works  at  the  cost  of  manufacture,  have 
iever  disappointed  a  buyer. 

Send  all  orders  direct  to  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


to.  1.  Mozart’s  Sonatas.  Vol.  1. 

Advance  cash  price  40c,  postpaid 

to.  2.  Wieck’s  Piano  Studies. 

Advance  cash  price  20c,  postpaid 

to.  3.  Diabelli’s  Sonatinas.  Op.  151  and  168. 

Advance  cash  price  20c,  postpaid 

to.  4.  Little  Pianist— Czerny.  Op.  823. 

Advance  cash  price  25c,  postpaid 

to.  5.  Melodic  Piano  Studies  by  Hermann  Vetter. 

Advance  cash  price  15c,  postpaid 

Vo.  6.  Sacred  Quartets  for  Women’s  Voices. 

Advance  cash  price  20c,  postpaid 

Vo.  7.  20  Piano  Duets  for  Teacher  and  Pupil.  Op. 
9%.— By  A.  Sartorio.  Advance  cash  price  20c,  postpaid 

The  above  seven  works  appeal'  on  Special  Offer  for  the  first  time 
this  month,  and  a  Publisher's  Note  will  be  found  under  that  head 
in  this  issue.  This  note  gives  a  full  description  of  each  work. 

Vo.  8.  Mastering  the  Scales  develop"  the 

and  Arpeggios.  hands  In  such  a  way 

*  00  that  the  pupil  cannot 

fail  to  notice  it  at  once  are  the  kind  of  exercises  that  are  most  in 
demand.  There  is  no  monopoly  upon  technical  material  of  any 
find.  Scales  and  Arpeggios  are  the  open  property  of  the  musical 
jublic.  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  system  of  presenting 
this  indispensable  material  so  that  it  will  be:  1.  Paxil)/  understood. 
2.  Handily  learned.  3.  Thoroughly  progressive.  4.  Interesting  and 
varied.  5.  Complete  and  effective.  While  this  new  book.  Mastering 
,the  Scales  and  Arpeggios ,  by  James  Francis  Cooke,  contains  all  the 
standard  material  found  in  representative  works  used  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  in  examinations  given  in  this  and  other  countries,  it 
contains  so  much  additional  material  of  a  supplementary  character 
in  the  way  of  essential  exercises,  explanations,  historical  notes 
that  it  becomes  a  wholly  new  work  planned  upon  a  thoroughly 
systematic  pedagogical  basis  for  everyday  use  from  the  first  steps 
in  scale  work  to  the  highest  grades  in  scale  and  arpeggio  study. 
In  fact,  the  preparatory  section  contains  new  ideas  In  the  way  of 
ushering  the  pupil  into  scale  study — ideas  and  exercises  that  will 
simplify  the  problem  immeasurably.  The  work  may  l>o  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  system  or  so-called  method  without  conflicting. 

Advance  cash  price  30  cents,  postpaid 


No.  10.  New  Parlor  Album  for  rf 

the  Pianoforte.  ^UTnu^iTri'mes 

past  which  have  proved  very  popular,  and  we  anticipate  that  the 
new  one  will  meet  with  equal  or  greater  favor.  We  always  aim  to 
make  these  hooks  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  to  use  new  and 
entertaining  material.  No  dull  or  hackneyed  piece  will  be 
in  this  volume.  'The  pieces  will  he  chiefly  in  or  about  the  thud 
<rrade — pieces  which  one  can  play  for  home  entertainment  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  such  as  will  nppeal  to  the  average  listener. 

Advance  cash  price  20  cents,  postpaid 


No.  11.  Marchesi  Vocalises 
Op.  15. 


These  celebrated  studies, 
which  we  will  add  to  our 
catalogue  in  the  next  month, 
will  still  remain  on  the 
special  offer  during  the  present  month,  hut  as  they  are  now  being 
printed  the  offer  will  expire  after  this  time.  These  studies  are  too 
well  known  among  teachers  and  students  to  need  any  further  cone 
ment  than  what  has  already  been  said  in  these  pages  in  the  past 
few  months. 

Advance  cash  price  25  cents,  postpaid 


No.  12.  Concone.  15  Etudes 
Du  Style.  Op.  31. 


Many  of  the  numbers  of 
this  popular  opus  of  Con- 
cone  are  well  known  as 
separate  pieces.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  melodious  of  all  sets  of  studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  real  technical  and  interpretative  value.  The  studies  are  about 
the  same  grade  as  Heller's  popular  Op.  45.  Every  student  having 
played  the  first  two  books  of  Czerny’s  Op.  299  would  find  Concone’s 
studies  to  be  a  very  pleasing  and  profitable  change.  This  book  is 
to  be  added  to  the  Presser  Collection. 

Advance  cash  price  20  cents,  postpaid 


No.  13. 


New  Gradus  Ad  Par-  „ 

nassum.  Double  Notes. —  continue  the  special  offer 
Rv  I  Philinn  during  the  current 

Fnuipp.  month,  after  which  we 

will  offer  another  number  of  the  series.  This  series  of  special  studies 
is  now  almost  complete,  and  the  preceding  volumes  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  Double  Notes  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  important. 

Advance  cash  price  20  cents,  postpaid 
See  Additional  Offers  Nos.  44  to  49 


Vo.  9.  The  Pennant — An 
Operetta  by  Oscar  J .  Lehrer 
and  Frank  M.  Colville. 


best  description  of  “The  Pennant 
little  pieces  that  smack  of  the  Sunday-school  cantata  when  they  are 
really  designed  to  be  seen  over  the  footlights.  It  is  a  real,  practical 
piece  for  a  short  cast,  easily  rehearsed  and  easily  produced.  It  may 
l)e  adapted  to  suit  almost  any  college  locality,  and  is  sure  to  take. 

Advance  cash  price  35  cents,  postpaid 


Pretty  tunes,  amusing  situa¬ 
tions,  well  set  up  young  men. 
bright  girls  in  smart  frocks,  a 
dance  here  and  there,  and  a 
spirit  of  college  “go”  is  the 
This  is  not  one  of  the  insipid 


No.  14.  First  and  Second  Grade 
Study  Pieces  for  the  Piano¬ 
forte. — By  Ed.  Parlow. 


The  author  of  this 
new  work.  Edmund  Par- 
low,  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  writer  of 
educational  piano  music. 
His  pieces  and  studies 
are  all  good.  This  new  work  is  designed  to  supplement  or  to  accom¬ 
pany  an  instruction  hook,  as  it  furnishes  recreation  material  in  the 
shape  of  22  short  pieces  or  studies,  all  lying  in  the  first  or  second 
grade.  The  hook  is  carefully  graded  with  both  hands  in  the  treble 
clef.  Each  little  piece  is  in  characteristic  vein  and  has  an  appro¬ 
priate  name.  Only  the  keys  of  C,  F  and  G,  or  their  relative  minors, 
are  employed. 

Advance  cash  price  20  cents,  postpaid 


arrangements.  All  will  be  easy  or  of 
moderate  difficulty  and  all  will  be 
effective. 

For  introductory  purposes  during  the 
:urrent  month  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion,  we  are  offering  copies  of  this  new 
volume  at  a  specially  low  price.  The 
advance  price  per  copy,  postpaid,  will 
be  20  cents. 

^Echoes  from  Child-  This  book  is  now 
hood.  Nursery  ready  and  the 
'Songs  in  a  New  special  offer  is 
Musical  Setting,  by  hereby  with- 
« Mortimer  Wilson.  drawn.  This  is  a 
work  in  which 
singers  should  be  interested  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  copies  for  ex¬ 
amination  at  any  time. 


20  Piano  Duets 
for  Teacher  and 
Pupil,  Op.  996, 
by  A.  Sartorio. 


Duets  for  teacher 
and  pupil,  in 
which  the  pupil’s 
part  is  very  easy, 
are  always  of  use. 
They  may  be  played  as  recreation  or 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  time  efr 
sight  reading  or  for  elementary  en¬ 
semble  work.  A.  Sartorio,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  contemporary 
writers  of  educational  piano  music,  has 
written  a  new  set  of  such  pieces, 
which  we  are  announcing  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  carefully  graded  and 
in  the  beginning  the  pupil’s  part  is 
about  as  simple  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  teacher 


and  pupil  books  we  have  ever  seen  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  making  an  introduc¬ 
tory  offer  on  it  this  month. 

The  special  price  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  20  cents. 

.  ,  „  .  This  latest  addi- 

Anthem  Service.  .  • 

.  .T  .  ,,  tion  to  our  suc- 

A  New  Anthem  :  , 

„  „  .  cessful  series  of 

Collection.  .,  ,  , 

anthem  books  is 

now  ready  and  the  special  offer  is 
hereby  withdrawn.  The  book  contains 
a  splendid  new  collection  of  anthems 
for  general  use  and  of  moderate  diffi¬ 
culty.  We  feel  sure  that  the  organist 
or  choir  director  who  examines  a  copy 
will  desire  a  set  for  his  choir.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  copies  for  ex¬ 
amination  at  any  time. 


THE  presser 

COLLECTION 

of  Standard  studies,  well  edited  and  care¬ 
fully  printed  on  the  finest  paper.  Attrac¬ 
tively  and  substantially  bound  in  book 
form.  At  small  prices  and  subject  to  a 
liberal  professional  discount. 


1.  Berens,  H.  Op.  61,  Book  I, 

New  School  of  Velocity.  $0.o0 
72.  Op.  70,  Fifty  Studies  without 

Octaves  . 

2.  Op.  79.  Twenty  Studies  with¬ 

out  Octaves  . 50 

70.  Bertini,  H.  Op.  29,  Twenty- 

five  Studies . 

95.  Op.  100,  Twenty-five  Studies 

3.  Biehl,  A.  Op.  30,  The  Elements 

of  Piano  Playing  . 

144.  Op.  44  Book  I  .  .  . . 

96.  Brauer,  Fr.  Op.  15,  Velocity 

Studies . 75 

4.  Burgmuller,  F.  Op.  100, 

Twenty-five  Easy  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  Studies  . 

113.  Op.  105,  Twelve  Studies  .... 

101.  Op.  109,  Eighteen  Etudes  .  .  . 

5.  Concone.  J.  Op.  24,  25  Melodic 

Studies  . 

114.  Op.  30,  Etudes  Chantantes  .  . 

93.  Croisez,  A.  Op.  100,  Melodic 

Sketches  . 75 

71.  Czerny,  C.  100  Recreations.  . 


.40 

.40 


.60 

.50 


.  i  .> 

.50 

.50 

.4(1 

.50 


.50 


69. 

126. 

6. 

80. 

127. 

110. 

79. 

136. 


91137 

138-139 


125. 

131. 


Op.  139,  100  Progressive 

.Studies  . 50 

Op.  261,  Passage  Playing  .. 

Op.  299,  The  School  of  Veloc¬ 
ity  . 

Op.  299,  Book  I  . 

Op.  453,  Progressive  Studies 
Op.  599,  Method  for  Begin¬ 
ners  . . 

Op.  636,  Preliminary  School 

of  Dexterity  . 50 

Op.  740,  Finger  Dexterity 
Complete 


.50 

.60 

.25 

.75 


50 


.50 

.50 


.50 


10. 

11. 


90. 

89. 


13. 

14. 


124. 

31-32. 


33. 
34-35. 


98. 

99. 


15. 

16. 
1718. 

19-20. 


.75 

.75 

.50 


.75 

.75 

.40 

.40 


.50 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

.75 


1.25 

Op.  74*0.  Book  1  and  2,  each  .30 
Book  III,  Book  IV,  each  .  .  .  .30 

140-141.  Book  V,  Book  VI,  each . 30 

7.  Duvernoy,  J.  B.  Op.  120,  Ecole 

du  Mecanisme  . 

8.  Op.  176,  Ecole  Primaire.  .  .  . 

115.  Gurlitt,  C.  Op.  117,  First  Les¬ 
sons  . . . 

Op.  82,  Bk.  1,  100  New  Ex¬ 
ercises  . -  ■  -75 

Op.  141,  Elementary  Velocity 
Studies  . 75 

9.  Heller,  S.  Op.  45,  25  Melodi¬ 
ous  Studies  . .  .  1.00 

Op.  46,  30  Progressive 

Studies  .  1-00 

Op.  47,  25  Studies  for 

Rhythm  and  Expression.  .  .  1.00 

82.  Herz,  H.  Scales  and  Exercises  .50 
105.  Jensen.  A.  Op.  32,  25  Studies, 

Bk.  I  . . 

106-107.  Op.  32,  Bk.  II,  Bk.  Ill,  each 
12.  Kohler,  L.  Op.  50,  20  (First) 

Studies  . 

Op.  60,  Studies  in  Parallel 

Motion  . 60 

Op.  85,  Progressive  Studies  in 

Passage  Playing  . 

120-121.  Op.  128,  New  School  of 
Velocity,  2  Books,  each... 

Op.  157,  12  Little  Studies.. 

Op.  190,  The  Very  First  Ex¬ 
ercises  . 

Op.  242,  Little  School  of  Vel¬ 
ocity  . 50 

Op.  249,  Practical  Method,  2 

Books,  each  . 

Op.  249,  Books  I  and  II, 

combined  . 

Op.  300,  Practical  Piano 
School,  2  Books,  each  .  .  . 

Krause.  A.  Trill  Studies . 

Op.  5,  Ten  Studies  . 

81.  Krug,  D.  Op.  75,  Technical 

Studies  . . 50 

Kuhner,  C.  The  Etude  School 
for  Piano  Players. 

Book  I,  Lower  Elementary 

Grade  .  . . 75 

Book  II,  Higher  Elementary 

Grade  . : . 75 

Book  III-IV,  Lower  Medium 

Grade,  each  . 

Book  V-VI,  Higher  Medium 

Grade,  each  . 

97.  Le  Couppey,  F.  Op.  26 . 

21.  Lemoine,  H.  Op.  37,  50  Juven¬ 
ile  Studies  . .  .60 

36.  Loeschhorn,  A.  Technical  Studies  1.00 

122-123.  Op.  38,  2  Books,  each . 75 

85-86.  Op.  52,  30  Melodious  Studies, 

2  Books,  each . 50 

22-24.  Op.  65,  Studies  for  Technic 

and  Expressions,  3  Books,  each.  .50 

25.  Op.  65,  Complete  .  1.00 

26-28.  Op.  66,  Progressive  Studies,  3 

Books,  each  . 50 

29.  Op.  66,  Complete  .  1.00 

132-133-134.  Op.  67,  3  Books,  each..  .50 

73.  Op.  84,  60  Melodious  Prac¬ 
tice  Pieces,  3  Books,  each  .50 

77-78.  Macdougall,  H.  C.  Studies  in 

Melody  Playing,  2  Books,  each.  1.00 

119.  Moscheles,  I.  Op.  70,  complete  1.20 

117-118.  Op.  70,  Bk.  I.  Bk.  II,  each  .60 

116.  Pacher,  J.  A.  Op.  11,  six  Oc¬ 
tave  Studies . 40 

83.  Pischna.  Der  Kleine  Pischna. 

48  Exercises  (B.  Wolff)  .  .  1.00 

84.  Plaidy,  L.  Technical  Studies  .  .  .75 

30.  Schmitt,  A.  Op.  16a,  Prepara¬ 

tory  Ex .  -25  I 

88.  Schulz.  F.  A.  Scales  and  Oh  ">  I 

67.  Streabbog,  L.  Op.  63.  12  Mel" 

dions  Studies  . 

112.  Op.  64  . 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  j 


.75 

.75 

.75 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


Practice  Periods  arranged 


MRS.  J.  II  IRELAND 

Summer  and  Winter 
Sessions 

1811  Pacific  Avc. 


SHEPARD 


SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mail 
Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 


H.  RAWLINS  BAKER 


Pianist  nml 
Teacher. 

Pupil  of  WIL¬ 
LIAM  MASON,  Ell  WARD*  Mac  DO  WELL,  and  HAR¬ 
OLD  RACER.  Mr.  Raker  ranks  easily  among  the  best 
tenchers  I  know,  and  is  rare  even  among  these.” —  William 

Mason.  STUDIO  >  212  WEST  59th  STREET,  NEW 
YORK. 


WRITTEN 


LESSONS  from  “Guide  to  Artistic  Inter¬ 
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Especially  Designed  for  the  (Jse  of  Mothers  and  Music  Teachers 
By  DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  and  CHAS.  W.  LANDON 

Price,  $1.50 

■7THIS  is  the  first  complete  Musical  Kindergarten  Method  ever  published.  It  is  a  con- 
Vlr  cise,  practical  manual,  a  logical  exposition  of  the  art  of  teaching  music  to  the  young 
in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 

This  method  uses  various  devices  to  awaken  and  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  little 
child,  but  this  is  not  its  sole  purpose.  The  aim  is  to  develop  the  subject  in  conformity 
with  the  natural  bent  of  the  child’s  mind,  largely  in  the  spirit  of  p  ay  ;  but  these  playful 
■  -  vices  are  simply  illustrations,  useful  because  they  illustrate  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  a  number  of  useful  and  taking  rote  songs  will  be 
,  also  music  for  marching,  drills , etc.  In  fact,  the  book  is  as  thorough  and  complete 
is  possible  to  make  it. 
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At  Home. 

Ludwig  IIess,  the  German  tenor,  is  to 
organize  a  madrigal  society  in  New  York  next 
season. 

Richard  Trunk,  of  Munich,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  and  conductor  of  the  Arion 
Singing  Society  of  New  York. 

There  is  an  interesting  rumor  abroad  that 
.Tean  de  Reszke  has  consented  to  sing  for  the 
Dippel  forces  next  year. 

A  new  opera  by  the  composer  of  The 
Merry  Widow,  Franz  Lehar,  is  to  be  tried 
out  at  Atlantic  City.  The  work  is  entitled 
The  Count  of  Luxembourg,  and  has  had  a 
long  run  in  London. 

New  York  theatrical  managers  have  been 
disturbed  by  a  strike  among  the  orchestra 
men.  They  have  gotten  over  the  difficulty  by 
using  pianos  in  place  of  the  regular  or¬ 
chestra. 

They  have  a  short  way  of  bringing  con¬ 
certs  to  a  close  in  Yonkers.  When  Miss 
Annie  Tassig  refused  to  stop  singing  at  the 
request  of  her  fellow-boarder,  Philip  Cough¬ 
lin,  who  desired  some  sleep,  lie  quenched  her 
fiery  ardor. by  means  of  a  garden  hose. 

A  phonographic  record  has  been  taken  of 
a  baby  twenty-six  hours  old.  The  baby  is  the 
daughter  of  a  music  dealer  in  Tennessee. 
Her  parents  intend  to  keep  the  record  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  her  on  her  marriage  day,  so  that  her 
doting  husband  will  be  able  to  hear  her 
childish  prattle. 

Mario  Lambardi,  the  operatic  impresario 
whose  efforts  have  extended  over  the  United 
States  and  South  America  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  going  to  establish  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco  so  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  have  its  own  opera. 

The  will  of  Alfred  L.  Seligman,  the  New 
York  banker  and  music  lover  who  was  re¬ 
cently  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  in¬ 
cludes  a  bequest  of  $20,000  to  the  Young 
Men’s  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  was  founded 
by  Seligman.  He  also  left  $2,500  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  concerts  given  by  the  People’s 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Among  the  visiting  artists  for  next  year 
Clara  Butt  and  her  husband,  Kennerley  Rum- 
ford,  are  likely  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 
At  a  recent  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Lon¬ 
don.  the  great  hall  was  fil’ed  to  the  extort 
of  its  seating  capacity  of  6.000,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  2,000  people  were  standing.  Clara  Butt 
received  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  high 
esteem  from  her  fellow  countrymen. 

Maude  Powell,  the  eminent  American  vio¬ 
linist,  has  been  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  while  out  with  her  husband,  Godfrey 
Turner,  who  was  also  injured.  The  accident 
took  place  at  Phoenicia,  N.  Y.  Both  were 
thrown  out  of  the  car  and  lay  unconscious 
until  rescued.  The  injuries  were  not  very 
serious,  however. 

Mr.  Clarence  C.  Robinson,  many  of  whoso 
charming  songs  are  well  known  to  Etude 
readers,  has  bpen  appointed  Director  of  Music 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson  will  direct  the  piano  department.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  appeared  in  concert  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Hubbard,  one  time  music  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Press  Agent  for  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  A  part  of  his  plan  to  increase  the 
interest  in  opera  is  a  series  of  lectures  which 
he  will  give  personally,  with  illustrations  by 
members  of  the  opera  company. 

Reports  as  to  what  Hammerstein  is  going 
to  do  next  vary  every  minute.  According  to 
the  latest  (at  the  time  of  writing)  he  has 
lost  over  $225,000  in  London.  lie  is  going  to 
remain  there  another  season,  after  which  he 
will  return  to  New  York,  where  it  is  rumored 
that  three  millionaires  have  promised  to  build 
him  a  magnificent  opera  house  and  let  him 
have  it  rent  free  if  he’ll  consent  to  manage 
it.  The  millionaires  are  not  named. 

The  newcomers  amon>  the  virtuoso  pianists 
who  are  to  upper  (  In  America  during  the 
coming  season  will  'elude  Gottfried  Galston. 
Max  Pauer  and  Le  Seharrer.  Another 
practical  newcomer  -  Cornelia  Rider-Pos- 
sart.  Among  those  .ho  are  already  well 
known  to  the  American  public  are  Leopold 
Godowsky,  Tina  I.erner,  Josef  Lhevinne,  Xaver 
Scharwenka,  Arthur  Friedheim,  and  Rudolph 
Ganz.  Those  p  mnists  who  are  of  virtuoso 
rank  and  nave  either  been  born  in  this 
country  or  have  made  a  permanent  home 
here  include  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Arthur 
Shattuck,  Germaine  Schnitzer.  Yolande  Mero', 
William  A.  Becker,  Sigismund  Stojowski  and 
Ernesto  Consolo. 


The  New  York  World  recently  furnished 
its  readers  with  some  interesting  musical 
statistics  regarding  the  profession  of  music 
teaching  in  New  York.  It  is  estimated  there 
are  10,000  piano  and  organ  teachers  who 
have  100,000  pupils  giving  them  150,000 
weekly  lessons  at  the  average  price  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  lesson,  the  total  outlay  for  a  thirtv- 
week  season  being  $4,500,000.  There  are 
2.000  singing  teachers  with  30,000  pupils, 
giving  50,000  weekly  lessons  at  the  average 
price  of  $2.00,  involving  an  outlay  of  $3,0o0,- 
000  a  season  ;  there  are  also  2,000  violin  and 
other  teachers  with  20,000  pupils,  giving 
20,000  weekly  lessons  at  an  average  of  one 
dollar  a  lesson,  involving  $600,000.  The  total 
outlay  for  the  season  adds  up  to  $8,100,000. 

Camille  Thurwanger,  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  instructor  of  foreign 
languages  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
has  perfected  a  system  whereby  all  foreign 
languages  may  be  more  readily  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  pronunciation  through  a 
key  or  phonetic  plan  which  Prof.  Thurwanger 
has  invented  and  had  patented.  This  is 
the  first  patent  ever  allowed  upon  an  inven¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  principally  intended  to  be 
of  use  to  singers  who  apparently  do  not  sec 
the  jolly  farce  of  singing  words  and  sounds 
in  foreign  languages  without  having  the  least 
idea  of  their  meaning.  We  are  not  impugn¬ 
ing  the  possible  excellence  of  Prof.  Thurwan- 
ger’s  system,  but  even  allowing  that  it  does 
what  it  proposes  to  accomplish  how  can  the 
songs  sung  be  any  more  satisfying  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  than  the  infinite  AHHHHS  and  OOOS 
and  EEES  of  Vocalises?  Singing  is  a  mar¬ 
riage  of  words  and  music,  not  the  inane 
cooing  and  twittering  of  vowels  to  pretty  Neo- : 
politan  tunes.  If  it  aids  singers  who  do  un¬ 
derstand  languages  to  improve  their  pro¬ 
nunciation,  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith,  organist,  com¬ 
poser  and  professor  of  music  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  He  was  born  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  Dec.  11,  1859,  and  studied  music 
under  Sherwood,  Samuel  Warren,  Thayer, 
Haupt  and  Rohde  besides  being  a  graduate  of 
Hobart  College,  N.  Y.  On  his  return  from 
Europe  he  was  appointed  organist  at  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Buffalo,  hut  in  1885  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  organist  at  the 
South  Reformed  Church,  in  addition  to  being 
Professor  of  Theory  at  the  Master  School  of 
Brooklyn  ;  founder  and  six  years  president  of 
the  Manuscript  Society  ;  a  former  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Music  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  a  former  honorary  president  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  His  com¬ 
positions  in  dude  the  cantata  King  David  and 
numerous  songs,  piano  pieces,  etc.  One 1 
feature  of  Dr.  Smith’s  work  in  New  York  was 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  perform¬ 
ances  of  great  oratorios  rendered  by  his  choir. 
These  frequently  averaged  one  a  month  and 
often  drew  a  large  number  of  hearers ;  they 
were  given  Sunday  afternoons  and  were  free 
to  the  public. 

The  bandmaster  in  charge  of  the  music  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  in  Baltimore  was 
something  of  a  humorist.  When  Bryan 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform  he  was 
received  with  the  popular  song  At  the  ante 
of  the  Palace  of  Dreams.  When  Charles 
Murphy,  a  delegate  from  New  York,  reached 
out  for  a  sandwich  the  band  struck  up  Gee, 

I  Like  Music  With  My  Meals,  and  Murphy 
bowed  his  acknowledgment  to  Charles  Weber, 
the  conductor  of  the  band.  Oscar  Under¬ 
wood  was  nominated  to  the  tune  I’ve  Just 
Come  Back  From  Dixie,  and  Champ  Clark 
to  You’re  My  Baby.  Judson  Harmon's  name 
brought  forth  Oh You  May.  while  Wilson 
got  his  send  off  with  the  march  Spirit  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Governor  Marshall  elicited  the 
tune  If  You  Talk  In  Your  Sleep,  Don't  Men¬ 
tion  My  Name,  but  the  hit  of  the  evening  was 
made  by  Weber  when  the  picturesque  Senator 
Yardeman  temporarily  took  the  chair  and  he 
started  the  band  off  with  Oh,  You  Beautiful 
Dell. 

The  grand  scale  on  which  the  recent  Saen-  j 
gerfest  in  Philadelphia  has  been  carried  out 
has  recalled  to  many  the  tremendous  efforts  , 
put  forth  at  the  World's  Peace  Jubilee  in 
Boston,  forty  years  ago.  Patrick  Gilmore,  i 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty  or  so.  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Inception  of  the  idea  and  ; 
for  its  carying  out.  He  engaged  many  of  1 
the  leading  bands  from  Europe,  and  built  a 
huge  Coliseum  to  hold  a  hundred  thousand 
people.  Within  seven  weeks  of  the  event  the 
Coliseum  was  destroyed  by  a  wind  storm, 
but  nothing  daunted,  Gilmore  erected  a  new, 
though  smaller  building  in  time  for  the  cere-  j 
mony.  The  total  expenses  of  this  jubilee 
amounted,  it  was  said,  to  exactly  $283,388.29, 
and  there  was  a  balance  of  $6,000.  A  benefit 
for  Mr  Gilmore  realized  $32,000,  and  this 
was  added  to  it.  The  orchestra  numbered 
1,000,  with  Ole  Bull  as  concertmeister,  ana 
the  chorus  10,000.  In  all  there  were 
choral  societies  enrolled  :  104  from  Massa- 
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lausetts,  18  from  New  Hampshire,  10  from 
lonnectieut,  8  from  Maine,  6  each  from  Ver¬ 
mont  ami  New  York.  11  each  from  Rhode 
dand  and  Illinois,  1  each  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
bwa,  District  of  Columbia  and  even  Cali- 
in-nin  and  New  Brunswick.  The  World’s 
'pace  Jubilee  commenced  on  Monday,  June  17, 
872  and  Boston  continued  to  be  deluged 
;ith’ sound  until  July  4,  when,  with  a  final 
irgy  of  concerts  this  unique  and  colossal 
^semblage  of  music-makers  came  to  a  jubilant 
ad  amid  the  firing  of  cannon. 

In  1907,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  MacDoweil 
ive  their  home  at  Peterborough,  Vermont,  to 

Edward  MacDoweil  Association,  for  the 
arpose  of  making  it  a  place  for  work  and 
jmpanionship  for  students  in  all  arts.  Since 
ie  death  of  the  composer,  Mrs.  MacDoweil 
as  given  to  the  association  in  the  most  gen- 
.•cms  manner  imaginable  and  the  association 
ow  has  a  property  of  about  200  acres  of 
irm  and  woodlands  in  one  of  the  most  ideal 
ications  in  the  world.  There  are  three 
ouses  and  several  studios  or  study  rooms  on 
ae  property,  as  well  as  the  open  air  theatre 
ith  its  equipment  for  the  annual  pageant 
iven  in  August.  Some  thirteen  thousand 
oilars  were  taken  in  last  year  and  dis¬ 
used,  as  shown  in  a  careful  schedule  pub- 
shed  by  the  association.  Mrs.  MacDoweil, 
hose  means  are  not  large,  has  worked  in- 
efatigabiy,  often  because  of  the  lack  of 
leans  to  secure  sufficient  secretarial  assist- 
nce,  she  has  lectured  and  written  and  done 
verything  to  carry  on  this  splendid  work  in 
ie  name  of  her  husband.  East  year  she 
ave  over  four  thousand  dollars,  including 
,vo  thousand  she  had  earned  herself  in 
■during.  This  memorial  Is  not  a  silent 
raft  of  stone  but  a  living  contributing  force 
hich  may  assist  many  young  musicians, 
riters  or  artists  who  deserve  a  temporary 
■sidence  at  slight  cost  where  they  may  go 
a  with  their  dreaming  and  working.  Mrs. 
■acDowell  needs  your  help.  $15,000  is  needed 
gilt  now.  Small  contributions  will  be  as 
puch  appreciated  as  big  ones.  Send  your  con- 
■ibution  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Prince,  Treasurer, 
fvington  on  Hudson,  New  York. 

One  of  the  features  of  American  musical 
ife  that  is  doing  most  to  foster  an  interest 
i  the  highest  kind  of  music  is  the  orchestral 
pncerts  given  in  the  summer  parks  of  the 
?ading  cities  in  America.  Denver,  Chicago, 
oston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  etc.,  each 
ajoy  concerts  by  excellent  wind  bands  and 
rchestras  at  which  music  of  the  highest 
rpe  is  constantly  given.  Among  the  orches- 
ras  which  have  done  specially  good  work 
his  summer  may  be  mentioned  the  Denver 
ymphony  Orchestra,  the  Thomas  t'rchestra 
f  Chicago,  the  Yolpe  Symphony  in  New  York 
nd  the  Leps  Orchestra  of  Philadelphia.  The 
rchestra  under  Wassili  Leps  consisted  of 
ighly  trained  musicians,  and  during  a  short 
agagement  at  Philadelphia's  play  ground, 
Villow  Grove,  works  like  Dvorak's  New  World 
ymphony,  Tschaikowski's  Pathetique,  Gold- 
lark’s  Rustic  Wedding,  Rossini's  Stabat 
'ater  (with  chorus  and  soloists),  etc.,  were 
iven  with  the  greatest  success,  bringing  new 
lurels  to  the  able  and  brilliant  Russian- 
merican  composer  who  conducts  the  inter- 
ding  organization.  When  it  is  remembered 
rat  the  average  park  audience  consists  of  not 
ecessarily  musical  people  out  for  a  holiday, 
‘ie  task  of  keeping  up  the  highest  musical 
iandards  and  still  catering  to  the  popular 
iste  is  no  easy  one  to  undertake. 

Abroad. 

A  tablet  has  been  erected  on  the  house 
t  Bourgival.  near  Paris,  where  Bizet  died, 
line  2,  1875. 

Humperdinck  has  so  far  recovered  from 
is  recent  illness  that  he  is  said  to  be  now 
t  work  on  a  musical  setting  of  Maeterlinck's 
'Lie  Bird. 

In  Mexico  violin  strings  are  sold  prin- 
[  ipally  by  the  ironmonger,  and  hardware  im- 
orters  sell  anything  from  a  needle  to  a  grand 

iano. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Rudolf  Friml,  a 
iohemian  pianist  who  once  successfully 
cured  America,  has  been  invited  to  write  an 
peretta  for  Hammerstein. 

Paderewski  recently  gave  a  private  recital 
or  Alexandra,  dowager  Queen  of  England,  at 
|  .hich  he  performed  the  Beethoven  Moonlight 
lonata. 

Strauss’  Elektra  is  to  be  given  in  Russian 
,  t  the  Imperial  Opera  in  St.  Petersburg. 

1  ifter  that  it  may  as  well  be  given  in 
j  Inglish. 

'  A  sale  of  musical  instruments  recently 
ook  place  in  London  at  which  a  Gagliano 
!  ioloncello  went  for  about  $1,800,  a  Strad 
•  iolin  for  $2,000,  and  a  silver-mounted  Tourte 
i  ioloncello  bow  for  $775. 

i  A  complete  libretto  of  King  Lear  in  Verdi's 
j  landwriting  has  been  discovered  among  .his 
!  >apers,  indicating  that  had  Verdi  lived 
Lmother  Shakespearian  opera  would  have 
t  aken  its  place  beside  Othello  and  Falstaff. 

i  Frederic  Delius  has  completed  an  opera 
Entitled  Fennimore.  It  is  founded  on  the 
1  subject  of  J.  P.  Jacobsen's  novel  Niels  Lyhne. 
The  work  will  be  produced  by  Thomas 
•Beecham. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  recently  presented 
■  i  picture  of  a  boy  who  plays  the  flute  while 
i  ais  pet  canary  perches  on  his  fingers.  The 
joird  jumps  from  one  finger  to  another  as  the 
flutist  has  to  use  them  in  turn. 

H  M 


A  new  opera  by  Leoncavallo,  entitled 
Zlngari,  is  announced  for  production  in  Lon¬ 
don  early  in  the  season,  after  which  the  work 
will  be"  heard  in  Berlin  and  New  York. 
Italian  and  Bulgarian  productions  arc  also 
arranged  for. 

Adelina  Patti  has  been  generous  to  the 
city  of  .Swansea,  near  her  home  in  Wales. 
Since  1882  she  has  given  eight  charity  con¬ 
certs  in  the  borough,  which  have  realized 
about  $40,000.  The  Mayor  recently  presented 
her  with  the  “'freedom  of  the  city"  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  philanthropy. 

An  organ  recital  was  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Westlake-Morgan  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liver¬ 
pool,  consisting  of  the  works  of  American 
composers,  those  represented  on  the  program 
being  H.  Brooks  Day,  F.  Flaxington  Harker, 
J.  Frank  Frysinger,  Homer  N.  Bartlett,  E. 
Kreiser,  Ralph  Kinder  and  James  H.  Rogers. 

The  first  performance  in  Norway  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  Lohengrin  was  recently  given  in  Chris¬ 
tiania.  If  Norway  has  had  to  wait  sixty 
years  for  Lohengrin,  however,  it  has  had 
performances  of  Peer  Oynt  with  Grieg's 
music  complete,  which  is  more  than  any 
other  European  country  can  boast.  A  com 
plete  performance  of  Peer  Oynt  was  given 
by  Mansfield  in  America  some  years  ago,  but 
the  music  used  was  not  entirely  that  of  Grieg. 

The  Bicentennial  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau  is  receiving  wide  attention  all  over  the 
world.  His  opera,  The  Villag'e  Soothsayer, 
has  been  revived  at  the  Opera  Comique  in 
Paris.  The  French  musician-philosopher  is 
also  receiving  attention  from  Americans  who 
have  not  forgotten  that  he  was  responsible 
for  many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

According  to  Giordano,  whose  operatic 
version  of  Sardou’s  Madame  Sans  G6ne  is  to 
obtain  its  first  hearing  in  New  York  next 
season,  Verdi  was  responsible  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  an  opera  might  be  written  around 
Napoleon.  It  is  thanks  then  to  the  composer 
of  Trovatore  and  Aida  that  we  are  to  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Little  Corporal 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart  singing  a  love 
song. 

Our  interesting  contemporary,  Musical 
Canada,  tells  us  that  London  harbors  1,700 
professional  vocalists,  and  no  fewer  than  638 
of  these  are  sopranos.  Of  “professors”  of  the 
voice,  piano,  violin,  etc.,  there  are  more  than 
6,730.  Of  solo  violinists  there  are  a  round 
thousand,  but  strangest  of  all,  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  400  musical 
directors.  The  choral  societies  of  London 
and  outskirts  number  73.  In  another  column 
we  give  some  similar  statistics  regarding 
New  York.  The  comparison  is  interesting. 

Another  unknown  work  of  Beethoven  has 
been  discovered,  this  time  at  Wurtemberg.  It 
consists  of  a  quartet  for  trombones  composed 
in  1812  for  the  municipal  musical  director  at 
Linz.  In  1827  a  text  was  added  by  von  Sey- 
fried,  and  the  work  was  used  as  a  quartet  for 
male  voices  at  Beethoven’s  funeral.  A  per¬ 
formance  of  it  is  to  be  given  before  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  by  one  of  the  military  bands  of 
Berlin. 

Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  one  of  England’s  lead¬ 
ing  women  composers,  has  been  getting  into 
trouble  owing  to  militant  efforts  on  behalf  of 
women's  suffrage.  She  has  been  arrested  for 
complicity  in  an  attempt  to  burn  the  historic 
home  of  Lewis  V.  Hareourt,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  a  few  weeks  ago.  She 
claims,  however,  that  she  can  prove  an  alibi. 
This  is  the  second  time  she  has  been  in  gaol, 
as  she  was  previously  imprisoned  for  window- 
smashing.  There  is  something  significant  in 
the  fact  that  her  best  known  work  is  an  opera 
entitled  “The  Wreckers.” 

The  momentous  question  as  to  exactly 
which  hymn  was  played  by  the  bandsmen  of 
the  Titanic  as  the  vessel  went  down  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  decided.  Most  people  who 
have  investigated  the  matter  seem  to  think 
Xearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  was  the  hymn,  but 
they  are  still  not  in  agreement  as  to  which 
setting  was  used.  The  fact  appears  to  be, 
however,  that  Wallace  Hartley,  the  leader  of 
1  he  orchestra,  had  a  decided  preference  for 
Sullivan’s  tune.  This  melody  is  not  so  well 
known  in  America  though  it  is  very  popular 
in  England,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  hymn  books.  After  all,  however,  the 
matter  of  which  hymn  or  what  tune  was  sung 
matters  very  little.  The  great  outstanding 
fact  remains  that  the  “unsettling”  profession 
of  music  in  no  way  unfits  a  musician  for 
doing  his  duty  as  well  as  the  soldier  or  the 
sailor. 


THE  INSPIRING  PIANO. 

When  I  improvise  on  a  good  piano  the 
quality  inspires  me  also  with  musical 
ideas;  the  lovely  effects  lead  me  on. 
Rubinstein  complains  of  the  decay  of 
talent  in  this  connection.  “Formerly,”  he 
said,  “the  composer  gave  challenges  to 
and  set  problems  for  the  piano-maker. 
When  Bach  wrote  a  note  to  be  sustained 
for  several  measures  it  was  a  challenge 
to  the  makers  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  it  might  be  sustained.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  piano-maker  who 
provides  by  his  mechanism  the  stimulus 
to  the  composer.”-  -Dr.  William* Mason. 


r-Victrola* 

ahogany  ow 
Othet-styi 


That’s  where  the  Victor- 
Victrola  is  pre-eminent. 

You  might  be  able  to  build  a  cabi¬ 
net  that  outwardly  would  resemble  a 
Victor-Victrola.  You  might  even 
copy  the  inside  construction  and  de¬ 
tails,  if  they  were  not  protected  by 
patents.  But  there  is  no  copying  the 
superior  Victor-Victrola  tone-quality. 

That  represents  yearsof  patient  exper¬ 
iment — -with  various  woods,  with  differ¬ 
ent  proportions,  with  numerous  vibratory 
surfaces — and  it  is  simply  astonishing  how 
slight  a  variation  in  size,  in  shape,  in  posi¬ 
tion,  seriously  affects  the  tone  quality. 

No,  the  Victor-Victrola  tone  can’t  be 
equaled!  Even  though  the  eye  could 
take  in  every  detail  of  construction,  there 
is  still  that  same  indescribable  “some¬ 
thing”  which  makes  the  Stradivarius 
supreme  among  violins,  which  gives 
to  the  Victor-Victrola  the  wonderfully 
sweet,  clear  and  mellow  tone  that  has 
established  this  instrument  as  pre¬ 
eminent  in  tone  quality. 

Hear  the  Victor-Victrola  today  at  the 
nearest  Victor  dealer’s— you'll 
spend  a  delightful  half-hour  and 
come  away  with  a  greater  love 
for  music  and  a  more  thorough 
appreciation  of  this  superb  in¬ 
strument. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors. 

Always  use  Victor  Machines  with 
Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles — 
the  combination.  There  Is  no  other 
way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor-Victrola  VI,  $25 

V :  Oak 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 

■Mahogany  or  oak 


XVI,  $200 
quartered_oak 
$15  to  $150 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  23*’^  of  each  month. 


METRONOMES 

We  retail  more  Metro-  Every  instrument  we  sell  We  handle  only  those 
nomes  than ■  any  house  is  guaranteed  against  of  the  best  makes  ob- 
in  the  world.  mechanical  defects.  tainable. 


$3.00 


THE  STYLES  ARE: 

1 —  Swiss  Mode],  Square  box  with  exposed  4 — French  (J.T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Maelzel, de¬ 

indicator  and  pendulum  (no  bell)  .  $2.00  tachable  lid  (no  bell)  .  .  .  ,  . 

2—  American  Pyramidal  Maelzel  with  door 

attached  (no  bell) . -  •  $2-25  5— French  (J.T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Maelzel,  de- 

3—  American  Pyramidal  Maelzel  with  door  ,  ,,, 

attached  (with  bell)  . $3-25  l _ ,  tachable  ltd  (with  bell) . $4.25 

PRICES  NET  TRANSPOR  TA  T/ON  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MORE 

THEO.  F*RESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Thorough  Grounding  in  Pianoforte  Essentials 

The  most  important  steps  for  both  the  student  and  the  teacher 
are  the  first  steps.  An  eminent  pianoforte  teacher  has  outlined 
the  most  modern  thought  in  piano  study  in  the  wholesome  and 
stimulating  book 

Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing 

By  E.  M.  BOWMAN.  Price,  $1.00  postpaid. 

This  work  written  in  engaging,  non-technical  language,  consists 
of  a  series  of  personal  letters  to  an  imaginary  student,  telling 
just  exactly  what  materials  to  use  and  how  to  use  them.  It  is 
identical  with  the  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Bowman  in  person 
and  is  invaluable  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  seeking 
a  progressive  working  plan. 

Expert  Instruction  in  Book  Form  that  may  Elevate  Your  Entire  Season  s  1 
THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PIANO  TUNING-PAYS 

You  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your  spare 
moments  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  system. 

It  is  a  profession  that  can  be  converted  into 
money  at  any  time  or  place  in  the  civilized  world  at 
an  hour's  notice. 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 

Our  graduates  earn  85  to  810  per  day  the  year  round. 

We  supply  free  a  Tune-a- Phone,  also  a  working 
model  of  a  full-sized,  Modern,  Upright  Action,  and 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

Our  wonderful  invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone,  gives 
the  exact  number  of  beats  that  should  occur  in  the 
test  intervals.  With  it  the  student  knows  what  the 
result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work. 

Write  today  for  free  Illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 
Address,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
15  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 


MUSICAL  ARITHMETIC 

A  simple  musical  game  that  instructs  while  it 
amuses.  Solves  the  problem  of  note  value  and 
time  for  music  students. 

Excellent  for  Musical  Club  Entertainments 
and  Kindergarten  Work. 

Price,  60  cents,  post ntce  prepaid 

MRS.  L.  V.  STABLER,  -  Greenville,  Ala. 


CLASS  PINS 

Special  designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
Write  for  illustrations  to  the  manufacturers 

BENT  &  BUSH  CO., 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Graves 

Piano 

Shields 


Protect  Front  Panel,  Fall  Board, 
Lock-Strip  and  Bottom  Board  from 
scratches  and  mars.  Invaluable  in 
Studios,  Sales-rooms,  Homes. 
Transparent  and  Inconspicuous— see 
cut  in  November,  1911,  Etude. 
Descriptive  circular  showing  intro¬ 
ductory  price  sent  on  request. 


C.  W.  GRAVES,  417  Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind. 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

For  Kindergarten  Teachers 

The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  THE  ETUDE 
Premium  Catalogue.  Useful 
articles  easily  earned.  .  .  . 

Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Music  Engravers  and  Printers 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


JYIustc  Typography  in  all  its  Branches 

L,  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES 

Dudley  T.  Limerick] 

1-^  F - GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES - — ^ 

JNo.  i  o  8.  Dicks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


|  Questions  and  Answers 

(§)  Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 

||i  MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
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No  attention  paid  to  inquiries  unaccompanied  by  full  name  and  address. 


Q.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  status  of 
the  guitar  as  a  musical  instrument,  the  class 
of  music  that  can  be  played  upon  it,  and  if 
it  is  limited  to  music  in  certain  keys t  In 
fact  any  information  you  may  be  pleased  to 
give  regarding  its  capabilities  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  home. — A.  It.  B. 

A.  If  you  ever  hear  the  guitar  or  ban- 
durria  played  in  Spain  by  wandering  bands 
of  musicians,  you  will  find  that  there  are 
gieat  possibilities  in  the  instrument.  These 
possibilities  are  not  enough  known  in 
America.  The  keys  are  not  greatly  limited 
when  the  capo  d’astro  (or  capo  tasto)  is  used. 
It  is  an  excellent  home  instrument,  especially 
for  vocal  accompaniment.  It  is  not  a  good 
orchestral  instrument  save  in  the  hands 
spoken  of  above.  It  was  once  introduced  by 
Schumann  into  symphony,  to  accompany  a 
Romanza,  hut  lie  afterwards  changed  the  ac¬ 
companiment  to  violins  pizzicato. 

Q.  When  music  is  in  the  tenor  clef,  where 
is  it  played?  I  claim  that  it  is  played  as 
it  is  written.  Our  organist  says  it  is  played 
as  if  written  in  the  bass. — Alius. 

A.  The  tenor  clef  shows  the  position  of 
one-lined  _C,  the  "middle  0”  of  the  piano. 
The  clef  is  properly  placed  upon  the  fourth 
line  of  the  staff.  When  it  is  thus  placed 
each  note  is  written  a  ninth  higher  than  it 
would  be  in  the  G  clef  notation.  But  there 
is  a  peculiar  use  of  the  tenor  clef  in  many 
American  hymnals,  in  which  the  clef-sign, 
appears  on  the  third  space,  in  this  case  the 
notes  are  written  an  octave  higher  than  they 
would  be  in  the  G  clef;  that  is  you  can 
transpose  down  an  octave  and  then  play  as 
if  the  G  clef  were  written.  These  clefs  arc 
used  to  avoid  too  many  leger-lines  in  nota¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  all 
vocal  music  for  male  voices,  when  written 
in  the  G  clef,  must  be  transposed  down  an 
octave  when  played  on  piano  or  organ  key¬ 
board.  Look  up  the  article  on  "Clefs"  in 
“Elson's  Dictionary  of  Music”  and  in  Elsou's 
“Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in  Music.” 


blood  of  classical  instrumental  music,  and 
demands  your  immediate  and  careful  study, 
which  you  can  pursue  if  necessary,  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher. 

Q.  In  tempo  rubato,  is  the  time  spent 
over  one  portion  of  a  phrase  made  up  in 
another?  For  example,  if  tempo  rubato  were 
employed  in  one  or  two  places  in  a  musical 
phrase  eight  bars  in  length,  would  the  pas¬ 
sage  occupy  the  same  amount  of  time  as  a 
whole  if  the  tempo  rubato  were  not  em¬ 
ployed?—  K.  W.  M. 

.  A-  Properly,  yes,  although  some  artists 
violate  this  rule.  Look  up  "Rubato”  in  El- 
s  .."Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in 
Music,”  and  also  read  Paderewski’s  essay  on 
the  true  rubato  in  Finck's  "Success  in  Music 
and  How  it  is  Won.”  Liszt  once  compared 
the  rubato  to  the  elasticity  of  trees  in  a 
breeze.  “Look  at  the  small  twigs,  they  are 
swinging  freely  :  look  at  the  large  branches, 
they  are  moving  but  little:  look  at  the 
trunks,  they  are  firm ;  let  that  be  your 
rubato ! ’ 

Liszt  often  thought  in  parables  like  this. 
He  meant  that  the  bass  should  be  steady 
and  the  measure  formation  not  distorted. 
But  the  rubato  is  not  easily  defined  It 
consists  chiefly  in  making  the  melody  elastic 
not  iu  allowing  the  left  hand  to‘  stagger 
around. 

IIow  much  it  means  in  music  may  be  gath- 
ored  from  this  fact  in  the  life  of  Chopin. 
" tlt>n  he  was  teased  to  play  In  a  drawing¬ 
room,  and  did  not  feel  in  the  mood,  he  would 
try  to  beg  off ;  hut,  if  Mme.  Dudevant 
J;'f6rges  Sand”  (whom  he  obeyed  almost 
childishly)  said,  “Do  play  us  something, 
Frederic,  he  would  sit  at  the  piano  and  play 
some  of  his.  works  in  strict  time,  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  without  a  trace  of 
rubato.  The  result  was  such  a  practical 
joke  that  finally  the  audience  would  burst 
into  laughter.  I  have  heard  De  Pachmanu 
do  the  same  trick  once  or  twice. 


Q.  Speaking  in  general,  have  improve¬ 
ments  in  musical  instruments  been  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  composers,  or 
hare  they  taken  the  lead  in  giving  compos¬ 
ers  increased  opportunities? — S.  D. 

.  A.  The  rule  has  worked  both  ways.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  piano  as  an  example,  Beethoven 
wrote  some  passages  which  were  beyond  the 
instruments  of  his  time,  hut  the  pfano  was 
improved  gradually  and  at  present  all  of  his 
most  advanced  passages  can  be  performed 
upon  it.  Per  contra,  when  the  grand  piano 
was  evolved  (in  the  later  years  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  life)  he  at  once  reflected  this  iu 
his  compositions,  and  his  great  sonata  in  B 
fiat.  Up.  106,  was  entitled  “Grosse  Sonata 
fur  dos  Hammerklavier" — "Great  sonata  for 
the  grand  piano.” 

Each  new  .  invention  causes  the  composers 
to  use  the  improvements  in  their  composi¬ 
tions.  If  you  will  examine  the  first  page  of 
Arthur.  Shepherd’s  piano  sonata  you  will  find 
something  that  seems  utterly  impossible,  pro¬ 
viding  you  have  an  average  upright  piano. 
There  are  passages  at  each  end  of  the  key¬ 
board,  and  sustained  notes  in  the  centre. 
If  you  play  it  on  a  modern  grand  piano  and 
employ  the  "sostenuto”  pedal,  the  page  can 
he  played,  but.  as  above  intimated,  on  a  less 
developed  piano  it  would  be  impossible. 

Q.  I  recently  read  the  report  of  the  first 
performance  of  a  new  composition  in  which 
the  critic,  said  that  the  theme  had  been 
"logically  worked  out."  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  phrase? — J.  M. 

A.  It  means  that  some  of  its  figures  have 
been  employed  as  seeds  from  which  new 
musical  thoughts  and  even  themes  have 
grown.  This  is  called  “Development,”  and 
Is  the  intellectual  side  of  music.  Bach.  Bee¬ 
thoven  and  Brahms  (whom  Biilow  called  the 
three  great  Bs  of  music)  are  the  greatest 
exponents  of  this  subtle  side  of  composition, 
hut  D’lndv.  Bruckner,  Richard  Strauss,  etc., 
carry  development  to  incredible  lengths. 

If  you  desire  to  study  this  practically,  ex¬ 
amine  Bach’s  Fugue  in  D-major,  “Weil-tem¬ 
pered  Clavichord”  Vol.  II.  No.  f>.  Here  you 
will  find  a  figure  of  nine  notes  at  the  begin¬ 
ning. and  everything  in  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
position  grown  out  of  these  nine  notes,  verv 
much  of  it  from  the  last  four  of  these  nine 
notes.  A  more  usual  kind  of  development 
(or  “working-out”)  may  he  found  in  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  “Song  Without  Words,”  No.  20. 
In  this  the  melody  begins  with  four  chro¬ 
matic  notes  In  ascending  progression.  You 
would  not  dream  of  these  being  anything 
but  a  fragment  of  the  melody,  yet  if  you 
trace  the  music  carefully  you  will  find  sev¬ 
eral  other  measures  and  phrases  grown  out 
of  these  four  notes,  and  von  will  also  dis¬ 
cover  other  figures  that  are  “logicailv  worked 
out.”  Such  development  is  the  very  life 
■>ase  mention  THE  ETUDE 
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merit?  If  not ,  which  are  considered  the  hes 
ten?  M.  B. 

A.  By  no  manner  of  means !  I  woult 
™  il1?*  -voli  to  read  Ernest  Newman's  “Huge 
won,  and  note  the  criticism  which  he  lusth 
passes  upon  some  of  Schubert’s  Lieder.  i 
you  will  examine  such  a  song  as  “The  Mill 
ers  Flowers”  carefully,  you  will  find  thi 
music  sometimes  strengthening  and  intensi 
rying  the  poetry,  and  sometimes  contradict 
ing  it. 

,  Of  course  some  of  the  songs  of  the  earl 
lost  period  are  unequal,  but  the  latest  song* 
are  surprisingly  powerful,  almost  every  ont 
being  a  masterpiece. 

To  give  a  list  of  the  ten  best  songs  ol 
Schubert  would  be  almost  impossible.  It 
would  be  sure  to  do  injustice  to  some  ol 
the  others,  and  it  would  after  all  he  only 
a  record  of  personal  taste.  Suppose  you  ask 
some  of  your  friends  which  are  the  two  best 
kinds,  of  pie.  I  doubt  if  you  would  get  a 
unanimous  answer.  But  here  are  ten  Schu¬ 
bert  songs  that  appeal  strongly  to  me:  "The 
Linking,”  “’Pile  Wanderer,"  “The  Citv  "  “The 
Msbermaiden,”  “The  Almighty  One."  “The 
DouMe  (“Donpelgiiuger”),  “Hedge  Roses.” 

I  he  Young  Nun,”  "The  Serenade,”  “The 
Hurdy-gurdy  Player.”  But  this  list  ought 
also  to  recognize  “By  the  Sea."  “Ave  Maria." 
“Death  and-  the  Maiden,”  “Who  is  Sylvia?” 
and  many  others. 

0-  Ts  it  necessary  for  the  drummer  in  a 
great  orchestra  to  knoic  anything  more  about 
music  than  the  principles  of  meter  and 
rhythm  ? — Nonamic. 

thAa  *T,  milRt  know  more  than 

•  „  I1'  inciples.  He  must  often  give  expres- 

uin  to  his  humble  instrument.  Meyerbeer 
f®  Pnlii'P  march  (in  “Robert  le  Diablo’’) 
iayed  bv  four  kettledrums  alone.  Wagner’s 
use  ol  the  kettledrums  (also  quite  alone) 
?.[.  ..  w/  eaf  1  f1.1  Tplj’amund  in  “Lohengrin" 
'  ,  "  tho  meeting  of  Senta  and  the  Flying 
Dutchman  is  pregnant  with  anxietv  and  sus- 
I  ense.  I  here  was  a  time  when  conductors 
i.^,PV  any  superannuated  musician  at 
1  j  ,  yedrums.  but  a  great  kettledrummer, 
Ilei  r  1  fund  Dn  English  the  name  is  very 
nt  ting.  Mr.  Pound)  taught  them  better.  The 
bass  drum  and  the  snare  drum  do  not.  how- 
feQUlre  morc  than  my  correspondent 

(?■  Dr  playing  the  ordinary  hymns,  is  it 
possible  to  use  the  damper  pedal  of  the 
piano?  I’he  chords  change  with  almost  every 
beat  in  some  hymns  but  when  I  leave  the 
pedal  out  the  whole  matter  sounds  thin  — 
Choirmasteu. 

A.  It  is  well  not  to  use  the  damper  pedal 
to  any  extent  in  playing  hymns.  It  can  be 
employed  at  certain  wide  harmonies  and 
sometimes  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
necessary  legato  with  the  fingers, 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


NEW  STUDIES 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Study  and  Pleasure 

Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 

By  Carl  Koelling 

°p-  436  Price.  75  Cent* 

Short  original  pieces  or  studies 
arranged  in  progressive  order.  This 
volume  may  be  used  to  supplement 
any  instruction  book.  The  pieces 
are  exceptionally  pleasing  but  at 
the  same  time  of  educational  value 
ihey  do  not  progress  beyond  the 
second  grade.  A  book  of  this  na¬ 
ture  always  affords  an  added  inter- 
estand  encouragement  to  the  pupil 


Melodious  Second  Grade  Studies 

By  A.  Sartorio 
°P-  90 1  Price,  $1.00 

This  set  we  consider  among  the 
very  best  the  composer  has  done, 
fhey  rank  somewhere  between 
Streabbog  and  Duvernoy,  Op.  120, 
but  we  consider  them  much  supe¬ 
rior  not  only  from  a  musical  stand¬ 
point,  but  also  from  a  technical 
standpoint.  Modern  and  attractive. 


Album  of  Second  and  Third 

Grade  Study  Pieces 

By  Geza  Horvath 
°p-  123  Price,  $1.00 

A  useful  book  for  bridging  over 
the  gap  between  the  second  and 
third  grades  and  carrying  the  stu¬ 
dent  well  into  third  grade  work. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  works 
by  this  popular  writer,  combining 
melodic  charm  with  technical  utility. 


Interpretation  and  Mechanism 

By  Georg  Eggeling 

°P-  175  Price,  $1.00 

.  An  original  set  of  studies  of 
intermediate  grade,  thoroughly 
modern  in  invention  and  treatment. 
Kach  study  is  based  upon  some  im¬ 
portant  technical  figure  which  is 
worked  out  musically.  These 
studies  are  thoroughly  artistic  and 
they  will  add  zest  to  the  practice 
of  progressive  pupils. 


Style  and  Dexterity 

By  A.  Sartorio 

°p-  903  Price,  $1.25 

Among  the  best  studies  that  we 
have  seen,  suitable  for  fourth  and 
fifth  grade  students.  They  may  be 
used  to  follow  the  same  composer’s 
Op.  876.  They  combine  exercise 
in  digital  fluency  with  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  style  and  rendition. 


10  Picturesque  Studies 
In  Phrasing,  Style  and  Mechanism 
By  F.  Sabathil 
°p-  2?1  Price,  $1.25 

These  may  be  compared  to 
Heller  s  famous  Op.  45  in  general 
style  and  degree  of  difficulty,  but 
they  are  more  modern  in  treatment, 
genuinely  new  in  content.  Various 
linger  passages,  wrist  work,  octaves, 
staccato  and  legato,  and  arpeggios 
are  all  exemplified  thoroughly. 


Twelve  Short  Octave  Studies 


By  B.  Wolff 

Op.  118  Price,  60  Cents 

These  are  standard  studies  in  a 
pew  edition,  Vol.  146  in  the  “Pres- 
ser  Collection.”  Octave  work  is 
so  important  nowadays  that  one 
cannot  have  too  much  work  on 
this  subject.  These  studies  lie  in 
the  third  grade. 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection.  Our 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 
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MUSIC  TEACHER 


business  manual  for  musicteach- 

ERS,  SI. 00.  This  book  is  a  compendium  of 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a  larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 
Seiton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a  music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I  Oc  each, 
SI. 00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (35 

records  with  stubs.)  2  5c.  A  practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  25c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  100 slips  )  15c.  Furnishing  a  weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 
25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  (Large  size  6x9,  package  of  50) 

25c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100.)  15c.  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1  5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1  Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lines 

and  Vocal,  size  11x22  inches,  per  quire,  4  0c. 

(Postage  11c  extra ) 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8%  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROCRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 

or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 
DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  1  5c.  Parch¬ 
ment,  25c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8)4.  5c. 
MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6)4x1%  inches. 
10c. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 

15.  50c, 

MUSIC  WRITINC  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1  5c. 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITINC  CARDS. 
50  for  35c, 1  00for50c,500  forS1.25. 

Neatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styles 
of  type. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A  handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3 ft.,  $1 .80;  2)4x3%,  $2.50;  3x1, $3. 20. 
CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 
sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards  Post¬ 
paid,  1  2  cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1  5c  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans 
parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1  5c;  the  same, 
i  12  yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  1  Oc;  the  same,  4 
yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES. 
For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  shee 
music,  height  3%  inches.  By  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  25c. 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
manilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c.  The  best 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  $  1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  SI. 25  to  SI  0,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
weight,  engraived  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5. 
The  same  in  si  ver,  net,  postpaid,  S3. 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS. 
5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times  A  list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
no  bell,  S2.25;  with  bell,  S3. 35.  Foreign 
make,  no  bell.  $2.50;  with  bell,  $3.50.  J. 
T.  L  ,  no  bell,  S3. 00;  with  bell,.  $4.25. 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro¬ 
nomes,  postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14%  inches, 
Mack,  brown  and  wine,  $1.10;  15)4  inches 
long,  $  1 .32  Seal  Grain,  16J4  inches,  colors: 
black'or brown,  $1.42.  Same,  lines  and  bound, 
$2.15.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  ends, 
65c.  Thesainewith  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
back,  handles  for  carrying,  95c  postpaid,  net. 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size, 
$1.50  to  $200.  Full  sheet  music  size,  S3 
to  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  S  1  0  to  S28.  Send  for 
list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  S  1 .60,  postpaid. 

Send  for  list. 

1  Let  ns  tend  free  a  copy  of  our  catalogue, 
“Music  Teachers’  Handbook"  containing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  above,  ana  lists  and  jrrics  on  Busts , 
Plaques,  Jewelry,  Medals,  Bitch  Pipes,  Forks, 
Finder-symphony  Instruments. 
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Pupils*  Recitals  j 
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Pupils  of  Miss  Katherine  Morgan. 

Slumber  Song.  Gurlitt ;  Melody,  Baum- 
f elder ;  Sylph  Waltz  (4  lids.),  Bachmann ; 
Minuet  in  E  flat,  Mozart;  The  Gondola, 
Ileynald ;  Will  O’  the  Wisp,  Jungmann ; 
Elfentanz,  Spindler ;  Palms,  Faure-Leybach  ; 
Idilio,  Lack :  Skylark’s  Morning  Song,  Koel- 
ling;  Titania,  Lefebure-Wely ;  Mountain 
Spring,  Bohm  ;  Caprice,  Stavenhagen ;  Sex¬ 
tette  (from  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor"),  (left 
hand  alone),  Leschetizky  ;  Festival  March,  (2 
pianos),  Horvath. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Lotta  Olo  Wallis. 

Slumber  Song,  Wagner;  Lucrezia  Borgia  (4 
hds.),  Donizetti;  Reverie,  Orlendorff ;  Iris, 
Pfefferkorn ;  Valsetta.  Brown ;  Shower  of 
Stars.  Paul  Wachs ;  Spring  Song  (4  lids.), 
Mendelssohn;  Danse  Polonaise  (8  hds.), 
Rudolf  Friml. 

Pupils  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Steiner. 

Solfeggietto  (a),  two  hands;  (b)  left  hand 
alone,  C.  P.  E.  Bach;  Fantasie  in  C-minor, 
Mozart  ;  Waldstein  Sonata,  first  movement, 
Beethoven ;  Entrance,  Forest  Whisperings, 
Return,  Heller;  A  Nubian  Face  on  the  Nile, 
Cadman ;  Fantasie,  Heller ;  Arabesque,  De¬ 
bussy  ;  Prelude  in  C-sharp  minor,  Rachman¬ 
inoff  Meditation  on  “Millet's  L'Angelus,” 
Sieveking ;  The  Cuckoo,  Arensky  ;  Carillon, 
Oldberg ;  The  Spirit  of  the  Woods,  Friml ; 
Ricordanza,  Lis2t ;  Study  on  the  Black  Keys, 
Chopin  ;  Liebestraum,  No.  3,  Liszt ;  The  Lark, 
Balakireff :  Moto  Perpetuo,  Weber ;  “Roses 
from  the  South,”  paraphrase,  Strauss-Schuett. 

Pupils  of  Wm.  A.  Wolf. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  E-minor,  Mendelssohn  ; 
Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia.  Op.  27,  No.  2. 
Beethoven;  Symphony  No.  8,  B-minor  (un¬ 
finished)  (8  hds.),  Schubert;  Valse  de  Con¬ 
cert,  Wieniawski ;  Valse.  d’amour.  Moszkow- 
ski  :  Eroticon.  Sjogren  ;  Witches’  Dance,  Mac- 
Dowell ;  Concerto,  G-minor,  Op.  23,  Mendels¬ 
sohn. 

Pupils  of  G.  N.  Benson. 

Birthday  March  (4  hds.),  Lerman  ;  At  the 
Brook,  Franz :  March  of  the  Hobgoblins, 
Nocke ;  The  Mill  at  Sans  Souci,  Schneider; 
Cabaletta,  Lack ;  Sonata  No.  1,  Mozart ;  By 
Lantern  Light,  Rockwell ;  Rapsodia  Zingara, 
Necke ;  Twilight  Strains,  Engelmann ;  The 
Fawn,  King;  Anvil  Chorus  (G  hds.),  Verdi; 
Scherzo  in  B  flat,  Schubert ;  Alpine  Glow, 
Oesten  ;  Happy  Dreams.  Bonner  ;  Fresh  Life, 
Spindler:  June,  Tschaikowsky ;  Festival  Pol¬ 
onaise,  Wolf ;  Evening  Glow.  Benson  ;  Sing¬ 
ing  Rills,  Dorn :  Distant  Chimes,  Bohm  ;  La 
Baladine  (4  hds.),  Lysberg. 

Pupils  of  Harry  L.  Link. 

Sonata  II  (4  hds.),  Diahelli ;  New  Life, 
Valse  Caprice,  Kern  ;  Butterflies,  Grant- 
Schaefer ;  Mazurka,  Op.  34,  No.  4,  Chopin ; 
llumoreske  (4  lids.).  Dvorak;  Garland  of 
Roses,  Streabbog  ;  L'Angelus  (4  hds.) ,  Gounod  ; 
Valse  Caprice,  Atherton;  Danse  Caprice, 
G-ieg;  Liselotte,  Air  de  Ballet,  Adam;  La 
Pluie  D’ Argent  (4  hds.),  Smith;  Valse  Im¬ 
promptu,  Raff. 

Pupils  of  School  of  Musical  Art. 

Sonata  in  G-major  (Violin  and  Piano), 
Ilaydu  ;  Summer  Song,  Grondahl  ;  Crescendo, 
Lassen  ;  Valse  in  E-minor,  Chopin  ;  ltomanze, 
March  Grotesque,  Sinding ;  Elude  in  F-maJor, 
Neupert ;  Etude  Arabesque,  Lack. 

Pupils  of  Miss  H ermine  Tacnzcr. 

Soldier’s  March,  Schumann  ;  The  Elves, 
Lazarus  ;  The  Cooper’s  Song,  Van  Gael ;  Con 
oerto  (E-major),  Mozart;  What  the  Brook 
Says,  Sommer;  Idyl,  Merikanto ;  The  Brook¬ 
let,  Kirchner  :  Valse  Viennoise  (left  hand), 
Krogmnnn  ;  Theme  for  left  hand,  Pirkhert ; 
Barcarolle  No.  2.  Ehrlich ;  Roudo-aH'Onghar- 
ese.  Haydn  ;  Nocturne  in  F.  Schumann ;  Im¬ 
promptu.  Reinhold ;  Moonlight  Sonata,  Bee¬ 
thoven  ;  Faust  Valse,  Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Stowell  Gaynor. 

Away  to  the  Woods  (6  hds.),  Morey;  A 
Dream  of  Fairyland,  Bugbee ;  Evening  Party, 
Mazurka,  Wachs ;  A  Dream  Waltz,  Watson ; 
Return  of  the  Gondolier,  Barcarolle,  Scbmoll ; 
Home  Again,  Waltz,  Ilartuug  ;  Vienese  Waltz 
(4  hds.).  Gurlitt;  Ding  Dong  Bell,  Spauld¬ 
ing;  A  Child's  Goodnight.  Spaulding;  When 
the  Roses  Bloom  Again,  Metzler  ;  Sunset,  Noc¬ 
turne,  Read  ;  Remembrance,  song  without 
words,  Scbmoll ;  Spring  Greeting,  Virgil ;  Two 
Flowers,  Koelling ;  By-gone  Days,  Bonaldi  ; 
On  the  Lake,  Williams;  Shepherd's  Lullaby — 
left  hand  alone,  Henry ;  Concert  Mazurka, 
Op.  20,  Virgil. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Beatrice  Holmes. 

Tancredi  Overture  (8  hds.),  Rossini  :  Spin¬ 
ning  Wheel,  Ellmenreich  ;  The  Merry  Farmer, 
Schumann ;  Serene  Morning,  Gurlitt ;  Feast 
of  the  Rose  (6  hds.),  Thuillier ;  A  Man  From 
a  Strange  Country,  Gurlitt ;  Hunting  Song, 
Gt rlitt ;' Waltz  Lorraine  (8  hds.),  Missa  ;  In 
the  Tent,  Terry ;  Good  Night  Little  Girl, 
Gramm;  Mitzi  Katzchen  (2  pianos),  Belir ; 
Festival  Sounds  (2  pianos),  Nurnberg;  Sol¬ 
feggietto,  Bach  ;  Polish  Dance,  Scharwenka ; 
Griilen,  Schumann  ;  Noel  Ent'antin  (8  hds.), 
Missa;  .Tune-Barcarolle,  Tschaikowsky;  The 
Butterfly,  Lavallee ;  Impromptu,  Reinhold; 
Parting'  (8  hds.),  from  “Lenore  Symphony,” 
Raff. 


A  MUSIC  TEACHER’S  DAUGHTER 
WHO  SURPRISED  HER  FATHER. 

In  St.  Martin’s,  St.  Leicester  Square, 
London,  lived  Dr.  Burney  more  than  a 
century  ago.  He  gave  lessons,  traveled, 
played  the  church  organ  and  wrote  a 
History  of  Music. 

There  were  many  children  in  the  Bur¬ 
ney  family,  and  when  the  papa  was  away 
giving  lessons,  hours  at  a  time,  Fanny 
Burney  wrote  odd  bits  of  verse  and 
prose  to  amuse  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

Mrs.  Burney,  her  step-mother,  thought 
to  render  her  a  real  service  by  coaxing 
her  to  throw  her  manuscripts  in  the  fire 
and  learn  housekeeping  and  sewing,  and 
perhaps  she  did  write  all  the  better  af¬ 
terward,  because  she  took  more  time  to 
think. 

Scholars,  poets  and  lovely  ladies  came 
to  the  Burney  drawing-room,  for,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  musician,  Dr.  Burney  was 
a  clever,  charming  host,  well  educated 
and  well  traveled.  Fanny  Burney,  shy 
and  quiet  as  a  mouse,  attended  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  grown  people,  watching 
and  drinking  in  all  that  life  mirrored 
in  her  father’s  quests.  At  odd  times  she 
jotted  down  what  she  had  heard  and  ob¬ 
served  until  she  had  enough  material  for 
three  volumes.  Evelina:  or  a  Young 
Lady’s  Entrance  into  the  iVorld  is  the 
name  she  gave  her  novel. 

She  was  eighteen,  and  she  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  publishers,  as  she  had  helped 
her  father  prepare  his  History  of  Music 
for  the  press.  When  she  asked  her 
father’s  consent  to  publish  the  book  he 
laughingly  gave  it,  with  his  good-bye  kiss 
as  he  started  out  on  his  round  of  lessons. 

In  January,  1778,  Evelina  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  papers.  Fanny  received 
twenty  pounds,  or  one  hundred  dollars, 
for  her  work,  a  handsome  sum,  she 
thought.  She  kept  secret  the  fact  of 
having  written  the  book,  so  that  no  one 
would  know  she  was  the  authoress.  The 
new  book  was  discussed  over  the  coffee 
cups  at  the  Burney  breakfast  table. 
Every  one  was  reading  it,  laughing  over 
it  and  talking  about  it,  but  no  one  sus¬ 
pected  or  even  guessed  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  it. 

Fanny  was  asked  her  opinion  of  the 
hook  wherever  she  went.  Finally  she  con¬ 
fessed  to  an  old  friend  that  she  herself 
was  the  author;  but  he  treated  her  claim 
as  a  huge  joke  and  only  laughed  the 
louder. 

Piqued  by  curiosity,  Dr.  Burney  sent 
for  a  copy  of  Evelina  and  read  it;  in  the 
dedication  which  was  written  to  him  he 
recognized  his  daughter’s  hand.  Of  all 
the  praise  Fanny  Burney  received  after 
the  great  world  found  her  out,  nothing 
pleased  her  more  than  her  father’s  joy. 

Fanny  Burney,  the  shy  retiring  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  music  master,  set  the  fashion  of 
making  stories  which  picture  life;  but 
for  her  we  might  never  have  had  the 
English  novel  of  to-day.  So  this,  then, 
is  the  work  of  a  motherless  child  who 
filled  up  the  loneliness  with  scribbling. 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  little  things,  said  to  a  New 
York  journalist: 

“Don’t  be  like  a  music  dealer  who  sent 
a  piece  called  ‘Impromptu  Waltz’  to  a 
man  who  had  ordered  one  called  ‘Valse 
Impromptu.’ 

“The  dealer,  on  being  taken  to  account, 
said  crustily  that  he  didn’t  see,  for  his 
part,  much  difference  between  a  ‘valse 
impromptu’  and  an  ‘impromptu  waltz.’ 

“The  patron  retorted  to  this : 

“  ‘The  difference,  sir,  between  a  “valse 
impromptu”  and  an  “impromptu  waltz” 
may  be  similar  to  the  difference  between 
a  blind  Venetian  and  a  Venetian  blind.’” 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


P!ease  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


HARPS,  $95  to  $1300 

FREE  INSTRUCTION  AT  HOME. 
Many  learning  in  2  months.  Pianists  learn 
quickest.  Why  continue  piano  when  credit 
can  be  gained  so  soon?  One  in  1,000  pian¬ 
ists  gains  recognition.  Every  harpist  does. 
Demand  daily  growing. 

CHAS.  von  BERG,  Harp  and  Violin  Importer 
LeMARS,  IOWA 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 


CC  It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CECIUAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 
Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  Ave.  Cor.  32d  St.,  New  York 


Send  For 

The  New 

CORNISH 

BOOK 

The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  Issued 
—it  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  you 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
book  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 
Writeforitnow. 


Save  One-third— Buy  On  The 
CORNISH  PLAN  — Easy  Terms 


£orni$b  (fo 


Washington,  New  Jersey 
Established  Over  60  Yearo 


==  YOUR  MUSIC  eeeeee 

should  be  kept  so  that  every  piece  is  instantly 


accessible.  TINDALE  MUSIC  CABINETS 

keep  your  music  classified  and  sub-divided  in 
small,  numbered  slide-trays  so  that  you  can 
^always  put  your  finger  on  the  piece  you  want 

J  J _ without  hunting 

through  a  big  pile 
of  music.  Index- 
catalogue  and  sim¬ 
ple  filing  system 
furnished  with 
each  cabinet. 

Tindale  Cabinets 
are  made  in  sizes  to 
hold  any  quantity 
of  music;  made  in 
mahogany  or  oak 
(any  finish);  with 
or  without  doors. 
Distinctive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Prices, 
£15.00  upwards. 
Cush  or  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  eut  a  k>Kue  No.  1. 
Tindale  Cabinet  Co. 
1  W.  34th  Street. 
N  ew  York  City 


Woman’s  delicate  complexion  is  again  exposed 
to  sudden,  trying  weather  changes.  The  use 
of  LABLACHE  prevents  ill  effect  from  cold 
heat,  wind  or  sun.  Protects 
the  complexion,  retains 
the  delicate  bloom  and 
velvety  softness  desired 
by  women  of  refinement. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dangerous. 
Flesh,  White-Pink  or  Cream 
DOc.  a  box  of  drug 
by  mall.  Over  t  v 
boxes  sold  annually.  - 
10  cents  for  a  saw  pic 

BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 

French  Perfumers,  D 
SB  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  ... 
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THE  ETUDE 


WESTERN  SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS!  why** 

conduct 

YOUR  CLASS 

as  an  INTER-STATE  BRANCH  of  the 
Western  Conservatory 

State  Charter,  Certificate,  Catalogue,  etc.,  AT  HOME 
E.  H.  SCOTT,  Pres.,  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


University  School  of  Music 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Alberl  A.  Stanley,  Director 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan,  Artist  teachers  of 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  300  voices,  Orchestra  of  50 
players,  Concerts  by  World’s  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
days,  Faculty  coucerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recital?'.  For  full  information,  address, 

Charles  A.  Sink,  Secretary 


FOREST  PARK*  >’ 

■  I  mill  Galloway,  Organ. 

Stockhoff,  Piano.  Nordstrom  Carter,  Voice.  52nd  year. 
College,  College  Preparatory  and  College  of  Music. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  MUSIC  OPENS  JUNE  1st. 
Annual  Session,  September  18.  Gym.,  Expression. 

anna"  s! r cairns;  IINIVFDQlTy 

President,  St.  Louis.  Ulll  ¥  K-flOl  I  I 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 
Theory. 

MARY  c. 

Art  of  Singing. 


DES  MOINES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
K.  P.  Block  :  :  :  :  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-  CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

A  University  Professional  School,  for  the 
comprehensive  study  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  music,  either  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago’s  most  attractive 
suburb. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages  superior.  Send  for  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  o(  r^vrses  and  booh  of  Evanston 
views. 


Evanston, 


P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 


Ill. 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  Public 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Course 
for  Piano  Teachers,  Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wi*. 
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What  Others  Say 

&  “We  arc  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.” 
*  Shakespeare. 


.QEX3HE- 
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The  book.  On  the  Playground  is  one  of 
the  best  things  I  have  seen  for  elementary 
work. — Myron  A.  Bickford,  New  York. 


Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing  Is 
an  excellent  work  and  a  splendid  guide  for 
young  teachers. — Bertha  Fessenden. 

The  work  Playing  Two  Notes  Against 
Three  brings  out  in  a  very  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  manner  this  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lem.  I  have  found  it  very  helpful  indeed. 
—Florence  L.  Sllsby,  New  Hampshire. 

T  am  perfectly  delighted  with  Geza  Hor¬ 
vath’s  Study  Pieces,  Op.  1-3.  The  various 
phases  of  technic  are  introduced  in  such 
an  admirable  and  interesting  way  that  must 
appeal  to  little  players.  The  studies  treat¬ 
ing  the  arpeggio  are  especially  brilliant  and 
attractive  — Clara  M.  Steup,  New  York. 


I  am  delighted  with  Nursery  Songs  and 
Games  and  the  children  love  them. — Lola 
Flenniken. 


Music  Writing  Books,  No.  6,  are  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  as  regards  paper,  pr  ut  apd 
durability  of  binding;  they  also  contain  most 
convenient  spacing  of  the  staves. — Carolyn 
A.  Nash. 

Your  ON  SALE  PLAN  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way  of  supplying  teachers  with  music 
that  I  have  ever  used  and  I  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  your  kindness. — Mary  E.  Webb,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


Philipp's  Arpeggios  is  a  very  good  work 
and  it  certainl"  meets  the  demand  for  more 
attention  to  apreggio  practice.  The  Har¬ 
monization  in  the  right  hand  makes  this  work 
very  useful  to  students  who  desire  a  musi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  a  techinical  effect. — Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Anderson. 

I  find  that  Mathew’s  Standard  Graded 
Course  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  I  have 
ever  used.  The  recreations  are  unusually 
good- — Estella  Getting,  Wisconsin. 

Every  copy  of  The  Etdde  is  a  source  of 
delight  and  inspiration  to  me.  I  find  it  of 
great  importance  and  help  in  my  study  of 
the  piano  and  I  look  forward  with  the  great¬ 
est  anticipation  to  the  coming  of  each  new 
number. — Winifred  Bowen,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guard’s  Music  Pupil’s  Lesson  Book  and 
Practice  Record  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 

Spindler’s  May  Bells  is  full  of  good  teach¬ 
ing  material  of  artistic  merit.  Each  one  is 
like  a  clear  cut  cameo. — L.  J.  K.  Fowden, 
Colorado. 

Study  and  Pleasure,  by  Koeiling,  Is  just 
what  I  need  at  the  present  time  for  fluency 
between  Mathews’  First  and  Second  Grade 
Studies. — Florence  LiffHon,  Washington. 

Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing  is 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  has  appeared 
for  the  assistance  of  teachers,  and  one  can 
hardly  estimate  the  value  of  it  especially 
to  those  away  from  the  great  musical  cen¬ 
tres. — Mrs.  A.  M.  Moffett,  New  Jersey. 

Horvath’s  Album,  Op.  123,  is  just  what  I 
have  been  searching  for  ;  it  is  both  musical 
and  instructive. — Mrs.  G.  R.  Lay,  Texas. 

I  would  commend  Philipp's  Arpeggios  -to 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  for  both  technic 
and  harmony. — Mrs.  E.  K.  M.,  Washington. 


EFFA  ELLIS 


Keyboard  Harmony  and  Teach¬ 
ing  System  means  rapid  reason¬ 
ing.  Write  about  the  special 
lesson  for  teachers  which  gives 
6  months’  real  harmony  work 
for  children. 

Effa  Ellis  Keyboard  HarmonySchool 

205  Boston  Store  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  WEB. 


I  want  to  express  my  satisfaction  with 
The  Etude.  Each  issue  is  a  new  inspira¬ 
tion.  and  it  is  certainly  a  1  that  could  he 
desired. — J.  H.  McLeod,  Canada. 

The  Guard’s  Lesson  Book  and  Practice 
Record  is  just  what  I  have  been  looking  for 
I  have  been  using  your  Standard  Practice 
Records  for  the  last  year  or  so  and  find  a 
great  improvement  in  my  pupils'  work.  The 
book,  however,  will  be  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent  than  the  slips. —  ll'm.  R.  Thomas,  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Philipp’s  Arpeggios  is  certainly  a  splendid 
work  for  practice. — Rev.  Fr.  Randt,  Minne¬ 
sota. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine 
for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  m.v  only 
regret  Is  that  I  did  not  know  of  The  Etbde 
years  before  as  the  benefit  one  derives  there¬ 
from  is  incalculable. — A.  O.  Parker,  Australia. 


The  Anna  Groff-Bryant  Institute 
of  The  New  School  of  Vocal  Art 

(Founded  by  Anna  Groff-Bryant) 

ANNA  GROFF-BRYANT  -  -  -  Director 

Exclusively  u  Vocal  School,  offering  courses  distinctively 
Vocational  and  Cultural.  Instruction  is  given  in  private  les¬ 
sons  utid  class  work.  The  Regular  School  year  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  30th,  1912.  Private  lessons,  September 9th,  1912.  For  full 
particulars  address.  The  Anna  Groff  Bryant  Institute  of  The 
New  School  of  Vocal  Art,  522-526  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Hiirngo,  Ill. 

No  firm  ever  gave  the  perfect  satisfaction 
that  the  house  of  Theodore  Presser  Com¬ 
pany  has.  I  have  dealt  with  all  good  Bos¬ 
ton  and  St.  Louis  houses  and  many  others, 
hut  have  found  none  so  satisfactory- — Mrs. 
TV.  B.  North,  North  Carolina. 

It  seems  I  could  not  continue  my  piano 
teaching  were  it  not  for  the  assistance  and 
material  found  in  Tjie  Etude. — Iva  M.  Coe. 
Mich. 

^lL  SPECIALLY  LOW  SUMMER  RATES 

etnoven  conservator  v  send  f°r  hands°me  catalogue  to  the 

J  BROS.  EPSTEIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  OlWe  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  THANKSGIVING  MUSICAL. 


BY  JO-SHIPLEY  WATSON. 


[This  article  is  presented  two  months  in 
advance  of  Thanksgiving  Day  so  that  readers 
who  desire  to  get  up  a  recital  of  this  kind 
may  have  ample  time  to  do  so. — Editor's 
Note.] 

Coming  as  it  does  at  the  in-gathering 
of  the  fruits  and  harvest,  no  more  appro¬ 
priate  decoration  for  a  Thanksgiving 
musical  can  be  suggested  than  the  use 
of  these.  Decorate  the  studio,  especially 
the  stage— with  cornstalks,  red  and  yel¬ 
low  ears  of  corn,  pumpkin  lanterns, 
sheaves  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 

Scoop  the  seeds  out  of  a  large  pumpkin 
and  stand  in  this  a  punch  bowl,  decorate 
around  the  base  of  the  pumpkin  with 
green  or  autumn  leaves,  and  place  this  on 
a  small  serving  table  with  punch  glasses. 

A  tasty  grape  lemonade  may  easily  be 
made  by  adding  a  bottle  of  grape  juice 
to  the  ordinary  lemonade. 

Invitations  may  be  made  from  pumpkin 
shaped  cards,  which  should  be  touched 
up  with  yellow  and  green  water  colors. 

It  is  best  to  give  the  musical  after  the 
holiday.  Many  of  the  “pieces”  spoken  at 
school  will  be  found  appropriate  for  the 
musical.  Reserve  a  place  on  the  program 
for  “Some  Famous  American  Songs.” 
This  group  may  be  made  up  of  “Dixie,” 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  “Home, 
Sweet  Home,”  “Ben  Bolt,”  “Old  Folks  at 
Home.”  Let  the  audience  join  in  sing¬ 
ing  these.  Remember,  that  Thanksgiving 
is  the  most  American  of  all  the  holidays 
and  to  make  it  so  every  teacher  should 
have  as  many  distinctive  American  pieces 
on  the  program  as  she  can. 

The  following  selections  will  be  found 
useful  in  making  a  program  for  a 
Thanksgiving  musical. 


SONGS. 

The  Approach  of  Winter. ..  .Armstrong 

In  the  Chimney  Corner . Cowen 

The  Dinkey  Bird . Gilchrist 

ACTION  SONGS. 

The  Farmer . Robinson 

Nutting  . Robinson 


PIANO. 

Rural  Festival  March . Bachmann 

A  .D.  1620 . MacDowell 

The  Hen . Rameau 

The  Stately  Lady . Cabman 

Three  Country  Dances . Carter 

The  Old  Church  Bell . ..Colby 

In  the  Barn . Zimmermann 

The  Governor’s  March . Geibel 

Thanksgiving  . Geibel 

Dixie  Land  ( Concert  Paraphrase ) 

Goldbeck 

Among  the  Corn . Hitz 

Martha  Washington  ( Colonial  Dance) 

Houseley 

Indian  Summer . Kellogg 

Merry  Farmer . Schumann 

The  Gobbler . Spaulding 

Simple  History . Concone 

Chorale  . Concone 


Music  is  the  poetical  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  what  is  not  in  the  province 
of  literature,  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  of 
acting,  or  of  architecture.  Whereas  lit¬ 
erature,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  de¬ 
scribes  or  states  emotions  or  perceptions 
or  impressions;  whereas  sculpture  imi¬ 
tates  the  outward  forms  of  animate 
beings;  whereas  painting  vitalizes  with 
color  the  forms  of  sculpture;  and  whereas 
acting  adds  speech  to  the  written  words 
of  the  dramatist,  music  embodies  the  in¬ 
ward  feelings  of  which  all  these  other 
arts  can  but  exhibit  the  effect. — Macfar- 
ren. 
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EASTERN  SCHOOL 


INTERNATIONAL  musica 

...  AND.  .. 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

Offers  teaching  positions.  Colleges,  Conservator 
Schools.  Also  Church  and  Concert  Kiigagciuei 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

hv  MAIL  under  the  personal 
"  instruction  of  Dr. 

Alfred  Woolef,  winner  of  Inter¬ 
national  anthem  competition,  1911 . 

A  simple,  concise  and  practical 
oourse.  Send,  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.V. 


MUSIC  Vocal  and  Instrumeni 

|  F  A  |  |-f  F  RS  For  colleges,  conservatories,  pu 
1  LirtUHLUJ  and  private  schools.  No  fee  u 
Yl/  A  NTT'E’  FI  Placed-  Send  for  registration  bla 
V f  1  1  LjLJ  Now  is  the  time  to  register. 

PHILADELPHIA  MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  BURE 
Frederick  J.  Balmond,  1710  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,! 


For  Clubs,  Teachers  and  Students 

Plan  of  Study  on  Musical  Histoi 

Outlines,  Questions,  Answers  and  Program 

IN  PAMPHLET  FORM. 

Keconuuended  by  The  National  Federation  of  Musical  Cb 
and  The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
Prepared  by  MRS.  F.  S.  WA ROWELL. 
Highland  Terrace,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Chairman  Educational  Department  National  Federation 
of  Musical  Clubs 

General  View  of  Music,  Opera,  Oratorio,  Musical  For 
Voice,  Piano,  etc.  Topics  on  History  of  Music,  comple 
German  Music,  Books  I  and  11,  and  Russian  Music  in  deta 
Programs  of  American  Music,  arranged  by  the  compose1 
Colonial  Period,  Indian  and  Negro  Music  by  Arthur  Farwe 
Outline  of  Border  Countries;  Outline  of  Opera;  List 
Subjects  for  Musical  Club  Programs. 

Sent  for  Examination  1." accompanied  by  names  and 
addresses  of  three  club  members. 

PRICE,  Questions,  25c.  Answers,  35c.  and  postage 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  BY  ARRANGEMENT 

Discount  to  Members  of  National  Federation  of  Musical  Cl> 


MONE) 

CAN  BE  EARNED  IN  EVERY  CITY  BY 
ARRANGING  AND  COMPOSING  MUSIC. 

Can  YOU  arrange?  If  so,  this  "ad"  will  NOT  ini' 
esl  you.  But  if  you  cannot  and  would  like  to  be  able 
do  so,  send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  trial  lesson  in  "off  bam 
arranging.  THREE  TRIAL  LESSONS  FRE 
If  not  then  CONVINCED  YOU'LL  SUCCEE 
YOU  OWE  US  NOTHING.  TAUGHT  E 
MAIL  SUCCESSFULLY,  PRACT1CALL 

RAPIDLY.  You  must  know  the  rudiments  of  mus 
_ and  MEAN  BUSINESS,  otherwise  don't  write. 

WILCOX  SCHOOL  OF  COMPOSITE 
C.  W.  Wilcox,  Director.  Box  E. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CIT 


"Etude”  Music  Club  Button: 

-  -gg  Jul 

One  inch  in  diameter,  each  containing  a  poll 
trait  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn 
Chopin,  Schumann  or  Liszt.  A  pin  on  th 

back  in  order  to  fasten  on  the  child’s  dress  o 
coat  lapel. 

Price,  30  cents  per  dozen 


Thpn  PrPSSPT  f  n  1712  Chestnut  St., 

i  ueu.  rre^er  uu.,  Philadelphia.  pa 


PIANO  TUNING 

Regulating  and  Repairing 

A  Complete  Course  of  Self-instructior 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 

By  J.  CRFE  FISCHER 

PRICE  $1.75 

A  wotjk  of  great  practical  value.  Arranger 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus 
trated,  making  a  book  that  can  be  used  for  self 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  lex 
book  in  schools  and  conservatories.  A  valu 
able  lesson  is  that  on  the  tuning,  reguiatinf 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  : 
work  of  this  kind  will  appeal  to  teachers  anc 
musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  am 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  bv  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a  'ear 
It  will  also  be  a  valuable  work  for  a  younp 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  ini 
come  from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils’  eianoij 
in  order. 

THE0.  PRESSER  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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NEW  MUSICAL  BOOKS. 

The  Victor  Boole  of  Of  era:  Stones  of 
Seventy  Grand  Operas,  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  illustrations.  375'  pages.  Bound  in 
'loth.  Published  by  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  Price,  75 
:  ents. 

Although  primarily  designed  to  be  of 
particular  service  to  owners  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  who  may  desire  to  be- 
ome  more  familiar  with  the  operas,  there 
s  go  book  upon  the  musical  book  market 
vhich  gives  so  much  interesting  in  forma- 
ion  or  so  many  attractive  illustrations, 
lpon  the  subject  of  opera  for  anything 
ike  the  price  of  this  work.  The  book 
ontains  a  catalog  and  price  list  of  the 
iest  known  Victor  Records,  and  it  is  just 
his  advertising  feature  which  makes  the 
ale  of  such  an  expensive  book  possible 
it  practically  the  cost  price.  It  also  con- 
ains  the  following  unique  features,  many 
if  which  are  missing  in  other  works : 
Titles  in  various  languages  with  pronun- 
•iation  in  each ;  date  and  place  of  original 
jroduction  here  and  abroad;  full  casts  of 
haracters  with  pronunciation;  descrip- 
ion  of  stage  settings;  hundreds  of 
ranslations  of  the  words  of  famous  vo- 
al  numbers.  The  book  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  excellent  judgment,  and  the 
press  work,  paper,  etc.,  are  excellent. 


Johannes  Brahms.  A  historical,  de¬ 
scriptive  and  analytical  account  of  the  en- 
ire  works  of  Johannes  Brahms,  treated 
n  the  order  of  their  opus  number  pre- 
:eded  by  a  didactic  section  and  followed 
ay  copious  tables  of  reference.  Specially 
lesigned  for  the  use  of  concert-goers, 
aianists,  singers  and  students,  by  Edwin 
Evans,  Sr.  Three  volumes:  1,  The  Vocal 
Works ;  2,  The  Pianoforte  and  Organ 
Works ;  3,  The  Chamber  and  Orchestral 
Works.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Price  $3.50  net. 

Certainly  no  more  voluminous  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  works  of  Brahms  is  ever 
likely  to  appear.  The  first  volume,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  songs,  is  the  only  one  we 
rave  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse  and 
hat  alone  comprises  nearly  six  hundred 
aages,  much  of  the  book  being  in  fine 
ype.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  work, 
t  cannot  fail  to  excite  admiration  for  the 
author’s  industry.  For  instance,  an  en¬ 
tire  page  is  given  to  the  discussion  of 
Brahms  short,  but  very  popular,  Sapphic 
Ode.  The  comments  are  sensible  and  il¬ 
luminating.  At  best  the  demand  for  a 
’  work  of  this  kind  must  be  limited  to 
-Brahms’  enthusiasts,  but  the  book  should 
fbe  in  every  good  public  library  where 
here  is  a  musical  section  of  consequence. 
One  of  the  most  practical  services  of  the 
t  author  has  been  the  translation  of  two 
lundred  and  eighty  song  texts.  Some  of 
the  old  translations  were  ridiculously  bad. 


A  Guide  Through  the  Lessons  in  Har¬ 
mony.  By  Heacox  and  Lehmann.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  G.  Comings  &  Son,  Oberlin, 
j  Ohio.  Price  75  cents. 

Those  who  are  using  the  Heacox  and 
■  Lehmann  work  on  harmony  will  doubtless 
\  welcome  this  key  to  the  exercises  set  in 
ulhe  work.  The  explanations  given  are 
1  lucid,  and  should  prove  valuable  to  those 
;  who  are  studying  without  the  aid  of  a 
I  teacher. 

_ 

i 

i 

The  Story  of  Music.  By  W.  J.  Hen- 
■^ders*n.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
j  &  Company.  Price  $1.00,  206  pages. 
t  This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  ot 
!  Mr.  Henderson’s  very  successful  work  in 
4  which  the  author  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
three  years  since  the  book  was  written 
has  introduced  sufficient  material  to  bring 
[  the  work  “down  to  date.” 

H  ■ 

I 

l 

li 


WHY  SOME  PIANOS  GET  OUT 
OF  ORDER. 

The  tuner’s  verdict  was: 

“The  piano  is  moth  eaten.” 

“A  moth  eaten  piano !”  the  owner  ex¬ 
claimed  in  surprise.  “I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.” 

The  tuner  opened  the  piano,  and  it  was 
seen  that  moths  had  eaten  the  cloth  away 
in  many  places.  The  surprise  of  the 
owner  gave  way  to  indignation,  which 
the  assurance  of  the  tuner  that  future 
invasion  of  the  moths  could  be  prevented 
by  dusting  out  the  interior  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  large  feather  duster.  Then 
he  surprised  her  quite  as  much  as  he  had 
before  by  saying  abruptly: 

“The  piano  needs  tuning,  madam.” 

“Impossible !”  she  exclaimed.  “A  good 
piano  should  remain  in  tune  a  year !” 

“A  common  error  among  non-profes¬ 
sional  pianists,”  said  the  tuner.  “The 
principal  object  with  the  best  piano  mak¬ 
ers  is  to  have  their  instrument  stand  in 
tune  well.  The  artificial  heat  in  parlors 
and  music  rooms,  especially  hot  air  from 
furnaces,  acts  directly  on  the  kiln  dried 
pin  board,  and  no  piano  containing  one 
can  be  made  to  stand  in  tune  after  it  has 
been  in  use  three  years,  because  the  wood 
shrinks  gradually  and  the  pins  move  in 
the  blocks  from  every  hard  blow  of  the 
hammers  on  the  wires. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  mak¬ 
ers  I  don’t  believe  one  piano  in  fifty  will 
stand  in  tune  more  than  two  months. 
When  you  consider  that  the  steel  wires 
and  iron  frames  are  alternately  contract¬ 
ing  and  expanding,  the  impossibility  of  a 
piano  maintaining  perfect  tune  for  any 
length  of  time  must  be  at  once  apparent, 
and  if  you  will  but  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  tension  of  the  strings  of  a  piano 
causes  a  strain  on  the  body  of  the  in¬ 
strument  equal  to  the  weight  of  100,000 
pounds,  you  will  doubtless  agree  that  a 
piano  that  would  remain  in  perfect  tune 
for  three  years  would  be  one  of  extreme 
rarity.” — New  York  Sun. 


AN  EXPLODED  PAGANINI 
MYTH. 

Much  of  the  aura  of  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  memory  of  Paganini  is 
blown  away  by  the  following  contem¬ 
porary  criticism  from  the  Allgemeine 
M y.sikalische  Zeitung  of  1829.  The  popu¬ 
lar  idea  of  Paganini  is  that  of  a  kind 
of  half-man,  half-demon,  who  cometed 
over  Europe  in  a  ghost-like  manner 
which  made  people  declare  him  to  be 
in  league  with  the  devil.  What  a  press 
agent  the  wonderful  Italian  wizard  of 
the  violin  must  have  had!  The  fol¬ 
lowing,  however,  gives  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  probably  much  more  authentic 
description  of  Paganini. 

“Paganini’s  outward  appearance  has, 
to  our  thinking,  nothing  repellant,  but 
on  the  contrary  something  attractive 
about  it.  He  certainly  looks  pale  and 
sickly,  but  by  no  means  gloomy,  and 
it  is  only  when  he  is  intellectually  in 
repose  that  there  is  any  trace  of  this 
in  his  demeanor.  His  coal-black  eye 
has  an  extremely  benevolent  expres¬ 
sion;  in  conversation,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  a  suitable  dignity,  he  is  very 
lively;  has  polite  manners  without  trou¬ 
bling  himself  much  about  outward  formal¬ 
ity.  For  the  rest,  his  bearing  is  suggestive 
of  natural  sincerity  and  modesty  united 
with  the  earnestness  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  solid  achievement  that  belong 
essentially  to  a  genuine  man.  His  en¬ 
try  before  the  public  was  by  no  means 
halting,  as  it  had  been  described  else¬ 
where,  but  firm  and  rapid,  as  though 
his  arrival  had  been  delayed.” 


OUR  LATEST 
OFFERING 

The  Emerson 
Player-Piano 

A  combination  of 
the  celebrated  Em¬ 
erson  Piano  and  a 
mechanically  per¬ 
fect  player  action 
that  will  become 
equally  famous. 

A  demonstration 
at  your  dealer’s  is 
necessary  to  the 
fullest  appreciation 
of  this  instrument. 

Dealers  in  principal  cities 
and  towns 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Emerson  Piano  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE  STUDY 

A  CONCISE,  PRACTICAL  AND  MELODIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  PIANO  PLAYING.  COMPILED  BY  THEODORE  PRESSER 
PRICE,  -  -  -  $1.00 

THIS  book  starts  at  the  very  beginning  and  is  especially  suitable  for  young  students.  While  it  is  not 
large  or  cumbersome-it  contains  all  necessary  material  for  the  first  six  mouths  or  more.  The  work 
is  graded  with  the  utmost  care,  starting  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  a  kindergarten 
method,  and  the  material  used  is  of  attractive  character,  gaining  the  interest  of  the  pupil  at 
the  very  outset  and  holding  it  throughout.  The  various  scales  are  progressively  introduced,  and  ex¬ 
amples,  both  studies  and  melodies,  are  given  in  each  key. 

A  copy  will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  examination  to  any  responsible  person 

THECL  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Crown  Combinola 

Masters  the  World  of  Music 

Masters  it  for  YOU,  for  anyone  can  play  ANY  music, 
besides  produce  delightful  effects — effects  possible 
with  no  other  make  of  instrument.  It  is  the  ideal 
Player-piano  because  it  is  the  successful  combination 
of  a  perfect  piano  with  a  perfect  player  mechanism. 

We  are  pleased  to  tell  you 
about  the  Crown  Combinola 
because  the  instrument 
itself— in  first  demonstration 
or  in  permanent  use  — backs 
up  all  our  representations  con¬ 
cerning  it. 

We  have  been  building 
pianos  for  many  years,  and  we 
have  put  into  our  instruments 
all  that  experience  has  taught 
us,  together  with  the  best 
materials  money  will  buy. 

The  buyer  of  a  Player-piano 
should  consider  whether  he 
wishes  an  instrument  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  for  both  appearance  and  service— for  a  year  or  two 
or  for  a  lifetime.  We  make  and  sell  the  lifetime  kind. 

Write  to-day  for  our 

Beautiful  piano  book  and  other  literature 

We  sell  on  time  and  will  take  your  old  piano  to  apply  on  purchase 
price  of  new  instrument,  and  guarantee  the  same  satisfaction  in  pur¬ 
chasing  through  correspondence  as  if  in  person  at  our  warerooms. 


CEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 


214-216  South  Wabash  Ave., 


Chicago,  III. 
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Where  Will  You  Study  Next  Winter? 


THE  COMBS  BROAD  STREET 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


should  receive  your  careful  consideration.  This  is 
a  school  where  the  individual  receives  the  most 

careful  attention* 

On  entrance  a  diagnosis 
is  made  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  needs, a  course 
of  treatment  is  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Head  of 
the  Department  and 
you  are  assigned  to  a 
teacher  especially 
ad  a  pted  to  your 
requirements.  But 
the  care  of  the  Director 
does  not  stop  here. 
Daily  reports  are  made 
on  your  progress. 
Daily  supervision  pre¬ 
vents  mistakes  and 
shows  you  how  to 
work.  From  the  date 
of  entrance  through 
your  whole  life  you 
have  the  warm  per¬ 
sonal  interest  of  the 
entire  Faculty.  Four 
gilbert  raynolds  combs  Pupils’  Recitals  a  week 
give  you  ample  op¬ 
portunities  for  Public  Performance.  Lectures 
and  informal  talks  on  Music,  Mind  Training,  Suc¬ 
cess  and  Health,  etc.,  add  to  your  culture-  Our 
Dormitories  afford  you  a  safe,  comfortable  and 
happy  home  while  studying. 


YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

Because  we  give  you  a  safe,  sound,  sure  founda¬ 
tion.  We  will  develop  your  latent  qualities 

because  we  will  study  you.  Modern  and  Scientific 
Methods  of  Instruction  on  sound  Psychological 
principles  insure  to  you  economy  of  time,  money 
and  labor. 

THE  COMBS  BROAD  ST.  CONSERVATORY 

is  in  its  28th  year,  is  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  with  power  to  confer  Degrees.  Ac¬ 
commodates  2500  day  and  dormitory  pupils. 

Reciprocal  relations  established  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  afford  pupils  special  advantages 
for  literary  study  without  extra  charge.  The  only 
Conservatory  that  has  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  which  is  conclusive  proof  its  standing  in  the 
musical  educational  world.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  are  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
TEACHERS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  REPUTATION 
viz:  Gilbert  Raynolds  Combs,  Piano;  Henry 
Schradieck,  Violin;  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus. 
Doc.,  Theory;  thev  are  assisted  by  70  artist  teach¬ 
ers — graduates  of  the  Conservatory — trained  in  the 
same  methods  of  instruction.  Normal  Training 
Courses  for  Teachers.  Public  School  Music  Super¬ 
vision.  Piano  Tuning. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  .65-page.  Year  Book 
mailed  for  the  asking,  gives,  in  addition  to  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  every  phase  of  conservatory 
work,  a  comparison  of  Teaching  Methods,  informa¬ 
tion  every  music  student  should  have;  tells  in  de¬ 
tail  How  We  Teach,  How  You  Have  the  Benefit  of 
the  Instruction  of  the  Entire  Faculty.  Our  Dor¬ 
mitory  Catalogue  tells  of  the  desirable  location, 
equipment,  your  systematic  daily  work,  the  social 
life,  the  personal  care. 


EAR-TRAINING  AND  MUSIC 
CULTURE. 

Proff.Ssor  Niecks,  the  able  and  genial 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity,  said  recently,  when  addressing  an 
organization  of  music  teachers: 

“Ear-training  was  never  so  much  as 
mentioned  to  me  during  all  the  years  of 
my  studentship.  Only  once  one  of  my 
harmony  teachers  played  a  few  chords  and 
asked  me  what  they  were.  Whether  I 
passed  the  examination  satisfactorily  I  do 
not  know,  for  my  master  was  a  devotee 
of  silence,  and  confined  his  comments  to 
pen  corrections  and  exemplifications ;  but 
the  subject  was  never  again  alluded  to. 

“Harmony  instruction  disconnectedifrom 
the  ear,  for  instance,  though  it  does  not 
lose  all,  certainly  loses  the  greater  part  of 
its  efficacy.  In  short,  music  teaching  with¬ 
out  ear-training  is  a  sham,  it  fails  to  do 
what  it  pretends  to  do — it  does  not  teach 
music.  Unless  ear-training  accompanies 
with  equal  step  vocal  and  instrumental 
technical  training,  musical  education  is 
hampered  if  not  frustrated.  I  said  ‘with 
equal  step,’  but  should  have  said  with  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  technical  training. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  desirable  and  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  earlier  stages. 

“The  difficulties  of  ear-training  disap¬ 
pear  if  it  is  started  early -and  conducted 
on  rational  principles.  If  these  conditions 
obtain,  few  ears  will  be  found  untrainable, 
however  great  the  difference  of  degree 
may  be.  In  teaching  this  subject,  and  in¬ 
deed  all  others,  the  teacher’s  foremost 
duty  is  to  awaken,  stimulate  and  guide  the 
pupil’s  powers  of  observation.  To  induce 
and  habituate  the  learner  to  take  notice 
is  the  secret  of  successful  teaching  in  all 
fields  and  departments.  Taking  notice 
leads  to  thinking,  sub-conscious  as  well  as 
conscious,  and  without  thinking  solid  ac¬ 
quirements  cannot  be  made.  Even  in  the 
most  mechanical  processes  the  brain  is  a 
factor;  and  the  more  active  the  brain, 
the  more  satisfactory  the  result. 

ROTE  TEACHING. 

“Rote  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
dead  teaching,  teaching  that  has  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  life,  no  growth  in  it.  In  exami¬ 
nations  I  have  again  and  again  come 
across  thoroughly  musical  people  endowed 
with  good  ears,  who  either  did  indifferently 
or  altogether  failed  in  the  ear-tests,  and 
simply  because  their  attention  had  never 
been  drawn  to  this  aspect  of  the  art,  and 
consequently  that  part  of  their  musical 
faculty  had  remained  undeveloped.  Now, 
there  is  no  more  important  point  to  which 
the  attention  ought  to  be  drawn  than  to 
the  tonal  relations  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  scale  notes.  If  they  are  once  fully 
felt  and  understood,  the  battle  is  as  good 
as  won.  In  the  learning  of  these  rela¬ 
tions,  cleverly  contrived  syllables,  figures 
and  other  mnemonic  aids  can  play  a  very 
useful  part.  But  they  are  means,  not  ends. 
A  furtherance  at  first,  they  may  become 
a  hindrance  later  on.  They  should  be 
regarded  as  crutches  which  are  thrown 
away  in  due  time. 

“The  musician  must  learn  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet,  to  walk  freely,  to  see  things 
as  they  are  without  any  kind  of  symbol¬ 
ism,  formalism,  or  other  disguise.  Nay, 
even  the  sense  of  tonality  is  a  thing  he 
must  be  able  to  do  without,  for  there  is 
much  in  modern  music  to  which  that  con¬ 
ception  does  not  apply,  or  applies  only  in 
such  a  round-about  way  that  for  practical 
purposes  we  must  have  recourse  to  some¬ 
thing  shorter  and  more  direct.  Such 
cases,  however,  arise  also  in  the  older 
music.  And  this  leads  me  to  plead  for  the 
practice  at  a  later  stage  of  what  might  be 
called  absolute  intervals.  And  having  used 
the  word  ‘absolute,’  I  cannot  but  be  re¬ 
minded  of  absolute  pitch. 

“A  well-developed  sense  of  relative 
pitch  is  indispensable  to  a  musician.  The 
same  is  not  the  case  with  absolute  pitch, 
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GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  DIRECTOR 


Combs  Broad  St.  Conservatory  of  Music 

1327-29-31  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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ECKWER’S  MUSICAL  ACADEMY 


1617  SPRUCE  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA 
6029  MAIN  STREET.  -  GERMANTOWN 
446  S.  52d  STREET,  -  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Oldest  Successful  School  of  Music.  44th  Season. 
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Education  at  a  Nominal  Cost 

If  you  intend  to  follow  this  delightful,  well-paid  vocation,  you  need 
development  and  thorough  training.  Our  complete  equipment,  years 
Experience,  notable  faculty  and  reasonable  rates  combine  to  place  the 

Normal  Conservatory  of  Music  and  School  of  Fine 

among  the  leading  conservatories  in  the  country,  and  favorably  comparing  with  the  best 
in  Europe.  Complete  courses  of  study  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  Orchestral 
Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Special  Course  for  Supervisors 

in  which  students  are  prepared  to  become  Musical  Instructors  in  public  schools.  These 
desirable  positions  are  easily  obtained  by  our  graduates.  For  circular  contain¬ 
ing  detailed  information,  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 


HAMLIN  E.  COGSWELL.  Mus.  M.,  Director,  ^ 

Wnr  A,  Indiniia,  Pennwy  1  vunltt 

P-L-J 
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The  Fletcher  Music  Method 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  of  The  Outlook,  writes  as 
follows  of  the  Fletcher  Method: 

“  She  teaches  children  to  think  and  express  themselves  in 
terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a  blind  mechanical  copy¬ 
ing  into  a  vital  self-expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a 
Method,  it  is  a  revolution  and  converts  musical  education  from 
a  mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  life.” 

It  is  because  parents  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  Dr. 
Abbott’s  that  the  demand  for  Fletcher  Method  Teachers  is  becoming 

greater  than  the  supply. 

The  Fall  Class  opens  early  in  October.  For  full  information  apply  to 

MRS.  EVELYN  .FLETCHER  COPP, 

k  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass.,  or  P.  O.  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 
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the  value  of  which,  however,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Absolute  pitch  is  supposed  tc 
be  a  gift  of  Nature,  and,  in  its  most  per 
feet  form,  rightly  so.  But  it  is  cultivable 
and  could  be  cultivated  without  greath 
encroaching  on  the  time  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  more  important  sens* 
of  relative  pitch.” 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  witli  orders. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Ifni 
rnony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Keif 
Mus.  Bac..  Lansdowne,  I ’a. 


WANTED — To  buy  second-hand  oratorio 
and  anthems.  Send  list  of  what  you  bar 
and  price.  Box  616,  Wichita.  Kansas. 


MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscript 

corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  ha 
mony.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  composer,  Buffafi 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— 20  fine  band  un 

forms  ;  blue,  white  trimmings.  Goo  1  eon  I 
tion.  William  A.  Holmes,  5818  State  Si 
Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED:  Teachers  of  Piano,  Void 

Organ,  Stringed  Instruments.  Souther 
Teachers’  Agency,  Music  Dept.,  ColumLc. 
S.  O. 


DEBUSSY'  REVERIE  DU  SOIH.  T1 

Piano  Piece  of  the  Decade.  Special,  20  cent 
Catalog.  Teachers’  rates.  Washington  Mas 
Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  lady  gra 
uate  of  Piano  and  Theory,  thoroughly  t. 
perienced,  would  like  position  in  School  < 
College.  Address,  A.  L.  B.,  care  of  Tn 
Etude. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS  can  earn  addition 
“pocket  money”  selling  to  their  pupils  oi 
Automatic  Sheet  Music  Binder.  Send  bus 
ness  card  and  ten  cents  for  sample  to  D 
Feist,  Feist  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PIANISTE,  EXPERIENCE 
TEACHER,  Foreign  training,  some  expci 
ence  with  Pipe  Organ,  desires  Organ  positk 
at  reasonable  compensation  in  town  whe 
permanent  Piano  class  could  be  secure 
References.  Address.  “Planiste,”  care 
The  Etude,  Philadelphia. 


TONE  PRODUCTION,  ‘The  Open  Thro; 
Method”  taught  by  mail.  Four  lessoi 
mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  A  Franck 
Voice  Specialist,  512  Kimball  Hall,  Dei 
“E,”  Chicago.  Ill.  “A  practical  and  tbu 
oughly  successful  correspondence  method  f 
voice.” — Music  News. 


DON’T  FORGET  THESE,  Indiano  ; 

Two-step  and  "Golden  Thoughts"  Mazurk 
by  F.  M.  Rehfuss.  Genuine  inspiration  ai 
improved  talent  are  the  fundamental  qua< 
ties  of  these  beautiful  compositions.  Car 
fully  phrased  and  fingpred  Special  pric 
10  cents  each.  Phoenix  Music  Co.,  La  Cross 
Wis. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS  W  ANTED  who  a 

able  to  sell  pianos  to  their  students  ai 
friends.  We  offer  liberal  Inducements  to  r 
liable  teachers.  Our  line  of  pianos  is  a 
tractive,  and  includes  pianos  of  differe; 
grades,  from  the  cheapest  that  is  trus 
worthy  up  to  the  finest  piano  that  it 
possible  to  produce  at  any  price.  Write  : 
once  for  fuller  particulars.  Weaver  Org; 
and  Plano  Co..  Manufacturers.  York.  Penn 


RUSSELL  HOOKS  FOR  SINGER 

“Plain  Talk  with  American  S'ngcrs,”  2b 
“Some  Psychic  Reflections  for  Singers." 
“The  Singer’s  Body  and  Breath."  40c ;  “8 in 
er’s  Essential  Practice  Material."  55c:  “Po 
ular  Course  in  Sight  Singing.”  30c  ;  all  pot 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  ESSE 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Carnegie  Ha 
Manhattan.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  al 
author  of  “English  Diction."  $1.00;  ai 
“Commonplaces  of  Vocal  Art,”  $1.00;  boi 
published  by  Ditson. 


“EDUCATIONAL  RECORDS”  L  til 

name  given  to  the  Victor  Records  especial 
prepared  for  use  in  the  classroom  in  Pul11 
schools,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practical 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Victor  Record 
may  be  classed  as  educational  records.  Su< 
selections  would  include  Hagen's  “Soliloquy 
from  '  Gotterdiimerung  sung  by  Journe 
Caruso's  Ln  Schiavo,  Alda’s  version  of  a 
aria  from  Catalani's  Loreley.  Maud  Powell 
delightful  performance  of  Saint-Saens 
Gygne,  and  other  standard  classical  nui 
bers  rendered  by  such  artists  as  GadsK 
•Tadlowker,  Schumann-Heink,  Zimballst.  Go 
itz.  Bluck.  Homer,  Amato.  Fornia,  'icy 
Herbert,  Matzenauer  and  others,  all  careful 
described  in  the  interesting  little  32-pat 
illustrated  booklet  with  thirty  half-tone 
lustrations  of  musicians,  which  will  W  sen 
gratis  to  anyone  sending  a  postal  applicant 
to  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Coinpan, 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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Wit,  Humor  and 
Anecdote 


In  a  parish  in  Wales  where  very  little 
nglish  was  spoken  a  general  meeting 
/as  held  to  consider  the  desirability  of 
:utting  a  chandelier  into  the  schoolroom. 
Ivery  one  seemed  in  favor  of  the  idea. 

“Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  one, 
,lr.  Davies?”  said  the  schoolmaster  to  a 
enerable  parishioner. 

“I  agree  to  it,”  was  the  reply;  “but 
here  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  know.  I  f 
ve  have  a— a—” 

“Chandelier,”  said  the  schoolmaster, 

lelping  him  out. 

"If  we  have  a  chandelier,”  the  old  man 
•ontinued,  “who  is  going  to  play  it?"— 

t'it-Bits. 


woman,  of  whom  he  was  justly  proud. 
Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  went  to 
Scotland  on  a  flying  trip  to  see  an  old 
bachelor  uncle. 

“Weel,  Tammas,  ye  have  gotten  a 
wife,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “now  what 
can  she  do,  lad?” 

“Do!”  echoed  Tammas. 

“Yes,  do,”  echoed  the  old  uncle,  firmly. 
“Can  she  sew  on  your  buttons  an  mak 
your  porritch  an’  your  scones  ? 

“Oh,  no,  she  doesn’t  know  how  to  do 
those  things,”  said  Tammas.  But  she 
has  the  loveliest  voice  that,  ever  you 
heard.  She’s  a  grand  singer. 

“Hoot,  mon  1”  cried  his  uncle,  indig¬ 
nantly.  “Could  you  nae  get  a  canary  bird 
in  Lunnon?” — Youth’s  Companion. 


Here  is  a  variant  of  the  ancient  joke 
bout  that  audience  that  “put  on  his  coat 
,nd  went  out.”  It  has  to  do  with  a  cer- 
ain  town  in  New  England  that  is  not 
loted  for  its  responsiveness  to  the  art 
,f  the  concert-giver.  A  violinist  named 
i— —  once  undertook  an  appearance 
here  with  disastrous  results. 

“What  was  the  size  of  your  audience?" 
;ome  one  politely  asked  him  the  next 
norning. 

“Well,  I  dunno,  for  sure,”  said  X - , 

‘but  I  should  say  about  five  foot  eleven, 
n  his  stocking  feet.” — Musical  America. 


A  visitor  to  the  opera,  who,  by  the 
vay,  is  not  a  regular  attendant,  sat 
hrough  the  performance  of  “Die  Wal- 
dire”  the  other  evening.  Apparert.ly  she 
;njoyed  the  music,  and  she  didn  t  show 
sings  of  lack  of  interest  at  any  point. 
She  didn’t  understand  the  language,  and 
she  didn’t  know  the  legendary  tale  that 
vas  sung. 

When  she  met  an  intimate  friend  next 
day  she  asked:  “Were  you  at  the  opera 
last  night?  Oh,  I’m  so  glad!  I  wish  to 
ask  you  something.  Tell  me,  was  it 
good?  Was  the  story  interesting.-'" 

Assured  that  such  was  the  fact,  the 
inquirer  said:  “You  see,  I  liked  it  fairly 
well  and  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  I  was 
liking  something  that  was  worth  it. 
Philadelphia  Times. 

“You  say  you  have  a  new  musical 
comedy?”  asks  the  manager 

“Have  you  a  scenario  of  it  ? 

“Yes.  I  brought  it  along,”  answers  the 
author,  producing  a  collapsible  evening 
hat,  a  seltzer  bottle,  a  set  of  eccentric 
whiskers,  pink  silk  tights,  an  artificial 
nose  and  a  German  dialect  joke. — Life. 


“What  is  there  in  music  that  it  should 
so  stir  our  deeps?  Suppose  1  try  to  de¬ 
scribe  faithfully  the  prospect  which  a 
strain  of  music  exhibits  to  me.  The  field 
of  my  life  becomes  a  boundless  plain, 
glorious  to  tread,  with  no  death  nor  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  end  of  it.  All  mean¬ 
ness  and  trivialness  disappear.”— Thoreau. 

The  manager  of  a  suburban  music 
hall  was  testing  the  abilities  of  several 
candidates  for  stage  honors  one  day 
last  week,  and  this  is  how  he  let  down 
one  of  the  would-be  funny  men . 

“I’m  sorry,  my  boy,  but  your  songs 
won’t  do  for  me.  I  can’t  allow  any 
profanity  in  my  theatre,”  he  said,  not 
unkindly. 

“But,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  use  pro¬ 
fanity,”  replied  the  aspirant. 

“No,”  assented  the  manager,  “but  the 
audience  would.  ” — Metropolitan  Maga- 


A  young  Scotchman  living  in  London 
married  a  beautiful  and  talented  English 


BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER 

MADE  IN  12,  14,  16  LINE  AND  VOCAL,  SIZE  14x22. 

Be  sure  and  get  that  manufactured  by  this  house. 

TABLETS,  ETC. 

Clarke’s  Harmony  Tablet,  100  leaves  7x  10%  inches  in  size . Pr  ce> 

Including  Synopsis  of  Harmony.  ^  «•  j  gc 

Student’s  Harmony  Tablet,  75  leaves  7  x  7  in  size . " .  **  25c 

100  Sheets,  7x8 %  Wide  Spacing . 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS 

The  best  copy  books  on  the  market  in  every  way-paper,  ruling,  binding. 

6  staves.  32  pages  .  .  .  -  15c  8  staves,  40  pages 

8  staves,  32  pages  ....  20c  8  staves,  b  p  g 

Presser’,  First  Blank  Music  Writing  Book  -  ‘  ,  ,  »  "  ...  nr  nencil  use.  A 

32  pages  with  extra  wide  ruling,  a  handy,  cheap  book,  su.table  for  either  pen  or  pencil  use 
complete  explanation  of  the  elements  of  music  included. 

MConimsraltnegrnB°e  pages  ruled  for  music  writing  and  handwriting  Directions  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  writing  the  characters  and  signs  used  in  Music  are  include  . 

D  c  as  ■  u;  5  cents  each,  per  dozen  bU  cents 

Pens  for  Music  Writing, . "  40  cents 

Erasable  Silicate  Folding  Music  Slate, . 


25c 

35c 


10c. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 


Liberal  Discounts  to  the  Profession 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EASTERN  SCHOOLS 


PEAB0DYC0NSERVAT0RY OF  MUSIC 

HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  DIRECTOR  BALTIMORE 

\f\  The  leading  endowed  conservatory  in  the  country.  Education  from  begin- 
W  ning-to  completion  in  all  branches.  Has  its  own  orchestra,  opera  class, 
chorus,  etc.  Free  Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Teachers’ Certificates,  etc. 

Tuition  $10  to  $40  _ Circulars  mailed 


HARMONY  BY  MAIL 

Home  Study  Courses.  Also  Condensed  Personal 
Courses  for  Teachers  and  Students  in 

Piano  and  Harmony 

Write  for  Booklet 

SHEPARD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Orange,  N.J. 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC-Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice  teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  111  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools. 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


«« 


DO  IT  NOW!”- 


Musie  Teachers,  Listen— If  you  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  I  will  mail  absolutely  free,  on  receipt  of  a 
postal,  four  Folders,  containing  eight  music  lessons. 
This  is  to  prove  that  we  have  the  best  and  most  thorough 
Course  of  Music  Instruction  in  sight  singing,  musical 
theory  and  Public  School  work  in  this  country.  It  is 
worth  money  to  you.  Could  anyone  make  a  fairer  offer. 

TAU  ESEN  MORGAN 
1947  Broadway  -  New  York 


STUDY 


HOME 

Harmony  Hand  Culture 

Counterpoint  Plano  Technique 

Composition  Other  Subjects 

Scholarships  in  Harmony 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  A  N  I)  HRAWIXG 
as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City 
Eight  Years’  YVork 

E.  F.  MAKES  -  *  West  181st  8t.,  New  York  City 


cine.  — - - • 

They  evidently  were  spending  then- 
first  night  at  the  concert,  and  the 
young  man  was  telling  the  young  lady 
all  about  it.  They  talked  loudly,  for 
the  young  man  was  trying  to  make  an 
impression  on  all  within  a  ten-toot 
radius.  He  always  anticipated  the  per¬ 
formers,  and  finally  held  his  hand  to 
his  mouth  as  he  said  in  an  undertone. 

“Deary,  did  you  ever  try  to  listen  to 
music  with  your  eyes  shut?  Its  heav¬ 
enly.”  ,  ,  .  . 

Thereupon  a  man  two  rows  behind 

leaned  forward  and  said: 

“Young  man,  try  it  with  your  mouth 
shut.  It’ll  be  a  relief.” — Musical  Amer¬ 
ica.  - - - 

Miss  Marsh  was  teaching  Doris  the 
scale  syllables. 

Doris  would  say  them  as  far  as  La  and 
there  she  stuck. 

“Now,  what  comes  after  La,  Doris? 

Doris  couldn’t  remember, 

“But,  Doris,  dear,  what  does  your 
mother  drink,  now  think  hard !  ’ 

“Beer,”  said  Doris. 


C0URTR1GHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

The  Oldest,  practical  and  met  Scientific  method  of  instructing  children  In  music  ever  placed  before  the  musical  world. 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

NORMAL  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 


Lasell 

Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Auburndale,  Massachusetts.  Ten  Miles  from  Boston 

Music  faculty  of  ten  teachers.  Courses  in  organ, 
piano,  violin,  voice,  mandolin  and  guitar.  En¬ 
semble,  harmony  and  theory .  Chorus  singing 
free.  French,  German— conversational  method. 
General,  college  preparatory  and  household 
arts  courses.  Thoughtful  care  and  wholesome 
associations  are  given  each  pupil.  Write  us 
about  our  scholarship  in  organ.  Address 

G  .  M.  WINSLOW, Ph.  D.,  Principal, 

116  Woodland  Road 


—  College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses,  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For.  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Safari  Nairaa 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher,  recognized  by  the 
European  and  American  press  as  “  one  0)  the  great 
pianists  of  the  day  ’’  offers  the  result  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  and  experience  to  .Teachers 
and  ambitious  Students  by  means  of  WRITTEN 
LESSONS  and  Correspondence  Courses  for  Piano 
Teachers.  106  E.  23d  St„  New  York. 


Brenau  College  Conservatory 

_  .  1 _ a.  .La  Co„tk  ’TVyI rtv  ■RniMlnPs.  Camous  and 


n  LUC  WI1U1C  UUUUl  IVJ1  muvw,....,  '---X'- 

associations.  Brenau  graduates  in  great  demand  as  teachers. 

Write  for  full  information  and  catalog.  Address 

BRENAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY,  Gainesville,  Georgia. 


Box  11 


Faculty  of  artists.  Offer  Superior  advantages 
In  Music.  Oratory  and  Languages.  Fall  term 
begins  Sept.  2d.  For  full  information  address 

J.  O.  STAKELY,  Secretary 

Peachtree  and  Broad  Sts.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Of  Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 
DAYTON,  VA. 

Offers  a  broad  variety  of  musical  courses,  including 
Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  other  stringed  Instruments. 
Hand  and  Orchestra,  with  weekly  concerts,  1  Ipe 

Organ,  Plano  Tuning.  Voice  Culture,  Elocution  and 

Physical  Culture,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Rates:  $200  to 
$275  per  year.  No  Extras.  37th  year  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  18th.  Students  from  20  states.  Box  110. 


A  HOME  SCHOOL 

For  a  limited  number  of 
young  ladies. 

A  school  exclusively  for 

Piano,  Violin  and 
Theory 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  10. 
Highest  references. 

Ill  AS.  D.  HAHN. 

tuie  ui  Lolj>a.ig,  uermnny,  and  New  York  City. 
For  information  address 
Hahn  Music  School,  3915  Ross  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Utica,  N.  Y.  Conservatory  of  Music 


23rd  Scholastic  Year 


ROBERT  J.  HUGHES,  A.M.,  Director 


JOHANNAS  MAGENDANZ,  Musical  Director 


With  an  excellent  faculty  offers  unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  MUSIC 
IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES,  with  Departments  of  ELOCUTION,  rl  I 
CAL  CULTURE  LANGUAGES,  ETC.  Certificates  and  Diplomas  issue 
“Conditions  Upon  Entrance”  the  most  liberal  of  any  similar  institute 


Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Address,  A.  H.  JAY,  Secretary 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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MEMORIZING  FOR  AMATEURS. 


BY  FANNY  EDGAR  THOMAS. 


Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times  — Take  my 

Normal  Correspondence  Course 

In  Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome,  Hand 
Culture,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Address,  JOHN  ORTH,  Steinert  Hal!,  BOSTON 


SIX  WEEKS  COURSE  forTeachers  and  Advanced  Students 

~  Dormitory  in  Building - - 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

®du£ated  in  Europe.  Two  Lessons  per  Week;  Leschetizkv  Piano  Technic;  Normal 
Methods,  Lockes  Primary.  Plan,  Public  School  Subjects,  Harmony,  etc.  Certificates,  Catalogs. 

MARKS  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  2  West  121st  Street,  New  York 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 

(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 


John  B.  Calvert,  D.D. ,  President 


H.  Rawlins  Baker 
Mary  Fidelia  Burt 
Kate  S.  Chittenden 
May  I.  Ditto 
Geo.  Coleman  Gow 


Send  for  circulars  and  eutuloffucs. 


212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Faculty  and  Examiners 
Fannie  O.  Greene  Sara  Jeruigau 

John  Cornelius  Griggs  McCall  Lanham 
Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Dan'l  Gregory  Mason 

Gustav  O.  Hornberger  Paul  Savage 
27th  SEASON 


Henry  Schradieck 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
Wm.  F.  Sherman 
Katharine  L.  Taylor 
R.  Huntington  Woodman 


KATE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dea 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “  Tek  ” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2  and  4  Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

“THE  VIRGIL  METHOD”  Books  I  and  II . 

“  THE  PIANO  PEDALS,”  How,  When  and  Where  to  use  them 
“PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  HARMONY  PLAYING”  .... 
CHOICE  COMPOSITIONS,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  for  Piano 

Five  New  Songs  for  Home  and  Concert  Use,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 

Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  Send  for  Catalogues 


33.00 

1.25 

1.50 


MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  virgil  piano  school 

Director  AND  CONSERVATORY 

FALL  TERM,  -  Sept.  19th  - 

Unapproached  Advantages  42  West  76th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


One  sees  so  many  long,  prosy  psy¬ 
chological  methods  of  memorizing  that 
we  are  often  inclined  to  ask,  “How  can 
the  amateur,  who  has  only  a  very  little 
time  at  his  disposal  and  little  knowl¬ 
edge  and  interest  in  psychological  the¬ 
ories,  make  a  practical  working  plan 
from  these  and  apply  it  to  the  work  at 
hand?” 

There  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  re¬ 
markable  development  in  the  ability  to 
memorize  amongst  piano  students.  Part 
of  this  is  due  to  the  general  advance 
in  piano  study,  bringing  the  sonata, 
concerto  and  two-piano  composition 
into  use  as  studies,  part  to  the  modern 
making  of  arrangements  of  orchestral 
parts  and  part  to  the  development  of 
the  pupil  recital  and  concert  with  large 
audiences,  bringing  demand  for  higher 
form  of  composition.  However  it  has 
come  to  pass,  this  growth  in  power 
serves  to  indicate  the  immense  re¬ 
sources  of  the  mind  and  the  wonderful 
things  that  may  be  done  with  it  by 
skillful  training.  This  is  greatly  en¬ 
couraging  in  all  directions.  Time  was 
when  only  great  artists  were  expected 
to  memorize  in  this  way  the  work  for 
their  public  performances.  Some  sur¬ 
prise  was  occasioned  even  by  this. 
Now  the  artist  who  uses  notes  is  won¬ 
dered  at  even  by  students,  and  the 
power  of  young  instrumentalists  in  this 
direction  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age. 

A  peculiar  thing  in  this  regard  is  that 
while  young  children  can  memorize 
twelve  and  fourteen  pages  of  piano 
composition,  difficult,  complicated  and 
v/ithout  cue  or  suggestion,  a  vocalist 
of  mature  years  cannot  remember  the 
music  of  two  verses  of  a  song  treating 
of  a  bird  and  an  apple  bough,  even 
with  words  to  aid  the  memory.  Operas 
must  be  remembered,  of  course,  but 
that  again  is  a  different  matter.  Even 
in  the  case  of  brother  and  sister  it  may 
be  found  that  the  one  of  greater  general 
ability  shows  to  less  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  memorizing  vocal  music. 

I  came  to  think  about  memorizing 
when,  as  member  of  our  young  social 
sets,  I  saw  the  necessity  for  having 
music  ready  to  play  on  all  occasions. 


THE  VON  ENDE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Differs  from  all  other  music  schools  distinctly. 

tj  Herwegh  \  on  Ende,  the  director,  has  not  alone  succeeded  in  placing  all  departments  under  eminent 
pedagogs,  but  has  carefully  selected  masters  imbued  with  a  highly  artistic  nature  as  well. 

The  cold,  pedagogic  atmosphere  is  entirely  lacking  at  the  von  Ende  Music  School.  There  serious 
students  find  the  warm,  artistic  atmosphere  so  foreign  to  institutions  of  learning. 

IT  IS  THE  SCHOOL  THAT  DEVELOPS  ARTISTS  IN  THE  TRUE  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD 

whether  pianists,  singers,  violinists  or  composers 

^  Faculty  jndudes;  such  celebrities  as  Sigismond  Stojowski,  David  Bispham,  Albert  Ross  Parsons  Ludzvie 
Hess  Adrienne  Remenyi,  Anton  JVitek,  Vita  Witek ,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley ,  Herwegh  von,  Ende  and  others 
equally  famous  in  all  branches  of  music  Send  for  our  catalog,  mailed  free. 

Address,  HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Director,  Dept.  B,  58  West  90th  St.,  New  York  City 


BURROWES  COURSE  OF  MUSIC  STUDY 

en  and  Primary  Correspondence  or  Personal  Instruction  Happy„.Pup!ls_Sal!s,:,'ed  Parents-Prosperous  Teacher. 

- - - - - Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 


thusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course, 
..Iso  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to 


KATHARINE  BURROWES 


■  D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or 


Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


We  had  much  singing,  playing  a 
dancing  in  our  little  companies,  and  t 
one  who  could  do  the  most  at  t 
piano  was  a  great  aid  to  the  entertai 
ment  of  many.  We  were  frequen: 
troubled,  however,  by  absence  of  th< 
who  played  most,  by  music  being  1, 
at  home  or  forgotten  on  return, 
breaking  down  of  players  and  by  e 
cuses  and  apology,  I  made  up  my  ini 
to .  “pack”  my  music  where  I  cor 
carry  it  most  effectually,  namely, 
my  head. 

Selecting  the  most  attractive  nut 
bers  of  my  repertoire,  I  was  great 
surprised  and  troubled  to  find  that 
could  not  play  one  measure  witho 
having  a  sheet  of  music  before  my  ey. 
Stranger  yet,  I  discovered  that  it  w 
not  that  I  saw  all  the  notes,  but  tli 
I  had  contracted  the  habit  of  listenii 
to  the  sounds  and  of  living  in  the  fe^ 
big  or  sentiment  aroused  without  tl.in 
ing  intellectually,  depending  for  gui 
ance  upon  stray  glances  now  and  aga 
to  keep  the  form  in  mind.  (This  w. 
of  course,  before  I  had  learned  sigl 
reading,  harmony,  etc.)  The  int7n 
love  I  had  for  hearing  melody,  chon 
phrases,  etc.,  but,  above  all.  for  t 
feeling  aroused  by  these,  and  by  t 
words,  were,  however,  a  veritable  pa 
sion,  and  created  for  me  an  immen 
repertoire  of  all  types  of  good  nfus 

MUSICAL  SIGNPOSTS. 

In  general  study  of  other  things 
had  used  the  “House  that  Jack  Bail 
plan  with  great  success  in  fixing  dati 
heights  of  mountains',  lengths  of  rivei 
etc.,  and  had  depended  upon  it  as 
safe  and  sure  method  for  acquirii 
abstract  facts.  I  determined  to  app 
it  to  my  music  memorizing.  Alas, 
accustomed  was  I  to  listen  and  feel 
I  played  that  I  could  not  remenib 
even  one  measure  as  a  starting  pcir 
But  I  knew  that  a  measure  was  nia> 
up  of  chords  and  that  I  could  establi 
one  chord.  There  I  planted  my  flag 
resistance.  It  was  of  no  use  beginnii 
with  an  attractive  piece  or  at  the  cor 
mencement,  for  away  went  my  facultf 
immediately  in  the  river  of  melody.  5 
I  chose  a  stiff,  “homely”  etude,  fixi 
upon  a  page  in  the  center  of  that,  and 
measure  in  the  center  of  the  pag 
1  here  surely  would  I  be  safe  from  co 
secutive  pleasure.  One  chord  accor 
plished,  and  knowing  that  there  w; 
never  but  one  to  learn  at  a  time, 
learned  the  one  next  to  it  and  unite 
the  two. 

b  on  probably  know  the  joy  of  a  fir 
independent  movement  on  skates,  tl 
first  unaided  bicycle  start,  the  first  ste| 
in  the  dance,  certain  of  feet  and  < 
balance.  Such  was  something  of  th 
satisfaction  of  my  first  achievemen 
\\  hen  four  of  these  had  been  unite, 
into  a  measure,  satisfaction  merge 
into  joy.  I  knew  that  four  measure 
niade  a  strain,  and  that  strains  unite 
made  the  complete  composition.  I  wa 
already  master  of  the  situation.  N 
other  attempt  was  so  difficult  as  thi: 
and  in  this  fashion  I  proceeded  until 
had  indeed  literally  “packed  away 
every  effective  piece,  vocal  and  instruj 
mental,  dance  and  classic,  in  my  reper 
toire.  I  timed  the  collection  once  an) 
found  that  I  had  sat  for  three  hour.1 
playing  and  singing,  without  ever  look 
ing  at  a  piece  of  music! 

A  revelation  to  me  in  this  connectioi 
was  the  different  conception  I  took  o 
each  composition,  once  I  learned  i 
away  from  the  print.  It  was  as  differ 
cut  from  the  not-reading  playing  a 
recitation  is  from  the  reading  of  ; 
book,  or  as  a  dream  from  the  reality 
I  commenced  to  imagine  differently 
got  new  powers  of  seeing  and  feelings 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 

58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 

RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  PRE-EMINENT  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  ARTS  TAUGHT  FROM  THE 
BEGINNING  TO  THE  HIGHEST  ARTISTIC  FINISH 

Celebrated  faculty  including  Gustav  L.  Becker,  Harriette  Brower,  Clarence  De  Vaux  Royer,  Ralfc 
Leech  Sterner,  Harold  A.  Fix,  S.  Reid  Spencer,  Mabel  V.  Rivers,  Guglielmo  Luparini 
Leonetti,  Zoltan  Feher,  Mme.  Natalie  Le  Vinget,  Lillian  A.  Dove,  T.  E.  King, 

Helen  Wolverton,  Frank  Howard  Warner,  and  others 

DORMITORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  PROPER  CHAPERONAGE 

Pur  Instructors  Will  Teach  You  Just  What  You  Need  in  Your  Work 
Our  Teachers’  Diplomas  Are  Recognized  Throughout  America 


DORMITORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
Terms,  including  tuition,  board,  practicing, 
teacher’s  certificate,  etc.,  on  application 


Concerts  Weekly 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


Six  of  the  JEANNETTE 
M.  THURBER  Scholarships 
for  SINGING,  PIANO,  and 
VIOLIN  will  be  open  for 
competition  at  the  AN¬ 
NUAL  ENTRANCE  EX¬ 
AMINATIONS  OF  THE 


A  FREE 
MUSICAL 
EDUCATION 

National  Conservatory  of  Music 
of  America 

Singing  Sept.  25th.  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  and 
Orchestral  Instruments  Sept.  26th.  Children’s 
Day,  Piano  and  Violin,  Sept.  28th. 

Artistic  Faculty:  Romualdo  Sapio,  Adele  Mar- 
gulies,  Leopold  Lichtenberg,  Leo  Schulz,  Henry  T. 
Finck,  etc.  28th  Year  begins  Sept.  17th.  Early 
application  advisable. 

Address  Secretary 

126  W.  79th  Street  N.  Y.  CITY 


Sight  Playing'  for  Pianists 

If  you  are  a  poor  Sight  Reader  and 
have  difficulty  in  playing  NEW  MUSIC 
at  FIRST  SIGHT,  write  for  Booklet 
giving  full  particulars  of  our  complete 
Correspondence  Course. 

A  professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the 
largest  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  to 
whom  reference  is  permitted,  says  : 

“Your  Course  is  worth  the  price  to 
me  every  week  in  the  amount  of 
time  it  saves  me  alone.” 

The  SUMMER  COURSE  will  be 
given  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  by  Mr.  Felix  Lamond. 

ADDRESS 

NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 
9208  Metropolitan  Tower 
New  York  City 


THE  GREATEST  WOMAN  VIOLINIST  OF  ALL  TIME 

MAUD  POWELL 

Manager,  H.  GODFREY  TURNER 


1402  Broadway, 


New  York  City 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 


NEW  YORK 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development.  —  D  ’  Israeli. 


MJ== — = 

j  of  course,  of  communicating, 
hen,  then,  I  supplemented  this  with 
orough  courses  in  sight-reading  and 
rmony,  power  and  pleasure  knew  no 
unds.  It  was  worth  every  struggle 
(ter  on  I  found  that  even  upon  first 
iding  measures  and  phrases  fixed 
emselves  upon  memory  in  a  most  use- 
|  way.  It  was  merely  a  question,  you 
=,  of  training  the  power  of  retaining, 
iich  had  been  neglected. 

This  memorizing  of  new  pieces  is, 
wever,  again  different  from  that  of 
tabling  what  has  been  already  learned 
d  which  is  equally  important.  It  is 
ch  a  pity,  loss  of  time  and  of  music 
erature,  too,  to  let  compositions  pile 
on  the  piano,  useless,  save  for  what- 
er  instruction  has  been  gained  from 
;m  during  the  lessons.  One  certainly 
ould,  and  one  certainly  could,  keep 
a  repertoire  of  every  composition 
irth  remembering.  In  going  over  old 
:ces,  however,  great  care  must  be 
ercised,  the  mind  be  kept  at  intense 
ention  point  and  no  carelessness  be 
owed. 

The  tendency  is  to  feel  a  certain  list- 
s  indifference,  hard  to  master  if 
:ouraged,  causing  a  slovenly  drop- 
!g  of  stitches,  as  it  were,  here  a 
le,  there  a  little,  till  the  whole  be- 
nes  scarcely  recognizable.  It  is  as 
'.en  one  cuts  a  figure  by  a  pattern, 
;  next  from  that,  and  so  on  till  the 
t  is  a  mere  round  or  square,  or  at 
st  much  disfigured.  The  wise  woman 
o  cares  for  the  family  clothing 
tches  every  spot,  and  even  where 
ly  “thin,”  fortifies  that  and  so  pre- 
lts  further  disaster. 

Dne  can  scarcely  believe  the  elastic 
ality  of  the  mind  when  properly 
ined.  This  speaks  all  the  more  the 
y  of  leaving  such  ground  fallow  and 
tilled,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  One 
ss  not  need  a  teacher  at  one’s  elbow 
the  time.  Much  of  the  valuable  part 
study  is  the  pupil’s  own  part  to  do, 
i  no  one  can  do  it  for  him,  no  more 
in  one  can  eat  his  meals  to  make 
a  strong.  The  ceaseless,  incessant, 
itinued  “drumming  repetition”  and 
Linking  “strumming”  should,  how- 
t,  be  avoided  in  all  practice  by  both 
:al  and  instrumental  students.  They 
of  no  value  and  they  kill  many 
ngs,  worst  of  all  that  beautiful,  fresh, 
aming  enthusiasm  which  makes  of  all 
ngs  what  they  ought  to  be. 


ME  CONUNDRUMS  ON  MUSI¬ 
CIANS’  NAMES. 

BY  LUCRETIA  M.  LAWRENCE. 

(Iusic-lovers  who  like  to  speak  in 
lies  will  derive  some  amusement  from 
following  questions  relating  to  the 
nes  of  celebrated  musicians.  In  order 
spare  club-workers  any  unnecessary 
'enditure  of  mental  energy,  we  give 
answers,  besides  the  questions : 

1.  A  vegetable  and  part  of  a  stove? 
eet,  oven — Beethoven.) 

2.  The  plural  form  of  a  word  mean- 
ditch,  and  a  word  used  in  describing 

[  sic?  (Moats,  art — Mozart.) 

.  3.  Another  word  for  “repair,”  a  letter 
I  a  child?  (Mend,  L,  son — Mendels- 
[  n.) 

4-  A  part  of  the  body  and  a  letter? 
,  and,  L — Handel.) 

|  5.  Part  of  one’s  attire  and  a  boy’s 
'ne?  (Shoe,  Bert — Schubert.) 


6.  An  exclamation  for  driving  chick¬ 
ens  away  and  an  animal?  (Shoo!  man — 
Schumann.) 

7.  An  adjective  meaning  elevated  and 
a  loud  noise?  (High,  din — Haydn.) 

8.  Something  to  see  and  a  cooking 
utensil?  (Show,  pan — Chopin.) 

9.  A  slang  name  for  a  countryman,  a 
preposition  and  a  German  drinking  ves¬ 
sel?  (Rube,  in,  stein — Rubinstein.) 

10.  An  inventory?  (List — Liszt.) 

11.  A  first  public  appearance  and  a 
note  on  the  piano?  (Debut,  C — Debussy.) 


WOMEN  IN  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Delineator 
Maud  Powell,  the  eminent  American 
violinist,  stated  her  belief  that  women 
have  an  excellent  chance  for  success 
in  the  orchestral  field.  She  says:  "The 
girl  with  the  fiddle  box  no  longer  ex¬ 
cites  comment.  Woman’s  place  in  the 
violin  field  is  firmly  established.  Over 
a  decade  ago  Nora  Clench  sat  at  the 
first  violin  desk  in  the  Buffalo  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  The  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  been  in  ambitious  and  honorable 
existence  for  sixteen  years.  Several 
women  play  in  the  Hartford  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  we  have  the  well-known 
Fadette  Women’s  Orchestra  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  the  TIolian  Ladies’  Orchestra 
in  London.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  women  in  orchestral  work  in 
England.  In  New  York  there  are  no 
women  violinists  in  the  symphony 
orchestras,  but  women  harp  players 
have  been  found  in  the  New  York 
Symphony,  the  Russian  Symphony  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

“In  string  quartet  work  we  find  the 
Olive  Mead  Quartet  and  the  Elsa 
Ruegger  Quartet  of  Detroit  doing 
good  work.  The  orchestral  field  is 
open  to  women,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  if  they  wish  to  be.  They  have 
all  the  qualities  for  success.  American 
women  have  an  especially  good  sense 
of  rhythm.  They  are  imitative,  adapt¬ 
able  and  conscientious,  with  endless 
patience  for  detail.  They  are  quick  to 
seize  the  trend  of  another’s  thought, 
and  have  marvelous  powers  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  other  people’s  ideas.  It  can 
also  be  urged  that  we  are  not  so 
thirsty  as  the  men. 

“If  American  women  want  orchestra 
work  they  will  get  it.  The  Musical 
Union  bar  not  put  up  the  bars  against 
them,  and  public  opinion  will  prevent 
it  from  ever  doing  so.  During  a 
recent  tour  of  the  Northwest  I  found 
women  violinists  in  many  of  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  orchestras.  Several 
with  whom  I  spoke  told  me  that  they 
had  been  tempted  to  take  up  the  work 
by  the  good  salary  offered,  men  violin¬ 
ists  being  scarce.  The  majority  of 
them  were  saving  money  to  come  East 
and  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 

“Before  concluding  let  me  call  atten¬ 
tion  once  more  to  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  widespread  musical  culture 
in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  millions 
we  spend  annually  in  musical  educa¬ 
tion,  most  of  us  have  only  the  vaguest 
notions  of  musical  conditions,  of  the 
essentials  for  success  in  the  musical 
career,  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
musical  profession.  I  have  tried  here 
to  overcome  this  lack  of  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  violin  field.” 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY 

Lecturer  in  Music,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.,  and  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  N.  Y. 

NORMAL- COURSES 

THIRTY  WEEKS 

NEW  YORK  ::  October  14th 

15  Claremont  Av.,  Cor.  W.  116th  St. 

BOSTON  ::  October  26th 

Lang  Studios,  6  Newbury  St. 

PRIVATE  CLASSES  in  Pianoforte  and  Harmony 
New  York,  Oct.  1  ::  Boston,  Oct.  6 

Announcements  on  application 

MRS.  CALVIN  B.  CADY 

15  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York 


Cranberry  Piano  School 

GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERRY,  Director 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 
FAELT.EN  SYSTEM 

Booklet  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


DU.  MASON"  *  E.  M.  BOWMAN 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

Erstwhile  pupil  of,  and  many  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  Dr. 
Win.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason’s),  Steinway  Hall,  New  York 


x\j  Ai  OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 

uunmng  bystem  study  for  beginners 

I  There  is  a  reason  why  the  Dunning  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
nasters  of  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning  class  of 
4 ■eventy-two  in  six  months.  Teachers  are  proving  every  day  that  it  pays,  Musically \  Artistically ,  and 
to  take  the  Dunning  System,  for  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching. 
*laf  is  the  opinion  of  Leschetizky,  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePachmann,  Gabrilowitsch,  Dr. 
nason,  Johanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 
MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  I  I  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
i  Special  Class  In  Chicago,  beginning  September  23d. 


WFVV  VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalogue  and  prospechis  address  : 

A.  K,  VIRGIL,  45  East  22nd  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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WESTERN  SCHOOLS 


Musical  Institution  Midwestern  Conservatory  of  Music 

INCORPORATED 

MUSIC— ART-EXPRESSION— LANGUAGE 

Board,  Room  and  Tuition,  J5150.00  per  Quarter  Reservations  for  Rooms  now  being  made 

send  for  cataloc  MIDWESTERN  CONSERVATORY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Minneapolis, 

Minn, 


WILLIAM  H.  PONTIUS,  Director  Department  of  Music.  CHARLES  M.  HOLT,  Director  Department  of  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art 
TIIF,  EXCEPTIONAL  FACILITIES,  COMPLETE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  MAKE  THE 

....  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Eighth's).,  s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

TIIE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  8d,  1912  SPECIAL  TEACHER  COURSES 

Courses  in  all  branohes  of  Music,  Oratory  and  Dramatic  Art,  from  Elementary  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  in  standard  to  similar 
courses  given  in  European  Schools  aud  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty-four.  Each  department  under  Masters  of 
wide  reputation.  Recital  Hall  seating  500.  Two-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera.  School 
open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  E. 


Drake  University  Conservatory  of  Music 

=======  DES  MOINES,  IOWA  ======== 

A  thoroughly  equipped  School  of  Music  with  many  free  advantages 
in  connection  with  the  University.  Faculty  of  31.  A  School  of 
Drawing  and  Painting,  and  a  Dramatic  Art  Department  in  connection. 
Opportunity  to  hear  all  leading  Concert  Artists.  Choral  Society,  etc. 


Fall  Tern,  Opens  September  16th 


Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

FINEST  Conservatory  in  the  West.  Frances  L.  Yorke,  M.A., 
Director.  38th  year  begins  Sept.  14th.  Special  course  in  public 
school  music  and  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Spencer  Dennis  and  Mrs.  Katherine  C.  Margah.  Two  years’  course 
entitles  to  life  certificate  in  State  of  Michigan.  Students  may  enter  sec¬ 
ond  year  work  by  passing  examinations  or  showing  satisfactory  cred¬ 
its.  AH  classes  limited  to  twenty  students.  Dormitory  in  conjunction. 

MUSIC— Methods,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Reading,  Harmony,  Mu¬ 
sical  History,  Elements  of  Music,  Psychology,  Pedagogy,  etc. 

DRAWING— Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Painting  in 
Water  Color,  Color  Analysis,  Perspective,  Pottery,  Weaving,  Basketry 
Leathers,  Paper  Construction,  Special  Classes  in  Design. 

Annual  enrollment,  fifteen  hundred  students.  Students  prepared 
for  teaching  and  choir  work,  concert  and  opera,  along  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  branches,  piano,  vocal,  violin,  organ,  etc.  Diplomas  given  and 
degrees  conferred.  For  particulars,  address 

JAMES  H.  BELL,  530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


“A  school  of  longstanding,  and  high  traditions.  Especial  pride  is  taken 
in  it,  and  unusual  determination  is  shown  in  assuring  its  stability  ” 

Dana’s  Musical  Institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fourth  year.  Six  departments.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches. 
Lessons  daily  and  private.  All  instruction  individual.  Separate 

buildings  for  practice 
and  residence.  Build¬ 
ings  new  and  modern 
in  equipment.  Located 
in  a  beautiful  citv.  Pure 
medicinal  water  from 
our  own  artesian  well. 
Healthful  location.  In¬ 
corporated.  Confers  de¬ 
grees.  Fine  modern  dor¬ 
mitories  for  the  patrons. 

Send  for  64-page  catalog,  the  Blue  Book  and  the  Illustrated  Historical  Sketch 

WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President 

“  If  educational  values  are  considered  ;  if  opportunity  for  study  and  practice  are  factors ; 
if  the  very  best  in  student  life  forms  the  environment;  then  Dana* s  Musical  Institute 
at  Warren,  Ohio,  rises  head  and  shoulders  above  the  musical  institutions  of  this  country” 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC,  established  tser. 


Miss  Clara  Baiir.  Directress. 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN 

Elocution-MUSICL  Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 


SS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


ABOUT  VERDI’S  OPERAS. 

“Il  Trovatpre”  was  always  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  Verdi,  and  even  down  to  his 
death  he  would  travel  long  distances 
to  hear  it  played.  A  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  from  Paris,  in  1887: 
“Verdi  and  his  wife  occupied  a  box 
last  evening  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  The  piece  was  ‘II  Trovatore,’ 
and  many  smiles  were  caused  by  the 
sight  of  the  composer  and  his  spouse 
seemingly  leading  the  claque  as  if  they 
would  split  their  gloves.”, 

(Some  interesting  arrangements  of 
“II  Trovatore”  Miserere  (Etude,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1912).  Miserere  du  Trovatore, 
paraphrase  du  concert,  Gottschalk. 
Souvenir  de  Trovatore,  transcribed  by 
Hoffman.  “II  Trovatore,”  Fantasie 
for  violin  and  piano,  arranged  by 
Sudds.) 

When  Ismail  Pasha  was  viceroy  of 
Egypt  he  built  an  opera  house  at  Cairo 
after  the  style  of  European  opera 
houses.  Ismail  thought  it  would  be 
a  fine  and  appropriate  thing  to  have 
the  opera  house  dedicated  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  an  opera  of  oriental,  plot, 
and  the  Pasha,  who  knew  a  musical 
genius  when  he  found  one;  commis¬ 
sioned  Verdi  to  write  one,  and  “Aida” 
was  the  result. 

Critics  from  London  and  Paris  went 
to  Cairo  for  the  performance.  No  ex¬ 
pense  was  spared.  The  best  singers 
were  secured,  and,  in  order  that  the 
occasion  might  not  be  lacking  in  splen¬ 
dor,  the  viceroy  emptied  the  treasure 
chests  and  distributed  the  jewels 
among  the  persons  engaged  for  the 
performance.  On  that  memorable 
night  there  were  over  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  jewels  displayed 
upon  the  stage,  and  not  a  stone  of  the 
collection  was  lost. 

The  house  was  packed  from  floor  to 
ceiling;  the  audience  was  dazzling  in 
appearance.  All  the  consuls  were  in 
regalia.  There  was  a  large  sprinkling 
of  English,  French  and  other  nation¬ 
alities  in  uniform,  many  Greeks  and 
Albanian  notables  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  Musselmen  in  scarlet  tar¬ 
booshes. 

Verdi  received  an  ovation,  and  the 
opera  leapt  into  the  popularity  it  has 
enjoyed  ever  since. 

(Some  selections  from  “Aida”  Tri¬ 
umphal  March,  for  pipe-organ.  The 
Etude,  July,  1911.  Triumphal  March 
from  “Aida,”  arranged  for  four  and  for 
six  hands.). 

HUNTING  THE  SCALES. 

A  GAME  FOR  OUTDOOR  USE. 

Two  children  stand  facing  each  other 
and  raise  their  clasped  hands  above  their 
heads,  forming  an  arch.  The  other  play¬ 
ers  form  a  ring  and  skip  about  under  the 
arch  singing, 

“We’re  looking  about  for  an  A  Major 
scale, 

An  A  Major  scale,  an  A  Major  scale; 

We’ve  found  one  right  ‘Here.’ 

We  find  one  here;  we  find  one  here; 

We’re  looking  about  for  an  A  Major 
scale, 

And  we  find  one  here.” 

At  the  word  “here”  the  arms  are  low¬ 
ered,  catching  the  one  passing  under  the 
arch  at  that  moment.  The  player  caught 
must  be  able  to  recite  the  A  Major  scale 
or  pay  a  forfeit. 

The  name  of  any  scale  may  be  used  for 
this  game. 
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MUSICAL  POST  CARD! 


Imported  Platinotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 


Car. 

Italian  Composers  -  - 
Great  Pianists,  Series  A  I 
Great  Pianists,  “  B  1 
Great  Violinists  -  -  - 
Celebrated  Violinists  - 
Renowned  Violinists  - 
American  Composers  - 
Modern  Pianists  -  - 
Modem  Violinists,  Series 
A  and  B,  each  -  - 


Car 

Modern  Pianists, 
Series  A  and  B  - 
Celebrated  Organists 
Famous  Cellists  -  - 


Cards 

Great  Masters  -  1 2 

Modern  Masters  -  6 

Opera  Composers  -  6 

Russian  Composers  -  6 

Northern  Europe  Com¬ 
posers  6 

French  Composers  -  6 

Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-E,  each  - 
Master  Violinists 
Conductors 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

NEW  SETS  FOR  1912 

Garda 

American  Conductors  -  6 
Famous  String  Quartets  6 
American  Composers 
Series  A  and  B  -  6 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 

LISZT — Six  Cards — The  set,  15  cents. 
WAGNER — Twelve  Cards — The  set,  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN — Twelve  Cards — 30  cents  per  se 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS— Fourtee 
of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  color 
with  the  composer’s  birthplace  on  each  card.  3 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner  Operas  1 
presented  in  Germany,  Lohengrin  (4),  Meistersinge 
(6),  Parsifal  (10),  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),Tani 
haeuser  (9),  The  Ring  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida,  Bohem 
Butterfly,  Falstaff,  Iris,  Tosca,  Modern  Opera 
Rienzi-Hollaender,  Tannheeuser- Lohengrin,  Tristai 
Meistersingers,  Parsifal,  The  Ring.  Six  selectc 
cards,  25  cents. 

REWARD  CARDS 

A  set  of  fourteen  cards.  Portraits  of  the  Great  Con 
posers  with  their  birthplaces,  printed  in  nine  colors.  C 
the  reverse  is  a  short  biography  of  each  master.  Wii 
each  set  is  given  free  a  Music  Prize  Card,  a  steel engra’ 
ing,  with  portraits  of  eight  composers,  and  blank  forii 
scribing  name.  The  Price,  50  cents  per  set. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Musical  Pictures 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 
1712  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  P> 


R  DOT’S 

Technic  anc 
Art  of  Singing 


A  Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing 
on  Scientific  Methods,  for  Use  in 
Private  Instruction  and  in 
Classes 

By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  2 

Parti.  The  Beginning . 

Part  2.  Through  the  Keys . 

Part  3.  ProgressiveMusicianship.  . 

II.  Introductory  Lessons  in 

Voice  Culture.  Op.  22  -  $1.C 

III.  Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies 

For  high  compass.  Op.  24 . 

For  medium  compass.  Op.  25 . 

For  lower  compass.  Op.  26 . 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises 


6C 


$1.C 


for  the  Voice.  Op.  27 
V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies. 

Op.  20 

VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the 

Synthetic  Method.  Op.28 
(The  General  Principle  of  Vocalization.) 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice. 

Op.  23.  $1.( 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song,  $1.( 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 


The  publisher  and  the  author  invite  all  vo< 
teachers  and  singers  to  examine  this  series  of  worl 
and  therefore  make  these  two  propositions: 

1  To  send  the  complete  course  ON  INSPE 
TION  (that  is.  returnable)  to  any  one  Interest* 
costing  only  the  postage  In  case  any  or  all  t 
works  are  returned. 

2.  To  send  the  completcWles  of  ten  works 
any  one  voice  (when  published  for  more  than  or 
for  Introductory  purposes.  If  cash  accompanies  t 
order,  for  S3. 40.  postpaid. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publish 
1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, P 


ORGAN  REPERTOIRE 


for  Chur 


A  Bock  of  Pipe  Organ  Music 
or  Concert 

Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 
Price,  $1.50 

The  chief  object  in  this  compilation  has  be 
to  cover  the  ground  as  widely  and  thorough 
as  possible,  incorporating  many  novelties  ai 
original  pieces  as  well  as  some  standard  coi 
positions  and  new  transcriptions  not  to 
found  in  other  collections,  composers  of  r 
schools  being  represented. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1  71  2  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  P 
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DEVELOPING  the  beautiful 
IN  SINGING. 


BY  LOUIS  ARTHUR  RUSSELL. 


(This  article  was  prepared  as  a  part  of 
Lr.  Russell's  Vocal  Department  for  the 
onth  of  July.) 

BEL  CANTO’S  REQUIREMENTS. 

If  beautiful  singing  is  the  result  of 
.refulness  in  practice,  including  watch- 
jlness  over  the  practice  methods,  seeing 
,  it  that  no  wrong  conditions  intrude 
lemselves  as  we  practice,  it  is  at  once 
vident  that  we  should  be  sure  of  our 
ractice  principles. 

The  old  adage,  “Practice  makes  per- 
;ct,”  is  a  bad  piece  of  logic,  for  only 
rrrect  practice  makes  perfect  results.  I 
refer  to  change  the  phrase  so  that  we 
■ill  say  “Practice  induces  habit.” 

Bad  habits  are  developed  by  practice, 
lerefore  we  must  make  sure  of  our 
ractice  methods  lest  we  practice  the  art 
f  bad  singing.  The  art  of  Bel  Canto 
ere  and  elsewhere  requires  the  best  of 
ur  mental  and  physical  powers.  Partly 
•ained,  partly  developed  singers  are 
yerywhere,  but  we  cannot  look  upon 
tese  as  our  exemplars  in  Bel  Canto. 

If  we  are  to  make  sure  of  the  high 
landing  of  American  Bel  Canto  we  must 
)ok  to  the  completely  developed  singer, 
te  singer  who  has  thought  it  worth 
Vhile  to  “watch  and  wait”  as  he  prac- 
iced ;  who  has  wrought  against  the  small 
aults  and  has  considered  no  error  of 
rocess  too  slight  for  his  attention  and 
orrection. 

The  perfection  of  the  art  of  singing  is 
mly  acquired  through  the  most  serious 
vork,  nothing  less  than  absolute  conse- 
ration  to  the  art  will  suffice. 

To  him  who  does  not  love  music  to 
he  point  of  unlimited  sacrifice  the  rank 
f  excellence  is  never  granted;  every- 
hing  else  must  really  be  secondary  if 
tie  may  expect  to  become  a  real  artist. 

Music  is  a  most  jealous  art,  never 
willingly  taking  second  place ;  it  demands 
verything,  and  if  every  fibre  of  one’s 
.eing  be  not  bent  toward  the  mastery  of 
he  art,  “greatness”  will  never  be  realized. 

RATIONAL  PRACTICE  PERIODS. 

But,  as  before  intimated,  seriousness, 
eal,  devotion,  even  to  the  point  of  con- 
ecration,  will  not  bring  real  success  if 
he  chosen  path  be  wrong,  or  if  the 
irocess  of  study  be  one-sided. 

The  mastery  of  American  Bel  Canto 


Arthur  Beresford 

Voice  Production 

CLEARLY  AND  PR ACTICALLY  TAUGHT 
72  Auditorium  Bldg..  Chicago,  ill. 


ROSSETTER  G. 

t’om i>o*I  tiou  and  Theory 
Muaical  Lecturet* 

MRS.  FANNIE  L.  G. 

Plano 

Special  Work  for  Teacher* 
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calls  for  many  and  various  accomplish¬ 
ments,  including,  besides  vocal  develop¬ 
ment,  the  mastery  of  one’s  self  in  every 
way — habits  of  life,  habits  of  thought, 
diet,  recreation,  etc. 

The  body,  being  the  real  physical  basis 
of  the  singing  energies,  should  be  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition  and  abso¬ 
lutely  under  control. 

The  breath  is  the  “substance”  of  the 
voice,  its  motive  power. and  its  support; 
the  laws  governing  its  activities  should 
be  completely  known  by  the  singer.  The 
muscular  action  controlling  respiration 
and  the  voluntary  muscular  forces 
through  which  we  make  proper  use  of 
the  breath  in  speech  or  song  should  be 
completely  known  and  positively  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  will  of  the  singer. 

The  offices  of  the  intrinsic  organs  of 
speech,  the  vocal  cords,  the  tongue,  the 
lips,  the  mouth  as  a  unit  and  as  a  com¬ 
plex  series  of  active  parts,  the  nose,  the 
pharynx,  the  soft  and  hard  palates  and 
other  parts  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  all 
of  these  in  detail  and  as  a  whole  should 
be  known  by  and  under  control  of  the 
singer,  and  to  this  not  extreme  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  physiology  of  the  vocal 
organs  the  singer  must,  of  course,  add 
the  accomplishment  of  broad  musician- 
ship,  in  its  many  phases,  good  taste,  good 
judgment,  artistic  temperament  and  as 
broad  a  general  culture  as  possible. 

THREE  TEST  QUESTIONS. 

In  developing  these  various  qualities 
one  must  establish  processes  of  self- 
criticism,  that  the  practice  hour  may  be 
as  beneficial  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  be  alive  to 
the  fact  that  “singing”  is  a  many-sided 
(complex)  process;  some  theorists  tell 
us  that  it  is  entirely  psychological,  others 
make  of  it  a  physiological  process. 

Some  masters  would  have  us  learn  to 
sing  by  attempting  to  imitate  the  best 
models  we  may  hear;  others  would  have 
us  devote  our  study  time  entirely  to  the 
control  of  certain  muscles;  while  some 
say  “sing  naturally,”  others  make  of  it 
entirely  an  artificial  or  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess  ;  some  “reason  out”  their  theories, 
others  would  have  us  rely  on  intuition  or 
instinct.  The  theories  of  the  vocal  "ex¬ 
perts”  are  many  and  varied,  and  serve  to 
worry  the  student  most  woefully'. 

The  modern  thought  in  vocal  pedagogy, 
which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  largely  of 
American  initiative,  looks  toward  a  ra¬ 
tional  compromise  among  the  many  con¬ 
tradictory  theories,  and  we  are  coming 
to  know  that  singing  is  not  to  be  summed 
up  in  any  one  of  the  above  statements  of 
its  source,  and  that  any  trup  statement 
of  the  phenomena  of  speech  and  song 
must  include  the  psychical  and  the  physi¬ 
ological,  must  recognize  nature’s  laws 
and  human  development  through  the 
process  of  rational  thought. 

By  this  process  of  reasoning  we  have 
learned  to  know  that  the  singer  who  does 
not  know,  that  breath  is  the  source  of 
power  in  singing;  does  not  know  that 
correct  focus  (placement)  gives  brilliancy 
arid  carrying  power  to  the  voice;  does 
not  know  that  “resonance”  is  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  back  tongue,  the  back 
mouth,  the  pharynx  and  the  upper  throat, 
etc. ;  does  not  know  the  office  of  the 
nasal  chambers  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  nasal  resonance  and  nasality  of 
tone;  does  not  know  the  laws  governing 
quality  of  tone  with  reference  to  the 
wide-open  mouth,  front  or  back,  the  ten- 
-  sion  at  various  parts  of  the  tongue;  does 
'  not  know  the  physical  conditions  produc¬ 
ing  vowels  and  consonants,  etc.,  etc.  1 
say  we  now  realize  that  the  singer  vvho 
■  has  not  mastered  these  and  other  similar 
physical  problems  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
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as  a  representative  of  good  singing,  even 
though  he  may  by  chance  sing  well. 

But  even  a  complete  knowledge  of  all 
of  this  physical  side  of  the  singer’s  art 
will  not  be  enough  for  the  making  of  a 
good  singer ;  he  must  also  know  the 
other  side  of  the  art.  He  must  know 
the  sound  of  a  pure  tone;  he  must  know 
the  sounds  of  various  qualities  of  tone; 
he  must  know  the  conditions  producing 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  tone;  he  must 
know  not  only  that  a  tone  is  right  or 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  but  also  why  it  is 
what  it  is;  and  if  he  will  teach  the  art 
of  singing  he  must  be  able  to  reproduce 
all  classes  of  tone  quality,  because  he 
knows  the  causes  of  tone  variety. 

This  hasty  cataloging  of  reasons  and 
causes  in  singing,  incomplete  as  it  is, 
serves,  I  hope,  to  show  the  difference 
between  hap-hazard  processes  of  imita¬ 
tion  and  the  like,  and  rational  processes, 
and  to  prove  that  the  singer  who  do& 
not  “know”  the  “how”  and  “why”  falls 
short  of  his  requirements  and  must  be 
an  imperfect  artist. 

To  aspire,  then,  to  the  rank  of  artist 
one  must  practice  diligently  and  patiently 
along  lines  which  will  develop  the  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  the  adult  student 
should  watch  so  closely  his  doings,  his 
sensations  and  the  responsiveness  of  the 
vocal  apparatus  to  his  will  as  to  make 
it  possible  at  all  times  to  answer  these 
three  test  questions  as  he  sings : 

How  did  I  do  it? 

How  did  it  “feel?” 

How  did  it  “sound?” 

To  answer  these  questions  fully  and 
rightly  the  student  must  know  how  it 
(the  tone)  should  sound;  what  the  sen¬ 
sation  should  be,  and  then,  if  the  results 
be  satisfactory,  “how  to  do  it  again;” 
and,  if  the  results  be  unsatisfactory,  the 
thoughtful  and  watchful  student  will 
have  learned  “how  not  to  do  it,”  and 
therefore  what  of  physical  energy  to 
avoid. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  PRACTICING. 

These  test  questions  have  one  great 
virtue,  their  use  by  the  pupil  makes  him 
a  student  of  himself  and  at  last  the 
process  will  be  “the  making  of  him ;” 
but  in  the  first  months  of  practice  no 
pupil  is  likely  to  be  able  to  answer  these 
questions  with  assurance  of  his  being 
right. 

He  does  not  surely  know  the  sound  of 
a  pure  tone  nor  the  true  sound  of  his 
own  tones,  nor  does  he  know  how  correct 
conditions  should  “feel.” 

Therefore  he  must  rely  for  a  while 
upon  the  criticisms  of  his  vocal  master 
and  seek  to  master  the  simpler  phases  of 
the  problem,  looking  at  first  more  to 
"how  he  does  it”  and  “how  it  feels,”  then 
to  “how  it  sounds.” 


Impressionism  is  too  often  merely  a 
device  to  evade  the  responsibilities  of 
style,  for  in  simple  truth  the  dread  of 
being  obvious  is  not  a  trait  of  those  who 
really  have  something  to  say,  but  rather 
of  those  who  want  to  appear  to  have 
something  to  say  and  are  afraid  that  if 
they  speak  plainly  the  world  will  find  out 
that  they  have  nothing. — Parry. 


Czerny  advised  Leschetizky  to  work  on 
Chopin  by  himself,  and  said  that  though 
Chopin  was  a  man  of  feeling  (Empfind- 
u nt/)  he  could  see  nothing  in  his  compo¬ 
sitions.  He  gave  him  the  same  advice 
with  Schumann's  Carnival.  Schumann, 
he  said,  was  an  intellectual  ( geistreiclier ) 
man.  b  a  dilettante.  Leschetizky  makes 
the  f.  ing  sensible  remark  about  tech¬ 
nic  :  (lit.  “it  is  like  money — one  must 
e  enough  for  his  daily  needs,  but  that 
t  to  satisfy  him.” — (F.  S.  L.) 
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The  Pennant 


AN  OPERETTA 

Lyrics  by  Trank  M.  Colville 
Music  by  Oscar  J,  Lehrer 
Price,  $1.00 

Pretty  tunes,  amusing  situations,  well 
set  up  young  men,  bright  girls  in  smart 
frocks,  a  dance  here  and  there,  and  a  spirit 
of  college  "go”  is  the  best  description  of 
“The  Pennant.”  This  is  not  one  of  the 
insipid  little  pieces  that  smack  of  the  can¬ 
tata  when  they  are  really  designed  to  be 
seen  over  the  footlights.  It  is  a  real,  prac¬ 
tical  piece  for  a  short  cast,  easily  re¬ 
hearsed  and  easily  produced.  It  may  be 
adapted  to  suit  almost  any  college  locality, 
and  is  sure  to  take. 


Beginner’s  Book 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 


By  THEODORE  PRESSER 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  real  Beginner’s  Book,  suitable  to  be 
taken  by  a  child  just  out  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  or  by  the  youngest  student.  The 
first  twenty-odd  pages  do  not  go  beyond  the 
five-finger  positions  in  each  hand.  There  are 
plenty  of  writing  exercises  and  questions 
and  answers  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
everything  that  has  been  presented. 

Musical  facts  are  introduced  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  and 
the  book  progresses  logically  and  surely. 
All  the  material  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  attractive  manner. 


The  Fairy  Shoemaker 


A  School  Operetta 
By  A.  H.  HALL  and  T.  J,  HEWITT 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  very  easy  of  production,  and  it  will 
prove  popular  both  with  performers  and 
listeners.  Both  the  text  and  the  music  are 
really  high  class.  The  verses  are  poetic 
and  the  music  is  charming  throughout. 
This  little  operetta  may  be  produced  by 
girls  and  boys  or  by  boys  alone.  It  does 
not  require  any  adults.  If  produced  indoors 
the  scenery,  etc.,  is  very  easy  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  also  suitable  for  outdoor 
performance.  The  music  will  go  well  with 
piano  accompaniment,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire  an  orchestra. 


Mother  Goose  Duets 


Four  Hand  Pianoforte  Pieces 

For  Teacher  and  Pupil 
By  THEODORA  DUTTON 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  novel  volume  will  prove  of  interest 
to  teachers  making  a  specialty  of  ele¬ 
mentary  work.  In  each  of  these  duets  the 
pupil's  part  ( Primo )  is  founded  upon  a 
well-known  nursery  melody,  accompanied  by 
text  for  singing!  (ad  lib.).  The  teacher’s 
part  is  interesting  and  beautifully  harmon¬ 
ized.  All  the  duets  are  pretty  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  There  are  ten  numbers. 


Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 


forte  Playing 


By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 
Price,  $1.00 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  Ilis  Nephew,”  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs. 


Technical  Exercises  in  a 


Musical  Setting 


For  the  Pianoforte 
By  CARL  A.  PREYER  Price,  $1.00 

An  important  technical  work,  just  such 
a  book  as  more  advanced  students  are  look¬ 
ing  for,  an  amplification  of  the  technical 
ideas  of  Bischna.  A  technical  figure  of 
musical  significance  is  worked  out  through 
the  various  keys  in  each  exercise  and  both 
hands  receive  equal  attention  throughout. 
The  central  idea  is  to  develop  musicianship 
as  well  as  technical  proficiency  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  author  is  a  successful 
musician  and  teacher,  who  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  this  line  of  work. 


Echoes  from  Childhood 


20  Songlets 
By  MORTIMER  WILSON 
Price,  75  Cents 


A  remarkable  collection  of  short  songs 
by  a  promising  American  composer  and 
conductor.  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  the  texts 
of  so'me  of  the  most  familiar  nursery  songs 
and  given  them  artistic  musical  settings  of 
real  merit.  They  are  not  such  songs  as 
will  be  sung  by  children,  but  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sung  to  children  by  adults,  or 
to  be  used  by  singers  in  recital  work.  The 
piano  accompaniments  are  all  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  characteristic.  This  group  of 
songs  is  issued  in  a  very  attractive  volume. 


Study  and  Pleasure 


Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  Carl  Koelling 

Op.  436  PRICE,  50  Cents 

A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  This  volume  may  be 
used  to  supplement  any  instruction  book  or 
other  kindred  work.  The  pieces  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pleasing  but  at  the  same  time 
of  real  educational  value.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  second  grade.  A  book  of 
this  nature  always  affords  an  added  interest 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupil.  In  this 
line  “Study  and  rleasure”  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 


Bach  Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Price,  50  Cents 

The  best  Bach  Album  in  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
bums,  together  with  additional  material  of 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Theo.  Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc. 


F.  F.  GUARD’S 

Music  Pupils’ Lesson  Book 
and  Practice  Record 


Price,  10  Cents 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  cover  ail 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
teacher  during  a  season’s  work.  Spaces 
are  given  for  the  teacher’s  assignment  of 
work  at  each  lesson,  the  amount  of  time 
practiced  by  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher’s 
rating  of  the  lesson.  There  are  also  pages 
for  keeping  tuition  and  sheet  music  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  the  most  compact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  book  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


Anthem  Service 


A  Collection  of  Anthem*  for  General  Use 
Price,  25  Cents 

The  most  recent  addition  to  our  enor¬ 
mously  successful  series  of  anthem  compila¬ 
tions  :  “Model  Anthems,”  “Anthem  Reper¬ 
toire,”  “Anthem  Worship,”  “Anthem  Devo¬ 
tion,”  “Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise.”  In 
"Anthem  Service”  will  be  found  an  entirely 
new  collection  of  numbers  for  church  use, 
well  within  the  range  of  the  average  quartet 
or  chorus  choir,  and  well  worth  singing  by 
any  choir.  This  work  will  prove  one  of 
the  best  of  the  series.  All  the  anthems  are 
melodious  and  interesting,  yet  truly  devo- 
tional  and  churcbly. 


Standard  Opera  Album 


For  the  Pianoforte 

Price  50  Cents 

The  melodies  from  the  great  operas, 
transcribed  for  the  pianoforte,  are  always 
popular,  either  for  home  or  recital  play¬ 
ing.  This  album  contains  some  of  the  very 
finest  numbers,  arranged  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  manner.  The  pieces  are  all  of  inter¬ 
mediate  difficulty,  lying  in  the  third  grade, 
chiefly,  and  not  going  beyond  the  fourth 
grade.  The  selections  are  all  from  stand¬ 
ard  operas,  numbers  with  which  all  should 


be  familia  r. 


Vocal  Studies 


By  H.  W.  PETRIE  Price,  $1.00 

These  studies  are  about  as  melodious  and 
pleasing  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  They  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  promoting  style 
and  flexibility  and  for  improving  one’s  ex¬ 
ecution.  Each  study  has  a  characteristic 
text,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  sing  it  as 
a  song;  otherwise  the  syllables  or  vowels 
may  be  used.  These  studies  are  extremely 
modern,  and  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to 
a  great  many  teachers  who  are  looking  for 
something  new  and  pleasing  to  alternate  or 
replace  more  conventional  works. 


50  Nursery  Songs  and  Games 

Traditional  Melodies  Arranged 
in  a  Pleasing  Manner 
FOR  VOICE  AND  PIANO 
Price,  50  Cents 

All  the  old  favorites  of  childhood  days 
will  be  found  in  this  collection.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  effective  but  easy  to  play 
and  the  piano  part  is  constructed  that  it 
always  carries  the  melody,  hence  may  be 
played  separately.  The  voice  parts  are  all 
just  within  the  compass  of  children's  voices. 
This  book  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
home,  for  school  or  kindergarten. 


16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 


By  F.  NEUMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  II  and  III,  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  for 
recital  use,  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  are 
original  duets,  not  arrangements. 


Preparatory  School  of  Technic 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  It  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


IN  PRESS 


NEW  GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  Right 
Hand  Technic.  Philipp. 

NEW  SCALE  BOOK.  J.  F.  Cooke. 

NEW  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADE  STUDY 
PIECES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  E. 
Pariow. 

MARCHESI.  Op.  15. 


CONCONE.  Op.  31. 

LITTLE  PIANIST.  Czerny.  Op.  823. 
WIECK’S  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES. 
KOHLER.  Op.  218. 

DIABELLI  SONATINAS.  Op.  151  and  168. 
SACRED  QUARTETS.  Women’s  Voices. 
TEACHER  AND  PUPIL  DUETS.  Op.  996 


Sartorio. 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

MOZART  SONATAS.  Vol.  I. 

CZERNY.  Op.  553. 

MELODIC  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES.  Her¬ 
mann  Vetter. 

THE  PIANO  BEGINNER.  L.  G.  Heinze. 

OPERATIC  SELECTIONS.  Violin  and 
Tiano. 
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The  Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Ana 


STANDARD  GRADED 

COURSE 


OF= 


STUDIES 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  Lending  .Tin  si  ml  Writer  and 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 


A  COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a  progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  te  chnic ,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  ‘‘System 
of  Touch  and  Technic  ”  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex¬ 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in¬ 
dividual  studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for  the  right  time.  The  Graded  Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  be  necessary. 


CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 


SYSTFM  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 

viva  kBvl  broadest  possible  system  and  com¬ 
bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  manner. 

ECONOMY  ^al*es  the  cost  of  necessary  studies 
IL  WU  U  l?l  I  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  be. 


The  careful  grading  of  the  studies 
rnUUllLvtf  makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Book  X  like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIETY  sfu<^es  are  taken  from  all  the 

BAfllkl  I  best  known  composers  of  piano  stud¬ 
ies.  This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

C|MP|  1 0  IT  Y  The  studies  are  accompanied  by 
vllflrLIUll  9  educational  notes  and  may  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence  or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi¬ 
trary  method  demanded. 


I  SITE  DECT  Only  the  most  interesting  and 
111  I  Liltv  I  practical  studies  have  been  selected. 


The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to  pu¬ 
pils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  pouderous  volumes  by 
one  composer. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 


The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 


10  GRADES  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 


Our  usual  discount  is  allowed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upou  the 
market. _ .  - 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 


FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  $1.00  Grades  IX  to  XI 

These  pieces  arc  bound  in  book  form,  each  se¬ 
lected  for  some  standard  technical  essential;  for 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Saens  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeggio  forms  i 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chords, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are  of 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  ready  j 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  developed ; 
technic  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine  ; 
composers,  about  half  of  them  by  composers  still  | 
living  Adapted  as  a  continuation  of  Mathews 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graded  j 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  parts  of  the 

country.  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection.  Our 

professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 
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EMERSON  PIANO 


“Autumn” 

a  beautiful  composition  by 
Chaminade,  is  one  of  many 
thousand  pieces  that  you 
can  play  if  you  own  a 
Kranich  &  Bach  Player- 
Piano — “the  most  human 
of  all.” 

Even  though  you  know 
nothing  about  piano-play¬ 
ing,  your  performance  is 
technically  perfect ;  and 
better  still,  you  can  play 
with  true  personal  musical 
expression,  exactly  like  tl  e 
most  experienced  pianist. 


Mu 


S  1  c 


Every  piece  you  can 
think  of  —  every  piece  you 
ever  heard,  and  thousands 
that  you  never  heard  but 
would  like  to  hear — are 
instantly  included  in  your 
repertoire. 

They  cover  every  class 
of  music — popular,  dance, 
comic-opera,  musical  com¬ 
edy,  grand-opera,  classic, 
sacred.  All  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  favorites  as  well 
as  the  very  latest  hits. 


You  can  play 

Thousands  of  pieces  on  the 

KRANICH  &  BACH 

PLAYER-PIANO 

The  Highest  Grade  Player-Piano  in  the 
World  Built  Completely  in  one  Factory 


Only  the  technique— the  striking  of  the  right  notes  at  the  right  instant — 
is  automatic.  Every  phase  of  musical-expression  is  under  absolute  personal 
control  of  the  performer.  And  “expression”  is  what  makes  music— not  technique. 

The  KRANICH  &  BACH  PIANO  is  famous  as  one  of  the  half-dozen  really 
first-grade  pianos.  The  Kranich  &  Bach  Player  Action  is  exclusively  a  K  &  B 
product — invented  by  us  and  made  by  us,  in  every  detail,  in  the  same  factory 
with  the  piano.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  as  perfect  as  the  piano,  and  is  to  be 
had  only  in  KRANICH  &  BACH  PLAYER-PIANOS. 


Sold  on  Convenient  Monthly 
Payments  if  Desired 


“ Tri-Melodeme ”  (Melody- Marked)  Music- 
Rolls,  with  Special  Artistic  Tempo  Interpretations, 
make  expressive  playing  easy  and  quickly  ac¬ 
quired.  These  can  be  used  with  any  player-piano. 

Kranich  &  Bach 

233-245  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Needs  only  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  to  prove  its  merit.  To 
hear  the  Emerson  tone  is  a  mu¬ 
sical  treat  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered. 

Dealers  in  principal  cities 
and  towns. 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet 


EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Among  the  many  exclusive  features  of  supe¬ 
riority,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  TRI- 
MELODEME  or  TRIPLE  SOLO  device,  which 
enables  you  personally  to  “  bring  out”  the 
melody  whether  in  bass,  tenor  or  treble,  and 
subdue  all  else. 

Complete  and  interesting  literature  will  be 
sent  on  request ;  also  a  sample  copy  of  THE 

PLAYER  MAGAZINE. 
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-THE 


Willis  Practical 
Graded  Course 


FOR  THE 

Study  of  the  Pianoforte 


THE  Practical  Course  is  practical 
and  modern.  The  studies  have 
been  compiled  from  hundreds  of  collec¬ 
tions  and  different  composers. 

Each  grade  is  so  arranged  that  each 
step  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  slightly 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  in  order 
to  supply  material  suitable  for  students 
of  varying  ability. 

The  use  of  the  bass  cleff  at  once 
is  of  utmost  importance. 

Also  the  use  of  the  quarter  note 
instead  of  the  half  or  whole  note, 

because  each  note  then  has  the  time 
value  of  one  beat  and  it  is  much  easier 
for  the  pupil  to  afterward  understand 
notes  of  other  values. 

Only  the  most  melodic  and 

tuneful  pieces  and  exercises  have  been 
selected  from  the  best  composers,  in 
order  to  cultivate  early  the  taste  in 
playing,  in  addition  to  technic. 

All  the  major  and  minor  scales 
are  included  at  the  end  of  the  first 
grade  volume  because  some  pupils  show 
sufficient  aptitude  to  begin  their  study 
during  this  grade. 

Several  melodious,  instructive 
duets  for  teacher  and  pupil  occur 
throughout  this  grade. 

Fingering  and  phrasing  arc  most 
carefully  observed,  so  that  the  teacher 
has  no  need  to  use  the  pencil. 

The  study  of  the  pedal  is  taken 

up  in  second  grade. 

This  is  most  important  and  the  clear, 
concise  outline  of  the  first  steps  in  use 
of  the  pedal  will  prove  of  utmost  value 
to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil. 

Scales,  their  formation  and 
careful  study  are  seriously  taken  up 
in  this  grade. 

Additional  material  is  suggested  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  second  grade 
to  render  more  attractive  this  study. 

The  third  grade  continues  the  study 
of  the  pedal  and  cultivates  velocity  and 
lightness  of  touch,  teaching  the  pupil 
to  play  artistically  as  opposed  to  tech¬ 
nical  execution  only.  The  selected 
studies  and  compositions  are  compiled 
with  great  care  in  this  grade  in  order 
to  render  the  work  pleasing  and  attrac¬ 
tive  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  fourth  grade  is  a  compilation 
of  probably  the  most  useful  and  most 
interesting  studies  in  all  musical  liter¬ 
ature. 

Material  suitable  to  fit  the  pupil  for 
a  good  understanding  of  the  best  in  the 
classics.  , 

Our  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
thi?  course  is  such  that  we  make  the 
following  offer: 


Upon  receipt  of  40c  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  any  one 
of  the  first  four  grades.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  it 
you  may  return  it  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  the  money 
paid  or  credit  you  the 
amount  on  our  books  :  : 


PUBLISHED  BY 

*ne  Willis  Music  Co0 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  ETUDE 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


We  handle  a  large  line  of  Plays,  Cantatas,  Operas,  Drills,  Action  Songs,  etc.,  and  as  we 
devote  our  time  exclusively  to  this  business,  we  have  become  known  among  our  patrons  as 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  HELPS  ” 


“'The  Captain  of  Plymouth,”  a  delightful  Comic  Opera  by  Eldridge  &  Tibbals,  has  had  over  200 
productions.  Copy  sent  on  approval  for  7  cents  postage. 


FOUR  NEW  ACTION  SONGS  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

“  Winning  Ways  of  Grandma’s  Days,”  25  cents  “  Reduced  to  $1.99  ”  (The  song  of  the  display 

”1  Can't  Do  a  Thing  With  My  Hair  Since  It's  figures  in  a  show  window)  25  cents. 

Washed,”  25  cents.  “The  Hat  of  Other  Days,”  25  cents. 

THE  SONG  THAT  IS  TOURING  AMERICA 
“IS  THERE  ANY  BETTER  COUNTRY  THAN  THE  U.  S.  A.?”  25  Cents 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  to 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  -  -  Franklin,  Ohio 


GORDON’S  GRADED  PIANO  COURSE 


9  GRADES  ( First  8  grades  now  ready)  -  50  CENTS  EACH 


m 


USIC  Teachers  and  Conservatories  will  do 
well  to  investigate  this  admirable  work  at 
once  so  as  to  start  their  pupils  in  the  Fall 


on  the  most  up-to-date,  the  most  complete,  and 
the  best  Graded  Piano  Course  published. 


ASK  FOR  CIRCULARS.  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  TEACHERS 


H.  S.  GORDON,  - 112  W.  30th  Street,  -  NEW  YORK 


METRONOMES 


We  retail  more  Metro¬ 
nomes  than  any  house 
in  the  world. 


Every  instrument  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects. 


We  handle  only  those 
of  the  best  makes  ob¬ 
tainable. 


THE  STYLES  ARE: 

1-  'Swiss  Model,  Square  box  with  exposed  4— French  (J.T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Maelzel.de- 

mdieator  and  pendulum  (no  bell)  .  $2.00  ,,,  ,  m  „ 

2-  American  Pyramidal  Maelzel  with  door  tachable  lid  (no  bell)  .....  fj.oo 

3- Americandp wamfd 1 1  Maelzel  with  door  $ ^  5-French  (J.T.  L.)  Pyramidal  Maelzel,  de- 

attached  (with  bell)  . $3-25  laclufble  lid  (with  bell) . $4-25 

PRICES  NET  TRANSPORTATION  ADDITIONAL 


DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MORE 

T  H  E  O  .  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA.. 


COMPOSITIONS  BY 

AMERICAN  COMPOSERS 


residing  in  the  State  of 

ILLINOIS 

FEARIS,  J. 

’  SONGS 

Heart’s  Highway,  The 

Low  Voice  (b-C)  Medium  Voice  (E-F) 


$0.50 


MEN’S  QUARTET  (OCTAVO) 
In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding  (Sacred) 


.12 


PIANO  SOLOS 
Dancing  Stars.  Scherzo  G3 
Moonlit  Waves.  Barcarolle  F3 
Valse  Ariel.  F4  . 


.50 

.50 

.50 


GRONOW,  ESTHER. 

PIANO  CYCLE 
Moonlight  Sketches  (Book) 


1.00 


KIRKMAN ,  MERLE. 

SONGS 

A  Lover’s  Fancy  . 

Low  Voice  (a-D),  Medium  Voice  (c-F) 
Lullaby.  Violin  Obi. 

Medium  Voice  (c-F) 

Road  to  Ballyclary 

Medium  Voice  (b-F) 


.50 

.50 

.50 


Tarantelle 
Vaisette  . 


VIOLIN  &  PIANO 


.75 

.65 


REES,  C.  H. 


SONG 

Thine  Eyes  Will  Tell  . 

Low  \  oice  (b-F)  High  Voice  (d-a) 

The  above  may  be  had  on  selection 


.40 


For  sale  by  all  music  sellers  or  the  publishers 


White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 


BOSTON: 

62-64  Stanhope  Street 


NEW  YORK: 
13  E.  17th  Street 


CHICAGO: 

316  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


NEW  book: 

NEW  MUSK 


FOR  CHOIRS 


JEHOVAH’S  PRAISE.  A  new  collect™ 
anthems  for  professional  and  volunteer  choirs.  A  2 
grade  of  new  anthems  by  such  writers  as  Heyser,  l 
man,  Sudds,  Lehrer,  Mye's,  Wilde  and  others.  J 
is  its  first  announcement.  (224pp).  Price  60c.  Si 
pie  copy  sent  for  examination. 

POPULAR  ANTHEMS.  A  new  collection 
volunteer  choirs.  Good  anthems  of  an  easy  grade, 
many  good  writers.  These  anthems,  while  easy ,  are  v 
effective.  They  are  of  good  quality.  Choir  leac 
needing  good,  new.  easy  anthems,  should  see  this  bo 
(224  pp).  Price  60c.  Sample  sent  for  examined 

THE  CHOIR,  our  monthly  anthem  journal,  is, 
signed  for  volunteer  choirs,  A  very  popular  month 
Sample  copies  free  to  choir  leaders. 

SON  OF  THE  HIGHEST.  A  Christmas  0 
tono-Cantata  for  choirs  and  choral  societies.  New. 
E.  K.  Heyser.  A  fine  program;  beautiful  choru 
interspersed  with  solos,  duets,  trios  and  quartets,  (some 
male,  and  some  for  female  voices).  We  cannot  co 
mend  too  highly  this  new  cantata.  (96  pp) .  Pr 
50c.  Examination  copies  sent. 


Comic  Operas 

SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music 
Alfred  C.  W athall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  sir 
the  days  of  Gilbert  ana  Sullivan.  Happy,  jin: 
lyrics;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  c> 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expr 
rive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Si 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beaubful  solos.  Opportunities 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  1 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  comple 
Music  score  complete.  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Orches 
score  for  rent. 


PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  t< 
and  music  by  Alfred  C.  W athall.  This  new  opere 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizahoi 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  ba 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  jug 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  ki 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  bar 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  lead! 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounc 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  grt 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  T 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  hook  at  5( 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  v 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  bo 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  fight  opere 

for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  pi. 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Very  popular.  Never  fs 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orches 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  hook  sent 
approval. 


A  Dramatic  Cantata 


,  SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL,  text  by  Jud 

Willis  B.  Perkins,  music  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  0 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Scriptural  Cantatas  e’ 
published.  It  pictures  the  characters  of  Saul,  Sami 
and  David  with  the  excitement  that  the  intensity 
their  lives  warrant.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cantata  ava 
able  for  good  amateur  singers  and  players.  Compl< 
book,  75c.  Orchestra  arrangement  rented. 


Sheet  Music 

Life  Eternal,  Solo  for  mezzo  voice,  by  /.  \ 
Lerman.  A  beautiful,  strong,  new  solo.  Mailed  1 
30  cents. 

Rejoice,  Ye  Pure  in  Heart,  a  duet  for  eith 
soprano  and  alto  or  tenor  and  bass.  Easy  compass, 
really  great  duet.  Mailed  for  30  cents. 


A  New  Sunday  School  Song  Boo 
With  Orchestration 
SONGS  OF  PRAISE  is  the  title  of  our  new  Su 
day  school  song  book,  with  a  complete  orchestration,  I 
Henry  Fillmore.  The  great  expense  of  issuing  tl 
new  book  caused  us  to  exercise  our  best  judgment  as 
the  merit  of  its  songs.  We  believe  it  will  please  Sundi 
school  workers.  The  orchestration  was  written  by 
skilled  hand.  Indeed,  the  music  of  the  book  is  so  fate 
na  ing  that  we  believe  the  Orchestration  will  be  want 
by  hundreds  of  amateur  orchestras  (aside  from  the  so1 
book)  for  concert  use  and  private  pleasure.  Ask  f 
descriptive  circular. 


Christmas  Cantatas  and  Concei 
Exercises  for  Children 

We  are  now  putting  out  new  Santa  Claus  and  oth 
Christmas  Cantatas  and  Concert  Exercises  for  Sunda 
schools  and  day  schools.  We  have  a  great  variet 
Ask  for  our  list  or  catalog.  Sent  fiee.  We  are  hea* 
quarters  for  children’s  Christmas  music  and  dialog 
Ask  for  our  Christmas  catalog.  All  music  ready  I 
October  1st. 


Children’s  Songs 

HEART  SONGS,  for  children.  A  new  book  f 
kindergarten,  primary  and  junior  grades.  A  surprise 
store  for  teachers  and  trainers  of  children  of  from  5 
1  2  years.  New  motion  congs,  individual  songs,  cha 
acter  songs,  etc.  We  don’t  think  there  has  yet  be* 
published  a  child’s  song  book  equal  to  “Heart  Songs 
Price,  30  cents.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARACTER  SONGS,  for  children,  by  A.  < 
W athall.  A  set  of  six  character  songs  in  sheet  musi 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Lull,  Bradford,  Pa.,  High  School,  sayi 
“  In  all  my  fifteen  years’  experience  with  children  I  nr 
these  songs  superior  to  any  children’s  songs  1  have  ev 
found.”  Prices  25c.  and  30c.  each.  Samples  main 
on  approval. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  send  f 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musici 
Messenger,  a  monthly  band  and  orchestra  jouma 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  tl 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUS1 


A  or  Bible  House 

Cincinnati,  O.,  N£W  y0RK 


Pleaso  mention  TFE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


The  Most  Universally  Adopted  Educational  Music  Works 


Perennial — STUDIES — Indispensable 

Selected  ''Czerny"  Studies 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious 
annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature 
of  the  pianoforte.  In  practically  every  volume  of 
Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem.  Mr. 
Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly. 
All  the  popular  Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known 
are  represented,  compiled  in  an  attractive  and 
convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the 
studies  that  contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the 
world’s  great  pianists. 


More  Than  a  Million  Copies  Sold 

Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Pianoforte 

Compiled  by 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


10  Grades 


10  Volumes 


$1.00  Each  Volume 


A  complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every 
purpose.  The  Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the 
Presser  house,  but  imitated  more  than  any  other  system  or  work 
ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  improved  constantly. 
It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the  greatest 
variety  from  tne  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 


The  Greatest  T echnical  Work  since  Plaidy 

Touch  and  Technic 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS 

PART  I — The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

P.ART  II  —  The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Brilliant 
Passages). 

PART  111 — Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 
PART  IV — School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
plete  technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity; 
embodying  all  the  ripened  musical  experiences  of 
its  distinguished  author. 

The  highest  praise  from  the  most  eminent 
teachers  and  pianists— Liszt,  Paderewski  Joseffy,  etc. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia 

General  Supply  House  for  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

The  Largest  Mail  Order  Music  House  in  the  World 

TEN  FACTS  WORTH  READING 

telling  just  why  thousands  of  Teachers  and  Institutions  have  found  it  profitable  to  take 


advantage  of  the  extremely  liberal  and  satisfaction-giving  policies  of  the  THEO.  PRESSER  CO . 

FACT  I.— We  carry  the  most  extensive  stock  of  publications  and  material  suited  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  teacher  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

FACT  II.— We  are  equipped  to  supply  every  teacher  and  school  of  music.  The 
posta-1  service  literally  takes  our  salesrooms  to  your  door. 

FACT  III.— We  supply  all  of  our  publications  “On  Sale”  to  responsible  persons,  so 
that  they  may  examine  them  in  their  own  homes  at  their  leisure. 

FACT  IV. — An  able  staff  of  trained  music  clerks  give  your  orders  as  careful  and  as 
courteous  attention  as  though  you  came  to  our  establishment  in  person. 

FACT  V. — We  attend  to  your  order  the  very  day  it  arrives. 

FACT  VI. — We  have  made  economy,  promptness,  courtesy,  efficiency  and  satisfaction 
the  basis  of  all  transactions. 

FACT  VII. — We  give  the  best  possible  discount  in  every  case. 

FACT  VIII. — We  extend  the  most  satisfactory  terms. 

FACT  IX. — We  invariably  give  as  exacting  care  to  the  small  order  as  to  the  large  order. 
FACT  X. — We  publish  the  most  modern,  most  useful,  best  edited  teaching  material . 

So  many  teachers  having  found  that  it  pays  to  deal  with  the  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  should  you  not  also  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  liberal  system?  Our  experience  covering  nearly  three  decades  has  brought  us  innumerable 
staunch  friends  and  patrons.  Try  us  with  an  order  to-day,  or  let  us  select  music  to  be  sent  for  examination. 
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Our  Annex,  Just  Completed 
1713  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


The  most  popular  50-cent  collections  of  music* 
The  largest  catalogue  of  musical  literature. 
The  most  modern  works  on  theory  and  technic. 


The  best  selling  Church  Music  Collections — Anthems,  Pipe  Organ  Collections 
Pictures,  Portraits,  Post  Cards,  Metronomes,  Satchels,  Teachers’  Specialties 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  MERCHANDISE  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Anthem 
Collections  Ever  Published 

Model  Anthems,  Anthem  Repertoire,  Anthem  Wor¬ 
ship,  Anthem  Devotion,  Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise, 
Anthem  Service. 

25  CENTS  EACH  $1.89  PER  DOZEN 

No  collection  of  anthems  for  church  use  has  ever 
attained  the  popularity  of  this  series.  Each  volume 

[contains  64  pages  of  pleasing  and  singable  anthems, 
adapted  for  either  quartet  or  chorus  choirs,  some  with 
solos.  While  all  the  anthems  are  melodious  and 
|  interesting,  they  are  truly  devotional  and  churchly; 
!  all  are  within  the  range  of  the  average  choir. 


Root’s  Technic  and  Art  of 
Singing 

A  Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing  on 
Scientific  Methods,  for  Use  in  Private  In¬ 
struction  and  in  Classes.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 

I.  Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21.  Three  keys, 

each  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $0.50 

II.  Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture.  Op.  22,  1.00 

III.  Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each  .50 

IV.  Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the  Voice.  Op.  27  .60 

V.  Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op.  20  -  -  -  1.00 

VI.  Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic  Method. 

Op.  28  -  -  .  -  .  -  -  -  .  -  ‘  -  .75 

(The  general  principle  of  vocalization) 

VII.  Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23  1.00 

VIII.  Studies  in  Florid  Song  -----  1.00 


A  First  History  for  Students  of  All  Ages 

The  Standard  History  of  Music 

By  James  Francis  Cooke  Price  $1.25 

A  complete,  concise  series  of  40  entertaining  and 
illustrated  story  lessons  in  musical  history.  Many 
thousands  have  been  sold.  Its  strong  features  are 
clearness,  practicability,  self-pronunciation  of  names 
and  terms.  Each  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  and  of 
sensible  length.  No  previous  experience  in  musical 
history  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  or  reader.  Direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  the  formation  and  conduct  of  a 
Musical  History  Club. 


Beginner's  Book — School  of  the  Pianoforte 

J1  By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  Cents 

I  A  book  for  the  veriest  beginner,  planned  along  modern  lines,  proceeding  logically, 
/  step  by  step,  making  everything  plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is 
j  fresh  and  attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used.  Special 
features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and  answers. 


Suitable  for  use  with  Every  Course  of  Piano  Study 

Collections  of  Piano  Music  w.s.Tmathews 


Standard  First  and  Second  Grade  Pieces  .  $1.00 

Standard  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Pieces  .  1.00 
Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pieces  .  1.00 

Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  1.  Grade  1  .  .  .50 

Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  2,  Grade  2  .  .  .50 


Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  3,  Grade  3 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  4,  Grade  4 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  5,  Grade  5 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  6,  Grade  6 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  7,  Grade  7 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Edition  Rlood 

690  VOLUMES 

All  progressive  teachers 
are  using  it.  Are  you? 

Superior  to  all  editions  in  that  it  is  the 
latest,  free  from  errors,  conservatively 
edited,  and  accurately  engraved. 

The  pages  are  not  crowded,  and  each 
volume  has  been  engraved  with  the  object 
of  having  the  most  convenient  page 
turnings. 

Edition  Wood  is  perfectly  printed  upon 
the  best  paper  obtainable. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Edition  Wood. 


LATEST  IMPORTANT  VOLUMES 

PIANO  SOLO 

Prices  subject  to  usual  discount 
No.  614.  LIVSEY,  Children’s  Musical  Moments  $1.00 
A  novel  method  for  youngest  players. 

No.  620.  PLA1DY,  Technical  Exercises  .  .  .  .75 

With  Important  additional  exercises. 


No.  621.  DEVAUX,  Op.  21.  Musical  Thoughts  .75 
Eight  very  melodious  second  grade 
pieces. 

No.  634.  SCHUMANN  ALBUM  No.  1  .  .  .  .75 

Sixteen  most  popular  compositions. 

No.  640.  TONELL1,  Opera  Gems  No.  1  .  .  .  .50 

Fourteen  very  easy  arrangements. 

650-651.  BRAHMS,  Hungarian  Dances.  2  vols. 

each . 1-00 

655-656.  BRAHMS,  The  same  as  piano  duets, 

2  vols.,  each . 1.50 

657-658.  BACH,  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  2 

vols.,  each . 1-00 

No.  662.  CLEMENTI-TAUS1G,  Gradus  ad  Par- 

nassum  ....  . 75 

With  English,  German,  French  and 
Spanish  Text. 

No.  664.  ERB,  M.  A.,  Little  Musical  Pictures 

with  Words . 60 

Eight  little  gems  for  youngest  players. 

No.  668.  SCHUBERT,  Op.90  and  142.  Impromp- 

tus . 60 

No.  669.  SCHUBERT,  Op.  94.  Moments 

Musicaux . 50 


No.  670.  SCHUBERT,  Op.  90, 94  and  142.  Im¬ 
promptus  and  Moments  Musicaux  .  .75 

671-675.  GRADED  ALBUMS,  No.  1-5,  each  .  .50 

Each  volume  contains  eight  or  ten 
pleasing  pieces  in  first  grades. 

No.  677.  GODARD  ALBUM  No.  1  .  .  .  .  .75 

Eleven  most  popular  compositions. 

Are  You  a  Teacher  of  Music 
in  any  of  its  Branches  ? 

If  so,  send  us  your  name  and  address,  telling  us  in 
what  department  of  music  you  are  interested,  and 
we  will  send  you  some  interesting  matter  for  your 
examination. 

You  should  have  a  package  of  our  latest  piano 
teaching-music  sent  you  from  your  regular  dealer 
for  examination  during  the  season. 

We  are  the  headquarters  for  teaching-music,  and 
if  you  are  a  wide-awake  teacher  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  our  publications. 


rrr-jypT*  rnrr  to  any  address, “Latest 
otlN  1  r KLCj  Novelties”  for  piano 
solo,  a  thematic  catalogue  for  1912-13, 
containing  themes  of  latest  teaching  com¬ 
positions,  also  Edition  Wood  list  com¬ 
plete  to  August  1912  and  sample  block  of 
“Wood’s  Pupil’s  Practice  Slips.” 


THE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

BOSTON:  NEW  YORK: 

246  Summer  St.  23  East  20th  St. 

Also  at  London  and  Leipzig 


SHEET  MUSIC  SPECIALS! 


Cents 

for  any  copy 
in  this 
column 
postpaid 


Cents 

for  any  copy 
in  this 
column 
postpaid 


INSTRUMENTAL 

Humoreske,  Dvorak 
Old  Cathedral  Chimes 
Sweet  Bye  and  Bye,  Variat'n 
Black  Hawk  Walt/. 

Talesfof  Hoffmann, Barcarolle 
Mocking  Bird,  Variation 
Falling  Waters  Truax 
Flower  Song,  Lange 
Edelweiss  Glide  Waltz 
Dixieland,  Variation 
Starlight  Waltz 
Whisperings  of  Love  Valse 
Wayside  Rose,  Fischer 
Spring  Song,  Mendelssohn 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  Variat’n 
The  Storm,  Weber 
Woodland  Echoes 
Alice.  Transc.,  Ascher 
Nearer  My  God,  Variation 
Old  Black  Joe,  Variation 
Old  Folks  at  Home,  Variat'n 
Blue  Danube  Waltz 
SONGS 
T  sary,  Rogers 

ms,  Sacred 
»  .in 

Qu  .  of  the  Earth 
Dream  of  Paradise 


SONGS 

I  Want  To  Be  in  Dixie 
Honeyman— Big  Hit 
Good-Bye  Rose 
Everybody's  Doin'  It 
Ragging  Baby  To  Sleep 
Take  Little  Tip  From  Father 
Ragtime  Violin 
Oh,  You  Beautiful  Doll 
Where  River  Shaunon  Flows 
Killarney,  My  Home  O'er  Sea 
Girlie  Was  Just  Made  To  Love 
Mammy's  Shufflin’  Dance 
Caruso's  “Dreams  ol  Long  Ago'' 
That  Mysterious  Rag 
Will  Roses  Bloom  in  Heaven? 
Take  Me  B..ck  To  Garden  of  Love 
The  Madhouse  Rag 
Oh,  Mr.  Dream  Man 
Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 
Down  By  the  Old  Mill  Stream 
Brass  Band  Ephraham  Jones 
I'd  Love  To  Live  in  Loveland 
INSTRUMENTAL 
Turkey  in  the  Straw 
Napoleon's  Last  Charge,  March 
Winning  Fight,  New  March  Hit 
Senora  Waltzes 
Star  of  Faith,  Reverie 


Hamilton  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  with  all  orders 


MYREX  CO.,  242  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

d  2c  Stamp  for  "Money-Saving"  Catalogs 
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Published  and  Copyrighted  MCMXI  by  M.  WITMARK  A  Sons.  10  WitmarV  ••  - 

A  postal  will  bring  yon  our  70-page  Thematic  Catalog  of  Sacred  Songs  •  .a  L'ue'S 


I  COME 
TO  THEE 

Lyric  bv  GEO.  GRAFF,  JR. 

‘  Music  by  CARO  ROMA 
Solo  Published  In  Four  Keys 
Db,  Bb  to  C,  Eb,  C  to  D,  F,  I)  to  K 
Ab,  F  to  G 

Duet  in  F  Soprano  or  Tenor  D  to  K 
Alto  or  Bass  A  to  B 

The  gentler  sex  of  late  years  have 
been  closely  crowding  the  masculine 
gender  for  supremacy  in  the  divine 
art  of  musical  creation.  Among* these 
gifted  women  stands  Curo  Roma,  who 
first  attracted  universal  attention  by 
her  wonderful  song,  “Resignation,” 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  her 
equally  famous  song  cycle,  “The  Wan¬ 
dering  One,”  and  many  others. 

In  peuuing  "I  Come  to  Thee”  she 
has  unquestionably  reached  the  apex  of 
her  exquisite  work.  This  destined  child 
of  posterity  completely  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  musical  world  imme¬ 
diately  it  was  launched  upon  the  sea  of 
criticism. 

Regular  Price 
SOLO,  60c  DUET,  75c 
Special  Price ,  Post-paid ,  to  readers  of 
this  ad.  for  a  limited  period 

25c  -  -  SOLO  -  -  25c 

80c  -  -  DUET  -  -  80c 

OCTAVO  FORM  (all  voices)  15c  NET 
Discount  in  Quantities 

M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 

Dept.“T/J48  Witmark  Bldg.,  New  York 


GOOD  SERVICE 


Everything  Known  in  Music. 


Forty-eight  years  of  experience  ;r  supplying 
teachers,  schools,  music  dealers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  music  and  musical  instruments  of  every  description  and  the  largest 
miscellaneous  stock  of  music  and  books  in  the  world  give  a  real  meaning  to  our 
well  -  known 
watchword : 

Our  specialty  is  filling  orders  promptly  and  completely  for  the  publications  of 
all  publishers  and  for  every  class  of  music.  Only  a  wonderfully  large  and  varied 
stock  and  unusual  facilities  for  handling  it  make  such  a  specialty  possible. 

Order  from  us  any  of  the  publications  adver¬ 
tised  in  “The  Etude’’  or  elsewhere,  and  receive 
them  promptly  If  you  want  any  publication  of 
a  musical  character  or  desire  any  information 
about  it,  write  to  us. 


CHICAGO 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  OCTOBER 


Henlein’s  Modern  Method  for  the  Piano 

This  method  is  superior  in  many  practical  points  to  those  in  general  use.  It  contains 
all  the  big  and  little  things  necessary  to  successful  teaching.  All  the  studies,  although 
very  melodious,  develop  touch  and  technic,  leading  the  pupil  progressively  toward  fine 
and  artistic  playing.  The  pupil  is  taught  expression,  correct  fingering  and  correct  phras¬ 
ing.  It  is  carefully  graded,  every  point  is  concisely  explained  and  illustrated  with  suit¬ 
able  pieces. 

Every  piece  was  especially  composed  by  the  author  for  this  work,  not  only  for  recre¬ 
ation,  but  to  more  clearly  demonstrate  certain  technical  points  or  studies.  It  holds  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  making  each  lesson  rather  a  pleasure 
than  a  burden. 

The  teacher  will  find  that  the  book  contains  every  essential  of  study,  and  yet  the 
pupil  will  advance  faster  than  with  most  of  the  older  methods. 

The  fingering,  exercises  and  studies  are  the  same  as  taught  to  the  author  by  Prof.  G. 
Livanovsky,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Rubinstein,  and  we  know  that  they  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  teachers. 

You  can  judge  for  yourself  by  sending  for  Volume  I  on  approval,  at  the  special 
price  of  67  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI  -  OHIO 


MAKE  YOUR  BURDENS  EASY  BY  USING 

GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 

NOTE-SPELLER 

Tradr-mark  registered  1911. 

This  is  a  novel  system  of  learning  to  read  and 
write  the  notes  in  music,  and  is  destined  to  rev¬ 
olutionize  modern  elementary  methods. 

If  you  are  learning  to  sing  or  to  play  the  piano, or¬ 
gan, violin, cornet,  clarinet,  flute, trombone  or  AN  Y 
other  musical  instrument,  the  “Note-Speller”  will 
teach  you  to  read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  your  present  routine  of  practice. 

The  “Note-Speller”  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
adjunm  to  every  course  of  musical  instruction, 
being,  in  fact,  indispensable  in  the  modern  studio, 
class-room  and  kindergarten. 

In  one  MONTH,  students  of  the  “Note-Speller” 
will  have  leaped  a  YEAR  ahead  in  their  studies. 
50c  REGULAR  PRICE-SOc 
To  Headers  of  this  Ad. 

Or^SPECIAL  PRICE 

Postpaid 

M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 

Dept,  “T’  48  Witmark  Building.  NEW  YORK 


REQUISITES  F0I 

=  THE — 

MUSIC  TEACHEI 


BUSINESS  MANUALFOR  MUSICTEACI 
ERS,  $1.00.  This  book  is  a  compendium 

the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practic 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  wo 
to  yield  you  a  larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  It 

Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record 

all  business  transacted  by  a  music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  lOceacI 
S  t  .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  ( 

records  with  stubs.)  25c.  A  practical  meth 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  complete  record 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts, 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  25  cards.)  25c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  100  slips.)  15c.  Furnishing  a  week 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  pra 
tice  as  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  1(X 
25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  (Large  size  6x0,  package  of  6 

2  5c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100  )  1  5c.  For  all  memorandum 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1  5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1  Oc  to  35c.’ 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lim 

and  Vocal,  size  11x22  indies,  per  quire,  40< 
(Postage  lie  extra  i 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8%  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROGRAM  FORMS.  For  Conceri 

or  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 
DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  15c.  rare! 

ment,  2  5c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8%.  5i 
MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6%x4%  >»<*<! 
10c. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set 

15,  50c, 

MUSIC  WRITING  PENS.  Per  dozen,  I  Si 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITING  CARD! 
50  for  35c,  1  OO  for  50c,  500  for  SI.  2! 

Neatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styl 
of  type. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  Or 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50' 

A  handy  article  for  putting  name  and  addre 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  error 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  S  1 .80;  2^x3%,  S2.50;  3x4,  $3.21 
CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c 

sheet.  32x14  containing  four  staves  of  hear 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Pos 

paid,  1  2  cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1  5c 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Tran 

parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1  5c;  the  sam 
12  yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  1  Oc;  the  same, 
yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  B0XE1 

For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  she 
music,  height  i/2  inches.  By  express,  not  pr 
paid,  25c. 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  be 
manilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c.  The  be 
rope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pr 
paid,  $  1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $1  .25  to  SI  0,  aecor 

ing  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substanti 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $! 
The  same  in  si  ver,  net,  postpaid,  $3 

PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARD! 

5c  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid,  it 

list  includes  almost  every  kDown  musician  of : 
times  A  list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  so 
upon  application. 

MAELZLL  METRONOMES.  American  mak 

no  bell,  S2.25;  with  bell,  S3. 35.  F°™>l 
make,  no  bell.  $2.50;  with  bell,  $3.50. 
T.  L..  no  bell,  $3.00;  with  bell,  $4.2! 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metr 
nomes.  postpaid,  50c. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14%  inebe 
black,  brown  and  wine,  $1,10;  15J4  'nc'> 
long,  $  1 .32  Seal  Grain,  15%  inches,  color 
black  or  brown,  $1.42.  Same,  lines  andhoun 
$2. 1  5.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 
MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  end 
65c.  The  same  with  heavier’l  ioard  sides,  loath 
back,  handles  tor  carrying,  9  5c  postpaid,  n< 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  musy  siz 
S  1.50  to  S  'OO.  Full  sheet  music  stze,  5 
to  S4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 
MUSIC  CABINETS.  S  1  O  to  S28.  Send  f 
list.  . 

MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  S  1 .60,  postpai 
Send  for  list. 

Let  its  fend  free  a  copy  of  our  catalogs 
"■Music  Teachers'  Handbook"  containing aesen, 
lion  of  above,  ana  lift i  and  pric  $  on  nff 
Plaques,  Jewelry,  Medals,  Pilch  Pipes,  H»  • 
Kinder-symphony  Instruments. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO 

1712  Chestnut  St.  -  Philadelphia,  P* 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Save  Money— Order  Magazines  NOW 


$2:20 


PRICES  OF  MANY  MAGAZINE  CLUBS 
ADVANCE  AFTER  NOVEMBER  9,  1912 

No  order  for  the  magazine  clubs  listed  here  can  be  accepted 
at  these  prices  after  November  9,  1912.  On  that  date  prices  of 
all  of  these  combinations  will  advance,  some  as  much  as  gl.00. 
Subscribe  now,  even  if  a  little  out  of  season,  for  the  sake  of  the 
economy.  Subscriptions  may  be  new  or  renewal,  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  may  be  sent  to  different  addresses. 

Canadian  postage  on  THE  ETUDE  25  cents  additional;  on  other 
magazines  about  50  cents  additional. 


The  Most  Popular  Combinations 


The  Etude 

Delineator  .  . 

The  Etude  .  . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

The  Etude  .  . 

McClure’s  . 

Review  of  Reviews 

The  Etude 
Woman’s  Home  Comp 
Cosmopolitan  , 

The  Etude 

Ladies’  World  . 

McClure’s  . 

The  Etude 

Modern  Priscilla  . 

American  Magazine 

The  Etude  .  . 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  \ 

Everybody’s 

The  Etude 

Musician 

Woman’s  Home  Comp 

No  matter  when  subscriptions  expire,  extend  them  before  November  9th,  and  put 


1*2=22 


The  Etude  . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 

The  Etude . 

Pictorial  Review  . 

Modern  Priscilla  . 

Ladies’  World  .... 

The  Etude . 

Modern  Priscilla  . 

The  Etude  .... 

McCall’s,  with  free  pattern 

The  Etude  . 

Pictorial  Review  (2  years)  . 


j$J.60 


The  Etude 

Housewife  . 

McCall’s  . 

The  Etude 
Cosmopolitan 
Hearst’s  World  To-day] 

The  Etude  .  .  . 

Current  Literature  .  1 

The  Etude  .  .  .  Lrt  c 

Woman’s  Home  Comp.  $ 
Delineator  .  .  ' 

The  Etude 
Modern  Priscilla 
McCall’s 

The  Etude 
Designer 
New  Idea  . 

The  Etude 
Harper’s  Bazar  and 
“Cook  Book  of  LeftOvers” 

The  Etude 

Pictorial  Review  . 

Good  Housekeeping  .  / 

the  savings  in  your  pocket 


Last  Chance  Leaflet,  ’  giving  a  more  complete  list  of  magazine  prices,  sent  on  request 

LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  ETUDE  PREMIUM  LIST 


Ladies’  Handkerchiefs 

One-half  dozen  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  hemmed,  each  12  by  12  inches. 
The  embroidery  is  in  one  corner  only  and  is  neat  and  effective.  These  handker- 
rhiefs  are  of  a  fine  quality  linen,  well  made  and  neatly  finished.  Value  21.00.  If 
referred,  all  linen,  plain  hemmed  handkerchiefs  will  be  furnished.  Sent  post¬ 
ed,  for  two  new  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE.  Your  own  renewal  and 
hese  six  handkerchiefs  for  $2.00. 

Linen  Huck  Towels 

One-half  dozen  Union  Damask  linen  huck  towels,  size  20  by  36  inches.  These 
owels  have  plain  centers,  with  neat  border  design,  and  are  of  excellent  quality, 
i  practical  and  useful  premium.  Value  $ 2.25 .  Sent  postpaid,  for  four  sub- 
criptions  to  THE  ETUDE. 

[.  _  One-half  dozen  all  linen  damask  towels,  size  21  by  40  inches.  The  centers  are 

lain,  with  open  work  borders.  Value  24.00.  Sent  postpaid,  for  six  subscrip- 
ions  to  The  Etude. 


Imitation  Ivory  Jewel  Box 

Given  for  three  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE; 
or  two  subscriptions  and  50  cents  in  cash.  Sent 
express  collect. 

A  very  dainty  jewel  case  of  artistic  design.  Metal 
frame,  ivory  finish,  hand-colored  floral  decorations. 
Lined  with  puffed  silk,  edged  with  silk  cord.  Hinged 
cover.  A  novel  premium  that  will  be  very  popular. 


-ombination  Scissors  Set 

Sent  postpaid  in  neat  box  for  two 
-ibscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE;  or  one 
abscription  and  25  cents  cash. 

Useful  and  durable  set  of  three  pieces, 
insisting  of  8-inch  self-sharpening  shears, 
^2-inch  buttonhole  scissors  and  43^-inch 
)nbroidery  scissors.  Finely  tempered  steel 
j  ith  clean  cutting  edges;  nickel-plated. 


Table  Cloths 

All  linen  table  cloths,  size  70  by  70  inches,  of  excellent  quality.  Subscribers 
may  have  the  choice  of  the  following  neat  and  attractive  floral  designs:  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  rose  and  marguerite.  Value  23.00.  Sent  postpaid,  for  four  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  Etude. 

One  dozen  napkins  to  match,  19  inches.  Value  23.00.  Sent  postpaid,  for 
four  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE. 

Bureau  Scarfs  and  Pillow  Shams 

Arranged  in  sets,  consisting  of  three  pieces — one  bu  -eau  scarf  (18  by  50  inches) 
and  two  pillow  shams  '(30  by  30  inches).  They  are  of  extra  quality  Art  Linen,  with 
scalloped  edge.  The  scarf  has  a  bowknot  design  in  two  corners,  while  the  same 
design  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  pillow  shams.  Value  2L50.  Sent  postpaid, 
for  three  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE. 

Ladies’  Dress  Gloves 

The  Etude  is  pleased  to  add  an  excellent  dress 
glove  among  its  premiums.  These  gloves  are  of 
selected  French  calf  and  will  be  furnished  in  tan 
and  white,  in  sizes  5^4  to  7.  Not  lined.  A  per¬ 
fectly  dependable  glove.  Value  21.50  Sent  for 
three  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE. 

Long  gloves,  12  to  16  button;  white  only;  the 
best  quality  of  lambskin;  given 
for  five  subscriptions  to  THE 
Etude. 

Mission  Rocking  or  Arm  Chan- 

Sent  for  8  subscriptions  to  THE 
ETUDE,  or  4  subscriptions  and 
$1.50  cash.  Shipped  freight  col¬ 
lect. 

These  chairs  are  of  selected  white 
oak,  hand  smoothed  and  wax  polished,- 
early  English  effect,  spring  cushion 
'  seat  upholstered  in  best  imitation  dark 
brown  Spanish  leather.  In  ordering 
be  sure  to  state  which  chair  is  desired. 

Each  chair  is  shipped  “knocked- 
down,”  but  can  be  readily  “assem¬ 
bled”  by  anvone  in  a  few  minutes. 


Ask  for  a  Copy  of  Complete  Premium  Catalog. 

fHE  ETUDE,  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Publishers,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


THIS  NEW  REVERIE 


kiG 


THE  ETUDE 


“Broken  Hearts”  now  oc 
in  great  demand,  only  O 

This  low  price  for  introduction 
only  and  name  of  your  music 
dealer.  Order  it  to-day. 

CHAS.  E.  ROAT  MUSIC  CO., 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


YULE-TIDE  MARCH  (new) 


By  NETTIE  D.  ELLSWORTH 

A  brisk  and  inspiring  march  of  medium  difficulty, 
for  home  or  studio  use.  Introductory  price  for  a 
limited  time,  20  cents,  postpaid. 

N.  D.  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  7700  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


5TH  EDITION 

STARLIGHT  REVERIE 

Piano  Solo  by  John  A.  Seidt 

Thousands  of  copies  sold  22c  Per  Copy 

Are  you  acquainted? 

If  not,  order  to-day.  (Regular  Price,  60c) 

Catalogue  FREE.  Very  liberal  discounts  to 
Teachers,  Music  Schools,  Convents,  etc, 

JOHN  A.  SEIDT,  Publisher,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“The  Wonder  Series” 


For  those  that  are  interested  in 

SOMETHING  NEW 

A  series  of  collections  especially  designed 
for  Soloists,  Teachers,  Pupils 


The  Wonder  Piano  Folio 

A  collection  containing  Dvorak,  Iiumer- 
eske,  Key  G — Wilson,  Tripping  Thro  the 
Meadows — Macbeth,  Forget  Me  Not — 
Czibulka,  Leaves  and  Blossoms — Sousa, 
On  Parade  March— Bird,  Skizzen — Costa, 
O  Sole  Mio,  and  twenty  other  composi¬ 
tions  equally  as  good. 

Special  Price,  Postpaid,  50c. 

TheWonder Violin  and  Piano  Folio 

A  carefully  selected  and  edited  collection 
of  standard  classics,  containing  Drdla 
Souvenir;  Ambrosio,  Serenade;  Zarzycki, 
En  Valsante;  Dvorak,  Humereske;  Sauret, 
Romance;  Mlynarski,  2nd  Mazurka  and 
a  number  of  other  compositions  of  the 
same  order. 

Special  Price,  Postpaid,  75c. 


Published  by 

T.  B.  HARMS  CO., 

62  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


For  Clubs,  Teachers  and  Students 

Plan  of  Study  on  Musical  History 

Outlines,  Questions,  Answers  and  Programs 

IN  PAMPHLET  FORM. 

IlecoiuiuemltMl  by  The  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs 
and  The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Prepared  by  MRS.  F.  S.  WARD  WELL. 

Highland  Terrace,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Chairman  Educational  Department  National  Federation 
of  Musical  Clubs 

General  View  of  Music,  Opera,  Oratorio,  Musioal  Form, 
Voice,  Piano,  etc.  Topics  on  History  of  Music,  complete; 
German  Music,  Books  I  and  II,  and  Russian  Music  in  detail; 
Programs  of  American  Music,  arranged  by  the  composers; 
Colonial  Period.  Indian  and  Negro  Musio  by  Arthur  Farwell ; 
Outline  of  Border  Countries;  Outliue  of  Opera:  List  of 
Subjects  tor  Musical  Club  Programs. 

Sent  for  Examination  If  ucrum panted  by  names  and 
addresses  of  three  club  members. 

PRICE,  Questions,  25:.  Answers,  35c.  and  postage 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  BY  ARRANGEMENT 
Discount  to  Members  of  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

For  Kindergarten  Teachers 

The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Attention 


Music  Teachers 
Music  Schools 
and  Convents 


We  will  supply  you  with  Music  on 
sale  and  on  selection  at  largest  discounts. 
We  publish  the  celebrated 

Root  Edition  Beautiful 


The  finest  teaching  edition  in  the  world;  also 
.  arry  everything  in  Music.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  liberal  on  sale  plan. 

FRANK  K.  ROOT  &  CO.,  1509  E.  55th  St.,  Chicago 


MODERN  INTERESTING  LOGICAL 

BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER 

75  Cents 

THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A  very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  Introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A  trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts. 


Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  New  Music  Review 

carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  receiving 
copies  of  all  issues  of 

NOVELLO’S  QUARTERLY 

OF 

ANTHEMS 

The  Review  stands  on  its  own  merits,  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  sterling  worth  and  lively  interest; 

The  Quarterly,  which  comprises  generally  10  to  20  new 
anthems,  makes  it  of  yet  greater  value  to  Organists 
and  Choirmasters. 

Subscribe  now  and  receive  both  for  the  coming  year. 

$1.00  a  Year 


THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO., 

21  East  17th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Sole  Agents  for  Novello  &  Co.,  Lt. 


BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER 

The  most  durable  of  any  paper  on  the  market;  thick  ledger  paper  standing  many  erasures.  This 
paper  has  been  made  exactly  the  same  for  a  number  of  years  and  we  have  the  first  complaint  to  hear. 

MADE  IN  12,  14,  16  LINE  AND  VOCAL,  SIZE  14x22. 

Be  sure  and  get  that  manufactured  by  this  house. 

TABLETS,  ETC. 

Clarke’.  Harmony  Tablet,  100  leaves  7x  10H  inches  in  size . . . .....Price,  25c 

Including  Synopsis  of  Harmony. 

Student’s  Harmony  Tablet.  75  leaves  7x7  in  size .  “  15c 

100  Sheets,  7  xS'A  Wide  Spacing .  “  25c 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS 

The  best  copy  books  on  the  market  in  every  way— paper,  ruling,  binding. 

6  staves,  32  pages  .  .  .  .  1 5c  8  staves,  40  pages  ....  25c 

8  staves,  32  pages  ....  20c  8  staves,  64  pages  ....  35c 

Presser’s  First  Blank  Music  Writing  Book  .....  10c. 

32  pages  with  extra  wide  ruling,  a  handy,  cheap  book,  suitable  for  either  pen  or  pencil  use.  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  elements  of  mu3ic  included. 

Mark’s  Writing  Book 

Contains  alternate  pages  ruled  for  music  writing  and  hand  writing.  Directions  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  writing  the  characters  and  signs  used  in  Music  are  included. 

Pens  for  Music  Writing, . 5  cents  each,  per  dozen  60  cents 

Erasable  Silicate  Folding  Music  Slate . price  40  cents 

Liberal  Discounts  to  the  Profession 

1HEO.  PRESSER  CO.  ...  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Modern  Piano  Piec 

Master¬ 
pieces 
of 

Modern 
Composers 


Never  since  Music  Books  have  been  , 
lished  has  such  wonderful  value  been  f< 
in  one  book.  Each  number  in  its  orij 
key  but  edited  «and  fingered  by  PA 
GALL1RO.  Price,  75  cents. 

COMPLETE  CONTENTS 


A  la  bien  Aimee . S 

Alla  Marcia . Sc 

Arabesque  en  forme  d’Etude. ....  Lesche 
Barcarole  (from  Coates  de’Hoffman).  .Offer 

Berceuse . Deli 

Berceuse  (from  Jocelyn) . Gc 

Butterfly,  The . La\ 

En  Automne . Moszkt 

Fauns,  The . Chami 

Humoreske . D\ 

Hungarian  Dance . Br 

Marche  Grotesque . Sir 

Mazurek . Paderr 

Melodie  . Paderr 

Morceau  Caracteristlque. . Wollenl 

Murmuring  Zephyrs . J' 

Prelude . Raehmai 

Romance  Without  Words . 1 

2me  Valse .  Dt 

Serenade  (Heller  transcription)  . Scb 

Slumber  Song . Schui 

Song  of  the  Lark  . Tschaiko 

Song  Without  Words  . Tschaiko 

Spanish  Dance  . Moszkc 

Traumerei . St 

Valse  Mignone.  . . S 

Witches’  Dance . Mcl 


Home  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano ) . 

Mother  Goose  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano). 

National  Songs  (  Wot  ds  and  Piano)  . 

Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation  (W.  and  P .) 

Plan'ation  Songs  {Words  and  Piano) . 

Songs  from  Grand  Operas  ( W.  and  P.)... 
Songs  from  Comic  Operas  ( W.  and  P.) 

Love  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano)  . 

College  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) . 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano).. 
New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs  (  W.  and  P.). .  ■ 
New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets  ( W.and  P.) 

Songs  for  Guitar  (  Words  and  Guitar) _ 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces . . 

Piano  Pieces  (35  standard  numbers  in  3 

grade) . 

Modern  Piano  Pieces  . 

Piano  Pieces  for  Children .  ... 

Piano  Duets  (16  third  grade  classics) . 

Piano  Dance  Folio . 

Selections  from  the  Operas  (Piano  Arr.) . . 

“  “  “Comic”  “  “ 

Piano  Instructor  (simple,  though  concise). 
Mandolin  Pieces 

80)0  Mandolin . 

Second  Mandolin. . 

Piano  Accompaniment . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Cello  Obligato . 

Tenor  Mandola . . . 

Mandocello . 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

Solo  Mandolin . 

Second  Mandolin  . . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Piano  Accompaniment  . .  . . — 

Violin  Pieces  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment 

Violin,  Cello  and  PiaiR)-. . 

New  Violin  Solos  (with  Piano  Accomp). 
Clarinet  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompanimen 
Cornet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment 
Cornet  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp)-- 
Flute  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) 
Trombone  Solos  (with  Piano  Accomp.). 
Trombone  Selections  ( with  Piano  Accomp. 
Cello  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment\ 
Cello  Selections  (with  Piano  Accomp.) ... 

Music  Dictionary. ..  . 

The  Most  Popular  Orchestra  Folio 

Full  Orchestra  and  Piano . 

10  Parts,  Cello  and  Piano . 

The  Most  Popular  Band  Folio 

Concert  Band,  (36  Parts) . 

Full  Band,  (24  Parts)  . 

Small  Band,  (19  Parts) . 

SOME  OF  OUR  OTHER  MUSICAL  PUBLIC* 

• 

All  with  Words  and  Piano 

Kindergarten  Songs . 

Songs  of  All  Colleges  . . 

Songs^f  Eastern  Colleges . 

SongsW>f  Western  Colleges . 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Chicago . 

Songs  of  the  University  of  Michigan..  •  ••• 
Songs  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.. 

Special  Discounts  to  Teachers 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  Publi 

31-33-35  W  1  5th  St.,  New  York  C 


Please  mention.  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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0  Tremont  Street  . 
10-12  East  34th  Street 


"apper’s  Graded  Course 
For  Piano 

Edited  and  Arranged  by 

THOMAS  TAPPER 

*e  only  course  that  makes  for  complete  study  of  the 
*no  and  the  related  theoretical  subjects  (Analysis,  Form, 

elody,  etc.) 

Twenty  Grades,  Prospectus  on  request 

Price  of  Each  Grade  $1.00  Postpaid 

Liberal  discount  to  teachers 

“The  most  scholarly  of  all  the  Collections  of 
raded  Teaching  Material." — Frank  H.  Shepard 

iQBib  BOSTONeSOikN  EW  YORK 


I^Ul.vo,  ( 

150  Tremont  Street  . 

•  .  Boston 

j  8-10-12  East  34th  Street  . 

.  New  York 

i  PIANO  TEACHING 

Its  Principles  and 

Problems 

in 


The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  by  a  practical 
man  to  meet  practical  needs.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  work  is  one  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
piano  teacher  in  the  land  seeking  success. 

SOUND  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  MUSIC 

The  author  has  presented  the  essential  facts,  together 
with  many  interesting  experiments  and  helpful  figures 
and  diagrams  to  make  the  principles  clear,  A  good  text 
book  for  schools  and  colleges. 

By  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

Price  to  Teachers,  Each,  $1.25,  postage  paid 

aBOSTONdfgHmaNEWYORKd^iSi 


150  Tremont  Street  . 
8-10-12  East  34th  Street 


A  New  Volume  of 
The  Music  Students  Library 

Send  for  complete  list  of  27  volumes 

The  Interpretation  of 
Piano  Music 

By  MARY  VENABLE 

A  book  full  of  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  preparing  the  latter  for  intelligent  study 
and  artistic  interpretation  of  the  classical  and  modern 
repertoire. 

Price,  Postpaid,  Cloth,  $1.25 

^SOff^BOSTONeSsIkNEWYORKd 
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SEND  FOR  TEN  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS 


Fib - lVi  .  ’  -f 

Ulivor 

0  Tremont  Street  . 

.  .  Boston 

10-12  East  34th  Street  . 

New  York 

Instantly  Successful 

ONE  HUNDRED  FOLK- 
ONGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS 

Edited  by  GRANVILLE  BANTOCK 

New  Volume  of  The  Musicians  Library 
(64  Vols.)— 100,000  sold 

Price,  Postpaid,  Paper,  $1.50;  Cloth,  $2.50 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

le  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  that  admirable 
ries.  The  Musicians  Library.  It  is  truly  represent- 
ive  of  all  nations  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  any  one 
:king  information  on  Folk-Songs. — Musical  Coin  ier. 


jQSVjBOSTONc^BilQNEWYORK 
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150  Tremont  Street . 

8-10-12  East  34th  Street  . 

Boston 
New  York 

C  A  DM  AN'S  LATEST  SUCCESS 

AT  DAWNING 

By  CHARLES  WAKEFIELD  CADMAN 

For  High,  Medium  and  Low  Voice 

Price,  Postpaid,  25  Cents 

Sung  by  BONCI  and  JOHN  McCORMACK 


ALBUM  OF  SONGS 

For  High  Voice  For  Medium  Voice 

Price,  each,  $1.25,  postpaid 

“The  house  went  into  ecstasies  after  BONCI  sang  the 
songs  by  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman.” 

—  The  flfusicat  Courier. 


BOSTONeSBlIlSlkiN  EW  YORK 
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150  Tremont  Street  . 
8-10-12  East  34th  Street 


Boston 
New  York 


A  New  Volume  of 
The  Music  Students  Library 

Send  for  complete  list  of  27  volumes 

French  Diction 
1  For  Singers  and  Speakers 

By  WILLIAM  HARKNESS  ARNOLD 

The  author  has  reduced  the  elements  of  French  pronun¬ 
ciation  to  a  few  fundamental  principles,  readily  mastered 
by  the  earnest  student  who  will  welcome  this  book  as  the 
clearest  and  most  practical  one  on  the  subject. 

Price,  Postpaid,  Cloth,  $1.00 
GDOOa  BOSTONeSEsIkNEW  YORK 
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3.  SCHIRMER,  Inc.  3  East  43d  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

blishers  of  SCHIRMER’S  LIBRARY  OF  MUSICAL  CLASSICS  and  HOUSEHOLD  SERIES  OF  MUSIC  BOOKS.  Cataloguer  or  Request 
Sole  Agents  of  EDITION  PETERS  and  AUGENER  EDITION.  Catalogues  on  Request 


he  Best  Piano  Method 

ALEXANDER  LAMBERT 

■>IANO  METHOD  FOR  BEGINNERS 

Practical  and  Simple  Course  of  Piano 
Instruction 

Flex.  Cloth,  net  75  Cents 

The  most  generally  popular  method  for 
ginners  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Sound 
;  every  detail  of  fundamental  piano  instruction 
is  productive  of  “results.”  Thousands  of 
qchers,  who  use  it  because  they  find  that 
rough  it  their  pupils  acquire  with  less  effort 
d  retain  with  greater  accuracy,  endorse  it. 

It  Will  be  Sent  on  Examination 

_ 


The  Best  Violin  Method 

NICOLAS  LAOUREUX 
A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  VIOLIN 

Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition  by 
DR.  TH.  BAKER 

In  Two  Parts  Complete.  $2.00  Net 

Part  I.  Elements  of  Bowing  and  Left-hand  Technique. 

Net, . $1.25 

Part  II.  The  Fine  Positions  and  Their  Employment. 

Practical  Study  of  the  Demanche',  net,  $1.25 

Used  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  this  violin 
school  vivifies  with  essentially  modern  methods  of  appli¬ 
cation,  the  time-tested  educational  traditions  of  an 
institution  in  which  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawsky  and  in  more 
modern  times  Ysaye  and  Cesar  Thomson  have  had  the 
direction  of  the  violin  department.  Thoroughness  com¬ 
bined  with  clearness  of  explanation  is  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  this  method,  and  its  first  appearance  in  an 
edition  with  English  text  is  surely  opposite. 

It  Will  be  Sent  on  Examination 


The  Best  Vocal  Method 

JOSEPH  SMITH 

A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  SINGING 

Large  Quarto,  pp.  186 

Price,  $2.00  Net 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  New  York  “Sun”  writes: 
The  “Sun’s”  musical  observer  is  prepared  to  say  that  this 
author’s  “Voice  and  Song”  is  the  best  vocal  School  he  has 
ever  seen.  It  is  not  an  original  work,  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  all  that  is  best  in  former  treatises.  The  author 
has  set  forth  in  a  clear,  logical  and  uncommonly  practical 
manner  the  principles  of  singing,  and  has  given  the  most 
satisfying  directions  for  instruction  and  practice.  The 
exercises  and  studies  in  the  book  are  admirable.  In  short, 
this  is  just  the  sort  of  work  for  which  most  teachers  of 
singing  have  been  looking.” 

It  Will  be  Sent  on  Examination 


ur  Stock  is  the  largest  and  most  varied  in  the  world.  We  send  music  “  on  sale  and  on  selection. 
All  mail  orders  are  filled  on  the  day  of  receipt.  Our  terms  and  discounts  are  most  liberal 
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The  Crown  Combinola 

Masters  the  World  of  Music 

Masters  it  for  YOU,  for  anyone  can  play  ANY  music, 

besides  produce  delightful  effects — effects  possible 

with  no  other  make  of  instrument.  It  is  the  ideal 

Player-piano  because  it  is  the  successful  combination 

of  a  perfect  piano  with  a  perfect  player  mechanism. 

We  are  pleased  to  tell  you 
about  the  Crown  Combinola 
because  the  instrument 
itself- in  first  demonstration 
or  in  permanent  use  — backs 
up  all  our  representations  con¬ 
cerning  it. 

We  have  been  building 
pianos  for  many  years,  and  we 
have  put  into  our  instruments 
all  that  experience  has  taught 
us,  together  with  the  best 
materials  money  will  buy. 

The  buyer  of  a  Player-piano 
should  consider  whether  he 
wishes  an  instrument  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  for  both  appearance  and  service— for  a  year  or  two 
or  for  a  lifetime.  We  make  and  sell  the  lifetime  kind. 

Write  to-day  for  our 

Beautiful  piano  book  and  other  literature 

We  sell  on  time  and  will  take  your  old  piano  to  apply  on  purchase 
price  of  new  instrument,  and  guarantee  the  same  satisfaction  in  pur¬ 
chasing  through  correspondence  as  if  in  person  at  our  warerooms. 


CEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 


214-216  South  Wabash  Ave., 


Chicago, 


STEIN  WAY 

PROFIT  SHARING 

FOR  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  Steinway 
&  Sons  have  been  pursuing  the  policy  of  shar¬ 
ing  their  profits  with  the  buying  public.  The  gradual 
increase  of  their  output  and  resources,  coupled  with 
the  concentration  of  their  plants  and  the  employment 
of  the  most  modern  methods  of  manufacturing,  have 
enabled  Steinway  &  Sons  to  produce  and  sell  their 
pianos  at  a  lower  rate  than  ever.  A  new  small  grand 
piano  (5  ft.  6  in.)  in  a  mahogany  case  at  the  extremely 
low  figure  of  3750  is  the  splendid  result.  Thus  the 
great  problem  of  giving  the  best  article  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost  has  been  successfully  solved.  Stein¬ 
way  &  Sons  invite  the  careful  inspection  and  critical 
examination  by  the  public  of  this,  their  latest  great 
achievement  in  the  art  of  pianoforte  building. 

The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you, 
together  with  illustrated  literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 


BOSTON,  120  Boylslon  Street  LEIPZIG  NEW  YORK,  11  West  36th  Street 


Fiv<>.  New  Waltzes  by  M.  Moszkowski 

A  compendium  of  Heller’s  Pianoforte  Studies 

“IMPRESSIONS  MUSICALES” 

Five  Waltzes  for  the  Pianoforte 

VALSE-PRELUDE  VALSE  TRISTE  VALSE  MIGNONNE 

VALSE  TENDRE  VALSE-TOURBILLON 

By  M.  MOSZKOWSKI  (0P,89) 

(, Schmidt’s  Educational  Series  No.  89) 

(Grades  3-4)  Price  complete,  $1.00 

"Abounding  in  freshness  and  charm — Moszkowski  at  his  best." — Arthur  Foote. 

Selected,  Edited  and  Arranged  in  Progressive  Order  by 

ARTHUR  FOOTE 

2  BOOKS  . . EACH  75  CENTS 

V  (Schmidt' s  Educational  Series  No.  78  a-b) 

For  this  collection  Op.  16,  45,  46,  47,  49,  81,  82  and  125  have  been  drawn  upon 
the  choice  being  largely  determined  by  relative  technical  value. 

There  are  some  additional  marks  of  expression,  and  the  use  of  the  pedals  is  more 
fully  indicated  than  in  the  original  editions. 

A  good  deal  of  unnecessary  fingering  has  been  taken  out,  especially  in  cases  oi 
repetition,  and  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  simple,  natural  and  convenient 
one  which  shall  avoid  unnecessary  movements,  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  hand. 

Off  AW  ®ne  sample  copy  °f  the  above  will  be  sent  for  35 
OpCClal  V/flCl  cents,  postpaid,  if  ordered  before  November  1,1912 

Off  AW  ^ample  copy  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  for  25c 
fcj|JCLId.l  V/iiCI  each,  postpaid,  if  ordered  before  November  1 ,  191 2 

New  Text  Books  by  Thomas  Tapper 


FIRST  YEAR  MUSICAL  THEORY 

SECOND  YEAR  HARMONY 

(Rudiments  of  Music) 

PROFESSIONAL  PRICE  75  CENTS 

This  is  a  simple,  readable  text  upon  all  the  matter  that  is  generally  included  in 
Rudiments  of  Music. 

While  the  effort  of  the  author  has  been  to  make  the  reading  matter  of  the  chapters 
as  thoroughly  interesting  as  the  subject  permits,  the  student  is  assured  of  gaining  all  the 
technical  knowledge  that  is  included  under  the  subject  matter  through  the  test  ques¬ 
tions  that  accompany  the  various  chapters. 

The  book  is  valuable  as  a  reference  source.  It  contains  a  well-selected  list  of  musical 
terms.  All  the  major  scales  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The  three  forms  of  the  minor  scale 
are  similarly  presented,  and  the  book,  in  conclusion,  presents  a  number  of  test  papers 
actually  set  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  indicating  to  what  extent  musical  theory 
is  required  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  preparatory  knowledge. 

(A  Sequel  to  “  First  Year  Harmony”) 

PROFESSIONAL  PRICEj  75  CENTS 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

In  part  I,  all  chords  are  presented,  one  at  a  time,  in  major  and  minoi$  (a) 
for  Analysis,  (b )  for  Tone  Study  through  the  voice,  (c)  for  use  in  Phrase  and  Period  forms. 

In  Part  II,  the  Open  Position  is  taken  up  and  exercises  requiring  the  use  of 
specific  chords  are  given. 

By  the  process  of  emphasizing  a  certain  chord  in  each  lesson,  the  pupil  learns  of 
that  chord  as  he  learns  a  word  in  a  foreign  language.  Its  meaning,  connection,  motion, 
and  force  are  made  clear. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Sample  copy  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  for  50c  each,  postpaid,  if  ordered  before  November  1,  1912  | 

OVELTIES  ISSUED  THIS  SEASON  SENT  ON  SELECTION 

SENT  FREE: Thematic  Catalogues  of  New  Pianoforte, Vocal, Violin  and  Organ  Music 
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JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU 


Alas  for  those  who  dig  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  past,  the  inter¬ 
minable  catacombs  of  musical  history,  only  to  find  the  suffocating 
dust  of  well-forgotten  nonentities  and  unimportant  occurrences 
The  wonderful  story  of  yesterday  is  valuable  to  us  mostly  because 
only  the  very  great  men  and  events  make  sufficient  impression  upon 
their  times  to  insure  their  preservation  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Lately  the  world  has  been  celebrating  the  two  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  a  man  who,  for  most  of  his  life,  led  an  exist¬ 
ence  that  was  far  from  admirable.  Like  Goldsmith,  Poe,  Wagner 
and  Flaubert,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  a  kind  of  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  paradox. 

Rousseau  was  born  June  28th,  1712,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Dr.  Egar  Istel,  the  renowned  German  critic,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  his  life,  tells  us  that  Rousseau  always  felt  himself  a  musician 
although  he  had  little  more  than  the  training  of  the  amateur.  He 
wrote  one  of  the  most  successful  little  operas  of  his  day  (Lc  Devin 
du  Village),  a  play  with  musical  accompaniment  (Pygmalion ) ,  also 
the  first  modern  musical  dictionary  of  consequence.  In  addition 
to  this  he  wrote  upwards  of  one  hundred  detached  pieces  ("Conso¬ 
lations  for  the  Miseries  of  my  Life").  Surely  such  a  meagre 
career  could  not  do  more  than  make  an  eddy  in  the  great  currents 
of  time.  Why,  then,  has  the  press  of  the  world  been  giving  so 
much  space  to  this  man  who  for  many  years  was  obliged  to  eke 
out  his  living  as  a  music  copyist?  Mainly  because  Rousseau  was  a 
great  and  original  thinker  who  developed  his  own  ideas  in  such  a 
way  that  the  world  was  bound  to  recognize  them.  His  literary 
works  breathe  freedom,  showing  at  all  times  his  obstinate  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  conventional.  In  fact,  his  clear  expression  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  conception  of  revolt  against  tyranny  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  the  germ  of  both  the  French  and  the  American  revolutions. 
His  story  of  Emile  is  surprisingly  rich  in  educational  philosophy. 
Yet  his  own  children  were  miserably  neglected.  The  editorial  lesson 
in  his  life  is  one  in  praise  of  originality  and  wide  purview.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  bungling,  his  personal  shortcomings  in  failing  to 
live  up  to  our  ideals  of  human  conduct,  he  remains  one  of  the  most 
determining  forces  of  his  time,  not  only  in  music  but  in  politics  and 
in  education. 


GETTING  DOWN  TO  BUSINESS. 
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The  mechanical  engineer  can  figure  to  a  nicety  how  much 
additional  energy  is  required  to  start  an  engine  after  it  has  stopped. 
You  would  be  amazed  to  know  how  much  this  amounts  to  in  horse¬ 
power  in  the  daily  run  of  an  ordinary  trolley  car.  Unless  you  have 
stored  up  enough  energy  during  your  vacation  to  start  you  flying 
now,  your  summer  holidays  were  wasted. 

The  art  of  lending  oneself  at  once  to  the  work  at  hand  is  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  accomplishment.  Some  students  are  so  Idled 
with  a  natural  inclination  for  independence,  an  independence  which 
they  misconstrue  as  individuality,  that  they  have  the  greatest  pcs 
sible  difficulty  in  working  with  the  teacher.  Many  actually  work 
against  the  teacher  without  having  any  idea  that  they  aie  doing 
this.  The  teacher  is  properly  a  leader.  The  very  word  education 
implies  this  in  its  derivation  from  Latin.  Some  pupils  never  seem 
satisfied  unless  they  are  contesting  some  point  with  the  teaGici 
This  is  particularly  bad  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  both 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil  should  have  but  one  idea— -that  of  get 
ting  down  to  business.  Depend  upon  the  teachei  s  judgment. 


Clearly,  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  wffiat 
might  be  called  the  spectacular  side  of  music.  Prior  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  people  of  France  were  led  to  believe  that  their 
army  was  a  most  superior  fighting  machine.  What  army  could 
parade  more  magnificently  ?  Where  were  there  more  elaborate 
uniforms?  Surely  there  was  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  a 
body  that  was  so  fine  appearing?  When  the  test  of  battle  came  the 
tricolor  was  forced  to  fall  before  the  hated  Prussian  eagle.  Then 
the  brilliant  but  mistaken  French  learned  that  modern  war  was 
not  a  Napoleonic  spectacle,  but  a  Bismarckian  reality. 

If  our  music  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  spectacular  ac¬ 
complishment,  we  must  perceive  that  its  greatest  usefulness  is  out¬ 
side  of  the  temples  of  art  and  in  the  homes  of  our  people.  Let 
us,  however,  support  the  great  artists  sympathetically  and  earnestly. 

There  is  an  economic  importance  to  music  which  few  seem  to 
realize.  The  real  strength  of  our  country  lies  in  the  protection  of 
the  home.  Anything  which  adds  to  the  beauty,  interest,  usefulness, 
happiness,  comfort  and  health  of  the  home  should  be  guarded  as 
vigilantly  as  the  government  itself.  Music,  properly  used,  may 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  holding  the  home  to¬ 
gether  in  a  delightful  bond  of  common  interest.  The  teacher  who 
can  foster  a  musical  interest  of  this  kind  is  doing  something 
immensely  more  important  than  the  virtuoso  who  plays  a  Debussy 
Arabesque  before  a  few  dozen  “deadheads”  at  Pechstein  Hall. 

Many  seem  to  regard  the  music  that  is  closely  allied  to  the  city 
as  something  superior,  finer,  more  momentous  than  the  music  of  the 
small  town  or  the  farm.  Here  again  we  are  snared  into  an  error 
in  judgment  which  might  rob  music  of  another  opportunity  to  claim 
its  rightful  position  as  an  educational  and  economic  force.  Urbanism, 
the  call  of  the  city  from  the  land,  is  the  question  which  disturbs 
our  thinking  statesmen  more  than  any  other.  The  great  historian, 
Dr.  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  has  shown  how  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  due  to  the  accumulation  in  cities  of  thousands  of  people 
who  were  not  producers  but  who  were  largely  “the  artisans  of 
pleasure  and  luxury,”  such  as  "masons,  stucco-workers,  sculptors, 
painters,  dancers,-  actors,  singers.”  All  these  “artisans  of  pleasure 
and  luxury”  have  an  importance  to  the  body  politic  but  only  in  their 
relation  as  educational  factors  in  inspiring,  instructing  and  entertain¬ 
ing  those  who  produce  the  more  elemental  necessities  of  life,  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  Do  not  think,  for  one  moment,  that  we 
minimize  the  vast  importance  of  music,  art  and  education.  Music 
has  been  conceived  as  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  civic 
progress  by  all  the  great  educational  philosophers,  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  Froebel  and  Spencer.  It  is  the  abnormal  "cityfication” 
of  the  arts  we  would  attack. 

Certain  branches  of  all  expressive  arts  must  always  be  allied 
with  the  city,  but  do  not  let  us  be  led  into  imagining  that  these  more 
spectacular  phases  of  our  activity  are  the  most  important.  Can 
you  not  see  how  the  country  teacher  who  contributes  so  much  to 
make  life  in  the  rural  home  more  fascinating,  plays  an  integral 
part  in  restoring  the  precious  equilibrium  between  the  land  and  the 
town?  All  honor  to  the  little  girl  who  sits  patiently  in  her  country 
studio  teaching  day  after  day,  dreaming  perhaps  what  she  might 
have  been  if  Fame  had  thrown  her  into  the  alluring  but  often  heart¬ 
breaking  artistic  arenas  of  Berlin,  Paris,  London  or  New  York. 
Who  knows  but  that  she  is  doing  a  more  salutary  work  for  the 
State  than  the  laurel-crowned  “virtuosin”  she  idolizes?  Obviously, 
we  are  approaching  a  peripetia,  a  turning  of  the  tables,  when  the 
“little  teacher”  shall  come  into  her  own. 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


WAGNER’S  INTERMINABLE  TRIALS. 

Of  the  literature  inspired  by  Wagner's  Life  and  his 
coming  centenary,  by  far  the  most  interesting  deals 
with  the  petty  obstacles  and  persecutions  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  met  with  when  bringing  out  his  works.  Mark 
Twain  (or  was  it  Bill  Nye?)  announced  the  great 
principle  that  “Wagner’s  music  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
sounds,”  but  it  took  Europe  some  time  to  find  this  out. 
In  Die  Musik,  R.  von  Seydlitz  gives  Wagner  letters, 
with  comment,  showing  the  composer’s  dealings  with 
Vienna  and  the  apathetic  inertia  he  had  to  combat.  It 
was  'a  Chinese  ambassador  who  called  the  Rheingold 
music  for  women  and  children ;  but  most  managers  and 
singers  thought  it  too  difficult  even  for  men.  The 
stories  of  performers  forgetting  one  act  while  learning 
the  next  were  common  enough  once,  and  show  that 
opera  was  then  on  a  much  lower  and  simpler  level  than 
at  present — far  below  orchestral  music  of  the  time. 
Singers,  too,  were  often  incompetent,  and  sometimes 
even  too  obstinate  to  follow  the  composer’s  advice. 
This  was  true  of  the  Tristan  rehearsals  at  Vienna  in 
1862,  where  the  tenor  Ander  was  unwilling  to  throw 
himself  into  the  part,  and  the  Isolde,  Frau  Meyer- 
Dustmann,  would  not  let  Tristan  get  within  arm’s 
length  of  her.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  could  not  come, 
and  Materna  was  not  yet  a  Wagnerian  interpreter. 
Wagner  had  angered  the  autocratic  Hanslick,  so  that 
his  correspondent  Esser  was  almost  his  only  supporter 
of  note,  and  to  him  came  written  directions  for  the 
rehearsals.  It  is  in  these  letters  and  directions  that 
we  see  Wagner’s  great  fidelity  to  art,  which  often  won 
homage  where  his  tactlessness  had  destroyed  friendship. 

’In  the  later  sixties  Die  Meistcrsinger  was  prepared 
for  Vienna,  with  the  usual  story  of  delay  on  any  pre¬ 
text  until  Wagner  grew  completely  disgusted  with  that 
capital.  Here,  too,  was  found  another  self-willed 
singer,  the  comedian  Holzl.  This  performer  insisted 
on  vulgarizing  the  role  of  Bcckmesser.  Wagner  had 
written,  “Beckrncsscr  is  no  comedian;  he  is  just  as 
much  in  earnest  as  all  the  other  masters.  It  is  only 
his  situations  and  the  troubles  in  which  he  finds  him¬ 
self  that  make  him  appear  ludicrous.  His  impatience, 
anger,  and  despair  are  what  make  him  appear  comic, 
when  contrasted  with  his  lyric  wooing.”  Holzl  had 
played  the  part  in  Munich,  where  he  had  been  the  only 
singer  whom  Wagner  could  not  influence.  “At  last  I 
saw,”  wrote  Wagner,  “that  he  simply  made  this  role 
over  into  his  usual  farce-comedy  burlesque,  in  order 
to  do  anything  with  it.”  This  had  naturally  injured 
the  work,  in  a  performance  where  Wagner  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  control. 

Munich  was  the  capital  of  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
and  there  Wagner  obtained  royal  aid;  but  even  there 
intrigues  against  his  works  existed.  Judith  Gautier 
noted  that  Wagner  was  a  favorite  of  the  inhabitants, 
too,  who  enjoyed  and  applauded  the  Wagner  selections. 
Yet  official  opposition  strove  hard  to  wreck  even  the 
command  performance  of  the  Rheingold.  At  the  close, 
when  tlie  gods  cross  the  rainbow  bridge  to  Valhalla, 
colored  lights  were  to  be  played  on  a  cotton-covered 
structure.  At  rehearsals  this  was  done  properly,  but 
in  the  performance  the  lights  were  deliberately  with¬ 
held.  After  many  decades  the  historians  are  still  at  a 
loss  to  explain  this  sort  of  opposition  to  the  music 
dramas.  One  can  understand  the  desire  for  cuts  in 
the  longer  works,  and  approve  of  the  recent  suggestion 
to  make  the  Trilogy  a  six-night  affair.  But  the  open 
hostility  of  many  managers  is  still  incomprehensible, 
unless  they  wished  to  be  “written  down  as  an  ass.” 


THE  PASSING  OF  MASSENET. 

The  sudden  death  of  Massenet  takes  away  a  promi¬ 
nent  man  who  is  none  too  well  known  in  America. 
Like  many  composers,  he  was  not  properly  recognized 
at  the  start,  for  Bazin  rejected  him  as  destitute  of 
talent.  But  he  stuck  to  his  conservator)'  work,  earn¬ 
ing  his  bread  by  playing  the  kettle  drum  in  small 
cafe  orchestras.  Soon  after  winning  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
however,  he  married  a  woman  of  some  means,  and 
was  enabled  to  begin  his  career  in  comfort.  The  two 
he  spent  in  Rome  were  a  happy  period,  and  did 
>  awaken  his  artistic  impulses.  It  is  a  pity  that 
we  i.  ve  few  such  foreign  scholarships  in  our  own 
conservatories. 


Massenet  is  known  here  chiefly  by  one  opera,  Manon. 
Wert  her  has  been  well  given,  while  La  Navarraise  and 
Le  Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame  won  success  in  widely 
contrasted  styles,  and  Thais  is  a  favorite  with  certain 
prime  donne.  But  we  still  await  his  Don  Quixote, 
while  the  earlier  beauties  of  Esclarmonde  should  not 
be  laid  on  the  shelf.  Cendrillon  and  Grisclidis,  too, 
should  prove  attractive.  Roma  is  still  very  new,  but 
parts  of  it  aroused  such  admiration  at  Ostend  that  the 
officials  sent  a  message  of  congratulation  to  the 
composer. 

Massenet  wrote  well  for  orchestra  also.  His  Phcdrc 
overture  is  dignified,  and  his  suites  form  a  series  of 
pleasing  tone-pictures.  If  they  are  tame  in  contrast 
with  the  instrumental  riots  of  Strauss  or  Mahler,  their 
clear  descriptive  work  is  still  a  worthy  contrast  to  the 
recondite  orchestral  searchings  of  Debussy.  The 
Scenes  Pittoresqucs ,  with  their  pastoral  atmosphere  of 
rustic  quiet  and  the  peace  of  the  Angelus,  are  not  in 
the  least  obliterated  by  the  rambling  utterances  of  the 
post-prandial  faun. 

Massenet,  with  St.  Saens,  was  looked  upon  as  lag¬ 
ging  behind  the  procession  of  modernism ;  but  he 
should  not  be  called  a  conservative  if  that  term  is 
meant  to  imply  academic  reproach.  He  is  rather  to  be 
reckoned  as  one  who  won  success  along  legitimate  lines, 
without  striving  for  unusual  effects.  This  is  no  defect, 
for  the  modern  school  is  still  in  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion.  Strauss  has  given  us  some  finished  canvases  on 
a  large  scale,  and  Debussy  an  individual  utterance  that 
pleases  a  certain  faction.  But  nearly  all  the  modern¬ 
ists  are  still  in  the  stage  of  groping  for  effects,  and 
“moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,”  while  still  lack¬ 
ing  the  balance  and  control  that  are  needed  for  the 
highest  results.  Their  impressionism  seems  to  aim  at 
the  blurring  of  a  Turner  rather  than  the  clearness  of 
a  Monet. 

MORE  NOVELTIES. 

Busoni’s  new  opera,  The  Secret,  is  called  a  “dramatic 
and  musical  mystery,”  but  even  such  a  great  secret  as 
that  will  have  to  come  out  some  time.  Other  new 
operas  include  Lozzi’s  Elixir  of  Life,  which  should  be 
much  sought  for;  Florizel  von  Reuter’s  Hypatia  and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s  partly  finished  Malade  Imaginaire. 
Alfred  Kaiser  has  written  an  opera  of  German  revolt 
in  Napoleonic  times,  with  Korner  as  hero  and  a  text 
drawn  largely  from  that  poet’s  works.  If  Kaiser  pro¬ 
duces  anything  as  good  as  the  third  act  of  Franchetti’s 
Germania,  he  will  do  well.  Two  new  operas  for 
Carlsruhe  are  Frederick  Kdnnecke’s  Hans  Sachs  in 
Paradise  and  Henry  Bienstock’s  Suleima,  the  latter 
composer  being  only  seventeen  years  old.  It  seems 
that  Jan  Blockx’s  Thy l  Uylenspiegel  was  incomplete, 
for  we  are  told  that  Paul  Gilson  is  finishing  it.  The 
story  of  Peter  Schlemihl  has  given  rise  to  two  operas, 
one  by  Selim  Palmgren  and  the  other  by  August  Bru- 
netto-Pisani.  Zandonai’s  Conchita  has  pleased  the  Lon¬ 
don  critics;  they  find  it  full  of  dramatic  power,  with 
intensity  increasing  to  the  end  and  full  measure  of 
originality,  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  ultra-modern 
tendency  to  vagueness.  A  Milan  paper  states  that 
Mascagni  has  received  an  American  offer  of  200,000 
lire  for  a  new  Opera  Comique;  and  the  Menestrel 
now  asks  what  a  real  composer  would  get.  Mean¬ 
while  Mascagni  is  not  in  sight;  but  his  elopement  with 
a  chorus  girl  and  the  pursuit  of  the  pair  by  his  irate 
wife  suggest  that  he  is  working  up  the  plot  of  a 
verismo  opera. 

Some  Swedish  musicians  did  a  sensible  thing  in 
holding  their  music  festival  at  Dortmund,  to  make 
German  audiences  more  familiar  with  their  works. 
Stenhammar’s  early  opera,  Das  Pest  auf  Solhaug,  was 
included.  Franz  Berwald’s  trio  and  piano  quintet 
proved  fresh  and  inspiring;  Sjogren’s  violin  sonata  was 
bright,  and  Petersen-Berger’s  national  in  style;  Nor¬ 
man’s  string  quartet  melodious  and  St.enhammar’s,  in 
A  minor,  lofty  and  noble  if  a  trifle  long.  Among 
larger  works,  Berwald’s  Symphonic  Singulicre  showed 
an  attractive  interweaving  of  themes;  Aulin’s  violin 
concerto  was  again  beautiful;  Hallen’s  Toteninsel 
proved  only  fair;  Alfuen’s  Aus'der  Scharen  had  good 
points,  his  third  symphony  was  full  of  life,  and  Berg’s 
Traumgewalten,  an  example  of  the  troublous  modern 
style.  Am  ig  the  vocal  composers  were  Lindblad, 
Sodermano  and  Liliefors. 

Novelties  ’"or  Queen’s  Hall  include  J.  II.  Foulds’ 
Musical  Pictures,  an  Elegy  by  Alfred  Hale,  Frank 
Bridge’s  suite,  The  Sea,  music  from  Quilter’s  fairy 
play,  Where  the  Rainbozv  Ends.  Coleridge-Taylor’s  new 
violin  concerto,  Edgar  Bainton’s  Celtic  Sketches,  three 
English  Dances  by  Algernon  Ashton,  also  from  abroad 
Glazounoff’s  Dance  of  Salome  and  Enesco’s  second 
Roumanian  rhapsody. 


‘■CHERCHEZ  LA  FEMME.” 

The  women  have  been  active  in  many  ways.  J 
tonietta  Lanzarini  wrote  a  successful  cantata  to  W1 
man’s  words,  while  Silla  Morriconi  and  Signora  M 
zanti  have  produced  good  religious  choruses.  A  Nap 
comedienne,  not  liking  the  bored  look  of  her  audien 
took  off  her  shoe  and  threw  it  at  an  auditor;  so  T 
Etude  readers  may  ask  (if  they  can  pronounce  : 
“Who’s  the  shrew  who  threw  the  shoe?” 

In  Athens  the  women  have  become  addicted  to 
picture  hat,  to  such  a  degree  that  police  interfere! 
became  necessary;  and  the  commissioner,  one  E 
manuel  Zimbrakakis,  has  now  forbidden  the  wear 
of  such  headgear  at  public  entertainments.  His  na 
alone  would  seem  rather  awesome,  but  there  are  per 
ties  attached — 200  francs  fine  or  fifteen  days’  imprisi 
ment.  If  a  responsible  male  escort  is  present,  he  m 
be  penalized  instead  of  the  lady  in  the  case. 

Ethel  Smyth  was  arrested  recently  for  complicity 
a  suffragette  attempt  to  burn  Lewis  Harcourt’s  hot 
No  doubt  she  came  under  suspicion  because  her  mu 
was  so  fiery.  But  she  was  freed,  presumably  becai 
she  was  able  to  write  a  cradle  song,  and  thus  earn 
acquittal  by  proving  a  lullaby. 


SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  GALLERY  OF  MUSICf 
CELEBRITIES  SUPPLIES  A  GREAT  NEE1 

On  the  opposite  page  we  present  our  new  Eti 
Feature  Department,  which  will  be  known  as  “T 
Master  Study  Page,”  and  which  is  introduced 
our  friends  as  a  successor  to  our  much  apprecial 
innovation  “The  Etude  Gallery  of  Musical  Ce 
brities.” 

The  Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities  was  co: 
menced  in  February,  1909,  and  has  presented  ov 
two  hundred  and  sixty  portrait  biographies  of  ] 
mous  musicians.  We  believe  that  no  similar  c 
lection,  either  in  size  or  scope,  has  ever  be 
published.  The  Gallery  was  conceived  and  plann 
by  the  Editor  of  The  Etude  and  the  biograpk 
written  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Garbett.  The  success  of  t 
feature  has  demanded  the  republication  of  one  hr 
dred  and  fifty  selections  from  the  entire  ser 
which  now  appear  in  attractive  book  form  unc 
the  names  “Musical  Celebrities”  and  “Emint 
Musicians.” 

We  are  now  taking  the  vote  of  our  readers  wi 
the  view  to  supplying  one  or  two  more  Galle 
pages  with  portrait  biographies  of  musicians 
have  not  yet  published.  A  complete  list  is  giv 
in  The  Etude  for  August,  and  readers  who  are 
terested  in  securing  some  special  portrait-biograp 
should  secure  the  August  issue  and  read  the  1 
given.  We  do  not  agree  to  publish  any  names  < 
cept  those  demanded  by  a  number  of  readers. 

THE  MASTER  STUDY  PAGE. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  find  in  “T 
Master  Study  Page”  a  successor  to  the  Gallery  ev 
more  useful  and  practical.  This  page  will  be  ( 
voted  to  one  of  the  great  masters  each  month, 
will  take  up  each  phase  of  the  master’s  life  a 
work,  and  present  it  with  all  its  points  of  intere 
just  as  you  might  take  up  a  diamond  and  wat 
the  shafts  of  light  from  each  facet. 

The  page  will  be  especially  useful  to  clubs,  h 
tory  classes,  etc.,  but  may  lie  read  by  individu; 
with  equal  profit.  The  human  and  picturesque  si 
will  be  emphasized,  but  not  at  a  sacrifice  of  t 
substantial  educational  features.  For  the  rest  ’ 
wish  the  new  department  to  speak  for  itself.  ^ 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  whether  you  li 
“The  Master  Study  Page”  and  wish  to  have 
continued,  as  you  did  so  unanimously  in  the  ca 
of  The  Gallery. 


“Why  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,”  asked  1 
master,  “have  you  come  back  to  Bologna — you,  1 
most  accomplished  singer  in  the  world?” 

“Because,”  said  the  pupil — “because — because,  d< 
master,  I  feel  that  I  don’t  yet  really  know  how 
sing.” 

“My  son,”  was  the  reply;  “that  is  what  none  of 
shall  know  on  this  earth.  In  the  next  world  tin 
may  be  more  time,  for  when  we  are  young  we  ha 
the  voice  but  not  the  art ;  and  when  wc  are  old 
have  the  art  but  not  the  voice.” 


All  inmost  things,  we  may  say,  are  melodiot 
naturally  utter  themselves  in  song.  The  meaning 
song  goes  deep. — Carlyle. 
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The  Master  Study  Page 

The  Real  Beethoven 

1770-1827 


“ Plaudit e  amici,  Comaedia  finita  est” 


BEETHOVEN'S  PERIOD. 

:ethoven  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  most 
erful  social  and  intellectual  wave  in  modern  history 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had 
marked  by  almost  unceasing  warfare  of  state 
ist  state.  With  the  year  1770  we  find  a  new  kind 
warfare  coming  into  general  prominence,  that  of 
people  against  monarchy  resulting  in  a  marvelous 
i'al  of  the  spirit  of  liberty;  mental,  artistic  and 
ical.  The  seedlings  of  Rousseau,  Franklin,  Patrick 
ry,  Voltaire,  Jefferson,  Payne  and  other  iconoclasts 
ited  by  the  aristocrats  of  the  times,  were  developing 
nassive  oaks  which  provided  the  timber  for  at  least 
great  republics,  France  and  the  United  States, 
hoven  teemed  with  this  new  spirit  of  liberty, 
dn  and  Mozart,  literally,  knelt  before  the  royal 
le,  avoiding  innovations  which  might  prove  revolu- 
iry.  With  Beethoven,  however,  all  was  different 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  composer  of  a 
epoch. 

BEETHOVEN’S  ANCESTRY. 

ethoven’s  family,  originally  from  a  village  near  Lon- 
Belgium,  moved  to  Antwerp  about  16">o.  The  prefix 
"  is  not  a  sign  of  nobility.  Beethoven's  grandfather 
a  bass  singer  in  the  court  band  of  the  Elector  <  f 
;ne,  at  Bonn,  Germany.  His  father  was  a  tenor  singer 
le  same  body.  Beethoven's  mother,  the  daughter  of 
■hief  cook  at  the  palace  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  was  sweet 
ered  and  benevolent.  The  father  was  drunken  and 
ve.  In  fact  the  boy  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  recover 
opelcssly  intoxicated  parent  from  the  police  authorities. 

BEETHOVEN’S  BIRTHPLACE. 

o  such  a  homo  and  with  such  parents  came  Ludwig 
Beethoven,  bbrn  in  Bonn,  Germany.  December  Kltli 
ized  17th),  1770.  just  one  year  after  the  birth  of 
ttle  Corsican  infant  that  was  to  disturb  the  equilibrium 
litical  Europe,  as  Beethoven  upset  the  musical  balance 
le  world.  The  father's  income  was  limited  to  about 
florins  a  year.  Even  at  that  time  one  hundred  and 
dollars  was  a  small  amount,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
lovens  can  easily  be  imagined. 

BEETHOVEN’S  EARLY  TRAINING, 
e  penury-stricken  father  realized  the  boy's  great 
t.  Remembering  the  fortunate  childhood  of  Mo- 
he  forced  the  little  fellow  to  practice  with  so 
l  cruelty  that  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  child 
ttedly  rebelled.  His  father  taught  him  both  the 
i  and  the  clavier.  His  general  education  was 
ly  hampered  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunate 
dship  of  educated  people  later  in  life  lie  might 
suffered  from  this.  At  nine  Beethoven  studied 
c  with  a  tenor  smger  named  Pfeiffer.  Later  he 

received  lessons  from 
the  organist  of  the 
court  chapel,  van  der 
Eeden.  In  1781  'the 
English  charge  d’affaires 
■gave  Beethoven  400 
florins  to  pursue  his 
work. 

His  next  teacher  was 
van  der  Eeden’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  C.  L.  Neefe. 
Beethoven  became  so 
proficient  that  Neefe  ap¬ 
pointed  him  as  his 
deputy  organist  a  n  d 
Beethoven,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  often  sub¬ 
stituted  for  his  teacher. 
At  this  age  he  was  able 


|  tthovf.n's  birthplace. 


to  play  most  of  Bach’s  IV  ell  Tempered  Clavier. 
Shortly  thereafter  we  find  the  boy  “cembalist  itn 
Orchester,”  directing  the  band  at  the  court  theatre. 
In  the  same  year  Beethoven’s  first  pieces  ( S  childerung 
eines  Mddchens  and  Three  Sonatas  for  Piano  Solo ) 
were  published. 

At  the  theater  the  operas  of  Gluck,  Salieri  and 
Paisiello  were  given,  and  the  youth  was  greatly  benefited 
by  this  experience,  although  the  theatrical  company  was 


max  klinger’s  famous  statue  of  beethoven. 

discontinued  in  1784.  Beethoven  lost  little,  as  he  had 
given  his  services  free.  After  playing  for  a  short  time 
at  a  church  in  Bonn,  Beethoven  was  engaged  by  the 
Elector  as  an  organist  at  a  salary  of  150  florins,  and 
his  father  was  retained  at  his  old  stipend  of  300  florins 
a  year.  In  1785  Beethoven  was  enabled  to  study  violin 
with  Franz  Ries. 

BEETHOVEN’S  LATER  EDUCATION. 

Ill  1787  Beethoven  journeyed  down  the  wonderful 
Rhine  to  Vienna.  There  he  had  a  few  lessons  from 
Mozart.  At  their  first  meeting  Beethoven’s  playing 
made  little  impression  upon  the  older  master.  The  latter 
thought  that  Beethoven  was  merely  playing  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  piece.  The  youth  begged  Mozart  to  give  him  a 
theme  upon  which  to  improvize.  Mozart  did  so  and 
then  went  to  an  adjoining  room  with  some  friends.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  said,  "Pay  attention  to  him.  Some 
day  he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world. 

Returning  to  Bonn,  Beethoven  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Count  Waldstein.  who  assisted  the  young  composer 
greatly.  Beethoven  in  return  dedicated  a  Sonata,  Opus 
53,  to  him,  and  the  Sonata  is  now  generally  known  as 
the  Waldstein  Sonata.  In  1788  the  Elector  broadened 
his  musical  scheme  and  increased  the  scope  of  the  work 
at  the  court  opera,  with  Reicha  as  director.  Beethoven 
played  second  viola  in  the  band  of  thirty-one  pieces 
and  retained  his  position  as  second  organist. 

Haydn,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  passed  through 
Bonn  in  1792.  He  was  hono" id  by  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Elector’s  band.  Beethoven's  cantata,  composed  for 


M A NU SCRIPT  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

study  with  the  great  creator  of  the  symphony.  Bee¬ 
thoven  remained  with  Haydn  a  little  over  a  year,  paying 
him  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  an  hour  for  his  lessons. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  attention  he  was  receiving 
from  Haydn  and  realizing  that  he  needed  the  pains¬ 
taking  care  of  a  real  teacher,  rather  than  the  fame 
of  a  great  master.  Beethoven  sought  other  teachers, 
among  them  Schenk  (composition),  Schuppanzigh  (vio¬ 
lin),  but  most  renowned  of  all,  Albrechtsberger,  the 
renowned  specialist  in  counterpoint  who,  after  months 
of  hard  work,  said  this  about  Beethoven :  “Have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  him.  He  has  learnt  nothing  and  will 
never  do  anything  in  decent  style.” 

BEETHOVEN’S  LATER  LIFE. 

In  Vienna  Beethoven  found  innumerable  friends, 
willing  publishers  and  limitless  opportune ies  for  making 
his  works  public.  He  played  in  public  as  a  pianist  for 
the  first  time  in  1795,  performing  his  C  major  Concerto. 
His  two  greatest  rivals  were  the  now  forgotten  pianis’s. 
Steibelt  and  Wblffl.  He  won  the  homage  of  monarchs 
and  despite  his  infinite  boorishness  and  well-nigh  unfor¬ 
givable  eccentricities  became  the  foremost  figure  of  his 
time  in  the  Austrian  capital. 


the  occasion,  won  the  admiration  of  Haydn  and  inti 
enced  the  Elector  to  send  the  young  man  to  Vienna  to 


His  teeth  were  rc 
were  kept  clean, 
was  large 


BEETHOVEN'S  PERSONALITY  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Beethoven  was  short  and  thickset,  with  very  broad 
shoulders.  His  hair  in  youth  was  very  black.  His  eyes 
“like  jet”  were  exceptionally  brilliant  and  penetrating. 

ular  and  despi-e  his  eyeless  habits 
His  head 
and  his  forehead 
made  impressive  by  his  heavy 
hair  and  thick  eyebrows. 

From  early  youth  his  face 
was  pock-marked,  but  his 
complexion  was  ruddy.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  appearance  comes 
from  his  admirer,  the 
Countess  Gallenburg:  “lie 
was  meanly  dressed,  very 
ugly  to  look  upon,  but  full 
of  nobility  and  fine  feeling 
and  highly  cultivated.” 

Despite  his  irregular  habits 
Beethoven  was  a  most  pains¬ 
taking  worker,  saving  his 
themes  with  the  penurious 
care  of  a  miser  and  develop¬ 
ing  them  with  the  most 
minute  attention  to  details. 

Brusque  to  rudeness,  thought- 
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BEETHOVEN  S  FATHER.  BEETHOVEN  S  MOTHER. 


less  of  others,  irascible  and  selfish  at  times,  he  was 
nevertheless  charitable  and  willing  to  provide  for 
his  less  fortunate  relatives.  He  loved  a  practical  joke 
and  was  guilty  of  many.  He  was  so  independent  in  his 
manners  that  the  nobles  who  patronized  him  regarded 
him  as  a  freak  and  refused  to  be  insulted.  Truthful, 
yet  ironical,  he  presented  so  many  strange  contrasts 
that  he  was  always  in  the  public  eye.  His  greatest  love 
was  for  nature  and  his  daily  walks  in  the  woods  and 
fields  inspired  many  of  his  works. 

BEETHOVEN  AS  A  PERFORMER. 

Carl  Czerny,  one  of  Beethoven’s  pupils,  declared  that 
“his  playing  of  the  slow  movements  is  full  of  the 
greatest  expression, ’’  while  the  pianist  Tomascheck  said. 

His  grand  style  of  playing,  especially  his  bold  impro- 
vization  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  me ;  I  felt 
so  shaken  that  for  several  days  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  touch  the  piano.”  Sir  George  Grove,  who  received 
his  information  from  those  who  had  heard  Beethoven, 
also  speaks  of  “the  loftiness  and  elevation  of  his  style 
and  his  great  power  of  expression  in  slow  movements, 
which,  when  exercised  upon  his  own  music,  fixed  his 
hearers  and  made  them  insensible  to  any  fault  of  polish 
and  mere  mechanism.”  Little  wonder  that  Beethoven 
was  called  the  “giant  of  players”  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  “god  among  players”  by  his  biographers.  He 
approached  the  piano  in  a  spirit  of  play,  often  striking 
it  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  rubbing  his  fingers 
ove;-  rhe  keys  as  a  master  would  caress  an  animal. 
Applause  was  met  with  a  grimace  or  even  rude  remarks. 

BEETHOVEN  AS  A  CONDUCTOR. 

Beethoven,  we  are  told  by  thoughtful  critics,  was  too 
.uipulsive  to  make  a  good  conductor  even  of  his  own 
works.  As  he  grew  deaf  it  became  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  players  to  follow  him.  He  endeavored  to  sug¬ 
gest  his  wishes  by  the  contortions  of  his  body.  In 
diminuendo  passages  he  would  shrink  until  his  body 
almost  disappeared  behind  the  conductor’s  stand.  In*  a 
loud  passage  he  once  became  so  demonstrative  that  he 
knocked  the  lamps  off  the  music  rack. 

BEETHOVEN  AS  A  TEACHER. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Beethoven’s  irregularities 
as  a  teacher,  the  fact  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  Carl 

Czerny  and  Ferdinand 
Ries,  and  that  they  were 
exceedingly  enthusiastic 
about  him,  remains  as 
permanent  evidence  of  his 
ability,  “when  he  wanted 
to  teach.”  By  others  we 
are  told  that  he  had  an 
aversion  to  the  enforced 
performance  of  regular 
duties,  especially  in  giving 
lessons.  He  feared  no 
one,  and  even  rapped  the 
knuckles  of  the  Archduke 
Rudolph,  when  the  latter 
fingered  badly. 

BEETHOVEN’S 
DEAFNESS. 

Picture  the  greatest 
musician  of  his  time  at 
the  zenith  of  his  career, 
afflicted  with  the  direst  calamity  that  could  affect  a 
tone-poet  and  we  see  the  tragic  spectacle  of  Beethoven 
awaiting  the  deafness  that  he  knew  would  seal  the 
music  of  the  world  forever  from  him.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  piano  made  with  additional  strings 
iforce  the  tone  he  could  hear  so  little  that  it 
inful  to  watch  'the  great  Titan  of  music  play, 
ter  to  his  brother  (1802),  which  he  requested 


to  be  opened  after  his  death,  the  master  told  of  his 
woes.  This  letter  came  to  be  known  as  Beethoven’s 
will.  One  strikingly  pathetic  passage  is,  “Joyfully  I 
hasten  to  meet  death.  Should  he  come  before  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  developing  the  whole  of  my  artistic 
capacity  he  will  come  too  soon  in  spite  of  my  hard 
fate.” 

BEETHOVEN’S  FRIENDS. 

The  friends  of  the  great  musical  creator  were  strangely 
chosen — one  moment  plebeian  another  aristocratic.  In  Bonn, 
members  of  the  Breuning  family  assisted  him  in  his  early 
struggles,  and  gave  him  that  indispensible  environment  of 
culture  which  his  own  home  denied  to  him.  Eleanor  von 
Breuning  not  only  knit  comforters  and  made  waistcoats  for 
him  but  inspired  him  to  nobler  ideals  of  life.  Beethoven 
admired  many  women  from  Babette  Koch,  the  daughter  of 
an  inn  keeper,  to  queens  and  empresses.  In  turn  he  was 
admired  by  them,  but  no  scandal  of  any  kind  attached  it¬ 
self  to  his  name.  His  letters,  written  in  such  an  execrable 
hand  that  they  were  often  refused  at  the  post  office,  burned 
with .  effusive  messages  of  emotion.  Yet,  Beethoven  never 
married.  Three  wonderful  love  letters  found  in  Beethoven's 
desk  after  his  death  reveal  that  he  was  engaged  at  one 
time  to  the  Countess  Theresa  von  Brunswick,  whom  he 
called  his  “eternal  beloved”  (“unsterbliche  Geliebte”). 

Owing  to  the  patronage  of  several  noblemen,  Beethoven 
was  relieved  of  much  of  the  financial  anxiety  which  ham¬ 
pered  many  of  the  composers  of  the  past.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  these  were  the  princes  Rutkdph,  Lobkowitz,  Kin 
sky,  (lalitzin.  Lichnowsky,  Rasoumowsky  and  others.  Lob¬ 
kowitz,  Rudolph  and  Kinsky  provided  an  annuity  amounting 
to  four  thousand  florins,  which,  though  affected  bv  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  currency  of  the  times  was  of  great  help  to  Beethoven. 

Among  many  who  might  be  classed  as  friends  of  Beethoven 
were  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  iffaxmiliana  Brentano,  George 
zer  Sonata  with  Beethoven  and  later  secured  the  degree 
of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge) .  Count  von  Brown,  Count  von 
Brunswick.  Czerny,  Grillparzer,  Gyrowetz,  Hummel,  Hiitten- 
brunner,  Kreutzer  Kuhlau.  Maelzel,  Moscheles,  Schubert,  Rode 


BEETHOVEN  PLAYING  FOR  HIS  FRIENDS. 


and  many  others  whose  names  may  be  found  in  the  dedi¬ 
cations  of  his  pieces.  Anton  Schindler  deserves  special 
mention,  since  he  became  a  veritable  slave  to  Beethoven, 
Bridgetower  (a  negro  violin  virtuoso  who  played  the  Kreut-: 
taking  his  abuse  with  patience  and  forgiveness. 


BEETHOVEN’S  COMPOSITIONS. 

The  writer,  von  Lenz,  divided  Beethoven’s  life  into  three 
creative  periods,  and  this  classification  has  been  widely  ac¬ 
cepted.  These  divisions  are  chronologically.  1700  to  iSOO, 
Isoo  to  1815  and  1815  to  1827.  Many  of  Beethoven’s  most 
famous  works  are  classed  in  the  second  period  although 
his  life  was  being  continually  embittered  by  his  great  afflic¬ 
tion.  The  best-known  catalogue  of  the  master's  works  con¬ 
tains  256  opus  numbers  and  about  thirty  unclassified  com¬ 
positions.  Several  of  these  works  are  composed  of  many 
separate  numbers  as  in  the  case  of  the  Twenty-five  Irish 
Songs,  Op.  223.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  separate  com¬ 
positions  actually  number  more  than  twice  the  figure  rep¬ 
resented  by  their  opus  numbers. 

Beethoven’s  one  opera  Fidelio  was  first  produced  in  1805, 
and  is  still  played  in  some  of  our  great  opera  houses.  Two 
masses  (C  and  D)  his  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  cantata 
The  Glorious  Moment  are  his  principal  contributions  to 
choral  music,  although  the  Symphony  Number  Nine  contains 
a  choral  setting  of  Schiller’s  An  die  Freude. 

Of  the  nine  incomparable  Beethoven  symphonies  the  most 
popular  are :  Number  Three,  The  Eroica  in  E  flat.  Origi¬ 
nally  dedicated  to  Napoleon.  When  in  1805  Napoleon  aban¬ 
doned  his  republican  doctrines  and  beca’me  Emperor  of 
France  Beethoven  destroyed  the  dedication :  Number  Five 
in  C  Minor  ;  Number  Six,  The  Pastoral  in  F ;  and  Number 
Nine,  The  Choral  in  D  minor.  The  Battle  of  Vittoria  written 
for  Maelzel,  the  inventor  of  the  Metronome,  might  also  be 
called  a  symphony  despite  the  mercenary  motives  said  to 
have  inspired  this  piece.  Of  the  nine  overtures  the  Leon¬ 
ora  1,  2  and  3  and  the  Fidelio,  are  the  most  frequently 
heard.  The  music  to  Egmont  and  Prometheus  is  dramatic 
and  powerful.  The  violin  concerto,  Opus  61,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  compositions  in  the  literature  of  the  instrument. 
The  most  famous  of  the  five  piano  concertos  is  the  fifth 
in  E  flat  The  Emperor.  There  are  ten  sonatas  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  ( The  Kreutzer  is  Opus  47  in  A),  five  son¬ 
atas  for  ’cello  and  pianoforte  and  thirty-eight  sonatas  for 
pianoforte  solo.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  21  sets  of 
variations  for  pianoforte  and  numerous  smaller  pieces.  His 
chamber  music  includes  16  string  quartets,  five  string  trios, 
eight  pianoforte  trios,  two  quintets  for  strings,  two  octets 
and  one  sextet  for  wind,  one  septet  and  one  sextet  for 
strings  and  wind.  No  list  less  than  an  actual  catalogue 
can  define  his  complete  works.  The  Grove  Dictionary  de¬ 
votes  eight  pages  of  fine  type  to  this  list. 


HOW  BEETHOVEN  DIED. 

“Plaudite  amici,  comaedia  finita  est,”  said  Beetho 
over  and  over  again  during  the  last  few  days.  W 
clearer  indication  can  we  have  of  his  intensely  dram 
nature,  “Applaud,  my  friends,  the  comedy  is  end' 
Suffering  greatest  agony 
from  dropsy,  planning 
works  he  knew  that  he 


would  never  finish, 
fighting  Fate  with  a 
broken  sword,  Beethoven 
passed  away  during  a 
terrific  storm  of  snow, 
hail  and  lightning, 

March  26,  1827.  Out  of 
the  clouds  came  a 
thunderclap  which  ter¬ 
rified  all  those  at  his 
bedside.  The  uncon- 
•scious  man  awoke,  shook 
his  clenched  fist  at  the 
elements  and  then  sank 
into  *his  immortal  sleep. 

What  a  divine  climax  for  such  a  life.  Schubert 
called  during  the  last  days,  but  Beethoven  was  toe 
gone  to  do  much  more  than  recognize  him. 

The  Requiems  of  Mozart  and  Cherubini  i 
chanted  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  The  actor 
schiitz,  who  was  to  read  the  funeral  oration  wri 
by  the  playwright  Grillparzer,  was  halted  at 
cemetery  gates,  since  no  actor  could  at  that 
step  upon  consecrated  ground.  It  is  estimated 
at  least  twenty  thousand  people  attended  the 
neral  of  Beethoven. 


Theresa  von  Brunswic 

■  if'  n  , 


FAMOUS  BEETHOVEN  SAYINGS. 

“Art,  who  can  say  that  he  fathoms  it?  Whc 
there  capable  of  discussing  the  nature  of  this  gr 
goddess?” 

“It  is  art  and  science  alone  that  reveal  to  us  a 
give  us  the  hope  of  a  loftier  life.” 

“Art  is  a  bond  that  unites  all  the  world:  h 
much  closer  is  this  bond  between  true  artists?” 

“Liberty  and  progress  are  great  conditions  in 
empire  of  music  as  in  the  universe.” 


A  BEETHOVEN  PROGRAM. 

(Suitable  for  tbe  Average  Club  Meeting) 
Grading  1  to  10. 

1.  Piano  Duet  .  Allegretto  from  Seventh  Symphony,  Grai 

2.  Vocal . Know’st  Thou  the  Land,  Grai 

3.  1’iano  Solo 

Sonata.  Opus  in.  No.  2,  First  Movement ...  .Grtu 

4.  Violin  Solo.  .Adagio  Cantabile,  from  Sonata. 

_  Opus  30,  No.  2,  Gra< 

5.  Piano  Solo.  .Sonata.  Opus  27,  No.  2  (Moonlight) , 

First  and  Second  Movements,  Gra< 

6.  Mixed  Voices.  .Come,  Ye  Disconsolate.  Ar¬ 

ranged  by  W.  Dressier,  Grai 

L  Piano  Duet.  .  .  .Menuetto  from  Septet,  Opus  20,  Grai 

2.  Vocal  Solo.  .Faithful  Johnnie,  Violin  and 

’Cello  Obligato,  Gra( 

3.  Piano  Solo ..  Funeral  March  from  Sonata, 

,  Opus  26,  Grai 

4.  Violin  Solo.  .Adelaide  ( vocal  part  played  as 

violin  solo  to  regular  accompaniment,  unless 
some  one  capable  of  securing  this  song  may 
be  secured)  Grai 

5.  Piano  Solo.  .Andante  CtlFbre  from  Sonata, 

Opus  U,  No.  2,  Grai 

6.  Piano  Duet.  . Turkish  March  from  Ruins  of 

Athens,  Grai 

The  experienced  teacher  may  easily  arrange  a  progt 
of  Beethoven’s  more  advanced  works  if  the  material  is 
hand  to  give  them  the  proper  interpretation. 


BOOKS  UPON  BEETHOVEN. 


Beethoven,  by  Crowest :  Beethoven,  by  Fischer :  Beethoi 
by  H.  A.  Rudali.  Beethoven,  a  Biographical  Romance, 
Itau.  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  by  Sir  Geo 
Grove ;  Beethoven,  Depicted 
by  his  Contemporaries,  by 
Ludwig  Nohl.  Life  of  Bee¬ 
thoven,  by  A.  Schindler. 

The  most  famous  book  of  all 
is  "Beethoven’s  Leben”  in 
three  volumes  (German),  by 
the  American,  Alexander  W. 

Thayer. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  How  did  the  social  at¬ 
titude  of  Beethoven  differ 
from  that  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart? 

2.  What  were  the  nature 
of  the  home  surroundings  in 
Beethoven's  childhood  ? 

3.  Who  were  Beethoven’s 
first  teachers? 

4.  What  great  masters  be¬ 
came  Beethoven’s  teachers  in 
later  life? 

5.  What  wpre  the  main 
characteristics  of  Beethoven's 
piano  playing? 

6.  Was  Beethoven  an  able  conductor? 

7.  Had  Beethoven  any  pupils  who  became  famous' 

8.  Describe  Beethoven’s  appearance. 

fi-  Tell  something  of  Beethoven’s  great  affliction. 

10.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  Beethoven  co 
tions. 


Beethoven’s  pian 


THE  ETUDE 
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Jne  night  last  July,  a  gambling  crook  of  the  species 
own  as  a  “squealer”  fell  dead  on  one  of  the  in- 
tdescent  streets  in  New  York's  vice  zone.  The 
kals  who  pistoled  him  rode  away  in  a  luxuriant 
romobile,  undisturbed  by  the  many  police  whom  they 
re  obliged  to  pass.  The  next  morning  blase  New 
rk  awoke,  rubbed  its  eyes,  and  began  to  wonder 
ether  it  was  really  an  American  city  or  bureau- 
den  St.  Petersburg,  impossible  Constantinople, 
hitechapel  in  the  dynasty  of  "Jack  the  Ripper,” 
Test  Sicily,  the  crimson  Congo,  or  Monte  Carlo  on 
Ispree.  Then  the  probe  commenced  revealing  in- 
ity  after  iniquity  until  the  whole  country  was 
pified  with  an  exposure  of  conditions  almost  beyond 
•ief. 

iVhy  does  The  Etude,  a  paper  devoted  to  music  and 
ication.  meddle  in  this  matter  which,  apparently,  has 
le  to  do  with  anything  except  the  slum  politics  of 
metropolis?  What  do  the  readers  of  The  Etude 
e  whether  New  York  is  becoming  “the  city  of  trag- 
es” — whether  the  newspaper  report  that  there  were 
rty  murders  in  one  recent  month  in  New  York, 
linst  the  eighteen  for  one  year  in  London,  is  false 
true?  Why  have  we  any  concern  about  the  great 
'  which  in  many  ways  might  exist  as  a  separate 
pire,  with  its  Tower  of  Babel  population,  self- 
icient,  self-efficient,  as  independent  of  the  country 
a  whole  as  Paris,  Cairo,  Yokohama  or  the  treach- 
us  Rome  of  Tarquin  the  Proud?  Why  do  we  call 
•ntion  to  this  disgrace  when  we  know  from  years 
residence  in  the  city  that  the  circles  of  crime  are 
ited  to  certain  districts?  The  metropolis  contains 
idreds  of  thousands  of  splendid  Americans  who  feel 
shame  of  the  city’s  pitiful  weakness  in  combating 
“system”  that  holds  its  own  by  murder  and  whole- 
>  brigandage,  alleged  to  be  performed  by  the  very 
1  the  citizens  hire  as  guardians  of  their  safety, 
y  do  we  give  any  thought  to  the  New  York 
lbler — when  everybody  knows  that  the  city  is  one 
the  great  gambling  centres  of  the  world?  Wall 
eet  makes  it  that.  The  main  difference  between 
gambler  downtown  and  the  gambler  uptown  is  one 
machinery.  One  operates  in  stocks,  margins  and 
■a  pura,  the  other  operates  with  cards,  roulette 
:els,  champagne  and  other  ingenious  devices  for 
.  ’acting  the  golden  metal  from  the  gullable.  Specu- 
m  is  the  society  name  for  a  kind  of  glorified  craps, 
at  can  The  Etude  reader  have  to  do  with  these 
traptions  of  the  underworld?  Why  do  we  take 
r  attention  with  them? 


IN  THE  WHIRLPOOL. 

:  ecause  the  arbiters  of  the  musical  and  theatrical 
e  of  a  large  part  of  the  American  public  are  lo- 
fi  in  that  very  area  of  gilded  depravity  which 
fle  the  killing  of  the  gambler  Rosenthal  possible — 
tinually  surrounded  by  its  depressing  atmosphere 
forced  to  witness  the  disheartening  manner  in 
ch  wrongdoers  acquire  their  ill-gotten  wealth, 
ngle  justice,  and  laugh  in  the  face  of  human  de- 
:y.  Only  a  man  of  great  intellectual  and  moral 
ngth  could  live  in  the  midst  of  such  conditions 
lout  being  drowned  in  them.  One  who  can  keep 
On  that  whirlpool,  holding  fast  to  principles  that 
honsible  men  call  “manly”  is  far  stronger  than  the 
|,'by  pamby  sermonizer  who  has  never  been  brought 
.  i  to  face  with  any  more  serious  temptation  than  a 
'  i  bag  at  a  church  fair.  The  situation  in  New 
‘  k  calls  for  big  men — supermen — men  with  strong 
'  ds,  large  hearts  and  healthy  consciences.  There 
■  such  men,  their  service  to  the  best  in  music  and 
'  he  drama  in  America  revives  our  mangled  hopes 


for  more  entertainment  which  may  at  least  be  free 
from  the  disgusting  evidences  of  the  territory  in  which 
it  was  born. 

DEGRADING  MUSIC. 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  leading  ways 
in  which  the  vice  of  New  York  communicates  with 
the  country  as  a  whole  is  through  the  venal  profana¬ 
tion  of  music  and  the  stage.  The  few  reprehensible 
New  York  periodicals  that  pander  to  the  lower  instincts 
have  a  very  trifling  circulation  in  our  ninety  million 
population.  Obscene  art  and  literature  in  New  York 
are  quickly  scotched,  but  music  born  and  bred  in  dives, 
coupled  with  unthinkable  words,  sneaks  into  the  home 
through  the  medium  of  many  questionable  theatrical 
performances.  The  few  men  who  make  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  of  nastiness  are  held  in  bad  odor  by  the  New 
York  managers,  publishers  and  actors,  who  realize  that 
in  the  long  run  their  own  business  interests  will  be 
injured  by  them.  Still  these  men  exist.  It  remains 
for  the  American  people  to  unite  in  a  campaign  to 
put  them  down. 

PRUDERY  AN  INJURY. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  American  music 
and  American  drama  than  an  era  of  prudery.  The 
kill-joy  earnestness  of  the  zealots  continually  seeking 
a  Cromwell,  to  exchange  bloody  rebellion  for  some 
other  form  of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  rarely  lead 
to  permanent  forms  of  art.  Every  instance  of  narrow 
Puritanism,  however  necessary  it  may  have  been  at 
the  time,  has  been  suffocating  to  higher  artistic  devel¬ 
opment.  Contrast  the  products  of  our  own  picturesque 
William  Billings,  with  those  of  his  European  contem¬ 
poraries,  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  enemies  of  prudery  do  not  plead  for  licentious¬ 
ness.  They  seek  to  secure  decency  coupled  with  com¬ 
mon  sense.  They  do  not  seek  to  evade  the  broad 
human  problems  that  discipline  the  mind  and  fortify 
the  soul.  They  do  not  strive  to  escape  the  vital 
sociological  questions  which  since  the  time  of  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes  have  been  answered  in  the  theater 
with  the  greatest  possible  force.  The  canon  between 
Ibsen’s  Ghosts,  Pinero’s  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  Hanele,  Henry  Arthur  Jones’  Mrs.  Dane’s 
Defence,  or  even  Brieux’s  unnecessarily  clinical  Fes 
Avaries,  and  some  of  the  hopelessly  degrading  musical 
shows  of  the  last  five  or  ten  years  is  as  wide  and  as 
deep  as  the  Colorado. 

WORTHY  MUSIC  FOR  THE  STAGE. 

Good  plays  with  good  music  are  continually  being 
produced  by  representative  managers.  Horatio  Parker, 
George  W.  Chadwick,  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  Victor 
Herbert,  Reginald  de  Koven,  Alfred  Robyn,  Harry 
Rowe  Shelley,  and  other  American  composers  have 
been  employed  to  give  their  best.  Mr.  George  W. 
Chadwick’s  accompaniment  to  the  Henry  W.  Savage 
production  of  Everywoman  was  a.  wonderfully  clever 
piece  of  writing  for  the  stage.  Again,  plays  filled  with 
warm  human  interest,  such  as  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm,  The  Music  Master,  Shore  Acres,  Pomander 
Walk,  and  the  exquisitely  funny  When  Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings,  do  more  good  than  we  can  possibly  esti¬ 
mate.  They  may  not  be  great  drama,  but  they  must 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  pieces 
that  focus  upon  the  Moulin  Rouge  or  other  Continental 
resorts  of  bad  odor. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  injustice  for  us  to  lead  our 
readers  to  believe  that  more  than  a  comparative  few 
of  the  managers  in  New  York  are  influenced  by  the 
besotten  environs  of  the  theatrical  district,  as  it  would 
be  to  assert  that  the  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  most 


representative  examples  of  ciean  American  journalism, 
stood  for  the  territory  in  the  midst  of  which  it  looms 
up  like  a  watch-tower  in  a  battlefield  of  riotous  living. 
We  are  not  attacking  New  York  as  a  city.  We  know 
that  in  the  right  circles  and  with  the  proper  espionage 
a  young  girl  may  be  safer  in  New  York  than  in  many 
a  small  town.  What  we  do  desire  to  condemn  is  that 
cancerous  growth  of  the  metropolis  which  at  this 
moment  may  be  infecting  the  morals  of  our  youth  in 
one  hundred  thousand  American  homes.  There  are  a 
great  many  splendid  men  and  women  not  only  among 
the  actors  and  singers  of  New  York,  but  among  the 
much-abused  managers.  These  people  are  all  equally 
anxious  to  abolish  the  influence  of  the  life  in  Gotham’s 
lobster  palace  and  gambling  territory.  Alas,  for  the 
life  which  is  nothing  other  than  a  fantastic  death! 
Shall  we  permit  its  filthy  influence  to  reach  out  over 
the  footlights  in  countless  towns  right  into  the  families 
of  some  of  the  best  meaning  and  most  unsuspecting 
citizens  ? 

HOW  THE  OBJECTIONABLE  SONG  IS  POPULARIZED. 

How  does  the  infamous  song  come  into  existence? 
Harry  B.  Smith,  author  of  the  libretto  of  Robin  Hood. 
and  dozens  of  other  pieces,  has  given  us  a  hint.  The 
composer  and  the  librettist  hand  in  their  completed 
work  to  the  manager.  The  rehearsals  commence  and 
the  stage  door  is  besieged  by  representatives  of 
microscopic  publishers,  all  fighting  like  vandals  to  get 
a  hearing  for  their  songs.  Sometimes  the  songs  fiave 
real  merit,  sometimes  they  are  absolutely  worthless 
products  of  the  cheapest  kind  of  untrained  intellects. 
Sometimes  they  are  filled  with  the  venomous  virus  of 
the  social  ulcers  of  New  York.  Never  does  the  song 
have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
libretto,  or  bear  any  relation  to  the  composer’s  musical 
scheme.  The  manager  is  either  moved  by  the  personal 
persuasion  of  the  publisher,  the  whim  of  one  of.  his 
singers,  a  bribe  or  his  own  belief  that  the  song  may 
“carry”  the  piece.  In  the  last  point  he  has  good 
precedent  because  some  pieces  have  been  “carried”  by 
particularly  taking  songs.  Even  Robin  Hood  owed  a 
lot  to  Oh,  Promise  Me. 

FALSE  SUCCESS. 

The  song  gets  on.  The  gallery  is  packed  with 
whistlers,  claquers,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  them  Hessian  hire¬ 
lings  of  the  song  publisher.  The  song  is  greeted  with 
a  kind  of  up-roar  from  the  gallery.  It  is  demanded 
again  and  again.  The  people  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  have  little  idea  that  they  are  being  buncoed  into 
taking  part  in  making  a  worthless  song  a  valuable 
property  for  some  trifling  publisher — soon  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  psychological  influence  of  the  mob  and 
find  themselves  applauding  sentiments  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  think  about  in  their  own  homes.  The  song 
has  a  run — some  publishers  report  that  the  run  rarely 
survives  six  months.  If  the  song  is  merely  illiterate, 
meaningless,  bathos  or  sickly  sentiment  it  can  do  but 
little  harm,  but  when  it  is  reeking  with  the  offensive 
allusions  fpund  in  some  of  the  songs  of  the  day,  it  is 
time  that  a  musical  Board  of  Health  be  appointed  to 
disinfect  the  whole  nauseous  matter.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  people  of  this  country  want  songs  of 
the  pestilential  kind.  We  believe  that  the  so-called 
hits  of  this  order  are  entirely  artificial.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  offensive  musical  numbers  do  not  exist 
because  of  a  genuine  demand,  but  because  they  : 
pounded  into  the  people  with  theatrical  sledge  ham 
mers  by  the  panderers  that  the  respectable  publish 
of  New  York  and  every  other  city  are  all  anxious  t 
annihilate. 
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DEALERS  IN  SLIME. 

The  awakening  which  lias  come  through  the  killing 
of  the  gambler  Rosenthal  and  the  exposure  of  the 
monstrous  conditions  in  the  New  York  tenderloin, 
gives  the  musicians  of  America  an  opportunity  to  purge 
the  art  of  the  fetid  influence  of  a  few  brainless,  soul¬ 
less,  conscienceless  purveyors  of  theatrical  and  musi¬ 
cal  slime,  born  of  the  unmentionable  sewers  that  sur¬ 
round  the  New  York  theatrical  district.  These  men 
live  by  selecting  the  worst,  the  most  revolting,  the 
most  nauseous  things  in  life,  because  they  recognize  in 
them  what  they  consider  a  highly  attractive  form  of 
amusement.  With  these  pieces  come  songs  and  jokes 
so  vile  that  they  are  little  better  than  the  yawps  of 
brothels.  At  a  recent  vaudeville  performance  in  a 
theater  which  makes  a  boast  of  catering  to  women  and 
children,  we  heard  three  songs  so  suggestive  that  the 
mofto  lloni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  became  ridiculous  in 
the  face  of  them.  Not  even  the  cabaret  singers  of 
Montmartre  could  make  their  meaning  any  more 
brutal.  One  of  these  songs  is  now  being  sung  in  the 
homes  of  numberless  unthinking  people  who,  in  their 
efforts  to  be  smart,  have  no  idea  that  they  are  chanting 
the  foul  liturgy  of  the  red  light  district. 

A  SERIOUS  QUESTION. 

Our  theaters  are  filled  six  nights  and  two  afternoons 
each  week.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  productions  are 
beneficial  rather  than  detrimental.  Our  churches  are 
rarely  open  more  than  three  times  a  week.  In  an  age 
of  religious  scepticism  the  theater  is  becoming  more 
powerful  in  its  hold  than  ever.  It  is  your  responsi¬ 
bility  to  see  that  this  influence  is  safeguarded.  You 
cannot  afford  to  be  passive.  You  must  above  all  things 
never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  instill  a  spirit  of  per¬ 
sonal  nobility  in  your  young  friends  which  will  make 
them  shun  shows  coming  from  the  putrid  theatrical 
dump-heaps,  and  patronize  those  which  do  provide  real 
drama,  worthy  music  and  inspiriting  fun,  but  all  with¬ 
out  degrading.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
arbiters  of  our  theatrical  entertainment  be  something 
more  than  men  with  barren  minds,  diseased  bodies  and 
souls  drowned  in  mercenary  licentiousness. 

HOW  YOU  MAY  HELP. 

Reaching  the  eyes  of  many  hundred  thousand  people 
The  Etude  may  become  a  great  force  in  safe-guarding 
the  spirit  of  decency.  Its  readers  may  take  an  active 
part  in  exterminating  the  bad  influence  of  the  question¬ 
able  song.  How  is  it  to  be  done?  Certainly  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  muck-raking.  Denouncing  special 
songs  advertises  them.  Their  publishers  court  such 
notoriety.  In  England  audiences  have  a  custom  of 
booing  and  hooting  anything  which  does  not  meet 
popular  approval.  In  this  country  we  resort  to  the 
deadly  silence.  Theatrical  performers  virtually  live 
upon  applause.  Let  self-respecting  people  lose  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  their  attitude  toward  music  and 
plays  surrounding  suggestive  ideas  and  the  managers 
will  soon  have  their  ears  to  the  ground. 

The  astute  play-producers  of  New  York  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  the  influence  of  Broadway  as  a 
“crown  of  success”  has  greatly  lessened.  They  see 
musical  plays  succeed  that  have  never  been  near  New 
York.  They  are  beginning  to  wonder  why,  when  the 
answer  in  many  cases  is  written  in  the  mud  dragged 
from  the  mire  of  the  Tenderloin.  The  people  in  the 
smaller  cities  are  refusing  to  swallow  anything  just 
because  it  has  an  artificial  run  on  Broadway.  They 
are  demanding  more  real  operetta  of  the  type  of  The 
Mikado,  Pinafore,  Robin  Hood  or  The  Serenade.  Let 
us  do  everything  to  encourage  the  managers  who  are 
striving  to  provide  clean  entertainment,  clean  songs 
and  clean  theatrical  material.  Let  us  believe  that  the 
brutal  awakening  of  last  July  will  not  stop  with  a 
farcical  prodding  of  the  uniformed  thugs  who  may 
be  in  the  New  York  police  department,  but  will  strike 
deep  into  the  minds  and  business  instincts  of  those 
who  have  shamed  the  theatrical  and  music  publishing 
business  in  New  York.  If  this  be  the  result,  the 
murdered  gamester,  despised  even  by  his  own  kind, 
will  not  have  given  his  checkered  life  in  vain. 

As  the  world  grows  cleaner  and  better — and  it 
clearly  does;  as  men  become  stronger  and  nobler — and 
they  inevitably  will ;  as  the  moral  standard  becomes 
higher — and  it  surely  must — the  deplorable  conditions 
found  in  the  tenderloin  will  naturally  disappear.  But 
let  us  have  the  privilege  of  working  with  the  forces 
that  will  remove  the  contemptible  proofs  of  shame  in 
our  new  world-metropolis,  proofs  .which,  alas,  have 
given  most  foreign  peoples  an  entirely  mistaken  idea 
he  full  measure  of  uprightness  and  personal  in- 
y  for  ever  the  attributes  most  cherished  by  the 
grc..  er  number  of  those  who  are  proud  to  call  them¬ 
selves  Americans, 
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FENELON. 

A.  D.  1651-1715. 

“The  foremost  gentle¬ 
man  of  France.” 

FAMOUS  EDUCATORS 
OF  THE  EARLY 
CHURCH. 

The  great  Protestant 
clergymen,  such  as 
Comenius,  were  not 
alone  in  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  education. 
The  Catholic  Church 
has  always  had  her 
scholars  and  edu¬ 
cators.  Professor  Monroe,  of  Columbia  University, 
writes  eloquently  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries  as 
“homes  of  study,  and  depositories  of  ancient  learning.” 
“In  these  restless  ages  of  rude  culture,  of  constant  war¬ 
fare,  of  perpetual  lawlessness  and  the  rule  of  might, 
monasticism  offered  the  one  opportunity  for  a  life  of 
repose,  of  contemplation,  and  of  that  leisure  and  relief 
from  the  ordinary  vulgar  but  necessary  duties  of  life, 
essential  to  the  student.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
monasteries  were  the  sole  schools  for  teaching;  they 
offered  the  only  universities  of  research;  they  alone 
served  as  publishing  houses  for  the  multiplication  of 
books ;  they  were  the  only  libraries  for  the  preservation 
of  learning;  they  produced  the  only  scholars;  they  were 
the  only  educational  institutions  of  the  period.” 

After  the  Revival  of  Learning  the  Jesuits  developed 
a  really  wonderful  system,  and  for  at  least  a  century, 
nearly  all  the  great  men  of  Christendom  were  trained 
in  their  schools.  These  institutions  of  learning  have 
still  an  honored  share  in  the  world's  work.  They  were 
from  the  beginning  celebrated  for  their  thoroughness, 
and  their  most  famous  maxim  was,  Refetitio  mater 
studiorum.  They  also  made  much  of  the  difference 
between  “leading”  and  “driving”  their  pupils.  One  of 
their  most  frequently  quoted  representatives  thus  ex¬ 
presses  the  ideal  of  the  Jesuit  teachers:  “The  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth  will  always  be  best  when  it  is  pleasantest. 

.  .  .  That  which  enters  into  willing  ears,  the  mind 
runs  to  welcome,  seizes  with  avidity,  carefully  stows 
away,  and  faithfully  preserves.”  Many  of  the  great 
men,  who  received  training  in  these  schools,  became 
in  turn  independent  teachers  and  influential  writers  on 
educational  topics.  They  were  the  instructors  of  the 
kings  and  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  Of  these  inde¬ 
pendent  Catholic  teachers  perhaps  the  greatest  was 
Fenelon.  Saint  Simon  declares  that  those  who  had  the 
guidance  of  Fenelon  were  led  by  “the  greatest  hand 
that  ever  was.” 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Born  of  a  noble  and  cultured  family,  Fenelon  received 
his  early  training  at  home.  He  went  later  to  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Plessis,  and  finally  to  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  at  Paris,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest¬ 
hood.  It  became  evident  in  his  youth  that  he  was  “a 
born  teacher,”  and  he  was  put  in  charge  of  a  Catholic 
schools  for  girls  in  Paris.  Before  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age  he  had  written  his  masterly  work  on  The  Edu¬ 
cation  oj  Girls,  the  first  systematic  attempt  ever  made 
to  deal  with  that  subject,  and  doubtless  the  most 
important  of  his  many  great  books.  His  reputation  as 
an  educator  soon  caused  him  to  be  engaged  as  the 
teacher  of  Louis,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  grandson 
of  the  reigning  King  Louis  XIV,  and  eventually  heir 
to  the  throne.  Fenelon  had  a  difficult  subject  in  the 
young  duke,  but  his  achievement  in  the  transformation 
of  the  passionate,  weak,  arrogant  and  obstinate  boy  into 
a  courteous,  cultured,  modest,  self-controlled  and  almost 
saintly  man,  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
miracles  of  educational  history.  Tt  was  “a  triumph  of 
art,  against  brute  nature,  and  irresponsible  strength.” 


Fenelon  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Acac 
in  1693,  and  became  an  Archbishop  in  1695,  and  dev 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
all  really  great  teachers  he  was  wonderfully  vers 
He  was  a  preacher  of  highest  rank,  an  orator  with 
equals,  a  great  nobleman,  both  in  character  an 
behavior,  a  wise  adviser  to  the  Crown,  a  clas 
scholar  of  renown,  an  author  whose  literary  style 
well-nigh  perfect,  and  a  faithful  and  sympathetic  pa 
but  he  v/as  preeminently  an  educator.  Compayre 
well  said  that  “nature  predestined  him  to  the  wor 
education.” 

FENELON’S  METHOD. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  French  li 
lure  were  written  by  Fenelon  as  text-books  foi 
pupil,  the  duke.  One  of  these  is  the  collectio: 
Fables,  from  which  we  can  learn  something  of  his  i 
esting  method  of  dealing  with  his  pupils.  He  w 
not  preach  to  a  student  directly  about  his  conduct, 
method  was  indirect,  and  altogether  delightful, 
following  will  illustrate  his  way  of  teaching  Et 
The  young  duke,  “the  born  terror,”  one  day  rest 
some  criticism  of  his  teacher  and  rudely  shouted, 
no  sir!  I  know  who  I  am,  and  who  you  are.” 
next  day  Fenelon  had  him  read  the  fable  of  “Bat 
and  the  Faun."  Bacchus  had  been  guilty  of  expres 
that  were  neither  elegant  nor  correct,  and  the  Faur 
jeered  at  his  faults  of  speech.  Bacchus  said:  “ 
dare  you  jeer  the  son  of  Jupiter?”  The  Faun  rep 
“Alas!  How  does  the  son  of  Jupiter  dare  to  i 
mistakes?”  It  is  said  that  all  these  Fables  were 
pared  especially  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
duke  at  the  time. 

So  also  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are  imaginary 
versations  of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  prepared 
Fenelon’s  pupil.  Thus  the  great  teacher  made  Hi: 
interesting,  as  he  made  all  other  subjects. 
Telemachus,  also  written  for  the  duke,  has  been  c 
“a  manual,  in  which  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
gathered  by  a  master  hand,  and  expressed  in  al 
perfect  style.” 

Fenelon  has  been  called  “the  foremost  gentlema 
France, '  as  well  as  “the  greatest  ecclesiastical  soul 
Saint  Bernard."  It  was  impossible  for  him,  so  pe 
was  his  breeding,  to  assume  an  austere  or  imperiou 
in  the  presence  of  a  pupil.  A  great  lawyer  said  of 
“Though  in  reality  he  governed  others,  it  was  al 
by  seeming  to  give  way.”  If  he  found  one  study  i 
teresting  to  the  pupil,  he  passed  promptly  to  ano 
He  was  constantly  diversifying  methods  and  str 
The  Golden  Rule  of  Pedagogy  was,  in  Fene 
opinion  :  Make  the  lessons  interesting. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  FENELON. 

1.  “Pleasure  must  do  all.” 

2.  "We  must  always  place  before  our  students  a 
nite  and  agreeable  aim  to  sustain  them  in  their  w.i 

3.  “Indolence  makes  the  pupil  negligent,  and  disj 
him  with  whatever  he  does.” 

4.  “There  are  natures  like  ungrateful  soils, 
which  culture  has  but  little  effect.” 

5.  “The  naturally  quick  and  sensitive  are  capab 
terrible  mistakes — passion  and  presumption  do  so  bi 
them ;  but  they  also  have  great  resources  .  .  . 
(teachers)  know  how  to  make  them  attentive,  an 
awaken  their  curiosity.  We  have  the  means  of  i 
esting  them,  and  of  stimulating  them  through 
sense  of  honor.” 

f Tli is  article  is  the  fourth  in  the  present  series  pre] 
hv  Dr.  E.  E.  Ayres.  The  previous  contributions  have 
with  Aristotle.  Montaigne  and  Comenius.  Music  tea 
are  prone  to  know  a  great  deal  about  music  and  very 
about  the  broad  general  manciples  which  underlie  tin 
of  teaching.  Of  course,  there  are  numerous  exceptions 
wo  feel  that  Dr.  Ayre’s  articles  are  among  the  most 
ful  and  helpful  ever  printed  in  The  Etude.  1 1  is  warn 
preoiation  of  the  best  in  life,  his  broad  justice,  his  schc 
attainments  and  his  experience  f't  him  eminently  to  pri 
this  series.  Dr.  Ayres  is  a  Baptist  clergyman,  wb 
present  holds  the  chair  of  Greek  in  one  of  the  largest 
inaries  in  the  country.  lie  taught  music  for  a  numbi 
years  and  published  a  work  on  counterpoint.  He  bad 
tured  extensively  upon  pedagogical  and  psychological 
jects.  1 1  is  daughter  Miss  Cedle  Ayres  is  a  virtuoso  ] 
ist  who  has  appeared  before  large  audiences  and 
famous  orchestras  here  and  abroad.  Dr.  Avres'  nr 
articles  are  well  worthy  of  permanent  preservation  by 
teacher.  Any  music  teacher  who  reads  and  digpsts  i 
little  monographs,  giving  the  very  quintescence  of  the 
of  greatest  educational  thinkers,  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  better  teacher. — Editor  ok  The  Etude.] 


Written  Expressly  for  THE  Etede  by  the  well-known  American  Compose 
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L.  M.  GOTTSCHALK 


DR.  WILLIaM  MASON 


I'ho  following  interesting  monograph  of  yesterday  in 
erican  music  by  Dr.  Converse  revert  to  one  of  the 
;t  picturesQue  periods  in  our  national  musical  Lnstoi}. 
Converse  was  born  at  Warren,  Mass.,  in  1S.*J.  ric 
had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  view  the  extraordinary 
iical  progress  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Converse  is 
•ctly  descended  from  the  Itoyal  family  of  ancient  1' ranee. 

,  of  his  ancestors  crossed  to  England  with  \\  llliam  the 
queror.  The  first  American  ancestor  of  his  name  cam  ■ 
this  country  in  1630.  lie  is  also  a  descendant  of  that 
rnitous  ancestor  Miles  Standish,  While  studying  law 
philosophy  in  Leipsic.  Germany,  he  became  so  much 
‘rested  in  music  that  he  became  the  pupil  of  Kichtei. 
lntmann  and  Plaidy.  Later  he  studied  organ  with  th  ■ 
ious  concert  organist  Haunt  at  Berlin,  and  gained  mue.i 
m  the  advice  and  friendship  of  Spobr  and  Liszt.  His 
lestral  compositions  have  been  p'ayed  by  the  orchestras  ot 
odore  Thomas,  Anton  Seidl  and  other  leading  organi/.a- 
1S.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
created  a  pronoun  common  to  both  genders  which  was 
light  valuable  enough  to  inc  ude  in  that  woik.  I  o.  .1 
e  he  practiced  law  with  great  success.  From  a  popuh':' 
adpoint  he  is  best  known  through  the  hymn.  Wha. 
:riend  I  Have  in  Jesus.”  which  was  adapted  h.v  Ira  1  >• 
kev  from  a  hymn  found  in  one  of  Dr.  Converses  Sun 
•school  hymns.  Sankey  frequently  c'ainu  d  that  o\e 
entv-five  million  copies  of  this  hymn  had  been  ci-culntef 
l  that  it  had  been  sung  wherever  the  C  lr  istian  mi¬ 
ll  has  gone.  Dr.  Converse  has  also  composed  much  sue- 
iful  service  music,  anthems,  etc.  and  has  written  lm- 
tant  essa-s  upon  literature. — Editor  of  l  he  Etude.  1 

/Vhen  one  stands  at  the  top  of  a  hillside,  overlooking 
;reat  valley,  things  come  up  to  the  vision  that  those 
0  are  working  in  the  valleys  never  see.  From  th 
nacle  of  eighty  years  I  look  back  upon  the  musical 
igress  of  America  with  the  liveliest  interest,  t  ast- 
;  my  eye  over  the  fields  and  forests  and  rills— not 
lifting  the  rocks — for  something  that  would  he  of 
:uliar  interest  to  readers  of  The  Etude,  three  noted 
ures  stand  out  preeminently  They  are  only  names  to 
my  readers  of  The  Etude,  but  my  friendship  with 
;se  men  was  at  the  most  active  point  in  my  work,  and 
r  memory  of  them  is  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as  thong  1 
had  said  good-bye  to  them  only  last  night  at  th 
-eshold  of  old  Steinwav  Hall,  instead  of— yes,  it  is 
irs  ago.  My  good  friends  were  Louis  Moreau 
ittschalk,  William  Mason  and  William  Vincent 
allace. 

LOUIS  MOREAU  GOTTSCHALK. 

French  courtliness  (his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
count)  and  English  learning  (his  father  was  a 
ictor  of  Science  of  Cambridge  University),  combined 
th  American  progressiveness  and  the  languorous 
mosphere  of  New  Orleans,  where  Gottschalk  was 
rn  in  1829,  made  him  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
pes  our  country  has  ever  produced.  His  ease  ol 
anner  and  his  personal  magnetism  were  remarkable, 
is  tours  in  both  America  and  Europe  were  \ei> 
ccessful.  There  was  much  that  the  students  of 
-day  might  have  learned  from  his  playing.  1  heai  d 
m  play  many  times,  I  his  only  listener,  and  he  regard- 
g  me  as  one  who  understood  and  honored  his 
anistic  masterliness.  This  subjection  of  the  piano 
the  purposes  of  his  genius  was  influenced  by  his 
udy  of  violin  which  he  began  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
id  by  his  intercourse  with  the  composer  Berlioz  i.t 
lbsequent  years.  The  piano  was  his  orchestra.  No 
imposer  for  the  piano  surpasses  him  in  the  command 
t  its  instrumentation,  a  practical  example  of  which 
e  have  in  Gottschalk’s  Last  Hope.  Seated  at  the 
lano  as  statuesquely  as  Liszt  before  the  orchestra  of 
pe  Opera  House  at  Weimar,  he  commanded  its  instru¬ 
mental  resources  as  no  other  pianist  than  Liszt  whom 
have  heard,  and  so  personally  composed  as  to  cause 
te  hearer  to  feel  that  the  instrument  was  the  player 
istead. 

Let  the  piano  student  strive  to  attain  the  Gottschalk- 
m  instrumental' supremacy,  using  the  Last  Hope  as  its 
lustration.  His  Le  Mort  is  highly  characteristic,  too, 


and  worthy  of  careful  study  by  that  pianist  who  is 
ambitious  to  possess  the  splendid  honors  extended  to 
Gottschalk  in  Europe  or  their  American  sequences. 

As  a  composer,  Gottschalk  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters,  but  his  natural  tunefulness,  originality 
and  delicacy  of  expression  were  delightful.  His 
orchestral  compositions,  which  he  made  a  feature  of  so 
many  of  his  concerts,  are  more  obsolete  to-day  than 
the  works  of  Palestrina  or  Orlando  di  Lasso.  So 
much  for  the  moving  hand  of  time.  Gottschalk  was  a 
charming  friend,  brilliant  and  engaging,  but  not  with- 


A  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPH  RV  A I  ME  DUPONT,  BEARING  AN  A!  TO 
GRAPH  SIGNATURE  OF  THE  OCTOGENARIAN  COMPOSER. 

out  a  proper  temper  when  irritated.  I  remember  once 
when  we  were  engaged  in  conversation  in  Hall's  music 
store  in  New  York  (who  can  remember  Hall’s?),  a 
proof  of  his  famous  piece,  The  Last  Hope,  was  brought 
to  him.  The  unimaginative  printer  evidently  could  not 
conceive  of  such  a  lugubrious  title  to  the  piece,  and 
he  accordingly  changed  it  to  suit  his  fancy.  It  read 
“The  Latest  Hop.”  Gottschalk  let  his  temper  have- 
full  swing,  and  the  famous  title  was  saved  to  the 
world. 


WILLIAM  VINCENT  WALLACE. 

Wandering  here  and  there  about  the  globe,  rarely 
stopping  very  long  at  one  place.  Wallace  was  a  cos-  k 
mopolitan  at  a  time  when  travel  was  a  trial  and  na¬ 
tional  barriers  were  more  distinct  than  in  this  day  of 
flying  machines,  steamboats  and  automobiles.  During 
the  time  he  was  in  America  I  met  him  several  times. 
He  was  genial,  warm-hearted  and  broad-minded.  Hn 
Scotch-Trish  ancestry  was  evident  at  all  times.  Hi; 
own  hardships  were  such  that  he  once  said  to  me, 


pointing  to  his  three-year-old  son  on  his  lap,  “I  would 
rather  see  this  boy  cobble  shoes  than  see  him  a  music 
master.”  Wallace  played  the  piano  well  and  the  violin 
brilliantly.  His  opera,  Maritana,  was  exceptionally 
successful. 

The  loss  of  his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  a  piano 
factory  in  New  York  in  the  stock  of  which  he  had 
invested  it,  did  not  embitter  him.  When  commenting 
on  it  he  remarked  that  “we  musicians  should  not  invest 
in  speculative  trade.”  When  speaking  of  his  musical 
education,  he  ascribed  the  vocal  quality  of  his  piano 
pieces  such  as  Le  Reve,  and  of  his  operatic  melodies 
to  his  study  of  the  violin  under  his  bandmaster  father, 
and  said  that  he  thought  all  music  students  should 
study  this  instrument. 

DR.  WILLIAM  MASON. 

Dr.  William  Mason  represented  a  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  epoch  than  either  Gottschalk  or  Wallace.  He 
came  back  from  his  wonderful  experiences  with 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Richter,  Dreyschock  and  Liszt 
representing  the  forward  movement  in  pianistic  art  in 
America.  Like  his  father,  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  he  was 
very  progressive,  brilliant  and  tactful.  His  insight  into 
educational  problems  at  the  keyboard  was  nothing 
short  of  remarkable,  and  with  his  American  gift  of 
seizing  the  practical  at  first  glance,  he  took  the  pupil  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  without  waste  of  time 
or  energy.  I  remember  his  playing  his  Silver  Spring 
for  me,  the  technical  peculiarity  of  which  invests  it 
with  a  charming  effect — and  a  technical  mastery  is  a 
sine  qua  non  in  playing  this  piece.  There  is  no  better 
or  more  useful  etude  than  this  composition  for  acquir¬ 
ing  accurate  delicacy  of  touch.  When  associated  with 
Theodore  Thomas  in  chamber-music  concerts,  Mason 
kept  the  piano  admirably  subservient  to  the  other 
instruments,  evidencing  his  thorough  mental  grasp  of 
the  works  performed.  As  an  interpreter  of  Chopin’s 
music  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  contemporary  vir¬ 
tuoso.  On  hearing  him  play  from  memory  some  of 
Chopin’s  most  exacting  compositions,  my  manifested 
delight  at  his  marvelous  technical  fluency  caused  him 
to  exclaim:  “Twelve  hours  a  day  on  them  did  it.” 

Pianism,  as  methodized  and  materialized  in  his  most 
valuable  technical  works,  is  robbed  of  half  its  terrors 
by  Dr.  Mason,  and  the  learner  is  encouraged  at  every 
r-  step.  Mason’s  geniality  so  pervades  his  instructional 
system  as  to  render  the  first  half  of  the  old  Lain  say¬ 
ing,  Ars  louga.  vita  brevis,  pleasantly  quotable  by  the 
student  in  his  progress,  his  enjoyment  leading  him  to 
confess  that  if  pianistic  art  is  long,  yet  with  Mason 
as  guide  it  is  inspiring,  and  its  reward  must  be  attain¬ 
able  by  earnest  endeavor. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  man  of  splendid  judgment,  never 
failing  to  encourage  a  worthy  student,  but  at  the  same 
time  never  failing  to  point  out  the  folly  of  a  musical 
career  to  any  student  whose  talents  did  not  warrant 
the  continuance  of  study.  He  was  particularly  fair  in 
his  judgment  in  prize  contests,  going  into  the  matter 
with  great  earnestness  and  anxiety  to  see  that  the  most 
worthy  contestants  received  the  prize.  His  method  of 
teaching  was  verv  different  from  that  of  Plaidy,  with 
whom  1  studied  in  Germany. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  “MARTINET. 

I  well  remember  my  acquaintance  with  Plaidy.  Over 
one  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  his  birth,  and 
he  has  been  dead  almost  forty  years.  Plaidy  api  ared 
personally  more  like  a  plumber,  so  that  he  \v  >  ver  to 
us  young  fellows,  “Old  Man  Plaidy.  He  w 
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antipodes  of  Mendelssohn,  who  apparently  chose  him 
to  he  his  musical  martinet  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory 
when  establishing  it.  A  wise  choice  was  Mendelssohn’s; 
one  which  Plaidy  honored  with  a  profound  personal 
and  artistic  regard  for  the  great  composer,  and  an 
entire  devotion  to  his  tuitional  duties. 

Plaidy  early  took  me  into  his  cordial  friendship  and 
welcomed  me  at  his  bachelor  home,  presided  over  by 
his  good  mother.  At  hi.s  house  one  evening,  to.  my 
inquiry:  “What  is  the  essence  of  your  technics,  Pro¬ 
fessor?”  he  answered,  “It  is  treating  the  fingers  as  so 
many  separate  hammers  to  be  trained  to  produce  an 
equable  tonality.  I  require  every  pupil  to  be  seated  at 
the  piarto  and  to  extend  the  right  hand  at  the  key¬ 
board.  Then  I  raise  and  let  fall  each  finger,  observing 
its  comparative  strength,  putting  my  right  hand  on  the 
keys  and  showing  the  pupil,  with  the  action  of  my 
fingers,  how  to  use  his  when  playing  my  five-finger 
exercises  so  as  to  develop  the  action  of  those  which 
require  developing,  and  to  restrain  that  of  those  which 
require  restraining,  treating  his  left  hand  likewise,  and 
making  him  practice  my  five-finger  exercises  until  he 
has  acquired  the  requisite  tonal  equality  in  his  playing. 

“Then  I  let  him  try  an  octave  till  he  can  play  it  per¬ 
fectly,  and  thence  on  to  the  subduing  of  the  entire 
keyboard.  I  warn  every  pupil  against  Schumann’s 
attempt  to  develop  his  right  third  finger  by  tying  one 
end  of  a  string  to  it,  passing  the  string  over  a  pulley 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  attaching  a  weight  to  the  other 
end  of  the  string,  and  then  working  his  finger  till  he 
broke  it  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
becoming  a  piano  virtuoso.” 

Although  only  studying  composition,  I  availed  myself 
of  Plaidv’s  invitation  to  sit  in  his  class-room  and 
observe  his  technical  drilling.  His  catholic  use  of  ma¬ 
terial  was  seen  in  his  commending  the  piano  studies  of 
Czerny,  dementi’s  Gradus  ad  Parnassian,  and  others. 
When  grasping  my  hand  at  parting  from  me.  he  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Don’t  look  for  any  art  encouragement  from 
anybody.  Even  my  musical  father-in-law  talks  only  of 
‘the  great  Meyerbeer,’  preferring  his  Robert  to  any¬ 
thing  1  have  composed.  As  Ic  diable  is  in  that  opera, 

I  don’t  complain.” 


EMANCIPATION  IN  MUSIC  TEACHING. 


•but  she  was  ready  and  willing  to  run  the  furrow 
through  the  technical  field  by  herself  with  her  own 
team  of  hands. 


FAMOUS  MYTHOLOGICAL  CHARACTERS  IN 
MUSIC. 

ARION. 

Among  the  musicians  at  the  court  of  Periander, 
who  reigned  over  Corinth  about  625-585  B.  C.,  none 
stood  higher  in  favor  than  Arion.  Nevertheless,  a 
time  came  when  he  wearied  of  his  life  at  court,  and 
besought  the  king  to  permit  him  to  visit  Sicily,  where 
a  great  musical  contest  was  to  be  held.  Periander 
endeavored  to  persuade  his  favorite  to  give  up  the 
idea.  “Pray  stay  with  me,”  he  said,  “and  be  contented. 
He  who  strives  to  win  may  lose.”  And  he  pointed  out 
the  dangers  which  confront  all  who  leave  the  high  road 
of  safety  for  the  alluring  but  treacherous  paths  of 
adventure. 

Arion  answered,  “A  wandering  life  best  suits  the 
heart  of  a  poet.  The  talent  which  a  god  bestowed  on 
me  I  fain  would  make  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others.” 
Accordingly  he  was  permitted  to  depart. 

There  was  none  in  Sicily  who  could  surpass  him, 
and  he  was  soon  in  a  position  to  embark  for  home 
much  richer,  both  in  wealth  and  reputation  than  when 
he  started.  The  wind  was  fair,  the  sun  shone,  and 
the  water  rustled  pleasantly  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  so  Arion  was  well  pleased  with  his  adventure, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  be 
received  again  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Periander. 

About  the  second  day  out,  however,  he  heard  the 
seamen  plotting  against  him,  and  the  warning  of  the 
king  came  back  to  him  with  new  force.  Soon  he  found 
himself  surrounded  with  sailors  who  sought  his  life, 
telling  him  that  if  he  had  a  grave  on  shore  he  must 
he  prepared  to  die  on  the  spot,  but  if  not  he  would 
be  cast  into  the  sea. 

“Will  nothing  satisfy  you  but  my  life?”  said  he. 
“Take  my  gold  a'nd  welcome.  I  willingly  buy  my  life 
at  that  price.”  But  the  sailors  refused,  and  Arion 
knew  that  his  hour  was  come.  One  last  request  was 
granted.  He  was  permitted  to  die  as  a  musician  should, 
in  order  that  Apollo,  the  god  of  all  musicians,  should 
not  be  offended. 


BY  C.  W.  FULLW00D. 


THE  AID  OF  APOLLO. 


The  successful  business  man  of  to-day  strikes  out 
on  original  lines  of  his  own.  He  is  daring  with¬ 
out  being  reckless;  having  studied  out  a  plan  of 
action,  he  goes  ahead  and  gets  results.  The  old 
conservative  methods  of  his  father  will  not  do  for 
this  hustling  competitive  age,  so  there  must  be 
emancipation  from  the  cut  and  dried  business  ways 


of  former  days. 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  apply  to  the  music 
teacher.  The  day  is  past  for  so  many  finger  exer¬ 
cises  to  each  pupil,  so  much  technical  material  to 
be  measured  out  to  each  and  every  student.  To¬ 
day  the  teacher  is  expected  to  take  into  account 
the  physical,  psychological  and  temperamental  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  his  pupils.  The  child  with  a  delicate 
physique  is  not  expected  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  one  with  a  robust,  healthy  body,  and  it  is 
not  profitable  to  expect  a  child  of  slow  mental 
processes  to  get  along  as  rapidly  as  one  who  is 
naturally  bright. 

The  young  teacher  needs  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  old  idea  of  giving  instruction  by  rote  in 
books  or  etudes.  It  is  not  desirable  for  him  to  do 
for  a  pupil  what  the  pupil  can  do  for  himself.  The 
teacher  is  a  guide,  not  a  manufacturer  of  brains. 
It  should  be  the  teacher’s  aim  to  make  the  pupil 
mentally  as  independent  as  possible.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  to  think  for  himself,  starting  with 
the  right  principles  of  technic  and  fundamental 
knowledge,  and  yet  free  to  develop  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality. 

I  he  child  who  has  mastered  a  simple  melody  has 
an  increase  of  mental  capital.  He  enjoys  doing 
things  because  he  can  do  them  well.  And  being 
mentally  alert  to  his  own  possibilities,  he  is  ready 
to  conquer  another  difficulty  in  that  he  is  mentally 
alert  to  his  own  possibilities.  A  short  time  ago,  a 
pupil  of  mine,  after  going  through  a  portion  of  the 
les  aterial  with  each  hand  alternately,  said:  “I 

it  together  myself.  I  can  do  things  better 
alone.”  I,  -as  teacher,  had  started  the  plough, 


Arion  clothed  himself  in  his  finest  raiment,  adorned 
himself  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  stood  at  the  ship’s 
rail,  singing  the  death-song,  his  perfumed  hair  stream¬ 
ing  out  behind  him.  Sweetly  he  sang  of  the  heroes 
of  Elysium,  calling  upon  Orpheus,  who  had  braved  the 
dangers  of  Tartarus  for  the  sake  of  Euridyce,  sub¬ 
duing  all  Hades  with  the  charm  of  his  music.  Then, 
the  song  finished,  Arion  leapt  fearlessly  into  the  sea. 

But  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  his  music  had  drawn 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  near  the  ship,  especially 
the  dolphins,  which  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  Apollo. 
While  Arion  was  struggling  in  the  water  one  of  them 
came  to  his  assistance  and  carried  him  swiftly  to  the 
shore. 

As  soon  as  Arion  landed  his  sorrows  were  forgot¬ 
ten.  Periander  received  him  with  open  arms  and 
heard  of  his  wonderful  adventure  with  amazement. 
The  king  determined  to  punish  the  wrongdoers  and 
Arion  remained  in  concealment  until  the  ship  arrived 
bearing  the  sailors.  They  were  immediately  summoned 
to  appear  before  Periander,  who  questioned  them  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Arion.  “We  left  him  well  and 
prosperous  in  Tarentum,”  they  replied.  But  even  as 
they  spoke  Arion  appeared  clothed  in  his  finest  rai¬ 
ment  and  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  just  as  they 
had  last  seen  him  when  he  plunged  into  the  sea.  The 
sailors  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet  believing  he  was  a 
god.  Arion  forgave  them  the  injury  they  had  done 
him,  and  at  his  request  they  were  not  slain,  but  were 
bidden  to  betake  themselves  from  Corinth  never  to 
return. 


A  New  York  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  has 
recently  taken  a  poll  of  its  congregat'on  to  determine 
the  ten  best  hymns,  announces  that  the  following  re¬ 
ceived  the  requisite  number  of  ballots:  Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee,  Abide  With  Me,  Jesus,  Lover  of  My 
Soul,  I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story,  Lead  Kindly  Light, 
Rescue  the  Perishing,  Rock  of  Ages,  Onward,  Chris¬ 
tian  Soldier,  What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,  Just 
As  I  Am.  Three  others  were  tied  for  the  tenth  place : 
Love,  Divine,  All  Love  Excelling,  Faith  in  Our  Fathers 
Living  Still,  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory. 
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Jenny  Lind. 

Born  Oct.  6,  1820,  at  Stockholm. 
Died  1887. 

Most  Famous  Singer  of 
Her  Century. 

Her  voice  ranged  from  the  D 
above  middle  C  to  the  E  above 
the  treble  staff.  It  was  a'  so¬ 
prano  of  bright,  thrilling  and  re¬ 
markably  sympathetic  quality. 


Born  Oct.  9,  1813,  at  Busseto, 
Italy. 

Died  1901. 

Most  Famous  Italian  Opera 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  II  Trovatore, 
Aida ,  Rigoletto ,  Otello,  Fal- 
staff.  Traviata ,  Ernani ,  also 
the  Manzoni  Requiem. 


Emil  Sauer. 

Born  Oct.  8,  1862,  at  Hamburg. 
Distinguished  Virtuoso 
Pianist. 

A  famous  pupil  of  N.  Rubinstein 
and  Liszt.  Sauer  has  toured  with 
great  success  since  1882.  His 
playing  is  both  poetic  and  intel¬ 
lectual. 


Theodore  Thomas. 

Born  Oct.  11,  1835,  at  Esens. 
Died  1905, 

Famous  Orchestra 
Conductor. 

Founder  of  the  Thomas  Orches¬ 
tra,  of  Chicago.  Thomas  exerted 
incalculable  influence  on  American 
musical  development. 


Georges  Bizet. 

Born  Oct.  25,  1838,  at  Paris. 
Died  1875. 

Best  known  works:  The  operas 
Ctn  men  and  L'  Arl&sienne.  In 
addition  to  these,  however,  he 
composed  about  150  piano  pieces, 
son^s,  etc.  He  possessed  rare 
genius. 


Hungary. 

Died  1886. 

Most  Famous  of  all  Virtu¬ 
oso  Pianists. 

Best  known  works:  symphonic 
poems,  Dante ,  Dausi,  Tasso , 
Orpheus ,  Hamlet ,  etc.,  concer¬ 
tos,  rhapsodies,  operatic  srans- 
criptions,  etc/,  three  oratorios, 
masses,  psalms  and  songs. 
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Selected  Technical  Truths  from  World 

Famous  Pianists 


Gems  of  Pedagogical  Thought  Crystallized 
in  the  Crucible  of  Time  and  Experience 


Don’t  Imitate 

Don’t  imitate  anyone.  Keep  true  to  yourself.  Culti- 
3  your  individuality  in  all  your  practicing  and  do  not 
dw  blindly  in  the  paths  of  others.  FRANZ  LISZT. 

Fast  Playing 

Do  not  play  too  fast.  You  must  bring  out  the  harmonic 
melodic  beauties,  and  you  can  not  do  that  if  you  treat 
piano  like  a  sewing  machine.  HANS  VON  BULOYV. 

Avoid  Fatigue 

Physical  weakness  from  too  much  practice  is  just  as  bad 
nental  fatigue.  To  permit  the  muscles  to  get  over-tired 
3  spoil  the  tone,  at  least  for  the  time  being  and  some  time 
5t  elapse  before  they  can  regain  their  former  elasticity 

vigor.  l  J.  PADEREWSKI. 

Thought  in  Playing 

Fine  playing  requires  much  deep  thought  away  from  the 
board.  The  student  should  not  feel  that  when  the  notes 
e  been  played  his  task  is  done.  It  is  in  fact  only  begun, 
must  make  the  piece  a  part  of  himself.  Every  note 
5t  awaken  in  him  a  kind  of  musical  consciousness  of  his 

Stic  mission.  s.  v>  RACHMANINOFF. 

Phrasing  and  Fingering 

Phrasing  is  closely  allied  to  the  suject  of  accentuation 
both  subjects  are  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
ering.  Without  the  use  of  the  proper  fingers  it  is  often 
lossible  to  execute  certain  phrases  correctly. 

F.  B.  BUSONI. 

Polished  Playing 

Each  note  in  a  composition  should  be  polished  until  it  is 
perfect  as  a  jewel — as  perfect  as  an  Indian  diamond 
se  wonderful,  scintillating,  ever-changing  orbs  of  light, 
i  really  great  masterpiece  each  note  has  its  place  just  as 
stars,  the  jewels  of  heaven,  have  their  places  in  their  con- 


lations. 


VLADIMIR  De  PACHMANN. 

Saving  Time 

The  technic  which  saves  time  is  the 
technic  of  the  brain,  which  directs  the  fingers 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  This 
may  be  made  the  greatest  source  of  musical 
economy.  If  you  want  to  save  time  in  your 
music  study  see  that  you  comprehend  your 
musical  problems  thoroughly. 

XAVER  SCHARWENKA. 


Be  Punctual 

Be  punctual  in  all  your  practice.  Everything  with  me 
goes  by  clockwork.  My  house  is  like  a  dove-cote. 

FREDERIC  CHOPIN. 

Intelligent  Practice 

Don’t  simply  run  over  the  keys  as  a  parrot  runs  over 
its  pet  phrases.  That  is  not  real  practice.  Goodness  knows — 
the  parrot  has  practice  enough  but  it  can  talk  to  the  day  of 
doom  without  increasing  its  mental  capacity.  All  practice 
must  be  intelligent — progressive,  self- developing. 

EMIL  SAUER. 

Years  and  Tears 

It  is  only  with  labor  of  years  and  tears  bitter  as  death 
that  the  true  artist  is  developed.  Few  realize  this.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  are  few  artists.  ANTON  RUBINSTEIN. 

An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Remember  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  Avoid  sowing  the  seeds  of  mere  mechanical  playing, 
which,  devoid  as  they  are  of  musical  feeling,  can  only  beget 
their  own  kind.  DR  WILLIAM  MASON. 

Real  Practice 

Continually  playing  a  piece  over  and  over  is  not  what  I 
call  practice.  When  I  want  to  learn  a  new  piece  I  do  not 
keep  the  notes  in  front  of  me  on  the  music  rack.  I  throw 
them  on  the  top  of  the  piano  so  that  I  have  to  get  up  every 
time  I  want  to  look  at  them.  After  the  image  of  the  passage 
to  be  memorized  is  well  in  mind  I  sit  down  at  the  instrument 
and  try  to  reproduce  it — notes,  touch,  pedaling  and  all. 
Learn  a  passage  just  once.  Afterwards  only  repeat  it. 

THEODORE  LESCHETIZKY. 

Impossible  Pieces 

To  those  who  arc  still  in  the  preparatory  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  I  am  glad  to  give  one  word  of  advice.  Do  not 
play  pieces  that  are  away  beyond  your  grasp.  Pupils  who 
do  this  are  committing  the  greatest  fault  in  our  American 
musical  educational  life.  raNNIE  BLOOMFIELD  ZEISLER. 

True  Interpretation 

Really  artistic  piano  playing  is  an  impossibility  unless 
the  outlines  of  technic  have  been  erased  to 
make  way  for  true  interpretation  in  the- 
highest  sense  of  the  word. 

JOSEF  HOFMANN. 

Listen! 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  listen  to 
every  note  you  play.  Music  is  sound,  and 
must  be  studied  accordingly. 

WILLIAM  SHERWOOD. 
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Early  in  life  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  learn  that 
necessary  as  money  is,  it  contributes  but  little  to  real 
happiness — that  happiness  was  comparative  and  in  a 
large  measure  a  mental  attitude.  Nevertheless,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  demanded  money  made  me  alive  to 
the  necessity  for  securing  it  in  every  legitimate  and 
honest  way  I  could  devise.  At  the  same  time  I  strove 
to  be  square  with  my  fellows  and  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  anyone  who  deserved  to  go  ahead  as  much  as  I  did. 

If  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  ambition  is 
the  father  of  finance.  I  was  ambitious  and  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ambitious  people.  Everything  was  “get 
ahead.  How  ?  That  was  the  question,  and  a  difficult 
question  for  a  boy  who  had  been  born  with  the  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth  and  then  had  it  politely  removed 
by  an  irritating  and  fickle  female  named  Fortune. 

The  costt  of  my  first  music  lessons  was  defrayed 
by  my  grandmother,  but  there  still  remained  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  securing  exercise  books  and  pieces — then  as 
prodigiously  expensive  as  rare  editions.  Finance  was 
in  my  soul,  and  I  realized  that  there  was  nothing  that 
would  expand  with  greater  profit  than  a  few  grains  of 
popcorn  over  a  hot  stove.  Popcorn  it  was — exploding 
at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent,  over  our  kitchen  fire.  I 
put  it  up  into  little  bags  and  sold  it  to  my  former  play¬ 
mates  among  the  well-to-do  children,  whose  parents 
admired  my  first  attempts  at  finance  and  my  lectures 
upon  the  marvelous  expansive  propensities  of  popcorn. 
One  elderly  gentleman  was  so  amused  by  my  optimism 
and  faith  in  the  future  of  popcorn  that  he  had  me  go 
in  and  repeat  my  fiduciary  harangue  to  his  wife.  At 
the  same  time  he  reminded  me  that  since  our  family 
fortune  was  sunk  to  the  wreck-paved  bottom  of  Wall 
Street  it  was  not  well  to  be  too  optimistic. 

I  don’t  recollect  just  exactly  how  much  my  popcorn 
enterprise  netted  me,  but  I  do  remember  that  one  week 
I  made  nearly  four  dollars.  '  Pretty  good  for  a.  boy 
6f  twelve  working  out  of  school  hours.  However,  the 
four  dollars  was  the  result  of  a  popcorn  booth  at  a 
children’s  fair  in  a  large  church,  with  which  I  had 
split  the  profits.  Whether  the  church  missionary 
society  spent  the  four  dollars  for  yellow  ochre  face 
powder  for  the  hungry  Mongolians  I  never  knew — my 
four  dollars  went  for  a  complete  set  of  the  books  of 
the  Lebert  and  Stark  method,  which  with  the  assistance 
of  an  over-zealous  and  old-fashioned  Stuttgardt 
teacher  served  to  .stiffen  my  fingers  in  an  almost  fatal 
manner. 

A  GIRL  FROM  GEORGIA. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  day  I  have  taken  a 
very  natural  interest  in  observing  the  cases  of  students 
who  have  taken  their  fate  in  their  own  hands  and 
earned  the  funds  to  continue  their  studies.  Later,  in 
many  years  of  teaching,  I  met  dozens  of  such  pupils. 

I  believe  that  it  will  interest  some  of  The  Etude 
readers  to  read  about  a  few  of  the  ingenious  plans 
for  earning  money  that  popped  up  here  and  there. 
Incidentally,  I  could  not  help  taking  a  kind  of  extra 
interest  in  such  pupils — giving  them  extra  time  and 
attention.  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  teachers  do  the 
same  thing  as  such  pupils  usually  have  the  initiative 
which  leads  to  later  success. 

A  girl  from  Georgia  came  to  my  New  York  studio, 
with  the  surprising  and  beautiful  assurance  that  she 
expected  to  live  in  New  York,  go  to  the  opera,  and 
the  concerts,  study  and  prepare  herself  to  take  a  posi- 
u  a  Southern  musical  college  and  do  it  all  with 
ired  income  of  not  more  than  seven  dollars  a 
!  his  is  how  she  went  about  it.  She  discovered 
near  every  large  city  there  is  some  suburb  where 
is  cheap  but  comfortable — where  board  may  be 
*  'n  a  home  rather  than  iai  a  boarding  house. 


She  advertised  for  board  and  received  many  answers. 
She  called  upon  all  until  she  found  a  family  where 
there  were  a  number  of  young  girls.  She  called  the 
attention  of  the  mother  to  the  fact  that  the  dress  she 
had  on  was  made  in  the  South  by  her  own  hands.  The 
mother  was  impressed  and  consented  to  let  the  young 
lady  have  board  at  a  very  low  rate  with  the  assurance 
of  a  little  assistance  in  dressmaking.  The  student’s 
next  step  was  to  try  to  sell  several  short  stories  she 
had  written  to  New  York  magazines.  All  were  re¬ 
turned.  She  took  them  to  a  syndicate  and  received  the 
same  treatment.  She  realized  that  she  had  not  time 
to  waste  in  that  direction  any  longer. 

Armed  with  Southern  grace,  a  confidence  in  the  chiv¬ 
alry  of  men  who  know  that  they  are  dealing  with  a 
self-respecting  lady  and  her  fascinating  optimism  she 
visited  the  advertising  agencies  with  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  work  as  an  advertisement  writer.  Finally,  after 
the  usual  number  of  rebuttals,  she  located  a  firm  that 
made  a  business  of  printing  programs  for  small  events 
and  taking  their  profit  from  the  advertising  they  se¬ 
cured.  They  wanted  a  solicitor  of  advertising.  The 
student  made  twenty  dollars  the  first  week,  found  time 
for  study  and  remained  in  New  York  for  nearly  two 
years,  working  hard  and  living  comfortably.  She 
became  the  representative  of  a  musical  paper  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  city  and  in  this  way  secured  many  seats  for 
musical  events  free  of  charge.  When  she  went  home 
she  secured  a  fine  position  and  has  earned  a  good 
income  ever  since. 

BEARING  THE  MILLSTONES. 

The  next  case  is  somewhat  pathetic — one  which  no 
one  could  ever  forget.  The  student  was  a  New 
Yorker  of  Scotch  ancestry,  who  had  had  a  smattering 
of  musical  training  in  her  youth.  I  should  say  that 
she  was  about  thirty  when  I  first  met  her.  She  told 
me  that  she  was  married,  that  she  had  two  children 
and  that  her  husband  had  been  sick  for  many  months. 
She  was  uncertain  as  to  the  outcome  of  his  illness  and 
felt  that  it  was  imperative  for  her  to  prepare  for  a 
dreaded  emergency.  She  also  had  her  mother  in  her 
home  and  she  too  might  be  dependent  upon  her  for 
support. 

What  could  she  do  under  the  circumstances  to  earn 
a  musical  training  that  would  fit  her  for  teaching? 
Naturally,  I  told  her  that  there  were  dozens  of  teachers 
who  knowing  the  circumstances  would  not  charge  her 
anything  for  instruction,  provided  she  could  keep  her 
home  going  during  the  time  required  for  preparation. 

I  agreed  to  give  her  two  lessons  a  week  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  only  periods  I  had  open. 

I  suggested  that  she  try  securing  subscriptions  for 
magazines.  This  she  did  in  a  thoroughly  business-like 
manner,  never  once  mentioning  her  own  misfortunes 
and  entering  each  home  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  necessity  rather  than  the  ugly 
spectre  quartered  in  her  home.  I  remember  that  she 
had  a  canvas-covered  carrier  made  so  that  she  could 
show  the  magazines  she  carried  quickly  and  effectively. 

She  was  a  good  talker,  carried  ready  blanks  and  a 
fountain  pen,  and  Jean  d’Arc  could  have  had  no  more 
firm  convictions  of  the  sacredness  of  her  mission. 
Was  she  not  the  bread-winner? — the  home-maker? 
Was  she  not  to  see  the  grateful  eyes  of  her  children  and 
her  helpless  husband  when  she  came  home?  Imagine 
playing  Czerny  and  Moscheles  to  an  audience  like  that ! 
Grandma  did  the  housework  and  the  home  was  run 
with  the  very  greatest  economy.  There  is  not  a  great 
fortune  in  securing  subscriptions,  but  there  may  be  a 
very  comfortable  living.  Often  the  income  was  over 
$25  a  week — sometimes  it  ran  under  $10.  Some  weeks 
there  was  next  to  nothing. 


After  two  years  of  work  the  little  mother  ma 
start  with  a  few  elementary  pupils.  Her  income 
averages  from  $25  to  $35  a  week  throughout  the 
She  found  that  the  acquaintance  she  made  whet 
liciting  subscriptions  helped  her  immensely  in  seci 
pupils.  She  was  very  business-like  and  preserved 
of  all  the  addresses  she  had  taken,  and  her  circ 
got  out  regularly  over  that  list  at  least  twice  a 
The  father  is  no  more  and  one  of  the  children 
be  earning  his  own  way  in  a  year  or  so.  If 
mother,  chained  hand  and  foot,  could  make  subs 
tion  getting  pay  while  she  was  studying,  how  t 
more  efficiently  should  the  young  student  provide 
her  musical  necessities  in  the  same  way. 


SUGGESTIONS  WHICH  MAY  BRING  RESULTS 

It  would  be  possible  to  cite  a  number  of  case 
students  who  have  made  good  in  music  and  who 
earned  their  own  way.  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
far  more  students  who  earn  their  own  way  sue 
than  those  who  have  all  their  expenses  paid  thn 
the  stored-up  financial  energy  of  some  industi 
parent.  The  following  ideas  are  partly  original 
gestions  and  partly  plans  that  I  have  seen  worked 
All  of  them  are  practical  ways  of  earning  a  side  inc 
during  the  time  required  to  secure  a  musical  trail 
This  is  being  done  all  the  time,  and  the  world  is  coi 
to  have  even  more  respect  for  the  young  gentle 
who  walks  into  his  B.  A.  with  a  mess  hall  na 
over  his  arm  than  the  “proud  scion”  who  smashes 
it  in  a  six-cylinder  Benz. 


mounting  them  tastefully  and  selling  them  to  fond  mi 
at  40  per  cent,  profit.  (One  student  made  upwards  of  3 
a  week  at  this,  and  became  so  skillful  in  selecting  big 
.lects  that  he  rarely  wasted  a  film.  One  mother  ot 
three  dozen  prints  and  two  dozen  was  a  fair  average 
student  was  in  poor  health  when  he  started,  but  th< 
door  work  helped  him  immensely.) 


-w  o  u  LVVl/  wufsn  launary  which 
a  business  of  washing  clothes  thoroughly,  sendine 

d£T9P  m  be  lroned  at  home  or  aired  in  the 
yards.  The  idea  was  new  and  it  took  a  e-ood  tnlk 

nrUp^dUCe  *t-  Th.e  laundr-V  paid  the  young  lady  who  se 
?}dj !1?  ampel'centa§e  uP°n  the  work  received'  through 
Iler  income  was  frequently  twenty  dollars  a  week. 


Doing  mending  for  busy  housewives.  This  student 
q?lck  se,w®r>  and  found  little  difficulty  in  s 
wea\thy  women  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
an  hour.  Three  hours  a  day  brought  her  enough  to 
up  the  money  she  needed  for  her  work.  She  was  livi 
hei  own  home  and  her  clothing  and  board  was  pro 
by  her  parents. 


ft/Ao,  +*  .  pit*uiy  oi  UPP( 

a  ,smart  Y°unS  person  to  find  work  of  this 
Many  people  cannot  afford  to  have  a  secretary  all 
wom?ry  ?  ,d°ct°r-  dentist'  lawyer  or  even  music  t 
glad  t0  depend  upon  a  regular  hour  of  seen 
assistance  once  a  week. 


Preserving  fruits.  We  know  of  one  young  womai 
has  made  a  handsome  income  by  studying  this  very 
saiy  occupation  and  producing  jellies  and  jams  so 
that  her  customers  never  think  of  going  to  a  groo 
them.  This  lady  has  not  only  been  able  to  induk 
own  musical  tastes  but  has  secured  fine  tuition  fo 
daughters  who  are  her  helpers  in  the  preserving  ki 
and  who  visit  the  early  morning  markets  with  her  i 
the  pick  of  the  best  fruit. 


Making  candy.  Another  profitable  occupation  for 
girl  wbo  lias  a  home  in  which  to  work.  One  girl,  goi 
by  necessity  in  a  town  in  upper  New  York  State  not 
made  pin  money  through  her  cleverness  in  making 
selling  toothsome  sweetmeats,  but  has  made  “diamond  i 
money  as  well. 


Binding  Music.  A  young  man  in  New  York  got 
men.  lie  went  to  a  book  binderv  and  got  a  job  w 
he  held  long  enough  to  grasp  the  theory  of  the  tb 
J  non  lie  visited  the  big  studio  centres'  of  the  city, 
his  story,  dropped  a  hint  of  his  musical  ambitions, 
usually  went  home,  with  a  big  bundle  of  music  under 
arms.  this  he  did  for  over  four  jrears  earning  ai 
funds  to  go  on  with  his  work  and  actually  selling 
his  route  when  he  got  through  to  another  student,  v 
lor  all  I  know,  may  have  dispensed  with  it  in  a  sim 
manner.  Of  course,  this  could  only  be  done  in  a  large  < 


Playing  for  well-to-do  invalids.  This  idea  is  often  car 
out  by  teachers  as  well  as  students.  One  millionaire 
valid  who  recently  died  in  New  York  hired  an  organist 
play  his  fine  pipe  organ  in  his  residence.  Salary  $350 
year. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  munition? 
musical  war  may  be  earned  that  anyone  who  has  the 
to  enter  the  conflict  may  find  a  way.  Opportunities 
simply  dancing  all  around  you.  Above  all  things  do 
permit  yourself  to  think  that  you  are  a  martyr.  Go  i 
your  money-making  work  with  the  spirit  of  fun.  and 
you  are  selling  librettos  on  the  corner  of  Forty-sec 
street  and  Broadway  when  you  know  in  the  bottom  of  y 
heart  that  some  day  the  money  vou  are  earning  is  gc 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  few  steps  toward  the  great  st 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Your  customers 
entering  laugh  at  the  joke  of  the  thing  and  enjov 
prank  you  are  playing  upon  fate.  Goodness  knows-.  Be; 
Abbot,  Orville  Harold  and  others  were  even  vaudev 
“artists”  before  they  made  fate  “stand  and  deliver.” 
you  have  found  a  profitable  side  line  that  other  teach 
might  employ  why  not  send  the  idea  to  the  editor. 
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Musical  Discoveries 


Written  Expressly  for  The  Etude  by  the  Well-Known 
Composer  and  Critic 


Mr.  Felix  Borowslii  was  bora  in  London,  England.  His 
ier  was  a  Pole  of  noble  birth,  who  taught  his  son  piano 
violin.  His  general  education  was  received  in  private 
:ols  in  London  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  His  teachers  of 
sic  in  London  were  Jacques  Rosenthal  (violin),  Adoll' 
itzer  (violin)  Dr.  Charles  W.  Pearce  (theory).  Later 
went  to  Cologne  where  he  studied  with  Jensen  (eom- 
ition),  Heuser  (piano)  and  Japha  (violin).  He  taught 
in  in  Aberdeen  for  a  time,  and  then  removed  to  London 
>re  he  produced  many  successful  compositions,  his  Rus- 
1  Sonata  attracting  the  attention  of  Grieg.  In  1897  he 
ime  professor  of  composition  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
lege.  He  has  also  been  a  critic  for  different  Chicago 
ers  His  compositions  are  characterized  by  a  fine  natural 
deal  sense,  lofty  idealism  and  excellent  ernftmanship. 

“Adoration"  for  violin  is  one  of  the  most  played 
'  ts  for  the  instrument. — Editor  of  the  Etdde.1 

t  is  at  once  a  fascinating  and  a  difficult  investiga- 
i  which  has  for  its  raison  d'etre  the  discovery  of 
sical  discoverers.  Such  an  investigation  must  be 
cinating  because  there  is  a  certain  piquant  satis- 
tion  in  tracing  the  origin  of  things  to  the  source 
m  which  they  have  sprung;  it  is  difficult  because  in 
many  cases — in  nearly  all — the  existence  of  number- 
3  affairs  of  art  has  been  the  result  of  evolutionary 
icesses  rather  than  the  offshoot  of  a  sudden  and  an 
expected  stroke  of  inventive  inspiration  on  the  part 
some  gifted  men.  The  difficulty  is  added  to  in  cer- 
n  cases  by  the  nebulous  condition  of  musical  chroni- 
s  in  earlier  periods  of  time. 

nventions  which  were  of  material  assistance  to  the 
)gress  of  what  may  be  called  modern  music  could 
:  come  into  being  until  some  one  discovered  a  method 
expressing  musical  ideas  in  writing — the  invention 
musical  notation,  in  a  word.  This  invention  had, 

;t  of  all,  to  consist  of  a  staff  which  would  permit 
:  pitch  of  sounds  to  be  designated,  and  secondly  of 
method  of  indicating  the  duration  of  notes.  Now 
primitive  species  of  notation  had  been  employed  by 
1  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the  eighth  cen- 
•y  a  species  of  stenographic  notation — it  is  known  to 
as  the  “Neume”  system — was  in  general  use.  But 
re  was  no  staff,  and  therefore  no  precise  method  of 
ing  the  pitch  of  notes. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  THE  STAFF. 

The  first  great  invention  arrived,  therefore,  with  the 
covery  of  the  staff.  This  came  about  with  the 
ployment  of  one  line,  the  pitch  of  which  was  sup- 
sed  to  represent  the  note  “F;  but  no  one  knows 
o  was  the  musician  to  whom  it  first  occurred  to  bx 
■  exact  pitch  of  the  “Neumes”  placed  upon  this  line. 

1  obably  it  was  some  humble  but  ingenious  monk 
I  r,  after  all,  it  was  the  monasteries  that,  in  the  earlier 
ys  of  art,  accomplished  the  most  for  music  and 
inting  and  sculpture. 

The  staff  was  then,  however,  in  a  merely,  rudimentary 
ite.  We  arrive  at  the  invention  of  one  such  as  is 
own  to  us  to-day;  and  this  brings  forward  the  name 
Guido  of  Arezzo.  This  Benedictine  monk,  who  was 
rn  about  995  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  was  undoubt- 
ly  the  inventor  of  the  four  line  staff ;  whether  he 
is  also  the  inventor  of  some  other  things — solmization 
id(  the  clefs  for  instance — is  less  certain.  The  dis- 
very  of  giving  time  and  rhythm  to  music  came  later, 
r  is  it  possible  to  say  who  was  the  first  to  invent 
i  tes  of  different  value,  or  who  invented  the  signs 
|  lich  we  call  “rests.”  Bar  lines  did  not  come  into 
j  istcnce  until  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 

^  THE  FIRST  PRINTED  MUSIC. 

|  The  gratitude  of  music-lovers  should  go  out  to  the 
^in  who  first  made  printed  music  possible.  Now  the 
'  t  of  printing  music  followed  very  shortly  the  inven- 
*>n  of  printing  books.  The  first  to  print  music  of 
1  .y  kind  from  type  was  Ulrich  Hahn,  a  Roman  printer, 
,  ro  brought  out  a  Roman  missal  with  notes  in  1476. 

1  is  work  was  quickly  taken  up  by  other  printers.  Our 

i 

n 


modern  system  of  printing  sheet  music  from  engraved 
copper  plates  was  invented  by  Simone  Verovio,  of 
Rome,  who  published,  by  this  method  his  collection  of 
Canzonets  entitled  Diletto  Spirituale  in  1586.  But  mu¬ 
sic  typography  has,  to  be  sure,  undergone  remarkable 
changes  and  improvements  since  that  time. 

By  the  time  the  sixteenth  century  had  well  started 
the  rapid  dissemination  of  printed  music  led  to  the  not 
less  rapid  development  of  different  forms  in  the  art 
itself.  But  the  century  had  grown  old  before  any 
important  inventions  bearing  upon  modern  music  came 
into  existence.  It  was  the  rise  of  instrumental  art 
which  was  responsible  for  many  of  the  inventions 
which,  primitive  enough  three  hundred  years  ago,  have 
since  grown  into  wonderful  and  complicated  forms  of 
art ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  instrumental  music 
as  a  separate  and  independent  branch  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  it  was  the  handmaid  of  vocal  art.  Yet 
neither  the  opera  nor  the  oratorio  could  here  come 
into  existence  without  it. 

THE  FIRST  MAKERS  OF  OPERA. 

Who  invented  opera?  The  answer  to  this  question 
will  not  be  difficult  to  discover;  for  the  first  work 
which  contained  the  principles  of  dramatic  composition 
was  Jaccpo  Peri's  Dafne,  set  to  a  poem  by  Ottavio 
Rinuccin  and  first  brought  out  at  the  house  of  Jacopo 
Corsi,  at  Florence,  in  1594.  Yet  it  is  worth  while  to 
remark  that  a  scene  of  this  opera  had  previously  and 
experimentally  been  composed  by  Count  Bardi,  and  that 
the  whole  principle  of  operatic  construction,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  exploitation  of  the  solo  song  with  accom¬ 
paniment  of  some  instrument  or  instruments — had  been 
discussed  and  experimented  with  by  the  members  of 
Count  Bardi’s  artistic  circle.  Yet  Peri’s  Dafne  was 
the  first  opera.  The  history  of  early  dramatic  compo¬ 
sition  brings  us  to  another  inventor — Claudio  Monte- 
verde,  to  wit. 

WHAT  MONTEVERDE  DID. 

• 

It  is  not  as  the  discoverer  of  anything  peculiarly 
operatic  that  Monteverde’s  name  is  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  world  of  art.  Rather  were  his  inven¬ 
tions  connected  with  harmony  and  with  orchestral 
effect;  but  in  these  two  branches  of  music  his  inno¬ 
vations  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  Born  in  1567 
(May  15th?)  at  Cremona  the  composer  was,  as  to  his 
youthful  career,  violinist  in  the  service  of  Duke  Gon- 
zaga,  at  Mantua,  and  later  was  maestro  at  St.  Mark  s 
Cathedral,  in  Venice.  As  a  harmonic  innovator  Monte- 
verde  startled  the  connoisseurs  of  his  day  with  progres¬ 
sions  in  his  madrigals  that  were,  for  that  time, 
sensational  indeed.  Unprepared  dominant  sevenths  are 
mild  and  conventional  effects  in  modern  harmony,  but 
in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  Monteverde’s 
introduction  of  them  brought  desolation  of  spirit  to 
masters  and  to  a  public  which  had  been  fed  upon  the 
harmony  and  upon  the  polyphonic  severities  of  the 
older  school.  So  anguished  were  many  learned  profes¬ 
sors  by  the  radicalism  which  the  Mantua  master  had 
invented  that  one— Giovanni  Artusi— rushed  angrily 
into  print  in  a  protestation  against  Monteverde’s 
“Modern”  harmony.  But  the  doom  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things  had  been  sounded;  Monteverde  had 
thrown  open  a  gate  through  which  many  a  great  and 
brilliant  genius  was  later  to  pass,  and  the  old  path  was 
destined  to  remain  grass-grown  and  untrodden  forever 
afterward. 

Momentous  as  were  the  Italian  master  s  harmonic 
innovations,  his  orchestral  inventions  were  not  less 
epoch-making.  Here  it  was  the  opera  that  gave  Monte¬ 
verde  his  opportunity.  One  of  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  orchestra  was  the  predominance  of  stringed 
instruments — and  the  necessity  of  this  predominance 


has  never  been  questioned  since  his  day.  For  the 
accompaniments  of  his  opera  Orfeo,  produced  at 
Mantua  in  1608,  Monteverde  employed  an  orchestra  of 
two  harpsichords,  two  bass  viols,  ten  tenor  viols,  two 
little  French  violins,  one  double  harp,  two  large  gui¬ 
tars,  two  organs  of  wood,  two  viole  di  Gamba,  four 
trombones,  one  regal,  two  cornets,  one  little  octave 
flute,  one  clarion  and  three  muted  trumpets.  For  this 
orchestral  body  or  for  orchestral  combinations  like  it, 
the  composer  invented  effects  which  have  been  eagerly 
adopted  by  countless  composers  since  his  day.  In  his 
work  II  Combattimento  di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda,  pro¬ 
duced  at  Venice  in  1624,  Monteverde  employed  for  the 
first  time  the  tremolo  on  stringed  instruments  to  lighten 
the  intensity  of  the  dramatic  situation  in  which  Tan¬ 
credi,  in  a  duel,  mortally  wounds  his  lover  whom  he 
has  not  recognized.  In  the  same  composition  he  in¬ 
vented  that  device  of  plucking  the  strings  of  bowed 
instruments  with  the  finger — a  device  which  we  call 
“pizzicato.”  In  Tancredi  Monteverde  employed  this 
effect  to  illustrate  the  clashing  of  swords.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  master  was  not  only 
the  first  to  invent  orchestral  effects  that  are  familiar 
to  every  music-lover,  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  discover  the  possibilities  of  orchestral  color  as  a 
means  of  deepening  the  pathos  or  the  fervidity  of 
dramatic  situations,  which  could  not  adequately  be 
expressed  by  the  voice  of  the  singer  alone. 

THE  FIRST  ORATORIO. 

Having  considered  the  invention  of  the  opera,  and 
the  discoveries  that  diverged  from  it,  the  oratorio  fol¬ 
lows  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition.  The  invention 
of  the  oratorio  did  not,  however,  come  into  existence 
with  any  startling  suddenness.  The  discovery  of  opera 
was  prepared  by  centuries  of  previous  evolution — for 
opera  can  be  traced  back  to  the  dramas  of  ancient 
Greece — and  oratorio  was  the  offshoot  of  the  miracle 
plays,  or  as  they  have  been  called,  too — moralities  or 
mysteries — which  abounded  in  the  Middle  Ages.  How¬ 
ever,  the  true  inventor  of  the  form  which,  in  later 
years  was  to  be  fertilized  by  the  genius  of  George 
Frederick  Handel,  was  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  who 
brought  out  in  1600  at  Rome  the  first  oratorio,  La 
Rappresentasione  dell’  Anima  e  del  Corpo,  the  text  of 
which  had  ber-n  written  for  him  by  Laura  Guidiccioni. 

It  is  significant  that  Cavaliere’s  oratorio  was  pro¬ 
duced  the  same  year  as  that  which  saw  the  first  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Peri’s  opera  Earydice  at  Florence;  for  the 
principles — they  were  really  vital  principles — which 
went  to  the  construction  of  the  opera,  also  went  to  that 
of  the  oratorio.  La  Rap presentazione  dell’  Anima  e 
del  Corpo  was  not  a  work  of  the  character  of  The 
Messiah.  Performed  in  the  Oratory  of  S.  Maria  the 
composition  was  nevertheless  not  devoid  of  theatrical 
peculiarities.  There  were  characters  who  represented 
The  Soul,  the  Body,  Life,  Pleasure,  The  World,  In¬ 
tellect,  Time;  and  these  were  costumed  to  fit  their 
parts,  and  they  acted  and  even  danced.  The  orchestra 
comprised  instruments  which,  for  the  most  part,  have 
survived  only  in  the  memories  of  men.  They  were  a 
Lira  doppia,  a  clavicembalo,  a  Chitarone  and  two  flutes. 
Cavaliere  suggested  that  the  soprano  voices  could  be 
supported  by  the  unison  of  a  violin.  The  orchestra, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Bayreuth  orchestra,  was  heard 
but  not  seen. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  PIANO. 

Putting  vocal  forms  to  one  side,  there  should  be 
considered  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  instrumental  art.  First,  however,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  survey  the  inventive  accomplishments  of 
men  who  were  the  first  to  give  to  the  world  certain 
instruments  that  are  the  foundation  of  modern  music. 
The  most  widely  played  are  undoubtedly  the  piano  and 
the  violin.  The  piano  is,  so  to  speak,  a  mushroom 
among  instruments,  for  its  growth  does  not  extend 
beyond  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years.  There 
were,  it  is  true,  keyboard  instruments  resembling  it 
whose  history  stretched  back  into  the  centuries,  but 
as  a  vehicle  of  sound,  the  tone  of  which  is  produced 
by  strings  being  struck  by  hammers,  and  not  plucked 
with  plectra  as  in  the  earlier  instruments,  the  piano 
did  not  find  existence  before  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
inventor  of  the  piano.  He  was  Bartolommeo  di 
Francesco  Cristofori,  a  harpsichord  maker,  who,  born 
in  1655  at  Padua,  was,  in  1687,  induced  by  !  > 
Ferdinand  dei  Medici  to  transfer  his  labors  from 
Padua  to  Florence.  It  was  in  1711  that  the  first  r 
count  of  Cristofori’s  invention  of  the  piano  appeared. 
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and  this  account  was  written  by  one  Scipione  Maffei, 
who  published  it  in  his  quarterly,  “Giornale  del  Lit- 
terati  d’ltalia,”  and  who  had  personally  inspected  the 
new  piano  at  Florence.  Cristofori  called  the  instru¬ 
ment  Piano  e  Forte,  for  the  reason  that  the  ability 
of  the  performer  to  play  loudly  or  softly  was  controlled 
by  touch;  but  other  manufacturers  soon  rushed  into 
the  field,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Cristofori’s  claim 
to  the  inventorship  of  the  piano  was  disputed.  His 
right  to  it  is,  however,  now  generally  conceded. 

ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  violin,  like  the  piano,  possesses  a  long  and  illus¬ 
trious  line  of  ancestors;  but  the  relationship  of  the 
violin  to  its  forbears  is  much  closer  and  more  intimate 
than  that  of  the  piano  to  its  predecessors — so  close, 
indeed,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  when,  or  by 
whose  agency,  the  violin,  as  we  term  it  to-day,  first 
came  into  existence.  The  invention  of  the  modern 
instrument  is  often  credited  to  Gaspar  Duiffoprugcar, 
of  Bologna,  a  maker  who  lived  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  claim.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  inventor  of  the  violin,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
did  not  live  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Many  orchestral  instruments  are  of  great 
antiquity,  the  names  of  their  inventors  having  been  long 
lost  in  the  graves  of  time.  But  all  these  instruments 
have  been  subjected  to  great  improvements  in  construc¬ 
tion.  In  connection  with  these  improvements — • 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  flute — the  name  of  Theo¬ 
bald  Boehm  (born  in  1794  at  Munich)  has  been  given 
immortality.  But  although  Boehm  was,  by  his  practical 
experiments,  and  by  his  endless  patience,  the  con¬ 
structor  of  the  flute  which  is  familiar  in  every  orchestra 
to-day,  he  was  not  really  the  inventor  of  the  principles 
which  revolutionized  nearly  every  wood-wind  instru¬ 
ment  since  his  time.  This  inventor  was  Captain  W. 
Gordon,  a  Swiss  of  British  descent,  who  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Swiss  Guard,  in  Paris,  and  who,  an 
amateur  flutist,  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  the  instrument  in  1826.  Ten  years  later  Gordon’s 
mind  gave  way  and  Boehm  carried  to  a  successful  issue 
the  modifications  which  Captain  Gordon  had  left 
unfinished. 

The  modern  orchestral  composer  would  be  sadly 
handicapped  if  he  was  deprived  of  the  clarinet,  yet 
this  instrument  is  of  comparatively  recent  invention; 
for  it  was  brought  into  existence  by  Johann  Christo¬ 
pher  Denner,  a  manufacturer  of  wood-wind  instruments 
at  Nuremburg,  who  invented  the  clarinet  about  1700. 
The  instrument  did  not,  however,  come  into  general 
use  until  the  end  of  the  century.  Neither  Bach  nor 
Handel  employed  it,  but  Mozart  discovered  its  value  as 
early  as  his  third  symphony  written  in  1778.  A  word 
should  be  devoted — not  to  the  inventor  of  the  horn,  or 
the  trumpet,  for  these  instruments  are  of  uncertain 
origin — but  to  the  invention  of  valves  or  pistons 
which,  by  giving  the  instruments  a  complete  scale,  and 
a  more  certain  intonation,  opened  up  to  composers  a 
field  of  orchestral  effect  that  had  been  closed  to  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  and  other  masters  of  their  day.  The 
invention  of  the  valves  was  claimed  by  Heinrich 
Stolzl,  but  it  is  now  clear  that  he  merely  bought  the 
invention  from  the  oboist  Bluhmel,  who  had  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  valves  in  1813. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SYMPHONY. 

As  to  the  invention  of  forms  peculiar  to  orchestral 
composition,  it  may  be  said  that  the  largest  and  most 
complex  of  them — the  symphony— is  really  an  out- 
giowth  of  the  old  overture  and  the  old  suite.  The 
name  “sinfonia”  was  in  use  for  instrumental  combina¬ 
tions  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  was  quite 
commonly  applied  to  the  instrumental  introductions  to 
operas  in  the  eighteenth  century — and  many  of  these 
pieces  contained  three  movements.  But  the  symphony, 
as  it  is  known  to  us  now  is  another  matter  altogether. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  practical 
founder  of  the  modern  symphony  was  Johann  Stamitz, 
who  was  born  in  1717  at  Deutsch-Brod,  in  Bohemia. 
There  were  orchestral  works  entitled  “Symphonies,” 
written  by  composers  who  preceded  Stamitz  in  their 
activities,  but  the  latter  musician  was  the  first  to  use 
the  sonata  form,  the  slow  movement,  the  minuet  and 
trio  and  the  finale,  which  were  so  remarkably  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  time  Beethoven  had  reached  the  years  of 
his  maturity.  The  writer  has  not  seldom  been  asked 
who  invented  the  concerto.  Now,  an  answer  to  that 
quest  n  must  depend  upon  an  exact  definition  of  the 
\v  i  I'he  name  “concerto”  was  given  in  the  six- 
'.i  'in  entury  to  sacred  vocal  pieces  with  instrumen¬ 
tal  ac,  mpaniment,  and  probably  the  oldest  use  of  the 


word  occurred  in  the  Concerti  Ecclesiastici  of  the 
Gabrielis,  uncle  and  nephew.  At  a  later  period  the 
word  was  applied  to  a  combination  of  voices  or  instru¬ 
ments — and  this  is,  indeed,  its  true  significance.  In 
that  sense  Bach,  in  certain  of  his  church  cantatas — in 
“Es  Wartet  Alles  auf  Dich,”  for  instance — entitled  the 
opening  chorus  “Concerto,”  and  the  word  was  also 
applied  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  orchestral  compo¬ 
sitions,  without  any  special  prominence  or  brilliance 
having  been  given  to  a  particular  instrument.  The 
first  instrumental  concertos  whose  feature  consisted  of 
a  solo  part  with  instrumental  accompaniment  has  been 
generally  held  to  be  the  Concerti  da  Camera  of  Gui- 
seppe  Torelli,  who  brought  out  the  first  in  1686.  But 
Bononcini — he  who  was  at  one  time  the  rival  of  Han¬ 
del — had  published  a  work  for  violin  solo  and  two 
violini  concerti  in  1677 ;  yet  Torelli  may  be  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  the  violin  concerto,  in  something 
like  its  present  form.  The  first  piano  concerto  would 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

This  article  has  investigated  the  beginnings  of  com¬ 
paratively  few  musical  things.  Many  more  could  be 
considered — the  invention  of  not  a  few  musical  forms 
— the  overture,  the  symphonic  poem,  the  song  without 
words,  the  various  dance  forms,  etc. 

Much  interesting  material  could  be  set  down  con¬ 
cerning  miscellaneous  matters  connected  with  music — • 
the  invention  of  the  metronome,  of  analytical  pro¬ 
grams,  of  recitals,  of  mechanical  instruments,  such  as 
the  orchestrion  and  the  pianola,  the  tuning  fork,  con¬ 
servatories,  etc.  But  these  must,  perforce,  wait  for 
future  consideration. 


SOLVING  THE  MISSED  LESSON  PROBLEM. 


BY  LOUIS  G.  HEINZL. 


Missed  Jessons  have  doubtless  caused  more  annoy¬ 
ance  and  financial  loss  to  the  teacher  than  any  other 
factor  in  his  work.  The  teacher  has  enough  to  worry 
him  without  this  cause  which  is  avoidable  and,  there¬ 
fore,  has  no  right  to  exist.  If  this  matter  were  to 
be  brought  before  the  parents  and  pupils  with  tact,  it 
could  easily  be  adjusted  because  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  only  thoughtlessness.  No  pupil  would 
knowingly  be  guilty  of  unfairness,  for  that  is  just 
what  it  would  be  to  a  teacher  if  the  pupil  expected 
the  teacher  to  bear  the  loss  of  missed  lessons. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  LESSONS. 

The  proper  time  to  have  the  “missed  lessons”  sub¬ 
ject  clearly  understood  is  when  arrangements  for  les¬ 
sons  are  made.  It  should  be  understood  that  every 
missed  lesson  is  to  be  the  pupil’s  loss,  excepting  in  a 
case  of  protracted  illness.  The  annoyance  to  the 
teacher  for  this  reason  is  bad  enough,  for  this  time 
is  frequently  a  loss  to  him,  even  if  there  is  a  waiting 
list,  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  the  waiting  pupil 
to  take  a  special  hour,  and  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
change  a  number  of  lessons  to  make  the  time  suitable 
for  the  new  pupil.  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  suf¬ 
fer  loss  for  temporary  illness,  inclemency  of  the 
weather  or  social  engagement. 

Every  teacher  is  only  too  willing  to  make  up  missed 
lessons  at  his  earliest  opportunity,  but  he  should  never 
be  expected  to  make  them  up  by  extending  the  term 
or  even  give  the  missed  lessons  after  the  close  of  the 
season.  Extending  the  term  would  mean  a  loss  to  the 
teacher.  Making  up  the  lessons  during  vacation  time 
would  mean  robbing  the  teacher  of  the  time  he  has 
set  apart  for  his  own  studies,  improvement  and  well- 
earned  rest. 

The  pupil  should  really  not  expect  the  teacher  to 
make  up  any  lessons  because  the  matter  can  be  evened 
up  in  this  way.  As  a  rule  when  a  pupil  of  mine 
misses  a  lesson  I  divide  the  time  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it  between  the  preceding  pupil  and  the  pupil 
following.  For  that  reason  I  try  to  have  pupils  get 
into  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  lesson  15  minutes 
ahead  of  time.  In  this  way  things  are  about  evened 
up  during  the  season. 

Another  good  plan.  When  sending  in  an  excuse  for 
missing  a  lesson  is  to  ask  for  instructions  (providing 
it  is  done  in  time),  concerning  material  for  the  next 
lesson.  The  teacher  can  then  use  the  lesson  period 
of  the  missed  lesson  to  write  the  pupil  some  valuable 
advice  and  map  out  the  work  for  the  following  lesson. 

“I  DIDN’T  HAVE  TIME  TO  PRACTICE.” 

To  my  mind  the  poorest  excuse  ever  devised  for 
missing  a  lesson  is  the  one  in  which  the  pupil  writes, 
“Please  excuse  me  for  my  lesson  as  I  have  been  un¬ 


able  to  practice,”  and  then  the  following  close,  “liopi 
this  may  not  inconvenience  you  1  am,  etc.,”  the  closi 
phrase  ,  needs  no  comment. 

Not  having  practiced  nor  being  properly  prepat 
for  the  lesson  is  no  excuse  for  missing  a  lesson, 
the  pupil  must  miss  a  lesson  the  least  loss  to  the  pu 
is  when  he  is  prepared,  but  when  not  prepared 
needs  the  lesson,  most  of  all  to  get  an  incentive  a 
new  inspiration  to  work.  Without  that  the  pupil  jr 
“take  it  easy”  and  come  with  no  better  prepared  1 
son  the  next  time.  When  the  pupil  comes  with 
unprepared  lesson  the  teacher  can  do  work  for  wh 
he  would  not  have  the  time  to  do  when  the  lesson  1 
been  properly  prepared.  It  often  happens  that  si 
occasions  the  lesson  has  been  of  special  value. 

For  example,  the  teacher  can  take  the  time  for  soi 
special  technical  work  which  the  pupil  may  need 
may  have  neglected;  he  may  also  give  his  attenti 
to  the  practice  of  difficult  section  of  a  study  or  pie 
the  pupil  can  never  get  too  many  illustrations  in  “Hi 
to  Practice.”  This  can  be  done  so  much  more  sat 
factorily  whenever  the  teacher  has  a  little  more  tii 
at  his  disposal.  He  can  also  give  some  additioi 
attention  to  interpretation,  reviewing  some  old  pie< 
or  do  some  sight-reading. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  many  ways 
which  the  time  can  be  spent  with  profit.  Without 
doubt  the  pupil  will  find  that  the  lesson  has  been 
as  much  value  if  not  more  so  than  when  the  less 
has  been  prepared.  The  pupil  needs  lessons  regular 
when  unprepared,  most  of  all.  To  every  fair-mind 
person  it  must  be  evident  that  missed  lessons  slioi 
never  be  a  loss  to  the  teacher.  With  a  little  ext 
effort  on  the  pupil’s  part  the  missed  lessons  may 
very  seldom  and  the  missed  time  may  not  be  entirt 
lost. 


THE  WRIST  IN  PIANO  PLAYING. 


by  j.  h.  gittings. 


[Editor’s  Note. — The  following  is  from  a  little  pampli 
entitled  “A  Now  Musical  Truth,”  which  has  elicited  i 
enthusiastic  attention  of  Moritz  Rosenthal  and  other  pii 
ists.  The  following  published  by  permission  of  the  autlio 

The  wrist,  I  consider  a  great  and  most  valuable  f; 
tor.  It  is  the  bridge  by  which  all  energy  is  convey 
to  the  finger  pad.  I  think  the  wrist  is  more  val 
able  than  any  of  the  other  parts  singly  with  but  o 
exception,  that  of  the  brain.  The  brain  controls  a 
and  nothing  can  be  done  unless  commanded  to  a 
by  the  brain.  Nerves,  muscles  and  nervous  eneri 
canot  be  applied  to  do  anything  by  themselvi 
Control  must  be  a  conscious  control,  that  is,  th 
the  moment  the  pad  of  the  finger  touches  the  k 
of  the  piano  and  becomes  connected  with  it,  tl 
moment  the  brain  is  conscious  of  the  knowled 
that  all  parts  are  connected  together  from  t 
knuckle  joint,  including  all  parts  between  it  and  t 
upper  part  of  the  body.  The  brain  will  enable  y 
to  be  come  absolutely  conscious,  at  once,  of  bo 
the  quality  and  volume  of  tone  produced  after  stri 
ing  a  single  note  or  chord.  When  all  these  par 
are  connected  in  the  manner  in  which  I  desire  the 
to  be,  you  will  realize  it  by  the  knowledge  beii 
conveyed  to  you  by  the  brain  that  there  is  tin 
existing  or  present  the  greatest  amount  of  elastici 
obtainable;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible, 
required,  to  apply  the  greatest  strength  you  posse? 
In  doing  this,  there  must  not  be  any  exertion  th 
is  unnecessary.  Every  muscle  in  finger,  hand,  wri- 
arm  and  body  must  be  absolutely  in  a  normal  co 
dition,  no  exertion  being  present  anywhere. 

In  order  to  have  this  condition  existing,  the  wri 
must  be  slightly  elevated  above  the  knuckle  join 
it  needs  but  a  very  slight  elevation,  scarcely  pe 
ceptible,  but  sufficient  to  be  conscious  that  it  is  ref 
ing  at  the  knuckle  point,  being  suported  by  tl 
finger  from  the  tip  or  pad.  From  the  wrist  to  tl 
elbow,  the  forepart  of  the  arm  must  be  lowert 
until  the  elbow,  at  the  lowest  point  (if  a  straig 
line  were  made  from  the  elbow  from  the  point 
the  keyboard)  would  be,  when  reaching  the  key 
about  a  half  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  top  of  tl 
keys;  when  down.  you  would  then  realize  that  tl 
elbow  was  held  by  the  wrist.  The  arm  from  tl 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  is  held  by  being  connecte 
with  the  body,  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  froi 
the  shoulder  moves  forward  and  connects  with  tl 
elbow ;  the  body  is  connected  with  the  shouldi 
naturally  and  its  weight  and  force  are  added  also. 
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H E  ETUDE 


The  Last  Flight  of  the  Polyphonia 

Limited 

A  Personally  Conducted  Tour  to  the  Homes  of  Bach,  Schubert 
and  a  Little  Excursion  into  A.  D.  3000 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 
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In  the  Issue  for  August  which  was  devoted  to  "The 
rrv  Side  of  Music,”  Mr.  Elson  commenced  the  present 
ies  of  imaginary  articles  which  concludes  in  this  number, 
the  first  Mr.  Elson  flew  with  his  wonderful  airship 
hich  has  the  ability  to  go  in  any  direction  through  the 
turies  with  the  swiftness  of  the  fairy  wish)  and  landed 
the  Vienna  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  After  interviewing 
m  exclusively  for  The  Etude,  he  next  determined  to 
i roach  old  Father  Bach  and  Franz  Schubert  as  the  fol- 
ing  entertaining  installment  reveals.  Mr.  Elson  has  at- 
mted  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  and  historical  state- 
nts  of  the  Masters  as  closely  as  possible. — Editor’s 
rs.] 

\ftkr  my  brief  experience  with  paleolithic  man  and 
three-noted  composition  I  determined  to  go  boldly 
the  fountain-head  of  music.  Therefore,  I  steered 
monoplane  towards  Leipsic  and  set  the  time  motor 
ing  forward.  When  the  latter  had  reached  A.  D. 
IS,  I  checked  it  and  made  my  descent.  It  was  easy 
:>ugh  to  find  the  Herr  Cantor  Bach,  for  he  was  in 
:  Thomaskirche  almost  every  day,  rehearsing  his 
Dir  or  playing  the  organ.  I  found  a  serene  and 
tely  gentleman,  with  a  charming  lady  seated  beside 
n.  The  lady  was  his  second  wife,  a  good  musician 
d  a  fine  soprano  singer.  Poor  lady!  She  afterwards 
d  in  the  Leipsic  almshouse. 

Phe  great  composer  welcomed  me  heartily  and  was 
once  interested  when  I  asked  his  opinion  of  my 
ihestral  works.  I  gave  him  my  “North  and  South 
le-poem  to  look  over  first — and  also  last,  as  it  turned 
t.  While  he  prepared  to  examine  it  I  ran  Bach  said 
me,  “He  is  always  courteous  and  good-humored. 
:ept  when  some  one  tampers  with  the  purity  of 
isic.  Then  he  gets  very  angry  or  sarcastic.  ’ 

BACH’S  IRONY. 

Bach  suddenly  looked  up  from  the  score.  At  first 
re  was  a  thunder  cloud  upon  his  brow,  but  it  sud- 
ily  changed  to  an  odd,  quizzical  expression.  “I 
mot  teach  you  myself,”  said  he,  “but  if  you  will  go 
my  house  and  look  up  my  son  David,  he  will  be 
it  the  kind  of  teacher  you  need.  He  gave  me  the 
Iress  and  I  departed,  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  wor- 
d  look  upon  the  pleasant  face  of  Frau  Bach, 
rived  at  the  humble  domicile  I  plied  the  knocker 
irtily.  “I  wish  to  see  young  Bach,  1  said  to  the 
1  v/ho  opened  the  door.  “Which  one  ?  she  asked, 
ere  are  fifteen  of  them.  (There  were  later  on  live 
re,  a  regiment  of  twenty  children.)  It  is  David 
.t  I  am  looking  for,”  I  replied  to  the  maid.  She 
ked  rather  astonished,  but  led  me  to  an  upper 
imber  where  a  misshapen  youth  was  sprawling  on  a 
ich.  He  gibbered  at  me  and  began  mumbling  sen- 
ces  which  had  no  meaning.  One  glance  was  enough; 
vid  was  an  imbecile,  an  idiot. 

little  reflection  convinced  me  that  Bach  had  thus 
de  a  rather  severe  reflection  upon  my  tone-poem, 
1  I  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  interview  him 
fin.  Therefore,  I  sought  my  aerial  machine  and 
m  left  Leipsic  and  A.  D.  1735  far  behind  me.  I 
ered  for  Vienna  and  the  nineteenth  century  again, 
len  the  time-record  indicated  1825  I  shut  off  the 
tors  and  came  gently  to  earth.  This  time  the  city 
ked  familiar,  not  essentially  different  from  what  it 
when  I  visited  Beethoven.  I  found  my  way  easily 
ng  the  streets  and  seeing  a  music  shop  with  the 
ne  “Diabelli”  over  the  door,  I  entered  and  inquired 
’  Herr  Schubert.  The  music  clerk  grinned  a  little 
i  pointed  to  the  street  corner  a  little  distance  off. 
off 11  probably  find  him  there,”  said  he,  “in  the 
ern.” 

I  “KANNER  WAS?” 

did  find  him  there,  surrounded  by  a  Bohemian 
1  cle,  each  member  of  which  was  a  celebrity  in  music, 
nting,  literature  or  law.  Von  Schober,  Randhart- 
i  er,  Jenger,  Schwind,  and  several  others  were  there, 
/entured  to  seat  myself  near  the  table  where  they 
re  gathered,  when  Randhartinger  came  up  to  me  and 
cd  what  T  desired.  I  told  him  that  1  desired  of  all 


things  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Schubert.  “That 
will  be  easy  enough,”  he  replied,  “if  you  are  active  in 
any  branch  of  Art.  The  first  question  Schubert  puts 
to  any  newcomer  in  this  Kneipe  is  ‘Kanner  was’  (does 
he  know  anything?)  so  that  we  have  nicknamed  him 
Kanevas. 

I  explained  that  I  was  an  American  and  a  composer, 
and  was  soon  introduced  to  Schubert,  who  was  short 
and  thick-set,  a  trifle  apoplectic-looking,  with  a  very 
pleasant  smile  and  a  kindly  glance  that  shone  through 
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“SCHUBERT  PLAYED  THE  'EARL  KING*  ON  A  COMB.” 

his  large  round  spectacles.  “An  American !”  he 
shouted,  “that’s  good.  Do  you  know  that  I  love  to 
read  your  American  author,  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 
If  the  American  music  were  as  good  as  the  ‘Leather¬ 
stocking  Tales’  no  one  could  ever  find  any  fault 
with  it.” 

I  could  not  broach  the  business  of  music  study  in 
that  circle.  In  fact,  I  was  told  that  Schubert  firmly 
declined  to  let  any  business  whatever  enter  into  that 
charming  society.  Therefore  I  was  humbly  glad  to 
order  a  succession  of  bottles  of  wine,  which  I  paid  for 
with  some  old  English  guineas  which  I  had  taken  with 
me  on  this  extraordinary  voyage.  Schubert  was  by- 
no  means  a-  drunkard,  but  he  could  absorb  more  wine 
than  anyone  else  in  that  thirsty  company.  I  found  that 
they  had  given  him  another  nickname— “Schwammerl” 
— “the  sponge”— because  of  his  wonderful  powers  of 
absorption. 

SCHUBERT’S  SOLO. 

He  grew  constantly  more  genial  and  playful.  When 
the  waiter  came  to  take  his  order  he  held  his  hand 
under  the  table  and  stretched  out  some  of  his  fingers. 
“So  many  bottles,”  he  cried,  “guess  the  number.” 
Finally,  he  took  a  comb  from  his  pocket,  wrapped  a 
thin  paper  around  it,  and  played  the  “Erl-king  with 
a  burlesque  pathos  that  set  us  all  into  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

He  was  very  different  the  next  day,  when  I  called  at 


his  room  for  a  more  formal  visit.  He  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  a  publisher  offering  him  forty 
kreutzers  (twenty  cents)  each,  for  his  last  batch  of 
songs  and  adding  a  strong  hint  that  he  composed  far 
too  much  to  expect  publication  of  all  his  works.  I 
expressed  curiosity  as  to  his  piano  works  and  he  sat 
down  at  the  instrument  to  play  me  one  of  them, 
Although  he  played  with  beautiful  expression  there 
was  much  lacking  in  his  technique  and  he  broke  down 
twice,  at  last  exclaiming — “The  devil  himself  couldn’t 
play  that  stuff !”  and  threw  the  music  upon  the  floor 
— his  own  music. 

He  was  gentle  enough  in  his  treatment  of  my  music 
when  he  came  to  examine  it.  He  said  that  it  did  not 
appeal  to  him  at  all.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  melody, 
and  he  held  that  music  without  melody  was  like  play¬ 
ing  “Hamlet”  without  Hamlet.  “Generally,  people  deny 
the  power  of  Melody  when  they  are  unable  to  invent 
it.  But  believe  me,  even  if  there  are  some  epochs  when 
composers  attempt  to  discard  melody,  the  world  will 
always  return  to  it.  The  art  of  tune  is  the  art  of 
Music.”  He  declined  to  take  me  as  a  pupil,  saying  that 
we  were  altogether  too  different  in  our  tastes  and  aims 
to  agree,  and  besides  teaching  made  him  very  irritable, 
and  he  wanted  to  keep  a  pleasant  memory  of  my 
entrance  into  his  Kneipe. 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

And  now  a  new  thought  entered  my  mind.  Strange 
that  I  had  not  come  upon  the  idea  before.  Instead  of 
going  to  the  pa,st  for  my  musicaj  instruction,  I  would 
pry  into  the  future.  I  mounted  the  seat  of  my  flyer 
and  set  the  time-motor  forward.  Back  to  America  I 
went,  but  not  the  land  that  we  know  at  present,  for  I 
did  not  check  my  time-motor  until  it  had  reached 
A.  D.  3000.  Then  I  descended  in  New  York.  Oddly 
enough  it  was  smaller  as  a  city  than  it  is  at  present. 
I  soon  found  out  the  reason  of  this.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  had  his  individual  flying-machine,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  power  derived  from  a  substance  like 
Radium,  but  much  more  plentiful.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  fly  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  As  a  consequence  the  population  was  spread 
much  more  evenly  over  the  earth,  and  what  we  call 
rural  districts  had  ceased  to  exist.  A  man  might  readily 
work  in  New  York  and  live  in  Maryland. 

Many  other  wonderful  changes  might  be  chronicled, 
but  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  musical  ones  only.  I 
soon  found  an  eminent  composer  of  the  thirty-first 
century  who  agreed  to  help  me  to  comprehend  what 
changes  had  taken  place  in  music  in  the  centuries  be¬ 
fore  his  time,  for  he  was  a  historian  as  well  as  a 
composer.  I  inquired  especially  regarding  his  opinion 
of  the  music  of  the  twentieth  century.  “Not  much  of 
it  has  survived,”  said  he,  “but  it  must  have  been  an 
interesting  epoch.  Beethoven  existed  about  that  time, 
or  perhaps  a  trifle  later,  and  was  the  best  of  them  all. 
A  peculiar  habit  of  the  time  was  to  picture  this  or 
that  character  in  opera  by  a  phrase  or  a  figure.  This 
was  done  by  a  man  named  Wogner  or  Pogner.  Now¬ 
adays  we  picture  each  character  by  having  it  accom¬ 
panied  on  a  special  instrument.  It  is  strange  what 
different  kinds  of  work  the  old  composers  did.  There 
was  a  man  named  Strauss,  for  example,  who  at  one 
time  would  compose  very  intricate  operas  and  at 
another  would  write  the  most  tuneful  waltzes.” 

“We  have  recently  discovered  a  strange  Japanese 
score  called  the  ‘Mikado.’  Oddly  enough  it  was  not 
composed  by  a  Japanese  but  by  an  Arab  or  Turk 
named  Soleivan.  It  shows  that  the  Japanese  were  fond 
of  tune.  After  the  twentieth  century  for  a  short  time 
there  was  a  peculiar  change  in  Music.  The  compo¬ 
sitions  grew  longer  and  longer  and  had  less  and  less 
melody.  Meanwhile  music  grew  louder  and  uglier. 
Every  concert  became  so  complicated  that  sometimes 
auditors  would  study  a  program  for  a  month  before 
going  to  hear  it.  To  an  auditor  listening  to  the  music 
without  such  preparation  the  concert  became  absolutely 
meaningless. 

“Finally  the  great  Von  Schneckenburger  began  to 
write  mus’c  which  could  be  comprehended  without 
previous  p,eparation  and  founded  the  modern  school. 
For  all  that  we  have  mw  instruction  in  Musical  Ap¬ 
preciation,  all  over  the  world.  In  our  schools  we  do 
not  make  the  ^  lpiia  co  .ing  whether  they  are  able  to 
or  not,  but  we  trai.i  each  child  to  understand  the  charm 
of  music,  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  phases,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
simpler  styles  without  any  explanations  whatever.” 

A  WONDERFUL  CONCERT. 

“Can  we  go  together  to  a  concert?”  said  1  to 
instructor. 

“Certainly,”  responded  h  “When?” 

“Now,  at  once  ” 
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“Let  us  see,  it  is  now  8  P.  M.  in  Yokohama.  Let 
us  hear  what  music  they  are  having  there.” 

He  took  a  wireless  receiver  from  his  pocket  and 
adjusted  it,  placing  it  at  my  ear  and  fastening  it  on. 
In  a  little  while  I  heard  a  voice  announce  “Von 
Schneckenburger’s  ‘Praise  of  Universal  Peace,’  ”  and 
then  I  heard  most  tender  themes  supported  with  a  rich¬ 
ness  of  orchestration  that  I  had  not  deemed  possible. 
One  instrument  in  the  score  puzzled  me  since  it  was 
like  the  pianoforte,  but  with  touches  of  shading  that 
are  impossible  with  us. 

“Oh,  that  is  the  piano  with  the  electrical  pedal,”  said 
my  guide,  in  response  to  a  question.  “It  allows  the 
pianist  to  shade  exactly  as  the  violinist  or  vocalist  does. 
It  has  made  the  piano  our  chief  instrument,  certainly 
the  most  expressive  of  them  all,  for  one  can  swell  a 
tone,  or  cause  it  to  tremble,  and  in  short  give  it  every 
possible  expression.” 

“But  do  we  not  pay  for  this  concert?”  I  asked  when 
the  program  was  finished.  "The  state  does  that,”  was 
the  answer,  “these  concerts  are  for  the  whole  world, 
and  anybody  with  a  receiver  can  pick  them  up.  Each 
city  gives  concerts  at  8  P.  M.  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody.” 

“Would  you  like  to  hear  some  of  the  voices  of  the 
singers  of  long  ago?”  asked  my  teacher.  I  assented 
gladly,  and  we  entered  a  building  in  which  there  was 
a  large  organ-like  instrument  with  pipes  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  size  and  shape.  My  teacher  drew  a  list  from 
his  pocket. 

“h'undamental  80,  First  overtone  5,  second  4,  third 
2]A.  fourth  V/2,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh,  1  each,  the  rest 
Z±  each,”  said  he.  The  organist  mixed  this  combination 
as  calmly  as  a  drug  clerk  would  mix  a  prescription, 
and  then  played  a  melody  which  sounded  as  if  executed 
by  a  fine  tenor  voice. 

“You  are  astonished  at  this,”  said  my  guide,  “but 
it  is  nothing  so  very  remarkable.  We  have  long  since 
discovered  the  elements  of  every  tone,  its  proportion  of 
fundamental  and  overtones,  so  that  we  can  write  down 
the  quality  of  any  voice  or  instrument  and  can  repro¬ 
duce  it  from  the  record  at  any  time.  It  is  only  carry¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  Helmholtz  to  its  logical  conclusion.” 

BACK  TO  HOME  AND  MUSIC. 

My  brain  was  beginning  to  whirl  with  the  novelties 
of  the  thirty-first  century.  I  felt  that  I  had  investigated 
enough.  I  was  getting  homesick  for  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  symphony  concert  and  an  evening  at  the 
opera.  I  determined  that  I  would  try  and  worry  along 
in  the  future  with  what  the  twentieth  century  could 
provide  me.  Therefore,  I  rushed  to  my  time-machine 
(even  the  thirty-first  century  had  not  yet  invented  that) 
and  set  the  dial  at  1912.  Whirr  went  the  wheels  and 
in  a  little  while  I  found  myself  back  in  my  own  class¬ 
room  ready  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  at 
musical  ideas  of  the  present.  But  I  remembered  that 
in  all  my  flight,  b®th  in  the  past  and  future,  there  was 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  my  tone-poems  with  their 
impressionism,  their  unresolved  dissonances,  their  long 
developments,  their  massive  and  intricate  scoring. 
Therefore  I  went  to  the  grate  with  “North  and  South” 
and  all  its  companion  pieces ;  placed  them  carefully 
upon  the  bars ;  lit  a  match  and  realized  for  the  first 
time  how  much  of  fire  there  was  in  them. 


THINGS  FOR  THE  PUPIL  TO  FORGET. 

Forget  to  watch  the  clock  while  practicing. 

Forget  that  your  piece  goes  quickly  until  after  it 
goes  well  slowly. 

Forget  to  be  nervous  when  playing  for  friends. 

Forget  the  latest  popular  song,  or  the  latest  “rag  ” 
It  will  be  forgotten  by  everybody  sooner  or  later. 
Why  not  take  the  lead  in  forgetting? 

Forget  to  stiffen  the  wrist. 

Forget  your  failures. 

Forget  the  latest  “holiday  fiction”  novel  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  book  on  musical  history,  musical  theory, 
or  some  other  musical  subject  that  is  going  to  help 
you  in  your  life  work. 

Forget  the  most  frequently  studied  Piano  Method  of 
all — the  Slipshod  Method. 

Forget  the  call  of  the  Big  City  or  the  lure  of  For¬ 
eign  Study.  The  greatest  music  center  at  which  you 
can  study  is  neither  in  New  York,  Paris,  London  or 
Berlin,  nor  even  in  Vienna.  It  is  in  your  own  heart, 
t  the  small  vanities  and  petty  jealousies,  re- 
ng  only  that  music  is  the  most  universal  of 
the  art.',  and  makes  its  appeal  to  all  of  us,  whatever  our 
nationality  or  degree. 


WHAT  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  TEACHING. 

HOME-STUDY  HINTS  ON  THE  GREATEST  OF  ARTS. 

BY  DR.  E.  E.  AYRES. 

“No  sane  man  can  doubt,”  says  Professor  Titchener, 
of  Cornell  University,  “that  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  science  of  mind  and  the  art  of  teaching.”  To 
know  something  of  this  science  of  mind  called  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  to  discover  its  relation  to  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing,  is  the  duty  of  the  progressive  teacher.  Much  is 
known  about  Psychology,  but  how  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  difficult  and  complex  science  is  a  real 
problem.  Every  teacher  tries  in  his  own  way  to  solve 
it,  and,  if  he  really  grows  in  intelligence,  becomes  more 
modest  about  it  every  year.  It  is  a  startling  fact  that 
those  who  know  most  about  Psychology  are  precisely 
the  most  reluctant  to  speak  of  Pedagogy  as  an  exact 
science.  Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard,  is  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  foremost  students  of  the  human  mind 
when  he  warns  us  that  “there  is  no  universally  valid 
science  of  Pedagogy  that  is  capable  of  any  complete 
formulation  and  of  direct  application  to  individual 
pupils  and  teachers.”  He  therefore  concludes  that 
teaching  is  an  art  not  a  science. 

But  all  agree  that  the  art  of  teaching  must  rest  upon 
psychological  foundations.  Many  a  teacher  has 
achieved  success  without  having  read  any  formal  trea¬ 
tise  on  Psychology,  but  every  such  teacher  has  by 
observation  learned  much  about  the  human  mind.  No 
reading  can  take  the  place  of  such  first  hand  study. 
The  observer  may  be  greatly  helped,  however,  by  read¬ 
ing  such  books  as  the  following : 

William  James,  “Talks  to  Teachers;”  Horne,  “Psy¬ 
chological  Principles  of  Education;”  Search,  “The 
Ideal  School.” 

GOME  PRINCIPLES  UPON  WHICH  ALL  ARE  AGREED. 

1.  The  teacher  must  recognize  the  fact  that  each 
pupil  is  in  many  ways  unlike  every  other.  No  two 
should  be  taught  in  exactly  the  same  way.  No  inflexi¬ 
ble  “method,”  or  “course  of  studies,”  is  rational  or 
possible.  Every  successful  teacher  will  choose  the 
studies  and  compositions  to  be  used,  with  a  view  to 
the  taste,  and  the  already  awakened  interest  of  the 
individual  pupil  in  hand.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
learner  shall  have  the  necessary  technique  for  the  new 
task  proposed.  The  teacher  must  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  genuine  interest  in  the  given  lesson  can 
be  awakened;  otherwise  the  lesson  will  prove  valueless. 

2.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  begin  always  with  the 
already  existing  interests.  Not  only  do  pupils  differ 
in  their  possible  interests,  but  also  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  interests  of  one  period  of  growth  differ 
from  those  of  another  in  the  same  individual.  The 
teacher  must  therefore  study  the  peculiar  preferences 
of  his  pupil  at  the  given  moment,  in  such  matters  as 
rhythm,  major  and  minor  keys,  lyric,  dramatic,  con¬ 
trapuntal,  or  other  styles,  etc.  What  the  pupil  really 
likes,  even  if  it  be  commonplace,  must  be  the  starting- 
point  from  which  he  can  gradually  be  led,  if  desirable, 
to  something  else.  Thus  his  work  can  be  made  inter¬ 
esting.  And  without  a  lively  interest  there  can  be  no 
real  attention,  and  without  attention  no  understanding. 
George  A.  Coe,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology  at  the  Northwestern  LTniversity,  and  now  a 
specialist  in  Pedagogy,  has  published  the  following  as 
his  confession  of  faith  :  “The  core  of  good  teaching 
consists  not  in  dissipating  present  interests,  experiences 
ar.d  ideas,  but  in  expanding  them  :n  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  He  would  also  endorse  the  assertion  that  the 
core  of  bad  teaching  consists  in  ignoring  or  ridiculing 
the  already  existing  interests  of  the  pupil.  What  the 
pupil  already  cares  for  is  a  part  of  his  capital.  It 
must  not  be  squandered,  but  invested  and- carefully  con¬ 
served.  The  teacher  can  give  him  nothing  to  take  its 
place.  He  can  only  teach  him  how  to  use  it. 

3.  We  must  seek  to  develop  the  individuality  of  the 
pupil,  not  to  make  him  a  poor  copy  of  his  teacher,  nor 
to  force  upon  him  the  standards  of  any  school,  but 
to  help  him  to  find  himself.  Here  the  music  teacher 
has  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  us  who  are 
compelled  to  lecture  to  large  classes.  For  individual 
instruction  affords  the  ideal  opportunity  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  what  the  wise  old  Tacitus  called  “the 
demonic  sense  of  individuality.”  How  pitiful  is  the 
failure  of  the  teacher  who  finds  nothing  to  reverence 
in  that  mysterious  thing  we  call  “personality.”  It  is 
the  pupil’s  chief  asset.  Fortunate  is  that  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Each  soul  has  its 
own  flavor.  “It  is  only  as  one  has  learned  precisely 
what  he  is  as  distinguished  from  others  that  one  be¬ 


comes  valuable.”  A  carpenter  one  day  said  to  Professi 
James,  “There  is  very  little  difference  between  01 
man  and  another,  but  what  little  there  is,  is  ve, 
important.”  “This,”  says  the  great  psychologist,  “go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  zone  of  individu 
differences  is  the  zone  of  formative  processes,  is  tl 
real  stage  of  the  living  drama  of  life.” 

4.  We  must  encourage  the  pupil  to  listen  for  hir 
self,  and  to  give  expression  to  his  own  honest  feelin 
of  admiration  or  of  dislike,,  to  say  whether  he  fin 
the  composition  under  discussion  expressive  of  sa 
ness  or  of  joy,  of  agitation  or  of  repose.  He  shou 
have  his  own  views  as  to  the  composer’s  intentio 
as  to  rhythm,  or  tempo,  or  accent,  or  phrasing.  Su 
judgments  may  be  crude,  even  absurd,  and  should 
qualified  at  times  (not  always)  by  the  maturer  jud 
ment  of  the  teacher.  But  by  all  means  the  stude 
must  be  encouraged  to  make  his  own  personal  reactii 
to  every  concrete  case.  Merely  to  have  mastered  t 
technical  difficulties,  and  to  have  memorized  the  wo 
is  not  to  make  such  a  reaction.  The  music  mi 
become  a  part  of  the  pupil’s  world  of  felt  reality.  L 
us  keep  putting  to  him  the  question,  “What  does  tl 
music  suggest  to  you?”  Thus  will  the  imagination 
developed.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  any  giv 
composition  should  suggest  to  one  person  what  it  su 
gests  to  another.  But  it  should  suggest  something 
actual  life  that  causes  the  same  kind  of  emotion 
reaction.  Thus,  the  law  of  association  should  be  i 
voked.  All  that  we  learn  must  be  connected  in  sor 
way  with  real  life,  if  it  shall  become  vital. 

5.  The  whole  science  of  Pedagogy  resolves  itself  in 
this  one  principle :  “Make  the  work  interesting,”  whi 
is  only  another  way  of  saying,  “Secure  the  pupi 
undivided  attention.”  Pedagogy  may  make  numberle 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  b 
to  get  the  attention  is  our  problem.  The  great  geni 
is  simply  the  man  who  has  found  his  work  absorbing 
interesting.  Here  again  Professor  James  might 
quoted  at  length,  for  he  teaches  in  his  Psychology  th 
the  difference  between  the  “old  fogy”  and  the  “geniu 
is  that  the  one  finds  few  points  of  interest  in  t 
thing  under  observation,  while  the  other  finds  som 
thing  new  and  entrancingly  interesting  every  time 
looks  at  it.  The  ability  to  find  points  of  interest  mak 
a  good  and  promising  pupil;  the  ability  to  lead  t 
pupil  to  these  points  of  interest  makes  a  good  teacht 

6.  there  are  two  kinds  of  attention  necessary  to  t 
success  of  the  student  of  music,  voluntary  and  invc 
untary.  The  latter  is  always  present  when  a  thing 
immediately  interesting.  But  sometimes  the  intert 
is  “not  a  felt  good,  but  a  conceived  good.”  F 
example,  difficult  exercises  may  become  interesting 
a  recognized  means  to  an  interesting  end.  To  be  at 
to  find  such  a  conceived  good  more  interesting  th; 
that  which  is  immediately  felt  is  a  mark  of  superi 
talent.  To  be  able  to  make  the  pupil  aware  of  the  di 
tant  good,  and  enthusiastic  about  it,  is  a  mark  of  gre 
teaching  ability. 


FIND  A  JOY  IN  YOUR  WORK. 


BY  MRS.  LILLIAN  M.  WHITE. 


One  of  the  first  requisites  for  success  in  teaching 
as  Elbert  Hubbard  tries  to  impress  upon  his  heare 
and  readers,  joy  in  the  work.  Emerson  says,  “T 
high  prize  of  life,  the  crowning  fortune  of  man  is 
be  born  to  some  pursuit  which  finds  him  in  emplo 
ment  and  happiness,  whether  it  be  to  make  baskets 
broadswords,  or  canals  or  statues  or  songs;”  and  tl 
brings  to  mind  the  words  of  a  music-loving  litera 
light  who  heard  Patti  sing  during  the  time  of  h 
greatest  triumphs.  “I  went  to  hear  Patti  sing,  resolvi 
to  hear  her  secret  and  I  found  it  an  open  one.  Pa 
never  does  a  thing  unless  she  loves  to  do  it.  As  w< 
feed  the  body  on  burnt  air  as  the  spirit  on  forci 
emotion.  Never  do  anything  unless  you  love  it.  Nev 
talk  without  thoughts  that  must  be  uttered;  never  sii 
without  music  that  overflows ;  never  live  without  li 
that  must  go  out  in  love.  Remember,  the  heart  h; 
more  to  do  with  singing  than  the  lungs.” 

The  application 'is  evident.  There  must  be  on  tl 
teacher’s  side  so  great  a  desire  of  imparting,  of  diffu 
ing  the  knowledge  gained,  that  nothing  but  a  sense  ( 
happiness  and  satisfaction  is  felt  during  the  lessc 
hour.  Nothing  is  so  true  as  that  enthusiasm  is  coi 
tagious.  But  with  boundless  enthusiasm  on  the  pa 
of  the  teacher,  there  must  be  an  intimate  understands 
of  the  differences  in  musical  taste  and  perception,  i 
different  natures,  and  at  whatever  cost  the  interest  c 
the  pupil  must  be  aroused.  This  is  the  great  problei 
which  confronts  all  teachers. 
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Selecting  Standard  Classics  for 

Study  Season 

Useful  Pianoforte  Pieces  for  Special  Development 
By  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON 


the 


i  the  following  article  Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  attempt 
ive  a  complete  list  of  all  the  pieces  which  might  he 
to  develop  special  phases  of  pianoforte  technic.  All 
may  do  in  an  article  of  this  size  is  to  employ  repre- 
itive  pieces.  The  value  of  this  article  to  the  teacher 
the  student  must  he  read  between  the  live ;  for  by 
rehending  the  best  mode  cf  procedure  it  is  n^t  difficult 
he  reader  to  adapt  to  these  aims  ni-  ces  with  .which 
already  acquainted. — Editor  of  T:ie  Etude.] 

:ACTiNb  from  the  old  endless  system  of  strict 
nical  development,  the  modern  piano  teacher  is 
ing  to  feed  the  musical  sense  of  his  pupils  by 
ying  technical  principles  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
'y  of  reputable  pianoforte  works.  Up  to  perhaps 
third  grade  such  a  course  is  not  practicable,  since 
if  any  classics  are  available,  and  the  pupil  would 
be  prepared  for  their  complexities  if  they  were, 
trom  this  grade  on,  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
:ions  by  the  great  mastets  can  be  found  which 
well  adapted  for  emphasizing  the  pupil's  phases  of 
lopinen:  and  at  the  same  time  well  fitted  to  train 
'musical  taste  and  judgment. 

le  present  paper  aims  to  present  a  list  of  such 
jositiuns.  extending  through  those  within  the  third 
sixth  grades,  inclusive.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
y  of  each  selection  be  preceded  by  some  technical 
upon  ’.he  points  emphasized.  Before  beginning 
<  upon  a  scale  piece,  for  instance,  special  scale 
nasties  should  be  practiced,  either  of  a  general 
acter,  or,  what  is  better,  in  figures  derived  directly 
1  the  piece  itself.  The  student  should  also  note 
the  chief  distinction  between  “study  pieces”  and 
ordinary  etudes  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
lve  a  greater  variety  of  technical  work  than  the 
r.  Hence  care  should  be  taken  to  prepare  the  fin- 
not  only  for  the  special  technical  work  which 
is  the  main  object  of  study,  but  incidentally  for  all 
r  technical  difficulties  which  may  surround  it.  For 
mce,  in  studying  a  scale  piece,  one  must  perhaps 
on  with  attendant  chords  or  embellishments, 
‘ginning  now  with  simple  technical  work,  that  is, 
c  consisting  of  a  single  succession  of  notes,  we 
nguish  three  groups.  The  first  of  these  we  classify 
nger-work  proper,  involving  the  use  of  the  fingers 
very  variety  of  succession,  primarily  in  their  nor- 
or  five-finger  position.  The  second  group  deals 
scale  successions,  and  the  third  with  arpeggio 
es. 

FINGER-WORK  IN  ATTRACTIVE  PIECES. 

>r  the  early  grades  of  finger-work  Schumann’s 
ming  children’s  pieces  give  excellent  material.  Of 
9pus  68,  the  Melodie  No.  1,  the  Trdllerliedchen  No. 
e  Stuckchen  No.  5,  and  the  more  elaborate  Knccht 
recht  No.  12,  combine  graceful  figures  with  tuneful 
'dies,  in  about  grade  III.  Turning  to  the  older 
ers  we  note  as  somewhat  harder  the  Gavottes  I 
i  II  from  J.  S.  Bach's  English  Suite  No.  3,  in  G 
;  >r.  Also  of  about  the  fourth  grade  are  Bach’s 
i  rree  No.  1,  from  the  Second  English  Suite,  and  the 
|  Minuet  from  his  First  Partita,  in  B  flat.  These 
i  i  selections  involve  scale  and  arpeggio  figures,  as 
l  the  bright  Fantasia  in  C  major  by  Handel  and 
l  hoven’s  delicate  Albumleaf  Fiir  Elise. 

'  ineteenth  century  composers  are  represented  in  the 
rth  grade  by  Bendel’s  suggestion  of  Wagner’s 
j  ing  Dutchman,”  called  In  Senta’s  Spinnstube;  by 
[  en’s  Elfin  Dance  Op.  33,  No.  5;  and  by  Bargiel’s 
lie  Op.  32,  No.  1. 

-itween  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  grades  comes  the 
luable  first  movement  from  Haydn's  Sonata  in  F 
j \or  (No.  20  in  Peter’s  edition),  as  well  as  his 
i  ltly  more  difficult  Gipsy  Rondo  and  his  Rondo  in 
lajor. 

*ich  is  again  represented  in  grade  V  by  the  second, 

and  seventeenth  Preludes  from  the  Well-Tem- 
'  d  Clavichord,  Vol.  1,  and  the  Courante  from 
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Partita  V.  The  sparkling  finger-work  of  Mozart  is 
here  available,  especially  in  the  two  movements  of  his 
Sonata  in  F,  No.  5,  most  of  the  variations  from  his 
Sonata  in  A,  No.  12,  and  the  first  movement  from  the 
Sonata  in  G,  No.  14  (Peter’s  edition). 

Mendelssohn’s  Two  Clavierpieces  in  B  flat  major  and 
G  minor  fall  within  this  grade,  as  does  the  Chopin 
Waite  in  B  minor  Op.  69,  No.  2.  A  Saltarelle-Caprice 
in  B  flat  by  Theodore  Lack  is  more  pretentious,  as  is 
also  Chaminade’s  Les  Sylvains,  of  which  the  middle 
section  furnishes  fine  finger  drill. 

For  the  sixth  grade,  consult  Bach’s  Third  Prelude 
from  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  Vol.  1,  the  Gigue 
from  his  Fifth  French  Suite  and  the  Fantasie  from  his 
Third  Partita.  Mendelssohn  has  a  Perpetuum  Mobile 
Op.  119,  and  Chopin  a  Prelude  Op.  28,  No.  3,  in  G 
major,  which  furnish  material  respectively  for  the  right 
and  the  left  hands. 

MAKING  SCALES  FASCINATING. 

Turning  now  to  scale  figures,  we  find  a  pleasing 
piece  of  third  grade  material  in  Pacher’s  Austrian  Song 
Op.  69.  Beethoven’s  Six  Easy  Variations  in  G  and  his 
Variations  on  Nel  Cor,  as  well  as  his  Bagatelle  in  E 
flat  Op.  33,  No.  1,  are  rich  in  scales,  and  fall  in 
grade  M/2. 

For  grade  IV  we  turn  again  to  Bach’s  French  Suites, 
of  which  the  Airs  from  the  second  and  fourth  are 
especially  good.  The  two  Passcpieds  from  his  Fifth 
English  Suite  are  of  especial  interest.  Scales  com¬ 
bined  with  arpeggios  adorn  Mozart’s  Sonata  in  C  No. 
15,  first  movement;  and  Beethoven’s  Rondo,  Op.  51, 
No.  1,  enlivens  its  scales  with  various  embellishments. 
Of  modern  character  is  Benjamin  Godard’s  brilliant 
Second  Walts,  with  its  recurring  bass  figure. 

Bach’s  Courante  from  the  Fifth  and  Gigue  from  the 
Sixth  French  Suites  introduce  us  to  the  fifth  grade. 
At  this  point  the  Scherso,  which  forms  the  last  move¬ 
ment  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Op.  14,  No.  2,  is  invalua¬ 
ble  as  a  study  of  short,  quick  scale  runs.  The  Chopin 
Walts  in  D  flat,  Op.  64,  No.  1,  combines  scales  with 
varied  turns.  Again,  short  scale  figures  predominate 
in  Massenet’s  Aragonaise  from  the  Ballet  “Cid;"  and 
in  Grieg’s  Papillon,  Op.  43,  No.  1,  the  chromatic  scale 
is  interwoven  in  continual  passage  work. 

A  more  difficult  and  thorough  study  of  this  scale  oc¬ 
curs  in  B.  Godard’s  Valse  Chromatique.  Mendelssohn’s 
Spinning  Song,  No.  34  of  his  Songs  Without  W ords, 
and  Rheinberger’s  Ballade  in  G  minor  approach  the 
sixth  grade,  as  does  also  the  first  part  of  Schubert’s 
Impromptu  in  E  flat,  Op.  90,  No.  2,  and  the  last  of  his 
variations  in  B  flat  which  make  up  the  Impromptu  Op. 
142,  No.  3.  Another  concluding  variation  of  value  is 
that  which  ends  Handel’s  so-called  Harmonious  Black¬ 
smith. 

PRACTICAL  ARPEGGIO  STUDY. 

Many  of  the  pieces  already  cited  include  prominent 
arpeggio  figures.  Of  others,  in  which  they  become  the 
predominant  feature,  we  suggest,  of  grade  III,  Bach’s 
First  Prelude  in  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord;  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  Twelve  Little  Preludes,  especially  numbers 
1,  3,  5,  8;  and  numbers  3  and  6  of  his  Six  Little  Pre¬ 
ludes.  Bach  gives  us  fourth  grade  material  in  his 
Courante  of  the  Second  French  Suite  and  the  Gigue 
of  the  Fourth  English  Suite,  both'  of  which  contain 
useful  embellishments.  The  Scherso  of  Beethoven’s 
Op.  2,  No.  2,  is  made  of  a  graceful  arpeggio  figure. 

Passing  toward  the  fifth  grade,  we  mention  Bach’s 
Fifth,  Fifteenth  and  Twenty-first  Preludes  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  The  Gigue 
from  his  First  French  Suite  and  the  Allemande  and 
Gigue  from  the  First  Partita  are  all  of  fifth  grade.  In 
the  Minor e  part  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  Op.  7,  third 
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movement,  an  arpeggio  figure  is  rampant  in  both  hands, 
as  also  in  the  concluding  Rondo  from  his  Op.  14,  No. 

1.  The  Schubert  Impromptu  Op.  142,  No.  2,  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Albumblatt  Op.  117  contain  equally  good 
material. 

In  grade  sixth  we  place  the  last  movement  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Op.  26,  inimitable  for  the  equal  work  in  both 
hands;  the  chief  division  of  Schubert’s  Impromptu  Op. 
90,  No.  4;  the  Mendelssohn  Prelude  Op.  35,  with  its 
cantabile  basis;  Schumann's  Des  Abends  from  the 
Opus  12,  and  Vogel  als  Prophet  from  Opus  82;  the 
Chopin  Walts  in  E  minor  (posthumous)  ;  the  last  part 
of  his  Nocturne  Op.  55,  No.  1 ;  his  Andante  Spianato 
from  Op.  22,  splendid  for  left  hand  work;'  and,  finally, 
Godard’s  At  the  Spinning  Wheel,  Op.  85. 

There  are  not  many  available  pieces,  outside  of  for¬ 
mal  etudes,  which  are  formed  of  long  arpeggios. 
Ehrlich’s  Barcarolle  in  G,  of  fourth  grade,  is  among 
these.  In  the  next  grade  are  the  trio  from  the  Scherso 
movement  in  Beethoven’s  Op.  2,  No.  3;  Grieg’s  To 
Spring  Op.  43,  No.  1,  and  Sinding’s  Serenade  in  D* 
flat.  The  latter  composer’s  Friihlingsraiischen  is  of 
the  sixth  grade,  as  is  Raff’s  brilliant  Villanclla  Op.  89. 

INTERESTING  EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Under  finger-work  we  have  dited  compositions  which 
either  involve  embellishments  directly  or  else  con¬ 
tribute  toward  their  practice.  For  special  work  in  this 
line  we  naturally  search  the  early  classics,  since  orna- 
men'ation  reached  the  level  of  a  finp  art  in  the  day  in 
which  they  were  written.  Bach’s  Twelve  Little  Pre¬ 
ludes,  Numbers  1.  2.  5  and  11,  as  also  Numbers  1  anl 
6  of  his  Six  Little  Preludes,  are  third  grade  examples 
of  this  embellished  style;  while  in  the  fourth  grade 
Paquin’s  Le  Coucou  and  F.  Couperin’s  The  Little 
Windmills  and  La  Fleurie  on  La  Tendre  Nanette  are 
excellent.  Note  also  in  this  grade  the  Adagio  from 
Haydn’s  Sonata  in  E  minor  (No.  2  in  Peter’s  edition), 
and  the  first  movement  and  Minuet  from  his  Sonata 
in  G,  No.  11. 

The  hig’di'-adorned  right  hand  part  in  the  Andante 
from  Bach's  Italian  Caficerto  claims?first  place  in  grade 
V.  Turning  again  to  sonata  movements,  we  especially 
commend  the  Adagio  from  Haydn’s'  Sonata  in  F,  No. 
13,  the  first  and  second  movements  of  Mozart’s  Sonata 
in  G.  No.  14,  and  the  Molto  Adagio  from  Beethoven’s 
Op.  10,  No.  1.  The  antique  flavor  of  the  Pastorale  in 
E  miner  by  Scarlatti  is  paralelled  in  modern  dress  by 
Godard’s  dainfy  Bergers  et  Bcrgcres. 

Chopin’s  delicious  embellishments  find  their  natural 
expression  in  the  Nocturnes.  The  familiar  Op.  9,  No. 

2,  in  E  flat  is  our  chief  fifth  grade  specimen,  while  to 
the  sixth  grade  belong  the  Nocturnes  Op.  32,  No.  1, 
in  B  major  and  Op.  37,  No.  1,  in  G  minor.  The  same 
composer’s  Masurkas  demand  milch  tasteful  emotional 
playing.  Of  these  the  Op.  6,  No.  1,  in  F  sharp  minor, 
the  Op.  7,  No.  1,  in  B  flat  and  the  Op.  33,  No.  4,  in  B 
minor  fall  in  the  sixth  grade.  Another  specimen  from 
Bach,  the  Prelude  in  B  flat  from  the  First  Partita,  fitly 
closes  this  list. 

DEVELOPING  THE  TRILL  THROUGH  PIECES. 

A  form  of  embellishment  especially  important  for 
study  is  the  trill.  Contributing  to  this  are  the  fourth 
grade  Minuets  from  Bach’s  English  Suite,  Number  six; 
the  second  movement  from  Haydn's  Sonata  in  F,  No. 
20,  and  variations  1,  2,  5  and  6  from  Mozart’s  Sonata 
in  A,  No.  12,  first  movement. 

(In  the  next  issue  Mr.  Hamilton  will  contribute  a 
second  article  in  this  series  dealing  with  pieces  which 
are  useful  in  the  study  of  chords,  cantabile  playing  and 
the  staccato  touch . — Editor’s  Note.) 


fcTHE  FAULT  OF  OVER-EMPHASIS 

BY  C.  A.  EHRENFECHTER. 


A  common  fault  in  accentuation  is  a  lack  of  power 
in  strongly  accented  full  chords,  causing  a  certain 
tameness  and  inanimation.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  force  is  often  used  in  the  accentuation  of  single 
notes,  causing  a  hardness  of  tone  which  is  offensive 
to  hear.  The  fault  in  the  first  instance  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  due  to  insufficient  technical  qualification;  while 
the  second  is  generally  caused  by  misapplied  force  in 
the  endeavor  of  “playing  with  expression,”  chiefly  n<T 
ticeahle  in  the  efforts  of  the  indifferently  trained 
amateur. — Delivery  in  Pianoforte  Playing. 


The  quality  which  Chopin  most  valu'ed  in  the  player 
was  a  sympathetic  touch. — Charles  Williby. 
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THE  ETUDE 


That  the  horrible  scourge  .of  cancer  should  have  re¬ 
moved  anyone  who  has  brought  so  much  beauty  into 
the  world  as  Jules  Emile  Frederic  Massenet  seems  one 
of  the  ironical  tragedies  of  Fate.  The  great  French 
composer  died  in  Paris,  August  thirteenth,  after  a 
long  period  of  intense  suffering.  Flis  whole  life  was 
one  of  industry,  and  although  he  profited  enormously 
from  his  work  he  was  deeply  infatuated  with  the  work 
itself  rather  than  the  thought  of  possible  gain. 


MASSENET  AND  HIS  LIFE-LONG  FRIEND,  SAINT-SAF.NS.  FROM 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  FOR  THE  “PARIS  MUSICA.” 

Massenet  was  born  at  Monaud,  near  St.  Etienne. 
France,  in  1842.  Flis  father  was  an  “Iron  King,”  and 
the  son  was  brought  up  with  the  cyclopian  tympani 
of  the  foundries  ringing  in  his  ears.  His  mother  was 
an  excellent  pianist,  and  Massenet  received  his  first 
lessons  from  her.  The  father’s  ill-health  led  to  the 
loss  of  his  business  and  the  mother  was  compelled  to 
support  the  little  family  by  music  teaching.  When 
eleven  years  old  Massenet  played  Beethoven’s  Sonata, 
Opus  19,  so  well  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  Ten  years  later,  in  1863,  he  won  the 
much  coveted  “Grand  Prix  de  Rome.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  worked  very 
hard,  not  only  with  his  studies  but  in  that  important 
occupation  of  keeping  the  wolf  front  the  studio  door. 
Indeed,  it  is  known  that  Massenet  played  the  tympani 
in  a  Parisian  theatre,  receiving  fifty  cents  a  perform¬ 
ance  for  his  services.  He  also  played  in  a  cafe  and. 
in  fact,  kept  up  this'  menial  but  instructive  work  until 
the  day  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  gave  him  a 
sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  three  years. 

WHEN  MASSENET  WAS  A  DRUMMER. 

While  Massenet  was  acting  as  a  drummer  in  the 
Theatre  de  la  Saint-Martin  in  Paris,  it  is  sa:d  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  performance  of  a  play  in  which  Napoleon  was 
the  central  figure,  the  actor  who  played  the  part  failed 
to  hear  his  cue  and  did  not  appear  at  the  first  entrance 
in  response  to  the  frantic  cries  of  the  populace,  “Vive 
l’Empereur.”  Massenet,  however,  banged  away  at  his 
drums  in  such  a  terrific  manner  that  the  audience 
thought  that  the  actual  entrance  of  the  little  Corsican 
was  not  really  intended. 

Rome  he  reached  out  for  higher  and  greater 
It  was  there,  where  according  to  his  own 
!  began  to  live;  there  it  was  during  my  happy 


walks  with  my  comrades,  painters  or  sculptors,  and 
in  our  talks  under  the  oaks  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  or 
under  the  pines  of  the  Villa  Pamphili,  I  felt  my 
stirrings  of  admiration  for  nature  and  for  art.  Now 
I  had  ceased  to  be  merely  a  musician;  now  I  was 
much  more  than  a  musician.” 

While  in  Rome,  Massenet  met  Liszt  who  induced 
him  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  home  of 
Mine.  Saint-Marie  where  Liszt  had  been  invited  to 
teach.  Massenet  did  so  and  succeeded  in  falling  in 
love  with  his  talented  pupil  and  marrying  her  in  later 
years. 

MASSENET’S  OPERAS. 

Massenet’s  first  opera  was  La  Grande  Tantc,  which 
did  not  bring  the  composer  more  than  the  transient 
notice  of  the  fickle  Parisian  public.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  next  opera  produced  in  1872  and  called 
Don  Cesar  de  Bazan.  The  first  to  attract  attention  was 
his  Marie  Magdeline  with  its  sacred  background.  The 
operas  which  have  brought  him  the  most  renown  are : 
L’ Adorable  Bcl-Bou,  1874;  Berengeret  Anatole,  1876; 
Le  Roi  de  Lahore,  1877 ;  Hcrodiade,  1881:  Manon,  1884  : 
Le  Cid,  1885;  Esclarmonde,  1889;  Le  Mage,  1891: 
Wert  her,  1892;  Le  Carillon,  1892;  Thais ,  1894;  Le 
Portrait  de  Manon,  1894;  La  Navarraise,  1894;  Sapho. 
1897;  Cendrillon,  1899;  Griselidis,  1901;  Le  Jongleur 
de  Notre  Dame,  1902;  Cigale.  1904;  Cherubin,  1905; 
Ariane,  1906;  Therese,  1907;  Bacchus,  1909.  and  Don 
Quichotte,  1910. 

The  leading  roles  in  most  of  Massenet’s  operas  are 
feminine.  This  is  attributed  to  the  composer’s  great 
fondness  for  the  fair  sex.  Many  of  his  best  known 
pieces  were  composed  with  some  particular  prima  donna 
in  mind.  He  was  very  much  devoted  to  the  artistic 
work  of  Calve  and  the  American  singer  Sanderson. 
Massenet’s  best  known  interpreters  in  America  have 
been  Mary  Garden.  Charles  Dalmores  and  Maurice 
Renaud.  He  owed  a  distinct  debt  to  the  business 
genius  of  Oscar  Hammerstein  in  making  his  operas 
popular  in  America.  Few  of  Massenet’s  works,  apart 
from  those  written  for  the  theatre,  have  attained  any 
popularity.  The  melody  known  as  Longing,  Op.  10.  the 
Aragonaise  from  the  ballet  of  Le  Cid  and  the  Medi¬ 
tation  from  Thais  have  become  current  successes, 
speaking  from  the  popular  standpoint. 

MASSENET'S  POSITION  IN  MUSICAL  HISTORY. 

It  has  long  been  a  fashion  for  critics  who  have  not 
commenced  to  gain  the  efficiency  that  Massenet 
possessed  to  belittle  his  works  as  “weak  and  sugary.” 
“inexpressablv  monotonous,”  “superficially  versitile” 
(see  the  Grove  Dictionary).  Despite  all  this  critical 
opposition  the  works  of  Massenet  are  more  popular 
now  in  our  large  opera  houses  than  they  have  ever 
been.  Some  acute  critics  have  observed  that  Massenet’s 
music  is  peculiarly  suited  for  the  opera  since  it  does 
not  obtrude  upon  the  dramatic  picture,  but  rather 
makes  an  effective  frame. 

Massenet  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  a  member  of  the  French  Institute.  He  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  work  and  so  constantly  engaged  in 
it  that  he  had  little  time  for  his  friends.  In  fact  he 
even  refused  to  attend  performances  of  his  own  works 
after  he  had  given  the  necessary  attention  to  rehearsals, 
etc.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  was  always 
seen  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  When  he  commenced 
to  compose,  the  outline  of  the  work  was  so  clearly 
fixed  in  his  mind  that  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity 
and  rarely  corrected  a  single  page. 


In  writing  to  Flerzogenberg,  who  had  sent  him  his 
variations  for  four  hands  on  a  theme  by  Johannes 
Brahms,  Brahms  expresses  himself  as  follows  on  the 
variation  as  a  form: 

"I  could  wish  that  one  might  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  title  variations  and  what  might  be  called 
fantaisie  variations — or  something  of  the  kind,  to  which 
almost  all  modern  variations  really  belong.  I  have  a 
particular  liking  for  the  form  of  the  variation  and  think 
that  with  our  talent  and  strength  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  bend  it  to  our  purpose.  Beethoven  shows  especial 
power  in  managing  it.  and  he  can  rightly  translate  the 
term  as  variations.  What  has  been  composed  after 
him,  whether  by  Schumann,  Herzogenberg,  Nottebohm, 
is  something  different.  Against  this  form  I  have  natu¬ 
rally  as  little  as  against  music  itself.  But  I  wish  that 
one  might  distinguish  it  through  the  name  as  well  as 
through  the  style.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  Beethoven 
did  so;  he  uses  the  term  “alterations  {Verander- 
ungen),”  e.g.,  the  33  variations  in  C  minor. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SAMUEL  COLERIDGE 
TAYLOR. 

The  untimely  death  of  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor 
be  deeply  regretted  by  the  English  musical  public 
by  his  many  admirers  in  this  country.  He  was 
son  of  a  native  doctor  of  medicine  of  Sierra  L 
(South  Africa),  and  an  English  mother,  but  was 
in  London,  August  15,  1875.  His  early  life  was  spe 
Croydon,  near  London,  and  he  gained  his  first  mu 
experience,  like  so  many  English  composers,  singin 
a  church  choir.  He  became  a  violin  student  "at 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  1890.  and  also  studied  i 
position  under  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford.  Hi 
tracted  wide  attention  while  still  a  student  by  his 
ting  for  chorus  and  orchestra  of  Hiawatha’s  Wed 
Feast,  which  was  produced  in  1898  at  the  Royal 
lege.  He  subsequently  added  two  other  sections  to 
work.  The  Death  of  Minnehaha  and  Hiawatha’s 
parture,  thus  completing  the  work  which,  in  spite 
much  activity,  still  must  be  regarded  as  his  finest  c 
position. 


Coleridge-Taylor  has  been  active  in  all  branches 
composition,  his  works  including  many  choral  comp 
tions  in  the  larger  form,  besides  anthems  and  soi 
orchestral  suites,  a  symphony,  chamber  music,  i 
dental  music  to  important  dramatic  productions, 
most  recent  composition  was  a  concerto  for  violin  , 
orchestra  specially  written  for  Miss  Maud  Powell, 
famous  American  violinist. 

As  a  composer  of  songs  Coleridge-Taylor  has  b 
very  successful.  Two  well-known  examples  of 
work  in  this  connection  are  My  Algonquin  and  T, 
Art.  These  works  well  represent  the  chief  charac 
istics  of  his  style  of  composition — rich,  warm  melc 
striking  and  unusual  harmonies,  and  very  attracl 
rhythtjis.  Coleridge-Taylor  has  done  for  the  negro 
music  what  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  has  done  in  litc 
ture.  He  is  not  destined,  perhaps,  to  find  a  pi 
among  the  immortals  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus, 
he  was  a  sincere,  truthful  artist,  who  always  had  soi 
thing  interesting  to  say,  and  could  at  times  rise 
passionate  heights.  The  general  character  of 
music  had  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Dvor 
Tschaikowski  and  Grieg. 

No  man  was  more  deeply  concerned  for  the  honor 
his  art  than  was  Coleridge-Taylor.  He  could  not  b 
that  music  should  be  slighted  in  any  way.  The  wri 
was  once  present  at  a  concert  given  by  a  ladies’  str 
orchestra  in  Croyden,  at  which  Taylor  was  conduct! 
The  audience  was  a  somewhat  fashionable  one.  t 
did  not  see  why  it  should  stop  talking  for  the  sake 
the  music.  No  sooner  had  the  music  started  thar 
loud  murmur  buzzed  down  from  the  gallery.  Si 
denly  Coleridge-Taylor  rapped  the  desk,  stopped 
orchestra,  turned  glaring  on  the  audience  and  shout 
“Silence!  The  concert  cannot  go  on  while  this  nc 
continues.”  It  discontinued  with  a  jar  like  the  bre; 
ing-off  of  a  talking-machine  record. 

He  married  an  English  wife,  the  daughter  of  f 
who  befriended  him  in  his  struggling  days,  and  lea’ 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  named,  respectm 
Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha,  after  the  two  princi 
characters  in  his  most  famous  work.  He  was  a  m 
of  great  refinement,  and  never  failed  to  do  eve 
thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  and  assist  those  1' 
fortunate  than  himself  in  the  difficult  profession 
music. 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 


Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


The  Aim  of  the  Teachers’  Round  Table. 

For  many  years  The  Etude  lias  earnestly  supported  this  interesting  department  because  we  know  that  there  are  times 
cn  the  average  teacher  finds  it  very  necessary  to  turn  to  some  reliable  and  experienced  authority  for  help  upon  im- 
rtanl  problems.  This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  '  How  to  Teach,”  "What 
.Teach,”  etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical  theory,  history,  etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belongs  to 
,  Questions  and  Answers  department.  Kindly  observe  this  distinction.  We  cannot  notice  inquiries  that  are  unaccom- 
tiied  with  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  This  department  is  open  to  all  readers  without  charge  of  any  kind. 


GRADING. 

“I  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  shades  of  technical 
difficulty  represented  by  the  numbers  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Grade.  Some  writers  use  the  numbers  one  to 
seven,  while  the  Mathews'  Graded  Course  uses  from 
one  to  ten.  Can  you  suggest  how  I  can  determine 
with  accuracy  the  grade  a  given  pupil  may  he  able 
to  play?  Could  you  give  a  list  of  compositions 
which  would  fairly  represent  the  different  degrees 
of  difficulty  associated  with  the  various  grades?” — 

H.  F.  B.  Bermuda. 

jlhe  ability  to  grade  music  properly  can  be  only 
Lrned  by  experience.  There  is  no  rule  that  can  be 
d  down  which  will  make  it  possible  for  one  to  de- 
j'tnine  which  grade  a  given  piece  may  belong  in.  ft 
difficult  to  give  a  “clear  idea"  of  this  because  the 
[rious  grades  do  shade  into  one  another  so  imper- 
ptibly.  Furthermore,  the  grading  of  certain  pupils 
uncertain.  For  example,  one  pupil  may  be  well 

vanced  in  the  fifth  grade,  in  so  far  as  scales,  arpeg- 
)S  and  general  technique  is  concerned,  but  he  very 
ficient  in  octaves  and  hence  unable  to  play  many 
ices  for  which  they  arc  well  fitted  otherwise.  Again, 
iny  advanced  players  make  but  sorry  work  of  the 
nple  contrapuntal  music  of  Bach.  There  are  many 
mgs,  therefore,  that  need  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
m  in  grading  both  pupils  and  their  music.  For  the 
;t  sentence  in  your  question  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
itober  and  November  issues  of  The  Etude  of  1911, 
which  you  will  find  a  list  of  pieces  and  etudes  that 
11  answer  your  query  in  a  comprehensive  way.  I  n 
e  November  issue  the  two  articles  conclude  with  a 
Composite”  list  which  you  will  find  valuable.  As  to 
e  figures  one  to  seven,  or  one  to  ten,  their  use  is 
rely  a  matter  of  individual  preference. 

WORKING  AT  A  DISADVANTAGE. 

!  “1.  I  am  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  I  have  to 

take  my  three  hours'  practice  in  the  evening  after 
working  all  (lav.  I  am  also  discouraged  when  I 
find  that  after  I  have  left  the  piano  for  an  hour  I 
cannot  play  a  given  piece  that  I  played  with  fluency 
an  hour  before.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ! 

‘‘2.  Mow  long  Is  it  necessary  to  study  theory  m 
order  to  compose  away  from  the  piano? 

[t  “3.  If  I  should  take  up  music  as  a  profession  at 
my  advanced  age  do  you  think  I  would  bo  able  to 
achieve  success?  In  spite  of  physical  and  pecuni¬ 
ary  disadvantages  I  am  willing  to  work  hard. 

B.'  L. 

j  1.  Three  hours’  practice  in  the  evening  after  work- 
?  all  day  is  almost  more  than  any  human  frame  can 
ind,  at  least  for  long.  Your  difficulty  may  he  caused 
a  condition  of  permanent  fatigue,  which  can  only 
rectified  by  a  return  to  a  normal  condition  of  living, 
nir  devotion  to  the  cause  of  music  is  certainly  praise- 
irthy,  but  unless  you  have  unlimited  strength  and 
ality  I  should  fear  a  nervous  breakdown.  The 
ndition  you  mention  points  towards  it.* 

2.  Composing  away  from  the  piano  should  begin 
qm  the  first  lesson  in  theory,  Your  facility  in  this 
11  depend,  therefore,  on  the  amount  of  study  you 
n  give  and  whether  or  not  you  are  naturally  gifted. 

j  iur  first  writing  should  be  done  away  from  the 
;  strument,  so  that  the  question  is  not  how  long  before 
j  u  can  compose,  but  how  long  will  it  take  to  acquire 
/oficiency.  This  cannot  be  answered  at  long  range. 

3.  This  third  question  is  one  that  cannot  be  an- 
i  ered  except  after  familiarity  with  your  work,  and 
j  e  amount  of  time  it  takes  you  to  accomplish  a  given 
j  sk.  There  are  a  few  questions  which  are  vital  to 
j  ose  who  ask  them,  but  which  can  only  be  answered 

experimentation  conducted  by  home  teachers  who 
1e  familiar  with  your  taient  and  ability  to  learn.  As 
|  r  achieving  success,  this  is  something  that  can  never 
\  absolutely  predicated  of  anyone,  so  many  modifying 
1  nditions  are  there  that  enter  into  the  equation. 


’  I* Note. — Modern  psychological  Investigators  have  shown 
nvincingly  that  bodily  fatigue  also  tires  the  brain,  and 
'  nil  this  we  may  infer  that  practice  with  a  tired  body  Is 
1 'gely  wasted  practice. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 


EAR  PLAYERS. 

‘‘I  play  a  good  deal  by  ear,  and  memorize  quickly, 
but  find  it  hard  to  read  music.  Do  you  think  I 
would  ever  be  able  to  read  music  easily?  I  play 
pieces  fairly  well,  but  can  hardly  play  scales.” — 

M.  J. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  which  will  also  answer 
many  other  similar  ones  that  we  receive,  is  simple. 
Place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher 
with  the  determination  of  accomplishing  your  aim. 
Abide  by  the  directions  that  he  or  she  gives  you,  and 
practice  faithfully  and  conscientiously.  Begin  at  the 
beginning  and  work  up.  If  you  cannot  play  your 
scales  and  technical  exercises,  you  still  have  all  the 
preparatory  work  to  accomplish.  But  you  must  pro¬ 
ceed  step  by  step  along  the  road  that  every  other  good 
player  has  had  to  travel.  There  is  no  royal  jump  that 
can  be  made.  The  ability  to  read  will  grow  gradually 
and  simultaneously  with  this  study  if  it  be  prosecuted 
seriously.  1  f  you  can  play  by  ear  and  memorize,  you 
doubtless  have  musical  ability.  But  no  matter  how 
great  the  musical  talent,  it  needs  ever  and  always  the 
most  careful  sort  of  training,  and  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious  and  perseverant  application  to  the  task  that  has 
been  set  for  it.  Whether  or  not  you  may  be  able  to 
learn  to  read  readily  will  depend  upon  the  earnestness 
with  which  you  devote  yourself  to  your  work. 

SMALL  PUPILS. 

“1.  What  shall  I  do  with  a  first  grade  pupil  who 
roads  tho  notes  fairly  well,  yet  invariably  strikes 
the  wrong  key? 

“2.  Is  it  not  advisable  to  teach  all  the  major 
scales  first,  and  then  the  minor? 

”3.  I  have  a  delicate  child  of  nine  years,  whose 
fingers  are  so  slight  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
her  to  employ  the  right  kind  of  finger  action. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  wait  until  they  have  more 
strength,  or  will  she  meanwhile  develop  wrong 
habits  hard  to  overcome?” — J.  S. 

1.  Evidently  she  needs  to  he  confined  to  the  simplest 
of  the  most  elementary  work.  If  she  “invariably’’ 
strikes  the  wrong  key,  she  evidently  does  everything 
wrong.  There  is  little  use  in  correcting  a  wrong  note 
after  it  has  been  struck.  It  neither  makes  the  music 
right,  nor  establishes  the  right  finger  motion  for  the 
passage.  The  entire  phrase  should  be  immediately 
repeated  slowly,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  play  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  Your  pupil’s  studies  and  pieces  should  be 
marked  off  in  short  phrases,  and  these  played  over  and 
over,  first  with  each  hand  singly,  and  then  together, 
until  the  given  passage  can  be  played  as  it  is  written. 
Unceasingly  impress  the  three  following,  most  important 
points  upon  her:  (1)  Slow;  (2)  Slow;  (3)  Slow.  It 
is  rare  to  find  even  fairly  good  players  who  have  any 
conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  slow  in 
piano  practice.  Far  too  many  teachers  allow  their 
pupils  to  practice  with  the  stumbling  habit,  which 
means  slow  progress.  They  forget  that  every  time  a 
pupil  stumbles  at  a  given  point  he  is  only  practicing 
and  perfecting  that  stumble.  He  stumbles  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  every  time  he  reaches  the  crucial  point.  The  only 
correct  manner  of  practice  is  to  play  short  phrases 
slowly  enough  so  that  stumbling  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  When  it  can  he  easily  played  at  this  speed,  then 
gradually  increase  the  tempo. 

2.  On  the  educational  principle  of  one  thing  at  a 
time,  it  is  better  to  teach  the  major  scales  first.  After 
these  are  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  pupil’s  mind,  then 
introduce  the  companion  minors. 

3.  It  is  not  a  question  of  advisability,  but  one  in 
which  you  will  be  compelled  to  wait,  for  only  the 
vegetable  kingdom  of  nature  can  be  forced.  Confine 
your  pupil  to  comparatively  simple  pieces,  gradually 
adding  those  that  are  aesthetically  of  a  higher  character, 
thereby  educating  her  musical  taste.  Much  can  he  done 
along  the  line  of  musicianship,  even  though  she  he  not 
able  to  advance  technically  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  would 
be  a  very  fortunate  thing  if  such  pupils  could  be 
provided  with  pianos  whose  actions  were  so  light  that 
almost  a  breath  would  depress  the  keys.  The  action 
of  the  modern  piano  is  much  too  hard  for  small  chil¬ 


dren  with-  weak  fingers.  There  are  two  principal 
motions  in  playing  the  piano,  finger  motion,  and  hand 
action.  Generally  finger  action  is  established  before 
hand  motion  is  taken  up.  In  the  case  you  mention, 
hand  motion  may  have  to  receive  the  greater  share  of 
attention  for  a  time,  until  the  hand  grows  larger  and 
stronger.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  any 
teacher  who  has  been  obliged  to  follow  this  course 
with  pupils  similar  to  the  one  you  mention,  and  know 
the  result  of  his  or  her  experiments.  Was,  or  was  it 
not  difficult  to  teach  the  pupil  to  use  correct  finger 
action  after  having  first  learned  and  practiced  hand 
action  for  some  considerable  time? 

ACCOMPANYING. 

‘‘Is  there  a  field  for  one  trained  especially  as  an 
accompanist?  I  play  Bach  Inventions.  Beethoven 
Sonatas,  and  music  of  that  grade  well.  I  have 
played  accompaniments,  traveling  in  several  States, 
and  my  work  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
ment  for  its  excellence.  Should  an  accompanist 
possess  a  virtuoso  technic ;  My  ‘sympathetic  touch' 
is  constantly  and  especially  remarked  upon.  Would 
a  period  of  study  with  n  leading  teacher  in  a  large 
city  help  me  to  find  a  position?” — P.  L. 

Granting  the  truth  of  all  you  say,  you  would  with¬ 
out  doubt  be  highly  appreciated  as  an  accompanist.  A 
virtuoso  technique  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  but  of 
course  the  greater  your  command  over  the  intricacies 
of  modern  music  the  better  your  chances  with  singers 
who  introduce  selections  from  the  later  Wagnerian 
dramas  with  their  complicated  instrumental  scores. 
You  might  be  called  upon  to  accompany  the  “Magic 
Fire  Scene,’’  from  the  Walkure,  for  example,  in  which 
you  would  find  an  experienced  technique  a  sine  qua 
non.  For  advanced  accompanying  of  this  sort  a  high 
grade  of  musicianship  is  necessary.  For  the  average 
work  done  by  singers,  however,  you  would  find  your 
present  technique  ample. 

Anything  that  increases  your  acquaintance  and  puts 
you  in  touch  with  those  in  the  large  cities  who  have 
to  do  with  musical  enterprises,  especially  traveling  con¬ 
cert  companies,  would  be  of  assistance  to  you.  Study 
with  an  expert  and  influential  teacher  would  certainly 
he  of  benefit  to  you  in  two  ways.  It  would  increase 
your  musicianship,  and  therefore  your  commercial 
value.  Also  a  letter  from  him  to  managers  would  help 
you  to  command  their  attention.  In  order  to  secure 
positions  you  would  need  to  be  in  one  of  these  large 
centers,  as  you  would  need  to  demonstrate  your  ability 
to  any  manager  looking  for  an  accompanist.  Very 
frequently  in  traveling  conceft  companies  the  pianist 
is  required  to  furnish  one  or  two  numbers.  You  would, 
therefore,  need  to  work  up  some  of  your  most  brilliant 
pieces  to  their  highest  perfection,  and  keep  them  per¬ 
manently  in  your  repertoire.  Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  preparing  too  many.  A  few  which  have,  been 
perfected  will  answer  the  purpose. 

UNNECESSARY  ANXIETY. 

I  have  a  very  long  letter  from  Etude  Reader,  who 
describes  her  progress  through  the  past  few  years 
until  she  has  become  a  player  of  considerable  advance¬ 
ment.  She  is  very  much  worried,  however,  because  in 
a  concert,  when  playing  from  memory  she  became  con¬ 
fused  and  mixed  some  of  the  measures,  and  wonders 
if  it  indicates  any  serious  fault  in  her  training  or 
ability.  To  show  a  desire  to  overcome  any  fault  is 
praiseworthy  and  indicates  a  certainty  of  future  prog¬ 
ress.  But  to  show  so  much  anxiety  over  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  matter  is  needless.  It  need  give  serious 
worry  only  when  it  is  discovered  that  it  is  likely  to 
happen  at  every  public  appearance.  Many  great 
players  have  forgotten  their  music  when  before  the 
public,  but  have  only  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  for 
chagrin  and  not  for  serious  anxiety.  Etude  Reader 
is  getting  along  very  nicely,  and  need  have  no  doubt 
but  that  she  may  become  a  successful  player,  especially 
as  her  lapse  of  memory  only  occurred  in  her  encore, 
which  she  had  not  properly  prepared,  not  expecting 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  would  demand  it. 
On  the  contrary  she  should  feel  encouraged  that  her 
principal  number  was  so  highly  appreciated  that  another 
was  demanded. 


The  performance  of  a  fugue  may  be  aptly  compared 
to  the  delivery  of  an  oration.  The  orator  gives  out 
his  theme  and  expatiates  upon  it  in  various  aspects, 
treating  it  from  different  points  of  view.  He  presents 
his  subject  from  all  sides.  Passages  will  occur  in  his 
speech  which  he  finds  it  requisite  to  utter  in  a  subdued 
voice.  Interpolated  phrases  in  the  manner  of  i  i 
theses,  enunciated  in  a  manner  perhaps  in  striking  c 
trast  with  that  of  the  general  oration,  will  son' 
derive  their  force  and  effect  from  that  very  contrast. 
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Study  Notes  on  Etude 
Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


HUNGARIAN  DANCE — BRAHMS-PHILIPP. 


The  celebrated  Hungarian  Dances  by  J.  Brahms 
(1833-1897)  were  composed  in  1868,  in  their  original 
four-hand  form,  and  were  first  played  by  the  com¬ 
poser  and  Frau  Clara  Schumann  (widow  of  Robert 
Schumann).  Subsequently  they  were  arranged  as  solos 
and  were  played  in  concert  by  the  composer  and 
others  with  great  success.  The  themes  are  from 
genuine  Hungarian  folk  dances,  idealized  into  permanent 
art-works  by  Brahms.  No.  6,  in  D  flat,  has  proven  one 
of  the  most  popular.  Our  new  edition  has  been  care¬ 
fully  revised  and  re-edited  for  modern  recital  use  by 
the  well-known  French  pianist  and  teacher,  I.  Philipp. 
In  this  form  it  will  be  found  eminently  satisfactory. 
Pieces  of  this  type  are  played  in  very  free  style,  with 
the  strongest  possible  contrasts  and  exaggerated 
rhythmic  effects.  A  good  idea  of  the  general  effect 
desired  may  be  obtained  by  listening  to  some  of  the 
numerous  Hungarian  orchestras.  Note  carefully  all 
the  interpretative  markings  as  supplied  by  the  com¬ 
poser  and  editor. 


ASHES  OF  ROSES— W.  ROLFE. 

This  is  an  expressive  drawing-room  piece  by  a 
popular  American  writer.  Pieces  of  this  particular 
type  depend  absolutely  for  their  success  upon  their 
melodic  appeal.  In  playing  them  the  pianist  should 
endeavor  to  cultivate  beauty  of  tone  and  the  singing 
style,  also  bringing  out  the  emotional  side.  In  the 
delivery  of  sustained  melodies  on  the  pianoforte  the 
super-lcgato  or  “clinging”  touch  should  be  employed. 
In  this  touch  the  tones  overlap  slightly,  just  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  ensure  continuity  of  sound. 


WHISPERS  OF  THE  WAVES— C.  W.  KERN. 

This  is  an  effective  drawing-room  piece  of  about  the 
third  grade.  Pieces  of  this  type  should  be  played  with 
taste  and  expression,  and,  as  they  do  not  make  ex¬ 
acting  technical  demands  upon  the  player,  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  afforded  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  accuracy 
and  attention  to  detail. 


ELLE  ET  LUI— HENRY  PARKER. 

This  is  a  light  and  tuneful  waltz,  lying  well  under 
the  hands  and  easy  to  play,  the  most  recent  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  well-known  English  writer,  Henry  Parker. 
Mr.  Parker  has  a  fresh  and  never-failing  vein  of 
melody,  which  is  displayed  in  his  instrumental  pieces 
as  well  as  in  his  songs.  This  little  waltz  will  answer 
equally  well  for  dancing,  for  teaching  purposes,  or 
for  recreation. 


BY  THE  BROOK— R.  DE  BOI SDEFFRE. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  and  characteristic 
number  by  a  modern  French  writer,  whose  special  in¬ 
strument  is  the  violoncello.  The  construction  of  this 
piece  suggests  a  melody  played  by  a  stringed  or  other 
solo  instrument,  accompanied  by  zephyr-like  arpeggios. 
The  idea  is  very  poetic.  To  aid  in  the  interpretation 
the  notes  are  printed  in  two  sizes.  The  notes  of  larger 
size  indicate  the  principal  melody,  the  smaller  notes 
constitute  the  accompanying  parts.  Deliver  the  melody 
with  a  singing  tone  and  play  the  accompaniment  with 
the  utmost  delicacy. 

VALSE  CELESTE— H.  TOURJEE. 

Mr.  Homer  Tourjee  is  the  talented  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Eben  Tourjee,  founder  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory.  Valse  Celeste  is  his  latest  piano  composi¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  the  modern  idealized  style  as  popularized 
by  Schiitt.  Poldini  and  others.  It  should  be  played 
in  rather  slow  time,  with  gentle  rhythmic  swing  and 
good  expression. 

SECOND  TARANTELLA— WM.  DRESSLER. 

In  this  clever  composition  two  famous  themes  from 
Rossini  are  introduced.  Both  these  themes  are  in 
tarantella  rhythm,  a  rapid  and  jerky  6/8  movement. 
Around  these  Mr.  Dressier,  who  is  a  veteran  writer 
and  teacher,  has  woven  some  very  interesting  and 
characteristic  original  material ;  so  that  the  whole 
piece  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  apotheosis  of  the 
Neapolitan  folk  dance.  It  will  require  nimble  fingers 
and  u  strong  rhythmic  sense.  The  pace  should  be 
animated,  even  furious  in  places. 

SWEDISH  EQUESTRIAN  MARCH— 

H.  BROSTROM. 

This  is  a  highly  characteristic  number  by  a  popular 
Scandinavian  writer.  The  composer  has  given  a  few 
words  of  description  with  each  section  of  the  piece. 
The  galloping  rhythm,  consisting  of  a  figure  of  two 
sixteenths  and  an  eighth,  is  particularly  effective. 
Played  at  a  brisk  pace  and  with  firm  accentuation  this 
piece  will  prove  very  taking.  A  light  forearm  will  be 
required  throughout:  The  sixteenths  should  be  taken 
with  a  “down-up”  motion  and  the  chords  in  eighth 
notes  with  an  “up-arm”  touch. 

HOMAGE  TO  THE  MASTERS— H.  D.  HEWITT. 

In  these  three  interesting  numbers  of  easy  grade, 
written  in  classic  vein,  the  composer  endeavors  to 
suggest  the  styles  of  three  of  the  great  masters.  The 
first  piece  is  the  theme  of  a  slow  movement  in  the 
style  of  Beethoven,  such  as  will  be  found  in  some  of 
the  earlier  sonatas.  The  second  piece  in  the  set  is  a 
minuet  in  the  st > le  of  Mozart.  The  third  piece  is  a 
solemn  march  such  as  will  be  found  among  the  operas 
Pieces  of  this  type  tend  to  develop 
ip  and  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  serious 
!.ud_\  of  the  classics.  The  sooner  the  pupil  is  intro- 
uccd  to  the  higher  classics  the  better. 


THE  ROYAL  HUNT— JULIUS  HOLZER. 

This  is  a  graceful  and  vivacious  “hunting  piece”  by 
a  successful  modern  writer  whose  specialty  is  teach¬ 
ing  pieces  of  intermediate  grade.  The  two  principal 
themes,  which  are  of  similar  melodic  structure, 
alternate  in  an  interesting  manner  between  D  minor 
and  D  major.  This  is  an  excellent  study  piece  and 
one  that  would  go  well  in  recitals. 

THE  FOUR-HAND  NUMBERS. 

There  are  two  excellent  duet  numbers  this  month. 
T.  V.  Flagler's  With  Song  and  Jest  is  a  polka  caprice, 
very  lively  and  entertaining,  but  not  difficult  to  play. 
The  general  effect  of  this  piece  is  very  full  and 
brilliant.  It  is  popular  already  in  the  solo  form. 

R.  Volkmann  (1815-1883)  was  a  Saxon  composer 
who  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  musical  studies  by 
Robert  Schumann.  He  lived  chiefly  in  Hungary  and 
wrote  a  great  quantity  of  music  in  all  styles.  His  four- 
hand  pieces  are  very  clever  and  have  been  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Under  the  Linden  Tree  is  a  typical  specimen. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  a  rollicking  folk  dance.  It  is 
symphonic  in  character,  suggesting  the  orchestra,  and 
reminds  one  in  certain  passages  of  both  Haydn  and 
Brahms. 

RITOURNELLE  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)  — 

F.  BOROWSKI. 

This  is  one  of  the  popular  original  violin  pieces  by 
Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  whose  Adoration  is  so  justly 
celebrated.  Ritournelle  is  in  the  style  of  an  old- 
fashioned  gavotte  or  bounce  with  musette  (bagpipe) 
movement  attached.  It  should  be  played  in  broad  style, 
with  zest  and  good  humor. 

MELODIE  (PIPE  ORGAN)— G.  N.  ROCKWELL. 

This  is  a  very  useful  organ  number.  Good  slow 
movements  are  in  demand,  especially  those  which  are 
somewhat  ornate  in  character  and  afford  opportunity 
for  tasteful  registration.  This  piece  fills  all  the  re¬ 
quirements.  On  its  first  appearance  the  principal 
theme  will  be  taken  on  a  good  solo  stop  with  soft 
accompaniment.  In  the  final  section  it  will  be  assigned 
to  the  Vox  Humana  or  some  appropriate  soft  combina¬ 
tion,  while  the  flute  takes  'the  ornamental  accompany¬ 
ing  figure. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Three  new  and  original  songs  are  given  this  month. 
Mr.  Galbraith's  My  Sweetheart  for  Aye  is  a  lively 
and  melodious  number  with  a  catchy  refrain.  A 
portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr.  Galbraith  will  be  found  on 
this  page.  Mr.  Gordon  B.  Nevin’s  Old-time  Garden 
is  a  tender  and  touching  home  song,  which  will  be 
liked.  Mr.  Jules  Jordan’s  My  Dearie  is  an  expressive 
love  song,  simple  in  construction  but  very  effective 
and  emotional,  the  work  of  an  experienced  singer  and 
writer. 


Mr.  Galbraith  is  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  At 
an  early  age  he  gave  evidence  of  exceptional  musical 
ability,  and  possessing  a  fine  soprano  voice,  was 
elected  solo  boy  in  the  Choir  of  Pollokshields  Parish 
Church,  where  lie  became  conversant  with  the  best 
church  music  and  received  his  first  organ  lessons. 
When  his  voice  changed  he  continued  his  studies  in 
piano,  organ,  theory  and  composition  under  some  of 
the  foremost  professors  of  his  native  city. 

While  still  in  his  "teens”  he  received  his  first  ap¬ 
pointment  as  organist  and  choir-leader,  and  he  has 
held  several  important  positions  in  that  capacity,  in¬ 
cluding  Partick  Parish  Church,  Glasgow,  and  New 
St.  James’  Church.  London,  Ontario.  He  has  also 
acted  as  conductor  of  the  Glasgow  Kyrle  Choir  and 
the  London  Male-voice  Choir,  and  wras  Professor  of 
Singing  at  Virginia  Intermont  College.  While  resid¬ 
ing  in  London,  Ont.,  he  composed  and  produced  with 
marked  success  a  comedy  opera,  Strephon’s  Bride,  in 
which  the  principal  parts  were  taken  by  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Galbraith  has  made  the  voice  his  special  sub¬ 
ject  in  teaching,  and  he  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,  of  London,  and  of  Signor  Giulio  Moretti, 
late  of  Milan.  He  holds  the  diploma  of  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London,  England,  as  a 
teacher  of  singing.  During  the  past  few  years  Mr. 
Galbraith  has  spent  much  time  in  composition,  and  his 
work  has  met  with  the  encouraging  approval  of  the 
American  publishers.  Mr.  Galbraith  is  now  located  in 
Richmond,  \  a.,  where  he  officiates  as  organist  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Galbraith  was  awarded  the  Second  Prize 
in  Class  A  (Concert  Songs)  in  The  Etude  Vocal 
Prize  Contest,  recently  concluded,  for  his  composi¬ 
tion  entitled  A  May  Madrigal. 


WAGNER  ON  HOW  MENDELSSOHN  CON¬ 
DUCTED  BEETHOVEN. 

“Mendelssohn’s  performance  of  Beethoven’s  works" 
was  always  based  only  upon  their  purely  musical  side, 
and  never  upon  their  poetical  contents,  which  he  could 
not  grasp  at  all;  otherwise  he  would  himself  have 
brought  other  far  other  wares  to  market.  For  my  own 
part,  Mendelssohn's  conducting,  despite  its  great  tech¬ 
nical  delicacy,  always  left  me  unsatisfied  as  to  the  root 
of  the  matter;  it  was  always  as  though  he  could  not 
trust  to  letting  that  be  said  which  Beethoven  meant, 
because  he  was  not  at  one  with  himself  as  to  whether 
anything  was  meant,  and  if  so.  what?  Thus  he  always 
held  on  to  the  letter  with  the  finest  of  musical  clever¬ 
ness,  and  thus  was  like  our  philologists,  who,  in  their 
expositions  of  Greek  poets,  must  always  point  out  the 
literal  characters,  the  particles,  the  various  readings, 
e'c..  but  never  the  real  contents.” — (From  a  letter  of 
Richard  J  Vagner’s  to  Theodor  Uhlig .) 
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To  my  Pupil ,  Elizabeth  B.  Cox 
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JULIAN  JORDAN 
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Thou  art  my  tho’t, sweet- heart  al  -  loy,  my  dear-ie! 
Ill  tell  thee  now,  tho’  strange  it  seems,  my  dear-ie!. 


Thou 

Thou 


art  my  one  su  -  prem-est  joy,  my  dear-ie! 

camst  to  me,  ’twas  in  a  dream,  my  dear  -  ie! 


I  think  of  thee  when  far  a -way,  I 

A  rap  -  t’rous  dream,  ’twas  long  a  -  go,  T’was 


d?„am  ,ll  by  1ight  andday.  Here  i"  my  heart  thouliv’st  al  -  way,  my  dear-ie! 

the  gold  -  en  long  a  -  go,  I  knew  not  then  but  now  I  know,  my  dear-ie!. 


I’d  strew  thy  path-  with  ro  -  ses  sweet,  my  dear  -  ie! 

I  know  thou  wert  the  dream  love  fair,  my  dear  -  ie! 


HJ'  [I  ‘|)  f1  p  p  |f 

cast  all  treas-ures  at  your  feet,  my  dear-ie! 

dream  love  fair,  so  won-drous  fair  my  dear-ie!. 


Such  is  the  love  thou  dost  in  -  cite, When 

The  vis -ion  that  I  ev  -  er  see  A 
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in  thy  pres-ence  all  is  bright,  ’Tis  glo-rious  noon,  there  is  no  night,  my  dear-ie! - 

vis -ion  now  no  more  to  me.  For  thou  hast  said  it  me,  all  me  my  dear-ie! - — .  L 
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waft-ed  on  the  breeze,  From  quaint  old  -  fash- ion’d  gar  -  dens,  That  flour-ish’d  by  the  sea, —  For 

you  were  by  my  side, _  And  I,  my  love,  have  walk’d  a  -  lone,  To  watch  the  flow-ing  tide, —  W'hen 
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gar  -  lands,  And  wear  them  in  your  hair. — 

pres  -  ent,  And  walk-ing  by  my 
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Making  Musical  Club  Work  Interesting 


Practical  Hints  of  Immediate  Value  at  This  Season 
By  DR.  ALLAN  J.  EASTMAN 


'In  The  Etude  for  September.  1911,  I  had  the  honor 
f  contributing  an  article  upon  “First  Steps  in  Starting 
Musical  Club,"  in  which  the  following  points  were 
scussed  in  special  paragraphs,  “Securing  the  Metn- 
>rs,”  “The  Club  Purpose,”  “Meetings,”  “Club  Fees,” 
Musical  Programs,”  “Musical  Events,”  “Study  Fea- 
|ires”  and  “The  Club  Library.”  I  showed  how  the 
1  ub  could  accumulate  a  very  desirable  library  at  slight 
cpense,  and  gave  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the 
;st  books.  One  of  the  paragraphs  was  called,  “Par- 
omentary  Incumbrances,”  and  it  indicated  the  manner 
which  many  a  worthy  club  has  been  brought  to  ruin 
7  fussing  too  much  over  inessential  parliamentary 
lestions.  While  the  members  might  be  studying  musi- 
d  history  or  kindred  subjects  with  profit,  some 
mrotic  individual  prefers  to  spend  the  time  arguing 
/er  some  easily  dispensable  point  of  order. 

However,  since  the  machinery  of  the  organization 
regarded  with  due  awe  by  many,  it  has  occurred  to 
ae  wrriter  that  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Etude 
|()Uld  be  interested  in  learning  how  to  lay  the  corner 
:une  of  the  organization,  the  constitution. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  A  CONSTITUTION. 


The  sixth  paragraph  prescribes  the  method  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  constitution. 

The  paragraphs  or  sections  of  the  constitution  are 
commonly  known  as  Articles. 

BY-LAWS. 

The  purpose  of  the  by-laws  is  to  describe  those 
functions  which  are  usually  omitted  from  the  consti¬ 
tution.  These  are  the  standing  rules  which  govern  the 
business  of  the  meetings  and  to  an  extent  indicate 
what  the  officers  of  the  association  may  or  may  not 
do.  The  by-laws  state  what  the  dues  shall  be  and 
how  money  may  be  paid  out.  They  also  state  what 
rules  of  order  may  be  followed  at  the  meetings. 
Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  is  the  work  most  used  for 
this  purpose,  although  few  musical  clubs  will  need  any 
such  elaborate  parliamentary  guide  as  this. 

A  MODEL  CONSTITUTION. 

Directness,  conciseness  and  simplicity  are  the  valua¬ 
ble  points  in  a  constitution.  From  many  constitutions 
of  musical  clubs  which  the  writer  has  examined  the 
following  is  one  of  the  best  forms  largely  because  of 
its  brevity.  It  was  adopted  by  The  Ladies’  Musical 
Club  of  Hoquiam,  Washington: 


Why  is  it  that  the  individuals  who  are  considering 
fe  formation  of  a  club  become  so  very  serious  about 
constitution?  I  heard  of  a  little  coterie  of  art-loving 
;ople  who  had  met  at  each  other’s  homes  for  some 
■ars  and  who  decided  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
>rm  their  little  circle  into  a  regular  club  with  all 
odern  improvements,  constitution,  by-laws,  etc.,  etc. 
uddenly  the  peaceful  little  gathering  split  up  into  hos- 
le  camps,  each  fighting  for.  his  own  conception  of 
hat  a  constitution  ought  to  be.  Indispensable  as  a 
institution  is,  with  most  organizations,  it  has  become 
i  obstacle  rather  than  a  convenience  in  others. 

The  object  of  a  constitution  has  been  very  clearly 
■fined  by  F.  H.  Giddings  as  follows,  “The  constitu- 
vi  of  a  society  is  the  organization  of  its  individual 
embers  into  specialized  associations  for  achieving 
irious  social  ends.’’ 

| 

NAMING  THE  CLUB. 

'Starting  with  this  central  idea  of  the  chief  office 
i  the  constitution  it  is  simple  to  branch  out  tree-like 
describing  the  main  functions  of  the  instrument, 
hev  present  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
urtance  to  the  association.  The  first  is  the  name  and 
iject  of  the  association.  In  choosing  the  name  it  is 
ell  for  an  informal  committee  to  select  some  thirty 
forty  names  prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
!  sociation  and  then  permit  the  members  to  vote  upon 
I  e  question  and  decide  upon  the  best  name.  I  he  so- 
|  ety  as  a  whole  should  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
!  iprove  of  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
itution  as  presented  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
;  institution. 

I 

I  MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS. 


j  The  second  paragraph  of  the  constitution  usually  has 
i  do  with  the  qualification  of  members.  That  is,  it 
■scribes  the  classes  of  members  (honorary,  active, 
sociate,  etc.)  ;  indicates  what  service  is  expected  from 
embers  in  each  class ;  explains  the  method  of 
knitting  new  members. 

The  third  paragraph  states  what  officers  shall  be 
,  lected  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  club,  what  the 
yecial  duties  of  these  officers  shall  be,  how  and  when 
bey  shall  be  elected,  how  long  they  shall  serve  and 
(hat  committees  shall  be  selected  to  serve  the  club  in 
I  iecial  work. 

,  I  he  fourth  paragraph  determines  the  time  of  the 
j  gular  meetings  and  special  meetings, 
i  The  fifth  paragraph  has  to  do  witli  deciding  what 
I  institutes  a  quorum  and  what  shall  define  the  deter- 

i  ining  vote. 


Article  I  Name. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  bo  “The  Ladies' 
Musical  Club  of  lloiiuiam,  Washington. 

Article  II — Object. 

The  object  of  this  club  shall  be  to  promote  interest  iu 
the  study  of  music. 

Article  1 1 1 — Membership. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  club  shall  be  of  three 
classes  :  active,  associate  and  honorary. 

See.  2.  Active  members  shall  be  those  who  will  take 
part  in  the  programs. 

Sec.  .1.  Associate  members  shall  not  be  required  to  take 
part  in  the  programs. 

Se<>.  ).  Honorary  members  shall  lie  admitted  on  vot  ■  of 
tite  club. 

Sec.  5.  Names  for  membership  shall  be  pre  ented  in 
writing,  with  the  name  of  the  person  presenting  it.  to 
tip'  Membership  Committee  before  speaking  to  the  candi¬ 
date. 

Sec.  (i.  If  the  Membership  Committee  passes  favorably 
upon  tile  name  of  the  candidate,  the  name  may  he  voted 
upon  by  the  club,  two  weeks  from  date  of  application. 

Sec.  7.  Election  shall  be  by  ballot  ;  three  negative  votes 
will  exclude  from  membership. 

Sec.  8.  Names  of  rejected  candidates  cannot  be  presented 
again  within  one  year. 

Article  IV  Officers. 

Section  I.  The  officers  of  this  club  shall  be:  President. 
Vice-President.  Secretary.  Treasurer  and  Musical  Director. 

Sec.  2.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  last 
regular  meeting  in  March. 

Sec.  It.  The  regular  term  of  office  of  officers  shall  com¬ 
mence  at  the  adjournment  of  tile  last  regular  meeting  in 
May  and  shall  continue  for  one  year. 

Sec.  },  Immediately  upon  election  to  office,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  appoint  her  standing  committees. 


Article  V —  Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Musical  Club 
shall  be  held  fortnightly  on  Tuesday  at  2.30.  beginning 
with  the  second  week  in  September  and  closing  with  the 
last  meeting  in  May. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  mav  he  called  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  any  three  members,  but  no  business  shall  be  trans¬ 
acted  except  that  for  which  the  meeting  was  called,  and 
which  shall  have  been  stated  in  the  call. 

Article  VI — Quorum. 

One-third  of  the  active  members  of  tile  club  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  at  any  regular  meeting:  but  at  no  time 
shall  the  lack  of  a  quorum  at  a  regular  meeting  prevent 
those  present  from  proceeding  with  the  program  of  the  day. 

A  rticle  VII — Amendments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  h'-  a  two-thirds  vole 
of  all  members  present :  the  proposed  amendment  having 
been  submitted  in  writing*  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 


BY  LAWS 
Article  I  Dues 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  of  members  shall  tv  One 
Dollar,  payable  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in  September. 

Sec  2  Members  one  year  in  arrears  for  dues  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  same  after  having  been  notified  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  no  longer  he  considered  members  :  the  name 
shall  be  drooped  from  the  roll  of  membership. 

Sec  .1  New  members  shall  tut'-  an  initiation  fee  of 
Fifty  Cents  and  -!"n  nm  (Vnxl  il  u  I  ton  within  two  months 
from  date  of  election. 


Article  IT  Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  duties  of  officers  shall  be  such  as  are 
implied  by  their  respective  titles,  and  such  as  are  specified 
in  these  by-laws. 


Sec.  2  The  President  shall  appoint  all  standing  com¬ 
mittees  and  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  same. 

Sec.  .J.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate  list  of  the 
membership  of  the  club;  receive  ah  moneys  due  the  club  and 
pay  same  to  Treasurer,  giving  or  taking  a  receipt  for  eaeli 
sum  transferred  ;  notify  all  delinquent  members  as  required 
in  Sections  1  and  2  of  Article  I  of  these  by-laws  :  and  shall 
conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  club. 

Sec.  j.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  bills  only  upon  war¬ 
rants  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary ;  keep  an  item¬ 
ized  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  report  the  same  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  All  officers  upon  retiring  from  office  shall  deliver 
tn  their  successors  all  money,  accounts,  books,  papers  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  club. 

Article  III  -Committees. 

Section  /.  A  Membership  committee,  consisting  of  three 
members  shall  be  appointed  to  invistigate  the  qualities  ol 
the  candidates,  and  report  their  recommendations  to  the 
club. 

Sec.  2.  The  Program  Committee,  which  shall  consist  nt 

five  members,  including  the  Musical  . . tor.  shall  prepare 

programs  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  year,  and  shall 
have  charge  of  the  printing  of  the  same.  The  program 
shall  he  ready  the  last  meeting  in  May. 

Article  IV — Order  of  Exercises. 

Call  to  order. 

Roll  call. 

Reading  of  the  minutes. 

Voting  on  new  members. 

Correspondence. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Program  and  Chorus  Practice. 

Article  V — Encores. 

No  encores  will  he  allowed  •  but  bracket  numbers  may 
be  given. 

Article  VI. 

Any  member  who  is  unable  to  fill  her  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  notify  the  chairman  of  the  Program  committee 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  VII — -Limit  of  Membership. 

(For  the  present)  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  who  cannot  do  solo  work. 

Article  VIII. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  appoint  a  reporter, 
who  shall  transmit  to  the  newspapers  suitable  accounts  of 
the  meetings  of  the  club. 

Article  IN — Club  Government. 

Tli is  club  shall  be  governed  according  t>  Fox's  " Purlin 
mentary  Usage  for  Women's  Clubs.’’ 

Article  X. 

These  by-laws  may  he  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

PARLIAMENTARY  FRICTION. 

The  object  of  a  constitution  is  to  prevent  misunder¬ 
standings,  halt  disputes  and  lubricate  the  business 
meetings  of  the  club.  Frequently  it  is  used  by  mem¬ 
bers  who  desire  to  show  their  familiarity  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings  as  a  means  to  obstruct  all  sensible 
progress.  The  constitution  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
foundation  of  the  club,  and  like  the  foundation  of  a 
building  it  is  best  kept  underground,  always  present 
but  never  protruding.  The  less  a  club  has  to  do  with 
parliamentary  nonsense  the  more  it  will  have  to  do 
with  the  active,  interesting  progressive  work  of  the 
association. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAM. 

Musical  history  is  self-evidently  the  basis  for  general 
interest  in  musical  club  work.  However,  the  club 
organizer  should  not  make  the  great  mistake  of 
omitting  practical  programs  of  musical  works  which 
may  or  may  not  illustrate  the  work  of  the  composer 
or  the  epoch  being  studied.  To  omit  the  recital  in  the 
history  work  would  he  the  same  as  studying  botany 
without  ever  peeping  into  the  flower  garden. 

The  main  point  in  the  recital  is  the  selection  of  the 
material  itself.  In  making  up  a  program,  listen  to  the 
music  in  vour  mind’s  eye.  Do  not  be  led  astray  hv  the 
idea  of  making  a  show  of  the  composers’  names  with 
the  view  of  making  the  printed  program  appear  pre¬ 
possessing.  Your  audience  will  come  to  hear  the 
music  not  to  read  the  program.  This  plan  is  also  the 
best  means  of  determining  the  order  ofthe  pieces  upon 
the  program.  How  do  they  “hear?”  not,  “how  do  they 
look  ?” 


FLOWER  MEETINGS. 

The  setting  of  the  recital  is  a  picturesque  feature 
which  should  not  he  neglected.  The  ingenious  teacher 
should  find  out  a  way  to  secure  flowers  in  abundance 
at  a  low  price.  By  enlisting  the  interest  of  a  wholesale 
florist  and  setting  the  recital  at  a  time  when  flowers 
are  plentiful,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  display  forming 
a  frame  for  the  recital,  which  few  of  those  who  attend 
will  ever  forget.  One  of  my  acquaintances  was  a 
teacher  who  had  a  very  successful  club.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  one  season  she  was  at  her  wit’s  end  to  know 
how  to  provide  a  novelty  with  which  to  open  the  club 
season.  All  summer  long  she  had  been  working  upon 
an  interesting  program,  hut  she  realized  that  som  ■■ 1 
was  needed  to  give  the  right  zest — the  proper  bite  t  ■ 
the  event.  She  visited  a  wholesale  florist  in  a  nearh 
city  and  found  that  he  was  overstocked  with  dahlia 
of  all  kinds  and  colors.  In  fact,  he  was  just  ah. 'in 
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TWO  “INTERNATIONAL 

ADULT’S  PROGRAM. 

German. 

Peasant  Costume  of  Saxony. 

Haydn . . Sonata  in  C  sharp  Minor  Mozart 


Godard 

S.  Bennett.-.  .  v 

J.  Field . 

Sapellnikoff. . 

Larkkcla  . 

Grieg  . . 


”  PROGRAMS  FOR  CLUB  MEETINGS. 

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAM. 

Sonata  in  .1 


Mackenzie . Scottish 

MacDowell . 


English. 

Rustic  English 
The  Fountain 

Irish. 

Irish  Peasant  Costume. 
Twelfth  Nocturne  Victor 
Russian. 

Peasant  Costume. 

Second  Gavotte  Liadoff 
Spanish. 

Peasant  Costume. 
Coquetuela  Alreniz 
Scandinavian. 

Peasant  Costume. 

Papillons  Olson.. 

Scotch. 

Highland  Costume. 
Highlands,  Op.  23  Scotch  Melodies 
American. 

Colonial  Costume. 

...Witches'  Dance  J.  H.  Rogers... 


(with  variations) 
Black  Butterflies 
Sural  Wedding 
Badinage 

Music  Box 

Tango 

Great  Grandmother’s  Bridal  Valse 

. Arranged  by  Rickaly 

. The  Giants 


French. 

Normandy  Peasant  Costume. 

En  Courant  Massenet . 

Costume. 

W.  Mason . 

Herbert. 


to  throw  several  dozen  away  to  make  place  for  other 
flowers.  Two  dollars  spent  in  the  vigorous  blossoms 
of  autumn  made  her  rooms  a  veritable  bower.  The 
first  impression  upon  coming  in  was  “Ah!”  Naturally, 
the  whole  event  was  much  more  effective.  Wild  flow¬ 
ers  come  in  abundance  during  the  last  spring  months 
and  the  early  fall  months. 

I  know  of  one  teacher  in  N¥w  York  who  had 
planned  a  recital  early  in  January.  Christmas  morning 
she  found  that  one  of  the  neighboring  grocers  had 
bought  entirely  too  many  Christmas  trees.  She  bought 
twenty  of  these  trees  at  five  cents  apiece  and  stored 
them  in  her  back  yard.  When  the  night  of  the  recital 
came  the  club  members  walked  into  a  little  grove  of 
Christmas  trees.  The  acoustics  of  the  room  might 
have  been  impaired,  but  the  teacher’s  ingenuity  in  pro¬ 
viding  an  appropriate  setting  was  long  remembered. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  MEETING. 

The  touch  of  the  picturesque  in  a  recital  may  appeal 
to  the  savage  in  us,  but  do  we  not  go  to  see  Die 
Walkiire  and  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  for  much  of 
the  same  reason?  Certainly,  Wagner  had  a  fine  feeling 
for  the  barbaric — else  he  never  would  have  written  the 
Nibelungen  Ring.  Of  course,  the  club  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  expect  unusual  meetings  every  time.  It 
is  the  conventional  meeting  which  gives  the  picturesque 
meeting  its  zest. 

Children,  however,  must  have  their  imaginations  con¬ 
tinually  stimulated,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
means  of  doing  this  is  to  give  an  international  recital 
with  or  without  costume.  The  children  taking  part 
should  be  costumed  in  the  peasant  dress  of  the  nation 
of  the  composer  whose  piece  they  select  to  play.  This 
same  plan  has  been  tried  out  with  adult  members  with 
great  success.  I  give  two  programs  with  the  costume 
selected : 

If  insufficient  enthusiasm  is  aroused  to  induce  those 
who  take  part  in  the  recital  to  prepare  appropriate 
costumes,  national  flags  may  be  substituted.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  now  to  purchase  excellent  national  flags  in  silk 
of  all  the  nations  named  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece. 
All  the  big  department  stores  in  the  large  cities  keep 
a  fine  supply.  The  Japanese  paper  flags,  which  come 
in  strings  of  twenty  or  more  at  five,  ten  and  fifteen 
cents  a  package,  offer  the  teacher  an  inexpensive  means 
of  decorating  the  studio  in  true  gala  fashion.  Let 
each  pupil  wear  a  silk  flag  of  the  nation  represented. 


Most  of  us  start  our  musical  careers  with  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  become  one  of  the  shining  stars  who  act  as 
beacons  to  the  rest  of  the  musical  world.  We  usually 
end  up,  however,  by  realizing  the  truth  of  Sidney 
Smith’s  aphorism.  “Avoid  shame,  but  do  not  seek 
glory — nothing  so  expensive  as  glory.” 


•  thway  to  science  lies  over  mountains,  and 
nes  they  are.  The  pathway  to  art  leads  over 
m>,  but  they  are  beautified  with  flowers,  hopes 
ns. — Robert  Schumann. 


STARTING  THE  SEASON  WITH  A  NEW 
PIECE. 


BY  FREDERICK  MAXSON. 


This  question,  whether  it  is  better  to  start  the  sea¬ 
son  with  a  new  piece  or  an  old  piece,  can  have  but  one 
answer,  in  my  judgment.  We  must  consider  tempera¬ 
ment,  the  impulsive  nature  of  the  average  young  Ameri¬ 
can  pupil,  and  the  teacher’s  method  of  having  the 
pieces  studied.  To  be  confronted  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  with  the  same  piece  with  which  the 
last  season  closed  would  seem  to  the  ardent  young 
minds  and  fingers,  rested  by  the  vacation,  and  anxious 
to  make  progress,  like  a  sheer  waste  of  effort,  and 
likely  to  take  away  the  interest  at  a  time  it  should  be 
specially  fostered.  For  great  things  are  possible  with 
the  pupil  who  is  ready  to  work,  and  to  work  hard. 
There  is  no  better  time  in  which  to  strengthen  the 
teacher’s  hold  on  the  pupil  than  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  season,  and  no  better  way  than  to  begin  at  once 
the  study  of  a  new  and  interesting  piece. 

There  are  two  methods  in  teaching  pieces  which  are 
briefly  outlined  here,  and  both  productive  of  results. 
The  first  method  consists  in  having  the  pupil  work  on 
one  composition  for  months,  until  it  has  obtained  a 
considerable  degree  of  fluency  and  finish.  The  other 
way  is  to  have  the  piece  practiced  until  it  has  reached 
the  stage  described  in  the  second  of  Plaidy’s  “Three 
Rules  for  Practice.”  These  rules  are  as  follows : 
“First  do  a  thing  correctly;  then,  do  it  easily;  then, 
do  it  rapidly.”  When  a  piece  has  reached  the  second 
stage,  so  that  it  can  be  played  easily,  it  is  safe  t.o  drop 
it  temporarily,  coming  back  to  it  later  for  the  third 
stage,  which  requires  much  more  familiarity  and  quick 
thinking  than  the  other  two.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
a  piece  which  has  been  thoroughly  practiced,  until  it 
can  be  played  easily,  may  be  dropped  for  a  while  with 
benefit.  In  the  meantime  it  has  undergone  a  sort  of 
•  ripening  or  maturing  process  in  the  pupil’s  mind;  so 
that  when  its  practice  is  resumed  there  is  a  clear  idea 
of  the  form,  and  of  the  notes  and  fingering  of  the 
difficult  passages.  Practice  at  this  time  will  produce 
great  results,  for  it  all  counts.  If  there  has  been  a 
systematic  review  of  the  old  pieces,  which  when  first 
studied  were  selected  with  a  view  to  accomplishing 
different  musical  results,  and  studying  different  points 
of  style  and  technique,  a  pupil  acquires  and  retains 
a  considerable  repertoire,  from  which  he  can  prepare 
a  number  of  pieces  for  public  playing  at  short  notice. 

Using  the  first  method  of  teaching  and  study,  a  new 
piece  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  season  is  a  necessity, 
or  interest  will  surely  be  lost  or  weakened.  With  the 
second  method  the  teacher  should  take  care  that  a 
piece  was  begun  long  enough  before  the  close  of  the 
previous  season  for  it  to  reach  the  second  stage  before 
vacation.  It  would  then  come  up  in  its  turn  in  the 
systematic  review,  and  the  new  piece  would  be  the 
obvious  thing  with  which  to  begin  the  season.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  awaken  and  maintain  the 
pupil’s  vital  interest  at  all  times. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  SECURING  NEW 
TEACHING  BUSINESS. 


BY  JOHN  J.  HATTSTAKDT, 

President  of  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  business  end  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  the  work  of  a  music  teacher. 
Art  theories  and  good  intentions  do  not  make  up  the 
lack  of  bread  and  butter.  Success  in  the  material  side 
of  life  brings  good  cheer  and  stimulates  one  towards 
renewed  effort. 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  SUCCESS  FOR  THE 
TEACHER. 

Special  qualifications  are  demanded  to  gain  success 
in  teaching  music,  some  of  them  being  altogether 
indispensable.  Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  A  thorough  musical  equipment. 

2.  A  fine  mentality. 

3.  A  strong  personality. 

4.  The  gift  of  imparting  knowledge. 

5.  Unbounded  energy,  resourcefulness,  patience  and 

tact.  Engaging  manners,  good  habits  and  good 
moral  character.  A  strong  desire  for  self- 
improvement. 

The  methods  of  securing  business  vary  somewhat, 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  local  environment, 
but,  in  the  main,  hold  good  anywhere. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  one’s  self  known 
to  one’s  constituents.  This  is  comparatively  easy  in 
the  smaller  communities,  where  the  local  paper  may 
serve  as  a  medium.  It  is  more  difficult  in  the  larger 
cities.  This  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  many 
sensational  methods  of  advertising.  Here  might  be 
mentioned  those  based  on  the  “no  cure,  no  pay”  sys¬ 
tem  or  to  guarantee  a  finished  course  in  twenty  les¬ 
sons,  the  unlimited  promising  of  lucrative  positions, 
patent  methods,  insuring  great  results,  etc.  Even  tne 
.teacher  in  smaller  cities  or  towns  is  often  tempted  to 
try  sensational  methods.  He  fully  recognizes  the 
American  predilection  for  so-called  fads  which  rarely 
fail  in  attracting  attention.  Some  of  these  new  theo¬ 
ries  are  set  forth  in  a  cloud  of  high  sounding  words 
which  really  mean  nothing  whatever,  but  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  allure  and  deceive  the  credulous. 

I  earnestly  advise  the  honest  teacher  to  stick  to 
honest  business  and  art  principles.  Quack  methods 
thrive  only  in  mushroom  style — they  evaporate  quickly 
and  leave  an  unpleasant  odor. 

GETTING  RESULTS  WORTH  WHILE. 

Let  the  teacher  learn  to  utilize  the  available  mate¬ 
rial  in  his  community  in  the  most  intelligent  and  prac¬ 
tical  way.  The  results  might  not  be  immediate,  but 
after  once  being  accomplished  are  liable  to  become 
permanent. 

1.  Interest  the  parents  to  have  their  children  begin 
the  study  of  music  at  an  early  age.  say  from  four  to 
six.  Fortify  yourself  with  strong  arguments  against 
the  prevalent  notion  that  an  early  beginning  means  a 
waste  of  time  and  money,  but  try  to  convince  the 
parents  that  it  is  an  absolute  essential  in  attaining  a 
high  degree  of  musicianship. 

2.  Arouse  the  interest  of  the  parents  for  the  study 
of  music  among  their  boys. 

3.  Introduce  class  meetings,  both  for  small  children 
and  adults.  Let  the  children’s  classes  be  conducted 
according  to  approved  kindergarten  methods,  the 
others,  for  recital  purposes  and  for  the  discussion  of 
interesting  topics,  such  as  the  great  composers,  the 
history  of  musical  art,  including  the  art  forms,  ele- 
men*ary  harmony,  ear-training,  etc.  Extend  occa¬ 
sional  invitations  to  the  parents,  in  order  to  win  their 
interest. 

4.  Poster  musical  taste  in  your  community  by  the 
organization  of  a  musical  club  or  a  choral  society  or 
by  the  hearing  of  good  music  through  visiting  artists. 

5-  Try  to  keep  yourself  abreast  with  modern  educa¬ 
tional  thought,  by  reading  of  good  books,  good  musi¬ 
cal  magazines  and  hearing  of  good  music,  but  do  not 
introduce  anything  for  the  sake  of  novelty  only.  It 
is  very  desirable  to  occasionally  attend  a  Normal  Ses¬ 
sion  or  special  course  for  teachcis  given  by  some 
accredited  institution. 


“It  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  excellence  to  matur¬ 
ity,”  said  Publius  Syrus,  a  wise  old  Roman  author  of 
many  epigrams.  In  saying  this,  he  summed  up  the 
entire  philosophy  of  education,  for  the  only  true 
method  of  imparting  knowledge  in  music  as  in  any¬ 
thing  else  lies  in  allowing  the  student  to  grow  wiser 
day  byr  day. 
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A  LESSON  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 


BY  FREDERIC  WOODMAN  ROOT. 


I  presume  that  there  are  few  of  us 
who  have  not  found  that  our  earlier 
ideas  upon  most  subjects  have  been 
undermined  or  demolished  by  later  ex¬ 
periences. 

The  first  concepts  regarding  the 
teaching  of  singing  are  usually  very 
much  in  need  of  the  later  experiences 
for  correction  and  guidance.  Where  we 
have  only  our  own  experience  to  de¬ 
pend  upon,  the  correction  and  guid¬ 
ance  arrives  too  late  to  spare  us  the 
1  regrets,  oftentimes  bitter  ones,  which 
the  haunting  recollection  of  early  mis¬ 
takes  brings  to  us. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM, 
j  Some  day  the  accumulated  experi- 
I  ence  of  the  best  workers  in  the  field 
of  voice  will  be  formulated  and  recog¬ 
nized.  At  present  voice  teaching  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  individual  opinion 
that  no  pedagogic  system  is  generally 
conceded  to  it. 

And  latterly  the  varying  opinions 
current  in  the  musical  world  are  being 
still  further  disturbed  by  divergent 
opinions  put  forth  with  a  great  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority  by  throat  specialists 
who  having  treated  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  distinguished  singers  and  hav¬ 
ing  special  knowledge  of  anatomy,  feel 
called  upon  to  enlighten  the  voice 
teachers. 

Young  teachers  of  singing  are  apt 
to  be  enthusiastic,  confident  and  in¬ 
tolerant  of  ideas  which  call  in  question 
the  narrow  line  of  thought  and  action 
which  they  have  adopted.  But  the 
logic  of  events  is  convincing;  and,  after 
a  time,  unless  they  have  had  the  grace 
to  make  sufficient  use  of  the  experience 
'  of  others,  such  teachers  are  likely  to 
see  where  they  have  made  mistake0 
and  to  regret  them  according  to  their 
degree  of  intelligence  and  conscience. 

I,  When  a  pupil  begins  lessons  he  is 
usually  told  something  of  the  organs 
of  singing  and  their  use,  and  then  is 
set  at  practice  to  develop  and  control 
these ;  this  may  be  right.  But  here  are 
some  considerations  that  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated  and  which  may  show 
that  such  is  not  always  the  right 
I  course. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  PRELIMINARY. 

Voice  culture  for  musical  purposes 
j  is  of  no  use  to  one  who  cannot  sing. 

One’s  first  singing  should  be  done 
f  with  no  thought  of  the  voice. 

!  The  voice  in  a  considerable  compass 
:  is  available  for  use  whenever  one  has 
1  the  desire  and  the  impulse  to  sing. 

1  The  voice  however  cultured  has  no 
!  value  for  singing  if  it  does  not  con- 
i  form  to  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  pitch, 
I  if  the  singing  has  not  correct  time  and 
1  tune. 

i  If  the  singer  has  not  mastered  time 
'  and  tune,  and  is  not  fluent  in  musical 
*  phrase  he  has  not  gained  the  degree 
:  of  musical  intelligence  which  makes 
,  cultured  tone  possible.  A  badly  pro- 
1  duced  voice  may  be  from  a  halting, 


hazy  conception  of  the  music  to  be 
sung;  in  which  case  time  spent  in 
training  the  vocal  organs  is  wasted. 

An  object  of  compassion  is  the  pupil 
who,  with  mind  ill  at  ease  as  to  the 
pitch  or  rhythm  of  the  song  or  exer¬ 
cise,  is  yet  trying  to  sing  it  “bringing 
the  tone  forward,”  or  “placing  the 
voice  in  the  head,”  or  “giving  the  sound 
nasal  resonance,”  or  “controlling  the 
breath  at  the  waist,”  or,  worst  of  all, 
“giving  it  expression!”  It  is  like  the 
school  boy  “speaking  his  piece”  with 
gestures  while  trying  to  remember  the 
words. 

WORKING  ON  THE  WRONG  PROBLEM. 

And  so  teachers  often  work  long, 
faithfully  and  well  with  a  pupil's 
breathing,  tone  placing,  enunciation, 
etc.,  and  are  disheartened  with  results 
because  they  have  been  expending  their 
energies  on  the  wrong  problem. 

They  may  be  in  full  agreement  with  the 
proposition  that  a  pupil’s  mental  equip¬ 
ment,  his  musicianship,  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  in  order  that  voice  culture  may 
produce  the  desired  result  and  yet  take 
the  ground  that  the  elementary  things 
of  music  are  not  their  province,  that 
they  are  specialists,  and  that  subordi¬ 
nate  teachers  and  other  agencies,  piano 
and  harmony  practice,  etc.,  should  be 
relied  upon  to  give  the  training  which 
js  exclusively  mental. 

I  regard  this  assumption  as  totally 
false.  A  pupil  goes  to  a  teacher  to 
learn  to  sing;  and  if  a  high  price  is 
paid  for  lessons  it  is  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  teacher  receiving  the 
fee  has  some  special  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  the  pupil  a  good  singer.  Now, 
if  the  pupil’s  success  depends  primar¬ 
ily  upon  wise  guidance  of  his  mental 
processes,  if  the  teacher’s  specialty  of 
physical  training  can  be  made  fruitful 
of  good  results  only  in  conjunction 
with  the  developed  mentality  of  the 
pupil,  the  teacher  has  no  right  to  his 
fee,  be  it  high  or  low,  unless  he  takes 
cognizance  of  that  mentality  and 
superintends  the  entire  process  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  singing.  He  need  not  act¬ 
ually  give  the  piano  or  harmony 
lessons  which  are  to  contribute  to  the 
pupil’s  education;  but  he  should  see 
to  it  that  these  are  not  abortive,  that 
they  really  bring  the  pupil  to  a  com¬ 
petent  reading  and  understanding  of 
music.  To  accomplish  this  end  among 
the  majority  of  students,  the  voice 
teacher  will  have  to  include  in  his 
course  of  instruction  sight-singing,  to 
some  extent,  and  the  training  of  ear 
and  perception  that  goes  with  it. 

THE  TEACHER’S  MUSICIANSHIP. 

Instrumental  musicians  and  critics 
sometimes  affirm  that  vocal  teachers 
do  not  turn  out  musicianly  pupils  be¬ 
cause  they  themselves  are  not  musi¬ 
cians.  It  is  true  that  fine  voice  or  cer 
tain  personal  characteristics  will  bring 
apparent  success  to  one  who  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  educated  mentality  which 
a  teacher  of  singing  should  have. 

Let  not  such  instances,  however, 
mislead  any  who  are  fitting  themselves 
to  teach  vocal  music. 


The  career  of  the  charlatan  is  pre¬ 
carious  and  usually  brief. 

Where  music  in  schools  is  as  well 
taught  as  in  many  sections  of  our  land 
and  where  musical  culture  is  so  general 
that  young  people  absorb  it  naturally, 
there  are  some  pupils  who  come  for 
voice  lessons  who  are  mentally  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  taken  at  once  into  the 
science  of  the  vocal  organs  and  their 
uses.  Still  it  is  more  common  to  find 
pupils  whose  voices  are  naturally  good 
.and  likely  to  develop  with  but  little 
analytical  guidance  but  whose  percep¬ 
tions  in  musical  phrase  and  rhythm  are 
quite  undeveloped. 

THE  PREVAILING  IDEA. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
idea,  a  young  voice  teacher  taking  a 
pupil  of  the  latter  class  might  feel  that 
he  was  failing  to  do  justice  to  the 
case  if  he  devoted  the  lessons  given 
during  the  first  weeks  or  months  to 
ear  training,  music-reading  with  per¬ 
haps  some  rote-singing,  with  no  more 
attention  to  the  mechanics  of  voice 
than  to  mark  breathing  places  and  to 
insist  upon  clear  enunciation.  He 
would,  however,  be  taking  the  right 
course,  one  that  would  produce  more 
satisfactory  results  within  a  given  time 
than  any  other,  one  which  lays  founda¬ 
tions  of  mental  processes  at  the  time 
when  they  should  be  laid,  foundations 
required  to  make  possible  the  highest 
attainments  of  which  the  pupil  is  cap¬ 
able. 

Perhaps  a  teacher  to  whom  this 
course  were  proposed  would  say  to 
himself,  “that  doesn’t  seem  to  me  like 
voice-teaching!  That’s  what  they  do 


in  other  departments  of  music.  My 
business  is  voice-teaching;  and  my  cir¬ 
cular  states  that  I  teach  the  celebrated 

-  method,  and  the - method 

endorsed  by  such  a  lot  of  great  names 
never  contemplated  the  childish  busi¬ 
ness  of  beating  time  and  singing  do  re 
mi.” 

Now  that  is  what’s  the  matter  with 
voice  teaching.  It  is  top-heavy.  It  is 
forever  trying  for  a  flower  without  a 
stalk.  • 

PROCESS  AND  RESULT. 

Nearly  all  the  numerous  articles 
upon  the  subject  which  one  sees  in 
print  deal  definitely  with  results  and 
hazily,  if  at  all,  with  processes  leading  to 
those  results.  It  is  the  literary  aspect  of  the 
subject  that  we  find  continually  exploited 
in  magazines.  The  flower  is  interest¬ 
ing  but  the  stalk  is  not.  Yet  the  slow, 
normal  growth  of  the  stalk  is  the  most 
essential  feature  of  floriculture  if  a  fine 
product  is  expected.  The  parallel  in 
vocal  education  is  obvious;  the  teacher 
may  expect  results  proportionate  to 
his  care  of  primary,  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions. 

This  truly  pedagogic  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  constantly  discredited,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best 
musicians  never  consciously  passed 
through  elementary  conditions  of 
musical  education. 

Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  others  had 
a  perfect  conception  of  music  a,s  chil¬ 
dren;  and  a  host  of  others  of  lower 
degree  through  inheritance  and  envi¬ 
ronment  begin  music  study  at  a  point 
beyond  the  plodding  stage. 

Some  illuminating  statistics  could  be 
compiled  if  a  large  number  of  music 
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teachers  would  report  from  their  own 
experience  upon  the  degrees  in  which 
pupils  at  the  outset  of  their  studies 
have  perception  of  musical  values, 
rhythm,  tonality,  modes,  intervals, 
grades  of  music,  etc.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  leads  to  the  belief  that  while 
some  would  pass  through  elementary 
work  rapidly,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  singing  pupils — nearly  all  of  the 
younger  ones — need  to  take  up  the  pri¬ 
mary  mental  training  either  previous 
to  or  in  connection  with  work  in  vocal¬ 
ization. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS  OF  SIGHT¬ 
READING. 

This  mental  training  is  most  compre¬ 
hensively  included  in  a  systematic 
course  to  master  sight-reading.  The 
study  of  harmony  is  perhaps  more 
often  recommended  for  the  purpose. 
But  harmony  is  frequently  undertaken 
before  pupils  are  prepared  for  it.  That 
science  cannot  be  pursued  to  the  best 
advantage  until  the  student  has  learned 
what  good  sight-singing  prepares  him 
to  do,  viz:  to  think  in  musical  phrase. 

Though  complaint  is  often  made  that 
singers  are  not  good  musicians,  that 
they  can’t  read  music  and  keep  time, 
articles  which  appear  in  such  abun¬ 
dance  for  the  behoof  of  those  singing 
students  and  teachers  who  need  the 
advice  of  their  elder.s,  seldom  recom¬ 
mend  the  voice  teacher  to  include 
sight-singing  in  his  work,  and  never 
give  it  due  emphasis. 

There  is,  however,  a  book  which  does 
this  subject  justice.  I  refer  to  Musical 
Education,  by  Prof.  Albert  Lavignac,  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.  In  that  institu¬ 
tion,  probably  the  best  of  its  kind,  no 
pupil  is  allowed  to  go  without  the  fullest 
development  of  musical  mentality. 

TOP-HEAVY  VOICE  TEACHING. 

Again  referring  to  top-heavy  voice 
teaching,  by  which  I  mean  giving 
pupils  elaborate  training  for  power, 
compass  and  execution  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  make  good  use  of,  I 
should  like  to  ask  any  who  have  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  following  my 
remarks  if  it  is  not  a  reasonable  ideal 
of  voice  teaching  with  average  pupils 
to  so  train  and  direct  them  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  sing  simple  songs  at 
home  and  in  the  social  circle,  playing 
their  own  accompaniments;  to  read 
fairly  well  at  sight  hymn  tunes,  school 
music  and  the  new  songs  that  come  to 
them;  to  carry  a  part  independently  in 
duet,  trio  or  quartet;  to  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  getting  them  about  the  piano 
and  singing  with  them  and  other 
homely  offices? 

Would  some  extra  graces  of  vocal¬ 
ization  without  this  practical  ability  be 
preferable? 

I  think  that  the  majority  of  pupils  pre¬ 
fer  the  extra  graces.  These  are  more 
showy  and  more  interesting  in  the  acquire¬ 
ment  than  are  the  solid,  if  modest, 
attainments.  Without  doubt  the  full  ideal 
of  vocal  education  includes  both.  But 
few  pupils  carry  their  studies  so  far  as 
that,  and  few  teachers  have  the  experience 
necessary  to  bring  pupils  into  the  higher 
realms  of  vocalization.  All,  however,  of 
intelligent  teachers  and  pupils  can  do  fun¬ 
damental  work  aright  if  they  want  to  and 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  these  remarks  to 
show  how  widely  useful  and  important 
this  work  is;  and  therefore  how  serious 
a  mistake  it  is  on  the  part  of  a  teacher 
to  neglect  it. 
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GOOD  WILL  OF  THE  PUPIL. 

Here  another  difficulty  arises.  The 
majority  of  pupils  will  ‘‘take  lessons”  only 
so  long  as  the  work  is  interesting  to 
them;  and  schooling  the  mind  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  music  is  a  slow  and  irksome 
matter  in  many  cases.  Pestallozzi  says : 
“The  measure  of  teaching  is  not  what  the 
teacher  can  give  but  what  the  pupil  can 
receive.”  It  would  be  a  blind  devotion 
to  ideals  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  who 
would  insist  upon  a  pupil’s  doing  some¬ 
thing  which  leads  to  a  refusal  to  do 
anything. 

But  there  can  hardly  be  any  among 
voice  pupils  that  are  “worth  while”  who 
cannot  be  brought  to  do  willingly  some 
part,  small  it  may  be,  of  the  work  of 
musicianship. 

For  instance,  what  pupil  would  find  it 
too  irksome  to  beat  time  while  the  teacher 
played  or  sang  the  vocalise  or  song  of 
the  lesson?  or  to  identify  the  keynote 
each  time  it  occurred  in  a  melody. 

Here  is  where  the  skill  and  invention  of 
the  teacher  comes  in— to  find  steps  that 
the  pupil  can  take  successfully  and  so  pre¬ 
pare  him  to  take  others. 

TO  PLAN  FOR  PRACTICE. 

A  great  difficulty  in  the  work  of  voice 
culture  with  beginners  is  to  plan  for  their 
practice  away  from  the  teacher.  Tone 
work  is  risky.  However  well  the  teacher 
provides  for  it,  the  pupil  is  so  rarely  care¬ 
ful  of  important  details  in  practice  be¬ 
tween  lessons  that  many  teachers  forbid 
it  for  a  time. 

Work  in  musicianship,  however,  can  be 
safely  undertaken  in  home  practice. 
There  is  a  regular  course  with  text  books 
for  this.  But  outside  of  that  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done,  principally  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  piano,  playing  melodies, 
counting  the  time  and  learning  accom¬ 
paniments  complete  or  in  part. 

Copying  melodies  on  music  paper  or 
composing  tunes,  melody  only,  writing 
down  the  notes,  are  valuable  means  of 
progress  whether  the  tunes  written  have 
musical  value  or  not. 

Still  another  difficulty  in  the  path  of  a 
teacher  who  realizes  that  the  mental  side 
of  his  instruction  is  the  most  important 
part,  is  the  attitude  of  the  pupil’s  family 
and  friends  when  they  demand  immediate 
results. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  is  with  the 
teacher  whose  patrons  would  be  impatient 
with  good  work  and  slow  progress,  but 
pleased  with  screamy  singing  though  it 
outraged  all  the  laws  of  musicianship  and 
taste. 

Something  can  be  done  for  pupils  of 
this  class;  but  to  do  it  worthily  lays  a 
heavy  tax  on  the  teacher’s  intelligence 
and  patience. 

Among  those  beginning  upon  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  voice  teaching,  a  strenuous  and 
exclusive  pursuit  of  vocal  “method”  often 
results  in  spoiling  a  pupil’s  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  a  good  singer. 

Impaired  voice  and  bad  style  are  too 
frequently  the  outcome,  as  the  older 
teachers  well  know,  whereas  all  work 
done  in  the  line  of  musicianship  and  taste 
is  likely  to  be  helpful  and  is  sure  to  be 
safe. 


Any  one  who  has  heard  and  studied  a 
great  deal  that  is  good  ought  to  need  no 
teacher  to  spur  him  on.  The  student 
should  always  bear  in  mind  the  greatest 
models,  and  emulate  them,  playing  a  great 
deal  with  accompaniment;  he  should  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  familiar  with  mas¬ 
terpieces,  and  enter  earnestly  into  a  sense 
of  their  beauties ;  then  the  gradual  devel¬ 
opment  the  pupil  attains  will  place  him 
above  the  common  run  of  amateurs. — 
Moscheles. 
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SOME  VOICE  CONTROVERSY. 

BY  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT. 

I  A  year  or  so  ago  the  Sunday  papers  of 
Chicago  gave  an  unusual  amount  of  space 
!o  the  discussion  of  voice  training;  and 
-onsiderable  controversy  between  throat 
specialists  and  voice  teachers  ensued.  A 
-ecent  article  on  this  subject  was  headed. 
'Chaotic  Conditions  in  the  Vocal  World 
Attacked  by  Scientists,  Defended  by 
Pedagogues,”  which  caption  contains  an 
^rror.  The  pedagogues  join  in  the  attack 
ihough  they  may  differ  with  the  scientists 
is  to  the  remedy.  We  welcome  all  the 
’xact  analysis  and  correct  definition 
.vhich  science  can  give;  but  we  believe 
:hose  will  do  little  toward  bringing  order 
out  of  the  “chaos”  because  the  scientific 
searchlight  is  continually  turned  upon  the 
less  important  parts  of  the  subject. 

In  the  past  half  century  there  has  been  a 
long  succession  of  efforts  to  make  good 
sight-readers  of  singers  by  means  of  im- 
oroved  methods  of  notation ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  staff  so  constructed  as  to  give 
especial  prominence  to  the  keynote;  we 
have  had  note  heads  with  the  figures  1, 

2,  3,  etc.,  in  them  to  show  which  member 
'of  the  scale  was  represented;  we  have 
iad  notes  of  different  shapes  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  relative  pitches;  we  have  had  a 
■  numeral  notation  with  no  staff;  also  a 
•notation  with  initials  standing  for  do  re 
mi,  etc.,  and  other  scientific  methods  for 
obtaining  that  desirable  and  comparatively 
rare  product,  a  singer  who  reads  music 
with  certainty. 

NEED  FOR  GREATER  MENTAL  GRASP. 
The  outcome  of  all  this  has  been  the 
gradually  dawning  comprehension  that 
the  essential  thing  in  sight-reading  of  vo¬ 
cal  music  is  the  mental  grasp  of  music 
itself  and  that  the  method  of  its  repre¬ 
sentation  is  comparatively  unimportant. 

Likewise  in  voice  culture  the  relative 
importance  of  physiology,  definitions, 
analysis,  formulas,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  purely  musical  perception  on  the 
other  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
deplorable  showing  of  bad  singing  and 
j  impaired  voices  all  about  us  convinces  the 
;  scientifically  disposed  beholders,  that  the 
teachers  need  instruction  regarding  the 
construction  and  functions  of  the  instru- 
.  ment  they  deal  with ;  and  they  come  to 
the  rescue  sometimes  with  theories  of 
astounding  imaginativeness  and  sometimes 
:  with  that  which  is  rational  and  presuma¬ 
bly  helpful. 

Teachers  of  singing  are  glad  of  any 
help  they  can  get  for  their  difficult  task, 

I  the  most  difficult  in  the  entire  field  of 
!  common  education,  and  they  give  hopeful 
'  heed  to  the  outsiders  who  would  put  them 
I-  right. 

I  Good  singing  is  a  question  of  heart  and 
mind  more  than  of  the  body.  And 
therein  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  voice 
1  teacher’s  problem.  If  it  consisted  mostly 
in  “controlling  the  breath.”  “practicing 
softly,”  “relaxing  the  throat,”  using 
‘‘nasal  resonance”  and  the  other  mechani- 
cal  or  definable  things  which  scientific 
outsiders  preach  for  the  salvation  of  the 
i  vocal  profession  we  should  get  on  swim- 
j  mingly  under  their  tutelage. 

PREACHERS  AND  TEACHERS. 

To  be  sure,  these  preachers  do  not  con- 
;  sider  themselves  outsiders — mere  theorists, 
i  They  claim  to  have  tested  all  their  theo- 
i  ries  and  proved  them.  We  find,  however. 
I  that  their  tests  are  all  with  advanced  or 
especially  gifted  singers.  They  point  to 
1  De  Reszke,  Nordica  and  their  class,  as- 
j  sume  that  their  vocalism  has  resulted 
/  from  pursuing  a  course  according  to 
!  certain  theories,  and  leave  you  without  a 
<  leg  to  stand  on  while  teaching  your  aver- 
,  age  pupil  with  whom  mental  and  physical 
conditions  are  so  very,  very  different. 

I  am  not  disputing  the  practical  cor- 
1  rectness  of  what  writers  like  Dr.  Muckey, 
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Dr.  Fillebrown  and  Dr.  Curtis  tell  us 
about  the  vocal  organs.  The  reason  why 
their  teachings  do  not  work  out  generally, 
the  reason  why  they  do  not  apply  ef¬ 
fectively  to  the  mass  of  teachers  and 
pupils  is  mainly  that  they  seem  to  make 
the  mechanism  of  singing  the  prime  es¬ 
sential  ;  but  also  because  their  present¬ 
ments  lack  perspective.  The  apparent 
assumption  is  that  some  item  named  is 
good  for  all  voices  at  all  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment  and  for  all  expressions. 

Although  they  use  other  forms  of  tone 
both  for  resonance  and  for  expression, 
if  you  ask  singers  like  Plangon  and  With¬ 
erspoon  and  Gadsky  and  Eames  (espe¬ 
cially  Eames)  if  nasal  resonance  or 
breath  control  or  some  other  specific  is 
the  thing  for  the  voice  they  may  all  give 
a  forzando  affirmative;  the  one  who  would 
raise  a  question  is  supposed  to  be 
crushed.  But  take  that  idea  to  your 
studio  and  try.  it  on  Jennie  and  Molly  and 
Billy  and  Tom,  and  you  will  usually  find 
that  a  number  of  other  ideas  must  be 
worked  out  before  that  particular  one  can 
have  any  meaning  for  them.  Or  it  may 
be  that  when  their  best  tones  are  devel¬ 
oped  that  the  sensation  is  not  the  one 


described.  Or  it  may  be  that  you  must 
counsel  against  the  idea  of  nasal  reso¬ 
nance  or  some  other  “essential”  according 
to  the  theorists  in  order  to  get  a  tone  that 
is  not  disagreeable. 

CHAOTIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  chaotic  conditions  in  vocal  educa¬ 
tion  which  our  scientific  critics  complain 
of  will  experience  little  improvement  be¬ 
cause  of  scholarly  deliverances,  for  the 
reason  that  the  critics  occupy  themselves 
with  the  results  of  vocal  training,  the  de¬ 
veloped  tone,  and  pay  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  steps  which  all  but  exception¬ 
ally  gifted  singers  must  take  to  attain 
those  results.  It  is  of  little  use  to  rose 
culture  to  study  the  flower  and  ignore  the 
stalk.  What  these  critics  say  regarding 
many  things  such  as  breath  control,  free 
throat,  etc.,  are  the  common-places  of  vo¬ 
cal  training.  Other  things  that  they  say 
about  conscious  and  unconscious  vocal 
faction,  cavities  of  the  head,  etc.,  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  perhaps  indirectly  useful. 
Some  of  their  theories  are  wide  open  to 
argument — the  voice  a  stringed  instru¬ 
ment,  for  instance.  Take  a  string  one 
inch  long  of  any  known  substance  and 


see  if  you  can  tune  it  from  one  pitch  to 
the  next  above  without  breaking  it.  The 
vocal  cords,  however,  have  a  range  of 
two  or  three  octaves. 

If  a  likely  young  singer  is  taught  from 
the  outset  to  read  music,  to  know  good 
music,  to  express  himself  freely  in  such 
music  as  appeals  to  him  and  to  use  the 
vocal  organs  normally  under  competent 
supervision  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
scientists  who  then  look  him  over  will 
find  that  his  case  proves  all  their  theories ! 

COMPETENT  SUPERVISION. 

This  competent  supervision  is  helped 
very  little  by  what  the  scientists  appear 
to  think  so  important — the  component  ele¬ 
ments  of  tone,  acoustical  laws,  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  larynx  as  a  stringed  in¬ 
strument  or  otherwise,  the  cooperation  of 
the  frontal,  maxillary  and  other  sinuses — 
many  items  which,  being  capable  of  exact 
definition  and  description,  are  unanswer¬ 
ably  rated  as  “science,”  the  whole  being 
used  to  sandbag  the  voice  teaclv 
in  the  meantime  are  individually — there  is 
no  cooperation  as  yet — working  out  the 
subtler  and  more  important  problems  oi 
their  profession. 
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rin  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bowman  is 
host  known  to  our  readers  as  an  excellent 
teacher  of  piano,  and  as  the  author  of  Master 
Lessons  in  Piano  Playing,  he  is  also  a  most 
excellent  organist.  He  was  a  pupil  in  Berlin 
of  Ilaupt,  and  of  Batiste  in  Paris.  He  also 
stayed  long  enough  in  London  to  become  on 
friendly  terms  with  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  and 
was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  take  an  English  degree,  mainly  on 
the  strength  of  his  organ  playing.  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  was  at  Calvary  Baptist  Church  in  New 
York  for  many  years. — The  Editor  of  This 
Etude.] 

GIVE  THE  ORGAN  MORE  CHANCE 
IN  h'HE  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

There  is  much  less  opportunity  to  hear 
good  organ  music  in  the  course  of  the 
average  Church  Service  to-day  than 
there  was  formerly.  There  is  therefore 
just  so  much  less  encouragement  to  the 
organist  to  study  elaborate  or  even  fairly 
well-developed  organ  compositions.  The 
opportunity  to  play  such  music  is  craved 
by  every  competent,  healthy-minded  or¬ 
ganist,  a  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  custom  followed  by  many 
organists  of  giving  a  short  prelude- 
recital  before  the  beginning  of  the  service 
proper.  The  order  of  service  program 
will  have  an  announcement  on  it  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Services  at  11  o'clock 
and  at  8.  A  short  organ  recital  will  be 
given  by  the  organist  preceding  each 
service,  beginning  at  a  quarter  before  the 
hour.”  Or,  “At  10.50  A.  M.  and  at  7.50 
P.  M.  the  organist  will  give  a  short  or¬ 
gan  recital.”  Or,  “You  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  a  ten-minute  organ  recital 
prior  to  the  regular  church  service.  The 
selections  to-day  are  as  follows” — (here 
would  follow  the  titles). 

Two  purposes  are  served  by  this  undig¬ 
nified  scheme.  One  is,  the  organist  gets  a 
chance  to  play  a  good  selection  all  the 
way  through.  The  other  is,  some  people 
- — those  who  love  music  enough  to  listen 
to  it  even  at  the  disadvantage  of  being 
obliged  to  tolerate,  at  the  same  time,  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  ushers  and  the 
gathering  congregation— will  be  baited 
into  coming  early  to  church. 

SWEET,  BUT  BUSINESS. 

I  knew  an  organist  some  years  ago 
whose  pastor  said  to  him  one  day  very 
sweetly:  “Hereafter,  Professor,  1  think 
that  you  had  better  begin  your  Organ 
Prelude  about  five  minutes  before  the 
hour  for  service,  instead  of,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  on  the  hour.”  What  was  the 
organist’s  reply?  It  was  a  good  one;  I 
have  always  felt  good  and  straightened 
up  my  spine  a  little  stiff er  every  time  I 
have  thought  of  it.  He  said,  with  an 
innocent  tone  of  voice  and  unruffled 
temper :  “Dr.  Brown,  is  the  Organ  Pre¬ 
lude  a  part  of  the  service?” 

“O  yes,  certainly,”  was  the  pastor’s 
reply. 

“What  are  the  hours  of  service  in  our 
church?”  softly  rejoined  Mr.  Organist. 

“Why,  eleven  and  eight  o’clock.  Profes¬ 
sor.” 

“Well,  then,  Doctor,  if  the  organ  pre¬ 
lude  is  a  part  of  the  service  and  the 
service  begins  at  eleven  and  at  eight,  do 
you  not  think  that  I  had  better  begin  the 
organ  prelude  at  the  appointed  hour?” 

ry  well,  Professor,  do  just  as 

i  h,,  een  doing,  hitherto.” 

h  w  as  all  so  courteous  and  honeyed,  but 


the  logic  of  it  was  irresistibly  concise 
and  conclusive.  That  pastor  saw  the 
point  and  felt  it,  too,  and  retreated  as 
gracefully  as  he  could.  The  organist  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  position  some  years,  but 
received  no  further  requests  to  shunt  his 
organ  selections  out  of  the  proper  hours 
of  service. 

PLACE  OF  THE  ORGAN. 

Granting  that  the  organ  is  worthy  a 
place  in  the  church  service — and  if  it  is 
not- worthy,  pray  what  instrument  is  so? 
— it  should  utter  its  praise  at  a  time  and 
under  conditions  which  will  enable  its 
voice  to  be  heard  with  respect  and  effect. 
To  play  organ  music  while  a  congrega¬ 
tion  is  assembling  is  disrespectful  to  the 
Divine  Art,  degrading  to  the  organist  and 
a  disgraceful  usage  of  the  noblest  instru¬ 
ment  of  music  that  we  possess. 

What  minister  would  stand  in  his  pulpit 
and  read  the  Scripture,  offer  prayer,  be¬ 
gin  his  sermon  or  even  talk  while  the 
congregation  entered  the  church  and 
found  their  seats?  Not  one.  Indeed, 
what  usually  happens  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  average  service,  while  the  strag¬ 
glers  and  late-comers  are  being  seated5 
Does  the  minister  go  on  with  his  portion 
of  the  service?  Everything  is  held  up 
until  the.se  “nuisances’’’  have  paraded 
themselves,  or  their  new  clothes,  to  their 
seats.  However,  it  seems  to  be  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  let  the  grand  organ  go  on  playing, 
“See  the  conquering  hero  comes;  Halle¬ 
lujah  !  hardly  knew  yer !”  trying  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  disturbance  and  at  the  same  time 
bamboozle  the  audience  into  believing  that 
the  services  have  been  going  right  along. 

ORGAN  AT  OFFERTORY. 

Again,  when  the  offerings  are  being 
taken,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
some  specially  fine  music  by  the  solo 
quartet,  a  soloist  or  by  the  full  choir; 
or,  perhaps  the  organist  will  play  an  of¬ 
fertory  selection.  If  there  is  singing,  the 
collectors  usually  wait  at  the  other  end  of 
the  aisle  until  the  vocal  number  is  con¬ 
cluded.  Then  they  come  tramping  down 
to  the  pulpit  or  altar.  But.  if  it  should 
chance  to  be  an  organ  selection  that  is 
being  played  during  the  taking  of  the 
offering,  it  rarely  occurs  to  the  collectors 
to  respectfully  wait  until  the  piece  gives 
indication  of  a  cadence  and  then  come 
forward.  Instead,  they  keep  on  collecting 
and  furnishing  a  kind  of  financial  carillon 
obligato  to  the  organist’s  phrasing.  If  a 
prayer  of  consecration  is  to  follow  there 
is  only  one  thing  for  the  organist  to  do 
and  that  is  to  cut  short  the  playing  and 
let  the  composer’s  ideas  of  music-form, 
climax  and  cadence  “go  to  grass.” 

Probably  the  collectors  are  not  chosen 
for  their  musical  knowledge  or  taste  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  the  psychic  moment  when  they 
should  start  to  bring  the  offerings  for¬ 
ward. 

USE  OF  SIGNALS. 

For  this  reason,  in  Calvary  Baptist 
C  hurch,  New  York,  I  had  installed  a  tiny 
electric  flashlight  just  where  the  collec¬ 
tors  can  see  it  and  know  from  me  that 
I  have  reached  the  point  in  the  piece 
where  it  will  work  out  right  for  them  to 
come  forward.  All  the  points  in  our 


service  which,  to  be  effective,  require, 
unanimity  in  action,  or  where  there  is 
danger  of  higgledy-piggledyness,  are 
controlled  by  signals  operated  by  the  or¬ 
ganist,  There  are  a  dozen  or  more, 
flashlights,  buzzers,  telegraph-sounders, 
etc.,  all  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  The 
service,  as  a  consequence,  moves  smoothly 
and  as  though  everything  just  luckily 
comes  out  even.  Too  much  cannot  be 
done  to  secure  such  a  result. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  MUSIC? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  insist  that  the 
organ  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  best  part 
of  any  church  service,  provided,  the  se¬ 
lection  is  appropriate  in  character  and  the 
performance  reverent  in  spirit.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  organ  selections  in 
church  should  always  be  slow  and  sober 
— as  some  people  seem  to  think — any 
more  than  the  anthems  or  Scripture  selec¬ 
tions  or  the  utterances  of  the  preacher 
should  always  be  somber  and  solemn,  or 
any  more  than  that  it  should  always  rain 
or  be  dull  weather  on  Sunday.  Nature 
is  joyous,  on  Sunday  as  well  as  on  other 
days;  the  floods  clap  their  hands  and  the 
hills  sing  together,  and  we  are  bidden  to 
be  “Joyful  in  the  Lord.” 

There  is  no  reason  to  bar  from  the 
church  service  brilliant  organ  music.  I 
would  expurgate,  however,  music  that 
from  its  association  is  likely  to  call  up 
scenes  and  feelings  that  are  incongruous 
•with  worship  to  God  and  the  uplift  of 
our  minds  and  hearts  to  the  best  things 
of  which  we  are  or  may  become  capable. 
In  these  days  of  a  rich  literature  in  or¬ 
gan  music,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
use  selections  from  the  doubtful  sources 
of  most  dramatic  music. 

TWILIGHT  ORGAN  RECITALS. 

Instead  of  the  ineffective,  undignified 
Prelude  Recital,  I  would  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  that  form  to  which  I  have  given 
the  name  “Twilight  Organ  Recital.” 
Briefly,  this  is  a  short  program  of  legiti¬ 
mate  organ  music,  of  varied  character, 
classic  and  romantic,  loud  and  soft,  slow 
and  brilliant,  which  follows  the  sermon 
and  final  hymn  and  precedes  the  benedic¬ 
tion.  Following  the  hymn,  and  sometimes 
during  a  selection  by  the  solo  quartet,  the 
lights  of  the  auditorium  are  lowered  to  a 
“twilight”  effect.  For  example,  let  the 
choir  and  congregation  sing  the  hymn 
“Softly  now  the  light  of  day.”  As  the 
lights  are  being  lowered — as  gradually  as 
possible — have  the  choir  (with  closed 
lips)  “hum”  the  tune  through  again. 
Then  let  a  quiet  organ  selection  follow, 
either  in  the  same  key  or  one  closely  re- 
.lated.  Two  or  three  other  selections  may 
follow,  taking  a  full  half-hour.  At  the 
close  of  the  recital,  the  lights  should  be 
raised  again  to  about  half  their  usual 
radiance,  the  benediction  or  a  prayer  and 
benediction  pronounced  and  the  audience 
allowed  to  disperse  without  Postlude. 

THE  ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  my  Twilight  Organ 
Recital  are  that  the  service  preceding  it 
serves  to  prepare  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  listener;  the  lowered  light  concen¬ 
trates  the  attention  on  hearing  instead  of 
seeing;  and  those  in  the  audience  who  do 
not  care  to  hear  the  recital  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  retire  during  the  last  hymn 
or  selection,  before  the  recital  begins.  A 
sympathetic  audience  is  secured.  The 
organist  will  play  better,  his  hearers  will 
listen  better,  organ  music  will  be  better 
understood,  and  the  total  result  will  be 
increased  respect  for  the  organist,  in¬ 
creased  enjoyment  for  the  listener  and 
increased  understanding  of  organ  music. 
Let  my  brother  organists  try  it.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  their  verdict. 
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One  of  the  most  complete  Pipe  Orptui  Plants  In  the  United 
States.  Host  of  References. 


Church  Organs 

BUILT  BY 

HUTCHINGS  ORGAN  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Write  us  for  any  desired  in  for  mat  Ion  about  organs 


r- ESTEY  CHURCH  ORGANS-, 

Estey  standard  maintained. 

Maximum  facilities. 

Highest  grade  of  product. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  always. 

Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  reedlcs-s 
Oboe,  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  etc. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO. ,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A 

Established  1846 


Pipe  Organs  of  Highest  Grade  Only 

Our  Instruments  comprise  all  features  which 
are  of  real  value.  Many  years  of  praclical 

experience.  Write  tor  specifications. 

EMMONS  HOWARD  Wesff  Id,  Mass 


KIMBALL  PIPE  ORGANS 

WON  HIGHEST  AWARD 

AT  THE 

Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  1909 

Special  mention  was  made  of  the  Tubular 
Pneumatic  System  (U.  S.  Patent)  used  in 
Kimball  Pipe  Organs,  stating  “It  has  solved 
a  great  problefn  that  has  vexed  organ  ex¬ 
perts  for  years.” 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  COMPANY 

Pipe  Organ  Builders  CHICAGO 


Church  Organs 

Latest  Approved  Methods.  Highest  | 

Grade  Only.  ;  ;  Established  1827  | 

Main  Office  ft  Works  SmjLJSfB: 
Nook  f  last  mgs  Co. 

BRANCHES 

Motion,  New  York,  lMiIla.,  Chicago!,  IiOi:l»viile,  Dallas 


A 

ustinOrgai 

IS 

_ _  _ _ 

magnifi¬ 
cent  organ,  88 
stops,  in  Portland, 
Maine,  city  hall, 
is  declared  to  be 
the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  organ  in 
America. 

Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

' 
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ustinOrganC 

RTFORD,  CONNECTK 
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an  antique  and  unique 

CURIO. 

The  Organ  Editor’s  summer  home  for 
lany  years  has  been  on  one  of  the  love- 
iest  islands  along  the  coast  of  Maine — 
iiquirrel  Island.  Somebody  has  answered 
he  oft-repeated  question,  “Why  do  you 
all  it  Squirrel  Island?”  by  saying  that 
ihe  reason  is  that  “there  are  no  squirrels 
ere.”  As  a  summer  resort  or  place  in 
v-liich  to  recuperate  strength,  nervous 
nergy  and  blood — enthusiasm  for  the 
,attle  of  life,  it  has  few  if  any  equals 
fi  any  country.  Here  came  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  the  well-known,  admirable 
,rgan  builder  and  man,  John  H.  Odell, 

,f  the  Odell  Organ  Co.,  New  York.  He 
nd  Mrs.  Odell  were  frequent  and  hon¬ 
ored  guests  in  this  home.  In  the  course 
if  the  firm’s  repairs,  exchange  of  stops, 
nd  building  of  new  organs  for  Old 
Trinity  parish,  New  York,  Mr.  Odell 
ame  into  possession  of  the  set  of  pipes 
omposing  an  organ  stop  technically 
ailed  a  “Mounted  Cornet,”  which  was 
nd  probably  is  still  unique  in  the  United 
jstates.  The  Cornet,  as  is  well-known, 
ts  a  Mixture,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
nake  the  tone  more  brilliant.  The  desig¬ 
nation  “Mounted”  means  that  the  pipes 
if  this  particular  stop  were  placed  by 
1  hems  elves  at  a  distance  from  the  regular 
.  ound-board  where  it  is  customary  to 
-ilant  the  mixtures,  that  is,  they  were 
'mounted”  by  themselves  and  the  wind 
Jonveyed  to  them  by  a  special  wind- 
runk. 

Some  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  or 
ome  peculiarity  to  be  overcome,  rather 
than  any  advantageous  tone-effect  to  be 
derived,  was  probably  the  reason  why  this 
lornet  was  mounted.  It  boasts  four 
anks  of  pipes,  and  is,  probably,  as  I  have 
,  .aid,  the  only  specimen  ever  in  this  coun- 
ry.  It  was  voiced  in  England  in  1804 — 
08  years  ago — and,  strange  to  say,  the 
.oicer’s  name  was  also  “England.'  Mr. 
pdell  treasured  it  many  years  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  and  unique  curio,  refusing  all  offers 
1  rom  parties  who  would  like  to  have 
iccome  its  owner.  Einally,  as  a  mark 
if  personal  friendship  to  the  writer,  he 
iresented  it  to  him  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
findly  relations  subsisting  for  half  a  life- 
l  ime.  Here  the  Mounted  Cornet  has 
iccupied  an  honored  place  for  many  years, 
i Around  the  living-room,  which  is  about 
B 10  feet  square,  and  open  to  the  roof, 
j  here  runs,  at  the  level  of  what  might 
pave  been  a  second  floor,  a  gallery  or  bal- 
|  :ony.  On  the  face-board  of  a  conspicuous 
^  lace  on  this  gallery  stand  these  interest- 
f  ng  pipes,  in  tonal  order  but  speechless, 

!  nute  reminders  of  the  early  history  of 
organs  in  the  United  States  and  the  part 
taken  therein  by  Old  Trinity  Church, 

New  York.  - 

NOISELESS  STOPS. 

One  of  the  beautiful  things  about  the 
'mechanism  of  the  modern  organ,  if 
!  machinery  can  be  beautiful,  is  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  noiseless  stops, 
icouplers,  etc.  In  the  olden  days  it  was 
not  unusual  to  hear  the  organist  change 
the  registration  with  so  much  rumpus 
that  the  transition  sounded  like  some 
i  Lachanalian  artillery  of  champagne  corks, 
j  Nothing  is  so  annoying  to  the  slumbering 
).  pillars  of  the  church  as  to  be  roused  from 
fa  peaceful  Sunday  morning  lullaby  of 
Baptiste’s  by  the  banging  of  stops.  But 
f  what  is  the  poor  organist  to  do  when  he 
i  gets  hold  of  the  diapason  and  it  refuses 
( to  come  out  with  the  persistency  of  a 
|  tenacious  weed?  Some  organists  have  re- 
i  sorted  to  rubbing  soap  on  the  rods  so 
I  that  there  may  be  less  friction,  but  even 
|  then  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
fa  commotion.  The  careful  organist  who 
’  sees  the  advantage  in  having  his  service 
*  as  noiseless  as  possible  will  prepare  his 
■  "registration,”  as  far  as  possible  in  ad- 
,  vance,  so  that  he  may  have  time  to 
1  “extract”  the  stops  silently. 


THE  PEDAL  PIANO  AT  HOME. 


No  one  has  any  idea  what  a  help  the 
pedal  piano  is  when  the  student  uses  it 
in  the  home,  until  one  has  tried  to  do 
without  it.  The  writer,  like  so  many 
other  organists,  was  obliged  to  start  his 
career  with  a  position  in  a  very  small 
church.  There  was  a 
a  little  bit  asthmatic,  but  on  the  whole 
pretty  reliable.  It  was  run  by  a  human 
dynamo,  who  received  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour  when  he  was  sober.  Winter 
came  on  and  while  the  organ  blower  had 
little  difficulty  in'  keeping  warm  in  an  un¬ 
heated  church,  the  writer,  clad  in  a  heavy 
overcoat,  found  Bach  and  Widor  at 


AUGUST  HAUPT. 

In  the  early  seventies  Berlin  was  the 
mecca  of  the  pilgrim  student  in  search 
of  musical  instruction  and  a  musical 
atmosphere.  Here  dwelt  Joachim,  the 
King  of  the  Violin;  Loeschhorn, 
Theodor  Kullak,  and  Heinrich  Barth, 
two-manual  organ,  piano  teachers;  Rubinstein  and  othei 
eminent  pianists  lived  a  part  of  each 
year  in  Berlin,  and  Wagner  was  an 
occasional  visitor  and  guest. 

August  Haupt  was  organist  at  the 
Parochial  Church  of  Berlin  and  a 
Professor  in  the  Royal  Institute  for 
Church  Music.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Dehn,  the  elder,  who  was  himself  a 


twenty  above  zero  hardly  the  thing  to  pupil  of  the  great  Bach.  Haupt  had 
inspire  musical  zeal.  Then  came  the  thus  derived  a  great  many  traditional 
pedal  piano.  Oh,  what  a  relief !  It  did  readings  and  phrasings  of  the  Bach 

away  with  the  tippling  organ  blower,  it  works,  and  numbered  among  his  organ 

did  away  with  the  arctic  auditorium,  it  pupils  many  names  of  Americans  who 
did  away  with  journeys  to  the  church.  It  have  since  .  won  distinction,  if  not 
required  a  little  ingenuity  to  provide  for  eminence,  as  virtuosi, 
the  absence  of  two  manuals,  but  one  soon  Haupt  was  master  of  an  extensive 
becomes  accustomed  to  that.  Most  stu-  repertoire  of  the  Bach  compositions, 
dents,  who  become  familiar  with  the  including  all  the  great  preludes  and 
manuals  long  before  they  study  the  fugues,  the  passacaglia  and  the  fan- 
pedals,  will  find  that  the  great  essential  tasias,  and  was  wont  to  play  them  in 
is  to  get  the  hands  to  work  with  the  public  without  notes, 

pedals.  Starting  with  little  exercises  like  por  hjs  church  playing  he  made  ex- 

those  in  Stainer’s  organ  method  and  then  tensive  use  of  Bach-S  choral  Preludes. 


attempting  some  of  the  simple  fugues  of 
Bach  the  progress  one  may  make  is  truly 
astonishing. 


PRACTICING  ON  A  “DRY  ORGAN.” 

Time  and  again  when  the  blowing  ap¬ 
paratus  is  out  of  order  or  when  a  parsi¬ 
monious  church  committee  objects  to  the 
use  of  power,  the  organist  is  obliged  to 
practice  upon  a  windless  organ.  The 


wise  organist  who  has  mastered  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  concentration  never  pities  him-  used  to  say  that  Ins  most  strenuous 
self  when  he  is  called  upon  to  do  this,  days  were  at  Easter-time,  when,  ac- 
He  knows  that  if  he  practices  right  and  cording  to  statute,  all  the  members  of 
“hears  with  his  eyes,”  he  can  do  almost  the  city  departments  and  the  soldiers 
as  much  without  the  tone  as  with  it.  of  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  attend 


Dudley  Buck  used  to  practice  without  the 
wind  time  and  again  just  from  prefer¬ 
ence.  He  told  the  writer  that  he  could 
often  think  things  out  better  without  the 
sound  than  with  it  and  that  it  was  a 
tremendous  relief  to  get  rid  of  the  sound 
now  and  then.  Musicians  never  seem  to 
realize  that  the  ears  get  tired  with  too 
much  vibration  just  as  the  eye  gets  tired. 
The  ears  are  never  closed.  Like  the  skin 
they  are  always  open  to  sensation.  Try 
the  dry  organ  plan  now  and  then  and  see 
if  you  do  not  acquire  a  keener  idea  of  the 
true  musical  content  of  the  pieces  you 
select  to  practice. 


THE  “GEM” 
Church  Organ  Pedals 

Attached  to  Upright  Pianos  for  organ 
students  to  practice  on  their  piano 

E.  G.  MARIN 

Successor  to  T.  H.  KNOLLIN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL  EFFECTS  IN  ORGAN 
PLAYING. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  average 
young  organist  will  accept  the  registration 
marked  in  a  piece  without  ever  dreaming 
that  it  might  be  varied  and  improved 
upon.  The  differences  in  tone  color  and 
the  powerful  effects  are  two  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  organ  which  the  piano 
does  not  possess.  The  piano,  it  is  true, 
gives  the  performer  a  control  over  the 
touch  that  the  organ  can  not  give. 

Mixing  tones  on  the  organ  is  like  mix¬ 
ing  paints  on  a  palate.  The  artist  is 
guided  by  his  eye,  the  musician  by  his 
ear.  What  would  you  think  of  a  color¬ 
blind  artist?  Would  he  not  be  an 
anomaly?  Yet  thousands  of  organists 
never  open  their  ears  to  the  tone  colors 
filling  the  great  pipes  which  make  the 
modern  organ.  Have  you  never  perceived 
that  some  colors  are  dark  and  somber 
and  that  others  are  brilliant?  You  may 
form  your  taste  by  studying  the  registra¬ 
tion  printed  in  pieces,  but  you  will  never 
become  a  great  interpreter  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  until  you  mix  your  own  musical 
pigments. 


THE  BENNEH  ORGAN  COMPANY 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 

ROCK  ISLAND  •  •  •  ILLINOIS 

The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


The  Ideal 
of  Perfection 


one 


eminent  authority  says,  “Pears’  Soap 
realizes  more  closely  than  any  other.” 
“Most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 
balms  for  the  skin  ”  says  another. 
Try  Pears  yourself  and  you  will 
agree  that  this  famous  soap  sold 

At  An  Ordinary  Price 

is  of  the  highest  quality  in  every  particle. 
It  cleanses  thoroughly— repairs  the  harm 
common  soaps  may  have  done  and  is 
matchless  for  the  complexion.  Pears  is 
economical,  goes  farthest,  lasts  longest. 
In  every  particular  your  good  taste  and 
your  judgment  will  approve 


ears 

S  OAP 

15c.  a  Cake  for  the  IlncrentoJ 


u 


of  which  he  knew  a  large  number  by 
heart. 

Haupt  was  very  patient  as  a  teacher 
and  was  always  ready  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  illustration  or  an  opinion  by 
Bach,  or  Dehn,  or  some  other  old- 
time  authority,  concerning  whatever 
topic  might  be  under  consideration. 

Haupt  lived  a  very  simple  and  tran¬ 
quil  life.  He  held  by  a  life  tenure  his 
appointment  as  Parish  Organist.  He 


J.  WARREN  ANDREWS 

Special  Short  Courses  in  ORGAN  STUDY, 

in  Form  of  Lectures  and  Illustrations,  specially  prepared 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend  but  a 
short  time  in  the  city.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Address  THE  CHURCH  Of  THE  DIVINE  PATERNITY 

Central  Park  West  and  76th  Street,  New  York 


FREDERICK  MAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church 

Instruction  in  Piano,  Organ,  Theory 

1003  South  47th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


the  Communion,  and  therefore  many 
extra  services  were  held  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  which 
thronged  the  Parish  Church  on  Easter 
Day. 


Your  Organ 

will  be  much  improved 
in  tone  and  volume  by 
using  a 

KINETIC  ORGAN  BLOWER 

Our  book  “Modern  Organ  Blowing’* 
sent  free,  tells  about  organs  ana 
organ  blowing  and  shows  the  very 
simple  method  of  installation. 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

57th  &  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
Room  824,  41  Park  Row,  New  York 
Room  5,  12  Pearl  St,,  Boston 
1452  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 


KRAFT 


ORGAN  RECITAL  TOUR 


NOW  BOOKING 

Address,  TRINITY  CATHEDRAL,  : 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


1,400  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS  7  4  In  Pittsburgh; 

75  in  New  York;  45  in  Baltimore ;  38  in  Philadelphia ;  33  in  Cincinnati ;  1  8  in  Washington; 
20  in  Hagerstown.  For  Catalogues  address  M.  P.  MOLLER,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  CARL 

TEACHES  THE 

Guilmant  Method 

To  Beginners  and  Advanced  Students 
AT  THE 

GUILMANT  ORGAN  SCHOOL 

FALL  TERM,  OCT.  8th.  NEW  CATALOG  REAT>\ 

Address,  44  West  12th  St.,  New  York  City 
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THE  ETUDE 


For  Women 

who  like  to  nibble  at  the 
sweetmeat  that  has  the  most 
delicious  flavor; 

For  Children 

who  need  good  sweets  to 
grow  on,  whether  in  their 
lunch  baskets  or  to  sustain 
them  at  odd  hours; 

For  Indoor  Men 

who  haven’t  time  to  eat 
heartily  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  need  a  nourish¬ 
ing  luncheon  that  is  easily 
digested; 

For  Outdoor  Men 

hunters  and  fishermen, 
mountain  climbers  and 
snowshoers — all  those  who 
are  exposed  to  the  cold  air 
and  need  a  light  luncheon 
between  meals; 

For  Everyone 

who  loves  a  candy  and  needs 
a  food. 

PETER’S 

MILK 

CHOCOLATE 


is  the  one  ir¬ 
resistible  ne¬ 
cessity. 


“High  as  the  Alps 
in  Quality.” 


RELATION  OF  ORGAN  TOUCH  of  the  piano  and  organ  are  and  must  be 

TO  THAT  OF  THE  PIANO.  kept  distinct,  the  piano  student  brings  to 

-  the  organ  the  sharp  touch  which  is  re- 

by  dr.  s.  n.  penfield.  quisite,  and  second,  that  the  organist 

brings  to  the  piano  the  perfect  or  over- 
Does  the  one  injure  the  other?  Surely  lapping  legato  which  is  essential  in  all 
they  are  entirely  different.  We  have  all  “singing'’  passages;  and  we  see  that  the 
heard  good  pianists  spoil  a  hymn  tune  or  study  of  each  instrument  helps  the  other 
an  organ  solo,  and  on  the  other  hand  if  the  player  but  uses  his  ears  and  his 
have  also  heard  a  good  organist  murder  wits.  Many  concert  organists  really  find 
a  piano  solo.  Is  success,  then,  on  the  it  highly  advantageous  to  do  the  prelim- 
two  instruments  incompatible?  Read  his-  iqary  preparation  of  manual  parts  at  the 
tory  with  care,  and  especially  the  lives  of  piano;  and  if  they  have  a  pedal  attach- 
Bach,  Mendelssohn  and  Saint  Saens,  and  ment,  of  the  pedal  part  as  well — and  yet 
learn  there  is  no  such  incompatibility,  run  no  risk  of  injury  to  their  organ 
They  and  many  others  were  renowned  touch. — From  the  Musical' World. 
pianists  and  famous  organists.  They  had  _ _ . 


THE  GOSPEL  HYMN. 


BY  H.  C.  HAMILTON. 


mastered  the  peculiarities  of  both  instru¬ 
ments  and  kept  the  touch  of  the  two 
separate  and  distinct. 

To  be  sure,  Bach’s  instrument  was  the 
clavichord,  but  its  touch  was  extremely  .  , 

delicate  and  sensitive,  while  that  of  the  ,,  TWE  °f  many  organ,sts  toward 

seventeenth  century  organ  was  stiff  and  >  g0Spd  hyn?n  t(>day  !s  often  one  of 
clumsy  compared  with  ours  of  to-day  antagon,sm  a"d  even  intolerance,  and  had 
This,  of  course,  shows  that  one  can  excel  *he  °rganid  hl,s  way  ab°U<i  >t,  the  gospel 
on  both  instruments,  but  not  necessarily  y/™  ™ght  be  ,aid  , aslde  “definitely, 
i  that  it  is  advisable  to  trv  to  do  so.  '  f  .  !t  ha®  been  abus/d-  n0  church 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  advisable?  Here  are  music‘aa  will  deny,  but  if  he  be  fair,  he 

some  pointers  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  cannc*  but  admlt  fhat  !t  has  also  filled  a 
case.  The  ordinary  piano  touch  requires  ^  devot[oa  As  m  many  thln&s 

a  very  loose  wrist  and  a  free  lifting  of  .  *re  are  aIyays  the  two  sldes  to  be  con‘ 
the  fingers,  but  not  verv  high.  Rapid  and  sldev™’  and  music  of  a  P°°r  character 
leggier o  passages  demand  a  freer  lifting  Can  be  f°Und  T  any  type  of  composition, 
of  the  fingers.  Legato  playing  on  the  aS,  t0°  fany.  cburch  anthems  and  sacred 
piano  is  of  two  grades.  For 'the  ordinary  ^  °  a"  inferior  class  show, 
legato  the  rule  is  to  leave  the  old  note  .  , 2  tr°ubl<~.  w,lth  50  many  hymn  ,tunes 

simultaneously  with  striking  the  new  note.  1S  ™at  tbey  dlsp  ay  a  total  lack  of  insP>- 

ration,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 

tuiies,  many  of 


This  corresponds  to  the  old-fashioned  1  .  n>  and  thls  >s  espt 
well  curb  where  two  bucket?  are  fa«;tpnprl  bnajoiity  of  the  later 


well  curb  where  two  buckets  are  fastened, 
one  to  each  end  of  the  chain,  so  that  one 
is  falling  while  the  other  is  rising.  They 
of  course  pass  each  other  at  the  half-way 


which  are  written  for  some  special  serv¬ 
ices  by  some  one,  who,  though  his  inten¬ 
tions  may  be  of  the  best,  is;  to  be  candid, 
point  of  the  well.  As  a  consequence  one  n°  musi(;ian-  It  is  a  matter  of  regret, 
has  left  the  water  before  the  other  reaches  .  muslc  of  the  P°orest  sort  is  consid- 


has  left  the  water  before  the  other  reaches  that  mUS1C  of  the  Poorest  sort  >s  consid- 
it.  A  similar  thing  happens  with  the  ered  n0t  .only  good  enouSh'  but  even  the 
fingers.  The  old  key  is  left  iust  before  m0St  fittlag  avenue  of  public  praise  or 


fingers.  The  old  key  is  left  just  before 
the  new  one  is  touched.  Still  for  ordi 
nary  running  passages  this  gives  a  prac 


prayer.  The  only  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  such  tunes  are  “catchy.”  That 
they  are  so  is  apparent  to  any  one,  but 


tical  legato,  and  very  many  pianists  never  tbey,are  so  «  apparent  to  any  one,  but 
acquire  a  better  one.  tbe  “catchiness”  is  more  in  the  “go”  of 

The  perfect  legato  consists  in  making  !he  piece  ,than  the  tune-  Many  of  the 
the  two  notes  apparently  to  overlap  each  later  Productlons  of  the  “gospel”  kind 
ntlipi-  Kir  +1-10  io„„+  i_:a  _  ,  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  very  com¬ 


other  by  the  least  trifle,  so  that  the  de- 
parting  tone  will  seem  to  the  ear  abso- 
lutely  to  join  the  coming  tone.  This  is 
essential  for  the  so-called  “singing”  touch. 
But  the  common  failing  of  piano  students 
and  amateur  players  is  that  they  quite 
forget  to  take  up  their  fingers  at  all, 
especially  in  the  left  hand.  This  sounds 
slovenly,  but  shows  even  more  on  the 
organ,  where  the  effect  is  really  hideous, 
and  for  once  the  organ  gets  its  revenge. 

Organ  playing  requires  an  invariably 
firm,  quick  pressure  on  the  keys,  and  this 
in  all  movements — slow  or  fast,  loud  or 


monplace  melody,  a  rhythm  which  appeals 
more  to  the  feet  than  to  anything  else, 
and  the  inevitable  modulation  to  the  domi¬ 
nant — always  in  a  very  striking  and 
unmistakable  manner. 

Defend  it  as  one  may,  the  gospel  hymn 
is  not  worship,  for  such  music  does  not 
appeal  to  the  soul,  the  very  thing  the 
speaker  will  soon  be  trying  to  reach.  It, 
however,  has  a  drawing  power  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  class,  but  whether  they  go  for  any 
benefit  is  a  question.  Better  music  of  an 
attractive  character  has  always  been  a 


dll  Iiiuvcuicms — Slow  or  last,  loud  or  -  *■  “*  always  UCCI1  d 

soft.  This  is  especially  important  with  Power  I°r  g°od>  and  there  is  no  reason 
the  old  tr ad'pr  .  .  t. ..  .  +  .  ,  whv  the  better  class  of  fivrnnc  rnnnn+  1m. 


the  old  tracker  action,  so  that  the  valves  wby  tbe  better  class  of  hymns  cannot  be 
will  instantly  open.  The  staccato  of  the  more  drawn  llPon  by  religious  workers. 

piano  does  not  exist  for  the  organ.  The  - 

organ  staccato  is  made  by  the  firm  pres¬ 
sure  above  mentioned,  followed  instantly 
b.v  the  lifting  of  the  fingers.  It  practi¬ 
cally  corresponds  to  the  so-called  slurred 
staccato  of  the  piano. 

ORGAN  LEGATO. 


THE  MOST  USED  FINGERS. 

Doubtless  the  most  used  fingers  are 
the  first  three  fingers  on  each  hand.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  time  of 
Bach  the  thumb  was  just  coming  into 
n  •  ,  .  general  keyboard  use.  The  thumb  is 

rgamsts  get  their  preliminary  studies  really  a  kind  of  older  brother  to  the  two 
on  the  piano  or  the  cabinet  organ.  From  other  fingers.  It  should  be  able  to  play 
ie  former  they  come  to  the  organ  with  a  around  them  with  the  friskiness  of  a 
hrm,  decided  touch;  from  the  latter,  with  puppy.  Nothing  dulls  pianoforte  playin- 
a  wea i  ,  nerve  ess  touch.  In  this  the  piano  like  a  lethargic  thumb.  An  excellent  ex- 
has  the  advantage.  A  perfect  organ  ercise  for  the  hand  as  a  whole  is  to 
n;g  t0,1S  an.essentla-  but  the  ordinary  make  a  kind  of  trill  first  with  adjoining 

— r-rtS 1  '!  n0tu  fgat°  °n  the  °rgan  n0te’  then  with  thirds>  fourth,  fifth, 

tanly  not  with  the  big  pedal  pipes,  sixths,  and  then  octaves,  using  the  thumb 

"ffiT  SP  1  trifle  SlUSgishly-  #™  w»  the  second  finger,  then  with  the 
so  that  with  many  combinations  there  is  third  and  fourth  and  the  fifth  finger  Of 

of  thelittact  between  the  instant  course  most  hands  will  find  it  impossible 

kevs  and  of  tL  ?*™  °T  l ^  T”  the  t0  tri11  an  octave  witb  the  thumb  and  the 
keys  and  of  the  tone  reaching  the  ear.  second  or  the  third  finger,  but  it  may 

e  experienced  organist  discounts  this  often  be  done  with  the  fourth,  and  with 

Thu?  weSfindPefi  eJ:t.]Iegat°  comparatively  little  assistance  from  the 

t  nus  we  find,  first  that  while  the  touch  wrist. 
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VIOLIN  OCTAVES. 
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Octaves  in  violin  playing  are  at  once 
the  delight  and  despair  of  violinists,  de¬ 
light  when  the  player  succeeds  in  playing 
them  in  approximately  good  tune,  and 
despair  when  they  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
most  persistent  practice.  Octaves  in  pas¬ 
sages  of  any  difficulty  are  as  a  rule  con¬ 
fined  to  solo  playing.  In  orchestral 
scores,  while  we  occasionally  meet  with 
passages  in  octaves  for  the  violins  in  the 
lower  positions,  we  find  that  as  a  rule 
in  melody  passages,  and  passages  in  the 
higher  positions,  the  octave  passages  are 
marked  divisi — (divided) — i.  e.,  the  vio¬ 
linists  sitting  to  the  right  of  the  stand 
playing  the  upper  notes,  and  the  ones  to 
the  left  the  lower.  This  insures  clean, 
perfect  intonation. 

The  late  famous  violinist,  Edouard 
Remenyi,  once  said  to  the  writer :  “I 
consider  octave  playing  on  the  violin  in 
hard  passages  one  of  the  most  difficult 
feats  the  solo  violinist  has  to  contend 
with.  In  the  case  of  the  piano  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  keys  are  the  same 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  octave, 
hut  in  violin  playing  as  we  ascend  to¬ 
wards  the  bridge,  the  fingers  must  be 
drawn  gradually  closer  together,  owing 
to  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  vibrating 
portion  of  the  strings.  To  do  this  so 
accurately  that  both  notes  shall  be  true 
and  the  octave  in  pure  and  exact  intona¬ 
tion  is  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  re¬ 
quires  as  persistent  practice  as  a  juggler 
must  give  to  some  of  tiis  most  difficult 
feats — in  fact,  it  carries  us  into  the 
realms  of  legerdemain;’ 

/  I  quite  concur  with  Remenyi’s  opinion 
as  to  the  difficulties  of  octave  playing. 
How  often  do  we  hear  famous  violinists 
play  impure  octaves  in  difficult  passages. 
In  learning  to  play  good  octaves  on  the 
I  violin  an  acute  musical  ear  will  be  of 
i  great  assistance  to  the  student,  but  the 
ability  to  detect  the  slightest  impr-ity  in 
an  octave  wifi  be  of  no  use,  unless 
I  coupled  with  long  and  persistent  practice 
j  in  developing  the  mechanical  ability  in 
the  fingers  to  make  the  correct  measure¬ 
ments  on  the  fingerboard  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  perfect  octaves.  Like  any  other 
!  feat  requiring  extraordinary  muscular 
.  precision,  incessant  practice  is  required. 

Learning  to  play  perfect  octaves  tak; 

|  so  much  time  that  some  violinists  ha/e 
wondered  whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  While  the  orchestra  violinist  is 
l  not  required  to  be  so  proficient  in  octave 
I  playing  in  the  case  of  the  solo  violinist 
1  this  department  of  violin  technic  is  worth 
all  the  labor  which  is  nqcessary  to  master 
it.  Brilliant  passages  in  octaves  are  mar- 
[  velously  effective  in  solo  work,  and  never 
i  fail  to  rouse  an  audience.  The  standard 
|  concertos,  and  other  difficult  compositions 
!  for  the  violin  abound  in  such  passages, 
making  good  octave  playing  an  absolutely 
1  necessary  part  of  the  technical  equipment 
I  of  every  concert  violinist. 

(  One  of  the  principal  reasons  that 
1  octaves  must  be  mastered  so  perfectly  is 
*  that  it  is  so  easy  for  even  a  casual 
:  listener  to  detect  any  slips  from  true  in- 
,  tonation.  Passages  in  thirds  and  sixths 
!  can  be  played  slightly  out  of  tune  without 


being  so  much  noticed,  but  octaves  must 
be  exact.  I  once  knew  a  newspaper  mu¬ 
sical  critic  who  seemed  oblivious  to  slips 
in  intonation  in  playing  double  stops  of 
other  intervals  than  the  octaves,  but  let 
the  player  play  these  out  of  tune  and  he 
heard  from  it  in  no  uncertain  manner  in 
the  notice  about  the  concert  the  next  day., 
With  the  exception  of  “fingered” 
octaves,  where  two  sets  of  fingers  must 
be  used,  octave  passages  are  executed 
with  the  first  and  fourth  fingers,  which 
move  simultaneously.  The  fingers  must 
move  with  a  quick,  deft  jerk  from  one 
octave  to  the  next,  so  that  the  interven¬ 
ing  slide  is  heard  as  little  as  possible. 
Both  fingers  must  be  kept  on  the  strings 
and  not  lifted,  except  where  necessary  in 
passing  to  the  next  two  strings.  Lifting 
the  fingers  in  octave  playing  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  errors  of  a  student  in  the 
early  stages,  and  must  be  constantly  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  teacher.  The  best  intro¬ 
ductory  practice  to  learning  octaves  is  by 
playing  them  in  arpeggio  form.  I  know 
of  no  better  exercises  than  the  scales. 
Let  the  student  take  the  octave  scales  as 
given  in  Schradieck’s  or  any  other  good 
scale  studies  and  play  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 


In  the  above  exercise  fingers  should  be 
kept  on  the  strings  as  if  each  two  notes 
were  being  played  as  an  octave  chord. 
When  the  scales  in  octaves  can  be  played 
in  this  manner  in  fair  intonation,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercise  which  combines  the  ar¬ 
peggio  and  chord  »an  be  taken  up.  The 
arpeggio  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
chord,  and  if  either  note  is  out  of  tune  it 
can  be  corrected  while  the  arpeggio  is 
being  played,  so  that  the  chord  following 
will  be  in  tune. 


After  mastering  the  scales  according 
to  the  above  two  exercises,  the  octave 
scales  can  be  played  as  written,  only  that 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  as  an  introductory 
exercise  to  play  each  note  of  the  scale 
four  times,  and  later  twice  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exercises.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  give  the  player  an  opportunity  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  intonation  of  the  chords  while 
repeating  them,  if  they  are  not  in  correct 
tune. 


Ex.  3. 


0  0  o 
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Finally  the  scales  are  played  as  written, 
as  shown  in  the  following  example : 


Ex.  4. 


Finally. 
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After  they  have  been  mastered  in  single 
bows  the  octave  scales  must  be  practiced 
slurred  in  groups  of  two,  four,  and  eight 
notes,  as  shown  in  the  Schradieck  scale 
studies. 

In  connection  with  octave  scale  studies, 
there  are  many  excellent  octave  etudes 
to  be  found  in  standard  violin  studies 
which  can  be  studied.  In  the  Kayser 
Etudes,  Etude  No.  36  (No.  34  in  some 
editions),  is  an  excellent  study  for  octave 
playing  in  arpeggio  form.  The  famous 
octave  exercise,  No.  23  in  G  minor  in  the 
Kreutzer  Etudes,  is  an  admirable  study 
and  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  by 
every  violinist.  The  many  octave  pas¬ 
sages  which  occur  in  concertos  and  other 
important  violin  pieces  can  be  studied 
with  advantage  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  the  above  exercises. 

FINGERED  OCTAVES. 

“Fingered  octaves”  are  those  in  which, 
instead  of  the  first  and  fourth  fingers 
sliding  from  chord  to  chord,  different  sets 
of  fingers  are  used.  The  example  given 
below  indicates  the  principle  upon  which 
fingered  octaves  are  executed. 

Ex.  5. 

Fingered  octaves. 


While  the  principle  of  “fingered 
octaves”  may  have  been  understood  in 
the  early  days  of  violin  playing,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  half  century  that  they 
have  been  used  at  all  extensively.  A  vio¬ 
linist  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  Wieniawski,  the  famous  violinist,  once 
told  me  that  he  was  with  him  at  a  con¬ 
cert  when  Wieniawski  heard  for  the  first 
time  a  bravura  passage  in  fingered  octaves 
instead  of  the  old  way  of  using  only  the 
first  and  fourth,  and  sliding  from  chord 
to  chord.  He  said  that  the  great  violin¬ 
ist’s  face  wore  a  look  of  blank  amaze¬ 
ment. 

To  play  fingered  octaves  in  good  tune, 
one  needs  a  hand  with  a  large  reach,  and 
they  can  only  be  acquired  with  immense 
practice.  Of  course,  passages  in  fingered 
octaves  sound  much  cleaner  than  those 
played  with  only  the  first  and  fourth  fin¬ 
gers,  since  the  sliding  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  Among  modern  violinists, 
Willy  Burmeister,  the  great  German  vio¬ 
linist,  has  mastered  the  art  of  playing 
with  fingered  octaves  in  the  highest  per¬ 
fection,  and  some  of  the  passages  he 
plays  border  on  the  miraculous.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  well-known  compositions  of  the 
perpetual  motion  type  have  been  arranged 
in  octaves  for  the  express  use  of  virtuosi 
who  are  adepts  in  playing  fingered 
octaves,  and  make  a  sensational  effect 
when  played  in  this  manner. 

By  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
fingered  octaves,  trills  in  octaves  can  be 
produced,  the  lower  notes  of  the  trill  be¬ 
ing  taken  with  the  first  and  third  fingers 
and  the  upper  notes  with  the  second  and 
fourth.  There  is  such  a  trill  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  well-known  Lcgende,  by 
Wieniawski. 
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women  everywhere  regard  EL- 
CAY  A  as  the  most  effective  beauty 
aid  obtainable  ;  its  purity  and  qual¬ 
ity  give  it  first  place  among  the 
world  s  leading  toilet  helps. 

All  Dealers,  Nation-Wide, 
Sell  ELCAYA 


CREME  ELCAYA 
SAVON  ELCAYA 


CERAT  ELCAYA 
POUDRE  ELCAYA 


Sample  for  2c.  Send  Dealer’s  Name 


? 

*? 


Graves 

Piano 

Shields 


Protect  Front  Panel,  Fall  Board, 
Lock-Strip  and  Bottom  Board  from 
scratches  and  mars.  Invaluable  in 
Studios,  Sales-rooms,  Homes. 
Transparent  and  Inconspicuous — see 
cut  in  November,  1911,  Etude. 
Descriptive  circular  showing  intro¬ 
ductory  price  sent  on  request. 


C.  W.  GRAVES,  417  Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind. 


Go  to  BERMUDA 

Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions,  Lowest  Rates. 
Twin  screw  8.  8.  “BERMUDIAN.”  10,518  tons  dis¬ 
placement.  Electric  fans:  orchestras;  wireless. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing  passen¬ 
gers  nt  the  dock  In  Iterinndn  without  transfer. 

Sailings  every  live  days  in  connection  with  R.  M.  S. 
P.  Co.  Tickets  Interchangeable. 

For  full  Information  apply  to  A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  A: 
CO.,  Agents  Quebec  8.  8.  Co.,  Ltd.,  39  Broadway,  New 
York.THOS.  COOK  A  SON,  345  and  3889  Broadway, 
364  usd  558  5th  A  ve-.  New  York,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


Triumphantly  follows  summer  sunshine  and 
Nature  is  at  her  best.  LABLACHE 


triumphs  over  wind  and  sun.  Discerning  wom¬ 
en  everywhere  appreciate 
its  value  in  preparing  for 
the  social  requirements 
of  winter.  Invisible, 
adherent,  dependable. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dangerous. 
Flesh,  White,  Pink  or  Cream 
60c.  a  box  of  druggists  or  by 
mail.  Over  two  million  boxes 
sold  annually.  ' 
for  a  sample  box . 


BEN.  LEVY  CO., 
French  Perfumers ,  D 

Kingston  St.,  Boston.  "  ss. 


✓ 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  uiciressin 
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The  Old  Renowned  Violin  House 
AUG.  GEMUNDER  &  SONS 

Makers  of  the  most  famous  Violins 

The  “Gemiinder  Art”  Violins 

Endorsed  and  played  the  world’s  most 
famous  artists. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  2-E ;  also  No.  3-E  of  Old 
Fiddles  and  a  sample  copy  of  7 'he  Violin  World 
and  String  List,  all  free. 

42  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


Wonderful  Offer 

High  Grade  Violins 

On  30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

HERE  is  positively  the  most  start¬ 
ling,  the  most  liberal  offer  ever 
made  on  violins  of  high  grade. 

\  our  choice  from  a  large,  carefully 
graded  stock  of  representative  instru¬ 
ments  from  the  best  foreign  violin  makers,  on  an 
absolutely  free  trial. 

niTD  C'  I?  17  A  T1  f"^I7I7I7D  "Write  at  once  and  we 

UUlV  uKlA  1  Ur  r  CiK  will  aeud  you  H  free 


■■  ■  — — — — — — —  copy  of  the  new  Lewis 

cutulogu  •  of  our  superb  instruments.  This  book  explains  why 
our  hand  made  tone  violins  for  professional  use  are  of  excep* 
t  tonal  value  and  fur  superior  in  quality  and  power  of  tone  to 
the  average  obi  violin  at  four  times  the* price.  This  book  posts 
you  thoroughly  on  violin  values,  tells  you  how  to  judge  them 
and  why  we  send  our  instruments  on  free  trial.  Send  your 
name  and  address  at  once. 

10  TO  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

I  We  want  you  to  try  your  choice  of  any  instrument  in  our 
stock  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Don't  buy  any  kind  of  a 
musical  instrument  in  any  other  way.  You  can’t  tell  any¬ 
thing  from  a  book  description,  or  a  few  miuutes’  trial  in  a 
showroom.  We  insist  that  you  shall  be  satisfied,  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  instrument  you  select,  you  may  send 
it  buck  to  us  at  our  expense. 

Write  Today  for  our  Free  Catalog.  Your  name 

_ _ _ ”L  and  address  is  nil  that  is  necessary. 

If  you  have  an  idea  of  ever  buying  a  stringed  instrument  you 
need  this  book.  Write  now. 

WM.  F.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Makers  and  Importers 
(Est.  1869)  225  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

VIOLIN  MAKERS  !—we  make  a  specialty  of  Im¬ 
ported  Woods ,  Varnishes  and  Tools. 


ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  over  fifty  years 
the  Root  Violins  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  de¬ 
notes  perfection  in  violin 
construction. 

Prices,  $5.00 
to  $150.00 

Purchasers  may  ex¬ 
change  any  instrument 
at  any  time  for  a  higher  grade  and  have  full  value  allowed. 

Send  for  catalog.  We  publish  all  kinds  of  easy  music 
for  youug  orchestras.  Catalog  free. 

E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 
1530  E.  55th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VIOLIN 0V,DE  MUSIN’S 


I  Virtuoso  School 


Recognized  as  the 
LEADING  school  of 
violin-playing  in  the 
United  States.  A 
term  in  the  Musiu 
School  is  a  musical 
education.  OVIDE 
Ml  SINS  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  LESSONS 
BY  MAIL.  If  you 
have  studied  violin 
at  all,  you  will  find 
these  lessons  to  de¬ 
velop  your  latent 
talent  and  ma¬ 


terially  AID,ASSIS  I’  and  A  DVANCE  you.  Totry  them  vou  need  not 
enroll  for  the  complete  course  as  4  will  be  sent  SPECI  A  L  for  $2.00. 

.MI’S I \  s  MILS  1C.  Appropriate  for  concert  or  teaching. 
N  KiHIM  Nil  ALE  (brilliant,  of  high  technic),  75c  EXTASK  (Value 
leu le)  (while  mod.  diff.  creates  captivating  effect).  75c.  SLUMBER 
SONG  (churniing  and  easy),  50c.  FAIRY  TALK  (Simple  and 
melodious),  50c.  SWAN  SONG  (a  beautiful  tone  picture),  et 
A  LA  GAVOTTE  (the  two  combined),  $1.00.  Prices  Net. 

Also  many  other  compositions  of  genre.  Catalog  on  request. 

OVIDE  MUSIN’S  VIRTUOSO  SCHOOL  OF  VIOLIN 

51  West  76th  Street  (Dept.  E10)  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


NEUNER  VIOLINS 

are  now  and  have  been  for  several  years  used 
by  leading  solo  and  orchestra  players  throughout 
the  world.  r>  •  if  or-  r\r\ 

Price  $25.00 

We  don’t  consider  a  violin  sold  until  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  satisfied  in  every  particular.  Catalog 
of  fine  Violins  and  Cellos  sent  free. 

MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 


60  Lagrange  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


CLASS  PINS 

I  Special  designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
ustrations  to  the  manufacturers 

r  &  bush  co., 

j38  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD 
STRINGS. 

The  average  amateur  violinist  or  vio¬ 
lin  student,  who  buys  cheap  violin  strings 
and  keeps  them  on  his  violin  until  they 
break,  no  matter  how  ragged  and  tone¬ 
less  they  may  have  become,  has  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  immense  care  which  is  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  artist  violinist  on  his  violin 
and  the  choice  of  his  strings.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Musical  Courier  tells 
of  the  great  care  devoted  to  stringing 
their  violins  by  the  members  of  one  of 
the  greatest  string  quartets  in  the  world. 
He  says : 

"Quite  another  feature,  bearing  purely 
on  the  mechanical  side  of  their  art,  is  the 
question  of  preparing  their  instruments 
for  public  performance.  In  the  matter 
of  strings  innumerable  difficulties  have 
been  encountered.  After  long  search  and 
careful  study,  the  Flonzaleys  have  found 
that  they  could  obtain  the  best  metal 
strings  in  Berlin,  and  the  best  gut  strings 
in  England,  though  the  raw  material  for 
the  latter  comes  from  Italy.  Even  this 
selection  does  not  constitute  an  infallible 
rule,  for  in  damp  weather  they  have 
found  that  they  cannot  use  the  E  string 
of  English  manufacture,  hut  must  substi¬ 
tute  a  peculiar  kind  found  only  in  Paris. 
During  the  quartet’s  recent  tour  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  great  inconvenience  was  caused  by 
the  variable  weather,  and  two  sets  of 
strings  were  required,  one  for  dry  days 
and  another  for  the  damp. 

"In  connection  with  the  use  of  strings 
comes  the  problem  of  tuning,  which  is  no 
simple  matter  from  the  Flonzaleys’  stand¬ 
point.  Each  string  is  carefully  tested  and 
tried,  and  its  perfect  accuracy  as  to  tone 
quality  determined  before  the  musicians 
are  satisfied.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
the  quartet  to  devote  fully  half  of  its 
rehearsal  period  to  what  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  simple  problem  of  tuning  up. 

"Closely  allied  to  the  question  of 
strings  is  the  problem  of  mutes.  While 
on  a  new,  cheap  instrument  ordinarily 
any  kind  of  mute  will  do,  on  old  Ital¬ 
ian  instruments,  such  as  the  Stradivarius, 
Guadagninis  and  Testori,  notes  that  are 
unsatisfactory  in  tone  and  quality  will  re¬ 
sult  unless  the  mute  is  carefully  chosen. 
To  meet  this  need  the  Flonzaleys  have 
spent  much  time  and  thought  choosing- 
mutes  of  wood,  corncob,  ivory  and  other 
material.  Finally  they  found  that  alum¬ 
inum  mutes  produced  the  best  results,  but 
even  these  cannot  be  used  in  the  usual 
way,  for  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  special 
position  for  them  in  order  to  acquire 
equality  of  tone  through  the  scale.” 


THE  VIOLIN  AS  A  CONCERT 
INSTRUMENT. 

One  of  the  best  known  concert  mana¬ 
gers  in  New  York  city  said  recently  that 
while  a  piano  teacher  is  surer  of  being 
able  to  work  up  a  large  teaching  business 
than  a  violin  teacher,  the  concert  violinist 
has  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  paying- 
concert  engagements  than  the  concert 
pianist.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  piano  students  the  world  over  is 
so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
violin  students,  a  much  greater  number 
of  eminent  pianists  is  developed.  He  also 
stated  that  the  general  public  as  a  rule 
enjoys  a  violin  and  piano  recital  more 
than  a  piano  recital,  for  one  reason  be¬ 
cause  the  violin  is  probably  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  all  musical  instruments,  and  for 
another  because  in  the  violin  recital  with 
piano  accompaniment  we  have  two  instru¬ 
ments  instead  of  one.  The  demand  for 
high-class  violin  recitals  seems  to  be 
growing-  all  the  time. 


JUST  PLAIN  HARD  WORK. 

Senator  Gore,  the  famous  blind  sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma,  is  noted  in  the 
United  States  Senate  for  his  remarkable 
memory.  As  memorizing  music  is  based 
on  the  same  general  mental  principles  as 
memorizing  other  things,  every  music  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  Senator  Gore’s  views  on 
the  subject  of  much  interest.  When 
asked  recently  by  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  as  to  his  theory  about  memory 
he  said : 

"Well,  I  knew  that  I  simply  had  to 
recollect  the  things  that  I  heard.  I 
couldn’t  run  to  books,  or  make  notes  and 
then  read  them  afterward.  So  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  matters  that  I  heard  was  stored 
away  in  my  mind  systematically.  I  have 
never  attempted  any  feats  of  memoriza¬ 
tion.  I  can  quote  figures,  if  I  am  making 
a  speech  on  a  financial  subject,  simply 
because  I  engrave  them  on  my  mind  for 
a  particular  use  at  a  specified  time.  After 
all,  remembering  things  is  just  plain,  hard 
work.” 

Every  actor,  and  professional  musician 
who  does  solo  work  from  memory,  knows 
that  his  daily  bread  depends  on  his  mem¬ 
ory,  so  nature  comes  to  his  aid  and  helps 
him  to  remember.  Every  violin  student 
who  has  a  modicum  of  talent  sufficient  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  learn  the  instru¬ 
ment,  can  learn  to  memorize  if  he  will 
but  set  about  it  in  earnest.  He  can  cer¬ 
tainly  memorize  one  bar.  If  he  can  re¬ 
member  one  bar  he  can  remember  two, 
then  four,  then  eight,  then  the  whole 
piece.  The  trouble  with  so  many  is  that 
they  make  one  or  two  spasmodic  attempts, 
and  then  give  up. 


=MUSIC  LOVERS  = 

T1NDALE  MUSIC  CABINETS 

save  your  music  from  wear  and  tear _ 

and  keep  it  so  that  every  piece  is  always 
where  you  can  find  it  immediately. 

The  Tindale  system  of  filing  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  saves  you  much  in  time,  annryance 
and  music,  too.  The  small  sliding  trays  in 
which  the  music  is  kept  move  in  and  out  by  a 

mere  touch  and 
are  dust  proof, 
i  He  Labinets  are 
®  r  t  i  s  t  i  c  and 
decorative- 

made  of  Mahog¬ 
any  or  Oak  (any 
finish)  with  or 
without  doors — 
in  various  de¬ 
signs  and  sizes. 

Prices,  $15  up 

Ciwh  or  Monthly 
Payments 
Ask  us  to  send  you 
New  Illustrated 
Catalog  No.  1. 

TIAIDALE  CABINET 
COMPANY.  Inr. 

1  W.  34th  Street 
New  York 


STRING  CASES. 

String  cases,  made  of  aluminum  or 
glass  with  a  cover  which  screws  tightly 
on  the  case  so  as  to  make  it  practically 
air-tight,  can  now  be  obtained  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  stores.  They  come  in  flat  models,  so 
that  they  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  at 
the  end  of  the  violin  case.  These  string 
cases  not  only  keep  the  strings  from  dry¬ 
ing  out,  but  keep  them  from  getting  bent 
and  twisted,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  left 
lying  around  loose  in  the  case.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  long  strings  can  be  kept 
fresh  when  preserved  in  an  air-tight 
receptacle. 


A  U  IQMAIIC 

Music  Cabinets  and 
Piano  Bench  Cabinets 

Are  made  to  keep  music  verti¬ 
cally,  the  modern  way  of  filing 
commercial  papers. 

The  automatically  expanding 
feature  of  these  cabinets  pro¬ 
vides  for  greater  convenience 
and  capacity  than  is  attainable 
with  any  other.  Also  made  for 
Disc  Phonograph  Records. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Booklet. 

A  Better  Way  to  Take 
Care  of  Your  Music 


This  you  may  order  through 
your  dealer  on  trial  at  our 
risk,  or  send  to  us  direct] 

THE  AuIOMAIIC 
File  x  Index  Co. 

143-153  N-  PEARL  ST.* 
GREEN  BAY  .  W1SU 


Start  a  Musical  History  Club  Now 

“Histories  make  men  wise.” 

—  Lord  Bacon 

A  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  Musical  History,  leading  to  the  formation 
o  hundreds  of  successful  Musical  History  Clubs,  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of 

The  Standard  History  of  Music 

A  First  History  for  Students  at  All  Ages 
By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 

F»i*ie«>,  $1.25 

A  Fascinating  Side  Study 

The  immense  success  of  this  book  is  due  first  of  all  to  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
rea  needs  ot  the  student,  gained  through  years  of  practical  teaching,  and  to  his  gift  for 
making  technical  subjects  clear  and,  above  everything,  interesting. 

A  Thoroughly  Practical  Text  Book 

I  he  40  story  lessons  fit  the  40  weeks  of  the  school  year.  They  demand  no  previous 
experience  in  teaching  musical  history.  All  foreign  words  self-pronounced.  All  tech¬ 
nical  terms  explained.  100  foremost  masters  discussed,  including  great  present  day 
vii  rtuosos,  composers,  teachers,  as  well  as  composers  of  lighter  pieces  (Godard,  binding, 
Schutt,  Chaminade,  etc.). 

Let  Us  Help  You  Form  a  Musical  Club 

How  to  form  a  musical  club;  how  to  conduct  a  musical  club,  etc.,  amply  described 
in  complete  appendix.  Send  for  our  special  plan  for  helping  vou  make  a  start  in 
this  profitable  work. 

Strongly  Endorsed 

1  ^Ci  ,^tan^ar^  History  of  Music  has  been  unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  many  of  the 
vvoild  s  foremost  v  irtuosos,  teachers,  critics,  musical  journals  and  numberless  teachers, 
he  work  has  2.t0  pages,  150  illustrations.  Bound  in  red  cloth,  stamped  with  gold.  2 

THE0.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IANO  TUNING-PAYS 

ou  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your  spare 
hients  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  system. 

Is  a  profession  that  cun  be  converted  Into 
hey  at  any  time  or  place  in  the  civilized  world  at 
hour’s  notice. 


iOEXXcX 


* 


THE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  USE 

mr  graduates  earn  *5  to  810  per  day  the  year  round. 
Ve  Bupply  free  a  Tune-a-Phone,  also  a  working 
del  of  a  full-sized,  Modern,  Upright  Action,  and 
>  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 
iur  wonderful  invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone,  gives 
■exact number  of  beats  that  should  occur  in  the 
\  intervals.  With  It  the  Btudent  knows  what  the 
ult8houldbe.  It  eliminates  guess-work.  ^ 
frite  today  forfree  illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 

dress,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
j  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 


^WuRUlZER-i 

fk- ORCHESTRAL  HARPS*/ 

llllllllllm/  The  Accepted  World’s  Standard 

M  Write  for  beautiful  Catalogue.  . 
f  Easy  payments.  We  supply  the  U.S, 

fGovernm’t  with  Musical  Instruments 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

572  E  4th, Cincinnati  442  S. Wabash,  Chicago 
- —  i?.)ohHch»,i  185ft 


'end  For 
The  New 

:ornish 

BOOK 

The  most 
autiful  piano 
talogue  issued 
t  explains 
ings  that  you 
Ight  to  know 
letber  you 
y  from  us  or 
sewhere.  The 
ok  is  yours  for 
i  e  asking, 
riteforitnow. 
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3POOLE 

PIANOS 

K 

The  long-wearing  quality 
I  guaranteed  for  the  POOLE 
PIANO  is  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  our  thorough  and 
engthy  process  of  construc- 
cion  and  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  lavished  upon  every 
detail  of  the  instrument  in¬ 
sure  scientific  and  mechani¬ 
cal  correctness  of  scale  and 
action,  sweetness  and  purity 
of  tone,  and  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinctive  individuality. 

\  It  is  the  beautiful  singing  quality 

of  the  POOLE  TONE  as  well  as 
the  attractive  appearance  of  these 
i  pianos  which  appeals  to  the  artistic 
!  sense  of  the  trained  musician  and 
i  music  lover. 

1  There  are  Poole  representatives  in  nearly  every 
|  city  and  town  in  America.  We  will  gladly  give  you 
|  information  about  our  special  terms  and  our  system 
f  of  payments.  Just  as  easy  for  you  to  buy  direct 
.  from  our  factory  as  though  you  lived  in  Boston. 
1  Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments.  WRIT  E 

4  for  catalogue  c. 

POOLE  PIANO  co 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Save  One-third— Buy  On  The 
COKNISH  PLAN  —Easy  Terms 

Washington,  New  Jersey 
Established  Over  60  Year* 


L.  M.  K. — Get  Dancla’s  Method,  first  book, 
Harvest  of  Flowers ,  by  Weiss,  and  Honey- 
man's  Violin  and  How  to  Master  It.  These 
will  no  doubt  assist  you  in  making  a  start 
without  a  teacher,  although  even  a  few  les¬ 
sons  in  the  beginning  would  be  the  best  if 
there  is  a  teacher  available  In  your  town. 

2 — A  tempered  scale  is  the  one  with  inter¬ 
vals  as  used  in  tuning  instruments  with  a 
fixed  pitch,  such  as  the  piano  and  organ. 

E.  T. — Compositions  are  not  written  for 
Hie  E  string  alone  for  the  violin.  Possibly 
you  are  thinking  of  violin  pieces  for  G  string 
solo,  such  as  the  Bach  aria  arranged  for  G 
string  alone  by  Wilhelm.  2 — In  bowing,  the 
stick  of  the  bow  should  he  inclined  towards 
the  bridge.  in  this  way  the  player  can 
either  play  with  the  edge  of  the  hair  in  soft 
passages  or  by  using  more  pressure  bring 
the  entire  width  of  the  hair  into  use. 

F.  A.  M.— The  bad  tone  of  your  D  string 
may  be  caused  by  several  things.  The  string 
may  he  of  had  quality,  or  false,  the  bass  bar 
or  some  part  of  the  violin  may  he  unglued 
and  loose,  the  sound  post  may  have  fallen 
down,  the  chin  rest  may  be  adjusted  so  that 
it  touches  the  tail-piece,  which  frequently 
causes  a  rattling  tone,  or  the  end  of  the 
string  where  it  goes  into  the  tail-piece  may 
he  so  long  that  It  touches  the  violin.  Pos¬ 
sibly  your  how  is  not  in  good  order,  the  hair 
being  too  old,  or  not  sufficiently  rosined  with 
good  x'osin.  You  might  also  examine  the 
fingerboard  and  see  if  there  is  a  little  gutter 
under  the  string,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  on  the  string.  This  causes'  a 
had  tone,  and  can  be  remedied  by  leveling 
the  fingerboard.  It  none  of  the  above  sug 
gestions  solve  the  difficulty,  take  it  to  a  good 
violin  maker,  who  can  no  doubt  remedy  the 
matter. 

C.  L. — Nicolas  Lupot  was  the  greatest 
violin  maker  of  France ;  he  has  frequently 
been  called  the  French  Stradivari,  lie  was 
horn  in  Stuttgart  in  1758,  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1824.  In  his  violins  he  imitated  the 
workmanship  of  Stradivarius  as  closely  as 
possible.  I  have  known  Lupots  to  sell  at 
prices  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,200.  The 
value  of  your  violin  depends  upon  whether 
it  is  a  genuim?  Lupot,  and  upon  its  state  of 
preservation,  tone,  etc.  You  had  better  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  an  expert  as  to  whether  it  is  genu¬ 
ine. 

II.  G. — The  Juvenile  Violinist,  consisting 
of  ten  melodious  pieces  for  violin  and  piano, 
by  Frederic  A.  Franklin,  will  be  about  what 
you  want  for  your  pupil  who  has  been  study¬ 
ing  about  a  year. 

C.  G.  B. — -If  you  have  studied  Kreutzer’s 
Etudes  thoroughly,  you  will  find  it  of  the 
greatest  benefit,  to  review  them  according  to 
the  directions  in  Massart’s  work,  How  to 
Study  Kreutzer.  In  this  work  Massart,  who 
was  a  great  French  violinist  and  teacher  in 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  took  up  each  exer¬ 
cise  in  Kreutzer  which  was  capable  of  being 
played  with  different  bowings,  etc,  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  different  methods  of  playing  it. 
Some  of  his  suggestions,  such  as  playing  cer¬ 
tain  o'f  the  exercises  in  octaves,  application 
of  up  and  down  bow  staccato,  etc.,  are  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  and  could  only  he 
mastered  by  the  greatest  technician.  The 
large  number  of  different  bowings,  amounting 
to  over  200,  which  Massart  has  made  to  the 
celebrated  second  Kreutzer  Etude  (for  bow¬ 
ing)  form  one  of  the  chief  values  of  his  work. 

T.  R. — The  violins  of  Maggini  are  large 
in  pattern,  and  have  a  double  row  of  pur¬ 
fling.  These  violins  have  a  large  and  mel¬ 
low  tone.  They  are  much  esteemed  by  vio¬ 
linists'  and  command  high  prices. 

H.  D.  F. — The  habit  of  letting  down  the 
strings  after  playing  has  often  been  con¬ 
demned  in  this  department.  If  you  make 
a  habit  of  doing  this  you  may  save  a  few 
cents  in  strings,  but  you  will  lose  much  more 
in  the  difficulty  of  keeping  your  violin  in 
tune.  After  the  strings  have  been  let  down, 
it  Is  quite  a  while  before  they  will  stand 
in  tune,  and  you  will  lose  half  your  practice 
time  in  tuning. 

N.  H.- — The  Souvenir  de  Moscow  by  Wieni- 
awski  is  a  work  of  great  beauty,  aud  very 
effective  as  a  concert  solo.  However  it  is 
quite  difficult,  and  requires  an  advanced  con¬ 
cert  violinist  to  do  it  justice.  From  what 
you  say  of  your  technic,  you  would  lie  wast¬ 
ing  your  time  in  attempting  it.  Take  some¬ 
thing  which  is  well  within  your  ability.  You 
will  gain  no  credit  from  your  audience  in 
struggling  with  a  piece  far  beyond  your  pow¬ 
ers. 

K.  U.  B. — How  often  your  bow  should  he 
rehaired  depends  entirely  upon  how  much 
playing  you  do.  Violinists  who  play  several 
hours  a  day  have  their  hows  rehaired  every 
few  weeks.  If  you  only  practice  an  hour 
a  day,  every  six  mouths  or  so  should  be 
sufficient. 


MECHANICAL  MUSIC. 

A  remarkable  occurrence  is  reported 
from  London,  where  a  “player”  piano  was 
used  as  a  soloist  at  a  concert  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall.  The  mechanical  piano 
played  the  Grieg  concerto,  accompanied 
by  the  London  Philharmonic  orchestra, 
directed  by  no  less  a  conductor  than 
Arthur  Nikisch,  whom  many  claim  to  be 
the  world’s  greatest  orchestra  conductor. 
The  very  novelty  of  the  occurrence  in¬ 
vested  it  with  great  interest,  and  the  trial 
was  voted  a  success,  although  many  musi¬ 
cal  people  were  horror-struck  at  such  a 
piece  of  sacrilege.  The  ice  having  been 
broken  in  regard  to  the  use  of  mechanical 
instruments,  in  such  a  spectacular  man¬ 
ner,  as  at  this  London  concert,  the  turn 
of  the  mechanical  violin  will  doubtless 
come  next.  I  recently  heard  a  mechanical 
violin  play  the  D  minor  concerto  of 
Wieniawski,  and  whatever  its  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  tone  and  delivery,  it  certainly  got 
the  notes  all  in.  These  mechanical  vio¬ 
lins  are  being  constantly  perfected,  and 
it  is  hoped  by  their  manufacturers,  that 
many  of  them  can  be  sold  to  take  the 
place  of  human  performers.  To  show  the 
attention  that  is  being  paid  to  them  by 
employers  of  music  the  following  special 
from  New  York  city  will  be  of  interest: 

“In  the  Hudson  Theater  yesterday 
afternoon  a  demonstration  of  a  mechan¬ 
ical  violin  and  piano  “player"  was  given 
before  a  number  of  theater  managers. 
The  instrument  is  manufactured  in  Leip¬ 
zig.  A  perforated  roll  of  paper,  similar 
to  those  used  in  playing  pianos  operates 
a  mechanism  which  fingers  the  strings, 
and  presses  real  violins  against  a  revolv¬ 
ing  circular  bow.  At  the  same  time  a 
piano  is  played. 

“William  Harris,  A.  L.  Erlanger,  Sam¬ 
uel  Harris,  and  Alf.  Hayman,  all  well- 
known  New  York  managers,  were  at  the 
demonstration.  One  of  the  instruments 
will  be  installed  in  the  Gayety  Theater 
next  week.  The  interest  of  the  managers 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  they  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  mechanical  strike-breaker  in 
case  their  musicians  carry  out  a  threat¬ 
ened  theatrical  strike.” 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 

SOHMER 

unit  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CECIUAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 

Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  Ave.  Cor,  32d  St.,  New  York 


Let  your  eyes  be  open  to  see  the  good 
and  pleasant  things  of  life;  your  ears 
open  to  hear  the  cries  of  those  in  distress, 
and  your  feet,  shod  with  the  sandals  of 
love,  swift  to  run  to  their  relief.— Henry 
Sabin. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


VIOLIN  COLLECTORS. 

Many  wealthy  men  collect  rare 
violins  instead  of  postage  stamps 
coins.  One  of  the  most  notable  collec¬ 
tions  of  violins  ever  made  in  the  United 
States  was  that  left  by  General  Hawley, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  died  some  years 
ago.  He  had  almost  $100,000  invested  in 
rare  old  instruments.  Some  time  after 
his  death  his  collection  was  sold.  A  large 
number  were  bought  by  a  Western  music 
dealer,  who  has  sold  many  of  them.  The 
violins  in  this  collection  are  now  scattered 
all  over  the  world. 

Among  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
violins  among  American  millionaires  was 
Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  who  died  not  long 
ago.  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  president  of 
the  Sugar  Trust,  and  a  man  of  great 
wealth.  After  a  day  of  strenuous  fight¬ 
ing  of  financial  battles’ in  Wall  Street,  he 
loved  to  go  home  and  get  out  his  violin 
masterpieces  and  play  on  them,  for  he 
was  an  excellent  amateur  violinist.  A\ 
his  death  the  appraisal  of  his  estate 
showed  that  his  collection  of  violins  was 
valued  at  $29,400,  and  a  viola  at  $3,000. 
Among  the  notable  violins  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  the  King  Joseph  Guarnerius, 
valued  at  $12,000,  another  Guarnerius  at 
$4,000,  and  a  Stradivarius  at  $5,000. 

In  the  case  of  a  real  lover  of  violins 
the  collecting  of  fine  old  instruments  is 
certainly  more  sensible  than  paying- 
fabulous  sums  for  postage  stamps  and 
coins  or  even  pictures. 


For  Your  Daughter’s  Sake 
Get  This  Free  Booklet 

You  are  about  to  have  your  daughter 
give  the  most  important  years  of  her 
life  to  piano  practice. 

See  to  it  that  she  has  the  world’s 
richest  toned  piano. 

HA  DD  ORFF 

The  Piano  with  the  “Homo  *- 
Vibrating  Sounding  Board 

While  the  Haddorff  tone  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  sweetest  and  of  highest  sustaining 
quality,  yet  its  supreme  claim  to  lead  the 
world  lies  in  its  wonderful  tone  richness ,  m 
which  it  surpasses  every  other  piano. 

Free  Booklet — The  ‘‘Homo-Tone 

This  wonderful  Haddorff  tone,  the  Homo- 
tone,”  is  becoming  such  a  great  factor  in  music 
that  you  surely  do  not  want  to  remain  igno¬ 
rant  of  it.  Write  for  this  booklet  before  you 
make  any  decision  about  a  piano. 

Haddorff  Piano  Company 

210  Ethel  Street  Rockford,  Illinois 


Lovers  of  Good  Music 

Angels’  Serenade  Humoresque  Jerusalem 

Bohemian  Girl  II  Trovatore  Anchored 

Cavaleria  Rusticana  The  Rosary  Last  Night 

Con  Amore  Heart  Bowed  Down  The  Lost  Chord 

12  for  $1.00  5  for  50  cts.  Single  Copy  1 5  cts. 

Money  Cheerfully  Refunded  if  uot  Satis!. m 
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THE  ETUDE 


MISS  MARSH’S  LETTER  TO  HER 
NIECE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

New  York  City, 
October  1,  1912. 

Dear  Edith  : — The  summer  is  really 
gone  at  last  and  we  are  all  down  to  hard 
work  and  glad  of  it.  I  don’t  know  what 
piece  you  memorized  this  summer,  but  I 
sincerely  hope  it  was  the  Grieg  Sonata; 
you  know,  dear,  these  so-called  long 
pieces  are  not  impossible  for  small  play¬ 
ers  and  you  do  have  such  a  self-satisfied 
feeling  when- you  do  something  really  big 
and  worth  while,  even  concertos  are  not 
impossible  for  you  if  you  look  at  them  as 
small  pieces  put  together,  for  that  is  really 
what  they  are.  You  often  see  Grieg’s 
Menuetto  from  his  sonata  played  as  a 
single  number  and  single  movements 
from  concertos  are  frequently  given;  so 
that  proves  what  I’ve  been  trying  to 
preach  these  years  and  years.  Do  a  big 
thing  once  in  awhile — stretch  up  and  out 
of  the  old  ruts.  We  are  all  inclined  to 
narrow  down  into  a  self-satisfied  routine 
and  you  know  its  just  as  possible  to  do  a 
big  thing  in  a  little  place  as  it  is  to  do  it 
in  New  York  City  or  Paris;  remember 
Emerson’s  mouse  trap,  someone  will  wear 
a  path  to  your  door  if  you  deserve  com¬ 
pany'.  It’s  all  wound  up  inside  your  in¬ 
nermost  self  and  it  doesn’t  take  a  foreign 
education  or  a  “trip  abroad’’  to  bring  it 
out,  either.  You  see.  I’m  back  to  that 
well-worn  hobby  of  mine,  “Do  it  yourself 
— you  can  if  you  will.” 

Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  change 
the  subject  and  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
sights  I  have  seen  this  summer.  You 
might  call  them  peeps  through  a  pin-hole 
for  I’m  sure  no  one  but  your  foolish  old 
aunt  would  ever  take  time  to  peep 
through  so  small  a  space  or  you  might 
call  it  the  “power  of  good  music.” 

The  first  happened  in  a  Western  city 
on  a  crowded  street  corner — it  was  the 
usual  street  musician  doing  his  usual  act 
of  playing  his  violin  for  alms.  Not  at  all 
uncommon,  you’ll  say;  but  the  curious 
part  was  that  his  violin  had  a  most  glo¬ 
rious  tone  and  Alexander's  Rag  Time 
Band  sounded  fearfully  out  of  place  on 
its  strings.  Little  by  little  the  rag  time 
edged  away  and  got  all  tangled  up  in  a 
Paganini  Concerto.  The  crowd  grew  un¬ 
til  a  policeman  interfered — a  Conserva¬ 
tory  student  standing  near  knew  the 
shabby  musician  was  an  artist.  After  a 
few  questions  he  invited  the  young  fellow 
home  with  him  and  there  he  is  right  now, 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  assistant-teacher 
in  the  “Con”  and  you  may  be  very  sure 
this  never  could  have  happened  if  the  lad 
had  not  played  “good  music”  well,  and 
this  is  a  true  story,  too. 

The  plot  of  the  next  story  is  not  half 
so  interesting;  but  there  is  food  for  re¬ 
flection  if  you  see  deep  enough — and  to 
me  it  is  wonderfully  significant  of  what 
the  people  really  want;  if  some  one  could 
only  be  made  censor  of  all  the  music  in 
our  land!  You  know  here  in  New  York 
people  eat  from  dawn  to  dawn ;  it’s  one 
continuous  gastronomical  act  and  with  it, 
goes  music  of  all  sorts, 
conductors  leading  fine  orches- 
iras,  for  which  great  sums  are  paid,  all 


this  as  an  adjunct  to  dining.  I  am  still 
countrified  enough  to  take  my  music 
separately;  but  the  world  thinks  other¬ 
wise,  hence  the  mixture  of  cutlets  and 
Wagner,  Puccini  and  fricasees;  but  that’s 
another  story. 

What  I  started  to  tell  you  was  this : 
As  I  was  passing  one  of  those  deliriously 
gay  eating  places  one  evening  I  heard 
music  of  an  excellent  kind.  It  flowed  out 
into  the  street  from  the  open  windows 
and  it  seemed  to  bathe  the  yellow  taxis 
and  brass-buttoned  flunkies  in  a  new  kind 
of  glory.  I  stopped  just  long  enough  to 
catch  the  tune  of  Wolf-Ferrari’s  Jewels 
of  the  Madonna. 

Around  the  corner  a  crowd  had  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  side  windows.  Men  and 
women  were  peering  over  the  pointed 
guard  rail.  Mothers  held  up  children  to 
see — not  the  diners  but  the  singer,  a  tall 
and  beautiful  lady,  dignified  and  calm  as 
the  night  outside,  who  sang  so  perfectly 
that  even  some  of  the  chatter  stopped 
inside,  and  when  she  had  finished  a  sigh 
escaped  from  the  dusky  crowd  c  .itside, 
and  a  shabby  girl  beside  me  said,  “If  I 
could  sing  like  that  I  wouldn’t  want  no 
diamond  rings.”  And  this  is  also  a  true 
story  because  I  peeked  myself. 

Just  remember  when  you  are  asked  to 
play  next  time  to  give  the  people  the  best 
you  have.  Don’t  ever  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Edith,  that  they  won't  appreciate  it. 
They  will  in  the  end  if  not  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  second.  Just  try  to  have  them 
hear  what  you  put  in  it.  If  you  put  noth¬ 
ing  but  fingermark  into  your  music,  then 
nothing  but  fingermark  comes  out;  but 
try  to  express  something  and  watch  the 
response. 

Think  of  your  music  as  the  seed  of  the 
most  beautiful  flower  and  you  the  sower. 
Think  of  the  place  you  scatter  it  and  its 
influence  for  good,  and  then  just  think 
of  the  privilege  that  is  yours,  Edith,  dear, 
so  be  careful  this  winter  not  to  waste  any 
of  the  precious  seed  and  just  watch  your 
harvest  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Your 
loving, 

Auntie  Marsh. 


MABEL. 

Mabel  was  one  of  those  surprising 
kinds  of  pupils;  you  never  were  sure 
what  she  was  going  to  do  next,  and 
you  were  never  wholly  prepared. 

One  lesson  would  be  amazingly  ac¬ 
curate,  and  in  your  secret  soul  you 
cherished  the  thought  of  “bringing 
out”  a  prodigy;  the  next  lesson  would 
be  filled  with  naturals  that  should  be 
sharped  and  sharps  that  should  be 
made  natural;  one  time  she  would 
observe  the  staccato  and  legato  marks 
and  the  next  time  she  would  forget 
them  all;  sometimes  she  phrased  so 
well  and  played  so  expressively  that 
you  had  visions  of  being  pointed  out 
as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Mabel 
Blank,  and  again  she  would  play  like 
an  automatic  piano. 

After  Mabel’s  lesson  one  felt  as 
though  one  had  walked  into  an  open 
door  in  the  dark;  for  Mabel’s  errors 
were  as  surprising,  and  the  test  to 
one’s  nerves  quite  as  damaging. 


Mabel  had  talent,  lots  of  it,  though 
she  didn’t  look  the  part.  Her  curling 
hair  was  brushed  into  two  stiff  pig¬ 
tails  which  stuck  out  defiantly,  and 
the  china  buttons  of  her  pinafore 
looked  like  so  many  superfluous  eyes 
down  her  back. 

“Now,  Mabel,”  I  said,  gazing  stead¬ 
ily  into  the  center  of  the  china  but¬ 
tons,  “you  must — absolutely  must — 
play  things  at  least  twice  alike;  it’s 
ridiculous  the  way  you  forget!” 

“Artists  don’t  play  things  twice 
alike;  you  said  so.”  And  Mabel’s 
braids  seemed  to  stick  out  stiffer  than 
ever. 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  pupils 
always  seem  to  recall  the  trifling 
things  we  say,  and  forget  the  impor¬ 
tant  ones? 

“But,  Mabel,  you’re  far  from  an 
artist  and  sharps  must  be  sharped,  and 
you  must  not  miss  all  those  trebly 
notes  up  there!” 

“Rubinstein  missed  trebly  notes, 
lots  of  them,  and  they  were  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  other  people’s  right  ones, 
you  said;”  and  the  china  buttons 
winked  defiance.  Something  had  to  be 
done. 

“Mabel,”  I  said,  quietly,  though  I 
wanted  to  shake  her.  “Of  course,  no 
one  knows  but  that  you  may  be  a 
Carreno  or  a  Zeisler  or  an  Essipoff 
some  day;  but  the  path  from  here  to 
there  is  certainly  long  and  devious, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
strayed  away  off  into  the  thorny 
bushes,  and  if  some  way  is  not  shown 
us  we  may  never  see  that  path  again.” 
Mabel  looked  really  serious,  so  I 
went  on: 

“There  are  no  short  cuts  to  success, 
and  whenever  we  try  to  take  them 
we  land  in  some  briar  patch  like  this.” 

“But,  Miss  Keeting,  at  the  recital, 
Mrs.  Dorking  said  I  looked  like  a 
seraph  and  played  like  an  inspired 
angel.” 

“Yes,  I  know  you  did  play  well;  but, 
dear,  your  playing  was  not  very  accu¬ 
rate,  was  it?  And  that’s  what  I  mean 
to  get  at  this  very  day,  for  even 
angels,  according  to  the  pictures  of 
them,  seem  to  be  orderly.” 

So  we  began  that  morning  to  work 
a  miracle,  and  we  kept  at  it  for  two 
years,  and  it’s  so  easy  and  so  helpful 
I  know  every  other  Mabel  in  the 
United  States  will  want  to  try  it,  too. 

Devote  ten  or  twenty  minutes  each 
day  to  making  a  neat  copy  in  pencil 
of  some  piece,  study  or  exercise,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  signs  of  staccato,  legato, 
repeats,  pedal  marks,  marks  of  expres¬ 
sion,  words  indicating  tempo,  and 
fingering.  It  is  amazing  the  number 
of  things  we  learn  to  observe  that 
were  unobserved  before;  the  dots,  the 
rests,  the  fingering  and  accent  marks, 
the  expression  signs  and  the  way  the 
stems  of  notes  go,  up  or  down  ac¬ 
cording  the  position,  and  oh,  so  many 
little  things  that  printers  and  editors 
must  see  and  know  all  about,  that  we 
music  students  stumble  over  unthink¬ 
ingly  or  else  miss  altogether. 

Beethoven  could  think  whole  sym¬ 
phonies  and  Wagner  whole  operas,  but 
these  had  to  be  set  down  in  notes,  and 
what  would  the  result  be,  do  you  sup¬ 
pose,  if  Beethoven  or  Wagner  had  left 
out  dots  and  rests,  repeats  and  marks 
of  expression! 

Mabel  provided  herself  with  blank 
music  paper,  a  piece  of  art  gum  (for 
there  was  much  erasure  at  first),  and 
several  lead  pencils,  and  then  we  be¬ 
gan  with  simple  triads  and  short  tunes, 
and  we  went  on  until  one  day  we  had 
finished  Mendelssohn’s  Spring  Song, 
and  if  any  of  you  play  this  just  try 
to  copy  it  and  see  for  yourself.  Mabel 
played  from  her  own  copy,  and  this 


year  they  tell  me  she  is  the  best  sight 
reader  at  X  LTniversity,  for  Mabel  is 
eighteen  now  and  looking  forward  tc 
“a  career,”  and  in  her  last  letter  she 
says : 

“Dear  Miss  Keeting  : — Prof.  G„  oi 
the  music  department,  says  I  am  a 
dependable  player;  he  is  to  take  me 
to  the  city  to-morrow  to  meet  Madame 
R.,  whose  accompanist  I  am  to  be  foi 
a  short  Chautauqua  engagement  this  sum 
mer.  I  feel  like  shouting,  ‘Oh,  you  old 
copy  exercises !’  Honestly,  I  know  1 
would  be  pumping  the  old  village  orgai 
to-day  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  those  cop> 
exercises.” 


A  CLASSIFIED  PRACTICE  DI¬ 
RECTORY  FOR  1912-13. 

A  regular  practice  time  is  always  the 
best  practice  time. 

Begin  when  you  should  and  don’t  put 
it  off. 

Count  aloud. 

Don’t  watch  the  clock. 

Either  you  practice  or  you  don’t,  there 
is  no  half  way. 

Finger  nails  must  be  kept  short. 

Go  ahead,  don’t  wait  to  be  told. 

Have  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air  in 
the  room. 

Indeed  you  need  a  metronome. 

Jerky  playing  is  headless  playing.  Use 
your  mind — listen. 

Keep  head  up  and  don’t  look  at  the 
names  all  the  time. 

Learn  to  think  first  and  to  play 

second. 

Molly  and  John  can  wait — practice 
time  never  does. 

Nobody  can  “make”  you — you  must  be 
willing. 

Open  your  ears  as  wide  as  you  can. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  your  scales. 
They  are  the  most  perfect  melody  wo 
have. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons  “take 
lessons”  who  never  play.  Are  you 
one  of  them  ? 

Rests  are  also  music. 

Strenuosity  is  not  virtuosity. 

Tempos  are  also  a  part  of  the  music 
and  must  be  regarded. 

Unless  you  memorize  you  do  not  know' 
your  piece. 

Vary  the  routine. 

Whether  your  hands  are  large  or  small 
doesn't  matter  half  so  much  as  the 
condition  of  the  mind. 

X-rays  are  good  things.  Turn  them  on 
your  work. 

Yes;  I  believe  every  one  can  play  in¬ 
telligently  if  he  will  try  hard  enough. 

Zeal  must  be  our  lode  star.  There  i; 
nothing  too  difficult;  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  be. 


AN  OUT-OF-DOOR  GAME. 

THE  COMPOSERS. 

The  children  are  seated  in  a  circle. 
One  of  the  number  calls  out,  Tannhduser. 
and  throwing  a  knotted  handkerchief  at 
some  one,  begins  to  count  ten.  The  child 
■who  receives  the  handkerchief  must  give 
the  name  of  the  composer.  Wagner,  before 
the  ten  counts  are  concluded  or  he  pays 
a  forfeh.  He  then  throws  the  handker¬ 
chief  to  some  one  else  and  the  game  goes 
on. 


Said  Rubinstein  Chopin  de  Wad : 
“I  am  having  my  fingers  all  shod; 
Some  say  I  can  play 
Much  better  that  way 
While  0‘hers  say  “Carry  a  hod.” 
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WHAT  IS  A  CANON? 

Sally  had  studied  her  history  lesson, 
i  but  you  know  things  usually  go  by 
(opposites,  and  so  it  happened  that  the 
very  question  the  Professor  asked  her 
!was  the  one  she  didn’t  know. 

“And  now,  Miss  Sally,”  .said  the 
Professor,  “tell  the'  clasis  what  the 
canon  is.” 

Sally  was  twelve,  she  had  never  seen 
a  canon,  nor  had  she  ever  heard  one, 
and  yet  she  knew  that  a  canon  was 
remotely  connected  with  Dick  and  his 
regiment  out  in  the  Philippines,  be¬ 
cause  brother  Dick  had  written  about 
the  cannon  in  the  artillery,  describing 
it  as  a  huge  instrument  with  a  thunder¬ 
ous  tongue;  so  Sally  answered.  “Please, 
sir,  it’s  an  instrument  of  the  artillery 
with  a  thunderous  tongue.” 

The  Professor  laughed  loud  and  long, 
while  Sally  sank  into  her  seat.  “It’s 
an  instrument  all  right,  because  we  call 
it  ‘a  rule,’  but  not  an  instrument  of 
war,  my  dear.  It’s  just  one  of  the 
very  plain  rules  of  music;  for  music 
mu  it  have  form,  you  know,  and  the 
canon  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  we 
have.” 

“Now  we  can  illustrate  the  canon 
form  this  morning  by  singing  Three 
Blind  Mice,  which  you  all  know. 

The  class  woke  up  a  little  at  this 
suggestion,  and  the  Professor  divided 
them  into  three  sections,  each  section 
to  begin  two  measures  behind  the 
others.  “Now,  ’  said  the  1  rofessor, 
“vs;hen  we  are  under  way  you  will  see 
how  we  all  chime  in  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether;  we  will  be  singing  the  same 
air  a  few  measures  apart  and  the  whole 
will  have  a  pleasing  sound  because  it 
is  made  by  rule,  and  the  rule  is  called 
a  canon.” 

So  they  sang  Three  Blind  Mice,  and 
then  some  one  said,  Oh,  I  rofessor. 
please  let’s  sing  The  Last  Rose  oj 
Summer.” 

“But  every  theme  is  not  suitable  for 
a  canon,”  the  Professor  said.  “It  would 
not  do  to  pick  a  tune  at  random.  1  f 
we  did,  in  most  cases  the  result  would 
be  a  hideous  discord,  so  you  see  the 
tune  or  theme  must  be  chosen  and 
harmonized  with  reference  to  the  effect, 
and  that’s  why  writing  even  a  very 
simple  canon  is  not  especially  easy. 

“I  don’t  think  they’re  easy  to  play, 

I  either,”  said  Mildred.  “I  just  think 
Kunz’s  Canons  are  the  awfulest  things 
'  teacher  ever  gave  me.” 

“They  are  somewhat  ‘awful,’  as  you 
1  say;  but  only  at  first,  and  I  m  sure  we 
:  need  them  if  we  ever  intend  playing 
Bach.  Try  to  think  of  them  as  you  do 
of  Three  Blind  Mice,  as  an  interesting 
puzzle,  or  as  something  to  be  worked 
;  out  according  to  rule  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  beautiful  effect.  This  canon 
form  is  part  of  the  mathematics  of 
music,  and  we  all  know  by  this  time 
that  music  is  an  exact  science.  1  he 
old  composers  seemed  to  love  these 
musical  puzzles  they  wrote  in  such  a 
!  way  that  when  the  singer,  had  sung 
!  them  from  beginning  to  end  he  could 
V  then  turn  the  page  upside  down  and 
sing  them  from  end  to  beginning. 
There  was  another  sort  of  trick  in 
|  canon  making;  it  was  called  the  Crab 
j  Canon,’  because  it  began  at  the  end  and 
I  could  be  sung  backwards  or  forwards. 

“There’s  one  thing,”  said  Paul.  The 
1  canon  is  short.” 

“Yes,  canons  are  short  in  instru- 
'  mental  music,”  said  the  Professor,  be- 
I  cause  this  form,  this  constant  repeti- 
i  tion,  sounds  monotonous  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  in  instrumental  music.  In  vocal 
music  the  singers  could  carry  on  the 
round  just  as  long  as  they  felt  inclined 
1  or  had  sufficient  breath,  but  we  shall 
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see  that  composers  use  the  canon  very 
sparingly.” 

dementi’s  Sonata  in  G  major,  for 
piano,  has  an  example  of  canon  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  second  movement  (allegro'). 
The  trio  of  the  movement  is  a  canon 
in  contrary  motion. 

Jadassohn,  the  well-known  teacher  of 
harmony  at  Leipsic,  was  a  master,  an 
expert,  in  this  form;  his  Scherzo  in  F 
sharp  minor,  for  piano,  has  a  clever 
and  graceful  canon. 

In  the  working-out  portion  of  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  sonata  for  piano,  in  B  flat, 
Op.  106,  there  is  a  canon  in  fifths. 

“But  I  believe,”  said  the  Professor, 
“that  we  are  more  interested  in  Kunz’s 
Canons  just  now,  for  he  is  more  simple, 
easier  to  understand  and  leads  us  on 
gradually  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Fugue.  They  stimulate  our  fingers  and 
our  minds,  they  make  us  alert  to  two 
themes  instead  of  one.  They  are  line 
ear-training  exercises,  because  through 
them  we  are  taught  to  listen  to  two 
parts  at  the  same  time.  If  you  cannot 
see  beauty  in  Kunz,  you  can  see  duty, 
and  I  believe  we  will  like  him  better 
after  this  little  talk  on  canon,  so  we 
will  change  Sally’s  definition  a  little 
and  say  that  a  canon  is  the  instrument 
by  which  we  measure  our  progress,  and 
its  tongue  is  not  thunderous,  but  won¬ 
drous.” 


WHO  ARE  THEY? 

My  life  was  a  merry  round  of  pleasure, 

I  was  blessed  with  the  priceless 
treasure 

Of  friends,  wealth,  genius  and  fame, 

No  want  or  suffering  is  attached  to 
my  name. 

I  am  the  most  fortunate  musician 
known. 

The  refined  and  cultured  - . 

My  days  were  filled  with  sadness, 

I  knew  not  joy  or  gladness, 

But  my  memory  will  endure  forever, 

My  name,  you  will  forget  it  never; 

All  my  works  in  sadness  woven, 

Bear  the  stamp  of  the  great  - • 

Tinkle,  tinkle,  little  spinet, 

How  much  music  there  is  in  it 
When  the  little  fingers  play 
That  tiny  piece  you  made  to-day. 

Who  can  be  so  dreadfully  smart 
Unless  it  is  the  boy  - 

I  was  a  good,  kind-hearted  man, 

Who  opened  the  way  to  music-land. 
My  works  give  you  the  right  start 
To  the  wonderful  land  of  Art. 

So  therefore  don’t  begin  to  knock 
Because  you  have  to  practice  - -• 

I  was  a  student,  young  and  gay, 

With  great  talent,  so  people  say. 

Once  when  I  ran  out  of  paper 
I  cut  an  awfully  silly  caper 
And  wrote  my  music  on  my  cuff 
Until  I  thought  I  had  enough. 

Alas!  alas!  Ah,  here’s  the  rub! 

I  lost  my  cuffs  in  a  soapy  tub; 

It  didn’t  take  so  very  long 
To  wash  away  that  brand  new  song. 
But  people  said  it  did  no  hurt, 
“There’s  plenty  more  songs  in  young 
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Mail  Order  Elsewhere  in  these 

Music  Supplies,  notes  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  our  prediction 
with  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  teaching  year  just  beginning.  1  he 
month  of  September  fully  bears  out  our 
expectations.  There  seems  to  be  a  very 
healthy  condition  to  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  of  the  country.  Our 
business  during  the  summer  with  the 
music  trade  of  the  country  has  been 
phenomenal — greater  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  house.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  general  good  business  feel¬ 
ing  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Every  teacher  who  has  not  used  the 
ON  SALE  plan  of  this  house  should 
let  us  send  a  package  of  ON  SALE 
music  to  be  used  and  ordered  from  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year,  returns  and  settle¬ 
ments  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  in  addition  to  the  regular  orders 
which  we  solicit  and  which  we  guarantee 
will  have  the  most  prompt  attention  that 
we  can  give. 

The  success  of  the  mail  order  music 
supplying,  as  dene  by  the  Theodore 
Presser  Co.  for  25  years,  has  en  be¬ 
cause  of  promptness  in  the  filling  c .  the 
orders,  because  of  the  careful  attention 
which  every  order  receives  and  because 
we  have  the  interests  >c  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  Uniu  *  ''.a*  s  at  heart;  our 
every  move  is  n.  s*iten  their  labors. 
We  give  the  very  best  discounts  in  every 
instance  and  the  most  lenient  terms. 

The  promptness  with  which  an  order  is 
filled  is  not  only  because  we  attend  to  it 
the  day  it  comes,  but  because  of  the  im¬ 
mense  stock  which  we  carry,  which  means 
that  what  you  order  is  here  when  you 
order  it  and  it  does  not  have  to  be 
ordered  elsewhere  before  it  can  be  sen*. 
While  this  is  not  always  the  case,  it  i ; 
more  often  the  case  with  us  than  with 
any  other  music  house.  There  are  but  a 
few  houses  in  the  United  States  to-day 
who  even  pretend  to  carry  a  stock  of 
general  publications  of  all  publishers.  \\  e 
not  only  carry  a  stock  of  publications  of 
every  American  publisher,  but  there  is 
no  better  foreign  stock  of  music  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Postal  card  order  blanks  are  free.  Our 
first  catalogues  will  be  sent  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  or,  better  still,  an  initial  order  is  the 
best  test  of  our  service.  An  ON  SALE 
selection  would  be  of  greaf  value  to  any 
teacher,  even  though  their  regular  orders 
were  placed  with  their  local  dealer.  In 
buying  indirectly,  insist  on  the  Presser 


NEW  MUSIC  ON  SALE,  the  only  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  the  postage  after  the  first 
package.  The  sending  can  be  stopped  at 
any  time. 

On  Sale  Returns  The  new  season  is 
and  Settlements.  well  launched  and, 
as  has  been  pre¬ 
dicted,  the  month  of  September  is  larger 
than  the  largest  month  that  this  business 
has  ever  experienced.  We  want  not 
only  every  patron  of  last  year  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  dealings,  but  we  would  like 
every  teacher  under  whose  notice  this 
falls  to  try  the  mail  order  facilities  of 
this  heuse. 

Music  that  has  been  sent  ON  SALE 
during  the  past  two  years  must  be  re¬ 
turned  if  it  has  not  already  been  re¬ 
turned.  Music  which  has  been  sent  ON 
SALE  during  the  last  year  can  be  kept 
another  season,  thus  saving  transporta¬ 
tion  two  ways,  on  the  condition  that  a 
settlement  is  made,  to  be  arranged  by- 
correspondence,  for  the  amount  that  lias 
been  used  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  dealing 
with  this  house  are  so  many  and  our 
efforts  are  so  great  to  give  the  greatest 
convenience  in  every  item  of  our  deal¬ 
ings,  that  we  ask  that  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  returns  and  settle¬ 
ments  we  be  corresponded  with  in 
regard  to  this. 

Some  few  of  our  patrons,  because  of 
an  unsettled  account,  have  been  known  to 
transfer  their  trade  for  a  eason.  For 
persons  who  desire  honestly  to  take  care 
of  their  obligations  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this;  correspondence  with  our  credit 
department  will  without  doubt  effect  som- 
sort  of  a  settlement  so  that  we  will  r  r- 
tinue  to  have  the  favor  of  your  bus 
and  the  patron,  the  many  advrm  ■  .o 
be  derived  from  dealing  with  us 


Octave  Studies. 
Czerny,  Op.  553. 


fh*s  is  one  of  the 
standard  w  o;ks 
w  h  h  will  be 
added  to  the  Presser  Collection.  Czerny’s 
Octave  Studies  are  about  the  best  known 
of  all  studies  devoted  to  this  special  pur¬ 
pose.  They  may  be  taken  p  to  good 
advantage  by  well  trained  third  or  fourth 
grade  pupils.  There  xrc  ix  studies  in 
the  book,  interesting  and  well  contrasted, 
furnishing  excellent  drill  for  both  hands. 

In  advance  of  publication  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  this  volume  at  the  special  low  price 
of  15c,  postpaid. 


Edi'ion. 

New  Music  Thousands  of  music  teach- 
Un  Sale.  ers  have  found  it  of  great 
convenience  to  have  sent 
to  them,  during  the  busiest  months  of  the 
winter  teaching  season,  about  ten  pieces 
of  new  and  standard  music  each  month. 
We  send  out  about  5  or  6  of  these 
packages  to  any  responsible  person  who 
desires  them,  charged  at  our  regular 
liberal  sheet  music  discount ;  any  not 
used,  returnable  at  the  end  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  season  the  same  as  the  regular 
ON  SALE  packages.  This  is  used  by 
many  teachers  not  only  to  freshen  their 
ON  SALE  supply  of  music  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  is  sufficient  of  itself  for  their 
needs.  A  postal  card  will  bring  this 


New  Beginners’  The  cordial  re- 

Method  An  sponse  which  has 

Immediate  Success,  met  the  “New  Be¬ 
ginners’  Method,” 
by  Theodore  Presser,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  welcome  experiences  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  An  unprecedented  sale,  enthu¬ 
siastic  patrons  and  extraordinary  interest 
indicate  that  the  work  will  be  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  literature  of  musical  in¬ 
struction.  Of  the  hundreds  of  instruc¬ 
tion  books  that  have  been  written  com¬ 
paratively  few  survive. 

Some  are  prepared  to  supple  an  ob¬ 
vious  commercial  demand,  others  arc  the 
work  of  zealots  with  “crank"  idea 
others  have  been  compiled  by  well  clean¬ 
ing  teachers  of  advanced  pupils  who  have 
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little  sympathy  with  the  child’s  interests 
or  his  mental  processes.  “The  New 
Beginners’  Method”  is  simply  a  thoroughly 
logical,  extremely  clear,  systematically 
graded  first  book,  built  to  meet  the  daily 
needs  of  thousands  of  teachers  whose 
livelihood  depends  upon  the  successful 
use  of  a  practical  book  of  this  kind.  All 
waste  has  been  carefully  cut  out,  and  yet 
no  important  steps  have  been  omitted. 
There  are  no  “jumps”  for  the  pupil  to 
span.  Everything  goes  ahead  step  by 
step,  and  everything  is  based  upon  that 
great  teaching  necessity  “interest.” 
Pretty  melodies  and  helpful  duets  have 
been  liberally  provided. 


Diabelli  Sonatinas.  Thef  opus 

Op.. 151  and  168.  numbers  will  be 

published  in  one 
volume  in  the  Presser  Collection.  They 
are  standard  educational  works  and  are 
among  the  few  surviving  works  of  this 
order  that  are  used  extensively  at  this 
time.  They  have  lived  since  Beethoven's 
day  and  bid  fair  to  live  for  centuries 
longer.  They  have  the  classical  element 
in  them,  which  accounts  for  their  having 
survived  until  the  present  time.  They 
may  be  used  in  the  earlier  grades,  but 
they  are  too  well  known  for  us  to  go  into 
details  at  this  time. 

Our  special  price  on  the  two  numbers 
in  one  volume  is  but  20  cents,  postpaid. 


Concone.  15  Etudes  This,  extremely 
Du  Style.  Op.  31.  poPlllar  work  wl11 


Mozart’s  Sonatas, 
Volume  1. 


be  published  in  the 
Presser  Collection  during  the  current 
month.  There  is  no  work  by  this 
popular  author  that  is  more  used  at  the 
present  time  than  Op.  31.  These  studies 
are  almost  pieces;  they  might  be  styled 
study  pieces.  Some  of  them  would  make 
most  excellent  recital  pieces  for  pupils  in 
the  third  grade.  They  lie  naturally  under 
the  fingers,  although  possessing  consider¬ 
able  technical  worth.  They  correspond  in 
some  respects  to  Heller’s  Studies  and  will 
make  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  them. 

Our  advance  price  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

We  will  continue 
during  the  current 
month  the  special 
offer  on  our  fine  new  edition  of  Volume  1 
of  Mozart’s  Sonatas.  This  volume  of 
sonatas  is  very  extensively  used  and  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  very  best  numbers,  both 
from  the  musical  and  educational  stand¬ 
point.  Our  edition  follows  the  noted 
Cotta  edition,  but  the  plates  are  newly 
engraved  and  have  been  very  carefully 
prepared.  Every  piano  student  who  is 
far  enough  advanced  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  sonatas  of  the  great 
masters,  and  no  better  preparation  for 
the  works  of  Beethoven  can  be  found 
than  the  sonatas  of  Mozart. 

For  introductory  purposes  in  advance 
of  publication  the  .special  price  on  this 
volume  is  40  cents,  postpaid. 


Mastering  the  Ever  since  the 

Scales  and  Arpeggios,  days  of  Scar¬ 
latti  and  Bach 
scales  and  arpeggios  have  been  looked 
upon  as  the  daily  bread  of  the  piano 
student.  Wilhelm  Bachaus,  the  greatest 
technicalist  of  our  time,  states  em¬ 
phatically  that  he  owes  his  wonderful 
accomplishments  at  the  keyboard  largely 
to  the  incessant  practice  of  scales  and 
arpeggios.  The  forthcoming  work  by 
James  Francis  Cooke,  entitled  “Mastering 
the  Scales  and  Arpeggios,”  is  by  far  the 
most  comprehensive,  complete  and  under¬ 
standable  work  upon  the  subject  ever 
prepared.  It  will  include  all  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  the  larger  manuals  of 
scale  practice  and  also  a  vast  amount  of 
additional  practical  instructive  material 
which  makes  the  book  indispensable  for 
the  r;  r  use  of  every  teacher  who  pre- 
j  his  work  thoroughly.  A  men- 
'  'n  of  some  of  the  sections  of  the  book 
•  Jicate-  its  scope.  A  Preparatory  Sec- 


<*<  \ 
Senor  Alberto  Jonas 


Kate  douglas  wiggin 

says  that  the  best  things  in  life 
come  in  the  greatest  abun¬ 
dance, — air,  flowers,  light,  etc.  Some¬ 
times  we  fail  to  appreciate  things  just 
because  someone  has  not  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  an  enormous  price  for 
them.  If  The  Etudes  we  have 
planned  for  the  next  few  months  were 
to  sell  for  fifteen  dollars  a  copy,  we 
couldn’t  make  the  subject  matter  and 
the  music  more  interesting.  Among 
the  unusually  good  things  we  have 
been  arranging  for  you  is  a  short  series 
of  highly  important  articles  on 


Milestones  in  Pianistic  Progress 


by 


SENOR  ALBERTO  JONAS 


the  famous  Spanish  pianoforte  virtuoso,  long  resident  in  the 
ETnited  States,  and  now  one  of  the  foremost  piano  teachers  of 
Berlin.  Senor  Jonas  is  the  teacher  of  Pepito  Arriola,  the  remark¬ 
able  boy  pianist.  In  the  present  series  he  has  traced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  piano  from  the  time  of  the  first  string  instruments 
down  to  the  present.  There  are  other  unusual  articles  coming 
from  Moszkowski,  Henschel,  and  many  others  of  similar  standing. 
To  miss  a  single  copy  now  is  to  miss  The  Etude  at  its  best. 
Subscriptions  may  be  received  at  any  time.  The  Jonas  series 
starts  in  November,  a  fine  month  in  which  to  induce  your  musical 
friends  and  pupils  to  join  the  ever  increasing  Etude  family. 


lion  (entirely  original  in  its  plan  and 
scheme)  which  gives  the  means  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  pupil  theoretically  and  practically 
for  the  elementary  scales.  Complete 
manual  of  Scale  Practice.  A  System  for 
attaining  exceptionally  high  speed  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  A  complete  history 
of  the  scale.  A  complete  description  of 
the  relation  of  the  major  and  minor 
scales.  Abundant  arpeggio  exercises. 
This  work,  upon  which  the  author  has 
been  engaged  for  over  seven  years,  is 
being  placed  upon  advance  sale  prior  'to 
publication  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per 
copy.  This  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  work  is  issued. 

Quartet  singing 


Wieck’s 
Piano  Studies. 


Sacred  Quartets 


for  Women’s  Voices. 


for  women’s 


voices  is  de¬ 
cidedly  on  the  increase.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  effective  form  of  ensemble 
singing.  Sacred  quartets  in  particular  are 
much  in  vogue,  and  we  have  in  prepara¬ 
tion  a  book  which  should  fill  all  needs 
along  this  line.  All  the  selections  are 
either  absolutely  original  or  else  they  are 
newly  arranged  and  they  are  all  such  as 
cannot  fail  to  please. 

In  advance  of  publication  for  intro¬ 
ductory  purposes  we  are  offering  copies 
of  this  new  book  at  the  special  low  price 
of  20  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Piano  ^e  will  publish 

Beginner.  By  dunnS  the  Present 

Louis  G.  Heinze. 


The  special  offer 
on  these  celebrated 
piano  studies  will 
be  continued  during  the  present  month. 
It  was  these  studies  that  made  pianists 
such  as  Clara  Schumann  and  Maria 
\\  ieck.  They  are  used  to  a  great  extent 
by  some  of  our  best  teachers.  They  are 
first  of  all  original  and  interesting,  be¬ 
sides  being  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  for 
their  distinctive  qualities  that  they  be¬ 
came  so  famous.  There  are  many  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  celebrated  work  on  the 
market,  but  our  edition  will  be  one  of  the 
best  extant. 

The  special  price  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 


month  a  work  that 
will  be  suitable  for 
almost  any  teacher’s  use.  Mr.  Heinze  is 
one  of  the  leading  teachers  of  piano  in 
Philadelphia  and  has  had  some  forty 
years  of  experience  with  all  kinds  of 
piano  pupils,  and  therefore  puts  into  this 
work  a  vast  amount  of  experience.  The 
selections  that  he  has  made  are  taken 
from  the  very  best  sources.  His  arrange¬ 
ments  and  alterations  are  the  original 
part  of  the  book.  There  are  purposely  no 
explanations  given,  as  many  teachers 
prefer  a  work  of  this  kind  that  simply 
gives  good  material  and  allows  the 


The  Pennant.  The  “electric”  college 
spirit,  which  has  the 
effect  is  rejuvenating  everyone  who  is 
brought  in  touch  with  it,  courses  through 
the  new  operetta  “The  Pennant,”  by 
Oscar  J.  Lehrer.  This  is  not  exactly  a 
professional  operetta,  although  it  has  the 
smack  of  the  real  thing — again,  it  is  not 
an  amateur  piece  in  style,  in  that  it  lacks 
the  tame  Sunday-school  Cantata  flavor  of 
the  average  amateur  work.  Yet,  it  can 
easily -be  rendered  by  a  few  capable  young 
singers  even  though  they  have  had  little 
or  no  stage  training.  Any  smart  musical 
director  can  make  it  “go”  if  the  proper 
number  of  rehearsals  are  given.  A  little 
preface  gives  an  explanation  of  all  the 
stage  terms  used.  The  work  is  full  of 
pretty,  inspiriting  tunes,  simple  in  type 
but  appropriate  and  the  lines  are  very 


Marchesi  Vocalises, 
Op.  15. 


funny.  The  work  is  now  published  anc 
the  special  offer  is  withdrawn;  a  cop\ 
will  be  sent  on  inspection  to  anyoni 
interested. 

This  is  the  las: 
month  that  this 
work  will  appeal 
on  special  offer.  The  plates  are  en¬ 
tirely  engraved  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  Therefore  those  desiring  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  copy  at  the  special  price  will  still 
have  an  opportunity  this  month  to  do  so. 
The  popularity  of  this  work  among  vocal 
teachers  is  unquestioned.  It  is  the  work 
in  this  line  of  which  we  sell  the  greatest 
number. 


Our  advance  price,  postpaid,  is  25  cents. 

“Double  Notes”  of 
this  series  is  now 
ready  and  the 


New  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum — Right 
Hand  Technic. 

By  I.  Philipp. 


hereby  withdrawn. 


special  offer  on 
this  volume  is 
During  the  current 


teacher  to  use  his  own  individuality  in 
explanation. 

Our  special  offer  will  be  extremely 
liberal  on  account  of  this  work  being  one 
that  can  be  generally  useful.  We  are 
sending  a  copy  of  the  work  to  anyone 
subscribing  in  advance  for  the  sum  of 
15  cents,  postpaid.  As  the  work  is 
entirely  engraved  this  offer  will  only  last 
during  the  current  month. 


month  we  are  offering  another  new 
volume  of  the  series  at  a  special  intro¬ 
ductory  price.  The  next  volume  to  ap¬ 
pear  will  be  “Right  Hand  Technic.”  This 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  right  hand  in  all  phases  of  modern 
technic  and  it  will  contain  some  of  the 
best  studies  ever  written  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

The  special  advance  price  of  the  new 
volume  will  be  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Melodic  Piano  These  studies  wilt 

Studies.  By  be  Publlshed  for 

Hermann  Vetter.  tbe  f!rst  tlme  in 

America  by  us. 

They  are  used  in  Dresden,  Berlin,  Stutt¬ 
gart  and  Prague  Conservatories.  The 
author  is  a  professor  in  the  Royal  Con¬ 
servatory  in  Dresden  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  he  was  a  teacher  of 
Rubinstein.  These  studies  are  intended 
for  the  equal  development  of  the  hands 
and  they  also  have  the  rate  of  execution 
strongly  marked.  Of  late  years  there  has 
not  been  any  decidedly  original  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  piano  etude  literature,  but 
we  consider  this  work  by  Hermann 
Abetter  one  of  the  foremost  contributions 
along  this  line. 

This  volume  will  be  sent  postpaid  to 
those  who  purchase  in  advance  for  15 
cents. 

This  album  will 
contain  the  very 
best  numbers  in 
our  catalogue  of  about  medium  or  third 
grade  pieces.  Only  those  pieces  that  have; 
found  special  favor  will  be  used  in  this 
volume.  It  will  contain  principally  the 
works  that  have  appeared  in  The  Etudu 
from  time  to  time.  The  readers  will 
know  from  this  just  about  what  kind  of 
a  volume  this  will  be.  The  demand  for  a 
work  of  this  kind  is  very  great  and  no 
one  need  hesitate  to  order  at  least  one 
copy  of  this  New  Parlor  Album. 

Our  advance  price  will  be  20  cents, 
postpaid. 


New  Parlor  Album 
for  Pianoforte. 


First  and  Second 
Grade  Study  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte. 
By  E.  Parlow. 


This  book  is  nearly! 
ready,  but  the 
special  offer  will 
be  continued  for 
one  month  longer. 
It  is  an  excellent  work  to  supplement  or 
accompany  an  instruction  book  or  graded, 
course.  It  offers  pleasing  as  well  as  in-j 
structive  material  for  the  young  pianist, 
in  the  first  two  grades.  The  pieces  are  all 
short  and  characteristic,  very  tuneful  and 
interesting.  Only  the  very  easiest  pieces 
are  used. 

For  introductory  purposes  the  special 
price  is  20  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 

Operatic  Selections  We  take  pleaSUre 
for  Violin  and 


in  announcing  this 
Piano,  Compiled  new  volume.  Some 

and  Arranged  °.f  the  beSt  ^ 

by  F.  A.  Franklin.  dies  ever  written 
are  to  be  found  in 
the  standard  operas.  These  melodies 
sound  particularly  well  when  arranged  for 
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,  solo  instrument  such  as  the  violin.  In 
his  new  volume  the  selections  are  easy 
L  play  for  both  instruments,  but  they 
lire  arranged  in  an  exceedingly  effective 
banner.  These  selections  will  prove  a 
delight  to  both  players  and  will  afford 
Excellent  ensemble  practice.  Among  the 
lumbers  are  such  gems  as  “Sextet  from 
iLucia,”  “The  Miserere,”  from  II  Trova- 
:ore,  and  the  “Waltz”  from  Faust,  etc. 

For  introductory  purposes  during  the 
;urrent  month  we  are  offering  the  book  at 
he  specially  low  price  of  20c  per  volume, 
postpaid. 

f  '  A  S,  ’  will  be  added  to 
Czerny,  Op.  823.  ^  pr,sS(|.  Col|ec_ 

tion,  and  during  the  present  month  we 
are  offering  it  at  a  special  price.  Czerny 
Op.  823  is  well  and  favorably  known 
among  all  teachers  having  to  do  with 
pupils  of  the  early  grades.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  preparatory  books  used  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  any  pianoforte 
method  or  graded  course.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Czerny’s  elementary  opus 
numbers. 

During  the  current  month  the  special 
introductory  price  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

_  ,  This  is  one  of  the 

20  Piano  Duets  for  ^  works  by 

Teacher  and  upi  ,  tbjs  p0pUjar  -writer 
Op.  996.  By  0  f  educational 

d.  Sartorio.  piano  music.  It  is 

one  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting 
duet  books  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 
The  pupil’s  part  begins  with  both  hands 
together  and  in  five  finger  positions  play¬ 
ing  in  whole  notes.  Then  it  progresses 
gradually  until  later  on  the  pupil  s  hands 
play  independently  and  finally  leave  the 
five  finger  positions.  The  duets  are  care¬ 
fully  graded  and  may  be  taken  up  by  an 
absolute  beginner.  All  the  duets  are 
melodious  and  the  teacher’s  part  is  in¬ 
teresting  throughout. 

In  advance  of  publication  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  introductory  offer  on  this  volume 
of  20  cents,  postpaid. 


SOME  SAYINGS  OF  HAYDN. 

The  invention  of  a  fine  melody  is  a 
work  of  genius. 

God  bestowed  a  talent  upon  me  and  I 
thank  Him  for  it. 

I  certainly  had  the  gift,  and  by  dint  of 
hard  work  I  managed  to  get  on. 

Melody  is  the  charm  of  music;  and  it 
is  that  which  is  most  difficult  to  produce. 

Art  and  composition  tolerate  no  con¬ 
ventional  fetters;  mind  and  soul  soar 
above  them. 


The  happiest  genius  will  hardly  suc- 
eed  by  nature  and  instinct  alone  in  ris- 
ng  to  the  sublime.  Art  is  art;  he  who 
las  not  thought  it  out  has  no  right  to  call 
limself  an  artist.  Here  all  groping  in 
he  dark  is  vain ;  before  a  man  can  pro- 
luce  anything  great,  he  must  understand 
he  means  by  which  he  is  to  produce  it. 

jOETHE. 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  AN  OVER- 
TURE? 

What  exactly  is  an  overture?  It  is 
the  most  ubiquitous  of  all  musical  forms. 
It  does  duty  at  the  opera  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  rises ;  it  does  duty  at  the  theater  be¬ 
tween  the  acts;  the  big  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  would  be  lost  without  Tschaikowski’s 
“1812“  Overture,  or  Wagner’s  Tannhauscr 
overture,  Weber's  Oberon,  and  a  score  of 
others ;  the  local  brass  band  with  a  soul 
above  two  steps  and  rag  time,  soars  on 
the  wings  of  ambition  to  Poet  and  Peas¬ 
ant,  or  to  Pique  Dame;  transcribed  for 
the  piano,  the  overture  in  four-,  six-  and 
eight-hand  arrangements  does  duty  with 
the  ensemble  class  at  the  pupils’  recital; 
and  even  in  church  the  organist  counts 
on  the  overture  as  a  suitable  means  to  dis¬ 
play  both  his  own  prowess  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  instrument  when  his 
monthly  “recital”  comes  round.  What 
then  is  an  overture? 

Dr.  Ralph  Dunstan  in  his  excellent  lit¬ 
tle  Cyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Music,  de¬ 
fines  the  overture  as  “the  instrumental 
‘opening  number’  of  an  opera,  oratorio  or 
play.”  He  then  proceeds  to  give  six  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  as  follows : 

1.  "Lully,”  or  French  Overture.  First 
movement,  Grave;  second,  a  Fugue,  some¬ 
times  followed  by  a  minuet.  Examples : 
Handel’s  Messiah,  Judas  and  Samson. 

2.  " Scarlatti ”  or  Italian  Overture. 
First  movement,  Allegro;  second,  Slow; 
third  movement,  Allegro  or  Presto.  Ex¬ 
ample:  Handel’s  Athaliah. 

3.  Classical,  or  Symphonic  Overture. 
In  the  form  of  the  first  movement  of  the. 
sonata  or  symphony,  but  without  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  first  part,  and  generally  Jess 
developed  in  the  Free  Fantasia  (or  “de¬ 
velopment”).  Examples:  Mozarts  Don 
Giovanni,  Figaro,  etc.;  Beethoven’s  four* 
overtures  to  Fidelio;  the  Overture  to 
Mozart’s  Zauberfldte  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  classical  overture  combined  with  a 
fugue. 

4.  Concert  Overture.  An  overture  in 
classical  form,  not  connected  with  any 
particular  work,  but  written  for  concert 
performance.  It  is  generally  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive,  romantic  or  program  character.  Ex¬ 
amples:  Gade’s  Ossian,  Mendelssohns 
Hebrides.  .  (We  might  also  add  to 
Dr.  Dunstan’s  examples,  Tschaikowski’s 
“1812,”  Saint-Saens’  Phaeton,  etc.  Such 
works  as  Wagner’s  Tannhauser,  Gold¬ 
mark’s  Sakuntala,  and  Webers  Oberon 
overtures,  though  written  as  overtures  to 
operas,  come  distinctly  under  this  head.  ) 

5.  Potpourri  Overture.  A  loosely  con¬ 
nected  string  of  melodies  from  the  work, 
as  most  overtures  to  light  and  comic 
operas. 

6.  ‘‘Wagnerian”  Prelude.  A  symphonic 
poem  treating  and  blending  themes  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  musical  drama,  “to  prepare  the 
hearers  for  the  coming  action.”  Exam¬ 
ples:  all  Wagner’s  later  operas. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


PIANO  COMPOSITIONS.  Write  for  free 
samples.  Bach  Music  Co.,  18  Huntington 
Ave.,  Boston. 


SONG  BY  A  QUAKERESS.  “The  Land 
of  Might-Have-Been."  25  cents.  Clare  Maris 
Wells,  North  Loup,  Nebr. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reifif, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


WORDLESS  MELODIES.  Thirty  Piano 
Pieces.  Introductory.  25c.  Washington 
Music  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POSITION  WANTED.  Conservatory  grad¬ 
uate  (woman),  experienced,  piano,  harmony. 
Testimonials.  Address  C,  care  of  The  Etude. 


MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har¬ 
mony.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Violin,  Maggini,  Italian 
make,  very  old,  exquisite  tone.  Combines 
sweetness,  mellowness  and  resonance.  Will 
fill  any  auditorium.  Union  Trust  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


TONE  PRODUCTION.  “The  Open  Throat 
Method”  taught  by  mail.  Four  lessons  mailed 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  A  Francke,  Voice  Spe¬ 
cialist,  512  Kimball  Hall,  Dept.  “E,  Chicago, 
Ill.  “A  practical  and  thoroughly  successful 
correspondence  method  for  voice.” — Music 
News. 


“SEND  A  FRIEND  A  POST  CARD 
SONG.”  Seventy  subjects.  Original,  catchy, 
complete  with  accompaniments.  Twenty-five 
assorted,  with  list,  25  cents.  Advertisers 
seeking  winning  novelties,  write  for  quantity 
prices.  Harold  and  Helen  Ballou,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


FIRE!  A  large  part  of  my  1,065  page, 
unique  $7.00  Dictionary  of  28,000  Operas 
having  been  damaged.  I  now  offer  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  the  remaining  PERFECT  copies  at 
$2.50,  mailed  free  to  any  address.  First 
come,  first  served.  Address,  John  Towers, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


I  WILL  SEND  my  ten  Correspondence 
Lessons,  invaluable  to  any  organist,  any- 
where  in  the  world  for  Five  Dollars.  Tells 
how  to  modulate,  extemporize,  find  pedals, 
about  stops,  list  of  good  music.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Francis  J.  O'Brien,  Estey 
Bldg.  17th  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSIC  TEACHERS  WANTED  who  are 
are  to  sell  pianos  to  their  students  and 
friends.  We  offer  liberal  inducements  to  re¬ 
liable  teachers.  Our  line  of  pianos  is  at¬ 
tractive,  and  includes  pianos  of  different 
grades,  from  the  cheapest  that  is  trust¬ 
worthy  up  to  the  finest  piano  that  it  is 
possible  to  produce  at  any  price.  Write  at 
once  for  fuller  particulars.  Weaver  Organ 
and  Piano  Co.,  Manufacturers,  York,  Penna. 

RUSSELL  BOOKS  FOR  SINGERS. 

“Plain  Talk  with*  American  Singers,”  25c; 
“Some  Psychic  Reflections  for  Singers,”  25c ; 
“The  Singer’s  Body  and  Breath,”  40c  ;  “Sii  g- 
er's  Essential  Practice  Material,”  55c  :  “Pop¬ 
ular  Course  in  Sight  Singing,”  30c;  all  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address,  ESSEN 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Carnegie  Hall, 
Manhattan.  Louis  Arthur  Russell  also 
author  of  “English  Diction,”  $1.00 ;  and 
“Commonplaces  of  Vocal  Art,”  $1.00;  both 
published  by  Dltson. 


To  Succeed  Next  Season  You  Should 
Make  Your  Business  Plans  at  Once 

THE  BUSINESS  MANUAL 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

By  G.  C .  BENDER 

Price,  -  -  -  $1.00 

Tells  how  to  make  the  most  of  your  talents  ;  how  to  sue- 

pay;  how  wide-awake  teachers  raise  their  rates  anc  ?ec  ^encg  recitals, 

cessful  teachers  hold  their  old  pupils  by  bright  ideas  in  cor  p 

etc.;  how  to  collect  old  accounts,  etc.,  etc.  ,  what  his  valuable 

Not  one  teacher  in  a  hundred  receives  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  Ins 

services  should  bring  if  profitably  and  active  y  mar  e  ei  •  ,  for  ;t  a 

One  chapter  in  this  book  may  raise  your  income  enough  to  pay 

hundredfold.  •  r>~ 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St-,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


AN  EDUCATION  IN  OPERA  may  be 

gained  at  home  with  the  aid  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  to  hear  the  great  singers.  Nowadays, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  leading  singers  of  the  day  to  come  to 
your  own  music  studio.  For  those  who  are 
studying  singing  this  is  invaluable.  The 
October  booklet  of  the  famous  "red  seal'' 
records  includes  Mme.  Alda  in  a  Motion  aria, 
and  Jadlowker  in  Lohengrin.  Lambert 
Murphy,  a  new  Metropolitan  star,  makes  his 
“Victor  dehut”  with  the  Preislied  from  Die 
Meistersinger,  and  the  Victor  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  gives  some  excellent  selections  from 
Mlgnon.  But  in  addition  to  opera  records 
are  records  by  the  Iloosier  Poet.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  who  recites  his  own  poems  ; 
orchestra  records  by  Herbert’s  orchestra ; 
band  records  by  Conway’s  band ;  songs  by 
Schumann-Heink,  Hamlin  and  Gadski,  and 
many  other  delightful  details.  Write  for  the 
32-page  illustrated  booklet.  This  booklet  has 
forty-one  illustrations,  and  gives  many  facts 
of  vital  interest  to  musicians.  It  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  anyone  sending  a  postal  application 
to  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company, 
_  Camden,  N.  J1  _  , 

when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 
OCTOBER,  1912 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 

GRADE! 

9448  In  Joyland,  Op.  243,  No.  1, 

G.  W.  Kern .  1  .25 

9449  My  First  Trip.  Galop,  Op. 

243,  No.  2,  C.  W.  Kern...  1  .25 

9450  Military  Array,  March,  Op. 

243,  No.  3,  G.  W.  Kern ....  1  .25 

9542  Flower  Melodies,  S.  F.  Wide- 

ner  .  IVs  .80 

9590  On  the  Terrace,  Waltz,  O. 

Lindsay  . 2  Ms  .40 

9591  Fountain  Spray  Polka,  C. 

Lindsay  .  2  Ms  .40 

9592  Lovers'  Nook,  Three-Step,  G. 

Lindsay  .  2  Ms  -40 

9593  Gathering  Nosegays,  Galop, 

O.  Lindsay  .  2Ms  .40 

9580  My  Bonnie  Laddie.  Inter¬ 
mezzo,  G.  N.  Benson . 3  .60 

9559  The  Singer’s  Lament,  Song 

Without  Words,  O.  Kling. .  3  .40 

9587  In  An  Old  Garden,  Medita¬ 
tion,  C.  Lindsay  .  3  .40 

9563  Perdlta,  Valse  Caprice,  G. 

D.  Martin  .  3  .60 

9558  Prairie  Queen,  Intermezzo, 

8.  Stelnheimer  .  3  .50 

9560  Dance  of  the  Village  Maid¬ 

ens,  C.  Lindsay .  3  .50 

9615  Love's  Response,  Reverie, 

It.  S.  Morrison... .  3  .60 

9619  Burlesque  Orientale,  A.  Boy- 

sen  .  3  .40 

9530  The  Country  Band,  March, 

IV.  Itolfe  .  3  .40 

9531  On  the  Merry-Go-Round, 

Schottische,  TV.  Rolfe  ....  3  .40 

9532  The  Ferris  Wheel,  Waltz, 

TV.  Rolfe  . 3  .50 

9533  Bound  for  Home,  Galop, 

IV.  Rolfe  .  3  .40 

9543  Plume  Dance.  Air  do  Ballet, 

G.  D.  Martin  .  3V&  .60 

9614  Mazurque  Caracteristique, 

Op.  73,  J.  F.  Fry  singer . .  4  .50 

9624  Song  of  the  Waters,  Reverie, 

J .  F.  Zimmertnann . 4  .60 

9598  March  and  Soldiers'  Chorus 

from  “Faust,”  C.  Gounod.  4 Ms  -50 

9621  numorous  Variations  on  a 
German  Folk  Song,  S’. 

Ochs  .  5  .60 

9620  Hungarian  Concert- 

Polka  (Ungarische  Con¬ 
cert-Polka),  I.  Alfdidy....  6  .60 

PIANO’DUETS. 

9411  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 

Andalouse),  G.  Baclimann.  1  .35 

9540  German-American  Festival 

March,  H.  Engelmann -  314  .75 

9552  Slumber  Song  (Schlummer- 
lied) ,  Op.  124,  No.  16.  R. 

Schumann  .  3  .60 

9525  Danse  Bizarre,  Op.  107,  No. 

2,  L.  J.  O.  Fontaine . 4  .75 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

9586  Dors !  (Sleep!)  Berceuse, 

Op.  397,  No.  6,  G.  Bohtn..  3  .50 

9438  Songs  of  England,  F.  A. 

Franklin  .  2  .50 

9440  Songs  of  Scotland,  F.  A. 

Franklin  .  2  .50 

9439  Songs  of  Ireland,  F.  A. 

Franklin  .  2  .50 

9441  Songs  of  Germany.  F.  A. 

Franklin  .  2  .50 

__  PIPE  ORGAN. 

9554  Andantlno  in  B  flat.  G.  II. 

Lowden  .  3  .50 

9564  Adagio,  from  the  "Moonlight 
Sonata,”’  Op.  27,  No.  2, 

L.  van  Beethoven  . 4  .35 

SONGS. 

9576  I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus 

Say.  G.  T.  Parsons .  3  .60 

9575  My  Sweetheart  for  Aye  (A 
Little  Country  Maiden), 

J.  L.  Galbraith .  3  .60 

9574  Our  Saviour  Guide,  J.  L. 

Galbraith  .  3  .40 


OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS— MIXED  VOICES. 

10179  Thv  Life  Was  Giv’n  for  Me, 

tV.  Berwald  .  2  Ms  .10 

10183  “Lovely  Appear,”  from 
“The  Redemption,”  G. 

Gounod  .  4  .05 

10177  Voice  of  Jesus,  The,  T.  D. 

Williams  .  3  .15 

10178  Softly  Now  the  Light  of 

Day,  L.  Watkins  .  4  .10 


WOMEN’S  VOICES 

6193  O’er  the  Meadows  Tripped 

Sweet  Kitty.  J.  B.  Grant. .  .  3 
6192  My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind 

My  nair,  J.  Haydn . 3 

MEN’S  VOICES 

172  Over  the  Ocean  Blue,  H. 

W.  Petrie . 3 


.15 

.10 

.15 
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THE  ETUDE 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


Practice  Periods  arranged 


31  US.  J.  i|.  IRELAND 
Summer  and  Winter 
Sessions 

1920  Pacific  A vc. 


SHEPARD 

H.  RAWLINS  BAKER]—™  WRITTEN 


Pianoforte 
Instruction 

- -  - - -  rnm  mm  PUPIL  of  Dr. 

William  Mason,  Edward  Mac Powelland  Harold  Bauer. 

"Mr.  Raker  ranks  easily  among  the  best  teachers  I  know,  and,  is 
rare  even  among  these."— Dr.  William  Mason,  in  si  letter  written 
in  1903.  Fifteen  years  experience  both  in  training  those  wishing 
to  teach  and  in  preparing  pupils  of  all  grades  for  artistic  piano¬ 
forte-playing.  Season  begins  October  first-  Circular  sent 
on  application.  II.  Kuwllns  Baker,  21  a  W.  69th  St., 
New  York.  (American  Institute  of  Applied  Music.) 

GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teaoher 

Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SYSTEM  OP  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mail 
Carnegie  Hall,  N,  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 

LESSONS  from  “Guide  to  Artistic  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Piano  Works."  Free  lesson 
on  request.  A.S.  of V., 106  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


BECKER 


BARTEL 


BISBEE 

BOGERT : 


GENEVIEVE. 

Leschetlzky  Method 
88  E.  60th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W  .VETER  E.  Teacher  of  Singing 

BARITONE  Recitals  and  Lectures 

30  Claremont  Are.  New  York  City 

BELLE  31c LEOD- LEWIS.  Teacher  of 
piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 
ww  v  iiiwiBaia  Harmony,  Elocution.  Carnegie  Hull, 
New  York  City  and  Weehnwken-on-the-IIudson,  N.  J. 

School  of  Musical  Arts. 

Professional  Courses 

680  Fine  Arts  Bide,  Chicago 

JOHN  COLVILLE 

SIMMER  SESSION  (Dally  Lessons) 

July  15  to  Aug.  0  Cheswlck,  Pa. 

Oil  n  H  fl  T  MBIE.  WAGNER,  Teacher  of  Plano,  Lesche- 
|«  I  I  k  K  I  tizky  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Soharwenka. 
U  I  L  BJP  l_  |  |  |  Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Studio,  S26  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. _ 

A.  J.  «fc  Mine.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 

Paris,  France 


BEETHOVEN 


OTTO  E. 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Theory,  Orchestra 

Studios:  Ellwood  C'lty  and  Zellenople,  Pa. 

Conservatory  of  Musle 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brothers  Epstein,  Director 


CAPITOL 


College  Oratory  and  Niuslc,  Columbus,  0. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

_  Frank  8.  Fox,  President 


DETROIT 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers’ 

530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DANA’S 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

William  II.  Dana.  It.  A.  M.,  Pres. 


DICKSON 


GOODRICH 


HAHN  SCHOOL 


HAWTHORNE 


of  Music 

1524  Chestnut  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Plano  School 

Leschetlzky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


KNOX 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Tllinois 

Catalog  free  Win.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


MONZEL  -■ 


i.  A*  Organ — Plano — Harmony 

603  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  Ill. 


MARKS’ 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

280  West  76th  Street,  New  York 


MOULTON 


NICHOLS 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  .  Philadelphia 


MORRISON 


CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Academy 

8  4  22  llaverford  Avenue 


JOHN  W.  Tenor.  Concert®,  Recltnh, 
Oratorios,  Voeal  Instruct  Son 
330  West  58th  St.,  New  York  City 


NASHVILLE 


TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Plano 
15734  Eighth  Avenue,  North 


PETERSILEA 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  aud  Teacher 
101  IV. 85th  St.,  New  YoikCUy 


NEW  HAVEN 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  8INGTNG 

•  w  ■■  Thoro  fundamental  training.  Individual  devel¬ 
opment.  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  V.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 

OUARLE8  LEE  Piano  lnatruotlou 

Certified  Leschetizky  Kxpoueut 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLE8  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  aud  Teacher 
8tate  Normal  School  -  California.  Pa. 


STOCK 


TRACY 


mas;  catalog 


(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teachers,  Scholarly  Musi- 
-  -  —  -  dans,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo- 
68  Dwight  8t. 


VEON 


NORMAL 
NORTHWESTERN 
OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 
of  Fine  Arts 


Indiana,  Pa. 

University 
School  of  Music 

Evanston,  Chicago 

Conservatory  of  M  usle.  Degree  Cer¬ 
tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  11.  Edwards,  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


VONGRABILLL 
MORTIMER  WILSON 

NHHriwC  Phllllflalnliln  ani*n  n  f  ’1  li  ...wl ..  ....  4 '  n 


8.  BECKER  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 

153  E. Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster, l’n. 

Composer, 
Conductor. 

_ _  mm  m  m  ■■■  m  ■  ■  wu  m  w  w  w  ■  ■  Permanent 

address:  Philadelphia,  care  of  Theodore  Presser  Co.  At  present: 
rare  of  Philhurmonic  Orchestra,  Atlanta,  (la. 

THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 

Course  of  Kindergarten  3Iusic 
Studr  for  Teachers 
246  Highlund  Ave.,  Det  roit,  Mich. 

System  of  Music  Study 

for  Beginners 

52 6 Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


SOUTHERN 
VIRGIL 


Conservatory  of  Sluslr,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Thorough  Courses.  Degrees  Coufprred 

Gilmore  Ward  Bryant,  Director 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 
_ 42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 


VIRGIL 


VonENDE 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  a.irlress 

Mr.  A.  K.Vlrifil,120oCampron  Hltlp., 

Cor.  Madison  tviu  anil  Ullli  St.,  New  vor|j 


FLETCHER 
KERN 
STORER 


— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1886.  Boston,  Mass. 


3111.  CAltl.  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  3Iusirul 

Editor,  Piano,  Organ.  Harmony  and  Composition, 
Strasshnrger  Conservatories  of  "Music.  St.  Louis,  3lo. 

9.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  ami  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  150  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  3Iass 


Music  School 
58  W.  Sloth  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
llerwegh  \  onEnde,  Director 

Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Studio:  Carnegie  llall,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  (Huntington  Chambers) 
Tuesdays.  Hartford,  (Wn verl y 
Bui  Id  I  nc)  Wednesdays.  Concerts, 
Recitals  and  Lecture  Recit¬ 
als.  Special:  Lecture  Recitals 
(Russian  Music).  (The  Result  of 
Personal  Investigation  and  Study 
in  Blosrow  and  8t.  Petersburg.) 
Explanatory  Literature  Forwarded 
Upon  Request. 


At  Home. 

Pierre  V.  R.  Key.  the  music  critic  to  the 
New  York  World,  has  computed  that  Greater 
r*ew  York  spends  $15,000,000  a  year  on  Its 
music. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  de  Koven  Company  in 
giving  a  season  of  Opera  Comique  at  the 
Century  Theater  (formerly  the  New  Theater) 
in  New  York  next  spring. 

Among  the  numerous  rumors  as  to  the 
doings  of  Oscar  Hammerstein,  the  one  that 
appears  to  have  most  foundation  is  that  he 
is  to  found  a  chain  of  opera  houses  through¬ 
out  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

A  traveler  states  that  the  sand  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  desert  emits  a  musical  note.  This,  says 
London  Opinion,  is  a  big  improvement  on 
the  old-fashioned  “howling  wilderness.’’ 

A  noteworthy  performance  of  Gounod’s 
Redemption  was  given  by  members  of  the 
bummer  School  at  Brookfield  Center,  Conn., 
under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Herbert  Wilber 
Greene,  the  well-known  vocal  teacher  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  N  J.  Corey,  Secretary  and  Manager 
ol  tlie  Detroit  Orchestral  Association  and 
eoitor  of  the  Round  Table  Department  of 
ihe  Etude,  has  been  spending  his  vacation 
in  Colorado,  where  he  attained  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  summit  of  his  career.  He 
f,1*11/0, thc  top  of  Long’s  Peak  (altitude 

arm,.  fe,e,t),  ™hlch  18  said  to  he  the  most 
difficult  climb  in  Colorado. 

Charles  M  Hattersley,  a  well-known 
musician  of  Jrenton,  N.  .L,  died  recently 
in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  play  Dixie  on  the  piano.  When  a 
young  man  in  New  York,  Charles  Emmet,  the 
composer,  hummed  the  tune  to  Mr.  Hatters- 
1.eJ;  who  immediately  played  it  on  the  piano. 
After  the  notes  had  been  written  down  the 
melody  spread  like  wildfire. 

Everybody  will  be  relieved  to  know  that 
the  Dippel-Ricordi  war  has  been  settled.  For 
a  year  business  has  been  at  a  standstill  be- 
tween  the  manager  of  the  Chicago-Philadel- 
phia  Opera  Company  and  the  head  of  Italy's 
leading  publishing  firm.  The  effect  so  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned  has  bern 
i  1  "ccini  s  operas  have  been  laid  on  the 
shelf  for  a  time.  Now  that  peace  reigns 
again  opera-goers  in  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
e1{irW  *  a=a  1  n  have  adequate  performances 
or  Manon  Lcscaut  and  Alaclama  Butterfly. 

The  Midsummer  Highjinks  of  the  Bolie- 
mian  Club  of  San  Francisco  always  provide 
something  interesting  for  us  to  talk  about, 
this  year  they  have  resulted  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  American  music-drama.  The  lf- 
tonement  of  Pan.  The  writer  of  the  text 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  and  the  composer 
!.as  tha  well-known  American  musician, 
Henry  k  Hadley.  The  work  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Redding  was  the 
libicttist  of  \  ictor  Herbert’s  Natoma. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 


Semi  for  Itemized  Price  List 
and  Samples 


MUSIC  PRINTERS 


Columbia  Ave.,  and  Randolph  St, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Musical  Leader 

—  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  ~ - - . 

$2.50  a  Year 

Ten  week*’  trial  subscription,  fifty  cents 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  all  Musical 
Matters  for  the  Central  and  Western  States. 


In  conjunction  with  ETUDE,  advantageous 
CLUB  OFFER: 
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Jhe  death  has  recently  occurred  of  one 
ot  the  best-known  American  writers  of 
hymns,  William  G.  Fischer.  lie  passed  awav 
m  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  sewlmty-s™ 
Among  t  1 10  host-known  of  those  hvmns  are 
*  Ij0,Jr°,.rto  Tf;11  tho  Story,”  “Whiter  than 

”  a°'i  on  1  m'Vi  rn'^in«’  Lord-  in  Thee.”  and 
°  Talk .  wph  Jesus.”  From  185S  to 
J.vbS.  says  Musical  America,  Mr.  Fischer  was 

_  _  _  __  ^  _  __  _  _  _  professor  of  music  at  Girard  College  and 

■A.  UI  NJ  Tl  .A  IT  Tfc.  When  the  famous  Moody  and  Sankey^revi val 

v  t/Ixa  was  held  in  the  old  freight  depot  on  the 

_ _ _ _ _  site  now  occupied  by  the  Wanamak’er  store. 

he  directed  the  chorus  of  more  than  1  000 
voices.  Mr.  Fischer  also  taught  music  and 
haimony  and  was  a  deep  student  of  music 
with  a  special  faculty  for  imparting  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  piano  busi¬ 
ness  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  efforts  being 
“ad f  to  bring  music  into  the  New  Y’ork 
Gfietto.  There  is  a  community  in  Browns- 
ville  near  Brooklyn,  formed  by  .Tews  from 
t  ie  Slavic  countries  who  have  migrated  from 
the  island  of  Manhattan.  Their  musical  wel¬ 
fare  is  being  cared  for  by  the  Brownsville 
institute  of  Arts  mid  Sciences,  and  tho  lie- 
brew  Educational  Society.  The  Music  Lov¬ 
ers  Society  of  New  York  and  tile  Manhat¬ 
tan  Symphony  Orchestra  of  fifty  players  are 
also  busily  engaged  in  providing  music  for 
the  Brownsville  section  of  Brooklyn’s  Jewish 
workers  The  immense  strides  made  in  bring¬ 
ing  good  music  to  the  people  hv  social  work¬ 
ers  m  our  big  cities  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  signs  of  the  times. 
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„PiIB.-tenden/y  t0  use  livinS  animals  in 
productions  of  opera  seems  to  grow,  says 
The  New  Music  Review.  Horses  have  often 
been  used  in  operas,  but  seldom  so  many 
of  them  as  are  used  in  The  Oirl  of  thl 
Golden  West.  Mr.  Hammerstein  introduced 
a  goat  in  Dinorah  and  had  trouble  with 
the  goat  even  on  the  nights  he  didn’t  nn- 
pear.  The  geese  in  Konigskinder,  the  dogs 
in  Tannhauser.  the  canary  in  Versiegelt  ami 
the  hear  in  Mona  made  last  year's  rener 
toire  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  par- 
take  of  the  nature  of  a  zoological  garden 
Now,  however,  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  intro¬ 
duces  sheep  in  his  new  opera  Banadletrieh. 
During  the  pastoral  scene  of  the  second  act 
at  the  representation  in  Vienna,  the  sheep’ 
were  let  loose  on  the  artificial  prairie  which 
formed  part  of  the  decorative  scheme  It 
was  very  green,  but  very  artificial,  and  after 
the  sheep  had  tasted  it  they  began  to  baa 
in  no  uncertain  manner. 

Abroad. 

Felix  Draeseke,  the  veteran  German  com¬ 
poser,  has  completed  a  “Sinfonia  Comica.” 

Wolf-FerrarFs  opera,  The  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna,  has  been  produced  with  great  sue- 
cess  in  Leipzig. 

The  new  building  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
pie  ted  MUS1C  in  Vienna  is  rapidly  being  com- 

There  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  Caruso  u 
studying  the  role  of  Tannhauser  for  the  Ber¬ 
lin  opera. 

During  the  nearly  twenty  years  Dr.  Carl 
Muck  was  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Berlin,  he  conducted  1,701  performances  of 
opera. 

A  toung  Italian  composer  named  Ezio 
Camussi  has  selected  the  play  of  Sudermann, 
lues  of  St.  John,  as  a  theme  for  operatic 
treatment. 

Puccini  s  Girl  of  the  Golden  Wcat  has 
now  reached  Australia.  It  has  been  given 
panyIelb°Urne  by  the  Quinlau  Opera  Com- 

•  The  Brooklyn  Siingerbund  has  been  heard 
in  Berlin  and  has  been  very  enthusiastically 
received  by  large  German  audiences. 

f’zar  of  Russia,  has  granted  an 
Si,  ,.ona  annual  pension  of  $500  to  Jean 
bibelius,  the  well-known  composer. 

V  i.  are  informed  that  a  set  of  variations 
and  a  sonatina  in  C  Major  for  the  man¬ 
dolin  were  recently  discovered  in  Dresden 
and  proved  to  be  the  work  of  Beethoven. 

A  two  days’  Dvorak  festival  has  been 
given  in  I  yrmont,  which  is  a  favorite  haunt 
for  tourists  in  Southern  France. 

Dit.  Edgar  Istel,  of  Germany,  has  discovered 
among  some  old  manuscript  music  a  sketch 

”r  -,ao.,f;y!?pIl,0n-v  in  c  which  Wagner  wrote 
in  18.j1-2  when  at  Leipzig. 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  is  not  going  to 
interfere  with  the  Mexican  opera  season. 
Among  the  singers  engaged  are  Bonei,  Sam- 
niarco  and  de  Segurola. 

Mary  Garden  is  to  sing  again  at  the  Opera 
<  oiniqup  in  Paris.  She  will  sing  first  in 
/mi-iato  and  afterwards  in  other  works  In 
filch  she  has  previously  sung  in  Paris. 
After  leaving  Paris  she  will  go  to  Boston. 

Opera  in  the  open  !  Humperdinck’s  Han¬ 
sel  and  Gretel  was  recently  given  on  the  for- 
est  stage  at  Zoppot,  Germany,  before  an 
audience  of  more  than  four  thousand  people, 
ihe  performance  was  a  great  success. 

The  Berlin  Signal e  calls  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  famous  pianist 
J  aderewski  is  hugely  successful  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  except  Germany  where  they  have  never 
learned  to  appreciate  his  unquestioned  art. 
in  London  recently  Paderewski  was  received 
with  enormous  favor. 

A  horn  player  in  the  Quinlan  Opera  Com- 
puny,  now  in  Australia,  has  received  a  leg¬ 
acy  of  .$35,000  for  having  saved  a  child  from 
drowning  some  limo  ago  near  London.  Tim 
child's  father  has  just  died,  leaving  a  will 
with  tills  provision. 

Eugen  dWlbert  has  changed  the  name  of 
nis  new  op^ra,  to  receive  a  production  this 
month  in  Dresden,  from  Thr  Dead  Eyes  to 
7 c  chain  of  fjove.  We  cannot  help  think 
ing  ho  will  gain  by  the  change,  as  the  first 
title  is  decidedly  gruesome. 
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he  Berlin  Laryngological  Society  reports 
'  case  of  a  man  who.  it  is  claimed,  can 
,  ju  two  voices  at  the  same  time.  The 
f-er's  normal  voice  is  baritone,  but  while 
Ting  he  is  able  to  accompany  himself  in 
aigher  key. 

x  spite  of  the  fact  that  366.000  persons 
■nded  the  Dresden  Opera  last  season,  the 
lagement  closed  their  fiscal  years  with  a 
cit  of  $200,000,  whicn  had  to  be  made 
d  bv  King  Friedrich  August.  Oscar  Ham- 
i-stein  is  sure,  then,  of  at  least  one  sym- 
hizer  in  aristocratic  circles. 

x  the  performance  of  Pagliacci  given  this 
t  season  at  Covent  Garden.  London,  the 
ience  witnessed  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
'band  and  wife  playing  the  principal  parts 
an  opera,  the  husband  being  M.  Serveillac, 
i'e  his  wife  was  the  artist  who  is  known 
the  world  as  Mme.  Donalda. 

InMANNO  Wolf-Ferrari,  whose  operas  The 
■els  of  the  Madonna,  The  Secret  of  Suz- 
te,  etc.  were  so  successful  in  America  last 
r  is  finishing  a  new  opera  in  two  acts 
nded  on  Mol  lire's  Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 

has  also  commenced  an  opera  in  three 
s  entitled  Honi  soit  qui  ma,l  y  pense. 

I 

i  lock  of  Beethoven’s  hair  is  in  the  posses- 
a  of  Frau  Alfred  van  Heyne  of  Berlin. 

,  obtained  it  from  her  father,  the  once 
ed  tenor,  Theodor  Wachtel.  It  was  given 
i  by  the  singer  Cramolini,  who  was  a 
;nd  of  Beethoven  and  cut  it  off  immedi- 
ly  after  the  composer's  death. 

i  french  paper  says  that  a  manuscript 
covered  in  Strassburg  proves  that  the 
donal  hymn  called  the  Marseilleise  has 
nt  resemblance  to  the  tune,  written  down, 
composed,  by  Rouget  de  l'lsle.  The  air 
s  itself  a  revival  of  the  old  war-song  of 
■  army  of  the  Rhine  sung  by  the  soldiers 
Louis  XIV. 

Leoncavallo’s  new  opera.  Gipsies,  Is  to 
given  a  production  at  the  London  Hip- 
Irome  in  the  early  fall.  In  it  he  makes 
>  of  a  new  musical  instrument  called  the 
intraviolin,”  which  is  said  to  combine  the 
tes  of  the  violin  with  those  of  the  ’cello, 
d  even  some  of  those  of  the  contrabass. 

What  is  the  world's  oldest  instrument  ? 
cording  to  Professor  Ina.vat  Khan,  says  the 
ndon  Musical  News,  it  is  the  Venna,  the 
,-ention  of  a  musician  living  in  the  days 
Akbar  the  Great.  A  concert  is  to  be 
on  in  London  introducing  this  instrument, 
;ether  with  two  others,  the  Seeta  and  the 
burba. 

Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  the  English  opera  com- 
ser  and  militant  suffragette,  who  was  re- 
ltly  arrested  on  the  charge  of  attempting 
set  fire  to  the  British  Colonial  Secretary's 
untry  residence,  has  been  acquitted.  She 
s  already  suffered  imprisonment  for  the 
use  of  woman  suffrage,  and  has  written 
|  choral  satire  entitled  “1910,”  which  por- 
i vs  the  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists  in 
Parliament  Square  riot.  She  is  going  to 
i  e  for  false  arrest. 

I  One  of  the  leading  organists  in  Australia 
a  woman,  Miss  Lilian  Frost.  She  was 
rn  in  Australia  and  had  three  years  train- 
g  in  England.  She  has  given  organ  re¬ 
als  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  and 
the  leading  cities  of  Australia,  having 
en  especially  successful  at  the  Town  Hall, 
dney.  The  organ  there  is  one  of  the  largest 
the  British  dominions,  and  in  some  re- 
i  ects  the  most  complete  musical  instrument 
the  world. 

It  will  be  interesting  (writes  a  correspond- 
j  it  to  the  London  Observer),  to  know  what 
I  ill  become  of  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  s 
ano.  perhaps  (with  the  exception  of  Bume 
mes’  instrument)  the  most  famous  in  I.on- 
>n.  Sir  Lawrence  designed  it  himself  of 
i  ory  ebony,  inlaid  woods  and  mother  ol 
•arl.  At’  Lady  Alma-Tadema’s  Tuesday 
■enings  practically  every  well-known  artist. 
,  nglish  or  foreign,  played  or  sang,  and  after- 
ards  signed  his  or  her  name  on  little  vel- 
m  squares  partitioned  off  on  the  undersides 
the  piano  lid. 


I'm:  following  anecdote  of  a  conductor » 
’eer,  says  Musical  America,  was  told  re- 
itly  by  Felix  Weingartner  in  the  Wiener 
ncertschau :  “On  a  certain  occasion,  says 
‘ingartner,  “I  proposed  to  the  director  of 
■  Dantsic  Stadtthenter  to  give  Beethoven’s 
delio.’  ‘Fidelio  V  he  answered.  ’Is  that 
other  bit  of  trash  for  which  one  has  to 
v  rovalties  ?’  ‘No.  royalties  are  never  de¬ 
eded  for  Fidelio;  said  I,  and  turned  to 
The  director  called  after  me :  I  say. 
len  did  the  composer  of  Fidelio  die?  18^.7. 

II  right,  let  us  give  Fidelio.’  ” 

Music  via  wireless  is  the  latest  develop- 
>nt  of  modern  science.  Experiments  were 
eentlv  made  in  Toulon  harbor  on  hoard 
e  yacht  of  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco  The 
paratus  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
lglo-French  Wireless  Company’s  station  at 
lalvey,  near  Slough,  England,  is  compara¬ 
bly  simple  and  can.  it  is  understood  be 
stalled  at  small  cost.  It  consists  of  a 
ides  of  small  keys,  arranged  piano  like, 
leli  of  these  when  depressed  makes  an  elec- 
leal  contact  that  establishes  a  circuit  tuned 
a  different  musical  pitch,  and  supplied 
ith  electrical  energy  from  a  continuous  cur- 
nt  dynamo,  the  music  being  transmitted  by 
cans  of  tlie  rapid  variation  in  t lie  intensity 
:  the  ether  waves. 

Regarding  the  subventions  given  to  State 
leaters  by  foreign  sovereigns,  we  read  in 


Le  Menestral,  of  Paris,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  bestows  $150,000  per  annum  upon 
the  Imperial  Opera,  besides  making  up  any 
deficit,  which  during  the  last  two  years  lias 
averaged  $100,000  or  more,  while  the  Burg 
Theater  receives  $100,000.  Sums  are  also 
given  to  theaters  in  Buda-Pesth  and  I  rogue. 
The  German  Emperor  gives  |22o,000  to  the 
Berlin  Opera  House,  besides  $100,000  to  the 
Comedy  Theater.  Two  theaters  in  Munich 
receive  $150,000  from  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
The  King  of  Saxony  gives  $100,000  to  the 
Dresden  Opera,  the  Grand  Duke  Hesse 
gives  $50  000  to  the  Darmstadt  theater,  and 
the  King  of  Denmark  gives  $35,000  to  the 
royal  theaters  in  Copenhagen. 

Anyone  anxious  to  form  a  royal  concert 
party  should  apply  to  the  leading  monarch* 
of  Europe.  A  diplomat  who  is  familiar  with 
the  fads  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
has  given  the  following  information  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  fork  World. 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians  tenor.  He 
knows  Wagner  by  heart  and  plays  as  well 
as  he  sings.  „  ,  .  „ 

Ferdinand,  Czar  of  the  Bulgars,  basso.  He 
has  a  voice  that  appears  to  come  out  ot  the 

Emperor  William  of  Germany,  baritone. 
II,.  is  very  fond  of  solos  and  choruses  also 
likes  pickles,  which  put  an  edge  on  his  voice. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  carries  the 
air  and  is  good  at  straight-away  singing. 

Ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  of  Turkey,  accom¬ 
panist.  He  plays  the  organ  with  the  grace 
and  proficiency  of  a  professor. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  whistler,  and  can 
fill  in  between  the  acts.  Also,  he  dances. 

King  George  of  England,  conductor.  He 
was  never  known  to  sing  ^a.  note,  out  is  ex¬ 
cellent  at  handling  the  b&ton. 

It  would  seem  that  the  world  was  getting 
tired  of  the  old  hammer  and  string  idea  for 
the  piano;  that  Is,  the  Inventors  evidently 
think  that  the  world  is  getting  tired  of  it. 
We  constantly  hear  of  attempts  being  made 
to  make  a  piano  with  a  tone  like  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  violin  family.  The  latest  re¬ 
port  comes  from  Graz  that  progressive  city 
of  Austria.  The  instrument  is  said  to  be 
effective  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  reP°rtpd 
that  it  will  permit  the  performance  of  the 
string  quartets  arranged  for  the  keyboard 
The  search  for  an  instrument  of  this  kind 
has  lasted  over  two  hundred  years.  It  is 
hardly  likely  to  come  into  great  prominence 
ns  the  literature  of  the  piano  was  written 
specifically  for  the  piano  and  for  no  other 
instrument. 

A  dinner  was  recently  given  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  Club  of  London  at  which 
Mr  Frederick  Corder  proposed  the  toast  ot 
the  “Ladies."  Mr.  Corder  is  Professor  of 
Composition  at  the  R.  A.  M.  and  had  some 
interesting  remarks  to  make  in  rebuttal  of 
the  old  saying  that  women  <■  a n n otc ° m { . os.- . 
The  London  Musical  News  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  version  of  his  speech: 

Mr  Frederick  Corder,  who  proposed  the 
toast  of  “The  Ladies,”  said  he  wished  to 
deprecate  the  tone  in  which  this  toast  was 
g(  net-ally  proposed  and  responded  to.  namely 
q  tone  of  strained  facetiousncss.  He  was 
sure  Tadics  did  not  like  it:  that  on  He 
contrary,  especially  in  the  present  day.  they 
wished  to  be  taken  seriously.  Perhaps  they 
deserved  it.  perhaps  thev  did  not ,  but  at 
least  they  wanted  it.  He  had  to  propose 
the  health  of  ladies  connected  with  a  noble 
nrofess'ion.  who  were  as  competent  .utists  as 
themselves.  Did  we  realize  liow  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  ladies  there  were  to  gentlemen  at 
the  Royal  Academy?  He  thought  H .  was  8) 
per  cent.  Among  candidates  foi  1 the  L>tpn 
tiateship  he  thought  the  proportion  was 
per  cent,  and  among  candidates  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Board  lie  was  told  it  was  9.1.9  pel 
cent'  Among  these  there  was  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  excellence.  If  their  achievements 
were  seriously  considered  were  there  not  lady 
pianists  as  good  as  ma  e  p'an  sts  li idy  vio¬ 
linists  as  good  as  male  violinists?  lhen 
hev  were  to’d  that  there  were  no  worn,  n 
composers.  He  would  beg  to  contradict  that 
flatly.  He  would  assert  in  all  fearle^ness 
that  he  knew  women,  not  many  cutainly, 
who  had  attained  the  highest  range  of  a.t 
much  as  men.  He  knew  one  opna  (not 
,  v  Miss  Ethel  Smvth)  which  would  do  lonoi 
lo  Covent  Garden,  where,  however,  it  would 
never  appear.  And  he  could  sa.v  much  the 
same  of  others.  Why  these  works  would  not 
come  to  a  hearing  it  was  not  his  business 
to  explain  on  an  occasion  like  (he  P'csent. 
The  fact,  however,  was  that  women  could, 
and  did,  do  work  every  bit  as  gbod  as  that 
bv  men.  Therefore,  they  should  treat  the 
ladles  with  respect  and  honor,  and  he  would 
ask  the  men  to  honor  the  toast. 
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Victor-Victrola 

Mahogany 

Other  styles  $15  to  $200 

The  greatest  feature  about  these  new  instruments  is  the 
unequaled  tone  which  has  given  the  Victor-Victrola  its  supremacy 
among  musical  instruments. 

There’s  nothing  new  about  that  of  course,  for  this  wonderful 
tone  characterizes  every  Victor-Victrola.  .  . 

The  newness  of  these  three  instruments  is  in  the  design,  and 
the  improvements  are  really  astonishing.  . 

More  beautiful,  more  artistic,  more  complete— and  with  no 

increase  in  price. 

The  greatest  values  ever  offered  in  this 
greatest  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  show 
you  these  instruments  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles  —  the  combination There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 
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Victor-Victrola 


“New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  2-Uh  of  each  monthf 


Give  Your  Home  a 
Cheerful  Tone— Dust  With 
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AVOIDING  A  PREJUDICE. 

BY  KATE  F.  HOLLAND. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  took  a  grpat  dis¬ 
like  to  the  sonatinas  of  Clement!,  they 
seemed  empty  and  meaningless  to  me.  My 
teacher  persisted  in  giving  them  to  me  in 
the  old-fashioned  sonatina  hook.  She  was 
a  good  drill-master  and  made  it  a  point  to 
carry  out  her  plan  willy-nilly.  I  learned 
the  ’  sonatas  but  at  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  1  resolved 
that  if  I  ever  became  a  teacher  I  wou  d 
never  ignore  the  prejudices  of  any  of  m\ 
pupils  but  endeavor  to  work  around  them 
tactfully.  Last  week  a  little  girl  came  in 
who  lias  a  great  prejudice  for  flats  I  trails 
posed  one  of  her  flat  pieces  into  sljarps 
and  played  It  for  her.  She  did  not  kno" 
dial  1  had  transposed  it.  She  still  claim'd 
that  she  did  not  like  it  because  It  was  in 
fiats  and  was  both  dumbfounded  anil  con¬ 
verted  when  she  found  that  I  had  played 
it  in  a  sharp  key. 


You’ll  find  that  Liquid  Veneer  is  quite 
as  good  for  making  and  keeping  furniture 
and  fixtures  just  like  new  as  it  is  for  beauti¬ 
fying  your  piano.  No  special  directions  are 
necessary— simply  moisten  a  bit  of  cheese 
cloth  with  Liquid  Veneer  and  dust  with  it. 
It  instantly  dispels  shabbiness  and  restores 
the  original  cheerful  finish  to  everything 
on  which  it  is  used.  Liquid  Veneer  also 
prevents  highly  finished  surfaces  from 
cracking  and  checking.  It  is  fine  for  hard¬ 
wood  floors. 

Trial  Dottle  Free 

To  learn  what  a  great  household  aid  Liquid  V eneer 
is  and  how  it  will  impart  a  cheerful  tone  to  everything 
as  you  dust  with  it,  write  today  for  free  trial  bottle. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 

238-J  Liquid  Veneer  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HOME  OIL  is  unequaled  for  oiling  musical 

instruments. 


VISITINGUAND  BUSINESS  CARDS  ENGRAVED 


Fifty  Cards  and  Plate  (Script)  •  •  ’  •  ..  ’  7Sc 

For  address  or  other  additional  matter,  add  30c  foi  each  extia  lm  • 

Engraved  in  Black  “  Old  English  ”  .  •  • 

With  $1.00  additional  for  each  extra  line.  


Theo.  Presser  Co.,  :  1712  Chestnut  St.  =  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ] 
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Murray^  LanmAns 

Florida  Water 

Makes  the  daily  bath  a  positive 
luxury.  Its  world-wide  use  for  over 
a  century  has  emphasized  the  de¬ 
lightful  qualities  of  this  matchless 
toilet  perfume. 

Leading  Druggists  sell  it. 
Accept  no  substitute! 

Sample  sent  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  in  stamps. 

Lanman  &  Kemp 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

MUSIC 

Publishers,  Importers,  Dealers 
64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

LIST  OF  NOVELTIES 

Piano 

Adams,  Mrs.  Crosby.  Preliminary  Studies 

Op.  24 . . . J50.25 

These  are  planned  as  preliminary  studies  to 
"The  Very  First  Lessous"  by  Mrs.  Adams,  or 
to  instruction  books  in  general. 

Bergersen,  Marie.  Three  Silhouettes.  Each  .50 
Three  characteristic  numbers  requiring  good 
keyboard  facility  and  rausicianly  interpretation. 
Grades  4-5. 

Dett,  R.  Nathaniel.  Magnolia  Suite — 

Books  I  and  II.  Each .  1.50 

A  set  of  five  pieces,  Southern  in  flavor.  They 
are  fresh,  attractive,  and  charmingly  musical. 
Grades  3-5. 

Graded  Studies,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Crosby 

Adams.  Book  V .  LOO 

Another  most  useful  and  desirable  volume  added 
to  this  series.  These  are  all  within  Grade  4 
in  difficulty. 

Lemont,  Wilmot.  Fairyland.  A  set  of 


instructive  pieces 

The  Fairy*Guard .  .40 

The  Goblin . . 

The  Water  Nymph . 40 

The  Sprite . 50 

Elves . 40 

The  Last  of  the  Fairies . 30 

Lament  of  the  Fairies . 30 


Interestingly  attractive  pieces  in  2nd  and  3rd 
grades. 

Lund,  Signe.  Op.  37.  Ballade  C  Min .  1.00 


Broad  in  style.  An  effective  concert  number. 

Grade  6. 

Op.  38  Concert  Etude . 75 

A  brilliant  number,  octaves  and  extended  broken 
chord  figures.  Grades  5-6. 

Violin  and  Piano 

Bigelow,  N.  Caprice .  .60 

Practice  in  spiccato  bowing.  A  bright,  pleasing 
number  in  1st  and  3d  position. 

Songs 

Hill,  Mildred  J.  Secrets . 50 

When  Birds  Have  Hushed . 50 


Song9  of  genuine  musical  attractiveness,  for 
medium  or  high  voice. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  W.  V.  The  Comforter . 50 

A  sacred  soug  of  distinctively  individual  style, 
for  medium  or  low  voice. 

Price,  Natalie  Whitted.  A  Group  of  Four 

Songs  or  Cantillations . 75 

A  fine  grade  of  dialect  sougs  for  low  or  medium 
voice.  Also  intended  as  Readings  with  Accom¬ 
paniment. 

Weidigr,  Adolf.  A  Book  of  Children’s  Songs  .50 
Written  for  one  or  two  voices.  An  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  fresh,  bright  songs  and  one  that  can 
be  most  appropriately  used  in  the  intermediate 
grades  of  schools. 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO; 

Publishers 

64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send,  for  catalogues,  circulars  and  terms. 


JVIustc  typography  in  alt  its  Branches 

HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES  * 

Dudley  T.  Limerick 


GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 


No*  I O  S.  Ricks  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


EYF  WATFi 


lens  and  In  n  III  II  ■  T  I 

Ielicate  tissues.  Should  form  a  pa? 
ally  toilet.  Booklet  free.  H 
jSOLD  EVERYWHERE  2SC 


^THOMPSON,  SONS  &  CO. 

ll>l-9  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 

MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
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No  attention  paid  to  inquiries  unaccompanied  by  full  name  and  address. 


Q.  Which  country  of  the  world  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  celebrated  pianists  ? 

Which  country  of  the  world  has  produced 
the  greatest  number  of  living  piano  virtu¬ 
osos  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  virtuosos  of  Hebrew 
ancestry  to-day  far  outnumber  those  of 
other  races ? — Israel. 

A.  The  first  question  is  difficult  to 
answer.  Germany  has  produced  a  great 
number,  France  and  Hungary  have  also  a 
large  list  of  celebrated  pianists,  while  Rus¬ 
sia  has  added  many  since  the  time  of  Rubin¬ 
stein.  Hungary  produced  the  greatest  pian¬ 
ist.  Franz  Liszt.  And  Hungary  has  also  the 
credit  of  possessing  many  great  living  virtu¬ 
osi,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Von  Dohn- 
anyi.  In  violin  virtuosi  Hungary  takes  the 
lead  and  Joachim,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
the  greatest  violinist  of  the  world,  heads  a 
long  list  of  eminent  Hungarian  violinists. 
Rut  every  European  country  has  some  famous 
living  pianists  to  its  credit.  England  (or 
rather  Scotland)  has  D’ Albert  (who  claims 
to  be  a  German)  :  Italy  has  Busoni;  Russia 
has  Godowsky,  Lhevinne,  Gabrilowitsch,  etc. ; 
Germany  has  Sauer ;  Austria  has  Rosenthal  ; 
Roland  has  Seharwenka  and  Taderewski  ; 
France  has  Pugno  and  many  others.  It  ap 
pears,  therefore,  that  one  cannot  give  the 
preeminence  to  any  especial  country  In  the 
matter  of  such  a  universal  art  as  piano¬ 
playing. 

To  the  last  question  we  can  answer  yes. 
In  spite  of  the  attacks  of  Wagner  the  He¬ 
brew  race  has  been  the  leader  in  almost  all 
musical  branches,  and  in  the  production  of 
virtuosi  it  has  been  far  ahead  of  other  races. 
Here  are  a  ir  ft  names  (not  a  complete  list) 
frequently  given  as  those  of  famous  Jews 
and  Jewish  descendants  in  music  :  Benedict, 
Bizet,  Bruch.  Bruell,  Cowen,  David,  Gern- 
sheim,  Goldmark,  Adelina  and  Carlotti  Patti, 
Hanslick,  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  Thalberg  Do 
Paclimann,  Godowsky.  Heller,  Arthur  Sulli¬ 
van,  Hiller,  Jadassohn,  Mendelssohn,  Lassen, 
Meyerbeer.  Moscheies,  Moszkowski,  Offenbach 
Rubinstein.  Schulhoff,  Franclietti,  Brodsky 
Gregorowitch,  Hauser,  Hollander,  Hubermah, 
Joachim,  Laub,  Nachez,  Remenyi,  Wieniaw 
ski,  Popper,  Gabrilowitsch,  Herz,  Rosenthal 
Friedheim,  Joseffy,  Parish-Alvars,  Costa! 
Damrosch,  Mahler,  Levi,  Lebert,  Jonas,  I-Ien- 
schel,  Lilli  Lehmenn,  Lassalle,  Maurel,  Strak- 
osch.  Braham,  Leschetizky,  Ritter,  Haievy, 
Joachim  and  many  others  might  he  named’ 
The  theory  that  Wagner  himself  was  of  Jew¬ 
ish  descent  seems  not  to  be  well  founded. 


.,  Q-  I*  jt  likely  that  intervals  smaller  than 
The  half-tone  will  he  used  in  modern  music f 
I  am  told  that  the  celeste  stop  on  the  organ 
uses  such  an  interval.  Please  explain  what 
is  meant  by  this. — Flotsam  and  Jetsam 


a.  Such  a  change  is  possible.  Busoni  in 
Ins  remarkable  work  on  the  new  ^Esthetics  ol 
Music  suggests  that  we  are  merely  at  the 
fringe  of  our  possible  tonal  material  as  yet 
I  have  heard  Hindoo  music  with  third  and 
quarter-tones  and  after  a  little  while  became 
charmed  with  some  of  its  effects,  although  at 
first  it  seemed  only  out  of  tune. 

In  some  cabinet  organs  the  Celeste  Is  put 
very  slightly  out-of-tune,  and  causes  a  slight 
beating,  almost  a  tremolo  effect. 

In  connection  with  new  interval  effects  in 
our  music  my  correspondent  may  know  that 
Debussy  frequently  uses  a  scale  of  whole 
tones,  and  this  effect  is  not  different  from 
the  scale  used  m  Siamese  music. 


chestras  in  Boston.  New  York.  Chicago, 
Fhiladelphia,  etc.,  use  the  above  pitch  or  a 
tiny  fraction  above  it-  But  in  England  they 
are  often  almost  a  semi-tone  higher. 

Q-  My  piano  has  a  harsh  metallic  sound. 
I  have  had  it  tuned  several  times  with  little 
improvement.  Is  there  any  hope  for  it?  It 
is  about  ten  years  old.  and  has  had  but  mod¬ 
erate  use. — S.  of  I.  C. 

A.  You  must  have  the  hammers  pricked 
and  softened  by  the  tuner.  If  they  have 
become  very  hard  they  may  need  to  be  re¬ 
capped,  which  will  cost  considerably  more 
than  tuning  but  will  bring  back  the  mel¬ 
lower  tone.  Either  the  felt  of  the  hammers 
was  too  hard  in  the  first  place,  or.  by  heavy 
playing,  or  from  atmospheric  causes  It  has 
grown  hard  and  brittle. 


Q.  Will  you  enlighten  me  regarding  the 
descending  chromatic  scale?  The  rule  I 'know 
for  writing  the  scale  is  ascend  with  sharps 
and  descend  with  flats.  I  have  read  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  deviation  of  the  above 
rule  in  descending  flat  keys,  that  in  the  ken 
of  E  flat  for  example,  instead  of  O  flat.  It 
natural  would  be  used;  and  instead  of  G'flat 
F  sharp.  Why  is  this ?  Why  can't  there  be 
one  system  in  anything  so  simple  as  this? 
II  hu  should  such  deviations  of  the  rule  apply 
to  not  keys  and  not  to  sharp  keys? — Student. 

A.  The  general  use  is  sharps  in  ascending 
and  flats  in  descending,  but  usually  when  a 
white  key  appears  employ  its  own  letter 
his.  may  explain  the  use  of  the  letter  C 
which  you  inquire  about. 


Q.  How  does  a  madrigal  differ  from  a 
glee?  Is  there  really  any  difference  between 
a  madrigal  club  and  a  glee  club? — C.  A.  G. 

A.  One  of.  the  most  vague  points  in  music 
is  the  Madrigal.  The  very  origin  of  the 
word  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest  secular  expressions  of  contra¬ 
puntal  composition.  Some  derive  it  from 
"Ma.ndra,”  a  sheepfold,  and  hold  that  it  was 
originally  a  shepherd’s  song,  or  at  least  pas¬ 
toral  in  effect.  Some  maintain  that  it  came 
from  “Mandragada,”  the  Dawn,  and  was  a 
bright  Morning-song.  Others  insist  that  it 
came  from  “Madre,”  meaning  mother  and 
was  originally  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
Equally  at  variance  are  the  musical  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  term.  But  the  following  are 
some  general  rules  about  the  true  Madrigal, 
as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Italian  composers.  It  was  always 
sung  “A  Capella,”  that  is,  without  any  ac¬ 
companiment.  It  was  always  for  several 
voices  and  of  contrapuntal  structure.  There 
was  never  a  cantus  or  melody,  running 
through  any  one  part,  but  the  melodic  ef¬ 
fects  were  dispersed  through  all  the  voices, 
now  appearing  in  one  and  now  in  another 
voice. 

The. Glee  was  loss  intricately  contrapuntal 
and  might  ha  e  an  accompaniment.  It  might 
have  a  definite  melody  carried  through  in 
any  one  of  the  voices. 

But  these  rules,  strictlv  observed  in  the 
olden  days  when  Glees  and  Madrigals  began, 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  one  can  seldom 
hnd  much  difference  between  a  modern  Glee 
and  Madrigal. 


<?.  What  is  it  about  a  grand 
makes  its  tone  so  much  bigger 
than  that  of  the  upright  or 
piano? — Esther  F. 


piano  that 
and  nobler 
the  square 


Q.  What  is  meant  by  International  Pitch? 
{s  ‘t  the  same  as  American  Standard  Pitch? 
II  //at  pitch  is  the  average  home  piano? 
W  hat  is  the  pitch  used  by  the  big  orches- 

vt  0’S  .  9J  .  K. 

A.  In  the  time  of  Bach.  Handel,  Bee- 
thoven  and  Mozart,  music  pitch  was  lower 
t  turn .  at  present.  But  with  the  manufacture 
ot  pianos  and  of  certain  wind  Instruments 
it  began  to  rise  until  it  became  altogether 
too  high.  The  higher  the  pitch  the  brighter 
the  tone,  and  some  vulgarians  delight  In  the 
?P1C7- ^Pungent  effect  of  a  very  high  pitch. 
In  1858  the  French  adopted  a  pitch  of  435 
vibrations  for  one-lined  A.  In  1891  the 
liano  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
united  States  adopted  this  pitch  (lower  than 
what  had  been  previously  used)  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  “International"  Pitch.”  Germany 
uses  a  pitch  slightly  higher  than  this.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Italy  have  “Concert  Pitch,”  which 
means  any  high  pitch  which  the  manufact¬ 
urer  may  choose.  The  battle  Is  not  yet  won. 
Lven  in  the  United  States  (particularly  in 
the  South),  pianos  at  concert  pitch  are  in 
the  majority.  Brass  bands  generally  use  a 
high  pitch  also. 

Most  pianos  in  the  United  States  are  sent 
out.  fiom  the  factory  at  present  at  inter¬ 
national  pitch  (435  vibrations  per  second 
for  A,  and  517  and  3/10  vibrations  for  two- 
lmed  C),  especially  the  better  grades  Or- 
Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


tlun,  long,  tight  string  will  always  give  i 
nnei  tone  than  a  thick,  short  and  loose  one 
1  he  grand  piano  has  generally  longer,  re  a 
ttvely  thinner  and  tighter  strings  than  tli 
upright. 

Yet  there  are  also  small-sized  grand  piano: 
to  be  considered.  These  do  not  sound  s 
well  as  the  larger  sized  ones,  but  the  scien 
tist  who  drafts  the  scale  (that  is  the  com 
Inning  of  the  proper  length,  thickness  an< 
tension)  generally  manages  by  adding  weigh 
to  some  of  the  deeper  strings,  to  have  then 
quite  tight,  in  spite  of  their  short  length 
and  still  get  a  deep  pitch.  Yet  if  a  granc 
piano  is  made  of  a  very  small  size  it  wii 
not  sound  much  better  than  an  upright  one. 

*?•  Wbaf  is  it  about  the  music  of  th< 
thi'r  famous  modern  composers  Strauss 
Debussy  and  Reger  which  distinguishes  them 
fiom  the  composers  of  the  past?  What  1 
leant,  to  know  is,  what  can  be  detected  in 
their  music  which  is  so  new  and  different 
that  it  may  be  considered  an  innovation f 
What  is  the  technical  nature  of  the  advance 
they  have  made? — Inquirer. 

A.  In  the  case  of  Strauss,  tremendous 
scoring  in  his  orchestral  works  ;  new  devices 
of  combination  of  instruments ;  great  free- 
dom  of  modulation  ;  often  the  discarding  of 
definite  melody. 
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imparts  a  delicately  clear 
and  refined  complexion,  and 
will  make  you  look  your  best 
at  the  social  events  of 

Autumn  and  Winter 

This  wonderful  beautifier 
removes  every  trace  of  tan 
and  sunburn  and  protects 
your  skin  against  all  ill 
effects  of  cold  and  windy 
weather. 

It  is  for  sale  by  every 
good  druggist  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  or  will  be  sent 
direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Price,  $1.50  per  Bottle 

You  need  a  soft  velvety 
sponge  to  apply 

Gouraud’s 
Oriental  Cream 

Use  the  very  best  quality 
fine  grain  sponge  procurable 
—or,  better  yet,  send  for 
one  of 

Dr.  T.  Felix  Gouraud’s 

ORIENTAL  VELVET 
SPONGES 

imported  from  the  Adriatic 
sponge  fisheries.  These 
sponges  are  of  firm,  close 
texture  and  absolutely  free 
from  dust,  dirt  and  grit.  In 
dust-proof  boxes,  ready  for 
•use,  50c  each. 

Ten  Cents  in  Stamps  will 
bring  you  a  book  of 

Gouraud’s  Oriental 
Beauty  Leaves 

This  charming  little  booklet 
of  perfumed  powder  leaves 
may  be  slipped  into  the 
purse  and  is  a  necessity  after 
exposure  to  wind  and  dust.  § 

FERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Proprietor  | 
37  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York  | 


SCHOOL  Of  PIANO  TUNING 


REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

Thorough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
shop,  enabling  students  to  start  for  themselves  in 
a  short  time;  free  practice.  Low  terms.  19th  year. 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

2849  N.  11th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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With  Debussy  the  frequent  use  of  whole- 
one  progressions  on  a  scale  like  this  :  C.  D, 

;  F  sharp,  G  sharp,  A  sharp,  C  ;  very  deli- 
iite  scoring  also  with  new  combinations  and 
armonic  effects ;  a  picturesque  impression 
atber  than  beautiful  tune. 

With  Reger  great  complexity  ;  great  con- 
apuntal  ingenuity  often  the  same  with 
Cindy)  ;  not  only  a  discarding  of  much  mel- 
dy  but  often  a  deliberate  seeking  of  ugli- 
ess. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  these 
objects  than  could  be  compressed  into  my 
olumn  of  answers,  and  also  it  must  b  > 
orne  in  mind  that  no  one  can  give  a  difi 
iite  summing-up  of  the  value  of  these  ultra- 


MANUFACTURING  ARTISTS. 


BY  CHARLES  E.  WATT. 


A  well-known  American  teacher  is 
very  fond  of  saying  that  he  has  “made” 
many  artists  from  “nothing  — meaning, 
that  the  original  musical  equipment  was 
small,  the  technic  meager  and  that  the 
pupil  possessed  little  more  than  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work,  which — fortunately — was 
aodern  composers  until  much  later  on.  I  manipulated  and  turned  into  correct  chan- 

an  only  give  uiy  own  impression,  which  is  ,-ir.lc  Lv  Tiimsplf  Ts  anv  svstem  of  technic 

hat  Strauss  is  the  greatest  genius  (in  fact  nels  nimselt.  is  any  sj  stem  oi  reuuiic 

he  only  one)  of  the  three,  and  that  all  so  extremely  valuable  that  it  will  posi- 

kree  have  turned  away  too  far  from  _  the  ti vely  “make”  artists?  Is  the  interpreta- 

iaths  of  melody.  This  is  the  200th  anmver-  .  J  .  .  , 

ary  of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jean  Jaques  five  ability  of  any  artist  so  advanced  or  so 
tousseau.  and  you  will  read  more  or  less  authoritative  that  he  can  pass  on  to  his 
ibout  him  in  the  magazines  at  present.  Hn  .  .  .  , 

leld  that  all  music  must  be  melody;  that  pupils  absolutely  trustworthy  mterpreta- 


nelody  was  the  chief,  almost  the  only  do- 
ight  of  music.  While  T  do  not  go  as  far 
is  that,  I  still  believe  thw  the  future  will 
iring  back  melodists,  line  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
dozart  or  Schubert  into  music. 


tion  ? 

It  is  true  that  some  great  teachers  have 
studied  technic  to  such  a  nicety  of  detail, 
and  have  so  carefully  balanced  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  that  line  that  they  are  able 
to  locate  all  the  weaknesses  in  any  given 
hand  and  arm,  and  are  experienced 
enough  to  prescribe  lucidly  the  positively 


Q.  When  icon  music  printing  invented, 
md  what  was  the  first  piece  of  music  ever 
■minted  and  published?  Is  there  anybody  en- 
itled  to  be  called  the  Caxton  of  Music? — G. 

?.  C. 

A.  Very  soon  after  A.D.,  1500,  the  art  ..  T  .  ,  .  .  , 

jf  printing  music  from  movable  types  was  corrective  remedies.  It  is  also  a  tact,  that 
nvented  by  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci  (of  Fos-  some  artists  have  such  a  store  of  musical 
iombrone,  Italy).  He  was  born  in  1466.  Al-  .,  .  ,  ,  „  „„ 

hough  there  are  examples  of  block-printing  enthusiasm  and  have  thought  out  so  many 

>f  music  before  his  time,  he  may  be  con-  poetical  readings  that  they  can  guide  any 

ddered  the  Caxton  of  music-printing  I  have  pianist  to  the  understanding  of  the 

n  my  library  some  specimens  of  early  blank-  ^  F  & 

etter  pages,  printed  about  1460  or  1470,  in  principles  underlying  the  nest  mterpreta- 
vhick  the  staff  alone  appears,  since  the  t;on  Qf  the  ordinary  repertoire.  But,  even 

irinter  could  not  produce  the  music,  and  ,  .  ,  .  ,  , _ .1, 

the  notes  are  added  with  a  quill  pen.  Pet-  though  a  teacher  may  have  botn  these 
•ucci’s  publications  may  be  considered  the  qualities  he  cannot  make  a  successful 
Irst  specimens  of  actual  music-printing,  and  pianjst  q{  any  g;ven  pupil  un]ess  this 


they  are  very  valuable,  being  sought  for  by 
many  great  libraries  and  museums  where 
nany  specimens  may  be  found. 

Q.  J  have  heard  a  great  many  musicians 
criticised  for  being  called  ‘‘professor.’’  When 
I  was  a  boa  every  good  music  teacher  was 
lulled  “professor.”  I  confess  that  I  rather 
diked  it.  It  gave  dignity  to  the  profession. 

Now  music  teachers  have  no  titles  at  all. 

They  are  simply  “Mr.”  or  “Mrs.”  They  don’t 
command  half  the  respect  they  did  when  they 
had  a  dignified  title.  A  friend  told  me  that 
in  Germany  there  icere  lots  of  professors, 
und  that  the  title  was  recognized  just  the 
same  as  a  judge  or  an  army  officer.  Is  this 
i  so? — Reader  in  Texas. 

A.  I  am  afraid  the  word  “Professor”  has 
fallen  on  evil  times  in  America.  I  know 
of  a  boot-black  who  uses  the  title  upon  his  important  is  the  feature,  that  if  a  young 
sign,  and  more  than  one  barber  calls  him-  .  .  .  .  ..  _  .  ,  11  „„  •  p  a,. 

!  self  “Tonsorial  Professor.”  In  Germany  the  pianist  have  it  not  at  all,  or  111  . 
t  title  is  recognized,  but  It  is  very  scarce  gree  only  he  must  inevitably  strive  to 

|  among  musicians.  Not  one  teacher  in  a  .  j  t  greater  growth  of' the  quality 

i  thousand  has  the  right  to  the  title,  which  “luuuiaic  6  &  it* 

I  is  conferred  by  some  university  or  potentate,  if  he  expects  to  succeed  permanently.  Let 
if  any  one,  musician  or  anyone  else,  should  i  •  stU(jv  Nature  first  of  all,  and  learn  to 

use  the  title  "Professor”  without  having  ,  f  .■ _ •  r,„, 

[documents  to  prove  his  right  to  it,  he  would  see  beauty  and  to  find  inspiration  in  net 
|  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  varying  moods,  let  him  read  good  litera- 

In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  ■  ...  „„a  .-.nut™  let 

not  have  the  title  of  "Doctor  of  Music.”  ture,  especially  romance  and  poetry,  let 

That  is  conferred  by  the  English  universities  him  see  many  good  plays,  let  nun  Study 


pupil  has  some  natural  gifts  of  his  own. 

Leaving  out  environment  and  the 
obvious  fact  that  early  study  is  almost 
indispensable,  as  well  as  the  further 
truism  that  health  has  much  to  do  with 
the  case,  it  yet  remains  to  be  said  that 
the  pupil  must  have  (on  his  own  account) 
imagination  and  an  undying  willingness 
to  work.  Imagination  is  at  the  root  of  all 
success— it  prompts  thoughtful  compari¬ 
sons  of  various  readings  and  it  gives  that 
touch  of  originality  and  of  vitality  with¬ 
out  which  no  pianist  ever  succeeded.  So 


j  nnd  of  course  cannot  bo  legally  used  by  any 
;  one  who  has  not  won  it  fairly.  As  regards 
the  English  side  of  this  matter  you  can  find 
an  interesting  article  in  Grove’s  "Dictionary 
of  Music  and  Musicians,”  entitled  “Degrees 
in  Music.”  Summing  up  I  can  say  that  no 
,  title  is  used  in  Europe  among  musicians  un- 
i  less  there  is  documentary  evidence  of  th  ■ 

!  right  to  employ  it,  and  since  there  is  no 
[  such  restriction  in  America  it  is  evident  that 
the  titles  are  valueless  and  they  are  gen- 
|  orally  avoided  by  the  leading  musicians  be- 
!  cause  of  this. 

<?.  Has  there  ever  been  any  instrument 
I  invented  for  measuring  the  dynamic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  piano?  ffe  have  the  metronome 
for  measuring  off  the  time  of  a  piece,  but 
'■  is  there  any  instrument  which  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  piano  to  mark  the  difference 
i  between  pp,  p,  mf,  f  and  ff? — Musicus. 

A.  Such  dynamic  measurements  are  used 
in  certain  of  the  automatic  piano-players,  but 
i  there  has  been  no  such  system  yet  applied 

i  to  the  notation  of  performance.  The  system  -  -  ,  . 

;  above  spoken  of  is  very  recent  and  it  is  ent  upon  countless  hours  ol  study  r 
not  impossible  that  a  notation  may  yet  bo  nurr,0ses  of  memorizing,  etc.,  that  the 
invented  to  give  the  dynamics  more  exactly.  ‘  1  •  •  _• 

•  There  is  much  diversity  at  present  in  the 
marking  of  these.  Some  of  the  Italians  and 
Russians  go  to  extremes  in  their  workings. 

1  I  have  seen  “pppppp”  marked  by  Verdi,  and 
“ppppp”  often  used  by  Tsehaikowsky  (see 
1  his  orchestral  score  of  the  “Pathetic  Sym- 
]  phony” )  while  Wagner  very  seldom  goes  be- 
!  yond  “ff”  or  “pp”  leaving  the  degree  of  exe- 
|  cution  to  the  performer  or  conductor. 


art  in  many  manifestations — in  short,  if 
a  pupil  have  little  imagination,  let  him 
do  anything  and  everything  which  will 
help  to  supply  the  lack. 

The  trouble  with  two-thirds  of  the 
would-be  pianists  is  that  they  do  not  work 
hard  enough.  The  numbyr  of  hours  per 
day  does  not  make  so  much  difference  as 
(he  intensity  of  the  concentration  applied 
during  the  working  hours,  and  yet  it  is 
certainly  true  that  any  young  pianist  who 
expects  real  greatness,  or  even  passable 
success,  must  work  a  good  many  hours 
a  day  for  a  good  many  years  in  succes¬ 
sion  before  he  can  realize  his  ambition. 

Technic  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  slow 
growth,  and  repertoire  so  wholly  depend- 
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TEACHER,  AUTHOR,  EDITOR 
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equipment  which  to-day  is  considered 
comparatively  mediocre  cannot  possibly 
be  attained  short  of  herculean  efforts. 

Teachers  who  know  technic,  and  teach¬ 
ers  who  can  play  for  you,  and  tell  you 
why  this,  that  or  the  other  should  be  done, 
are  great  boons,  but  don’t  think  for  a 
moment  that  they  can  do  your  learning 
for  you,  for  you  must  certainly  depend 
upon  your  own  initiative  in  reading,  your 
own  abounding  imagination;  and  you  must 
equally  be  willing  to  work  long  and  faith¬ 
fully  if  you  would  even  approach  the 
great  artists  of  to-day  in  pianistic  attain¬ 
ment. 
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Singing  or  Screaming — Which? 

Instead  of  vocal  beauty  and  expressive¬ 
ness,  what  do  we  hear  from  many  of  the 
aspirants  to  fame  who  appear  on  the  Lyric 
Stage?  Screams  and  diction — and  conse¬ 
quently  so-called  singing  in  which  true  music 
is  absent  entirely.  Shrieking  and  speaking- 
words  In  place  of  singing  them  is  inexcus¬ 
able.  Not  only  are  physiological  and  phys¬ 
ical  errors  committed,  hut  eveu  the  laws 
of  sound  are  violated.  So  it  is  that  when 
the  legitimate  and  natural  method  of  sing¬ 
ing  is  abandoned,  an  illegitimate  and  foreign 
element  steps  in,  usurping  the  supremacy 
which  belongs  to  music,  and  upsetting  the 
whole  natural  organization  of  the  voice,  song 
being  no  longer  "sounding  word"  but  "spoken 
word.” 

The  master  who  teaches  his  pupil  to 
scream  commits  au  irremediable  error.  Being- 
incapable  of  cultivating  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  he  tries  to  compensate  for  his  inabil¬ 
ity  by  producing  quantity. 

The  false  ideal  which  some  masters  set 
before  their  pupils  of  “bringing  down  the 
house”  with  a  big  note  is  to  be  condemned 
severely.  The  rush  and  hurry  of  modern  life 
has  in  one  way  had  a  meretricious  effect 
upon  the  art  of  the  singer,  and  the  ancient 
aesthetic  culture  is  a  far  cry  from  much  of 
the  music  of  to-day. — Albert  Visetti  in  The 
Music  Student  (London). 


George  Bernard  Shaw  on  the  Growth 
of  Harmony. 

The  technical  history  of  modern  harmony 
is  a  history  of  the  growth  of  toleration  by 
the  human  ear  of  chords  that  at  first 
sounded  discordant  and  senseless  to  the  main 
body  of  contemporary  professional  musicians. 
By  senseless  1  mean,  in  tbe  ease  of  a  dis¬ 
cord,  that  you  cannot  foresee  its  resolution 
or  relate  it  to  a  key.  Great  composers  an¬ 
ticipate  the  rank  and  file  of  us  in  this  sort 
of  perception,  and  consequently  in  the  tol¬ 
eration  of  combinations  which  seem  unbear¬ 
able  in  the  absence  of  any  such  perception. 
Musicians  had  to  confine  themselves  to  thirds 
and  fifths  until  somebody — we  used  to  say 
it  was  Monteverde  ventured  to  pile  a  minor 
third  on  top  of  the  fifth  in  a  very  cautious 
way.  introducing  the  new  note  first  as  a 
third,  fifth,  or  unison  in  the  previous  chord, 
and  letting  it  sweeten  itself  into  a  concord 
again  in  the  following  one;  preparation  and 
resolution,  as  we  call  it.  ft  took  quite  a 
long  time  before  the  battle  over  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  this  discord  of  the  seventh  was  so 
thoroughly  won  that  it  could  be  expelled 
without  preparation  on  an  audience  in  any 
position.  1  can  still  remember  the  time  when 
its  last  inversion — with  the  seventh  in  the 
bass — sounded  strange  and  dramatically  mo¬ 
mentous,  as  iu  the  first  finale  in  Don  Qio- 
rannf,  and  especially  in  Beethoven’s  early 
Prometheus  overture,  which  opens  with  an 
abrupt  third  inversion  of  the  seventh,  fortis¬ 
simo.  By  that  time,  however,  minor  ninths, 
then  called  diminished  sevenths,  were  famil¬ 
iar;  and  Wagner's  battle  began  witli  unpre¬ 
pared  major  ninths,  which,  joyously  blared 
forth  in  the  second  act  of  Tannhauser, 
sounded  as  scandalous  as  anything  iu  Richard 
Strauss's  Slnfonia  Dunicstica  does  to-day. 
Who  cares  about  an  unprepared  major  ninth 
now,  or  an  eleventh,  or  a  thirteenth?  Yet 
when  you  have  accustomed  peop’e  to  these,  you 
have  conquered  the  whole  diatonic  scale,  and 
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may  sound  every  note  in  it  simultaneously 
leaving  nothing  for  future  generations  to  dis- 
ccver  but  the  art  of  making  chords  out  of 
combinations  of  different  keys,  an  art  in 
which  we  are  already  making  experiments  — 
From  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Musical 
Association. 

Why  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth  is  a  Suffragette 

“The  Imperious  stand  this  same  twentieth 
century  Englishman  takes  on  the  twentieth 
century  woman  belongs  to  the  period  of  his 
early  ancestors.  It  Is  one  of  those  peculiar 
and  stubborn  things  that  only  the  stone  or 
hatchet  seem  capable  of  disturbing  even  in 
this  same  twentieth  century.  But  quite  seri¬ 
ously  now,  take  the  orchestras  for  one  il¬ 
lustration  of  woman's  limited  opportunities 
Who  ever  said  she  might  play  the  harp  In 
the  orchestra,  but  remain  persona  non  grata 
in  regard  to  the  other  positions?  As  vto- 
llnlsts,  cellists,  as  performers  on  the  flute 
clarinet,  bassoon,  oboe  or  horn,  or  any  other 
instrument?  Women  are  condemned  for  their 
inferior  instrumental  writing.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise?  How  is  one  to  get  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  orchestral  writing  unless  one  comes 
into  intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  orchestra  ?  When  a  boy  of  talent  gradu¬ 
ates  from  one  of  the  colleges  the  orchestras 
stand  ready  to  receive  him.  The  members 
of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestras  are  all 
Englishmen,  all  but  some  four  or  five  men 
and  they  received  almost  in  entirety  their 
musical  education  right  here  in  London 
They  are  rehearsing  all  the  time,  under  vari¬ 
ous  famous1  conductors,  new  music  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  introduced,  played,  discussed, 
accepted,  and  judged  from  differing  points 
of  view.  From  all  this,  women  of  unques¬ 
tioned  ability  are  debarred.  Any  college  pro¬ 
fessor  will  tell  you  that  the  talent  of  boys 
and  girls  is  very  evenly  divided,  and  the 
concerts  of  the  college  bands  made  up  of 
both  sexes  goes  to  prove  this  assertion.  But 
after  graduation,  what  then?  It  is  all 
changed.  Custom,  tradition,  false  values 
prevail  and  after  all  the  years  of  drudgery 
which  a  girl  has  come  through  with  often 
higher  marks  of  credit  than  the  hoy  who 
steps  into  a  paying  position  in  one  of  the 
orchestras,  she  steps  back  or  stands  still,  or 
develops  into  a  mediocrity  that  is  such 
a  bane  in  the  artistic  world.  If  woman  is 
not  to  he  allowed  to  use  her  gifts  or  abil¬ 
ity,  in  only  a  limited  or  one  sided  way, 
then  why  waste  time  at  all  on  her?  But 
if  she  has  proven  her  innate  capacitv  up  to 
the  degree  required  of  her,  who  or  where 
is  the  authority  that  is  entitled  to  say  may’ 
to  her  further  progress?  The  condition  or 
custom  forbidding  woman  orchestral  players 
a  chance  on  a  par  with  man  is  one  reason 
why  I  am  a  suffragette.” — From  The  Musi¬ 
cal  Courier  (New  York). 

How  the  Fake  Composer  Works. 

The  procedure  of  the  fake  composer  il¬ 
lustrates  very  well  the  fable  of  "The  Ass 
in  the  Lion’s  Skin.”  I  can  only  speak  of 
him  as  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes. 
A  man,  whom  I  afterward  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  popular  song  writers 
of  his  day  came  to  me  some  years  ago  and 
told  me  that  he  had  heard  of  me  as  a  good 
musician,  at  which  I  bowed  gratefully.  He 
then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  he  had  com¬ 
posed  a  song.  I  asked  him,  with  polite  in¬ 
terest,  to  play  or  sing  it  for  me,  at  which 
he  looked  at  me  with  blank  amazement,  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  this, 
lie  would  not  have  required  my  services.  It 
was  then  my  turn  to  gaze  at  'him  with  sur¬ 
prise,  until  he  explained  that  he  had  In¬ 
vented  (  !!)  a  melody,  which  he  had  learned 
to  whistle  almost  without  a  mistake,  and 
all  that  he  wanted  me  to  do  was  to  jot 
it  down  as  he  whistled  it  and  to  harmonize 
it.  For  this  he  would  magnanimously  pay 
me  the  fee  of  five  dollars.  I  answered  that 
even  if  I  could  be  induced  to  do  this  work 
for  him,  I  would  like  to  adopt  a  nom  de 
plume.  He  then  became  quite  indignant, 
stating  that  as  he  was  the  composer,  he 
would  have  only  his  own  name  used.  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  imagination  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  interview. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  'the  only  case 
of  its  kind  that  has  come  to  my  notice,  and 
in  fact,  this  man  very  frankly  'told  me  that 
he  only  came  to  me.  because  the  regular 
staff  of  "drudges,”  who  performed  this  task 
at  his  publisher’s  for  him,  were  too  busy 
that  day  taking  down  the  inventions  of  other 
composers. — AxDr.fi  Bexoi.st  iu  Musical 
America  (New  York). 

Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  as  an  Opera. 

Unquestionably.  whether  the  stage  version 
(of  Elijah)  be  regarded  as  an  opera,  a  bib¬ 
lical  drama,  or  an  oratorio  with  scenery  and 
action,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  elevating  en¬ 
tertainment  :  and  Mr.  Charles  Manners  Is  to 
he  congratulated  on  providing  a  feast  of  color 
and  music  which  will  delight  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  spectators  and  auditors.  No  un¬ 
prejudiced  critic  can  say  that  he  has  done 
any  great  violence  to  Mendelssohn's  music. 

.  .  .  Indeed,  as  a  vindication  of  Mendels¬ 

sohn’s  dramatic  power,  this  performance 
came  to  most  of  the  audience  as  a  revelation. 
On  leaving  the  theatre  I  heard  a  lady  be¬ 
hind  me  observe  to  a  companion,  “It  was 
wonderful,  wonderful  !”  There  were  many 
musicians  present  who.  like  myself,  knew 
practically  every  note  of  the  oratorio  by 
heart.  I  conversed  with  several  of  them, 
and  their  opinions  might  well  be  summed 
up  in  the  same  remarks.  It  was  indeed  “won¬ 
derful.”  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  quote 
these  opinions,  as  I  have  long  felt  the  in¬ 
justice  done  to  Mendelssohn’s  music  and 
memory  by  a  number  of  superior  modern 
critics,  many  of  whom  have  never  written 
a  note  of  music  in  their  lives,  and  are 
practically  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
musical  composition. — Dr.  Ralph  Dunston 
in  The  Musical  Herald  (London) 
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The  Making  of  Sound  in  the  Organ  and 
in  the  Orchestra.  By  Herman  Smith. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  $2.00. 
370  pages.  Bound  in  cloth. 

A  scientific  treatment  of  this  subject 
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Sebastian  Bach.  By  Reginald  Lane  Poole. 
M.A.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Price,  $1.00.  127  pages.  Bound  in 
cloth. 

A  new  edition  of  an  excellent  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  first 
published  thirty  years  ago. 


Music  and  Nationalism.  By  Cecil  For¬ 
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pany.  Price,  $2.00.  359  pages. 

This  work  is  a  study  of  the  opera  of 
England,  viewed  from  the  broader  stand¬ 
point  of  nationalism.  It  is  a  scholarly 
and  interesting  work,  but  has  little  ap¬ 
plication  to  American  conditions  or  ideas. 
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Elementary  Musical  Theory.  By  Al¬ 
fred  Laubach.  Published  by  Alfred 
Langneck  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

This  little  work  is  a  very  adequate 
hand-book  of  the  elements  of  music — 
Time,  Intervals,  Clefs,  Notes,  Rests. 
Music  Writing,  etc.  We  are  very  glad 
to  notice  in  it  an  effort  to  introduce  the 
German  and  American  method  of  calling 
notes  by  their  numeral  names;  that  is, 
using  “half  note’’  for  “minim,’’  “quarter 
note”  for  “crotchet,”  and  so  on.  Little 
English  children  must  have  a  terrible 
time  trying  to  recognize  a  sixty-fourth 
note  by  the  name  “hemidemisemiquaver !” 


Chapters  of  Opera.  By  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Krehbiel’s 
popular  work.  It  has  been  brought  up 
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just  exactly  what  materials  to  use  and  how  to  use  them, 
identical  with  the  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Bowman  in  person 
and  is  invaluable  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  student. 
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THIS  book  starts  at  the  very  beginning  and  is  especially  suitable  for  young  students.  While  it  is  not 
large  or  cumbersome  kcLta^ns  au'necessary^aterfal  for  the  first  s  x  months  or  more  The twork 
is  graded  with  the  utmost  care,  starting  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  a  kindergarten 
method,  and  the  material  used  is  of  attractive  character,  gaming  the  interest  of  the  pupil  at 
the  very  outset  and  holding  it  throughout.  The  various  scales  are  progressively  introduced,  and  ex¬ 
amples,  both  studies  and  melodies,  are  given  in  each  key. 

A  copy  will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  examination  to  any  responsible  person 
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Dunning  systGin  study  for  beginners 

There  is  a  reason  whyxhe  Dunmng  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
masters  of  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  sh°uld  have  a  Dunging; 
seventv-two  in  six  months.  Teachers  are  proving  every  (Jay  that  it  pays,  Musically ',  Artistically*  and 
Financially ,  to  take  the  Dunning  System,  tor  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  Leschetizky,  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  •  addrera  * h ’  D 

Mason,  Johanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 
MRS.  CARRC  LOUISE  DUNNING.  1  1  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
Special  Class  in  Chicago,  beginning  September  23d. 
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The  Bergman  2  and  4  Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

“  THE  VIRGIL  METHOD  ”  Books  I  and  II  .  •  •  ■ 

“THE  PIANO  PEDALS,”  How,  When  and  Where  to  use  them 
“  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  HARMONY  PLAYING  • 

CHOICE  COMPOSITIONS,  Grades  1,  2  3,  4,  5  for  Piano 

Five  New  Songs  for  Home  and  Concert  Use,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  \  irgil 

Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  Send  for  Catalogues 


$3.00 

1.25 

1.50 


MRS  A  M  VIRGIL,  VIRGIL  PIANO  SCHOOL 
Director  ,  AND  CONSERVATORY 

FALL  TERM  -  Sept  19th  I  ^ 

Unapproached  Advantages 
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EASTERN  SCHOOLS 


IV.  J.  COREY 

Pianist,  Organist  and  Musical  Lecturer 

The  most  Novel,  Varied  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  Lecture-recitals  upon 
the  American  Platform. 

Given  with  success  at  many  of  the  largest  Universities,  Colleges,  Lyceums 

ana  Societies. 

The  Lecture-recital  on  the  “  Eroica  Sonata  of  MacDowell,”  Mr.  Corey’s 
literary  interpretation  of  which  has  the  composer's  own  endorsement,  is 
especially  adapted  for  music  schools  and  musical  clubs. 

For  information,  address 

38  WOODWARD  TERRACE,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Musical 


Education  at  a  Nominal  Cost 

If  you  intend  to  follow  this  delightful,  well-paid  vocation,  you  need 
r  development  and  thorough  training.  Our  complete  equipment,  years 
experience,  notable  faculty  and  reasonable  rates  combine  to  place  the 

Normal  Conservatory  of  Music  and  School  of  Fine  Arts' 

among  the  leading  conservatories  in  the  country,  and  favorably  comparing  with  the  best 
in  Europe.  Complete  courses  of  study  in  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  Orchestral 
Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Special  Course  for  Supervisors 
In  which  studentsare  prepared  to  become  Musical  Instructors  in  public  schools.  These 
desirable  positions  are  easily  obtained  by  our  graduates.  For  circular  contain¬ 
ing  detailed  information,  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 


•  /rj)  • — 2 

A - 

HAMLIN  E.  COGSWELL,  Mob.  M.,  Director, 

- Box  A,  Indiana,  .Pennsylvania 

B 

R 

- —  T 

The  Fletcher  Music  Method 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  of  The  Outlook,  writes  as 
follows  of  the  Fletcher  Method: 

“She  teaches  children  to  think  and  express  themselves  in 
terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a  blind  mechanical  copy¬ 
ing  into  a  vital  self-expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a 
Method,  it  is  a  revolution  and  converts  musical  education  from 
a  mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  life.” 

It  is  because  parents  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  Dr. 
Abbott’s  that  the  demand  for  Fletcher  Method  Teachers  is  becoming 
greater  than  the  supply. 

The  Fall  Class  opens  early  in  October.  For  full  information  apply  to 

MRS.  EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP, 


31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 


or  P.  O.  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


Combs  Broad  Street 
Conservatory 

Will  give  you  individual  and  careful  attention. 
Your  needs  are  considered  and  on  entrance 
you  are  assigned  to  a  teacher  especially 
adapted  for  developing  the  best  in  you.  Daily 
reports  keep  the  Director  in  touch  with  the 
entire  School.  Daily  supervision  shows  you 
how  to  work.  Four  Recitals  a  week  give 
you  ample  opportunity  for  Public  Per¬ 
formance. 

YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

for  we  give  you  a  safe,  sound,  sure  foun¬ 
dation.  We  develop  your  latent  qualities. 
Modern  and  scientific  methods  insur  to 
you  economy  of  lime,  money,  labor.  Recipro¬ 
cal  relations  with  the  U.  of  Pa.  Training 
Courses  for  Teachers,  Public  School 
Music,  Tuning  Course.  LADIES’  DOR¬ 
MITORIES.  A  School  of  Inspiration, 
Enthusiasm,  Success  and  Loyalty. 

GILBERT  RAYNOLD  COMBS,  Director 
1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St.,  -  Philadelphia 


ORGAN  REPERTOIRE 

A  Book  of  Pipe  Organ  Music  for  Church 
or  Concert 

Compiled  by  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 
Price,  $1.50 

The  chief  object  in  this  compilation  has  been 
to  cover  the  ground  as  widely  and  thoroughly 
as  possible,  incorporating  many  novelties  and 
original  pieces  as  well  as  some  standard  com¬ 
positions  and  new  transcriptions  not  to  be 
found  in  other  collections,  composers  of  all 
schools  being  represented. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO. 

1  712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pupils’  Recitals 
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Pupils  of  Mrs.  H.  Bruce  Hetrick, 

Roguish  Eyes,  Necke  ;  Two's  Company.  En- 
glemann  ;  An  October  Day.  Garland;  Rosy 
Fingers  (4  hds. ),  Wachs  ;  Moonlight  in  the 
Forest.  Oehmler  ;  Sparkling  Eyes,  Anthony  • 
The  Flytrap,  Bugbee ;  Rose  Petals,  Lawson ; 
Sweethearts,  Lindsay  ;  Allegro  from  “Quartet 
in  F,”  Mozart;  Playmate  .facn  O'Lantern, 


Turn  to  page  683  and 
read  about  Attractive 
Premiums  for  Etude 
Sul  iptions. 


PIANO  TUNING 

Regulating  and  Repairing 

A  Complete  Course  of  Self-instruction 
for  the  Professional  or  Amateur 

By  J.  CREE  FISCHER 

PRICE  $1.75 

A  work  of  great  practical  value.  Arranged 
systematically  in  lessons  and  thoroughly  illus¬ 
trated,  making  a  book  that  can  be  used  for  self- 
instruction,  correspondence  courses  or  text 
book  m  schools  and  conservatories.  A  valu¬ 
able  lesson  :s  that  on  the  tuning,  regulating 
and  repairing  of  reed  organs.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  appeal  to  teachers  and 
musicians  who  live  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts  rarely  visited  bv  professional 
tuners,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a  year. 
It  will  also  be  a  valuable  work  for  a  vou n 
man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  add  to  the  in” 
come  from  teaching  by  keeping  pupils’  pianos 
in  order. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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•sweet,  Lmcke ;  New  Virginia  Dance  (4  hds). 
Atherton  ;  Told  at  Twilight,  Kern ;  Sun 
Shower,  Atherton  ;  Daphne.  Cramm  ;  Merry 
Lads  and  Lasses,  Sanford  :  Romance,  Mozart ; 
The  Whispering  Wind,  Wollenhaupt ;  The  Two 
I-arks,  Lesehetlzky. 

°t  Hrs.  Kate  II.  Ingram, 

Thine  Own,  Lange;  Silver  Nymph,  Heins; 
Sweet  Mignonette,  Woodward  ;  Tltania,  Wily  ; 
Evening  Calm,  Gaenschals  ;  Waltz  in-  B  flat, 
Durand  ;  Roses  by  Summer  Forsaken,  Newton  ; 
f  alling  Waters,  Truax ;  Rustle  of  Spring. 
Sinding ;  Florence  Waltz,  Leibling ;  Good 
Nigbt,  Nevin ;  Hungarian  March.  Kowalski  ; 
M  ood  Nymphs,  Fieldhouse ;  Petit  Nocturne, 
Spencer ;  Spring  Sond,  Mendelssohn ;  Swal¬ 
lows  Song,  Bohm. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Heizer. 

Liszt  Centenary  Program — Les  Preludes 
(4  hds.)  ;  Notturno.  Op,  60;  Ricordanza  ; 
Yalse  Caprice,  No.  6 ;  Gypsv  Dance  (from 
Fourteenth  Hungarian  Rhapsody  (4  hds  )  Sp  li¬ 
ning  Song  from  “The  Flying  Dutchman," 
Wagner-Liszt ;  Bv  tin*  Sea,  Schubert-Liszt ; 
The  Erl  King,  Schubert-Liszt ;  Forrest  Mur- 
murings.  The  Nightingale;  Liebestraum ; 
Die  Lorelei  ;  Concerto  in  E  flat ;  Concert, 
Etude  iu  E  flat;  Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

Pupils  of  TIL  D.  Armstrong. 

Marriage  of  Figaro  (4  hds.).  Mozart;  Pre- 
lude  C  Major,  Bach ;  AUegrezza,  Sinding  ; 
Bagatelle,  Beethoven  ;  Gondellied,  Offenbach  ; 
“Oberon,"  Weber-Smith  ;  Contemplation,  Arm¬ 
strong  ;  Aragonnise,  Massenet ;  "Prize  Song” 
from  “The  Meistersingers,"  Wagner-Bends  ; 
Medding  March  and  Nocturne  (4  hds.).  Jen¬ 
sen  ;  Mazurka,  Gottschalk  ;  Third  Meditation, 
Jaell ;  Bouree,  Handel ;  Air  de  Ballet  Tur¬ 
ner. 

Pupils  of  Miss  Lore 

Polonaise  (Military)  Chopin;  Impromptu 
(in  C  Sharp  Minor).  Chopin;  Nocturne  (in 
F  Sharp  Major),  Chopin;  Rondo  Bril, ante, 
\\  eber  ;  The  Lark,  Glinka-Balakirey  ;  Lon  ley 
Seeling;  Sextette  from  "Lucia"  ‘(left  hand 
alone) .  Donizetti-Leschetizky  ;  Wedding-Day. 
Grieg;  If  I  Were  a  Bird,  Hen  elt ;  Spanish 
Dance  (Bolero)  Moszkowski ;  Romance,  Schu¬ 
mann  ;  Invention,  Bach ;  Serenade,  Olson ; 
Scandinavian  Dance,  Schytte :  Song  Without 
Molds,  Mendelssohn;  Pastorale,  Variee,  Mo¬ 
zart  ;  Erlking,  Schubert-Liszt. 

Pupils  of  Dr.  Haas'  School. 

Loin  du  Bal,  Gillet  ;  II  Penseroso,  Heller ; 
Petite  Valse,  Karganoff  ;  "Prize  Song,” 
“Meistersinger,”  Wagner  ;  Trot  de  Cavaierie, 
Rubinstein ;  Des  Abends,  R.  Schumann  ;  Re¬ 
turn  of  Spring,  Koelling ;  Idylle,  Lysberg ; 
Moonlight  Sonata,  Beethoven ;  Over  the 
Steppes,  Schytte:  Poeme  Souvenir,  II.  Hoff¬ 
man  ;  Elegia,  Nollet ;  Polonaise  in  A,.  Chopin  ; 
Sonata,  Grieg;  Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  Chopin. 

Pupils  of  Southern  College  of  Music. 

La  Muotte  de  Portici  Overture  (16  lids.), 
Auber ;  Rhapsodie  No.  13,  Liszt :  Valse 
Ileroique,  Wollenhaupt  ;  Danse  Moderne  (2 
pianos),  Dennee ;  Air  Bohemien,  Kullak  ; 

T  alse  in  E  Flat.  Chopin ;  Rondo  C’apriecioso, 
Mendelssohn  :  Melody  of  Love.  Engelmnnn  ; 
Gavotte  (1C  hds.),  .Tohanning  :  Bolero  (Violin 
Solo),  Dancla  :  Waltz  of  the  Orioles  (16  hds.) 
Demangate ;  Meditation  from  “Thais,”  Mas¬ 
senet :  Sogno  di  Primnvera  (12  lids.),  Aletter  ; 
Midnight  Bells  (16  hds.).  Fieldhouse;  Nailu 
(\alse).  Delibes;  German  Triumphal  March 
(16  lids.).  Kunkel. 

Pupils  of  Albert  F  Smith 

March  of  the  Goblins,  Becker :  The  Pink. 
Lack  :  Sextette  from  Lucia,  Oonizetti-Bohm  ■ 
Shepherd’s  Dance,  Sartorio ;  The  Rosary,  Id! 
Nevin-Whepley  :  Doll  Dance,  Mercadante ;  At 
Dawn.  FrimI  ;  Bird’s  Awakening,  Loepke  ;  A 
Forest  Legend.  Armstrong:  Caprice,  King; 
Berceuse,  Delhruck ;  The  Brooklet,  Fuchs- 
Valse  Lyrlque,  Pfefferkorn ;  Menuet  No.  2! 
in  G  (Trio),  Beethoven:  Air  a  la  Bouree! 
Handel;  Under  Bright  Skies.  Whepley  :  Wal¬ 
ter's  Prize  Song,  Wagner-Bendel  ;  ‘  Second 
Mazurka.  Godard;  Rippling  Brooklet,  Spind- 
ler ;  Romance,  Sibelius ;  Allegro  Con  Brio 
from  Sonata,  Op.  2  No.  3.  Beethoven  ;  La 
Favorita  (Trio),  Ponizotti-Menozzi. 

Pupils  of  Mrs.  Amelie  F.  Pope. 

First  Dancing  Lesson.  Forman  ;  Folk  Songs 
<4  hds.),  Ilarthan;  Airy  Fairies,  Ding  Dong 
Bell.  Spaulding;  March  of  the  Animals 
Lngelmann:  Turkish  March  (4  hds) 

Tschirsch  ;  The  Robin.  De  Reef  ;  Day  Dreams! 
Lngelmann  ;  Buzzing  Bumble  Bee,  Spaulding  - 
Petite  Bacarolle,  White  ;  Melodic,  Schumann  ; 
Katydid  Song,  Kern ;  Mermaid’s  Song  (4 
has),  \\ eber ;  Jolly  Darkies,  Bechtel* ;  Fairy 
Dell,  Blum  ;  Melody  in  F  (4  hds.)  Rubin- 
stein  ;  Hunters’  Chorus.  Moter ;  ’  Joyous 
Farmer.  Schumann ;  Dolly's  Funeral  Tschai- 
kowsky ;  American  Folk  Melodies.  Ricknbv  • 

In  a  Blacksmith  Shop.  Parlow :  Butterflies’ 
Concone  :  Kiss  of  Spring  Waltz,  Itolfe  •  Grand 
Entry  March,  Atherton. 
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ELEMENTARY 
PIANO  STUDIES 


STUDENTS’  SELECTED  PRIMARY 
STUDIES 

By  H.  ENCELMANN 

No.  3555 

In  two  books,  each  80  Cents 

Doubt-relieving  studies  for  the  per¬ 
plexed  teacher.  For  the  beginner,  this 
collection  is  ideal.  Correctly  practiced 
these  studies  will  establish  ‘a  thorough 
omrnand  of  the  fingers  and  hand.  Studies 
ana  Pieces  from  the  works  of  Czerny 
Kohler,  Loeschorn  and  other  noted  writ¬ 
ers  have  been  judiciously  introduced 
1  rogressively  arranged  throughout. 

TWELVE  INSTRUCTIVE  PIECES 

By  ARNOLDO  SARTORIO 

No.  31  85  Price,  75  Cents 

Valuable  technical  problems  combined 
with  those  fancy-tickling  melodies  which 
appeal  so  strongly  to  young  pianists. 
.Suitable  for  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
year.  Primarily  intended  to  develop  an 
instinct  for  beautiful  tone,  dynamics  and 
touch — complete  expression.  '  A  splendid 
volume  at  an  exceptional  price. 


FIRST  VELOCITY  STUDIES 

By  GEZA  HORVATH 

No.  7525  Price,  SI. 00 

Though  technical  in  character,  these 
studies  are  interesting.  They  aim  to 
enliven  the  rhythmic  sense.  Besides  the 
original  studies,  many  inventions  by 
Cramer,  GurJitt,  Spindler  and  other 
noted  writers  have  been  included.  As  a 
preparation  for  the  higher  grades  this 
assortment  is  unsurpassed. 


ETUDES  MIGNONNES 

By  PAUL  WACHS 

No.  6885  Price,  75  Cents 

Fourteen  short,  smile-producing  studies 
for  students  in  the  second  year.  While 
each  study  deals  with  a  specific  technical 
problem,  the  composer  has  most  deftly 
clothed  his  material  with  sparkling  little 
melodies  that  ring  of  joy  and  humor. 
1  ins  volume  will  appeal  particularly  to 
those  pupils  who  shun  technic  in  ‘  the 
abstract.  Send  to-day  for  this  unique 
collection. 


TWENTY  SHORT  EXERCISES 

By  BERNHARD  WOLFF 

No.  4243  Price,  80  Cents 

A  treatise  That  takes  cognizance  of 
the  simple  fact  that  the  piano  is  played 
with  two  hands — a  fact  frequently  over¬ 
looked.  These  exercises  can  be  studied 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year 
with  great  benefit.  Advisory  comments 
as  to  how  to  practice — a  valuable  fea¬ 
ture — have  been  added  by  the  editor. 


SHORT  MELODIOUS  STUDIES 

By  LUDWIG  SCHYTTE 

No.  4348  Price,  60  Cents 

These  studies  introduce  in  a  clever 
manner,  though  simply,  double  notes, 
repeated  notes  and  chords.  Both  legato 
and  staccato  to'uches  are  treated  ;  in 
some  studies  the  hands  use  either  touch 
simultaneously,  and  in  others,  separately. 
The  technical,  the  pleasing  and  the  iii- 
I presting  are  cleverly  combined. 

STUDIES  AND  STUDY  PIECES 

By  A.  SCHMOLL 

Edited  by  E.  R.  KROECER 
No.  2  78 1  Books  I,  II,  III,  each,  S 1 .00 

In  three  books,  these  Studies  and 
Pieces  supply  an  abundance  of  material 
tending  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of 
artistic  piano-playing.  The  pupil  com¬ 
pleting  this  course — but  moderately  diffi¬ 
cult — will  have  acquired,  unconsciously, 
a  well-developed  technical  equipment  and 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  by  reason  of  the 
concrete  form  in  which  these  studies 
have  been  written. 

T a  he  advantage  of  our  large  discounts  to  teachers 
by  sending  for  these  studies.  Examination  costs  noth¬ 
ing,  and  may  save  much.  Send  lo-day. 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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"harmony  by  mail 


Home  Study  Courses.  Also  Condensed  Personal 
Courses  for  Teachers  and  Students  in 

Piano  and  Harmony 

Write  for  Booklet 

SHEPARD  SCHOOL  OF*MUSIC,  Orange,  N.J. 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony.  Counterpoint  and  Composition 


4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


.“DO  IT  NOW!” 


Mu»ic  Teachers,  Listen-If  you  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  I  will  mail  absolutely  free,  on  receipt  of  a 
postal,  four  Folders,  containing  eight  music  lessons. 
This  is  to  prove  that  we  have  the  best  and  most  thorough 
Course  of  Music  Instruction  in  sight  singing,  musical 
theory  and  Public  School  work  in  this  country.  It  is 
worth  money  to  you.  Could  anyone  make  a  fairer  offer' 
TAU  ESEN  MORGAN 
1947  Broadway  -  -  -  New  York 


HOME  STUDY 

Harmony  Culture 

Counterpoint  ^  luno  Technique 

Composition  Other  Subjects 

Scholarships  in  Harmony 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  A  N  1>  DRAWING 
as  used  In  the  Publlo  Schools  of  New  York  City 

Eight  Years’  »urk 

E.  F.  M  ARKS  .  3  West  121st  St.,  New  York  City 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC— Both  s«e» 

Voire  culture  sight  reading  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools. 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


-  College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cranberry  Piano  School 

GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERRY,  Director 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

CARNEGIE  IIALL,  NEW  YORE 


Booklet 
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master  grlinnl 
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9TH  YEAR 

96  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Madame  Aurelia  Jager 

Assisted  by  Dr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman 

And  Faculty  of  Experts  on  Voice  Train¬ 
ing  Singing.  Diction,  Languages,  Theory, 
History  of  Music,  Lectures,  etc . 

SCHOOL  OPENS  OCTOBER  23d 

Voice  Trials  and  Classifications  Oct.  19th  and  20th. 


PEABODY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

-  -  HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 


\  of  Baltimore,  Mt.  Vernon  Place  . . . . 

l  ENDOWED,  the  conservatory  offers  every  advantage  for  musical  c  ul  t 'eoTse' '  Geo 

'!  a  sKTo  emn.ent  European  African 

F.  Boyle,  Ludwig  Br.etner,  Adel.n  Fermin,  Theodor  IV emo  . r*  ’ 

Harold  Phillips,  J.  C.  Van  Hulsteyn,  Emmanuel  Wad,  Bart  Wirt 

Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Teachers’  Certificates. _ Catalogues  marled. 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

...  AND.  .. 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 

Offers  teaching  positions,  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
Schools.  Also  Church  and  Concert  Eniroitements. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YOBli 


Safari  Naims 

Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher,  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  European  and  Am¬ 
erican  Press  as  “ one  of  the  great 
pianists  of  the  day.  His  In- 
terpretations  and  Method  avail- 
able  to  Professionals  and  Amateurs 
by  means  of  his  Written  Lessons 
and  Mail  Courses.  Free  lesson  on 
request.  106  E.  23d  St.. New  \  ork. 


■b— ,  ri-*  TJ  jP  PHILADELPHIA 

ECKWER  S  MUSICAL  ACADEMY 

Inll  mTinCstreetET'-  Fge rmantown 
l409S  5A2dN STREET.’  -  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Oldest  Successful  School  of  Music.  44th  Season. 


COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL JMDJMUTEI 

The  Oldest,  practical  and  most  Scientific  method  of  instructing  children  In  music 

v  BWB  k,.pR,isp  it  is  the  one  system  guarantee- 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  nr-  taking  this  course  and  are  malting  a  go  n  sm  Ave.,  Dept.  8.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  ' _ 


A*  ® 


What  Others  Say  | 

“We  arc  advertised  by  our  loving  friends. 

Shakespeare. 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

L  .  MAII  under  the  personal 
Dy  mAI1- iustruction  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter- 
uutionnl  anthem  competition,  1911 . 

A  simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers'  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  St.,  Buffalo,  N.V. 


DR.  MASON" 


E.  M.  BOWMAN* 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

rstwhlle  pupil  of,  and  many  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  Dr. 
’m.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  System. 

itudio  12  (Dr.  Mason’.).  Steinway  Hall.  New  York 


I  consider  Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte 
Playimi  the  most  attractive .  form  possible  of 
presenting,  as  the  name  implies,  \lastei 
Lessons."  It  sustains  interest,  which  Is  the 
basis  of  all  true  study. — Herbert  C.  Greene, 
New  York. 

The  Presser  Edition  of  the  Sonatina  Al¬ 
bum  is  fine.  I  like  the  tril’s.  mordents 
and  signs  written  out.  in  that  form  for 
pupils.  I  find  it  a  great  help.— N  iUu<  Felker, 
Texas. 

The  Bacli  Album  is  fine  and  Palme’s  First 
Months  in  Pianoforte  Instruction  meets  mv 
dilemma  in  teaching  beginners.  I  am  so  glad 
to  have  them. — Miss  Amanda  H.  Runquest, 
Arizona. 

Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing,  by 
Bowman,  will  be  a  great  help  to  me  in  my 
teaching.  I  like  the  work  very  much.— 
Belle  d’Autremont,  Colorado. 

T  wish  to  say  that  all  business  transactions 
with  you  have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  ana 
T  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  prompt 
attention  to  my  orders. — A.  M.  Andrews,  New 
Jersey. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  try  to  tel! 
vou  how  highly  T  value  vour  magazine.  Ihf. 
Etude.  I  have  subscribed  for  it  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  for  twenty-five  years.  December. 
1886,  being  my  first  number.  It  is  very  hard 
for  me  not  to  be  able  to  find  time  for  all 
the  excellent  reading  contained  m  them. 

S.  Etta  Veazie,  Mass. 

Mv  pupils  are  getting  better  results  from 
the  use  of  the  Bach  Album  than  from  othei 
Bach  books  used  previously. — Margaict 
O'Dwyer,  Kansas. 

E.  M.  Bowman's  Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 
forte  Playing  is  a  work  of  unusual  merit 
and  interest,  and  I  can  recommend  it  to 
all  music  teachers  and  students  as  it  is 
filled  with  helpful  suggestions. — Miss  Lottie 
M.  Barber,  California. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  mv  last  order 
as  I  always  am  with  Presser  music. — Lottie 
I  nee,  Texas. 

The  Etude  grows  better  every  year.  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  years.  It  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  good.  refining,  . ele¬ 
vating  and  inspiring  in  music.  May  it  always 
receive  the  success  it  so  richly  deserves. 

II.  A7.  Jodry,  Ohio. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Bach 
Album.  I  hel'ev  ■  it  to  he  the  best  work  ot 
its  kind  that  I  have  seen. — C.  J.  Gilbert, 
Louisiana. 

T  cannot  express  fully  what  I  think  of 
Bowman's  Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte 
Playing.  It  fills  exactly  m.v  wants  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  How  a  teacher  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  a  conservatory  course  will 
lie  delighted  with  these  plainly  written  xaetb. 
— Mrs.  L.  R.  Lee,  Kentucky. 

Your  system  for  business  is  the  most  pei  - 
feet  one  i  have  ever  found. — Miss  Sonora 
Anderson,  New  York. 

I  appreciate  The  Etude  with  inspii  .ng 
articles  and  invaluable  instruction.  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  any  teacher  who  desires  to  keep 
up  with  the  spirit  of  the  profession  being 
without  it. — Mrs.  Pansy  Gordon,  Canada. 

The  Bach.  Album  is  a  splendid  collection 
and  should  prove  useful  to  all  lovers  ot 
good  music. — Angela  V.  Eggclton. 

Tt  is  indeed  a  rare  satisfaction  to  deal 
with  a  responsible  house. — J.  Cooney,  New 
York. 

The  Etude  is  better  than  ever  this  year 
and  I  am  verv  anxious  that  all  my  pupils 
shall  take  it.— Mrs.  C.  C.  Cooke,  Montana. 

1  think  every  musician  in  order  to  he 
thorough  and  up-to-date,  should  be  a  sul> 
scriber  to  The  Etude.  I  believe  my  sub¬ 
scription  is  about  up.  so  please  notify  me 
so  that  I  may  renew  it  as  I  would  be  lost 
f  I  should  miss  a  number — Joana  M.  Hub- 
ler,  Oklahoma. 

Guard’s  Music  Pupil’s  Lesson  Book  anil 
Practice  Record  is  very  complete  a.n 
ful  and  is  highly  prized. — Rachael  L.  Pfunt, 
Rhode  Island. 

May  Bells,  bv  Spindler.  is  an  excellent  cM- 
leetion  of  little  classics:  they  are  wmidei- 
ful'y  simple  and  sweet. — Mrs.  Carrie  Strong, 
California. 

The  Instructin'  Album,  by  Carl  Knelling, 
is  lust  the  thing  for  Second  Grade  pupils. 

_ ,g.  A.  Zimblck,  Pennsylvania. 

Palme's  First  Months  In  Pianoforte  In¬ 
struction  is  the  best  book  that  I  know  of 
published  on  that  sublect.  and  of  ffre_t  a 
sistance  to  young  teachers. — Geo.  F.  Bande- 
low.  New  York. 


Faculty  of  Artists 

Offers  superior  advantages  in  all  branches 
of  Music,  Oratory  and  Languages,  for  lull 
information  address 

J.  O.  STAKELY,  Secretary 
Peachtree  and  BroadSts..  ATLANTA.  GA. 


HAHN 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  Thorough  Musical  Education 

Eminent  Faculty  Send  for  Catalogue 

1714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


STANDARD  AND  MODERN 
INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

All  or  any  of  these  Methods  cheerfully  sent  “On 
Sale”  or  on  approval. _ 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE 

STUDY 

The  combined  and  condensed  results  of  the  work  of  several 
practical  teachers  of  the  young 

Carefully  Edited  and  Revised  by  THEO.  PRESSER 

This  book  begins  at  the  beginning  and  serves  as  a  Dractical 
and  melodious  introduction  to  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

It  is  most  carefully  graded  ;  the  instructive  matter  is  presented 
in  a  way  that  is  easily  understood  and  there  is  nothing  dull, 
uninteresting,  or  monotonous  in  the  entire  work ;  its  indorse¬ 
ment  by  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  teaching  beginners  is 

It  may  he  the  very  hook  you  have  often  hoped  to  find ;  letms 
send  you  a  copy  On  Sale;  you  will  use  it  and  order  again. 

Price,  $1.00 _ __ 

FOUNDATION  MATERIALS  FOR 

THE  PIANOFORTE 

By  CHARLES  W.  LANDON 

This  method  leads  to  solid  musicianship  through  an  easily 
graded  and  a  pleasingly  interesting  course  o(  study.  _ 

The  pieces  and  exercises  are  all  short, _  attractive  and  ot 
effective  technical  value,  the  entire  work  being  based  upon  the 
author’s  wide  personal  experience  in  this  field  of  musical 

Special  attention  is  given  to  rhythm,  time  values  and  sight 

re1tis  an  ideal  method  calculated  to  awaken  a  sustained  interest 
in  the  study  of  pianoforte  playing. 

Price,  SI -00 _ 

LANDON  S  PIANOFORTE 
METHOD 

EASILY  GRADED  FOR  BEGINNERS 

This  hook  is  by  a  practical  teacher  who  has  proven  die  value 
of  the  method  in  his  own  work  with  primary  pupils.  I  he  plan 
of  the  book  is  thoroughly  modem,  including  the  use  ot  the 
Mason  system  of  technics  in  its  simpler  forms.  The  teacher  s 
needs  are  also  fully  considered,  a  special  feature  of  the  work 
being  the  valuable  suggestions  intended  to  guide  the  teacher. 

These  suggestions  and  directions  are  well  worth  the  pnee  ot 
the  book  and  are  applicable  in  connection  with  the  use  of  any 
method  or  course  of  piano  study. 

Price,  $1.50 

GUSTAV  DAMN  S  PIANO 
SCHOOL 

WITH  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  TEXT 

An  excellent  edition  of  this  widely  used  work,  the  popularity 
of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  original  German 
publisher  has  issued  no  less  than  two  hundred  editions  of  it. 

Our  edition  is  somewhat  larger  than  most  others,  so  the  notee 
and  text  are  correspondingly  larger  and  clearer,  making  this  the 
ideal  edition  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Price,  substantially  bound  in  boards,  large 
quarto  (329  pages),  $2.00 _ 

PRACTICAL  PIANO  SCHOOL 

By  LOUIS  KOEHLER 

Opus  300 

Not  the  well-known  “  Practical  Method  "  of  this  author,  o 
which  there  are  10  volumes,  but  a  later,  more  direct,  condensed 
and  practical  course  of  pianoforte  instruction.  We  consider  it 
better  for  beginners  than  any  other  work  of  this  writer. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  and  full  of  useful  ideas  suggested  by 

a  long  practical  experience. 

In  two  books  — each,  75c  _ 

An  Enlarged  and  Revised  Edition  of 

LOUIS  KOEHLER  S  PRACTICAL 
METHOD  FOR  THE 
PIANOFORTE 

Opus  249  ;  Volumes  1  and  II 

Revised  by  the  A^^^bE„LER.HEBERl.EIN 

This  is  a  work  needing  no  introduction  to  teachers.  There 
are  many  editions,  but,  owing  to  the  distinctive  character  ot  the 
revision  by  the  Author's  daughter,  who  assisted  him  in  pre¬ 
paring  many  of  his  educational  works,  our  edition  of  the 
PRACTICAL  METHOD  is  recognized  as  definitive— it  is 
the  edition  par  excellence  for  the  AMERICAN  PUPIL; 
nevertheless,  our  price  is  lower  than  that  quoted  on  scune,  and 
no  higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary  unrevised  editions  Teachers 
buying  this  hook  from  other  dealers  should  ask  tor  the 
PRESSER  edition. 

Volumes  I  and  II,  each,  50c.  Combined,  $  1 .00 

LEBERT  AND  STARK  S  PIANO 

SCHOOL 

A  complete  course  of  systematic  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
pianoforte  playing  from  the  first  elements  to  the  highest 

PeThis  world-famous,  joint-production  of  two  great  European 
Masters  of  pianoforte  instruction  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
teachers  wishing  to  impart  thoroughness  to  their  work  and  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  ultimate  value  of  a  so-called  easy 

"’Endorsed  by  Liszt,  Heller,  Marmontel,  Lachner,  Moscheles 
and  other  noted  authorities. 

Our  edition  of  this  reliable  school  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
the  paper,  printing  and  accuracy  being  unrivalled. 

Part  1.  Elementary  School— First  Degree,  $2 
Part  2.  Exercises  &  Etudes— Second  Degree,  ®2 
Part  3.  Exercises  &  Etudes — Third  D 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  THE  PROFESSION 

Published  by  THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadephia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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Our  194-Page 

“Musiclover’s  Handbook” 

Sent  Free 

\X7'E  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  every  reader  who  will  carefully  fill  out  and  send  us 
^  at  once  the  coupon  furnished  below,  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  “Music- 
lover’s  Handbook,”  containing  a  dictionary  of  musical  terms — the  most  satisfactory 
little  reference  book  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  compiled.  This  is  the  kind  of 
book  that  is  retailed  at  the  shops  at  50  cents;  but  we  are  distributing  a  limited 
number  of  copies  to  the  readers  of  this  periodical  absolutely  without  charge. 

What  It  Contains 

PHE  “  Musiclover’s  Handbook”  contains  concise  but  full  definitions  of  all  those 
musical  terms  for  which  anyone  would  have  occasion  to  look.  The  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  foreign  words  is  given  according  to  a  special  phonetic  system  and  a  number 
of  musical  illustrations  are  introduced  in  the  text.  This  little  book  will  be  treasured 
by  all  those  interested  in  music. 

No  Obligation  on  Your  Part 

pHE  sending  of  this  coupon  does  not  obligate  you  in  anyway.  A  small  edition 
of  the  handbook  is  at  our  disposal  and  we  wish  to  place  one  copy  in  the  hands 
of  every  reader  of  this  periodical.  We  shall  also  take  pleasure  in  sending  full  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  “University  Musical  Encyclopedia,”  edited  by  Professor 
Louis  C.  Elson,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  Dr. 
Elson  has  been  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  number  of  eminent  experts,  and  the  result 
is  the  first  important  musical  encyclopedia  of  American  origin  to  be  offered  to  the 
public.  The  ten  volumes  are  sent  all  charges  paid  to  any  address  for  free  inspection. 


Send  in  the  coupon  at  once  with  full 
name  and  address. 


The 


University  Society 


44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


COUPON  (Etude  10-12.) 
THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY, 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  without  obligation  on  my  part  a  copy 
of  your  “Musiclover’s  Handbook”  (194  pages)  as 
advertised  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  “Univer¬ 
sity  Musical  Encyclopedia.” 


Nam  i 


Address- 
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Public  School  Music  and  Drawing 

Special  one  year  course  thoroughly  equips  young  men 
and  women  to  teach  this  subject  in  all  public  schools 

THIS  institution  has  been  successful  in  graduating  any  number  of  students  and 
assisting  them  to  first  class  positions.  All  other  branches  of  music  are  taught, 
including  piano,  violin,  vocal,  organ,  history  of  music,  normal  course 
in  piano  methods,  etc.  We  will  begin  our  thirteenth  year  September  11th.  Our  school 
offers  a  perfect  environment  and  any  number  of  social  advantages.  We  are  located  in 
one  of  the  finest  residential  districts  in  Detroit.  For  particulars  address  secretary, 

MICHIGAN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Frederic  L.  Abel,  Director  1021  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Musical  Institution  Midwestern  Conservatory  of  Music 

INCORPORATED 

MUSIC— ART— EXPRESSION— LANGUAGE 

Board,  Room  and  Tuition,  $150.00  per  Quarter  Reservations  for  Rooms  now  being  made 

SEND  FOR  catalog  MIDWESTERN  CONSERVATORY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC,  established  i 867. 

Miss  Clara  Baur.  Directress. 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN 

Elocution-MUSIC  -  Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 


MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Detroit  Conservatory  of  Music 

FINEST  Conservatory  in  the  West.  Frances  L.  Yorke,  M.A.. 
Director.  38th  year  begins  Sept.  14th.  Special  course  in  public 
school  music  and  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Spencer  Dennis  and  Mrs-  Katherine  C.  Marg-ah.  Two  years'  course 
entitles  to  life  certificate  in  State  of  Michigan.  Students  may  enter  sec¬ 
ond  year  work  by  passing  examinations  or  showing  satisfactory  cred¬ 
its-  All  classes  limited  to  twenty  students.  Dormitory  in  conjunction. 

MUSIC— Methods,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Reading.  Harmony,  Mu¬ 
sical  History,  Elements  of  Music.  Psychology.  Pedagogy,  etc. 

DRAWING— Free  Hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Painting  in 
Water  Color,  Color  Analysis,  Perspective,  Pottery,  Weaving,  Basketry 
Leathers,  Paper  Construction,  Special  Classes  in  Design. 

Annual  enrollment,  fifteen  hundred  students.  Students  prepared 
for  teaching  and  choir  work,  concert  and  opera,  along  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  branches,  piano,  vocal,  violin,  organ,  etc.  Diplomas  given  ai  d 
degrees  conferred.  For  particulars,  address 

JAMES  H.  BELL,  530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Beethoven  Conservatory 


“A  school  of  longstanding,  and  high  traditions’ Especial  pride  is  taken 
in  it,  and  unusual  determination  is  shown  in  assuring  its  stability 

Dana’s  Musical  Institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 

Forty-fourth  year.  Six  departments.8  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches. 
Lessons  daily  and  private.  All  instruction  individual.  Separate 

buildings  for  practice 
and  residence.  Build¬ 
ings  new  and  modern 
in  equipment.  Located 
in  a  beautiful  city.  Pure 
medicinal  water  from 
our  own  artesian  well. 
Healthful  location.  In¬ 
corporated.  Confers  de¬ 
grees.  Fine  moderndor- 
mitories  for  the  patrons. 

Send  for  64-page  catalog,  the  Blue  Book  and  the  Illustrated  Historical  Sketch 

WILLIAM  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  President 

“If  educational  values  are  considered  ;if  oPP-Wnityfor  jtudyand 

“  fcZ.  of  this  country" 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF 
HYMN  TUNES. 

BY  HERBERT  ANTCLIFFE. 


SPECIALLY  LOW  SUMMER  RATES 
Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

- - - -  -  BROS.  EPSTEIN 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor.  Taylor  and  Olive  St»„  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


What  makes  the  hymn  tune  so  indi¬ 
vidual  a  class  of  composition  is  the  fact 
of  its  having  to  be  sung  by  large  bodies 
of  untrained  singers  whose  voices  are 
unbalanced  and  often  disproportionate, 
and  the  necessity  for  flexibility  in  ex¬ 
pressiveness  combined  with  rigidity  and 
regularity  in  time.  The  first  of  these  af¬ 
fects  its  general  character  and  also  in 
particular  its  melody  and  part-writing. 
The  melody  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  can  be  easily  learned  and  easily  re¬ 
membered.  No  very  wide  or  awkward 
skips  should  there  be,  and  any  modulation 
or  chromatic  movement  should  be  simple 
and  straightforward.  The  question  of 
vocal  range  is  an  important  one.  It  is 
better  to  carry  a  melody  upwards  rather 
than  downwards  if  it  appears  desirable  to 
exceed  a  very  moderate  range.  This  is 
less  harmful,  as  it  is  easier  to  press  the 
voice  upwards  than  to  force  it  down. 

With  regard  to  the  harmony  and  part¬ 
writing,  the  great  characteristics  to  be 
observed  are  simplicity  in  the  former  and 
interest  in  the  latter.  A  choir  can  do 
much  to  make  or  mar  a  hymn  tune,  so 
it  is  well  to  give  each  voice  something  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  to  sing  his  or  her  part  well.  Remem¬ 
bering  also  that  a  number  of  male  voices 
will  be  singing  the  treble  part  an  octave 
lower  than  it  is  written,  a  safe  rule  to 
enhance  effectiveness  is  to  keep  the  bass 
part  at  least  an  octave  lower  than  the 
treble,  and  to  write  the  treble  and  inner 
parts  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  awkward 
progressions  when  the  parts  are  inverted. 

Last,  but  not  least,  remember  that  the 
tune  is  intended  to  aid  the  interpretation 
of  the  whole  hymn  and  not  merely  of  the 
first  and  last  verses.  Put  the  whole  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  hymn  into  the  music  as  far 
as  is  possible,  and  do  not  think  that  “any¬ 
thing  will  do.” 


TURNING  PAGES. 

BY  W.  0.  PRESTON. 


FRANKLIN  ACADEMY 

OFC  Music 

Instruction  in  Piano,  Voice  and  Violin.  Diplomas 
granted  those  who  complete  the  required  course  in 
Harmony,  History  and  Theory.  Ten  practice 
pianos.  Large  Dormitory  for  girls.  First  class  In¬ 
struction. 

ADA  R.  BLOEDORN,  Dean  of  Music  Department. 
FRANKLIN,  NEB. 


University  School  of  Music 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Director 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan,  Artist  teachers  of 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  300  voices.  Orchestra  of  60 
players,  Concerts  by  World's  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
days,  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 

Charles  A.  Sink,  Secretary 


HENRI  W.  J. 

Teacher  of  Piano. 

Theory. 

MARY  C. 

Art  of  Singing. 

DES  MOINES  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 
K.  P.  Block  :  :  :  :  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-  CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

A  University  Professional  School,  for  the 
comprehensive  study  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  music,  either  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago's  most  attractive 
suburb. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages  superior.  Send  for  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  courses  and  book  of  Evanston 
views. 

P.  C.  LUTK1N,  Dean 

Evanston,  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  III. 


SIXTY-SECOND  YEAR 

Lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  Public 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Course 
for  Piano  Teachers,  Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wi®. 


Most  of  the  people  who  try  to  turn 
pages  are  like  the  famous  clown  Mar¬ 
celline,  who  has  kept  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don  laughing  for  years  through  his  terri¬ 
ble  efforts  to  help  others  only  to  do  the 
thing  which  will  hinder  them  most.  In. 
turning  a  page  for  someone  who  is  play¬ 
ing  it  is  usually  best  to  take  hold  of  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  page  to  be 
turned  and  then  make  the  movement  so 
quickly  that  it  will  hardly  be  noticed  by 
the  performer.  In  the  olden  days  when 
it  was  the  custom  for  virtuosos  to  play 
with  the  music  in  front  of  them,  it  was 
considered  quite  an  honor  to  turn  the 
pages,  and  many  lesser  musicians  boasted 
of  having  done  it  for  famous  players. 
Teachers  should,  always  insist  upon  their 
pupils  knowing  the  first  two  or  three 
measures  on  the  following  page  particu¬ 
larly  well  so  that  there  will  be  no  uncom¬ 
fortable  break.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  where  the  piece  to  be  performed  is  a 
duet.  Nothing  is  so  annoying  for  one 
capable  duetist  than  to  have  his  fellow 
performer  calmly  inspect  the  new  meas¬ 
ures  at  the  top  of  the  new  page  as  though 
he  were  reading  them  for  the  first  time. 


24  CENTS 


in  stamps  sent  to  EFFA  ELLIS 
will  give  you  the  lesson  on  how 
to  teach  the  keyboard,  and  in¬ 
troduce  Melody,  Rhythm, 
Music  Form,  Harmony  and 
Eartraining. 

Effa  Ellis  Keyboard  Harmony  School 
and  Training  School  for  Teachers 

204-205  Boston  Store  Bldg.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Your  Music  is  Torn! 

IT  WILL  TAKE  ONE  MINUTE 
TO  REPAIR  IT  BY  USING 

W1ULTUM-IN-PARV0  BINDING  TAPE 

5-yitrd  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-ynrd 
roll  of  paper*  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

THEO.  PRESSERCO.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

OR 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Minneapolis, 

Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Eighths?.,  s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

THE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
FALL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  8d,  1912  SPECIAL  TEACHER  COURSE- 

n  •  11  »  of  Tin.ia  Ornt or v  and  Dramatic  Art,  from  F.lementarv  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  in  staudnrd  ' <*>  similar 

cou?m"!rivenIu  European  School,  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty-four.  Each  department  u,  of 

SepuSon  Recital  Hull  seating  500.  Ttvo-manual  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fullv  equipped  stage  for  aottng  and  or  :hool 

open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Seud  for  Illustrated  Catalog:  E 
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THE  ETUDE 


WIT,  HUMOR  AND  ANECDOTE. 

The  three-year-old  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister  was  with  his  mother  at  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  ladies.  At  the  proper  time  he 
was  given  a  cooky.  He  ate  it  in  short 
order,  and  asked  for  another.  The 
hostess  said :  “I’ll  give  you  another  if 
you  will  sing  for  us.” 

“Can’t  sing,"  was  his  reply,  “but  I  know 
something  I  can  say.” 

"That  will  do  all  right.”  the  lady  an¬ 
swered,  expecting  to  hear  “Twinkle,  twin- 
kle,  little  star,"  or  some  other  nursery 
classic. 

But  the  little  fellow  drew  himself  up 
in  real  Sunday-school  fashion  and  said 
his  piece : 

“God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.” 

The  lady  gave  him  the  cooky,  and  the 
whole  company  seemed  to  be  very  cheer¬ 
ful  about  it. — Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Smiths  had  a  boarder  named  Hannah, 
Who  constantly  drummed  the  piannah ; 
But  Hannah  one  day 
Disappeared,  and  they  say 
The  truth  was  the  Smiths  had  to  cannah. 

— New  York  Telegraph. 


An  observing  little  miss  of  five  was  vis¬ 
iting  one  afternoon  at  a  house  where 
there  wras  a  player-piano,  and  she  was 
much  interested.  On  her  return  home  she 
described  it  to  her  mother  as  a  machine 
into  which  they  poked  a  porous  plaster 
and  ground  it  up  into  music. — Exchange. 


Gibbs — “I  understand  that  your  new 
opera  has  very  catchy  music.” 

Dibbs — "Well,  most  of  it’s  been 

‘hooked.’  ” — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Sunday-school  class  was  singing 
“I  Want  to  Be  an  Angel.”  “Why  don’t 
you  sing  louder,  Bobby?” 

“I’m  singing  as  loud  as  I  feel,”  ex¬ 
plained  Bobby. 


In  a  New  England  weekly  newspaper 
there  appeared  not  long  ago  the  following 
advertisement : 

“A  stone  mason  or  his  daughter  may 
receive  one  quarter’s  music  lessons  in  ex¬ 
change  for  work  on  a  cellar." — Youth’s 
Companion. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
by  Rose  Fay,  occurs  a  story  of  Liszt, 
whom  Thomas  met  at  Weimar.  “As  we 
walked  to  the  hotel,  it  began  to  rain  and 
I  expected  to  see  Liszt  turn  back,  but  he 
continued  to  walk  with  me,  unconscious 
of  the  storm.  ‘You  do  not  seem  to  mind 
the  weather,’  I  exclaimed.  Liszt  laughed 
and  replied,  ‘I  never  take  notice  of  that 
which  takes  no  notice  of  me.’  ” 


Mrs,  Burton  Harrison,  America’s 
most  aristocratic  novelist,  was  discussing 
at  dinner  American  French. 

“Our  French  is  remarkable,"  she  said. 
"Some  of  us  will  go  to  a  French  play  and 
laugh  boisterously'  at  the  subtlest  and  most 
idiomatic  jokes,  yet  when  it  comes  to  or¬ 
dering  dishes  from  a  simple  French  menu 
we  are  all  at  sea.” 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  smiled. 

“A  multi-millionaire  in  a  fashionable 
restaurant."  she  said,  “pointed  to  a  line 
on  the  menu  and  said  to  the  waiter : 

“  ‘I’ll  have  some  of  that,  please.’ 

“  ‘I  am  sorry,  sir,’  the  waiter  answered, 
‘but  the  band  is  playing  that.’  ” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 


“The  tout  ensemble  of  the  orchestra  is 
remarkably  good,”  said  Mr.  Newrich’s 
host,  at  the  box  party.  “Don’t  you  think 

so?” 

it  is!”  responded  Mr.  New- 
h,  ent.  lastically.  “I  like  to  watch 
feller  that’s  playing  it  slide  back  and 
rth  It  ooks  as  if  he  was  swallerin’ 
ikee  Daily  News. 


Greater  Speed— Greater  Accuracy 

Greater  Efficiency 

ARE  THE  LOGICAL  RESULTS  OF  INSTALLING  THE 

UNDERWOOD 

TYPEWRITER 

Exclusive  Underwood  features  make  possible  the  most 
important  labor-saving  systems  of  modern  accounting. 

The  ever  growing  demand  puts  the 
annual  sales  of  Underwoods  far  ahead 
of  those  of  any  other  machine — making 
necessary  the  largest  typewriter  factory 
and  the  largest  typewriter  office  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 

Such  a  demand  from  business  men 
everywhere  is  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  practical  mechanical  superiority 
of 

,  iff. 

The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy” 
UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  incorporated 

Underwood  Building,  New  York  Branches  in  All  The  Principal  Cities 


SOME  SAYINGS  OF  LISZT. 

What  is  genius  else  than  a  priestly 
power  revealing  God  to  the  human  soul? 

The  beautiful  is  only  the  reflection  of 
the  true;  art  is  only  the  refraction  of  the 
thought. 

Genius  is  always  endowed  with  its  own 
sacred  intuitions!  Poetry  ever  reveals  to 
her  chosen  the  secrets  of  her  wild  do¬ 
main  ! 

An  artist  can  have  abstract  ideas,  but 
he  cannot  serve  opinion  without  making 
his  vocation  impossible;  for  art,  like  the 
solution  of  all  opinion,  lies  in  the  feeling 
of  humanity. 

That  musician  especially  who  is  inspired 
by  Nature,  without  copying  her,  breathes 
out  in  tones  the  tenderest  secrets  of  his 
destiny ;  he  thinks,  feels,  and  speaks 
through  her. 

Broad  paths  are  open  to  every  endeavor, 
and  a  sympathetic  recognition  is  assured 
to  everyone  who  consecrates  his  art  to 
the  divine  services  of  a  conviction  of  a 
consciousness. 

To  comprehend  art  not  as  a  convenient 
means  for  egotistical  advantages  and  un¬ 
fruitful  celebrity,  but  as  a  sympathetic 
power  which  unites  and  binds  men  to¬ 
gether;  to  educate  one’s  own  life  to  that 
lofty  dignity  which  floats  before  talent  as 
an  ideal;  to  open  the  understanding  of 
artists  to  what  they  should  and  can  do; 
to  rule  public  opinion  by  the  noble 
ascendency  of  a  higher  and  thoughtful 
life,  and  to  kindle  and  nourish  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
good — that  is  the  task  which  the  artist 
has  set  before  him. 


CENTURY-  EDITION 
THE  BEST  EDITION 


OF  THE 

WORLD’S  BEST  MUSIC! 

^«S-  FOR  lOc.  A  COPY  “©8= 

Some  dealers  ask  from  25c.  to  50c.  a  copy  for  “Century  Edition” 
sheet  music.  It’s  worth  it— but— don’t  pay  more  than  TEN 
CENTS  (10c.)  our  price. 

Look  over  the  following  list  of  standard  and  classic  compositions, 
which  are  sold  in  other  Editions  at  from  25c.  to  75c.  each. 
“Century  Edition”  price  is  but  TEN  CENTS  (10c.)  a  copy,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  marked  price  may  be,  and  best  of  all,  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  each  and  every  copy  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  the 
copies  you  have  been  buying  at  many  times  the  price  we  ask. 

*1  In  paper,  printing,  phrasing,  fingering  and  general  excellence,  this 
edition  cannot  be  surpassed,  there  can  be  nothing  better  at  any 
price 

t]J  If  every  claim  we  make  is  not  as  represented,  we  will  refund 
your  money. 


PIANO  SOLOS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Alice,  Transcription . A  seller  5 

Arabesque  Valse . Lark  H 

Bullet  des  Pupil  Ion* . Godard  4 

Barcarole,  “Talcs  of  Hofnrauu  ’  Offenbach  H 

By  Moonlight . Bcndel  5 

Caprice  BrMiante .  . Lev baeli  h 

Dyl»f  Poet  Gottftdinlk  i 

First  Tarantella  Mills  5 

Grand  March  de  Cone  rt  .  Wollenhnupt  5 

Humoresque . Dvorak  4 

Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No  2 . Lhst  7 

Kamenoi  Ostrow . Huhiiihtein  6 

Last  Hope . Gottschalk  5 

Moonlight  Sonata . Beethoven  <i 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . Supp6  4 

Rlgoletto  Fautasie .  Lh/.t  7 

Rustle  of  Spring . Rinding  5 

Sal ut  a  Pesth .  Kowalski  5 

Serenade. .  Chain  inade  4 

S P«thetlque  .Beethoven  5 

U  illlani  Tell  Overture  Kostin  I  t 

JJ  Itches’  Ounce .  MaeDowell  6 

U ood land  Echoes .  fWviuan  li 


George  Eliot  said :  “Schubert  wrote  for 
silence;  half  his  work 

Lay  like  a  frozen  Rhine  till  summer  came, 
That  warmed  the  grass  above  him.  Even  so  ! 
His  music  lives  now  witii  a  mighty  youth." 


The  complete  Cent ury"  catalog  of  nearly  two  thousand  titles  for  Piano,  two  and 
four  hands,  also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  all  at  the  TEN  CENT  price-Can  be  had 
free  for  the  asking. 

ic  i  ^  moneV  in  your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your  dealer  selling  you  ‘‘Century  Edition.” 
If  he  will  not,  order  direct! 

CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

It  79  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


fcENTURYf  i  EDITION 


PIANO  DUETS,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Cavallerla  Rusticana,  Intermezzo.  Mascagni  4 

Flatterer,  The . Clinniinade 

Invitation  to  the  Pance . Weber 

LesSylpbes .  Barhinann 

Lohengrin  March .  Wagner 

Lustspiel  Overture  . . . .  K61er-Rlla 

Poet  and  Peasant  Overture . SuppA 

Polish  Dunce . Scharwenka 

Qui  Vive  Galop . Gan/. 

Zampa  Overture . llerold 

VIOLIN  and  PIANO,  10  Cents  per  Copy 

Title  Composer  Grade 

Angel’s  Serenade . Braga  4 

Berceuse.  “Jocelyn” . Godartl 

Cavatina . Raff 

Flower  Song . Lange 

Kuyawiak . Wenhiwskl 

Largo . lUndel 

Melody  in  F . RiihlnHeln 

Simple  Confession . Thoni6 

Star  of  Hope,  Reverie . Kennedy 

T annliauser  March . Wagner 


Flease  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisere. 


New  Publications 


The  Pennant 


AN  OPERETTA 
Lyrics  by  Frank  M.  Colville 
Music  by  Oscar  J,  Lehrer 
Price,  $1.00 

Pretty  tunes,  amusing  situations,  well 
set  up 'young  men,  bright  girls  in  smart 
frocks,  a  dance  here  and  there,  and  a  spirit 
of  college  "go"  is  the  best  description  of 
“The  Pennant."  This  is  not  one  of  the 
insipid  little  pieces  that  smack  of  the  can¬ 
tata  when  they  are  really  designed  to  be 
seen  over  the  footlights.  It  is  a  real,  prac¬ 
tical  piece  for  a  short  cast,  easily  re¬ 
hearsed  and  easily  produced.  It  may  be 
adapted  to  suit  almost  any  college  locality, 
and  is  sure  to  take. 


First  and  Second  Grade 
Pieces 


Study 


For  the  Pianoforte 

By  E.  PARLOW  Price,  $1.00 

This  is  an  excellent  work  to  supplement 
or  to  accompany  an  instruction  hook  or 
graded  couise.  It  offers  pleasing,  as  well 
as  instructive  material  for  the  young 
pianist  in  the  first  two  grades.  The  pieces 
are  all  new  and  original,  short  and  char- 
net,  ristic :  very  tuneful  and  interesting. 
Oniy  the  keys  of  C,  F  and  G  and  their 
relative  minors  are  used.  The  volume  is 
carefully  graded  iu  progressive  order. 


Anthem  Service 


A  Collection  of  Anthems  for  General  Use 
Price,  25  Cents 

The  most  recent  addition  to  our  enor¬ 
mously  successful  series  of  anthem  compila¬ 
tions  :  "Model  Anthems,"  "Anthem  Reper¬ 
toire.”  “Anthem  Worship."  "Anthem  Devo¬ 
tion,"  “Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise.  ’  Iu 
"Anthem  Service"  will  he  found  an  entirely 
new  collection  of  numbers  for  church  use, 
well  within  the  range  of  the  average  quartet 
or  chorus  choir,  and  well  worth  singing  by 
any  choir.  This  work  will  prove  one  of 
the  best  of  the  series.  All  the  anthems  are 
melodious  and  interesting,  yet  truly  devo- 
1  i  1  >n :i  I  and  churehly. 


Beginner’s  Book 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 


By  THEODORE  PRESSER 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  real  Beginner's  Book,  suitable  to  be 
taken  by  a  child  just  out  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  or  by  the  youngest  student.  The 
first  twenty-odd  pages  do  not  go  hevond  the 
five-finger  positions  in  each  hand.  There  are 
plenty  of  writing  exercises  and  questions 
and  answers  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
everything  that  has  been  presented. 

Musical  facts  are  introduced  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  and 
the  book  progresses  logically  and  surely. 
All  the  material  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  attractive  manner. 


The  Fairy  Shoemaker 


A  School  Operetta 
By  A.  H.  HALL  and  T.  J.  HEWITT 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  very  easy  of  production,  and  it  will 
prove  popular  both  with  performers  and 
listeners.  Both  the  text  and  the  music  are 
really  high  class.  The  verses  are  poetic 
and  the  music  is  charming  throughout. 
This  little  operetta  may  be  produced  by 
girls  and  boys  or  by  boys  alone.  It  does 
not  require  any  adults.  If  produced  indoors 
the  scenery,  etc.,  is  very  easy  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  '  it  is  also  suitable  for  outdoor 
performance.  The  music  will  go  well  with 
piano  accompaniment,  and  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  an  orchestra. 


Mother  Goose  Duets 


Four  Hand  Pianoforte  Pieces 

For  Teacher  and  Pupil 
By  THEODORA  DUTTON 
Price,  50  Cents 

This  novel  volume  will  prove  of  interest 
to  teachers  making  a  specialty  of  ele¬ 
mentary  work.  In  each  of  these  duets  the 
pupil's  part  ( Primo )  is  founded  upon  a 
well-known  nursery  melody,  accompanied  by 
text  for  singing  (ad  lib.).  The  teacher’s 
part  is  interesting  and  beautifully  harmon¬ 
ized.  All  the  duets  are  pretty  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  There  are  ten  numbers. 


Technical  Exercises  in  a 
Musical  Setting 


For  the  Pianoforte 
By  CARL  A.  PREYER  Price,  $1.00 

An  important  technical  work,  just  such 
a  book  as  more  advanced  students  are  look- 
in"  for  an  amplification  of  the  technical 
ideas  of  Pischna.  A  technical  figure  of 
musical  significance  is  worked  out  through 
the  various  keys  in  each  exercise  and  both 
hands  receive  equal  attention  throughout- 
The  central  idea  is  to  develop  musicianship 
as  well  as  technical  proficiency  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  The  author  is  a  successful 
musician  and  teacher,  who  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty  of  this  line  of  work. 


Echoes  from  Childhood 


20  Songlets 
By  MORTIMER  WILSON 
Price,  75  Cents 


A  remarkable  collection  of  short  songs 
by  a  promising  American  composer  and 
conductor.  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  the  texts 
of  so'me  of  the  most  familiar  nursery  songs 
and  given  them  artistic  musical  settings  of 
real  merit.  They  are  not  such  songs  as 
will  be  sung  by  children,  but  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  he 'sung  to  children  by  adults,  or 
to  be  used  by  singers  in  recital  work.  The 
piano  accompaniments  are  all  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  characteristic.  This  group  of 
songs  is  issued  in  a  very  attractive  volume. 


Study  and  Pleasure 


Master  Lessons  in  Piano¬ 


forte  Playing 


Album  of  Instructive  Pieces 
for  the  Pianoforte 

By  Carl  Koelling  , 

Op.  436  PRICE,  50  Cents 

A  book  of  short  original  pieces  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  This  volume  -may  be 
used  to  supplement  any  instruction  book  01 
other  kindred  work.  The  pieces  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pleasing  but  at  the  same  time 
of  real  educational  value.  They  do  not  pro¬ 
gress  bevond  the  second  grade.  A  book  of 
this  nature  always  affords  an  added  interest 
and  encouragement  to  the  pupil.  In  this 
line  “Study  and  Pleasure"  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled. 


Standard  Opera  Album 

For  the  Pianoforte 


Price  50  Cents 

The  melodies  from  the  great  operas, 
transcribed  for  the  pianoforte,  are  always 
popular,  either  for  home  or  recital  play¬ 
ing.  This  album  contains  some  of  the  very 
finest  numbers,  arranged  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  manner.  The  pieces  are  all  of  inter¬ 
mediate  difficulty,  lying  in  the  third  grade, 
chiefly,  and  not  going  beyond  the  fourth 
grade.  The  selections  are  all  from  stand¬ 
ard  operas,  numbers  with  which  all  should 
lie  familial1 


Vocal  Studies 


By  H.  W.  PETRIE  Price,  $1.00 

These  studies  are  about  as  melodious  and 
pleasing  as  it  is  possible  to  find.  They  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  promoting  style 
and  flexibility  and  for  improving  one’s  ex¬ 
ecution.  Each  study  has  a  characteristic 
text,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  sing  it  as 
a  song;  otherwise  the  syllables  or  vowels 
may  be  used.  These  studies  are  extremely 
modern,  and  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to 
a  great  many  teachers  who  are  looking  for 
something  new  and  pleasing  to  alternate  or 
renin co  more  conventional  works. 


Bach  Album 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 
Price.  $3.00 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of 
a  series  of  lessons  in  the  form  of  “Letters 
from  a  Musician  to  His  Nephew,”  giving 
the  essentials  of  a  course  of  study  in  ar¬ 
tistic  pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short 
cuts  and  vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  student,  the  teacher,  the  artist,  the 
parent  and  the  educator.  Mr.  Bowman  is 
one  of  the  leading  American  teachers,  a 
fellow  worker  with  the  late  Dr.  William 
Mason.  No  one  can  read  through  this 
work  without  receiving  splendid  new  ideas 
presented  with  the  wholesome  common 
sense  which  has  marked  most  of  the 
works  of  American  pedagogs.  


F.  F.  GUARD’S 

Music  Pupils’ Lesson  Book 
and  Practice  Record 


Price,  10  Cents 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  cover  all 
the  necessary  bookkeeping  on  the  part  of 
teacher  during  a  season's  work.  Spaces 
are  given  for  the  teacher's  assignment  of 
work  at  each  lesson,  the  amount  of  time 
practiced  by  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher's 
rating  of  the  lesson.  There  are  also  pages 
for  keeping  tuition  and  sheet  music  ac¬ 
counts.  It  is  the  most  compact  and  com¬ 
prehensive  hook  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


Price,  50  Cents 

The  best  Bach  Album  in  popular  form 
ever  published.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  pieces  usually  found  in  the  various  al¬ 
bums,  together  with  additional  material  of 
rare  interest.  The  various  numbers  are 
selected  from  the  suites,  inventions,  pre¬ 
ludes  and  fugues,  sonatas  and  other 
sources,  all  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Theo.  Presser.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  a  full-page  portrait  and 
biography  of  the  composer,  description  of 
the  suite,  etc.  


16  Instructive  Four  Hand 
Piano  Pieces 


By  F.  NEUMANN 
Price,  75  Cents 

A  musicianly  work,  suitable  for  practice 
in  sight-reading,  for'  ensemble  playing  or 
for  recreation.  There  are  sixteen  complete 
duets,  lying  in  grades  II  and  III,  arranged 
in  progressive  order.  All  the  numbers  are 
melodious  and  attractive,  available  for 
recital  use.  with  interesting  work  for  both 
players,  and  well  balanced.  These  are 
original  duets,  not  arrangements. 


Preparatory  School  of  Technic 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
By  I.  PHILIPP  Price,  $1.00 

A  splendid  volume  for  use  in  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  containing  all  technical  essentials, 
which  may  be  taken  up  during  the  early 
grades  and  continued,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
for  several  years.  It  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  “Complete  School  of  Technic,”  by 
the  same  author,  or  any  other  large  tech¬ 
nical  work.  It  may  be  used  freely  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  system  or  method  of 
teaching. 


IN  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  ADVANCE  PRICES 


NEW  GRADES  AD  PARNASSUM.  Right 
Hand  Technic.  Philipp. 

NEW  SCALE  BOOK.  J.  F.  Cooke. 

NEW  PARLOR  ALBUM  FOR  THE  PIANO¬ 
FORTE. 

MAR.CHESI.  Op.  15. 

CONCONE.  Op.  31, 


WIECK’S  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES. 
KOHLER.  Op.  218. 

SACRED  QUARTETS.  Women's  Voices. 
TEACHER  AND  PUPIL  DUETS.  Op.  9fifi 


Sartorio. 

MOZART  SONATAS. 


Vol.  I. 


SEND  FOR  BULLETIN 

CZERNY.  Op.  553. 

MELODIC  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES.  Her¬ 


mann  Vetter. 

SELECTIONS. 


OPERATIC 
Piano. 

DUSSEK-SONATINAS.  Op.  20 


Violin  and 


For  further  information  about  New  Works  In  Press  see  “Publisher’s  Notes” 


^heo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Greatest  Educational  Work  of  the  Aae 


STANDARD  GRADED 

COURSE 


=OF= 


STUDIES 


FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


The  Leading;  Musical  Writer  anil 
Educator  of  the  Present  Time 


A  COMPLETE  course  of  standard 
Etudes  and  Studies  arranged 
in  a  progressive  order,  selected 
from  the  best  composers  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  technic,  taste  and  sight 
reading,  carefully  edited,  fingered, 
phrased,  and  annotated  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  complete  directions  for 
the  application  of  Mason’s  “System 
of  Touch  and  Technic”  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  modern  style  of  playing. 

Thirty  years  ago  Music  Teaching  in 
America  was  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  slip-shod  and  ex¬ 
travagant  manner  imaginable.  The 
teachers  were  not  to  blame  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  purchasing  in¬ 
dividual  studies  and  pieces  of  music 
for  educational  purposes,  nor  were 
they  to  blame  if  they  did  not  have  the 
experience  to  select  the  best  studies 
for therighttime.  TheGraded Course 
idea  is  an  original  creation  of  the 
Presser  House.  The  Standard  Graded 
Course  has  succeeded  because  it  was 
built  along  the  lines  which  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  had  shown  to  be  necessary. 


CHIEF  ADVANTAGES 


SYSTEM  Gives  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  the 


broadest  possible  system  and  com¬ 
bines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools.  Every 
essential  of  modern  technic  is  present  in  the  most 
interesting  milliner. 

FPlINflMY  ^a^es  the  cost  of  necessary  studies 
CUU  H  U  Evl  I  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  would 
otherwise  be. 


PROGRESS  care*11^  grading  of  the  studies 


1  makes  the  entire  set  from  Book  I 
to  Book  X  like  an  even  and  regular  flight  of  steps, 
up  which  the  pupil  may  easily  be  led  to  musical 
success. 

VARIFTY  stiUClies  are  from  all  the 

VMIIIC  I  I  best  known  composers  of  pianostud- 
ies.  This  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  course  of 
studies  all  composed  by  one  man. 

SIMPLICITY  ^lie  stu<**esare  accompanied !>y 


educational  notes  and  may  be 
taught  by  any  teacher  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence  or  training  in  this  course.  There  is  no  arbi¬ 
trary  method  demanded. 

IliTFRFQT  0nl-v  the  mo8t  interesting  and 
111  I  Lib  LO  I  practical  studies  have  been  selected. 
The  course  always  proves  most  fascinating  to  pu¬ 
pils,  especially  when  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  using  ponderous  volumes  by 
one  composer. 


MAKE  NO  MISTAKE 


The  Standard  Graded  Course  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  any  other  system,  course,  or  method. 
It,  and  it  alone,  is  the  original  series.  When  you 
order  be  sure  to  insist  upon  the  Standard  Graded 
Course. 


10  GRADES  10  VOLUMES 
$1.00  EACH  VOLUME 


Our  usual  discount  is  allow  ed.  Send  for  any  or 
all  the  volumes  for  inspection.  When  ordering 
mention  Mathews'  Standard  Graded  Course  as 
there  are  others  with  similar  names  upon  the 
market.  — 


STANDARD 
CONCERT  ETUDES 


FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

Price,  SI  .00  Grades  IX  to  XI 


These  pieces  are  bound  in  book  form,  each  se¬ 
lected  for  some  standard  technical  essential,  tor 
instance,  the  two  compositions  by  Saint-Saens  are 
made  up  exclusively  of  rapid  reiterated  chords. 
Four  of  the  pieces  abound  in  arpeegio  Jor°ls 
and  others  in  extended  and  arpeggioed  chor  s, 
and  others  in  rhythmical  puzzles,  but  all  are 
concert  grade  and  content,  famous  pieces,  rea. 
for  presentation  with  an  abundantly  develop 
technic.  There  are  twelve  pieces  in  all,  by  nine 


still 


composers,  about  half  of  them  by  composers  • 
living  Adapted  as  a  continuation  of  ',atne  , 
Graded  Course  of  Studies  and  all  other  graaeu 


Mail  orders  solicited  and  filled  to  all  Par^s  f 
countryi  Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection.  ul 
professional  discounts  are  very  liberal. 


THEODORE  PRESSER  COMPANY 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  :  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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received  for  cash.  Money  sent  in  letters  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  its  safe 
arrival. 

DISCONTINUANCE _ Write  os  a  definite  notice 

if  yon  wink  THE  ETUDE  stopped.  Most  of 
our  subscribers  do  not  wisli  to  miss  an 
issue,  so  THE  ETUDE  will  be  eontinned 
with  the  understanding  that  you  will  re¬ 
mit  later  at  your  convenience.  A  notice 
will  be  sent  subscriber  at  the  time  of  ex¬ 
piration. 

RENEWAL. — No  receipt  is  sent  for  renewals. 
On  the  wrapper  of  the  next  issue  sent  you 
will  be  printed  the  date  on  which  yonr 
subscription  is  paid  up,  which  serves  as  a 
receipt.  for  your  subscription. 
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Every  piece  you  can 
think  of  —every  piece  you 
ever  heard,  and  thousands 
that  you  never  heard  but 
would  like  to  hear — are 
instantly  included  in  your 
repertoire. 

They  cover  every  class 
of  music — popular,  dance, 
comic-opera,  musical  com¬ 
edy,  grand-opera,  classic, 
sacred.  All  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  favorites  as  well 
as  the  very  latest  hits. 


“Autumn 

a  beautiful  composition  by 
Chaminade,  is  one  of  many 
thousand  pieces  that  you 
can  play  if  you  own  a 
Kranich  &  Bach  Player- 
Piano — “the  most  human 
of  all.” 

Even  though  you  know 
nothing  about  piano-play¬ 
ing,  your  performance  is 
technically  perfect ;  and 
better  still,  you  can  play 
with  true  personal  musical 
expression,  exactly  like  tie 
most  experienced  pianist. 

You  can  play 

Thousands  of  pieces  on  the 

KRANICH  &  BACH 

PLAYER-PIANO 

The  Highest  Grade  Player-Piano  in  the 

World  Built  Completely  in  one  Factory 

Only  the  technique — the  striking  of  the  right  notes  at  the  right  instant — 
is  automatic.  Every  phase  of  musical-expression  is  under  absolute  personal 
control  of  the  performer.  And  ‘  ‘expression  is  whac  makes  music — not  technique. 

The  KRANICH  &  BACH  PIANO  is  famous  as  one  of  the  half-dozen  really 
first-grade  pianos.  The  Kranich  &  Bach  Player  Action  is  exclusively  a  K  &  B 
product — invented  by  us  and  made  by  us,  in  every  detail,  in  the  same  factory 
with  the  piano.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  as  perfect  as  the  piano,  and  is  to  bt 

had  only  in  KRANICH  &  BACH  PLAYER-PIANOS. 

Among  the  many  exclusive  features  of  supe¬ 
riority,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  TRI- 
MEL0DEME  or  TRIPLE  SOLO  device,  which 
enables  you  personally  to  “  bring  out”  the 
melody  whether  in  bass,  tenor  or  treble,  and 
subdue  all  else. 

Complete  and  interesting  literature  will  be 
sent  on  request;  also  a  sample  copy  of  THE 

PLAYER  MAGAZINE. 

Sold  on  Convenient  Monthly 
Payments  if  Desired 

“Tri-Melodeme ”  (Melody- Marked)  Music- 
Rolls,  with  Special  Artistic  Tempo  Interpretations, 
make  expressive  playing  easy  and  quickly  ac¬ 
quired.  These  can  be  used  with  any  player-piano. 

Kranich  &  Bach 

233-245  East  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


The 

EMERSON 

PLAYER-PIANO 

A  specially  constructed  player  action 
that  does  justice  to  the  mechanical 
perfection  of  the  famous  Emerson 
Piano  and  allows  the  fullest  musical 
scope  to  the  performer. 

To  appreciate’[this:  combination  of 
excellence  a  demonstration  at  your 
dealer’s  is  necessary. 

Dealers  in  principal  cities  and  towns. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 

.BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Three  months*  Subscription  to  “The  Etude. 

Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  (any  two  grades.) 

Album  for  the  Young.  Robt.  Schumann. 

First  Parlor  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  (34  pieces.) 

Popular  Parlor  Album  for  the  Piano.  (23  pieces.) 

Lyric  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  (26  pieces.) 

Anthem  Repertoire.  23  Anthems  for  quartet  or  chorus. 

Modern  Dance  Album  for  the  Piano.  (18  pieces.) 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Study.  Pressef.  The  latest,  best  and  most  popular  method. 
Juvenile  Duet  Players  for  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  (17  pieces.) 

1 2  Platinotype  Portrait  Post  Cards. 

Singers’  Repertoire.  38  Medium  Voice  Songs. 

Students’  Popular  Parlor  Album  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Redman’s  Musical  Dictionary  and  Pronouncing  Guide. 

Send  two  subscriptions  including  your  own  and  select  two  from  the 
of  premiums;  three  and  select  three. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 


The  Most  Popular  Combinations 

The  Etude . | 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  .  1 

The  Etude.  .  .  .  .  .  .  j 

Modern  Priscilla . 1 

$2:30 

After  Nov.  9,  $2.40 

After  Nov.  9,  $2.00 

$1  ;60 

M. 

The  Etude  .  .  ' .  .  .  .  | 

McCall’s,  with  free  pattern  .  1 
The  Etude  (1  year)  . 
Pictorial  Review  (2  years)  .  .  1 

The  Etude  . 

Current  Literature  .... 

$2:30 

After  Nov.  9,  $3.65 

The  Etude . 

Christian  Herald . 

$2-30 

The  Etude  . 

McClure’s . 

Review  of  Reviews  .... 

$3.00 

After  Nov.  9,  $4.05 

The  Etude  . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  . 

|$3-3o 

Cosmopolitan . 

After  Nov.  9,  $3.55 

The  Etude  . 

Ladies’  World . 

|$2-30 

McClure’s . 

.After  Nov.  9,  $2.60 

The  Etude . 

Pictorial  Review . i 

Modern  Priscilla . I 

$2— 

Ladies’  World . 

After  Nov.  9,  $2.90 

The  Etude  .  \  1  - 

Cosmopolitan  .  .  •  $ 

Hearst’s  World  To-day  /  Alter  Not.  9,  $3.45 

The  Etude  .  .  .  ); 

Lippincott’s 

The  Etude  .  .  .  qj- 

Woman’s  Home  Comp. ; 


After  Nov.  9,  $3.55 


Delineator  .... 

The  Etude 

Modern  Priscilla  . 

McCall’sCf  ree  pattern) 

The  Etude 

Designer  .... 

New  Idea  Woman’s 
The  Etude  .  .  . 
Harper’s  Bazar  and 
“Cook  Book  of  Left  Overs” 

The  Etude  .  .  .  ) 

McCall’s(f ree  pattern)  I  t  A 


Farm  Journal  (5  years) 

The  Etude  .  .  . 

Travel . 

Delineator  .  .  .  . 


r 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  MAGAZINES  FROM 

The  Etude  Subscription  Catalog 

32  Pages  of  Desirttble  Combinations  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


TO  FIND  THE  PRICE  OF  ANY  CLUB 

These  Prices  are  Effective  to  Oct.  1,  1913 


The  price  of  any 
combination  of  maga¬ 
zines  can  be  ieadily 
determined  from  the 
following  alphabeti¬ 
cal  list.  Magazines 
are  designated  by 
class  numbers.  Add 
together  the  class 
numbers  and  multiply 
bv  five.  The  total  is  the 


EXAMPLE 

The  Etude  .  Class  23 

Delineator  .  Class  23 

McClure’s  .  Class  23 


Total  class  numbers,  69 
Multiply  by  five  .  5 

Price  of  club 


$3.45 


correct  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  that  should  be 
sent  to  us.  The  Etude  is  Class  23. 

Exception. — The  price  of  any  club  cannot  be  less 
than  the  price  of  the  magazine  having  the  largest 
regular  price.  For  instance,  The  Etude  (class  23) 
and  Review  of  Reviews  (class  35)  would  have  a  club 
price  of  $2.90,  but  cannot  be  offered  at  less  than  $3.00, 
the  regular  price  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Re?.  With 
Price  Etude 


2.00 

2.30 

2.00 

2.25 

5.15 


2.00 


Class 
No. 

25  Adventure . $1.50  $2.40 

27  Aiuslee’B .  1.80  2.50 

17  American  Boy...  1.00 
23  American  Mag..  .  1.50 

17  Boy's  Mugaziue. .  1.00 

22  Camera .  1.00 

80  Ceutury .  4.00 

17  Children's  Mag. 

(new) .  1.00 

30  Christian 

Endeavor  World 

23  Christian  Herald. 

71  CookingClubMag. 

23  Correct  English.. 

23  Cosmopolitan.... 

70  Country  Life  in 

America .  4.00 

50  CurrentLiterature  3.00 

23  Delineator .  1-50 

12  Designer . 75 

23  Etude .  1  50 


Clrt8S 

No. 


Reg.  With 
Price  Etude 


35  Lippincott's 


$3.00  $3.00 


1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50 


2.65 

2.30 

2.00 

2.30 

2.30 


1.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

.75 

.75 

1.50 

2.50 


4.65 

3.65 
2.30 
1.75 


23  Everybody’s  . 

17  Farm  Journal 

(5  years) . 

23  Field  and  Stream 
23  Garden  Magazine. 

17  Good  Health . 

23  Good  Housek’p'g. 
20  Harper's  Bazar. 
70  Harper's  Monthly 
70  Harper's  Weekly. 
15  Health  Culture.. 
12  Home  Needlework 
85  House  Beautiful. 
50  House  &  Garden. 

23  Housekeeper . - 

8  Housewife. . 

50  Independent. - 

6  Ladies'  World  ... 


1.50  2.30 


1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

4.00 

4.00 

1.50 

.75 

3.00 

3.00 

1.50 

.50 

3.00 

.50 


2.00 

2.30 

2.30 

2.00 

2.30 

2.15 

4.65 

4.65 
1.90 
1.75 
3.00 

3.65 
2.30 
1.55 
3.65 
1.60 


17  Little  Folks  ( uew) 

9  McCall's _ . _ 

23  McClure’s . 

23  Metropolitan . 

23  Modern  Electrics. 

17  Modern  Priscilla. 

17  Mother's  Mtig.  . . . 

30  Munsey’e  Mug. ... 

35  Musical  Leader  .. 

23  Musician .  1.50 

23  National  Mag  ...  1.50 

12  New  Idea 

Woman’s  Mag..  .75 

20  Organ .  1.00 

30  Organist .  1.50 

60  Outlook _ . _  3  00 

9  People's  Home 

Journal . 

23  Pearson  s . 

23  Physicsl  Culture 
17  Pictorial  Review , 

23  Popular  Electric¬ 
ity  . 

35  Review  of  Reviews  3.00 
40  St.  Nioholas(new)  3.00 
60  Scribner's  Mag. . .  3.00 

45  Smart  Set .  3.00 

50  Suburban  Life. . .  3.00 

23  Sunset . .  1.50 

25  Technical  Worlt) .  1  50 

10  To-dav's  Mag . 50 

50  Travel .  3.00 

23  Violinist .  1.50 

25  Woman's  Home 

Companion  .... 

23  W orld  To-day  .... 

37  World's  Work  ... 

40  Youth’s  Comp.  .. 


LOO 

1.60 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.00 

2.00 

2.65 

2.50 

2.30 

2.30 


1.75 

2.15 
2.65 

4.15 


.50 

1.50 

1.50 

UK) 


1.60 
2  30 
2  30 
2.00 


1.50 


2.80 

3.00 

3.15 

4.15 
3.40 

3.65 
2.30 
3.40 

1.65 

3.65 
2.30 


1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

2.00 


2.40 

2.30 

3.00 

3.15 


These  magazines  can  be  added  to  clubs  only  at  FULL  PRICK. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal . $<‘5° 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1-5° 

Country  Gentleman .  i-5° 

Outlook .  300 

Collier’s  Weekly .  5-5° 


H 


address  all  correspondence  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 

THE  ETUDE,  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Publishers,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Most  Universally  Adopted  Educational  Music  Works 


Selected  “ Czerny”  Studies 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious 
annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature 
of  the  pianoforte.  In  practically  every  volume  of 
Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some'  gem.  Mr. 
Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly. 
All  the  popular  Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known 
are  represented,  compiled  in  an  attractive  and 
convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the 
studies  that  contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the 
world’s  great  pianists. 

Perennial — STUDIES— Indispensable 


Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Pianoforte 

Compiled  by 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

10  Grades  10  Volumes  $1.00  Each  Volume 

A  complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every 
purpose.  The  Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the 
Presser  house,  but  imitated  more  than  any  other  system  or  work 
ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  improved  constantly. 
It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the  greatest 
variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

More  Than  a  Million  Copies  Sold 


Touch  and  Technic 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS 

PART  I- — The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II  —  The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Brilliant 
Passages). 

PART  III — Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 
PART  IV — School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
plete  technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity; 
embodying  all  the  ripened  musical  experiences  of 
its  distinguished  author. 

The  highest  praise  from  the  most  eminent 
teachers  and  pianists— Liszt,  Paderewski, Joseffy,  etc. 

The  Greatest  Technical  Work  since  Plaidy 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia 

General  Supply  House  for  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

The  Largest  Mail  Order  Music  House  in  the  World 


TEN  FACTS  WORTH  READING 

telling  just  why  thousands  of  Teachers  and  Institutions  have  found  it  profitable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  extremely  liberal  and  satisfaction-giving  policies  of  the  THEO.  PRESSER  CO; 

FACT  I. — We  carry  the  most  extensive  stock  of  publications  and  material  suited  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  teacher  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

FACT  II. — We  are  equipped  to  supply  every  teacher  and  school  of  music.  The 
postal  service  literally  takes  our  salesrooms  to  your  door. 

FACT  III. — We  supply  all  of  our  publications  “On  Sale”  to  responsible  persons,  so 
that  they  may  examine  them  in  their  own  homes  at  their  leisure. 

FACT  IV. — An  able  staff  of  trained  music  clerks  give  your  orders  as  careful  and  as 
courteous  attention  as  though  you  came  to  our  establishment  in  person. 

FACT  V. — We  attend  to  your  order  the  very  day  it  arrives. 

FACT  VI . — We  have  made  economy,  promptness,  courtesy,  efficiency  and  satisfaction 
the  basis  of  all  transactions. 

FACT  VII. — We  give  the  best  possible  discount  in  every  case. 

FACT  VIII. — We  extend  the  most  satisfactory  terms. 

FACT  IX. — We  invariably  give  as  exacting  care  to  the  small  order  as  to  the  large  order. 
FACT  X . — We  publish  the  most  modern,  most  useful,  best  edited  teaching  material . 

So  many  teachers  having  found  that  it  pays  to  deal  with  the  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  should  you  not  also  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  liberal  system?  Our  experience  covering  nearly  three  decades  has  brought  us  innumerable 
staunch  friends  and  patrons.  Try  us  with  an  order  to-day,  or  let  us  select  music  to  be  sent  for  examination. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 
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Our  Annex,  Just  Completed 
1713  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  most  popular  50-cent  collections  of  music. 
The  largest  catalogue  of  musical  literature. 
The  most  modern  works  on  theory  and  technic. 


The  best  selling  Church  Music  Collections — Anthems,  Pipe  Organ  Collections. 
Pictures,  Portraits,  Post  Cards,  Metronomes,  Satchels,  Teachers'  Specialties. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  MERCHANDISE  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Anthem 
Collections  Ever  Published 

Model  Anthems,  Anthem  Repertoire,  Anthem  Wor¬ 
ship,  Anthem  Devotion,  Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise, 
Anthem  Service. 

25  CENTS  EACH  $1.80  PER  DOZEN 

No  collection  of  anthems  for  church  use  has  ever 
attained  the  popularity  of  this  series.  Each  volume 
contains  64  pages  of  pleasing  and  singable  anthems, 
adapted  for  either  quartet  or  chorus  choirs,  some  with 
solos.  While  all  the  anthems  are  melodious  and 
interesting,  they  are  truly  devotional  and  churchly; 
all  are  within  the  range  of  the  average  choir. 


Root’s  Technic  and  Art  of 
Singing 

A  Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing  on 
Scientific  Methods,  for  Use  in  Private  In¬ 
struction  and  in  Classes.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


VII. 

VIII. 


Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21.  Three  keys, 
each  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $0.50 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture.  Op.  22,  1.00 

Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each  .50 
Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the  Voice.  Op.  27  .60 

Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  Op.  20  "  -  1*00 

Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic  Method. 

Op..  28  -  “  . "  .  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  .75 

(The  general  principle  of  vocalization) 

Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23  1.00 

Studies  in  Florid  Song  -----  1.00 


A  First  History  for  Students  of  All  Ages 

The  Standard  History  of  Music 

By  James  Francis  Cooke  Price  $1.25 

A  complete,  concise  series  of  40  entertaining  and 
illustrated  story  lessons  in  musical  history.  Many 
thousands  have  been  sold.  Its  strong  features  are 
clearness,  practicability,  self-pronunciation  of  names 
and  terms.  Each  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  and  of 
sensible  length.  No  previous  experience  in  musical 
history  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  or  reader.  Direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  the  formation  and  conduct  of  a 
Musical  History  Club. 


Beginner’s  Book — School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  Cents 

A  book  for  the  veriest  beginner,  planned  along  modern  lines,  proceeding  logically, 
step  by  step,  making  everything  plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is 
fresh  and  attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used.  Special 
features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and  answers. 


Suitable  for  use  with  Every  Course  of  Piano  Study 

Collections  of  Piano  Music  W.  S.0^ MATHEWS 


Standard  First  and  Second  Grade  Pieces  .  #1.00 
Standard  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Pieces  .  1.00 
Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pieces  .  1.00 

Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  1.  Grade  1  .  .  .50 

Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  2,  Grade  2  .  .  .50 


Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  3,  Grade  3 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  4,  Grade  4 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  5,  Grade  5 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  6,  Grade  6 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  7,  Grade  7 


.30.50 
.  .50 
.  .50 
.  .50 
.  .50 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  ETIIDE 


NEVIN’S 

SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS 

The  favorite  songs  of 

ETHELBERT  NEVIN 

transcribed  for  the  piano 

Nevin,  the  poet  of  the  Piano,  the  Chopin  of  America,  is  here  revealed  in  a  new  form  by 
a  series  of  transcriptions  of  his  exquisite  songs,  made  in  a  masterly  and  appreciative 
manner,  depicting  pictures  with  mood,  color  and  sentiment,  perfect  in  each  case,  and  each  one 
in  turn  being  absolutely  unique  and  utterly  unlike  any  other,  even  from  the  same  pen. 

This  is  an  unusually  handsome  book,  the  cover 
a  rich  sylvan  green,  with  ornate  and  artistic  design ; 
the  pages  of  the  volume  are  of  finely  calendered  paper, 
the  printing  in  colors — the  poetical  selections  and  the 
illustrations  in  various  tints,  the  music  in  black. 

Price,  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-five  Cents 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY  CINCINNATI  new  york  London 


I  3.  E.  43d  St.  C 

h  SCHIRMER,  (Inc.) 

New  York 

/ 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

Songs  for  Young  Girls 

A  collection  of  16  moderately  difficult  songs  that 
are  not  lovesongs,  especially  compiled  for  the  use  in 
concerts  and  for  teachers  whose  pupils  are  growing 
girls. 

Price  50  cents,  postpaid 

CONTENTS 

Abt,  F.  Cuckoo  Song  (Kukuk  wie  alt) 

Abt,  F.  Over  the  Stars  There  Is  Rest  (Uber  den 
Sternen  ist  Ruh’) . 

Bohm,  C.  The  Song  My  Mother  Sang  (Was  mir  als 
Kind  die  Mutter  sang). 

Cooke,  Edith.  Two  Marionettes. 

Cowen,  F.  H.  The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes. 
Gounod,  C.  Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells. 

Gruber,  F.  Christmas  Eve  (In  der  Christnacht). 
Horn,  C.  E.  Cherry  Ripe. 

Molloy,  J.  L.  Twilight  Fancy  (or  Dresden  China). 
Mozart,  W.  A.  Lullaby  (Wiegenlied). 

Pontet,  H.  The  Broken  Pitcher.  Tit  For  Tat. 
Roeckel,  ].  L.  The  Devoted  Apple. 

Somervell,  A.  Shepherd’s  Cradle  Song  (Schlaf, 
Kindchen,  schlaf). 

Somervell,  A.  (Arr.  by)  Where  Be  Going?  Old 
Cornish  Melody. 

Taubert,  W.  Lullaby  (Wiegenlied). 

It  Will  be  Sent  on  Examination 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Violinist’s  Recital  Album 

A  collection  of  iS  famous  compositions,  not  bravura 
pieces  for  the  virtuoso,  but  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  violinist.  Each  one  is  a  recital  number  in 
the  most  artistic  sense  of  the  word. 

Price  $1.05,  Postpaid 

CONTENTS 

d’Ambrosio,  A.  Serenade. 

Aulin,  Tor.  Humoresque. 

Bizet,  Georges.  Intermezzo  from  /’ Arlesienne. 

De  Boiseffre,  Rene.  Au  bord  d’un  Ruisseau.  By 
The  Brook  (S6r£nade  Champetre),  Op.  52. 

Cut,  CijsAR.  Orientale,  Op.  50,  No.  9. 

Drdla,  Franz.  Souvenir. 

Drdla,  Franz.  Serenade. 

Dvorak,  Anton.  Humoreske,  Op.  101,  No.  7. 
Grieg,  Edvard.  Dance-Caprice. 

Jarnefelt,  Armas.  Berceuse  (Lullaby). 

Guiraud,  E.  Mdlodrame,  from  riccolino. 

Hubay,  Jeno.  Andante  from  Der  Geigenmeister  von 
Cremona. 

Massenet,  Jules.  Prdlude,  from  Herodiade  (Act  III) 
Schumann,  R.  Nachtstiick,  Op.  23,  No.  4. 

Scambati,  G.  Serenata,  Napoletana,  Op.  24,  No.  2. 
Tschetschulin,  A.  Berceuse  (Cradle  Song) 
Rehfeld,  Fabian.  Spanischer  Tanz  (Spanish  Dance) 
Op.  58,  No.  1. 

Tschaikowsky,  P.  Melodie,  Op.  42. 

It  Will  be  Sent  on  Examination 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Eternal  Waltz 


Operetta  in  One  Act 

Music  by 

LEO  FALL 


NET 

Vocal  Score . $1.50 

Separate  Numbers 

SONGS 

Lulu  von  Linden  Med .  -60 

The  Tryout  (Viennese  Song)  High -  .60 

A  Viennese  Waltz.  High .  -75 


.60 

.60 


PIANO 

The  Bohemian  Ladies  (Two-step) . 

Waltz . 

ORCHESTRA 

F.O.  S.O. 

Lulu  von  Linden  March . $L00  #0.75 

Waltz .  L°°  -75 


G.  SCHIRMER’S  BULLETIN  OF  NEW  MUSIC  contains  announcements  and  reviews  of  his  important  new  publications, 
oreign  and  American.  It  is  issued  six  times  during  the  season  and  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  to  any  address.  Send  in  y 
name  and  state  the  class  of  music  you  are  interested  in. 
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SONGS  BY 

BOSTON  COMPOSERS 

For  Sale  by  all  Music 
,  — - — — - 

Sellers 

SALMON ,  ALVAH  GLOVER 

Beside  a  Laughing  Brooklet 

$0.50 

High  Voice 

There,  Little  Girl,  Don’t  Cry  . 

.  .  .  . 50 

Medium  Voice 

GRIGGS ,  WILLIAM  H. 

Maid  of  the  “Fleur-de-lis,”  The 

o 

if 5 
• 

• 

• 

• 

Medium  Voice 

Nocturne  ..... 

.  .  .  .50 

Medium  Voice  (Violin  or  Cello  Obi.) 

MACY,  J.  C. 

Cuddle  Doon  .... 

.  .  .  .50 

Low  Voice 

Little  Grenadier,  The 

.  .  .  .50 

Low  Voice 

BRYN IN G,  P.  L. 

Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind 

•  •  o  .50 

High  and  Low  Voice 

TOWNSEND,  STEPHEN  S. 

Clover  Blossoms,  The 

.  ,  .  .50 

High  and  Low  Voice 

.  .  .  .50 

Wake  Not,  But  Hear  Me,  Love 

High  and  Low  Voice 

.  .  .  .5C 

Sweetest  Flower  That  Blows 

Low  Voice 

Send  for  Thematic  Booklet  of  Songs  by  CharlesWakzfield  Cadman 

White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 

BOSTON:  NEW  YORK: 

CHICAGO: 

62-64  Stanhope  Street  13  E.  17th  Street 

-  — 

316  S.  Wabash  Avenue 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

The  New  Music  Review 

carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  receiving 
copies  of  all  issues  of 

NOVELLO’S  QUARTERLY 

OF 

ANTHEMS 

The  Review  stands  on  its  own  merits,  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  sterling  worth  and  lively  interest. 

The  Quarterly,  which  comprises  generally  10  to  20  new 
anthems,  makes  it  of  yet  greater  value  to  Organists 
and  Choirmasters. 

Subscribe  now  and  receive  both  for  the  coming  year. 

$1.00  a  Year 


THE  H.  W.  GRAY  CO., 

21  East  17th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Sole  Agents  for  Novell©  &  Co.,  Lt. 


MUSIC  LOVERS 


Before  you  read  a  word  of 
this  advertisement  read 


OUR  GUARANTEE 


Send  for  one  or  more  of  the  solos  advertised  on  this  page,  compare  them  with  all 
existing  editions  and  if  they  are  not  as  good  or  better,  and  if  they  do  not  absolutely 
fulfill  every  promise  we  make  in  this  announcement  then  KEEP  THE  A/IUSIC  Willi- 

OUT  CHARGE  and  we  will  refund  your  purchase  price  upon 

REQUEST. 

EVERY  BUYER  OF  SHEET  MUSIC  SHOULD  READ  THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT 

If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  from  25c  to  $1.00  for  your  Piano  Solos  then  it  is 
time  you  acquainted  yourself  with  our  editions,  which  are  just  as  carefully  revised, 
just  as  correctly  fingered,  and  just  as  beautifully  engraved  and  printed  as  the  expensive 
kind  and  yet  WE  SELL  THEM  TO  YOU  FOR  ONLY  TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 

We  are  nublishine  an  edition  of  the  world’s  most  famous  Piano  Solos  in  a  beautiful 
lithographedPediHonm ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  THE  EQUAL  OF  ANY  EXIST¬ 
ING  EDITION  regardless  of  price,  which  we  sell  to  you  for  TEN  CENTS  A  COPY.  Every 
sheet  is  identically  the  same  in  style,  size  and  artistic  appearance  as  music  which  is  sold 
at  from  25c  to  $1.00  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  CENTURY  EDITION  is 
SPECIALI  Y  REVISED  AND  THOROUGHLY  MODERNIZED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

In  oUin  English  the ‘‘CENTURY  EDITION”  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  BETTER  THAN 
THAT  COSTING  DOUBLE  and  if  this  is  not  true  GET  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  AND  KEEP 

We  want  every  reader  of  THE  ETUDE  to  acquaint  himself  or  herself  with  our  edition, 
SEND  FOR  AT  LEAST  ONE  OF  THESE  SOLOS  although  you  can  easily  select  ten  lor  a 
dollar  from  the  list.  _ 


10c  EACH  10c 


PIANO  SOLOS 


A  bide  With  Me,  Transcription . 

j  Air  De  Bullet,  Op.  36,  No.  5 . 


80 
1  00 
75 
90 
1  00 
1  00 


i  Alice,  Transcription . 

f  American  Medley,  Music  of  the  Union. 

J  Auld  Luii"  Syne,  Paraphrase . 

i  Awakening  Of  The  Lion.  Op.  115.... 

By  Moonlight,  Op.  139,  No.  3 . 

if  Carmen  Potpourri  . 

!  Century  Overture  of  Operatic  Oein>.. 

Chasse  Infertiale,  Grand  Galop . 

1  Come  Back  fo  Erin,  Transcription ... . 

L  IMxleN  Land,  Variations . 

j  Drops  Of  Water,  Op.  17 . 

;  Kspana,  Spanish  Waltzes . 

:  fifth  Waltz,  Cbromatique . 

I  First  Tarantella,  Op.  13 . 

j  Urund  Valse  De  Concert . 

j  brand  March  De  Concert,  Op.  19 . 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  '1 . 

j  U  Trovatore,  Fantasie  Brillant. . 

j  Kuiuinenoi  Ostrow.  Op.  10,  No.  22.  .  .  . 

Lt  Cascade,  Op.  37 .  — 

La  Manola,  Spanish  Serenade . 

•La  Paloina,  Transcription  . 

r| Last  Siuile,  Op.  72 . 

;  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  containing  1700 
/compositions  for  PIANO,  two  and  four  hands. 
Also  one  and  two  Violins  and  Piano,  sold  for 
10  CENTS  EACH.  * 

It  is  money  in  your  pocket  to  insist  upon  your 
;4dealer  selling  you  “Century  Edition.”  If  he  will 
i  not,  order  direct. 

Century  Music  Publishing  Co., 

1173  Broadway,  New  York 


.  Freeman  . . . 

.  Moszkowski . 

.  Ascher . 

.Grohe . 

.  Hoffman  . . . 

.  De  Kontski. 

.  Bendel . 

, .  Bizet . 

.Greenwald  . 

, .  Koelling  . . . 

, .  Kulie . 

.  Meacham . . . 

. .  Ascher . 

. .  Waldteufel . 

. .  Godard .... 

. .  Mills . 

..Mattel . 

.  Wollenhaupt 

, .  Liszt . 

, .  Smith . 

. .  Rubinstein  . 

.  Pauer  . 

, .  FAlenberg  . . 

, .  Yradier - 

. .  Wollenhaupt 


Usual  Price 
$0  75 


10c  EACH  10c 


Listen  To  The  Moeklng  Bird.. 

Little  Golden  Blonde,  Op.  *10. . 
Lohoiurrln,  Fantasie  Brillante. 

Loreley,  Op.  2 . 

Midsummer  Maht’s  Dream,  Fantosi 

Mignon  Polonaise,  Op.  188 . 

Moonlight  Sonata .  . 

M lisle  Among  The  Pines  . 

Nulla  Valse  from  “Sylvia'* . 

Orth,  Grand  Polka  de  Concert . 

Palms,  Transcription . 

Pilgrim  Chorus  from  “Taniihuiiser". 
Polucca  Brillante,  Op.  222. 

(Quartet  from  “Klgoletto” . . 

Rustle  of  Spring,  Op.  32,  No 

Serenade,  Op  27 . 

Silver  Elves  Caprice . 

Sonata  PuthetLjue . 

Star  Of  Hope,  Reverie . 

Tarantelle.  Op.  85 . 

Twittering  Of  The  Birds... 

Up  In  A  Swing,  Reverie . 

Venetla  Waltzes,  Modjeska. 

Witches  Dance,  Op.  17,  No.  2.. 
Zumpa,  Fantasie  Brillante . 


.  Hoffman  . 

. .  Eilenberg 
..Leybach  . 

. .  Seeling  . . 

. .  Smith .... 

. .  Rosellen  . 

. .  Beethoven 
. .  Wyman  . . 

. .  Delibes.. . 

. .  Gottschalk 
. .  Leybach  . 

. .  Wagner- L< 
. .  Rohm  . . . 

. .  Spindler  . 

.  .Si tiding. . 

. .  Cltaminad 
. .  He  ins .... 

. .  Beethoven 
. .  Kennedy 
..Heller.... 

. .  Bilemma  . 

. .  Mont  nine 
. .  Lowthian 
. .  Mac  Do  well 
. .  Dorn . 


Price 
.$0  75 


80 
1  00 
00 

65 

75 

65 

70 

60 

60 

65 

70 

85 

60 

60 

75 

50 

80 

75 

80 


Century  Music  Publishing  Co,,  11 73  Broadway.NewYork 

Please  send  FREE  of  charge  your  catalog  to 
Name _ 


Address. 
City _ 


State - - - 

Pfiste coupon  on  l’ust  Card  in  sending  for  i'liK K  ititnlog 


Xu  XvX  XyjwW' 

Modern  Piano  Duets  Series  of  Music  Books 


This  hook  was  published  for  “Modern 
Piano  Pieces”  enthusiasts.  The  contents 
includes  only  the  most  brilliant  selections 
from  the  pens  of  the  greatest  composers  of 
modern  times.  Edited  and  arranged  for 
four  hands  by  E.  R.  Kroeger. 


READ  THIS  AGAIN 

Complete  Contents 

A  la  bien  Aimee . Schiitt 

Alla  Marcia .  Schytte 

Barcarolle(Tales  of  Hoffman).Gffenbach 

Berceuse  (Jocelyn) . Godard 

Chant  d’ Amour . Stojowski 

Humoreske . Dvorak 

Hungarian  Dance . Brahms 

Marche  Grotesque  . Sinding 

Melodie . Paderewski 

Prelude . Rachmaninoff 

Serenade . Schubert 

Song  of  the  Lark  . Tschaikowsky 

Song  Without  Words  Tschaikowsky 
Spanish  Dance  .......  Moszkowski 

Valse  Mignonne . Schiitt 

Witches’  Dance . MacDowell 

Special  discount  to  Teachers  and  Schools  on  Sample  Copies  or  Class  Supplies.  Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  Publishers 

31-33-35  West  15th  Street,  NEW  YORK  C 


Home  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . $0 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano )  . . 

Mother  Goose  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano) . 

Plantation  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

National  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . . . 

Sougs  of  the  Flag  and  Nution  ( Words  and  Piano) . 

College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs . 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets . 

Love  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . .  . 

Songs  for  the  Guitar . 75 

Songs  from  the  Most  Popular  Operas  (  Words  and  Piano)  .75 

Songs  from  the  Comic  Operas  (  W'ords  and  Piano) . 75 

Piano  Instructor .  •][? 

Children's  Piano  Pieces .  . Q 

Piano  Pieces  (SB  standard  numbers  in  the  Sd  grade) . 75 

Modern  Piano  Pieces . 7? 

Piano  Duets  (16  Third  Grade  Classics)  . 7o 

Selections  from  the  Grand  Operas  ( For  the  Piano) . 75 

Selections  from  the  Comic  Operas  ( For  the  Piano) . 75 

Modern  Piano  Duets . 75 

Piano  Dance  Folio . 7o 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces . 10 

Mandolin  Pieces 

First  Mandoliu . 

Second  Mandolin . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Piano  Accompaniment . 

. . 

Tenor  Mandoliu . 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

First  Maudoliu . 

Second  Mandolin . 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 

Piano  Accompaniment  . . 

Standard  American  Airs  for  1st  and  2ud  Mandolin, 

Guitar  and  Piano . 

Violin  Pieces  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

New  Violin  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . . 

violin  Dance  Pieces  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Violin  Operatic  Pieces  (with  Piano  Accompaniment).... 

Cornet  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Cornet  Selections  (  with  Piano  Accompaniment) . . 

Flute  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) .  . 

Trombone  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Trombone  Selections  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Cello  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Cello  Selections  (with  Piano  Accompaniment)  . 

Clarinet  Solos  (with  Piano  Accompaniment) . 

Orchestra  Folio  (Full  Orchestra  and  Piano) . 

"Standard  American  Airs"  (for  Full  Orchestra 

Piano) .  .  1 

Band  Folio  (Concert  Band,  36  Parts) . . .  5 

Songs  of  all  Colleges  (  Word. *  and  Piano) . .  1 

Songs  or  the  Eastern  Colleges  (  Words  and  Piano). .  1 

Songs  of  the  Western  Colleges  (  Words  and  Piano) .  1 

School  Songs  with  College  Flavor  (Words  and  Piano)... 

100  New  Kindergarten  Songs  aud  Games  (Words  and 

Piano)  .  1 

The  Most  Popular  Music  Dictionary . 
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THE  ETUDE 


-  -=THE  -= 

Willis  Practical 
Graded  Course 

FOR  THE 

Study  of  the  Pianoforte 


THE  Practical  Course  is  practical 
and  modern.  The  studies  have 
been  compiled  from  hundreds  of  collec¬ 
tions  and  different  composers. 

Each  grade  is  so  arranged  that  each 
step  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  slightly 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  in  order 
to  supply  material  suitable  for  students 
of  varying  ability. 

The  use  of  the  bass  cleff  at  once 

is  of  utmost  importance. 

Also  the  use  of  the  quarter  note 
instead  of  the  half  or  whole  note, 
because  each  note  then  has  the  time 
value  of  one  beat  and  it  is  much  easier 
for  the  pupil  to  afterward  understand 
notes  of  other  values. 

Only  the  most  melodic  and 
tuneful  pieces  and  exercises  have  been 
selected  from  the  best  composers,  in 
order  to  cultivate  early  the  taste  in 
playing,  in  addition  to  technic. 

All  the  major  and  minor  scales 
are  included  at  the  end  of  the  first 
grade  volume  because  some  pupils  show 
sufficient  aptitude  to  begin  their  study 
during  this  grade. 

Several  melodious,  instructive 
duets  for  teacher  and  pupil  occur 
throughout  this  grade. 

Fingering  and  phrasing  are  most 
carefully  observed,  so  that  the  teacher 
has  no  need  to  use  the  pencil. 

The  study  of  the  pedal  is  taken 

up  in  second  grade. 

This  is  most  important  and  the  clear, 
concise  outline  of  the  first  steps  in  use 
of  the  pedal  will  prove  of  utmost  value 
to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil. 

Scales,  their  formation  and 
careful  study  are  seriously  taken  up 
in  this  grade. 

Additional  material  is  suggested  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  second  grade 
*to.  render  more  attractive  this  study. 

The  third  grade  continues  the  study 
of  the  pedal  and  cultivates  velocity  and 
lightness  of  touch,  teaching  the  pupil 
to  play  artistically  as  opposed  to  tech¬ 
nical  execution  only.  The  selected 
studies  and  compositions  are  compiled 
with  great  care  in  this  grade  in  order 
to  render  the  work  pleasing  and  attrac¬ 
tive  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  fourth  grade  is  a  compilation 
of  probably  the  most  useful  and  most 
interesting  studies  in  all  musical  liter¬ 
ature. 

Material  suitable  to  fit  the  pupil  for 
a  good  understanding  of  the  best  in  the 
classics. 

Our  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
this  course  is  such  that  we  make  the 
following  offer: 


Upon  receipt  of  40c  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  any  one 
of  the  first  four  grades.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  it 
you  may  return  it  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  the  money 
paid  or  credit  you  the 
amount  on  our  books  :  : 


PUBLISHED  BY 

e  Willis  Music  Co, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Everyone  Interested  in  Music  Should 
Have  These  Valuable  Books 


GEO.  L.  SPAULDING’S 

NOTE  SPELLER 


Trade-mark  Registered ,  1911 


Treble  Clef 

Notes  on  the  Staff 


EPGABCDE 


*F 


(Copy  above  Exercise  herd 


iCE  ADA  ADD  AGE 


AO  BED  BEE 


IEG  CAD  CAD  DAB  DEE 


This  Is  the  biggest  little  book  ever  published, 

it  was  invented  to  uvercome  the  greatest  drawback  pupils 
have  to  contend  with,  i.  that  of  ideutif3’ing  the  notes. 

If  you  are  /earning  to  sing,  or  play  the  piano,  organ, 
violin,  cornet,  clariuet,  flute,  trombone  or  any  other  mu¬ 
sical  instrument,  the  “NOTE  SPELLER”  will  teach  you 
to  read  the  notes  accurately  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
heretofore  consumed,  without  in  the  least  interfering  with 
your  present  routine  of  practice. 

In  one  month,  students  of  the  “NOTE  SPELLER” 
will  have  leaped  u  year  ahead  in  their  studies. 

The  foundation  lor  the  study  of  music  is  between  its  two 
covers. 

Read  what  some  of  the  most  prominent  pedagogs  have  to 
say  regarding  it; 

CHARLES  DENEE— “It  ought  to  be  a  very  popular  book.” 
GUSTAV  L.  BECKER— “It  is  bound  tube  successful.” 
ARTHUR  FOOTE-“I  should  say  it  would  answer  its  pur¬ 
pose  well.” 

HENRY  L.  GIDEON-“The  Booklet  will  come  into  wide 
popularity.”  _ _ 

F.  E.  FARRAR-“I shall  use  It 
myself.” 

ERNEST  R.  KROEGER— “Will 
become  a  standard.” 

LOUIS  STILLMAN  -  “It  is 
thoroughly  practical.” 

R  A  FA  E  L  SAUMELL— “I  con  - 
gratulate  Mr,  Spaulding.” 


FINGER  PRACTICE 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES 

By  RAFAEL  SAUMELL 

The  product  of  practical  experieuce 
and  the  ouly  work  with  its  laudable 
mission  on  the  market,  i.  e.,  to  give  the 
muscles  of  each  finger  the  necessary 
agility  to  properly  execute  all  intricate 
passages  with  appareut  ease. 

The  fluttering  testimonials  received 
from  pedagogic  authorities  prove  that 
these  books  are  destined  to  become 
thumb-marked  volumes  inevery  ambiti¬ 
ous  student's  library.  The  exercises  for 
the  passiug  of  the  thumb  are  au  acqui¬ 
sition  indeed.  Mechanically  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  greatest  excellence-in  engraving 
and  printing,  the  fery  best  material 
being  used  throughout. 


Yol.  I— Easv.  Price  50c 
SPECIAL  PRICE,  POSTPAID 


Yol.  II.— Medium. 
SPECIAL  PRICE, 

Yol.  Ill — Difficult. 
SPECIAL  PRICE,  1 


Price  50c. 
POSTPAID 

Price,  75c, 
0STPA1D 


.  .*.  35c. 
.  .  .  35c. 
.  .  .  55c. 


Concentration  and  Technic 


In  Four  Volumes.  Piano  Exercises 
for  Developing  the  Fingers 

By  LOUIS  STILLMAN 

In  order  to  become  au  accomplished 
pianist  it  is  necessary  to  have  perfect 
control  over  the  muscles  of  the  Augers. 
The  exercises  contained  here  have  been 
constructed  mainly  for  that  purpose,  and 
if  systematically  practiced  euunot  help 
but  bring  the  necessary  result. 

The  work  faithfully  lives  up  to  its 
title,  for  it  has  a  mental  and  muscular 
influence  on  the  mind  and  lingers  which 
encourages  confidence  and  ease  in  play¬ 
ing  in  any  key  aud  scale. 


Yol.  I — Five  Finger  and  Chord 
Exercises  (all  keys)  Price  50c. 

Yol.  II — Five  Finger  Exercises 
(Chrorn.  Treated)  Price  50c. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 
POSTPAID  .  . 

SPECIAL  PRICE 
POSTPAID 


35c. 
!  35c. 


Yol.  Ill — Scale  Practice  (Various  Forms)  Price  50c.  Q  Cp 
SPECIAL  PRICE,  POSTPAID . OUb, 

Vol.  IV — Scale  Practice  (Various  Forms  Continued) 

Price  75c.  CCp 

SPECIAL  PRICE,  POSTPAID . JJUi 


A  Practical  Piano  Course 
for  Beginners 
By  EDUARD  HOLST 

This  work  starts  the  pupils  at  the  very 
beginning  aud  carries  them  by  eusy 
stages,  step  by  step,  to  the  early  third 
grade  music.  The  technical  explan¬ 
ations  are  most  easy  to  understand, and 
never  does  this  course  of  instruction 
become  tiresome  to  the  studpnt.  At 
every  opportunity  the  composer  has  in¬ 
serted  a  recreative  melody,  rather  than 
a  tedious  exercise. 


Regular  Price 

75  Cents 


SPECIAL  PRICE  QCn 
POSTPAID  .  .  0  JO. 


We  will  cheerfully  send  the  above 
on  approval. 

Write  for  particulars. 


Music  Teacher’s  Pocket 
Account  Book 


is  a  handy,  ever-ready  ledger, 
especially  ruled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lessons  given  and 
music  furnished  pupils  for  one 
year.  An  invaluable  time- 
saver  for  any  music  teacher. 


Regular  Price 

25  Cents 


SPECIAL  PRICE  <  C  n 
POSTPAID  .  .  I  30. 


Our  catalogs  are  ready  reference  guides .  Send 

for  them.  They  are  free.  State  what 
instrument  you  play. 


IVI.  WITMARK  &  SONS 


DEPT.  T. 


48  WITMARK  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 


Our  Special  Offer  for  November 

The  following  Christmas  Songs  for  Children  are  just  what  you 
are  looking  for.  They  are  especially  written  for  children  to  play 
and  sing,  and,  being  cheerful  and  bright,  they  will  illustrate  the 
Christmas  spirit. 

Christmas  Comes  But  Once  a  Year  . 

Christmas  Everywhere  ..... 

Children’s  Christmas  Song  .... 

Holy  Night  (Stille  Nacht),  Song 

Holy  Night  (Instrumental),  1st  and  2nd  Grade 

Baby’s  Letter  to  Santa  Claus,  Song 

Baby’s  Letter  from  Santa  Claus,  Song 

We  will  mail  you  any  of  the  above  songs  at  the  special  price  of 
10  cents  each — one  order  only. 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO. 

Race  and  Arcade,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Stacey  Guyer 
Bell 

A  Friend 

Gruber 

Henlein 

Needham 

Needham 


Christmas  Music 

SON  OF  THE  HIGHEST.  A  Christmas  Ora¬ 
torio-Cantata  for  choirs  and  choral  societies.  New.  By 
E.  K.  Heyser.  A  fine  program;  beautiful  choruses 
interspersed  with  solos,  duets,  trios  and  quartets,  (some for 
male,  and  some  for  female  voices).  We  cannot  com¬ 
mend  too  highly  this  new  cantata.  (96  pp).  Price 
50c.  Examination  copies  sent. 

We  have  others.  Send  for  list. 

CHRISTMAS  ANTHEMS. 

WATCHING  O’ER  THEIR  FLOCKS. 

Herbert.  A  fine  anthem  with  soprano  solo.  10c. 

THE  ANGEL’S  MESSAGE.  Herbert.  Chorus 
anthem.  10c. 

SING,  O  HEAVENS.  Lerman.  A  strong  chorus 
anthem  with  soprano  solo.  10c. 

GLORY  TO  GOD  IN  THE  HIGHEST. 

Heyser.  A  brilliant  chorus  anthem.  1  Oc.  Send  for  list. 
For  Men’s  Voices 
BEHOLD  YOUR  KING.  Heyser.  10c. 

THE  JOYFUL  MORN  IS  BREAKING. 
A  dams.  1 0c. 

For  Women’s  Voices 
CHILD  OF  HEAVEN.  Allyn.  10c. 

HOLY  VOICES.  Heyser.  10c. 

Send  for  full  list. 

CHRISTMAS  SOLOS 

TO  YOU  IS  BORN  A  SAVIOUR,  for  mezzo 
voice.  Heyser.  30  cents. 

JOY,  JOY,  WONDERFUL  GLADNESS. 

For  mezzo  voice.  Allyn.  30  cents. 

CHILDREN’S  CANTATAS 

SANTA  CLAUS’  DOINGS,  by  Gabriel,  for 
Sunday  schools  and  day  schools,  with  orchestration. 
25  cents. 

SANTA’S  ELVES,  by  Fillmore,  for  Sunday 
schools  and  day  schools,  with  orchestration.  25  cents. 

S.  S.  CONCERT  EXERCISES 

CHRISTMAS  DAY,  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  5  cents. 
HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  TIME,  by  various 

authors.  5  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  RECITATIONS,  DIALOGS 
AND  SONGS.  10  cents. 

Get  our  Christmas  Catalog.  Free. 

NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG 
BOOK 

SONGS  OF  PRAISE  is  a  new  Sunday  school 
song  book,  just  published,  with  complete  orchestration. 
Fine  new  songs  with  many  of  the  old  favorites  retained. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 

FOR  CHOIRS 

JEHOVAH’S  PRAISE.  A  new  collection  of 
anthems  for  professional  and  volunteer  choirs.  A  good 
grade  of  new  anthems  by  such  writers  as  Heyser,  Ler¬ 
man,  Sudds,  Lehrer,  Myers,  Wilde  and  others.  This 
is  its  first  announcement.  (224pp).  Price  60c.  Sam¬ 
ple  copy  sent  for  examination. 

POPULAR  ANTHEMS.  A  new  collection  for 
volunteer  choirs.  Good  anthems  cf  an  easy  grade,  by 
many  good  writers.  These  anthems,  while  easy,  are  very 
effective.  They  are  of  good  quality.  Choir  leader' 
needing  good,  new.  easy  anthems,  should  see  this  book 
(224  pp).  Price  60c.  Sample  sent  for  examination 
THE  CHOIR,  our  monthly  anthem  journal,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  volunteer  choirs.  A  very  popular  monthly 
Sample  copies  free  to  choir  leaders. 

Comic  Operas 

SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  b> 
A  If  red  G.  W athall. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  it 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  sinc« 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
lyrics ;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  ensi 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  fo 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  ha 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Orchestn 
score  for  rent. 

PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines.tex 
and  music  by  Alfred  G.  W athall.  This  new  operett. 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizations 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  bam 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  a 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kin< 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leadin; 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounce< 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  grea 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  Th- 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  separate  book  at  50c 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  wi 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  boa 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operett 

for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Verv  popular.  Never  fail 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestr 
score  rented  at  low.  price.  Sample  book  sent  oi 
approval. 

A  NEW  ORCHESTRA  BOOK^ 

HAZEL’S  GEMS.  Composed  and  arranged!) 
Edward  Hazel.  A  collection  of  original  composition 
by  this  famous  writer,  consisting  of  serenades,  pastorales 
light  overtures,  solos  for  the  different  instrument,  etc. 
written  especially  for  concert,  parlor,  church  or  Sunda 
school  entertainments,  for  amateur  performers.  In 
music  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  arrangement  superb 
Not  difficult,  and  cued  to  he  played  by  small  orchestra 
Piano  book  $1 .00.  Other  hooks,  each  50  cents. 

Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  in  orchestra  and  band  music  send  fc 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musica 
Messenger,  a  monthly  hand  and  orchestra  journa 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  tn 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  The  Etude. 

FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

~  or  Bible  House 

Cincinnati,  O.,  N£W  YORK. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


E  PUBLISH 

The  Largest  and 
Best  Collection  of 

Melodious 

Pianoforte 

Music 

If  you  play  or  teach  you  will  be  interested  in 
ir  Thematic  Catalogues,  giving  principal  music 
ernes,  SENT  FREE  to  any  address. 

)ur  “EDITION  WOOD” 
s  recognized  as  the  best 
ow  priced  edition  of  the 
Itandard  Studies,  Re¬ 
lations,  and  Classics. 


f  Teachers  and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
e  every  year  finding  our  publications  indis- 
1  :nsable  in  their  classes. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  FREE  to  interested 
iiirties  copies  of  our  catalogues. 

Please  state  in  which  branch  of  music  you 
re  interested;  also  please  tell  us  the  name 
f  your  regular  music  dealer. 


Fo  Voice  Teachers  and 
.overs  of  Vocal  Music 

Send  for  two  important  thematic  booklets  de¬ 
nted  to  secular  and  sacred  songs: 

ecular  Song  Thematic,  No.  1 

(First  Page  of  Thirty  Songs). 

■acred  Song  Thematic,  No.  1 

(First  Page  of  Twenty-four  Songs  and  Six  Duets) 

Both  booklets  are  of  convenient  “pocket”  size 
ad  should  be  in  the  studio  of  every  teacher  and 

nger. 

WE  SUGGEST  that  you  drop  us  a  card  for 
ae  two  booklets  and  then  send  us  a  list  of  such 
if  the  songs  as  you  would  like  to  see — sending  at 
le  same  time  the  name  of  your  regular  dealer, 
nd  We  will  forward  the  songs  in  his  care,  thus 
iving  you  the  trouble.of  opening  an  account. 

Vocal  Teachers  should  use  our 
'.dition  of  the  Concone  and  Sieber 
localises.  Best  Editions  on  the 
narket. 


HE  B.  F.  WOOD  MUSIC  CO. 

Proprietors  of  “Edition  Wood 

NEW  YORK: 

23  East  20th  St. 

Also  at  London  and  Leipzig 


BOSTON : 

46  Summer  St. 


IEET  MUSIC 

■■  Cents 


for  any  copy 
in  this 
column 
postpaid 


\STKIME\TAI. 

oreske,  Dvorak 
Cathedral  Chimes 
t  Bye  and  Bye,  Variat’n 
t  Hawk  Waltz 
i  of  Hoffmann ,  Barcarolle 
¥  ing  Bird,  Variation 
ng  Waters  Truax 
er  Song,  Lange 
ffeiss  Glide  Waltz 
dand,  Variation 
ight  Waltz 

'perings  of  Love  Valse 
3ide  Rose,  Fischer 
ig  Song,  Mendelssohn 
e,  Sweet  Home,  Variat’u 
Storm,  Weber 
Hand  Echoes 
Igi.  Transc.,  Ascher 
ter  My  God,  Variation 
Slack  Joe,  Variation 
I  ?olks  at  Home,  Variut’n 
y  Danube  Waltz 
,  SONGS 
I  Rosary,  Rogers 
Palms,  Sacred 
« >iribin 

;  n  of  the  Earth 
»  m  of  Paradise 


SPECIALS! 

Cents 


10 


for  any  copy 
in  this 
column 
postpaid 


GORDON’S  GRADED 
PIANO  COURSE 

In  Nine  Grades — 50  Cents  Each 

AN  OPINION 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  given  your  Graded  Piano 
Course  a  thorough  examination  and  find  it  a 
useful  and  interesting  work. 

There  are  many  works  that  are  useful  but  not 
interesting  to  the  student. 

You  have  succeeded  in  the  combination  and 
should  make  the  Gordon’s  Graded  Piano  Course 
a  sought-for  musical  work. 

Yours  truly  Bros.  Epstein, 

Beethoven  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Send  for  Circulars 

H.  S.  GORDON,  112  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


“The  Child  of  Bethlehem” 

A  NEW  XMAS  CANTATA 
For  Sunday  School  Entertainments 
TABLEAUX 

I.  The  Prophet  (Isaiah). 

II.  The  Angel  and  Mary. 

III.  The  Wise  Men. 

IV.  Herod’s  Court. 

V.  The  Shepherds  at  Night. 

VI.  The  Adoration. 

Santa  Claus  Scene. 

Retail,  .40  To  Churches,  .30 

Ask  for  a  copy  “on  selection .” 

H.  S.  GORDON,  112  W.  30th St.,  NEW  YORK 


songs 

I  Want  To  Be  in  Dixie 
Houeyman — Big  Hit 
Good-Bye  Rose 
Everybody’s  Doin’  It 
Ragging  Baby  To  Sleep 
Take  Little  Tip  From  Father 
Ragtime  Violin 
Oh,  You  Beautiful  Doll 
Where  River  Shannon  Flows 
Killarney,  My  Home  O’er  Sea 
Girlie  Was  Just  Made  To  Love 
Mammy’s  Shufflin’  Dance 
Caruso's  “Dreams  of  Long  Ago" 
That  Mysterious  Rug 
Will  Roses  Bloom  in  Heaven? 
Take  Me  Back  To  Garden  of  Love 
The  Madhouse  Rag 
Oh,  Mr.  Dream  Man 
Silver  Threads  Among  the  Qold 
Down  By  the  Old  Mill  Stream 
Brass  Bund  Ephraham  Jones 
I’d  Love  To  Li^e  in  Loveland 
INSTRUMENTAL 
Turkey  in  the  Straw 
Napoleon's  Last  Charge,  March 
Winning  Fight,  New  March  Hit 
Senora  Waltzes 


Forty-eight  years  of  experience  in  supplying 
\JvUl/  k^JLiJA  V  JIV/£j  teachers,  schools,  music  dealers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  music  and  musical  instruments  of  every  description  and  the  largest 
miscellaneous  stock  of  music  and  books  in  the  world  give  a  real  meaning  to  our 


Everything  Known  in  Music. 


well  -  known 
watchword: 

Our  specialty  is  filling  orders  promptly  and  completely  for  the  publications  of 
all  publishers  and  for  every  class  of  music.  Only  a  wonderfully  large  and  varied 
stock  and  unusual  facilities  for  handling  it  make  such  a  specialty  possible. 

Order  from  us  any  of  the  publications  adver¬ 
tised  in  “  The  Etude  ”  or  elsewhere,  and  receive  //T, 
them  promptly.  If  you  want  any  publication  of 
a  musical  character  or  desire  any  information 
about  it,  write  to  us. 


CHICAGO 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

We  handle  a  large  line  of  Plays,  Cantatas,  Operas,  Drills,  Action  Songs,  etc.,  and  as  we 
devote  our  time  exclusively  to  this  business,  we  have  become  known  among  our  patrons  as 

“  THE  HOUSE  THAT  HELPS  ” 

“The  Captain  of  Plymouth,”  a  delightful  Comic  Opera  by  Eldridge  &  Tibbals,  has  had  over  200 
productions.  Copy  sent  on  approval  for  7  cents  postage. 

FOUR  NEW  ACTION  SONGS  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

“  Winning  Ways  of  Grandma’s  Days,”  25  cents  “  Reduced  to  $1.99  ”  (The  song  of  the  display 
“1  Can’t  Do  a  Thing  With  My  Hair  Since  It’s  figures  in  a  show  window)  25  cents. 

Washed,”  25  cents.  “The  Hat  of  Other  Days,”  25  cents. 

THE  SONG  THAT  IS  TOURING  AMERICA 
“IS  THERE  ANY  BETTER  COUNTRY  THAN  THE  U.  S.  A.?”  25  Cents 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  to 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  -  -  Franklin,  Ohio 


JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS 


No.  1  No.  2 

The  Artistic  Pianist  The  Artistic  Tenor 


CONTENTS 


Star  of  Faith,  Reverie 
i  Hamilton  Profit-Sharing  Coupons  with  all  orders 

1  i  MYREX  CO.,  242  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

id  2c  Stamp  for  "Money-Saving”  Catalogs 


TITI>V  COMPOSER 

A  la  Bleu  Aimee,  Valse . . Ed.  Schuit 

At  Morn  (Au  Matin) . Scnj.  Godard 

Berceuse.  Op.  88,  No.  1 . Ed.  Grieg 

Berceuse  (from  Jocel.vn)  trims . Benj.  Godard 

Berceuse,  Op.  67 . Fr.  Chopin 

Butterfly  (La  Piipillon) . . 6. Lavallee 

. . .  Dvorak 

Love-s  Greeting  (Salut  D' Amour) . K.  Elgar 

Rennet,  Op.  14.  No.  1 . J.  Paderewski 

Minute  Walt/.  (Valse)  Op.  GL  No.  1 . b.  Chopin 

Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  2 .  E.  Chopin 

l'as  ile»  Aniphoros,  Op.  87,  No.  2 . C.  Chammade 

Polish  Dance,  A . .  Scharwenka 

Ncarf  Dance  (Pas  des  Edharpes)  Op.  37, 

3  . C.  Chaminade 

Serenataf  OpVis,'  No.  i'.' . . . *■  MoakomH 

Kero  ml  Miwiirkn,  Op.  51 . Benj.  Godard 

Second  Valse  Brilliant*,  Op.  56 . . Bat).  Godard 

Some  Without  Words  (Chant  Sans  Paroles) 

Op.  2,  No.  3 . P  Tschaikowsky 

Valse  Arabesque . 

Valse  Lente  (Sylvia) .  Leo  Delibes 

Why?  (Warum) . Robert  Schumann 

Witch’s  Dance  (Hexentanz). . Edw.  Mac  Dow  ell 


CONTENTS 


COMPOSER 

.G.  Verdi 


TITLE 

Celestial  Alda  (Celeste  Aida)  from  “Aida' 

Flight  of  Agnes . b\  Revan 

Goodbye  . F  F  Tosti 

Heaven  and  Sky  (Ciolo  emar)  from  “Giu- 

conda” .  . A.  Ponchielli 

I  Love  Thee  (Toh  Liebe  Dich) . Edw.  Grieg 

Imp  of  Dreams  (A  Serenade) . Wm.  E.  Hacsche 

Lass  With  the  Delicate  Air,  The  . T.  A.  Arne 

Last  Night  (Sehnsucht). . . . H.  Kjerulf 

Like  a  Dream  (M’Appari)  from  “Martha”  F.  von  Flotow 

Lotus  Flower,  The  (Die  Lotus-Blume) . R.  Schumann 

Ohstlnatlon  (A  Resolve) . •  de  Fontcnailles 

Oh  Fair,  Oh  Sweet  anil  Holy  (Du  hist  wie 

eiue  Blum) . .  .  .  .  0.  Cantor 

Plume  In  the  Summer  Wind  (Ladonna  e 

Mobile)  from  “Rigoletto" . G.  Verdi 

Serenade  (Staudohen)  . .  , 

Serenade  (Staudohen)  . F  Schubert 

Serenade  (La  Serenata) .  . b.  P.  Tosti 

Spirit  So  Fair  (Spirto  Geutil)  from  "La 

F&vorita” . G.  Donizetti 

Song  of  Sunshine,  A  . . A-  0.  Thomas 

Songs  Mv  Mother  Taught  Me  (Als  die  alto 

Mutter) . A- 

. A.  G.  Thomas 

Introductory  Price 


Wind  In  the  Trees 


This  is  the  most  remarkable  music  book  proposition  ever  upon 

the  waves  of  publicity,  for  in  addition  to  their  contents  being  made  up  of  w-orld- 
lamous  compositionsythere  is  a  beautifully  tinted  lifr-like  autographed  portrait 
of  a  musical  celebrity,  together  with  a  brief  story  of  Ins  or  her  interesting  career. 

Each  piece  hasten  especially  edited  for  this  series,  and  the  printing, 
paper  and  binding  beggars  description. 

_ _ _ _  MAKES  A  BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  - 


Per  Volume,  Postpaid 


M.  WITMARK  &  SONS,  dept 


«T» 


48  Witmark  Building, 

NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THIS  NEW  REVERIE 

“Broken  Hearts”  now 
in  great  demand,  only  O 

This  low  price  for  introduction 
only  and  name  of  your  music 
dealer.  Order  it  to-day. 

CHAS.  E.  R0AT  MUSIC  CO., 

Battle  Creek,  MicH. 


YULE-TIDE  MARCH  (new) 

By  NETTIE  D.  ELLSWORTH 

A  brisk  and  inspiring  march  of  medium  difficulty, 
for  home  or  studio  use.  Introductory  price  for  a 
limited  time,  20  cents,  postpaid. 

N.  D.  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  7700  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


TheWorld’s  Best  Music 

Farewell  to  the  Plano  Hen.  Grant’s  March  Longing  for  Home 
Last  Hope  Evening  Star  Whisperings  of  Love 

Shepherd’*  Song  The  Pfciilms  Forsaken 

Dream  of  Paradise  Serenade  (Schubert)  Twilight 

12  for  $1.00  5  for  50c.  Single  Copy  15c. 

These  special  prices  for  a  limited  period  only 
MONEY  REFUNDED  If  the  music  is  not  entirely  satisfactory 

WORTHLY-JOHNSON  CO.  810  George  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


I  5TH  EDITION  I 


STARLIGHT  REVERIE 

Piano  Solo  by  John  A.  Seidt 
Thousands  of  copies  sold  22c  Per  CoDV 

Are  you  acquainted? 

If  not,  order  to-day.  (Regular  Price,  60c) 

Catalogue  FREE.  Very  liberal  discounts  to 
Teachers,  Music  Schools,  Convents,  etc. 

JOHN  A.  SEIDT,  Publisher,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOLOS 
and  DUETS 

WITH  PIANO  ACC. 

BY 


HERBERT  L.  CLARKE- 

CORNET  SOLOS 

Bride  of  the  Waves,  The  (Polka  Brlllante) .  . $1.00 

Carnival  of  Venice  (with  variations)  . 75 

Debutante,  The  (Caprice  Brillante)  . . 75 

Du  Du  Liegst  Mir  Im  Herzen  (with  variations) . . 75 

From  the  Shores  of  the  Mighty  Pacific  (Rondo  Caprice)..  .75 
Harp  That  Once  Thro’  Tara's  Halls,  The  (with  varialioos)  1.00 

My  Love  for  You  (Song) . 50 

Showers  of  Gold  (Scherzo) . 75 

Side  Partners . 75 

Sounds  from  the  Hudson  (Vulse  Brillaute) .  LOO 

Southern  Cross,  The  (Cornet  Solo  Romantique) . 75 

CORNET  DUETS 

Cousins .  7 

Side  Partners .  L00 

CORNET  AND  TROMBONE  DUETS 

Cousins . 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

50c  Numbers,  20c.  ?5c  Numbers,  80c. 

$1.00  Numbers,  -:0c. 

y-v  ,  1  of  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  Etc.,  Etc.* 

yUT  for  various  instruments,  with  piano 

acc.  is  most  comprehensive.  Send 

for  one.  IT’S  FREE. 

M.  WITMARK  &  SONS,  NEW  YORK 


Dept.  T. 


48  "Witmark  Bldg. 


“The  Wonder  Series” 

For  those  that  are  interested  in 

SOMETHING  NEW 

A  series  of  collections  especially  designed 
for  Soloists,  Teachers,  Pupils 


The  Wonder  Piano  Folio 

A  collection  containing  Dvorak,  Humer- 
eske,  Key  G — Wilson,  Tripping  Thro  the 
Meadows — Macbeth,  Forget  Me  Not — 
Czibulka,  Leaves  and  Blossoms — Sousa, 
On  Parade  March — Bird,  Skizzen — Costa, 
O  Sole  Mio,  and  twenty  other  composi¬ 
tions  equally  as  good. 

Special  Price,  Postpaid,  50c. 


The  Wonder  Violin  and  Piano  Folio 

A  carefully  selected  and  edited  collection 
of  standard  classics,  containing  Drdla 
Souvenir;  Ambrosio,  Serenade;  Zarzycki, 
En  Valsante;  Dvorak,  Humereske;  Sauret, 
Romance;  Mlynarski,  2nd  Mazurka  and 
a  number  of  other  compositions  of  the 
same  order. 

Special  Price,  Postpaid,  75c. 


Published  by 


T.  B.  HARMS  CO., 

62  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  Crown  Combinola 


MASTERS  THE  WORLD  OF  MUSIC 


Masters  it  for  YOU,  for  any  one  can  play  ANY  music, 
besides  produce  delightful  effects — effects  possible  with  no 
other  make  of  instrument.  It  is  the  ideal  Player- 
piano  because  it  is  the  successful  combination  of 
a  perfect  piano  with  a  perfect  player  mechanism. 


FT  CION’S 

MUSIC  DICTIONARY 


By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 


Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music 


We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  about  the  Crown  Combinola  because 
the  instrument  itself — in  first  demonstration  or  in  permanent 
use — backs  up  all  our  representations  concerning  it. 

We  have  been  building  pianos  for  many  years,  and  we  have  put 
into  our  instruments  all  that  experience  has  taught  us,  together 
with  the  best  materials  money  will  buy. 

The  buyer  of  a  Player-piano  should  consider  whether  he  wishes 
an  instrument  for  appearance,  or  for  both  appearance  and  service — 
for  a  year  or  two  or  for  a  lifetime.  We  make  and  sell  the  lifetime 
kind.  Write  to-day  for  our 

Beautiful  Piano  book  and  other  literature 


Wc  sell  on  time  and  will  take  your  old  piano  to  apply  on  purchase  price  of  new 
instrument  and  guarantee  the  same  satisfaction  in  purchasimg  through 
correspondence  as  if  in  person  at  our  warerooms 


CEO.  P.  BENT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

2 1  4-2 1  6  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 


Includes  every  necessary  word  used 
in  music  with  its  pronunciation.  A 
list  of  prominent  foreign  composers 
and  artists  with  their  chief  works, the 
pronunciation  of  their  names  and  the 
date  of  their  births,  etc.  A  short 
vocabulary  of  English  musical  terms 
with  their  Italian  equivalents. 

Price,  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 


Elson’s  Pocket  Music  Dictionary 

Price,  Cloth,  Postpaid,  35c 


MUSIC  CLUB  PROGRAMS 
FROM  ALL 
NATIONS 


By  ARTHUR  ELSON 


Price,  Postpaid,  $1.25 


Outlines  the  various  schools  from 
all  nations  with  a  rich  series  of  pro¬ 
grams,  and  over  one  hundred  por¬ 
traits. 


We  know  of  no  book  that  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  meets  the  requirements  as 
does  this  volume. — Musical  America. 


These  Books  Will  Be  Sent  on  Examination 


INTERVALS,  CHORDS  and  EAR 
TRAINING 


By  JEAN  PARKMAN  BROWN 

Price,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

Exercises  and  examples  in  rudi¬ 


mentary  harmony  and  ear  training 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  piano 
study. 


A  faithful  use  of  this  book  will 
greatly  broaden  knowledge  and  raise 
the  standard  of  musical  intelligence. 
—  W.  R.  Spalding ,  Professor  of  Har¬ 
mony,  Harvard. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING 


A  Practical  System  of  Mind 
and  Finger  Training 


By  CLAYTON  JOHNS 

Price,  $1.25,  Postage  Paid 


“Mr.  Johns  has  succeeded  admir¬ 
ably  in  setting  forth  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  the  points  considered  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  student  who  studies  this 
book  will  do  so  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.” — Sergei  Rachmaninoff. 


BOSTON  cSiaN  EW  YORK  draO/OOc 


NEW  PIANOFORTE  STUDIES 


FOR  THE  EARLIER  GRADES 


Phrasing  and  Agility 


12  ETUDES 


By  NICOLAI  VON  WILM 

Op.  256  Price,  75  cents 

{Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  77) 


This  work  is  planned  to  offer  the  pupil  study  material 
that  will  assist  him  in  acquiring  a  fluent  technique  and  at 
the  same  time  train  him  in  habits  of  careful  phrasing. 

The  studies  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  extended 
legato  phrases  and  are  carefully  marked  for  delicate 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the 
pedal.  They  are  suitable  for  the  second  grade  and  for 
review  work  with  more  advanced  pupils. 


Progressive  Velocity  Studies 


By  HANS  AILBOUT 

Op.  315  Price,  75  cents 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  67)  # 


Twenty  two-page  studies  grading  from  imple  scale 
passages  in  C  to  introductory  second  grade  material. 
The  subjects  treated  include: 

Scale  passages  (right  hand,  left  hand) — Equality  of 
fingers  (right  hand,  left  hand)  —  Phrasing  —  Broken 
Chords  —  Legato  and  Staccato — -Independence  of  the 
hands — The  weaker  fingers — Short  arpeggios — Sustained 
notes  — -  Legato  passages  —  Repeated  notes  —  Phrasing- 
Arpeggios — Melody — Accent  and  Rhythm — Melody  and 
Accompaniment. 


25  Short  Melodious  Etudes 


By  H.  MAYLATH 

Op.  163  Price,  75  cents 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  55) 


Subjects  rarely  treated  in  books  of  pianoforte  studie 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection. 

Each  study  occupies  but  one  printed  page,  the  tech 
nical  principle  being,  nevertheless,  treated  in  an  entirel 
adequate  manner.  The  collection  offers  an  unusuall 
large  variety  of  technical  material  for  second  grad 
pupils. 


Pleasure  and  Progress 

Descriptive  Etudes  for  the  Pianoforte 

(Second  Grade) 

By  GEORG  EGGELING 

Op.  176,  Book  II  Price,  75  cents 

(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  60b) 

CONTENTS 

From  Sunny  Spain  (Accent  and  Rhythm),  At  the  Seashore 
(Melody  in  both  hands),  Grasshoppers  (Two-part  study),  Gipsy 
Dance  (Repeated  chords).  Up  Hill  and  Down  Hill  (Scale  passages 
in  contrary  motion).  Playing  Tennis  (Study  in  Imitation),  At  the 
Fireside  (Dotted  notes),  Santa  Claus’  Dance  (left  hand  melody 
playing),  Moonlight  on  the  Water  (Melody  with  accompaniment). 
Through  Field  and  Forest  (The  turn).  At  Evening  (Sustained 
notes),  Twittering  Birds  (Grace  and  elegance),  Harvest  Dance 
(Phrasing),  The  Minstrel  (Arpeggios),  To  a  Flower  (Counter 
melody  playing).  At  the  Races  (Velocity — triplets) 


Etudes  Poetiques 


The  Weaker  Fingers 


By  RUDOLF  FRIML 

Op.  75  Two  Books.  Price,  each,  75  cents 

(Schmidt9 s  Educational  Series  No.  68a-b  J 

These  twelve  special  studies  serve  chiefly  for  training 
in  interpretation,  but  at  the  same  time  are  well  planned 
to  aid  the  student’s  technical  development.  Each 
number  is  an  interesting,  melodious  composition,  and 
attractive  both  in  form  and  musical  treatment.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  contents  of  the  two  books  : 


Exercises  and  Tuneful  Pieces 
By  ALFRED  KAISER 


(Schmidt's  Educational  Series  No.  2 5) 

Price,  75  cents 


BOOK  I. — Prelude,  The  Harp,  Northern  Chant,  Marionettes, 
On  Parade,  The  Bee. 

BOOK  II. — Grief,  The  Mill  Wheel,  The  Cuckoo  Clock,  Mur¬ 
muring  Brook,  Gnomes,  Impatience. 


This  book  is  designed  for  the  special  development  < 
the  3rd,  4th  and  Sth  fingers  of  both  hands  in  a  series  ( 
exercises  and  melodious  pieces  fingered  to  serve  th 
special  purpose.  In  studying  the  contents  of  this  boo 
the  pupil  will  at  the  same  time  be  mastering  a  variety  < 
technical  principles,  such  as  execution  and  finger-equaht; 
phrasing,  interpretation,  etc.,  etc. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  :  One  sample  copy  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  for  35c  each,  postpaid,  if  ordered  before  December  1,  1912 


NOVELTIES  ISSUED  THIS  SEASON,  including  a  large  variety  of  teaching 
material  for  all  grades  SENT  ON  SELECTION. 


SENT  FREE  :  Novelty  List  and  thematic  catalogues  of  Pianoforte,  Vocal, 

Violin  and  Organ  Music. 


ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 


BOSTON,  120  Boylston  Street  LEIPZIG  NEW  YORK,  11  Westl36tli  Street 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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WHAT  DOES  MUSIC  EARN? 
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What,  indeed,  does  music  earn?  It  does  not  earn  money  for 
the  average  man  or  woman,  nor  does  it  provide  him  with  any  of  the 
commonly  accepted  necessities  of  life,  food,  clothing,  shelter  or  fuel. 
Why  shouldn't  the  “average  man,”  with  his  hand  on  the  vote  and 
the  dollar,  want  to  know  why  the  schools  ought  not  to  consume  all 
the  pupil’s  home  time,  so  that  none  is  left  for  music  study?  What 
does  music  do  which  makes  it  a  necessity? 

Music  study  gives  the  youth  a  kind  of  intellectual  exercise  which 
is  at  times  a  stimulus  and  at  other  times  a  relaxation.  It  trains  the 
brain  to  accomplish  higher  mental  tasks.  It  steals  away  our  souls 
if  even  for  only  a  little  while,  from  the  grinding,  pounding,  demol¬ 
ishing  pressure  of  modern  life ! 

No  musician  should  consider  his  daily  work  well  done  unless  he 
has  preached  this  wonderful  gospel  of  music  as  a  necessity.  The 
Etude  carries  it  into  thousands  of  homes  every  month  and  we  hope 
makes  new  missionaries  every  day.  But,  at  best,  we  can  ■only  skim 
the  surface.  In  no  other  way  than  by  unceasing  battle  can  musicians 
hope  to  turn  public  opinion  so  that  it  will  compel  our  public  school 
authorities  to  stop  depriving  music  students  of  the  time  to  practice. 

The  amount  of  home-work  which  some  American  students  are 
expected  to  do  is  laughable.  The  policy  seems  to  be  to  treat  our 
young  folks  as  though  they  were  all  endowed  with  the  precocity  of 
Macaulay,  Chatterton,  Hamilton,  Marconi,  Liszt,  or  the  much- 
discussed  W.  J.  Sidis.  In  the  good  old  days  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  could  obtain  a  reputation  as  a  scientist,  upon  a  knowledge 
of  physics  that  would  appear  ridiculous  to  our  sophomore  students, 
our  American  colleges  were  little  further  advanced  that  many  of 
our  high  schools  of  to-day.  Students  in  our  high  schools  now  are 
really  doing  what  was  considered  collegiate  work  a  little  over  a 
century  ago.  In  order  to  cram  this  abnormal  amount  of  study  into 
the  undeveloped  craniums  of  these  young  people  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  many  of  the  things  which  make  youth  most  beautiful  are  being 
forgotten.  Music,  which  perhaps  affords  a  training  more  edifying, 
more  refining,  and  more  stimulating  from  the  mental  standpoint 
than  any  other  study,  seems  to  be  ostracised  because  it  is  necessary 
to  teach  it  outside  of  the  school  hours.  Let  us  insist  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  force  that  our  young  people  be  permitted  to  have  sufficient  time 
to  continue  the  study  of  music  without  the  baneful  interference  of 
too  much  unnecessary  school  home-work. 


WAR  ON  NOISE. 
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to  10  P.M.  After  10  P.M.  you  may  have  any  kind  of  a  musical 
rumpus  you  may  desire  up  to  a  parlor  brass  band  if  you  pay  a  fee 
ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five  dollars.  It  is  verboten  to 
play  on  Sunday  during  the  time  of  divine  service.  Two  American 
girls  were  recently  fined  fifteen  dollars  for  practicing  during  the 
precious  Gottesdient. 

The  German  anti-noise  society  is  compiling  a  list  of  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  where  noise  is  forbidden.  \\  hat  if  one  of  its 
members  should  be  confined  in  a  New  York  flat  with  ninety  families 
in  one  building,  each  one  working  industriously  at  all  manner  of 
musical  instruments,  from  a  cheap  automatic  piano  to  a  lovely  thirty- 
two  thousand  calibre  trombone — to  say  nothing  of  the  corn-fed 
blonde  across  the  street  who  sings  the  Jewel  Song  from  Faust,  not 
as  good  as  a  Tetrazzini  “red  seal”  of  course,  but  every  bit  as  good 
as  a  seventy-five  cent  record. 

The  German  society  actually  proposes  isolated  buildings  in 
which  professional  musicians  may  practice  to  their  ear's  content. 
In  other  words,  it  would  quarantine  music  practice  and  perhaps 
hang  out  a  yellow  flag  for  the  further  protection  of  the  public  and 
to  the  distraction  of  the  music  teacher  who  is  working  her  head  off 
to  get  the  pupil  to  practice  enough.  The  society  has  declared  war 
upon  everything  from  the  ticking  of  clocks  and  the  clicking  of  type¬ 
writers  to  the  puffing  of  locomotives  and  the  diapason  of  the  boiler 
factory.  Whips  must  not  crack  in  the  street,  milk  cans  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  rattle  unde'r  penalty  of  arrest  and  fine,  and  even  the 
organ-grinder  is  prohibited  playing  in  certain  parts  of  the  city 
except  upon  his  special  reception  days.  What  a  splendid  chance 
for  a  Virgil  Practice  Hand  Organ  with  which  the  owner  may 
develop  his  arm  technic,  earn  his  living,  provide  for  his  monkey 
and  at  the  same  time  never  break  an  ordinance  or  an  ear  drum. 

Cities  all  over  the  world,  particularly  in  the  enterprising  centers 
of  South  America,  have  declared  war  upon  noise,  and  diplomatic 
relations  between  civilization  and  din  have  been  indefinitely  broken 
off.  The  Etude  emphatically  favors  less  noise  and  more  harmony 
but  it  does  not  want  to  see  any  legislation  that  will  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  judicious  amount  of  practice  by  music  pupils.  They 
have  a  hard  enough  time  as  it  is. 


HUMAN  ECONOMY. 


It  began  in  Germany  over  two  hundred  years  ago  when  the 
city  fathers  strove  to  protect  their  philosophers  and  scholars  by 
putting  a  kind  of  protective  zone  of  silence  around  them  a  forti¬ 
fication  against  din.  In  different  German  towns  there  ate  now 
regulations  designed  to  restrict  noises,  and  they  really  are  restiicted, 
because  the  German  policeman  has  a  sense  of  duty  that  would  put 
the  conscience  of  our  Puritan  forefathers  to  shame.  V  Iren  a 
thing  is  verboten  in  Germany  it  means  that  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  sees  that  it  is  not  only  forbidden  but  that  it  is  not  done. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  of  some 
of  the  noises  that  are  verboten  in  Berlin.  It  is  verboten  to  beat 
one’s  carpets  in  the  courtyard,  except  during  specified  hour  s  once 
a  week.  Tt  is  verboten  to  make  any  noise  whatever  during  the  hours 
from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Bei  liner  takes  a  kind 
of  Teutonic  siesta.  It  is  verboten  to  play  upon  any  musical  instill¬ 
ment  in  the  house  except  from  9  A.M.  to  2  P.M.,  and  fiom  4  P.M. 


One  of  the  great  specialists  in  social  economics  has  said 
that  the  greatest  waste  in  modern  society  is  misdirected  effort.  In 
other  words,  we  are  wasting  men  and  women  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  force  them  to  do  something  for  which  they  were  not  fitted  by 
nature.  Wagner  copying  cheap  manuscripts  in  Paris,  Millet  paint¬ 
ing  signs  for  bread  and  butter,  Herscbel  playing  in  a  military  band 
to  buy  leisure  to  work  in  astronomy,  Cervantes  writing  Don  Quixote 
on  scraps  of  leather  in  the  prison  cell  where  he  had  been  confined 
for  failure  to  pay  a  debt,  are  all  indications  of  the  world’s  failure 
to  appreciate  and  develop  the  special  talents  of  gifted  people. 

“Be  what  nature  intended  you  for  and  you  will  succeed;  be 
anything  else  and  you  will  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing,”  exhorted  the  dialetical  Sidney  Smith. 

In  big  business  affairs  the  skillful  director  is  he  who  can  rec¬ 
ognize  the  pronounced  talents  of  his  workers  and  develop  those 
talents  so  that  they  will  bring  the  largest  possible  return  to  the 
business.  The  intelligent  teacher  will  make  a  similar  effort.  He 
will  not  attempt  to  make  a  virtuoso  out  of  a  pupil  with  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  a  Richter,  a  Jadassohn  or  an  Emery.  He  will  not 
try  to  make  his  Robert  Louis  Stevensons  write  advertisements  or 
his  John  Wanamakers  make  essays. 
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Musical  Thought  and  Action 
in  the  Old  World. 

By  ARTHUR  ELSON 
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HOW  THEY  WENT  FOR  POOR  RICHARD. 

In  the  Monthly  Musical  Record,  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden 
writes  of  the  wit  that  the  caricaturists  once  exercised 
at  Wagner’s  expense.  In  the  early  pictures,  mothers 
were  drawn  weeping  at  the  sad  fate  of  their  children, 
who  would  have  to  grow  up  to  hear  the  “music  of  the 
future.”  The  orchestra  of  the  future  was  shown  to 
consist  of  a  group  of  very  vocal  cats,  reinforced  by 
howls  from  a  row  of  children  under  chastisement.  A 
“player  of  the  future”  was  depicted,  who  claimed  that 
the  box  office  at  a  Wagner  concert  should  wait  ten 
years  for  its  money.  Wagner  was  pictured  in  heaven, 
too — giving  points  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  advising 
the  addition  of  brasses  and  drums  to  the  celestial  harps, 
and  taking  care  that  Offenbach  and  other  light  opera 
composers  were  being  properly  roasted  in  the  infernal 
regions. 

More  interesting  is  a  mention  of  other  composers’ 
estimates  of  Wagner.  Rossini,  of  course,  was  adverse. 
After  attending  Tannhauser  he  said,  “It  is  too  intricate 
to  be  judged  at  a  first  hearing,  but  I  shall  not  give  it 
a  second.”  A  friend  handed  him  the  score  of  Lohen¬ 
grin,  and  soon  observed  that  he  was  holding  it  upside 
down.  Rossini  then  explained,  “I  can’t  make  anything 
out  of  it  when  it  is  right  side  up.”  But  even  Schumann 
once  said  that  these  two  works  were  amateurish. 
Marschner,  whom  Wagner  praised  as  a  predecessor  in 
the  romantic  school,  criticised  the  new  works  and  said, 
“If  Wagner,  who  is  a  highly  gifted  man,  had  been  a 
true  composer,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  such  a  noise  and  to  employ  quack  methods  to 
win  musical  fame  and  hide  the  poverty  of  his  produc¬ 
tions.” 

In  France  Tannhauser  met  with  much  opposition, 
aside  from  the  riot  of  the  Jockey  Club  over  Wagner’s 
refusal  to  introduce  a  ballet.  The  work  was  called 
“distressing  and  harassing,”  and  many  wanted  Tann- 
hduser  to  marry  Elisabeth.  The  music  was  considered 
“formless  and  devoid  of  melody,”  and  Prosper  Merimee 
said  he  could  compose  something  as  good  after  hearing 
his  cat  walk  over  the  piano  keyboard — an  intended 
denunciation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Scarlatti’s  “cat- 
fugue”  is  good  music. 

Lohengrin  was  called  “the  apogee  of  hideousness,  a 
distracting  and  altogether  distressing  noise,  a  mere 
blaring  of  brass,  and  a  short  method  of  utterly  ruining 
the  voice.”  Hullah  spoke  of  it  as  “an  opera  without 
music,”  while  Gustav  Engel  termed  it  “blubbering  baby 
talk.”  Hanslick,  the  German  critic,  wrote,  “The 
simplest  song  of  Mendelssohn  appeals  more  to  heart 
and  soul  than  ten  Wagnerian  operas.” 

Of  the  Ring  Tschaikowsky  said,  “There  never  was 
such  endless  and  tedious  twaddle.”  This  is  strange, 
because  Tschaikowsky  was  himself  a  radical  and  an 
opponent  of  Brahms.  Tolstoy  called  the  Ring  bad  art, 
but  Tolstoy  was  no  musician,  and  read  lurid  meanings 
into  the  clean,  sweet  Kreutzer  Sonata  of  Beethoven. 
Berlioz,  however,  was  a  greater  authority,  and  another 
radical;  but  even  he  could  not  stand  Tristan,  and  said 
of  it,  “I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the  com¬ 
poser  wants  to  say.” 

These  early  opinions  are  revived  now  because  we 
have  five  fingers  on  each  hand.  At  first  glance  this 
seems  irrelevant,  but  the  fingers  led  humanity  into 
counting  by  tens  instead  of  by  some  other  arbitrary 
group  of  units;  and  thus  Wagner’s  birth  centennial  is 
at  hand. 


THE  OLD  MUSIC  OF  THE  FLOWERY  KINGDOM. 

In  the  Musical  Times,  A.  Corbett-Smith  gives  an 
account  of  Chinese  music.  Of  the  dramatic  music, 
which  speaks  for  itself  with  insistent  clangor,  he  men¬ 
tions  two  classes.  The  domestic  or  social  play  ( Erh 
Wang)  has  an  orchestra  of  flutes,  strings,  drums,  and 
gongs.  This  is  the  milder  and  more  innocuous  kind. 
The  martial  or  historical  drama  (Pang  Tzu)  dispenses 
with  the  strings.  Wagner  thought  he  was  doing  some¬ 
thing  very  advanced  when  he  had  his  orchestra  com¬ 
ment  on  the  stage  action;  but  the  Chinese  go  farther 
and  let  their  music  foretell  the  outcome  of  events, 
scores  show  by  the  quality  of  the  music  whether 
ral  is  to  be  victorious  or  not,  or  a  lover  happy 
r  disappointed.  This  is  futurist  music  with  a  ven¬ 
geance;  and  it  has  been  recently  noted  that  a  Chinese 


ambassador  called  the  Rheingold  music  for  women  and 
children. 

But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  Chinese  music  by  the 
stage  alone.  There  are  various  instruments  in  use  not 
mentioned  in  the  article,  belonging  to  eight  classes  of 
material — skin,  stone,  metal,  baked  clay,  silk,  wood, 
bamboo  and  calabash.  In  the  first  group  are  drums  of 
all  sizes.  Musical  stones,  struck  by  a  hammer,  were 
in  use  in  China  before  2250  B.  C.  Sixteen  of  them, 
hung  in  a  row,  form  the  instrument  called  the  King. 
Metal  is  used  in  bells  and  gongs.  Baked  clay  forms 
the  Hiuen,  a  primitive  whistle  or  flute.  The  seven  silk 
strings  of  the  Kin,  and  the  twenty-five  of  the  larger 
Che,  give  a  soft  and  agreeable  tone  when  plucked. 
Wooden  instruments  are  mostly  for  noise  and  percus¬ 
sion.  Bamboo  yields  flutes  and  Pan-pipes,  sixteen  of 
the  latter  forming  the  Siao.  The  calabash,  or  gourd, 
is  used  in  the  Cheng,  an  elementary  mouth  organ  of 
the  reed  type. 

Chinese  music  is  based  largely  on  the  pentatonic 
scale.  In  the  often-quoted  legend,  the  mythical  sage 
Fo  Hi,  having  retired  to  the  country  for  meditation 
and  investigation,  came  at  last  to  the  banks  of  the 
sacred  river,  near  which  grew  the  bamboos  ready  to  be 
made  into  flutes.  While  there  he  heard  the  Foang- 
Hoang,  or  consecrated  bird.  The  male  bird  sang  notes 
like  the  black  keys  on  our  piano,  while  the  female  gave 
our  white  key  diatonic  scale.  As  everything  feminine 
has  been  held  of  little  importance  in  China,  the  notes 
of  the  male  bird  were  accepted  as  the  official  Chinese 
scale.  This  scale  is  not  without  great  beauty,  as  the 
early  Scotch  folk-songs  may  show.  The  Chinese  music 
is  often  overlaid  with  din  and  clatter,  but  it  may  have 
its  charm,  too.  Such  a  work  as  the  favorite  song  in 
praise  of  the  Mu  Li  flower  exerts  a  strong  appeal  even 
to  Caucasian  ears.  The  limited  scale,  rhythmic  style 
and  constant  iteration  of  Chinese  music  have  been 
echoed  unintentionally  in  our  own  song,  There  is  a 
Happy  Land.  But  on  the  whole  our  music  appeals 
little  to  the  Chinese.  When  Father  Amiot  had  some 
Western  pieces  played  in  a  Chinese  gathering  the  polite 
Mandarins  gave  .  due  applause;  but,  on  being  pressed 
for  a  frank  opinion,  one  of  them  replied,  “Your  music 
is  very  clever  and  intricate,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the 
heart  as  ours  does.”  This,  too,  in  a  former  century, 
when  Richard  Strauss  was  undreamed  of,  and  no 
Scriabine  had  arisen  to  perpetrate  Prometheus. 

Forecasters  of  government  crop  reports  say  that  this 
season’s  yield  of  operas  will  exceed  that  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year  by  many  bushels,  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  condition  gradually  improving  and  the 
market  price  off  a  little.  The  visible  supply  from  preced¬ 
ing  years,  too,  is  still  on  the  increase;  for  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  library  at  Schwerin  there  has  been  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  early  German  works  by  Reinhard  Keiser.  He 
flourished  in  Hamburg  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  his  orchestra  was  a  lad  named  Handel, 
who,  during  Reiser’s  temporary  absence,  took  the 
leader’s  post  at  the  harpsichord  without  waiting  to  be 
asked. 

Parisina  has  received  its  finishing  touches  from 
Mascagni  and  D’Annunzio.  That  lady  is  not  a  relative 
of  Melusina,  but  rather  a  new  edition  of  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  The  second  act  is  held  to  be  the  best  in  the 
opera.  The  scene  is  an  outdoor  shrine  at  Loreto, 
where  Parisina  comes  with  the  step-son,  who  wins  her 
love  later  on.  There  are  effective  peasants’  choruses 
and  religious  music  that  is  more  Gregorian  than  the 
church  scene  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

Leoncavallo’s  Zingari  is  another  lurid  affair,  based 
on  a  story  by  Pushkin.  A  gypsy  girl,  Fleana,  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger,  by  name  Radu.  The 
latter  is  a  prince  who  has  abandoned  his  position  to 
follow  Fleana.  The  pair  are  then  married,  to  the  sor¬ 
row  of  the  tribal  poet  Tamar,  who  loves  her.  In  the 
second  act  the  wedded  pair  have  found  marriage  a 
failure,  and  no  longer  feel  any  love.  .  Tamar  makes 
love  to  Fleana,  and  brings  her  to  his  hut ;  but  Radu 
has  overheard  and  is  consumed  with  rage.  While  the 
pair  are  still  in  the  hut,  Radu  blocks  the  entrance  with 
vessels  of  oil  and  sets  the  place  afire. 

Riccardo  Zandonai’s  Melaenis,  to  be  given  at  Milan, 
is  laid  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  deals  with  the 
real  love  felt  by  the  heroine  for  a  man  who  casts  her 
aside  when  the  emperor’s  favor  enables  him  to  marry 
another  woman.  The  work  admits  of  much  scenic 
display. 

At  Cracow,  Moniuszko’s  Halka  was  recently  sung 
in  Esperanto.  This  seems  a  good  thing;  for  it  pleases 
the  Esperantists,  and  doesn’t  hurt  the  public,  who  never 
follow  operatic  words  anyway.  Paris  has  heard 
L’Emcute,  Madame  Pierre,  and  Clanthis,  by  Edmond 
Malherbe.  Dukas  is  composing  Le  Doge  de  Venise. 
Dalcroze  is  at  work  on  Prometheus,  with  a  text  of  his 


own.  Rene  Morax  has  done  well  in  the  fanciful  N\ 
tdes  Quatre  Temps.  Strauss  is  writing  a  ballet 
^Richard,  that  is,  and  not  one  of  the  waltz  fami 
Marziano  Perosi  has  nearly  finished  Jenny,  on  a  Sea 
dinavian  subject  that  would  suggest  “Lind”  for  Jenn 
other  name. 

Symphonies  are  on  hand  by  Heinrich  Zoellner  a 
Richard  Stohr,  also  a  symphonic  poem  by  Pien 
Weingartner’s  violin  concerto  has  been  played  by  Kre 
ler.  Moscow  critics  praise  Nicholas  Medtner  1 
classical  tendencies.  Unfamiliar  names  from  Paris  a 
Coindreau,  Jean  Cras  and  Gabriel  Grovlez.  Leon  M 
reau’s  Pastoral  and  Jean  Hure’s  Cathedral  chorus  i 
well  reviewed,  also  a  Ropartz  setting  of  136th  Psal 
Waldsee’s  cantata  Icarus  is  called  bold  and  impressi 
Of  several  Massenet  anecdotes  here  is  one.  Bei 
greeted  once  as  the  greatest  French  composer  he  sa 
“What  about  St.  Saens?  There  is  a  lofty  talen 
“But  don’t  you  know,”  came  the  reply,  “that  he  ; 
tacked  your  Ariadne  and  calls  your  music  worthless 
“Oh,  well,”  answered  Massenet,  “he  and  I  have  agre 
to  say  in  public  just  the  opposite  of  what  we  rea 
think.” 


A  STUDIO  SUGGESTION  FOR  THANKS¬ 
GIVING. 


BY  JO-SHIPLEY  WATSON. 


Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  studio  music; 
at  Thanksgiving  time  as  very  often  pupils  return  t 
late  in  the  fall  for  thorough  preparation  of  a  musi< 
program;  but  there  are  many  ways  of  observing  t 
day  musically  without  the  presentation  of  a  lengt 
musicale. 

Thanksgiving  is  a  thoroughly  American  holiday, 
use  American  flags,  autumn  berries  and  grasses  f 
decorations.  The  pictures  of  American  compose 
should  be  prominently  placed,  and  no  more  effect! 
way  to  show  them  can  be  devised  than  upon  a  bac 
ground  of  our  national  colors. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  play,  talk  about  the  natior 
songs  of  different  countries;  say  something  about  c 
song  America  and  its  various  musical  settings,  I 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  Yankee  Doodle,  The  Bat 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,  Dixie,  and,  if  possible,  1 
or  borrow  a  sound  reproducing  instrument  to  illustr 
your  points. 

People  like  to  know  things.  You  will  always  fi 
them  eager  for  knowledge;  even  though  your  stc 
may  be  an  old  one,  if  told  interestingly  they  v 
listen ;  then  it  is  good  practice  for  you  and  it  is  go 
for  your  business  and  for  your  pupils. 

Thanksgiving  is  an  especially  suitable  occasion  foi 
program  of  American  music;  we  have  a  long  list 
composers  from  which  to  choose;  all  you  have  to 
is  to  consult  your  musical  catalogs  and  you  will  fi 
as  much  good  and  serviceable  music  written  by  Ame 
cans  as  by  any  of  the  modern  French  and  Germ 
writers.  It  is  our  privilege,  our  duty  as  Americ 
teachers,  to  make  the  music  of  native  compos' 
known;  we  reach  the  masses,  not  the  salaried  sin; 
and  traveling  virtuosi;  our  influence  extends  to  the 
sands  of  school  children  every  day  in  the  year,  a 
that  influence  can  be  used  as  a  powerful  aid  to  < 
American  composers  if  we  choose  to  help  them. 

The  opportunity  is  ours,  so  on  this  Thanksgiving 
us  try  to  reach  every  parent,  every  pupil  with  a  spec 
message  in  behalf  of  American-made  music. 


WHAT  WAGNER  THOUGHT  OF  THE  PIAN 

In  outlining  an  ideal  system  of  musical  educat 
for  a  music  school  in  Munich,  Wagner  pays  the  folic 
ing  tribute  to  the  piano.  This  tribute  is  the  m< 
remarkable  because  in  his  earlier  essays  he  spe; 
rather  contemptuously  of  the  pianoforte  as  a  “tonele 
instrument : 

“On  no  single  instrument  can  the  ideas  embodied 
modern  music  be  more  distinctly  brought  out  than 
means  of  the  ingenious  mechanism  of  the  piano;  a 
for  our  music  it  is  therefore  in  reality  the  lead 
instrument,  having  also  become  so  partly  through 
circumstance  that  our  greatest  masters  wrote  a  la 
proportion  of  their  most  beautiful  and  important  wo 
specially  for  the  piano.  Thus,  in  indicating  the  sumn 
of  German  music,  we  place  Beethoven’s  sonatas  ri; 
alongside  of  his  symphonies;  and  from  an  acadei 
point  of  view,  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  c 
rect  taste  in  the  interpretation  of  music  than  first  lea 
ing  how  to  play  a  pianoforte  sonata,  and  then  tra 
ferring  our  capacity  thus  acquired  to  the  corr 
performance  of  a  symphony.” 
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Mileposts  in  Pianistic  Progress 


By  the  Renowned  Virtuoso  Pianist 

ALBERTO  JONAS, 


The  distinguished  pianist  of  Spanish  birth.  Alberto  Jonfls, 
de  his  natal  debut  in  Madrid.  June  8.  18H8.  His  first 
chers  were  Olave  and  Mendizabel  in  Spain,  but  later 
entered  the  Brussels  conservatory  where  be  won  the  first 
ze  in  piano  playing  and  two  first  prizes  in  harmony.  He 
de  his  d£but  as'  a  pianist  in  Brussels  in  1880.  Ten  years 
er  he  spent  three  months  under  Anton  Rubinstein  at  the 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  One  year  later  he  played  in 
rlin  with  great  success,  and  since  then  he  has  toured  all 

•  European  music  centres  repeatedly.  In  1894  he  came 
America  and  became  head  of  the  pianoforte  department 
the  music  school  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  doing 
•ellent  work  in  this  country  as  a  teacher.  Fourteen  years 

I  er  he  returned  to  Berlin,  establishing  himself  as  a  pri- 
te  teacher  of  advanced  pianists.  Here  it  was  that  the 
aarkable  boy  pianist  Pepito  Ariola  came  under  his  iu- 
uction.  Senor  Jonfts  has  made  a  deep  study  of  the  philo- 
ihical  and  historical  aspects  of  music.  Ilis  translation 
Gavaert's  “Instrumentation”  into  Spanish  is  a  noteworthy 
rk.  The  photographic  reproductions  of  old  engravings 
>d  in  this  article  come  from  antique  sources  such  as 
i  usica  gestutscht  und  auss  gezogen.”  by  Sebastian  Vir- 
ig  (1511)  “Theatrum  instrumentorum  sen  Sciagraphia.” 
Pratorius  (1(120).  The  article  will  be  divided  into  three 
rts  and  published  serially.  Students  and  teachers  will 
1  It  a  most  excellent  means  of  securing  a  comprehensive 
w  of  the  progress  of  their  art. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

Is  it  worth  while  to  look  back  on  the  road  traveled 
d  mark  the  various  stages  of  our  progress?  The 
swer  cannot  be  doubted,  for  no  knowledge  is  com- 
;ted  or  enjoyed  that  does  not  include  retrospection. 

!  ano  playing  has  nowadays  become  universal,  and  it 
iuld  seem  as  if  pianistic  virtuosity  cannot  reach 
eater  heights  than  it  does  at  present.  Nevertheless, 
w  forms  and  means  of  expression  are  sought,  and 

•  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  musical  unrest  where 
t  only  the  composer  but  also  the  interpreter  strives 
ter  new  untrodden  paths.  Let  us  pause  and  con- 
ler,  and  by  seeing  how  piano  playing  began,  how  it 
ew,  and  finally  how  it  attained  its  present  wonderful 

i  velopment  we  shall  perhaps  have  a  glimpse  of  what 
?  future  may  bring. 

It  is  not  my  aim,  even  if  space  permitted,  to  make 
s  essay  exhaustive,  historical  and  scientific.  Yet  if 
j;  purpose  to  know  how  and  whence  our  modern  piano 
j  veloped  we  shall  have  to  retrace  the  progress  of 
inkind.  A  little  skip  of  twenty-six  centuries  will  do 
'  r  a  start. 

MUSIC  IN  A  REMOTE  AGE. 

We  are  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  .  This  wonderful 
:  in  is  giving  to  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  his  vast 
!  nius.  He  was  born  in  the  year  582  before  Christ, 
ke  Socrates,  he  never  wrote  a  book,  nor  has  a  line 
im  him  come  to  us ;  yet  we  know  him,  as  we  know 
crates,  better  than  many  of  our  contemporaries,  and 


their  spoken  words  still  guide  us.  Among  tire  many 
mathematical,  geometrical  and  philosophical  principles 
laid  down  by  Pythagoras  those  of  most  interest  to  the 
musician  include  the  scientific,  arithmetical  division  of 
the  scale,  the  proportion  of  tone,  the  cycle  of  fifths, 
the  discovery  of  harmonic  overtones  and  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  his  conception  of  a  general  harmony,  subject 
to  the  most  exact  proportions  throughout  the  universe. 
During  his  time,  the  cithara  of  seven  and  more  strings 
was  used,  but  it  was  already  known  long  before. 
Terpander,  675  B.  C..  had  introduced  it  at  the  public 
competitions  where  Greek  artists  strove  for  prizes  in 
poetry,  instrumental  music  and  singing.  His  cithara 
had  seven  strings :  previous  to  that  time  the  cithara 
had  only  four  strings.  The  antiquity  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  attribute 
to  Hyagnis.  a  poet  musician,  living  1506  B.  C..  the 
invention  of  the  Phrygian  Mode,  or  tonality  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  notes.  These  four  notes,  to  which  the 
strings  of  the  early  cithara  were  tuned,  were: 


But  these  four  stringed  instruments  were  themselves 
the  development  of  the  Monochord,  which  was  com- 


THU  M0N0CH0RD. 


posed  of  one  single  string  on  a  wooden  support  with 
a  sliding  peg,  whereby  the  tone  was  raised  or  lowered. 
The  birth  of  this  instrument  is  lost  in  the  gray,  dim 
past ;  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  was  already 
known  over  4,000  years  before  our  era ! 

The  monochord,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  a  two- 
and  three-stringed  instrument  until,  as  we  have  seen, 
Hyagnis  invented  the  Cithara  of  four  strings.  It  is 
my  belief,  although  I  do  not  find  the  idea  mentioned 
by  any  author,  that  the  monochord  owes  its  origin  to 
the  string  of  the  hunter’s  bow,  which,  when  plucked, 
emits  a  sound  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  string. 

The  old  Egyptians  possessed  a  variety  of  stringed 
instruments,  and  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  these 
were  first  invented  in  Egypt  or  in  Greece.  The  many 
inscriptions  found  in  the  tombs,  vaults  and  monuments 
of  Egypt,  which  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  seem  to 
give  evidence  that  music,  like  many  other  arts,  was 
first  and  very  highly  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  passed  to  Greece.  It  is  proven  that  Pythagoras 
learned  music,  arithmetic  and  geometry  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  many  of  the  signs  with  which  the 
Greeks  designated  their  sounds  are  letters  from  the 
Egyptian  alphabet.  Plato  describes  the  Egyptian 
Psalterium,  an  instrument  composed  of  a  short  tri¬ 
angular  harp,  or  cithara,  fixed  on  a  hollow  wooden 
case  which  acted  as  a  sounding  board.  The  strings 
were  struck  with  little  mallets.  Ptolemy  used  the 
psalterium  to  demonstrate  the  arithmetic  proportions 
of  the  sounds,  by  the  length  of  the  strings.  He  named 
it  canon,  and  the  Arabs  still  call  it  quanon.  This  in¬ 
strument,  brought  back  by  the  Crusaders,  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  clavichord  and  of 
the  spinet. 

Meanwhile  the  organ,  the  oldest  instrument  with  a 
keyboard,  was  already  known.  Hydraulic  organs 
(they  were  very  small]  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Ktesibius,  170  years  before  Christ.  The  organ  soon 
grew  in  size,  and  was  used  in  the  church.  Small  or¬ 
ganlike  instruments,  meant  for  the  home  and  called 
Organistrum,  Portative,  Positiv,  Regal  appear  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century  of  our  era. 

THE  GRANDFATHER  OF  THE  PIANO. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
in  Italy  and  in  Germany  an  instrument  called  the 
Dulcimer  or  Hackbrett.  Dulcimer  is  a  word  derived 
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A  VERY  EARLY  FORM  OF  ORGAN. 

from  its  first  name,  Dolce  Melos,  which  means  “sweet 
toned.”  It  was  a  modification  of  the  Egyptian  psal- 
terium ;  the  strings  were  struck  with  little  mallets  held 
in  the  hand.  This  instrument  possessed  a  range  of 
two  to  three  chromatic  octaves. 


THE  HACKBRETT. 

By  applying  the  hackbrett  to  a  keyboard,  the  Clavi¬ 
chord  was  formed  and  first  appears  as  such  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  strings  were 
shortened  at  will,  and  at  the  same  time  plucked  by 
pliable  tangents,  or  tongues  of  metal.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  strings  to  a  key  and  the  range  was  four  octaves. 
Soon  variations  and  transformations  of  the  clavichord 
took  place.  The  Clavicembalo  or  Cembalo  had  a 
three-cornered  sounding  board.  Every  key  had  its 
own  string,  thicker  in  the  bass  and  thinner  in  the 
treble ;  later  several  strings,  of  equal  length  and  thick¬ 
ness,  were  given  to  each  key.  The  strings  were 
plucked  by  small,  hard  wooden  sticks  with  flint  heads. 


and  thus  these  instruments  acquired  their  distinctive 
character. 

ClavIcythekium  was  a  vertical  clavicembalo  and  the 
prototype  of  our  modern  upright  piano  (in  German 
pianino). 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  clavichords 
and  clavicembalos  were  fitted  with  extra  keys  and 
strings  for  a  sharp,  and  for  A  flat,  for  D  sharp  and 


CLAVICHORD  CLAV1CYTH  ERIUM.  “ 

for  E  flat,  etc.  They  brought  about  the  necessity  of 
a  “tempered”  scale  for  the  clavichord  and  for  the 
clavicembalo.  Meanwhile  improvements  were  made  in 
the  little  wooden  tangents;  instead  of  flint,  leather 
was  used.  Yet  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  both  clavi¬ 
chord  and  clavicembalo  were  not  remedied.  On  the 
latter  only,  a  uniform  tone  could  be  produced,  a  tone 
of, very  short  duration  and  of  metallic  quality;  on  the 
former  a  much,  softer  tone,  amenable  to  a  limited 
amount  of  tone  shading,  but  devoid  of  power  and 
brilliancy. 


THE  CLAVICEMBALO. 

Later  the  clavichord  was  also  built  with  separate 
strings  for  each  key.  The  Spinet  was  a  small  clavi¬ 
cembalo,  with  only  one  string  to  each  key.  Virginal 
was  a  clavicembalo  with  less  extension  in  the  bass, 
about  an  octave  higher  in  the  middle  ol  the  keyboard 
than  the  big  clavicembalos.  <  lavicembalos  were  also 
vailed  later  Gravimbalos,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  instrument;  in  French,  Clavessin  (Clavecin);  in 
h.  Harpsichord;  in  German,  Flugel  (nowadays 
ie  of  a  “grand"  piano),  or  Kielfliigel. 

All  these  instruments  were  at  first  simple  boxes, 
placed  at  will,  on  the  table.  Later  legs  were  adjusted 


SPINETS  AND  VIRGINAL. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  PIANO. 

The  time  was  ripe,  therefore,  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Hammerclavier  (piano  with  hammers).  Its  in¬ 
ventor,  according  to  most  authors  (and  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  r > f  Riemann  beyond  dispute),  was  Bartolomeo 
Cristofori,  of  Florence,  in  Italy,  in  1711.  Cristofori’s 
claim  is  contended  by  Fetis,  who  says,  “Since  the  first 
invention  of  ihe  piano  with  hammers  by  a  French 
artist,  in  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  ..century,  the 
piano,  which  owes  its  origin  to  this  instrument,  has 
been  subject  to  about  850  transformations  before  it 
reached  the  perfected  state  of  to-day,  in  its  three  prin¬ 
cipal  types  of  grand  piano,  square  piano  and  upright.” 
This  was  written  in  1835.  Square  pianos  are  now  relics 


of  the  past,  and  the  French  artist,  whom  Fetis  doi 
not  name,  was  probably  Marius,  who  in  1716  coi 
structed  crudely  made  pianos  with  hammers.  T1 
strings  of  Cristofori’s  pianos  were  struck  by  litt 
hammers  covered  with  leather,  and  a  spring  enabh 
these  hammers  to  recoil  from  the  strings;  his  instr 
ments  also  had  dampers.  It  was  thus  possible  to  pi; 
loud  and  soft  ( fortepiano  was  the  name  given  the  ii 
strument  at  first,  and  it  still  survives  in  the  model 
name  pianoforte) .  Silbermann,  of  Vienna,  improvi 
the  mechanism  of  Cristofori’s  pianos  enough  to  satis 
the  demands  of  J.  S.  Bach,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Eli 
lish  piano  makers,  chief  among  them  being  Broadwot 
(who  founded  the  firm  still  flourishing  under  th 
name),  to  create  most  of  the  improvements  of  01 
modern  pianos.  Other  important  innovations  we 
made  by  the  French  piano  maker  Erard,  who  invente 
in  1823,  the  “double  echappement”  (double  escapt 
whereby  the  greatest  velocity  in  repeating  notes  c; 
lie  obtained,  and  by  Babcock’s  cast  iron  frame  (pe 
fected  later  by  Steinway).  To-day  the  best  makes  1 
America,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  England  re 
resent  the  highest  achievements,  as  we  know,  and 
present  need,  of  piano  construction. 

And  how  did  virtuosity  itself,  that  is  to  say,  tl 
highest  art  and  manner  of  playing,  keep  pace  wi 
the  gradual  transformation  and  growth  of  the  instr 
ment?  It  kept  ahead  of  them,  so  to  speak,  for  on 
the  desire  and  demands  of  the  composer  and  of  tl 
performer  ever  brought  about  a  change  in  the  instr 
ment.  The  most  ardent  reformer  was  usually  an  0 
ganist,  who  also  played  the  organistrum  or  the  po 
lativ,  a  name  given  to  small  organlike  instrumen 
with  keyboard,  intended,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fi 
the  home. 


START  FRESH. 


BY  MARTIN  F.  SMITH. 


So  many  pupils  make  a  great  mistake  tryin 
to  straighten  out  a  hopeless  muddle  brought  about  1 
carelessness  in  the  past.  This  is  particularly  the  ca: 
with  students  who  try  to  teach  themselves.  Tl 
player,  for  instance,  suddenly  becomes  aware  that  1 
is  playing  his  trills  wrong.  Instead  of  an  even  rhyt 
mical  division  of  the  notes  as  in  the  following  e 
ample : 


Ex.  I. 


he  plays  his  trill  in  what  we  must  call  impulsi 
somewhat  in  the  wray  indicated  in  our  second  exampl 


Ex.  2. 


He  is  brought  to  see  that  this  gives  his  music  an  u 
finished  “mussy”  character.  What  does  he  do  ? 
most  cases  he  probably  tries  to  correct  the  trill  by  n 
proving  his  imperfect  version.  A  far  better  meth< 
would  lie  to  start  afresh  with  a  special  trill  exercise 
very  slow  time  practicing  the  notes  in  groups  of  tv 
three,  four,  six  and  eight  until  he  can  “pronounce’  t 
trill  on  the  keyboard  with  the  same  fluency  that 
would  be  able  to  employ  in  pronouncing  a  new  lengtl 
scientific  term.  Many  people  go  through  life  with 
vocabulary  of  words  so  badly  mispronounced  or  so  bad 
misapplied  that  they  make  themselves  appear  ridiculoi 
In  Sheridan's  play,  The  Kraals,  Mrs.  Malapn 
is  heard  to  say,  “If  1  reprehend  anything  in  tl 
world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a  ni 
derangement  of  epitaphs.”  She  ought  to  have  be 
pul  in  a  corner  and  made  to  recite  six  times  slowly, 

1  comprehend  anything  in  this  world  it  is  the  use  of  u 
vernacular  tongue,  and  a  nice  arrangement  of  ej 
grams.”  There  are  many  musical  Mrs.  Malaprcps 
the  world,  who  confidently  play  things  in  the  vroi 
way  because  they  never  stop  to  think  how  to  pi 
them  in  the  right  way. 
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Old  Fogy  Writes  a  Masterpiece 


By  OLD  FOGY. 


i  [Special  Editorial  Note: — After  much  pcr- 
iision  “Old  Fogy’’  has  consented  to  issue  a 
'ok  of  his  writings.  Whoever  is  “Old  Fogy?'' 

I  hy  have  his  viezvs  attracted  so  much  attention 
\d  comment ?  Why  has  he  kept  his  identity 
i- eened  behind  a  nom  dc  guerre?  We  are  not 
[emitted  to  tell.  One  has  not  to  go  very  far 
fore  it  becomes  evident  that  the  “Old  Fogy'' 
deles  come  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most 
‘lliant  and  stimulating  writers  of  our  time, 
ir  readers  have  guessed  all  sorts  of  names  in 
dr  attempt  to  find  out  who  “Old  Fogy''  is. 
"e  published  volume  of  his  works  will  have  an 
production  by  the  distinguished  critic,  James 
!  vicker. } 

EMOTIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

;  ‘Definite  feelings  and  emotions  are  unsusceptible  of 
ng  embodied  in  music,”  says  Eduard  Hanslick  in  his 
|  dutiful  in  Music.  Now,  you  composers  who  make 
nphonic  poems,  why  don’t  you  realize  that  on  its 
rits  as  a  musical  composition,  its  theme,  its  form. 

I  treatment,  that  your  work  will  endure,  and  not  on 
:  ount  of  its  fidelity  to  your  explanatory  program? 

ffor  example,  if  I  were  a  very  talented  young  com¬ 
ber — which  I  am  not — and  had  mastered  the  tools  of 
trade — knew  everything  from  a  song  to  a  symphony, 
iPd  my  instrumentation  covered  the  whole  gamut  of 
I ;  orchestral  pigment  .  .  .  Well,  one  night  as  I 

!  >sed  wearily  on  my  bed — it  was  a  fine  night  in  spring, 

II  moon  rounded  and  lustrous  and  silvering  the  lake 
ow  my  window — suddenly  my  musical  imagination 

|  'an  to  work. 

jl  had  just  been  reading,  and  for  the  thousandth  time, 
j  owning’s  Childe  Roland,  with  its  sinister  coloring 
I  d  spiritual  suggestions.  Yet  it  had  never  before 
uck  me  as  a  subject  suitable  for  musical  treatment, 
■'t  the  exquisite  cool  of  the  night,  its  haunting  mellow 
[vor,  had  set  my  brain  in  a  ferment.  A  huge  fantastic 
adow  threw  a  jagged  black  figure  on  the  lake. 
?sto,  it  was  done,  and  with  a  mental  snap  that  almost 
I  ended  me. 

'[  had  my  theme.  It  will  he  the  first  theme  in  my 
[  w  symphonic  poem,  Childe  Roland,  ft  will  he  in  the 
j  y  of  B  minor  which  is  to  be  emblematic  of  the  daunt- 
i  ;s  knight  who  to  “the  dark  tower  came,  unfettered 
i  obstacles,  physical  or  spiritual. 

|  0,  how  my  brain  seethed  and  boiled,  for  1  am  one 
i  those  unhappy  men  who  the  moment  they  get  an 
jea  must  work  it  out  to  its  bitter  end.  Childe  Roland 
!  pt  me  awake  all  night.  I  even  heard  his  dauntless 
Lrn”  call  and  saw  the  “squat  tower.”  I  had  his  theme, 
j  felt  it  to  be  good;  to  me  it  was  Browning’s  Knight 
j  rsonified.  1  could  hear  its  underlying  harmonies  and 
e  instrumentation,  sombre,  gloomy,  without  one  note 
gladness. 

The  theme  I  treated  in  such  a  rhythmical  fashion 
to  impart  to  it  exceeding  vitality,  and  1  announced 
|  with  the  English  horn,  with  a  curious  rhythmic  back- 
round  by  the  tympani :  the  strings  in  division  played 
^emolando  and  the  bass  staccato  and  muted.  I  his 
ay  not  be  clear  to  you ;  it  is  not  very  clear  to  me. 
«tt  at  the  time  it  all  seemed  very  wonderful.  1  finished 
;  ,e  work  after  nine  months  of  agony,  of  revision,  of 
■ 'lining,  clipping,  cutting,  hawking  it  about  for  my 
|  fiends’  inspection  and  getting  laughed  at,  admired  and 
lSo  mildly  criticized. 


;  THE  THRICE  FATAL  DAY. 

The  thrice  fatal  day  arrived,  the  rehearsals  had  been 
torture,  and  one  night  the  audience  at  a  great  concert 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  on  the  program  Browning’s 
Childe  Roland  in  full  and  wondering  what  it  was  all 
about.  My  symphonic  poem  would  tell  them  all.  as  I 
firmly  believed  in  the  power  of  music  to  portray  defi¬ 
nitely  certain  soul-states,  to  mirror  moods,  to  depict, 
rather  indefinitely  to  be  sure,  certain  phenomena  of 
daily  life. 


.  “i  HEARD  THE  DAUNTLESS  HORN. 


My  poem  was  well  played.  It  was  only  ninety  min¬ 
utes  long,  and  I  sat  in  a  nervous  swoon  as  I  listened 
to  the  Childe  Roland  theme,  the  squat  tower  theme,  the 
sudden  little  river  motif,  the  queer  gaunt  horse  theme, 
the  horrid  .engine  of  war  motif,  the  sinister,  grinning, 
false  guide  subject— in  short,  to  all  the  many  motives 
of  the  poem,  with  its  apotheosis,  the  dauntless  blast 
from  the  brave  knight  as  he  at  last  faced  the  dark 
tower. 

This  latter  1  gave  out  with  twelve  trombones, 
twentv-one  bassett  horns  and  one  calliope,  it  almost 
literally  brought  down  the  house,  and  1  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  alive.  As  !  moved  out  I  was  met  by  the 
critic  of  The  Disciples  of  Tone,  who  said  to  me: 

“Richer  Kerb  I  must  congratulate  you;  it  beats 
Richard  Strauss  all  hollow.  Who  and  what  was  Childe 
Roland?  Was  he  any  relation  to  Byron’s  Childe 
Harold?  I  suppose  the  first  theme  represented  the 
‘galumphing’  of  his  horse,  and  that  funny  triangular 
fugue  meant  that  the  horse  was  lame  in  one  leg  and 
was  g0''^  't  on  three.  Adieu;  I  m  in  a  hurry. 


Triangular  fugue!  Why,  that  was  the  crossroads 
before  which  Childe  Roland  hesitated !  How  I  hated 
the  man. 

I  was  indeed  disheartened.  Then  a  lady  spoke  to 
me,  a  musical  lady,  and  said  : 

“It  was  grand,  perfectly  grand,  but  why  did  you 
introduce  a  funeral  march  in  the  middle — 1  fancied  that 
Childe  Roland  was  not  killed  until  the  end?” 

The  funeral  march  she  alluded  to  was  not  a  march 
at  all,  but  the  “quagmire  theme,”  from  which  queer 
faces  threateningly  mock  at  the  knight. 

“Hopeless,”  thought  1 ;  “these  people  have  no 
imagination.” 

THE  GENTLE  CRITICS. 

The  next  day  the  critics  treated  me  roughly.  I  was 
accused  of  cribbing  my  first  theme  from  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  fixing  it  up  rhythmically  for  my  own 
use,  as  if  1  hadn’t  made  it  on  the  spur  of  an  inspired 
moment !  They  also  told  me  that  I  couldn’t  write  a 
fugue;  that  my  orchestration  was  overloaded,  and  my 
work  deficient  in  symmetry,  repose,  development  and, 
above  all,  in  coherence. 

This  last  was  too  much.  Why,  Browning’s  poem  was 
contained  in  my  tone-poem ;  blame  Browning  for  the 
incoherence,  for  I  but  followed  his  verse.  One  day 
many  months  afterward  I  happened  to  pick  up  Hanslick, 
and  chanced  on  the  following: 

“Let  them  play  the  theme  of  a  symphony  by  Mozart 
or  Haydn,  an  adagio  by  Beethoven,  a  scherzo  by  Men¬ 
delssohn,  one  of  Schumann’s  or  Chopin's  compositions 
for  the  piano,  or  again,  the  most  popular  themes  from 
the  overtures  of  Auber,  Donizetti  or  Flotow,  who  would 
be  bold  enough  to  point  out  a  definite  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  any  of  these  themes?  One  will  say  ‘love.’ 
Perhaps  so.  Another  thinks  it  is  longing.  He  may  be 
right.  A  third  feels  it  to  be  religion.  Who  may  con¬ 
tradict  him?  Now,  how  can  we  talk  of  a  definite 
feeling  represented  when  nobody  really  knows  what  is 
represented?  Probably  all  will  agree  about  the  beauty 
or  beauties  of  the  composition,  whereas  all  will  differ 
regarding  its  subject.  To  represent  something  is  to 
exhibit  it  clearly,  to  set  it  before  us  distinctly'.  But 
how  can  we  call  that  the  subject  represented  by  an 
art  which  is  really  its  vaguest  and  most  indefinite  ele¬ 
ment,  and  which  must,  therefore,  forever  remain 
highly  debatable  ground.” 

I  saw  instantly  that  I  had  been  on  a  false  track. 
Charles  Lamb  and  Eduard  Hanslick  had  both  reached 
the  same  conclusion  by  diverse  roads.  I  was  disgusted 
with  myself.  So  then  the  whispering  of  love  and  the 
clamor  of  ardent  combatants  were  only  whispering, 
storming,  roaring,  but  not  the  whispering  of  love  and 
the  clamor;  musical  clamor,  certainly,  but  not  that  of 
“ardent  combatants.” 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  MASTERPIECE. 

I  saw  then  that  my  symphonic  poem  Childe  Roland 
told  nothing  to  anyone  of  Browning’s  poem,  that  my 
own  subjective  and  overstocked  imaginings  were  not 
worth  a  rush,  that  the  music  had  an  objective  existence 
as  music  and  not  as  a  poetical  picture,  and  by  the 
former  and  not  the  latter  it  must  he  judged.  Then  I 
discovered  what  poor  stuff  1  had  produced — how  my 
fancy  had  tricked  me  into  believing  that  those  three 
or  four  bold  and  heavily  orchestrated  themes,  with 
their  restless  migration  into  different  tonalities,  were 
“soul  and  tales  marvelously  mirrored*” 

In  reality  my  ignorance  and  lack  of  contrapuntal 
knowledge,  and  above  all  the  want  of  clear  ideas  of 
form,  made  me  label  the  work  a  symphonic  poem — an 
elastic,  high-sounding,  pompous  and  empty  title.  In  a 
spirit  of  revenge  f  took  the  score,  rearranged  it  for 
small  orchestra,  and  it  is  being  played  at  the  big  circus 
under  the  euphonious  title  of  The  Patrol  of  the  Night 
Stick,  and  the  musical  press  praises  particularly  the 
graphic  power  of  the  night  stick  motive  and  the  ver¬ 
isimilitude  of  the  escape  of  the  burglar  in  the  coda. 
Alas,  Childe  Roland ! 

Seriously,  if  our  rising  young  composers- — isn’t  it 
funny  they  are  always  spoken  of  as  rising?  I  suppose 
it’s  because  they  retire  so  late — read  Hanslick  care¬ 
fully  much  good  would  accrue.  It  is  all  well  enough 
to  call  your  work  something  or  other,  but  do  not  expect 
me  nor  my  neighbor  to  catch  your  idea.  We  may  be 
both  thinking  about  something  else,  according  to  our 
temperaments.  I  may  be  probably  enjoying  the  form, 
the  instrumentation,  the  development  of  your  themes; 
my  neighbor  for  all  we  know  will  in  imagination  Live 
buried  his  rich,  irritable  old  aunt,  and  so  your  ptean 
of  gladness,  with  its  brazen  clamor  of  trumpets.  m>  -k 
for  him  the  triumphant  ride  home  from  the  cemetery 
and  the  anticipated  joys  of  the  post-mortuary  hurrah 
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The  Benefit  of  Playing  in  the 
Polyphonic  Style 

By  FREDERIC  G.  LAW 


WHAT  IS  POLYPHONY? 

Polyphony — literally,  many  voices — was  the  first 
step  taken  toward  the  building  up  of  a  musical  art. 
Crude  as  its  beginnings  were,  they  mark  the  stir 
of  an  instinctive  impulse  to  create  a  beauty  that 
should  represent  in  abstract  terms  of  sound  the 
principles  of  symmetry,  proportion  and  variety 
which  had  governed  the  concrete  arts  of  architect¬ 
ure,  sculpture  and  painting.  To  be  sure,  to  our 
ears  the  attempts  of  the  early  polyphonists  do  not 
stand  higher  in  the  art  scale  than  the  flat  angular 
drawings  that  decorate  the  early  Egyptian  tombs 
when  compared  with  the  masterpieces  of  later  pic¬ 
torial  and  plastic  art. 

These  had  their  obvious  prototypes  in  nature; 
music  has  been  a  growth  from  within,  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  an  intangible  and  evanescent  material  of 
the  laws  of  harmony  and  design  that  are  self-evi¬ 
dent  in  the  representation  of  the  human  form,  in 
the  construction  of  a  temple,  in  the  reproduction 
of  a  landscape.  It  had  to  be  carved  out  of  the 
empty  air,  painted  on  an  invisible  canvas,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear  instead  of  the 
eyes;  its  progress  has  been  a  series  of  continual 
experiments  followed  by  the  rejection  of  much  that 
at  one  time  seemed  fixed  and  immutable. 

In  order  to  escape  the  monotony  of  the  unison, 
which  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  Greek 
music  and  that  of  the  early  church,  the  attempt  was 
made  to  join  two  independent  melodies  so  that  they 
might  be  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  thus 
give  pleasure  to  the  ear.  In  the  effort  to  find  suc¬ 
cessions  of  note  that  might  be  sounded  together 
without  discordant  effect  the  foundation  of  poly¬ 
phonic  music  was  laid.  Little  by  little  the  ideal  of 
the  composer  advanced  from  the  combination  of 
separate  and  distinct  arrangements  of  notes  to  the 
exploitation  of  one  musical  thought  which  should 
pass  from  one  voice  to  the  other  supported  by 
various  devices  intended  to  give  the  whole  an  im¬ 
pression  of  closely  -brought  unity  of  design.  This 
found  its  climax  in  the  fugue  which  still  remains 
the  most  complete  embodiment  of  polyphonic  form. 
The  ruling  principle  of  the  polyphonic  style  is  the 
treatment  of  all  voices  or  parts  as  equal  in  authority 
and  interest;  no  one  is  of  greater  or  less  importance 
than  another,  hence  in  playing  such  music  the  hand 
is  obliged  to  use  the  fingers  with  the  utmost  inde¬ 
pendence  and  equality  of  action. 


POLYPHONIC  MUSIC  ON  VOCAL  BASIS. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  polyphonic  music 
was  not  conceived  on  an  instrumental  basis;  it  was 
designed  for  singers  whose  voices  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  mechanism  or  technic  as 
concerned  with  keyed  instruments.  At  the  time 
the  polyphonic  style  was  at  its  height,  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  music  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  vocal  in  character  and  largely  confined  to 
the  service  of  the  church.  Instruments  were  used 
in  the  main  only  for  accompaniment  to  the  voice 
and  when  composers  attempted  to  write  anything 
purely  instrumental  they  adhered  to  the  same  man¬ 
ner  of  writing;  their  compositions  were  merely 
works  vocal  in  nature  and  transferred  to  instru¬ 
ments.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  greater  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  latter  as  regards  power,  compass, 
and  velocity  of  execution  were  utilized  in  forming 
a  distinct  instrumental  style. 

The  invention  of  the  opera  in  the  seventeenth 
century  wrought  a  mighty  change  in  the  world  of 
music  and  led  to  the  overthrow  of  polyphony  as 
the  only  form  of  the  art.  It  is  beyond  the  province 
of  this  article  to  consider  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject;  it  is  enough  to  say  the  polyphonic  style  soon 
lost  ground  against  the  fascinations  of  a  free  mel¬ 
ody  enriched  and  supported  by  a  fundamental  but 
subordinate  harmony,  which  was  the  natural  con- 
e  of  the  dramatic  demands  made  by  the 
It  lingered  in  the  instrumental  music  of 
the  eighteenth  century  until  with  Haydn  the  son- 
ata  and  the  symphony  completely  routed  the  canon 
ai.  '.me. 


Strange  to  say  the  trend  of  ultra-modern  com¬ 
position  is  decidedly  toward  the  earlier  style.  In 
the  works  of  Wagner,  Richard  Strauss,  Max  Reger 
we  find  a  polyphony  that  allies  them  to  the  period 
of  Bach  and  Handel  far  more  than  to  that  of  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  It  is  a  polyphony  con¬ 
ceived  on  lines  of  the  utmost  freedom;  the  themes 
are  combined  with  a  total  lack  of  the  restrictions 
which  to  our  ears  give  an  air  of  stiffness  to  the 
music  of  the  old-time  school.  This  adaptation  to 
changed  conditions  shows  that  polyphony  is  based 
upon  true  and  immutable  principles  of  art;  it  has 
varied  in  form  but  not  in  essence  and  is  still  able 
to  meet  its  requirements. 

ITS  BENEFIT  TO  THE  STUDENT. 

To  look  upon  it  in  the  most  obvious'  light  it 
serves  as  a  means  of  the  greatest  value  for  tech¬ 
nical  advancement.  As  previously  observed  it  calls 
for  the  utmost  independence  and  equality  of  finger 
action,  and  this  must  be  exercised  not  merely  in 
one  direction,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  music 
of  the  present  day,  but  in  all  directions  and  in  all 
positions;  not  only  up  and  down  but  toward  the 
sides,  'in  extensions  this  way  and  that,  with  the 
leading  aim  of  preserving  the  individuality  of 
each  voice  as  it  appears  and  of  bringing  it  out 
distinctly,  even  when  the  effort  to  do  so  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  physical  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  length  and  strength  of  the  various 
fingers.  To  be  sure  this  sort  of  technic  is  not 
showy  and  does  not  impress  the  uninitiated  looker- 
on;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  acquire,  not  to  speak 
of  the  mental  effort  involved;  but  as  to  its  utility 
in  giving  the  touch  a  depth  and  a  power  of  dis¬ 
crimination  essential  to  artistic  playing  there  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  No  two  musicians 
could  be  more  widely  apart,  so  far  as  music  and 
personality  are  concerned,  than  Bach  and  Chopin. 

Compare,  for  instance,  a  Bach  fugue  with  a 
Chopin  nocturne;  an  etude  by  the  latter  with  an  in¬ 
vention  by  the  former— yet  Chopin  built  up  his 
technic  by  solving  the  problems  submitted  by  the 
great  German  polyphonist.  “When  I  have  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  concert,”  he  said,  “I  shut  myself  up  for 
two  weeks  and  practice  Bach.” 

The  very  fact  that  the  convenience  of  the  hand 
or  an  especial  adaptation  to  the  keyboard  is  not 
considered  in  polyphonic  music  is  favorable  to  the 
development  of  latent  powers  of  technic  that  the 
prevailing  style,  with  its  characteristic  stress  on 
force  and  velocity,  does  not  tend  to  call  forth.  The 
necessity  of  bringing  out  with  clearness  the  prin¬ 
ciple  theme  of  the  work  on  its  frequent  appear¬ 
ance,  of  distributing  between  it  and  the  various 
transformations  of  the  subsidiary  features  that  ac¬ 
company  it,  not  to  speak  of  the  identical  service 
demanded  from  both  hands,  leads  to  a  finesse  of 
muscular  control  hardly  to  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 

CONCENTRATION  IMPERATIVE. 

Best  of  all,  however,  polyphonic  music  puts  the 
question  of  technic  into  the  background;  its  great¬ 
est  service  to  the  student  is  the  appeal  it  makes 
to  his  intellectual  powers.  It  calls  for  concentra¬ 
tion  of  mind,  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  effect 
desired;  the  thought  is  drawn  to  the  music  rather 
than  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced,  a  much 
needed  corrective  for  the  exaggerated  attention  paid 
to  technic  in  these  days  of  heaven-storming  vir¬ 
tuosos.  It  strengthens  and  enlarges  the  mental 
faculties;  it  leads  to  clear  thinking  and  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  from  the  realization  of  higher 
ideals  than  that  of  astonishing  by  merely  mechani¬ 
cal  dexterity. 

To  be  sure  it  represents  the  intellectual  rather 
than  the  emotional  element  of  music;  it  calls  for 
concentration  of  mind,  for  independence  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  the  fingers — indeed,  clearness  of 
thought  is  the  necessary  antecedent  to  clearness  of 
fingering.  This  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which 
any  composition  may  be  played  when  each  hand 
is  taken  separately;  the  difficulty  of  combining 
them  is  purely  mental  and  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  carrying  on  a  subtle  chain  of  reasoning 
which  involves  a  thorough  understanding  of  a  given 
proposition  as  well  as  of  all  the  logical  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  a  practiced  thinker. 
Many  of  her  elders  will  sympathize  with  the  child, 
who,  while  trying  to  master  a  Bach  invention,  cried 
despairingly,  “Oh,  my  fingers  are  just  like  flies  in 
molasses !  As  soon  as  I  get  them  right  in  one  hand 
they  stick  in  the  other !” 


DESIRABLE  POLYPHONIC  TEACHING  MATERIAL 

The  judicious  teacher  will  not  antagonize  the  pu 
who  feels  repelled  by  an  unfamiliar  idiom  by  insisti 
at  first  on  the  study  of  the  strictest  examples  of  tl 
school.  Even  the  inventions  of  Bach,  which  are  cot 
monly  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  polyphonic  sty 
are  a  trifle  severe  for  the  majority  of  pupils  in  t 
medium  grades ;  a  better  choice  can  generally  be  ma 
among  the  easier  of  his  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
the  student  finds  the  music  of  the  old  masters  st 
and  unattractive,  give  him  something  by  a  mode 
composer  in  which  contrapuntal  devices  are  used  in  fr 
forms.  There  are  many  attractive  works  of  this  kii 
that  will  open  the  eyes  of  youthful  players  to  the  i 
terest  and  variety  which  can  be  lent  to  music  of  t! 
present  day  by  the  introduction  of  polyphonic  featun 
The  imitations  that  abound  in  Grieg’s  Grand mothei 
Menuet  make  it  somewhat  difficult  and  call  for  partic 
lar  independence  in  both  hands.  One  of  the  pleasii 
examples  of  a  modern  work  in  antique  form  is  t: 
Gavotte  in  G  minor  by  Dupont,  with  its  canonic  imit 
tions  and  really  melodious  counterpoint.  Another 
Mason’s  Danse  Antique,  which  has  appeared  on  a  Pa 
erewski  program.  In  this  the  canon  is  used  with  gre 
ingenuity  in  an  episodic  style  that  relieves  it  of  tl 
stiffness  commonly  associated  with  the  form.  Evi 
more  flowing,  if  stricter  in  style,  is  the  gavotte  in 
major,  familiarly  known  as  Les  Moutons,  by  Pad 
Martini,  a  veritable  antique. 

Perhaps  nothing  illustrates  the  possibility  of  unitii 
the  utmost  charm  and  grace  with  severity  and  exac 
ness  of  form  more  completely  than  Jadassohn’s  Seller ■; 
in  F  sharp  major,  a  canon  carried  out  in  strict  a 
cordance  with  the  laws  of  counterpoint.  The  compos< 
is  well  known  as  a  master  in  this  particular  field;  h 
Op.  125  is  a  Serenade  in  twelve  canons.  A  seeming 
incongruous  but  interesting  experiment  has  been  mac 
by  Rheinberger  in  his  Op.  39,  six  dances  in  fugue  forn 
One  may  also  turn  to  Reinecke’s  two  Note-Books  f< 
Little  People,  Op.  107  and  Op.  176,  for  some  gems 
canonic  wrhing;  among  them  a  reversible  canon,  a  s> 
called  Musical  Riddle,  etc.  His  Kanonische  Etudt 
(Canonic  Etudes)  for  four  hands  include  some%remar; 
able  experiments  in  this  style  of  writing,  e.  g'  a  foil 
hand  chorale  in  the  form  of  a  reversible  canon;  a  du 
in  which  two  dances,  one  in  double  and  the  other 
triple  measure,  are  played  together.  Tn  his  Album  j , 
the  Young,  Schumann  gives  us  a  Little  Fugue  and 
Song  in  Canon  Form,  both  suitable  for  juvenile  player 
His  Novelette  in  E  Major  (No.  7),  is  a  fine  example  < 
a  theme  carried  through  various  metamorphoses  in  f 
gal  and  canonic  style.  The  Novelette  in  F  sharp  majt 
(No.  8),  shows  the  same  characteristics,  though  bo’ 
may  be  undertaken  only  by  players  of  no  little  powe 
of  technic  and  endurance.  We  must  not  forget  tl 
little  two-part  canons  by  Kunz,  Op.  114,  which  ha' 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  possible  prepar; 
tions  for  the  polyphonic  style  and  suitable  for  studen 
of  almost  any  grade  above  the  primary. 

GO  STRAIGHT  TO  THE  FOUNTAIN  HEAD. 

It  has  not  been  the  design  of  this  article  to  make  ar 
especial  mention  of  the  old  masters  of  the  polyphon 
school  or  of  their  works  which  are — or  should  be- 
known  to  all.  The  object  has  been  to  draw  attentic 
to  the  great  benefit  of  familiarity  with  this  style  < 
writing  and  to  indicate  a  few  compositions  which  mt 
facilitate  its  introduction  to  those  who  find  the  classl 
in  strict  form  severe  or  unduly  difficult.  The  writ< 
would,  however,  strongly  urge  the  student  not  to  ling< 
but  to  seek  inspiration  at  the  fountain  head  of  tl 
school  in  question ;  that  is,  to  search  the  pages  of  Bac 
and  his  contemporaries,  Handel  and  Scarlatti. 


To  be  a  consummate  artist  it  is  necessary  not  mere 
to  have  feeling,  but  to  be  able  to  communicate  it  t 
others.  The  paradox  of  music  lies  in  this,  that  tw 
persons  may  be  able  to  play  the  same  piece — say 
Chopin  nocturne — both  reading  the  notes  and  expre; 
sion  marks  exactly  as  printed,  and  yet  one  will  leav 
you  perfectly  cold,  while  the  other  will  kindle  tli 
warmest  emotions.  In  other  words,  the  first  one’s  pel 
formance  will  be  like  the  regular  features  of  a  beautifi 
but  stupid  girl,  while  the  art  of  the  second  will  remin 
you  of  a  girl  whose  features  may  possibly  fall  short  c 
classic  regularity,  but  are  animated  by  a  soul  tha 
makes  you  fall  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. — H.  1 
Finck. 


Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in  the  firma 
ment.  Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beam: 
- — IVcbster. 
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The  Real  Gounod 

1818-1893 

“It  is  not  labor  that  kills.  It  is  sterility.  To  be  fruitful 
is  to  be  young  and  full  of  life.” 

[Editor’s  Note. — This  invaluable  series,  designed  as  a  successor  to  The  Etude  Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities, 
started  last  month  with  “The  Real  Beethoven,"  and  will  be  continued  in  each  issue.  Whether  used  for  individual 
purposes  or  for  supplementary  historical  study  in  musical  clubs  it  will  not  fail  to  create  a  much  wider  intei est 

in  musical  art.] 


GOUNOD’S  PERIOD. 

he  calamitous  power  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  came 
an  inevitable  end  with  the  mad  flight  of  the  French 
ops  from  Waterloo,  June  18,  1815.  The  great 
astator  had  for  years  drained  France  of  its 
ongest  and  healthiest  men  to  gratify  his  ambition  for 
ninion  and  his  appetite  for  military  success.  Singu- 
iy  enough  many  of  the  most  famous  musicians  were 
■n  during  this  period  of  great  upheaval  in  Europe, 
tries  Francois  Gounod  came  into  the  world  to  wit- 
s  numerous  wars  and  continual  political  turmoil  in 
own  country  where  the  government  could  turn 
m  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  literally  over  night, 
vertheless,  he  was  an  emissary  of  peace  during  his 
ire  lifetime,  and  stood  amazed  at  the  continual  re¬ 
gion  of  man  to  the  barbarisms  of  war.  Indeed,  we 
y  well  ask  ourselves  whether  the  man  who  could 
ike  terror  throughout  Europe  was  as  important  to 
ilization  as  one  who  could  produce  the  following 
mght  found  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Gounod  written 
1870,  just  after  our  own  civil  war,  and  just  before 
■  Franco-Prussian  war. 

‘Humanity  yet  lingers,  it  would  seem,  under  the 
m  shadows  of  chaos,  amidst  the  monstrosities  of  the 
n  age;  and  instead  of  driving  their  weapons  into 
•  earth  to  benefit  their  fellow  creatures,  men  plunge 
■m  into  each  other’s  hearts  to  decide  the  ownership 
the  actual  soil.  Barbarians!  Savages!” 

GOUNOD’S  ANCESTRY. 

Jounod’s  father,  Francois  Louis  Gounod,  was  born 
1758  and  did  not  marry  until  he  was  forty-seven 
irs  old.  He  died  when  his  son  Charles  was  only 
e  years  old.  A  painter  of  distinguished  note  him- 
f,  "he  spent  much  of  his  time  restoring  many  of 
ise  great  masterpieces  to  be  found  in  the  lavis  i 
nmer  homes  of  the  French  monarchs  at  Versailles, 
s  ancestors  had  been  makers  of  the  eleganth  en 
ived  armor  and  weapons  that  added  so  much  to  the 
ictacular  attractiveness  of  the  wars  of  other  days, 
was  Gounod’s  mother,  however,  who  developed  the 
re  for  music  in  the  little  child  who  was  to  write 
eras  and  oratorios  which  brought  his  name  such  wi  e 
lown.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  French  magistrate, 
ry  pious,  highly  cultured  and  was  a  music  teacher 
r  over  thirty-two  years. 

GOUNOD’S  BIRTHPLACE. 

At  the  time  of  the 
master’s  birth  Gounod  s 
parents  resided  in  a 
modest  little  house  in 
the  section  of  Paris  near 
the  venerable  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pres. 
The  artist  father  and 
musician  mother  fighting 
valiantly  against  com¬ 
mercialism  and  medi¬ 
ocrity  upon  one  side  and 
poverty  upon  the  other 
had  a  very  happy  home 
nevertheless.  The 
father’s  artistic  con¬ 
science  was  so  highly 
developed  that  he  would 
nod’s  magnificent  home  work  with  extravagant 
at  st.  cloud.  ll  disregard  for  the  value 


of  his  time  in  order  to  have  his  art  creations  worthy. 
His  wife  in  fact  was  compelled  to  argue  with  him  to 
send  them  to  market  when  there  was  real  need  of 
money  in  the  home.  Cleaning  his  palettes  and  even 
finishing  some  of  the  pictures  herself  she  gained  an 
artistic  insight  which  at  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1823  enabled  her  to  continue  the  little  art  class  which 
had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  family.  There  were  two 
children,  Charles  Frangois  and  his  brother  ten  years 
older.  The  little  mother  struggled  valiantly  on  for 
years,  teaching  drawing  and  music,  from  early  morn¬ 
ing  until  late  night,  in  order  to  secure  the  right  support 
and  educational  advantages  for  her  sons.  So  beautiful 
was  her  maternal  devotion  that  we  may  well  pause  for 
a  while  and  draw  back  the  curtain  of  years  to  look  upon 
a  little  scene  which  reveals  the  spirit  of  musical  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  must  be  at  the  base  of  the  successful 
musical  career  of  every’  successful  student.  Gounod  in 
his  own  story  of  his  life  tells  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
opera  together  with  his  mother  and  his  older  brother : 

"I  was  nearly  wild  with  impatience  and  delight.  I 
remember  I  could  not  eat  for  excitement,  so  that  my 
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gounod’s  work  room. 

mother  said  to  me  at  dinner,  ‘If  you  don’t  eat  your 
dinner  I  won’t  let  you  go  to  the  opera,’  and  forthwith 
I  began  to  consume  my  victuals,  in  a  spirit  of  resigna¬ 
tion  at  all  events. 

‘‘We  had  dined  early  that  evening  as  we  had  no 
reserved  seats  (this  would  have  been  far  too  costly), 
and  we  had  to  be  at  the  opera  house  before  the  doors 
were  opened,  with  the  crowd  of  people  who  waited  on 
the  chance  of  finding  places  untaken  in  the  pit.  Even 
this  was  a  terrible  expense  for  my  mother  as  the  seats 
cost  three  francs  and  seventy-five  centimes  each  (about 
seventy-five  cents). 

“It  was  bitterly  cold;  for  two  mortal  hours  did 
Urbain  and  I  wait,  stamping  our  frozen  toes,  for  the 
happy  moment  when  the  string  of  people  began  to 
move  past  the  ticket  office  window.  We  got  inside  at 
last.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  sight  of  the  great 
theater  the  curtain  and  the  brilliant  lights.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  in  some  temple,  as  if  a  heavenly  vision  must 
shortly  rise  upon  my  sight.  At  last  the  solemn  moment 
came.  I  heard  the  stage  manager's  three  knocks  and 
the  overture  began.  My  heart  was  beating  like  a  sledge 
hammer.  Oh,  that  night!  that  night!  what  rapture, 
what  Elysium !  Malibran,  Rnbini,  Lablache,  Tambunnt, 
the  voices,  the  orchestra!  I  was  literally  beside  my- 
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self.  That  night  I  never  closed  my  eyes;  I  was 
haunted,  ‘possessed.’  I  was  wild  to  write  an  Otello 
myself.” 

Charles  never  forgot  his  mother’s  sacrifices,  and  his 
devotion  to  her  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  very 
beautiful.  The  following  lines  found  in  the  preface  to 
his  autobiography  are  well  worth  quoting : 

“If  I  have  worked  any  good  during  my  life,  by  word 
or  deed,  I  owe  it  to  my  mother  and  to  her  I  give  the 
praise.  She  sleeps  beneath  a  stone  as  simple  as  her 
blameless  life  had  been.  May  this  tribute  from-  the 
son  she  loved  so  tenderly  form  a  more  imperishable 
crown  than  the  wreaths  of  fading  immortelles  he  laid 
upon  her  grave,  and  clothe  her  memory  with  a  halo 
of  reverence  and  respect  he  fain  would  have  endure 
long  after  he  himself  is  dead  and  gone.” 

.GOUNOD’S  EDUCATION. 

• 

As  a  child  Gounod  possessed  the  gift  of  absolute 
pitch.  He  discovered  that  the  dogs  barked  in  certain 
pitches  and  that  the  street  venders  sang  “as  if  they 
were  crying”  when  they  sang  in  the  minor  mode.  His 
early  training  was  almost  entirely  received  from  his 
mother  who,  however,  did  not  wish  to  have  her  son  a 
musician,  knowing  the  privations  which  many  unsuc¬ 
cessful  artists  undergo.  She  did,  however,  place  him 
under  the  instruction  of  the  noted  contrapuntalist 
Anton  Reicha,  who  advised  Madame  Gounod  to  make 
a  musician  of  the  boy.  Accordingly,  after  he  had 
received  his  Bachelor’s  Degree  from  the  Lycee  St. 
Louis,  he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  where  he 
studied  with  Halevy,  Lesueur  and  Paer.  In  1837,  after 
he  had  been  in  the  Conservatoire  but  one  year,  he  won 
the  second  Prix  de  Rome  with  his  cantata  Marie 
Stuart  and  Rizzio ;  and  in  1839  he  won  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  with  his  cantata  Fernand,  carrying  twenty- 
five  votes  out  of  twenty-seven. 

His  residence  in  Rome  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  him  and  led  him  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  music  of  Palestrina,  whom  he 
always  compared  with  Michelangelo.  Of '  them  he 
said,  “Both  have  the  same  simplicity,  even  humility  of 
manner;  the  same  seeming  indifference  to  effect,  the 
same  scorn  for  methods  of  education.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  artificial  or  mechanical  about  them.  The  soul 
wrapped  in  ecstatic  contemplation  of  a  higher  wmld, 
described  in  humble  and  submissive  language  the 
sublime  visions  that  pass  before  its  eyes.  The  rt  >f 
the  two  masters  is  a  sort  of  sacrament,  whose  outward 
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and  visible  sign  is  but  a  transparent  veil  stretched 
between  man  and  the  divine  and  living  truth.” 

On  his  way  back  from  Rome  Gounod  met  Mendels¬ 
sohn  and  other  famous  musicians,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  radical  departures  represented  in 
the  innovations  of  Schumann. 

GOUNOD'S  LATER  LIFE. 

Arriving  in  Paris  Gounod  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  organist  at  Les  Missions  Ftrangcrcs  and  apparently 
had  the  customary  difficulties  of  the  organist  of  to-day 
since  the  Abbe  felt  it  necessary  to  remind  him  that 
the  parishioners  did  not  think  his  style  entertaining — 
whereupon  Gounod  reminded  the  Abbe  that  he  had 
come  to  improve  the  musical  taste  of  the  parishioners 
and  not  to  consult  it.  Gounod,  however,  was  devoted 
to  the  church  and  took  a  course  in  theology  for  two 
years.  It  was  at  one  time  expected  that  he  would 
enter  the  priesthood.  After  five  years  of  comparative 
oblivion  the  name  of  Gounod  comes  to  the  public  no¬ 
tice  through  the  successful  performance  of  his  Messe 
Solonelle  in  London.  His  first  attempt  at  a  three-act 
opera  Sappho  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
in  Paris  in  1851.  It  was  not,  however,  a  success  owing 
to  a  weak  libretto. 

In  1852  Gounod  became  conductor  of  the  united  male 
singing  societies  in  Paris  as  well  as  the  vocal  schools. 
Gounod’s  important  dramatic  works  were  produced 
during  the  years  from  1850  to  1870,  after  which  he 
devoted  his  time  almost  wholly  to  religious  composi¬ 
tions.  The  dates  of  the  best  known  works  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Sappho  (1851),  Ulysses  (1852),  La  Nonne 
Sanglante  (1854),  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui  (1858), 
Faust  (1859),  Philemon  et  Baucis  (1860),  La  Reine  de 
Saba  (1862),  Mireille  (  1864),  La  Colombe  (1866), 
Romeo  et  Juliette  (1867).  Although  Gounod  was  a 
thorough  master  of  the  resources  of  the  orchestra  his 
two  symphonies  (D  and  E  flat),  written  in  1852,  have 
never  claimed  wide  attention  and  are  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  unimportant. 

It  was,  however,  not  until  1859  that  his  great  success 
Faust  was  first  produced.  The  master  had  been 
greatly  attached  to  the  poem  for  many  years.  Even 
during  the  glorious  days  at  the  Villa  di  Medici  in 
Rome  we  find  him  studying  the  Goethe  version  of  the 
legend.  This  remarkable  opera  was  first  performed  in 
America  in  1863.  A  recent  book  upon  opera  estimates 
that  it  is  sung  throughout  the  world  more  than  any 
five  operas  combined.  At  the  Paris  Grand  Opera 
Faust  has  been  given  1,500  times,  and  no  less  than 
$30,000  has  recently  been  spent  there  for  new  scenery 
for  this  opera  alone.  This  seems  quite  astonishing 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first  productions 
of  the  opera  were  very  far  from  being  successful. 
Faust  is  said  to  have  earned  over  three  million  francs 
for  the  producers.  Performances  of  the  opera  were 
prevented  in  Rome  as  the  government  prohibited  rep¬ 
resentations  of  “his  satarlic  majesty”  on  the  stage. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Gounod, 
who  detested  fighting,  sailed  for  England  together  with 
his  wife  and  two  children.  He  conducted  concerts  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic,  and 
concerts  of  the  Gounod  Chorus  (later  the  Royal  Chora! 
Society).  While  residing  in  England  he  is  said  to  have 
written  many  of  the  very  much  sung  sacred  songs, 
including  The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd  Is,  There 
is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away,  Nazareth,  etc. 

In  1875  Gounod  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Institut  de  France.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  two  sacred 
works,  The  Redemption  (first  produced  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  1882),  and  Mors  et  Vita  (first  produced 
in  Birmingham  in  1885). 

In  1893  Gounod  was  engaged  upon  work  with  a 
Requiem.  He  was  going  over  the  score  of  what  he 
hoped  to  make  his  greatest  work  and  describing  his 

purpose  to  a  pupil  when 
he  came  suddenly  upon 
a  particularly  effective 
passage,  and,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment, 
fell  over  the  score,  dead. 
Like  Mozart  he  had  pro¬ 
vided  his  own  memorial 
service.  His  funeral  in 
Paris  indicated  the  re¬ 
gard  of  the  French  state 
for  its  men  of  genius. 
Preceded  by  a  company 
of  police  and  followed 
by  cavalry,  infantry  and 
artillery — an  odd  cortege 
for  an  emissary  of  peace 
— the  procession  included 


many  of  the  most  famous  men  of  letters,  science  and 
art  in  France.  Queen  Victoria,  always  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Gounod's  music,  sent  a  handsome  wreath 
to  be  placed  upon  his  grave. 

GOUNOD'S  PERSONALITY  AND  APPEARANCE. 

The  existing  photographs  of  Gounod  testify  to  the 
fact  that  lie  avoided  all  tendencies  to  appear  like  a 
“genius.’’  His  face  was  said  to  have  been  exceptionally 
mobile  and  expressive.  The  portraits  of  him  do  not, 
it  is  believed,  convey  a  correct  idea  of  his  handsome 
and  highly  emotional  countenance.  The  peculiar  con¬ 
trast  represented  in  two  of  his  most  famous  works, 
Faust  and  the  Messe  Solonelle,  symbolizes  the  caprices 
of  his  character.  At  heart  he  was  imbued  with  mys¬ 
ticism  and  at  times  was  deeply  sensitive  to  the  ritual 
of  the  church  he  loved  so  well.  At  other  moments  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  worldly  spirit  of  Faust  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet  made  itself  conspicuously  present  in 
his  character.  Gounod  was  always  a  gentleman  in  the 
sense  of  being  kind  and  considerate  of  others  He  was 
lovable  and  sympathetic,  but  lacked  decisiveness  and 
great  personal  force.  His  lack  of  sophistry  was  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  traits  of  his  character. 


GOUNOD  IN  OLD  AGE. 

Gounod’s  preference  for  the  organ  was  quite  pro¬ 
nounced  and  was  doubtless  due  to  his  churchly  tenden¬ 
cies.  He  had  a  fine  small  pipe  organ  in  his  home  and. 
enjoyed  playing  upon  it,  often  continuing  his  playing 
well  into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Saint-Saens 
speaks  of  his  piano-playing,  describing  him  _as  an 
agreeable  performer,  but  at  the  same  time  relating  his 
difficulty  in  playing  his  own  scores.  ( Gounod  jouait 
du  pianoforte  agrcablement  mais  la  virtuosite  lui 
manquait  ct  il  avait  quelquc  p'eine  a  executor  scs 
partitions.) 

Gounod’s  greatest  success  as  a  conductor  was  with 
large  choruses.  He  was  always  sincere  and  filled  with 
a  sense  of  seriousness  of  the  work  at  hand  which  made 
him  lose  all  idea  of  self.  In  Paris  and  in  London  he 
met  with  great  applause  at  the  choral  concerts  he  con¬ 
ducted.  In  London  he  failed  to  win  the  personal 
friendship  of  some  of  the  newspaper  critics,  and  this 
led  to  controversies  which  hurt  his  sensitive  nature 
very  greatly.  His  symphonies,  which  do  not  rank  with 
his  better  known  works,  were  favorably  received  at 
the  time  of  their  performance  in  England. 


GOUNOD’S  FRIENDS. 

In  his  autobiography  Gounod  mentions  many  friends.  Aside 
from  those  associated  with  him  in  his  educational  work, 
he  speaks  particularly  of  the  French  painter,  Georges  Ingres, 
director  of  the  Munich  Academy  at  Rome,  whose  art  is 
said  to  hold  the  middle  place  between  the  classic  and  the 
modern,  and  in  this  way  runs  parallel  to  the  musical  art 
of  Gounod.  Gounod  .was  also  devoted  to  Berlioz  whom  he 
described  as  the  greatest  emotiona^  influence  of  his  youth. 
They  exchanged  numerous  interesting  letters,  and  Gounod 
in  his  monograph  of  the  older  French  master  said.  “The 
musical  works  of  Berlioz  may  earn  him  glory.  The  pub¬ 
lished  letters  will  do  more.  They  will  earn  liim  love,  and 


that  is  tlie  most  precious 
of  all  earthly  things." 
Gounod  valued  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Saint-Saens  and 
other  contemporary  French 
musicians  also  “very  highly. 
Mme'.  Viardot  (Pauline 
Garcia)  should  also  be 
mentioned  as  a  "friend  in 
need"  since  she  was  con 
tinuall.v  seeking  to  promote 
the  youthful  works  of  the 
composer. 


GOUNOD’S  COMPOSI¬ 
TIONS. 


GOUNOD  AT  WORK.  1 


most  celebrated  are  Faust. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Phile¬ 
mon  et  Baucis,  and  The 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Other  op¬ 
eras  are  La  Sonne  Sang- 
\lante,  Le  Medicin  malgre 
ini,  Mireille,  La  Colombe. 

A  la  Frontiere,  “Le,  Tri- 
bat  de  Zamora.  Polyeuctc, 
and  his  posthumous  op¬ 
eras  Maitrc  Pierre,  and 

Georges  pandin.  His  sacred  works  many  believe  w 
survive  his  operas.  His  best  known  religious  compositioi 
are  Solemn  Mass  in  G,  Masses  for  Men's  voices,  The  II 
demption,  M esse  Angeli  Custodes,  Messe  Sainte  Cecile,  Mo 
ct  Vita,  Fourth  Mass,  G ’alia,  Le  Sept  Paroles  de  Jtsus.  Pat 
A  osier,  Are  Verum,  O  Salutaris.  Btabat  Mater,  and  siinik 
works.  Many  of  Gounod's  songs  have  been  very  populi 
indeed,  and  such  works  as  Nazareth,  There  is  a  (ire i 
Hill  Far  Away  and  the  Ave  Maria,,  written  over  the  pi 
lude  to  the  first  Fugue  in  the  Well  Tempered  Claviem 
of  Baeh,  have  become  extremely  popular.  Gounod's  Ant 
biographical  Reminiscences  (William  Ileinemann,  London 
rank  with  those  of  Berlioz  in  interest,  although  not  near 
so  comprehensive.  Gounod  wrote  many  monographs  upr 
noted  musicians  and  also  a  Method  for  the  Cornet.  II 
compositions  suitable  to  the  piano  are  limited  to  transcri 
tions  of  his  operatic  works  and  such  unimportant  pieces  : 
The  Funeral  March  of  Marionette,  Marche  Romaine,  el 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  Gounod 
work  as  a  whole  since  there  are  many  moments  of  iindoubti 
inspiration,  continual  evidences  of  highly  developed  craft 
manship  in  composition,  instrumentation,  etc.,  which  liai 
been  greatly  admired  by  real  music  workers  who  kno 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  such  effects,  mm 
deliciously  sensuous  melody,  and  often  very  decided  dramat 
force  in  his  stage  works,  as  well  as  an  unmistakable  spir 
of  reverence  in  his  church  compositions.  However,  it  cai 
not  be  denied  that  there  are  here  and  there  passages  o 
banality  or  mediocrity  which  are  difficult  to  associate  nit 
Gounod's  more  inspired  periods.  Many  of  his  melodics  nr 
extremely  original  and  at  times  voluptuous. 


GOUNOD’S  SAYINGS. 

in  art,  mere  realism  is  another  word  for  slavish  imits 
tion. 

Labor  is  neither  cruel  nor  ungrateful. 

There  is  no  necessity  that  every  man's  cup  should  li 
the  same  size.  The  great  point  is  that  each  should  aHvin 
be  full  to  the  brim. 

Nowadays  the  artist  is  no  longer  his  own  master.  H 
belongs  to  the  world  at  large,  he  is  worse  than  its  targe 
He  is  its  prey.  His  own  personal  and  productive  life  i 
almost  entirely  absorbed,  swamped,  squandered,  in  so-calle 
social  obligations,  which  gradually  stifle  him  in  that  ne 
work  of  sham  and  barren  duties  which  go  to  make  up  man 
an  existence  devoid  of  serious  object  and  high  motive.  I 
a  word,  society  eats  him  up. 


A  GOUNOD  PROGRAM. 

(Suitable  for  the  Average  Club  Meeting.) 


Grading  1  to  10. 

I 

1  Piano  Ddet  :  Dodelinette  (Lullabv) . Grade 

-  Song  :  The  King  of  Lore  My  Shepherd  Is 

Violin  Solo:  Nazareth . Grade 

4  Piano  Solo:  Faust  <  transcribed  by  Leybacli) ...  .Grade 
a  Chorus  :  Send  Out  Thy  Light . Grade 


II 


6  Piano  Duet:  Funeral  March  o f  a  Marionette . Grade 

7  Song  with  violin  obligato:  Serenade  ( Sing ,  Smile, 

Slumber) ..  Grade 

8  violin  Solo:  Are  Maria  (Bach-Gounod) . Grade 

D  Song:  Oh  Divine  Redeemer . Grade’ 

10  Pia.vo  Solo:  Marche  Ilnmaine . Grade 

11  Chorus:  I  nfoid  Ye  Portals  (from  Redemption)  .Grade 
A  more  varied  program  may  be  arranged  by  the  inti, 

duetion  of  the  piano  arrangements  from  Gounod's  opera- 
However,  these  like  most  arrangements  are  not  as  effectiv 
ns  solos  written  originally  for  the  instrument.  It  shoul 
not  be  difficult  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  local  clioi 
to  participate  in  this  event. 


BOOKS  UPON  GOUNOD. 

Gounod,  by  Henry  Tolhurst :  Essay  in  Portraits  et  Sot . 
renirs  by  Saint-Saens  (in  French)  :  Autobiographical  Rem 
iniscences  by  Charles  Gounod  ;  Charles  Gounod,  His  Life  an 
Works,  by  Marie  Anne  de  Bouvet  :  Charles  Gounod,  ei. 
Lebensbild,  by  P.  Voss  (in  German  onlv)  :  Charles  Qounot. 
by  Hughes  Imbert  (in  French  only)  ;  Charles  Gounod.  Bit 
graphic  critigue ,  by  P.  I,.  Hillrmaeher  (in  French  only). 

QUESTIONS. 

1  V)  as  Gounod  influenced  by  the  troubled  political  condi 
tions  if  France  curing  his  lifetime? 

2.  I  ell  something  of  Gounod's  artistic  ancestry. 

•°>.  TV  hat  part  did  Gounod’s  mother  play  in  his  education 

4.  Who  were  Gounod's  principal  teachers? 

5.  Give  some  incidents  relating  to  the  first  production  o 
I  ansi  and  the  future  success  of  the  opera. 

fi.  Tell  something  of  Gounod's  later  life. 

7.  Give  a  description  of  Gounod’s  personality  and  appeal 
ance. 

8.  Was  Gounod  a  verv  accomplished  performer? 

D.  How  did  Gounod  rank  as  a  conductor? 

10.  Name  some  of  Gounod's  best  compositions. 


Charles  Dickens  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  heat 
when  he  told  us,  by  means  of  the  inimitable  Marl 
Tapley,  that  there  was  no  credit  in  being  happy  whet 
everything  is  going  well,  but  to  keep  cheerful  unde: 
difficulties  was  something  worth  trying  to  do.  The  stu 
dent  should  learn  to  regard  obstacles  as  character 
developers. — Lahee.  ' 
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Is  Our  Musical  Education 
at  Fault? 

By  the  late  BENJAMIN  CUTTER 


he  following  posthumous  article  from  the  late  Benjamin 
r  is  the  last  message  of  one  of  the  most  profound 
-at  thinkers  our  country  has  produced.  The  writer, 
from  being  a  very  thoroughly  trained  musician,  was 
m  analyst  and  a  composer  of  great  ability.  It  was 
-ustom  to  study  his  pupils  very  carefully  and  the 
pin"-  article  shows  how  searching  his  investigations 
i  Benjamin  Cutter  was  horn  at  Woburn,  Massachu- 

I  September  6,  1857.  and  died  May  10.  1910.  Ilis 
r  was  a  physician  of  high  standing  who  made  an 
ition  of  music.  The  son  studied  the  violin  with  the 
mown  Boston  teacher  Julius  Eichberg.  and  harmony 
Stephen  Emery  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
iermanv,  Cutter  studied  with  Seifritz  at  Stuttgart, 
ng  back  to  America  he  settled  down  in  Boston  as  a 
er  and  violinist.  While  working  quietly  and  faith- 
he  was  so  retiring  in  his  disposition  that  little  was 
n  of  his  work  until  late  in  his  life.  For  some  time 
,  ayed  in  the  Boston  Symphonv  Orchestra  and  became 
of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
His  Mass  in  D  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
is  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  He  has 
written  cantatas,  chamber  music  and  useful  text 
. — Editor  of  The  Etude.] 

'  was  the  writer’s  privilege  some  years  ago  to  con- 
[•  with  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  musical  instruc- 
i  as  the  students  thronged  through  the  corridors  of 
:at  school  of  music.  A  chance  remark  became,  as 
J  ten  the  case,  a  germ  for  thought;  to  which  this 
|j  ‘nt  paper  owes  its  writing.  “Who  knows  but  some 
hert  is  now  walking  this  corridor ! 
his  idea  fastened  itself  then  in  the  mind  of  the 
hr;  and  as  the  years  passed  by,  bringing  to  him  a 
professional  acquaintance  with  the  subject  itself, 
■ssessed  him  more  and  more,  and  to-day  it  seems 
im  very  probable  that  some  Schubert  is  walking 
streets,  is  taking  part  in  our  musical  lives,  and  yet 
•j  not  come  to  his  rights  through  conditions  beyond 
ii  lower  to  control — some  undiscovered  genius  that 
[j  ed  only  the  right  impulse  at  the  right  time  and 
il  e  right  way  to  blossom  out  into  a  gift  whose  out- 
i|  gs  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  future  generations. 

• 

MUSICAL  TALENTS  TAKEN  IN  TIME. 

jaat  this  is  so  suggests  a  fault  somewhere  in  our 
:|  ne  of  education,  or  a  possible  misuse  of  opportu- 
i|  or  a  failure  to  apprehend  the  needs  of  that  youth 
[  ;e  peculiar  gifts  fit  him  for  musical  .composition. 
,\  ny  rate,  in  comparing  the  musical  training  of  the 
C  i  in  America  with  that  of  the  youth  abroad,  the 
l  thing  that  appeals  to  one  is  the  fact  that  the  boy 
I  ad  is  ready  to  finish  his  education  when  the  Amer- 
i  boy  is  beginning  his  theoretical  studies.  Abroad, 
tsical  gift,  a  pronounced  gift,  is  a  thing  that  is 
i  ed;  to  state  it  in  an  un-ideal  way,  it  is  a  business 
osition ;  the  boy  may  become  a  composer,  or  that 
ible  thing,  a  conductor  of  operas,  of  concerts;  a 
:y-earning  notability.  This  gifted  boy — say  in 
i  German  city — may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
se  parent,  who  places  him  at  a  very  early  age  in 
il  er  hands  or  takes  the  child  to  an  authority  and 
lj  es  by  his  counsel;  the  outcome  is  that  while  this 
1'  is  in  the  lower  or  middle  grade  schools  he  has 
l!  idy  begun  to  study  the  piano  and  possibly  the  vio- 
.i;  nd,  what  is  more  to  our  point,  to  study  harmony, 
j  ttle  by  little  the  thing  grows.  In  his  twelfth  or 
heenth  year,  let  us  assume,  he  begins  the  study  of 
c!  terpoint,  and  at  the  same  time  the  composition  of 
if  pieces.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  abatement  in 
I)  stress  of  the  regular  school  work  is  arranged  for, 
ision  being  made  for  further  study  in  later  years, 
di. the  special  musical  training  shall  have  been  com- 
'!  d.  By  his  fourteenth  year  this  boy  writes  music 
'it  the  ease  and  despatch  that  a  young  school  girl 
1 1  vs  in  her  epistolary  effusions;  but  with  this  notable 
lit  rence — that  his  productions  show  coherency,  order, 
I'l  ?n,  the  result  of  his  regular  training  in  giving  to 
'  Thoughts  both  structure  and  beauty. 

,  ich  a  boy  need  be  no  overstrung  delicate  child. 
Hj  ory  shows  us  quite  the  reverse.  History  shows  us 
1 1  these  acquirements,  having  been  won  little  by  little, 
come  to  him  naturally  and  without  any  extraor¬ 


dinary  effort.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  or  in  his 
eighteenth,  the  hand  of  this  youth  is  penning  sympho¬ 
nies.  Postpone  the  time  of  beginning  two  years  or  so 
— to  eleven  or  twelve — and  the  outcome  is  about  the 
same.  The  name  of  Richard  Strauss,  who  has  stirred 
modern  music  so  deeply,  is  the  name  of  one  whose 
experience  fits  the  above  statement. 

AMERICAN  STUDENTS  COMMENCE  TOO  LATE. 

Look  about,  now,  in  our  American  musical  life  and 
find,  if  you  can,  the  counterpart  of  this.  The  American 
boy,  and  the  American  girl — for  the  American  girl  is 
to  be  reckoned  with — both  begin  too  late.  And  they 
both  begin  too  late  not  because  of  their  own  fault,  but 
because  their  parents,  while  providing  for  other  kinds 
of  education,  have  not  understood  what  a  musical 
education  demands,  and  have  failed  to  heed  the  signs 
that  one  of  these  gifted  children  may  possibly  show. 

American  parents  cannot  understand,  for  instance, 
what  makes  a  certain  child  so  “queer.”  With  no  musi¬ 
cal  past  of  their  own  to  speak  of,  unacquainted  with 
the  conditions  that  would  otherwise  render  them  know¬ 
ing  and  discerning,  they  gaze  on  a  boy  who  is 
distracted  and  absent,  poor  in  his  school,  ever  scrib¬ 
bling  tunes,  moody,  irritable,  as  a  conundrum.  Of  the 
creative  impulse  that  is  striving  within  him  and  that 
finds  perhaps  a  vent  in  arrangements  of  rag-time 
pieces,  marches  and  little  songs — the  reflexes  of  what 
he  has  already  heard — they  have  no  conception.  They 
may  encourage  him  in  practicing  in  this  lower  field  of 
our  art,  but  they  are  surely  unaware  that  rightly  led, 
this  holy  impulse  would  soon  be  carried  out  and  beyond 
the  vulgarity  of  rag-time  music  into  the  things  that  are 
better  and  higher,  and  that  this  queer  boy,  poor  in 
school  though  not  necessarily  poor  in  wit,  the  object  of 
the  scorn  of  his  successful  brother  scholars  with  their 
matter-of-fact  minds  moving  in  the  inherited  channels 
of  mathematics  and  the  humanities,  that  this  same  boy 
may  have  in  him  the  germs  of  genius  and  undoubtedly 
possesses  a  gift  that  developed,  will  lift  him,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  a  high  place  in  his  calling.  They 
are  unaware  that  such  a  boy,  repressed,  discouraged, 
may  pass,  perforce,  without  interest  through  his  school 
course,  and  with  a  sense  of  derailment  go  through  life, 
off  his  rightful  track,  out  of  his  sphere,  and  rankling 
and  sore  at  heart.  As  the  years  go  by  the  creative 
impulse  will  become  extinct.  In  its  place  will  flow  a 
wellspring  of  sorrow  and  bitterness  that  will  surge  up 
afresh  whenever  the  compositions  of  this  or  that  more 
favored  one  are  heard. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  AMERICA. 

This  is  no  imaginary  picture.  To  point  to  those  who 
serve  as  subjects  for  it  would  be  easy.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  writer  passed  his  boyhood,  the  distrust 
of  a  musician’s  career,  due  to  religious  belief  and  ideas, 
has  had  its  part  to  play.  Again,  the  sheer  inability  of 
parents  to  understand  an  abnormal  child.  Again,  the 
business  sense  of  a  parent — “too  little  money  in  music. 

The  American  youth,  when  he  comes  to  study,  comes 
late,  generally  too  late.  His  brain  cells  are  no  longer 
in  their  early  plasticity  and  impressibility.  He  learns; 
but  it  takes  him  long  to  learn,  longer  than  it  would 
have  taken  some  years  earlier,  because  the  channels  of 
thought  are  now  formed  slowly.  When  he  should  be 
writing  in  the  larger  forms,  handling  an  orchestra, 
dealing  in  its  many  colored  tones,  he  is  painfully  and 
slowly  wrestling  with  that  part  of  counterpoint  that 
his  more  favored  brother  abroad  learned  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  four  years  earlier. 

Let  us  be  understood.  Certain  men  have  begun  late 
and  have  even  reached  greatness.  Witness  Tschaikow- 
sky  who  began  when  twenty-one;  witness  Schumann. 
But  they  seem  to  have  paid  for  it,  Schumann  never 


reaching  the  highest  point  in  form  and  Tschaikowsky 
becoming  apparently  a  neurotic,  as  the  hysteria  of  his 
music  betrays.  The  success  of  these  men  does  not 
invalidate  our  contention:  that  the  youth  of  gifts  who 
begins  late  so  exhausts  himself  in  the  effort  to  acquire 
technical  proficiency  that  his  Muse  generally  fails  him 
when  it  should  really  first  begin  to  sing.  Add  to  this 
the  stress  of  starting  in  a  profession,  the  burden  of  a 
family  that  a  young  man  may  incur,  and  we  have  more 
reason  why  so  many  young  Americans  of  gifts  have, 
after  a  time  of  promise,  even  unusual  promise,  fallen 
back  into  the  rut  of  earning  a  living  and  have  allowed 
their  gift  to  remain  hidden,  unused. 

THE  ROAD  TO  MASTERY. 

The  road  to  mastery  in  musical  composition  is  a  long 
one.  To  go  through  it  worthily  means  to  possess  an 
intellect  of  no  mean  order.  The  requirements  in  the 
way  of  concentration,  imagination  and  unflagging 
doing,  are  fully  equal  to  those  made  by  the  higher 
mathematics.  But  taken  early  and  carried  along  sensi¬ 
bly,  the  boy  of  gifts,  of  whom  alone  we  write,  learns 
his  harmony  in  two  or  three  years’  time,  learns  to  han¬ 
dle  chords,  to  harmonize  tones,  to  modulate.  It  is  very 
likely  that  his  gift  prompts  him  to  strike  out  on  his 
own  account  and  to  write  little  pieces  or  to  arrange  for 
orchestra.  He  next  takes  up  counterpoint,  learning  the 
so  useful  art  of  placing  one  melody  against  another, 
without  which  all  choral  composition  is  defunct,  and 
meanwhile  is  carried  through  the  so-called  small  forms 
for  piano,  piano  and  other  instruments,  voice.  This 
counterpoint,  this  long  and  severe  part  of  the  course, 
is  where  the  American  is  at  his  weakest,  where  he 
becomes  exhausted,  and  where,  when  one  reaches  down 
to  the  last  analysis  the  great  men  of  all  time  have  been 
greatest- — Beethoven,  Wagner,  Bach,  Strauss.  In  this 
pitting  of  one  part  against  the  other,  this  interweaving 
of  many  voices  to  which  modern  music  owes  so  much 
of  its  charm  and  which  is  yet  only  a  phase  of  technique, 
wholly  subordinate  to  beauty  of  melody — the  life  of 
all  music — in  this  phase  of  his  art  the  young  American 
is  too  little  schooled.  Instrumentation,  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  orchestra,  and  the  practice  of  the  larger 
forms — overture,  opera,  symphony — conclude  the  course. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  American  boy  is  the  equal 
of  that  German  or  that  French  boy  who  is  given  this 
training  and  who  stands  it  because  the  course  of  work 
is  pursued  so  leisurely  and  so  rationally.  Why  the 
young  American  has  not  done  as  much  as  his  trans¬ 
atlantic  brothers  may  be  apparent  to  the  reader;  it  is 
not  due  altogether  to  a  lack  of  gifts.  In  the  next  two 
decades  the  growth  of  musical  life  in  this  country 
seems  bound  to  produce  orchestral  bodies  in  our  larger 
towns  and  cities  and  that  great  thing  in  the  musical 
culture  of  a  race,  the  good  opera  house.  To  cater  to 
these  needs,  and  to  the  needs  of  American  home  music, 
should  be  the  future  of  the  young  American  composer. 


ENEMIES  OF  THE  PIANO. 


Dampness  is  the  piano’s  most  bitter  foe.  It  causes 
the  action  to  swell  and  stick,  the  strings  to  rust,  and 
the  case  to  check  and  swell.  A  fire  should  be  kept 
in  a  room  not  thoroughly  dry. 

Heat  is  also  bad  for  pianos  if  there  is  too  much  of 
it.  A  piano  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  near  a 
hot  stove  or  furnace  register.  The  temperature  should 
always  be  kept  as  even  as  possible. 

Dust  and  dirt  can  injure  pianos,  outside  and  inside, 
as  well  as  everything  else.  If  the  instrument  is  dusty, 
a  silk  handkerchief  should  be  passed  lightly  over  the 
surface.  Never  rub  violently,  and  don’t  press  on.  If 
the  marks  won’t  come  off,  breathe  slightly  upon  the 
varnish  and  wipe  off  gently.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
highly  polished  surface,  however,  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  the  stains  can  be  removed  by  an  expert. 

Neglect  will  ruin  a  piano  quicker  than  overwork. 
Have  the  piano  tuned  the  first  year  at  least  four  times. 
This  is  not  absolutely  essential,  but  it  will  insure  better 
standing  in  tune  in  the  future.  The  next  year,  twice 
ought  to  be  sufficient  unless  the  piano  is  in  constant 
use. 

Moths  can  better  be  kept  out  of  a  piano  by  keeping 
a  small  piece  of  camphor  wrapped  in  a  soft  paper  at 
the  bottom  of  the  instrument.  This  is  more  effective 
than  the  ordinary  moth  balls. 


The  more  you  know  the  more  you  can  save 
self  and  that  which  belongs  to  you,  and  do  more  v-  k 
with  less  effort. — Charles  Kingsley. 
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THE  ETUDE 


A  CONFIDENT  GRASP  OF  THE  KEYBOARD. 

BY  WILLIAM  PATRICK  CRAKE. 


Sometimes  I  have  had  teachers  give  me  a  little  hint 
that  has  been  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me  in  help¬ 
ing  my  own  pupils  master  certain  apparently  unsurpass¬ 
able  technical  difficulties.  Once  I  studied  for  three 
terms  with  a  teacher  with  a  big  name,  so  big  indeed 
that  he  was  facetiously  called  “'the  whale”  by  his  fel¬ 
low  professionals.  I  learned  very  little  that  I  could 
not  have  found  out  myself  by  dint  of  hard  digging 
and  sufficient  practice.  However,  he  taught  me  one 
little  exercise  that  has  been  of  great  help  to  me  in 
bringing  my  pupils  to  a  standard  of  efficiency  that  has 
even  drawn  pupils  away  from  other  teachers.  Such  is 
competition. 

This  teacher  evidently  saw  that  I  was  feeling  around 
the  keyboard  for  the  keys.  Every  experienced  player 
knows  that  one  of  the  worst  habits  the  performer  can 
have  is  that  of  groping  around  the  front  of  the  piano 
for  the  right  notes.  Oh,  if  the  young  student  could 
only  know  that  it  is  really  true  that  carefully  guarded 
habits  of  going  directly  to  the  particular  keys  to  be 
played  without  looking  at  the  keys  will  improve  one’s 
playing  a  thousand  per  cent.  We  hear  others  tell  about 
these  habits  and  wish  that  we  had  them  ourselves,  but 
we  never  set  about  forming  them. 

My  teacher  had  read  a  great  deal  in  psychology  and 
knew  the  advantage  of  habit-forming.  He  knew  that 
every  moment  we  have  we  are  forming  some  kind  of 
a  habit,  habits  of  activity,  habits  of  loafing,  habits  of 
carelessness,  habits  of  accuracy.  He  made  me  take  the 
common  chord  of  C  in  the  form  of  an  arpeggio  and 
playing  each  key  staccato  with  my  eyes  shut,  first  with 
the  first  finger  and  then  with  the  second  finger  and 
so  on.  I  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  could 
raise  my  hand  above  the  keys  and  let  a  finger  fall  upon 
almost  any  desired  key  with  my  eyes  shut.  He  made 
a  game  of  it  and  taught  me  to  see  how  many  times 
out  of  a  hundred  I  could  shoot  straight  with  my  eyes 
shut.  It  was  nervous  work  at  the  start,  and  I  made 
a  hopeless  number  of  failures,  but  the  law  of  habit 
finally  rules  and  what  I  learned  has  lasted  with  me 
to  this  day.  Then  my  teacher  gave  me  the  following 
blindfold  exercise  with  both  hands,  at  first  skipping 
only  one  octave  between  the  groups  and  then  skipping 
two  octaves.  If  I  were  a  charlatan  I  would  almost  be 
willing  to  guarantee  sure  results  from  this  technical 
panacea  for  nervous  vacillating  pupils. 


KEEP  THE  FINGER  NAILS  TRIMMED. 


BY  MRS.  S.  T.  HENDRICKSON. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  tone  with  finger  nails  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
If  the  finger  nail  is  so  long  as  to  prevent  the  soft 
cushion  on  the  end  of  the  finger  from  touching  the 
keys,  and  we  hear  the  incessant  click  of  nails  on  the 
ivory,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  touch,  and 
its  resultant  pure  singing  tone.  Long  nails  once  be¬ 
came  fashionable  among  some  of  my  pupils,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  they  had  to  choose  between 
music  and  nails.  Alas,  for  the  divine  art — nails  won  1 
The  habit,  common  to  many  pupils,  of  allowing  the 
finger  nail  joint  to  collapse  is  often  due  to  long  nails. 
I  once  had  a  pupil  who  suffered  from  this  bad  habit, 
and  decided  to  give  her  an  object  lesson  in  order  to 
convince  her  of  the  cause  of  her  weakness.  Placing 
her  hand  under  my  own,  we  began  to  play.  It  was 
soon  very  evident  that  with  shorter  finger  nails  the 
habit  might  be  overcome.  She  was  so  fearful,  how¬ 
ever,  of  injuring  her  beautifully  manicured  nails  that 
the  illustration  was  scarcely  heeded,  and  at  every  finger 
stroke  her  nails  continued  to  bend  under,  or  else  her 
finger  joint  collapsed.  Although  “convinced  against  her 
I  hope  she  is  not  “of  the  same  opinion  still.” 


that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves 
harpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. — 
nd  Burke. 


ROUSSEAU. 


1712-1778  A.  D. 


“ True  inaugurator  of  modern  romantic  naturalism.” 

Rousseau  was  the  son 
of  a  watchmaker  of 
Geneva.  His  mother  died 
at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
and  his  early  training 
was  sadly  neglected.  This 
fact  makes  his  eloquent 
words  to  mothers  most 
touching.  “Where  there 
is  no  mother  there  is  no 
child.  Would  you  recall 
each  one  to  his  first 
duties?  Begin  with  the 
mothers.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  the  changes 
you  will  produce.”  Rousseau  was  a  dreamy,  romantic, 
sentimental,  rebellious  and  adventurous  youth,  who  read 
much  of  every  kind  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
lived,  for  the  most  part  in  great  poverty,  in  France, 
although  he  traveled  much.  He  tried  many  things  and 
probably  succeeded  in  few.  lie  was  an  engraver’s  ap¬ 
prentice,  a  vagabond,  a  house  servant,  a  private  sec¬ 
retary,  a  traveling  salesman,  a  musician,  an  author,  and 
in  everything  a  radical  revolutionist.  He  composed  an 
opera,  The  Tillage  Soothsayer,  which  was  played  at 
court  in  Paris,  1752,  and  which  caused  the  king  to  grant 
him  a  pension.  •  His  books,  in  all  of  which  he  bitterly 
attacked  the  social  institutions  of  his  day,  made  him 
famous,  and  for  a  time  the  idol  of  the  French  people. 
He  was  invited  everywhere,  and  petted  by  some  of  the 
foremost  representatives  of  the  social  order  which  he 
sought  so  valiantly  to  demolish.  But  soon  his  influence 
began  to  be  felt,  and  violent  controversies  raged  about 
his  theories,  and  he  suffered  persecution.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  publication  of  his  Emile  was  “the  greatest 
educational  event  of  the  eighteenth  century.”  Yet  the 
work  was  publicly  burned  at  Geneva  and  its  author 
was  arrested,  so  strange  and  revolutionary  were  the 
views  therein  advanced.  From  that  time  on  he  again 
lived  in  great  poverty,  supporting  himself  by  copying 
music,  until  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  faithful 
friend  where  he  spent  his  last  days  in  peace. 

Living  in  a  century  of  discontent,  Rousseau  became 
its  mouthpiece.  He  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the 
ideas,  feelings,  and  passions  that  were  fermenting  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  ancien  regime.  His  was  the 
fierce  spirit  of  negation.  He  was  plebeian  by  birth  and 
preference.  He  disdained  all  the  ideals  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  and  all  strong  assumption  of  authority  in  church 
or  state.  He  was  skeptical,  unsocial,  and  violent.  His 
books  contained  more  of  passionate  feeling  than  of 
logic,  and  were  all  true  pictures  of  the  man  out  of 
whose  heart  they  came.  One  of  his  books  was  entitled 
The  Solitary  Stroller,  and  such  indeed  the  author  was. 
He  was  “a  romancer  who  made  theories,”  for  his  theo¬ 
retical  works  are  interesting  stories.  If  they  are  at 
times  morbid  and  extravagant  in  statement,  it  is  because 
they  truly  represent  the  writer.  It  is  because  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  feeling,  and  the  great  sincerity  of 
his  words  and  because  of  his  genius  that  he  created  so 
profound  an  impression  upon  the  world. 

Rousseau  had  wonderful  literary  gifts,  and  the  world 
has  become  imbued  with  many  of  his  most  radical  ideas. 
"An  alluring,  an  irresistible  guide,  he  has  not  been  an 
infallible  one.  Many  have  gone  astray  in  following 
him.”  In  spite  of  his  faults  there  was  much  in  him 
that  was  truly  n  Fie.  especially  his  hatred  of  pretense, 
hypocrisy,  falsehood,  injustice,  and  cruelty.  And  per¬ 
haps  best  of  all  wr  s  his  love  of  children.  It  is  said 
that  he  used  to  seuete  himself  where  he  could  listen 
unobserved  to  th<  conversations  of  little  children. 
Surely  no  lover  of  children  can  read  the  first  and 
second  books  of  I  mile  without  pronouncing  a  blessing 
upon  its  author. 


Rousseau. 


EMILE. 

This  remarkable  book  is  the  story  of  an  imagina 
youth,  Emile,  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  educati 
as  Rousseau  would  have  planned  it.  In  this  eloque 
and  absorbingly  interesting  book  the  author  discus; 
almost  every  conceivable  problem  of  education.  Emil 
student  life  is  divided  into  three  parts,  from  irffar 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteer 
year,  and  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth.  Duri 
the  first  period  Emile  had  no  formal  instruction,  a 
no  introduction  to  books.  He  was  kept  in  the  count 
far  away  from  the  institutional  life  of  men,  and  tauj 
to  use  his  senses,  to  measure  distances  with  the  eye, 
listen  intelligently  to  nature's  music,  to  distingu: 
things  rather  than  words.  Especial  attention  was  gi\ 
to  his  physical  training,  and  the  utmost  liberty  w 
accorded  him.  The  author’s  chief  desire  is  that  Em 
shall  not  learn  anything  during  these  first  twelve  ye; 
that  he  will  need  to  unlearn  later.  “The  most  i 
portant,  the  most  useful  rule  in  all  education,  is  i 
to  gain  time,  but  to  lose  it,”  says  Rousseau.  He  V 
no  patience  with  the  desire  to  produce  infant  prodigi 
Above  all,  he  said,  “let  a  child  have  all  possible  fr 
dom.  Encourage  its  sports,  its  pleasures,  and  its  instil 
for  happiness.  Why  fill  with  bitterness  and  sorr 
those  first  years  so  quickly  passing  which  will  no  me 
return  to  them  than  they  can  return  to.  you?” 

During  the  second  period,  from  twelve  to  fifte 
Emile  was  taught  the  physical  sciences,  and  geograp 
by  travel,  and  allowed  to  read  Robinson .  Crusoe. 
was  an  extremely  narrow  curriculum.  But  Roussc 
sharply  protested  against  the  custom  of  teaching  b( 
history,  and  foreign  languages,  before  the  age  of  i 
teen.  He  would  prescribe  few  studies  and  require  t 
greatest  thoroughness  in  such  subjects  as  the  boy  cm 
really  understand.  He  would  fiercely  attack  the  meth 
that  would  permit  the  student  to  run  from  one  subjt 
to  another  without  rhyme  or  reason,  as  so  many  st 
dents  of  music  do  in  our  day. 

At  fifteen  Emile  learned  a  trade  and  entered  up 
his  higher  education.  Rousseau's  contention  is  precis' 
the  opposite  of  that  of  Aristotle.  The  French  wri 
believed  in  specialization.  He  would  have  all  the  you 
man’s  studies  selected  with  reference  to  their  beari 
upon  his  chosen  pursuit. 

This  book  is  full  of  extreme,  and  sometimes  absi 
statements ;  but  it  set  the  world  to  thinking  anew 
educational  problems.  The  great  philosopher  Kant  p: 
our  author  the  following  tribute:  “The  first  impr 
sion  which  a  reader  derives  from  Rousseau  is  that  t 
writer  unites  to  an  admirable  penetration  of  geniu; 
noble  inspiration  and  a  soul  full  of  sensibility,  such 
has  never  been  met  in  any  other  writer,  in  any  otl 
time,  or  in  any  other  country.  The  impression  wb 
immediately  follows  this  is  that  of  astonishment  cam 
by  the  extraordinary  and  parodoxical  thoughts  wh 
he  develops.” 

SOME  OF  ROUSSEAU’S  SAYINGS. 

1.  “I  would  rather  have  Emile  with  eyes  at  the  ei 
of  his  fingers  than  in  the  shop  of  a  candle  make 
(That  is,  the  fingers  should  be  trained  to  guide  the 
selves  without  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  any  help  t 
others  can  give.) 

2.  “For  the  body  as  for  the  mind  the  child  must 
left  to  himself.  Let  him  run  and  frolic,  and  fal 
hundred  times  a  day.  So  much  the  better;  for  he  i 
learn  from  this  the  sooner  to  help  himself  up.  I 
welfare  of  liberty  atones  for  many  bruises.” 

3.  “When  I  see  a  man  enamored  of  knowledge,  all 
himself  to  yield  to  its  charms,  and  run  from  one  k 
to  another  without  knowing  where  to  stop,  I  third 
see  a  child  on  the  seashore  collecting  shells,  beginn 
by  loading  himself  with  them;  then,  tempted  by  th 
he  still  sees,  throwing  them  aside,  picking  them 
until,  weighed  down  by  their  number,  and  no  Ion; 
knowing  which  to  choose,  he  ends  by  rejecting  eve 
thing,  and  returns  empty-handed.”  (This  is  a  perf 
picture  of  the  activity  of  a  large  proportion  of  < 
music  pupils.) 

4.  “Emile  has  but  little  knowledge,  but  that  which 
has  is  really  his  own:  he  knows  nothing  by  halves, 
has  a  universal  mind,  not  through  actual  knowledge,  1 
through  the  ability  to  acquire  it.  He  has  a  mind  t. 
is  open,  intelligent,  prepared  for  everything,  and 
Montaigne  says,  if  not  instructed,  at  least  capable 
being  instructed.” 

5.  “My  object  is  not  at  all  to  give  knowledge,  but 
teach  him  to  acquire  it  as  he  may  need  it,  to  make  n 
estimate  it  at  its  exact  worth,  and  to  make  him  K 
truth  above  everything  else.  With  this  method,  pr< 
ress  is  slow;  but  there  are  no  false  steps,  and  no  danj 
of  being  obliged  to  retrace  one’s  course.” 
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THE  GALLERY  AND  ITS  SUCCESSOR 

The  Gaiiery  of  Musical  Celebrities  which  started  in  THE  ETUDE  in  February  issue  of  THE  ETUDE,  1909,  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in  providing  our 
readers  with  indispensable  biographical  material — material  which  in  some  cases  may  not  be  found  in  even  the  most  comprehensive  musical  dictionaries.  The 
demand  for  these  portrait  biographies  has  been  so  extensive  that  one  hundred  and  forty-four  selections  have  been  published  in  two  separate  volumes  known  as 
“Musical  Celebrities”  and  “Eminent  Musicians”  by  A.  S.  Garbett.  The  Gallery  in  the  present  issue  is  made  from  requests  received  from  our  readers  for  special 
portraits.  A  few  more  similar  request  galleries  may  be  presented,  if  our  readers  will  make  their  wishes  known  to  us,  but  very  few  musicians  of  eminence  have 
been  omitted  from  the  Gallery.  The  Master  Study  Page  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  the  successor  to  this  feature,  and  should  prove  even  more  interesting. 


FERRUCCIO  BENVENUTO 

BUSONI. 

Busoni  was  born  at  Empoli,  near  Flor- 

ence,  April  1,  1866.  His  father  was  a 

clarinet  player,  and  his  mother  (Anna 

o 

Weiss)  gave  him  his  first  piano  lessons. 

o 

X 

He  made  his  first  public  appearance  at 

o. 

CO 

the  age  of  nine  in  Vienna,  and  afterwards 

o 

IA 

studied  there  with  Hans  Schmitt  and  in 

c 

Graz  with  Remy.  He  was  so  successful 

*-> 

I- 

V 

at  the  age  of  17  that  a  medal  was  struck 

in 

G 

in  his  honor  by  the  city  of  Florence,  and 

T3 

G 

he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ac- 

(0 

cademia  Filamonica  at  Bologna.  In  1886 

’S> 

u 

he  went  to  Leipzig,  and  then  for  a  while 

CO 

E 

Busoni  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  Hel- 

01 

singfors,  1888;  Moscow,  1890;  Boston, 

Mass.,  1891-93,  and  Berlin,  1894.  He  has 

c 

o 

achieved  a  high  reputation  as  a  concert 

*C0 

pianist  all  over  the  musical  world,  and 

Vi 

has  recently  come  to  the  front  as  a  com- 

a 

poser  of  opera.  One  of  his  greatest  gifts 

4> 

c 

is  his  ability  to  interpret  the  music  of 

x 

Bach.  Busoni  has  also  edited  the  works 

JO 

of  Bach  in  a  way  that  in  some  respects 

>» 

surpasses  all  previous  attempts.  Wher- 

to 

■u 

ever  possible,  for  instance,  he  has  not 

c 

failed  to  take  advantage  of  modern  devel- 

o 

*-> 

opments,  so  as  to  give  the  music  of  the 

3 

O 

old  Cantor  of  Leipzig  a  richness  more  in 

3 

keeping  with  its  character.  During  a 

recent  tour  of  the  United  States,  Busoni 

became  immensely  popular  with  American 

audiences  wherever  he  went. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

GUSTAV  ALBERT  LORTZING. 

Lortzing  was  born  in  Berlin,  October 

23,  1801,  and  died  there  January  21,  1851. 

His  father  was  an  actor,  and  the  wander¬ 

ing  life  prevented  him  from  getting  an 

adequate  musical  education,  though  he 

Q 

studied  for  a  time  under  Rungenhagen. 

o 

X 

However,  he  acquired  some  skill  with  the 

D. 

piano,  violin  and  violoncello.  He  studied 

it 

U 

the  works  of  Albrechtsberger  and  soon 

m 

.5 

began  to  compose,  at  the-  same  time  sing¬ 

■*.* 

ing  and  acting  on  the  stage.  He  produced 

V* 

V 

in 

his  first  operetta  in  Cologne,  1824,  and 

C 

some  years  later  wrote  an  oratorio.  In 

T3 

G 

1833  he  became  first  tenor  at  the  Stadt- 

td 

g 

theater  in  Leipzig,  and  here  passed  the 

*3) 

u 

happiest  period  of  his  life.  Two  comic 

vs 

B 

operas  from  his  pen  appeared  in  1837, 

m 

Die  beiden  Schutsen  and  Csaar  und  Zim- 

X 

mermann,  and  both  were  very  successful, 

tD 

G 

especially  the  latter.  His  next  few  works 

JD 

nj 

fell  flat  until  in  1842  Wildschiits  again 

4» 

placed  him  high  in  public  favor.  Two 

in 

years  later  he  left  the  stage  and  became 

O, 

„ 

capellmeister  at  the  theater,  but  he  was 

G 

not  successful  at  this  work  and  soon  gave 

X 

it  up.  Other  operas  followed,  Undine 

o 

Jd 

(1845),  Der  Waffenschmied  (1846),  and 

X 

>, 

Rolandsknappen  (1849).  The  latter  work 

> 

<d 

procured  him  the  offer  of  a  capellmeis- 

4) 

X 

tership  at  Leipzig,  but  negotiations  fell 

G 

O 

through.  From  now  on  his  life  was  a 

3 

hard  one.  He  went  from  place  to  place, 

O 

singing,  acting,  or  conducting  his  own 

3 

U 

operas ;  his  new  operas  were  refused,  and 

eventually  he  died  conducting  vaudeville 

in  Berlin.  A  public  subscription  was 

raised  after  his  death  for  his  family. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

HUGO  RIEMANN. 

Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  was  born  at  Gross- 

inehlra,  near  Sondershausen,  July  18, 

1849.  He  was  educated  in  law  and  other 

subjects  at  Berlin  and  Tubingen.  After 

X 

o 

going  through  the  Franco-German  war  he 

0 

X 

decided  to  devote  his  life  to  music,  and 

a 

2 

studied  accordingly  at  the  Leipzig  Con¬ 

o 

Cfl 

servatory.  He  then  went  to  Bielefeld  for 

c 

some  years  as  a  teacher,  but  subsequently 

u 

4) 

returned  to  Leipzig  as  “privatdozent”  at 

e 

the  University.  Riemann  went  to  Brom¬ 

*3 

c 

berg  in  1880,  but  1881-90  he  was  a  teacher 

<d 

d 

of  piano  and  theory  at  Hamburg  Con¬ 

’So 

u 

servatory.  He  held  a  post  at  Wiesbaden 

fi 

(1890-95),  but  eventually  returned  to 

U1 

X 

Leipzig  University  as  lecturer.  In  1901 

bfl 

he  was  appointed  professor.  In  addition 

c 

0 

to  his  work  as  a  teacher,  lecturer  and 

rt 

V 

composer  of  pedagogical  pieces,  Dr.  Rie¬ 

(0 

td 

mann  has  made  for  himself  a  world-wide 

a 

reputation  as  a  writer  upon  musical  sub¬ 

e 

jects.  His  best  known  works  are  the 

0 

famous  Musiklexikon,  a  complete  dic¬ 

3 

tionary  of  music  and  musicians,  the 

>) 

> 

Handbuch  der  Harmonielehre,  a  work  on 

a 

V 

XI 

the  study  of  harmony,  and  the  Lehrbuch 

c 

des  Contrapunkts,  a  similar  work  on 

0 

*-> 

g 

counterpoint,  all  of  which  have  been 

0 

translated  into  English.  He  has  written 

3 

u 

many  other  works  which  indicate  an 

encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  music  in  all 

its  branches.  He  is  held  in  the  highest 

possible  esteem  by  German  musical 

authorities.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 

DAVID  POPPER. 

David  Popper  was  born  June  18,  1846, 

at  Prague,  and  studied  music  at  the  con- 

servatory  in  that  city.  He  studied  the 

violoncello  under  Goltermann,  and  soon 

attracted  attention.  He  made  his  first 

o 

X 

tour  in  1863,  and  after  charming  the  Ger- 

a 

<d 

man  musicians — especially  Hans  von 

o 

m 

Biilow — he  extended  his  tour  to  Switzer- 

G 

land,  Holland  and  England,  where  he  was 

u 

4) 

equally  successful.  He  made  his  debut 

c 

in  Vienna  in  1867,  and  was  made  solo- 

rO 

G 

player  at  the  Hofoper.  After  a  few 

C 

years,  however,  Popper  resigned  so  as  to 

"bJD 

it 

continue  his  concert  tours  on  a  larger 

E 

scale.  For  many  years  he  traveled  over 

in 

X 

Europe,  everywhere  being  received  with 

txo 

the  greatest  possible  favor.  Since  1896 

o 

he  has  been  professor  in  the  Conservatory 

4) 

at  Budapesth.  Many  compositions  for 

in 

(0 

a 

his  instrument  have  made  his  name  fa- 

4)' 

miliar  to  concert-goers,  his  best  known 

work  being  the  famous  Sarabande  and 

X 

<J 

td 

Gavotte,  besides  string  quartets,  suites, 

X 

concertos,  etc.  He  has  more  recently 

> 

td 

written  a  “monumental”  Violoncello 

X 

School.  According  to  Grove,  “His  tone 

o 

is  large  and  full  of  sentiment;  his  execu- 

3 

O 

tion  highly  finished,  and  his  style  classi- 

3 

cal.”  His  compositions  are  remarkably 

well  adapted  to  the  instrument  for  which 

they  are  written  and  have  achieved  a  well 

deserved  popularity  among  violoncellists. 

(The  Etude  Gallery.) 

FRANCOIS  AUGUSTE  GEVAERT. 

(Geh-vart) 

Gevaert  was  born  at  Huysse,  near 

Oudenarde,  July  31,  1828 ,  and  died  at 

Brussels,  December  24,  1908.  His  father 

X 

was  a  baker,  and  he  was  intended  for  the 

O 

O 

same  profession,  but  better  councils  pre- 

a 

vailed  and  he  was  permitted  to  study 

u 

u 

music.  He  was  sent  in  1841  to  the  Con- 

servatory  at  Ghent,  where  he  studied 

*-> 

under  Sommere  and  Mengal.  He  was 

V 

n 

then  appointed  organist  of  the  Jesuit’s 

church.  His  compositions  soon  attracted 

C 

attention,  and  he  eventually  won  a  prize 

c 

which  entitled  him  to  two  years’  travel. 

b£ 

w* 

The  journey  was  postponed  during  the 

6 

production  of  his  first  opera  and  other 

i/l 

works.  In  1849  he  commenced  his  jour- 

ney,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Paris  went 

c 

o 

to  Spain,  and  subsequently  to  Italy. 

■(d 

Important  compositions  were  produced  in 

in 

Paris,  and  in  1867  he  was  appointed 

a 

“Chef  de  Chant”  at  the  Academie  de 

t» 

c 

Musique,  Paris,  in  succession  to  Halevy. 

r It 

In  1871  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 

o 

<d 

Brussels  Conservatory.  Though  a  sue- 

X 

cessful  composer  he  was  happier  as  a 

rt 

teacher,  historian,  writer  and  lecturer  on 

X 

music.  His  many  works  include  the 

a 

0 

well-known  Treatise  on  Instrumentation. 

—• 

a  book  on  Harmony  and  a  Vade  Mecum 

for  organists.  His  compositions  include 

o 

about  a  dozen  operas  ( Quentin  Durward, 

Le  Capitaine  Henriot,  etc.),  cantatas  for 

national  occasions,  songs  and  other  works. 

His  chief  service  to  music,  however,  was 

as  an  educator.  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 

ERNST  von  DOHNANYI. 

(Doh-nahn'-yi) 

Dohnanyi  was  born  at  Pressburg, 

Hungary,  July  27,  1877.  He  first  studied 

music  with  his  father,  a  professor  of 

mathematics  in  the  gymnasium,  but  after- 

X 

o 

wards  became  a  pupil  in  pianoforte  and 

X 

composition  with  Carl  Forstner,  organist 

a 

td 

of  Pressburg  Cathedral.  In  1894  he  be- 

u 

m 

came  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 

C 

Academy  of  Music  at  Budapest,  where 

4-f 

u 

he  was  a  pupil  of  Stephan  Thoman  for 

m 

JC 

piano  and  of  Hans  Koessler  for  compo- 

sition.  He  completed  some  elaborate 

(H 

chamber  music  for  strings,  and  in  1897 

G 

*3) 

his  symphony  in  F  was  rewarded  the 

u. 

cd 

King’s  Prize.  After  a  few  lessons  with 

d’Albert,  Dohnanyi  made  his  debut  in 

X 

Berlin,  1897,  and  was  at  once  recognized 

hi 

C 

as  an  artist  of  high  attainments.  Similar 

O 

success  in  Vienna  followed,  and  thereafter 

4) 

he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  the 

in 

cd 

greatest  success.  He  made  his  London 

debut  at  a  Richter  concert  in  the  Queen’s 

G 

Hall,  where  he  gave  a  memorable  per- 

X 

formance  of  Beethoven’s  G  Major  con- 

cd 

X 

certo.  During  the  following  season  he 

>> 

visited  the  United  States,  and  established 

«S 

4> 

his  reputation  here  no  less  than  abroad. 

X 

Dohnanyi  is  devoting  his  time  more  and 

o 

more  to  composition,  and  consequently 

3 

O 

has  not  appeared  so  much  in  public  in  re- 

4-> 

cent  years.  “His  compositions,”  we  are 

U 

t"1  1  in  Grove’s  dictionary,  "show  a  strong 

g  for  classical  forms,  great  origi- 

n,  ,y  of  ideas,  and  treatment  that  is 

always  interesting  and  very  often  felici- 

in  the  extreme.”  (The  Etude  Gallery.) 
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Great  Technicians  and  Their 

Tricks. 


By  ARTHUR  ELSON. 


\bout  two  centuries  ago  a  certain  man  sat  before  a 
rpsichord,  playing  diligently,  while  a  second  man 
tened.  The  themes  and  subjects  passed  in  orderly 
dew,  while  the  player  wove  them  dexterously  into  a 
iwing  web  of  contrapuntal  beauty;  but  the  listener, 
>re  and  more  disappointed,  at  length  stole  away 
seen,  and  at  once  began  the  journey  to  his  distant 
me. 

The  performer  was  Bach;  the  listener,  Marchand. 
dinarily  Bach's  music  will  not  drive  people  away; 
:  Marchand  was  to  meet  Bach  in  a  keyboard  compe- 
on  on  the  next  day,  and  his  Sherlock  Holmes  work 
i  shown  him  that  the  contest  would  be  too  one-sided, 
ret  Marchand  was  no  mean  player.  He  had  the 
lliance  of  his  native  France,  and  once  boasted  that 
could  add  an  embellishment  to  every  note  that  he 
jyed.  The  spinet,  too,  was  exactly  suited  to  this 


Henri  Herz. 


A  brilliant  performer  who  was  not  above  trickery. 

e.  Its  strings,  plucked  by  quills,  gave  a  tone  that 
'>  not  long  sustained,  and  unsuited  for  legato.  Early 
sic  contains  many  trills,  turns,  etc.,  just  on  this 
aunt.  v  But  in  the  customary  competitions  style  and 
ler  of  improvisation  counted  as  well  as  technique, 
!  in  these  none  could  equal  Bach.  The  virtuoso  had 
etreat  before  the  real  musical  genius, 

;  fisplay  pieces  have  flourished  from  ancient  times, 
;  have  formed  a  large  part  of  the  virtuoso’s  equip- 
Kit.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  them  well 
eloped,  and  The  Battle  of  Prague,  with  its  various 
!  arms,  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  triumph  of  victory, 
,  •  a  fair  sample.  There  was  variety  enough  for  such 
|  cts  on  the  harpsichord,  for  it  sometimes  had  six 
als,  including  couplers,  and  two  manuals.  The  piano 
not  displace  this  instrument  until  Beethoven’s  time. 
F  clavichord,  too,  had  its  own  rare  charm,  and  Bach 
;  ig  to  it.  Its  delicate  tones  could  be  made  to  swell 
'  subside  by  an  increase  and  diminution  of  pressure 
:  the  key.  This  variation,  or  “Bebung,”  was  much 
<  ed;  and  we  find  Beethoven  trying  to  imitate  it  on 
■  piano  by  alternately  pressing  and  releasing  the  soft 
,al.  The  idea  was  clever,  but  it  did  not  succeed;  and 
real  development  of  pedalling  came  from  Steibelt. 


In  Italy,  Domenico  Scarlatti  was  the  pioneer  in 
harpsichord  and  spinet  playing.  He  regulated  its  tech¬ 
nique  and  introduced  new  effects,  such  as  cross-hand 
work.  This  was  in  his  younger  artistic  days,  when  he 
was  slim.  With  advancing  age  he  became  too  stout  to 
indulge  in  such  gymnastics;  and  we  may  note  that  the 
cross-hand  work  disappears  in  his  later  pieces.  Scar¬ 
latti  and  Handel  met  in  a  competition  at  Venice,  where 
both  were  held  equal  on  the  harpsichord,  while  the 
latter  excelled  at  the  organ.  After  this  Scarlatti 
showed  a  profound  respect  for  Handel,  and  some  say 
that  he  would  cross  himself  devoutly  whenever  the 
German’s  name  was  mentioned. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  FINGERING. 

In  Bach’s  time  the  fingers  were  held  in  a  curve 
instead  of  flat,  and  the  “overpassing”  of  Mattheson  and 
others  gave  way  to  the  underpassing  of  the  thumb,  as 
in  our  present  scale  work.  But  Bach’s  son,  Karl 
Philipp  Emanuel,  is  rightly  held  as  the  real  founder  of 
piano  playing.  The  latter’s  famous  book  on  the  true 
art  of  playing  (1752)  gives  many  sound  principles. 
Especially  does  it  praise  real  expression,  which  is  not 
to  be  obtained  merely  “by  thumping  and  drumming, 
or  by  continual  arpeggio  playing.”  Another  son, 
Johann  Christian,  was  instrumental  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  piano  in  England. 

Genius  was  expected  to  show  itself  in  many  forms; 
and  the  program  of  Mozart’s  Mantua  appearance  will 
indicate  how  versatile  such  a  prodigy  could  be.  There 
was  a  symphony  of  his  own;  a  piano  concerto  which 
he  was  to  read  at  sight;  a  sonata  (in  the  early  brief 
form)  to  which  he  should  add  variations,  with  repeat 
in  a  new  key;  words  given,  to  which  he  would  impro¬ 
vise  a  setting,  singing  it  himself ;  a  sonata  and  a  fugue 
to  be  created  on  themes  given  by  the  audience;  a  trio 
in  which  he  would  improvise  a  violin  part;  and  another 
of  his  symphonies.  Mozart  was  responsible  for  the 
well-known  technical  trick  of  writing  a  piece  containing 
a  note  in  the  middle  of  the  keyboard  at  a  time  when 
both  hands  were  busy  at  the  extreme  ends.  “That’s 
impossible,”  said  his  friends;  whereupon  he  played  the 
piece  himself,  leaning  down  and  hitting  the  unexpected 
note  with  his  handsome  but  prominent  nose. 

Beethoven  did  not  do  so  many  miscellaneous  tricks; 
but  he  improvised  more  wonderfully  than  Mozart,  and 
played  with  a  passionate  strength  that  was  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  time.  With  Beethoven  the  scales,  pas¬ 
sages  and  technical  points  were  not  a  mere  display, 
but  became  the  means  to  a  glorious  and  transcendent 
end.  The  Kalkbrenner  school  of  trivial  refinement  and 
virtuosity  he  held  as  mere  “gymnastics;”  while  he 
feared  that  the  growing  perfection  of  piano  mechanism 
would  tend  to  destroy  real  truth. of  expression.  Kalk¬ 
brenner  deserves  mention  as  having  used  a  guide  bar 
as  a  rest  for  pupils’  wrists,  a  poor  device  for  arm 
development.  More  fortunate  for  music  were  Schu¬ 
mann’s  efforts  to  strengthen  the  fourth  finger  by  a 
pulley-and-’weight  contrivance;  for  the  permanent 
injury  to  his  hands,  which  drove  him  into  composition, 
resulted  in  our  enjoying  the  lasting  beauty'of  his  works. 
Another  of  Beethoven’s  contemporaries  was  Woelfl, 
whose  tremendously  large  hands  helped  his  career 
greatly.  Woelfl  could  extemporize  well;  and  once 
when  an  approaching  band  disturbed  him  in  a  recital, 
he  cleverly  changed  the  tempo  and  made  his  theme 
merge  into  the  band’s  music  as  long  as  the  latter 
remained  audible. 

THE  VIRTUOSITY  OF  FRANZ  LISZT. 

Beethoven’s  pupil  Ries  caught  his  master’s  fire, 
though  Von  Lenz  called  him  a  “woodchopper  at  the 
piano.”  Clementi,  Cramer,  Czerny,  Hummel  and 


Moscheles  played  more  important  parts  in  piano  his¬ 
tory.  But  of  actual  tricks  we  find  none  of  prominence 
until  the  advent  of  Liszt.  The  keyboard  does  not 
admit  of  many  unusual  effects  but  Liszt  found  one 
in  the  so-called  “vanishing  trill.”  This  is  begun  in  the 
usual  way,  and  played  diminuendo.  At  a  certain  degree 
of  softness  the  damper  pedal  is  pressed  down,  and  the 
two  notes  are  played  together  and  held,  the  upper  note 
being  played  a  little  the  louder  and  being  repeated  very 
softly  every  two  or  three  seconds.  The  resulting 
“beats”  or  pulsations  give  an  excellent  imitation  of  a 
trill  dying  away  into  space — a  trill  too  delicate,  in  fact, 
to  be  actually  played.  A  direct  contrast  to  this  is  found 
in  the  “force  trill”  used  by  Henri  Ketten — an  alterna¬ 
tion  of  hands  as  well  as  fingers,  by  which  the  player 
can  produce  a  fortissimo  undreamed  of  in  the  usual 
trill. 

Liszt’s  playing  in  itself  belonged  to  the  miraculous, 
aside  from  any  special  trick.  He  poured  forth  literal 
showers  of  notes,  and  dashed  off  whole  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  passages.  His  own  works  show  the  high 
technical  standard  of  his  execution,  but  they  give  only 
the  faintest  idea  of  his  astounding  ability.  It  was  said, 
for  instance,  that  he  had  a  phenomenal  reach ;  while 


N.  Paganini. 

Whose  tricks  became  classic  traditions. 


in  reality  his  reach  was  not  so  unusual,  but  his  speed 
of  jumping  about  on  the  keyboard  deceived  his  hearers. 
He  was  well  called  “the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.” 

Among  other  pianists  of  the  time,  Chopin  was  noted 
for  his  almost  feminine  delicacy.  His  rubato  was  a 
model,  the  left  hand  moving  on  steadily  while  the  right 
indulged  in  most  captivating  variations  of  tempo. 
Henselt  was  one  of  the  first  to  improvise  a  practice 
clavier;  by  using  quills  and  feathers  to  stop  the  tone 
of  his  piano  strings.  The  resultant  tapping  was  dis¬ 
concerting  to  his  visitors,  but  did  not  trouble  him; 
and  he  would  have  reading  ciatter  on  the  piano  rack 
during  his  practice.  Thalberg  seems  to  have  been 
showy  and  brilliant,  but  more  conservative  than  Liszt ; 
for  Mendelssohn  praised  him,  and  Liszt  said  he  could 
play  violin  on  the  keyboard.  He  was  able  to  divide 
the  melody,  and  play  it  partly  iq  the  left  hand,  with 
unusual  fluency.  Dreyschock  was  a  master  of  octave 
work.  Rubinstein  could  read  a  sixteen-part  score  on 
the  piano  with  full  harmony  and  due  expression ;  but 
in  this  he  was  surpassed  by  Liszt. 

VIRTUOSOS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE. 

A  craze  for  the  unusual  seemed  to  arise  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  One  man  made  a  wager 
that  he  could  play  a  million  notes  on  the  piano  inside 
of  twelve  hours.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  his 
actual  playing  time,  exclusive  of  rests,  was  eight  hours 
and  twenty  minutes.  A  Polish  virtuoso,  Wolowski, 
tried  to  play  on  two  pianos  at  the  same  time — pre¬ 
sumably  one  with  each  hand;  but  he  found  it  hard 
enough  to  play  on  one,  and  drew  only  a  small  audience. 
Henri  Herz  would  improvise  on  themes  given  by  his 
auditors,  and  in  Baltimore  several  dozen  hearers  tried 
to  give  him  their  themes  at  once,  even  standing  on 
their  seats  and  whistling  at  him.  At  New  Orleans 
Herz  arranged  a  piece  for  eight  pianos  and  sixteen 
performers.  One  of  these  players  withdrew  at  the 
last  minute,  and  Herz  impressed  the  services  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  present.  When  she  protested  1  f 
she  could  not  play  a  note,  he  told  her  that  she  need 
only  go  through  the  motions  without  pushing  the  key-, 
wholly  down.  Unfortunately  he  forgot  that  in  on 
place  there  was  a  rest  of  a  few  measures  in  all  par  s 
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and  when  this  came  the  substitute  kept  on  with  her 
motions  in  dumb  show,  to  the  great  glee  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  Gottschalk,  in  a  similar  case,  was  more  fortu¬ 
nate;  for  the  defection  occurred  before  rehearsal.  It 
was  a  piece  for  fourteen  soloists,  and  as  the  substitute 
proved  incompetent  Gottschalk  had  the  action  secretly 
removed  from  the  aspirant’s  piano  just  before  the 
concert.  Before  leaving  Spain  Gottschalk  composed  a 
similarly  large  piece  for  ten  pianos,  entitled  The  Siege 
of  Saragossa.  A  military  passage  in  it,  with  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  drum  beats,  caused  the  audience  to  rise  in  its 
enthusiasm  and  demand  an  encore. 

Display  program  pieces  of  this  sort  are  seldom  in 
the  best  taste;  but  until  a  few  decades  ago  they  were 
very  popular.  Battles  raged  on  the  keyboard  with 
fierceness  and  frequency;  carnivals,  without  the  Schu- 
manriesque  beauty,  blossomed  in  wild  profusion;  and 
there  were  not  lacking  more  intimate  scenes,  like  the 
notorious  Maiden’s  Prayer.  They  were  in  the  usual 
repertoire  of  the  virtuoso,  who  loved  such  technical, 
or  rather  pictorial,  tricks.  But  the  true  musician  does 
not  prize  these,  and  even  the  virtuoso  may  now  rely 
on  the  grander  and  more  artistic  tone-pictures  of 
Liszt.  Thus,  when  a  Rosenthal  is  called  a  virtuoso  the 
term  does  not  carry  with  it  the  reproach  of  a  former 
century;  and  his  auditors  may  be  sure  of  a  worthy 
program,  even  though  great  technique  is  made  more 
prominent  than  a  Paderewski  would  make  it. 

A  noteworthy  figure  among  modern  pianists  is  Count 
Geza  Zichy,  the  Hungarian.  When  young  he  lost  his 
right  arm  in  a  hunting  accident;  and  after  that  he 
became  a  one-armed  pianist,  and  a  famous  one  as  well. 
The  left-hand  repertoire  is  fairly  extensive,  and  is 
often  employed  for  display  purposes  by  two-handed 
artists. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LESCHETIZKY. 

One  cannot  dismiss  modern  pianists  without  a  pass¬ 
ing  word  on  the  Leschetizky  method.  That  great 
teacher  was  himself  a  pianist,  in  the  days  of  divided 
melody,  swift  cross-hand  work,  octave  glissandos  and 
other  such  bits  of  agility.  He  was  a  composer,  too; 
and  when  Brahms  looked  at  his  manuscript  and  said, 
“Little  things,”  he  replied,  “Yes,  but  ten  times  more 
amusing  than  yours.”  His  fame,  however,  came  from 
his  teaching.  In  the  muscular  equipment  he  claims 
that  hand,  wrist  and  arm  must  be  under  such  complete 
control  than  any  one  of  them  can  do  anything  inde¬ 
pendently,  or  contract  while  the  others  remain  relaxed. 
“If  your  wrists  are  weak,”  he  says,  “go  and  roll  the 
grass  in  the  garden.”  In  learning  a  piece  the  pupil 
dissects  it  by  bar  and  phrase,  decides  on  fingering, 
touch,  accent,  etc.,  and  learns  each  detail  before  trying 
to  play  the  whole  work.  “Think  ten  times  before  play¬ 
ing  once”  is  a  favorite  saying  with  Leschetizky.  After 
the  grouping  of  all  these  details  the  higher  education 
of  expression  begins.  In  this  the  teacher  is  full  of  apt 
similes — accelerando — “like  a  train  gaining  headway;” 
rallentando — “like  drops  of  water  ceasing  from  a 
turned-off  faucet,”  and  so  on.  With  it  all  he  uses  spe¬ 
cial  methods  to  suit  the  individual.  A  pupil  who 
played  by  ear  was  forced  to  learn  a  piece  from  the 
printed  page  alone;  another,  too  easily  disturbed,  he 
accustomed  to  sudden  interruptions ;  while  many  re¬ 
ceived  special  exercises.  For  a  full  account  of 
Leschetizky  the  student  will  do  well  to  read  Annette 
Hullah’s  biography  of  him. 

Tile  mechanism  of  the  piano  is  too  well  defined  to 
admit  of  many  actual  tricks.  When  the  key  is  pressed 
the  hammer  hits  the  strings  and  at  once  drops  back 
a  little,  even  though  the  vibration  goes  on  till  the  key 
is  released  and  the  damper  dropped.  From  this  it  will 
be  plain  that  but  one  main  point  can  underlie  all  sys¬ 
tems  of  touch — a  control  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
hammer  is  made  to  hit  the  strings,  depending  on  the 
way  in  which  the  key  is  pressed  down.  A  light,  quick, 
short  blow  from  the  hammer  may  produce  a  slightly 
different  tone-quality  from  that  obtained  by  a  slower 
stroke  of  longer  swing;  but  strength  of  tone  is  almost 
the  only  thing  that  the  player  can  control.  It  follows 
also  that,  after  the  key  is  down,  no  amount  of  wiggling 
of  the  finger  can  alter  the  tone  quality.  Yet  even  a 
Paderewski  will  sway  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  trying 
for  the  swells  and  subsidences  of  the  old  clavichord 
tones. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  VIOLIN. 

With  the  violin  the  case  is  different,  and  the  per¬ 
former  has  much  more  control  over  the  tone-quality, 
striking  to  the  auditor  are  the  harmonics,  pro- 

bj  a  light  touch  on  the  string  that  makes  it 
vibr  c  in  parts  equal  to  the  length  touched.  The 
L  v-  r  harmonics  (halves,  thirds,  etc.,  of  the  string-) 

'  rly  easy  to  obtain.  Few  players  can  go  beyond 


the  eighth  harmonic,  but  Paganini,  by  using  thin 
strings,  was  able  to  reach  the  twelfth.  Stopped  har¬ 
monics  (making  a  stopped  string  subdivide)  are  harder 
than  those  on  the  open  strings;  yet  a  good  performer 
will  sometimes  play  an  entire  melody  in  harmonics. 

Double  stopping,  or  playing  two  strings  at  once,  may 
be  carried  to  any  degree  of  difficulty.  Ole  Bull  often 
used  a  very  flat  bridge  on  his  violin,  so  that  with  strong 
pressure  he  could  make  three  strings  sound  at  once. 
Ordinarily  three  and  four  strings  can  be  played  only 
in  arpeggios,  but  even  so  any  amount  of  skill  may  be 
used,  as  in  Bach’s  Chaconne.  Ole  Bull  was  fond  of 
“effects”  in  public,  and  would  end  an  almost  inaudible 
note  by  continuing  to  draw  his  bow  in  the  air. 

The  tremolo  of  repeated  notes  was  invented  by 
Monteverde,  who  introduced  also  the  pizzicato,  or 
plucking  of  strings.  To-day  an  expert  performer  can 
produce  all  sorts  of  striking  effects  by  a  combination 
of  pizzicato  and  bowing.  Other  points  are  the  mar- 
tellato,  or  dctachee,  in  which  the  tone  is  stopped  by 
pressure  of  the  bow  on  the  strings;  the  arco  saltando, 
or  bouncing  of  the  bow  on  the  strings;  the  coll’  legno, 


A  YOUTHFUL  PICTURE  OF  OLE  BULL,  WHOSE 
TRICKS  WERE  WIDELY  IMITATED. 


or  rapping  the  wood  of  the  bow  on  the  strings;  and 
even  the  thin,  piping  tones  from  beyond  the  bridge, 
which  Remenyi  sometimes  used.  The  violin  glissando 
is  easily  obtained.  The  sordino,  or  mute,  fitting  on 
the  bridge,  lessens  the  tone  to  a  thin,  sweet  quality; 
and  the  vibrato,  obtained  by  swaying  the  left  hand, 
gives  a  rhythmic  character  to  the  tone.  Remenyi  tried 
to  dazzle  the  public  by  tricks  of  brilliancy  in  all  these 
points,  but  he  could  play  like  a  master  musician  when 
among  friends.  He  did  this  once  at  the  old  Orpheus 
Club  in  Boston;  and  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson,  for  whom 
he  played  the  Bach  Chaconne,  asked  why  he  did  not 
adopt  this  higher  standard  in  public.  “That  isn’t  what 
they  want,”  was  the  reply. 

Special  tunings  of  the  violin  have  often  been  used. 
Best  known  is  the  flatting  of  the  E  string  by  St.  Saens 
in  his  Danse  Macabre.  This  is  introduced  when  Death 
tunes  his  fiddle  for  the  dance  of  the  skeletons ;  and  its 
effect  is  indescribably  weird.  Paganini  would  some¬ 
times  tune  all  four  strings  a  semitone  up,  for  brilliance 
of  tone,  and  then  transpose  the  printed  notes  a  semi¬ 
tone  down  in  fingering,  to  get  the  proper  pitch.  In 
earlier  times  the  German  Strungk  visited  Corelli. 
After  earning  mild  praise  by  a  few  simple  pieces 
Strungk  put  all  the  strings  out  of  tune  and  performed 
a  brilliant  composition  with  the  utmost  ease.  The 
astonished  Corelli  then  said,  punning  on  his  name, 
“They  call  me  the  archangel  (arcangelo),  but  you  must 
be  the  archdevil  himself.” 

Corelli  and  Tartini  developed  violin  playing,  the  lat¬ 
ter  making  great  improvements  in  bowing;  but  the  real 
master  was  Paganini.  The  latter  performer  did  so 
many  unequalled  feats,  in  G  string  and  other  work,  that 
the  credulous  Italian  peasantry  believed  that  he  was 
aided  by  the  devil.  Some  of  his  works  have  proven 
too  difficult  for  his  successors  to  play.  Once,  some 
men  at  Naples  wished  to  discredit  him,  and  had  a  com¬ 
poser  named  Danna  write  a  piece  bristling  with  diffi¬ 
culties;  but  Paganini  read  it  off  with  ease.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  had  any  “secret”  except  that  of  hard 
work;  yet  he  imparted  to  Caterina  Colcagno,  his 
fifteen-year-old  pupil,  a  brilliance  of  execution  that 
astonished  all  Italy. 


VIRTUOSOS  ON  LESS  KNOWN  INSTRUMENTS. 

Other  instruments  have  had  their  virtuosi,  such  a; 
Servais  on  the  ’cello,  Dragonetti  on  the  contrabass,  01 
Thomas  Harper  on  the  trumpet.  Dragonetti  coulc 
imitate  a  thunderstorm  with  a  fidelity  that  would  brinj 
his  neighbors  out  of  bed  to  close  their  windows.  Mam 
instruments  are  better  played  at  present  than  ever,  bu 
the  trumpet  deserves  mention  as  an  exception.  In  tht 
middle  ages  there  were  important  guilds  of  trumpeters 
while  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  the  so-cal!et 
“Clarinblaser”  performed  prodigies  on  trumpets  o 
high  compass.  The  organ  affords  great  variety  o 
effect  in  the  matter  of  registration;  while  occasional! 
a  man  of  large  physique,  like  Frederic  Archer,  cou! 
play  two  manuals  at  once  with  one  hand.  Vocal  worl 
is  a  matter  of  method  rather  than  tricks.  Keep  lip 
firm,  chin  down,  throat  relaxed,  and  nose  open,  an 
you  will  not  go  far  wrong. 

On  the  whole,  the  way  of  the  virtuoso  is  hard.  H 
spends  his  days  in  effort,  only  to  see  public  taste  out 
grow  him  and  call  him  meretricious.  Fifty  years  ag 
the  proverb  might  have  run,  “Be  a  virtuoso  and  yo 
will  be  happy;”  one  might  even  have  claimed  that  vir 
tuosity  was  its  own  reward.  But  now  one  may  advis 
the  student  not  to  indulge  in  too  many  tricks.  Abov 
all,  avoid  such  a  trick  as  that  once  played  on  Joachin 
Some  one,  just  before  a  concert,  put  some  split  pea 
into  his  violin,  thus  causing  a  highly  original  tone-colc 
in  the  Don  Juan  serenade.  The  guilty  party  was  neve 
discovered,  but  both  the  peas  and  the  performer  wer 
badly  “rattled.” 


SYMPATHY,  THE  “OPEN  SESAME”  OF  SUC 
CESSFUL  STUDY. 


BY  MRS.  LILLIAN  M.  WHITE. 


Teachers  having  an  experience  covering  a  quarte 
of  a  century  and  mere  have  found  the  open  sesame  i 
cases  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  six  to  thirty-si 
years,  to  be  just  'this — sympathy.  George  Moore  hr. 
called  it  the  greatest  word  in  the  English  languag 
and  is  there  any  one  word  that  more  nearly  embrac< 
the  Golden  Rule  than  this? 

It  is  related  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  that  geni 
writer  and  entertainer,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  throw 
much  among  the  negroes,  from  whom  he  caught  the 
quaint  style  of  expression,  and  apropos  of  this,  Jam 
W.  Lee  writes :  “He  learned  their  methods  of  thougl 
and  through  insight  and  sympathy  was  able  to  thir 
his  way  into  their  inner  lives.  At  this  time  the  neg: 
was  his  human  text-book  which  he  studied  ai 
mastered.  He  was  able  to  think  and  talk,  and  pr; 
and  worship  on  the  negro’s  mental  and  religious  level 
The  illustration  is  a  homely  one,  but  in  some  su< 
manner  must  every  music  teacher  make  his  way  in 
the  inner  life  of  each  pupil  under  his  care,  before  tl 
highest  efficiency  can  be  reached. 

How  often  teachers  hear  this,  “I  don’t  see  what 
the  matter,  I  could  do  ever  so  much  better  at  homt 
When  pupils  have  this  trouble  because  of  a  nervo 
fear  of  not  doing  well,  the  reply  can  be  something  aft 
this  fashion  :  "Now  let  us  find  the  reason  why  this 
so.  You  know  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak 
link,  now  it  may  be  some  of  these  more  difficult  plac 
have  not  been  worked  on  quite  enough,  and  the  ext 
strain  of  knowing  some  one  is  listening  shows  up  t 
weak  parts.  Put  more  time  on  to  these  and  see  if  t 
next  lesson  does  not  find  the  trouble  all  done  aw 
with;  meanwhile  remembering  that  teachers  have  or 
a  desire  to  be  helpful;  never  critical  in  a  fault-findi 
way.  Having  traveled  the  same  hard  road  they  kne 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  and  are  or 
anxious  to  point  out  the  easiest  path  for  you.” 

All  teachers  have  seen  pupils  become  so  nervoi 
and  the  muscles  so  tense  during  the  lesson  period  th 
it  was  positively  painful  to  look  or  listen.  In  su 
cases  it  works  like  a  charm  to  call  a  halt,  and  chan 
the  whole  current  of  thought  by  relating  some  int< 
esting  incident,  musical  or  otherwise;  or  better  y 
get  the  pupils  to  tell  of  something  of  interest 
themselves ;  it  matters  not  what,  the  latest  school  j 
football  news,  reception  or  concert,  reading  or  ianc 
work.  It  takes  but  a  few  moments  from  the  less> 
and  well  pays  in  the  reestablishment  of  muscular  a; 
mental  relaxation,  and  gained  in  this  way  the  relax 
tion  is  of  double  value,  for  it  is  not  mechanical,  b 
unconscious  and  really  a  test. 


The  important  thing  in  life  is  to  have  a  great  ai 
and  to  possess  the  aptitude  and  perseverence  to  ent( 
tain  it.— Goethe. 
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study  technic  or  not  study  technic, 
is  the  problem,  whether  ’tie  better  to  ignore  the  science 
to  study  the  science  for  the  sake  of  the  art.” 

n  all  the  arts  we  find  as  the  thought  and  feeling 
ome  more  complex,  so  also  does  the  expression 
the  imprisoned  spirituality.  It  is  a  moving  im- 
se  with  the  great  artist  to  express  simple  thoughts 
a  simple  manner.  He  will  not  stoop  to  conquer 
public  by  clothing  trivial  ideas  with  an  elabor- 
garment.  The  more  complex  the  technical  side 
the  art  the  more  difficulties  are  encountered 
ich  are  insurmountable  to  most  contemporaries 
ause  the  works  of  the  forerunners  do  not  serve 
a  technical  preparation  for  interpreting  the  works 
a  later  creative  artist.  Thought  and  feeling  are 
re  logical  in  their  development  than  the  technical 
ans  of  expressing  them. 

t  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  pianists  prepared  them- 
ves  scientifically  for  the  difficulties  which  must 
overcome,  they  would  learn  compositions  more 
ily.  The  prime  factor  in  learning  a  piece  quickly 
not  a  physical  difficulty  but  a  mental  one.  I 
>w  it  to  be  a  fact  that  public  performers  practice 
,vork  until  they  can  reproduce  the  notes  mechan- 
lly.  In  fact,  this  very  undesirable  condition  is 
;olutely  necessary  to  them  to  insure  a  successful 
lie.  Of  course,  after  such  an  amount  of  practice, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  speed  takes  the 
ce  of  aesthetic  considerations.  If  the  player’s 
hnic  had  been  developed  properly,  if  concentra- 
n  (finger  thought)  had  been  developed,  each  repe¬ 
on  would  have  added  a  little  more  control. 

!f  a  person  concentrates  and  plays  a  work  six 
les  in  succession,  he  is  doing  just  about  as  much 
his  mind  can  stand  of  the  same  note  succes- 
n  at  one  sitting.  Let  us  suppose  that  by  careful 
;paration  the  pianist  has  learned  to  control  his 
nd  long  enough  to  play  through  Bach’s  Fantasie 
i  Fugue,  which  takes  ten  or  eleven  minutes.  To 
iy  it  six  times  means  that  he  must  keep  control 
his  mind  for  over  an  hour,  no  easy  task  in  itself, 
other  professions,  we  find  that  only  in  rare 
tances  is  it  necessary  for  a  public  speaker,  law- 
r,  statesman,  actor,  college  professor,  orator,  min¬ 
er,  entertainer,  to  concentrate  for  more  than  an 
jr.  These  comparisons  are  not  fair  to  the  pian- 
,  however,  because  his  art  is  much  more  complex. 

:  elemental  details  are  composed  of  the  most 
otle  adjustments  of  the  head,,  heart  and  hand. 

SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING  NECESSARY. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  the  technical  difficulties  of 
h  a  work.  A  similar  technical  analysis  might 
/e  been  made  of  many  other  classical  works, 
is  Fantasie  and  Fugue  does  not  require  an  unusual 
'lount  of  strength  or  finger  control.  Most  of  the 
Iodic  parts  in  the  Fugue  can  be  easily  handled, 
e  principal  difficulty  in  this  Fantasie  consists  of 
iking  smooth  connections  between  the  hands, 
i  mined  up,  its  technic,  like  the  technic  of  most 
■ces  of  this  type,  is  based  on  five-finger  passages, 
t  us  see  what  benefit  is  derived  from  this  kind 
five-finger  work.  In  the  first  page  of  the  Fan- 
>ie  the  strong  fingers  (first,  second  and  third) 

;  used  one  hundred  and  twelve  times,  the  weaker 
?s  thirty-eight  times.  The  first  page  of  the  Fugue 
'es  the  stronger  fingers  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
e  times,  the  weaker,  thirty-six  times. 

^Normal  physical  development  is  not  possible  un- 
'  these  conditions.  The  weaker  fingers  should 
:eive  more  atention  than  the  stronger  ones.  Of 
urse,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  the  weak 
J  gers  as  strong  as  the  strong  ones,  but  it  is  pos- 
ole  to  minimize  the  difference,  and  it  is  not  only 

I  ssible  but  absolutely  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
r:h  finger,  as  it  becomes  the  melody  finger  in  oc- 
jves,  chords  and  double  notes.  How  inconsistent 
[seems  that  music  is  so  arranged  that  the  fifth  fin- 
,  rs  are  compelled  to  sound  the  lowest  of  the  bass 

I I  highest  treble  notes,  which  notes  are  usually 
^signed  to  give  the  melodic  and  harmonic  out- 
;  es. 

AVhat  mental-technical  control  has  been  gained J 
ry  little  or,  more  likely,  none  at  all.  Why  is  this? 


Because  what  little  may  have  been  gained  at  first 
is  soon  lost  through  incessant  repetition  without 
concentration,  making  the  student  more  parrot  like 
the  longer  he  knows  the  work,  until  finally  such  an 
abnormal  condition  is  reached  that  the  student  may 
be  able  to  play  the  work,  but  cannot  read  it,  if  his 
life  depend  upon  the  act. 

The  only  way  he  can  acquire  facility  in  the  other 
keys  is  by  transposing  the  piece  through  all  of  them. 
A  moment’s  reflection  will  prove  that  life  is  too  short 
to  indulge  in  such  a  prodigal  waste  of  time.  How, 
then,  can  all  this  unscientific  method  of  study  and 
technical  mental  training  be  corrected?  The  answer 
is  simple.  By  using  a  five-finger  exercise  which  em¬ 
ploys  the  weaker  fingers  more  than  the  stronger 
ones.  To  be  stimulating  to  the  mind,  it  must  have 
some  melodic  and  harmonic  interest.  Keyboard  fa¬ 
cility  is  gained  by  transposing  it  through  all  keys, 
and  on  this  account  it  must  be  composed  of  simple 
elements  compounded  so  that  it  is  easily  understood 
though  difficult  to  do. 

Special  Five  Finger  Exercises  Designed  to  Cultivate 
Independence  and  Power. 

Ex.  1. 


Ex.  2. 


If  a  five-finger  exercise  of  the  above  variety  can 
be  played  with  different  kind  of  touch  and  dynamic 
contrasts,  the  student  is  then  ready  to  undertake 
the  study  of  the  Fantasie  and  Fugue  as  it  should  be 
studied  from  the  aesthetic,  musical  interpretative  stand¬ 
point  immediately,  thereby  saving  much  time  and  aim¬ 
less  practice  in  mastering  the  notes  for  the  technic  only. 
He  can  proceed  at  once  to  give  attention  to  the 
phrase  or  musical  thought  groups  instead  of  break¬ 
ing  them  up  into  technical  kernels.  Concentration 
is  fostered  and  developed  because  something  tan¬ 
gible  and  mentally  and  emotionally  interesting  aids 
the  mind  in  clinging  to  a  thought  sequence. 


THE  TIME  ELEMENT  IN  MUSIC. 


BY  DANIEL  BATCHELLOR. 


The  importance  of  the  time  movement  in  music  is 
acknowledged  by  all.  We  sometimes  hear  the  expres¬ 
sion  that  the  rhythm  is  the  life  of  the  piece. 

The  feeling  of  rhythm  is  almost  universal.  It  is 
found  well  developed  among  the  most  barbarous  tribes 
and  it  is  rarely  absent  in  child  life.  The  readiness 
with  which  children  respond  to  it  is  seen  in  the  move¬ 
ments  and  chanting  intonations  of  their  games. 

When  we  tarn  to  the  Mother  Goose  classics  of  child¬ 
hood  we  find  that  the  two  most  prominent  features  are 
Rhythm  and  Rhyme.  The  latter  appeals  to  the  tone 
sense  and  need  not  be  considered  here.  But  the 
rhythmic  movement  underlies  all  of  the  nursery  jin¬ 
gles;  we  also  find  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  baby¬ 
hood  the  more  dominant  becomes  the  pulsation  of  the 
rhythm.  Take,  for  instance  : 

“Ride  a  Cock  Horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 

To  see  a  fine  lady  upon  a  white  horse.”  etc. 

In  this  we  feel  that  the  spring  of  the  rhythm  is  the 
main  thing. 

Since  children  respond  so  readily  to  rhythm  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  this  would  be  •  easy  and 
pleasant  to  teach.  Yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  music  lesson  and  the 
lack  of  spontaneity,  which  is  so  common  among  players, 
is  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  rhythmic  feeling.  Does  not 
this  anomalous  condition  indicate  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  in  the  ordinary  way  of  teaching 
the  time  element  in  music? 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  important  thing  is 
to  make  a  good  start.  But  here  is  where  so  many  fail. 
In  the  early  lessons  they  seem  most  anxious  to  teach 
the  relative  value  of  notes.  Sometimes,  by  a  process 
of  division,  they  start  with  the  “whole  note”  and  from 
that  produce  “half  notes,”  “quarter  notes,”  etc. 

Or  again,  taking  the  “quarter  note”  as  the  one-beat 
standard,  they  develop  two-beat  and  four-beat  notes, 
etc.  These  vV  ngs  are  made  clear  to  the  children  by 
means  of  diagrams,  movable  notes,  or  blocks. 

The  lessons  are  often  skilfully  given  and  would  be 
altogether  admirable  if  this  were  a  question  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  or  menta'  arithmetic;  but  it  happens  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  sensation,  a  sort  of  vital  arithmetic.  To  try 
to  teach  that  b;  any  process  of  reasoning  is  like  trying 
to  teach  colors  by  the  sense  of  smell,  or  perfumed  by 
an  appeal  to  the  eye. 

In  order  to  make  a  good  start  the  teacher  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  most  important  thing  is  not  to  teach 
the  relative  value  of  notes,  but  to  train  the  rhythmic 
sense  of  the  child.  When  he  responds  freely  to  the 
pulsations  of  the  music  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  .me  symbols. 


It  is  not  your  playing  but  the  piece'  your  friend  is 
interested  in.  Self-confidence  does  not  mean  that  in¬ 
tolerable  conceit  and  self-complacency  .which  are  sure 
death  to  artistic  achievement  and  progress.  Be  certain 
that  if  you  are  wholly  satisfied  with  your  performance, 
no  one  else  will  be,  and  that  your  talent,  if  you  ever 
had  any,  is  in  the  advanced  stages  of  decay.  The  true 
artist  is  always  modest,  aspiring,  unsatisfied,  ever  s 
ing  towards  an  ideal  that  ever  recedes  as  he  advance 
Edward  Baxter  Perry. 
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if!  CALENDAR  OF  FAMOUS 
|  MUSICIANS,  NOVEMBER 

Ye.  :  r 

H  .  T  - Tj 

Vincenzo  Bellini 

Born  Nov.  1,  1801. 

Died  1835. 

Famous  Operatic 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Sonnambula , 
Norma  and  I  Puritani.  His 
works  are  very  melodious  and  his 
arias  will  long  be  popular  with 
coloratura  sopranos. 


George  W,  Chadwick 

Born  Nov.  13,  1854. 
Eminent  American 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Comic  opera, 
Tabasco ,  lyric  drama,  Judith , 
Symphonies,  overtures,  chamber 
music,  anthems,  and  many  beauti¬ 
ful  songs  ' 


including  Allah, 


Gasparo  L.  P.  Spontini 

Born  Nov.  14,  1774. 

Died  1851. 

Famous  Operatic 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  l.a  Vestale , 
Fernand  Cortez,  and  Olympie. 
He  was  for  many  years  director  of 
opera  in  Berlin. 


Gaetano  Donizetti 

Born  Nov.  29,  1797. 

Died  1848. 

Famous  Italian  Operatic 
Composer. 

Best  known  works  are  the  opera* 
Eh  sir  d'Amore ,  Lucrezia  Bor- 
g/a,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
La  Favor  it  a  and  Don  Pas  quale. 


Anton  G.  Rubinstein 

Born  Nov.  28,  1829. 

Died  1894. 

Great  Russian  Pianist  and 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Operas, 
Dimitri ,  Donskoi ,  Fer amors, 
etc.  Piano  concerto  in  D  minor, 
and  many  smaller  pieces  including 
Melody  in  F  and  Kammenoi 
Ostrow. 


SELECTING  STANDARD  CLASSICS  FOR  THE 
STUDY  SEASON. 

Useful  Pianoforte  Pieces  for  Special  Development. 
BV  CLARENCE  C.  HAMILTON. 


(This  article  is  the  continuation  of  a  longer  article 
upon  the  same  subject  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Etude.) 

CLASSICS  CONTAINING  GOOD  CHORD  PRACTICE. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  tendency  among 
pianoforte  composers  was  to  mass  the  component  notes 
into  chordal  forms  which  became  more  and  more  ex¬ 
panded  in  their  reach.  The  student  should  supplement 
his  study  of  simple  technical  passages,  therefore,  by 
the  study  of  chords  and  octaves  first  in  easily  spanned 
positions,  and  afterwards  in  more  extended  groupings. 
Double-note  passages  are  important  as  introduction  to 
this  work;  but  their  specialized  use  is  found  mostly  in 
etudes.  A  few  pieces  may  be  cited,  however,  in  which 
they  appear  prominently,  such  as  Mendelssohn’s 
Gondellieder  in  G  minor  and  F  sharp  minor  (Nos.  6 
and  12  of  the  Songs  Without  Words),  and  Godard’s 
An  Matin,  Op.  83,  all  of  the  fourth  grade,  and  of  the 
fifth  grade  Mozart’s  Sonata  in  A,  No.  12,  where  octaves 
and  other  double  notes  occur  in  the  third  variation  of 
the  first  movement  and  in  the  last  movement.  The 
Minuet  of  Beethoven’s  Op.  2,  No.  1,  of  the  fifth  grade, 
has  an  interesting  double-note  passage.  To  the  sixth 
grade  or  higher  belong  Rubinstein’s  Fourth  Barcarolle 
in  G,  and  Chopin’s  Nocturne  in  G,  Op.  37,  No.  2,  both 
replete  with  double-note  passages  for  the  right  hand. 

Chords  form  the  ground-work  of  Schumann’s  Sol- 
datenmarsch  and  Ein  Choral,  from  Op.  68;  of  Gounod’s 
Marche  Romaine;  and  of  Mendelssohn’s  Kinderstiick 
Op.  72,  No.  1,  all  of  the  third  grade.  The  rhythmic 
and  majestic  Gavotte  in  B  flat  by  Handel  is  somewhat 
more  difficult. 

In  the  fourth  grade  we  include  two  more  numbers  of 
Schumann’s  Op.  68:  the  Kleine  Romance,  No.  19,  and 
the  Fremder  Mann,  No.  29. 

His  Opus  15  furnishes  other  examples  in  its  Curiose 
Geschickte,  No,  2,  its  Wichtige  Begebenheit,  No.  6,  its 
Ritter  vom  Steckenpferd,  No.  9,  and  its  last  number, 
Der  Dichter  Spricht.  Another  pleasant  piece  in  this 
grade  is  Jensen’s  Happy  Wanderer,  Op.  17,  No.  2. 

Mendelssohn’s  Funeral  March  (No.  27  of  the  Songs 
Without  Words)  leads  our  fifth  grade  list,  followed  by 
Schubert’s  Minuet  in  B  fninor  and  Chaminade’s  La 
Lisonjera.  Chopin’s  Prelude  in  E  minor,  No.  4,  fur¬ 
nishes  chord  work  for  the  left  hand,  while  of  wider 
expanse  are  Chopin’s  First  Prelude  and  Schumann’s 
Nachtstiick  in  F,  Op.  23,  No.  4. 

The  powerful  chords  and  octaves  in  the  last  move¬ 
ment  of  Beethoven's  Op.  2,  No.  1,  allot  it  to  the  sixth 
grade,  in  which  are  also  listed  Schubert’s  Impromptu 
Op.  90,  No.  2,  middle  and  last  division,  and  the  third 
and  fourth  variations  from  his  Impromptu  Op.  142, 
No.  3,  Mendelssohn’s  Hunting  Song  (No.  3  of  the 
Songs  Without  Words)  and  his  Song  Without  Words, 
No.  23,  in  G  minor  furnish  arpeggios  mingled  with 
chords,  in  the  latter  piece  serving  as  an  agitated  accom¬ 
paniment.  The  same  composer’s  Andante  con  Varia- 
zioni  Op.  82  is  strong  with  compact  chord-progressions. 
In  Schumann’s  Papillons,  Op.  2,  his  Arabesque,  Op.  18, 
and  his  Eintritt,  the  first  number  of  Op.  82,  chords  and 
octaves  abound.  The  middle  part  of  Chopin’s  Nocturne 
in  G  minor.  Op.  37,  No.  1,  and  his  Prelude  in  D  flat, 
No.  15,  are  good  chord  studies.  Sibelius’  strong 
Romance,  Op.  24,  No.  9,  also  comes  within  this  grade. 

PRACTICAL  STUDIES  IN  CANTABILE. 

Technicians  have  much  to  discuss  regarding  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  legato  and  the  staccato  touches. 
Most  of  the  above-mentioned  compositions  fall  within 
the  legato  list,  many  of  them  involving  that  empha¬ 
sized  legato  known  as  the  cantabile,  which  appears  most 
emphatically  and  emotionally  in  compositions  of  the 
Romance  or  Nocturne  type. 

For  special  study  of  cantabile,  let  us  consult  in  the 
third  grade  the  Minuet  from  Beethoven’s  Op.  49,  No.  2, 
where  the  singing  style  is  assumed  by  the  right  hand, 
and  Schumann’s  Happy  Farmer,  Op.  68,  where  it  is 
mainly  in  the  left.  Bach’s  Sarabande  from  the  English 
Suite,  No.  5,  is  of  fourth  grade,  as  is  also  the  second 
movement  of  Mozart’s  Sonata  in  C,  No.  15.  Schu¬ 
mann,  in  his  Opus  15,  gives  us  fine  cantabile,  especially 
in  Numbers  1,  5,  7  (the  familiar  Traumerei)  and  10. 
French  composers  love  to  put  a  sensuous  cantabile  in 
the  middle  register  of  the  instrument,  as  in  Thome’s 


Simple  Aveu  and  Sous  les  Feuilles,  of  about  grad 
M/>.  A  similar  effect  is  in  Rubinstein’s  Melody  in  p 
of  tile  fifth  grade. 

In  the  last-named  grade  come  Bach’s  wonderfu 
Prelude  No.  8,  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord;  Beethoven’s  Adagio  from  th< 
Sonata  Pathetique,  Op.  13,  and  the  first  movement  fron 
the  “Moonlight  Sonata,”  Op.  27,  No.  2;  a  number  o: 
Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without  Words,  notably  Number- 
25,  in  G  major,  and  30,  the  Spring  Song;  also  Chopin': 
Waltz  in  A  flat  major,  Op.  69,  No.  1,  and  his  Prelude 
No.  6,  where  the  left  hand  bears  the  burden  of  tin 
melody.  The  Schubert  Impromptu  Op.  90,  No.  4,  oi 
sixth  grade,  presents  the  melody  in  varying  voices,  a: 
does  Schumann’s  Warum,  Op.  12. 

INTERESTING  APPLICATION  OF  THE  STACCATO 
TOUCH. 

No  less  important  to  the  pianist  is  the  acquiremem 
of  an  elastic  staccato  touch.  For  cultivating  this  in  tin 
third  grade  we  have  recourse  again  to  Schumann’s  Op 
68,  of  which  the  Jagerliedchen,  No.  7,  the  Wilde) 
Reiter,  No.  8,  and  the  Lied  Italienischer  Marinani,  No 
36,  are  especially  important. 

Mendelssohn’s  Kinderstiicke  Op.  72  Numbers  5  anc 
6,  illustrate  the  staccato  in  the  fourth  grade,  as  di 
Schumann’s  Hasche  Mann  Op.  15,  Jensen’s  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp,  Op.  17,  No.  11,  and  Godard’s  Second  Gavotte. 

Of  the  fifth  grade  are  Bach’s  Gavotte  from  the  Fiftl. 
French  Suite,  Beethoven's  Scherzo  from  Op.  2,  No.  3 
Mendelssohn’s  Song  Without  Words,  No.  45.  Moszkow- 
ski’s  Scherzino,  Op.  18,  No.  2,  Chaminade’s  Callirhoi 
and  Delahaye’s  Menuet  Columbine. 

For  grade  VI  we  note  the  Presto  from  Beethoven’: 
Op.  10,  No.  2,  and  Mendelssohn’s  dainty  “Trumpet 
Vine”  Caprice,  Op.  16,  No.  2. 

If  the  student  thus  passes  in  review  the  various  fun¬ 
damental  factors  in  technical  requirements,  including 
simple  finger-work,  scale  and  arpeggio  passages,  the 
combination  of  these  into  double-note,  octave  and 
chord  passages,  with  special  attention  also  to  the  sing 
ing  legato  and  the  crisp  staccato,  he  should  be  wel 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  more  taxin; 
music,  such  as  the  more  intricate  works  of  Chopin 
Liszt  and  Brahms.  Modern  composers,  too,  seekin: 
the  unusual,  are  tricking  preconceived  notions  by  th 
insertion  of  unwonted  scale  and  chord  progressions 
Having  mastered  the  secret  of  a  careful  analysis  o 
each  difficulty  as  it  arises,  the  student  need  not  fea 
to  cope  with  these  unexpected  turns  of  musical  speech 
which  sometimes  yield  with  surprising  ease  before  ; 
well-directed  and  fearless  assault. 


HOW  GOOD  NATURED  CRITICISM  HELPS 


BY  PHILIP  DAVIESON. 


Most  of  us  have  suffered  by  criticism,  and  neverthe 
less  we  have  also  been  helped  by  it.  Probably  mori 
sneers  have  been  uttered  at  the  expense  of  the  critic: 
than  at  any  body  of  workers,  yet  it  must  be  concede: 
that  they  perform  a  very  necessary  work  in  main 
taining  the  highest  standards.  Musicians  are  apt  t( 
believe  that  critics  rarely  know  anything  about  music 
and  that  all  their  criticisms  are  the  result  of  persona 
animus.  Yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  i 
is  impossible  for  anybody  to  attain  any  reputation  to 
day  as  a  music  critic  unless  he  has  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  art. 

Criticism  is  of  most  benefit  when  it  is  softened  b} 
kindness.  Sharp  criticism,  however  truthful,  is  apt  tc; 
injure  rather  than  help.  There  is  a  story  of  Doctoi 
Johnson  which  will  illustrate  this  point.  He  once  at 
tended  a  concert  at  which  a  violinist  played  arf 
elaborate  and  rather  exhausting  cadenza. 

“What  is  that  ?”  asked  the  Doctor. 

“That,”  replied  his  friend,  “is  a  very  difficult 
cadenza.” 

“Difficult!”  sniffed  the  Doctor,  “I  could  have  wished: 
sir,  that  it  had  been  impossible.” 

The  effect  of  such  criticism  as  this  would  rather  be 
to  convince  one  that  Johnson  had  a  caustic  tongue 
than  to  discourage  the  writing  of  lengthy  cadenzas.  At 
admirable  contrast  is  found  in  the  warm  friendship  anc! 
wise  criticism  of  Nordraak,  which  resulted  in  weening 
Grieg  from  the  German  traditions  he  had  acquired  al 
Leipzig  and  directed  his  efforts  to  expressing  in  his 
music  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  his  own  Northern  land 
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The  Teachers’  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


The  Aim  of  the  Teachers’  Round  Table. 


For  many  years  The  Etude  has  earnestly  supported  this  interesting  department  because  we  know  that  there  are  times 
ion  the  average  teacher  tinds  it  very  necessary  to  turn  to  some  reliable  and  <  xperienced  authority  for  help  upon  im- 
a-tant  problems.  This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  ‘How  to  Teach."  "What 
Teach."  etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical  theory,  history,  etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belongs  to 
e  Questions  and  .Answers  department.  Kindly  observe  this  distinction.  We  eannot  notice  inquiries  that  are  unaccom- 
inied  with  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  This  department' is  open  to  all  readers  without  charge  of  any  kind. 


THE  CRIME  OF  ILLEGIBILITY. 

The  crime  of  illegibility  is  widespread,  and  is  found 
,mong  all  sorts  of  people.  One  of  the  most  famous 
msicians  in  Boston  wrote  so  illegibly  that  a  pupil  used 
>  show  his  bill  for  lessons  at  the  door  of  Music  Hall 
t  any  of  his  teacher's  concerts  and  tell  the  ticket  taker 
was  a  pass.  It  never  failed  to  work,  as  nothing  could 
e  made  out  but  the  signature  which  nearly  every  one 
new.  Illegibility  cannot  always  be  put  to  such  advan¬ 
ce.  It  is  usually  a  two-edged  weapon  which  works 
fiscomfort  to  both  giver  and  receiver.  We  occasionally 
ave  requests  in  this  department  for  a  personal  and 
mmediate  answer.  Not  infrequently  it  is  difficult  to 
lake  out  the  address.  I  recently  had  one  in  which  the 
iwn  appears  to  be  very  legibly  written  as  Hollenville. 
f.  Y.  It  is  so  plain  that  several  people  have  agreed 
lat  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  It  has  been  returned 
rom  the  postoffice,  however,  with  the  inscription,  “No 
Uch  postoffice  in  State  named.”  I  have  had  a  number 
f  letters  returned  with  the  same  inscription  during  the 
last  few  years.  Those  writing  and  desiring  informa- 
ion,  no  matter  what  the  department,  should  use  the 
tmost  care  in  giving  the  address. 

ONE  OR  TWO  A  WEEK. 

“Is  it  as  well  for  a  pupil  to  take  one  lesson  a 
week  ns  two,  providing  she  does  the  same  amount 
of  practicing?  I  desire  to  learn  as  fast  as  possible, 
hut  without  unnecessary  expense.” — S.  M.  N. 

Pupils  never  accomplish  as  much  on  one  lesson  a 
•eek.  One  of  the  fallacies  in  the  popular  understanding 
f  the  functions  of  the  music  teacher,  is.  that  he  exists 
olely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  out  information.  The 
;acher  should  be  a  trainer,  and  the  oftener  he  is  with 
pupil  the  better.  Daily  would 'not  be  too  often  if  it 
ould  be  possible.  The  quality  of  teaching  often  lies 
tore  in  the  quality  of  the  attention  given,  than  in  the 
uantity  of  the  information.  Every  pupil  needs  close 
matching. 

.  Two  lessons  a  week  is  not  a  question  of  the  amount 
f  time  a  pupil  practices.  When  a  new  lesson  is 
ssigned  the  teacher  should  supervise  the  manner  in 
.’hich  it  is  being  practiced  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
lent.  For  example.  B  is  assigned  two  new  pages  to 
‘  repare  for  the  next  lesson.  In  picking  it  out  he  makes 
!  number  of  mistakes.  These  he  diligently  practices 
or  one  week.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  mistakes  are 
ierfectly  learned.  B  is  sure  to  make  them  every  time 
ie  plays  the  piece.  At  the  lesson  these  are  pointed  out, 
>ut  are  so  fixed  in  his  mind  and  fingers  that  it  is  only 
iy  the  utmost  diligence  and  patience  that  they  are 
orrected  during  the  entire  following  week.  It  is  only 
luring  the  third  week  that  he  is  ready  for  the  final 
lolishing. 

If  B  had  taken  a  lesson  during  the  first  week,  and 
lad  the  errors  pointed  out  before  they  had  become  a 
ixed  part  of  his  work,  he  could  have  had  the  two  pages 
:orrectly  learned  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  so 
nuch  better  that  the  polishing  process  would  not  have 
equired  nearly  so  much  time  as  in  the  former  instance. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  pupils  progress 
;o  much  more  rapidly  on  two  lessons  a  week,  whethei 
'hey  have  more  time  for  practice  or  not.  It  is  not  so 
nuch  a  question  of  time  for  practice  as  it  is  intelligently 
lirected  practice.  Even  at  that  the  responsive  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  pupil  must  be  equal  to  the  work  laid  out, 
especially  as  to  its  manner.  With  the  average  child 
hat  practices  one  hour  a  day,  not  more  than  halt  of 
he  time  counts,  and  often  from  no  fault  of  the  child, 
I'or  it  is  foolish  to  look  for  a  mature  intelligence  in  a 
,-hild.  For  this  reason  those  children  who  can  have 
upervision  during  practice  time  are  peculiarly  fortunate. 
Many  pupils,  for  economical  reasons,  are  limited  to 
‘me  lesson  a  week.  If  this  is  the  case  such  pupils 
:  ffiould  use  every  effort  to  cultivate  the  intelligence  to 
, luick  and  correct  action;  he  should  analyze  to  the  most 
ninute  degree  every  little  thing  done. 


SIGNATURES  AND  KEYS. 

“1.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  I  may  know  the 
key  of  a  piece?  I  thought  by  the  signature  and 
end,  hut  some  begin  in  minor  and  end  in  major, 
and  yet  are  spoken  of  as  in  minor.  Chopin's 
Scherzo,  Op.  SI,  begins  in  B  flat  minor,  but  ends 
in  I)  flat  major.  Mendelssohn’s  Op.  30,  No.  2,  be¬ 
gins  in  live  flats  and  ends  in  two  flats.  How  and 
when  does  the  signature  change  from  five  flats  to 
three  sharps,  as  In  the  Scherzo? 

2.  When  three  or  more  notes  are  tied,  which  are 
struck,  just  the  lirst.  or  every  other  one?" — A. 

B.  C. 

1.  The  only  musicianly  way  to  determine  the  key  of 
a  piece  is  to  learn  thoroughly  every  key  as  you  progress 
from  one  scale  to  another  in  your  piano  practice.  You 
should  render  yourself  independent  of  any  makeshift 
aids.  When  you  see  the  signature  five  flats,  you  should 
know  at  once  that  it  is  either  D  flat  major  or  B  flat 
minor.  An  examination  of  the  first  measure  will  gen¬ 
erally  indicate  which.  Cultivate  your  eye  to  know  the 
chords.  If  not  yet  able  to  recognize  them,  play  a  few 
and  your  ear  will  inform  you.  The  two  major  and 
minor  keys  that  have  the  most  notes  in  common  are 
related,  and  have  the  same  signature.  The  relative 
minor  may  be  found  on  the  third  descending  tone  of 
the  major  scale.  C  major  and  A  minor,  for  example, 
have  the  same  signature.  The  relative  major  to  a  minor 
is  found  by  the  reverse  process.  D  flat  major  being  the 
relative  of  B  flat  minor.  It  is  very  common  for  a 
minor  piece  to  end  in  its  relative  major.  Also  its  tonic 
major.  Tonic  major  and  minor  scales  or  keys  are 
those  that  begin  on  the  same  keytone.  Tn  the  time  of 
Ilach  it  was  the  usual  thing  to  end  a  minor  piece  with 
the  tonic  major  chord. 

A  composer  may  modulate  to  any  key  he  chooses 
during  the  progress  of  a  composition.  Chopin  simply 
chose  to  place  the  middle  section  of  his  Scherzo  in  A 
major,  which  was  his  privilege.  A  major  key  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  major  key  found  a  major 
third "  below  its  keynote.  The  first  strophe  of  the 
Scherzo  closes  in  D  flat  major.  Its  enharmonic  is  C 
sharp  major,  which  has  a  logical  connection  with  A 
major.  Hence  its  choice  by  Chopin. 

2.  When  any  number  of  notes  are  tied,  none  are 
struck  a  second  time.  A  tie  simply  indicates  that  one 
tone  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  preceding.  It  is  most 
usual  when  it  is  desired  to  prolong  a  tone  from  one 
measure  to  the  next,  it  not  being  possible  to  indicate  a 
note  value  beyond  a  given  measure  except  in  this  man¬ 
ner;  Although  Brahms  has  done  so  in  some  of  his 
compositions,  yet  it  is  unusual.  When  notes  are  appar¬ 
ently  tied,  but  a  dot  also  is  placed  over  each  note,  a 
marcato  effect  of  each  note  is  intended.  The  tie  is 
onlv  apparent.  This  often  causes  confusion  to  un¬ 
trained  eyes. 

"GOING  STALE.” 

“Sometimes  I  am  getting  along  very  nicely  with 
mv  pieces,  and  have  them  nearly  completed,  but 
will  suddenly  go  weak  in  them,  my  fingers  refusing 
to  go  where  they  should  and  I  lose  control  of  them. 

Not  all  mv  pieces  give  me  this  trouble,  but  I  And  it 
discouraging  wlion  I  do._  Can  you  tell  mo  the  cause 
and  suggest  a  remedy?" — E.  It. 

They  have  a  phrase  in  newspaper  offices  that  when 
a  reporter  works  too  long  at  any  class  of  work  he 
“goes  stale,”  and  is  assigned  to  another  department. 
I  have  known  this  to  be  the  case  with  piano  players. 
It  may  be  the  case  with  you.  If  so  it  is  better  to  drop 
the  given  piece  for  a  time  and  take  up  something  else. 
After  a  few  weeks  or  months  resume  work  on  the 
piece  you  dropped  and  it  may  go  so  much  better  that 
the  progress  will  seem  magical.  No  player  makes  a 
genuine  success  of  any  composition  of  difficulty  until 
he  returns  to  it  a  second  time. 

I  have  found  a  more  frequent  cause  for  this,  however, 
in  the  fact  that  pupils  in  learning  a  piece  unconsciously 
increase  the  speed  much  more  rapidly  than  is  conducive 
to  ease  in  playing.  It  is  always  very  difficult  to  make 
them  realize  this.  They  fall  in  with  the  spirit  and 
mood  of  the  composition  much  more  quickly  than  their 


fingers  are  able  to  follow.  The  best  way  to  overcome 
this  is  to  practice  with  a  metronome.  It  will  seem  to 
you  that  the  metronome  is  beating  slower  and  slower, 
when  it  is  in  reality  your  own  comprehension  of  the 
music  that  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  seems 
as  if  you  must  play  it  at  the  correct  tempo.  An  en¬ 
deavor  to  play  a  piece  faster  than  the  fingers  are  ready 
to  respond  to  is  always  sure  to  result  in  the  condition 
you  mention.  If  you  do  not  have  a  metronome  try 
holding  yourself  back  constantly  in  your  practice, 
always  slower  than  is  agreeable  to  you.  Try  this 
method  and  see  if  it  will  not  help  you. 

RENEWING  PRACTICE. 

“I  am  twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  have  not 
taken  lessons  for  more  than  ten  years.  My  desire 
is  to  resume  practice  again.  I  can  play  third  grade 
music  after  much  practice.  What  exercises  and 
pieces  would  you  recommend  me  to  take  up?” — E.  D. 

You  would  better  take  up  first  the  Czerny-Liebling 
Studies,  Book  One,  using  the  first  part  in  the  way  of 
review.  Procure  a  metronome  and  try  and  work  each 
study  up  to  time  by  beginning  slowly  and  advance  by 
setting  tile  metronome  ahead  one  notch  at  a  time  until 
you  get  as  near  the  specified  figure  as  you  can.  These 
simple  studies  at  the  beginning  should  be  used  to  train 
your  hands  to  play  without  stiffness  or  strain.  When 
you  have  reached  near  the  middle  of  the  book  and  can 
play  with  freedom  and  flexibility,  you  can  then  also 
take  up  the  third  book  of  the  Standard  Graded  Course, 
working  at  both.  Do  not  attempt  to  make  your  progress 
rapid  or  you  will  develop  much  stiffness.  Refer  to 
your  files  of  The  Etude  and  you  will  find  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  numbers  of  1911  some  fine  lists  of 
pieces  from  which  you  may  select  enough  to  keep  you 
busy. 

FINGER  SYMPATHY. 

t 

“I  have  a  pupil  whose  second  finger  insists  on 
moving  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  when  playing 
passages  similar  to  the  following.  How  can  I  stop 
it?"— G.  C. 

The  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  fourth  finger  are 
so  closely  united  with  the  others  that  it  is  better  to 
permit  some  freedom  of  motion  in  the  other  fingers 
when  it  is  used,  or  stiffness  and  strain  will  result.  In 
the  early  stages  this  is  especially  true.  One  should  not 
insist  on  a  beginner  keeping  the  fifth  finger  quiet  when 
the  fourth  plays.  Such  individual  development  should 
be  left  to  more  advanced  training.  The  case  is  similar 
though  not  nearly  so  marked  in  the  instance  you  men¬ 
tion.  The  third  finger  will  have  more  or  less  sym¬ 
pathetic  action  when  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  in  motion, 
hut  a  quiet  index  finger  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  to 
obtain.  I  should  recommend  that  you  let  her  practice 
the  foregoing  passage  with  the  index  finger  stationary 
on  a  depressed  key  as  well  as  the  thumb.  Make  an 
exercise  of  it,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  difficulty  will 
begin  to  vanish. 

KOW  TO  STUDY. 

"A  young  girl  of  fourteen  wishes  to  prepare  her¬ 
self  for  teaching;  how  many  years  must  she  study 
before  she  can  teach  tile  lower  grades?  Should 
she  study  continuously,  or  ns  iu  the  public  schools, 
only  for  a  part  of  each  year?  She  is  very  talented, 
and  an  excellent  student." — L.  W.  C. 

A  three  years’  course  of  study  ought  not  to  be  too 
long  a  preparation  for  teaching  the  lower  grades. 
Something  besides  the  mere  ability  to  play  pieces  in  a 
creditable  manner  is  necessary  for  teaching;  a  certain 
maturity  of  mind,  and  an  absorption  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  primary  essentials  of  musician¬ 
ship.  Not  only  should  she  be  taught  how  to  play,  but 
also  how  to  teach.  This  side  of  musical  training  is 
often  sadly  neglected.  A  pupil  who  intends  to  teach 
should  be  able  to  give  a  good  definition  of  everything 
connected  with  her  study.  The  average  pupil  is  unable 
to  give  a  definition  of  such  simple  things  as  measure, 
signature,  time-signature,  etc.  No  one  should  study 
anything  all  the  year  round.  Continuous  work  is  par¬ 
alyzing  to  the  mental  faculties.  The  old  proverb,  “all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  is  as  true 
as  the  world  is  old. 


Music  and  painting  are  both  founded  in  geometry, 
and  have  proportion  for  their  subject.  And  though 
the  undulations  of  air,  which  are  the  immediate  cause 
of  sound,  be  of  so  subtle  a  nature  as  to  escape  our 
examination,  yet  the  vibrations  of  musical  st- 
chords,  from  whence  these  undulations  proceed,  are  as 
capable  of  mensuration  as  any  of  those  visible  objects 
about  which  painting  is  conversant— AVI  son. 
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Study  Notes  on  Etude 
Music 

By  PRESTON  WARE  OREM 


MANDOLINE— M.  LOEB-EVANS. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  idealization  of  one  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Spanish  dance  rhythms.  Play  it  rather  lazily  and 
without  rigidity  of  movement.  The  middle  section  in 
6  8  time  requires  more  animation.  The  return  of 
the  first  theme  in  double  notes  is  very  effective  and 
must  be  played  smoothly  and  evenly. 

RONDO-ETUDE— W.  D.  ARMSTRONG. 


THREE  MELODIES  FROM  BEETHOVEN. 

The  student  of  the  musical  classics  is  intimidated 
frequently  through  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  gems 
of  the  great  composers  are  contained  in  lengthy  and 
frequently  difficult  pieces,  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of 
intricacies.  In  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Bee¬ 
thoven  this  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
three  composers  employed  the  sonata-form  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  whether  writing  for  a  solo  instrument,  for 
a  few  instruments  in  combination,  or  for  a  full  orches¬ 
tra.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  melodies  of  Beethoven 
are  to  be  found  among  his  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  student  should  not  enjoy 
these  while  waiting  until  sufficient  technic  has  been 
developed  to  take  up  the  larger  works  in  their  entirety. 
The  three  melodies  here  presented  are  all  in  the  same 
key  (A  flat),  and  they  may  be  played  separately  or  one 
after  the  other.  Each  is  complete  in  itself.  They  are 
not  difficult  to  play  and  one  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  them. 

IN  THE  WOODS— A.  DURAND. 


A  portrait  and  sketch  of  this  well-known  teacher  and 
writer  will  be  found  in  another  column.  “Rondo- 
Etude”  is  from  a  set  of  pieces  recently  completed.  It 
is  an  excellent  teaching  piece  for  an  advanced  second 
grade  or  early  third  grade  pupil.  It  is  tuneful  and 
pleasing,  yet  it  gives  just  the  right  amount  of  finger 
technic  and  chord  playing.  The  left  hand  part  should 
not  be  heavy  so  as  to  obscure  the  melody  and  the  run¬ 
ning  work  of  the  right  hand  should  be  clear  and 
sparkling. 

MAYPOLE  DANCE— L.  A.  BUGBEE. 

This  is  an  attractive  easy  piece  for  a  second  grade 
pupil.  Miss  Bugbee  has  had  much  success  in  this  line 
of  work,  and  her  compositions  for  young  players  have 
proven  successful.  The  second  theme  in  this  piece  is 
assigned  to  the  left  hand,  always  a  good  feature. 
The  time  is  that  of  a  slow  waltz.  There  is  a  revival 
of  the  old  English  dances  at  present  and  the  Maypole 
dance  is  one  of  the  most  familiar.  Music  for  this 
dance  is  usually  in  triple  time. 


This  interesting  piece  is  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  modern  French  writers.  “In  the  Woods”  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  piece  in  which  the  composer  endeavors  to 
convey  musically  the  impressions  and  sensations  of  a 
stroll  among  the  trees.  It  is  a  lively  number,  vigorous 
in  rhythm,  with  just  enough  syncopation  to  add 
piquancy  to  the  whole.  The  shifting' accents  must  be 
worked  out  carefully.  The  second  section  has  some 
dainty  scale  passages  which  should  be  executed  in  a 
light  and  nimble  manner.  Pieces  by  composers  of  the 
modern  French  school  are  all  notable  for  finish  and 
attention  to  detail.  The  interpretation  should  always 
be  in  accordance  therewith. 

LOVE’S  CONFUSION— A.  NOLCK. 

This  is  a  new  waltz  movement  by  a  successful 
modern  German  writer.  It  is  of  the  idealized  type  and 
consequently  unsuited  for  dancing,  but  it  should  make 
a  splendid  drawing  room  or  recital  piece.  This  waltz 
should  be  played  in  rather  slow,  languorous  style,  with 
considerable  freedom  throughout.  The  three  charming 
and  well-contrasted  melodies  should  be  delivered  in  the 
orchestral  manner,  highly  colored  and  with  warmth  of 
expression.  The  first  theme  is  lyric  and  flowing,  the 
second  is  sprightly  and  capricious,  the  third  is  alter¬ 
nately  pleading  and  coquettish. 

A  POLISH  DREAM— E.  E.  CHRISTIAN!. 

This  is  a  fine  modern  mazurka,  correct  in  rhythm  and 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  national  dance.  In  playing 
a  mazurka  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rhythm  is 
decidedly  different  from  that  of  the  waltz,  although 
both  dances  are  in  3  4  time.  The  movement  of 
the  mazurka  is  always  considerably  slower,  and  the 
motives  and  phrases  are  so  constructed  that  the  accent 
frequently  falls,  or  appears  to  fall,  upon  the  second 
beat  of  the  measure.  Tn  the  waltz  the  accent  is  always 
upon  the  first  beat.  The  themes  in  a  mazurka  are 
usually  strongly  contrasted  in  character;  alternately 
wild,  chivalric,  tender. 

GLITTERING  WAVES— C.  SCHMEIDLER. 

This  is  a  brilliant  drawing  room  piece  in  which  the 
principal  theme  receives  additional  ornamentation  upon 
each  repetition.  This  affords  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  grace  notes;  singly,  at  first;  then,  in  groups 
of  two;  finally,  in  groups  of  three.  The  entire  piece  is 
graceful  and  well  written.  It  should  go  well  at  recitals 
or  for  exhibition  purposes. 

FOREST  REVELS— C.  MOTER. 

This  is  a  rollicking  characteristic  piece,  full  of  the 
outdoor  spirit,  in  which  the  themes  are  tossed  about 
with  delicious  abandon.  The  piece  is  in  semi-classic 
vein  and  is  a  sort  of  a  rondo  in  form.  Both  hands 
have  plenty  to  do.  and  the  left  hand  in  particular  will 
e  watched  closely  in  order  that  the  passage 
not  be  blurred.  Play  the  piece  throughout 
i rous  manner.  It  will  make  an  excellent 
1  third  grade  study  or  recital  number. 


COMRADES  IN  ARMS— F.  C.  HAYES. 

(Four  Hands.) 

This  is  a  stirring  march  movement  which  is  very 
popular  as  a  solo,  also  as  an  eight-hand  number.  The 
four-hand  arrangement  is  new  and  very  effective.  Play 
it  at  a  lively  pace  and  in  the  orchestral  manner.  The 
trio  section  with  the  rippling  arpeggios  of  the  prime 
against  the  heavy  theme  in  the  secondo  will  be  found 
very  brilliant. 

MINUET  IN  G  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)—  L.  VAN 
BEETHOVEN. 

litis  dainty  little  minuet  has  become  very  popular. 
In  its  original  form  it  is  one  of  a  set  of  minuets  for 
pianoforte,  published  without  opus  number.  There  is 
also  an  orchestral  version  of  these  minuets.  The 
present  arrangement  for  violin  and  piano  is  by  Felix 
Borowski,  who  is  a  composer  and  violinist  of  interna¬ 
tional  reputation.  The  arrangement  is  excellent  in  all 
respects.  It  should  be  played  in  a  refined  and  stately 
manner,  giving  it  the  real  flavor  of  the  old-fashioned 
dance. 

ADORATION  (PIPE  ORGAN )— F.  P.  ATHERTON. 

Phis  expressive  number  appeared  originally  as  a  piano 
solo,  but  it  was  always  the  intention  of  the  composer 
to  have  it  as  an  organ  piece.  The  present  arrangement 
is  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Hermann,  an  experienced  organist  and 
writer.  It  will  make  a  splendid  prelude  or  offertory, 
or  recital  number.  The  registration  is  such  as  to  dis¬ 
play  the  full  capabilities  of  the  instrument  both  in  soft 
and  full  combinations.  The  fine  melody  cannot  fail  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  listener. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Ketelbey  has  not  been  represented  in 
our  music  pages  previously,  but  he  could  have  no  better 
introduction  to  our  readers  than  his  fine  song,  “The 
Pearl  of  Mv  Heart.  ’  This  song  should  appeal  to  all 
good  singers.  It  has  a  refrain  which  is  positively 
haunting.  Mr.  Ketelbey  is  a  native  of  Birmingham, 
England,  but  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Lon¬ 
don  He  has  a  number  of  excellent  published  composi¬ 
tions  to  his  credit. 

Agnes  Clune  Quinlan’s  “An  Irish  Glen  Song”  has  the 
true  Hibernian  flavor.  This  would  make  a  very 
attractive  encore  song. 

Gounod's  “Serenade”  is  one  of  the  standard  songs 
with  violin  and  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  included 
this  month  in  connection  with  the  “Master  Study 
Page.  ’  which  is  devoted  to  Gounod  and  his  works.  Tn 
rendering  this  song  the  violin  part  may  be  omitted, 
if  desired,  as  the  piano  accompaniment  is  complete  in 
itself,  but  the  violin  adds  much  to  the  general  effect 
and  should  be  used  when  possible. 


Truthfulness  is  an  indispensable  requisite  in 
every  artistic  mind,  as  in  every  upright  disposition. 
— Wagner. 


Well  Known  Comp 

of  To-day 


osers 


W.  D.  ARMSTRONG. 


Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  substantial  progress 
in  the  art  of  music  made  in  the  Western  States  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  desire  for  higher  musi¬ 
cal  education  seems  to  have  been  unanimous,  and  the 
establishment  of  excellent  schools  and  teachers  in  thriv¬ 
ing  communities  has  astonished  all  who  have  not  been 
familiar  with  the  educational  ideals  of  the  country.  Mr. 
William  Dawson  Armstrong,  born  in  Alton,  Ill.,  in  1868. 
pupil  of  Clarence  Eddy,  G.  M.  Garrett,  Chas.  Kunkel, 
E.  R.  Kroeger  and  others,  has  been  among  the  most 
active  and  able  men  engaged  in  the  forward  movement 
in  music  in  the  West.  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
published  by  leading  publishers  in  Germany  and  his 
compositions  are  greatly  admired  by  musicians.  He  has 
written  in  all  the  larger  forms  and  his  opera,  The 
Specter  Bridegroom,  was  given  in  St.  Louis  some  years 
ago.  His  contribution  to  the  present  issue  of  The 
Etude.  is  an  interesting  example  of  his  finish  work  in 
the  lighter  forms. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  YOUNG  TEACHER. 


BY  C.  W.  FULLWOOD. 


After  the  piece  is  finished  is  the  proper  time  to 
call  attention  to  mistakes,  not  while  the  pupil  is 
playing. 

A  pupil  needs  only  enough  hints  to  enable  him  to 
work  out  his  difficulties  for  himself;  besides  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  conquering  the  problem,  he  will  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  analysis. 

Many  students  start  out  with  the  idea  that  music 
study  is  all  mechanical,  and  that  there  is  small  need 
of  intellectual  study'.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
There  is  no  finer  means  of  developing  clear,  ac¬ 
curate  thought  processes  than  music,  if  it  is  prop¬ 
erly'  studied. 

Concentration  and  system  are  the  handmaids  of 
musical  success. 

A  large  number  of  your  pupils  will  come  to  you 
with  the  expressed  idea,  “I  want  to  learn  enough 
about  music  to  entertain  myself  and  friends.” 
Nothing  could  be  more  depressing,  and  yet  nothing 
could  better  express  the  functions  of  the  teacher. 
For  it  is  the  teacher’s  business,  above  all  else,  to 
afford  his  pupils  a  glimpse  of  higher  ideals  than  he 
has  been  accustomed  to.  If  the  environment  of 
your  studio  is  right,  and  the  motives  which  guide 
your  work  sincere,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
pupil  will  become  interested  enough  to  follow 
higher  ideals — that  i-,  if  he  has  a  spark  of  music 
in  him. 

Music  is  a  jealous  mistress  and  demands  devoted 
and  thorough  attention.  Keep  in  mind  Emerson’s 
axiom,  and  “Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.”  If  yntl 
do  not  find  the  star  you  will  find  uncounted  beau¬ 
ties  and  profits  by  the  way. 
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From  here  go  back  to  Trio  and  play  to  Fine  of  Trio,  then  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  piece  and  play  to  Fine. 
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THE  PEARL  OF  MY  HEART 

JOHN  EVERARD 

Andante  con  moto 
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How  can I leave  thee.  Dear  heart  of  mine, 


A-P-P-A 


poco  a  poco  cresc. 


Tho’  I  must  grieve  thee.  Do  not  re  -  pine; 
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AN  IRISH  GLEN  SONG 
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Cuck  -  oo,  cuck-oo,  cuck  -  ool 

Black  -  bird, Black-bird,  Black  -  bird! 

Ire  -  land,  Ire  -  land,  Ire  -  land! 


Are  you  in  the 
Will  you  pipe  for 
How  I  long  for 
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Or  down  be  -  side  the 
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To  hear  the  note,  with 
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sing,  still  sing  to  me 


Then  sing 


smile, still  smile  on  me _  Then  smile 

slum-ber,  slumber  still! _  Then  slum 


ah  sing,  my  fair  one,  still  sing  to _  me;  ah _  sing,  my 

ah  smile,  my  fair  one,  still  smile  on_  me;  ah _  smile,  my _ 

her  fair  one  slum  -  her,  slum-ber_  still!  then_  slumber,  my _ 


fair  one,  still _  sing 

fair  one,  still _  smile 

fair  one,  ah -  slum  -  ber, 


still! . 
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THE  MUSIC-LOVER’S  DIGEST 


The  Best  in  Musical  Literature  from  Everywhere 


The  ETUDE’S  monthly  scrap  book  of  paragraphs  worth  re-reading,  selected,  perchance,  from  yesterday’s  mail, 
from  the  continent,  the  latest  book,  or  from  some  old  and  rare  tome,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  our  readers 
the  cream  of  reading  from  contemporary  journals  in  all  languages  and  from  the  most  stimulating  books. 


met  and  the  Fair  Sex, 
ii  Massenet  it  was  “toujours  la  femme,” 
as  a  clean,  honorable  man,  whose 
were  those  of  a  chivalrous  gentleman, 
always  had  some  goddess  for  idolatry, 
j  inspired  him.  lie  said  in  women 
was  some  divine  wine  of  life  which 
•n  sought-  He  would  have  loved  the 
of  Louis  XIV.  One  day  I  stood  with 
1  the  edge  of  the  pool  before  the  pal- 
Versailles.  Dead  leaves  floated  on 

•  ter,  for  it  was  autumn.  He  fell  into 
tie.  Abruptly  ho  grasped  my  arm.  and 
ig  to  the  dark  surface  of  the  pool. 

j't  you  see  them?  There  are  the 
of  all  the  dear,  dead  women  which 
nirrored  here  in  the  great  days  gone. 

There  is  Louise  de  la  Valliere  as 
as  wheat  and  plump  as  a  vineyard 
there  is  Pompadour,  magnificent  y 
'ul,  and  there  is  a  supremely  lovely 
ut  sad  as  the  mother’s  who  turns  from 
>-st  born's  grave;  it  is  the  face  of 
Antoinette.” 

as  uncanny,  and  I  dragged  him  away, 
said  that  women  played  a  large  part 
life.  This  is  evident  when  one  re- 
hat  he  wrote  ‘Thais"  and  "Eselar- 
'  for  the  unfortunate  Sybil  Sanderson. 
Juichotte”  for  lovely  Lucy  Arbell  and 
,o”  for  Emma  Calve.  He  was  a  lover 
Ivers,  too.  Flowers,  fair  women  and 
i.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  joyful  life. 
1  prosperity  and  fame.  Fortune  loved 
ood.  great  man :  he  deserved  every 
that  came  to  him. — Bessie  Abott, 

|  Tribune  (New  York). 

speare’s  Attitude  Toward  Music. 

•ve  take  it  that  Shakespeare  was  in 
jsition  of  the  average  man  in  his  at- 
1  towards  music,  it  says  much  that  is 
ale  for  the  public  of  the  time.  Again 
;ain  he  reveals  a  quick  sense  or  us 
and  a  keen  susceptibility  to  its 
:e.  References  to  music  are  frequent 
works,  and  seldom  without  some  point 
rest.  He  makes  allusion  to  concord 
•cord,  to  time  to  letting  down  the  pegs, 
hoarseness  of  the  singer  who  has  "a 
ice,”  to  forbidden  progressions  and  a 
f  other  things.  These  are  enough  to 
that  Shakespeare  knew  more  of  the 
n  the  average  literary  man  does.  And 
Iso  indicate  that  by  the  gentlefolk  of 
ae  music  was  not  dismissed  with  a 
f  the  hand  as  being  an  affair  fit  only 

•  leisure  of  girls,  hut  was  treated  as 
ing  so  wonderful  and  beneficial  in  its 
■e  that  it  should  occupy  some  place 
life  of  every  man. — D.  C.  Parker  in 
•nthUj  Musical  accord  (London). 

Cuts  in  Music. 

v  to  Become  an  Orator  in  Twenty-four 
j  ’  "Perfect  French  in  Three  Months." 
i  to  Play  the  Piano  in  Three  Weeks” — 
fee  would  be  ridiculous  if  works  of 
nd  did  not  openly  imply  a  swindle, 
in  any  sane  person  be  persuaded  that 
Mete  course  in  music  can  he  included 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  best 
tion  hook  ever  made.  An  instruction 
;  at  best  only  a  beginning.  Its  aim 
he  to  encompass  the  elementary  work, 
it  does  that  thoroughly  it  can  not 
ort  cut.  It  should  point  to  the  lighter 
in  music  such  as  Mozart  Sonatas  or 

•  pier  Songs  without  Words  by  Mendels- 
It  should  not.  however,  attempt  to 
to  difficult  music  by  omitting  the  real 
tls. — Selected  from  an  article  by  II. 
UTZ  in  the  Musikp  dai/ogischc  Hi  Alter. 
). 

can  Progress  in  Organ  Building. 

a  long  time  all  progress  in  the  art 
in  building  in  America  seemed  to  he 
1  the  direction  of  mechanical  develop 
and  the  one  aim  and  desire  simply 
out  a  perfect  machine.  Fortunately. 

!  r.  the  tide  is  now  turning  in  favor 
l  after  arid  more  expressive  musical  in- 
‘it  by  employing  huger  and  fuller  dia- 
'  varied  pressuies,  etc.,  and  the 
fishing  of  greater  individuality  and 
cr  of  tone  by  means  of  superior  voie 
roughout  flic  different  departments, 
my  recent  tour  of  the  United  States 
d  greater  interest  than  ever  in  the 
uid  a  keener  appreciation  for  the  best 
>f  organ  music.  The  audiences  were 
u'ge.  and  in  many  instances  surpris 
,  o.  for  the  box-office  receipts  frequently 
Led  to  more  than  a  thousand  dollars. 
V.  consider  a  most  encouraging  and 
i  ing  sign  of  the  real  interest  which  i- 
yuanifested  everywhere.  -Taper  read  at 
,'d  Conrcnlion  of  Organists  at  Ocean 
1  -V.  tip  Clarence  Buoy. 


How  Verdi  Prepared  for  Work. 

Giuseppe  Verdi  had  the  habit  of  rising 
early  in  the  morning,'  ordinarily  at  five  A.  M. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  old  saying, 
Ir  presto  a  letto  e  balzar  presto  in  piede, 
Scnno,  suluc  c  heni  all’aom  provvede  (Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy  and  wise). 

After  dressing  he  took  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
descended  into  the  garden  and  assisted  in 
the  work  that  the  gardeners  were  doing. 
Like  Virgil  and  Petrarch,  he  took  the  great¬ 
est  possible  delight  in  his  garden.  It  gave 
him  the  greatest  imaginable  pleasure  to  see 
upon  his  table  the  fruits  that  he  himself  had 
cultivated.  Perhaps  he  thought  with  Bacon 
that  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  was  the 
purest  of  pleasures  and  the  greatest  possible 
relaxation  for  the  mind.  At  eight,  with  the 
stroke  of  the  bell,  he  sat  for  breakfast,  eat¬ 
ing  a  frugal  meal  and  drinking  another  cup 
of  coffee.  At  eight-thirty  he  was  always 
seated  at  the  piano  or  was  engaged  in  read¬ 
ing  some  literary  or  historical  work.  At 
ten-thirty  came  another  breakfast  a  little 
more  substantial  than  the  first.  After  this, 
when  he  had  guests  he  would  play  billiards 
for  a  while  and  then  he  considered  himself 
prepared  for  the  work  of  the  day. — Trans¬ 
lated  for  The  Etude  from  Giuseppe  Verdi, 
by  G.  Buaga.vola. 

The  Hobby  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

The  opera-house  that  Frederick  built  in 
Berlin  in  1742  was  the  most  magnificent  in 
Europe.  Graun  was  in  Italy  at  the  time, 
and  engaged  the  singers.  Burney  tolls  us 
that  the  orchestra  consisted  of  fifty  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  finest  instrumentalists.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  was  complete  in  ail  details — a  bal¬ 
let-master,  a  troop  of  dancers,  a  chorus,  and 
everything  that  could  be  thought  of  at  that 
period  was  done  to  make  the  place  worthy 
of  its  object.  The. expense  of  it  all  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  king.  Admission  was  free  to 
ail  properly  accredited  persons.  We  can  thus 
look  upon  this  opera-house  as  a  sort  of  royal 
hobby)  one  that  was  built  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  king  in  the  first  place  ;  but  we  cannot 
deny  that  a  more  public-spirited  motive  lay 
behind,  and  that  the  ultimate  object  was 
the  revival  of  an  art  that  had  lain  dormant 
during  tile  reign  of  Frederick's  predecessor. 

Interesting  as  Frederick  was  in  politics,  in 
war,  with  his  hand,  or  in  the  streets  of 
I’otsdam,  he  was  perhaps  still  more  so  in 
die  opera-house.  There  he  placed  the  part 
of  commander-in-ehief  as  he  did  on  the  par¬ 
ade-ground.  Standing  behind  I  lie  conductor 
or  the  harpsichordist,  he  directed  the  proceed¬ 
ings  as  only  a  musician  could,  and  as  a  man 
who  felt  he  had  a  proprietary  right  to  do 
so.  ‘He  is  such  a  strict  disciplinarian,'  says 
Burney,  ‘that  if  a  mistake  is  made  in  a 
single  movement,  or  evolution,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  marks  and  rebukes  the  offender,  and 
if  any  of  his  Italian  troops  dare  deviate  from 
strict  discipline  by  adding,  altering,  or  di¬ 
minishing  a  single  passage  in  the  parts  they 
have  to  perform,  an  order  is  sent  “de  par 
le  Koi"  for  them  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
notes  written  by  the  composer  at  their  peril. — • 
Jeffry  I’ui.VElt,  in  The  Musical  Times  (Lon¬ 
don  I . 

Virtuoso  Composers. 

Since  the  rise  of  the  German  school  for 
music  the  world  lias  grown  suspicious  of 
the  compositions  of  the  virtuosos.  When  a 
man  wins  a  name  as  a  player  on  the  piano 
Oi  the  violin  he  can  scarcely  got  people  tn 
take  him  seriously  as  a  composer ;  and  if 
his  work  does  get  a  hearing  it  is  as  a  rule 
listened  to  with  patience  only  out  of  respect 
for  the  performer.  Time  was  when  to  be 
a  musician  meant  chiefly  to  lie  a  performer. 
Until  the  arrival  of  Wagner  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  composers  were  harpsichordists,  pian 
ists  or  organists  first  :  they  were  allowed 
to  compose  only  because  bv  hook  or  by  crook 
music  had  to  be  got  for  them  to  play.  Con¬ 
sider  the  list  of  big  men  :  Handel  and  Bach 
were  the  foremost  organists  of  their  time, 
and  as  organists  they  first  sprang  into  fame  : 
Ilaydn  was  a  fiddler  and  player  of  the  harp¬ 
sichord  :  Mozart  and  Weber  were  pianists  ; 
when  Beethoven  went  to  Vienna  after  Mo¬ 
zart's  death.  Count  Waldstein  wrote  the 
famous  letter:  "Dear  Beethoven:  You  are 
traveling  to  Vienna  in  fulfilment  of  your 
long-cherished  wish.  The  genius  of  Mozart 
is  still  weeping  and  bewailing  the  loss  of 
her  favorite.  With  the  inexhaustible  Haydn 
she  found  a  refuge  hut  no  occupation,  and 
is  now  waiting  to  leave  him  and  join  her¬ 
self  to  some  one  else.  Labor  assiduously, 
and  receive  Mozart's  spirit  from  the  hands 
of  Ilavdn."  This  was  In  1702.  when  Ilaydn 
w  as  doing  his  best  work :  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  as  a  pianist,  not  as  a  composer, 
he  went.  Gluck  stands  alone  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  a  musician  who  gained  his  renown 
by  his  music  and  not  by  his  playing. — J.  F. 
Kvnuiman,  in  The  Saturday  /‘erica-  (Lon¬ 
don). 


What  We  Might  Be  Without  Education. 

If  all  human  beings  save  new-born  infants 
vanished  to  another  planet,  and  if  by  a 
miracle  the  babies  were  kept  alive  for  a 
score  of  years,  preserving  whatever  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  came  from  natural  inner 
growth,  and  lacking  only  the  influence  of 
the  educational  activities  of  other  men,  they 
would,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  be  a  horde 
of  animals.  They  would  get  a  precarious  liv¬ 
ing  from  fruits,  berries,  and  small  animals, 
would  easily  become  victims  of  malaria,  yel¬ 
low  fever,  smallpox  and  plague,  and  would 
know  little  more  of  language,  mechanic  arts 
or  provision  for  the  future  than  the  mon¬ 
keys.  They  would  be  distinguished  from  other 
mammalian  species  chiefly  by  a  much  greater 
variety  of  bodily  movements,  especially  of 
the  hands,  mouth-parts  and  face,  a  much 
quicker  rate  of  learning,  and  a  very  much 
keener  satisfaction  in  mental  life  for  its 
own  sake.  They  would  consequents  enjoy 
the  remnants  of  civilization,  using  the  books, 
tools,  engines,  and  the  like  as  toys,  some¬ 
what  more  intelligently  than  would  apes,  but 
they  would  not  read  the  books,  repair  the 
tools,  or  make  of  the  engines  more  than 
spectacles  for  amusement,  wonder  and  fear. — 
I’rof.  Edward  Thorndike  in  his  new  work, 
Education.  (Macmillan  and  Co..  Publishers). 

Kullak  and  the  Boot  Manufacturer. 

Kullak,  the  famous  pianist,  was  once  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner  by  a  wealthy  Berliner,  who 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  boot  manufactory, 
and  had  been  a  shoemaker  in  his  time.  After 
the  repast,  Kullak  was  requested  to  play 
something,  and  he  consented.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards,  the  virtuoso  invited  the  boot  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  after  dinner  handed  him  a 
pair  of  boots.  “What  am  I  to  do  with 
these?"  inquired  the  rich  man.  With  a  genial 
smile  Kullak  replied :  “Why,  the  other  day 
you  asked  me  to  make  a  little  music  for 
you,  and  now  I  ask  you  to  mend  these  hoots 
for  me.”  Each  to  his  trade !  This  is  at 
least  as  good  as  the  story  of  Fischer,  the 
oboe  player,  who.  being  asked  at  supper  if 
he  brought  his  oboe,  blandly  replied :  "M.v 
oboe  never  sups."  .7.  CuTHliEifr  Hadden,  in 
Musical  Canada  (Toronto), 

Modern  Operatic  Requirements. 

The  mere  singing — no  matter  how  perfect. 
— of  the  vocal  part  of  a  modern  opera  is 
not  sufficient  to  assure  the  success  of  an 
operatic  debutant.  It  demands  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  dramatic  training  and  stage  pres¬ 
ence.  Such  elements  as  elocution,  delivery, 
personal  appearance,  histrionic  talent,  and  a 
capacity  for  dramatic  characterization  are 
important  factors  in  achieving  success.  The 
greater  and  more  pronounced  these  phases 
are  revealed  on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
debutant,  the  more  emphatic  will  he  the  pub¬ 
lic  recognition.  Without  these  dramatic 
gifts  (he  outcome  will  he  doubtful.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  English  enunciation,  for  instance, 
our  American  singers  are  very  deficient.  It 
was  generally  observed  last  season  that  in 
the  performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  of  Barker's  prize  opera,  Mona,  which 
was  sung  almost  exclusively  by  American 
singers,  the  only  singer  whose  enunciation 
oi  i  lie  English  language  could  he  fairly  well 
distinguished  was  a  German  singer.  .1.  van 
Brockhaven,  in  The  Musical  Observer  (Now 
York ) . 

The  Difficulties  of  Being  Conventional. 

Si’Eakini;  of  the  themes  of  Cesar  Franck, 
in  his  interesting  hook  on  that  master.  Vin¬ 
cent  d'indy  says  they  "have  nothing  in  com 
mon  with  what  the  frequenters  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  opera  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  called  melody:  nor  do 
they  resemble  the  short-winded  succession  of 
notes  which  in  certain  modern  scores  are 
labeled  matins.”  Here  we  seem  to  have 
(he  question  of  themes  in  a  nutshell.  On 
the  one  side,  we  have  composers  who  base 
their  claim  to  attention  upon  the  phrases 
ef  conventionality:  on  the  other,  those  who 
seek  for  new  and  unused  expressions.  In 
one  sense  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  he  con¬ 
ventional  and  vital  than  it  is  to  he  original. 
When  you  throw  in  your  lot  with  those  who 
use  thi1  language  of  conventionality  you  are 
competing  with  numberless  mon  who  have 
been  hammering  al  the  same  thing  from  early 
days.  When  you  start  out  boldly  throwing 
rules  and  precedents  to  the  winds  you  have 
a  greater  chance  of  saying  something  which 
has  not  been  said  before.  The  area  of  con¬ 
ventionality  has  been  over-exploited  because 
the  average  man  has  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
ventional  mind.  It  is  only  the  strong  and 
free  spiiits  who  reach  the  unexplored  ex¬ 
tremities.  D.  U.  Parker,  in  The  \fusii-al 
Standard  (London). 


Nomads  Whose  Language  is  Music. 

There  are  now  about  150,000  Tziganes 
(Gypsies)  In  Hungary.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  Those  who  go  bare¬ 
headed  and  bare-footed,  the  wandering  gyp¬ 
sies  ;  those  who  wear  headgear  and  shoes  on 
Sundays,  the  semi-nomads,  and  those  who 
always  wear  hats  and  sho'es,  and  who,  to 
a  great  extent,  abandoned  the  nomadic  life 
of  their  ancestors.  The  Tziganes  of  the  last- 
named  category  are  generally  musicians,  says 
a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  When  the 
Tziganes  first  arrived  in  Hungary  they  were 
not  trained  musically,  hut  they  soon  appro¬ 
priated  a  Magyar  music,  and  out  of  it  have 
made  a  weird  art  of  their  own.  Their  favor¬ 
ite  instrument  is  the  violin,  or  bass  alja. 
as  they  term  it.  Some  play  the  harp,  but 
they  have  a  marked  aversion  for  the  piano, 
merely  because  it  cannot  be  easily  moved 
about. 

No  popular  fete  takes  place  in  Hungary 
without  a  Tzigane  orchestra.  At  election 
time  a  Tzigane  band  always  heads  the  elec¬ 
toral  processions,  and  no  wedding  is  consid¬ 
ered  complete  without  Tzigane  music  for  the 
dance.  The  Tziganes  have  become  natural 
musicians,  playing  from  inspiration  and  un¬ 
able,  as  a  rule,  to  read  music.  Liszt,  who 
made  a  study  of  the  Tzigane,  says  that  music 
is  to  them  a  sublime  language,  a  mystic  song 
which  they  often  make  use  of  instead  of 
conversation.— From  Music  (London). 

The  Feminine  Touch? 

We  never,  for  the  life  of  us.  could  under¬ 
stand  why  Orpheus  was  forbidden  to  glanee 
back  at  Eurydice  while  he  was  personally 
conducting  her  from  the  underworld  back  to 
life  and  light.  Why  did  Pluto  put  such 
an  absurd  restriction  on  Orpheus? — or  was 
it  the  doings  of  his  wife.  Proserpina  ?  There 
is  a  certain  nagging  spitefulness  in  the  pro¬ 
hibition  which  looks  decidedly  feminine. 

Pluto,  in  a  man's  blunt  way,  said,  "No  i 
Your  wife  is  in  hell  ;  let  her  stay  there." 
Orpheus  played  his  harp  a  little  longer  and 
sent  in  another  request.  The  answer  came 
back.  “Very  well  :  take  your  wife  back  to 
earth,  but  you  must  not  look  at  her.”  That, 
we  repeat,  seems  like  the  feminine  touch. — 
Musical  Courier  (New  York). 

Concerts  in  the  European  Music 
Centers. 

Next  to  Berlin  and  Vienna  there  was  a 
large  increase  of  concerts  in  Hamburg  with 
271,  Leipzig  with  260,  Frankfurt  with  207. 
Breslau  with  185.  Stuttgart  with  120,  Karl 
ruhe  with  87  and  Prague  (in  musical  Bo¬ 
hemia.  the  real  home  of  the  “German  bands") 
with  83  concerts. 

As  regards  the  classification  into  vocal 
and  instrumental  performances,  the  art  of 
singing  stands  in  the  foreground.  No  less 
than  337  concerts  in  Berlin  wore  given  by 
professional  singers.  Of  these  more  than 
two-thirds  (257)  were  given  hv  ladies,  so 
that  one  is  hound  to  conclude  that  a  fine 
voice  is  oftener  found  with  the  female  sex 
among  human  beings,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  rule  observable  among  the  singing  birds. 
This  predominance  of  the  ladies  disappears, 
however,  in  the  ease  of  piano  concerts.  Of 
them  Berlin  had  during  the  season  260.  hut 
only  04  given  In-  ladies.  Violinists  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  the  male  sox. 

Two  hundred  different  operas  by  121  com¬ 
posers  were  sung  last  season  in  665  houses 
in  435  German  cities  and  towns,  according 
to  the  Deutsche  It  nil  nen-SpielpI"  n .  which 
gives  details  regarding  those  performances, 
as  well  as  those  of  stage  plays  without, 
music.  Of  these  latter  there  were  more  than 
2.000  performances  by  half  that  number  of 
players. 

Turning  to  another  musical  center,  it  is 
said  London  harbors  1.700  professional  vo¬ 
calists.  and  no  fewer  than  638  of  these  are 
sopranos.  Of  “professors”  of  the  voice, 
piano,  violin,  etc.,  there  are  more  than  6.730. 
of  solo  violinists  there  are  a  round  thou¬ 
sand.  hut  strangest  of  all.  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  fewer  than  400  musical  direc¬ 
tors.  The  choral  societies  of  London  and 
outskirts  number  73. — Musical  Leader  (Chi¬ 
cago)  . 

The  Neglected  Centenary  of  Balfe. 

Among  the  many  centenaries  which  have 
been  celebrated  lately  there  is  one.  now  over¬ 
past.  that  has  been  ignored  so  far  as  the 
writer  of  these  tines  has  noticed.  To  be 
sure,  no  one  would  claim  that  the  composer 
of  The  llohcmiav  Girl  stands  in  the  first  of 
even  the  second  rank  of  composers  whose 
memories  are  cherished  by  the  musical 
world,  hut  lie  has  given  much  innocent  en¬ 
joyment  to  the  young  and  the  immature  in 
the  appreciation  of  art  and  has  doubtless 
often  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  taste  'n  music  than  is  demanded 
hv  the  elementary  standards  of  his  works. - 
F.  S.  Law,  in  The  Xew  Music  Itericir  (New 
York) . 
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COMPOSER  MONTHS. 


IiY  LEONORA  SILL  ASHTON. 


Why  not  have  special  months  devoted  to  the  work 
of  special  composers?  For  instance,  the  teacher  might 
make  a  program  something  like  the  following  and  try 
it  out  with  different  pupils : 

November  . Handel 

December  . Bach 

January  . Beethoven 

February  . Schubert 

March  . Mendelssohn 

April  . Mozart,  etc. 

Each  month  arrange  the  work  of  each  pupil  so  that 
one  composition  of  each  of  the  above  composers  may 
be  studied.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  these  additional 
compositions  will  prove  an  interruption  in  the  pupil's 
regular  work  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
secure  additional  interest  by  adding  novelty.  This, 
of  course,  may  be  circumvented  by  introducing  pieces 
that  are  so  obviously  within  the  pupil's  technical  grasp 
that  there  will  be  no  waste  of  time  in  studying  them. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  it  will  be  possible  to  provide 
for  a  little  composer  recital.  During  the  month  the 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  collect  biographical 
material.  In  fact,  the  wise  teacher  will  assign  special 
tasks  for  each  pupil.  One  could  investigate  the  com¬ 
poser’s  ancestry,  another  his  technical  ability,  and  so 
on.  Pictures  of  the  composer  should  be  secured  and 
the  attractive  portrait  post  cards  will  add  an  additional 
interest  to  the  recital,  in  the  way  of  souvenirs. 

Teachers  with  advanced  pupils  may  find  national 
musical  months  more  elastic  for  their  purposes  than 
months  confined  to  one  composer.  A  French  month, 
a  German  month,  a  Slavic  month,  an  American  month 
suggest  many  fascinating  moments  spent  in  preparation. 
Some  teachers  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  giving  cos¬ 
tume  recitals  employing  suggestions  taken  from  the 
costumes  of  the  peasants  in  different  countries.  In 
almost  all  libraries  the  investigating  teacher  may  find 
books  with  ample  illustrations  of  peasant  costumes  from 
which  many  simple  and  inexpensive  ideas  may  be 
gleaned. 

An  American  recital  is  always  effective  when  given 
near  any  one  of  our  patriotic  holidays.  Etude  readers 
may  secure  an  abundance  of  material  from  the  music 
pages  of  the  journal  itself.  Programs  made  up  of  the 
compositions  of  MacDowell,  Dr.  Mason,  Nevin,  Arthur 
Foote,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  etc.,  offer  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  variety,  and  the  setting  of  the  recital  may 
border  upon  the  spectacular.  Despite  its  three  con¬ 
trasting  colors  our  flag  seems  to  look  well  with  all  kinds 
of  flowers.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start  a  national 
series  with  an  American  month.  The  special  month 
plan  will  open  the  students’  eyes  to  much  that  is  vital 
in  the  different  national  characteristics  of  music,  while 
in  the  meantime  the  regular  weekly  lessons  will  slowly 
but  surely  embrace  the  world  of  music  as  a  whole.  The 
special  national  issues  of  The  Etude  (Italian,  January, 
1910;  English,  January,  1911;  German.  April  and  Alay, 
1911)  will  be  found  invaluable  to  teachers  preparing 
special  months. 


NOTES  AND  TONES. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  a  great  difference 
there  is  between  a  note  and  a  tone?  The  ‘‘inversion’ 
of  the  “n”  and  the  “t”  makes  all  the  difference  between 
a  living  vital  thing  and  a  dead  symbol.  The  note  is 
only  a  black  mark  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  that 
same  mark  may  represent  the  divine  tone  of  an  Isolde 
in  an  ecstacy  of  passion  over  the  dead  body  of  Tristan. 
One  and  the  same  note  may  represent  alike  the  pastoral 
sweetness  of  an  oboe,  the  rich  mellowness  of  a  horn, 
the  martial  strain  of  a  trumpet  ,the  majesty  of  a  trom¬ 
bone,  the  rich  golden  quality  of  the  harp  or  the  reso¬ 
nance  of  a  piano ! 

Too  often  the  harmony  student  regards  notes  as 
something  to  be  juggled  with,  according  to  a  set  of 
rules.  Let  him  remember  that  Beethoven  used  the 
same  symbols  in  his  symphonies!  Too  often  the  piano 
student  looks  on  the  printed  notes  of  his  music  as 
something  to  be  read  over  like  a  paragraph  in  the 
Sunday  paper.  Let  him  remember  that  to  a  master 
pianist,  such  as  de  Pachmann,  Busoni,  Paderewski,  or 
Hofmann,  the  note  represents  tone  quality  which  only 
a  genius  can  gain  after  years  of  practice. 


T  have  never  been  able  to  see  what  should  attract 
men  to  the  profession  of  criticism  but  the  noble  pleas¬ 
ure  of  praising. — Swinburne. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  MAKING  BLUNDERS. 

BY  T.  L.  RICKABY. 


Rubinstein,  when  not  in  the  mood  for  playing,  was 
in  the  habit  of  striking  wrong  notes,  and  one  of  his 
jests  after  a  performance  was  that  he  had  missed 
enough  notes  during  the  program  to  make  an  extra 
number.  But  players  in  general  must  not  make  mis¬ 
takes  unless  they  are  able,  like  Rubinstein,  to  give  some 
superb  playing  in  atonement.  Mistakes  are  distressing 
to  the  musical  listener,  and  are  distinctly,  harmful  to 
the  one  who  makes  them — especially  if  the  player  is  a 
student. 

Piano  playing  is  primarily  a  mechanical  act,  or, 
rather,  series  of  acts — a  succession  of  correct  physical 
movements  accomplished  by  repetition.  Marvelous 
stories  are  told  of  players  who  perform  whole  con¬ 
certos,  etc.,  which  were  learned  as  the  players  traveled 
on  the  train  to  where  the  concert  was  to  be  given. 
There  are  also  some  who  advocate  the  theory  that 
piano  playing  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  the  mind,  and 
that  to  play  a  thing  well  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  take 
the  music,  sit  down  in  a  corner  and  think  it  over. 
Granting  that  all  this  is  possible,  the  fact  yet  remains 
that  the  greatest  players  that  the  world  ever  saw — 
Paganini,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Paderewski  and  others 
practiced  industriously,  repeating  indefinitely  (but  re¬ 
peating  slowly  and  correctly)  the  passages  containing 
difficulties  until  the  difficulties  disappeared. 

By  the  elimination  of  all  that  is  unnecessary,  and  by 
concentration  on  all  that  is  essential,  much  drudgery 
has  been  abolished;  yet  the  truth  still  confronts  us  that 
supreme  excellence  in  playing  comes  only  by  much 
repetition  and  much  concentrated  practice.  While  the 
majority  of  pupils  understand  this,  and  honestly  at¬ 
tempt  to  benefit  by  it,  many  of  them  work  blindly, 
making  mistakes  (wrong  notes)  as  they  practice,  for¬ 
getting  that  a  mistake  cannot  be  remedied.  When  a 
pupil  plays  a  wrong  note  he  often  thinks,  that  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  repeat  the  measure  and  play  the  right 
one.  But,  mark  this— when  a  wrong  note  is  played 
even  just  once,  that  wrong  note  has  been  practiced, 
and  the  finger  will  have  a  tendency  to  go  on  the  wrong 
key  again  when  the  place  recurs.  Suppose  a  passage 
is  played  twenty  times,  and  that  on  the  fourth  repeti¬ 
tion  a  wrong  note  is  played.  That  one  note  nullifies 
the  three  correct  repetitions.  Suppose,  further,  that 
in  the  twenty  repetitions  a  mistake  was  made  three  or 
four  times — then  the  effort  was  wasted  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  was  not  learned.  Pupils  may  think  it  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  them  to  play  and  never  make  mistakes; 
but  they  must  be  reminded  that  the  great  concert 
players  do  not  make  any.  The  better  class  of  players 
do  not  make  them,  and  really  good  pupils  do  not  make 
them,  and  if  you  wish  to  become  a  good  player  you 
must  not  make  them. 

WHY  STRIKE  A  WRONG  KEY? 

If  you  practice  correctly — which  means  carefully  and 
slowly — you  will  not  practice  mistakes,  as  many  often 
do ;  and  you  will  make  no  mistakes  when  you  recite 
your  lessons  for  your  teacher  or  when  you  play  for 
your  friends  or  you  play  in  public.  No  more  effort  is 
required  to  strike  a  right  key  than  a  wrong  one.  Then 
why  strike  a  wrong  one?  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy,  and,  over  and  above  that,  it  is  establishing  a 
fault.  All  practice,  to  be  real  practice,  should  be  aimed 
at  establishing  a  correct  set  of  movements  with  the 
fingers  or  wrists,  or  both.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for 
the  teacher  to  insist  on  the  absolute  correctness  of 
every  stroke  every  time  if  players  would  succeed 
eventually.  Fingers  that  are  trained  by  slow  and  cor¬ 
rect  practice  never  go  back  on  one  at  the  critical 
moment. 

At  a  state  convention  of  music  teachers,  the  late  Dr. 
W.  Mason  had  lectured  on  some  phase  of  piano  teach¬ 
ing,  and  had  invited  those  present  to  ask  questions 
relating  to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  some  one  pro¬ 
pounded  this  one :  “Should  a  teacher  correct  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  a  pupil  as  they  are  made  or  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  piece  or  movement.”  The  answer  was : 
“Neither.  Do  not  let  the  pupil  make  the  mistake.” 
This  at  first  sight  did  not  seem  to  be  very  enlighten¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  unquestionably  right.  Mistakes  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  piece  is  too  difficult,  in 
which  case  the  fault  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
teacher.  But  as  a  rule  mistakes  in  practicing  and 
playing  are  due  to  insufficient  scale  and  arpeggio  drill. 
The  schoolboy  who  does  not  know  the  multiplication 
table  is  heavily  handicapped  in  his  arithmetic.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  piano  pupil.  Scales  and  arpeggios 
are  the  multiplication  table  of  piano  music,  and  mis¬ 


takes  may  be  expected  if  the  drill  in  these  phases 
technic  has  not  been  thorough  enough.  Long 
Chopin  told  his  pupils:  “If  you  neglect  your  sc 
and  arpeggios  now  they  will  rise  and  haunt  you  lat 
Mistakes  occurring  often  are  spectres,  indeed,  g 
and  forbidding  and  hard  to  exercise.  Guard  aga 
them  early  by  careful  and  slow  practice.  Establish 
lingering  of  the  major  and  minor  scales,  the  arpeg 
of  the  common  chord,  and,  what  are  still  more 
portant — the  arpeggios  of  the  chord  of  the  diminn 
seventh.  Then,  on  taking  up  a  new  piece,  use 
same  care  and  mistakes  will  not  occur.  As  in  ev 
thing  else,  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  A  mis 
is  like  the  camel  in  the  fable — very  hard  to  get  rii 
once  it  gets  in. 


REAL  “SELF-HELP”  FOR  AMBITIOUS 
PUPILS. 


BY  MAUDE  BURBANK. 


In  a  recent  number  of  The  Etude  the  anecdot 
quoted  relating  Beethoven's  reply  to  Moscheles. 
latter  had  written  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  submi 
for  Beethoven’s  examination — “Finis,  with  God’s  hi 

Underneath  the  great  man  wrote,  “Man,  help  y; 
self,”  and  returned  it. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  review  some  of  the  n 
remarks  of  Moscheles  that  have  endured,  and 
among  them  sentiments  of  such  nature  as  this : 

“The  student  who  has  heard  and  has  worked  a  g 
deal  should  not  require  a  master  to  urge  him  on.” 

Moscheles  certainly  made  his  own  opportunities, 
haps  without  realizing  the  power  of  Beethoven’s 
gestion,  but  he  “heard”  and  he  “worked”  his  wa. 
efficient  independence. 

GET  UP  A  SELF-HELP  MUSIC  CLUB. 

The  teacher  should  do  everything  to  foster 
“self-help"  spirit  in  as  many  ingenious  ways  as  p> 
ble.  She  should  bring  her  pupils  to  see  that  prog 
depends  largely  upon  original  purposeful  thinking 
not  mere  processions  through  just  so  much  w: 
Teachers  of  languages  know  this  principle  and  u« 
constantly.  The  pupil  who  starts  to  learn  French; 
instance,  by  writing  page  after  page  of  exercises  cc 
from  books  or  the  pupil  who  reads  aloud  for  \ 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  pupil  who  m 
up  original  sentences  in  his  own  mind  and  keep: 
making  them  up  through  his  own  creative  processc: 
thought.  Languages  are  built  up  from  within  and 
not  merely  absorbed  from  without  through  mecha 
exercises.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  truths  ii 
education  and  yet  very  few  know  about  it  or  act 
employ  it  in  connection  with  musical  instruction. 

The  teacher  who  confounds  self-help  with 
instruction  is  making  a  huge  mistake,  especially  if 
harks  back  to  the  apprentice’s  old-time  jealousy  of 
tricks  of  the  trade.”  Cultivate  a  broad  progre 
spirit  and  compel  your  pupils  to  see  that  the  prin 
of  self-help,  self-thinking,  self-guidance  is  the 
rock  bed  upon  which  all  substantial  progress  is  b 
Some  teachers  have  even  founded  “self-help”  < 
with  a  view  of  encouraging  your  people  to  do  b 
thinking  and  better  work. 

In  your  Self-Help  Club  you  should  make  it  a 
to  study  that  part  of  the  lives  of  the  masters  v 
shows  how  they  were  obliged  to  struggle  to  secure 
results.  Since  only  those  musicians  who  have  devel 
the  creative  principle  very  strongly  have  been  i 
which  have  attained  wide  fame,  you  can  make 
work  particularly  interesting  and  develop  origin 
which  you  may  never  have  suspected  before.  I 
how  men  like  Levbach,  Krug,  Sidney  Smith,  Herz. 
even  Gade  and  Abt  failed  to  attain  great  emir 
because  they  permitted  themselves  to  go  comfor 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  although 
may  have  been  industrious,  they  laid  greater  s| 
upon  conventions  and  traditions  than  upon  looking 
their  own  souls,  listening  to  their  God-given  mess 
and  translating  them  as  inspired  mediums  of  a  t 
art.  These  men  make  their  own  laws,  their  own  r 
their  own  restrictions.  They  work  with  twice 
cerebral  force  of  the  average  worker  and  the  art 
ciples  they  evolve  while  seeming  to  violate  thos 
their  predecessors  are  really  no  more  than  new  s 
tures  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  old  edifice 

No  man  ever  gets  such  ideas  from  others — they 
come  from  within — from  self-help. 


Many  things  which  cannot  be  overcome  when 
are  together  yield  themselves  up  when  taken  littl 
little. — Plutarch. 
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[Mr.  A. L.  Manchester  Is  well  known  to  Ameri¬ 
can  music  lovers  through  his  excellent  articles 
upon  the  vocal  art  and  through  his  valuable 
services  in  musical  journalism.  At  present 
je  is  the  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Music 
af  Converse  College.  Spartanburg.  South  Caro- 
■ina,  where  he  has  attracted  national  attention 
through  the  remarkably  tine  musical  festivals 
conducted  there  under  his  direction. — Editor 
jf  The  Etode.] 

HAS  OPERA  INJURED  VOCAL 
STYLE? 

A  striking  feature  of  the  musical  art, 
.vhich  strongly  impresses  even  the  casual 
student,  is  the  many  forms  into  which  it 
las  evolved,  each  capable  of  great  inde- 
lendent  development  and  possessing  in- 
lerent  artistic  value,  yet  closely  related 
:o  the  progress  of  the  art  as  a  whole  and 
exerting  a  pronounced  influence  on  the 
levelopment  of  the  other  forms.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  music  is  the  story  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  manifestations  of  the  tonal  art, 
iome  of  which  had  sudden  revelation, 
loming  as  swift  inspirations,  while  others 
•evealed  themselves  gradually,  growing 
)Ut  of  forms  already  well  cultivated  and 
eaching  perfection  by  slow  degrees. 
Thus,  the  sonata  and  the  symphony,  the 
esult  of  a  demand  for  contrast  in  unity, 
were  founded  on  the  grouping  of  certain 
iance  forms  in  the  suite  and  occupied 
nore  than  a  century  in  their  progress  to- 
vard  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ipera  was  the  outcome  of  a  revolt  from 
•onditions  into  which  the  art  music  of  the 
leriod  had  fallen.  It  was  a  more  sudden 
md  radical  conception  of  a  form,  and, 
triking  fire,  was  cultivated  with  an  inten- 
ity  that  gave  it  immediate  and  powerful 
nfluence  on  both  instrumental  and  vocal 
orms. 

The  insight  into  the  varied  resources 
if  musical  art  and  a  growing  recognition 
if  the  capabilities  of  its  many  forms  and 
if  their  inter-relation  that  come  from  our 
tudy  of  the  general  progress  of  music, 
he  influence  upon  this  progress  of  the 
nception  and  development  of  various 
orms,  and  the  benefit  accruing  to  one 
orm  from  the  discovery  and  cultivation 
if  another,  give  keen  zest  to  the  study, 
tot  only  of  musical  evolution  in  its  en- 
irety  but  also  to  the  development  of 
ndividual  forms.  Through  them  we  per- 
eive  the  great  advancement  which  comes 
o  one  form  from  the  development  of 
nother;  the  complex  character  of  the  art 
1  'f  music  is  revealed  and  our  interest  in 
ach  of  its  manifestations  is  greatly 
.  lightened. 

A  NOBLE  CONTEMPT  FOR  MELODY. 

Another  equally  interesting  and  im- 
'Ortant  fact  revealed  by  this  view  of  the 
nter-relation  of  musical  forms  is  that 
he  cultivation  of  one  form  not  infre- 
uently  results  in  the  retardation  of  an- 
|  ther,  working  it  positive  artistic  injury, 

!  ^’hich  requires  years  to  remedy.  A 
;  diking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the 
*  nfluence  of  the  cultivation  of  opera  on 
ocal  style  and  subsequent  vocal  compo- 
.  ition.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
i  ntensity  with  which  opera  was  culti- 
1  ated,  and  that  it  was  a  revolt  from  what 
j  ras  considered  to  be  an  intolerable  con- 
htion.  It  was  a  rebellion  against  a  form 
M  composition  which  made  of  the  voice 
\  mere  instrument. 


MB  **J8UlUr.  .■ .  JET~~ 

The  polyphonic  music  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  had  become  math¬ 
ematical  problems  in  which  parts,  some¬ 
times  to  the  number  of  thirty,  were  inter¬ 
woven  with  clever  skill,  but  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  all  true  musical  expression.  The 
text  was  considered  to  be  of  little  or  no 
importance,  and  the  voice  was  simply  an 
instrument  to  be  used  in  unravelling  the 
complexity  of  the  composition.  This  de¬ 
basing  of  the  voice  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
instrument  was  a  wide  departure  from 
the  purpose  of  those  who  first  united  mu¬ 
sic  and  voice  in  singing,  and  the  inventors 
of  opera,  basing  their  theories  on  the 
Greek  drama,  also  accepted  the  opinion  of 
the  Greek  philosopher,  Plato,  that  of  the 
component  parts  of  music,  speech  was 
first  in  importance,  rhythm,  second,  and 
melody,  third.  As  is  usual  with  innova¬ 
tors,  they  were  inclined  to  go  to  extremes 
and  not  only  decried  the  lowering  of 
speech  to  the  lowest  place  by  the  com¬ 
plicated  musical  puzzles  of  the  composers 
of  the  day,  but  cultivated  the  declamatory 
style  to  the  extent  of  glorying  in  “a  noble 
contempt  for  melody.” 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  ARIA. 

.  In  its  earlier  development,  the  form 
thus  conceived  illustrates  the  beneficent 
influence  of  one  form  upon  others,  for  it 
incited  to  the  production  of  freer  instru¬ 
mental  writing,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  expressive  harmonies  not  before 
permitted  by  the  strict  contrapuntal 
school,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  un¬ 
ion  of  words  and  music  in  which  it  was 
the  office  of  music  to  heighten  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text  rather  than  to  obscure  it. 
But  the  good  intentions  of  its  inventors 
were  soon  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  cultivation  of  the  new  form. 
The  declamatory  style  was  not  rich 
enough  to  satisfy  and  the  melodic  part 
of  the  form  ere  long  began  to  assume 
ever  increasing  importance  until  long 
arias  became  the  leading  feature  of  the 
opera.  Composers  and  singers  were  quick 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  new  form 
The  combination  of  wonderful  voices  and 
gift  of  song  possessed  by  the  Italians  as 
well  as  the  willingness  of  composers  to 
furnish  the  material  soon  caused  the 
original  purpose  of  the  opera  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  a  new  manifestation  of  musi¬ 
cal  art  arose,  which,  for  a  long  time,  ran 
riot  and  still  exerts  a  considerable  influ¬ 
ence,  exemplifying  most  clearly  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  the  cultivation  of 
one  form  can  prove  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  to  another. 

THE  AGE  OF  VOCAL  DISPLAY. 

The  Italian  vocal  style,  the  bel  canto, 
or  beautiful  song,  so  much  admired,  so 
eagerly  sought,  was  the  outcome  of  the 
enthusiastic  cultivation  of  opera.  This 
vocal  style,  so  long  and  powerfully  preva¬ 
lent  in  Europe  and  still  finding  many  ad¬ 
mirers  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
was  nothing  but  the  use  of  the  voice  as 
an  instrument.  One  writer  has  aptly 
called  it  “the  instrumental  style  of  vocal¬ 
ism.”  In  it  we  see  the  relegating  of  the 
voice  back  to  the  state  in  which  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  opera  found  it  and  from  which 
it  was  their  purpose  to  deliver  it.  While, 
in  truth,  it  was  a  much  more  beautiful 


and  sensuously  satisfying  manner  of  use, 
yet  none  the  less  did  it  degrade  the  voice 
from  its  real  function.  Carried  to  ex¬ 
treme  it  found  full  display  in  the  operas 
of  Donizetti,  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  in  the 
earlier  operas  of  Verdi.  The  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  music  enforce  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text  was  cast  aside  for  the 
ignoble  purpose  of  displaying  vocal 
agility,  the  production  of  sensuously  beau-' 
tiful  tone,  and  the  exhibition  of  wonder¬ 
ful  lung  power.  It  consisted  in  training 
the  voice,  by  long  years  of  patient  labor, 
in  various  kinds  of  trills,  grace  notes, 
runs,  and  vocal  gymnastics  called  fiorture. 
These  were  introduced  into  every  song, 
quick  or  slow,  regardless  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  or  music.  Despite  the  evi¬ 
dent  unnaturalness  of  such  embellish¬ 
ments  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
melody  that  should  portray  sadness,  this 
coloratura  was  used  in  the  most  dramatic 
and  tragic  portions  of  an  opera. 

Both  composers  and  singing  teachers 
were  affected  by  the  baneful  influence  of 
this  development  of  a  single  form.  Both 
adapted  their  methods  to  the  craze  for 
florid  singing.  The  important  point  was 
not  -what  was*  sung  but  whether  it  itf'as 
sung  with  sensuous  beauty  of  voice,  facil¬ 
ity  of  execution,  and  astounding  power 
of  lung.  Composers  concentrated  their 
powers  on  the  production  of  vocal  fire¬ 
works  ;  singing  teachers  shaped  their  in¬ 
struction  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
beautiful  tone  production  and  facile  ex¬ 
ecution.  ignoring  entirely  the  enunciation 
of  words.  Such  vowels  as  lent  them¬ 
selves  to  these  purposes  were  used 
exclusively,  and  the  consonants  were 
either  eliminated  or  slurred  over  in  such 
way  as  to  avoid  marring  the  stream  of 


beautiful  tone.  The  slurring  ot  a  single 
syllable  over  more  than  a  hundred  of 
notes,  as  was  done  in  some  operas  of 
that  period,  is  typical  of  the  nature  the 
vocal  art  which  developed  out  of  this 
operatic  cultivation,  and  evidences  its  lack 
of  real  art  value  and  positively  harmful 
influence  on  all  forms  of  the  vocal  art. 
The  eagerness  to  develop  purely  beautiful 
tone  interfered  with  distinct  enunciation, 
the  avoidance  of  consonants  and  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  vowels  making  impossible 
clear  pronunciation.  Habits  of  singing 
were  established  which  eventually  made 
impossible  a  dramatic  delivery  of  the  text 
of  either  aria  or  song.  Thus,  affecting 
composer,  teacher  and  singer,  the  tend¬ 
ency  given  the  vocal  art  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  operatic  form  was  one  of 
inartistic  display  which,  for  more  than 
one  century,  retarded  the  development  of 
the  true  purpose  underlying  the  union'  of 
speech  and  music,  for  it  was  not  until 
Schubert  spoke  the  true  vocal  idiom  that 
the  art  song  began  its  proper  evolution. 

QUEST  FOR  SENSUOUS  BEAUTY. 

The  singer,  very  naturally,  was  not 
slow  in  perceiving  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  by  the  vocal  style  thus  inaugurated 
for  the  display  of  voice  and  vocaj  tech¬ 
nique.  Realizing  that  those  singers  were 
favorites  who  could  perform  feats  of 
vocal  endurance  or  who  displayed  lus¬ 
cious  beauty  of  tone  without  reference  to 
the  expression  of  the  meaning  of  either 
text  or  music,  the  singers  of  the  period 
set  themselves  to  the  acquirement  of  sen¬ 
sational  vocal  powers.  The  singer  who 
held  a  tone  longer  than  could  a  famous 
German  trumpeter  and  then  sang  so  fast 
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A  Tonic 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  taken 
when  you  feel  all  played  out,  can’t 
sleep,  and  have  no  appetite,  refreshes, 
invigorates  and  imparts  new  life  and 
energy. 
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COUGH 
DROPS 

A  Boon  to  Singers 
and  Teachers 

When  vocal  chords  are 
strained,  tired  and  “thick,” 
a  few  Luden’s  dissolved  in 
your  mouth  restores  the 
voice  to  its  natural  condi¬ 
tion. 

PREVENT  SERIOUS 
COUGHS  AND  COLDS 

by  taking  Luden’s  in  time.  Give  quick  relief. 

“  Luden’s  has  a  Hun¬ 
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Sold  Everywhere 
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Beauty’s 

Eyes 


To  be  beautiful  the  eyes  must  be  shaded  by  long,  thick 
sweeping  lashes,  and  encircled  by  perfect  brows.  Such 
eyes  may  be  yours  by  applying  my 

It  quickly  grows  thick 
lashes  and  shapely  brows, 
adding  wonderfully  to 
the  facial  beauty.  May  be  applied  at  home  ;  absolutely 
harmless.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

My  famous  Facial  Treatment  brings 
a  healthy  color  to  the  most  sallow 
cheeks  in  twenty  minutes,  removing 
discolorations  and  lines  of  age  and  imparting  a  natural, 
rosy  color  that  is  lasting.  Test  Sample  by  mail,  25c  ; 
larger  size,  50c. 

reduces  and  closes  the  enlarged, 
coarse  pores  of  the  skin  which  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  and  around  the  nose 
and  mouth,  forming  pimples  and  blackheads.  31  a  jar 
by  mail. 

If  you  cannot  visit  my  Beauty  Parlors,  write  for 
booklet-edition  W-l,  describing  all  my  preparations  and 
treatments. 

HULDA  THOMAS 

Dept.  W-l,  11  West  38th  St.,  HEW  YORK 
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that  the  orchestra  could  not  keep  up  with 
him  was  frantically  applauded.  Another 
who  sang,  in  one  breath,  a  chromatic 
chain  of  trills  up  and  down  two  octaves, 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Such  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  singing  is  lamentable, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  evil  influence  of 
its  development  still  lingers  with  us  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
the  too  prevalent  vocal  display  of  the 
present-day  concert  stage. 

An  eminent  illustration  of  this  influ¬ 
ence  on  otherwise  splendid  vocalization 
was  the  inimitable  Adelina  Patti.  Those 
who  heard  her  will  remember  the  flaw¬ 
less  beauty  of  her  voice,  but  a  little 
thought  will  cause  agreement  with  Henry 
T.  Finck  in  his  estimate  that  the  charm 
of  her  voice  was  almost  as  purely  sen¬ 
suous  as  the  beauty  of  a  dewdrop  or  a 
diamond  reflecting  the  prismatic  colors  of 
sunlight,  and  also  with  his  further  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  habits  of  pronunciation 
formed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Italian 
vocal  style  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
sing  even  the  roles  in  Faust  and  Aida 
satisfactorily  because  they  prevented  her 
from  properly  accenting  the  words,  thus 
prohibiting  anything  like  a  dramatic  de¬ 
livery  of  the  part. 

IS  THE  TREND  OF  OPERA  HARMFUL? 

The  history  of  opera  reveals  a  decided 
case  of  retrogressive  development.  Ini¬ 
tiated  with  laudable  intentions,  and  based 
on  sound  theories,  it  turned  aside  from 
the  path  of  true  artistic  development,  and 
while  adding  something  to  the  sum  of 
musical  progress,  in  the  main,  depreciated 
one  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  musi¬ 
cal  expression.  In  the  light  of  both  past 
and  present,  an  impartial  critic  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  as  his  decision  regarding 
the  influence  of  opera  on  musical  art  that 
its  trend  is  harmful.  Despite  the  reforms 
of  Gluck  and  Wagner  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  modern  dramatic  composition, 
opera  is  not  a  spontaneous  and  sincere 
form  of  art.  It  is  artificial  in  theory,  in¬ 
sincere  in  its  methods,  debasing  in  its 
influence  on  singer  and  hearer,  and  of 
very  doubtful  artistic  value.  The  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  demanded  by  hearers, 
the  claims  to  distinction  put  forth  by  the 
singer,  are  still  too  like  those  of  the  past. 
A  long  sustained  and  vociferous  high 
note,  a  tawdry  chromatic  scale  are  even 
now,  more  apt  to  call  forth  frantic  ap¬ 
plause,  just  as  they  did  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  than  true, 
though  less  conspicuous,  vocal  art.  The 
evil  influence  of  the  form  on  composer, 
singer,  and  hearer  is  not  yet  overcome. 


Liszt  was  an  eagle;  Rubinstein  a  lion. 
.  .  .  The  two  great  artists  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  save  their  superiority. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  ever 
at  any  time  a  pianist,  yet  even  when  per¬ 
forming  the  simplest  pieces  in  the 
simplest  way,  they  remained  great  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  grandeur  of  their  irresistible 
personalities;  the  living  incarnation  of 
art,  they  imposed  a  kind  of  mysterious 
awe  upon  their  audience  far  in  advance 
of  ordinary  admiration.  They  worked 
miracles. — Saint-Saens. 


Reflection,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  before  undertaking  any¬ 
thing,  and  you  should  strike  to  such  pur¬ 
pose  that  all  obstacles  fall  to  pieces  be¬ 
fore  you.  There  are  only  two  means  of 
strength  in  this  world — prudence  and  pa¬ 
tience. — Berlioz. 


GUIDING  THOUGHTS  FOR  SINGERS 

By  GEORGE  CHADWICK  STOCK 

A  new  book,  containing  valuable,  up-to-date  information  for  singers.  A  system  of  breathing  exercises  is  included; 
practised  according  to  explicit  directions  they  give  breath  control.  The  breathing  exercises  are  practical,  easily 
understood  and  cover  completely  the  ground  to  be  gone  over.  Every  vocal  student  will  be  benefited  by  having 
this  helpful  volume.  If  you  cannot  get  it  at  your  music  or  book  store,  send  to  address  below.  Descriptive  circular 

mailed  upon  quest.  Limp  Leather  Binding,  $1.25.  Cloth,  75  cents.  Postage  prepaid.  Address 
GEORGE  CHADW  ICK  STOCK,  Vocal  Studio,  Y.  M.C.A.  BLDG.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


WHY  SO  MANY  STUDENTS  OF 
SINGING  FAIL. 

The  fact  that  of  the  many  students  of 
singing  so  few  succeed  in  obtaining  the 
result  of  a  perfectly  trained  voice,  which 
responds  easily  and  certainly  to  demands 
made  upon  it,  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  to 
many  harsh  criticisms  of  the  work  of 
singing  teachers.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  much  empiricism  exists  in 
methods  of  voice  training,  faulty  teach¬ 
ing  is  not  alone  responsible  for  many  of 
the  failures  musicians  and  critics  so  earn¬ 
estly  deplore.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  these  failures  is  due  to  the  attitude  of 
the  students  themselves,  the  attitude  not 
only  of  those  who  are  indifferent,  but  also 
of  those  who  really  are  earnest  in  their 
desire  to  improve. 

MENTAL  CONTROL  INDISPENSABLE. 

A  trained  voice  is  the  result  of  a  men¬ 
tal  control  of  the  vocal  organs  by  means 
of  which  they  are  made  to  do  instantly 
and  certainly  the  mandate  of  the  singer. 
This  perfect  action  of  the  vocal  organs 
is  the  product  of  both  active  and  passive 
conditions  of  muscles  that  are  co-related 
and  progressive  and  interdependent  on 
each  other.  The  function  of  each  muscle 
involved,  the  manner  of  its  control  and 
its  relation  to  the  functions  and  control 
of  other  muscles,  and  the  influence  of 
each  upon  the  others,  must  be  thoroughly 
understood.  The  two  opposing  conditions 
of  passivity  and  activity  must  also  be  un¬ 
derstood  and  under  complete  control. 
The  power  to  bring  into  powerful  action 
certain  muscles  while  others  are  kept  in 
a  completely  passive  condition  must  be 
gained.  This  power  must  be  made  auto¬ 
matic,  responding  to  the  will  instantly  and 
surely,  and  is  acquired  by  the  proper  ex¬ 
ercise  of  these  muscles.  The  principles 
governing  their  action  must  be  under¬ 
stood  and  applied. 

All  this  demands  close  mental  concen¬ 
tration  as  well  as  continued  repetition.  It 
is  here  that  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
student  vitally  affects  the  character  of  his 
Work.  He  may  repeat  the  exercises  with 
conscientious  devotion  and  yet  fail  as  so 
many  do.  To  the  faithful  practice  of  ex¬ 
ercises  must  be  added  two  elements  which 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  success, 
yet  which  are  too  frequently  absent  in  the 
work  of  even  earnest  students.  Reflec¬ 
tion  and  reasoning  are  the  links  too  often 
missing,  or  at  least  very  weak,  in  the 
chain  of  vocal  development. 

It  is  a  tendency  of  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  let  go  of  a  subject  before  it  is 
thoroughly  worked  out  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  attention  is  directed  to  some  new 
phase  of  the  subject  before  a  preceding 
basic  principle  is  fully  understood  and 
completely  carried  out,  and  its  bearing  on 
subsequent  principles  thoroughly  realized 
and  applied.  Impatience  to  secure  results, 
and  a  desire  to  cover  as  much  ground  as 
possible  in  a  short  time  are  responsible 
for  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  unre¬ 
lated  facts  and  principles,  the  purpose  and 
application  of  which  are  not  understood. 
Unrelated  facts  are  of  little,  or  no,  use  at 
any  time,  anfl  particularly  are  they  inef¬ 
fective  in  voice  training  in  which  mental 
control  over  a  series  of  physical  actions 
of  the  most  powerful  nature  and  closely 
inter-related  is  the  secret  of  good  tone 
production. 

HARD  AND  STEADY  THINKING. 

Facts  that  are  not  thought  about  after 
they  have  been  learned  and  are  not  prop¬ 
erly  correlated  are  of  little  value.  Merely 
trying  to  understand  instruction  and  re- 
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feat  it  does  not  bring  results.  Hard  and 
jeady  thinking  is  necessary  for  the  suc- 
ssful  training  of  the  voice.  The  in¬ 
ruction  given  by  the  teacher  is  in  the 
irm  of  facts,  or  underlying  principles, 
ith  their  bearing  on  later  principles, 
:cotnpanied  by  exercises  which  have  been 
mnd  most  successful  in  the  practical  ap- 
iication  of  these  principles,  the  whole 
l-oviding  a  series  of  steps  leading  to  the 
jintrol  and  use  of  the  muscles  involved 
tone  production.  By  the  securing  of 
mental  control  of  these  muscular  activi- 
es  the  student  is  expected  to  produce  an 
itomatic,  frictionless  response  to  each 
:t  of  the  will  in  singing.  But  this  men- 
1  control  comes  only  through  a  clear 
iderstanding  of  each  principle  and  its 
^plication  and  correlation  with  other 
rinciples,  which  can  be  had  only  after 
ireful  reflection.  It  is  not  enough  to  re- 
;at  indefinitely  a  series  of  exercises,  no 
latter  how  excellent  they  may  be,  nor 
ill  the  understanding  of  single  princi- 
!es  be  sufficient.  Hard  and  steady  think- 
lg  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  each 
ict,  each  condition,  and  gives  it  proper 
djustment  with  each  vocal  action  is  abso- 
itely  essential  to  success  in  training  the 
oice. 

It  is  here  that  the  best  teaching  meets 
s  Waterloo.  The  failure  of  students  to 
o  this  hard  and  steady  thinking  renders 
all  the  best  work  of  the  teacher,  and 
mch  undeserved  criticism  results.  Or, 
erhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  much 
rongly  directed  criticism  results.  It  is 
ie  experience  of  voice  teachers  generally 
lat  a  large  part  of  their  most  careful 
istruction  and  painstaking  labor  goes  for 
aught,  not  because  it  is  faulty  in  prin- 
ple  or  application,  but  because  the  stu- 
ent  does  not  use  his  reflective  and  rea¬ 
ming  powers.  The  training  of  a  voice 
(i  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter,  but  a 
reat  deal  of  the  difficulty  would  be  done 
way  with  and  much  time  saved  and  a 
irger  percentage  of  successful  results 
btained  if  the  student’s  attitude  toward 
ne  instruction  given  was  that  of  hard, 
teady  and  continuous  thinking. 

CONSIDER  ALL  THE  FACTS. 

The  importance  of  this  attitude  of  the 
tudent  can  be  made  clear  by  an  illustra- 
ion.  Broadly  speaking  it  may  be  said 
fat  human  thinking  is  defective,  chiefly 
n  that  it  fails  to  consider  all  the  facts 
hat  apply  to  the  matter  in  hand.  We 
,  ail  to  take  into  account  all  the  facts  that 
'light  to  be  considered  and  their  relation- 
hip  to  each  other.  The  neglect  of  a  sin- 
;le  condition  may,  and  frequently  does, 

'  esult  in  failure  to  attain  to  our  object, 
t  boy  once  undertook  to  noose  a  lizard 
vith  a  noose  made  of  a  spear  of  grass. 
Ie  evidently  had  often  caught  lizards  in 
his  way  before.  His  manner  of  proce- 
lure  showed  his  familiarity  with  the 
,  irocess.  The  lizard  lay  quiet,  blinking  its 
•yes  and  lying  still.  The  noose  was 
iroperly  made,  and  went  easily  oyer  the 
lead  of  the  lizard.  The  loop  closed 
iround  its  neck.  But  the  little  animal 
larted  away  almost  without  a  struggle. 
The  boy  had  used  a  spear  of  grass  that 
vas  just  a  little  too  dry  so  that,  in  bend- 
ng,  it  broke  a  little  too  much  at  one 
;  dace,  holding  together  only  by  the  outer 
:  ;kin.  When  the  lizard  jumped  it  snapped. 
1  t  was  a  little  defect,  a  very  slight  over¬ 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  experienced  boy, 
out  it  was  enough  to  spoil  his  plans  and 
irevent  success.  So  the  failure,  through 
I  he  lack  of  reflection,  to  grasp  thoroughly 
i  he  relation  of  a  single  principle  to  other 
:  principles,  or  to  master  the  application  of 
yhe  smallest  detail  leaves  a  defect  that, 
bwhen  the  stress  of  singing  is  placed  on 
voice,  results  in  disappointment. 

I 


DARWIN’S  SCIENTIFIC  CARE. 

Mastery  is  reached  only  by  the  use  of 
infinite  patience,  the  working  out  of  each 
detail  in  all  its  completeness.  It  is  the 
capacity  for  taking  pains  that  the  student 
of  singing  should  cultivate.  And  here, 
again,  is  applicable  an  illustration  from 
the  wojk  of  Charles  Darwin.  This  sci¬ 
entist  wanted  to  find  out  which  of  two 
sets  of  plants  on  which  he  was  experi¬ 
menting  produced  the  most  seed.  To 
many  it  would  appear  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  few  cases,  because  anything  but 
a  slight  difference  would  be  easily  discov¬ 
ered.  But  Darwin  was  dealing  with  small 
differences,  and  it  was  important  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake.  So  he  delib¬ 
erately  counted  twenty  thousand  seeds 
under  a  microscope  before  he  regarded 
the  question  as  settled.  He  spent  a  life¬ 
time  doing  work  that  way,  and  the  reason 
his  work  has  lasted  so  well  is  because  he 
pursued  every  question  until,  by  his  mer¬ 
ciless  exhaustiveness,  he  fairly  proved  the 
view  that  he  finally  held. 

The  task  before  the  student  of  singing 
is  not  so  extremely  minute  as  the  count¬ 
ing  of  twenty  thousand  seeds,  but  it  does 
require  the  same  determination  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  the  smallest  act  in¬ 
volved,  which  can  only  be  had  by  reflec¬ 
tion  and  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect. 
If  students  of  singing,  curbing  their  im¬ 
patience,  devote  more  time  to  hard  think¬ 
ing  and  do  their  practice  of  exercises 
more  intelligently,  there  will  be  far  less 
cause  for  criticism  of  methods  of  teaching 
and  much  more  satisfactory  results. 


SHALL  VOICE  CULTURE  BE 
TAUGHT  BY  IMITATION? 


It  will  be  conceded  that  the  mastery 
of  any  subject  is  dependent  on  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests  and  of  each  stage  of  their 
development  to  completion.  The  child 
imitates  his  elders  and  learns  to  speak, 
but  he  does  not  know  his  native  language 
and  its  effective  use  until  he  has  mastered 
the  alphabet,  orthography,  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  These  he  cannot  learn  by  imi¬ 
tation,  nor  can  he  express  himself  with 
force  and  beauty  of  language  until  he  has 
patiently  learned  the  principles  underly¬ 
ing  them  and  gained  facility  in  their  use 
by  constant  application. 

One  with  an  aptitude  for  the  handling 
of  tools  may  become  quite  expert  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  work  of  a  master  builder,  but 
he  cannot  build  even  a  simple  structure 
without  first  becoming  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  its  construction 
and  the  proper  methods  of  applying 
them.  The  faculty  of  imitation  is  strong 
in  many,  and  by  its  help  we  are  aided 
in  the  achievement  of  our  purposes, 
but  in  nothing  can  we  feel  ourselves  to 
be  masters  unless  each  step  of  the 
processes  by  which  results  are  attained  is 
clearly  fixed  in  our  understanding  and 
can  be  as  clearly  demonstrated  by  us. 
Mastery  is  not  a  matter  of  hand  alone, 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  mind. 

MIND  AND  MUSCLE. 

The  mastery  of  voice  production  is  a 
matter  of  both  mind  and  muscle.  The 
.  vocal  organism  acts  automatically  when 
the  will  asserts  its  control,  but  such  au¬ 
tomatism  cannot  be  reached  until  the  mus¬ 
cles  involved  are  brought  under  mental 
control,  and  this  simple  imitation  cannot 
do.  It  may  aid,  but  it  cannot  perfect  and 
maintain  perfect  control.  The  teacher  of 
long  experience  will  recall  many  in¬ 
stances  where  the  attempt  to  develop 
voice  broke  down  most  ignominiously. 

( Continued  on  Page  829) 
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Department  for  Organists 

Conducted  by  Eminent  Organ  Teachers 


the  way  in  which  good  choirmasters  ac¬ 
company  the  psalms. 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND  AND  CONCENTRA- 


THE  WOMAN  AS  ORGANIST. 


BY  DR.  ANNIE  PATTERSON, 

Organist  and  Choirmistress  of  St.  Anne, 
Shandon,  Cork,  Ireland. 


[The  following  article  from  the  first  woman 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Mus.  L»oc.  in  Great 
Britain  is '  especially  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive. — Editor's  Note.] 


There  is  a  half-expressed,  half-con¬ 
fessed  prejudice,  especially  in  the  Old 
Country,  against  the  so-called  “Lady  Or¬ 
ganist.”  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  we 
find  women  filling  important  church  posi¬ 
tions  in  English  towns  and  performing 
their  duties  with  credit  and  ability.  But 
the  exceptions  seem  to  prove  the  rule  that 
“No  ladies  are  eligible.”  Wherever,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  surpliced  choir,  an  excel¬ 
lent  organ  or  a  fairly  good  salary,  the 
woman  applicant  for  a  post  is  generally 
out  of  court.  In  country  places,  however, 
women  will  bravely  tackle  ill-paid  posi¬ 
tions  where  the  choir  is  voluntary  and 
often  painfully  uncertain,  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  may  well  be  described  as  “a  kist  o’ 
whistles.” 

There,  in  all  weathers  and  under  all 
sorts  of  adverse  conditions,  the  lady 
organist  toils  away  with  rough  village 
material  in  the  way  of  choristers  and  an 
organ  which,  if  it  is  not  chronically  out 
of  tune  or  perpetually  ciphering,  has  some 
of  its  notes  dumb!  Yet  if  a  fine  appoint¬ 
ment  opens  in  a  prosperous  town,  where 


who  turns  her  attention  to  the  King  of 
Instruments ;  whilst,  on  her  part,  she 
should  realize  fully  the  duties  a  church 
organist  is  required  to  fulfil.  The  writer 
can  look  back  upon  many  years  of  varied 
professional  experience  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  may  be  that  the  life  lessons 
she  has  learnt  thereby,  and  also  the  fact 
that  she  has  proven  that  there  is  room 
for  the  competent  woman  organist  if  she 


TION. 

Even  when  these  matters  are  “safe,” 
the  woman  organist  has  to  be  sure  of  her¬ 
self.  She  must,  in  the  first  place,  possess 
presence  of  mind  and  what  is  usually 
known  as  “a  cool  head.”  The  best  organs 
have  been  known  to  give  very  unpleasant 
surprises  to  those  who  are  playing  upon 
them.  Ciphering  is  a  common  trouble, 
for  which  a  variable  atmosphere  and 
other  causes  are  responsible.  Worse  still 
is  the  collapse  of  blower  or  bellows;  in 
which  case  the  wind  goes  out  and  the 
unfortunate  organist  is  suddenly  faced 
with  a  dumb  keyboard.  Once  this  con¬ 
tingency  faced  the  writer,  whose  only  re¬ 
sort  was  to  “play  on”  upon  the  silent 
keys,  leading  the  singing  as  well  as  she 
could  until  the  conclusion  of  the  canticle 
being  sung. 

Other  dilemmas  are  the  announcement 
of  a  strange  hymn,  the  tune  of  which  may 
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have  the  pluck  and  patience  to  persevere,  , 

will  prove  of  use  and  encouragement  to  M„_fafr_choir'_fIf,a 

those  of  her  sex  who  have  yet  the  prob¬ 


lem  of  finding  a  position  to  face. 

REQUIREMENTS 


OF  A 
GAN  I  ST. 

question  must 


CHURCH  OR- 


First,  the  question  must  be  asked : 
Does  the  student  who  is  training  for  a 


familiar  tune  to  suit  the  metre  of  the 
words  can  be  substituted  at  sight,  so 
much  the  better.  Failing  this,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  organist  to 
give  plenty  of  support  and  color  to  the 
unfamiliar  tune  and  to  sing  it  through 
with  the  choir,  if  possible.  Slips  and 


Estey  standard  maintained. 
Maximum  facilities. 

Highest  grade  of  product. 

Pioneers  and  leaders  always. 
Examine  stop  action  and  wonderful  reedlms 
Oboe,  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  etc. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  U.  S.  ‘ 
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church  post  set  about  her  studies  in  the  pm>ssions  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  occur 


right  way?  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able 
to  play  the  organ  well  or  even  brilliantly; 
the  art  of  vocal  accompaniment  in  all  its 
detail  should  be  mastered,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  includes  the  ability 
to  read  and  transpose  at  sight,  as  well  as 
some  facility  in  “arrangement”  of  piano¬ 
forte  or  orchestral  music  for  the  organ. 
Some  practical  experience  in  the  training 
and  management  of  a  choir  is  essential. 
A  good  plan  is  to  commence  with  school 
children  and  drill  them  thoroughly  in  the 
singing  of  hymns  and  chants.  The  young 
teacher  learns  a  great  deal  in  this  way. 
Thus,  accurate  attention  to  breathing, 
marks  of  expression,  phrasing  and  enun- 


in  a  variable  service,  and  for  all  these  the 
organist  must  be  “on  guard.”  Want  of 
concentration  on  the  part  of  players,  too, 
is  a  frequent  source  of  possible  confusion. 
Organists  should  never  allow  their  minds 
to  wander.  For  the  time  being,  the  work 
in  hand  must  be  their  sole  concern.  They 
are  then  almost  immune  to  surprises  and 
hitches  of  all  kinds,  things  that  are  most 
disconcerting  and  humiliating  to  a  com¬ 
petent  musician. 


Pipe  Organs  of  Highest  Grade  Only 

Our  Instruments  comprise  all  leatures  which 

are  of  real  value.  Many  years  of  practical 
experience.  Write  for  specjficatioM. 

EMMONS  HOWARD 


Westfield,  Mass. 


IS  A  WOMAN  REALLY  HANDICAPPED? 

It  is  often  alleged  of  the  lady  organist 


pay,  instrument  and  choir  would  enable  ciation  in  the  rendering  of  hymns  greatly 
a  good  musician  to  take  some  interest  aids  in  obtaining  a  beautiful  and  effective 
and  pride  in  her  work,  the  cry  is  “No  service  of  song.  An  intimate  knowledge 
woman  need  apply,”  the  reasons  given  be-  of  the  psalter  and  approved  methods  of 
ing  that  the  duties  are  unbecoming  to  a  chanting  forms  the  bedrock  of  the  expert 
female,  as  she  is  both  unable  to  train  a  organist’s  savoir-faire.  By  instructing  the 


that  she  is  unreliable,  and  also  that — as 
we  have  already  stated — the  instrument  is 
too  hard,  or  too  “heavy”  for  her  to  play. 
With  regard  to  the  first  insinuation,  it  lies 
entirely  with  individuals  to  refute  such  a 
statement  Let  us  allow,  of  course,  that  a 
woman  who  intends  to  fulfil  an  organist’s 
post  must  enjoy  fairly  good  health.  She 
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bian  Exposition  in  1893,  the  greatest  in  history; 
and  the  same  honor  bestowed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Awards  of  the  A.  Y.  P.  Expo¬ 
sition,  Seattle,  1909. 
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choir  and,  moreover,  the  organ  is  too  young  in  these  matters,  and  carefully  nee<i  not  be  actually  robust,  but  she  should 


hard  an  instrument  for  her  to  play,  going  into  every  detail  which  such  instruc- 
1'ortunately,  both  in  Ireland  and  America,  lion  involves,  is  the  best  way  for  the 
church  vestries  and  committees  are  much  choirmistress  herself  to  learn.  For  girls 
more  liberal  in  their  treatment  of  a  have  not  the  advantage  that  boys  enjoy 
woman  candidate.  in  a  cathedral  training  as  choristers.  The 

Now,  in  these  days  when  women  are,  girl  must  therefore  pay  special  attention 
perhaps  often  too  strenuously,  asserting  to  this  department  of  her  work,  hearing 
their  civic  rights  to  be  regarded  as  “per-  the  best  chanting  at  foremost  churches! 
sons  as  far  as  voting  is  concerned,  a  mentally  noting  various  modes  of  recita- 
plea  may  be  made  for  the  girl-student  tion,  accent,  and  so  on,  and  particularly  the  sex  may  be. 

Courtesy  and  tact  in  the  management 
of  a  choir  go  far  to  form  a  real  bond  of 


be  "wiry."  She  requires  also  to  be  active 
and  supple  in  her  movements,  quick  at 
stop  registration,  etc.  Headaches  or  slight 
colds  should  never  be  pleaded  as  excuses 
for  indifferent  work.  One  learns  in  time 
to  rise  superior  to  such  minor  ills. 
Punctuality  in  attendance  both  at  choir 
practices  and  services  should  distinguish 
the  conscientious  organist,  no  matter  what 
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MAKES  MUSIC  STUDY  DOUBLY  FASCINATING 


The  Standard  History  of  Music 

A  First  History  for  Students  at  All  Ages 


By  JAMES  FRANCIS  COOKE 
Price,  $1.25 

A  Thoroughly  Practical  Text  Book 

The  wonderful  development  of  the  art,  the  struggles  of  the  masters,  the  ideals  of 
the  great  musicians  all  told  in  non-technical  language. 

1  he  40  story  lessons  fit  the  40  weeks  of  the  school  year.  They  demand  no  previous 
experience  in  teaching  musical  history.  All  foreign  words  self-pronounced.  All  tech¬ 
nical  terms  explained.  300  foremost  masters  discussed,  including  great  present  day 
virtuosos,  composers,  teachers,  as  well  as  composers  of  lighter  pieces  (Godard,  Binding, 
Schutt,  Chaminade,  etc.).  The  work  has  2S0  pages,  150  illustrations.  Bound  in 
red  cloth,  stamped  with  gold. 

Let  Us  Help  You  Form  a  Musical  Club 

How  to  form  a  musical  club;  how  to  conduct  a  musical  club,  etc.,  amoly  described 
in  complete  appendix.  Send  for  circular  and  our  special  plan  for  helping  you 
make  a  start  in  this  profitable  work. 

The  Most  Popular  of  All  Musical  Histories 
THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


union  and  sympathy  between  organist  and 
singers,  and  it  is  in  this  sphere  of  her 
work  that  the  capable  woman  will  gener¬ 
ally  score.  If  she  easily  assumes  and 
maintains  the  dignity  of  her  office  she  will 
find  the  male  choristers  her  steady  allies; 
whilst,  if  she  avoids  stirring  up  or  no¬ 
ticing  petty  jealousies  among  the  lady 
members,  and,  above  all,  shows  herself  a 
friend  to  even  the  humblest  member  of 
the  choir,  she  will  establish  a  healthy 
camaraderie  between  herself  and  her  co¬ 
adjutors  which  will  go  far  to  establish  her 
position  as  leader  of  the  church  music.  A 
reverent  attitude  in  church,  as  well  as 
good  taste  in  the  choice  of  voluntaries 
should  be  matters  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  efficient  woman.  In  this  way,  with 
care  in  regard  to  details  of  dress  and  gen¬ 
eral  tidiness  of  the  organ  loft,  a  lady 
organist  has  it  in  her  own  hands  to  over¬ 
come  the  prejudices  which  have  so  long 
existed  against  her. 


o  UR  magnifi¬ 
cent  organ,  88 
stops,  in  Portland, 
Maine,  city  hall, 
is  declared  to  be 
the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  organ  in 
America. 

Write  for  infor¬ 
mation. 
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TWO  PIANOS 
FOUR  HANDS 

The  following  ensemble  pieces  in¬ 
clude  all  grades  and  styles,  and  are 
iseful  for  teaching  purposes  and  re¬ 
ntals.  Most  of  them  are  by  stand- 
ird  foreign  composers,  in  the  origi- 
lal  editions,  and  some  of  the  latest 
lovelties  are  among  the  number. 
(Ve  shall  continue  to  add  works  of 
merit  from  time  to  time,  until  we 
lave  all  the  desirable  literature 
ivailable  on  our  lists.  For  those 
infamiliar  with  this  form  of  music, 
.elections  will  be  made  on  request. 
The  same  liberal  discount  will  be 
dlowed  as  on  our  own  publications. 

Armstrong,  W.  D.,  Homagel  it 
Mozart  .  $1  00 

loccherinl,  Menuet  ...Werner  85 
Bellini.  Norma,  Grand  Duo, 

Rosellen  .  2  75 

Beethoven,  Op.  13,  Sonata 

Pathetique  . Henselt  2  75 

Beethoven,  Turkish  March. 

Them  .  1  50 

Behr.  Op.  443,  Mitzi  Katzchen, 

Blasser  .  00 

B  ruling,  Fifty  Pieces  as  Sec¬ 
ond  Piano  to  Czerny  Op.  740. 

Book  I,  Book  II,  Book  III, 

Book  IV,  Book  V,  Book  VI  .  2  00 

Berlioz,  Marche  Hongroise, 


Redon  .  1  80 

Berlioz.  Valse  des  Sylphes, 

De  Mianont  .  1  25 

thopin.  Op.  73,  Rondo  in  C, 

Kullak  .  1  25 

Bonizetti.  Belisario,  Fantasy, 

Goria  .  1  65 

)u rand.  Op.  83,  Valse  in  E  flat, 

Roques  .  2  10 

ioldinark.  Bridal  Song,  “Rus¬ 
tic  Wedding  Symphony,” 

Singer  .  1  25 

iodard.  Op.  56,  Valse  No.  2, 

Roques  .  1  75 

lorla,  Op.  91,  Marche  Triom- 

phale  .  1  65 

ilinka,  Kamarinskaja.Langer  1  25 
lounod.  Faust,  Fantasy, 

Alberti  .  2  50 

Benselt,  Op.  2,  No.  6,  If  I 

Were  a  Bird .  00 

Benselt,  Op.  2,  No.  9,  Etude  . .  1  00 

Iiiniinel.  Polonaise  in  F, 

Horvath  .  1  00 

lensen,  Op.  45,  Wedding  Music, 

Ludwig  .  3  00 

vetterer,  Op.  7,  Grand  Caprice 

Hongrois  . .• .  1  65 

tuhe,  Op.  62,  Grande  Marche 

Triomphale .  1  00 

.nek,  Op.  99,  Napolitana .  2  80 

dszt.  Op.  12,  Grand  Galop 
Chromatique  . .  . .  Burmeister  1  50 
,#w,  Op.  344,  Hungarian  Rhap¬ 
sody  .  l  oo 

Lflw,  Op.  337,  Reminiscence  to 

Mendelssohn .  00 

i.Ow,  Op.  489,  Serenade  .  1  15 

.#w,  Op.  491,  No.  2,  Tarantelle,  It  00 
.ysberg.  Op.  51,  Baladine  ....  1  50 

L»w.  Op.  491,  No.  1,  Brillante- 

Walzer  .  1  00 

iliasa,  Deux  Pastorales .  1  50 

OImnii,  Valse  Caprice .  1  50 

Mohr,  Rondo  Brillante  in  A 

flat .  1  80 

dOBclielcH,  Op.  92,  Homage  to 

Handel  .  1  00 

Mozart,  Menuet  in  E  flat, 

Gobbaerts  .  75 

Vloazkowaki,  Op.  15,  Serenata, 

Lange  .  75 

Mozart,  Turkish  March,  Bur- 
,  chard  .  1  00 

Vilrnberg,  Festival  Sounds  .  .  .  .75 

Pirnni,  Op.  35,  Airs  Bohemiens,  1  50 
Iteiueeke,  Op.  86b,  No.  1,  Gon- 

doliera  .  1  oo 

Rossini,  William  Tell,  Over¬ 
ture  .  2  65 

8t.-Snens.  Op.  35,  Variations 

on  a  Theme  of  Beethoven.  .  4  20 

St.-Saens,  Op.  40,  Danse  Ma- 
I  eabre  .  3  50 

Schubert,  Op.  27,  No.  1.  Marche 

Heroique  . Gobbaerts  00 

''Schubert,  Op.  27,  No.  2.  Marche 

Heroique  . Horvath  1  25 


Send  for  Lists  of  Music  for 

)  Two  Pianos,  Eight  Hands 
One  Piano,  Six  Hands 
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Finally,  a  word  on  the  supposed  “dif¬ 
ficulty”  of  organ  playing  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  performer.  In  the  early  epochs 
of  the  Christian  Era,  when  the  organ 
“pulsator”  had  to  bang  the  great  key 
levers  with  his  fist  and  the  mechanism  of 
organs  was  crude  and  imperfect,  we  can 
well  imagine  that  even  St.  Cecilia  may 
have  felt  fatigue  after  some  of  her  im¬ 
provisations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
touch  of  modern  organs,  especially  of 
those  constructed  with  pneumatic  action, 
is  often  too  light  to  admit  of  clear  execu¬ 
tion,  and  one  is  even  glad  of  the  slight 
resistance  and  support  to  finger  a'ction 
which  the  couplers  afford. 

The  organ  seat,  enabling  a  player  to 
slide  easily  from  side  to  side,  and  the  neat 
system  of  alternate  fo‘ot  pedalling  taught 
and  advocated  by  the  best  masters,  offer 
a  mild  and  invigorating  exercise  to  the 
body,  the  benefits  of  which  are  not  esti¬ 
mated  so  highly  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Far  more  restful  than  the  seat  of  a  bicy¬ 
cle,  and  infinitely  less  fatiguing  to  the 
feet  than  dancing,  both  the  organ  seat  and 
the  act  of  pedalling  furnish  perhaps  the 
best  hygienic  exercise  for  the  human 
frame,  even  of  the  constitutionally  frail, 
that  could  well  be  devised.  This,  at  least, 
has  been  the  personal  experience  of  the 
writer,  who  never  enjoys  better  health 
than  when  in  the  full  discharge  of  regular 
duties  at  the  organ  keyboard.  Those  who 
rail  against  the  supposed  difficulties  of 
organ  playing  are,  in  truth,  those  who  are 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  art  of  organ 
manipulation  and  pedalling.  In  this  case, 
an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of 
precept. 

Thus  the  lady  organist- is  advised  to 
take  heart.  There  are  many  details 
worthy  of  her  attention,  but  in  time  they 
become  automatic,  and  the  so-called  “dif¬ 
ficulties”  are  by  no  means  so  insuperable 
as  they  are  represented  to  be.  A  nobler 
or  more  inspiring  duty  than  to  lead  the 
praise  portion  of  Divine  service  it  would 
be  hard  to  name.  The  devotional  nature 
of  womankind  eminently  adapts  her  to 
such  a  task  if  her  talents  and  especially 
her  temperament  incline  her  in  the  same 
direction.  Only  by  showing  what  she  can 
do  and  continuing  in  the  well  doing  of 
it  can  she  herself  best  disabuse  the  objec¬ 
tions  that,  in  some  places,  have  been  urged 
against  the  woman  as  organist.  Choir¬ 
training  is  a  study  too  often  neglected  by 
the  male  organist,  which  a  woman  may 
well  make  her  speciality;  for  she  is  a  born 
teacher,  especially  where  accuracy  and 
detail  of  light  and  shade  are  requisite. 


THE  COMPLETE  ORGANIST. 

A  thousand  and  one  little  traits  go  to 
make  the  complete  organist,  and  few-  there 
are,  whether  male  or  female,  who  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  perfection.  But  all  can  at 
least  aim  at  the  following  seven  acquire¬ 
ments,  with  a  list  of  which  we  will  con¬ 
clude  this  article : 

Ability  to  play  the  organ  well,  read  and 
transpose  at  sight ;  Presence  of  mind  in 
emergency — a  cool  head  and  steady  hand ; 
Concentration,  absolute,  ‘  thorough  and 
heart-whole;  Activity  of  person,  punc¬ 
tuality  and  conscientiousness;  Knowledge, 
tact  and  courtesy  in  the  management  of  a 
choir;  Reverence  for  one's  work  and  its 
surrounidngs ;  and  a  cheery  optimism  re¬ 
garding  all  that  concerns  one’s  sacred 
duty  and  position. 

From  whatever  side  and  with  whatever 
feeling  we  may  glance  at  Mozart,  we  al¬ 
ways  meet  with  the  genuine  and  pure  na¬ 
ture  of  the  artist,  with  its  irrepressible 
desire  and  inexhaustible  power  to  create 
— a  nature  filled  with  perennial  love, 
which  finds  only  joy  and  satisfaction  in 
producing  the  beautiful — animated  with 
the  spirit  of  youth— -which  instils  the 
breath  of  life  into  all  that  it  touches — 
conscientious  in  earnest  work,  cheerful  in 
the  freedom  of  feeling. — Otto  Jahn. 


VIOLIN  STRINGS 

We  carry  constantly  in  stock  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  various  grades  of 
Violin  Strings.  These  are  imported  by 
ourselves  direct  from  Europe  and  are 
fully  guaranteed  as  being  absolutely  re 
liable  in  tonal  quality  and  durability. 
We  are  certain  that  these  strings  are 
qualified  to  fulfill  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  the  most  critical. 


Violin  Striugs 

Lengths 

Retail 

E  Best  Russian  gut . 

4 

$0.25 

E  Best  German  gut . 

4 

,25 

E  Very  best  German  gut . 

4 

.35 

E  Very  best  German  gut . 

i'A 

.25 

.  E  Genuine  Italian  gut . 

4 

.35 

E  Japanese  silk . 

.25 

E  Best  silk . 

.20 

E  Eternelles  Mullers . 

4 

.25 

A  Russian  gut . 

.25 

A  Best  German  gut . 

.25 

A  Genuine  Italian  gut . 

% 

.35 

D  Best  German  gut . 

.25 

D  Genuine  Italian  gut . 

G  Best  German  gut,  covered 

with 

234 

,35 

silver-plated  wire . 

G  Best  Italian  gut,  covered 

with 

.25 

pure  silver  wire . 

G  Best  Italian  gut.  covered 

witli 

.35 

better  quality  ....  . 

G  Best  Italian  gut,  covered 

with 

•50 

fine  quality . 

G  Best  Italian  gut,  covered 

with 

.75 

superfine  quality . 

G  Special  tested,  true  in  fifths, 
wound  with  silk  floss  and 
pure  siver.  Guaranteed  not 

1.00 

to  rattle . 

1.25 

DISCOUNT  TO  PROFESSIONALS 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 
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MUSICAL  POST  CURDS 

Imported  Platinotypes 
Superb  Reproductions 

Cards  Cards 

Great  Masters  -  1 2  I  Italian  Composers  -  -  6 

Modern  Masters  -  6  Great  P  ianists.  Series  A  1 2 

Opera  Composers  -  6  J  Great  Pianists,  “  B  1 2 

Russian  Composers  -  6  Great  Violinists  -  -  -  6 

Northern  Europe  Com-  Celebrated  Violinists  -  6 
posers  -  -  6  Renowned  Violinists  -  6 

French  Composers  -  6  American  Composers  -  6 

Opera  Singers,  Series  j  Modern  Pianists  -  -  6 

A-E,  each  -  -  6  Modem  Violinists,  Series 

Master  Violinists  -  6 1  A  and  B,  each  -  -  6 

Conductors  -  -  6 1 

50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

NEW  SETS  FOR  1912 

Cards  Cards 

American  Conductors  -  61  Modern  Pianists, 
Famous  String  Quartets  6  Series  A  and  B  -  6 
American  Composers  !  Celebrated  Organists  6 
Series  A  and  B  -  6  j  Famous  Cellists  -  -  6 
50  cents  per  dozen  postpaid 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 

LISZT — Six  Cards — The  set,  1 5  cents. 

WAGNER — Twelve  Cards — The  set,  30  cents. 
BEETHOVEN — Twelve  Cards — 30  cents  per  set. 
GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS— Fourteen 
of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  colors, 
with  the  composer’s  birthplace  on  each  card.  35 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner  Operas  as 
presented  in  Germany,  Lohengrin  (4),  Meistersingers 
(6),  Parsifal  (10),  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),Tann- 
heeuser  (9),  The  Ring  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Aida,  Boheme, 
Butterfly,  Falstaff,  Iris,  Tosca,  Modern  Operas, 
Rienzi-Hollaender,  Tannhaeuser- Lohengrin,  Tristan. 
Meistersingers,  Parsifal,  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards,  25  cents. 

REWARD  CARDS 

A  set  of  fourteen  cards.  Portraits  of  the  Great  Com¬ 
posers  with  their  birthplaces,  printed  in  nine  colors.  On 
the  reverse  is  a  short  biography  of  each  master.  With 
each  set  is  given  free  a  Music  Prize  Card,  a  steel  engrav¬ 
ing,  with  portraits  of  eight  composers,  and  blank  for  in¬ 
scribing  name.  The  Price,  50  cents  per  set. 
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THE  “GEM” 

Church  Organ  Pedals 

Attached  to  Upright  Pianos  for  organ 
students  to  practice  on  their  piano 

Syracuse  Church  Organ  Co.,  Ki%'e^deiu.N’ 

Successor  to  T.  H.  KNOLLIN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BENNETT  ORGAN  COMPANY 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 

ROCK  ISLAND  -  •  -  ILLINOIS 

The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


J.  WARREN  ANDREWS 

Special  Short  Courses  in  ORGAN  STUDY, 

in  Form  of  Lectures  and  Illustrations,  specially  prepared 
and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  can  spend  but  a 
short  time  in  the  city.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Address  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  DIVINE  PATERNITY 

Central  Park  West  and  76th  Street,  New  York 


FREDERICK  HAXSON 

Organist  First  Baptist  Church 

Instruction  in  Piano,  Organ,  Theory 

1003  South  47th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


will  be  much  improved 
in  tone  and  volume  by 
using  a 


KINETIC  ORGAN  BLOWER 

Our  book  “Modern  Organ  Blowing” 
sent  free,  tells  about  organs  and 
organ  blowing  and  shows  the  very 
simple  method  of  installation. 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

57th  &  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
Room  824,  41  Park  Row,  New  York 
Room  5,  12  Pearl  St,,  Bostoi 
1452  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 


See  Pai 
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KRAFT 

ORGAN  RECITAL  TOUR 

NOW  BOOKING 

Address,  TRINITY  CATHEDRAL,  ::  CLEVELAND,  O. 

1,500  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS 

82  in  New  York;  47  in  Baltimore;  41  in  Philadelphia ;  36  in  Cincinnati ;  1  8  in  Washington; 
21  in  Hagerstown.  For  Catalogues  address  M.  P.  MOLLER,  HAGERSTOWN,  RID. 
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Guilmant  Organ  School 
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“  Will  you  come  to  my 
Fudge  Party? 


“ Stay  here ;  we're  hav¬ 
ing  a  ?~eady-made  Fudge 
tarty  with  Peter  s  Milk 
Chocolate  now . 

Good  “Fudge”  is  very  hard 
to  make,  but  it’s  a  lot  of 
fun  to  have  the  party.  Did 
you  ever  try  a  Fudge  party 
with  Peter’s  Chocolate?  You 
can  get  it  at  the  nearest 
store,  and  it  always  has  the 
“very  best”  flavor  that  has 
been  produced  in  chocolate. 

h  our  Fudge  parties  will 
always  be  a  success  if  you 
eat 

Peter’s  Chocolate 

Be  sure  to  have  it  for  your 
light  lunch¬ 
eons,  and 
your  after¬ 
noon  teas. 
Candy  and 
food  com¬ 
bined.  It’s 
just  as 
wholesome 
as  it  is  deli¬ 
cious,  and 
you  can  eat 
“High  as  the  Alps  all  you  want 
in  Quality ”  Of  it. 


DOES  ORGAN  PLAYING  SPOIL 
PIANO  TOUCH? 


BY  J.  CUTHBERT  HADDEN. 


There  is  a  very  popular  delusion,  held 
by  those  who  know  a  little,  but  obviously 
not  much,  about  organ  playing,  that 
organ  playing  is  detrimental  to  piano 
playing,  and  vice  versa.  In  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy’s  first  novel  there  is  a  classical 
statement  of  this .  old  and  widespread 
error,  so  far  as  regards  organ  practice 
being  detrimental  to  piano  touch.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Hardy,  writing  forty  years 
ago,  is  to  be  excused  this  error;  for  he 
would,  of  course,  have  in  his  mind  the 
heavy  touch  of  the  organs  then  generally 
in  use.  But  it  is  very  different  now 
when  the  pneumatic  action,  taking  the 
place  of  the  venerable  “tracker,”  has 
made  the  touch  of  the  organ  as  light  as 
(and  often  lighter  than)  the  touch  of  the 
best  grand  pianos. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed  first  that 
many  noted  pianists  have  also  been 
good  organists.  Bach's  instrument  was 
the  clavichord,  and  the  touch  of  the 
clavichord  was  extremely  delicate  and 
sensitive;  while  that  of  the  organ  of 
Bach’s  day  was  stiff  and  clumsy. 
Nevertheless,  here  was  a  player  excell¬ 
ing  on  both  instruments.  Mendelssohn 
occupied  the  same  position,  he  was  equally 
renowned  as  pianist  and  as  organist.  Mr. 
Saint-Saens,  too,  the  veteran  French 
composer,  shows  his  mastery  over  the 
peculiarities  of  both  instruments,  and 
keeps  the  touch  of  the  two  separate  and 
distinct.  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  living  blind  organists,  is  a 
“crack”  pianist,  and  indeed  does  nearly 
all  his  organ  practice  on  that  instrument. 

PIANISTS  WHO  WERE  ORGANISTS. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Halle,  one  of  the 
older  virtuosi  of  the  piano,  who  flourished 
before  the  days  of  Paderewski  and  Pach- 
mann  and  the  rest,  studied  the  organ 
with  Rinck,  of  “Organ  School”  fame; 
and  although  one  never  thought  of  con¬ 
necting  Halle  with  the  organ,  it  is  a  fact 
that  he  played  Mendelssohn’s  first  organ 
sonata  on  one  occasion  at  a  public  concert. 
Schumann,  it  may  be  remembered  advises 
his  students  to  “neglect  no  opportunity  of 
practicing  on  the  organ.”  There  is  no  in¬ 
strument,  he  adds,  “which  inflicts  such 
prompt  chastisement  on  offensive  and  de¬ 
fective  composition  or  execution. 

And  that  is  true.  A  study  of  the  organ 
will  reveal  the  ugliness  of  a  bad  touch 
undoubtedly;  but  dignity,  certainty,  and 
cautabile  must  inevitably  follow  its  ju¬ 
dicious  use.  “I  don’t  like  your  chopped 
music,  anyway,”  says  one  of  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes’  characters.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  “chopped  music”  to  be  heard 
from  some  pianists,  but  not  as  a  rule 
from  pianists  who  have  studied  the  organ. 

THE  GREAT  ESSENTIAL  IN  ORGAN 
PLAYING. 

For  the  essential  of  the  organ  is  legato. 
The  perfect  legato,  as  everybody  knows, 
consists  in  making  the  two  notes  to  ap¬ 
parently  overlap  each  other  by  the  least 
trifle,  so  that  the  departing  tone  will  seem 
to  the  ear  to  absolutely  join  the  coming 
tone.  Now  the  common  failing  of  piano 
students  and  amateur  players  is  that  they 
quite  forget  to  take  up  their  fingers  at  all, 
especially  in  the  left  hand.  This  sounds 
slovenly  enough  on  the  piano;  on  the 
organ  it  is  hideous.'  Thus  the  one  in¬ 
strument  corrects  the  other,  so  to  speak. 

On  the  piano,  the  bad  effect  of  a  note 
not  being  struck  squarely  in  the  middle, 
or  of  a  thumb  resting  on  a  note  that  is 
not  required,  is  not  greatly  noticeable, 
whereas  on  the  organ,  if  a  thumb  happens 
to  rest  on  a  note  that  is  not  required, 
the  fault  is  at  once  made  apparent  by  the 
sounding  of  that  note.  Also,  if  a  note 


be  not  played  quite  evenly  and  squarely, 
in  all  probability  either  the  required  note 
will  not  sound,  or  two  notes  may  sound 
together.  Again,  on  the  piano,  a  scale 
passage  may  sound  tolerably  well,  if  the 
time  be  correct,  even  though  all  the  notes 
be  not  evenly  played.  But  on  the  organ, 
unless  the  notes  are  played  with  perfect 
evenness  and  absolute  accuracy,  the 
blemishes  are  at  once  painfully  evident. 

There  is  still  another  fault  which  is 
common  to  pianists,  and  cannot  be  glossed 
over  on  the  organ  as  it  may  be  on  the 
piano.  I  put  it  in  the  words  of  another 
writer:  “On  the  piano  a  half  note  and  a 
quarter  note  are  struck  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  very  often  quitted  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner,  the  damper  pedal 
covering  the  faulf.  But  on  the  organ  a 
half  note  is  unmistakably  two  quarters 
and  must  be  held  as  such,  otherwise  the 
passage  in  which  the  half  note  occurs  will 
be  presented  with  ugly  gaps  in  the  melody, 
instead  of  with  a  smooth  and  continuous 
flow,  the  sound  passing  from  one  note  to 
the  next  without  any  overlapping,  and 
without  any  gaps,  which  are  appalling  to 
listen  to  when  these  faults  are  perpetrated 
by  untrained  or  badly  trained  organists.” 

AN  OBVIOUS  MORAL. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  organists 
ought  to  play  the  piano,  and  that  pianists 
•ought  to  play  the  organ.  The  better  an 
organist  plays  the  piano,  the  better  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  his  organ  playing.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that  unless  a  man  has  a  fair  amount  of 
execution  on  the  piano  he  will  never 
really  play  the  organ  at  all  The  late  Sir 
John  Stainer,  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  London,  expressly  states  in  his 
"Organ  Primer,”  that  he  assures  his  stu¬ 
dent  to  have  fairly  prepared  himself  at 
the  piano  before  taking  up  the  study  of 
the  organ. 

This  may  be  supported  by  a  quotation 
from  S.  Eaglefield  Hull’s  recent  valuable 
iVork  on  “Organ  Playing.”  Dr.  Hull  says : 
“It  should  here  be  stated  that  the  greater 
part  of  an  organist’s  keyboard  technique 
should  be  acquired  at  the  pianoforte  key¬ 
board.  At  the  organ  the  questions  of 
tone  and  color  demand  so  much  more  con¬ 
sideration  and  often  prove  too  alluring 
for  the  student  ever  to  acquire  great  fin¬ 
ger  agility  there.  He  should  work 
through  a  course  of  studies  by  Czerny, 
Plaidy,  Cramer,  Beringer,  Loeschhorn 
and  others,  and  he  will  find  the  two-part 
and  three-part  Inventions,  together  with 
the  ‘Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues’  of 
J.  S.  Bach  an  excellent  and  most  neces¬ 
sary  preparation  for  his  organ  work. 
This  may  be  thought  somewhat  exacting, 
but  if  the  student  is  aiming  really  high, 
it  is  by  no  means  overstating  the  case. 
Indeed,  all  the  finest  organists,  both  of  the 
past  and  present  times,  have  been  and 
are  almost  equally  good  as  pianists.” 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  we  find,  first,  that 
while  the  touch  of  the  piano  and  organ 
are  and  must  be  kept  distinct,  the  piano 
student  brings  to  the  organ  the  sharp 
touch  which  is  requisite;  and  second,  that 
the  organist  brings  to  the  piano  the  per¬ 
fect  legato  which  is  essential  in  all  “sing¬ 
ing”  passages.  And  we  see  that  the  study 
of  each  instrument  helps  the  other  if  the 
player  but  uses  his  ears  and  his  wits.. 


The  principal  objects  of  true  musical 
instruction  and  training  are  to  afford 
pupils  the  means  whereby  they  shall  be 
enabled  to  develop  their  own  individual 
gifts  and  capacities  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  give  them  a  sure  and  permanent 
basis  in  the  musical  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  by  the  assistance  of  which  they  will 
be  able,  even  without  guidance,  aided  by 
their  own  intelligence  and  with  their  own 
powers,  to  comprehend  and  achieve  the 


highest  musical  results.—  Scharwenka. 
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Calendars  for  1913 


The  above  is  an  imitation  framed  picture  with 
calendar  pad  attached  and  one  of  six  great 
masters  as  the  subject  (Handel,  Bach,  Chopin, 
Rubinstein,  Schumann,  Haydn). 

Post  Card  Calendars 

with  easel  on  back  Dark  gray,  with  deco¬ 
rations  in  green.  Upright  size  6x8  inches. 
Choice  may  be  made  from  any  of  our  list  of; 
Platinotypes,  such  as  Great  Musicians,  Pianists,  j 
Singers,  Violinists,  etc.  Oblong  size,  8x61 
inches.  Subjects  in  colors,  Composers  and ; 
their  Birthplaces  or  Opera  Scenes. 

Great  Composers  Calendars 

A  portrait  mounted  on  heavy  brown  card- 1 
board,  with  ribbon  for  hanging.  Six  subjects, 
to  choose  from. 

Panel  Calendars 

Beautifully  lithographed  in  colors.  Size  | 
3^  x  9  inches.  Six  subjects,  Wagner,  Liszt,  j 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin. 

Any  of  above  10  cents  each,  $1.00  per 
dozen,  postpaid,  if  cash  is  sent  with  order;  , 
if  charged,  postage  is  extra. 
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Department  for  Violinists 

Edited  by  ROBERT  BRAINE 


RESENT-DAY  opportunities 
FOR  VIOLIN  TEACHERS. 

I  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  ad- 
ess  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Braine  at  the  Ohio 
ite  Music  Teachers’  Convention,  upon  the 
iject.  “ Modern  Tendencies  in  Violin  Play- 
— Editor  of  The  Ethde.] 

Whenever  I  talk  with  a  violin  student 
stined  for  the  profession,  who  tells  me 
at  he  will  be  a  concert  solo  violinist  or 
thing,  and  who  turns  up  his  nose  at 
is  idea  of  ever  descending  to  playing  in 
orchestra  or  teaching.  I  always  advise 
n  to  hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  bow, 
d  to  study  civil  engineering,  or  medi- 
le,  or  the  grocery  business,  or  to  enter 
me  calling  where  the  chances  of  suc- 
ss  are  greater.  Such  a  student  is  tread- 
b  on  dangerous  ground,  he  is  staking 
$  all  on  a  lottery  ticket  in  a  lottery 
fiere  the  number  of  really  great  prizes 
'e  infinitesimally  small.  Take  our  own 
untry,  for  instance,  with  its  eighty  or 
nety  million  population;  how  many  vio- 
«  soloists  are  able  to  keep  continually 
lployed  with  really  paying  solo  en- 
gements — possibly  one  or  two  native, 
d  five  or  six  foreign  violinists.  In 
Edition  to  this  there  is,  of  course,  a 
Licit  greater  number  who  obtain  posi- 
ms  in  minor  concert  companies,  which 
!>  lyceum  and  Chautauqua  work,  play 
gagements  in  the  smaller  towns,  etc. 
Dis  work  is  not  any  too  well  paid, 
gagements  are  precarious,  and  the  trav- 
ing,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns, 
lere  hotel  accommodations  are  poor,  is 
it  any  too  pleasant.  I  saw  a  letter  from 
young  Ohio  violinist,  who  went  out 
ith  a  concert  company,  in  which  she 
id:  "We  missed  railway  connections 
a  junction;  it  is  Christmas  Day,  and 
e  are  eating  our  dinner  in  a  box  car. 
So  I  would  say  to  every  ambitious 
mng  violinist :  “Aim  high — that  is 

udable — but  make  up  your  mind  to  the 
ct  that  the  chances  are  enormously  in 
vor  of  your  having  to  do  much  teach- 
g  and  playing  in  orchestras  in  your  fu- 
re  life.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is 
so  not  a  bad  idea  for  the  student 
udving  for  the  profession  to  study  the 
ano  as  well  as  the  violin,  and  also  to 
ve  an  hour’s  daily  practice  to  the  study 
some  wind  instrument.  Theory,  nar- 
ony  and  composition  he  should  study  as 
matter  of  course. 

Never  have  the  ranks  of  the  solo  vio- 
•  lists  been  so  crowded  as  to-day.  In 
urope,  violinists  who  have  sufficient 
chnic  to  play  most  of  the  great  violin 
incertos  are  as  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
tore.  In  a  city  like  Berlin  you  could 
‘ag  probably  fifty  violinists  from  their 
ids  any  night  who  could  play  for  you 
dozen  of  the  greatest  violin  concertos 
er  written,  from  memory,  without 
j-  opping,  but  who  are  practically  unknown 
i  ttside  their  own  city.  Fritz  Kreisler, 
,ne  of  the  greatest  solo  violinists  now 
Tore  the  public,  once  said :  “I  could 
ame  quite  a  number  of  violinists  in 
urope  who  are  really  great,  but  who  are 
Tactically  unknown,  because  fortune  did 
ot  seem  to  offer  them  a  chance  to  be- 
ime  famous.  A  few  of  us  have  been 
.irtunate  in  winning  international  fame, 
j  ut  there  are  many  equally  deserving  who 
pve  been  less  successful.” 

I  Of  course,  men  of  real  genius  like 
saye  or  Kubelik,  or  the  late  Joachim 
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or  Sarasate  are  as  rare  as  ever.  The 
violinist  with  a  great  nature,  burning  tem¬ 
perament  and  the  soul  of  a  poet,  will  ever 
be  a  man  picked  out  from  the  common 
herd  of  talent,  just  as  is  the  case  in  liter¬ 
ature  or  art.  And  right  here  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  notwithstanding  the  im¬ 
mense  increase  in  the  number  of  really 
excellent  solo  violinists  since  the  days  of 
Paganini,  there  is  probably  not  in  the 
world  to-day  a  violinist  who  bears  such 
universal  fame,  as  did  such  men  as  Pag¬ 
anini  and  Ole  Bull  during  their  day. 
There  are  violinists  living  to-day  who 
are  probably  the  equal  in  point  of  technic 
with  either  of  these  great  men,  and  prob¬ 
ably  superior  to  them  in  their  conceptions 
of  true  art,  but  who  have  not  made  them¬ 
selves  familiar  to  the  masses  in  the  same 
way.  Both  Ole  Bull,  who  was  in  many 
ways  self-taught  and  had  many  crudities, 
and  Paganini  were  known  to  the  common 
people,  to  the  bootblacks  and  newsboys, 
and  the  man  who  scrapes  the  street,  as 
no  violinist  of  to-day  is  known.  This 
was  because  they  had  the  subtle  qualities 
which  appeal  to  the  masses.  In  other 
professions  these  men  would  doubtless 
have  been  great  generals  or  scientists  or 
poets. 

There  are  probably  hundreds  of  violin¬ 
ists  now  living,  who,  if  they  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  Paganini,  would  have  been 
famous  all  over  Europe,  as  solo  violinists, 
for  they  are  able  to  play  the  compositions 
of  Paganini  as  well  as  the  advanced 
modern  works.  In  his  day  he  was  at  first 
the  only  one  who  could  play  such  works, 
although  he  soon  found  imitators.  His 
fame  and  wonderful  feats  in  violin  play¬ 
ing  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  art, 
resulting  in  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
average  technical  skill  of  violinists,  which 
has  endured  down,  to  the  present  day. 
Students  in  our  day  master,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  violin  compositions,  which  in 
the  early  days  of  violin  playing  were  only 
attempted  by  world  famous  violinists. 

The  tendency  in  the  United  States  as 
to  the  class  of  violin  compositions  de¬ 
manded  by  audiences,  has  been  steadily 
towards  improvement  during  the  past  half 
century.  In  the  early  days  of  our  coun¬ 
try  musical  taste  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
audiences  were  best  pleased  by  composi¬ 
tions  which  bordered  on  the  jig  type, 
pieces  of  imitative  character,  operatic 
airs  with  long  strings  of  variations,  etc. 
Ole  Bull  achieved  some  of  his  greatest 
successes  in  this  country  with  pieces 
which  he  composed  in  honor  of  the 
Americans,  such  as  To  Niagara  Falls. 
Solitude  of  the  Prairies.  To  the  Memory 
of  Washington,  etc.  These  pieces  were 
effective  enough  with  mixed  audiences 
when  played  by  Ole  Bull,  but  had  small 
musical  value,  and  have  not  survived. 


No  one  has  yet  repented  of  having  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  and  cautiously  with  the 
publication  of  his  works.  Every  single 
note  has  to  be  weighed;  and  if  it  weighed 
only  one  grain  too  little — away  with  it, 
until  the  right  one  is  found.  Such  self- 
abnegation  and  self-denial  may  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  for  the  moment,  but  later  on 
we  should  be  thankful  for  not  having 
yielded  to  momentary  advantages. — Rob¬ 
ert  Franz. 


OLD  OR  NEW. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  discussion  over 
the  respective  merits  of  old  violins  and 
new  will  ever  end.  If  one  is  satisfied 
to  leave  the  verdict  to  a  majority  of 
the  most  eminent  solo  and  orchestral 
violinists  of  all  countries,  however,  the 
question  has  already  been  decided  in 
favor  of  the  old.  It  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  induce  a  concert  violinist  of  note 
to  use  a  new  violin,  no  matter  what  its 
quality,  in  his  concert  work.  Concert 
soloists  with  few  exceptions  buy  the  best 
Cremona  or  other  Italian  violins  that 
they  can  afford,  and  failing  in  this  buy 
old  French  or  German  violins.  In  the 
orchestra  we  find  a  larger  proportion 
of  new  violins  in  use  in  this  country 
than  in  foreign  orchestras,  but  orches¬ 
tral  players  as  a  rule  are  not  so  par¬ 
ticular  in  regard  to  the  use  of  old  in¬ 
struments. 

FINE  OLD  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  London  Symphony  orchestra 
which  has  just  completed  a  short  tour 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Arthur  Nikisch,  considered  by 
many  the  leading  orchestra  conductor 
of  the  world,  has  a  remarkably  fine 
string  section.  The  ravishing  beauty 
of  its  passages  for  strings  is  attributed 
by  many  critics  to  the  fact  that  almost 
all  of  the  violins  and  other  string  in¬ 
struments  used  are  fine  old  instruments 
with  a  similar  tone  quality,  which  blend 
with  effects  of  marvelous  beauty.  The 
judgment  of  these  eminent  London  mu-1 
sicians  from  the  world’s  greatest  city, 
in  the  matter  of  selecting  instruments 
cannot. fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  department.  A  list  of 
the  string  instruments  used  by  the  or¬ 
chestra,  as  obtained  by  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Musical  Courier  is  as 
follows:  Violins,  Nicolas  Gagliano, 

Nicolas  Aine,  Despin,  J.  Gagliano, 
Colin  Mezin,  Fabris,  Mancotilus,  Grag- 
anini,  William  Foster,  Testore,  Italian 
(maker  unknown),  Joseph  Rocca,  Sanc- 
tus  Seraphin,  Pilosius,  Despin,  Nico¬ 
las  Gagliano,  Guadagini,  Monk,  Ber- 
nerdell,  Philip  Goss,  Gagliano,  Lorenzo 
and  Tomasso  Carcassi,  Old  German 
(maker  unknown),  Pressenda,  Nicolas, 
Joseph  Hill,  Despin,  Colin  Mezin, 
Joseph  Rocca,  Testore.  The  violas  are 
as  follows:  Amati,  Old  German  (maker 
unknown),  Grancini,  Richard  Duke, 
Francois  Gand,  Old  Brescian  (maker 
unknown),  S.  A.  Foster,  Panorma, 
Francois  Fendt,  John  Batiste  Guadag- 
nini.  The  ’cellos  are  by  Carlus  Ferd. 
Landolphus,  Fendt,  Buthod,  J.  B.  Vil- 
laume,  Vincenzo  Panorma,  Gilbert 
Goodhead,  Marconini,  Old  English 
(maker  unknown)  Nicolas,  Grimm, 
Lockey  Hill.  Double  Basses,  Maggini, 
Italian  (maker  unknown),  Old  Italian, 
Old  English,  Budiani,  Montagnini, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  Old  Italian  (maker 
unknown),  Testore. 

The  great  preponderance  of  old  Ital¬ 
ian  instruments  will  be  noticed  in  the 
above  list,  although  there  is  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  old  French  and  old  English, 
If  a  poll  of  Italian.  French  or  German 
orchestras  was  taken  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  show  an  even  larger  proportion  of 
old  Italian,  French  and  German  instru¬ 
ments.  The  absence  of  the  names  of 
Stradivarius,  Guarnerius,  Bergonzi  and 
other  great  names  of  the  Cremona 
school  of  violin  making  in  the  above 
list  is  caused  by  the  enormous  prices  to 
which  such  instruments  have  attained, 
making  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
orchestral  musician. 


Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  long- 
way  down  the  mountain  to  reach  the  top. 


if  Think  of  !  his 

To  keep  your  complexion 
above  the  average  —  to  win  the  | 
i  admiring  glance  from  all  on 
every  occasion,  you  must  use 
the  toilet  cream  which  refines 
the  s  k  i  n — m  a  k  e  s  it  clear, 
radiant — keeps  it  glowing  with 
color — assures  that  beyond- 
the-ordinary  type  of  beauty. 


Makes  /he  Skin  like  Velvet 
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keeps  it  soft,  clear,  inviting. 
ELCAYA  fortifies  the  skin — prevents 
roughness,  chap  or  redness — keeps 
the  complexion  naturally  beautiful. 
Well-groomed  women,  who  demand 
the  best  “beauty-aid”  that  money 
can  buy,  select  ELCAYA  because  of 
its  distinct  superiority  and  purity. 
ELCAYA  is  no  more  expensive  than 
the  ordinary  creams,  and  before  you 
use  one  jar  you  will  understand  why 
it  is  held  in  so  high  esteem  every¬ 
where. 


•- 


Let  it  be  your  choice — ask  for  ELCAYA 
— it  will  please  you  better  than  any  cream 
you  have  ever  used. 


All  Dealers,  Nation-wide,  Sell  ELCAYA 

CREME  ELCAYA  CERAT  ELCAYA 
SAVON  ELCAYA  POUDRE  ELCAYA 


Trial  Size  for  2c  Send  Dealer’s  Name 

James  C.  Crane,  Sole  Agent,  107  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


j=MUSIC  LOVERS 

T1NDALE  CABINETS 

Enable  you  to  file  your  music 
so  that  every  piece  is 
instantly  accessible 
— always. 

Various  styles  in 
mahogany  or  oak — 
any  finish,  315.00  up. 

Cash  or  monthly 
payments. 

Send  for 
Catalogue  "E-ll” 

TINDALE  CABINET  COMPANY 
1  West  34th  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Triumphantly  follows,  summer  sunshine  and 
Nature  is  at  her  best.  LABLACHE 
triumphs  over  wind  and  sun.  Discerning  wom¬ 
en  everywhere  appreciate 
its  value  in  preparing  for 
the  social  requirements 
of  winter.  Invisible, 
adherent,  dependable. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dangerous. 
Flesh,  White,  Pink  or  Cream 
50c.  a  box  ot'  druggists  or  by 
mail.  Over  two  million  boxes 
sold  annually.  Send  IQ  cents 
for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO., 
French  Perfumers,  Dept.  35 
125  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  E  T  U  D 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  merits  of 


THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 


THE  SOHMER-CECILIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 

Favorable  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  Aye,  Cor,  32d  St,,  New  York 


Send  For 
The  New 


CORNISH 


BOOK 


The  most 
beautiful  piano 
catalogue  Issued 
—It  explains 
things  that  you 
ought  to  know 
whether  you 
buy  from  us  or 
elsewhere.  The 
booklsyour8for 
the  asking. 
Writeforitnow. 


Save  One-third— Buy  On  The 
COHNISH  PLAN  -Easy  Terms 


Washington,  New  Jersey 

XfV,  lllv,/  Established  Over  60  Year* 


/I  IHUlion  Housewives 


r  Constant  Users 

There  is  one  silver  polish  that  is  ■ 
time-tested  and  of  proven  superi¬ 
ority.  That  is 


Silver 

Polish 


Used  the  world  over  for  nearly  SO  years— a 
million  housewives  have  learned  there’s 
nothing  equal  to  it  for  removing  tarnish 
and  imparting  a  beautiful  lustre  to  Gold, 
Silver,  Aluminum,  Nickel,  Brass,  and  all 
fine  metals.  Send  address  for 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Or,  15c.  In  stamps  for  full  sized 
box,  post-paid. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co., 

40  Clift  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and 

Druggists  Everywhere. 


fru  iomaI  1C 


Music  Cabinets  and 
Piano  Bench  Cabinets 


Are  made  to  keep  music  verti¬ 
cally,  the  modern  way  of  filing 
commercial  papers. 

The  automatically  expanding 
feature  of  these  cabinets  pro¬ 
vides  for  greater  convenience 
and  capacity  than  is  attainable 
with  any  other.  Also  made  for 
Disc  Phonograph  Records. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Booklet. 


I  A  Better  Way  to  Take 
1  Care  of  Your  Music 


Then  you  may  order  through 
your  dealer  on  tria!  at  our 
risk,  or  send  to  us  direct. 


THE  AUIOMAIIC 
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I  IAS-153  N, PEACH.  ST.’ 
I  GREEN  BAY  .  WIS^ 


BACH’S  VIOLIN  WORKS. 

Advanced  violin  students  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  give  enough  attention  to  the 
study  of  Bach.  Schumann,  in  his  rules 
for  young  musicians,  says:  “Make 
Bach  your  daily  bread.”  Although  he 
probably  had  in  mind  the  piano  works 
of  Bach,  yet  it  is  equally  important 
for  the  violin  student  to  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  “master  of  masters.” 
A  famous  musician  said  that  he  could 
always  tell,  by  the  character  of  his 
playing,  an  artist  who  had  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  Bach,  for  his  in¬ 
terpretations  would  have  a  clearness, 
an  intelligence  which  could  have  been 
acquired  in  no  other  manner.  I  was 
present  when  one  of  the  most  eminent 
conductors  of  orchestra  in  the  United 
States  gave  a  hearing  to  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  who  applied  for  a  position  in  the 
symphony  orchestra  directed  by  the 
conductor.  After  hearing  several  com¬ 
positions,  the  director  said:  “You  have 
not  studied  much  Bach.”  The  appli¬ 
cant  was  surprised.  “How  do  you 
know?”  he  asked.  “It  shows  in  your 
playing,”  was  the  reply;  “your  playing 
lacks  clearness,  rhythm  and  finish.  Go 
and  study  Bach’s  Six  Sonatas  for  the 
violin  alone,  together  with  your  other 
studies,  for  a  year,  and  return  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  and  I  think  I  can 
give  you  a  position  in  the  orchestra.” 

The  young  man  took  the  hint,  “made 
Bach  his  daily  bread”  for  a  year,  and 
eventually  was  numbered  among  the 
first  violins  of  the  conductor’s  or¬ 
chestra. 

These  six  sonatas  of  Bach  for  the 
violin,  if  carefully  studied  under  an 
eminent  teacher,  amount  to  a  liberal 
education  for  the  violin.  They  were 
originally  written  by  Bach  for  violin 
solo,  but  if  a  piano  accompaniment  is 
desired,  there  is  an  excellent  one  writ¬ 
ten  by  Robert  Schumann.  Most  of 
them  are  very  difficult  to  interpret, 
but  an  occasional  movement  is  met 
with  which  can  be  studied  with  ad¬ 
vantage  by  a  pupil  who  is  not  so 
advanced.  Certain  movements  from 
these  sonatas  are  often  given  by 
eminent  violinists  in  public  as  encores, 
unaccompanied,  and  the  Chaconne  has 
become  to  be  recognized  as  a  supreme 
test  of  excellence  in  a  violinist. 

Bach  is  undoubtedly  the  master  mind 
of  music,  and  to  commune  and  asso¬ 
ciate  with  such  a  mind  through  the 
medium  of  these  sonatas  must  neces¬ 
sarily  broaden  the  intelligence  and 
exalt  the  soul  of  the  violinist  who 
makes  a  deep  study  of  them.  The 
works  of  Bach  are  said  to  contain  the 
germ  of  every  device  of  musical  art 
as  we  know  it  to-day,  and  the  violinist 
who  has  made  himself  master  of  these 
matchless  phrases  has  acquired  a  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  he  can  build  to  any 
height,  just  as  the  writer  who  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  will  naturally  have 
acquired  a  fine  literary  style.  • 

The  violinist  who  can  play  his  Bach 
well  can  learn  to  play  anything  well, 
for  there  is  nothing  higher  in  music. 
Many  works  for  the  violin,  through  an 
elaboration  of  technical  difficulties, 
may  seem  of  excessive  difficulty,  but 
when  the  fog  of  technic  is  cleared 
away,  the  structure  upon  which  it  is 
built  may  be  found  to  be  quite  shallow 
and  simple.  The  musical  germ  in  Bach 
is  always  found  to  be  beautiful,  noble, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  intellectual 
and  the  violinist  who  can  play  Bach 
well  can  justly  claim  the  title  of  artist. 
The  violin  concertos  of  Bach  are  also 
written  in  his  best  vein,  and  only 
artists  of  the  highest  type  can  do 
justice  to  them.  Many  a  violinist  can 


achieve  considerable  success  with  other 
concertos  which  seem  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  technically,  when  he  would  be 
absurd  in  a  Bach  concerto. 


THE  SILENT  BOW. 

BY  BEKTA  HART  NANCE. 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 

For  Kindergarten  Teachers 


The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  Scale;  Small 
Color  Scale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 


DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  Musical  Leader 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 

$2.50  a  Year 


Ten  weeks’  trial  subscription,  fifty  cents 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  all  Musical 
Matters  for  the  Central  and  Western  States. 


In  conjunction  with  ETUDE,  advantageous 
CLUB  OFFER : 

MUSICAL  LEADER,  regular  price  x  Club  Price 

$2.50  for  year . .  F  —  _  __ 

And  ETUOF,  regular  price  £1.50  (  ^ 

for  year  .  )  FOR  BOTH 

Address  THE  MUSICAL  LEADER 
McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 


Your  Music  is  Torn! 

IT  WILL  TAKE  ONE  MINUTE 
TO  REPAIR  IT  BY  USING 

MULTUM-IH-PARVD  BINDING  TAPE 


5-yard  roll  of  white  linen  or  1 0-ynrd 
roll  of  paper,  35  cents  each,  postpaid. 


Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  package 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

THEO.  PRESSERCO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OR 

Multum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEUNER  VIOLINS 


arc  now  and  have  been  for  several  years  used 
by  leading  solo  and  orchestra  plavcrs  throughout 
the  world.  pr;ce  $25  0() 


Wc  don’t  consider  a  violin  sold  until  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  satisfied  in  every  particular.  Catalog 
of  fine  Violins  and  Cellos  sent  free. 


MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


AUGUST  GEMUNDER  &  SONS 


42  East  23rd  St.  New  York 

Makers  of  the  Famous 


“Gemiinder  Art”  Violins 


I  was  a  young  and  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  violin.  I  practiced  and  played 
a  great  deal.  My  mother  has  always  been 
a  very  nervous  woman.  After  a  time 
the  music  annoyed  her,  but  she  was  fond 
of  me,  and  did  not  like  to  interfere  with 
what  was  such  a  delight  to  me.  So  she 
endured  it  as  long  as  'she  could  and  then 
the  crash  came.  I  found  that,  for  a  time 
at  least,  I  would  have  to  give  it  up  en¬ 
tirely.  I  was  in  despair;  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  bear  to  give  it  up,  and  yet  it 
was  a  necessity. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought,  I  solved 
the  difficulty  as  follows;  I  bought  another 
bow  and  used  it  without  resin.  It  made 
very  little  sound,  but  to  me,  whose  chin 
rested  upon  the  instrument,  it  was  audible 
enough  for  me  to  tell  what  I  was  doing. 
For  two  years  I  may  safely  say  that  I 
used  no  other  bow,  yet  I  kept  in  practice. 

I  think  that  this  is  my  own  discovery. 
It  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me 
in  the  years  that  have  followed.  With 
my  silent  bow  I  can  practice  in  the  small 
hours,  without  disturbing  anyone,  and 
beguile  many  an  hour  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  dreary.  It  is  a  little  easier  to 
draw  across  the  strings  than  the  resined 
bow.  I  have  grown  to  like  the  little 
ghost  of  melody  it  produces,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  has  in  some  measure  saved 
my  own  nerves. 


When  artists  discuss  the  subject  of  Violin  Makers 
the  name  “Gemunder”  looms  up  as  an  undisputed 
authority-  We  will  send  any  of  our  violins  for  free 
trial.  Student’s  and  Old  Violins  as  well  as  the 
“Gemunder  Art”.  Our  catalogues  will  safely  guide 
you  in  your  selection.  All  free.  Also  ask  for  our 
String  List  E  and  copy  of  “Violin  World.” 


Wonderful  Offe 

High  Grade  Violins' 

On  30  Days’ FREE  Trial 

H1 


ERE  is  positively  the  most  stai 
ling,  the  most  liberal  offer  ev 
made  on  violins  of  high  grac 
Your  choice  from  a  large,  careful 
graded  stock  of  representative  instr 
ments  from  the  best  foreign  violin  makers,  or  i 
absolutely  free  trial. 

our  great  offer 

copy  of  the  new  Lei 


uupy  ui  me  new  be 

catalogue  of  our  superb  instruments.  This  book  explains  i 
our  band  made  tone  violins  for  professional  use  are  of  exc 
tional  value  and  far  superior  in  quality  and  power  of  tom 
the  average  old  violin  at  four  times  the  price.  This  book  pi 
you  thoroughly  on  violin  values,  tells  you  how  to  judge  th 
and  why  we  send  our  instruments  on  free  trial.  Send  y 
name  and  address  at  once. 


10  TO  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


We  want  you  to  try  your  choice  of  any  instrument  in  our 
Htock  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  n 
musical  instrument  in  any  other  way.  You’  can't  tel!  any¬ 
thing  from  a  book  description,  or  a  few  minutes’  trial  in  k 
showroom.  We  insist  that  you  shall  he  satisfied,  and  ir  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  instrument  you  select,  you  may  si;ntl 
it  buck  to  us  at  our  expense. 


Write  Today  ^or  our  *?rce  ^nt,ilog.  Your  name 
J  ami  address  is  all  that  is  m-cessary. 


If  you  have  an  idea  of  ever  buying  a  stringed  instrument  vou 
need  this  book.  Write  now. 


WM.  F.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Makers  and  Importers 
(Est.  1869)  225  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
VIOLIN  MAKERS  ! — We  make  a  specialty  of  Im¬ 


ported  Woods.  Varnishes  and  Tools. 


ROOT  VIOLINS 


For  over  fifty  years 
the  Root  Violins  have 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  de¬ 
notes  perfection  lu  violin 
construction. 


Prices,  $5.00 
to  $150.00 


Purchasers  may  ex 
change  any  instrument 
at  any  time  for  a  higher  grade  aud  have  full  value  allowed. 

Send  for  catalog.  We  publish  all  kinds  of  easy  music 
for  young  orchestras.  Catalog  free. 


E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 
1530  E.  55th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VIOLIN 


OVIDE  MUSIN’ 
Virtuoso  Schoc 


Recognized  ns  the  LEADING  School 
violin-playing  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Musin  brings  to  bear  his  81FREI 
knowledge  and  experience  as  teacher  at 
Concert  Artist,  and  imparts  the  inuernic 
secrets  of  the  art  as  only  a  MAST! 
can,  by  private  instruction,  and  for  no 
resident  violinists,  through  bis  SCJK 
TIFIC  COURSE.  OF  LBSBONS  B 
CORRESPONDENCE  These  contain 
comprehensive,  systematized  form,  the  < 
sential  material  for  rapid  and  thorough  d 
velopment.  Your choireof  4  lessons— Tom 
Bowing,  Technical— for  $2 — SPECIAL. 


MUSIN’S  NEW  MUSIC  (For  V.  and  P.) 

NIGHTINGALE  (brilliant)  75c.  EXTASK  (captivating  vnl 
lente)  75c.  SLUMBER  SONG  (charming,  effective)  50c.  FAIR 
TALE  (simple,  melodious)  50c.  SWAN  SONG  (a  beautiful  ton 
picture)  et  A  LA  GAVOTTE  $1.00.  Prices  Net.  Also  mm 
others  appropriate  for  concert  or  teaching. 


OVIDE  MUSIN’S  VIRTUOSO  SCHOOL  OF  VIOL! 

51  West  76th  Street  (Dept.  Ell)  NEW  YORK,  NA 


A  SHORT  CHRISTMAS  CANTATA 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


L 


Libretto  by 
Wm.  H.  Gardner 


Music  by 

Louis  F.  Gottschalk 


10c  per  copy;  $1.00  per  doz., postpaid 


This  Cantata  can  be  produced  without  scen¬ 
ery  and  with  very  simple  costumes,  although 
full  directions  are  given  for  a  very  elaborate 
setting.  The  songs  and  choruses  are  well 
within  the  range  of  children’s  voices,  and  are 
very  melodious  and  attractive  in  every  respect. 
It  received  the  First  Prize  in  the  competition 
instituted  by  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  in 
1Q02,  and  has  since  been  revised  and  enlarged. 
It  takes  15  to  20  minutes  to  produce. 


Theo.  Presser  Co,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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STACCATO  ARPEGGI. 
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Springiug  Bow. 


Rapid  staccato  arpeggi  as  given  in  the 
we  example  are  executed  with  the 
•inging  bow.  Passages  of  this  kind  are 
■quently  met  with  in  violin  music  and 
;  extremely  effective  when  well  exe- 
:ed.  In  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Con- 
to  there  are  twenty-four  bars  of  these 
teggi,  which  serve  as  an  accompani¬ 
st,  while  the  orchestra  or  piano  has 
•  melody,  and  many  other  examples 
fid  be  cited  in  famous  violin  composi- 
ns. 

The  staccato  notes  are  not  made,  each 
h  a  separate  impulse  of  the  wrist  as 
beginner  might  think,  but  by  the 
incing  of  the  bow.  A  good  Pernam- 
:o  stick,  with  the  tightly  stretched  hair, 
•ms  an  exceedingly  elastic  combination, 
ich  bounces  on  the  string  like  a  rubber 
1,  when  the  proper  impulse  is  given  to 
When  playing  this  rapid  staccato 
leggio  stroke,  the  bow  bounces  very 
jhtly,  and  the  hair  hardly  leaves  the 
ing,  only  sufficiently,  in,  fact,  to  pick 
the  notes  crisp  and  staccato.  These 
ccato  arpeggi  with  springing  bow  can 
executed  in  this  manner  over  two, 
ee  or  four  strings.  Many  pupils  get 
knack  of  executing  this  stroke  very 
ckly,  but  others  find  it  rather  difficult 
grasp  the  idea. 

'IND  WHERE  THE  BOW  BALANCES. 

’here  is  some  one  spot  near  the  center 
,  each  bow  where  it  balances  and 
races  best,  and  each  pupil  must  find 
Is  place  for  himself,  for  this  is  where 
springing  bow  must  be  done.  The 
■dent  who  wishes  to  learn  the  staccato 
ieggio  stroke  should  first  practice  the 
■eggi  slowly  without  the  springing  bow, 
il  they  can  be  played  with  the  utmost 
. .sible  evenness  and  smoothness.  Then 
him  place  the  bow  on  the  open  G 
ing  in  the  above  example,  and  pul!  it 
ward  with  a  smart  jerk.  This  will 
ise  it  to  bounce  and  the  stick  to  vibrate 
and  down.  As  the  bow  is  drawn 
r  each  successive  string  it  will  bounce 
its  own  accord  on  each  note.  By 
'ling  the  bow  slower  or  faster  the 
racing  will  be  slower  or  faster,  making 
possible  to  control  the  tempo  of  the 
sage  to  be  played  perfectly.  Some 
uire  the  stroke  sooner  by  throwing  the 
v  on  the  string  at  first,  to  start  it  to 
inging.  while  some  teachers  advocate 
king  the  arm  against  the  body  at  the 
inning  of  each  down  bow  for  the 
ie  purpose,  when  the  beginner  is  first 
king  to  get  the  idea  of  the  stroke, 
e  practiced  violinist  only  requires  to 
ke  a  very  slight  impulse  when  begin- 
g  the  stroke,  and  once  started,  it  goes 
of  itself  through  the  motion  of  the 
i.  Occasionally  a  pupil  only  succeeds 
getting  the  initial  idea  by  practicing 
y  slowly,  while  elevating  the  hair  from 
string  at  every  note  and  then  grad- 
lv  increasing  the  speed.  This  is  merely 
grasp  the  idea. 

-lany  fail  to  acquire  this  bowing 
ough  two  very  common  mistakes. 
/'St,  they  bow  too  near  the  point  of  the 
I  v>  thus  producing  a  mere  stutter  on 
’  strings,  which  is  likely  to  be  unrelia- 
|  ■  jerky  and  uneven,  and  the  resulting 
i  e  too  feeble  to  be  of  practical  value. 
|  ien  played  near  the  middle  of  the  bow. 

re  is  enough  of  the  weight  of  the  bow 
1  the  strings  to  give  solidity  and  volume 
■  the  tone.  Second,  many  use  too  much 
fjv — that  is,  there  is  too  much  lateral 
I  vement.  A  very  slight  amount  of  bow 


is  required  for  this  stroke,  the  hand  and 
arm  moving  up  and  down  almost  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  like  a  pump-handle,  and  only 
moving  laterally  as  much  as  i9  required 
to  carry  the  bow  over  the  strings  and 
keep  up  the  springing.  If  too  much  bow 
is  used  the  stroke  becomes  wild  and  un¬ 
certain,  and  the  passage  lacks  evenness. 
An  exaggerated  accent  on  the  first  note 
of  each  group,  both  up  and  down,  helps 
much  in  acquiring  the  idea  at  first. 

The  hair  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bounce  too  high  off  the  string,  as  this 
makes  the  arpeggio  uneven  and  irregular, 
and  the  resulting  tone  is  too  dry.  Once 
the  stroke  acquired  it  is  not  difficult.  A 
pupil  will  sometimes  practice  it  for 
months  in  vain,  and  then  suddenly  acquire 
it  in  five  minutes.  It  is  a  good  deal  with 
this  stroke  like  it  was  with  the  famous 
violinist,  Wieniawski,  who  despaired  of 
ever  getting  a  good  firm  staccato,  but  who 
suddenly  acquired  it  over  night. 

When  well  done,  the  playing  of  arpeggi 
with  springing  bow  gives  a  crisp,  fairy¬ 
like  effect,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 


A  CURIOUS  VIOLIN. 

A  French  collector  is  the  owner  ot 
one  of  the  most  curious  violins  known 
It  formerly  belonged  to  Paganini  and  at 
first  sight  merely  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  misshapen  wooden  shoe.  Its  history 
is  curious.  During  the  winter  of  1838 
Paganini  was  living  in  the  maison  de 
saute  called  “Les  Neothermes,”  at  48.  Rue 
de  la  Yictoire,  Paris.  One  day  a  large 
box  was  brought  there  by  the  Normandy 
diligence,  on  opening  which  was  found 
enclosed  two  inner  boxes  and.  wrapped 
carefully  in  several  folds  of  tissue  paper, 
a  wooden  shoe:  also  a  letter  stating  that 
the  writer,  having  heard  much  of  the 
wonderful  genius  of  the  violinist,  begged 
as  a  proof  of  his  devotion  to  music  that 
he  would  kindly  play  in  public  on  the 
oddly  constructed  instrument  enclosed. 
At  first  Paganini  felt  this  to  be  an  im¬ 
pertinent  satire  and  mentioned  the  facts 
(with  some  show  of  temper)  to  his  frien  1 
the  Chevalier  de  Baride.  The  latter  took 
the  shoe  to  a  violin  maker,  who  converted 
it  into  a  remarkably  sweet  toned  instru¬ 
ment.  Paganini  was  pressed  to  try  the 
shoe  violin  in  public.  He  not  only  did  so, 
but  performed  upon  it  some  of  his  most 
difficult  fantasias,  which  facts  (in  the 
handwriting  of  the  great  violinist)  are 
now  inscribed  on  the  violin. — Musical 
Opinion. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS. 

S.  P.  It.  Tile  difficult  part  of  the  2d  Maz¬ 
urka  (Kuiawlak)  by  Wieniawski  is  the  last 
eight  bars,  written  in  artificial  harmonics. 
It  takes  finite  an  advanced  technic  to  do 
justice  to  these.  However  as  you  say  thi 
composition  is  a  great  favorite  of  yours,  bu* 
that  your  technic  is  not  equal  to  these  arti¬ 
ficial  harmonics,  y’ou  can  simplify  the  last 
eight  bars  by  leaving  out  the  harmonics  (in¬ 
dicated  by  the  large  notes  printed  at  the 
top  of  the  stem),  and  substituting  the  notes 
printed  in  black  below  the  large  notes.  You 
will  thus  be  able  to  play  the  entire  com¬ 
position  as  written,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  eight  bars,  which,  however,  will  be. 
effective  as  simplified. 

P.  .T.  M. — 1.  There  are  many  excellent 
works  dealing  with  arpeggios  for  the  violin. 
One  of  the  most  complete  is.  Arpeggio  SI  ml 
ies  from  Studies  in  Violin  Technic,  Book  It. 
by  G.  Eberhardt.  Other  good  works  are 
Scales  and  Arpeggio  Studies,  by  A.  Blumen- 
stengel,  and  Broken  Chords  and  Arpeggios 
in  all  Keys,  by  L.  Abel.  2.  There  is  no  royal 
road  for  mastering  the  famous  Twenty-four 
Caprices,  by  Paganini.  These  are  virtuoso 
studies  of  the  most  difficult  character.  It 
is  useless  to  attempt  them  without  a  large 
and  finished  technic.  Thousands  of  profes¬ 
sional  violinists  go  through  life  without  over 
having  mastered  these  difficult  studies.  You 
can  obtain  many  excellent  ideas  about  how 
to  study  these  Caprices  from  a  little  work 
entitled,  The  Study  of  Paganini’s  Twenty- 
four  Caprices,  by  E.  Kross.  This  little  work 
is  quite  inexpensive,  and  contains  much  that 
is  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  Paga¬ 
nini. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 


EIGHTY-FIVE  MUSICIANS 


THIRTEENTH  SEASON 


1012 — October  11  ::  ::  April  12 — 1913  | 


THE  Thirteenth  Season  of  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  marks  the  engagement  of  the  distinguished  Conductor, 
LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI,  as  the  new  leader  of  this  virtuoso  organization.  Supported  by  a  superbly  bal¬ 
anced  Orchestra  Mr.  Stokowski  has  mapped  out  a  series  of  twenty-five  programs  of  unsurpassed  interest. 
The  soloist  list  includes  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Louis  Persinger,  Florence  Hinkle,  Rudolph  Ganz,  Mme.  Namara- 
Toye,  Leopold  Godowsky,  Thaddeus^Rich  Elena  Gerhardt,  Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  Eugene  Ysaye,  Herman  Sandby, 
Ernest  S&helling,  Mme.  Yolanda  Mefo  and  Mischa  Elman. 


Touring  :  December  9-14 

Weeks  :  February  10-15 

Prospectus  on  application  to  Business  Office,  1314  Pennsylvania  Building 


THE  BUSINESS  MANUAL 
FOR  MUSIC  TEACHERS 

By  G.  C.  BENDER 

F»rice,  -  §1.00 

Tells  how  to  make  the  most  of  your  talents  ;  how  to  make  musical  advertising 
pay;  how  wide-awake  teachers  raise  their  rates  and  secure  new  pupils;  how  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  hold  their  old  pupils  by  bright  ideas  in  correspondence,  recitals, 
etc.;  how  to  collect  old  accounts,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  one  teacher  in  a  hundred  receives  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  his  valuable 
services  should  bring  if  profitably  and  actively  marketed. 

One  chapter  in  this  book  may  raise  your  income  enough  to  pay  for  it  a 
hundredfold. 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


h  Both 


Annual  sales  of  Underwoods 
exceed  by  many  thousands 
those  of  any  other  typewriter. 


The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually 


Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

(incorporated) 


Commerce  Follows  the  Flag 


The 


Underwood  Building 


NSW  York 


Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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THANKSGIVING  A.  D.  1620. 


Thanksgiving  has  come  to  mean  a  gala 
day  of  stuffed  turkey  and  football  to  most 
of  us ;  if  we  do  happen  to  go  to  church, 
we  listen  half-heartedly  to  the  address 
and  drink  in  the  music  which  is  usually 
ornate,  almost  operatic,  in  character. 
From  the  depths  of  our  comfortable 
plush-lined  pews  let  us  take  a  backward 
peep  at  the  grim  and  sordid  Thanksgiv¬ 
ings  in  New  England.  Let  us  try  to  hear 
with  ®ur  inner  ear  those  stiff  and  lifeless 
psalm  tunes  of  our  forefathers. 

Like  the  garden  seed,  the  first  seed  of 
American  music  fell  upon  poor  and  un¬ 
promising  soil,  for  the  Pilgrims  were  a 
severe  and  unyielding  people.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  there  was  even  psalm  singing 
at  that  first  Thanksgiving;  there  was  little 
to  sing  about  only  toil,  hardships  and 
death.  Besides,  the  Puritan  and  the  Pil¬ 
grim  distrusted  music.  They  had  grave 
doubts  about  its  being  a  “divine  art”  and 
objected  strongly  to  the  singing  even  of 
Psalm  tunes,  while  hymns,  the  secular 
music  of  the  day,  were  not  tolerated  at 
all. 

“To  sing  man’s  melody  is  only  a  vain 
show  of  art,”  they  said,  and  “God  cannot 
take  delight  in  praises  where  the  man  of 
sin  has  had  a  hand  in  making  the 
melody.” 

So  we  see  there  was  quite  as  much  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  music  question  in  A.  D. 
1620  as  there  is  to-day  over  Debussy  and 
the  modern  French  school. 

THE  LADIES  AND  THE  PSALMS. 

To  us  of  the  twentieth  century  it  would 
seem  absurd  to  have  the  elders  of  the 
faith  discuss  the  advisability  of  letting 
women  sing  Psalms;  the  chief  absurdity 
would  be  to  sing  such  deadly  dull  ones. 

The  majority  of  people  even  in  those 
days  were  evidently  musically  inclined, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  book 
published  in  Massachusetts  was  the  “Bay 
Psalm  Book”  in  1640,  only  twenty  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth.  Its  heading  runs  : 

“The  Psalms  in  Metre;  faithfully  trans¬ 
lated  for  the  Edification  and  Comfort  of 
the  Saints  in  Publick  and  private,  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  England.” 

To  have  sung  at  your  great-great-great- 
grandmother’s  Thanksgiving  would  have 
been  to  sing  something  like  this : 

“The  Lord  to  me  a  Shepherd  is, 

Want  therefore  shall  not  I  ; 

He  in  the  folds  of  tender  grasse 
Doth  cause  me  down  to  lie.” 

As  there  were  never  enough  books  to 
go  around  in  the  churches,  the  ministers 
“lined  out”  the  text  bit  by  bit,  the  con¬ 
gregation  singing  it  thus  a  line  at  a  time; 
aside  from  singing  these  pieced  together 
Psalms,  which  were  hideous  and  deadly 
dull,  the  elders  had  doubts  about  so-called 
“skilful  singing”  as  such  was  looked  upon 
as  sinful.  No  effort  was  made  to  train 
the  voices  or  “to  trifle  with  holy  things.” 
Even  the  possibility  of  men  over  forty 
years  learning  to  sing  by  rule  came  under 
discussion.  But  these  very  questions  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  masses  wanted  to  sing  and 
to  sing  well,  and  after  many  Thanksgiv¬ 


ings  had  passed  by,  a  great  barrier  of 
opposition  fell  when  Thomas  Brattle,  of 
Boston,  imported  an  organ  from  London 
and  had  it  set  up  in  King’s  Chapel.  This 
happened  in  1713,  and  about  this  time 
choir  singing  began  to  replace  the  crude 
congregational  singing  and  “fugue  tunes” 
began  to  be  known.  As  with  all  the  other 
innovations  there  were  wide  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  these  new  “fuging 
pieces.” 

BILLINGS’  ECSTASY. 

William  Billings,  one  of  the  first  of 
native  composers,  said  of  them : 

“They  have  more  than  twenty  times  the 
power  of  the  old  slow  tune,  each  part 
striving  for  mastery  and  victory;  the 
audience  entertained  and  delighted  . 

Now  the  solemn  bass  demands  their 
attention,  next  the  manly  tenor,  now  the 
lofty  counter,  now  the  volatile  treble. 
Now  here — now  there — now  here  again. 
O  ecstatic!  Rush  on,  you  sons  of  har¬ 
mony  !” 

Does  this  not  sound  like  a  gushing  mu¬ 
sic  student  after  his  first  orchestral  con¬ 
cert?  We  still  need  just  such  enthusiasm, 
just  such  agitators  in  musicland,  and 
William  Billings,  our  first  American  com¬ 
poser,  gave  just  the  right  impetus  at  the 
right  time. 

So  let  us  be  thankful  this  Thanksgiving 
that  such  beautiful  American  music  has 
grown  out  of  such  stilted  beginnings,  and 
let  us  help  out  our  thanks  by  playing 
more  music  made  by  Americans.  And  let 
us  go  to  the  piano  this  moment  and  play 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can-made  music  and  let  us  thank  with  all 
our  hearts  the  makers  of  it. 


SONGS  THAT  CAUSE  FIRE  AND 
RAIN. 

Professor  Inayat  Khan,  the  modern 
champion  of  Indian  music,  has  arrived  in 
London  with  his  orchestra  of  four  royal 
Hindu  musicians,  the  instruments  upon 
which  they  will  play  being  the  dilruba, 
sitar,  veena,  and  the  tabla.  The  veena  is 
claimed  to  be  the  oldest  instrument  in  the 
world,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  invention 
of  the  god  Shiva.  All  are  stringed 
instruments. 

Professor  Inayat  Khan  will  introduce 
to  the  British  public  original  Indian  mu¬ 
sic,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  Raug 
Dheepuck  or  the  Maig  Mullaar  Raug  will 
be  sung  or  played,  says  The  Standard. 
Legend  has  it  that  Mia  Tonsini,  a  won¬ 
derful  musician  in  the  time  of  King 
Akbar,  in  whose  reign  the  dilruba,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  was  invented,  sang  one  of 
the  Night  Raugs  at  midday,  and  the 
power  of  his  music  was  such  that  it 
instantly  became  night,  and  darkness  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  circle  round  the  palace  as  far 
as  the  sound  of  his  voice  could  be  heard. 

Tradition  says  that  whoever  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  sing  the  Raug  Dheepuck  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  Akbar  com¬ 
manded  Naik  Copaul,  a  celebrated  mu¬ 
sician,  to  sing  that  Raug;  he  endeavored 
to  excuse  himself,  but  in  vain;  the  em¬ 
peror  insisted  on  obedience.  He,  however, 
requested  permission  to  go  home  to  bid 


farewell  to  his  family  and  friends.  It 
was  winter  when  he  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  six  months.  Before  he  began 
to  sing  he  placed  himself  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jumna  till  it  reached  his  neck.  As 
soon  as  he  performed  a  strain  or  two  the 
river  gradually  became  hot;  at  length  it 
began  to  boil,  and  the  agonies  of  the  un¬ 
happy  musician  were  nearly  insupportable 
Suspending  for  a  moment  the  melody 
thus  cruelly  extorted,  he  sued  for  mercy, 
but  in  vain.  Naik  Gopaul  renewed  the 
fatal  song;  flames  burst  with  violence 
from  his  body,  which,  though  immersed 
in  the  waters  of  the  Jumna,  was  consumed 
to  ashes.  , 

The  Maig  Mullaar  Raug  is  claimed  to 
have  originated  from  Parbuttee,  wife  of 
the  god  Mahades,  and  the  singing  of  it 
was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  capable  of 
producing  immediate  rain.  It  is  said  that 
a  singing  girl  once  exerting  the  powers 
of  her  voice  in  this  Raug  brought 
abundant  rain  on  the  parched  rice  crops 
of  Bengal,  and  thereby  averted  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  famine  from  the  country  known 
as  the  “Paradise  of  Regions,”  the  name 
given  to  the  province  of  Bengal  by 
Amungzib.  The  proper  time  for  singing 
this  Raug  is  in  the  rainy  season. — Music 
(London). 


Erich  Wolfgang  Korngold. 


ERICH  KORNGOLD. 

The  most  prominent  musical  child  in 
the  world  to-day  is  Erich  Korngold,  of 
Vienna.  He  is  fifteen  years  old,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Julius  Korngold,  reviewer  of  mu¬ 
sic  for  the  New  Free  Press  of  Vienna. 
His  father  has  guided  his  studies,  but  no 
teacher  seems  to  have  had  any  share  in 
them. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  composed  Der 
Schneemann  (The  Snow  Man),  a  ballet 
pantomime  that  was  danced  at  the  Court 
Opera  House  in  Vienna  under  Felix 
Weingartner’s  direction.  The  story  is 
that  Pierrot,  a  poor  fiddler  disguises 
himself  as  a  snowman  on  Christmas  Eve 
that  he  may  play  all  night  before  Colum¬ 
bine’s  window  and  so  prove  his  love  and 
win  her. 

It  is  said  that  Humperdinck,  who  writes 
for  children  and  those  who  wish  to  be¬ 
come  children  again,  could  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  music  with  a  surer  hand ;  humor 
irony,  tenderness  all  are  there  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  score;  wholly  delightful,  and  as 
mature  in  ease  and  imagination  as  from 
the  pen  of  a  “grown-up.”  Between  1908 
and  1910  a  pianoforte  trio  (Op.  1)  was 
composed,  a  pianoforte  sonata  in  B  minor, 
a  sonata  in  G  major  (Op.  2)  and  a  set  of 
seven  Marchenbilder  (Fairy  pictures)  for 
the  pianoforte  (Op.  3),  besides  these  he 
has  written  an  Overture  to  a  Tragic 
Play,  which  was  performed  in  Leipzig  at 
one  of  Nikisch’s  concerts  last  winter.. 

Erich  Korngold  does  not  write  with  the 


immaturity  of  a  promising  musical  chil 
he  has  surprising  command  of  himsi 
and  his  means  of  expression.  It  is  se 
that  anyone  who  picked  up  the  bo- 
scores  at  random  and  played  the 
through  without  a  knowledge  of  the  coi 
poser’s  age  would  take  him  to  be  a  m 
of  between  thirty  and  forte. 

There  have  been  many  prodigies  in  t 
musical  word,  but  Korngold’s  case 
quite  without  parallel. 


NOTES  DROPPED  FROM  MUSI 
LAND. 

“Well  our  motto,  yours  and  mine, 
‘Onward.’ ”— Von  Bulow  to  Theodoi 
Thomas. 

“Mediocrity  is  the  curse  of  art, 
should  be  wiped  out,  not  encouraged.” 
Theodore  Thomas. 

“The  pathway  to  science  (law)  lies  ov 
mountains  and  very  icy  ones  they  ar 
The  pathway  to  art  leads  over  heigh 
also,  but  they  are  beautiful  with  flower 
hopes  and  dreams.” — Robert  Schuman 

Of  all  the  ten  thousand  or  more  prc 
grams  which  Theodore  Thomas  left  as 
record  of  his  work,  there  are  hardly  ai 
duplicates.  It  was  a  hle-long  custom  t 
make  a  fresh  program  for  every  concer 

“The  seed  from  which  our  moder 
wealth  of  harmony  and  tone  color  spran 
was  the  perfect  major  triad  .  . 
This  chord  (with  also  its  minor  form 
has  still  the  same  significance  that  it  ha. 
for  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  i 
perfect.  Every  complete  phrase  must  en. 
with  it.” — Edward  MacDowell. 


THE  THINGS  GLADYS  INDO 
LENCE  IS  THANKFUL  FOR. 

A  cut  finger  that  gives  me  an  opportt 
nity  of  skipping  a  lesson. 

A  cold  room  that  prevents  me  froi 
practicing. 

A  note  from  my  teacher  saying  she 
going  out  of  town. 

An  Etude  book  that  is  lost. 

Aunt  Lucy’s  sick  headache  that  prevent 
further  practice  of  scales  and  exercise: 
before  school. 

The  last  pages  from  my  duet  book. 

The  piano  tuner  coming  in  the  middl 
of  my  first  hour’s  practice. 

The  bad  cold  that  keeps  me  away  frot 
teacher’s  Thanksgiving  recital. 

THE  THINGS  GLADYS  INDOLENCE  FOI 
GOT  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR. 

For  my  piano. 

For  my  music  lessons. 

For  my  well  printed  music  books. 

For  my  opportunity  to  learn  the  mos 
uplifting  art. 

For  my  kind  and  enthusiastic  teacher 

For  Aunt  Lucy’s  interest  in  my  niusii 

For  the  opportunity  of  appearin 
upon  my  teacher’s  Thanksgiving  pro 
gram. 


LITTLE  THOUGHTS  FOR  LIT 
TLE  PEOPLE. 

I  can  and  I  will. 

I'll  build  strong. 

If  others  have  done  it  so  can  I. 

Great  artists  can  not  fill  the  little  places: 
perhaps  I  can. 

Good  music  never  runs  to  waste,  sonw 
one  always  knows  and  understands.  If 
aim  high  there  are  no  limitations.  I'll 
the  very  best  I  can. 

I’ll  make  music  a  joy  not  a  drudgery! 
When  I’m  asked  to  play  I’ll  play  a:i 
though  it  were  the  greatest  privilege. 

I’ll  love  to  go  to  my  music  lessons. 

I’ll  help  make  the  world  more  beautifu 
through  my  music. 


THE  ETUDE 
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A  LITTLE  SONG  OF  THANKSGIVING. 


CHOPIN  AS  A  TEACHER. 


If  Chopin  were  to  teach  you,  you  would 
gin  by  idolizing  him  as  all  of  his  pupils 
d.  As  you  probably  know,  a  large  ma- 
rity  of  them  were  amateurs,  Princesses 
d  ladies  of  rank.  That  is  one  of  the 
asons  why  so  few  of  his  pupils  ever 
came  virtuosi. 

You  would  pay  twenty  francs,  or  four 
liars,  for  your  lesson  and,  as  Chopin 
ver  taught  more  than  live  hours  a  day 
d  spent  a  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
.2  country,  you  would  be  glad  to  wedge 
a  lesson  most  any  time;  at  least  you 
mid  not  be  given  a  choice  of  hours  as 
u  are  now,  and  perhaps  for  this  very 
ison  you  would  value  the  lessons  more. 
Chopin  would  be  kind  to  you,  always 
lite  and  considerate;  if  you  annoyed 
n  too  much,  the  worst  he  could  do 
mid  be  to  break  up  lead  pencils  as  a 
at  to  his  nervousness.  I’m  sure  you 
mid  find  this  very  mild  punishment. 

The  three  points  he  would  lay  stress 
on  would  be  (1)  Smoothness  of  execu- 
n.  (2)  Beauty  of  tone.  (3)  Intelligent 
rasing. 

Jhopin  would  urge  you  to  hear  all  the 
od  singing  possible;  no  doubt  he  would 
.ist  upon  your  taking  singing  lessons  in 
der  to  develop  a  tVue  and  expressive 
thod  of  cantabile  playing. 

If  he  played  for  you  at  the  lessons  you 
mid  be  impressed  by  his  tempo  rubato ; 
u  would  also  notice  that  his  rhythms 
d  time  remained  accurate,  and  -if  you 
empted  a  rubato  without  an  accurate 
5s  Chopin  would  call  a  halt  and  say, 
hat  left  hand  is  the  conductor ;  it  must 
t  waver  or  lose  ground — do  with  the 
;ht  what  you  can  and  will.” 


FROM  DOROTHY  DEAKIN’S 
DIARY. 

was  seven  minutes  late  to-day.  Miss 
irsh  said,  “If  you  want  to  know  how 
spell  ‘Success,’  you  must  know  how  to 
ill  ‘Promptness.’  Even  to  play  the 
no  successfully  one’s  fingers  must  be 
nctual,  for  technic  means  the  right  fin- 
r  on  the  right  key  at  the  right  time,  so 
prompt,  Miss  Deakin  1” 


\fter  a  good  lesson  I  always  go’  for 
ice  cream  soda.  I  never  punish  my- 
f  after  a  bad  one — isn't  it  punishment 
ough  to  know  it  was  bad? 


The  most  wonderful  part  of  music  is 
!  i  way  you  keep  on  working  at  it  after 
u  have  really  given  up  all  hope  of  play- 
well.  “It’s  like  growing  flowers  that 
j  rish  in  the  fall,”  Miss  Marsh  says.  “It’s 
;  it  at  this  point  that  we  always  find  the 
1  id  that  winter’s  through ;  no  matter 
i  w  tiny  the  seed  or  tiny  the  spark  of 
I  isic  in  you,  if  you  get  it 'to  winter  over, 
^ur  musical  happiness  is  assured  '’ 


Hf  we  read  a  newspaper  as  haltingly  as 
!  ‘  do  our  music  we  would  be  labelled 


“Mentally  deficient.”  Y7et  some  of  us 
have  taken  lessons  for  years  and  years. 
Whose  fault  is  it? 


Miss  Marsh  says,  “As  long  as  you  give 
all  the  employment  to  your  hands  you 
will  have  an  unfair  division  of  labor  and 
your  mind  will  remain  as  inactive  as  a 
snail’s.  Give  the  mind  something  to  do ; 
make  it  think,  and  your  work  will  be 
easier  because  it  is  properly  distributed.” 
It  sounded  like  a  political  speech,  but  I’m 
beginning  to  understand. 


It’s  a  good  idea  not  to  cross  your 
knees  at  the  piano;  if  you  must  watch  the 
clock  do  it  in  the  room  with  the  piano 
and  don’t  waste  time  by  running  in  and 
out  every  ten  minutes. 


A  good  motto :  “Punctuality  is  the 
courtesy  of  kings.” 


As  I’m  an  American-born  citizen  I’m 
going  to  help  my  countrymen  by  playing 
more  of  their  music.  If  I  were  a  com¬ 
poser  I  should  like  to  hear  my  fellow- 
countrymen  play  my  things  in  public. 

If  my  music  gives  mother  so  muqji 
pleasure,  why  do  I  whine  when  she 
asks  me  to  play? 

I’m  fond  of  duets.  Why  doesn’t  Miss 
Marsh  give  a  duet  recital? 


The  triangle  has  been  used  as  a  symbol 
for  ever  so  long  in  everyday  life,  its 
points  are  marked  like  this 


TEACHER 


A  FEW  TESTS  IN  MUSICIANSHIP. 

If  a  chord  of  three  notes  was  struck  on 
the  piano  and  the  name  of  the  middle  note 
was  given,  could  you  name  the  other  two 
without  looking? 

If  the  note  Middle  C  were  sounded  on 
the  piano,  could  you  instantly  sing  any 
note  asked  for  in  the  range  of  your  voice? 

Can  you  transpose  a  simple  hymn  tune 
at  sight? 

How  many  pieces  have  you  studied  that 
yo«u  can  play  accurately  from  memory? 

Can  you  analyze  the  construction  of 
your  favorite  piece? 

Could  you  name  offhand  the  accidentals 
required  to  write  out  the  scale  of  D  flat 
minor?  F  sharp  major?  B  flat  minor? 
G  sharp  major?  E  flat  minor? 

Can  you  sing  the  whole-toned  scale,  up 
and  down,  in  tune  away  from  any  instru¬ 
ment?  (C,  D,  E,  F#,  GS.  AS,  C). 

Can  you  read  a  piece  of  music  of  me¬ 
dium  difficulty  at  sight? 
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An  Exceptional  If  you  could  come 

Business  Year.  to  the  Presser 

buildings  in  per¬ 
son,  you  would  find  a  kind  of  activity 
which  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
rustle  and  bustle  on  Main  Street  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  There  are  great  piles  of 
music  stored  up  everywhere,  and  plenty 
of  eager,  able  clerks  literally  “working 
their  heads  off”  to  hand  it  over  to  Uncle 
Sam  properly  addressed  and  stamped  so 
that  it  will  get  to  our  patrons  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  There  is  a  fine  spirit 
on  all  sides,  and  the  whole  establishment 
is  filled  with  the  splendid  optimism  which 
comes  with  work.  Pessimism  is  only  for 
those  who  have  nothing  better  to  do  than 
grumble. 

Notice  to  Musical  We  receive  dozens 

History  Club  of  letters  from 

Organizers.  friends  wishing  to 

form  Musical  His¬ 
tory  Clubs.  The  entire  subject  of  “How 
to  Organize  a  Musical  Club”  and  “How 
to  Maintain  a  Musical  Club”  is  abun¬ 
dantly  treated  in  the  16-page  appendix  to 
the  Standard  History  of  Music,  by  James 
Francis  Cooke,  which  also  contains  com¬ 
plete  and  properly  arranged  material  for 
all  club  meetings.  Hundreds  of  clubs  are 
using  this  work.  Now  is  the  best  time 
of  all  to  get  into  the  splendid,  helpful 
spirit  of  club  work. 

Thanksgiving  and  The  usual  prepara- 

Christmas  Music.  tions  for  Thanks¬ 

giving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  programs  are  now  in  order  and,  al¬ 
though  many  choir  directors  have  already- 
made  selections  for  one  or  both  programs, 
there  is  still  time  for  the  belated  ones  to 
take  up  the  matter,  provided  it  is  not  put 
off  too  long.  In  any  case  it  is  always 
advisable  to  make  one’s  selections  as  early 
as  possible,  so  as  to  give  ample  time  for 
rehearsals.  One  of  the  important  and 
highly  successful  features  of  our  business 
is  the  making  up  of  “Selections”  of 
Anthems,  Choruses,  Cantatas,  Solos,  etc., 
for  special  occasions;  a  liberal  assortment 
is  sent  promptly  on  request  to  any  choir 
leader,  organist,  musical  director  or  soloist 
interested  in  obtaining  special  material  of 
this  character.  We  trust  no  one  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  write  us  if  looking  for  music  for 
either  of  the  occasions  named.  Our  stock 
embraces  everything  worth  while  in  mu¬ 
sic  of  all  classes  and  our  long  experience 
in  supplying  miscellaneous  wants  guaran¬ 
tees  intelligent  service.  Returnable  copies 
will  be  sent  for  examination;  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  ;  prompt  attention  to  all  orders. 


a  real  joyous  service  throughout.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  send  a  specimen  copy 
to  any  one  sending  us  a  2-cent  stamp. 
The  service  may  be  had  in  quantities  at 
our  usual  liberal  rates. 

A  Christmas  Ora-  This  is  a  work 

torio.  By  W.  W.  that  we  can  heart- 

Gilchrist.  ily  recommend  to 

all  choir  and 

chorus  directors  in  search  of  a  suitable 
number  for  a  Christmas  performance.  It 
is  suitable  for  a  large  choir  or  mixed 
chorus  and  requires  the  usual  soloists.  It 
is  elaborately  worked  out  along  con¬ 
trapuntal  lines,  but  it  is  not  too  difficult 
for  a  choir  or  chorus  of  average  efficiency. 
It  may  be  produced  with  orchestra,  al¬ 
though  the  accompaniment  is  effective  for 
either  piano  or  organ.  Mr.  Gilchrist  is 
one  of  the  foremost  American  composers 
and  has  had  wide  experience  in  choir  and 
chorus  conducting. 

Splendid  Photo-  With  Christmas 

gravures  at  a  only'  one  month 

Slight  Cost.  away,  and  with  the 

human  desire  to 
remember  as  many  of  one’s  friends  as 
possible,  people  with  hearts  far  larger 

than  their  pocketbooks  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  we  have  uncovered  a  real  bar¬ 
gain  which  may  be  made  into  exception¬ 
ally  attractive  Christmas  gifts.  One  of  the 
foremost  general  book  publishing  firms  of 
New  York  found  themselves  overstocked 
with  several  hundred  photogravure  por¬ 
traits  of  the  great  masters  of  music. 
These  portraits  are  as  fine  as  the  very 
best  photogravures  you  can  buy  in  the 
leading  art  store  of  a  large  city.  Every¬ 
thing  about  them  is  of  the  highest  class. 
The  pictures  are  printed  upon  stock  as 
fine  as  is  used  for  wedding  invitations. 
The  size  is  10  x  12  inches.  Frames  suita¬ 
ble  for  these  pictures  may  be  secured  at 
little  cost — we  have  seen  some  simple 
hardwood  frames,  glass  and  all,  for  ten 
cents  in  the  ten-cent  stores.  The  pictures 
are  in  rich  browns,  blacks,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
clude  the  following  subjects:  Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky,  Schumann,  Gounod,  Cho¬ 
pin,  von  Weber,  Grieg,  Moszkowski,  Liszt. 
Paderewski,  Joachim,  Verdi,  Mascagni 
and  Wagner.  We  will  sell  them  sepa¬ 
rately  at  5  cents  apiece,  postpaid,  or  will 
send  you  the  entire  set  of  seventeen  sub¬ 
jects  for  75  cents,  postpaid,  giving  you 
a  fine  chance  to  solve  the  Christmas 
problem  with  pupils  or  friends  to  whom 
you  are  compelled  to  give  inexpensive 
presents.  For  studio  decoration  nothing 
better  can  be  found. 


With  Joyful  Song.  Our  new  Christ- 

A  Complete  Christ-  mas  Service  is  now 

mas  Service  for  ready  and  we  feel 

Sunday-schools,  by  confident  that  it 

R.  E.  DeReef  and  will  prove  one  of 

Others.  the  most  popular. 

In  previous  years 
we  have  published  “Glad  Tidings”  and 
“Joy  of  Christmas,”  both  of  which  were 
very  successful.  The  musical  contributors 
to  the  new  service  are  R.  E.  DeReef,  H. 
A.  Farnsworth,  R.  M.  Stults  and  others. 
The  music  is  especially  bright  and  catchy 
and  it  is  all  very  easy  to  sing.  There  are 
no  less  than  12  carols  in  this  new  service 
interspersed  with  some  original  recitations 
and  exercises  of  a  novel  character.  It  is 


Calendars.  We  are  now  pre¬ 

pared  to  meet  the 
usual  great  demand  for  Calendars  for  the 
Christmas  season  with  a  larger  and  more 
varied  assortment  than  ever  before.  Now 
is  the  time !  Why  not  place  your  order 
in  advance  and  avoid  substitution  at  the 
usual  last  hour  rush?  We  still  can  fur¬ 
nish  the  same  designs  that  were  used  in 
previous  years  with  1913  pads  attached. 

The  ever  popular  Post  Card  Calendar 
containing  the  portrait  of  most  any  mu¬ 
sician  desired,  in  a  dark  gray  frame  with 
green  decorations  and  easel  on  back,  in 
two  sizes,  upright  6x8  and  oblong  8x6. 

Great  Masters’  Calendar-Portrait  of  a 
musician  mounted  on  dark  brown  b< 
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size  8  x  10,  with  silk  ribbon  for  hanging. 
(Six  subjects.) 

Imitation  Frame  Calendar  printed  in 
brown  photogravure  with  portrait  in  cen- 
t r  r.  size  9  x  lO'.  j,  with  clasp  for  hanging. 
(Six  subjects.) 

I ’and  Calendar  lithographed  in  colors 
and  enriched  with  beautiful  floral  design 
and  provided  with  silk  cord  for  hanging. 
(Six  subjects.) 

By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  sub¬ 
scribers  we  expect  a  shipment  from 
Europe,  containing  a  “New  Series  of 
Panel  Calendars,”  more  elaborately  em¬ 
bossed  and  colored  than  the  above  men¬ 
tioned.  with  cord  and  tassel  for  hanging 
(Six  subjects.) 

Any  of  the  above  designs  can  be  had 
in  any  assortment  desired  at  10  cents 
each,  or  $1.00  per  dozen  postpaid  if  cash 
accompanies  the  order;  if  charged,  post¬ 
age  will  be  added. 


“Old  Fogy” 
Introduced  by 
James  Huneker. 


Through  many 
years  the  phi¬ 
losophy,  humor 
and  sage  advice 
of  “Old  Fogy”  has  been  bubbling  up  in 
The  Etude  every  now  and  then.  Who 
is  the  brilliant  author  of  this  unique 
series,  retiring  modestly  behind  an  as¬ 
sumed  name?  We  know,  but  we  are  not 
privileged  to  tell.  We  will  not  answer 
any  questions  or  reply  to  any  guesses, 
but  we  will  go  so  far  here  as  to  say 
that  it  is  not  George  Bernhard  Shaw, 
Louis  C.  Elson,  nor  Philip  Hale.  Now 
we  have  decided  to  publish  the  col¬ 
lected  writings  of  “Old  Fogy.”  Those 
who  have  read  some  of  them  during 
the  past  ten  years  will  want  them  all. 
No  more  entertaining  series  of  articles 
has  ever  appealed  to  music  lovers.  The 
earlier  ones  have  a  kind  of  humorous 
critical  atmosphere  most  instructive  to 
all  students  who  need  the  stimulating 
advice  of  a  great  critic.  The  series 
will  have  an  introduction  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  writer,  James  Huneker,  author  of 
Chopin,  Melomaniacs,  Mezzotints  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Music,  and  Overtones.  Prior  to  pub¬ 
lication  this  book  may  be  ordered  at 
the  special  introduction  price  of  40 
cents,  postpaid. 

In  all  well  directed 
musical  studies  a 
knowledge  of  the 
classics  plays  an  important  part,  but  in 
order  that  one  may  become  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  it  is  first 
of  all  necessary  to  take  up  lesser  works 
written  in  similar  style.  Fortunately, 
there  is  abundant  material  to  draw  from 
in  the  Sonatinas  by  some  of  the  good 
composers  of  the  older  school.  Among 
these,  the  Sonatinas  by  Dussek  stand  out 
prominently.  They  afford  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Sonatas 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart  which  in  turn  pre¬ 
pare  the  pupil  for  the  Sonatas  by  Bee¬ 
thoven.  Dussek’s  Op.  20  contains  six 
Sonatinas  all  well  written  and  in  the  best 
classic  vein.  This  volume  will  be  added 
complete  to  the  Presser  Collection  and 
will  be  ready  in  a  short  time.  For  intro¬ 
ductory  purposes  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  we  are  offering  this  work  at  the 
special  price  of  15  cents  per  copy,  post¬ 
paid. 


Sonatinas  by  J.  L 
Dussek.  Op.  20. 


Scales  and  Arpeg- 


The  new  work, 

gios  as  They  Ought  "’Ca!eS  .,  an<'  r 
to  be  Taught.  peggios  by  James 

brancis  Cooke,  ed¬ 
itor  of  The  Etude,  and  a  practical 
teacher  of  long  and  varied  experience,  is 
now  well  on  its  way  to  completion,  after 
some  seven  years  of  preparation.  Read¬ 
ers  who  purchase  this  work  will  find  it 
a  book  designed  for  regular  year  in  and 
year  out  service  with  every  one  of  their 
pupils.  It  is  a  book  for  the  pupil,  a  com¬ 
pendium  and  manual  of  scales  and  ar¬ 
peggios,  far  more  complete  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  than  any  similar  work  ever  published. 
Indeed,  it  starts  far  in  advance  of  the 


Your  Christmas  ETUDE 

THE  GIFT  ISSUE  OF  THE  YEAR 

II  5  Ol  have  taken  I  HE  Is  I  CDF  for  years,  as  thousands  and  thousands  have, 
you  have  learned  to  look  forward  to  the  Christmas  ETUDE.  Coming  out 
late  in  November,  it  will  nevertheless  be  so  full  of  the  hearty  warm  spirit 
of  Christmas,  so  crammed  with  good  things,  like  Santa  Claus’  exploding 
pack,  that  it  will  make  the  whole  splendid  festival  seem  a  month  long  instead  of 
only  one  day.  Aside  front  the  invaluable  articles  by  American  contributors  of 
international  note  we  shall  present 

Absorbingly  Interesting  Articles 
by  Foremost  Musical  Thinkers 

M.  Moritz  Moszkowski,  the  most  eminent  living  composer  for  pianoforte, 
writes  upon  The  Modern  Revival  of  Great  Masterpieces,”  a  memorable  treatment 
of  a  very  important  subject. 

M.  Isidor  Philipp,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Piano  at  the  Paris  Conser¬ 
vatoire,  writes  upon  ‘  Stephen  Heller  as  I  knew  Him,”  giving  interesting  comments 
upon  the  works  of  the  very  popular  composer. 

Mr.  Frederic  Corder,  Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music, .  London,  contributes  a  very  instructive  and  entertaining  article  on 
Painting  in  Tones,’  telling  just  what  the  composer  may  do  and  may  not  do. 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  the  renowned  English  teacher  of  many  vocal 
celebrities,  writes  upon  “The  Remarkable  Advance  of  Vocal  Art  in  America.” 
Senor  Alberto  Jonas,  virtuoso  and  teacher  of  international  fame,  contributes 
the  second  article  in  the  series  “Mileposts  in  Pianistic  Progress,”  telling  of 
the  earliest  methods  of  playing  the  instrument. 

An  Art  Supplement  of  Impressive  Beauty 
“THEIR  SON’’  ( Leur  Fils ) 

The  exclusive  right  to  reproduce  this  celebrated  French  masterpiece  has  been 
secured  for  1  HE  ETUDE.  The  picture  is  a  copyright  and  the  price  you  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  it  in  the  best  art  stores  would  put  it  beyond  the  means  of  many. 
It  will  be  given  free  with  the  December  ETUDE.  It  tells  the  human  story  of  the 
son  of  peasant  parents  who  comes  back  to  his  humble  home  crowned  with  the 
glory  and  riches  of  the  great  virtuoso. 

Splendid  Music  in  the  Christmas  Issue 

Naturally  we  desire  to  have  the  music  of  the  Christmas  issue  the  best  of  the  year. 

I  housands  of  Etude  iriends  use  THE  E1UDE  Christmas  Number  as  a  gift  for 
their  friends.  It  is  the  best  issue  of  the  year  to  use  in  introducing  THE  ETUDE 
to  others  and  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  sees  the  December  number  not  to 

Subscribe  at  once  for  twelve  months 


average  scale  book.  The  author  has  been 
convinced  by  experience  that  it  was  de¬ 
cidedly  wrong  to  jump  right  into  scales 
without  much  necessary  preparation  and 
drill.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  complete 
preparatory  section  giving  numerous  spe¬ 
cial  and  original  exercises  tried  out  with 
hundreds  of  pupils  at  the  keyboard,  which 
teachers  will  greet  with  delight  and  which 
will  make  the  scale  manual  which  follows 
one  hundred  per  cent,  easier  than  is  the 
case  when  scales  are  taken  up  at  the  start 
without  any  sensible  introduction.  It  is 
just  as  logical  a  procedure  to  start  the 
pupil  to  read  with  Carlyle’s  “French  Rev¬ 
olution  ’  as  it  is  to  start  the  piano  pupil 
upon  scales  without  some  such  adequate 
preparation  as  is  given  in  Mr.  Cooke’s 
new  book.  The  arpeggio  section  is  also 
very  comprehensive.  The  advance  of 
publication  price  of  the  book  is  30  cents, 

Marchesi  Vocalises.  As  this  work 
Op.  15.  has  been  delayed 

slightly  we  will 
continue  the  special  offer  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  month  after  which  it  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  positively.  This  is  a  standard  book 
among  all  vocal  teachers,  and  our  new 
edition  will  be  found  superior  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  The  special  price  for  introductory 
purposes  is  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Sacred  Quartets  for  There  is  an  ever 
Women’s  Voices.  increasing  demand 
for  concerted  mu¬ 
sic  for  women’s  voices  alone.  This  col¬ 
lection  will  supply  this  demand  up  to 
date  and,  while  the  quartets  are  sacred, 
they  are  as  well  suited  for  the  concert 
stage  as  for  the  church  gallery.  There 
are  a  great  many  that  have  been 
arranged  from  other  sources,  such  as 
“Adore  and  Be  Still”  by  Gounod,  “Cal¬ 
vary”  by  Rodney,  and  the  “Good  Shep¬ 
herd”  by  Barri.  and  a  number  of  others. 
The  volume  will  contain  a  variety  of  au¬ 
thors  and  styles.  There  will  be  quite  a 
number  for  three  voices  as  well  as  for 


Mozart’s  Sonatas. 
Volume  I. 


four  voices.  Every  number  in  this 
volume  will  be  new  for  the  first  time, 
either  as  to  arrangements  or  as  to  original 
compositions. 

Our  advance  price  for  this  publication 
for  introductory  purposes  is  at  the  special 
low  price  of  20  cents,  postpaid. 

This  volume  will 
contain  the  most 
popular  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Sonatas  and  the  second  volume  will 
appear  at  a  later  date,  but  for  the  aver¬ 
age  pupil  and  player  this  volume  will 
suffice  for  Mozart  and  will  be  a  sufficient 
preparation  to  take  up  the  Beethoven 
Sonatas.  The  celebrated  Cotta  Edition 
has  been  used  to  make  our  plates.  The 
plates  are  newly  engraved  and  very  care¬ 
fully  prepared. 

For  introductory  purposes  our  advance 
price  is  40  cents,  postpaid. 

n  1C  ,  This  most  excel- 

Concone.  15  Etudes  ,  ,  .,,  , 

lent  work  wil  be 
Du  Style.  Op.  31.  ,  ,  ,  . 

added  to  our  cata¬ 
logue  during  the  present  month.  They 
are  well  named  “Etudes  Du  Style.”  They 
are  nearer  pieces  than  they  are  studies. 
In  this  respect  they  are  similar  to  the 
Heller  Etudes.  This  particular  opus  is 
the  very  best  one  of  Concone  and  con¬ 
tains  his  very  best  writing.  They  are  in 
grades  three  or  four  and  are  intended  for 
recreation  and  encouragement.  I'or  pu¬ 
pils  who  have  lapsed  in  interest  there  is 
nothing  better  than  this  very  opus.  They 
awaken  a  musical  feeling  and  make  the 
most  pleasing  progress.  The  volume  will 
be  published  during  the  present  month. 

The  advance  price  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

There  will  be  is¬ 
sued  by  this  house 
a  very  pleasing 
volume  of  violin 
and  piano  music.  The  selections  will  be 
taken  from  the  modern  operas.  They  are 
pleasing  in  the  extreme.  Such  selections 
as  the  Sextette  from  “Lucia,”  Yalse  from 


Operatic  Selections. 
Violin  and  Piano. 
Franklin. 


Gounod's  “Faust,”  Miserere  from  \ 
Trovatore,”  and  other  well-known  co 
positions.  The  grade  of  this  volume 
about  three.  The  piano  accompanimej 
are  in  the  range  of  the  second  and  thJ 
grades. 

I  lie  introductory  price  during  ( 
present  month  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 


lviciuuiu  rianu 


Studies.  By  Her¬ 
mann  Vetter. 

Op.  8. 


room  for  additic 
al  teaching  ma 
rial  in  the  elemt 
tary  grades.  It 
a.  good  thing  for  both  teacher  and  pu 
to  have  plenty  of  variety  in.  their  wo 
The  24  Melodious  Studies  by  Herma 
Vetter  deserve  to  be  known  and  used 
all  teachers.  One  of  the  best  features 
that  each  study  is  divided  into  two  pa 
in  order  that  the  right  and  left  hand  rn 
be  given  an  equal  amount  of  work,  a 
in  order  that  independence  of  hands  m 
be  cultivated. 

.  The  special  introductory  price  on  tl 
volume  in  advance  of  publication  will 
15  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 

This  new  volui 
of  the  series 
selected  standa 
studies  devoted 
special  purposes, 
now  well  under  way.  “Right  Ha 
Technic”  will  contain  many  points 
value  and  interest.  Naturally  the  rig 
hand  plays  the  most  important  part  of  a 
and  there  are  so  many  special  figures  at 
passages  of  all  kinds  allotted  to  the  rig 
hand  that  the  practice  of  special  exercis 
bearing  upon  these  points  will  be  of  ine 
li triable  value. 

The  special  price  for  introductory  pu 
poses  in  advance  of  publication  of  tl 
new  volume  will  be  20  cents  per  cof 
postpaid. 


New  Gradus  Ad 
Parnassum — Right- 
Hand  Technic. 

By  I.  Philipp. 


The  Pennant  With-  Now  is  the  time 
drawn  from  Ad-  make  your  prep 
vance  Sale.  rations  for  an  ai 

ateur  performan 

it  you  wish  to  have  plenty  of  time 
which  to  work  things  up  thorough 
The  Pennant,  by  Oscar  J.  Lehrer,  will 
out  in  a  day  or  so  and  will  set  a  grei 
number  of  fun-loving  people  to  work  gi 
ting  ready  for  performances  of  it  since 
large  number  have  already  been  sold, 
is  a  jolly  little  comedy  of  college  li 
filled  with  pretty  tunes  that  may  be  rea 
ily  rendered  by  the  average  college  st 
dents.  For  the  benefit  of  those  unaccu 
tomed  to  giving  performances  of  tl 
kind  the  librettist  has  put  in  full  sta 
directions.  The  price  of  the  interestii 
and  taking  work  is  $1.00. 

Octave  Studies.  This  >s  one  of  t 

Czerny  Op.  553.  bcst  sets  of  octa 

studies  ever  wr 
ten.  They  are  interesting  to  play  at 
musicianly  in  construction.  They  a 
suitable  to  be  used  in  the  third  or  four 
grades.  This  book,  which  will  be  add' 
to  the  Presser  Collection,  is  now  in  pre; 
but  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity 
all  to  procure  copies  at  the  special  intr 
ductory  rate,  we  are  offering  this  volunj 
during  the  current  month  at  the  low  pri 
of  15  cents,  postpaid. 

New  Parlor  Album  *  b's  w'b  *  1 

for  the  Pianoforte.  last  month  t,! 

this  pleasing  vc 

ume  will  remain  on  the  special  offer  li: 
The  pieces  contained  in  this  work  will 
principally  the  selections  taken  from  Ti 
Etude  for  the  past  two  or  three  yeai 
Those  pieces  that  are  only  suitable  f'j 
parlor  use  have  been  selected.  Ail 
reader  of  the  magazine  will  know  wh 
style  of  compositions  are  in  this  volurj 
as  the  pieces  in  the  journal  are  quite  wij 
known.  The  grades  will  be  from  two  j 
three  and  nothing  above  the  mediuj 
grade  will  appear  in  the  volume.  Tl 
most  pleasing  pieces  that  we  have  issui 


THE  ETUDE 


82' 


the  journal  will  be  published  in  this 
Illume. 

(The  special  advance  price  of  the 
iRLOR  ALBUM  will  be  20  cents  dur- 
t  the  present  month. 


eck’s 

ino  Studies. 


This  well-known 
educational  work 
will  be  published 
the  PRESSER  EDITION  in  a  short 
ie.  These  studies  combine  in  the  most 
nitiful  manner  the  useful  and  the  pleas- 
r.  These  are  the  studies  used  by  the 
nposer  in  teaching  his  two  daughters, 
tra  Schumann  and  Marie  Wieck.  They 
>  designed  by  the  composer  to  produce 
fine  touch  and  to  encourage  playing 
>m  memory  and  transposing,  and  to 
tivate  a  more  refined  style  in  pianoforte 
ying.  They  can  be  taken  up  by  a  pupil 
10  has  had  about  a  year’s  instruction. 

Our  advance  price  on  this  publication  is 
cents,  postpaid. 


e  Little  Pianist, 
erny,  Op.  823. 


This  new  volume 
of  the  Presser 
Collection  is  now 
idy  and  the  special  offer  is  hereby 
thdrawn.  Czerny  Op.  823  is  a  favorite 
:h  all  elementary  teachers,  and  is  one 
the  best  books  of  its  kind.  We  will 
very  glad  to  send  copies  for  examina- 
n  to  any  who  may  be  interested. 

e  Piano  Beginner.  This  little  work  in 
inze.  sheet  form  will  be 

continued  at  the 
cial  offer  only  during  the  present 
>nth.  It  is  not  a  method,  but  can  be 


taken  up  with  almost  a  beginner.  There 
are  no  explanations  and  it  is  therefore 
suitable  for  any  method.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  to  introduce  any  new  princi¬ 
ple.  The  object  of  the  compiler  is  to 
present  suitable  material  for  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  most  pleasing  and  progres¬ 
sive  order.  The  work  is  somewhat  in  the 
line  of  Koehler’s  Op.  157  and  Op.  151, 
with  considerably  more  variety  and 
interest. 

The  price  for  this  month  only  will  be 
15  cents,  postpaid. 

First  and  Second  This  work  is  now 
Grade  Study  Pieces  ready  and  the  spe- 
for  the  Pianoforte.  cial  offer  is  hereby 
By  E.  Parlow.  withdrawn.  The 

little  pieces  in  this 
book  are  of  a  very  pleasing  character,  and 
they  cannot  fail  to  interest  young  students. 
We  would  be  very  pleased  to  send  a  copy 
for  examination  to  teachers  who  may  be 
in  need  of  material  of  this  sort. 

Twenty  Piano  Duets  Duets  for  teacher 
for  Teacher  and  and  pupil  afford 

Pupil.  Op.  996.  By  an  interesting  ve- 
A.  Sartorio.  hide  for  imparting 

knowledge  as  to 
playing  in  time,  sight  reading,  etc.  There 
are  many  such  works  written,  but  the  new 
Opus  by  Sartorio  is  particularly  bright 
and  pleasing.  It  is  planned  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  manner  so  that  it  may  be  taken  up 
by  the  most  elementary  pupil  who  will 
proceed  to  additional  knowledge  by  easy 
stages.  The  pieces  all  sound  extremely 
well  when  teacher  and  pupil  play  together. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 

Our  supply  of  Christmas,  music  is  large  and  varied;  the  partial  list  herewith  will  serve  to 
guide  those  who  are  looking  for  practical  and  effective  works  for  the  occasion.  Let  us  send 
you  a  collection  for  examination.  A  larger  list  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

ANTHEMS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Behold,  I  Bring  You  Good  Tidings. 

Arthur  Berridge .  $0.15 

Bethlehem,  F.  M.  Spencer . 15 

Brightest  and  Best  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Morning,  Rubinstein-Dress- 

ler  . 10 

Bright  and  Joyful  is  the  Morn, 

T.  D.  Williams . 15 

Christmas  Hearts  with  Rapture 

Bounding.  H.  Tourgee . 05 

For  Unto  Us  Is  Born  This  Day, 

Sop.,  Alto  and  Bass  Solos,  J.  E. 

Trowbridge  . 15 

Gloria  in  Excelsis,  T.  Edwin  Solly.  .15 

Glory  to  God,  Augusto  Rotoli . 20 

Hark!  the  Angels  Sweetly  Singing, 

H.  Tourgee  . 05 

Message  of  Christmas,  A.  W.  Lan¬ 
sing  . $0.15 

Lift  Up  Your  Heads,  J.  L.  Hopkins.  .05 

0  Come  to  My  Heart  Lord  Jesus, 

Frank  H.  Brackett . 15 

0,  Little  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  Sop. 

Solo  and  Q’tte,  or  chorus,  R.  M. 

.Stults  . 08 

Rejoice  Greatly,  O  Daughter  of 

Zion,  A.  Berridge . 20 

Ring  the  Bells  for  Christmas,  A.  F. 

Loud  . 15 

Shepherds  Hail  the  Wondrous 
Stranger  (with  Violin  Ob¬ 
bligato),  Wm.  Dressier . 15 

Shout  the  Glad  Tidings,  Geo  N. 

Rockwell  . 15 

Sing,  O  Heavens,  John  B.  Grant...  .15 

Sing  O  HeavenB,  Caleb  Simper . 08 

Sing  O  Heavens,  T.  Edwin  Solly.  .  .  .15 

Sing  O  Heavens,  Berthold  Tours  .  .  .10 

Star  of  Peace.  The.  Henry  Parker.  .15 
We  Have  Seen  His  Star,  Edwyn 

Clare  . 10 

SOLOS  AND  DUETS  IN  SHEET  FORM 
Angel’s  Refrain,  The.  VIn.  Obi., 

High  Vc.  and  Low  Vc.,  Adam 

Geibel  . $0.50 

Angel’s  Song,  The  (Wondrous 
Words),  Medium  Vc.,  A.  F. 

Loud  . 50 


Bells  of  Bethlehem,  High  Vc.,  G.  L. 

Tracy  . 50 

Bells  of  Bethlehem,  Low  Vc.,  G.  L. 

Tracy  . 50 

Christmas  Morn  Hath  Dawned 
Again,  High  Vc.  and  Low  Vc. 

Alfred  Wooler  . 50 

Christmas  Night  (Solo  for  High 

Voice),  Carlo  Minetti . 50 

Christmas  Pastoral,  A,  how  Vc., 

Wm.  H.  Pontius . E0 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo.  High  Vc. 

and  Low  Vc.,  Adam  Geibel..  .50 

Glory  to  God  (High  Voice),  R.  M. 

Stults  . $0.60 

Heralds  of  Heaven,  Ann.  Obi.,  High 

Vc.,  Low  Vc.,  P.  A.  Schnecker .  $0.60 
It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear, 

High  Vc.,  A.  W.  Lansing . 50 

My  Guiding  Star,  Medium  Vc.,  H. 

J.  Wrightson  . 40 

In  Old  Judea,  VIn.  Obi.,  High  Vc. 

and  Low  Vc.,  Adam  Geibel...  .60 

O  Night  Divine,  High  Vc.,  Jules  Jor¬ 
dan  . 50 

Our  Saviour  and  King,  High  Vc., 

F.  H.  Brackett . 50 

Sleep  Sweetly,  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
VIn.  Obi.,  Low  Vc.,  Adam 

Geibel  . 50 

Song  of  Bethlehem,  A  (High  Vc. 

and  Low  Vc.),. Carlo  Minetti..  .60 
Song  the  Angels  Sang,  The.  Medium 

Vc..  R.  M.  Stults . 50 

COMPLETE  CHRISTMAS  SERVICES 
FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

Joy  of  Christmas,  by  R.  M.  Stults 

and  Others.  Single  copies.  .  .  $0.05 

Per  dozen  (prepaid) . .55 

Per  hundred  (prepaid) .  4.35 

Stults  . 05 

Glad  Tidings,  by  R.  M.  Stults  and 

Others.  Single  copies . $0.05 

Per  dozen  (prepaid) . 55 

Per  hundred  (prepaid) .  4-35 


ANTHEMS 

He  Shall  be  Great,  A.  W.  Lansing.  . 
Message  of  the  Bells,  The,  C.  B. 

Blount  . 15 

There  Were  in  the  Same  Country, 

Jean  Bohannon  .  15 

To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  Born, 

F.  H.  Brackett . 15 

What  Sounds  are  Those?  Douglas 

Bird  . 15 


NEW 

.15 


NEW  SOLOS 
IN  SHEET  FORM 


Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  J.  T. 

Wolcott  (High  Voice) . 50 

Saviour  Christ,  The  (High  Voice), 

DouglaR  Bird  . 60 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  The  (High  Voice) 

.T.  W.  Lerman . 60 


NEW  SERVICE  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
With  Joyful  Song,  by  R.  E.  DeReef  and  Others.  Single  copies...  $0.05 

Per  dozen  (prepaid) . $0,56  Per  hundred  (prepaid).  1  • 

Thematic  Quotations  from  the  above  new  numbers  will  appear  next  month) 

We  allow  liberal  discounts  on  large  or  small  quantities,  and  out  usual  promptness  in  exe 
cuting  orders  may  be  depended  upon.  We  qflly.,  suggest  tnat  all  orders  be  sent  in  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  so  as  to  allow. sufficient  time  for  rehearsals 


In  advance  of  publication  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  introductory  offer  on  this 
volume  of  20  cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 

Diabelli  Sonatinas.  This  new  volume 
Op.  151  and  158.  of  the  Presser 
Collection  is  now 
ready  and  the  special  offer  is  hereby  with¬ 
drawn.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  educational  works  and  is  in  extensive 
use.  We  would  be  pleased  to  send 
copies  for  examination  at  any  time. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


CORRESPONDENCE  Lessons  in  Har¬ 
mony.  J.  M.  Robertson,  Flagtown,  N.  J. 

PIANO  COMPOSITIONS.  Samples  free  to 
music  teachers.  Bach  Music  Co.,  Coply 
Square,  Boston. 

FAR-AWAY  NEI.LE,  superb  solo  or 
male  quartet,  octavo,  10  cents.  AV.  E.  Shive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Send  all  orders  to  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARMONY  BY  MAIL.  Individual  in¬ 
struction.  Best  modern  method.  Apply  Prof. 

M.  M.  Hartzberg,  56  Moore  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

WORDLESS  MELODIES.  Thirty  easiest 
piano  pieces.  Introductory.  25  cents.  Wash- 
ington  Music  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har¬ 
mony.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 

N,  Y, _ 

THREE  GEMS.  Serenade  Poetica,  violin- 
piano  ;  Angels  Prayer,  piano ;  Broken  Heart, 
song.  10  cents  each.  Tutela,  217  Hunterdon 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


WHY  NOT  become  a  strong,  successful 
teacher?  Investigate  our  Correspondence 
Normal  Course — modest  monthly  expense. 
Shepard  Piano  System.  Orange,  N,  J. _ 

“WHERE  THE  COOL  MINT  JULEPS 
FLOW,”  25c  a  copy.  “Sitting  by  the  Old 
Ilearth-Stone  To-night,  Girls,”  10c.  Effle  E. 
Browning,  Cranesville.  Preston  Co.,  W.  Va. _ 

WILL  SELL  CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in¬ 
cluding  twenty  pieces  sheet  music  for  $12 
cash.  For  particulars,  address  B,  care  The 
Etude.  _ _ 

TONE  PRODUCTION.  “The  Open  Throat 
Method"  taught  by  mail.  Four  lessons  mailed 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  A  Francke,  Voice  Spe¬ 
cialist.  512  Kimball  Hall,  Dept.  “E,”  Chicago, 
III.  "A  practical  and  thoroughly  successful 
correspondence  method  for  voice.” — Music 
News. _ _ 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 
correspond  with  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  Car¬ 
negie  Hall,  Manhattan,  or  the  publishers,  re¬ 
garding  the  introduction  of  the  Russell  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Music  Study  for  Pianists,  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  books 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 
throughout  the  country.  _ 

“SEND  A  FRIEND  A  POST  CARD 
SONG.”  Seventy  subjects.  Original,  catchy, 
complete  with  accompaniments.  Twenty-five 
assorted,  with  list,  25  cents.  Advertisers 
seeking  winning  novelties,  write  for  quantity 
prices.  Harold  and  Helen  Ballou.  Seattle, 
Washington.  _ 

NEW:  J.  Lewis  Browne’s  “AIR  DE  BAL¬ 
LET”  (slow  waltz),  for  piano,  “hauntingly 
melodious,”  mailed  for  25  cents.  Write  for 
thematic  circular  of  aiiove  and  same  com- 
poser’s  great  song  “KVKNING,”  also  “WED- 
DING  HYMNS-”  Gilbert  Music  Co.,  Athen- 
:eum  Building,  Chicago. 

NEW  EDITION  RUSSELL  HOOKS  at 

special  prices.  “Singer’s  Practice  Material,” 
.!0c :  “Hand  Culture,”  40c ;  “Pianist’s  First 
Header,”  30c ;  “Graded  Studies,”  30c ; 
"Rhythm  and  Accent,”  30c;  “Scales,”  30c; 
•Arpeggios,”  30c ;  “Sight  Singing,"  30c ; 
Tausig  Hand  Expander.”  $1.  All  postpaid. 
Essex  Publishing  Co.,  Carnegie  Hall,  Man¬ 
hattan _ 

INVITE  VLADIMIR  DE  PACHMANN 
TO  PLAY  THE  CHOPIN  FUNERAL 
MARCH  IN  YOUR  OWN  PARLOR,  not  a 

joke  entirely  since  the  new  Victor  Record  of 
the  famous  Russian  pianist’s  interpretation 
of  the  Chopin  masterpiece  may  be  obtained 
to  have  and  to  hold  for  the  price  of  one 
ticket  to  a  de  Paohmimn  recital.  To  own 
a  Victor  in  these  days  is  to  have  a  little  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  right  in  the  corner  of  your  studio. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  are  making  their  les¬ 
sons  more  interesting  by  bringing  some  world 
renowned  authority  into  consultation  In  the 
matter  of  an  Interpretation.  The  Victor 
"New  Records"  for  October  shows  some  of 
the  fine  new  accomplishments  in  making  rec¬ 
ords  particularly  the  new  Frieda  Hempel  rec¬ 
ords,  thus  giving  Victor  owners  a  chance  to 
h«av  the  much  heralded  soprano,  even  before 
she  makes  her  dehut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  New  York.  This  little  booklet 
illustrated  with  41  cuts  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Direct  postal  request  to  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 
NOVEMBER,  1912 

Any  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to 
teachers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
professional  discounts. 

Use  the  number,  not  the  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 

GRADE 

9629  Dance  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  L. 

A.  Bugbee .  1  •'-,J 

9632  May  Day,  Waltz,  L.  A.  Bag- 

bee  .  1  *25 

9631  Maypole  Dance,  L.  A.  Bugbee.  1  .25 

9641  Moon  and  Stars.  Reverie,  Op- 

243,  No.  4.  V.  W.  Kern....  1  .25 

9633  Stars  A-Twinkle,  L.  .4.  Bugbee  1  Vz  -25 

9630  Tinkling  Bolls,  L.  A.  Bugbee.  IVz  .25 

9634  Maytime  Revels,  Gavotte,  L. 

A.  Bugbee .  2  .25 

9658  On  the  Trail,  March.  V.  Lind¬ 

say  .  2!4  .40 

9659  By  the  Rolling  Surf.  Waltz, 

C.  Lindsay  .  2Vz 

9660  Picnic  Pranks,  Polka,  O.  Lind 

say  . 

9061  Summer  Night  Ramble,  Three- 

Step,  C.  Lindsay .  2% 

9654  Romantic  Thoughts,  Valse 

Lente,  Op.  12,  C.  Mater .  ...  3 
9646  Germany  (Deutschland).  Op. 

23,  No.  2,  Moszkowski-Hart- 
han  .  3 

9662  National  Saengerfest  Grand 

March,  II.  Engelmann . 4 

9052  Bells  of  Homeland  (lleimaths- 

glocken ) .  L.  Zeise .  4 

9663  Tannluiuser  Wagner-Darn  ...  5 
9644  Chorus  and  Dunce  of  the 

Elves  (Choeur  et  Danse  des 
Lutins) .  Op.  7,  T.  Dubois .  .  6 

PIANO  DUETS. 

9612  March  of  the  Legions.  G. 

Karganaff  .  4 

9411  Andalusian  Dance  (Danse 

Andalouse).  G.  Bachmann.  1 
9540  German-American  Festival 

March,  11.  Engelmann....  3 'A 


SIX  HANDS. 

9635  Marche  Militalre,  Op.  51,  No. 

I.  C.  Schubert .  3 

PIANO  STUDIES. 

9651  The  Piano  Beginner,  L.  (!. 

Ileinze .  1 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

9586  Dors!  (Sleep!)  Berceuse, 

Op.  397,  No.  6,  C.  Bolim.  .  .  3 
9585  Sans  Paroles  Melodie,  Op. 

397,  No.  5,  C.  Bohm .  3 

9664  Ballet  of  Dragonflies  (Libel- 

lentanz)  G.  Horvath .  3 

9625  Anitra’s  Dance  from  "Peer 
Gynt,”  Op.  46,  No.  3.  E. 
Grieg .  4 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

9613  PiOce  H6roique,  R.  Diggle  .  .  4 
9554  Andantino  in  B  flat,  C.  H. 

Lowden  .  3 

9564  Adagio,  from  the  "Moonlight 
Sonata,"  Op.  27,  No.  2, 

L.  van  Beethoven  .  4 

SONGS. 

9611  Slumberland,  C.  Adams .  3 

9603  Changing  Sea,  The.  E.  I,.  Ash¬ 
ford  .  3 

9600  Message  of  the  Lily.  Barca¬ 
rolle.  E.  H.  Bailey .  3 

9610  “When  Stars  Greet  Night,"  G. 

J.  Huerter  .  3 

9627  Nearer,  My  God,  E.  Krolin.  .  .  3 

9618  When  There’s  Love  at  Home, 

E.  Krohn  .  3 

9623  Hear  Us,  O  Father.  V.  Mora.  3 

9577  Love  and  the  Rose,  High 

Voice,  G.  B.  Nevin  .  3 

9650  Sleep,  Baby  Darling,  A.  Paul¬ 
sen  .  3 

9556  Till  tlie  Stars  Have  Ceased 
to  Shine  (Senorita  Mine), 

11.  IV.  Petrie  .  3 

9638  Wondrous  Cross,  The,  J.  E. 


.40 


2%  .40 

.40 


.50 


.50 

.40 

.50 


.40 


.50 


.80 


.6(1 


.60 


.50 


.35 


.50 


50 


.4n 


.40 

.50 


.60 


.40 

■6n 


9602  A  Letter  from  Home.  a.  A. 

.50 

Rockwell  . 

.50 

OCTAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND 

PART 

SONGS— MIXED  VOICES 

297  Soldiers'  Chorus.  March  from 
“Norma.”  Bellini-Dieks .  .  .  . 

Q 

.10 

10195  With  Him  at  Last,  C.  B. 

.05 

10182  There  were  in  the  Same 
Country  (Christmas)  J. 
Bohannon  . 

3 

.15 

10175  Jubilate  Deo.  ./.  /,.  Browne. 

o 

o 

.15 

WOMEN’S  VOICES 

10201  Greeting,  Up.  63,  No.  3, 
F.  Mtmi.elsauhn  . 

.05 

10202.  Pilgrims  Chorus, from  "Tann- 
hauser,”  R.  Wagner . 

4 

.In 

6193  O’er  the  Meadows  Tripped 
Sweet  Kitty.  J.  B.  Grant.  . 

3 

.15 

MEN’S  VOICES 

172  Over  the  Ocean  Blue,  11. 
W.  Petrie  . 

.15 
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THE  E  T 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


H.  RAWLINS  BAKER 


Pianoforte 

Til! 


Instruction 

PUPIL  of  Dr. 


William  Mason,  Edward  MaoDowelland  Harold  Hauer. 

1  Mr.  Baker  ranks*  easily  among  the  best  teachers  I  know ,  and  is 
rare  even  among  these." — Dr.  William  Mason,  in  a  letter  written 
in  1908.  Fifteen  years'  experience  both  in  training  those  wishing 
to  teach  and  in  preparing  pupils  of  all  grades  for  artistic  piano¬ 
forte-playing.  Circular  sent  on  application. 

II.  Kawllns  Baker,  212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York. 


SHEPARD 


BECKER 


GUSTAV  JL.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teacher 

Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BISBEE 


GENEVIEVE. 

Leschetizky  Method 
88  E.  60tb  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BARTEL 


OTTO  E. 

Piano.  Violin.  Voice.  Theory,  Orchestra 
Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pa. 


BOGERT 


WALTER  L. 
BARITONE 
Aeolian  Hall 


Teacher  of  Singing 
Recitals  and  Lectures 
New  York  City 


BEETHOVEN 


Conservatory  of  Music 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brothers  Epstein,  Director 


BELLE  McLEOD- LEWIS.  Teacher  of 
piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 
Harmony,  Elocution.  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City  and  Weehawken-on-the-Hudson,  N.  J. 


CAPITOL 


DETROIT 


Conservatory  of  Mualc 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers* 

530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mleh. 


CHASE 


School  of  Musical  Arts. 

Professional  Courses 

680  Fine  Arts  Bide,  Chicago 


DANA’S 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

William  H.  Dana,  H,  A.  M.,  Pres. 


DICKSON 


JOHN  COLVILLE 

SUMMER  SESSION  (Dally  Lessons) 
July  15  to  Aug.  9  Cheswick,  Pa. 


HAHN  SCHOOL 


of  Music 

1712  Chestnut  8t 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MME.  W  AGNER.  Teacher  of  Plano,  Lesche- 
tizky  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Scharwenka. 
Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Studio.  826  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


GILBERT 


HAWTHORNE 


Plano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y» 


GOODRICH 


A.  J.  &  Mine.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 

Paris.  France 


KNOX 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Wm.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


MONZEL 


M*  A.  Organ — Plano — Harmony 

503  Kimball  Hall  Chicago, 'ill. 


MARKS’ 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

2  West  121st  Street.  New  York 


MOULTON 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Plano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 

10  S.  18th  St.  -  Philadelphia 


MORRISON 


CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Academy 
- Hn  ~  1 


8722  Haverford  Avenue 


NICHOLS 


JOHN  W.  Tenor  Concerts,  Recitals, 
Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction 
330  West  58th  St..  New  York  City 


NASHVILLE 


TENN.  FARRAR  SCHOOL 
of  Voice  and  Plano 
157M  Eighth  Avenue,  North 


PETERSILEA 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teacher 
101  W.  85tli  St.,  New  Yoik  City 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

_  Thoro  fundamental  training.  Individual  devel- 

opmeui.  a  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
Hav  cn.  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  V.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 


STOCK 


(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teachers,  Scholarly  Musi¬ 
cians,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo¬ 
mas;  catalog  68  Dwight  St. 


NORMAL 


ry  < _ 

of  Fine  Arts 


Indiana,  Pa. 


TRACY 


CHARLES  LEE  Piano  instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  Kxpoueut 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  \Tork.  N.  V. 


NORTHWESTERN 


University 

School  of  Music 

Evanston,  Chicago 


VEON 


CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

Solo  Pianist  ami  Teacher 

State  Normal  School  -  California,  Pa. 


OREGON 


Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer¬ 
tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues. 
Mrs.  L.  If.  Edwards,  Director  Portland,  Ore. 


VONGRABILL 


8.  BECKER  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 

153  E,  Chestnut  St..  Lancaster.Pa. 


SOUTHERN 


Conservatory  of  Music,  Durham,  N.  0. 
Thorough  Courses.  Degrees  Conferred 
Gilmore  Ward  Bryant,  Director 


MORTIMER  WILSON 


Composer, 


address:  Philadelphia,  care  of  Theodore  l*r 
care  oi  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Atlanta.  G 


lpo 

Conductor. 

Pe  rmanent 
sser  Co.  At  present: 


VIRGIL 


MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


VIRGIL 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 

Mr.  A.  K. Virgil,  1205 Cameron  Bldg., 

Cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  84th  St.,  New  York 


BURROWES 


Course  of  Music  Studies 
for  Teachers. 

246  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mleh. 


VonENDE 


Music  School 

68  W.  90th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Herwegh  VonEnde,  Director 


DUNNING 


System  of  Music  Study 

for  Beginners 

526  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y'. 


FLETCHER 


-COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teachers 

Box  1886.  Boston,  Mass. 


KERN 


MR.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 
Editor,  Piano,  Orgau.  Harmouy  and  Composition, 
Stra8sbnrger  Conservatories  of  Music,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


STORER 


II.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  150  Treinont  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Special  course  for  teachers  and 
students  preparing  to  teach. 
Explanatory  literature 
forwarded  upon  request. 
Lecture  Recitals— Russian  Mu¬ 
sic  from  personal  investigation 
and  study  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

lYrninnent  Studio  Address.  Carnegie 
Hall,  N.  Y.  Boston,  (Huntington 
Chambers)  Tuesdays.  Hartford, 
( Waver ly  Building),  Wednesdays. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List 
and  Samples 


MUSIC  PRINTERS 


Columbia  Ave.,  and  Randolph  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AND  ENGRAVERS 


METRONOMES 


We  retail  more  Metro¬ 
nomes  than  any  house 
in  the  world. 


Every  instrument  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects. 


We  handle 
of  the  best 
tainable. 


only  those 
makes  ob- 


THE  STYLES  ARE: 


NO  BELL  WITH  BELL 


American  Maelzel  with  door  attached  .  .  .  . 
American  Maelzel  with  detached  lid  ....  ’. 
French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid  .  .  .  .  .  . 

J.  T.  L.  (Best)  French  Maelzel  with  detached  lid 


$2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

3.00 


$3.25 

3.25 
3.50 

4.25 


PRICES  NET  TRANSPOR  TA  TION  ADDITIONAL  DISCOUNTS  ON  TWO  OR  MORE 

T  H  E  O  .  PRESSER  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mail 
Oarnegle  Hall,  N.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 


LESSONS  from  “Guide  to  Artistic  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Piano  Works."  Free  lesson 
on  request.  A.S.  of V., 106  E.  28d  St.,  N.Y. 


The  World  of  Music 


All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


At  Home. 


The  Philadelphia  opera  season  >  to  com¬ 
mence  with  Aida. 


College  Oratory  and  Music.  Columbus,  O. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

Frank  8.  I  ox.  President 


Chables  Wakefield  Cadman  has  com¬ 
pleted  an  Indian  opera  entitled  Daomu 


Among  the  pianists  due  to  arrive  for  the 
coming  season  none  will  be  more  welcome 
than  Moriz  Rosenthal,  the  celebrated  Aus¬ 
trian  pianist.  He  is  one  'who  has  already 
won  his  spurs  in  the  American  lists. 


Mr.  Clarence  Eddy,  the  eminent  American 
concert  organist,  and  Mrs.  Eddy,  contralto, 
have  left  New  York,  and  are  making  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  West  and  Middle  West. 
Their  headquarters  will  be  in  Chicago. 


Mr.  Clarence  Dickinson,  the  well-known 
organist  and  conductor  of  the  Mendelssohn 
(llee  Club,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  the  late  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  sacred  music  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York. 


According  to  Musical  America,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  public  concerts  given  in  New  York 
last  season  was  379,  or  little  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  1,800  such  concerts  given  in 
Rerlin  during  the  same  time.  Of  the  New 
York  concerts,  173  were  orchestral  and  only 
11  choral. 


Titta  Ruffo  is  said  to  he  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  baritones,  and  in  securing 
him  for  the  Phiiadelphia-Chicago  opera.  An¬ 
dreas  Dippel  has  been  very  fortunate.  Ruffo 
will  make  his  debut  with  the  Metropolitan 
before  going  to  Philadelphia. 


A  unique  choral  festival  was  held  at  Can- 
ohie  Lake  Park,  N.  H.  at  which  four  of 
New  England’s  most  prominent  choral  soci¬ 
eties  from  Lawrence,  Lowell.  Nashua  and 
Manchester  were  heard.  Sullivan’s  Golden 
Legend  and  Handel’s  Messiah  were  the  chief 
choral  works  given. 


Mr.  Perlee  Dunn  Aldrich,  the  well- 
known  Philadelphia  baritone  and  vocal 
teacher,  has  secured  a  twenty-acre  estate 
on  which  to  establish  a  permanent  summer 
school,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George. 


Negotiations  connected  with  the  munici¬ 
pal  opera  project  in  San  Francisco  have  now 
been  completed.  The  city  is  to  provide  the 
land  and  the  Musical  Association  $67)0.000 
for  an  opera  house  ultimately  to  cost  a 
million  dollars.  The  opera  house  is  to  be 
completed  in  time  for  the  Pacific-Panama 
Exposition  in  1915. 


We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Armour  & 
Go.  of  Chicago  will  make  a  line  of  gut 
strings.  Through  their  immense  slaughter¬ 
ing  business,  the  firm  has  unusual  sources 
of  supply.  The  T.ondon  Musical  News  in 
commenting  on  this  says.  “Of  course,  the 
fourth  string  of  the  violin  has  long  been 
metal-covered,  and  it  would  now  seem  that 
the  other  three  will  henceforth  be  armoured 
also  !” 


The  Metropolitan  basso,  do  Segurola.  has 
bpen  made  by  the  King  of  Spain  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  Alfonso  NIL  and  is 
now  entitled  to  the  prefix  “Don”  before  his 
name.  Though  there  are  many  knights  of 
this  order,  few  musicians  have  received  the 
dignity  of  being  made  “Commander,”  among 
them  being  Titta  Ruffo,  the  well-known  bari¬ 
tone.  _  who_  has  been  secured  for  the  Phila- 
delphia-Chicago  Opera.  Company  by  Andreas 
Dippel. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Armando  C.  Barili,  a  promising  voung 
baritone  of  Philadelphia,  died  recently  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  throat  in  a  charity  .  hos-- 
pital  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Adelina  Patti,  and  a.  great  future  was 
prophesied  for  him.  When  the  disease  as¬ 
sailed  him,  however,  he  disappeared  from 
view  and  his  friends  were  unable  to  trace 


him.  They  found  oim  once  and  endeavc 
to  assist  him.  He  was  too  proud,  howe 
to  accept  their  aid,  and  went  to  the  ; 
I'ital  propnesying  that  he  would  die  in 
weeks.  He  died  within  twenty-four  hour 
the  time  he  had  given  himself. 


The  order  for  the  magnificent  new  organ 
for  the  Scottish  Rites  Cathedral  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  has  been  placed  with  the  Ilook-IIas- 
tings  Co. 


There  is  a  report  that  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder  who  emigrated  to  America  fifty  years 
ago  has  now  returned  to  his  native  land  with 
a  fortune  of  $00,900,  acquired  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  “profession.” 


Josef  Stransky  will  introduce  the  Over¬ 
ture  to  a  Dream,  by  Erich  Korngold,  the 
famous  German  hoy  composer,  at  one  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  concerts 
during  the  coming  season. 


Great  regret  is  felt  in  musical  circle) 
the  death  of  Bernhard  Ziehn,  the  fan 
musical  theorist.  Ziehn  came  to  this  cc 
try  in  1868,  and  was  at  first  a  teachei 
the  higher  mathematics.  While  In  Chic: 
however,  he  turned  Ills'  attention  to  m\ 
and  for  a  time  acted  as  organist.  His  - 
tributions  to  the  German  press,  and 
publication  of  his  work  on  Harmony 
Modulation  attracted  wide  attention 
drew  many  pupils  to  his  side.  Among 
most  distinguished  of  these  may  be  n 
tioned  Fannie  Bloomfleld-Zeisler,  Art 
Dunham  and  Wilhelm  Middelschulte.  Zi 
had  been  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  lar 
for  a  long  time. 


Charles  Heinroth,  city  organist  and  di¬ 
rector  of  music  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Pittsburg,  has  selected  930  volumes  of  musi¬ 
cal  scores  for  the  Carnegie  Library. 


The  fourth  largest  organ  in  the  worl 
in  the  new  million-dollar  municipal  bull 
in  Portland.  Me.  This  organ  is  the  gif 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  publisher  of  the  Sa 
dap  Evening  Post  and  Ladies’  Home  Jow 
and  has  been  erected  in  memory  of  Hern 
Kotzsehmar,  the  gifted  musician,  whose 
years  of  activity  in  musical  pedagogy 
deared  him  to  Portland  music  lovers, 
feature  of  the  dedicatory  exercises  w] 
were  recently  held  was  the  unveiling  o 
bust  of  Professor  Kotzsehmar  bv  his  wlc 
Mrs.  Kotzsehmar  has  been  a  frequent 
tributor  to  The  Etude. 


Philadelphians  are  looking  forward 
an  especially  rich  orchestral  '  season. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  founded  in  190(1 
composed  of  eighty-five  splendidly  selet 
musicians,  and  during  the  coming  year  1 
he  under  the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokow 
whose  cosmopolitan  experience  and  Ameri 
sympathies  promise  much  for  the  success 
the  organization.  Under  thirty  years  of  i 
of  Polish-Irish  extraction,  born'  in  Lorn  I 
educated  at  Oxford  University  and  trail 
musically  in  Germany  and  France,  orgai 
of  the  ilite  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  New  Y 
for  half  a  dozen  years,  married  to  the  ; 
cessful  American  virtuoso  pianist  Olga  Sa 
roff.  lately  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  S 
phony  Orchestra,  and  more  lately  ex' 
tionaily  successful  as  guest  conductor  v 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  Stokov 
has  a  fund  of  personal  attributes  to  di 
the  heart  of  the  press  agent  and  the  c 


osit.v  of  the  public.  Best  of  ail  he  has  s 
stantial  qualities  of  musicianship  and  th 


rare  traits  of  mind  that  make  a  vigorc 
forceful  conductor.  The  Etude  wishes  1 
great  success  in  his  new  field.  The  solo 
during  the  coming  season  will  Include  C 
owsky,  Sehumann-llelnk,  l’saye,  Ganz  i 
others. 


The  Chicago  Journal  makes  Dr.  H 
helix,  the  Viennese  composer  of  Tanialt: 
Tommy,  state  that  he  wants  to  hear  op 
in  Gaelic.  Apparently  he  wants  to  hear  e 
more  than  that — hut  our  readers  must 
for  themselves  what  the  learned  doctor  sa 
"Put  what  I  am  anxious  to  hear  is 
opera  produced  in  Gaelic.  I  think  it  is 
of  the  most  interesting  of  languages,  i 
if  some  of  the  operas,  Lucia  di  Lanin 
moor,  for  instance  could  be  translated  i 
Gaelic,  I  am  sure  It  would  not  only  be  I 
great  success,  biit  would  arouse  great 
terest  in  Irish  music,  and  might  result 
an  opera  which  would  embody  the  folk-so 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.”  Lucia  di  Lamm 
moor  is  of  course  founded  on  Scott’s  no’ 
7he  Bride  oj  Lammermoor,  and  the  cc 
poser.  Donizetti  was  an  Italian  of  Sco 
descent.  There  is  very  little  “Scotch  col 
in  the  score.  If  the  mere  translation  of 
libretto  into  Gaelic  will  make  this  op'i 
“Irish,”  a  new  field  is  open  to  impresari! 
If  Parsifal  wore  translated  into  Hottent 
for  example,  what  a  splendid  thing  it  wo 
be  for  African  music !  Evidently  Dr.  Ff 
is  weary  of  “Tantalizing  Tommy.”  and  J 
commenced  “Tantalizing  Paddy”  for 
change ! 


President  Taft  lias  given  leave  to  t| 
United  States  Marino  Rand  to  make  a  c 
cert  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  orgi 
ization  had  quite  a  romantic  origin.  It 
said  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  ni 
teenth  century,  Captain  McNeil,  of  i 
American  frigate  Boston  was  cruising  ij 
Mediterranean.  While  off  the  coast  of  Sic 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  a  band  playing, 
occurred  to  him  that  the  folks  at  ho 
would  also  like  to  hear  such  music, 
accordingly  invited  them  aboard  next  ev 
ing,  and  while  they  were  enjoying  the  lav 
liquid  refreshments  provided,  the  skip! 
hoisted  the  anchor  and  set  sail-  History 
silent,  however,  as  to  what  became  of  Ij 
kidnapped  musicians,  as  the  archives  w< 
lost  when  Washington  was  burnt  by  1 
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tish  in  1814.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hender- 
brought  from  Naples  in  1801  thirteen 
Dan  musicians,  and  from  this  importation 
es  the  origin  of  the  band  as  part  of  the 
•ernment.  As  early  as  1798,  however,  the 
creating  the  Marine  Corps  provided  for 
Irtim  and  fife  hand.  The  national  reputa- 
a  of  the  band  commenced  under  Francis 
da’s  leadership,  and  Congress  granted 
ra  compensation  for  open-air  concerts  he 
ugurated  at  the  White  House  and  the 
altol.  In  1861  President  Lincoln  set  his 
nature  to  the  law  establishing  the  Marine 
nd  as  the  first  official  musical  organiza- 
a  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
ites.  Sousa  was  the  next  great  conductor, 
^ident  McKinley  signed  the  law  in  1899 
reasing  the  band  to  its  present  size  and 
ing  the  conductor  the  rank  of  a  first 
jtenant.  The  present  conductor  is  Lieut, 
lliam  H.  Santelmann. 

Abroad. 

The  Eagle,  a  new  opera  by  Jean  Nougues, 
nposer  of  Quo  Vadisf  will  open  the  sea- 
v  of  the  Gaite-Lyrique. 

Louis  Ganne,  composer  of  Hans  the  Flute 
lyer,  has  completed  a  new  romantic  opera 

titled  Rhodope. 

AN  opera  by  G.  H.  Clutsam,  the  Anglo- 
istralian  composer,  is  to  be  produced  in 
rlin.  He  is  author  of  both  words  and 

isle. 

Georg  Hartmann,  director  of  the  German 
,era  Houses  in  Charlottenburg  has  com- 
•ted  a  newr  arrangement  of  Weber’s  Ob- 

)«. 

Max  Bruch,  the  famous  German  composer 
lose  violin  concerto  is  so  well  known,  has 
npleted  a  new  choral  work  entitled  The 

wer  of  Song. 

The  Carlsruhe  Court  Opera  will  produce 
ring  the  coming  season  an  opera  entitled 
leima  by  a  seventeen-year-old  composer, 
e  son  of  a  Miihlhausen  physician  named 

enstock. 

Frankfort-on-Main  is  to  witness  this 
ming  season  a  play  entitled  The  Marriage 
Mozart,  a  new  play  depicting  the  happiest 
riod  of  Mozart’s  life. 

Charles  Lecocq,  the  famous  French  com 
ser  of  light  operas  including  La  Fille  <le 
idame  Angot.  has  recently  celebrated  his 
;hty-first  birthday. 

A  hitherto  unpublished  song  of  Wag- 
r's  is  to  be  brought  out  by  a  London  pub- 
her.  It  is  the  Carnival  Song  from  his 
st  opera,  Das  Licbesverbot. 

Leoncavallo’s  new'  opera.  I  Zingari,  has 
ceived  its  first  performance  anywhere  in 
'ndon,  and  has  been  received  with  enthusi- 
tic  applause. 

A  violin  concerto  by  Felix  M  eingartner 
is  recently  been  completed-  The  work  is  to 
ceive  its  'first  performance  by  Fritz  Kreis- 

r. 

A  memorial  to  Wallace  Hartley,  bandmas- 
r  of  the  Titanic,  and  his  fellow  musicians, 
as  recently  unveiled  in  St.  Mark  s  church, 
ewsbury,  England,  where  Mr.  Hartley  s 
mlly  worship. 

The  minister  of  Public  Worship  in  Ger- 
anv  is  sending  truck-loads  of  German 
ational  songs  to  the  scattered  German  set- 
ements  in  German  Poland  in  order  to 
mnteract  the  Pan-Slavic  enthusiasm. 

Gounod’s  three-act  comic  opera.  Le  Mtdi- 
n  malgre  liti,  has  just  been  prqduced  at 
resden  with  great  success.  The  libretto,  of 
jurse,  is  founded  on  MolUre's  comedy  of 

lat  name. 

Hammerstein  is  not  the  only  man  to  lose 
oney  on  operatic  ventures.  By  the  recent 
igagement  of  the  Monte  Carlo  Opera  Com- 
any  in  Paris,  the  Prince  of  Monaco  lost 

106,000. 

The  pianist.  Alfred  Griinfeld.  recently  cele- 
rated  his  sixtieth  birthday.  A  subscription 
as  started  among  his  friends  in  Vienna, 
hich  resulted  in  his  receiving  a  check  for 
00,000  crowns — about  $60,000. 

The  new  $500,000  arena  in  Toronto  is  to 
e  dedicated  with  a  music  festival  in  which 
lany  noted  artists  will  appear,  including 
remstad,  Gadskl.  Felice  L.vne,  Sembrich, 
'rville  Harrold,  Campanari  and  Scotti. 

Henri  Marteau.  w'ho  succeeded  Joachim 
s  head  of  the  violin  department  in  the  Ber- 
n  Ilocbschule  fiir  Muslk,  will  introduce  a 
ew  Suite  in  A  Major,  for  violin  and  or- 
hestra.  of  his  own  composition,  at  a  concert 
)  Diisseldorf. 


A  picture  opera  is  the  latest  thing  at  the 
Seala  Theatre,  London.  Mephisto  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  stage-play,  opera  and  kinemacolor 
pictures  accompanied  by  an  arrangement  of 
the  music  from  Gounod’s  Faust.  The  story, 
however,  is  not  that  of  Faust,  but  a  kind  of 
morality  play  in  which  the  Evil  One  wars 
on  the  world,  but  Virtue  is  triumphant. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Samuel  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  the  well-known  Anglo-African  com¬ 
poser,  was  a  very  impressive  function.  The 
whole  of  the  music  used  was  taken  from  his 
own  compositions.  A  movement  was  played 
from  his  violin  concerto,  and  the  Funeral 
March  was  adapted  from  the  Death  of  Min¬ 
nehaha.  The  music  also  included  “When  I 
am  Dead,  My  Dearest,”  from  the  Six  Sor¬ 
row  Songs  dedicated  by  the  composer  to  his 
w'ife. 

Georg  Schumann  has  just  completed  a 
new  vocal  work  entitled  Das  Thianenkriig- 
lein.  An  attempt  to  translate  this  title  into 
English  offers  a  wide  field  to  the  translator. 
Shail  we  call  it  The  Little  Weeping  Pitcher, 
The  Tearful  Juglet,  The  Muling  Mug,  The 
Crying  Crockery,  or  the  Lachrymose  Ewer? 
The  work  is  founded  on  a  fairy  tale. 

The  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra  by  Arnold 
Schonberg  which  were  recently  played  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  London,  were  so  incomprehen¬ 
sible  that  the  audience  booed  and  hissed  to 
show  its  displeasure-  One  chord  alone  util¬ 
ized  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  notes  in  the 
chromatic  scale,  of  course  not  in  immediate 
juxtaposition.  There  are  critics  who  find  in 
his  music  “ascertain  humor  and  tenderness, 
and  at  times  a  certain  hardness  that  is,  after 
all,  not  so  very  far  removed  from  life." 

Oscar  Hammerstein  is  confident  there  is 
a  field  for  opera  in  London.  In  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  he  said, 
“That  there  is  a  field  for  it  (opera)  in  Lon¬ 
don  I  am  confident,  judging  from  my  experi¬ 
ence  during  the  past  season  of  seven  months, 
not  alone  from  an  artistic,  but  also  from  a 
commercial  standpoint.  It  should  be  under 
the  direction  of  Englishmen,  whose  aim 
should  be  to  gradually  give  the  operas  in  the 
English  language.” 

A  new  composition  by  Edward  Elgar,  for 
contralto  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra,  is  at¬ 
tracting  wide  attention.  It  is  a  setting  of 
Arthur  O’Shaughnessys  poem.  The  Music 
Makers.  The  "motif”  of  the  poem,  says  the 
Musical  Times,  "is  the  idea  that  the  poets — 
the  music  makers  and  dreamers — are  really 
the  creators  and  inspirers  of  men  and  their 
deeds,  and  the  true  makers  of  history  and 
human  societies.  Their  dreams  and  their  vi¬ 
sions  are  the  foreshadowings  of  what  the 
rest  of  mankind  are  predestined  to  work  out 
in  endless  conflict :  to-day  is  a  realization  of 
the  dream  of  the  generations  past ;  to-mor¬ 
row  will  bring  into  being  the  dream  of  to¬ 
day.” 

Harold  Bauer  has  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  The 
only  other  pianists  who  have  been  accorded 
this  honor  are  Paderewski  and  Sauer.  The 
London  Musical  News  burst  into  verse  by 
way  of  celebrating  the  fact: 

“The  Philharmonic  medallists 
Include  three  famous  pianists: 
Paderewski,  Emil  Sauer, 

And  lastly  Mr.  Harold  Bauer." 

Mr.  Adam  Geibel,  the  blind  composer  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  making  a  European 
tcur.  Many  of  his  works  are  well  liked  in 
England,  and  on  reaching  London  Mr.  Geibel 
was  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curwen  at 
their  home.  Mr.  Curwen,  of  course,  is  a 
member  of  the  well-known  publishing  house 
of  Curwen  &  Sons,  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  propagation  of  Tonic  Sol-Fa  methods 
and  musical  kindergarten  education.  Many 
of  Mr.  Geibel’s  compositions  were  performed, 
and  many  well-known  English  musicians  wel¬ 
comed  tlie  opportunity  to  greet  him. 

The  death  of  Massenet  has  produced  the 
usual  number  of  stories  relating^  to  the 
career  of  the  deceased  composer.  "Jimmie 
Glover  (formerly  conductor  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  London),  has  recalled  an  interest¬ 
ing  one  with  regard  to  the  Covent  Garden 
production.  A  new  bell  had  been  “struck 
at  a  cost  of  $650.  but  at  the  first  rehearsal 
the  bell  was  found  to  be  a  little  sharp,  and 
Sir  Augustus  Harris,  the  famous  impresario, 
at  once  said,  “Take  it  away,  Collins,  and 
order  another.”  Massenet  was  loud  in  the 
praises  of  one  who  would  go  to  so  much 
expense  for  so  small  a  detail,  but  the  dress 
rehearsal  came,  and  the  orchestra  through 
too  little  rehearsal  was  rather  ragged — Flon. 
the  conductor  protesting  loudly.  A  babel 
of  French  artists,  authors  and  others  de¬ 
manded.  “Encore  un  autre  repetition  d  or¬ 
chestra  !”  “Impossible,”  said  Harris,  'It 
would  cost  $175.”  “Poor  old  Massenet 
turned  to  me,”  Glover  concludes,  “in  despair. 
‘To  pay  $650  for  a  new  bell,  and  not  pay 
SI 75  for  an  extra  orchestra  rehearsal.  But 
Sir  Augustus  was  ever  thus !’  ” 
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Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributor 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


MODERN 


INTERESTING 


LOGICAL 


Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  tells  us  that  the 
hree  composers  whose  orchestral  works  are 
‘  lost  frequently  performed  in  the  concert 
alls  of  Germany  are  Beethoven,  Wagner  and 
lozart.  The  fourth  place  belongs  to  three 
omposers — Liszt.  Brahms  and  Richard 

|  'trauss — a  funny  trio  to  divide  the  honors  . 

i  A  new  work  by  Max  Reger,  a  Romantic 
j  'uite,  was  recently  produced  in  Dresden.  It 
s  to  he  hoard  also  in  Munich.  Vienna.  Bres- 
au,  London  and  New  York.  A  new  Concerto 
I1*)  Olden  Style  for  orchestra,  by  the  same 
composer  has  been  produced  in  Hamburg. 
(This  work  is  also  to  be  heard  in  New  York 
'is  well  as  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 


It  takes  a  whole  man  or  woman  to  ac¬ 
complish  any  one  undertaking  in  the»best 
manner.  He  who  neglects  ten  faculties 
for  the  sake  of  cultivating  one'  will  find 
that  one  to  be  far  less  perfect  in  its 
operations  than  its  hot-house  culture 
would  seem  to  promise.  In  fact,  what¬ 
ever  is  sought  with  exclusive  eagerness 
is  likely  to  elude  the  grasp.— Eugene 
T  HAYER. 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER 

75  Cents 

THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  fresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
for  the  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A  very  large 
note  is  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
clinch  every  subject-  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

The  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner’s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A  trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts.  _ _ , 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  PIANOFORTE  STUDY 

A  CONCISE  PRACTICAL  AND  MELODIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THt. 
STUDY  OF  PIANO  PLAYING.  COMPILED  BY  THEODORE  PRESSER 
PRICE,  -  -  -  $LOO 

THIS  book  starts  at  the  verv  beginning  and  is  especially  suitable  for  young  students.  While  it  is  not 
large  or  cumbersome  it  contains  all  necessary  material  for  the  first  six  months  or  more.  The  work 
is  graded  with  the  utmost  care,  starting  in  so  simple  a  manner  as  to  be  almost  a  kindergarten 
method  and  the  material  used  is  of  attractive  character ,  gaining  the  interest  of  the  pupil  at 
the  very  outset  and  bolding  it  throughout.  The  various  scales  are  progressively  introduced,  and  ex- 
amples,  both  studies  and  melodies,  are  given  in  each  key. 

A  copy  will  be  cheerfully  sent  for  examination  to  any  responsible  person 

THE0.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


thf.  e.ttihe,  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


THE  ETUDE 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO. 

MUSIC 

Publishers,  Importers,  Dealers 
I  64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LIST  OF  NOVELTIES 

Piano 

I  Adams,  Mrs.  Crosby.  Preliminary  Studies 

Op.  24 .  ?0.2S 

These  are  planned  as  preliminary  studies  to 
“The  Very  First  Lessons"  by  Mrs.  Adams,  or 

I  to  instruction  books  in  general. 

Bergersen,  Marie.  Three  Silhouettes.  Each  .50 
Three  characteristic  u umbers  requiring  good 
keyboard  facility  and  musicianly  interpretation. 
Grades  4-5. 

Dett,  R.  Nathaniel.  Magnolia  Suite — 


Books  I  and  II.  Each .  1.50 

A  set  of  live  pieces.  Southern  in  flavor.  They 
are  fresh,  attractive,  and  charmingly  musical. 
Grades  8-5. 

Graded  Studies,  compiled  by  Mrs.  Crosby 

Adams.  Book  V . .  1.00 

Another  most  useful  and  desirable  volume  added 
to  this  series.  These  are  all  within  Grade  4 
in  difficulty. 

Lemont,  Wilmot.  Fairyland.  A  set  of 

instructive  pieces 

The  Fairy  Guard .  #4() 

The  Goblin . 50 

The  Water  Nymph . 40 

The  Sprite. . 50 

Elves . 40 

The  Last  of  the  Fairies . 30 

Lament  of  the  Fairies . 30 

Interestingly  attractive  pieces  in  2nd  and  3rd 
grades. 

Lund,  Signe.  Op.  37.  Ballade  C  Min .  1.00 

Broad  in  style.  An  effective  concert  number. 

Grade  6. 

Op.  38  Concert  Etude . 75 

A  brilliaut  uumber,  octaves  and  extended  broken 
chord  figures.  Grades  5-6. 

Violin  and  Piano 

Bigelow,  N.  Caprice .  (30 

Practice  in  spiccato  bowing.  A  bright,  pleasing 
uumber  iu  1st  and  3d  position. 

Songs 

Hill,  Mildred  J.  Secrets .  .50 

When  Birds  Have  Hushed .  .50 

Songs  of  genuine  musical  attractiveness,  for 
medium  or  high  voice. 

Holmes,  Mrs.  W-  V.  The  Comforter . 50 

A  sacred  song  of  distinctively  individual  style, 
for  medium  or  low  voice. 

Price,  Natalie  Whitted.  A  Group  of  Four 

Songs  or  Cantillations . 75 


A  tine  grade  of  dialect  sougs  for  low  or  medium 
voice.  Also  intended  as  Readings  with  Accom¬ 
paniment. 

Weidig,  Adolf.  A  Book  of  Children's  Songs  .50 

W’ritteu  for  one  or  two  voices.  An  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  fresh,  bright  songs  and  one  that  can 
be  most  appropriately  used  in  the  intermediate 
grades  of  schools. 

CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY  CO; 

Publishers 

64  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  for  catalogues,  circulars  and  terms. 


SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 

REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

Thorough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
shop.  Not  a  correspondence  schoof,  personal  atten¬ 
tion  required.  Short  course.  Low  terms.  20th  year. 
Diplomas  granted.  Prospectus  for  stamp. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

2849  N.  Ilth  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Protect  Front  Panel,  Fall  Board, 
Lock-Strip  and  Bottom  Board  from 
scratches  and  mars.  Invaluable  in 
Studios,  Sales-rooms,  Homes. 
Transparent  and  Inconspicuous — see 
cut  in  November,  1911,  Etude. 
Descriptive  circular  showing  intro¬ 
ductory  price  sent  on  request. 

C.  W.  GRAVES,  417  Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind. 


Go  to  BERMUDA 

Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions,  Lowest  Rates. 

Twin  screw  s.  S.  “BERMUDIAN.”  10,518  tons  din- 
placement.  Electric  fans;  orchestras;  wireless. 

Faateat,  newest  and  only  Steamer  lunding  passen¬ 
gers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

Suitings  every  five  days  in  connection  with  R.  M.  S. 
P.  Co.  Tickets  interchangeable. 

For  full  information  apply  to  A.  E.  OUTERBRI DOE  A 
CD.,  Agents  Quebec  S.  8.  ('«►.,  Ltd.,  20  Broadway,  New 
'  ork,  TIIOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  and  2880  Broadway, 
264  and  558  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  or  any  Ticket  Agent. 


Graves 

Piano 

Shields 


Music  typography  in  all  its  Branches 

HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK  PLATES 

^  Dudley  T.  Limerick  | 

—  GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 

N°*  i  o  b.  F)ichs  Street,  Philadelphia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


,  FOR  BATHING  AND 


urn 


eve  WATER 


inflamed  eyes  and  grai _ 

it  gives  almost  instant  relie 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE.BOOKIET  FREE 


.JOHN  L.  i  IIOMPSON,  SONS  A  CO. 

161-3  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Helpful  Inquiries  Answered  by  a  Famous  Authority 

MR.  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
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No  attention  paid  to  inquiries  unaccompanied  by  full  name  and  address. 


Q.  The  question  of  the  division  of  a  run¬ 
ning  passage  or  a  scalt  so  that  it  will  fit  a 
given  accompaniment  has  bothered  me.  I  am 
sure  that  composers  must  have  some  rule  in 
mind  when  they  write  these  things.  Is  it 
possible  for  you  to  gire  me  some  guide  that 
will  fit  all  cases,  or  is  the  matter  similar 
to  playing  two  against  three — that  is,  one  in 
■which  the  player  has  to  get  the  knack  by 
continued  effort  and  continued  failure?  I 
wish  that  you  would  gire  me  sufficient  direc¬ 
tions  and  sufficient  examples  to  make  the 
whole  matter  very  clear  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  hundreds  of  others  who  must  be 
bothered  about  the  division  of  notes.  For 
instance,  I  have  an  edition  of  a  Chopin  Talse, 
in  which  the  following  occurs.  How  would 
the  notes  in  the  right  hand  be  divided? 


There  are  also  serera C  runs  in  Liszt’s  works 
that  confuse  me  as  to  the  division.  When 
there  is  no  accompaniment  in  The  left  hand 
I  am  not  bothered.  Trusting  that  I  am  not 
asking  too  much. 

A.  The  above  musical  excerpt  is  from 
Chopin's  Waltz.  Op.  .34.  No.  t.  The  bar- 
line  is  purposely  omitted  in  the  upper  staff, 
making  two  measures  into  one.  Practically 
in  almost  every  waltz  two  measures  of  % 
are  to  be  accented  as  one  measure  of  6/4. 
The  editions  vary  greatly  in  this  matter  of 
artificial  groupings  (consult  Elson's  Music 
Dictionary  and  Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points 
■in  Music,  Artificial  Groupings")  hut  Chopin 
probably  wrote  it  as  above  given.  The  notes 
are  much  nearer  to  10lhs  in  their  value 
than  to  eight-notes.  In  some  editions  the 
group  is  marked  “13"  and,  if.  possible,  it 
is  to  be  played  as  13  equal  notes  taking 
the  place  of  12  normal  notes.  Many  pupils 
find  this  Impossible  to  do.  If  it  is  to  be 
done  successfully,  one  hand  must  act  auto¬ 
matically  ( sub-consciously ) .  Since  the  right 
hand  is  here  the  easier,  practice  that  by 
itself  until  you  get  it  almost  unconsciously  ; 
then  give  your  full  attention  to  the  left 
hand.  Finally  play  the  two  hands  together, 
giving  your  chief  attention  to  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  (left  hand)  part. 

Follow  this  rule  of  taking  the  easier  part 
automatically,  in  all  such  complex  rhythms. 
There  Is  a  physical,  or  psychological,  diffi¬ 
culty  involved  in  such  playing,  that  deserves 
the  Investigation  of  scientists.  The  human 
brain  cannot  send  out  two  different  rhythm¬ 
ical  messages  at  the  same  time  ;  one  of  the 
two  must  be  sent  sub-consciously  (automat¬ 
ically).  Everey  advanced  music  teacher 
knows  that  there  are  some  conscientious  and 
intelligent  pupils  who  cannot  master  this, 
and  therefore  they  often  alter  such  passages. 
The  very  passage  above  given  appears  in 
the  Klindworth  edition  altered  into  four 
groups,  three  triplets  and  one  group  of  four 
16th  notes,  with  the  bar-line  of  the  right 
hand  part  restored,  which  is  very  easy  to 
play  and  sounds  near  enough  to  the  original. 
But.  of  course,  it  would  be  better  to  master 
such  a  difficulty  in  the  manner  above  de¬ 
scribed  and  thus  achieve  the  exact  effect 
which  the  composer  Intended. 

Q.  Please  inform  me  if  the  sign  8 . 

affects  both  staves  nr  merely  the  upper  one. 
In  numerous  pieces  I  find  this,  is  it.  the 
custom  of  the  best  editors  to  use  tiro  signs 
when  both  stares  are  to  be,  raised  one  oc¬ 
tave  ? 

A.  The  octave  mark  only  effects  the  notes 
of  one  staff-  It  is  generally  found  above 
the  notes  of  the  upper  staff,  meaning  to 
play  these  notes  an  octave  higher.  it  is 
sometimes  found  under  the  notes  of  the  lower 
staff,  meaning  to  play  them  an  octave  lower. 
Sometimes  the  word  “bassa”  (“lower”)  is 
added  in  this  case.  In  old  editions  the  word 
"loco"  ("In  place")  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  octave  sign  to  show  that  it  is  no  longer 
In  force.  Rarely  one  may  find  an  octave 
sign  above  notes  in  the  lower  staff,  mean 
ing  that  they  are  to  he  played  an  octave 
higher,  and  still  more  rarely  an  octave  mark 
may  be  found  under  notes  in  the  upper  staff, 
meaning  to  play  them  an  octave  lower.  Two 
signs  must  always  be  used  if  both  staves 
are  to  lie  affected.  Liszt  once  or  twice  marked 
"alia"  (“higher")  against  an  octave  sign 
over  notes  In  the  lower  staff,  but  this  is  not 
necessary. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


Q.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  not  advisabh 
to  hare  a  piano  stand  right  up  against '  a 
wall.  II  hy  is  this?  Does  it  injure  the 
piano ? 

A.  It  does  not  injure  the  piano  at  all, 
but  it  transmits  part  of  the  vibrations  into 
the  wall,  which  would  noticeably  weaken  the 
power  of  the  tone.  We  even  attempt 
to  prevent  the  vibrations  of  the  piano  being 
transmitted  to  the  floor,  by  placing  it  on 
blocks  of  rubber  or  glass,  or  upon  certain 
(patented)  discs  of  metal  and  rubber 

• 

Q.  Docs  it  seem  likely  that  orchestras  will 
be  increased  in  size  in  the  future?  By  this 
I  mean  the  regular  symphony  orchestra. 
How  many  performers  is  the  modem  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  compelled  to  employ  in  order 
to  perform  the  modern  works?  Have  any 
instruments  been  invented  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  that  seem  destined  to  be 
regularly  used  in  the  orchestras  of  the-  future? 
Please  give  me  a  comprehensive  answer  that 
a  music-lover  with  limited  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  can  grasp. 

A.  It.  is  not  likely  that  the  orchestra  will 
he  increased  in  size.  What  we  seek  in  an 
ideal  orchestra  is  not  only  power,  but  unity 
of  attack,  perfection  of  shading,  etc.,  which 
is  called  ensemble If  we  make  an  orches¬ 
tra  too  large  the  ensemble  suffers.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  studied  this  very  carefully  and 
consider  that  about  one  hundred  performers, 
in  a  moderate-sized  hall,  give  the  ideal  or¬ 
chestral  effect.  The  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  probably  the  finest  in  tile  world,  has 
little  less  than  one  hundred  members.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic  has  about  110,  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  about  125. 

These  numbers  vary  a  little  according  to 
the  work  that  is  being  given,  a  Richard 
Strauss  tone-poem  having  many  more  parts 
than  a  Schumann  Symphony.  When  Wag¬ 
ner  gave  his  Triolog.v  for  the  first  time  (in 
1S76)  he  could  have  had  a  thousand  per¬ 
formers  had  he  called  for  them  ;  but  he  used 
116  as  a  maximum,  in  the  orchestra. 

As  to  Important  new  instruments  there  are 
none  which  I  think  will  be  permanent  ex¬ 
cept  the  Celesta  (a  peculiar  bell-toned  in¬ 
strument),  the  pedal-clarinette,  and  the  Saxo¬ 
phones.  The  latter  are,  however,  about  70 
years  old,  but  they  have  as  yet  been  very 
little  used  in  orchestral  scores,  so  that  they 
may  be  called  new  orchestral  instruments. 

Q.  Who  may  be  considered  the  real  founder 
o]  the  modern  Scandinavian  school  of  music. 
Please  tell  something  of  his  work. 

A.  The  real  founder  of  the  modern  Scan¬ 
dinavian  school  was  surely  Eduard  Grieg. 
While  the  Danish  Gade  was  content  to  echo 
classical  models,  until  he  received  the  nick 
name  of  “Mrs.  Mendelssohn,"  Grieg  soon  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  songs  and  stories 
of  his  native  Norway.  It  was  while  he  stud¬ 
ied  with  Gade,  too,  that  his  attention  was 
turned  in  this  direction  ;  for  then  Rikard 
Noordrnak  aroused  his  enthusiasm  for  na¬ 
tionalism.  Noordraak  composed  a  little  in 
the  smaller  forms,  but  it  remained  for  Grieg 
to  present  Norway  fully  in  music.  The 
rich  expression  and  plaintive  sweejness  of 
the  Norwegian  folk-songs  are  echoed  in  his 
music,  with  the  added  touch  of  fresh  indi 
vldual  genius.  Sometimes  the  songs  and 
popular  dances  are  very  definitely  used,  as 
in  the  Slaetter  and  some  of  the  Lyric  Pieces. 
The  national  dances  include  the  Hailing. 
Springdans,  Polska,  etc.  Norway's  great  ex¬ 
ample  led  to  other  national  schools,  though 
no  other  Scandinavian  can  yet  compare  with 
Grieg.  In  Sweden,  Ivor  Ilallstrom  founded 
the  national  opera  ;  Anders  HallOn  puts 
Swedish  folk-song  into  Wagnerian  settings  ; 
Emi]  Sjogren  uses  rich  harmony,  but  is  often 
bizarre;  while  Wilhelm  Stenhammar’s  works 
show  a  spirit  of  warm  enthusiasm.  Den¬ 
mark,  with  Gade,  the  Hartmanns  and  the 
operatic  Enna.  is  not  so  distinctively  national. 
The  Finnish  school  was  founded  by  Frod- 
rik  Paeius  (1800-1891).  whose  patriotic  songs 
remain  famous;  while  the  earnest  Jan  Sibel¬ 
ius  is  its  greatest  representative.  See  Henry 
T.  Einck's  Life  of  Grieg  for  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  works. 

Q  What  do  the  words  “C  in  a.t"  or  “F 
in  alt  mean?  1  see  them  used  in  reference 
to  singers'  voices  now  ana  then.  Do  they 
refer  to  the  Alto  voice? 

A.  They  do  not  refer  to  the  alto  voice. 

I  lie  words  “in  Alt’  are  applied  to  any  notes 
in  female  voice  from  G  above  the  staff  (two- 
lined  Gi  to  the  F  above  that  (three-lined  F), 
See  “Alt”  in  any  musical  dictionary, 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


PIANO  TUNING  PAY! 


You  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your 
moments  to  the  etudy  of  our  correspondence  syne, 
It  Is  a  profession  that  cun  be  converted  tie 
money  at  any  time  or  place  In  the  civilized  world 
an  hour's  notice.  worm 


1HE  TUNE-A-PHONE  IN  U*£ 


model  of  a  full-sized,  Modern,  Upright  Action  aii 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil.  ’ 

Our  wonderful  Invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone  glvi 
the  exact  number  of  beats  that  should  occur  In  tb 
test  Intervals.  With  It  the  student  knows  what  th 
result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work 
Write  today  for  free  illustrated  descriptive  bookie 
Address,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tunia 
1  5  Fine  Arts  Building,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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PIANOS 


The  long-wearing  quality 
guaranteed  for  the  POOLE 
PIANO  is  due  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  to  our  thorough  and 
lengthy  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  lavished  upon  every 
detail  of  the  instrument  in¬ 
sure  scientific  and  mechani¬ 
cal  correctness  of  scale  and 
action,  sweetness  and  purity 
of  tone,  and  a  certain  dis¬ 
tinctive  individuality. 

It  is  the  beautiful  singing  quality 
of  the  POOLE  TONE  as  well  as 
the  attractive  appearance  of  these 
pianos  which  appeals  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  trained  musician  and 
music  lover. 


There  are  Poole  representatives  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town  in  America.  We  will  gladly  give  you 
information  about  our  special  terms  and  our  system 
of  payments.  Just  as  easy  for  you  to  buy  direct 
from  our  factory  as  though  you  lived  in  Boston. 
Liberal  allowance  for  old  instruments.  WRITE 
FOR  CATALOGUE  C. 


POOLE  PIANO  CO. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Attention 


Music  Teachers 
Music  Schools 
and  Convents 


We  will  supply  you  with  Music  on 
sale  and  on  selection  at  largest  discounts. 
We  publish  the  celebrated 

Root  Edition  Beautiful 


The  finest  teaching  edition  in  the  world;  also  | 
carry  everything  in  Music.  Write  for  catalogue  j 
and  liberal  on  sale  plan. 

FRANK  K.  ROOT  &  CO.,  1509  E.  55th  St.,  Chicago 


A  vehicle  so  comfortable  that  rough 
roads  do  not  tire  you ;  so  beautiful  that 
you  take  pride  in  it  wherever  you  go. 

A  machine  you  can  trust  everywhere, 
and  always.  When  you  buy  a  Locomo 
bile  Big  Six,  you  buy  Satisfaction,  Service 
and  Safety.  '  Luxury  of  Appointments. 
Equipment  and  Finish.  The  most 
powerful  Locomobile  ever  built. 

A  Big  Six,  but  not  too  big.  Roomy, 
but  convenient.  Comfort  of  Ten-Inch 
Upholstery,  long  wheel-base,  elastic 
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Jjocomobi/e 


alloy  steel  springs,  and  perfect  balance. 

Four  speeds,  seven -bearing  crank 
shaft,  and  bronze  motor-base. 

Extra  tires  carried  at  rear.  Clean 
running  boards. 

The  most  efficient  and  completely 
developed  electric  lighting  system. 
Air  compressor  for  inflating  tires 
Quick  detachable -demountable  rims 
Ventilated  windshield.  Disco  starter 
for  starting  motor. 

Send  for  folder. 


The  Locomobile  Company  of  America 


Motor  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 
.  General  Offices  and  Works 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Branches: 

Baltimore  Minneapolis 
San  Francisco  Oakland 
Atlanta  Los  Angeles 


Branches 

New  York  Pittsburgh 


Jjtcomobile 


Boston  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Washington 
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THE  ETUDE 


‘'Decidedly  the  Best  in  the  Field ?? 

NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 


TEACHING  TEACHERS  HOW  TO  TEACH 

Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome  and  Hand 
Culture,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Address,  JOHN  ORTH,  Steinert  Hall,  BOSTON 


-“DO  IT  NOW!”- 


Music  Teachers,  Listen— If  you  are  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  I  will  mail  absolutely  free,  on  receipt  of  a 
postal,  four  Folders,  containing  eight  music  lessons. 
This  is  to  prove  thatwe  have  the  best  and  most  thorough 
Course  of  Music  Instruction  in  sight  singing,  musical 
theory  and  Public  School  work  in  this  country.  It  is 
worth  money  to  you.  Could  anyone  make  a  fairer  offer? 
PALI  ESEN  MORGAN 

1947  Broadway  -  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

...AND... 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

MRS.  BABCOCK 


Offers  teaching;  posit  Ions,  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
Schools.  Also  Church  und  Concert  Engagements. 


CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


WEEKS  COURSES  for  Artists,  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BOARD 


Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc.' 

•eachers  educated  in  Europe.  Two  Lessons  per  Week;  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic;  Normal 
Methods,  Lockes  Primary  Plan,  Public  School  Subjects,  Harmony,  etc.  Certificates,  Catalogs.  | 

MARKS  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  2  West  121st  Street,  New  York 


Music  teaches  moat  exquisitely  the 
art  of  development .  ■ — D'  Israeli. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 


CALVIN  B.  CADY 

Lecturer  in  Music.Teachers’  College, Columbia  University, N.Y.» 
aud  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  N.  Y. 
Announcements  ol  PRIYATE  and  NORMAL  COURSE 
on  application  to 

MRS.  CALVIN  B.  CADY,  15  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 


HOME  STUDY 

Harmony  Hand  Culture 

Counterpoint  Piano  Technique 

Composition  Other  Subjects 

Scholarships  in  Harmony 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING 
as  used  In  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City 
Eight  Years’  Work 

E.  F.  MARKS  -  2  West  121st  St.,  New  Y  ork  City 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART 


OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director 


AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  wtth  aa  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE 


NEW  VIRGIL 


Practice  Clavier 


Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 


VIRGIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  addtess: 

A.  K.  VIRGIL, 


120ft  Cameron  Building;, 
Madison  Ave.  and  84th  Street, | 


NEW  YORK 


“MAKING  THE  PIECE  GO 
BETTER.” 

Practice  should  not  consist  of  “trying 
to  make  the  piece  go  better,”  but  in  try¬ 
ing  to  make  oneself  see  it  better — under¬ 
stand  it  better,  musically  and  technically 
This  implies  a  constant  process  of 
analysis  during  practice — musical  analysis 
and  technical  analysis.  This  means  that 
we  must  really  listen  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  musi¬ 
cally  than  omitting  to  do  this. 

To  try  to  draw  without  looking  at  the 
paper  is  no  worse  than  to  try  to  play  with¬ 
out  careful  aural  attention.  This  is  where 
ear  training”  comes  in.  But  ear  training 
should  always  mean  training  the  mind  to 
analyze  the  pitch  and  time  so  as  to  under¬ 
stand  music  better,  and  should  never  be 
conducted  without  that  immediate  pur¬ 
pose  in  view.  There  can  be  no  real  prac¬ 
tice  or  real  lesson  without  insistence  all 
the  time  on  such  ear  training.  All  this 
implies  the  closest  possible  attention  dur¬ 
ing  the  practice  hour.  Such  close  atten¬ 
tion  in  conjunction  with  a  keen  imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  distinguishing  feature  between 
the  work  of  the  talented  and  the  un- 
talented  person.  One  can  therefore  raise 
one’s  status  musically  simply  by  insisting 
upon  close  attention  to  what  one  is  doing, 
and  more  important  still,  to  what  one 
should  be  doing  musically  and  technically. 

Such  •  persistent  use  of  the  judgment 
and  imagination  is  not  only  required  from 
the  pupil,  but  also  from  the  teacher.  As 
teachers  our  powers  must  be  applied 
analytically  in  a  two-fold  direction.  First, 
we  must  analyze  the  music  we  wish  to 
teach,  its  structure  and  its  feeling;  sec¬ 
ondly,  we  must  analyze  the  pupil’s  doings, 
comparing  them  with  this  ideal  we  have 
formed  so  that  we  can  diagnose  exactly 
where  the  pupil  fails  and  why  he  fails. 
Such  analysis  comes  under  four  headings : 
(a)  we  must  analyze  what  the  pupil  is 
actually  doing;  (b)  we  must  analyze  the 
faults  thereby  perceived;  (c)  we  must 
analyze  why  the  pupil  is  making  those 
faults,  and  (d)  we  must  analyze  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  attitude  of  mind  so  that  we  may 
know  how  to  treat  him. — Tobias  Mat- 
thay,  in  an  address  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Musical  Society  Congress  in 
London. 


What  Others  Say 


“We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends.” 

Shakespeare. 


•jit*  mi*.. 


The  Left  Hand  Technic  by  Philinn  i 
great  help  for  training  the  left  hand 
Increasing  Its  strength  and  evenness  of 
tension. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Stephen. 


I  find  Left  Hand  Technic  and  Octaves 
Chords  by  Philipp  better  than  anythlr 
have  ever  used,  and  I  shall  try  to  get  o 
teachers  to  use  them — Mrs.  Jas.  W  R, 
son,  Colorado. 


The  Four  Hand  Album  with  its  list 
composers.  Beethoven,  Wagner,  Chamin 
Moszkowsky,  etc.,  speaks  for  itself.  I 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  its  splendid  re 
toire. — Mrs.  H.  Harvey  Eygelton,  Califor 


I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Octaves 
Chords  by  Philipp,  and  am  sure  I  shall 
joy  using  one  of  them.— Mrs.  J.  Ru> 
Leach,  California. 


Biographical  Letters  from  Great  Mas 
is  fine,  and  I  think  that  for  fixing  var 
data  on  the  minds  of  children  the  bool 
excellent. — Mrs.  Appleby  Robinson ,  New  Y 


The  Primer  of  Facts  Is  a  splendid  b 
and  I  think  every  pupil  should  have  on' 
Edith  Hiller,  Ohio. 


Beyer’s  Pianoforte  Method  is  better  t 
the  preceding  editions.  This  instruction  l 
has  been  used  many  years  successfully 
our  family.  I  received  my  first  instruct 
from  the  Beyer’s  method,  it  being  tai 
by  my  grandfather. — Julia  Molter,  Illinoi 


I  think  The  Etude  is  simply  fine.  Aly 
fresh  and  inspiring.  One’s  flagging  zea 
stimulated  afresh  at  the  end  of  each  me 
by  the  arrival  of  The  Etude. — McKei 
N.  Zealand. 


The  On  Sale  plan  is  the  most  perfectly 
thing  for  teachers  ever.  Through  them 
gotten  acquainted  with  nearly  everythin 
use  in  teaching.  You  give  'such  a  lib 
discount,  too. 

(lTJ0U  can  order  a  collection  of  studies 
“Y\  hat  not,”  and  then  select  according 
needs  of  pupils.  I  can  recommend  Mr.  F 
ser  with  all  my  heart. — Lena  B  McD 
sissippi. 


The  On  Sale  plan  is  really  a  boon 
busy  teachers,  and  I  am  glad' I  have  t 
it.  Marguerite  VonJuel 3  Pennsylvania. 


Your  On  Sale  system  is  indeed  a  bool 
teachers  placed  in  a  small  town,  and 
may  he  assured  that  I  greatly  appreciate 
favors  which  you  are  able  to  place  in 
way. — W.  B.  Kuenzel,  Iowa. 


Imaginary  Letters  from  Great  Musk 
has  been  received  and  I  find  it  interes 
reading  for  grown-ups  as  well  as  chile 
I  am  delighted  with  it. — Mrs.  W.  A. 
banks,  Alabama. 


There  are  some  good  recreation  and  es 
tion  pieces  in  the  Two  Students.  I  am 
pleased  with  it. — C.  M.  Kluck. 


“Only  he  with  the  genius  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  can  be  really  brilliant.”— Ro bert 
Franz. 


Beyer’s  Elementary  School,  by  Landon 
beyond  my  expectations.  Will  use  it  for 
beginners. — Eduanl  C.  Hall, 


THE  von  ENDE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


OF 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  DISTINGUISHED  FACULTY  INCLUDES: 

Sigismond  Stojowski,  the  eminent  Polish  pianist  and  composer.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Dean  of 
American  pianoforte  pedagogs  and  teacher  of  many  of  America’s  most  prominent  pianists  and  teachers. 
Vita  Witek,  the  well-known  Berlin  pianist  and  teacher.  Hans  van  den  Burg,  Holland’s  foremost 
composer-pianist.  Louis  Stillman,  author  of  “Concentration  and  Technic”  for  pianists,  and  technical 
specialist.  David  Bispham,  America’s  greatest  song  interpreter.  Ludwig  Hess,  the  famous  German 
tenor  and  teacher  of  singing  of  Berlin  who  has  located  permanently  in  New  York  City.  Adrienne  Remenyi, 
authority  in  voice  culture  and  F rench  diction,  style  and  interpretation.  Anton  Witek,  the  famous  violinist 
and  teacher  of  Berlin.  Herwegh  von  Ende,  violin  pedagog.  Teacher  of  Kotlarsky,  soloist  with  Caruso 
and  at  Metropolitan  Opera  Concerts.  Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Organist  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  INCLUDES: 

Franz  X.  Arens,  Conductor  Peoples  Symphony  Concerts  and  teacher  of  singing.  Richard  Arnold,  former 
Concertmaster  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Clarence  Dickinson,  Organist  Brick  Church  and  Con¬ 
ductor  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  Henry  Holden  Huss,  eminent  pianist  and  composer.  Henry  P.  Schmitt, 
Concertmaster  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Leo  Schulz,  Solo  Cellist  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Orchestra! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG.  Students  May  Enter  at  Any  Time 
Address  :  HERWEGH  von  ENDE,  Director  DEPT.  B.,  58  WEST  90th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Etude  comos  to  me  like  an  old  fr 
with  an  ever  new  message.  I  feel  th 
could  not  do  without  it.  I  have  man; 
the  works  which  have  been  offered  in  “ 
lisher’s  Notes.”  and  that  part  of  the  m 
zine  is  studied  closely  every  month.  Thi 
fers  are  liberal  ;  I  can  obtain  much  w 
I  could  not  otherwise  afford. — Mrs.  Mi 
P.  Batchelder,  Vermont. 


I  have  only  words  of  praise  for  Octal 
and  Chords  by  Philipp  ;  I  want  a  copy  of  l 
Trill  when  it  is  published. — Mrs.  Clias. 
Wing,  New  York. 


The  Etude_  has  filled  a  long  felt  want 
our  family  circle,  giving  my  daughter  ut 
and  varied  music,  and  its  coming  is  alwa, 
hailed  with  delight. — Mrs.  Frazier  C.  Stru 
ton.  New  York. 


In  all  the  years  I  have  dealt  with  ; 
house  I  have  always  received  perfect  si 
faction  in  every  way. — Cura  Stotler,  Wis 
sin. 


Beyer's  Elementary  School  of  Piano  I1 
ing  is  one  of  the  best  books  for  ckil< 
that  I  have  ever  seen. — Nellie  II.  Skidm 


I  have  examined  Sacred  Duets  very  thr 
oughly  and  can  truly  say  that  I  am  mm 
pleased  with  it.  The  melodies  are  beautif 
and  give  us  a  new  conception  of  the  o 
familiar  words.  I  shall  make  use  of  til 
book  in  my  choir  work. — Helen  Bacon,  Ca 
fornia. 


BURROWES  COURSE 


Happy  Pupils — Satisfied  Parents — Prosperous  Teachers. 

Enthusiastic  letters  from  teachers  of  the  Course, 
also  descriptive  literature  sent  on  application  to 


OF  MUSIC  STUDY 

Kindergarten  and  Primary— Correspond¬ 
ence  or  Personal  Instruction 

Classes  are  doubled  by  use  of  this  method 


I  find  no  book  that  better  pleases  me  thi 
Wodell’s  Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting. 
Mrs.  L.  Stuckey,  Indiana. 


The  Young  Virtuoso  and  Standard  His 
of  Music,  by  Cooke,  are  just  what  I 
needed  in  my  class. — Mrs.  George  S.  Br 


KATHARINE  BURROWES 


D.  502  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Dept.  D.  246  HIGHLAND  AVE.,  HIGHLAND  PARK  DETROIT  MICH 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


I  received  the  5  vols.  of  Grove’s  Dictiol 
ary  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  san 
and  shall  find  them  very  useful. — Alfred  j 
Smith,  New  Y’ork  City. 


THE  ETUDE 
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tEQUISiTES  FOR 

-THE- 

IIUSIC  TEACHER 


ISINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSIC  TE6CH- 
RS,  $  1 .00.  This  book  Is  a  compendium  of 
'he  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
Methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
!,  yield  you  a  larger  income. 

ASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 
iefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
11  business  transacted  by  a  music  teacher. 

PIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I  Oc  each, 
i1 .00  per  dozen. 

E  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (35 

scords  with  stubs.)  2  5c.  A  practical  method 
11-  the  teacher  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
upils,  studies  and  accounts. 

5S0N  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

Package  of  25  cards.)  25c. 

E  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

Pad  of  100  slips  1  15c.  Furnishing  a  weekly 
irm  upon  which  to  record  directions  for  prac- 
ice  as  well  as  results. 

.LS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 

:5c. 

ANK  BILLS.  (Large  size  6x9,  package  of  60) 

•5c. 

JSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

Package  of  100  )  1  5c.  For  all  memorandums, 
specially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

ARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

00  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25c. 

UDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

5  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1  5c. 

ANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

’rices,  1  Oc  to  35c. 

ANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lines 
nd  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  4  Oc. 
Postage  11c  extra  ) 

ANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

00  leaves  7x8%  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

ANK  PROGRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 

r  Pupils’  Recitals.  50c  per  hundred. 

3LOM A  FORM.  21x19  Price  15c.  Parch- 
lent.  25c. 

ACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8)4  5c. 

JSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6)4x4%  inches. 
Oc. 

WARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 

3,  50c. 

JSIC  WRITINC  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1  5c. 

OFESSIONAL  OR  VISITING  CARDS. 
iO  for  35c, 1  OO  for  50c,  500  for  S  1 .25. 

ieatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styles 
f  type. 

IBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 

ine  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

.  handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
n  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ILL  BLACKBOARDS. 

x3 ft.,  SI  .80;  2*4x3*, a,  S2.50;  8x4,  $3.20. 
IART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 

heet.  32x44  containing  four  Btaves  of  heavy 

ines. 

IHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Post¬ 
aid,  1  2  cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1  5c  a 

oil. 

IHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans- 
arent. )  Per  package,  postpaid.  1  5cj  the  same, 
2  yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  1  Oc;  the  Bame,  4 
ards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

STEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES, 
or  holding  music.  Clotli-liinged  front,  shee 
msic,  height  3y2  inches.  By  express,  not  pre- 
aid,  25  c. 

INILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
lanilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c-  The  best 
ope  manilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not-  pre¬ 
paid,  $  1 . 

ISTS.  Prices  from  S  1 .25  to  $  1  0,  accord- 
ag  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
iDALS.  Gold,  Roman  finish  of  substantial 
■eight,  engra;ved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5. 
’lie  same  in  si  ver,  net,  postpaid,  $3. 
ATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS, 
ic  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  This 
ist  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
imes  A  list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
pon  application. 

IELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
,o  bell,  $2.25;  with  bell,  $3.35.  Foreign 
aake,  no  bell,  $2.50;  with  bell,  $3.50.  J. 

L.,  no  bell,  $3.00;  with  bell,  $4.25. 
'ransportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro- 
omes,  postpaid,  50c. 

JSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14%  inches, 
lack,  brown  and  wine,  $1.10;  15)4  inches 
ong,  $  l  .32  Seal  Grain,  15)4  inches,  colors: 
■lack’.or  brown,  $  1 .42.  Same,  lines  and  bound, 
>2.15.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

JSIC  FOLIOS.  With  striugs  for  tying  euds, 
>5c.  The  same  with  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
lack,  handles  for  carrying,  95c  postpaid,  net. 
JSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size, 
Sl.50  to  $200.  Full  sheet  music  size,  $3 
o  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

JSIC  CABINETS.  $  1  0  to  $2 8.  Send  for 
ist. 

|USIC  STANDS.  84c  to  $1.60,  postpaid. 

lend  for  list. 

Let  us  /end  free  a  copy  of  our  catalogue, 
basic  Teachers'  Handbook”  containing  descrip- 
1  >i  of  above,  and  lists  and  pries  on  Busts, 
[  tuples,  Jewelry,  Medals,  Pilch  Pipes,  Forks, 
j  nder-synvphony  Instruments. 


HEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

I1  ’12  Chestnut  Sf.  •  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOElESaE 


New  Publications 


A)  «f»  <*) 


f 


I 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 


Report  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the 
International  Musical  Society,  held  in 
London.  England,  May  29  to  June  3,  1911. 
Novello  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  427 
pages.  Bound  in  cloth. 

In  June,  1912,  The  International  Musi¬ 
cal  Society  held  its  fourth  congress  in 
London,  England,  when  for  the  first  time 
a  musical  organization  was  entertained  by 
the  British  Government  at  a  luncheon 
held  at  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
many  high  officials  attending.  This  dig¬ 
nified  body  of  music  workers  has  achieved 
the  worthy  object  of  holding  an  interna¬ 
tional  convention  which  has  been  char¬ 
acterized  by  as  high  and  lofty  a  nature 
as  could  be  expected  from  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  addresses  made  by  the  different 
delegates  from  the  various  nations  were 
made  in  English,  German  and  Erench  and 
are  published  in  this  report  in  the  original 
languages. 


The  High  School  Assembly  Song  Book, 
by  Frank  R.  Rix.  Published  by  the  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co.  189  pages.  Bound  in  cloth. 

A  well  selected  collection  of  songs  for 
high  school  use  made  by  the  Director  of 
Public  School  Music  in  New  York  City. 
It  is  intended  as  a  successor  of  the  very 
successful  Assembly  Song  Book  used  in 
elementary  schools  and  compiled  by  the 
same  writer. 


Musical  Dictation,  by  Hollis  Dann, 
Mus.  D.,  Professor  of  Music  at  Cornell 
University.  The  American  Book  Co.  141 
pages.  Bound  in  cloth.  Numerous  musi¬ 
cal  examples.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  well  selected  set  of  exercises  for 
use  in  school  work  will  appeal  to  many 
teachers  particularly  because  of  what 
might  be  called  the  “dosage”  or  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  based  upon  a  somewhat 
unique  plan  of  months,  giving  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  dictated  in  the  class  room 
month  by  month  with  helpful  suggestions 
pertaining  to  the  method  of  administering 
it. 


The  Musical  Antiquary,  a  Quarterly 
published  by  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  80  pages.  Bound  in  paper. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Great  care  and  attention  to  details 
characterizes  this  excellent  periodical 
which,  because  of  the  antiquarian  quality 
of  its  contents,  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  permanent  book.  Although  the  subjects 
are  naturally  those  which  would  only  be 
of  interest  to  an  advanced  musician  with 
a  penchant  for  the  rare  things  in  musical 
history,  it  seems  a  splendid  thing  that 
there  are  in  these  hurried  times  investiga¬ 
tors  who  are  willing  to  give  the  essential 
attention  to  such  subjects  as  “Some»Sis- 
tine  Chapel  Traditions,”  “Some  Illus¬ 
trated  Music  Books  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,”  etc. 

■ - -  “  ‘ 

Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Engravers  and  Printers 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 
publishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books^  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRADE 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


56-58  West  97th  St.,  New  York  City 


RALFE  LEECH  STERNER,  Director 
FOR  MANY  YEARS  NEW  YORK  CITY’S  PRE-EMINENT  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

Two  connected  buildings  delightfully  situated  between  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River 


ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  ARTS  TAUGHT  FROM  THE 
BEGINNING  TO  THE  HIGHEST  ARTISTIC  FINISH 

Owing  to  increasing  business  we  have  secured  the  building  adjoining  the  school  and  cut  through, 
making  it  into  one  large  building.  This  gives  us  additional 


DORMITORIES  AND  STUDIOS 

Our  Instructors  Will  Teach  You  Just  What  You  Need  in  Your  Work 
Our  Teachers’  Diplomas  Are  Recognized  Throughout  America 


DORMITORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
PROPER  CHAPE RONAGE 


Terms,  including  tuition,  board, 
practicing,  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate,  etc.,  on  application 


Concerts  Weekly 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


r—  College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 

Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Granberry  Piano  School 

GEORGE  FOLSOM  GRANBERRY,  Dihector 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 

Booklkt  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


CirctAm  OF  improved  music 
UUnnillg  oyoicill  STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  Dunning  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
masters  of  music  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning  class  of 
seventv-two  in  six  months.  Teachers  are  proving  every  day  that  it  pays,  Musically ,  Artistically,  and 
Financially  to  take  the  Dunning  System,  for  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching. 
That  is  the  opinion  of  Leschetizky,  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePachmann,  Gabrilowitsch,  Dr. 
Mason  Johanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 
MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  1  1  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
Special  Class  in  Chicago,  beginning  September  23d. 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 

U M  M  All  under  the  peraoual 

Dy  WAIL  iustruction  of  i)r. 

Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter¬ 
national  anthem  competition,  1911. 

A  simple,  coucise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 

ALFRED  WOOLER,  Mus.  Doc. 
322  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


iRafael  Nanas; 

Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher,  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  European  and  Am¬ 
erican  Press  as  “ one  of  the  great 
pianists  of  the  day,"  His  In¬ 
terpretations  and  Method  avail¬ 
able  to  Professionals  and  Amateurs 
by  means  of  his  Written  Lessons 
and  Mail  Courses.  Free  lesson  on 
request.  106  E.  23d  St., New  York. 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 

(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 

John  B.  Calvert,  D.D..  President  212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 

The  Faculty  and  Examiners 

H.  Rawlins  Baker  Fannie  O.  Greene  Sara  Jcrnigan  Henry  Sohradieck 

Mary  Fidelia  Burt  John  Cornelius  Griggs  McCall  Lanham  Harry  Rowe  Shelley 

K&teS.  Chittenden  Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Dan’l  Gregory  Mason  Win.  F.  Sherman 

May  I.  Ditto  Gustav  O.  Hornberger  Paul  Savage  Katharine  L.  Taylor 

Geo.  Coleman  Gow  2?th  SEASON  R.  Huntington  Woodman 

Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues*  KATE  8.  CHITTENDEN,  Pea 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 

42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2  and  4  Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

“THE  VIRGIL  METHOD  ”  Books  I  and  II . 

“THE  PIANO  PEDALS,”  How,  When  and  Where  to  use  them 
“  PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  HARMONY  PLAYING  ”  . 

CHOICE  COMPOSITIONS,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  for  Piano 

Five  New  Songs  for  Home  and  Concert  Use,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  \  lrgil 

Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  Send  for  Catalogues 


S3 .00 
1.25 
1.50 


MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  VIRGIL  piano  school 

Director  i  AND  CONSERVATORY 

FALL  TERM,  -  Sept.  19th  I  - 

42  West  76th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Unapproached  Advantages 
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CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 


MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 


The  Eminent  Teacher  of  Singing 


Fall  Term  opens  September  15,1912 

Only  Earnest,  Serious  Students  Accepted 

For  terms  and  particulars,  address 

\  MRS.  STACEY  WILLIAMS 

Studios  405-406  Kimball  Hall,  -  Chicago,  Ill. 


PRIVATE  TEACHERS 


Conduct  your  Class  as  a  BRANCH  of  the 

Western  Conservatory 

For  conditions  of  ASSOCIATE  FACULTY 
MEMBERSHIP  address: 

E.H.  SCOTT.  Pres.,  Mailers  Building, Chicago 


MR.  D.  A.  CLIPPINGER 


TEACHER,  AUTHOR,  EDITOR 
Teaches  Voice  Building,  Artistic  Singing,  and 
prepares  students  for  all  lines  of 
professional  work 

Mr.  Clippinger  is  author  of  the  following: 

Systematic  Voice  Training,  which  is  used  as  a  text  book  in 
many  schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  Elements  op  Voice  Culture,  and  Studio  Notes,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

He  is  also  Editor  of  The  Western  Musical  Herald. 
Address,  410  Kimball  Hall  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATORY 


Kimball  Hall,  300-310  S. Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO  -  ILL. 


One  of  America’s  largest,  most  successful  centers  for  the  study  of  all  branches  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Ait.  Modern  courses  masterfully  taught  by  70  eminent  artists.  Superior  Normal  Training  School 
supplies  teachers  for  schools  and  colleges.  Public  School  Music.  Unrivaled  free  advantages. 
1  went  > -seventh  Season  begins  September  9,  1912.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  free. 


JOHN  J.  HATTSTAEDT, 


President 


MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 


Mrs.  Adams  receives  students  and 
teachers  from  October  1st  to  June  1st 
in  practical,  every-day  technical  work, 
and  in  the  artistic  interpretation  of 
M  usic.  T eachers  may  come  at  any  time 
for  whatever  period  of  study  desired. 


Write  for  further  particulars  to 

CROSBY  ADAMS,  Oak  Park  (Chicago)  III. 


Centralizing 
School  of 


Music 


Gertrude  Radle-Paradis 
Director 

Progressive,  Scientific  and  Practical 
Methods 


Results  Positive 

SEND  FOR  ART  BOOKLET  No.  8 


ANNA  PARKER-SHUTTS,  Secretary 
Suite  612  Fine  Arts  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


CLARE  ObBORNE  REED,  Director 


Twelfth  Season  Pupils  may  enter  any  time.  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Theory.  Public  School 
Music.  More  free  advantages  than  any  other  music  school.  For  catalogue,  address 

509  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


J.  B.  HALL,  Manager 


Chicago 


24  CENTS 


in  stamps  sent  to  EFFA  ELLIS 
will  give  you  the  lesson  on  how 
to  teach  the  keyboard,  and  in¬ 
troduce  Melody,  Rhythm, 
Music  Form,  Harmony  and 
Eartraining. 


Effa  Ellis  Keyboard  Harmony  School 


and  Training  School  for  Teachers 


204-205  Boston  Store  Bldg.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON- CHICAGO 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


A  University  Professional  School,  for  the 
comprehensive  study  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  music,  either  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  in  Chicago’s  most  attractive 
suburb. 

The  environment  is  perfect  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages  superior.  Send  for  detailed  descrip, 
tions  of  courses  and  book  of  Evanston 


views. 


Evanston, 


P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Dean 


III. 


Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 


Unsurpassed  faculty  of  60. 


MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President 

Course  of  study  based  on  best  modern  educational  principles.  Diplomas. 

Degrees  and  many  free  advantages. 

PIANO,  VOICE,  VIOLIN,  DRAMATIC  ART,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  ETC 

students  may  enter  at  any  time.  * 

Address  the  Registrar  for  catalog.  Box  9  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HER 


Founded  by  Wm.  II.  Sherwood 

Piano,  Georgia  Kober;  Organ  and  Theory,  Waller  Keller, 
Director;  Vocal,  Win.  A.  Willett,  Genevieve  Clark  Wilson; 
Violin,  Bernhard  Listemann;  and  other  artists. 

For  catalogue  address  L.  F.  Getcliell,  Business  Manager 

C  H 


w  O  O  D 

MUSIC 


O  O  L 


Suite  711  Fine  Art  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  PUPIL’S  HORROR. 


BY  DOROTHY  M.  LATCHEM. 


AFFECTATION  AMONG  MUSIC 
STUDENTS. 


BY  B.  H.  WIRE. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE 


It  is  unfortunate  for  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession  that  many  of  its  members  take 
on  a  “know  it  all”  air,  or  “show  off”  when 
playing,  singing  or  discussing  the  subject. 
Not  a  few  will  even  praise  their  own 
capabilities  in  the  presence  of  uninterested 
persons.  I  remember  once  hearing  a 
young  man  who  was  studying  the  violin 
make  the  remark  that  he  could  do  all  that 
Macmillan  or  Cesar  Thomson  could  do — 
or  even  Kubelik.  He  informed  us  that 
“his  teacher  said  so,”  and  teacher’s  word 
was  apparently  positive  proof  as  far  as 
making  this  comparison  was  concerned. 
The  boy’s  affected  manner  digusted 
everybody,  both  in  his  public  perform¬ 
ances  and  in  his  social  intercourse.  Per¬ 
haps  unbridled  youth  served  as  his  ex¬ 
cuse,  but  what  can  be  said  for  the  teacher 
who  encouraged  him  in  his  conceit?  Such 
teafhers  and  such  pupils  do  much  to 
bring  music  into  disrepute. 

And  then  there  is  another  form  of  af¬ 
fectation  seen  in  the  imitation  of  the 
idiosyncracies  of  noted  musicians.  One 
does  not  acquire  technic  or  interpretative 
power  by  allowing  one’s  hair  to  grow,  nor 
does  genius  need  soiled  linen  and  a  flow¬ 
ing  necktie  in  which  to  flourish. 

There  is  still  a  third  class  of  music- 
makers  who  fling  their  arms  to  high 
heaven  at  every  measure,  possibly  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  a  dainty  hand,  or  a 
few  beautiful  rings.  Small  vanities  all 
too  often  betray  small  men — in  spirit  if 
not  in  stature.  The  great  architects  of 
the  temple  of  Art  have  been  too  busy 
building  to  worry  about  the  impression 
they  made  on  their  neighbors, 
when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


The  horror  of  the  average  pupil  is  play¬ 
ing  in  public.  I  have  seen  some  very 
fine  pupils  so  overcome  by  stage  fright 
that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  finish  their 
pieces.  The  difficulty  lays  in  two  things, 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  piece  to  be 
played,  and  lack  of  mental  control. 

Usually  there  are  several  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  in  a  piece  of  which  a  pupil  never 
seems  to  be  sure.  Not  long  ago,  one  of 
mv  best  pupils  came  to  me  in  despair 
after  having  played  a  mucli  practiced 
piece  at  a  concert. 

“I  am  disgusted  with  myself  for  mak¬ 
ing  that  horrid  mistake,”  she  said,  “and  I 
don’t  see  why  I  did  not  play  that  run  cor¬ 
rectly,  for  I  am  sure  that  I  know  it.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  you  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  it,”  I  asked,  and  handing 
her  a  music-pad  requested  her  to  write 
the  passage.  After  writing  a  few  notes 
she  stopped  and  was  not  able  to  go 
further. 

1  ou  see,”  I  told  her,  “your  difficulty 
lays  not  in  the  fingers,  but  in  the  head. 
It  is  mental  not  technical.  You  have  not 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  run.  Study 
it  for  a  few  minutes  away  from  the  piano, 
and  then  attempt  to  write  it  again.” 

She  did  so,  and,  to  her  great  relief, 
found  that  she  could  write  the  passage 
and  could  also  play  it  without  a  single 
error. 

"I  see,”  she  said,  “my  fingers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  the  work,  but  my  mental 
knowledge  of  the  passage  was  imperfect.” 

The  pianist  should  know  his  music  so 
well  that  he  could  play  it  with  ease,  even 
though  a  brass  band  were  playing 
madly  in  the  next  room.  But  this,  by  the 
way,  would  be  no  harder  for  the  poor 
pianist  than  the  whispers  which  he  can 
hear  at  all  times  from  his  audience. 


Thanksgivin 
Music 


We  have  selected  the  following  list 
standard  and  some  new  anthems  and  sc 
for  Thanksgiving  Services.  We  have 
large  stock  of  anthems  of  all  publish 
suitable  for  all  occasions,  any  of  wk 
we  would  he  pleased  to  send  our  pan- 
tor  examination. 


Anthems  for  Thanksgiving'  Da 

And  God  Said  Let  the  Earth 

Simper  . ,’$o 

Awake,  My  Soul,  to  Sound  His 
Praise.  Harry  Hale  Pike . 


Come  and  Worship  the  Lord,  Schoe- 

bel  . 


Come  Sing  Before  the  Lord,  O  M 

Schoebel  . ’ 


Earth’s  the  Lord’s,  The,  J.  W. 

Lerman  . 


Hallelujah,  “Messiah,”  Handel _ 

Heavens  are  Telling,  The,  “Crea¬ 
tion,”  Haydn  . 

I  Will  Magnify  Thee,  De  Reef _ 

Let  the  Righteous  he  Glad,  C.  Darn 

ton  . 


Lord  is  My  Strength,  The,  T.  D. 

Williams  . 


Lord  of  the  Harvest,  Thee  We  Hail 

F.  H.  Brackett  . 


Make  a  Joyful  Noise  Unto  the  Lord, 

Simper  . 


Make  a  Joyful  Noise  Unto  the  Lord 

E.  A.  Mueller . 


O  Be  Joyful  in  the  Lord,  Jubilate 

Deo  in  P  (New),  J.  Lewis 
Browne  . 


0  Be  Joyful  in  the  Lord,  Jubilate 

Deo  in  F,  Berthold  Tours . i! 

0  Lord,  How  Manifold  Are  Thy 
Works,  Joseph  Barnby . ( 

Our  Country  (Festival  Choral 
March).  Geo.  E.  Whiting . 


Praise  the  Lord,  Ye  Servants,  J.  M. 

Crament 


Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem  (Har¬ 
vest),  C.  Darnton  . 


.1 


Praise  Ye  the  Father,  Gounod . 

Praise  the  Lord,  A.  W.  Lansing.. 
Praise  Ye  the  Lord  (From  Cantata 
“Nain”),  Homer  A.  Norris.... 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  A.  Berridge... 
Rejoice,  the  Lord  is  King,  Berwald. 
Sing  to  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
(New),  F.  H.  Brackett . 1 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  Our  Hearts  We 

Raise,  W.  Berwald . 

To  Thee,  O  Lord,  Our  Hearts  We 

Raise,  Dressier . 

Worship  the  Lord,  J.  L.  Galbraith.  . 

SOLOS  IN  SHEET  FORM 
Crown  Him  Lord  of  All  (High 

Voice),  Henry  Parker . <; 

Medium  Voice  . f 

Low  Voice  . ( 

O  Give  Thanks  (Low  Voice),  L 

Feldpauche  . < 

Praise  the  Lord  (Medium  Voice). 

G.  Rupes  . £ 

Song  of  Praise,  A  (Medium  Voice), 

G.  Goublier  . J 

We  allow'  liberal  discounts  on  large  i 
small  quantities  and  our  usual  promp 
ness  in  executing  orders  may  be  dependt 
upon.  We  only  suggest  that  all  ordei 
be  sent  in  at  the  earliest  possible  da' 
so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  r 
hearsals. 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Publisher 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST  ISSUED 


Complete  Christmas  Servit 
for  Sunday  Schools 


With  Joyful  Son; 


Words  and  Music  by  R.  E.  DeReef  and  Otbi 


A  brilliant,  singable  service,  easi 
learned.  Twelve  tuneful  carols,  intel 
spersed  with  novel  and  appropriate  e 
ercises,  recitations  and  readings.  All  1 
popular  and  successful  contributor 
A  service  which  is  bound  to  take. 


Single  Copies  .  .  .  $0.05 
Per  Dozen  (prepaid)  .55 
Per  Hundred  (prepaid)  4.35 


A  TWO-CENT  STAMP  WILL  BRING  A  SAMPLE  C0I 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO., 

1712  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  P 
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Pupils’  Recitals 


m ml 


of  J.  M.  Baldwin. 

Leaf  Schott  ische,  Miller  ;  Cherry  Blos- 
Anthony ;  Boat  Song,  Baldwin ;  Our 
-  and  Navy  March,  Kern ;  Meditation, 
son ;  Evening,  Read  ;  Song  of  the  Mer- 
Baldwin ;  Festival  Procession  Marcn 
Is),  Rathbun ;  h’lower  Song,  Lange; 
Poet,  Gottschalk ;  Electric  Flash 
(4  hds),  Goerdeler. 


of  Miss  Ruby  •/.  Stansburry. 
ry  of  the  Gladiators  (4  hds.),  Fucik ; 
t'y,  Fontaine ;  Butterfly,  Cochran  ;  Flow- 
iries  (4  hds.),  Fearis ;  Angels  of  Para- 
tyder  ;  Slow  Movement  (from  the  ’Cello 
rto)  (4  lids.),  Schumann;  Flower  Song. 
;  Birds’  Morning  Song,  Streabbog ; 
nandacht,  Lichner ;  Golden  Twilight, 
'arge :  Duo  de  Fauvettes  (4  hds.), 
nens ;  Alpenglocken  (6  hds.),  Oesten ; 
outtes  D'Eau,  Ascher. 


•  of  C.  C.  Rhoads. 

wn  of  Triumph  (4  hds.).  Atherton; 
ain  Zephyr,  Fowler  ;  The  Military,  Gold- 
Love  Dreams,  Brown;  March  Russe  (4 
Ganne  ;  Tarentelle,  Lomas  ;  Valse  Brll- 
Kroeger;  Banner  of  Victory  (4  hds.), 
Blon ;  Caprice  Hongroise,  Ketterer ; 
ing  Song,  Frysinger  ;  Polka  de  Concert, 
tt;  Rigoletto,  Verdi-Smith  ;  Egeria, 
er;  Valse  Caprice,  Engelmann. 

i  of  Miss  Grace  If.  Bramhall. 

•ch  Slav  (4  hds.),  Tschaikowsky ; 
i,  Weber  ;  Largo  (Organ  Duet),  Handel  ; 
te  from  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  Don- 
Leschetitzky  ;  Scarf  Dance,  Chaminade  ; 
reske,  Spindler ;  Meditation,  “Thais” 
a  and  Piano),  Massenet;  Marche  Hon- 
Berlioz. 


■  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil. 

Butterfly,  Grieg ;  Minuet,  Boccherini- 
iy  •  The  Brook,  MacDowell ;  En  Courant, 
I  a ;  Nocturne  G  Major,  Chopin;  Czar- 
MacDowell ;  May  Party,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
;  Hark,  Hark,  The  Lark,  Schubert-Hoff- 

Fourth  Mazurka,  Godard ;  Serenata, 
:owski ;  Chromatic  Waltz,  Godard  ;  Rhap 
No.  11,  Liszt. 


;  of  M.  J.  Broaddus. 
ry  of  the  Gladiators  (3  lids.),  Fucik; 
diera,  Minetti ;  A  Red,  Red  Rose  (Song), 
s  H  Rogers;  Gipsy  Rondo  (4  hds.), 
i ;  Good  Night — from  “A  Day  in  Ven- 
Nevin  ;  Golden  Rain,  Cloy ;  My  Laddie 
■)  Galloway ;  Sun  Shower.  Atherton  ; 
le  Militaire,  A.  Gilis ;  March  of  the 
■s,  Rose;  Spring  Breezes  (4  hds.).  A. 
li;  Mignon — Nocturne,  Carl  Bolim  ; 

iters  of  Spain  (4  hds.),  Atherton  :  Happy 
er,  Schumann-IIartl ;  Valse  Miniature, 
Huerter;  Piff  Paff  (4  lids.),  Engelmann  : 
ered  Songsters  (4  hds.).  A.  D’llaenens ; 
is,  Frysinger;  Melody  in  F  (4  hds.), 
stein  ;  Narcissus,  Nevin  ;  Melody  of  Love, 
mann  ;  Virginia  Dance  (4  hds.),  Ather- 


9  of  Miss  Florence  Lewis. 

3  Spinner,  Stojowski  ;  Molodie  a  ^a.  Ma- 
Leschetizky  ;  Idvl.  Foote ;  Reverie, 
lin ;  Andante  from  Symphony  No  4, 
n;  Persian  March,  Strauss-Gruenfeld ; 

■r  of  Seville,  Rossini  ;  Basket  of  Flow- 
Valtz,  Carreno ;  March  of  the  Dwarfs, 

;  Until  the  End  of  Time  (Song),  Petrie. 

s  of  Bryan  Academy. 
litary  March  in  D  (4  lids.),  Schubert; 
Morning.  Forman  ;  Summer  Idyl.  Roth- 
;  Waltz  of  the  Flower  Fairies.  Crosby  ; 

1  veil,  Read  ;  Butterfly,  Merkel  ;  L’Elegante 
l-ka,  Wachs  ;  Petite  Farandole.  Braun  ; 

■  Caprice,  Newland ;  La  Regata  1  ene- 
,.  Liszt ;  Simple  Confession,  Thome ; 
Indole,  Pugno. 

is  of  Mr.  Von  Sehlcchtcndal  . 

irceaux  Melodious.  II.  Gurlitt ;  Dainty 
rka,  Wachs  ;  Simple  Aveu,  Thome  ;  Mor- 
U  Melodieux,  I,  Gurlitt;  Kamarinskaia, 
:a;  Polka  (4  hds.),  Rubinstein;  2d 
rka.  Godard ;  Polacca  Brillante,  Weber ; 
ymphony,  Allegro  (8  hds.),  Haydn. 

As  of  Mrs.  Luella  Clark  Finery. 
leluia  (8  lids.),  Handel;  Libussa  <4 
’|  ,  Krentzlin ;  Apple  Blossoms,  Engel- 
i;  Yellow  Jonquils,  Johanning ;  L’Aval- 
e,  Heller;  Barcarolle  (4  lids.).  Crosby- 
us ;  Humoresque,  Dvorak;  Le  Matin  C- 
!  is),  Chaminade;  Sommemacht,  Heins; 
tte  (4  hands).  Hummel;  Symphony,  B- 
r  (8  hds.),  Schubert;  Staccato  Etude, 
id;  Faust  (4  hds.),  Gounod;  Nocturne, 

I  9,  Chopin ;  Caprice,  Wachs ;  PapiHon, 
[t;  Hungary — Rapsodie  Mignonne.  Koel- 
r.  An  Den  Fruhling,  Grieg;  Friihling- 
schen,  Sinding ;  Ruy  Bias  Overture  (8 
),  Mendelssohn. 

is  of  Car. don  College. 

donaise  Op.  40  No.  1.  Chopin  ;  Scene  from 
maginary  Ballet,  Coleridge  Taylor  :  Toc- 
,  Chaminade  ;  Romance  Op.  28  No.  -. 
miann ;  Waltz  E  flat,  Chopin;  Souvenir, 
in  Solo,  Drdla ;  In  the  old  Castle, 
*  ak  ;  Mazurka  Op.  28  No.  2.  Leschetizky  ; 
:'ude,  Violin  Solo,  Fiorillo  ;  Soaring,  Schu- 
i  n.-  Hark,  Hark  the  Lark,  Schubert-Liszt ; 
|)  e  Caprice,  Chaminade ;  Gipsy  Song 
,’rus),  Schumann. 


SHALL  VOICE  CULTURE  BE 
TAUGHT  BY  IMITATION. 

( Continued  from  page  8n.) 


EASTERN  SCHOOLS 


PEABODY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

of  Baltimore,  Mt.  Vernon  Place  HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

ENDOWED,  the  conservatory  offers  every  advantage  for  musical  culture  and  maintains 
a  Staff  of  6o  eminent  European  and  American  Masters,  including  :  Otis  B.  Boise,  Geo. 
F.  Boyle,  Ludwig  Brietner,  Adelin  Fermin,  Theodor  Hemberger,  Pietro  Minetti, 
Harold  Phillips,  J.  C.  Van  Hulsteyn,  Emmanuel  Wad,  Bart  Wirtz. 

Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Teachers'  Certificates.  Catalogues  mailed. 


HARMONY  BY  MAIL 

A  REVELATION  IN  SIMPLICITY  AND 
PRACTICAL  VALUE 

This  Method  teaches  what  You  Would 
Like  to  Know — that  which  You  Need 
Every  Day,  and  which  Y ou  Do  Not  Be¬ 
lieve  can  be  taught  in  any  form  within 
your  reach.  But  it  Can. 

One  Teacher  Said:  “1  nea/er  expected 
to  find,  nor  did  I  believe  there  was  so  much 
light  on  this  subject.”  j 

The  Method  Differs  from  all  Others. 
Just  how  and  why  it  is  so  valuable,  you 
can  easily  learn. 

SHEPARD  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  Orange,  N.  J. 


Study 
Music  Here ! 


Where  the  advantages  are  great- 
r  est.  Our  highly  proficient  instructors,  , 
r  completely  equipped  conservatory,  unsur- 
passed  facilities  and  very  low  cost  make  the 

Normal  Conservalory  ol  Music 
and  School  ol  Fine  Arts 

pre-eminent  in  the  teaching  of  music,  rivaling 
Europe’s  finest  conservatories.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other  or¬ 
chestral  instruments.  Also  a  course  in  public 
school  work — making  this  conservatory 
a  Superior  School  for  Supervisors 

Our  graduates  are  much  sought  for  to  fill  many  de¬ 
sirable  posltious.  For  circular  explaining  fur¬ 
ther  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 
Dr.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin.,  Pa.  State  Normal, 
or  Hamlin  E.  Cogswell,  Mna.M., 


m 


Director,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Box  A. 


COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

The  Oldest,  practical  and  most  Scientific  method  of  instructing  children  in  music  ever  placed  before  the  musical  world. 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

r NORMAL  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

r  Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a  great  success  of  it  because  it  is  the  one  system  guarantee¬ 
ing  results.  Write  for  particulars.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Dept,  8,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wanted  at  once  more  teachers — there  are  not  teachers  enough  to  fill  positions 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC— Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  chorus-conducting, 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools. 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


There  came  a  time  when  the  complex 
action  of  the  many  muscles  involved  in 
singing  required  a  mental  control  which 
imitation,  which  had  left  the  mind  of  the 
student  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  laws  under  which  these  mus¬ 
cles  did  their  work,  failed  to  give.  The 
loss  of  control  which  comes  when  the 
breath  control  is  weak,  the  rebellious  at¬ 
titude  of  the  larynx,  the  stiffening  of  jaw 
and  tongue,  the  inability  to  place  the  tone 
where  it  does  not  strain  the  throat  and 
lose  its  pure  quality,  are  only  too  well 
known  to  the  experienced  teacher  to  allow 
him  to  think  that  the  principles  of  breath 
control  and  the  use  of  exercises  which 
strengthen  the  breathing  muscles  and 
make  them  sensitive  to  the  will  so  that 
they  respond  to  the  act  of  willing  in¬ 
stantly,  surely,  can  be  neglected  with 
impunity.  And  further  he  finds  that 
while  there  may  be  an  exceptional  stu¬ 
dent  who  breathes  properly,  seemingly 
having  a  natural  control  over  these  mus¬ 
cles,  this  exception  only  proves  the  rule 
that  the  student  of  singing  must  study 
breath  action  in  detail  and  concentrate 
thought  upon  it  until  automatism  results 
from  conscious  thinking. 

When  it  comes  to  the  point  of  uniting 
speech  with  tone  production  and  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  tongue  and  jaw  tend  to  interfere 
with  the  release  and  poise  which  have 
been  established  in  the  simple  production 
of  a  vocal  tone,  then  it  is  found  that  the 
strong  mental  assertion  that  results  from 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  processes  of 
tone  production,  the  instantaneous  mental 
grasp  of  the  various  muscular  activities 
and  the  control  .which  results  from  con¬ 
centrated  analysis  and  exercise  is  the  only 
certain  foundation  for  continued  mastery. 
To  rely  on  imitation  alone  without  hav¬ 
ing  touched  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the 
matter  at  all  is  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

The  mind  does  its  best  work  when  it 
is  thoroughly  aroused  by  keen  analysis 
and  has  made  a  part  of  itself  every 
phase,  every  detail  and  properly  correlated 
them.  Continued  reflection  and  concen¬ 
tration  accompanied  by  exercises  which 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  closely  associate 
themselves  with  the  thought  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  result  in  a  mastery  that  is  complete. 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 

4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Combs  Broad  Street 
Conservatory 

Will  give  you  individual  and  careful  attention. 
Your  needs  are  considered  and  on  entrance 
you  are  assigned  to  a  teacher  especially 
adapted  for  developing  the  best  in  you.  Daily 
reports  keep  the  Director  in  touch  with  the 
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Ninth  Year 

96  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Madame  Aurelia  Jager 

Assisted  by  Dr.  R.  Huntington  Woodman 

And  Faculty  of  Experts  on  Voice  Train¬ 
ing,  Singing,  Diction,  Languages,  Theory, 
History  of  Music,  Lectures,  etc . 

SCHOOL  OPENS  OCTOBER  23d 

Voice  Trials  and  Classifications  Oct.  17th  and  18th. 


entire  School.  Daily  supervision  shows  you 
how  to  work.  Four  Recitals  a  week  give 
you  ample  opportunity  for  Public  Per¬ 
formance. 

YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

for  we  give  you  a  safe,  sound,  sure  foun¬ 
dation.  We  develop  your  latent  qualities. 
Modern  and  scientific  methods  insure  to 
you  economy  of  time,  money,  labor.  Recipro¬ 
cal  relations  with  the  U.  of  Pa.  Training 
Courses  for  Teachers,  Public  School 
Music,  Tuning  Course.  LADIES’  DOR¬ 
MITORIES.  A  School  of  Inspiration, 
Enthusiasm,  Success  and  Loyalty. 

GILBERT  RAYNOLD  COMBS,  Director 
1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St.,  -  Philadelphia 


Faculty  ol  Artists 

Offers  superior  advantages  in  all  branches 
of  Music,  Oratory  and  Languages,  ror  lull 
information  address 

J.  O.  STAKELY,  Secretary 
Peachtree  and  BroadSts.,  ATLANTA,  0\L 


I) It.  MASON 


K.  M.  BOWMAN 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

Erstwhile  pupil  of,  and  many  years  co-worker  with,  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  System. 


The  Fletcher  Music  Method 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  of  The  Outlook,  writes  as 
follows  of  the  Fletcher  Method : 

“She  teaches  children  to  think  and  express  themselves  in 
terms  of  music.  She  converts  it  from  a  blind  mechanical  copy¬ 
ing  into  a  vital  self-expression.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a 
Method,  it  is  a  revolution  and  converts  musical  education  from 
a  mere  drill  and  drudgery  into  an  inspiration  and  life. 

It  is  because  parents  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement  of  Dr. 
Abbott’s  that  the  demand  for  Fletcher  Method  Teachers  is  becoming 

greater  than  the  supply.  .  .  .  . 

The  Fall  Class  opens  early  in  October.  For  full  information  apply  to 

MRS.  EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP, 

31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass.,  or  P.  O.  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass. 


12  (Dr.  Mason’*).  Steinway  Hall,  New  York  - - - 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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42.41  MINNEAPOLIS  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  H 
Eiabib  si.,  s.  ORATORY  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  K  *' 

THE  RECOGNIZED  LEADING  INSTITUTION  OF  TIIE  NORTHWEST 
FAUL  TERM  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  2d,  1912  SPEOIAU  TEACHER  COURSES 

Elementary  to  Post-Graduate,  equal  in  standard  to  similar 


e.mr-es  given  in  European  Schools  and  Conservatories  of  first  rank.  Faculty  of  Forty -four.  Each  department  under  MasteVs'of 
»idt  reputation.  Recital  Hall  seating  500.  Ttvo-manuul  pedal  pipe  organ.  Fully  equipped  stage  for  acting  and  opera  School 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  E. 


open  all  the  year.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time. 


University  School  of  Music 


Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Alberl  A.  Slanley,  Director 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan,  Artist  teachers  of 
wide  recognition.  Choral  Union  of  300  voices,  Orchestra  of  50 
players.  Concerts  by  World’s  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
days,  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 

Charles  A.  Sink,  Secretary 


Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music 


Frederic  L.  Abel,  Director  Eminent  Faculty  of  50 

Offers  courses  in  Piano,  Vocal,  Violin.  Violoncello,  Organ,  Cor¬ 
net,  Sight  Reading,  Ensemble  Playing,  Public  School  Music 
and  Drawing,  Dramatic  Art,  Physical  Culture  and  Expression. 

I  his  School  grants  diplomas  and  degrees  and  offers  any  num* 
her  of  free  advantages  to  deserving  students. 

Dormitory.  Located  in  one  of  Detroit's  finest  residential’ 
districts.  For  catalog  address  Hugh  Johnson,  1021  Woodward 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SIXTY -SECOND  YEAR 

lawrence  Conservatory 

(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music.  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
Faculty  Concerts,  Superior  Public 
School  Music  Course,  Normal  Course 
for  Piano  Teachers,  Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Harmony.  Dormitories  for  students. 


WILLIAM  HARPER,  Dean,  Appleton,  Wis. 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC,  established  1867. 

Miss  Clara  Baur,  Directress. 


Faculty  of  International  Reputation 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OPEN 

Elocution-MUSIC -Languages 

Also  Special  Normal  Course  in 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Location  and  surroundings  ideal 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  Address 


MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


dan  A’S  musical  institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 


Forty-fourth  year.  Music  taught  in  all  its  branches.  Lessons  daily  and  private.  Fine  dormitories  for 
pupils  Buildings  for  practice  (new).  Pure  water,  beautiful  city  and  healthy.  Not  a  death  in  forty-four 
years.-  Superior  faculty  Every  state  and  country  in  North  America  patronizes  the  school  Fine  recital 
hall  with  an  orchestral  concert  and  soloists  every  Wednesday  night.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  Send 
for  64-page  catalogue  blue  book  and  historical  sketch  to  WM.  H.  DANA,  R.A.M.,  Prest.  7  '  enQ 


Beethoven  Conservatory 

fl  M  A  n  f  |La  a|  Ja.I  A  .A  J  L  A  A  I  M  a*  -•  C  aL  .  A  I  A  - _  A  1  IT  1  O  1  i 


SPECIALLY  LOW  SUMMER  RATES 
Send  for  handsome  Catalogue  to  the 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  Music  Schools  in  the  United  States  N.  W.  Cor,  OIWe  Stt'st.  Louis,  Mo. 


JEWELRY  FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS 

GIFTS  AT  SMALL  PRICES 


trrr- 
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Ladies’  Collar  or  Cuff  Pins 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish 

25  cts.  each,  or  set  of  three  sentiments,  75  cts. 
Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish 

25  cts.  per  set.  Sold  only  in  sets 
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Breastpin 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish ...  .50  cts.  each 

Hard  enamel,  Roman  gold  finish . 25  cts.  each 

Stickpins  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  in  the  three  sentiments 
Sterlingsilver,  gold  orsilver  finish, 25  cts.  each  Hard  enamel.  Roman  gold  finish,  25  cts.  per  set  of  three 

NEW  JEWELRY  DESIGNS 


Each. 

Lyre.  Cuff  or  club  pin . 25  cts. 

Lyre.  Stickpin . 25  cts. 

Violoncello.  Stickpin . 25  and  50  cts. 

Violin.  Stickpin . 25  and  50  cts. 

Cornet.  Stickpin . 25  and  50  cts. 

Lyre,  Harp,  Mandolin  or  Tambou¬ 
rine  as  a  pendant  or  charm ....  38  cts. 


Mandolin  as  a  breastpin . 38  cts. 

Banjo,  Mandolin  or  Drum  as  a 

pendant  or  charm . .  cts 

Banjo  or  Mandolin  as  a  breastpin,  75  cts. 
Violin  as  a  pendant  or  breastpin. . .  .$1.88 
Cornet  as  a  pendant  or  charm . $1.50 


Send  for  caUtague  of  other  muskul  jewelry  novelties:  Violins,  Drums  Banjos 
Mandolins,  etc.,  in  miniature  as  pins  and  charms.  Quantity  prices  upon  application 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO,,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


IMPORTANT  TO  CHORAL  CONDUCTORS 


A  Christmas  Oratorio 


For  Solos,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 


By  W.  W.  GILCHRIST 


Price,  75  Cents 


An  impressive  work,  for  any  choral  society  or  large  chorus  choir.  The  text  is  selected  mainlv 
fiom  the  scriptures  and  a  few  familiar  hymns  and  chorals.  Mr-  Gilchrist,  one  of  the  foremost 
American  (  omposers,  is  himself  a  choral  conductor  of  long  experience.  This  work  is  one  of  his 
hnest  efforts.  Hie  music  is  dramatic  and  modern  in  tendency,  but  scholarly  throughout  with  manv 
Aing  contrapuntal  effects  and  interesting  choral  passages.  These  solos  are  all  beautiful  and  ex- 
'  "  lv  -V'  1  1’er  "or-:  can  lie  found  for  production  during  the  Christmas  season.  The  work  is 
over  ioo  pages  in  length.  T  he  orchestral  parts  may  he  had  of  the  publishers. 
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BUSINESS  SYSTEM  HINTS  FOR 
ACTIVE  TEACHERS. 


BY  CAROL  SHERMAN. 


Always  keep  a  memorandum  pad 
within  reach.  The  busy  teacher  cannot 
afford  to  place  too  much  strain  upon  a 
mind  crowded  with  a  thousand  and  one 
little  details. 

Never  fail  to  write  at  once  to  the  pupil 
who  has  failed  to  come  to  a  lesson.  Then 
is  the  psychological  moment  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  regularity.  If  the  pupil  thinks 
that  you  don’t  care  he  will  do  it  again 
and  again. 

Never  hesitate  to  send  a  bill  out  the 
moment  your  fee  is  due.  In  fact,  a  good 
way  is  to  go  over  your  books  on  some 
set  day  each  week  and  then  make  out  all 
the  bills  falling  due  during  the  coming 
week  and  place  them  in  stamped  ad¬ 
dressed  envelopes.  Then  don’t  forget  to 
mail  them.  The  business  man  who  re¬ 
ceives  them  will  admire  you  for  your 
promptness. 

.Let  your  pupil  see  that  you  have  had 
him  in  mind  by  preparing  a  written  list 
of  the  pieces  you  may  desire  to  teach  him 
during  the  next  term.  Never  leave  such 
a  matter  until  the  last  moment  and  then 
take  up  the  time  he  has  paid  you  for  look¬ 
ing  over  catalogs  in  a  flustered  manner. 
Better  still,  secure  the  pieces  themselves 
and  put  them  aside  in  a  folder  for  him. 


THE  NEED  FOR  DAILY  LESSONS. 


BY  ASSIA  SPIRO-ROMBRO. 


A  lesson  twice  a  week  is  too  little  for 
beginners.  Children  must  have  one  music 
lesson  a  day  for  five  months,  just  as  they 
have  every  day  school.  You  may  tell  me, 
But  in  school  they  learn-  one  day  three 
or  four  different  tasks,  and  the  next  day 
different  tasks  again.”  I  answer,  “Never 
mind,  they  have  every  day  the  control  of 
a  teacher  who  must  tell  them  how  a  task 
is  to  be  done ;  they  have  every  day  the 
contact  with  writing  and  reading,  the  first 
most  necessary  attributes.”  What  musi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  has  the  child  who  begins 
to  learn  the  violin?  None.  If  he  has  a 
lesson  on  Monday  and  the  next  on 
Thursday  he  forgets  all  that  he  has 
learned  on  Monday,  or  picks  up  indeed  a 
hundred  little  defects  which  can  never  be 
taken  away  when  he  is  grown  up.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  parents  is  to  give 
the  child  the  possibility  of  having  every¬ 
day  lessons  for  the  first  four  or  six 
months.  This  seems  to  be  expensive  but 
it  is  not,  because  the  child  learns  more  in 
those  four  months  than  he  would  in  a 
year  when  he  has  had  lessons  only  twice 
a  week.—  From  a  paper  read  before  the 
Intel  national  Music  Society  Congress. 


To  Wagner  at  his  birth  the  gods  gave 
two.  gifts— a  capacity  to  receive  and  to 
retain  the  most  various  and  the  most  in¬ 
tense  impressions,  and,  as  he  phrases  it 
“der  nie  zufriedene  Geist  der  stets  auf 
A  cues  sinnt”  (the  ever  unsatisfied  spirit 
that  ever  seeks  new  things).  It  is  the 
wonderful  and  apparently  limi-tless  capaci¬ 
ties  for  emotional  expression  Beethoven 
has  given  to  it,  that  have  opened  to  Wag¬ 
ner  vistas  of  dramatic  possibilities,  such 
as  the  ancient  world  can  have  had  no 
conception  of. — Dannreuther. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when 


La  expression  of  thought  in  a  musical 
work  we  mean  the  following  qualities 
which  we  recognize  in  a  work  of  art: 
hirst,  the  knowledge  which  the  artist  pos¬ 
sesses  of  his  material:  second,  the  ability 
he  displays  in  controlling  his  material; 
third,  and  most  important  of  all,  his 
choice  of  the  best  means  for  the  present¬ 
ment  of  his  ideas. — H.  A.  Clarke. 
addressing  our  advertisers. 


NEW  STUDIE 

IN  THE  SECOND  AN 


THIRD  C  R  A  D  E 


STUDIES  FOR  THE  EQUAL  D 
VELOPMENT  OF  THE  HANOS 

ERNST  HEUSER 

Op.  299  pricei  80  c#nts 

This  set  °f  studies  is  intended  chiefly 
the  cultivation  of  the  legato  and  for  strene 
emng  the  fingers  in  both  hands.  It  ! 
tends  to  cultivate  the  dynamic  and  phvthi 
sense  and  to  develop  velocity  through  a  gr 
ual  increase  in  speed,  thereby  laying  .  K 
stantial  technical  foundation.  It  is  q 
about  a  grade  below  Czerny  Op.  299  s 
may  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  this  on 
It  is  more  modern  in  spirit  and  in  harmo 
instruction.  The  composer  is  a  mod- 
teacher  and  these  studies  embody  his  ii 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  developing  vt 
city  in  pupils  of  intermediate  grade.  f 


EXTENSION  STUDIES 

For  Small  Hands 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
F.  P.  ATHERTON 

°P‘16S  Price,  75  Cents 

These  exercises,  for  promoting  extendi, 
through  the  development  of  strengtli  and  el: 
ticity  at  the  keyboard,  are  based  upon  ri 
tional  technical  principles.  They  are  n 
severe  and  their  use  will  not  result  in  sti 
ness  or  cramped  conditions.  They  may  i: 
described  as  an  elaboration  of  the  “holdin 
note  principle.  They  were  progressively  i 
ranged  and  logically  carried  out.  Continu, 
use  of  these  exercises  will  infallibly  resu 
m  material  increase  in  stretching  power  ai 
in  general  muscular  development  of  the  han- 


FIRST  GRADE  STUDII 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

L.  A.  BUCBEE 

Price,  $1.00 

This  work  is  the  result  of  many  yt 
practical  experience  in  teaching  begini 
Ihe  exercises  are  all  original  and  mam 
them  have  accompanying  text.  They  are 
usually  interesting  for  young  pupils.  1 
are  so  nearly  like  pieces  that  pupils  tak- 
them  instinctively  and  practice  them  i 
great  zest.  They  may  be  taken  up  after 
first  few  rudimentary  lessons. 


MELODIC  STUDIES 

Forthe  Equalization  of  the  Han 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
ARNOLD  SARTARIO 

Price,  $  1.00 

The  apparently  inexhaustible  flow  of  m 
ody  which  characterizes  the  compositions 
the  popular  .  composer  of  these  studies 
always  in  evidence,  whether  he  writes  pie- 
or  exercises.  While  tending  to  develop  ve 
city  in  a.  melodic  and  interesting  mann 
these  studies  are  so  constructed  as  to  div 
the  work  equally  between  the  hands,  ti 
proving  valuable  for  equalization.  Es 
number  represents  the  working  out  of  so 
particular  point  of  technic.  The  studies  i 
of  moderate  difficulty,  suitable  to  be  tali 
up  by  third-grade  pupils. 


FIRST  VELOCITY  STUDIES 

FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

GEZA  HORVATH 

Price,  51.00 

These  studies  are  intended  to  be  assig 
to  pupils  as  their  first  studies  in  veloc 
iney  may  be  taken  up  by  pupils  of  the  et 
second  grade.  The  material  has  been  c« 
piled  and  edited  by  a  successful  Europ 
teacher  and  composer,  who  has  made  a  ir 
judicious  selection  from  all  available  soun 
Ihe  studies  are  brief,  Interesting  and  pi 
tical,  each  number  bringing  out  some  tc 
nical  point  bearing  on  the  cultivation 
velocity.  There  is  not  a  dry  or  mom 
nous  study  in  the  book.  This  volume  r 
be  used  as  a  preparation  for  any  thirjl  gr; 
velocity  studies. 


MELODY  and  VELOCI1 

Twelve  Studies 
FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 
ARNOLD  SARTARIO 

Op.  872  Price,  $1.00 

This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  set  of 
round  studies  which  may  be  used  for 
variety  of  purposes.  Each  study  is  an  int 
esting  piece  of  music,  melodic  in  charac 
with  a  pleasing  harmonic  structure.  Ef 
study  illustrates  and  works  out  some  p 
ticular  point  in  velocity,  such  as  the  brol 
trill  combined  with  the  melody,  short  rt 
in  either^  or  both  hands,  broken  thirds  a 
broken  sixths,  arpeggios,  etc.  This  set 
studies  is  of  moderate  difficulty  suitable 
be  taken  up  by  a  third  grade  pupil.  Thi 
use  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  advantage. 


J!  orders  solicited  and  filled  fo  all  parts  of  the  r 
aAny  of  our  works  sent-  fin  Inspection.  Our  profes* 
discounts  are  very  liheral. 
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Jseful  and  Attractive  Articles  Easily  Earned 

-  i  FTER  many  years  of  experience  in  publishing  THE  ETUDE  we  find  that  premiums  are  the  most  profit- 


For  4 
Subscriptions 

Ladies'  Hand  Bag 
Eight-inch  frame, 
black  seal  grain  lea¬ 
ther.  Leather 
covered  or 
metal  frame. 
Gilt,  gun- 
metal,  or  sil- 
v  e  r  t  r  i  m- 
mings. 


able  and  satisfactory  form  of  reward  to  give  our  friends  who  send  us  subscriptions.  Our  premiums 
*  *  are  in  no  sense  articles  of  a  cheap  or  catch-penny  order,  but  of  the  highest  possible  standard.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between  a  cash  commission  ora  premium.  The  majority  prefer  premiums, 
as  they  are  of  greater  intrinsic  value  than  the  same  commissions  in  cash. 

DIRECTIONS — Send  subscriptions  as  you  get  them;  premiums  may  be  claimed  at  any  time.  All 
combinations  of  premiums  are  allowable.  All  goods  are  sent  prepaid  by  us,  unless  “  by  express  ”  or 
“by  freight”  is  mentioned;  receiver  in  such  cases  pays  the  transportation.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
Additional  premiums  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the  new,  large 
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Send  a  postal  for  a  copy 


ETUDE 


Use  post  or  express 
money  orders,  bank 
draft  or  registered 
Mad. 


LEATHER  GOODS 


inscriptions. 

3  for  Card  Case— Seal  Lea  fli¬ 
er;  Black  or  Brown. 
Lady  or  Gentleman. 

1  "  Pocketbook— Seal  Leath¬ 

er;  Black  or  Brown, 
Ladies’. 

J  "  Music  Roll,  Seal  Grain. 

Black,  Brown  or  Wine 
Color.  Unlined. 

5  “  The  Same,  Lined. 

3  “  Music  Satchel.  Smooth 
Leather,  Half  Sheet 
Music  Size. 

5  “  The  Same,  Lined. 

1  "  Envelope  I'ocketbook. 

Seal  Leather,  any 
color,  6-inch  size. 


Subscriptions 

4  for  Ladies'  Hand  Bag— S- 

inch  Size;  Alligator 
Grain  or  American 
Seal  Leather  in  any 
color. 

9  “  English  Oxford  Bag. 

16  in.  Cowhide  Leath¬ 
er,  Lined,  Inside 
Pocket,  Russet  or 
Brown  Colors.  (By 
express. ) 

10  **  Dress  Suit  Case.  Cow¬ 

hide  Leather,  Brass 
Fittings,  Heavy 
Leather  Straps.  (By 
express.) 


BRACELETS  AND  BANGLES 

For  3  Subscriptions— Bangle  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  neat  and  attractive  design,  chased.  About 
^4-inch  in  thickness,  gold  filled;  guaranteed  5  years. 

For  7  Subscriptions— A  much  heavier 
bracelet.  Jointed,  with  snap  catch.  Beautiful  chased 
design.  About  %-inch  in  thickness.  Guaranteed  5 
years;  gold  filled. 

SOLID  GOLD  LAVALLIERES 

For  3  Subscriptions— Choice  of  either 
design.  Warranted  solid  gold,  fine  in  manufacture 
and  finish.  The  stones  are  especially  attractive. 

No.  1  is  of  diamond  shape,  with  amethyst  and 
4  pearls,  and  one  large  baroque  pearl.  Pendant 
measures  1  inch. 

No.  2  is  simple  in  design,  but  of  more  than 
usual  beauty.  One  pearl  and  large  amethyst.  Size, 
VA  inches. 

SOLID  GOLD  NECK  CHAIN 

For  4  Subscriptions- To  wear  with  pend¬ 
ants.  Warranted  solid  gold.  Very  fine  links.  Length 
16  inches,  with  strong  ring  clasp. 

PENDANT  AND  CHAIN 

For  6  Subscriptions— Chain  and  choice  of 
either  pendant. 


Subscription  price 
$1.50  per  year 
Canada,  $1,75 
Foreign,  $2,22 


For  10  Subscriptions 
Ladies’  Gold  Watch 

Ten  year  guaranteed  case; 
No.  0  size  (1  inch);  gold  sun¬ 
burst  or  white  porcelain  dial; 
plain  case;  American  jeweled 
movement.  Smallest 
American  ladies'  watch 
made. 

Gold-plated  pin  for  one 
extra  subscription 
For  16  Subscriptions 

— 2  0-year  guaranteed 
case.  Waltham  or  Elgin 
movement.  Open  face. 
7  jewel  movement;  hinge. 
No.  0  size  (1  inch). 

For  5  Subscriptions — 

* _ _ _  Jeweled  American  movement. 

Pull-out  stem  wind  and  set.  No.  6  size  inch). 
For  6  Subscriptions — Same  in  oxidized  silver. 


Nickel-silver  case. 


VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  NOT  MUSICAL 


Subscriptions. 

2  for  50  Visiting  Cards  and 

Plate. 

3  “  Fountain  Pen.  Gold  pt. 

3  “  Post  Card  Album. 

4  44  50  Cards,  plate  and 

Card  Case. 

4  44  Silk  Umbrella— 26  or  28- 

inch. 

5  “  Silk  Parasols,  four 

styles,  several  colors. 
5  **  Dinner  Set.  31  pieces. 

(By  freight.) 

7  “  Hanging  Wall  Clock. 

Oak.  (By  freight.) 

9  “  Wicker  Easy  Chair. 

(By  freight.) 


Subscriptions 

10  for  Parlor  Chair.  Mahogany 

finish.  (By  freight.) 

16  44  Mission  Clock,  6  ft.  2 

in.  high,  8  Day,  Hour 
Strike.  (By  freight.) 

17  44  Morris  Chair.  Oak  or 

Mahogany  finish;  with 
Velour  Cushion.  (By 
freight.) 

24  *'  Book  Case.  Quartered 

Oak;  other  Book  Cases 
for  28,  30,  32  and  35 
Subscriptions.  (By 
freight.) 

25  “  China  Closet.  Quartered 

oak.  (By  freight.) 


SOLID  GOLD  LADIES’  RINGS 

For  4  Subscriptions — A  plain  and  dis- 
inctive  ring,  with  very  effective  amethyst  setting. 
Vould  please  the  most  fastidious. 

For  7  Subscriptions — A  handsome  ring, 
rith  three  large  opals,  neatly  set. 

For  0  Subscriotions — This  ring,  with  sap 
hire  and  two  reconstructed  pearls,  is  really  hand- 
line.  The  simplicity  of  the  setting  gives  it  dis- 
inctiveness  and  individuality. 

All  these  rings  are  warranted  solid 

told. 

CUT  GLASS 

Perfect  cut;  rich  designs  in  star,  chrysanthemum 
or  sunburst. 

Subscriptions. 

3  for  Olive  Dish. 

3  “  Bonbon  Dish. 

4  “  Pickle  Dish  or  Vase  or  Almond  Dish 

or  Spoon  Tray. 

5  “  Sugar  and  Cream  Set.  or  5-inch 

Compote. 

6  “  Water  Bottle,  quart  size,  or  Celery 

Dish,  11-inch;  or  Berry  Bowl,  8-inch. 

10  “  Cut  Glass  Water  Jug.  Quart  size. 

(All  cut  glass  articles  sent  by  express.) 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

•subscriptions. 

7  for  Maelzel  Metronome,  with  Bell 
9  “  Piano  Chair.  Polished  seat. 

12  “  Piano  Bench.  Hardwood  ;  14^-4  x  37. 

16  “  Piano  Bench.  Hardwood.  Colonial  style. 

-  5  “  Piano  Scarf,  velour,  various  colors. 

LADIES’  HANDKERCHIEFS 

For  2  Sew  Subscriptions— One-half 
lozen  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  hemmed,  each  1- 
ay  12  inches.  The  embroidery  is  in  one  comer  only 
ind  is  neat  and  effective.  Fine  quality  linen,  well 
oiade  and  neatly  finished.  Value,  $1.00.  If  preferred, 
ill  linen,  plain  hemmed  handkerchiefs  will  be  fur- 
aished.  Your  own  renewal  and  tliese 
handkerchief s  for  $2.00. 

LINEN  HUCK  TOWELS 

For  4  Subscriptions— One-half  dozen 
Union  Damask  linen  buck  towels,  size  20  by  3b 
inches.  These  towels  have  plain  centers,  with  neat 
border  design,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  '  alue, 

52.25. 

For  6  Subscript  ion  s-4)ne-half  dozen  all 
linen  damask  towels,  size  21  by  40  inches.  The  cen¬ 
ters  are  plain  with  open  work  borders.  Value,  $4.iw. 
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MUSICAL  PREMIUMS 


FOR  1  SUBSCRIPTION 

A-bum  of  Lyric  Pieces. 
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Pieces  for  the  Piano. 

Anthem  Repertoire.  23  An¬ 
thems  for  Quartet  or  Chorus. 
Bach’s  Preludes  and  Fugues. 
Beyer’s  Pianoforte  Method. 
Easy  Engelmann  Album.  28 
Pieces  for  the  Piano. 

First  Steps  in  Pianoforte 
Study.  Theo.  Presser. 

Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  17 
duets.  Grades  III  and  IV. 

Mathews’  Standard  Composi¬ 
tions,  Vol.  I,  Grade  I,  to  Vol. 
7,  Grade  VII.  Any  one  volume. 

Mathews’  Standard  Graded 
Course  of  Studies.  Any  two 
grades. 

Modem  Dance  Album.  18  Se¬ 
lections  for  the  Piano. 

Post  Cards  (Platinotypes).  12 
cards  for  one  subscription. 

Practical  Piano  Method.  Louis 
Kohler.  Volume  I. 

Presser ’s  First  Music  Writing 
Book.  (5  copies.) 

Primer  of  Facts  About  Music. 
M.  G.  Evans. 

School  and  Home  Marches.  20 
Pieces  for  the  Piano. 

Selected  Studies.  Czeray-Lieb- 
ling.  Three  volumes.  Any  one 
volume. 

Sheet  Music  from  our  own 
catalog  to  the  retail  value  of  $2. 

Singer’s  Repertoire.  38  me¬ 
dium-voiced  songs. 

Student’s  Popular  Parlor  Al¬ 
bum.  22  Selections  for  Violin 
and  Piano. 


Business  Manual  for  Music 
Teachers.  G.  H.  Bender. 

Chopin.  Lighter  Compositions 
for  the  Piano. 

Church  and  Home.  18  Sacred 
Songs.  High  or  low  voice. 

Class-book  for  Music  Teachers. 
E.  M.  Sefton. 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for 
the  Reed  Organ. 

Czerny  School  of  Velocity. 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 

ETUDE  Binder. 

Foundation  Materials  for  the 
Pianoforte.  C.  W.  Landon. 

Handel  Album.  16  Pieces  for 
the  Piano. 

Harmony:  A  Text  Book.  Dr. 
H.  A.  Clarke. 

Introductory  Lessons  for  Voice 
Culture.  Op.  22.  F.  W.  Root. 

Liszt  Album.  104  pages,  16 
pieces,  for  the  Piano. 

Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic. 
In  4  volumes.  Any  one  volume. 

Masterpieces  for  the  Piano. 
25  best-known  pieces  by  the 
greatest  composers.  130  pages. 

Musical  Celebrities.  A.  S. 
Garbett. 

Sheet  Music  from  our  own 
catalog  to  the  retail  value  of  $5. 

Sonatina  Album.  30  favorites 
compiled  by  Kohler. 

Songs  Without  Words.  (Com¬ 
plete.)  Mendelssohn. 

Standard  Concert  Etudes.  W. 
S.  B.  Mathews. 

Standard  Graded  Songs  for 
First  Year.  . 

Tranquil  Hours.  Quiet  Piano 
Music  Collection. 

Two  Pianists.  26  Brilliant 
Concert  Duets.  ...  „ 

Waltzes.  (Complete.)  F. 
Chopin. 


FOR  8  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Alcestis.  Musical  NoveL 
Beethoven.  11  Selections  from 
the  most  popular  works. 

Box  of  Fine  Paper  and  En¬ 
velopes. 

Subscriptions  can  not  be  your  own  and  must  be  accompanied  by  $1.50  for  each. 


FOB  8  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians. 
W.  F.  Gates. 

Celebrated  Pianists  of  the  Past 
and  Present.  Ehrlich. 

Chats  With  Music  Students. 
Thos.  Tapper. 

Choir  and  Chorus  Conducting. 
F.  W.  Wodel. 

First  Studies  in  Music  Biog¬ 
raphy.  Thos.  Tapper. 

Leschetizky  Method  for  Piano 
Playing. 

Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points 
in  Music.  L.  Elson. 

Organ  Repertoire.  39  Pipe 
Organ  compositions. 

Sight-Reading  Albums  for  the 
Piano.  2  vols.  C.  W.  Landon. 

Standard  History  of  Music.  J. 
F.  Cooke. 

Stories  of  Standard  Teaching 
Pieces.  E.  B.  Perry. 

FOR  4  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Life  Stories  of  Great  Com¬ 
posers. 

Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic. 
All  four  volumes. 

Richard  Wagner:  His  Life  and 
Works.  A.  Jullien. 

Songs  Without  Words.  Cloth. 
Complete.  Mendelssohn. 

FOR  6  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Beethoven  Sonatas.  Complete. 
Two  volumes. 

Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musi¬ 
cians.  Riemann. 

Maelzel  Metronome,  without 
bell. 

Mozart  Sonatas.  19.  Cloth. 
Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  in  Ten  Grades.  W.  S. 
,B.  Mathews.  Any  ten  volumes. 


CASH  COMMISSIONS 


One  Subscription,  no 

reduction.  $1.50 

Two  Subscriptions.  . . 

.  .  .  .remit  1.35  for  each 

Three 

II 

_  “  1.25  “  “ 

Five 

14 

.  “  1.20  “  “ 

Seven 

It 

_  “  1.15  “  “ 

Ten 

4. 

“  1.10  “  “ 

Fifteen 

If 

.  “  1.05  “  “ 

Twenty 

“ 

“  1.00  “  “ 

With 

cash  commission  no  other  premium 

is  given. 


MUSICAL  WORKS  AT  COST 


The  best  publications  in  their  respective  classes-the  finest  editions-are  offered  as  an  extra 
inducement  to  use  in  getting  subscribers.  Everything  mentioned  below  w.Il  be  sent  postpaid. 

FOR  15  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  ” 

A<1<1  15  cents  to  tlie  subscription 


For  7  Subscriptions 

(Sent  express  or  freight  collect) 


Sweeper 


lissell’s  “Perfection’ 

j.  Bisaell’s  Grand  Rapids  sweeper  is  _  made  from 
Joe  choicest  cabinet  wood,  highly  polished.  Kuna 
I  rsily,  a  mere  touch  propels  it;  fitted  with  bail 
bearings.  Gathers  dirt  or  duBt  with  a  thorough- 
1  ess  never  before  approached. 


price  of  THE  ETUDE.  $1,50,  or 
to  the  clnh  price  of  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  magazines,  and  we  win 
send,  postpaid,  any  one  of  tne 
following;:  _ 

Albnm  for  the  Young.  R.  Schumann. 

Tlietton»rv  of  Musical  Terms. 
Stainer  &  Barratt.  __ 

Prosser’s  First  Blank  Music  Writ¬ 
ing;  Book  (5  copies). 

FOR  20  CENTS  ADDITIONAL 

First  Parlor  Pieces.  34  pieces  in  first 
and  second  grade. 

Modern  Bailee  Album.  Gems 
dancing  purposes.  Every  dance  represented  with 
directions.  _  ,  ,  _ 

Si n  uers’  Benertoire.  Sacred  and  sec¬ 
ular  songs.  Medium  voice.  XT  .  . 

Popular  Parlor  Albnm.  Not  a  dull 
number  in  the  whole  book.  For  recreation  and 

1,1  Four  Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  Bright, 
entertaining  piano  duets  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Standard  Compositions  for  the 
Piano.  1st,  2d.  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th  or 
""tli  Grade.  Mathews.  31  compositions  of 
genuine  educational  merit  in  each  votame. 

Album  of  Favorite  Compositions 
By  IT.  Engelmann. 


FOR  35  CENTS  ADDITIONAL 

Mendelssohn’s  Sonars  Without 
Words.  A  carefully  prepared  volume,  includ¬ 
ing  a  portrait  and  biography. 

Masterpieces  for  the  Piano.  A 
collection  of  25  of  the  best  compositions. 

Concert  Album,  Classical  or  Pop¬ 
ular.  Two  of  the  best  collections  published. 

First  Steps  in  Piano  Study.  The 
most  modern  first  instructor. 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for 
Reed  Organ.  For  church  and  home  use. 

FOR  50  CENTS  ADDITIONAL 

Standard  History  of  Music  for 
Students  of  A11  Ages.  James  F.  Cooke. 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians. 

W.  F.  Gates.  300  anecdotes. 

Masters  and  Their  Music.  Hand-book 
for  club  classes  and  private  study.  Mathews. 

Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano 
Works. 

Stories  of  Standard  Teaching 
Pieces.  Edwnrd  Baxter  Perry. 

The  Organ  Player.  P.  W.  Orem.  A 
pipe  organ  collection  of  unusual  value. 

Musical  Kindergarten  Method  by 
Landon  &  Batcliellor. 

Organ  Bepertoire  —  School  of 
Technic.  Philipp. 

Bnsiness  Manual  for  Music 
I  Teachers.  George  C.  Bender. 


SOLID  GOLD  PINS 

For  3  Subscriptions— Very  effective  bar 
pin,  214  inches  long.  Old  rose  finish.  Warranted 
solid  gold,  snap  safety  catch. 

For  3  Subscriptions— Set  of  2  beauty  pins. 
Effective  design  in  old  rose  finish.  One  inch.  War¬ 
ranted  solid  gold. 

For  3  Subscriptions— Set  of  2  beautifully 
chased  neck  pins,  one  inch  in  length.  Brilliant  fin¬ 
ish.  Warranted  solid  gold. 

For  1  Subscription— Set  of  3  gold-filled 
pins— one  bar  pin  214  inches  long  and  2  small  pins, 
each  1  inch.  Attractive  pattern.  Very  suitable  for 
everyday  use. 

CHILD’S  LOCKET  AND  CHAIN 

For  3  Subscriptions— A  dainty  locket 
and  chain,  especially  desirable  for  children.  Cham 
is  superior  quality  gold  filled,  with  very  fine  link. 
Locket  is  circular  with  chased  design;  pearl  setting. 
Chain  is  14  inches,  and  has  snap  clasp. 

PLATED  SILVERWARE 

Subscriptions. 

2  for  Sugar  Shell. 

3  “  Berry  or  Nut  Spoon. 

8  “  Knives  &  Forks  (Half  doz.  each). 

8  “  Tea  Spoons  (Doz.). 

10  “  Table  Spoons  (Doz.). 

SOLID  SILVERWARE 

Subscriptions. 

1  for  Sterling  Silver  Thimble. 

4  “  Sugar  Shell.  Gold  Bowl. 

4  “  Bonbon  Spoon.  Gold  Bowl. 

5  “  Butter  Knife. 

6  “  Cream  Ladle.  Gold  Bowl. 

10  «*  Cold  Meat  Fork. 

12  “  Berry  Spoon.  Gold  Bowl. 


Only  ONE  offer  can  be  taken  advantage  of  with  EACH  sub.cription  or  with  EACH  club 

THE  ETUDE,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  -  Publishers,  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  3  Subscriptions 


Brush  and  Comb  Set 

A  serviceable  and  attractive  2-piece  brush  and 
comb  set  mounted  in  imitation  ivory;  medium  sized 
hair  brush,  7-inch  comb.  Brush  is  ornamented  with 

gold-plated  shield. 


addressing  our  advertisers. 


_ TH  E  ETU  D  E 

> 


STOVERS 

fDBOOK 

PAGES  ^ 


y  out  ana  sena  us  at  once  tne  coupon 
!  low,  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  “  Music 
book,”  containing  a  dictionary  of  musical  terms — 
tory  little  reference  book  of  the  sort  that  has  ever 
is  the  kind  of  book  that  is  retailed  at  the  shops  at  50  cents 
a  limited  number  of  copies  to  the  readers  of  this  periodical  abs 


What  the  Handbook  Contains 


No  Obligation  on  Your  Part 


pHE  sending  of  this  coupon  does  not  obligate 
the  handbook  is  at  our  disposal  and  we  wi 
every  reader  of  this  periodical.  We  shall  also  take  pi 
tion  in  regard  to  the  “University  Musical  Encyclopedia, 

\  Louis  C.  Elson,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
\  Dr.  Elson  has  been  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  number  of 
>  \  and  the  result  is  the  first  important  musical 
'  \  origin  to  be  offered  to  the  public. 

\  charges  paid,  to  any  address  for  free 

•  '  '  i  \ 

Send  in  the  coupon  at  once  with 
•  \  full  name  and  address 


you  in  any  way.  A  small  edition  of 
sh  to  place  one  copy  in  the  hands  of 
easure  in  sending  full  informa- 
”  edited  by  Professor  l 
:,  Boston,  Massc  M 
eminent  experts,  J|f§ 
encyclopedia  of  American  /ffflj 
The  ten  volumes  are  sent,  all  JSSffe 
inspection.  AY 


COUPON 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY, 

44-60  East  2}d  Street,  New  York 
Please  send  without  obligation  on  my  part  a  copy  of 
your  “  Musici.over’s  Handbook”  (194  pages)  as  ad¬ 
vertised  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  “  Univer¬ 
sity  Musical  Encyclopedia.” 

Name . 


University  Society 

44-60  East  23d  St. 
New  York 


Address 


! 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT 


PER  YEAR 


PRICE  15  CEi,  IS 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Selected  Magazine  Combinations  at  Reduced  Prices 


THE  ETUDE  with 
Modern  Priscilla 


For  both 


Regular  value,  $2.50 


THE  ETUDE  with 
Delineator 


$0-30 


For  both 


Regular  value,  $3.00 


THE  ETUDE  with 
Pictorial  Review 


$o.oo 


For  both 


Regular  value,  $2.50 


THE  ETUDE  with 
Everybody’s 


$2*30 


For  both 


Regular  value,  $3.00 


ON  this  page  are  given  carefully  selected  magazine  combi¬ 
nations  costing  much  less  than  the  regular  prices  of  the 
magazines.  These  special  prices  are  possible  only  because 
of  the  close  co-operation  and  cordial  support  of  other  publishers. 
No  one  can  offer  these  magazines  at  prices  lower  than  those 
given  here.  All  orders  received  by  us  are  given  careful  attention 
by  The  Etude  Clubbing  Department. 

Subscriptions  are  for  one  year  and  are  for  new  or  renewal 
subscriptions,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Magazines  can  go  to 
different  addresses.  State  whether  new  or  renewal,  and  the 
issue  to  begin.  Remit  by  check,  money  order,  express  order  or 
registered  letter. 


Canadian  and  foreign  postage  additional:  Canadian 
postage  on  The  Etude,  25  cents;  on  other  magazines  about  50 
cents.  Foreign  postage  on  The  Etude,  72  cents;  on  other  maga¬ 
zines  about  SI. 00. 


MAGAZINES  AS  An  annual  subscription  to  one  of  the 

QJp'pC}  many  magazines  listed  here  makes  a 


holiday  or  a  birthday  gift  that  will  be 
appreciated  during  the  entire  year.  These  clubbing  offers  supply 
a  ready  solution  of  the  gift  problem.  Gift  cards  sent  to  recipient 
if  so  requested  by  the  donor. 


Special  Offers 


Class  No. 


Our  Price 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 

23  McClure’s  .  . 

(or  Everybody’s) 

25  Woman’s  Home  Comp 

Regular  value,  $4.50 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 

8  Ladies’  World 
8  Housewife  .  . 

t  .Regular  value,  $2.50 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE 
23  Metropolitan 


(or  American) 

17  Pictorial  Review 


Regular  value,  $4.00 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 
17  Modern  Priscilla 
23  Technical  World 
23  American  .  . 

Regular  value,  $5.50 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE  .  .) 
23  Popular  Electricity* 

9  McCall’s  (free  pattern)  j 


Regular  value,  $3.50 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE 
23  Violinist 
23  Everybody’s 


For  all 


Regular  value,  $4.50 


23  THE  ETUDE  .  .\ 
23  Sunset  .  .  .  .( 
25  Woman’sHomeComp.  ( 

Regular  value  $4.50  j 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 

23  McClure’s  .  . 

35  Review  of  Reviews) 

Regular  value  $6.00 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 
50  Travel  .  .  . 
23  Delineator  .  . 

Regular  value,  $6.00 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 

37  World’s  Work . 

25  Woman’sHomeComp. 

Regular  value,  $6.00 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 
23  Good  Housek’ng 
23  Everybody’s  . 

Regular  value,  $4.50 


($0.45 


! 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 
23  National  .  . 

(or  McClure’s) 

17  Modern  Priscilla 

Regular  value,  $4.00 


$3.15 


For  all 


Useful  and  attractive  articles 
readily  obtained  by  sending 
subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of 

1913  PREMIUM  CATALOG 


Popular  Combinations 

$0.25 


Class  No. 

23  THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 
(Modern  Priscilla  .  . 

[McCall’s  (free  pattern) 

Regular  value,  $3.00 

23  THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 

{Pictorial  Review  .  . 

Modern  Priscilla  .  . 

Ladies’  World  .  .  . 

Regular  value,  $4.00 

23  THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 
25  Woman’sHomeComp. 
23  Cosmopolitan  .  .  . 

Regular  value,  $4.50 

23  THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 
23  Delineator  .... 
23  Everybody’s .... 

Regular  value,  $4.50 

23  THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 

25  Woman’s  Home  Comp. 
17  Modern  Priscilla  .  . 

Regular  value,  $4.00 

23  THE  ETUDE  .  .  . 

12  Designer . 

12  Woman’s  Mag.  (New  Idea) 

Regular  value,  $3.00 


For  all 


For  all 


TO  FIND  THE  PRICE  OF  ANY  CLUB 


EXAMPLE 

The  Etude  -  Class  23 
Delineator  -  Class  23 
McCall’s  -  Class  9 


The  price  of  any  combination  of 
magazines  cun  be  readily  determined 
from  the  following  alphabetical  list. 

Magazines  are  designated  by  class 
numbers.  Add  together  the  class 
numbers  and  multiply  by  five.  The 
total  is  the  correct  amount  in  dollars 
and  cents  that  should  be  sent  to  us. 

THE  ETUDE  is  class  23. 

Exception. — The  price  of  any  club 
cannot  be  less  than  the  price  of  the  magazine  having  the  largest 
regular  price.  For  instance,  Th«  Btl'db  (class  23)  and  Review  of 
Reviews  (class  35)  would  have  a  elub  price  of  $2.90,  but  cannot  be 
offered  at  less  than  $3.00,  the  regular  price  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


Total  class  numbers  55 
Multiply  by  five  -  5 

Price  of  Club 


$2.75 


Class  Reg.  With 

No.  Price  Etude 

25  Adventure . $1.50  $2.40 


1.80 

1.00 


3.00 

1.50 


27  Ainslee’s . 

17  American  Boy... 

55  American  Homes 
&  Gardens.... 

23  American  Mag. .  . 

17  Book  News .  1.00 

17  Bov's  Magazine. .  1.00 

8  Boy's  World  ....  .50 

22  Camera .  1.50 

80  Century .  4.00 

17  Children's  Mag. 

(new) .  1.00 

30  Christian 

Endeavor  World  1.50 

23  Christian  Herald.  1.50 

16  Cooking  Club  Mag.  1.00 

23  Cosmopolitan -  1.50 

70  Country  Life  in 

America .  4.00 

50  CurrentLiterature  3.00 

23  Delineator .  1.50 

12  Designer . 75 

37  Dress .  3.00 

23  ETUDE .  1.50 

23  Everybody's  . -  1.50 

17  Farm  Jour. (5yrs)  1.00 
23  Field  and  Stream 
23  Garden  Magazine. 

8  Girl's  Companion. 

17  Good  Health . 

23  Good  Housek’p  g. 

20  Harper's  Bazar. 

70  Harper's  Monthly 
70  Harper's  Weekly. 

15  Health  Culture.. 

23  Hearst’8. . 

12  Home  Needlework 
50  House  Beautiful. 

50  House  &  Garden. 

20  Housekeeper . _ 

8  Housewife .  . 

50  Independent..... 

Intercat'l  Studio 
8  Ladies'  World  ... 


2.50 

2.00 


3.90 

2.30 

2.00 

2.00 

1.55 

2.25 

5.15 


1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

2.50 


2.00 


1.60 

2.30 

2.30 

2.30 

2.00 

2.00 

2.65 

2.50 

2.30 

2.30 


2.65 

2.30 

1.95 

2.30 


4.65 

3.65 
2.30 
1.75 
3.00 


1.50 

1.50 

.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

4.00 

4.00 

1.50 

1.50 

.75 

3.00 

3.00 

1.50 

.50 

3.00 

5.00 

.50 


2.30 

2.00 

2.30 

2.30 

1.55 

2.00 

2.30 

2.15 

4.65 

4.65 
1.90 
2.30 
1.75 

3.65 
3.65 

2.15 
1.55 
3.65 

6.15 
1.55 


Class  Reg.  With 

No.  Price  Etude 

35  Lippincott’s  -  $3.00  $3.00 

17  Little  Folks(uew)  1.00  2.00 

9  McCall's..... . 50 

23  McClure's .  1.50 

23  Metropolitan .  1.50 

23  Modern  Electrics.  1.50 
17  Modern  Priscilla . 

17  Mother's  Mag.  . . . 

30  Munsey’s  Mag.  . .. 

35  Musical  Leader  .. 

23  Musician .  1.50 

23  National  Mag _  1.50 

12  New  Idea 

Woman’s  Mag..  .75 

20  Organ .  1.00 

30  Organist .  1.50 

50  Outing .  3.00 

60  Outlook  ..... _  3.00 

20  Pearson  s .  1.50 

23  Physical  Culture  1.50 
17  Pictorial  Review  .  1.00 

23  Popular  Electricity  1.50 
35  Review  of  Reviews  3.00 
40  St.  Nicholas(new)  3.00 
55  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can  (new) .  3.00 

35  School  Arts  . _  2.00 

60  Scribner's  Mag. . .  3.00 

45  Smart  Set .  3.00 

50  Suburban  Life...  3.00 

23  Sunset . .  1.50 

23  Technical  World  .  1  50 

65  Theatre  . .  3.50 

8  To-day’s  Mag.  ..  .50 

50  Travel .  3.00 

Violin  World . 50 

23  Violinist . 

25  Woman’s  Home 
Companion  .... 

12  Woman's  Mag 
(New  Idea)  .... 

37  World's  Work  ... 

12  Young  People’s 

Weekly  . 75 

40  Youth's  Comp.  ..  2.00 


1.75 

2.15 

2.65 

3.65 

4.15 

2.15 
2.30 
2.00 
2.30 
3.00 

3.15 


1.50 


3.90 

2.90 
4.15 

3.40 
3.65 
2.30 
2.30 

4.40 
1.55 

3.65 

1.65 
2.30 


1.50  2.40 


.75 

3.00 


1.75 

3.00 


1.75 

3.15 


Thede  magazines  can  be  added  to  clubs  only  at  FULL  PRICE 

Ladies’  Home  Journal ..  .$1.50  Country  Gentleman . $1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post. .  1.50  Collier's  Weekly .  5.00 


Class  No. 

23  THE  ETUDE  .  . 
50  Current  Literature 

Regular  value,  $4.50 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 

23  Christian  Herald  .  ( 

Regular  value,  $3.00  I 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 
23  Cosmopolitan  . 
23  Hearst’s  .  . 

Regular  value,  $4.50 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 
35  Lippincott’s 

Regular  value,  $4.50 

23  THE  ETUDE  . 

(Harper’s  Bazar 
23  and  Cook  Book 
(of  Left  Overs  . 

Regular  value,  $3.75 

23  THE  ETUDE  . 
37  World’s  Work . 
23  Everybody’s 


For  both 


For  all 


Regular  value,  $6.00 


MAS 

For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE 
23  Metropolitan 

Regular  value,  $3 


23  THE  ETUDE 

8  Housewife  . 

9  McCall’s  (free  pattern)  j 


Regular  value  $2.50 


)$O;30 

3.00  j  “F">>oth 

:!$9.oo 


For  all 


23  THE  ETUDE, 

9  McCall’s  (free  pattern)  f 
17  Farm  Journal  (5  yr,.) 

Regular  value,  $3.00 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 
23  Musician  .  . 

Regular  value  $3.00 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 

17  American  Boy  . 

25  Woman’sHomeComp 

Regular  value,  $4.00 


23  THE  ETUDE  . 

17  Little  Folks 

(New  Subscription) 

25  Woman’sHomeComp. 

Regular  value,  $4.00 


For  all 


If  exact  combination  wanted  is 
notgiven  here,  send  foracopyof 
THE  ETUDE  SUBSCRIPTION  CATALOG 
32  Pages  of  Magazine  Bargains 


Make  up  combinations  of  two 
or  more  magazines  with 


THE  ETUDE,  Class  23,  in  Your  Club  b>'*d<li^^‘ih'rcia-num- 


bers  and  multiplying  by  five. 

Send  all  orders,  address  all  correspondence,  and  make  all  remittances  payable  to 


The  Etude,  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ETUDE  with 
Woman’s  Home 
Companion 


For  both 


Regular  value,  $3.00 


CALL'S  MAGAZINE 


THE  ETUDE  with 

McCall’  S  (free  pattern) 


For  both 

Regular  value,  $2,00 


THE  ETUDE  with 
Cosmopolitan 


For  both 

Regular  value,  $3.00 


TTCOMSCOMPAMCN 


3HANK5CIVINGNIMBERI9I2 

THE  ETUDE  with 

Youth’s  Companion 


For  both 


Regular  value,  $3.50 


( 


THE  ETUDE 


833 


Every  Day  in 
Year  Happy 


Christmas 

witk  all  Music 
at  YOUR,  commajn 


,I|E.TH0VEH 


Wagner 


YOU  can  instantly  play,  without  prac¬ 
tice,  the  most  exquisite  compositions 
that  were  ever  written,  with  all  the 
delicacy  and  fidelity  of  interpretation 
that  the  masters  intended,  on  the 
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THE  ETUDE 


Useful  and  Attractive  Articles  Easily  Earned 


THE  publishers  of  The  Etude,  after  many  years  of 
experience,  have  found  that  premiums  are  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  reward  to  give  those 
who  send  subscriptions  other  than  their  own.  The 
majority  of  our  readers  prefer  our  premiums  to  a  cash 
commission,  as  they  are  always  of  greater  intrinsic  value 
than  the  same  commission  in  cash.  All  articles  offered 
here  are  selected  with  care  and  are  of  the  highest  possible 


standard.  They  are  not  of  the  cheap  and  catch-penny 
variety,  usually  offered  as  premiums. 


DIRECTIONS. 

No  premium  will  be  given  with  your  own  subscrip- 
AU  subscriptions  must  be  at  the  full  price  of  31-50 
per  year.  Send  subscriptions  as  obtained;  a  careful  record 


tion. 


is  kept,  so  that  premiums  can  be  claimed  at  any  time. 


All  goods  are  sent  postpaid,  unless  “by  express”  or  “by 
freight”  is  specified — receiver  in  such  cases  pays  tli 
transportation.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders." 

Because  of  limited  space  we  can  give  here  but  i 
portion  of  the  many  articles  offered  as  premiums.  In  tin 
1913  ETUDE  Premium  Catalog  is  given  a  complete 
list,  with  many  illustrations  and  full  descriptions.  A 
postal  request  will  bring  you  a  copy. 


Ladies’  Gold  Watches. 


Ten-vear  guaranteed  case; 
Vo.  0  size  (1  inch)  ;  gold  sun- 
burst  or  white  porcelain  dial; 
plain  case ;  American  jeweled 
movement.  Smallest  Aineri- 
ladies’  watch  made. 
Sent  for  10  subscriptions. 
Gold-plated  pin  for 
one  extra  subscription. 

Twenty-year  guaran¬ 
teed  ease.  Waltham  or 
Elgin  movement.  Open 
face ;  7  jewel  move¬ 

ment  ;  hinge.  No.  0 
size  (1  inch).  Sent 
for  16  subscriptions. 

Nickel-silver  case. 
Jeweled  American 
movement.  Pull-out  stem  wind  and  set.  No.  6 
size  (IMj  inch).  Sent  for  5  subscriptions. 


ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  IN  SOLID  GOLD  JEWELRY 


Combination  Scissors  Set. 


Ladies’  Handkerchiefs 

One-half  dozen  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
hemmed,  each  12  by  12  inches.  The  embroid¬ 
ery  is  in  one  corner  only  and  is  neat  and 
effective.  Fine  quality  linen,  well  made  and 
neatly  finished.  Value,  $1.00.  If  preferred,  all 
linen,  plain  hemmed  handkerchiefs  will  be  fur¬ 
nished.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  2  new  subscriptions. 

Linen  Huck  Towels 

Union  Damask  linen  huck  towels,  one-half 
dozen,  size  20  by  36  inches.  These  towels  have 
plain  centers,  with  neat  border  design  ;  excellent 
quality.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  4  subscriptions. 

All  linen  Damask  towels,  one-half  dozen,  size 
21  by  40  inches.  The  centers  are  plain  with 
open  work  borders.  Sent  for  6  subscriptions. 

Cash  Commissions. 

The  following  cash  deductions  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  when  two  or  more  subscriptions  are  sent. 
With  cash  commission  no  premium  is  given. 

One  Subscription,  mo  reduction. ..  .$1.50 


Solid  Gold  Shirt  Waist  Sets 

All  of  the  bar  pins  and  shirt  waist  sets  de¬ 
scribed  below  are  warranted  solid  gold. 

Bar  pin,  2%  inches,  of  a  very  effective  and 
popular  chased  design.  Oval  In  form.  Bril¬ 
liant  finish.  Solid  gold;  snap  safety  catch. 
Sent  for  3  subscriptions. 

Shirt  waist  pins,  set  of  two,  same  pattern  as 
bar  pin  above ;  solid  gold.  Sent  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Complete  shirt  waist  set  of  bar  pin  and  two 
small  pins  for  6  subscriptions. 

Bar  pin,  2 Vi  inches,  of  a  very  handsome  and 
unusual  design.  Form  of  the  pin  is  oblong. 
Solid  gold  ;  snap  catch.  Sent  for  3  subscriptions. 

Shirt  waist  pins,  set  of  two,  to  match  above ; 
oblong ;  solid  gold.  Sent  for  3  subscriptions. 

Complete  set  of  oblong  bar  pin  and  two 
small  pins.  Sent  for  6  subscriptions. 

Bar  pin,  214  inches,  of  a  very  striking  de¬ 
sign.  Shape  is  elliptical.  Old  rose  finish. 
Solid  gold;  snap  safety  catch.  Sent  for  3  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Child’s  Locket  and  Chain 

A  dainty  locket  and  chain,  especially  desirable 
for  children.  Chain  is  superior  quality  gold 
filled,  with  very  fine  link.  Lo<  ket  is  circular 
with  chased  design ;  pearl  setting.  Chain  is  14 
inches,  and  has  snap  clasp.  Sent  for  3  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Bracelets  and  Bangles 

Bangle  of  exceedingly  neat  and  attractive  de¬ 
sign,  chased.  About  Vi-inch  in  thickness,  gold 
filled ;  guaranteed  6  years.  Sent  for  3  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

A  much  heavier  bracelet.  Jointed,  with  snap 
catch.  Beautiful  chased  design.  About  %-ineh 
in  thickness.  Guaranteed  6  years;  gold  filled. 
Sent  for  7  subscriptions. 


Solid  Gold  Lavallieres 

Two  designs  have  been  selected,  both  of  which 
are  simple,  yet  attractive.  Warranted  solid  gold, 
fine  in  manufacture  and  finish.  The  stones  are 
especially  attractive. 

No.  1  is  of  diamond  shape,  with  amethyst 
and  4  pearls,  and  one  large  baroque  pearl. 
Pendant  measures  1  inch.  Sent  for  3  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

No.  2  is  simple  in  design,  but  of  more  than 
usual  beauty.  One  pear]  and  large  amethyst. 
Size,  1V4  inches.  Sent  for  3  subscriptions. 


Solid  Gold  Neck  Chain 

To  wear  with  pendants  offered  above.  War¬ 
ranted  solid  gold.  Very  fine  links.  Length,  16 
inches,  with  strong  ring  clasp.  Sent  for  4  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Pendant  and  Chain 

Chain  and  choice  of  either  pendant  for  6  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Solid  Gold  Ladies’  Rings 

No.  1.  A  plain  and  distinctive  ring,  with 
very  effective  amethyst  setting.  Would  please 
the  most  fastidious.  Set  for  4  subscriptions. 

No.  2.  A  handsome  ring  with  three  large 
opals,  neatly  set.  Sent  for  7  subscriptions. 

No.  3.  This  ring,  with  sapphire  and  two  re¬ 
constructed  pearls,  is  really  handsome.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  setting  gives  it  distinctiveness  and 
individuality.  Sent  for  9  subscriptions. 

These  rings  are  warranted  solid  gold,  with 
stones  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty. 


Useful  and  durable  set  of  three  pieces,  con 
sisting  of  8-inch  self-sharpening  shears;  4Vb-incl 
buttonhole  scissors  and  414-inch  embroidery  scis 
sors.  Finely  tempered  steel  with  clean  cutting 
edges ;  nickel  plated.  Sent  postpaid  in  neat 
box  for  2  subscriptions,  or  1  subscription 
25  cents  cash. 


Miscellaneous  Articles. 


Gold  Filled  Shirt  Waist  Set 

Set  of  3  pins — a  bar  pin  2V4  inches  long  and 
2  small  pins,  each  1  inch.  Attractive  pattern. 
Gold-filled ;  suitable  for  every  day  use.  Sent, 
postpaid,  for  1  subscription. 


Two  Subscriptions,  remit... 
Three 


1.35  for  each 
1.25 


DESIRABLE  ARTICLES  IN  SILVERWARE 
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Bissell’s  “  Perfection  ”  Sweeper. 


Solid  Silverware 

Sugar  shell,  gold  bowl,  for  4  subscriptions. 
Bonbon  spoon,  gold  bowl,  for  4  subscriptions. 
Butter  knife  for  5  subscriptions. 

Cream  ladle,  gold  bowl,  for  6  subscriptions. 
Cold  meat  fork  for  10  subscriptions. 

Berry  spoon,  gold  bowl,  for  12  subscriptions. 


The  Newest  Opera  Bags 

These  bags  are  the  newest  things  in  ladies’ 
bags,  having  a  collapsible  top.  They  are  of 
genuine  German  silver,  without  lining.  Tire 
chains  are  of  the  heavy  rope  design. 

No.  1 — Coarse  mesh.  Sent  for  6  subscriptions. 

No.  2 — Fine  mesh.  Sent  for  7  subscriptions. 

No.  3 — Finest  mesh.  Sent  for  8  subscriptions. 

Indestructible  Silver  Mesh  Bags 

These  bags  are  of  the  newer  designs,  without 
lining.  The  mesh  is  the  fine  ring  pattern,  being 
indestructible.  The  links  are  rather  small,  assur¬ 


ing  strength  and  durability.  The  bags  are  of 
genuine  German  silver,  with  frames  of  desirable 
designs.  Strong  chains.  Especially  suitable  for 
afternoon  or  evening  wear. 

No.  1 — 5-inch  top ;  stamped  design.  Sent, 

postpaid,  for  6  subscriptions. 

No.  2 — 5-inch  top ;  engraved  design.  Sent, 

postpaid,  for  6  subscriptions. 

No.  3 — 6-inch  top.  Sent  for  7  subscriptions. 

No.  4 — 7-inch  top.  Sent  for  8  subscriptions. 


In  the  list  below  will  be  found  many  articles 
that  are  of  value  to  everyone. 

Visiting  cards  (50)  and  plate ;  2  subscriptions. 

Fountain  pen,  gold  point,  for  3  subscriptions. 

Post  card  album  for  3  subscriptions. 

Silk  umbrella,  20-  or  28-inch ;  4  subscriptions. 

Silk  parasols,  four  styles,  several  colors,  for 
5  subscriptions. 

Dinner  set,  31  pcs. ;  (by  frt.)  ;  5  subscriptions. 

Hanging  wall  clock,  oak  (by  freight)  for  7 
subscriptions. 

Wicker  easy  chair  (by  frt.)  ;  9  subscriptions. 

Suitcase,  matting,  for  4  subscriptions ;  express. 

Suitcase,  cane,  for  6  subscriptions ;  express. 

Suitcase,  leather,  for  7  subscriptions;  express. 

Traveling  bag,  leather,  16-inch,  for  6  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sent  by  express. 

Traveling  bag,  leather,  16-inch,  finer  quality, 
for  7  subscriptions.  Sent  by  express. 

Traveling  bag,  leather,  16-inch,  finest  quality. 
Black,  russet  or  brown.  10  subscriptions. 

Trunk,  steamer,  32-inch,  for  7  subscriptions. 
Sent  by  freight. 

Trunk,  34-inch,  for  8  subscriptions ;  freight. 


Plated  Silverware. 


Silver  Berry  Set. 


We  select  only  up-to-date  patterns  that  are 
sure  to  please. 

Sugar  shell  for  2  subscriptions. 

Berry  or  nut  spoon  for  3  subscriptions. 

Knives  and  forks  (half  dozen  each)  for 
8  subscriptions. 

Tea  spoons  (dozen)  for  8  subscriptions. 

Table  spoons  (dozen)  for  10  subscriptions. 
Sterling  silver  thimble  for  1  subscription. 


Bissell’s  Grand  Rapids  sweeper  is  made  from 
the  choicest  cabinet  wood,  highly  polished. 
Runs  easily,  a  mere  touch  propels  it ;  fitted  with 
ball  bearings.  Gathers  dirt  or  dust  with  a 
thoroughness  never  before  approached.  (Sent  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  collect.)  Sent  for  7  subscrip- 

t’ons'  Leather  Goods 

Card  case,  seal  leather ;  black  or  brown. 

Lady’s  or  gentleman’s.  Sent  for  3  subscriptions. 

Pocketbc  ok,  seal  leather ;  black  or  brown. 

Ladies’.  Sent  for  3  subscriptions; 

Music  roll,  seal  grain.  Black,  brown  or  wine 
color.  Unlined.  Sent  for  3  subscriptions. 

Music  satchel.  Smooth  leather.  Half  sheet 
music  size.  Sent  for  3  subscriptions. 


Cut  Glass 


The  cut  glass  articles  which  The  Etude 
offers  as  premiums  are  of  the  best  quality  cut, 
with  rich  designs  in  star,  chrysanthemum  or  sun¬ 
burst. 

All  cut  glass  is  sent  by  express. 

Olive  Dish,  for  3  subscriptions. 

Bonbon  Dish,  for  3  subscriptions. 

Pickle  Dish  or  Vase  or  Almond  Dish  or 
Spoon  Tray,  for  4  subscriptions. 

Sugar  and  Cream  Set,  5  subscriptions. 

Water  Bottle,  qt.  size,  or  Celery  Dish,  11-inch; 
or  Berry  Bow],  8-inch,  for  6  subscriptions. 

Cut  Glass  Water  Jug,  quart  6ize,  for 
subscriptions. 


Ladies’  Hosiery. 

Lisle,  black  or  tan,  1  pair,  postpaid,  for  1 
subscription.  6  pairs  for  3  subscriptions. 

Silk  boot,  black,  tan  or  white.  1  pair,  post¬ 
paid,  for  2  subscriptions.  6  pairs  for  6  sub¬ 
scriptions.  _ 


Set  consists  of  three  pieces:  berry  bowl,  sugar 
and  creamer.  Novel  and  pleasing  design  in  Brit- 
tania  metal,  quadruple  silver  plated,  gold  lined: 
with  satin  finish.  Diameter  of  bowl,  8  inches. 
Sent,  postpaid,  for  6  subscriptions,  or  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $1  cash. 


WORKS  OF  VALUE  TO  THE  MUSIC  LOVER 


Subscriptions  can  not  be  your  own  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  $1.50  for  each. 
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MUSICAL  WORKS  AT  COST 


The  best  publications  in  their  respective 
classes — the  finest  editions — are  offered  as  on 
extra  inducement  to  use  in  getting  subscribers. 
Everything  mentioned  below  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid.  For  15  Cents  Additional. 

Add  15  cents  to  the  subscription  price  of  The 
Etude,  $1.50,  or  to  the  club  price  of  any  com¬ 
bination  of  magazines,  and  we  will  send,  post¬ 
paid,  any  one  of  the  following: 

Album  for  the  Young.  R.  Schumann. 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.  Stainer  & 
Barrett. 

Presser’s  First  Blank  Music  Writing 
Book.  (5  copies.) 

For  20  Cents  Additional, 

First  Parlor  Pieces.  34  pieces. 

Modern  Dance  Album.  Gems  for  dancing. 
SixorRs’  Pepfrtoire.  Medium  voice. 

Popular  Parlor  Album.  Not  a  dull  number 
in  the  whole  book. 

Pour  Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  Bright,  enter- 
taining  piano  duets  of  moderate  difficulty. 

Standard  Compositions  for  the  Piano,  1st, 
2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th  or  7th  Grade.  Mathews, 

31  compositions. 

Album  or  Favorite  Compositions.  Englemann. 


A 


For  35  Cents  Additional. 

Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without  Words, 
carefully  prepared  volume. 

Masterpieces  for  Piano.  25  compositions. 
Concert  Album,  Classical  or  Popular. 
First  Steps  in  Piano  Study.  The  most  mod¬ 
ern  first  Instructor. 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for  Reed  Organ. 


For  50  Cents  Additional. 

Standard  History  of  Music  for  Students 
of  All  Ages.  James  F.  Cooke. 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians.  W.  F. 
Gates.  300  anecdotes. 

Masters  and  Their  Music.  Hand-book  for 
club  classes  and  private  study.  Mathews. 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  Piano  Works. 

St>  r  es  of  Standard  Teaching  Pieces.  Ed¬ 
ward  Baxter  Perry. 

The  Organ  Player.  P.  W.  Orem.  A  pipe 
organ  collection  of  unusual  value. 

Musical  Kindergarten  Method.  By  Landon 
&  Batchellor. 

Organ  Repertoire — School  of  Technic. 
Philipp. 

Business  Manual  for  Music  Teachers.  Bender. 


For  1  Subscription. 

Album  of  Lyric  Pieces.  26  pieces,  piano. 
Anthem  Repertoire.  Quartet  or  chorus. 

Bach’s  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

Beyer’s  Pianoforte  Method. 

Easy  Engelmann  Album.  28  pieces,  piano. 
First  Steps  In  Pianoforte  Study.  Presser. 
Four-Hand  Parlor  Pieces.  Grades  III  and  IV. 
MathewB’  Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  I, 
Grade  1,  to  Vol.  VII,  Grade  VII.  Any  one  volume. 

Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  of  Studies. 
Any  two  grades. 

Modern  Dance  Album.  18  selections ;  piano. 
Post  Cards.  (Platinotypes)  12  cards  for  1  sub. 
Practical  Piano  Method.  Louis  Kohler.  Vol.  I. 
Presser’s  First  Music  Writing  Boole.  5  copies. 
Primer  of  Facts  About  Music.  M.  G.  Evans. 
School  and  Home  Marches.  20  pieces ;  piano. 
Selected  Studies.  Ozerny-Liebling.  Three  vol¬ 
umes.  Any  one  volume. 

Singer’s  Repertoire.  38  medium-voiced  songs. 
Popular  Parlor  Album.  Violin  and  piano. 


For  2  Subscriptions  (ContlnaeJ) 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.  Clarke. 
Foundation  Materials  for  Pianoforte.  Landon. 
Handel  Album.  16  pieces  for  the  piano. 
Harmony:  A  Text-Book.  Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Introductory  Lessons  for  Voice  Culture.  Root. 
Liszt  Album.  104  pages,  16  pieces;  piano. 
Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic.  4  vols.  Any  one. 
Masterpieces  for  the  Piano.  25  pieces. 
Musical  Celebrities.  A.  S.  Garbett. 

Sonatina  Album.  Compiled  by  Kohler. 

Songs  without  Words.  (Complete.)  Mendelssohn. i 
Standard  Concert  Etudes.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
Standard  Graded  Songs  for  First  Year. 
Tranquil  Hours.  Quiet  piano  music  collection. 
Two  pianists.  26  brilliant  concert  duets. 
Waltzes.  (Complete.)  F.  Chopin. 


For  2  Subscriptions. 

Alcestis.  Musical  Novel. 

Beethoven.  11  selections  from  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  works. 

Business  Manual  for  Music  Teachers.  Bender. 
Chopin.  Lighter  Compositions  for  the  Piano. 
Church  and  Home.  18  sacred  songs.  High  or  low. 
Class-book  for  Music  Teachers.  E.  M.  Sefton. 
Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for  the  Reed  Organ. 
Czernv  School  of  Velocity. 

ETUDE  Binder. 


For  3  Subscriptions. 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians.  W.  F.  Gates. 
Celebrated  Pianists  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Chats  with  Music  Students.  Thos.  Tapper. 
Choirs  and  Chorus  Conducting.  F.  W.'  Wodel. 
First  Studies  in  Music  Biography.  Tapper. 
Leschetizky  Method  for  Piano  Playing. 
Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in  Music.  Elson. 
Organ  Repertoire.  20  pipe  organ  compositions.! 
Sight-Reading  Albums  for  the  Piano.  2  vols.  j 
C.  W.  Landon. 

Standard  History  of  Music.  J.  F.  Cooke. 
Stories  of  Standard  Teaching  Pieces.  Perry. 


For  4  Subscriptions. 

Life  Stories  of  Great  Composers. 

Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic.  All  four  volumes. 
Richard  IV- i-rier :  Life  and  Works.  Jullien. 
Songs  Without  Words.  Cloth.  Complete 

Mendelssohn. 
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THE  ETUDE  JUBILEE  YEAR 


“BETTER  THAN  EVER” 


Start  Now  For  Another  Year  of  Splendid  Uplift 

Encouraging  Instruction  Brilliant  Entertainment  Priceless  Inspiration 


1913  is  a  year  of  large  import  to  The  Etude.  It  celebrates  the  completion  of  three  highly  successful  decades.  From  January,  1913,  to 
January,  1914,  we  shall  fill  The  Etude  with  the  very  best  musical  articles  and  music  that  can  possibly  be  secured.  It  will  be  a  Jubilee 
Year;  you  will  be  glad  to  celebrate  with  us. 

Simply  Show  THE  ETUDE  to  a  Friend  and  Explain  How  it  Has  Benefited  You 

One  personal  word  from  you  is  better  than  a  dozen  letters  from  us.  Consider  also  how  every  new  subscriber  helps  you.  Musical 
atmosphere  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  musical  enthusiasm.  Our  readers  tell  us  that  the  splendid  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  The  Etude 
helps  them  more  than  anything  else.  Every  pupil’s  subscription  sent  in  by  a  teacher  not  only  increases  the  value  of  the  teacher’s  effort 
but  makes  the  lesson  hour  pleasanter,  the  practice  hour  more  profitable  and  lightens  the  drudgery  of  routine. 

What  a  Pledge  of  One  New  Subscriber  Means 

The  Etude  has  long  since  become  an  Educational  Institution  reaching  and  stimulating  more  musical  interests  than  any  school,  con¬ 
servatory  or  local  music  centre  possibly  could.  If  every  Etude  friend  would  pledge  one  new'  subscriber  for  the  coming  year  the  effect 
upon  Music  in  America  would  be  too  great  to  calculate.  The  Etude  costs  less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  day.  Its  educational  influence 
upon  the  student  can  not  be  estimated  in  money.  The  premiums  given  to  friends  who  secure  new  subscribers  are  not  half  as  valuable  as 
the  help  you  receive  by  creating  a  musical  atmosphere  in  your  community. 

We  invite  all  ETUDE  readers  to  participate  in  making  the  coming  jubilee  year  mem¬ 
orable  by  influencing  just  ONE  friend  to  subscribe.  Thousands  of  their  friends 
would  be  benefited  by  having  it.  All  it  needs  is  a  few  words  of  introduction. 


A  New  Aspect  of  Etude  Music 

Aside  from  the  real  worth  of  The  Etude  music,  the  privilege  of  having  a  select 
list  of  pieces  picked  out  by  experts  and  delivered  regularly  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
keeping  up  one’s  musical  interest,  stimulating  new  ideas,  reviving  old  ambitions. 
The  1913  Music  will  embrace  representative  compositions  by  the  foremost  living 
composers. 

A  Wealth  of  Exceptional  Features 

In  this  issue  you  will  find  “The  Master  Study  Page’  and  The  Musical  Digest, 
two  Etude  “creations”  which  should  broaden  and  invigorate  your  musical  life.  \\  e 
have  another  feature  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  innovations  ever  made 
in  musical  journalism.  We  know  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  it. 


Feature  Issues  of  Wide  Interest 
Thirty-Year  Jubilee  Issue 

musicians  of  the  day  have  already  sent  their  congratulations;  so  many  of  them  that 
we  hardly  know  where  to  get  room  to  print  them.  The  balance  of  the  issue  will  be 
crammed  full  of  the  best  material  obtainable.  George  Henschel,  composer,  teacher, 
singer,  pianist  conductor  will  give  his  personal  reminiscences.  Theodore  Lack,  one, 
of  the  leading  French  composers  and  member  of  the  French  Board  of  Education 
will  tell  how  they  study  music  in  France. 

The  wonderful  music  of  the  Land  of  the  Czar,  the  music 
workers  of  Russia  and  their  methods  of  study  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  issue  early  in  the  year. 


Russian  Issue 


One  Dollar  and  a  Half  and  a  Minute  and  a  Half 

Tust  a  few  moments  from  your  busy  day  and  31-50  is  all  that  is  needed  to  get  a  letter  off  to  us  that  will  bring  The  Etude  for  a  whole 
year  Better  send  it  now  while  opportunity  is  knocking  at  your  door.  You  will  never  regret  it  and  the  difference  in  a  year  with  The 
Etude  and  a  year  without  The  Etude  is  often  the  difference  between  Success  and  Failure. 


Plan  which  Cannot  [Fail  to 


A  New  Selling 

THIS  is  a  brand  new  idea  designed  to  make  the 
first  terms  of  the  student  far  more  profit¬ 
able  as  well  as  lightening  the  work  of  the 
teacher  immeasurably. 

Lack  of  Equipment  Cause  of 
Enormous  Delay 

Every  teacher  knows  that  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  teaching  material  immediately  at  hand  is 
the  cause  of  frequent  delays  in  the  early  work  of 
the  student.  The  parent  has  to  be  notified  that 
a  certain  work  is  needed,  and  the  piece,  study  or 
book  is  ordered;  but  only  after  precious  time  is 
lost.  How  much  better  to  have  the  materials 
already  in  the  home. 

Again,  most  students  have  little  or  no.  musical 
encouragement  in  their  homes.  Music  is  a  new 
thing  to  them.  “The  Etude  in  such  a  home  is 
a  Godsend.  It  enhances  the  pupils’  chances  of 


Lead  to  Greater  Economies  and  Higher  Efficiency 

What  the  ‘‘Student’s  Equipment 
Plan”  is 


ONE  YEAR  EQUIPMENT 

OFFER  No.  1 

The  Etude  for  one  year. 

A  Piano  Instructor.  A  Musical  Diction¬ 
ary. 

A  Writing  Book  and 
Mathews’  Graded  Course,  Vol.  1. 

(RETAIL  VALUE,  83.60) 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  PRICE,  $2.00 

TWO  YEAR  EQUIPMENT 

OFFER  No.  2 

The  Etude  for  two  years. 

A  Pianoforte  Instructor. 

A  Musical  Dictionary.  A  Writing  Book. 
Theory  Explained— Dr.  H.  A.  Clarke. 
Standard  History  of  Music  —  James 
Francis  Cooke. 

Preparatory  Technic— I.  Philipp. 
Guard’s  Lesson  Book  and 
Mathews’Standard  Graded  Course,  Vols. 
1,  2  and  3. 

(RETAIL  VALUE,  $8.00) 
SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  PRICE,  $4.00 


manner. 


ultimate  success  a  thousand  fold 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Etude,  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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THE  ETUDE  “Student’s  Equipment”  Subscriptions 


We  will  equip  the  student  with  standard  teach¬ 
ing  necessities  according  to  the  schedule  opposite 
and  supply  The  Etude  for  a  specified  termlat  com¬ 
bination  rates  impossible  to  secure  in  any  other 


We  believe  that  every  one  starting  in  music 
should  have  The  Etude  regularly  and  in  view  of 
this  we  make  the  unusual  concessions  given  here. 

A  Christmas  “Equipment”  Present 

Teachers  are  frequently  asked  by  parents  and 
the  relatives  to  suggest  a  suitable  present  for  the 
pupil,  and  teachers  rack  their  brains  to  know 
what  to  suggest.  The  student’s  equipment  plan 
supplies  this  need  admirably.  It  is  good  at  any 
time  in  the  year. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Handsomely  Bound 


MUSICAL  GIFT  BOOKS 


Beautifully  Printed 


These  books  comprise  the  best  of  our  extensive  catalog,  and  are  especially  appropriate  as  gifts.  Prices  include  postage 


FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 


The 

Musicians 

Library 


Sixty-four  Volume.  Issued 

The  masterpieces  of  Song  and  Piano 
Music  in  a  Series  of  Splendid  Volumes, 
Edited  with  Authority  and  Engraved, 
Printed  and  Bound  with  Surpassing  Ex¬ 
cellence.  Booklets  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  free  on  request. 

PRICES 

Each  Volume  in  heavy  paper,  cloth 

back . $1.20 

In  full  cloth,  gilt . 2.00 

All  volumes  of  this  series  at  the  same 


NEW  VOLUMES 

One  Hundred  Folk-songs  of  All  Nations, 

Medium  Voice.  Edited  by  Granville 
Bantock.  As  desirable  for  children  as  adults. 
Sixty  Patriotic  Songs  of  all  Nations.  Medium 
Voice.  Edited  by  Granville  Bantock. 
Strauss,  Richard— Forty  Songs  High  Voice , 
Low  Voice.  Edited  by  James  Huneker. 
Tchaikovsky,  P.  I.— Forty  Songs.  High  Voice, 
Low  Voice  Edited  by  James  Huneker. 
Schubert,  Franz — Selected  Piano  Compositions. 
Edited  by  August  Spanuth. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICIANS 

W.  J.  BALTZELL 

An  invaluable  Handy  Reference  Work  for 
Musicians,  Teachers  and  Students.  The  latest, 
most  concise  yet  comprehensive  ha  ndbook  of  music 
biography  published.  PRICE,  $1.00 


Elson’s  MUSIC  DICTIONARY 

By  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Professor  of  Theory  of  Music  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Includes  every  necessary  word  used  in  music, 
with  its  pronunciation.  A  list  of  prominent  foreign 
composers  and  artists  with  their  chief  works,  the 
pronunciation  of  their  names  and  the  date  of  their 
births,  etc.  A  short  vocabulary  of  English  musical 
terms  with  their  Italian  equivalents. 

Price,  Cloth  80c 

Elson’s  Pocket  Music  Dictionary 
Price,  Cloth  25c 


Prices  quoted  are  for  DECEMBER 
ONL  Y  and  for  cash  with  order.  If  a 
charge  is  made  postage  will  be  extra 


PIANO  TEACHING 

and  Problems 

By  CLARENCE  G.  HAMILTON,  A.  M. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  by  a 
practical  man  to  meet  practical  needs.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  is  one  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  piano  teacher  in  the  land 
seeking  success.  PRICE,  CLOTH  $1.00 


Music  Club  Programs  from  all  Nations 
By  ARTHUR  ELSON 

Outlines  the  various  schools  from  all  nations  with 
a  rich  series  of  programs,  and  overdone  hundred 
portraits.  PRICE,  CLOTH,  $1.00 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN 


Song  Collections 

CREATURE  SONGS 

By  Louise  Ayres  Carnett.  With  illus¬ 
trations  by  Peter  Newell.  These  songs  have 
a  quaint,  infectious  humor  in  the  text  w'hich  is  in¬ 
dividualized  by  the  musical  settings— both  the 
product  of  one  mind — and  their  whimsical  fun  will 
tickle  the  “grown-ups”  no  less  than  it  will  delight 
the  youthful  fancy.  The  drawings  by  Peter  Newell 
are  worthy  of  his  best  self,  and  he  has  caught  with 
a  happy  Dencil  the  very  essence  of  the  humor  which 
pervades  the  jolly  little  lyrics.  An  admirable  gift- 
book.  Price,  in  cloth,  net,  $1.25. 


FOLK  SONGS  AND  OTHER 
SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Edited  by  Jane  Byrd  Radcliffe-WHite- 
head.  141  songs  that  have  been  sung  by  the 
children  of  all  nations.  It#comprises  226  pages, 
bound  in  boards.  With  title  printed  in  colors. 

Price,  $1.50. 


SONGS  AND  GAMES  FOR  LITTLE 
ONES 

For  Kindergarten,  School  and  Home. 
By  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  S.  Jenks. 
New  and  enlarged  edition  now  ready.  This 
book  has  run  through  many  editions  and  in 
thousands  of  the  best  kindergartens  of  the  country 
is  regarded  as  the  authoritative  work  in  the  field  it 
covers.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.50. 


YOUNG  SINGERS’  SONGS 

Contains  eighteen  songs  suited  to  the  age  and 
technical  advancement  of  young  people  of  both 
sexes.  Adapted  to  students  who  have  just  begun 
vocal  training.  Price,  4Cc. 


OLIVER  DITS0N  COMPANY  ^0otsrteo°nnt4tarse1t 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  8-10-12  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


Piano  Collections 

EASY  OPERA  MELODIES 

In  addition  to  their  value  as  pieces  for  recreation, 
these  selections  have  good  teaching  quality.  None 
of  them  go  beyond  the  early  third  grade.  64  pages. 
Price,  40c. 


LITTLE  JOURNEYS  IN 
T0NELAND 

With  excursions  into  surrounding  keys. 
By  Susan  Schmitt,  Op.  1.  Ten  original  five- 

note  melodies  in  the  treble  and  bass  clefs,  based 
upon  familiar  rhymes. 

Each  of  the  ten  LITTLE  JOURNEYS  is  printed 
twice;  first  in  one  of  the  simpler  keys  and  then  in 
a  closely  related  key,  thus  awakening  in  the  child 
a  sense  of  tonality  and  quickening  his  memory. 
Price,  in  paper,  80c. 


RHYTHM  AND  ACTION  WITH 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANO 

Selected  and  edited  by  Katherine  P.  Norton 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  kindergarten  teacher  who 
is  seeking  by  rhythm-ivork  to  lead  the  children  not 
only  to  gain  control  of  their  bodies  but  to  appreciate 
rhythm  as  an  element  in  many  beautiful  things. 

The  music  selected  to  accompany  the  rhythm- 
work  forms  the  body  of  the  book,  and  it  is  truly 
admirable  in  musical  quality  and  in  its  fitness  for 
the  varied  nature  of  the  exercises.  Price,  80c. 


Complete  List  of  our  Musical 
Gift  Books  free  on  request 


SECULAR  AND  SACRED  SONGS 

- - — —  WITH  - - 

VIOLIN  OBBLIGATO 


*When  the  Old  Dream  Wakes  Again 

Medium  and  Low  Voice 

Baltzell 

$.50 

Fade  Not,  Sweet  Dream  .  .  . 

High,  Medium  and  Low  Voice 

• 

• 

Bailey 

.50 

Angel’s  Serenade  .... 

High  Voice 

• 

• 

Brega 

.50 

Just  As  I  Am  ..... 

Medium  Voice 

9 

• 

Merritt 

.50 

Ave  Maria  (O  Holy  Father) 

High  Voice 

Wilson 

.65 

^Nocturne  ...... 

Medium  Voice 

• 

• 

Griggs 

.50 

Loneliness  ...... 

Medium  Voice 

White 

.60 

Angel’s  Promise,  The  ... 

Low  Voice 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Behrend 

.50 

Twilight  Serenade  .... 

Medium  Voice 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Lennox 

.60 

Ave  Maria  (Humbly  Before  Thee) 

High  Voice 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Tracy 

.60 

The  Silent  Answer  .... 

High  Voice 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bailey 

.50 

From  Gloom  to  Glory  (Easter)  . 

High  Voice 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Geibel 

.50 

Medium  Voice 

Kirkman 

.50 

Above  in  Her  Chamber  .  . 

High  Voice 

• 

• 

• 

Eichberg 

.60 

*Also  have  violoncello  obbligato. 


White-Smith  Music  Publishing  Co. 

BOSTON:  NEW  YORK:  CHICAGO: 

62-64  Stanhope  Street  13  E.  17th  Street  316  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

OF 

Christmas  Carols  and  Nursery  Rhymes 


Acorn  A  I  OCG17D  SENT  POSTPAID  UNTIL 
jl  urrLtx  JANUARY  i,  1913 


A  COLLECTION  of  SEVENTY  of  the  MOST  FAMOUS  CAROLS 


Edited  by  J.  STAINER  Special  Price 


Complete,  green 

cloth,  gilt 

• 

• 

• 

. 

$1.25 

Part  I,  green 

cloth,  gilt 

• 

• 

• 

• 

.60 

Part  II,  green 

cloth,  gilt 

• 

• 

• 

• 

.60 

Part  III,  green 

cloth,  gilt 

• 

• 

• 

• 

.60 

FOR  YOUR  CHOIR 

SIX  CAROL  SERVICES 

Price,  5  cents  each  Service;  a  complete  set  for  10  cents 
or  $2.50  per  100 


THE  FAMOUS  COLLECTION  OF 

ELLIOTT’S  NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  JSONGS 

Illustrated  and  elegantly  bound  in  gilt,  cloth  .  $2.00  (Special 

Or  in  board  covers  .  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  1.50  Price) 


THE  JUST-SO  SONG  BOOK 

Words  by  KIPLING.  Music  by  EDWARD  GERMAN  (Speciai 
A  charming  book  for  young  and  old.  Cloth  .  $1.00  Price) 

Contains  the  well-known  Rolling  Down  to  Riof* 

THE  H.  W.  GRAY  COMPANY,  Sole  Agents  for 

NOVELLO  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

21  East  17th  St.  ::  ::  New  York 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 

Our  supply  of  Christmas  music  is  large  and  varied;  the  partial  list  herewith  will  serve  to 
guide  those  who  are  looking  for  practical  and  effective  works  for  the  occasion.  Let  us  send 
you  a  collection  for  examination.  A  larger  list  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

ANTHEMS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 
Behold,  I  Bring  You  Good  Tidings. 

Arthur  Berridge . $0.15 

Bethlehem,  F.  M.  Spencer . 15 

Brightest  and  Best  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Morning,  Rubinstein-Dress- 

ler  . 10 

Bright  and  Joyful  is  the  Morn, 

T.  D.  Williams.  . . 15 

Christmas  Hearts  with  Rapture 

Bounding.  H.  Tourgee . 05 

For  Unto  Us  Is  Born  This  Day, 

Sop.,  Alto  and  Bass  Solos,  J.  E. 

Trowbridge  . 15 

Gloria  in  Excelsis,  T.  Edwin  Solly.  .15 

Glory  to  God,  Augusto  Rotoli . 20 

Hark!  the  Angels  Sweetly  Singing, 

H.  Tourgee  . 05 

Message  of  Christmas,  A.  W.  Lan¬ 
sing  . $0.15 

lift  Up  Your  Heads,  J.  L.  Hopkins.  .05 
O  Come  to  My  Heart  Lord  Jesus, 

Frank  H.  Brackett. . 15 

O,  Little  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  Sop. 

Solo  and  Q’tte,  or  chorus,  R.  M. 

Stults  . .08 

Rejoice  Greatly,  O  Daughter  of 

Zion,  A.  Berridge . 20 

Ring  the  Bells  for  Christmas,  A.  F. 

Loud  . 15 

Shepherds  Hail  the  Wondrous 
Stranger  (with  Violin  Ob¬ 
bligato),  Wm.  Dressier . 15 

Shout  the  Glad  Tidings,  Geo  N. 

Rockwell . 15 

Sing,  O  Heavens,  John  B.  Grant...  .15 

Sing  O  Heavens,  Caleb  Simper . 08 

Sing  O  Heavens,  T.  Edwin  Solly.  .  .  .15 

Sing  O  Heavens,  Berthold  Tours  .  .  .10 

Star  of  Peace,  The.  Henry  Parker.  .15 
We  Have  Seen  His  Star,  Edwyn 

Clare  . 10 

COMPLETE  CHRISTMAS  SERVICES 
FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Joy  of  Christmas,  by  R.  M.  Stults 

and  Others.  Single  copies ....  $0.05 

Per  dozen  (prepaid) . 55 

Per  hundred  (prepaid) .  4.35 

Stults  . 05 

Glad  Tidings,  by  R.  M.  Stults  and 

Others.  Single  copies.  ...  $0.05 

Per  dozen  (prepaid) . 55 

Per  hundred  (prepaid) .  4  35 


SOLOS  AND  DUETS  IN  SHEET  FORM 
Angel’s  Refrain,  The.  Vln.  Obi., 

High  Vc.  and  Low  Ve.,  Adam 

Geibel  . $0.50 

Angel’s  Song,  The  (Wondrous 
Words),  Medium  Vc.,  A.  E. 

Loud  . 

Dells  of  Bethlehem,  High  Vc.,  G.  L. 

Tracy  . 

Bells  of  Bethlehem,  Low  Vc.,  G.  L. 

Tracy  . 

Christmas  Morn  Hath  Dawned 
Again,  High  Vc.  and  Low  Vc. 

Alfred  Wooler  . 

Christmas  Night  (Solo  for  High 

Voice),  Carlo  Minetti . 

Christmas  Pastoral,  A,  Low  Ve., 

Wm.  H.  Pontius . 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  High  Vc. 

and  Low  Vc.,  Adam  Geibel.. 

Glory  to  God  (High  Voice),  R.  M. 

Stults  . $0.60 

Heralds  of  Heaven,  Vln.  Obi.,  High 

Vc.,  Low  Vc.,  P.  A.  Schnecker .  $0.60 
It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear, 

High  Vc.,  A.  W.  Lansing . 50 

My  Guiding  Star,  Medium  Vc  ,  H. 

J.  Wrightson  . 

In  Old  Judea,  Vln.  Obi.,  Hi  ,-h  Ve. 

and  Low  Vc.,  Adam  Gtiuei... 

O  Night  Divine,  High  Vc.,  Jules  Jor¬ 
dan  . 

Our  Saviour  and  King,  High  Vc., 

F.  H.  Brackett . 

Sleep  Sweetly,  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
Vln.  Obi.,  Low  Vc.,  Adam 

Geibel  . 

Song  of  Bethlehem,  A  (High  Vc. 

and  Low  Vc.),  Carlo  Minetti.. 

Song  the  Angels  Sang,  The,  Medium 
Vc.,  R.  M.  Stults . 


.40 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.60 

.50 


HE  SHALL  BE  GREAT 

N9 10106  Anthem  for  Christmas  A.W.  LANSING 

wm"  .  Grade  III  Price,  15  Cents. 

Coo  RDiritc  (J>  1821 


THE  SAVIOUB  CHRIST 

CHRISTMAS  SONG 

Grati«  01  Pfice.CO  Cents 

Andante  so6tenuto 


ic  stars  shone  clear  and  bright. 
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ANTHEMS 

He  Shall  he  Great,  A.  W.  Lansing.  . 
Message  of  the  Bells,  The,  C.  B. 

Blount  . .  .  .  . 

There  Were  in  the  Same  Country, 

Jean  Bohannon  . 15 

To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  Born, 

F.  H.  Brackett . 15 

What  Sounds  are  Those?  Douglas 

Bird  . 15 


NEW 

.15 


NEW  SOLOS 
IN  SHEET  FORM 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  J.  T. 

Wolcott  (High  Voice) . 50 

Saviour  Christ,  The  (High  Voice), 

Douglas  Bird  . 60 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  The  (High  Voice) 

J.  W.  Lerman . 60 


NEW  SERVICE  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

With  Joyful  Song,  by  R.  E.  DeReef  and  Others.  Single  copies - $0.05 

Per  dozen  (prepaid) . $0.55  Per  hundred  (prepaid) .  4.35 

Thematic  Quotations  from  the  above  new  numbers  will  appear  next  month 
We  allow  liberal  discounts  on  large  or  small  quantities,  and  our  usual  promptness  in  exe 
cuting  orders  may  be  depended  upon.  We  only  suggest  that  all  orders  be  sent  in  at  t  e  - 

possible  date,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  rehearsals. 


Send  all  orders  to  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J 


MEDALLION  S 

An  ornament  for  the  parlor  or  for  the  studio.  Portraits  of  the  Great  Masters 
in  the  form  of  large  medallions.  Two  sizes:  Four-inch  Round  and  CabinetOv.il 

IN  THESE  SUBJECTS: 

Beethoven  Handel  Mozart  M^J»l«ohn 

Wagner  Schubert  Schumann  Mendelssohn 

Liszt  Bach  Verdt  Chopin 

The  price  of  either  the  Cabinet  Oval  size  and  the  Round  Medallion  is 
25  cents.  Both  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  :  .  .  .  . 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 


Crown 

Combinola 

Strikes  the  Notes 


Faultlessly  just  as  the 
trained  musician  does.  The  time  in  which  the  selection 
is  played,  the  soft  pianissimo,  the  loud  forte,  the  sharp 
accent,  the  phrasing — in  fact  the  entire  color  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  music  are  at  the  command  of  and  brought  out 
by  the  individuality  of  the  performer. 

In  addition  to  piano  music,  the  Crown  Combinola  produces  many 
beautiful  musical  effects  which  no  other  player- piano  can  produce  and 
which  are  covered  by  our  own  patents.  ^  Material,  workmanship, 
equipment ,  ideas—  all  are  the  best  obtainable  and  that  money  can 
buy,  and  form  a  basic  support  for  the  Guarantee  which  goes  wdth  each 
instrument.  Cfl  And  back  of  all  is  a  successful  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  High  Grade  Pianos  only. 
Send  for  booklet  “Truths  Tersely  Told”  which  explains  what  con¬ 
stitutes  piano  value  and  what  to  look  for  in  selecting  a  piano  or 
plaver-piano.  It  is  invaluable  to  those  contemplating  the  imrehase  oj 
an  instrument  and  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Drop  us  a  Post-card  today 


Geo.  P.  Bent  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

214-216  S.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Old  Dominion  Line 

Spend  the  Holidays  in  the  Sunny  South 
A  Delightful  Short  Sea  Trip  over  Night  to 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Norfolk  and  Richmond 


Round  trip  tickets,  including  meals 
and  stateroom  berth  on  Old 
Dominion  Steamers, 

NEW  YORK  to  NORFOLK 
and  OLD  PORT  COMFORT 

and  return,  $14.00 


Round  trip  tickets,  including  meals 
and  stateroom  berth  on  Old 
Dominion  Steamers, 

NEW  YORK  to  RICHMOND 
or  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

and  return,  $15.00 


Also  tickets  including  all  expense  afloat  and  ashore,  SI  7. SO  to  $22 

The  only  direct  line  to  Old  Port  Comforrt  and  Norfolk  without  change 

’Hot  or  Cold  Sea  Water  Baths  can  be  procured  on  Steamer  without  charge. 
Steamers  are  all  equipped  with  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  System. 

STEAMERS  SAIL.  EVERY  WEEK  DAY  AX  3  P.  M. 

Tickets  and  Stateroom  Reservations,  Pier  25,  North  River,  foot  of 
North  Moore  Street,  New  York. 

PHONE  3900  FRANKLIN  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET,  Desk  E 

W,  L.  WOODROW,  Traffic  Manager  J.  J.  BROWN,  General  Passenger  Agent 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


THE 

Willis  Practical 
Graded  Course 

FOR  THE 

Study  of  the  Pianoforte 


THE  Practical  Course  is  practical 
and  modern.  The  studies  have 
been  compiled  from  hundreds  of  collec¬ 
tions  and  different  composers. 

Each  grade  is  so  arranged  that  each 
step  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  slightly 
different  degrees  of  difficulty  in  order 
to  supply  material  suitable  for  students 
of  varying  ability. 

The  use  of  the  bass  clef!  at  once 
is  of  utmost  importance. 

Also  the  use  of  the  quarter  note 
instead  of  the  half  or  whole  note, 

because  each  note  then  has  the  time 
value  of  one  beat  and  it  is  much  easier 
for  the  pupil  to  afterward  understand 
notes  of  other  values. 

Only  the  most  melodic  and 
tuneful  pieces  and  exercises  have  been 
selected  from  the  best  composers,  in 
order  to  cultivate  early  the  taste  in 
playing,  in  addition  to  technic. 

All  the  major  and  minor  scales 
are  included  at  the  end  of  the  first 
grade  volume  because  some  pupils  show 
sufficient  aptitude  to  begin  their  study 
during  this  grade. 

Several  melodious,  instructive 
duets  for  teacher  and  pupil  occur 
throughout  this  grade. 

Fingering  and  phrasing  are  most 
carefully  observed,  so  that  the  teacher 
has  no  need  to  use  the  pencil. 

The  study  of  the  pedal  is  taken 

up  in  second  grade. 

This  is  most  important  and  the  clear, 
concise  outline  of  the  first  steps  in  use 
of  the  pedal  will  prove  of  utmost  value 
to  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil. 

Scales,  their  formation  and 
careful  study  are  seriously  taken  up 
in  this  grade. 

Additional  material  is  suggested  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  second  grade 
to  render  more  attractive  this  study. 

The  third  grade  continues  the  s’udy 
of  the  pedal  and  cultivates  velocity  and 
lightness  of  touch,  teaching  the  *pupil 
to  play  artistically  as  opposed  to  tech¬ 
nical  execution  only.  The  selected 
studies  and  compositions  are  compiled 
with  great  care  in  this  grade  in  order 
to  render  the  work  pleasing  and  attrac¬ 
tive  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  fourth  grade  is  a  compilation 
of  probably  the  most  useful  and  most 
interesting  studies  in  all  musical  liter¬ 
ature. 

Material  suitable  to  fit  the  pupil  for 
a  good  understanding  of  the  best  in  the 
classics. 

Our  confidence  in  the  superiority  of 
this  course  is  such  that  we  make  the 
following  offer: 


Upon  receipt  of  40c  we  will 
mail  you  a  copy  of  any  one 
of  the  first  four  grades.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  it 
you  may  return  it  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  the  money 
paid  or  credit  you  the 
amount  on  our  books  :  : 


PUBLISHED  BY 

The  Willis  Music  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


GOOD  SERVICE 


Everything  Known  in  Music. 


Forty-eight  years  of  experience  in  supplying 
teachers,  schools,  music  dealers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  music  and  musical  instruments  of  every  description  and  the  largest 
miscellaneous  stock  of  music  and  books  in  the  world  give  a  real  meaning  to  our 
well-known 
watchword: 

Our  specialty  is  filling  orders  promptly  and  completely  for  the  publications  of 
all  publishers  and  for  every  class  of  music.  Only  a  wonderfully  large  and  varied 
stock  and  unusual  facilities  for  handling  it  make  such  a  specialty  possible. 

Order  from  us  any  of  the  publications  adver¬ 
tised  in  “The  Etude”  or  elsewhere,  and  receive 
them  promptly.  If  you  want  any  publication  of 

a  musical  character  or  *desire  any  information  /’mr'  *  r  a 

about  it,  write  to  us.  LtiiLAvlt) 


“MOTHER  DEAR” 


sjcrwly 


Published  and  Copyrighted  MCMXH  by  M.  WHmark  <S  Sons  10  Witmark  Budding  New  York 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 


PARIS 


Lyric  and  Music  by 
Renjumln  Jefferson 
German  Translation  by 
Alice  Mattullath 

Published  iu  four  keys; 

C,  A  to  D  Eb,  CtoP  F.DtoG  G,  EtoA 
Good  songs  may  be  compared  with  good 
people;  we  love  them  all,  but  now  and 
again  one  scintillates  like  a  bright  star  iu 
the  flrmameut’s  darkest  night.  Such  Is 
the  case  with  “MOTHER  DEAR.” 

A  sweeter  and  more  sympathetic  number 
has  seldom  been  offered  to  the  music-loviug 
public,  aud  words  fail  when  attempting  to 
describe  its  beauty.  Its  charm  lies  in  its 
simplicity  in  w  hich  there  Is  a  continuous 
flow  of  exquisite  melody. 

The  poem  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  of 
expression  ;  its  heart-throbs,  recalling 
teuder,  sacred  memories  of  other  days.  It 
is  one  of  those  precious  little  gems  in  verse, 
the  unusual  and  appealing  quality  of 
which  is  at  once  apparent  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  artists  of  the  highest 
standing  display  their  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  this  very  beautiful  song. 

No  matter  how  strong  a  program  may 
be,  this  is  theuumber  that  will  perpetually 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  audience. 

It  is  fast  becoming  a  great  favorite  with 
concert  and  recitul  singers. 

Written  withinthc  range  of  any  ordinary 
voice,  it  oau  therefore  b?  sung  with  satis* 
fuction  by  either  amateur  or  professional. 

Regular  Price  GO  cents 
SPECIAL  PRICE  25  CENTS 
Postpaid 

M.  WITMARK  &  SONS 
Dept.  T.  48  Witmark  Bldg.,  New  York 


Our  Special  Offer  for  December 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC 


By  CECIL  BROWN 


BROWN’S  THEORY  OF  MUSIC  is  especially  adapted  for 
children,  and  every  child  should  know  all  it  contains.  They  will 
advance  faster  in  their  musical  studies,  and  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Rudiments,  Time,  Accents,  Phrasing,  Expression, 
Style,  Chord  Construction,  Progession,  Major  and  Minor  Scales,  and 
in  fact  all  the  necessities  for  a  musical  education. 


Explained  and  illustrated  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner. 
Special  price  for  this  month  only,  27  cents  postpaid. 

THE  JOSEPH  KROLAGE  MUSIC  CO. 

RACE  and  ARCADE.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Moderately  slow 


A  SPONTANEOUS 
SUCCESS 


Tranquilly  M.M.  J:m 

'(t  */»  it  Sr.  £ 
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Published  and  Copyrighted  MCMM  by  M.Witxnark  <8  Son* 


The  Chimes 


(Reverie)  Grade 

By  Harry  Armstrong 


One  can  hardly  believe  that  the  notes 
of  a  piano  could  be  made  to  Imitate  “The 
Chimes”  and  in  a  manner,  that  simply 
defies  criticism  the  tones  are  so  natural. 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  Introduced  a  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  effect  in  this  unique 
composition. 

“The  Chimes”  is  blessed  with  several 
peculiar  advantages,  among  which  are: 
As  an  entertainment  number  it  is  su¬ 
perb.  As  a  number  for  teaching  it  is 
invaluable. 

No  matter  where  or  how  it  is  played 
itis  always  received  with  enthusiasm. 

The  tide  page  is  printed  in  several 
colors  and  is  a  veritable  work  ofart. 

Don’t  wait  until  everybody  else  is 
playing  It,  be  among  the  first. 


Regular 

Price 


50 


Cj  Specitl  |flcPos, 


Introductory  1 1f 
Price  1 V 


Paid 


M.  WITMARK  &  SONS,  48  Witmark  Bldg.,  New  York 


Christmas  Music 


SON  OF  THE  HIGHEST.  A  Chrulma,  Ora- 1 
tono-Cantata  for  choirs  and  choral  societies.  New.  By 
E.  K.  Hetoser.  A  fine  program;  beautiful  choruses 
interspersed  with  solos,  duets,  trios  and  quartets,  (some  for 
male,  and  some  for  female  voices).  We  cannot  com-  ; 
cn"d  5°  k«ghly  this  new  cantata.  (96  pp).  Pnce 
50c.  Examination  copies  sent. 

We  have  others.  Send  for  list. 

CHRISTMAS  ANTHEMS. 

WATCHING  O’ER  THEIR  FLOCKS. 
Herbert.  A  fine  anthem  with  soprano  solo.  10c 
THE  ANGEL’S  MESSAGE.  Herbert.  Chorus 
anthem.  10c. 

^NG,  O  HEAVENS.  Lcrman.  A  strong  chorus 
anthem  with  soprano  solo.  1 0c. 

GLORY  TO  GOD  IN  THE  HIGHEST. 
Heyser.  A  brilliant  chorus  anthem.  1 0c.  Send  for  list. 
For  Men's  Voices 
BEHOLD  YOUR  KING.  Heyser.  10c 
THE  JOYFUL  MORN  IS  BREAKING. 
A  dams.  1 0c. 

For  Women’s  Voices 
CHILD  OF  HEAVEN.  Allyn.  10c. 

HOLY  VOICES.  Heyser.  10c. 

Send  for  full  list 

CHRISTMAS  SOLOS 

TO  YOU  IS  BORN  A  SAVIOUR,  for  mezzo 
voice.  Heyser.  30  cents. 

JOY,  JOY,  WONDERFUL  GLADNESS. 
For  mezzo  voice.  Allyn.  30  cents. 


CHILDREN’S  CANTATAS 


SANTA  CLAUS*  DOINGS,  by  Gabriel,  for 
Sunday  schools  and  day  schools,  with  orchestration. 
25  cents. 

SANTA’S  ELVES,  by  Fillmore,  for  Sunday 
schools  and  day  schools,  with  orchestration.  25  cents. 


S.  S.  CONCERT  EXERCISES 


CHRISTMAS  DAY,  by/.  H.  Fillmore.  Scents. 
HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  TIME,  by  various 
authors.  5  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  RECITATIONS,  DIALOGS 
AND  SONGS.  10  cents. 

Get  our  Christmas  Catalog.  Free. 


NEW  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG 
BOOK 

SONGS  OF  PRAISE  is  a  new  Sunday  school 
song  book,  just  published,  with  complete  orchestration. 
Fine  new  songs  with  many  of  the  old  favorites  retained. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 

FOR  CHOIRS 

JEHOVAH’S  PRAISE.  A  new  collection  of 
anthems  for  professional  and  volunteer  choirs.  A  flood 
grade  of  new  anthems  by  such  writers  as  Heyser,  Ler- 
man.  Sudds,  Lehrer,  Myers,  Wilde  and  others.  This 
is  its  first  announcement.  (224pp).  Price  60c.  Sam¬ 
ple  copy  sent  for  examination. 

POPULAR  ANTHEMS.  A  new  collection  for 
volunteer  choirs.  Good  anthems  cf  an  easy  grade,  by 
many  good  writers.  These  anthems,  while  easy,  are  very 
effective.  They  are  of  good  quality.  Choir  leaders 
needing  good,  new.  easy  anthems,  should  see  this  book. 
(224  pp).  Price  60c.  Sample  sent  for  examination. 

THE  CHOIR,  our  monthly  anthem  journal,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  volunteer  choirs.  A  very  popular  monthly. 
Sample  copies  free  to  choir  leaders. 

Comic  Operas 

SINGBAD  THE  SAILOR,  text  and  music  by 

Alfred  G.  W alkali. 

The  plot  and  details  satisfy  every  demand  of  its 
suggestive  title.  The  neatest  hit  in  comic  opera  since 
the  days  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Happy,  jingly 
lyrics;  all  within  amateur  reach.  Bright,  clean,  crisp 
musical  lines ;  swinging,  catchy,  melodious  and  expres¬ 
sive  music.  Extraordinarily  humorous  situations.  Stir¬ 
ring  choruses ;  easy,  beautiful  solos.  Opportunities  for 
high-class  individual  work.  Singbad  the  Sailor  has 
been  perfected  through  performances.  It  is  complete. 
Music  score  complete,  $1.00.  Libretto,  with  full  in¬ 
structions,  25c.  Books  sent  on  approval.  Orchestra 
score  for  rent. 


PASQUITA,  a  romance  of  the  Philippines,  text 
and  music  by  Alfred  G.  W at  hall.  This  new  operetta 
was  written  for  the  use  of  brass  band  organizations, 
with  a  view  of  furnishing  them  a  play  in  which  band 
music  is  to  be  used.  The  opera  may  be  used  just  as 
well,  however,  by  choirs  or  musical  societies  of  any  kind 
that  possess  some  amateur  acting  talent,  where  a  band, 
large  or  small,  is  available  for  help.  Only  five  leading 
solo  characters  necessary.  Pasquita  (pronounced 
Pos-kee-ta)  has  been  given  many  times  with  great 
success. 

The  complete  book,  text  and  music,  $1.00.  The 
Choruses  are  issued  also  in  a  ^parate  book  at  50c. 
The  band  and  orchestra  music  in  manuscript  books  will 
be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.  Sample  complete  hook 
sent  on  approval. 

THE  MERRY  MILKMAIDS,  a  light  operetta 
for  amateurs  by  Chas.  H.  Gabriel.  A  charming  play, 
easy  to  stage  and  perform.  Verv  popular.  Never  fails 
to  please.  Price  of  complete  book,  75c.  Orchestra 
score  rented  at  low  price.  Sample  book  sent  on 
approval. 


A  NEW  ORCHESTRA  BOOK 


HAZEL’S  GEMS.  Composed  and  arranged  by 
Edward  Hazel.  A  collection  of  original  compositions 
by  this  famous  writer,  consisting  of  serenades,  pastorales, 
light  overtures,  solos  for  the  different  instruments,  etc., 
written  especially  for  concert,  parlor,  church  or  Sunday 
school  entertainments,  for  amateur  performers.  The 
music  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  arrangement  superb. 
Not  difficult,  and  cued  to  be  played  by  small  orchestra. 
Piano  book  $1 .00.  Other  *books,  each  50  cents. 


Orchestra  and  Band  Music 

If  interested  m  orchestra  and  band  music  send  for 
our  music  sample  parts,  or  ask  for  our  Musical 
Messenger,  a  monthly  band  and  orchestra  journal. 
Free.  For  orchestra  or  band  supplies  address  the 
Cincinnati  House.  Mention  T he  Etude. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

.  .•  rs  or  Bible  House, 

Cincinnati,  O., 


NEW  YORK. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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i^odore  Presser  Co. 

ILICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED 


ECEIVBBER,  1912 


v  of  our  works  sent  on  inspection  to' 
jers,  upon  request,  at  our  usual  large 
•ssional  discounts. 

e  the  number,  not  tile  title,  in  ordering. 

PIANO  SOLOS. 


GRADE 

Three  Cheers,  Petite  Marche 
Militaire,  Op.  18,  No.  1, 

IT.  A.  Harding .  2% 

Equestrian  Feats,  Gavotte, 

Op  18,  No.  2,  VP.  A.  Hard¬ 
ing  .  2  Vi 

Leaping  and  Tumbling.  Ma¬ 
zurka.  Op.  IS,  No.  3,  11  . 

A.  Harding  .  2'.-j 

Clownish  Pranks,  Polka,  Op. 

18,  No.  4.  VP.  A.  Harding.  .  2’2 

Carnival  Queen,  March,  F. 

Renard  . 

Woodland  Green,  Waltz,  I'. 
Renard  .  2 Vi 


Nymphs  and  Swains,  Scliot- 


tlsche,  P.  Renard  .  2  ’  j 

Merry  Jesters.  I’o'lka,  P. 

Renard  .  2% 

Homage  to  the  Masters.  U. 

1).  Hewitt  .  3 

The  Koval  Hunt  (Jagdzug). 

J.  Holzer .  3 

Dream  Yalse,  V.  Moter .  3 

Festival  Polonaise,  Op.  11. 

C.  Moter  .  3 


Forever,  Nocturne,  P.  Renard  3 
Whispers  of  the  Waves,  Kev- 
i  erie.  Op.  208.  C.  11.  Kern.  MVz 

A  Bit  of  Go'ssip,  Intermezzo. 

G.  D.  Martin .  3t& 

Danse  Exceutrique,  R.  8. 

Morrison  .  3% 

Rolling  Billows,  Polka,  R.  S. 

Morrison  . .  314 

He  and  She  (Elio  et  Lui), 
Valse  Lente.  H.  Parker.  .  .  3% 
Rose  Dreams,  Waltz,  IP. 

Rolfe  .  3  % 

Under  the  Starry  Banner 
(Enter  dem  Sternenban- 
nert,  March,  Op.  1000.  A. 

Sartorio  .  314 

Woodland  Fancies,  Air  do 

Ballet.  G.  D.  Martin .  4 

By  the  Brook  (Au  bord  d  un 
ruisseau),  Serenade  Cbam- 
petre,  Op.  52,  R.  de  Rois- 

deffre  .  5 

Scherzo  Yalse,  E.  F.  Chris- 

tiani  .  5 

Hungarian  Dance,  No.  0. 
Brahms-Plii.ipp  .  7 


.40 


.4(1 


.40 

.4  ) 

.4  1 

.4  l 

.40 

.GO 

.40 

.00 

.40 


.50 

.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 


.60 

,6o 


.35 

.60 

.40 


TWO  PIANOS— 8 HANDS. 


G  e  r  m  a  n-American  Festival 

March,  J.  Engleman .  4  1.00 

VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

Arietta.  Op.  397,  No'.  4. 

Carl  Bnhm  .  3  .50 

Petite  Impromptu.  Kleines 

Impromptu,  G.  Horvath...  3  .50 

Sounds  from  the  Puszta,  G. 

Horvath  . 3  .50 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Melodie  in  F,  G.  N.  Rock- 
icell  .  3  .40 

SONGS. 

The  Saviour  Christ,  Christ¬ 
mas  Song',  D.  Bird .  3  .60 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Christmas  Song,  J.  TP.  Her¬ 
man  .  3  .60 

A  Harbor  of  Hearts,  II.  TP. 

Petrie  .  3  .60 

Just  You  Alone,  II.  TP.  Petrie  3  ,6o 

A  Little  Bunch  of  Flowers.  G. 

S.  Schuler  .  3  .40 

A  Lover’s  Wooing.  Geo.  8. 

Schuler  .  3  .50 

The  World  of  To-morrow.  It. 

M.  St ults  .  3  .40 


Glory  to  God  in  Highest 
Heaven.  Christmas  Song.  J . 

T.  Wolcott  .  3  .50 

Dream  Memories,  A.  Wooler.  3  4o 

Faith  Divine.  A.  ‘ Wooler ....  3  .50 

Flower  Maiden.  A.  Wooler. .  .  3  .50 

TAVO  ITEMS,  CHORUSES  AND  PART 
SONGS,  MIXED  VOICES. 

1  What  Sounds  Are  Those? 

Christmas.  Douglas  Bird..  3  .15 

'  The  Message  of  the  Bells. 

Christmas,  P.  B  Blount ..  .  3  .15 

1  Jerusalem.  The  Golden.  F. 

H.  Brackett  .  3  .10 

i  Sing  to  the  Lord  of  Harvest. 
Thanksgiving.  F.  II.  Brack 

ett  .  3  .15 

l  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace 
i  is  Born.  Christmas.  F.  II. 

Brackett  .  3  .15 

1  How  Gentle  God's  Com 

mands.  J.  S.  Camp . .  .  3  .1') 

1  We  Have  Seen  His  Star, 

I  Christmas.  E.  A.  Clare.  ..  3  .10 

1  He  Shall  Be  Great.  Christ¬ 
mas,  A.  TP.  Lansing .  3  .15 

WOMEN’S  VOICES. 

43  One  Sweetly  Solemn 

IV  Thought.  Ambrose  .  3  05 

|  ■  The  Good  Shepherd.  <>. 

)  _  Barri  .  3  10 

i  1  Barcarolle,  “Tales  of  Hoff- 
I  man.”  J.  Offenbach .  3  05 


GORDON’S  GRADED 
PIANO  COURSE 

In  Nine  Grades — 50  Cents  Each 

AN  OPINION 

Dear  Sir: — We  have  given  your  Graded  Piano 
Course  a  thorough  examination  and  find  it  a 
useful  and  interesting  work. 

There  are  many  works  that  are  useful  but  not 
interesting  to  the  student. 

\  ou  have  succeeded  in  the  combination  and 
should  make  the  Gordon’s  Graded  Piano  Course 
a  sought-for  musical  work. 

Yours  truly  Bros.  Epstein, 

Beethoven  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Send  for  Circulars 

H.  S.  GORDON,  112  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

handle  a  large  line  of  Plays,  Cantatas, 
Operas,  Drills,  Action  Songs,  etc.,  and 
as  we  devote  our  time  exclusively  to  this 
business,  we  have  become  known  among 
our  patrons  as 

“The  House  That  Helps ” 

Send for  Free  Catalog  to 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House 

FRANKLIN,  -  OHIO 


Published  and  Copyrighted  MCMX1  by  M.WITMARK  <£  Sons.  10  Witmork  Budding  New  York.  * 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  70-pnsre  Thematic  Catalog  of  Sacred  Songs  and  Duets 


I  COME 
TO  THEE 

Lyric  by  GKO.  GRAFF,  JR. 

Music  by  CARO  ROMA 
Solo  Published  in  Four  Keys 
Db,  BbtoC,  Kb.  C  to  D,  F,  D  to  E 
Ab,  F  to  G 

Duet  in  F  Soprano  or  Tenor  D  to  E 
Alto  or  Bass  A  to  B 

The  gentler  sex  of  late  years  have 
been  closely  crowding  the  masculine 
gender  for  supremacy  in  the  divine 
art  of  musical  creation.  Among  these 
gifted  women  stands  Caro  Roma,  who 
lirst  attracted  universal  attention  by 
her  wonderful  song,  ‘‘Resignation,” 
which  was  quickly  followed  by  her 
equally  famous  song  cycle,  “The  Wan¬ 
dering  One,”  and  many  others. 

In  penuing  “I  Cmue  to  Thee”  she 
has  unquestionably  reached  the  apex  of 
her  exquisite  work.  This  destined  child 
of  posterity  completely  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  musical  world  imme¬ 
diately  it  was  launched  upon  the  sea  of 
criticism. 

Regular  Price 
SOLO,  60e  DUET,  75c 
Special  Price,  Post-paid .  to  readers  of 
this  ad.  for  a  limited  period 
35c  -  •  SOLO  -  -  25c 

80c  -  -  DUET  -  -  »Oo 

OCTAVO  FORM  (all  voices)  15c  KF.T 
Discount  in  Quantities 

M.  W1TMARK  &  SONS 

Dopt.“T,”  48Wltinnrk  Bills.,  New  York 


“Christmas  Wil 

1  Soon ! 

be  Here” 

Have  you  thought  of  the  advisability  of  giving  a  collection  of  music  as  a  gift  offering? 
If  so,  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  “  Wonder  Folio  ”  for  (PIANO),  or  (\  IOLIN 
and  PIANO).  The  “Wonder,”  both  in  Title  and  Contents.  It  may  be  just  what 
you  have  been  looking  for. 

Also,  “Europia  Piano  Collection,”  a  folio  of  artistic  and  meritorious  compositions, 
compiled  especially  for  you. 

Wonder  Piano  Folio  .......  60c  4 

Wonder  Violin  &  Piano  Folio  .....  75c  (Postpaid 

Europia  Piano  Collection  .  .  .  .  .  .  7bc  ) 

T.  B.  HARMS  CO.,  Publishers,  62-64  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


YULE-TIDE  MARCH  (new) 


By  NETTIE  D.  ELLSWORTH 

A  brisk  and  inspiring  march  of  medium  difficulty, 
for  home  or  studio  use.  Introductory  price  for  a 
limited  time,  20  cents,  postpaid. 

N.  D.  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  7700  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SOMETHING  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

If  you  have  a  wife,  daughter,  sister,  mother,  fiiend  or  sweet¬ 
heart,  who  plays  the  piano,  give  them  something  for  Christmas 
they  can  enjoy  and  appreciate.  THE  SLEIGIIIIIDE  GAI.Ol’ 
de  CONCERT,  Op.  25,  by  Trelonr  is  an  appropriate  gift  any 
time  but  doubly  so  during  the  holidav  season.  Piano  solo,  75o; 
Piano  duet,  $i.  If  this  piece  is  pluyed  with  bells  on  the  hands 
the  effect  produced  is  wonderful.  On  receipt  of  the  pi  ice  of  solo 
or  duet,  we  will  send  with  the  music  a  pair  of  hand  bells  FREE 
if  you  mention  the  Etude.  Make  all  remittances  payable  to 
THETKELOAR  MUSIC  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  494,  Kansas  City,  Mo- 


—SPECIAL* - - 

REVEL  OF  THE  ELVES,  Dance  Brilliant  $  .15 
PRETTY  LILIES,  Dainty  Flower  Song  .  .15 
WOODLAND  ECHOES,  Reverie  .  .18 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  WATER,  Waltz  .22 
GUARDIAN  ANGEL,  Reverie.  (3d  Edition)  .22 
STARLIGHT  REVERIE,  (5th  Edition)  .  .22 
Catalogue  Free.  Liberal  Discounts  to  Teachers 
John  A.  Seidt,  Publisher.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Twinkletoes 

New  3-step  for  piano 

All  the  rage  everywhere 
This  low  price  for  introduction  only 
and  name  of  your  muric  dealer. 
Order  it  today. 

Chas.  E.  Roat  Music  Co. 
Battle  Creek  Michigan 


“The  Child  of  Bethlehem ” 

A  NEW  XMAS  CANTATA 
For  Sunday  School  Entertainments 
TABLEAUX 

I.  The  Prophet  (Isaiah). 

II.  The  Angel  and  Mary. 

III.  The  Wise  Men. 

IV.  Herod’s  Court. 

V.  The  Shepherds  at  Night 
VI.  The  Adoration. 

Santa  Claus  Scene. 

Retail,  .40  To  Churches,  -30 

Ask  for  a  copy  “ on  selection.’" 

H.  S.  GORDON,  112  W.  30th St.,  NEW  YORK 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

This  Christmas  Issue  Given  Free 
with  Every  New  Subscription 
Placed  Before  January  1st  Next. 

There  is  no  better  Holiday  Gift  formusic  lovers  than 
a  year’s  subscription  forTHF,  FTUDE. 

Send  the  subscriptions  early,  and  we  will  mail  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Holiday  card  and  the  December  number  free  to 
your  friends,  so  timed  as  to  arrive  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing — 13  months  as  a  heaping  measure. 

OUR  CLUB  PRICES  ARE 


1  Subscription  -  --  --  --  --  -31-50 

2  Subscriptions  -  --  --  --  --  -  2.70 

3  Subscriptions  -  --  --  --  --  -  3.75 

4  Subscriptions  -  --  --  --  --  -  5.00 

5  Subscriptions  -  --  --  --  --  -  6.00 

10  Subscriptions  -  --  --  --  --  -11.00 


THE  ETUDE  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  MUSIC  BOOKS 

Modern  Piano  Duets 


Edited 


Four  Hands 


16  brilliant 
selections 
from 
Modern 
Composers. 
Price, 

75  cents, 
postpaid 


Tills  book  was  published  for  “Modern  Piano  Pieces"  en¬ 
thusiasts.  The  contents  include  only  the  most  brilliant 
selections  from  the  pens  of  the  greatest,  composers  of  modern 
times.  Edited  and  arranged  for  four  hands  by  E.  R.  Kroeg»*r. 


READ  THIS  AGAIN 

Complete  Contents 

A  1a  bleu  A  line. . . Schiitt 

AlluMiirelu  . Schytte 

Ituriai  olle  (Tales  of  Hoffman)  .  Offenbach 

Berceuse  (Jocelyn).. . Godard 

Chant  4’ Amour . . Stojowskl 

II  umoreeke . Dvorak 

II  ii ngarlun  Dniire . Brahms 

Mnreh  Grotesque  . Binding 

Melodie . . Paderewski 

Prelude . •  •  •  . Rachmaninoff 

Serenade.  .  .  . Schubert 

Bong  of* the  Lurk  . Tschatkow.iky 

Soiur  Without  Words . Tschaikowsky 

A  punish  Dunce . . Moszkowski 

Yiiise  Mltpioune  . . ■ . Schfitt 

.  . Mae  Dowell 


OTHER  “MOST 

Home  Songs  (  Words*and  Piano) .  $0  50 

Hymns  (  Words  and  Piano) .  .50 

Mother  Goose  Songs  {Words  and  Piano)..  .50 

Plantation  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 50 

National  Songs  {Words  and  Piano) . 50 

Songs  of  the  Flag  ami  Nation  (  W.  and  P.).  .50 

College  Songs  ( Words  and  Piano). .......  .50 

New  College  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano)..  .  .50 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs .  .50 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets . 50 

Love  Songs  (  Words  and  Piano) . 5<> 

Songs  for  the  Guitar .  .75 

Songs  from  the  Most  Popular  Operas  {Words 

and  Piano) . 75 

Songs  from  the  Comic  Operas  (IF.  and  P.)  .  .75 

Piano  Instructor . 75 

Children’s  Piano  Pieces . 75 

Piano  Pieces  {35  standard  numbers  in  the  3d 

grad?) . 

Modern  Piano  Pieces . . . 

Piano  Duets  (16  third  grade  classics) . 

Selections  from  the  Grand  Operas  {For  the 

Piano  ) . 75 

Selections  from  the  Comic  Operas  {For  the 

Piano) . 75 

Modern  Piano  Duets . 75 

Piano  Dance  Folio . 

Cabinet  Organ  Pieces . 75 

Mandolin  Pieces 

First  Mandolin . 40 

Second  Mandolin. . 40 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 40 

Piano  Accompaniment. . .  . 50 

Mando-cello  . .  . - . 40 

Tenor  Mandolin . 40 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

First  Mandolin . $C.40 

Second  Mandolin  ...  . 40 


.1  o 
.75 
.75 


\\  itches*  Dunce 

Special  discount  to  Feachers  and  Schools  on  Sample  Copies  or  Class  Supplies. 


POPULAR”  BOOKS 

Mandolin  Dance  Pieces 

Guitar  Accompaniment . 40 

Piano  Accompaniment  .  .50 

Standard  American  Airs  for  istand  2d  Man¬ 
dolin,  Guitar  and  Piano* . 75 

Violin  Pieces  (with  Piano  Accompaniment). 

New  Violin  Solos  {with  Piano  Accomp.) ... 
Violin  Dance  Pieces  {701th  Piano  Accom¬ 
paniment) .  . 

Violin  Operatic  Pieces  {with  Piano  Accom¬ 
paniment) . 75 

Cornet  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment) .  .75 

Cornet  Selections  {with  Piano  Accompani¬ 
ment ) . .75 

Flute  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment)  .. 
Trombone  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompani¬ 
ment) . . . . . 

Trombone  Selections  {with  Piano  Accom¬ 
paniment ) .  . 

Cello  Solos  {with  Piano  Accompaniment )  . . 

Cello  Selections  {7uith  Piano  Accompani¬ 
ment)  . .75 

Clarinet  Solos  ( with  Piano  Accompaniment)  .75 
Orchestra  Folio  {Full  Orchestra  and  Piano)  2.50 
“Standard  American  Airs”  {for  Full  Or¬ 
chestra  and  J^ano) .  1  15 

Band  Folio  {Concert  Bank.  36  Parts) .  5.00 

Songs  of  all  Colleges  (Words  and  Piano).. .  1.50 
Songs  of  the  Eastern  College >  {Words  and 

Piano )  1.25 

Songs  of  the  Western  Colleges  {Words  and 

Piano .  . 1.25 

School  Songs  with  College  Flavor  {Words 

and  Piano) . 50 

100  New  Kindergarten  Songs  and  Games 

{Words  and  Music) .  1.00 

The  Most  Popular  Music  Dictionary . 10 

Catalogue  sent  on  request. 


.75 

•75 


.75 


.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 


HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE,  Publishers 


31-33-35  West  15th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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^ ^  is  not  merely  any 
piano.  To  make  yours 
the  gift  of  all  gifts, 
the  gift  that  for  real  pleasure  and 
lasting  satisfaction  is  unsurpassed 
you  must  give 

Cfje  palbtom  ;Ptano 


C]  The  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  product 
throughout  of  a  perfect  organization 
specialized  in  every  department.  An 
organization  with  not  only  the  facilities 
and  the  men  to  produce  the  best  instru¬ 
ment  but  with  the  high  ideals  which 
make  anything  but  the  most  artistic  work 
impossible.  As  the  Grand  Prix  awarded  it 


at  the  Paris  Exposition  expresses  it,  the 
Baldwin  Piano  is  ‘  ‘hors  de  concours’  ’ — be¬ 
yond  competition.  If  you  wish  a  less 
expensive  instrument,  know  that  the 
Ellington,  the  Hamilton  and  the  How¬ 
ard  are  in  their  classes  what  the  Baldwin 
is  in  its.  Each  reflects  the  fifty-year 
growth  of  the  Baldwin  industry. 


Before  selecting  any  piano,  write  for  our  booklets  and  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  Baldwin  instruments.  Send  to  nearest  address 


STEINWAY 


PROFIT  SHARING 


FOR  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  Steinway 
&  Sons  have  been  pursuing  the  policy  of  shar¬ 
ing  their  profits  with  the  buying  public.  The  gradual 
increase  of  their  output  and  resources,  coupled  with 
the  concentration  of  their  plants  and  the  employment 
of  the  most  modern  methods  of  manufacturing,  have 
enabled  Steinway  &  Sons  to  produce  and  sell  their 
pianos  at  a  lower  rate  than  ever.  A  new  small  grand 
piano  (5  ft.  6  in.)  in  a  mahogany  case  at  the  extremely 
low  figure  of  $750  is  the  splendid  result.  Thus  the 
great  problem  of  giving  the  best  article  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost  has  been  successfully  solved.  Stein¬ 
way  &  Sons  invite  the  careful  inspection  and  critical 
examination  by  the  public  of  this,  their  latest  great 
achievement  in  the  art  of  pianoforte  building. 

The  name  of  the  Stein  way  dealer  nearest  you, 
together  with  illustrated  literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 


New  York 
366  Fifth  Ave. 


Chicago 


323 


ifo° 


Wabash  Ave. 


Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn*  a  Street 


CINCINNATI 

Denver,  1626  California  St. 


St.  Louis 
1111  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 

Louisville 
425  8.  Fourth  Ave. 


107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station,  at  the  Door 


Publications  of  ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT 

BOS!  ON,  120  Boylston  Street  v*  LEIPZIG  ^  11  West  36th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


d.  Sthmivlfs  uddCc'  rTl  5eriq$”No.76. 

v:.  •* 
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That  Wondrous  Night 


THE  VOICE  OF  CHRISTMAS 

EIE  voice  of  Christmas  sings  sweeter,  cleaier  and 
stronger  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  soi  g  the 
Herald  Angels  sang  over  the  midnight  plains  of 
Bethlehem  rings  round  the  world  with  unending 
beauty.  Soaring  above  iihe  battle  fields  and  the 
monuments  of  crime,  telling  of  the  grace  that  saves, 
it  makes  new  harmony  in  the  minds  of  men  bringing  them  to  a 
higher  consciousness  of  the  significance  of  “Peace  on  Earth  !  Good 
will  to  Men  1  ” 

Peep  into  the  brutal  history  of  yesterday  if  you  would  learn 
what  the  voice  of  Christmas  has  done  for  mankind.  Not  that  the 
world  has  abandoned  barbarism,  but  that  it  is  moving  on  toward 
better  things.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  bru¬ 
talities  of  war,  avarice  and  hate  be  taken  from  the  hearts  of  the 
Herods,  the  Ivans,  the  Napoleons,  and  their  wretched  followers,  dis¬ 
guised  in  the  gold- braided  livery  of  the  military  savage.  It  is  hard 
to  wait  silently  while  the  world  clears  itself  of  the  industrial  Neros 
who  hold  high  carnival  with  the  riches  ground  out  of  the  labor  of 
children  or  the  lives  of  sweat-shop  workers.  Despite  such  monstrous 
human  discords  our  civilization  becomes  better,  nobler  and  truer,  day 
by  day  as  the  hymn  that  greeted  the  Nazarene  finds  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  men. 

How  splendid  it  is  for  the  musician  to  know  that  Christmas  and 
music  are  inseparable.  Whatever  your  creed  may  be,  however  you 
may  regard  that  wonderful  figure  in  the  Garden  at  Gethsemane,  you 
can  not  fail  to  be  exalted  by  the  jubilant  voice  ot  Christmas,  with 
its  promise  of  love,  joy  and  blessing.  God  Bless  us  Every  One 
piped  dear,  crippled  Tiny  Tim  in  the  Christmas  Carol ,  and  surely 
this  is  the  time  for  us  who  love  music  to  realize  our  infinite  blessings. 
Don’t  let  the  hour  of  holly  and  mistletoe  pass  without  letting  some¬ 
one  see  that  music  has  brought  a  new  and  ennobling  meaning  to  your 
daily  labors. 

The  Etude  heartily  joins  its  readers  in  the  splendid  friendly 
spirit  of  the  season  of  larger  human  charity  and  deeper  brotherly  love. 
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HARMONIC  PROGRESS. 


In  a  recent  number  of  L’Opinion,  Henri  Leehtenber- 
gcr  reviews  Jean  Marnold's  new  book,  Musique  d’autre- 
fois  et  d’aujottrd’hui  (Music  of  Other  Times  and  To¬ 
day).  Marnold  argues  interestingly  in  support  of  his 
critical  estimates  by  deriving  harmonic  progress  from 
the  so-called  “chord  of  nature,”  and  traces  each  musical 
development  to  an  increased  use  of  the  overtones  that 
make  up  this  chord. 

As  the  student  knows,  when  a  note  is  sounded  the 
vibrating  string  (or  air-column),  while  in  motion  as  a 
whole,  vibrates  also  in  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  and 
many  lesser  fractional  parts,  at  the  same  time.  As 
musical  *  pitch  varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  the 
string,  the  fractions  give  increasingly  higher  pitches 
than  the  fundamental  note  sounded  by  the  whole  string. 
Including  that  note  as  the  first  of  an  ascending  series, 
and  starting  with  C  for  example,  the  series  would  read, 
G,  C,  G,  C,  E,  G,  Bb,  C,  D,  E,  FS,  G,  Git,  A,  Bb,  and 
so  on.  Ordinarily,  these  are  not  consciously  heard 
when  a  tone  is  played,  but  their  absence  would  make 
all  tones  dull  and  hollow.  Certain  men,  however,  can 
hear  the  lower  overtones;  and  Debussy,  .when  young, 
was  greatly  interested  in  listening  to  them  in  bugle 
notes. 

Marnold  states  that  from  the  10th  to  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  musicians  based  their  system  on  the  first  six  notes 
of  the  series,  and  used  pure  triads.  The  17th  and  18th 
centuries  saw  the  use  of  the  seventh  note,  giving  with 
Nos.  4,  5  and  6  our  chord  of  the  seventh.  The  romantic 
school  introduced  the  ninth  of  the  series,  and  Debussy 
now  uses  the  eleventh,  while  Strauss  goes  even  farther 
according  to  the  book. 

Marnold  bases  his  critical  judgments  too  entirely  on 
this  one  idea  of  sensitiveness  of  harmonic  perception. 
He  claims  that  the  pioneer  in  this  direction  is  more  to 
be  praised  than  the  one  who  uses  merely  the  harmonic 
limits  of  his  predecessors.  As  a  result  Josquin  is  placed 
above  Bach,  Schubert  and  Weber  above  Beethoven, 
Wagner  above  Berlioz  (or  is  it  the  other  way?),  and 
Debussy  above  Brahms. 

Some  of  these  estimates  are  obviously  wrong,  and 
the  reviewer  points  out  the  fallacy  in  the  argument. 
The  trouble  is  that  harmony  is  not  the  only  element  of 
music,  but  rather  one  of  many.  Other  points  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  are  counterpoint,  melody,  form,  development, 
contrast,  and  the  vague  something  that  constitutes  ex¬ 
pressive  power.  M.  Liehtenberg  adds  that  the  great 
musicians  were  great  men,  too,  in  touch  with  humanity, 
and  that  their  greatness  was  reflected  in  their  music, 
which  was  not  an  exercise  in  harmonic  complexity,  but 
a  message  of  depth  and  meaning  for  mankind.  In  view 
of  this  the  dutiful,  reverent  Bach,  and  the  earnest,  pro¬ 
gressive  Beethoven  may  once  more  hold  the  highest 
rank.  Their  music  was  great  because  their  greatness 
of  spirit  enabled  them  to  make  it  so;  or  their  ability, 
at  any  rate.  Hypersensitiveness  is  not  real  genius. 

Eleven  years  ago  the  present  writer,  in  his  Critical 
History  of  Opera,  expressed  the  mathematical  idea  of 
harmonic  progress  from  simple  to  complex.  But  he 
did  not  limit  it  to  the  chord  of  nature,  which  has  no 
minor  mode:  he  based  it  simply  on  the  proportionate 
vibration  rates  of  different  notes.  Thus,  in  a  major 
triad  the  notes  in  ascending  order  vibrate  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  4,  5  and  6.  This  is  the  4,  5,  6  of  Marnold’s 
series.  The  minor  triad,  which  Marnold  ignores,  has 
proportions  of  10,  12  and  15.  Large  numbers  of  chords 
are  now  well  understood,  and  progressions  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  same  mathematical  perception  But  when¬ 
ever  the  proportions  become  complex,  either  in  chords 
or  in  progressions,  the  music  sounds  more  and  more 
intricate  and  harsh,  until  finally  discord  sets  in  as  the 
hearer  loses  track  of  the  proportions.  This  idea  was 
used  to  show  Wagner's  progressiveness  in  contrast 
with  the  too  great  simplicity  of  certain  popular  music; 
and  now,  will  serve  as  an  amplification  of  Marnold’s 
theory.  But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  music,  and  com¬ 
plexity  is  but  one  of  many  factors  in  the  expressive  art 
that  begins  where  langauge  ends.  We  await  a  theory 
-fiat  will  tell  why  certain  sounds  arouse  certain  emo¬ 
tions.  It  is  partly  association,  but  probably  some  deeper 
psychological  conditions  are  involved,  especially  in  the 
school  of  “pure”  or  “absolute”  music.  The  present 
writer  will  take  a  month  to  think  it  over. 


ARE  WE  OVERRUN  WITH  ORATORIOS. 

Vito  Fedeli’s  article  in  the  quarterly  musical  society 
journal,  on  the  Calabrian  Pifferari  and  the  shepherd's 
music,  brings  to  mind  many  things.  Naturally,  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  Messiah,  which  is  always  a  reminder  that 
Christmas  is  coming.  With  this  comes  the  idea  that 
the  musical  pioneers  had  more  tone-color  than  com¬ 
posers  of  to-day;  also  the  memory  of  an  attack  on 
oratorio  by  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden  in  the  Monthly  Musi¬ 
cal  Record.  Taking  the  last  point  first,  England  has 
been  rather  overrun  with  oratorios,  which  have  been 
given  too  important  a  place  at  the  various  festivals. 
The  works  have  been  of  an  old  style,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  has  often  led  composers  into  weak  imitation  and 
has  hampered  modern  development.  But  this  is  not 
Handel’s  fault,  as  it  is  no  crime  to  produce  works  of 
genius,  even  if  they  dwarf  future  efforts.  Besides, 
English  composers  of  to-day  are  struggling  in  many 
styles;  like  Von  Moltke,  who  could  keep  silent  in  sev¬ 
eral  languages,  they  are  now  failing  in  nearly  every 
form.  But  Mr.  Hadden,  perhaps,  goes  too  far  in  calling 
oratorio  wholly  antiquated.  Its  field  is  certainly  a 
limited  one  in  the  broad  domain  of  modern  music,  but 
surely  such  a  great  work  as  Parker’s  Hora  Novissima 
proves  that  the  form  is  not  yet  dead.  As  for  the  early 
tone-color,  one  may  wish  that  the  old  lutes  and  trumpets 
were  with  us  yet. 

MUSICAL  NOVELTIES. 

One  may  compliment  the  Record  on  iis  October  issue, 
which  is  most  interesting.  Its  review  of  Coleridge- 
laylor  praises  Hiawatha’s  Wedding  Feast  and  The 
Death  of  Minnehaha,  but  calls  Hiawatha’s  Departure 
artificial.  The  African  Suite  shows  expressive  power, 
and  in  his  lyrics,  such  as  the  Sorrow  Songs,  he  puts 
wonderful  power  into  single  phrases,  chords,  or  even 
notes.  His  last  work  is  the  five-movement  suite 
Othello.  Prof.  Niecks  has  an  article  on  Johann  Abra¬ 
ham  Peter  Schulz  ( 1747-181K)) ,  whom  he  rates  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  German  Lied  because  of  melodic  expres¬ 
siveness.  Schulz’s  three  sets  of  Lieder  ini  Volkston 
are  his  greatest  work,  two  sacred  collections,  being  less 
impressive.  Debussy’s  exaltation  of  taste,  almost  at  the 
expense  cf  genius,  reminds  us  that  a  fastidious  taste 
rather  than  real  virility  is  found  in  his  own  works. 
Ellen  von  Tidebohl  writes  of  Tolstoy’s  appreciation  of 
music,  but  this  will  never  justify  his  reading  doubtful 
meanings  into  the  noble  Kreutzer  Sonata.  Mr.  Hadden 
makes  a  futile  defence  of  the  idea  that  each  key  has 
its  own  character,  apart  from  pitch  fluctuations.  The 
trouble  with  this  theory  lies  in  the  fact  that  different 
people  have  different  impressions  of  the  same  key.  In 
reality,  these  impressions  arise  psychologically  from  the 
hearer’s  own  mental  make-up,  and  do  not  really  belong 
to  the  keys. 

Richard  Strauss  is  now  attempting  the  ballet;  in 
which  he  will  have  more  chance  than  ever  to  follow 
the  lead  of  his  namesake,  the  Waltz  King.  D’Albert 
is  at  work  in  the  same  field,  setting  The  Slave  of 
Rhodes.  Weingartner  is  busy  with  his  opera,  Abel  and 
Cain,  also  a  Lustige  Overture.  Das  Nothemd,  by 
Woikowsky-Biedau,  is  for  Dessau,  while  Cortopasso’s 
Santa  I’ocsia  was  well  received  at  Lucca.  Paris  is  to 
hear  Gailhard’s  Le  Sortilege,  Bachelet’s  Sccnio,  La 
Danscuse  de  Pompeii  by  Jean  Nougues,  Le  Pays,  by 
Ropartz,  Faure’s  Penelope,  and  Hirschmann’s  Danscuse 
de  Tamagra.  Stockholm  applauded  Hallstriom’s  En¬ 
chanted  Cat,  and  enjoyed  Nathanael  Berg’s  more  mod¬ 
ern  and'  brilliant  Seyla. 

For  orchestra,  London  found  Bossi's  Goldonian  In¬ 
termezzi  interesting  enough,  especially  the  final  Fiurlcsca. 
Birmingham  heard  Bantock’s  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  while 
his  Serenade  was  voted  attractive.  The  latter  is  based 
on  American  songs,  especially  Yankee  Doodle  and  the 
Suawanee  River.  Another  success  was  the  suite  from 
Elgar's  masque.  The  Crown  of  India,  Elgar  has  been 
writing  orchestral  songs,  The  River  and  The  Torch 
being  the  most  successful.  A  symphony  by  Post  Siefert 
was  given  at  Montpellier,  while  Paris  is  to  hear  more 
of  Fanelli’s  Thebes.  Queen’s  Hall  audiences  found 
( ilazounoff’s  Salome  a  very  quiet  maiden,  whose  dance 
was  proper  even  unto  dulness.  Korbay’s  Hungarian 
Overture  was  pleasing,  if  short.  A  “new”  piano  con¬ 
certo  by  Bach  contained  a  beautiful  Siciliatio.  J.  H. 
Foulds  uses  quarter-tones  in  his  four  Music  Pictures. 
but  they  sound  quite  conservative  after  Schonberg’s 
works.  A.  M.  Hale  has  written  an  Elegy  for  organ, 
strings  and  drums;  and  at  this  rate  we  may  soon  expect 
idyls  for  bassoon  and  cymbals. 

Most  important  in  the  vocal  field  is  Liszt’s  recently- 
discovered  Titan,  for  baritone  and  orchestra.  This  will 
be  heard  at  Weimar.  Reger’s  Requiem  will  be  given 


at  Basel.  Parry’s  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  set  to  old  wor 
by  William  Dunbar,  shows  melodic  charm  united  w 
polyphonic  skill.  A  Sony  of  the  Sun,  by  Walfc 
Davies,  is  based  on  a  text  adapted  from  St.  Francis 
Assisi.  The  S.  I.  M.  Revue  describes  the  Aurresi 
showing  it  to  be  a  Basque  dance  of  rhythmic  charac1 
and  lively  motion.  Paris  novelties  in  smaller  form  inclu 
string  quartets,  by  Armand  Parent  and  Victor  Yrcu 
piano  quartet  numbers  by  Albert  Laurent  and  Luci 
tie  Flagny;  a  violin  sonata  by  Criekboom,  and  pia 
solos  by  Jean  Cras.  Bantock’s  music  to  the  Hippolyt 
of  Euripides  is  for  two  harps,  two  flutes,  two  hor 
and  an  oboe.  His  interviewer  ( Pall  Mall  Magasin 
found  him  hearty,  active  and  many-sided;  an  admit 
of  Strauss,  Debussy,  Delius,  etc.;  and  hopeful  for  Ei 
land’s  musical  future.  His  Omar  Khayyam,  now  wj 
known,  once  caused  trouble  for  a  Liverpool  bill-post 
The  latter,  not  knowing  that  a  new  work  was  to  folk 
an  old  one,  arranged  his  material  thus:  “Mendelssolf 
Elijah.  Principals :  Miss  Phyllis  Lett,  Mr.  Frede 
Austin,  and  Omar  Khayyam,  for  the  first  time  in  Livi 
pool.”  Truly,  one  would  like  to  hear  Omar  sing  agai 
but  think  of  the  prices  he  might  charge ! 


CLEAR  CHORDS. 


BY  EDWARD  ELLSWORTH  HIPSHER. 


Yes,  really  clear,  crisp  chords— a  joy  to  the  ear, 
stimulus  to  the  esthetic  faculties,  but  one  which 
are  all  too  often  denied.  For  it  is  surprising  to  m 
what  a  large  percentage  of  talented  and,  in  many  wa 
accomplished  pianists  fail  to  sound  a  chord  in  a  ni 
and  finished  style.  Frequently  the  left  hand  strikes  t 
keys  so  far  in  advance  of  the  right  that  anything  li 
strong  rhythm  is  impossible.  With  a  clash  betwc 
the  parts  of  the  chords  executed  by  the  two  1ian< 
there  can  be  no  strong  accent.  Without  accent  the 
can  be  no  vital  rhythm,  A  most  unfortunate  featii 
of  this  weakness  is  that  it  not  only  destroys  the  artis 
value  of  anything  the  possessor  may  attempt,  bill 
ruins  the  efforts  of  anyone  who  may  undertake 
ensemble  with  him.  The  vocalist  who  attempts 
sing  with  such  an  accompanist  must  forget  his  nerv; 
have  none  at  all,  or  be  ready  to  steel  them  for  t 
ordeal 

This  weakness  is  so  common  that  the  writer  1 
been  led  almost  to  conclude  that  it  is  one  of  the  “or 
inal  sins.  Like  all  such  habits,  it  is  most  eas 
corrected  at  the  beginning  of  the  studies.  But  ev 
with  the  hardened  sinner”  there  is  nothing  hopek 
about  the  case. 

Along  with  other  faults  of  execution,  the  trouble 
principally  in  the  mind.  That  must  be  set  aright  fit 
That  is,  the  mind  must  be  trained  to  think  accurate 
Then  the  ear  must  be  educated  to  the  point  where 
will  detect  the  least  jarring  of  the  tones,  when  all  : 
not  simultaneously  sounded. 

To  accomplish  this  is  the  self-imposed  duty 
everyone  who  sets  out  to  be  a  real  pianist.  To 
contented  with  anything  less  is  to  be  willing  to 
through  life  with  the  weakness  of  the  veriest  tyro. 

First,  wc  must  select  a  simple  chord,  perfectly  es 
of  execution.  Place  the  fingers,  well  curved,  over  th 
respective  keys,  merely  touching  them.  Tense  t 
linger  muscles  just  enough  to  hold  them  firmly  in  th 
position  without  cramping.  Lift  both  hands  straig 
up  from  the  keys  the  same  distance.  Relax  the  muse 
at  the  elbows  and  allow  the  hands  to  drop  to  the  kc 
of  their  own  weight.  Be  especially  careful  as  to  tl 
last  point.  The  hands  must  drop.  The  mischief  h 
been  wrought  chiefly  by  the  constriction  of  the  mt 
cles,  in  striking  at  the  keys,  which  has  ruined  both  t 
smoothness  of  your  chord  and  the  quality  of  your  ton 
Listen  most  closely  to  observe  that  every  tone  souni 
at  exactly  the  same  instant.  If  one  hand,  or  a  sing 
finger  has  got  out  of  its  place  and  struck  a  key  i 
instant  too  soon  or  too  late,  repeat  the  operation 
the  result  is  entirely  satisfactory.  When  you  can 
a  single  chord  repeatedly,  with  neatness,  select  a  simp 
slow  composition  with  numerous  chords  and  practice 
in  the  same  manner.  Until  you  have  mastered  t 
sounding  of  the  chords,  have  no  worry  about  the  lega 
You  can  develop  that  later;  for  without  perfec 
smooth  chords,  there  is  no  possible  legato. 

When  you  are  ready  to  develop  strength  in  vc 
chords,  it  is  simply  a  liiatter  of  the  amount  of  ten: 
ness  you  are  able  to  impart  to  the  muscles  of  the  I 
gers,  hands  and  forearms.  With  practice  this  can 
acquired  till  the  fingers  will  fall  on  the  keys  alm< 
with  the  firmness  of  a  steel  trip-hammer. 
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The  Importance  of  Fine  Editions 
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ie  matter  of  the  critical  revision  of  the  works  of  the 
masters  has  been  the  subject  for  almost  endless  dis- 
.n  in  higher  musical  educational  circles  for  years.  No 
s  better  fitted  to  present  such  a  subject  than  M.  Mos/.- 
k1—  Editor  of  the  Etude.] 

hen  Hans  von  Billow  published  his  critical  edition 
lach’s  chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue  he  prefaced 
ith  the  words,  “New  Editions  of  classical  works, 
h  are  already  the  common  property  of  artists,  at 
to  care  for  and  to  cherish,  in  which  no  thought 
usiness  speculation  enters,  but  which  are  published 
use  of  a  knowledge  of  how  little  earlier  editions 
be  relied  upon.” 

the  requirements  in  a  new  and  useful  Bach 
on  he  specifies  later:  “Greater  ease  of  execution 
ugh  practical  indications  of  the  fingering,  by  which 
iderations  of  convenience  and  comfort  shall  have 
*  due  weight,  together  with  an  exact  interpretation 
ie  movements  combined  with  a  logical,  rhythmical 
sing— in  short,  all  the  strict  organic  precepts  upon 
ty  of  touch,  upon  the  degree  of  movement  or  upon 

1  er  tempo  to  adopt.” 

usicians  will  certainly  agree  with  these  principles 

’  uphold  their  value  when  they  have  to  _  do  with 
editions  of  other  works,  that  also  originated  in 
epoch  when  composers  hardly  did  much  more  than 

'e  down  the  notes,  hut  which  gave  all  the  indica- 

5  as  to  tempo,  force  of  tone,  phrasing,  fingering, 
The  pianist  of  to-day  knows,  or  at  least  should 
y,  that  with  but  few  exceptions  all  the  marks  of 
ession  in  the  works  of  Frohberger,  Kuhnau,  Bach, 
del,  Scarlatti,  etc.,  did  not  originate  with  the 
posers,  but  with  the  editors  and  later  arrangers 
heir  works,  and  hence  are  not  to  he  accepted  with 
icit  confidence.  Mindful  of  this  he  regards  these 
Rations  with  respect  and  attention  when  their 
ors  are  musicians  of  distinction,  but  allows  him- 
the  liberty  of  deviating  from  the  exact  text  when 
'own  taste  justifies  him  in  so  doing, 
lie  demand  for  “objectivity”  in  the  performance  of 
ical  works  must,  to  be  sure,  he  taken  with  a  grain 
5a.lt.  The  player  should  follow  tne  intentions  of 
composer  conscientiously.  He  should  overlook 
ling  that  may  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
ter’s  compositions.  He  should  utilize  all  hints  as 
mgering  that  the  study  of  music-history  and.  a 
Hedge  of  tradition  may  yield  him  in  order  to  in¬ 
ti  himself  as  to  the  style  of  the  various  epochs  of 
art  and  the  particular  peculiarities  of  eaclt  separate 
■position.  When  in  this  way  he  has  made  himsell 
iliar  with  the  character  of  the  piece  chosen,  for 
,  tration  he  should  endeavor  to  avoid  all  suspicion 
tedantry  and  not  strive  to  attain  the  false  ideal  of 
ind  of  lack  of  individuality  such  as  that  which 
ks  phonographic  repetitions. 

ow  far  it  is  allowable  to  the  executant  in  repro- 
ing  a  musical  composition  to  introduce  something 
|  his  own  personality  into  the  work  and  to  inset  t 
nces  which  the  composer  has  not  directed,  not 
taps  even  thought  of,  can  never  be  decided  with 
hematical  accuracy.  In  their  time  Anton  Rubinstein 
Hans  von  Biilow  were  taken  as  typical  tepre- 
atives  of  the  subjective  and  objective  arts  of 
rpretation,  and  once  when  in  Berlin,  in  •conceits 
followed  close  upon  another,  they  both  played 
same  Beethoven  sonata,  a  clever  amateur  made'  a 
ark,  as  witty  as  a  propos,  that  the  first  had  revealed 
tndscape,  the  second  a  military  chart, 
f  this  comparison,  however,  was  taken  as  being 
tly  unfavorable  to  von  Biilow,  it  must  by  no  means 
'considered  as  being  on  account  of  his  so-called 
activity.  His  touch  had  naturally  hut  little  charm 
his  piano  playing  had  at  times  a  particulatly  drj 


effect.  Neither  his  touch  nor  his  playing,  however, 
had  by  any  means  to  do  with  objectivity.  As  a  con¬ 
ductor  and  an  editor  of  classical  works  von  Biilow 
was  highly  subjective. 

This  brings  us  again  to  our  theme — namely,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  limits  within  which  a  critical  editor  of 


M.  MOSZKOWSKI  IN  HIS  PARIS  STUDIO. 

( From  a  Charcoal  Drawing  In  Musica.) 

the  works  of  others  may  he  subjective.  Here  one 
must  make  a  beginning  by  dividing  the  new  editions 
into  two  categories,  the  one  with  its  exclusive  aim  a 
critical  revision  of  the  text.  In  this  the  work  of 
the  editor  is  principally  to  reproduce  the  authentic 
conception  of  the  chosen  composition  with  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  ex¬ 
amination  and  comparison  of  the  various  editions 
already  in  existence;  through  inspection  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  so  -far  as  these  can  be  discovered  and  are 
accessible;  through  tradition  or  opportune  discovery 
of  fingering  in  other  places,  etc.  In  this  category 
belong,  for  instance,  the  editions  published  by  Breit- 
kopf  &  Haertel  under  the  title  of  Denkmiilerdeutschcr 
Tonkunst  (Monuments  to  German  Musical  Art) ;  cer¬ 
tain  prepared  editions  of  the  classics,  c.  g.,  those  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts,  which  are  called  Ur  text 
Klassiche  Musikivcrke  (Original  Texts  of  Classical 
Musical  Works)  ;  Kroll’s  editions  of  Bach's  Well 
Tempered  Clavichord,  etc.  The  last  named  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  only  from  the  other  two  in  the  editor’s 
having  given  the)  fingering. 

REVERENT  CARE  NEEDED  IN  REVISING  ART  WORKS. 

The  second  category  of  new  critical  editions  embraces 
tin  work  of  others  who  have  made  it  their  object 
to  make  the  compositions  chosen  for  revision  clear 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  player,  and  to  render  its 
execution  easier  to  him  through  suitable  fingering, 
appropriate  phrasing,  hints  as  to  the  use  of  the  pedal. 


or  even  by  means  of  slight  changes.  These  little 
variations  in  text,  among  other  things,  often  grow  to 
considerable  ones  when  the  editor  feels  himself  called 
upon  to  modernize  the  work.  This  may  be  entirely 
admissible  and  may  be  .done  with  advantage  to  the 
composition  in  question.  In  other  cases  disfigurement 
may  readily  result.  It  may  also  he  deemed  allowable 
to  let  the  editor  use  his  judgment  in  modifying  such 
passages  in  which  the  composer  is  evidently  subject 
to  constraint;  as,  for  instance,  on  account  of  the 
limited  compass  of  the  keyboard  in  his  time. 

Of  course  there  must  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  real 
intention  in  the  matter.  The  editor  may  also  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  doubling  a  passage  in  single  notes  by  writing 
them  in  octaves.  This  could  he  done,  for  instance, 
when  it  is  desired  to  give  greater  gravity  and  majesty 
to  the  entrance  of  fugue-subject  in  the  bass.  There 
are  to  he  found  cases  where  still  greater  liberties  can 
be  taken;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  earlier  times 
artists  were  allowed  much  greater  freedom  by  com¬ 
posers  in  regard  to  ornamentation  and  harmonic  en¬ 
richment  than  is  to-day  generally  considered  permis¬ 
sible.  On  the  contrary,  such  variations  were  expected 
from  them  as  a  matter  of  course — this,  to  be  sure, 
could  only  occur  in  remote  epochs  of  art. 

In  still  other  cases  the  editors  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  “correct”  the  composer — or,  better  said,  to 
propose  a  correction,  when  in  their  opinions  the  fault 
was  originally  caused  by  some  slip  of  the  mind  or 
of  negligence  on  the  composer’s  part.  For  instance, 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  undoubtedly  the  case  .ijtf  two 
of  Schumann’s  compositions.  The  first  is  fotthd  in 
No.  3  of  the  Kreislericma,  where  it  is  my  firm  cqnvic- 
tion  that  Schumann  has  made  a  mistake  in  theTtintys-? 
value  by  making  it  twice  as  long  as  he  had  rwtendefl.* 1 * * * 5 
Let  one  play  the  whole  passage  (beginning  with  the 
direction  Noch  schneller — pin  allegro)  in  exact  time. 
The  student  will  then  find  that  with  the  entrance  of 
the  syncopations  the  whole  thing  will  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still  in  reaching  the  Doppio  movirnento.1 

It  seems  to  me  that  Schumann  has  made  another 
oversight  in  the  finale  of  his  Etudes  symphoniques. 
In  the  fiftieth  measure  after  the  signature  of  A  flat 
there  appears  in  the  tenor  voice  a  fragment  of  the 
theme,  the  rhythm  of  which  is  altered  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  effect.  The  theme  of  the  finale  begins, 
as  is  well  known,  thus : 


Ex.  I. 


and  the  place  that  I  criticise  has  the  following  rhythm: 


rijn  contrast  with  this  a  seeming  absence  of  mind  on 
the  part,  of  Schumann  lias  often  been  unjustly  criticised. 
At  the  beginning  of  bis  Sonata  in  <1  minor  there  stands 
l he  direction:  No  sohnell  vie  moglich — -as  fast  as  possible  — 
•md  In  the  course  of  the  same  movement  there  follows 
Noch  schneller — still  faster.  Hut  since  from  this  point  the 
technical  difficulty  diminishes  notably  the  following  passage 
admits  of  an  acceleration  with  particularly  good  effect. — 
Author’s  Note.] 
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I  consider  it  allowable  here  and  in  the  following  five 
measures  to  restore  the  original  rhythm  of  the  theme. 

As  an  example  of  allowable  corrections,  1  take  one 
made  by  von  Billow  in  an  accompanying  figure  of 
Beethoven’s  great  Rondo,  Opus  129,  thirteen  measures 
before  the  entrance  of  the  theme  in  B  flat  major. 
Since  here  it  has  to  do  with  a  posthumous  work  we 
may  suspect  that  Beethoven  himself  may  have  in¬ 
tended  to  revise  it  before  publication.  Biilow  in  a 
foot-note  gives  the  original  setting  of  the  passage 
and  begs  for  the  privilege  of  correction,  which  is 
sensibly  yielded  to  any  responsible  critical  editor.  The 
reproach  of  having  acted  otherwise  in  other  cases 
cannot,  however,  be  spared  him.  Why  did  he  believe 
himself  obliged  to  alter  the  answer  to  the  theme  in 
Bach’s  chromatic  fugue?  At  present  day  we  can, 
when  it  seem's  desirable  to  us,  free  ourselves  from 
the  rules  that  govern  the  tonal  answer  of  a  fugal 
theme,  but  we  have  no  right  to  substitute  our  opinions 
ot  the  same  for  those  of  the  classical  writers.  In  this 
case  the  alteration  of  the  answer  is  particularly  out 
of  place,  because  it  leaves  the  later  repetitions  of  the 
same  rhythmical  form  entirely  without  point.  Von 
Billow's  action  in  this  instance  seems  to  me  more 
arbitrary  than  in  the  octaves  that  he  has  added  to 
some  of  the  recitative  passages  in  the  preceding  fan- 
taisie.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  open  to  discussion,  but 
after  all  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter. 

UNWARRANTED  CRITICISM. 

In  Berlin  a  violinist  of  the  French  school  played  the 
L  major  Prelude  of  Bach  excellently,  but  in  a  some¬ 
what  more  brilliant  style  than  was  countenanced  by 
the  Joachim  tradition.  The  tame  -beep  of  the  local 
llocli  Schule  naturally  vouchsafed  the  explanation  that 
“lie  had  no  understanding  of  Bach.”  The  hue  and  cry 
raised  by  certain  watchers  on  the  walls  of  Zion  on 
account  of  octave-doubling  such  as  that  of  von  Biilow 
is  truly  not  more  reasonable  than  the  condemnatory 
criticism  indulged  in  by  the  class  of  the  Hocli  Schule. 

Still  greater  liberties  than  in  the  Bach  chromatic 
fantaisie  did  Biilow  take  in  Weber’s  Memento  Capric- 
eio.  Here  lie  not  only  altered  the  position  and  har¬ 
mony  of  many  chords,  but  inserted  in  one  place  two 
measures  of  his  own  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  an  improvement. 

Occasionally  we  find  in  otherwise  very  good  editions 
changes  that  represent  undoubted  corruptions  of  the 
original  text. 

Why  does  Ivlindworth  in  Chopin’s  etude  in  thirds 
instead  of 


Ex.  3. 
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write  the  left  hand  as  follows: 
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In  very  rapid  tempo  the  two  sound  very  much  the 
same,  but  in  Chopin’s  notation  the  harmony  is  purer; 
there  was  no  need  to  make  it  less  good. 

In  a  few'  of  the  modern  editions  of  Mozart’s  rondo 
in  A  minor  we  rind  some  singular  deviations  from  the 
old  copies.  The  beginning  of  the  middle  movement 
in  A  major  Riemann  gives  as  follows  in  his  Altmeister 
dcs  Clavierspiel: 


Ex.  5. 
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Ex.  6. 


Most  modern  editions,  however,  have  it: 


and  so  these  measures  run  in  the  oldest  editions  we 
possess  (Breitkopf  &  Haertel,  etc.).  Riemann  and 
Kiihner  give  another  reading  in  which  the  sign  for  the 
turn  stands  not  after  but  over  the  first  note.  But 
this  I  consider  as  undoubtedly  a  typographical  error, 
and  besides  both  of  them  realize  the  ornament  with 
inexactness;  Kiihner  reverses  the  order  of  the  notes 
and  Riemann  gives  them  with  rhythmical  incorrectness. 
Still  more  singular  is  Riemann’s  notation  of  the  passage 
in  trills  in  the  same  work : 


Ex.  8. 


which  in  his  edition  runs  as  follows: 


Ex.  9. 


HOW  CHOPIN  WROTE  THE  PRELUDES. 


II Y  GEORGE  SANl). 


The  poor  great  artist  (Chopin)  made  a  detestali 
invalid.  What  I  had  feared,  alas,  not  enough,  w 
now  verified.  He  became  entirely  demoralized.  Al 
to  bear  his  suffering  with  considerable  courage,  1 
could  not  overcome  the  uneasiness  of  his  imaginatio 
The  cloister  was  full  of  terrors  and  phantoms  f 
him,  even  when  he  wras  well.  He  did  not  say  tli 
and  I  had  to  guess  and  feel  it.  .  At  my  return  fro 
night  explorations  in  the  ruins  with  my  children 
found  him  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  before  h 
piano,  pale,  his  eyes  haggard,  his  hair  on  end. 
needed  some  moments  to  recognize  us.  Then  he  won 
try  to  laugh  and  would  play  for  us  the  sublime  ere! 
lions  of  his  imagination,  the  terrible  and  rending  file, 
which  had  in  this  time  of  solitude,  of  sadness,  of  tv 
ror,  as  it  were,  without  his  knowledge,  taken  possess! 
of  him. 

It  is  thus  that  he  composed  the  most  beautiful  <! 
those  short  pages  which  he  modestly  entitled  Prehidi 
They  are  masterpieces  of  art.  Many  picture  to  li 
thought  visions  of  the  dead  monks,  and  repeat  lo  t 
the  sad  and  mournful  dirges  which  filled  the  ear  > 
the  musician.  Others  are  sweet  and  sad,  and  can 
to  him  in  hours  of  sunshine  and  health,  with  ti 
laughter  of  children  under  the  window,  the  dista 
sound  of  a  guitar,  the  song  of  birds  in  the  trees, 
sight  of  the  little  pale  roses  which  blossom  under  tl 
snow.  Others  still  are  full  of  a  mournful  sadness,  ar 
while  they  charm  the  ear,  rend  the  heart — From  GVnn 
Sand's  “Story  of  My  Life translated  by  Laura  Wiese 
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From  this  manner  of  writing  the  first  trill  cannot 
have  the  auxiliary  note  C,  but  must  be  played  with 
A  sharp  and  B.  Such  a  reading  would  be  hard  to 
justify. 

(A  second  section  of  this  important  article  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  The  Etude  for  January.) 


DON’T  EXPECT  EVERYTHING  OF  THE 
TEACHER. 


BY  KATHARINE  BEMIS  WILSON. 


An  artist  is  a  person  who  has  discovered  that  within 
himself  lies  the  power  that  leads  to  the  highest  suc¬ 
cess.  One  may  study  for  years  and  accomplish  little, 
because  he  has  no  system  of  self-analysis.  A  teacher 
suggests  methods  to  achieve  results  which  have  been 
successful  in  many  cases  that  have  come  to  his  notice, 
hut  it  is  for  the  pupil  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
these  particular  ways  are  bringing  forth  developments 
How  often  do  we  see  the  so-called  ordinary  pupil  that 
has  studied  for  years  with  numerous  good  teachers 
suddenly  rise  to  greater  heights  in  a  most  surprising 
manner!  This  is  not  always  because  his  former  teachers 
have  been  wrong  in  their  teaching  methods,  but  often 
because  of  no  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
The  student  has  in  such  cases  awakened  to  make  a 
critical  survey  of  his  own  power  of  mind,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  think  for  himself.  Thus  success  comes  to 
him. 

The  too  great  dependence  of  students  upon  their 
instructors  is  a  grave  error.  A  teacher  can  accomplish 
little  with  a  pupil  who  refuses  to  work  out  some  of  the 
problems  and  first  laws  of  progress  alone.  In  the 
short  lesson  periods  pupils  arc  given  ideas  which  are 
lo  be  developed  during  the  practice  hours.  Any  pupil 
who  refuses  to  do  this  makes  a-  mistake.  He  will 
acquire  but.  little  knowledge  of  his  <.r\  He  is  prac¬ 
tically  throwing  away  his  time  and  uoney.  In  experi¬ 
menting  by  himself,  the  pupil  wii  make  many  little 
discoveries  about  his  own  physical  construction.  Tf  he 
be  a  singer,  some  tone  attack,  some  breath  control,  that 
he  had  not  understood  hitherto,  will  come  to  light;  and 
with  this  foundation  to  encourage  him,  he  will  go  on 
still  farther,  until  he  brings  forth  the  best  results  of 
which  he  is  capable.  In  the  same  manner  the  pianist 
may,  by  carefully  studying  the  difficulties  that  he  meets, 
facilitate  his  playing  to  a  great  extent.  His  future 
will  be  much  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  mediocre 
student  who  imagines  that  the  teacher  can  do  every¬ 
thing  for  him. 


Man  men  owe  the  grandeur  of  their  lives  to  their 
tremendous  difficulties. — S  fury  con. 


BY  ALICE  L.  CROCKER. 


One  of  the  common  causes  of  fatigue  among  pian 
students  is  that  they  practice  with  all  the  muscles  < 
their  bodies  whereas  only  the  brain  and  lingers  ai 
needed.  Dr.  Lagrange  has  said  that  “in  every  ne 
movement,  in  every  unknown  attitude  needed  in  (lift 
cult  exercises,  the  nerve  centers  have  to  exercise  a  kin 
of  selection  of  the  muscles,  bringing  into  action  tho, 
which  favor  the  movement,  and  suppressing  tho' 
which  oppose  it.” 

Whenever  that  tired  feeling  comes,  it  is  only  becau 
of  the  employment  of  unnecessary  parts  of  the  bod1 
How  can  there  be  good  concentration  if  energy 
expended  in  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  muscl 
entirely  unneeded  for  mental  training?  Yet  that 
exactly  what  pupils  are  doing  every  day;  expend! 
energy  where  it  should  be  saved. 

No  pupil  can  ever  hope  to  succeed  who  does  n 
make  a  slave  of  his  body  so  that  it  will  be  his  obedie 
servant  instead  of  his  master.  Teach  the  body  to  rel; 
and  in  time  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  result.  You  w 
be  able  to  endure  more,  to  practice  better,  and  to  avo 
all  unnecessary  motions.  Your  mental  power  will  1 
increased  and  your  confidence  with  it. 


OUR  PHOTOGRAVURE  SUPPLEMENT, 
“THEIR  SON.” 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  the  famous  pictu 
hy  the  noted  German  artist  Schhach  we  believe  that  v 
have  secured  a  subject  with  a  peculiar  heart  interest  th. 
few  can  resist.  The  simplicity  of  the  humble  peasai 
home,  the  dignity  of  the  moment  when  "their  sot 
returns  from  the  triumphs  of  the  court  and  the  .cor 
cert  hall,  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  whole  grot 
has  been  reproduced  with  a  fine  feeling  that  appeal 
to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  artist.  Time  and  aga 
this  little  drama  has  been  a:'i  :n  the  lives  of  t! 
masters.  Many  of  the  masters  were  of  very  lntmbj 
parentage,  and  the  struggle  to  reach  the  top  Has  ofti 
bordered  upon  the  tragic.  The  youths  of  Schubei 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Dvorak,  Mascagni  and  others  f:| 
too  numerous  to  menlion  have  been  far  removed  fro 
luxury. 

The  “old  folks’’  wh<  have  dreamt  of  the  succe 
of  their  son  for  so  many  years  are  too  dumbfoundii 
to  take  it  all  in  They  listen  to  him  playing  son 
plaintive  home  melody  with  far  deeper  attention  the 
the  brilliant  audiences  in  the  great  cities.  And  1 
plays  to  them  with  an  emotion  which  he  can  never  fe 
in  the  concert  hall.  Pictures  of  this  simple  genre  ty[ 
have  always  been  greatly  liked,  and  this  fine  paintir 
is  given  to  our  friends  in  photogravure  form  as  oi 
Christmas  gift  to  all  F.tude  readers. 


Kiihner  notes  it  thus  (LitollT  edition)  : 


T  H  F  F  X  I  i  n  F 
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The  Advance  of  Vocal  Art  in  America 

By  the  Eminent  English  Vocal  Authority 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


!i)t;jMN<;  lilt-  winter  of  1911-1912  the  writer  had  the 
lastire  arid  advantage  of  a  prolonged  stay  in  the 
Western  States.  He  passed  three  months  at  I.os 
■gcles  and  six  weeks  at  San  Francisco.  Proceeding 
•ough  Chicago  to  Toronto  and  thence  to  Boston,  by 
,y  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  where  he  stayed  for  four 
,,s,  he  reached  New  York  at  the  end  of  February. 
Throughout  this  period  of  some  five  months  he  was 
pressed  and  gratified  hy  the  great  improvement  that 
being  made  in  the  performances  of  public  singers, 
ie  tone,  the  phrasing,  the  taste  is  changing  to  a  higher 
.ndard. 

Half  a  century  ago  there  were  great  singers  of  high- 
rank,  who  could  sing  the  operas  of  Mozart,  Meyer- 
■r,  Rossini,  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  and  touch  the  hearts 
their  hearers  in  a  way  which  might  not  he  appro¬ 
ved,  perhaps,  by  those  who  listen  to  the  singers  of 
:  present  day. 

•'THE  VERSATILE  ARTISTS  OF  YESTERDAY.” 

!  Vs  the  older  artists  disappeared  music  requiring  more 
enuous  exertion  had  to  be  performed.  The  younger 
aeration  were  not  prepared  hy  years  of  earnest  study 
d  careful  training.  They  were  not  content  to  pass 
iwly  up  the  ladder  of  fame.  Phenomenal  voices  with 
s  culture  compelled  the  impresarios  to  pause  before 
psenting  the  old  operas.  Few  of  the  new  singers 
jiild  sing  them.  Gradually  the  vice  of  astounding 
diences  instead  of  touching  them  influenced  all  the 
orts  of  our  would-be  singers  and  so  the  conclusion 
jrced  upon  us  is  that  in  reality  we  no  longer  have  with 
artists  in  the  highest  sense,  such  as  Lablache,  who 
e  evening  would  sing  a  heavy  part  and  the  following 
ening  a  comic  part.  One  night  Mario  would  sing 
.soul  in  the  "Huguenots”  and  the  next  the  Count 
maviva  in  Rossini’s  “Barber  of  Seville.” 

1  was  present  when  at  the  teatro  dal  Verme,  at 
ilan,  in  1874,  an  exquisite  soprano,  Madame  Frez- 
lini,  issued  from  retirement  for  the  benefit  of  some 
irthy  charity  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  moved  all  to 
irs  of  joy  and  pity  by  her  singing  of  the  part  of 
nina  in  “La  Somnambula.”  In  those  times  the 
dience  still  recognized  the  charm  of  lovely,  touching 
nes.  The  singers  did  not  act  much — they  sang.  In 
e  present  day  how  much  is  acting  and  scenery,  and 
id,  wondrous,  powerful  voices — quality,  phrasing  and 
her  graces  being  merged  in  or  drowned  by  heavy 
tchestration. 

“WITH  WHOM  SHALL  I  STUDY?” 

I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  America  (hearers  as 

II  as  artists)  as  in  the  old  country  are  getting  tired 
the  loud,  forced  style  of  modern  opera,  and  are 

,  rking  back  to  the  real  loveliness  of  the  human  voice, 
perior  as  it  is  to  any  instrument  made  by  hands, 
/erywhere  is  springing  up  an  inquiry  as  to  singing 
d  "With  Whom  Shall  I  Study?”  The  improvement 
American  performers  observed  hy  the  writer  seems 
ry  great  indeed.  He  remembers  some  time  back 
roaty,  raucous  and  hideous  sounds  in  theaters  and 
1  isical  halls.  Where  are  these  now!  In  their  place 
e  well  executed  pieces  from  operas,  sweetly  sung 
tigs  in  which  we  hear  the  words,  and  grace  and  purity 
style  often  prevail  instead  of  harshness  and  shrill- 
ss  of  tone.  How  is  this? 

It  may  be  well  here  to  sketch  the  history  of  our 
tellers  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  but  also  alas !  to 
tny  of  whom  we  owe  so  little. 

We  will  note  that  fifty  years  ago  the  terms  paid  to 
igers  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
,ario  and  Grisi  received  £20  a  night  for  the  two,  or 
0  a  week,  I  forget  which. 

Some  good  Italian  singers  as  they  grew  old  used  to 
tch  a  “select  few”  of  their  admirers,  and  found  this 
i  most  lucrative  business.  They  even  wrote  books  on 
I  lging — Lablache  wrote  a  "  Tutor.  Of  course,  these 
>oks  did  not  say  much,  nor  did  the  worthy  teachers 
jl ally  teach!  They  were  mostly  content  to  tickle  tin 
irs  of  the  amateurs,  and  make  them  fancy  they  could 

If 
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quickly  imitate  that  art  which  had  taken  them  a  life¬ 
time  to  accomplish. 

Amateurs,  however,  became  greatly  interested  in  sing¬ 
ing,  and  paid  large  fees  to  those  who  gave  instruction. 
These  conditions  tempted  second-rate  artists,  and  those 
who  had  had  little  success  in  opera.  They  found  teach¬ 
ing  so  lucrative  that  gradually  many  other  Italians  came 
to  London  and  settled  down  as  teachers  of  the  bel 
canto.  If  they  did  not  really  understand  singing  or 
were  merely  coaches  to  the  opera  singers  mattered  lit¬ 
tle,  for  every  Italian  has  by  instinct  an  operatic  habit 
of  expression,  and  can  in  a  way  use  his  voice  with 
intensity  if  not  with  art! 


Mk.  William  Shakespeare. 

THE  METHODS  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

Now  fifty  years  ago  there  were  still  living  in  Italy 
excellent  professors  who  understood  how  to  build  up 
the  voice  slowly  on  natural  principles  or  traditions, 
which  had  been  handed  down;  these  formed  the  basis 
of  the  old  Italian  expressive  and  sustained  style — in 
contradistinction  to  the  modern  more  strenuous,  but 
less  expressive,  style  of  singing.  They  possessed  a 
school  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  on 
certain  principles,  not  merely  empirical  attempts  of  each, 
man  to  teach  as  he  fancied  without  the  accepted  foun¬ 
dations.  Porpora  was  followed  by  his  pupils  Caffarelli 
and  Pacchiarotti,  and  these  by  a  long  line  of  successors. 
It  became  the  practice  of  many  English  students  to  go 
to  Italy  to  the  great  masters,  and  some  remained  long 
enough  to  acquire  their  art. 

The  old  masters  knew  little  of  the  structure  of  the 
body — of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals — of  the  larynx 
and  different  cartilages  and  nasal  cavities.  But  they 
understood  the  importance  of  a  certain  freedom  from 
rigidity  of  the  points  of  the  shoulders  in  breathing,  and 
of  the  expressive  condition  of  the  face  and  eyes  which 
accompanies  good  singing,  as  opposed  to  the  rigid  ap¬ 
pearance  with  fixed  jaw  and  tongue  of  the  bad  singers. 
They  understood  that  he  who,  while  singing,  could  pro¬ 
nounce  and  control  the  breath,  could  also  start  the  note 
unerringly  in  tune,  could  join  notes  in  the  legato  style, 
and  could  crescendo  and  diminuendo — the  so-called 
'' messa  di  voce." 


BOOKS  ON  SINGING. 

Less  than  forty  years  ago  commenced  that  curious 
and  interesting  inquiry  into  the  action  and  anatomy  of 
the  breathing  and  of  the  vocal  organs  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  hundreds  of  books — some  written  by  physiologists 
who  were  not  singers — some  by  singers  who  were  not 
physiologists — some  by  people  who  were  only  half  one 
and  half  the  other,  or  neither,  or  absolute  impostors. 

Consider  with  what  earnestness  our  young  singers 
of  the  present  day  are  studying  for  years  and  years  to 
try  and  solve  the  difficulties  of  singing  and  the  puzzles 
that  they  find  in  these  books. 

Ready  to  learn  they  are  bewildered  by  the  discovery 
that  one  very  earnest  man  states  that  another  equally 
earnest  professor  is  all  wrong,  and  each  contradicts  the 
other.  This  teacher’s  expressions  and  explanations  do 
not  seem  to  coincide  with  that  teacher’s,  yet  both  these 
professors  may  mean  much  the  same,  although  they 
describe  their  technique  in  different  language. 

Of  course,  we  need  not  discuss  the  ignorant  and  the 
impostor.  But  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  what  a 
delight  it  would  he  to  establish  and  gradually  organize 
an  association  of  earnest  people  to  join  in  friendly  dis¬ 
cussion  and  attempt  to  discover  common  ground — the 
common  sense  of  that  which  we  find  true  with  regard 
to  our  art  of  singing,  of  our  expressions  connected 
with  the  technique  of  the  voice — in  order  that  we  might 
all  agree  upon  an  accepted  series  of  exercises  which 
obviously  lead  the  way  to  the  production  of  full  tone 
with  all  its  variations  of  pronunciation  and  tune.  Could 
we  not  create  a  “school”  of  English-speaking  singers 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  old  Italian  art? 

WHAT  IS  THE  ART  OF  SINGING? 

The  art  of  singing  is  how  to  produce  the  voice  with 
its  appropriate  muscles.  What  is  technique  but  a  series 
of  exercises  which  should  result  in  removing  the  ob¬ 
stacles  between  conception  and  execution?  This  tech¬ 
nique,  then,  has  to  do  with  the  breathing — the  freedom 
from  rigidity  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  absolute  purity 
of  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  clear  enunciation  of  the 
consonants  with  naturalness  of  expression  as  opposed 
to  a  fixed  expression  of  the  jaw,  face  and  eye. 

The  technique  of  the  breath  has  to  do  with  the  length 
of  the  breath — the  manner  of  balancing  it  without  fix¬ 
ing  the  shoulder  points. 

The  technique  and  development  of  the  voice  consist 
in  how  to  increase  its  power,  and  to  extend  its  com¬ 
pass  and  its  capability  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  student  must  not  attempt 
to  hurry  on  his  studies  by  singing  bigger,  higher, 
quicker  or  longer  phrases  than  he  can  control  with  ease 
and  without  any  apparent  effort.  He  must  always  keep 
in  view  the  command  of  the  breath  and  the  free  emis¬ 
sion  of  the  voice  or  he  will  retard  his  progress  instead 
of  hastening  it. 

The  professors  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany  seem  to 
be  training  singers  more  for  the  production  of  loud 
sounds  in  order  to  battle  with  the  huge  orchestras 
accompanying  them,  with  the  result  that  great  singers 
are  becoming  rarer  year  by  year. 

On  account  of  the  terms  demanded  by  the  decreasing 
number  of  “stars”  opera  itself  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  luxury  only  for  the  rich,  so  we  must  not  look 
to  the  opera  house  for  the  improvement  in  singing.  A 
wave  of  advance  in  vocal  art  is  approaching,  however, 
and  this  is  to  be  observed  in  the  singing  of  those  who 
have  not  to  contend  with  large  orchestras  in  vast 
buildings. 

Every  year  books  on  singing  are  appearing,  which 
treat  of  the  art  more  naturally,  which  take  simpler 
views  of  the  importance  of  quiet  breathing  and  of  the 
freedom  from  interference  of  the  tone-space  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  of  the  freedom  of  the  tongue  and 
lips,  as  proved  hy  the  purity  of  the  sustained  vowels 
and  the  free  articulation  of  the  consonants. 

SUCCESSFUL  AMERICAN  TEACHERS. 

Admirable  American  professors,  not  foreigners,  are 
establishing  themselves  in  the  large  towns,  who  incul¬ 
cate  an  expressive  quality  of  voice,  who  insist  on  the 
first  great  sign  of  a  right  production,  viz. :  the  attack 
of  every  note  in  fullness  and  loveliness  exactly  on  the 
pitch  intended — no  scooping  up  to  the  sounds :  who 
teach  the  expressive  joining  of  the  notes  in  the  so- 
called  "legato”  style. 

The  result  is  .heard  in  the  many  vocal  recitals  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment  of  all  the  classics.  Greater 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  songs  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers.  In  our  cafes  and  restaurants  are  heard  the  de¬ 
lightful  bird-like  and  womanly  “head  notes,”  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  shrieking,  forced-up  sounds  caused  by 
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a  distortion  of  the  forccd-iip  medium  voice.  In  other 
v  iids,  tlte  singing  of  the  present  day  is  more  “moving” 

it  touches  tlie  heart  more  than  the  vulgar  sounds  so 
often  heard  a  generation  ago  in  theaters  and  music 

hulls. 

ADVICE  TO  MALE  SINGERS. 

Our  male  singers  apparently  are  not  advancing  so 
much  as  are  our  contraltos,  mezzo-sopranos  and  so¬ 
pranos.  The  man  is  still  prone  to  force  his  voice  into 
the  loudest  utterance  in  order  to  give  it  the  much- 
wished- for  grandeur  and  resonance,  lie  forgets  that 
many  of  his  so-called  dramatic  effects  are  in  reality 
nothing  hut  shouts,  and  are  deficient  in  the  touching 
quality,  the  acquirement  of  which  demands  long  and 
serious  study.  Basses  must  still  endeavor  to  avoid 
forcing  the  high  notes,  baritones  must  not  emulate  the 
power  of  the  bass  voice,  and  tenors  should  avoid  the 
chest  quality  in  the  middle  of  the  voice,  which  so 
imperils  the  production  of  the  resonant  high  notes.  I 
still  Uphold,  however,  that  the  singing  of  men  is 
smoother  and  more  expressive  than  it  was  a  generation 
since. 

All  this  is  encouraging.  Yet  something  remains  to 
be  said. 

SINGING  WITHOUT  STUDY. 

Before  the  old  school  can  be  again  built  up,  strictly 
artistic  singing  demands  long  and  severe  training.  No 
one  would  expect  to  accomplish  much  in  two  years  on 
the  pianoforte  or  violin.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to 
possess  a  grand  piano,  a  fine  violin  or  a  splendid  voice. 
Singing  is  possibly  more  difficult  than  playing  on  any 
instrument,  yet  most  people  have  the  idea  that  it  is  some 
natural  gift  and  requires  but  little  cultivation.  Pro¬ 
fessors  must  wage  war  against  this  mistaken  idea,  and 
singing  students  should  consider  how  long  it  has  taken 
all  the  great  artists  to  attain  to  excellence. 

The  late  Sir  Lawrence  Alma  Tadcma,  a  painter  of 
rare  refinement  through  years  of  unceasing  labor, 
laughed  heartily  as  he  related  to  me,  “I  was  telling  an 
architect  friend  of  mine  that  I  had  advised  a  lady  to 
study  singing.  Now  this  architect  is  quite  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  and  helped  me  to  build  my  nice  house. 
He  exclaimed,  ‘Stud}'  singing!  I  thought  the  voice  was 
a  gift  and  that  singing  came  naturally  without  study.’  ” 
Tadema  roared  with  laughter,  for  he  knew  better. 


PLAN  YOUR  SEASON’S  WORK  RIGHTLY. 

BY  r.  ADALBERT  REDFIELD. 

WtiFN  a  man  wishes  to  build  a  house,  he  first  esti¬ 
mates  the  amount  which  he  can  afford  to  put  into  it, 
then  he  secures  his  location  and  decides  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  features  which  lie  wishes  to  embody  in  the 
structure.  These  simple  ideas  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
making  of  the  plans  and  specifications  to  be  used  in 
the  actual  work  of  construction.  Without  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  guide  him,  he  Would  become  involved  in  all 
sorts  of  difficulties,  squander  his  money  for  material 
and  workmanship  which  lie  would  later  be  obliged  to 
discard,  and  in  all  probability  fail  to  accomplish  his 
purpose. 

There  are  thousands  of  students  every  year  who  rush 
into  music  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  difficulties 
which,  they  will  have  to  meet  and  the  probability  of 
their  being  able  to  overcome  them.  Infatuated  by  the 
glitter  of  a  career,  they  blindly  follow  the  will-o’-the- 
wisp  until  they  fall  into  the  abyss  of  failure.  Over¬ 
estimating  their  own  strength,  magnifying  their  talents 
and  undervaluing  patience  and  persistence,  they  rashly 
undertake  tasks  that  can  only  be  performed  by  those 
who  have  undergone  a  careful  and  painstaking 
preparation. 

Success  depends  upon  careful  planning.  Don’t  try 
to  build  an  Ei  ffel  Tower  on  quicksand.  The  man 
who  starts  out  in  life  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  with 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  own  power  and  with 
connnonsense  enough  to  avoid  undertaking  something 
which  he  instinctively  feels  is  beyond  him,  is  sure  to 
succeed  if  he  plans  all  of  his  work  and  does  not  waste 
bis  energy  in  aimless  efforts.  In  life  as  in  war  it  is 
not  the  brilliant  charges  which  really  bring  permanent 
victories.  It  is  rather  the  deliberate  carrying  out  of 
preconceived  ideas  and  plans,  the  steady,  concentrated 
effort  in  one  direction.  Every  individual  is  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  his  own  career.  Each  succeeding  day  should 
mark  the  completion  of  some  detail  of  the  life  plan. 
Don’t  forget  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  “Let 
every  one  ascertain  his  special  business  and  calling,  and 
then  stick  to  it  if  he  would  be  successful.” 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  RHYTHMIC  SENSE. 


BY  DANIEL  BATCIIELLOR. 


In  a  previous  article  in  The  Etude,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  rhythm  is  related  to  our  vital  pulses  rather 
than  to  mental  operations  and  that  the  first  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  cultivate  the  feeling  for  rhythm. 

The  training  of  the  rhythmic  sense  is  best  done  in 
early  childhood,  before  any  finger  work  at  the  keyboard 
is  attempted.  To  do  this  work  intelligently  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  teacher  to  understand  the  nature  of 
rhythm  and  how  it  works  upon  the  musical  sensibility. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  of  all  definitions  would  be  that 
rhythm  is  a  pleasant  sensation.  Again,  it  may  be 
defined  as  music  to  the  muscular  sense,  as  tones  are 
music  to  the  auditory  sense  and  colors  are  music  to  the 
visual  sense.  This  is  an  elementary  definition;  we 
are  not  now  thinking  of  that  later  period  when  the 
developed  inner  sense  recognizes  the  harmonious 
action  of  all  the  elements  of  music. 

To  return  to  the  simple  elements,  the  first  thing  we 
notice  is  the  regularity  of  the  beats  or  throbs.  Our 
vital  pulses  are  very  responsive  to  these  throbs — a 
quick  movement  eXcites  while  a  slow  movement 
calms  us. 

But  we  soon  find  that  the  chief  characteristic  of 
rhythm  is  the  regular  succession  of  stronger  and  weaker 
throbs.  The  mind  marks  off  the  intervals  from  one 
strong  pulse  to  another  and  we  call  these  measures. 
It  would  be  more  suggestive  to  call  them  waves  of 
movement. 

There  are  two  radical  kinds  of  wave  movements — 
one  in  which  each  strong  pulse  is  followed  by  a  weaker 
one,  and  the  other  kind  in  which  the  strong  pulse  is 
followed  by  two  weaker.  Children  will  readily  think 
of  these  as  two-pulse  waves  ai  d  three-pulse  waves. 
Those  who  want  more  technical  terms  may  call  them 
double-  and  triple-measures. 

Both  forms  of  movement  give  a  sense  of  easy  elastic 
progress.  Hence  the  Greek  name  “rhythm,”  which 
means  a  smooth  flowing.  But  here  the  resemblance 
stops,  for  the  two  forms  differ  greatly  in  their  effect. 
The  two-pulse  movement  has  a  straightforward  char¬ 
acter  and  is  in  sympathy  with  the  straight  line  in  visible 
form.  Hence  it  is  well  suited  for  marching  music. 
The  three-pulse  movement  has  more  of  a  circular  or 
spiral  character.  It  bears  a  sympathetic  relation  to  the 
curve — the  line  of  beauty — and  is  well  fitted  for  dancing 
or  swaying  movements,  but  not  for  marching. 

Considered  in  relation  to  mental  conditions,  the  three- 
pulse  movement  has  more  of  a  persuasive  effect  than 
the  other.  The  two-pulse  may  be  called  the  movement 
of  progressive  thought,  while  the  three-pulse  is  the 
movement  of  progressive  feeling. 

Compare  the  movement  of  the  two  following  couplets  : 
a  f  See  the  leaves  around  us  falling 

.  \  — - — »  w  — —  —  w  - - 

(.Dry  and  with-er  d  to  the  ground. 


3-pulse.  jf  Ev’ning  is  falling  a-sleep  in  the  West, 

(Lulling  the  golden-brown  meadows  to  rest. 
Notice  that  in  the  two  following  examples  (Ex.  1  A 
and  B)  the  same  notes  are  used,  yet  the  effect  of  the 
two  is  quite  different : 


Ex.  I.  A 
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A  good  example  of  the  devotional  effect  of  the  three- 
pulse  movement,  when  taken  slowly,  is  the  opening 
melody  of  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass.  This  will  be  more 
clearly  recognized  if  it  is  first  sung  slowly  in  two-four 
time  and  then  in  three-four  time.  The  first  conveys 
a  solemn  thought  of  worship,  while  the  second  im¬ 
presses  us  with  a  solemn  feeling  of  worship. 

Ex.  2. 
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Ky  -  ri  -  e,  e  -  le  -  i  -  son,  Ky  -  ri  -  e,  e  -  le  -  i  -  son. 

& 


Ky  -  ri  -  e,  e  -  le  -  i  -  son,  Ky  -  ri  -  e,  e  -  le  -  i  -  son. 


The  Pilgrims’  Chorus  in  TaiinhaUscr  is  also  a  fii 
example  of  the  deep  feeling  which  can  be  expressi 
by  the  slow  three-pulse  movement. 


THE  TRIANGLE  AS  A  TEACHING  HELP. 


BY  KATHARINE  ATHERTON  CRIMES. 


The  small  boy  furnishes  the  average  teacher  wi 
her  greatest  number  of  problems.  He  is  an  instil 
tion  all  by  himself,  and  cannot  be  handled  by  ai 
ctit-atld-dried  method.  Yet  there  is  no  pupil  so'  sati 
factory  when  he  is  once  really  interested. 

The  normal  boy  dearly  loves  martial  music.  An 
thing  approaching  it  he  always  hails  with  delight.  Tit 
characteristic  may  be  appealed  to  with  success  whe 
everything  else  fails.  In  trying  to  devise  some  meai 
of  striking  this  old  chord  in  a  new  way,  I  one  d: 
happened  to  bethink  me  of  the  little  triangle,  so  ofto 
used  in  the  “kindergarten  bands.”  The  next  boy  wl 
presented  himself  for  his  lesson  spied  the  new  additic 
with  delight. 

“Oh,”  he  cried,  “please  play  Dixie,  and  let  me  plrl 
that  triangle  with  you !” 

Only  too  glad  to  note  the  signs  of  awakening  ii 
terest  in  the  hitherto  almost  unmanageable  boy, 
complied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  good  old  tm 
never  got  so  thorough  a  renovating.  It  was  playi 
piano,  double  forte,  “up  stairs  and  down  stairs,”  J 
Tommy  always  designated  the  change  from  octave 
octave,  and  with  all  the  rippling  variations  that  tl 
spur  of  the  moment  could  invent.  And  through 
all  the  ringing  rhythm  of  the  little  instrument  fell  wii 
perfect  accuracy. 

Then  I  suggested  other  pieces,  gradually  fettinl 
around  to  those  in  his  lesson.  In  a  very  few  morneh 
Tommy  had  learned  to  accent  the  first  count  in  ih 
simple  little  waltz  measures  I  played,  by  a  heavy  strok 
of  the  hammer,  followed  by  two  very  light  ones, 
thing  I  had  struggled  in  vain  for  weeks  to  impfe;' 
upon  him.  By  grasping  the  base  of  the  triangle,  an 
striking  it  softly,  the  idea  of  the  light  Staccato  totu 
was  made  clearer  than  by  all  the  explanations  I  ha 
previously  spent  so  much  pains  in  giving. 

When  Tommy  asked  for  Suwanee  River,  a  particul; 
favorite  of  his  own,  I  showed  him  how  to  produce 
soft,  lingering  legato  by  striking  the  sounding  b;! 
with  the  wooden  handle  of  the  hammer,  and  givh 
only  one  stroke  to  the  measure.  The  same  idea  w," 
carried  out  in  several  little  Evening  Songs,  Lullabic 
and  others  of  like  character. 

Tommy’s  hour  was  up  before  lie  knew  it.  He  h; 
missed  a  part  of  his  regular  lesson,  but  he  had  learne 
without  effort,  many  things  that  had  been  decide 
stumbling  blocks  and  snares. 


RICHARD  WAGNER  AND  CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Richard  Wagner  tor  j 
the  greatest  imaginable  delight  in  celebrating  the  Chris 
mas  festival.  Even  when  he  was  very  poor  he  alwa; 
tried  to  have  a  Christmas  tree  and  enjoyed  givirj 
Christmas  presents  to  as  many  of  his  friends  as  possj 
ble.  There  was  something  about  the  brilliant  Christm: 
tree  that  appealed  to  his  love  for  the  spectacular,  at 
it  is  said  that  he  once  told  a  friend  that  he  would  cl 
miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  a  good  one. 

At  one  of  the  Christmas  festivals  in  his  home  whe 
he  was  a  boy  the  tree  took  fire  and  Richard’s  mo 
coveted  possession,  a  toy  theater,  was  burned  up.  The 
it  was  that  his  mother  said  the  following  prophet 
words,  “Never  mind,  my  dear  little  boy,  thy  love  fr 
thy  theater  must  stand  many  hard  tests.  It  must  pai 
through  fire  and  water.  We  shall  see  how  it  will  endurj 
Let  us  hope  that  thou  canst  survive  all  tests.” 

True  to  the  end,  Wagner  look  it  upon  himself  t1 
celebrate  his  last  Christmas  with  especial  feasts.  Tl 
was  then  at  the  Palazzo  Vcndramini  in  Venice  (1>382 
lie  secured  a  Christmas  tree  and  helped  dress  it  bin 
self  in  good  old  fashioned  German  style,  despite  h 
threescore  and  ten.  He  bought  his  favorite  confection 
and  took  it  upon  himself  to  give  many  little  gifts  t 
the  working  people  about  the  city  who  had  gained  h 
favor.  Le^  than  two  months  thereafter  lie  died. 


If  you  continually  blow  your  own  horn,  some  on 
will  be  sure  to  say  it  is  out  of  tune.  But  if  you  do  nc 
blow  at  all,  your  rival  will  say  that  it  is  crackei 
Therefore,  blow,  but  blow  discreetly. 
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Painting  With  Tones 

By  the  Eminent  English  Composer,  Critic  and  Teacher 
FREDERICK  CORDER 

Professor  of  Composition  at  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London 


nantly  mournful,  thanks  to  the  hollow  harmony  and  the 
majestic  pace  at  which  it  moves.  Hut  the  minor  key 
has  a  quality  of  mystery,  owing  to  its  being  less  of  a 
natural  product  than  the  major.  Speaking  of  which 
reminds  me  that  you  will  invariably  find  inexperienced 
musical  amateurs  express  a  decided  preference  for  the 
minor  key;  yet  on  enquiry  you  find  that  they  can  neither 
play  nor  write  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode  correctly. 
One  must  assume  that  it  is  a  case  of  0)nne  tgnotum 
pro  magnifico. 

Harmony  is,  of  course,  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
musician's  color-box,  but  for  a  technical  consideration 
of  its  use  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  work  on 
Modern  Musical  Composition.  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
point  out  that  when  discords  were  sparingly  employed 
it  was  far  easier  to  give  definite  character  to  music 
than  it  is  now  that  the  composer  tries  to  avoid  concords 
altogether.  The  most  simple  dissonances,  simply 
resolved,  like  these : 


Jtddb  readers  liavo  bad  previous  opportunities  to  be- 
;.  acquainted  with  Mr.  Corder's  excellent  articles.  With 
musical  learning,  extensive  experience,  strong  origl- 
V  and  a  rich  fund  of  humor,  this  distinguished  educa- 
who  is  said  to  have  had  a  stronger  influence  upon  the 
>rn  English  composers  than  any  other  man,  has  given 

10  friends  equally  stimulating  food  for  thought.  Editor 
‘he  Etude.] 

ot  very  many  years  ago  the  listener’s  mental  atti- 
:  towards  music  was  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
r.  The  formal  construction  of  a  piece  was  then 
-ything ;  one  listened  for  the  familiar  landmarks— 
cnees,  changes  of  key,  entries  of  fresh  subjects  and 
r  due  return  in  the  starting  key  and  so  forth.  All 
;e  landmarks,  though  they  still  exist,  have  now 
.  ;ed  to  interest  people.  Character,  “atmosphere"  and 
otional  appeal  are  the  chief  things  that  concern  us 
,-adays.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  thought  inartistic 
puerile  to  write  “program  music,"  as  it  was  called ; 
ced,  the  present  writer  was  the  first  to  timidly  com- 
that  view  in  his  article  on  that  subject  written  f ol¬ 
ive’s  Dictionary  some  thirty  years  ago.  To-day 
fie  which  does  not  profess  to  mean  something  is 
dly  listened  to,  and  composers  vie  with  one  another 
lie  subtlety  of  their  attacks  upon  our  feelings. 

THE  MATERIALS  OF  MUSIC. 

’utting  aside  the  question  whether  or  not  the  new 
jthods  are  a  higher  development  of  art,  we  desire 
jc  to  expound  as  untechnically  as  may  be  some  oi 
means  and  methods  employed  to  produce  the  new 
ults.  hlave  you  ever  thought  what  are  the  chief 
terials  of  music — the  prime  colors  with  which  the 
sician  paints?  They  are  three  in  number— Speed, 
ch  and  Quantity  of  sound.  To  be  less  general,  music 
st  either  he  (1)  Fast  or  Slow  ;  (2)  High  up  or  Low 
vn;  (3)  Loud  or  Soft.  These  arc  the  primary  fca- 
es  and  will  he  found  to  be  the  main  factors  in  any 
otional  appeal.  Whatever  kind  of  music  you  like 
think  of,  if  it  be  quick  it  stirs  our  pulses  to  try 
d  beat  with  it;  if  it  be  slow  our  sensations  are  tran- 

11  or  languid.  The  power  which  mere  pitch  exerts 
less  obvious,  but  high  sounds  and  rising  strains  cer- 
nly  uplift  the  soul  and  descending  passages  or  deep 
tes  excite  grave  thoughts.  Loudness  and  softness 
;  more  delicate  matters;  here  contrast  is  the  main 
ng.  A  piece  of  music  may  sound  soft  merely  because 
is  heard  in  the  distance,  thus  making  little  emotional 
ect;  a  continuously  loud  piece,  even  if  it  be  the 
nale  of  a  Beethoven  Symphony,  is  apt  to  seem  vulgar ; 
t  the  adroit  rise  and  fall  of  tone-quantity  is  perhaps 
;  most  inspiring  of  all  the  resources  we  are  here 

■  nsidering. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SKILLFUL  TREATMENT. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate  either  of  these  features  sepa- 
tely,  but  consider  the  subtleties  of  their  combinations 
r  a  moment.  Take  Mendelssohn  s  Overture.  A  Mid- 
mmer  Night’s  Dream.  Tt  begins  high  up  and  slowly 
th  placid  chords  of  vague  intent,  thus  suggesting  a 
earn.  Then  follows  the  elfin  dance,  a  delicious  pas- 
ge  which  would  lose  all  its  character  by  being  loud 
stead  of  soft,  or  low  down  instead  of  high 
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Presently,  with  a  burst  of  the  full  orchestra,  comes 
in  the  royal  music  with  its  hunting  horns,  leading  to  the 
tender  love  theme  in  B  major  and  the  dance  of  clowns, 
with  its  suggestion  of  a  donkey's  bray.  All  these  are 


Frederick  Corder. 

vivid  musical  effects,  produced  by  fairly  obvious  means, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  after  this  the  building 
up  of  this  lovely  picturesque  music  into  regular  Sonata 
form  with  “working-out”  and  recapitulation  does  not 
add  to  its  effect,  hut  rather  the  reverse.  This  fact 
slowly  dawned  on  composers  during  the  second  hall 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  result  has  been  a 
steady-  development  of  our  art  on  the  emotional  side 
and  a  decay  of  technique  on  the  constructive  side.  But 
to  return. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

Besides  the  prime  colors  we  have  mentioned  there 
are  certain  others  less  important;  for  example,  the 
major  and  minor  mode  of  a  key.  1  he  minor  mode  is 
an  obvious  means  for  producing  a  sad  or  melancholy- 
tone,  but  it  is  often  otherwise  employed.  The  fairy 
music  quoted  above  is  in  F  minor,  yet  it  is  not  in  the 
least  sad;  the  minor  key  is  here  used  merely  to  enhance 
the  noble  outburst  presently  to  come.  The  dead  march 
in  Saul  is  in  C  major,  yet  nothing  can  he  mere  poig- 


conveyed  a  feeling  of  pathos  and  gloom  in  a  very- 
obvious  way :  they  were  the  musical  expression  of  a 
sigh,  as  you  will  easily  perceive  if  you  recall  how  a 
descending  chromatic  scale  reproduces  the  wailing  of 
the  wind  very  faithfully.  It  will  he  patent  to  every  one 
who  has  heard  Tschaikowski's  famous  Pathetic  Sym¬ 
phony  what  enormous  use  he  has  made  of  this  resource, 
c.  g. 


Ex.  3.  Largo  expression. 


In  like  manner,  though  not  so  generally  recognized,  a 
chromatic  raising  note  that  squeezes  its  way  upward 
expresses  an  aspiring,  yearning  sentiment.  I  need 
hardly  quote  in  this  connection  the  opening  bars  of 
Tristan -and  Isolda.  Further,  there  is  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  old-fashioned,  or  diatonic  harmony  and 
modern,  or  chromatic,  that  the  former  is  necessary 
where  we  wish  to  inspire  thoughts  of  religion  or  patri¬ 
otism  and  the  latter  is  only  suitable  to  complex  and 
non-virtuous  emotions.  This  distinction  is  one  that  has 
grown  up  by  the  mere  course  of  time  and  the  natural 
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development  of  musical  art,  so  that  all  quite  old  music 
now  seems  to  us  lacking  in  emotional  power  and  all 
new  music  to  he  noth'ng  but  sentiment. 

PROGRAM  MUSIC  OF  YESTERDAY. 

'flic  early  attempts  at  tone-painting  were  very  naive 
and  clumsy;  they  seem  quite  funny  to  us  nowadays. 
Pieces  descriptive  of  a  battle  were  the  favorites;  one 
could  imitate  the  big  guns,  the  alarm  and  pursuit  and 
the  cries  of  the  wounded.  But  one  could  not  distinguish 
between  a  naval  and  a  land  engagement,  except  that 
the  former  generally  had  a  storm  to  back  it  up.  To 
depict  a  storm  was  easy;  besides  the  chromatic  scales 
which  suggest  wind  so  naturally,  one  had  sixteenth  note 
passages  which  portrayed  waves  to  the  eye  if  not  to  the 
ear.  and  zig-zag  passages  for  lighting.  Even  Beethoven 
commits  himself  to  this  puerility  and,  in  addition,  makes 
the  thunder  always  precede  the  lightning  instead  of 
following  it!  Apart  from  this  his  storm  music  in  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  is  a  very  noble  piece  of  music;  the 
way  in  which  he  -depicts  a  feeling  of  relief  at  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  tempest  is  astoundingly  fine.  It  is 
effected  by  a  sequence  of  tranquil  concluding  chords, 
faintly  resembling  an  old  hymn-tune,  while  the  flute 
plays  a  little  ascending  scale  passage  suggestive  of  a 
bird  shaking  the  last  rain  drops  from  its  wing.  Equally 
great  in  its  way  is  the  scene  by  the  brook,  which  stirs 
the  most  sluggish  imagination  until  it  almost  resents 
tlie  odd  actual  imitation  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  night¬ 
ingale  which  occur  just  before  the  end  of  this  won¬ 
derful  movement.  Direct  imitation  of  nature’s  sounds 
is  silly;  no  one  wants  to  think  that  Beethoven's  mur¬ 
muring  accompaniment  is  in  the  least  like  the  babble  of 
a  stream,  but  its  unceasing  flow  and  the  way  it  casts 
up  scraps  of  beautiful  things  as  it  goes  along  compels 
the  mental  image  of  a  brooklet  and  needs  no  title  to 
induce  it. 

IMPOSSIBLE  PROGRAM  MUSIC. 

Besides  these  favorite  ideas  of  battles  and  pastoral 
scenes  the  older  writers  attempted  many  “programs” 
which  were  impossible  to  realize,  even  with  the  aid  of 
titles  and  pictures  on  the  cover.  I  need  scarcely  quote 
the  early  American  composer  who  described  in  a  sym¬ 
phony  how  his  aunt  emigrated  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
rear  1858  and  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  M.  Schou- 
nard’s  symphony  “on  the  influence  of  blue  in  art”  in 
Murger’s  delightful  novel. 

Some  of  Berlioz’s  fancies  are  equally  absurd  and  one 
must  own  that  in  our  own  day  Richard  Strauss  has 
offered  us,  in  A  Hero's  Life  and  The  Domestic  Sym¬ 
phony,  tone-paintings  which  no  self-respecting  musician 
ought  to  have  contemplated.  These  two  works  entirely 
destroy  one’s  belief  in  his  greatness,  from  the  absurdity 
of  the  programs  they  put  forward. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  TONE  PAINTING. 

What  then  are  the  limitations  of  program  music  and 
what  are  the  ideas  which  music  can  really  and  truly 
evoke?  Putting  it  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  moods 
and  emotions  which  require  the  aid  of  words  to  express 
them,  such  as  hatred,  envy,  revenge  and  the  like,  cannot 
be  really  depicted,  though  the  music  of  Act  II,  Scene  I 
of  Lohengrin  may  seem  highly  suitable  to  their  expres¬ 
sion.  But  the  more  concrete  moods  and  emotions  can 
all  be  aroused  with  absolute  certainty  by  very  simple 
and  well-defined  means.  The  poetic  musician  hates  to 
have  his  modus  operandi  exposed  and  is  usually  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  own  methods,  but  I  am  a  kind  of  musical 
surgeon  and  do  not  in  the  least  mind  your  peeping  into 
the  dissecting  room.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  subjects 
which  we  can  describe  in  tones;  some  are  closely  akin 


to  one  another  and  so  must 

be 

the  colors  with  which 

we  paint  them : 

1.  Agitation 

14. 

National  Element 

2.  Agony 

15. 

Pastoral  Music 

3.  Dancing 

16. 

Pathos 

4.  Despair 

17. 

Patriotism ;  Martial 

5.  Energy 

Ardor 

6.  Exultation,  Triumph 

18. 

Peace — Repose 

7.  Expectation 

19. 

Rage 

8.  Gloom 

20. 

Romance 

f>.  Grotesqueness 

21. 

Sacred  Music 

o.  minor  .  _ 

11.  Joy 

22. 

Storm 

12.  Love 

23. 

Terror 

13.  Mystery 

24. 

Yearning,  Pleading 

This  list  is  taken  from  my  book  and  is  fairly  com¬ 
plete.  T  cannot  here  expound  the  technical  means 
which  every  musician  must  employ  in  order  to  conjure 
up  these  various  ideas  in  the  mind  of  his  hearer,  but 
a  few  general  notions  of  procedure  may  here  be  given. 
The  more  glowing  emotions,  such  as  1,  2,  4,  8,  13,  19, 


23,  would  demand  somewhat  the  same  means  of  expres¬ 
sion,  music  generally  low  in  pitch,  minor  in  key  and 
with  a  prevalence  of  minor  discords.  1,  19  and  23 
would  be  quick,  4  and  13  only  moderate,  while  2  and  4 
would  require  to  be  slow.  Joy,  Love  and  Peace  can 
only  be  depicted  by  beautiful  and  harmonious  music, 
the  former  quick,  the  other  two  more  tranquil;  this  is 
pretty  obvious,  but  numerous  composers  fail  to  fulfil 
these  conditions  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
far  more  in  their  element  at  writing  discords  (i.  el, 
Harmony)  than  concords  (counterpoint),  so  that  they 
cannot  be  beautiful  if  they  would.  A  very  curious 
instance  of  a  great  composer  failing  to  comply  with 
these  obvious  principles  is  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
the  man  who  did  most  to  formulate  them. 

When  in  Paris  Wagner  wrote  three  songs  as  “pot¬ 
boilers,”  all  quite  unsuccessful.  One,  entitled  Slumber, 
My  Child,  has  the  words  of  a  conventional  lullaby,  but 
is  in  quick  nine-eight  time  (the  most  unrestful  time 
possible)  and  the  voice  sings  a  close  succession  of 
short  notes  without  so  much  as  a  momentary  rest  to 
take  breath  in,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  more 
suggestive  of  a  mother  gossipping  to  the  neighbors 
than  hushing  her  baby  to  sleep. 

HUMOR  IN  MUSIC. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  ideas  to  convey  in  music 
are  those  of  grotesqueness  and  humor,  although  the 
movement  entitled  Scherzo  (jest)  is  an  almost  invaria¬ 
ble  feature  in  a  large  work.  Haydn  and  Beethoven 
were  adepts  in  this  matter,  and  most  modern  writers 
are  curiously  unsuccessful.  This  may  seem  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the  Scherzo  is  always 
the  popular  part  of  a  new  symphony,  but  I  fear  that 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  contrast  and  any  very  quick 
movement  would  seem  delightful  in  its  situation,  espe¬ 
cially  at  a  first  (and  only)  hearing.  In  the  orchestra 
the  bassoon  is  the  great  fun-maker,  but  Beethoven  used 
to  extract  humor  from  drums  or  double  bases  or  any 
low-pitched  instrument  by  the  simple  expedient  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  something  absurdly  quick  to  play. 

There  is  a  very  popular  piece  just  now:  L’apprenti 
sorrier  (the  sorcerer’s  apprentice)  by  Ed.  Dukas.  This 
tries  to  tell  the  old  story  of  the  enchanted  broomstick 
which  the  imprudent  servant  ordered  ,  to  bring  in  beer 
and  could  not  stop.  Here  the  humor  is  confined  to 
one  droll  phrase: 


Ex.  4.  Moderato. 


after  a  few  preliminary  snorts  on  the  bassoon,  and 
a  perfectly  fiendish  uproar  when  the  broomstick  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  flood  the  place  with  beer.  'But  music  cannot 
make  it  apparent  whether  the  deluge  is  ol  beer  or 
blood,  and  the  best  incident  in  the  legend,  the  breaking 
of  the  broomstick  in  half  and  the  redoubled  exertions 
of  the  two  pieces,  does  not  come  off  at  all  well. 

In  Gounod’s  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette  the 
humor  is  rather  thin,  being  confined  to  a  few  unex¬ 
pected  bangs  and  the  playing  of  a  country-dance  tune 
in  a  stiff,  automaton-like  fashion. 

ATMOSPHERE. 

There  is  one  form  of  tone-painting  to  which  most 
French  composers  of  to-day  are  enthusiastically  de¬ 
voted,  and  that  is  the  expression  of  what  they  call 
Atmosphere,  but  which  I  prefer  to  designate  as  Fog, 
or  at  least  Mystery.  It  is  certainly  as  clever  to  write 
a  piece  of  music  without  using  any  concords  or  even 
dominant  sevenths  as  it  is  to  write  an  article  without 
employing  either  of  the  letters  e,  a,  or  t,  but  both 
produce  the  same  curious  colorless  result.  One  piece 
of  this  sort  sounds  to  me  exactly  like  another,  and 
whether  it  be  called  Goldfish  in  the  Rain  or  Anchovies 
on  Toast,  it  sounds  equally  like  a  piano  playing  ma¬ 
chine  with  the  paper  roll  worked  backwards.  It  is 
curious  how  many  people  there  are  who  delight  in 
being  mystified,  but  I  always  say  with  the  great  Edgar 
Allen  Poe :  “Whatever  is  worth  thinking  should  be 
distinctly  thought,  and  whatever  is  distinctly  thought 
can  and  should  be  distinctly  expressed.” 


In  connection  with  our  Jubilee  issue  to  be  published 
next  month  we  shall  insert  an  honor  column  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  those  of  our  friends  who  took  The 
Etude  during  its  “Struggle-years,  1883  to  1890.”  If  you 
took  The  Etude  then  and  desire  to  have  your  name 
upon  our  honor  roll  please  communicate  with  us  before 
November  30th; 


MUSICAL  SUCCESS  COMES  FROM  WITHI1 


BY  T.  L.  RICKABY. 


‘7  will  arise.” — St.  Luke,  xv.,  18. 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a  young  man  who  h; 
made  several  very  serious  mistakes,  and  who  had  su 
fered  grievously  in  consequence.  He  had  wasted  ; 
his  money  and  was  reduced  to  hunger  and  destitute 
generally.  At  the  home  he  had  left  were  food,  clot 
ing,  relatives,  friends  and  everything  calculated 
make  life  worth  living.  Yet  lie  is  pictured  wretch* 
and  alone  in  a  “far  country.”  He  was  not  obliged 
endure  this.  His  father  and  mother  wanted  him  hon 
His  friends  and  acquaintances  were  ready  to  wekor 
him  should  he  return.  Food  and  clothing  were  his 
enjoy  whenever  he  chose  to  claim  them.  Yet  he  w 
an  exile  living  in  poverty.  However,  one  fortuna! 
day  he  said,  “I  will  arise.”  He  himself  took  t 
initiative.  The  impulse  to  act  came  from  within,  n 
from  without.  The  result  was  magical.  He  was 
long  way  from  home,  and  the  way  was  rugged  at 
beset  with  dangers  of  all  sorts.  But  in  the  story  not 
ing  is  said  of  this.  From  the  malodorous  swine-pe 
the  scene  is  changed  instantaneously  to  the  rich  hon 
the  luxuriant  robes,  the  loaded  tables  and  the  mer 
music.  The  reason  for  this  seeming  omission  is  foui 
in  the  fact  that  once  the  determination  to  do  som 
thing  is  made  and  acted  on,  the  results  are  practical 
attained.  The  intermediate  steps  arc  not  of  mu 
moment.  As  stated  before,  there  were  quite  a  numb 
of  people  who  wanted  the  young  man  to  return.  1 
never  did  return  until  he  said,  ‘7  will  arise.” 


DON’T  LOOK  TO  OTHERS. 

These  words  apply  with  particular  force  to  t! 
music  pupil.  Young  people  studying  music  seem  mm 
than  any  one  else,  to  be  obsessed  with  the  erroneot 
and  mischievous  idea  of  looking  to  others  for  wh: 
they  wish  to  attain  rather  than  to  themselves.  Th 
is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  their  feverish  changing  fro 
one  teacher  to  another,  from  one  school  to  anothe 
and  even  from  one  country  to  another.  They  forg 
entirely,  or  do  jiot  know,  that  success  depends  not  * 
what  others  do  for  them,  but  on  the  complete  develo 
ment  by  their  own  untiring  efforts  of  what  is  with 
them.  When  a  pupil  says  “I  will  arise  and  go  to  su* 
a  teacher,  or  school,  or  country,”  he  will  succe* 
merely  in  reaching  that  teacher,  school,  or  country,  1 
will  not  necessarily  learn  anything  nor  improve  in  a 
way.  But  if  a  pupil  should  say  “I  will  arise;  I  v 
get  busy;  I  will  work  hard  and  systematically;  J  w 
make  special  efforts  at  memorizing;  1  will  read  at  le. 
one  magazine  and  one  musical  book  each  month" — a 
proceed  to  act  on  these  resolves  he  will  succei 
wherever  he  nay  be,  whoever  his  teachers  are,  a 
under  any  flag  that  flies.  A  poor  teacher  could  1 
impede  his  progress :  an  unmusical  atmosphere  cot 
not  prevent  him  from  growing.  His  motive  pow 
being  from  within  is  irresistible. 

In  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  are  thr 
words  to  which  it  might  be  well  to  draw  the  reade 
attention.  The  words  are  “And  he  arose.”  It  is  r 
enough  to  resolve.  The  young  man  in  the  story  mig, 
have  said  “I  will  arise”  one  hundred  times  a  day  wi 
no  result  whatever,  had  he  contented  himself  by  inert 
making  the  resolution.  In  addition  to  making  a  resol 
it  is  necessary  t-  act.  He  did  both,  and  comfort  a 
happiness  were  his.  The  music  pupil  must  do  rm 
than  resolve:  he  must  carry  out  his  resolutions;  folk 
up  his  plans;  make  everything  subservient  to  what 
aims  to  accomplish.  Industry  without  plan  or  purpe 
is  a  waste  of  energy.  Resolves  or  plans  without  acti 
are  vain.  Their  combination,  however,  carries 
before  it. 


Henry  T.  Finck  in  his  important  biography,  II  ay" 
and  His  Works,  says:  “Laymen  can  have  no  conce 
tion  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  involved  in  t( 
writing  and  re-writing  of  such  scores  as  Wagner 
There  must  be  at  least  a  million  notes  in  the  full  sco 
of  Walkiire,  and  each  one  of  these  million  notes  has 
be  not  only  written  and  re-written,  but  written  in  ij 
proper  place  with  a  view  to  its  relations  to  a  score 
other  notes.  And  the  composer,  in  doing  this  mantt 
work,  must  keep  in  mind  harmonic  congruity,  avo 
incongruous  and  inappropriate  combinations  of  col< | 
transpose  word,  wind  parts,  etc.”  He  then  quotes  fro 
Heinrich  Dorn,  the  operatic  composer :  “No  one  wl 
has  not  himself  written  scores  can  comprehend  what 
means  to  achieve  such  a  task  in  comparatively  so  s.10 
a  time,  and  one  who  does  not  comprehend  it  must 
doubly  astonished  at  this  exhausting  and  coloss 
activity.” 
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CHOPIN’S  PERIOD. 

opin’s  later  artist  life  is  so  closely  knit  into 
of  Paris — so  clearly  identified  with  the 
ic  atmosphere  of  the  French  metropolis, 
his  period  is  really  that  of  the  great  “'City 
,ight”  when  it  was  the  intellectual  magnet 
he  entire  world.  During  the  first  half 
e  last  century  the  economic  machiney  of  the 
ch  government  was  being  welded  into  new  shapes 
uccessive  wars  and  Paris  itself  was  in  reality  a 
political  forge,  communicating  its  force,  its  sein¬ 
ing  brilliance,  its  creative  fascination  to  a  host  of 
rful  thinkers,  including  the  epic  Hugo,  the  realistic 
passant,  the  sardonic  Heine,  the  humanistic  Balzac, 
conoclastic  Wagner,  the  socialistic  Baudelaire,  and 
•  brain  men  were  destroying  the  old  and — when 
is  permitted  to  them,  building  the  new.  Added  to 
powerful  influences  was  that  of  the  Salon,  that 
iarlv  French  institution  so  beneficial  to  art  work- 
The  scintillating  women  who  made  the  occasional 
wrings  of  artists  in  their  Salons  productive  of  so 
1  mental  awakening  were  in  themselves  capable  of 
literary  achievements.  Mme.  de  Stael,  fighting  for 
ty ;  the  cigar-smoking  George  Sand;  Daniel  Stern, 
ant  at  times  and  again  trivial,  belong  to  a  class 
apart  from  the  du  Barrys  and  the  Recamiers  to 
n  the  salon  was  purely  a  social  diversion.  Chopin’s 
to  the  Salon  of  his  day  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

CHOPIN’S  ANCESTRY. 

ded  to  the  Parisian  influences  which  affected  Chopin. 
iave  the  tragic  power  which  came  to  him  from  the 
of  his  birth- — then  in  the  struggle  which  proved  so 
to  poor  Poland.  Chopin’s  father,  Nicholas  Chopin, 
from  his  birthplace  in  France  to  Warsaw  in  ITS, 
e  he  found  employment  as  a  bookkeeper  in  a  snuff 
rv.  Later  he  became  captain  of  the  National  guard 
finally  a  teacher  of  French,  holding  appointments  in 
Warsaw  Lyceum  and  in  the  military  schools.  He  also 
icted  a  private  boarding  school.  While  acting  as  a 
ier  he  met  Justine  Krvzanowska  (or  Krzyzanowska  > 
ember  of  an  old  Polish  family  and  made  her  his 
in  1806. 

me  writers  have  attempted  to  show  that  f  hopin  s 
•r  was  descended  from  a  Polish  family  named  Szop 
iopen,  which  had  emigrated  to  France  some  generations 

e  his  birth. 

CHOPIN’S  BIRTHPLACE. 

lazowa  Wola,  where  the  master  was  born,  is  a  little 
ge  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Warsaw  in  Rus- 
Poland.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  the  cause 
umerous  disputes,  some  declaring  it  to  be  1810,  as 
•ibed  upon  his  tombstone  in  Paris,  and  others 
ch  1,  1809,  as  given  in  the  Grove  Dictionary, 
pin’s  ’  baptismal  certificate  apparently  gives  the 
as  February  22,  1810,  and  that 
iccepted  in  some  of  the  latest 
onaries. 

CHOPIN’S  EARLY  TRAINING, 
ropin’s  first  teacher  was  Adelbert 
iy,  a  Bohemian,  who  boasted  of  be- 
a  violinist,  a  pianist  and  a  com- 
r.  His  ability  has  been  belittled  by 
y  commentators.  However,  he  slic¬ 
ed  in  advancing  the  child  s  technic 
hat  he  was  able  to  play  a  concerto 
jyrowetz  (a  friend  of  Mozart  and 
ellmeister  at  the  Viennese  Royal 
rt  Opera).  How  extraordinary 
ly  was  the  playing  of  “Fritzschen,” 
lis  friends  nicknamed  him,  may  be 
nated  when  it  is  learned  that  he 
dubbed  “the  Second  Mozart,  ’  and 
Mme.  Catalani,  the  Tetrazzini  of 
day,  presented  him  with  a  watch  in¬ 
bed  with  her  name — a  trifling  gift 
one  who  frequently  received  as  much 
1$1 ,000  for  singing  “God  Save  the 
g”  and  “Rule  Britannia.”  When  only 
^rteen,  Chopin  played  for  the  Czar 
i  xander  and  received  a  diamond  ring. 


1810 — The  Real  Chopin — 1849 


"Jlats  off,  gentlemen,  a  genius.” — Robert  Schumann. 

Chopin’s  second  teacher  was  Joseph  Eisner,  director 
of  the  Warsaw  Conservatory — an  able  musician  who  had 
had  a  University  training.  The  boy  was  twelve  years 
old  when  he  started  in  with  his  new  mentor,  who  in¬ 
structed  him  particularly  in  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
Liszt  said  of  this  teacher,  “Eisner  taught  Chopin  those 
^things  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  learn  and  most 
rarely  known;  to  be  exacting  to  oneself  and  to  value 
the  advantages  that  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  dint  of 
patience  and  labor.’’ 

It  is  generally  suggested  that  Chopin’s  general  edu¬ 
cation  was  somewhat  neglected,  but  this  is  hard  to 
believe  when  we  remember  his  father’s  pedagogical  con¬ 
nections.  The  boy  was  known  to  have  been  familiar 
with  French  and  Latin  and  had  a  smattering  of  math¬ 
ematics  and  geography. 

CHOPIN’S  LATER  LIFE. 

In  1825  Chopin  played  in  public  again,  this  time  choos¬ 
ing  a  Moscheles  Concerto.  An  interesting  episode  of 


chopin’s  birthplace. 


this  concert  was  the  fact  that  he  improvised 
upon  a  “wonderful  new  instrument”  called  the 
Hfolodion,  a  nondescript  combination  of  th ' 
pianoforte  and  the  primitive  reed  organ  long 
since  forgotten.  Aside  from  a  few  local  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  homes  of  friends  and  patrons  Chopn 
did  not  venture  out  into  the  world  until  1828 
when  the  timid  youth  went  to  Berlin,  seeing  Spontini 
Zelter  and  Mendelssohn,  but  not  daring  to  introduce 
himself  to  them.  Here  he  heard  new  musical  works 
that  were  a  revelation  to  him.  The  next  year  he  went 
to  Vienna  where  he  was  persuaded  to  give  a  concer* 
which  proved  immensely  successful. 

It  was  determined  that  Chopin  should  give  a  farewell 
concert  in  Warsaw  before  his  contemplated  first  tour 
as  a  virtuoso.  This  was  given  in  1830  and  was  so  well 
patronized  that  two  more  “Farewell”  concerts  were 
given.  The  two  Chopin  Concertos  (E  minor  and  F 
minor)  were  already  in  existence  at  that  time,  but  they 
were  not  played  as  a  whole  but  rather  in  parts  with 
solos  or  songs  interspersed  between  the  movements. 

When  leaving  Poland  for  the  last  time  Eisner  and 
his  pupils  are  said  to  have  waylaid  Chopin’s  coach  and 
sung  a  cantata,  composed  especially  in  his  honor.  They 
also  gave  him,  according  to  the  story,  a  loving  cup  filled 
with  the  soil  of  his  expiring  fatherland,  soil  that  only 
a  few  years  later  was  dusted  over  the  casket  that  car¬ 
ried  the  body  of  the  tone  poet  to  its  last  resting  place 
in  Pcre  Lachaise. 

CHOPIN  IN  PARIS. 

The  first  tour  through  Germany,  Bohemia,  Austria 
was  not  a  financial  success  and  Chopin  was  obliged  to 
secure  assistance  from  home.  In  Paris  Chopin  found  a 
warm  welcome,  partly  because  the  French  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  struggles  of  the  unfortunate  Poles  and 
partly  because  his  temperament  was  much  more  closely 
allied  to  the  French  than  to  the  Germans.  At  his  first 
concert  he  was  accompanied  by  the  uninspired  Kalk- 
brenner  playing  a  duet  for  two  pianos,  composed  by 
Kalkbrenner,  and  accompanied  by  players  at  four  other 
pianos  after  the  pretentious  manner  of  the  times. 
Chopin  played  quite  frequently  until  1835  when  his  deli¬ 
cate  physical  condition  and  retiring  tendencies  kept  him 
more  and  more  from  the  concert  platform.  He  gave 
three  private  performances  with  the  view  of  bringing 
out  new  works  in  1841.  1842  and  1848.  In  1835  ha 
visited  Leipsic  where  he  met  Schumann  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn.  Schumann,  always  generous  in  exploiting  new 
artists,  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  known  Chopin's 
extraordinary  talent  to  artistic  Europe.  His  article 
about  the  French-Polish  tone  painter, 
commencing  “Hats  off.  gentlemen,  a 
genius,”  is  one  of  the  finest  'tributes 
ever  made  by  one  composer  to  a  con¬ 
temporary. 

Chopin  first  visited  England  in  1837. 
playing  privately  at  the  home  of  the 
piano  manufacturer.  Broadhouse.  In 
the  same  year  he  met  George  Sand, 
who  was  to  act  such  an  important  part 
in  his  later  life.  The  fascination  of 
Chopin  for  that  strong-minded  ag¬ 
gressive  woman,  who  at  times  delighted 
to  array  herself  in  masculine  attire,  can 
only  be  explained  as  a  pathological 
symptom  of  the  weakness  which  later 
resulted  in  tubercuFr  decay. 

George  Sand,  called  hideous  by  some 
and  beautiful  by  others,  was  born  Ama- 
tine  Lucile  Aurore  Dupin.  At  18  she 
married  a  shiftless  French  Baron,  M. 
Dudevant,  only  to  elope,  after  nine 
years  of  strife,  with  a  young  French 
lawyer,  L.  I.  J.  Sandeau,  whose  last 
name  in  abbreviated  form  suggested 
her  own  pen  name  of  George  Sand. 
Their  struggles  for  existence  were  ex¬ 
citing.  The  woman  actually  painted  cigar 
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published  posthumously  and  includes  some*  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Chopin  works  such  as  the  Fantasle  Impromptu  aud 
the  Sonata  in  C  Minor.  It  would  he  difficult  to  get  an 
audience  of  what  Mr.  James  Huneker  would  call  “Chopin- 
-ees  to  determine  what  may  he  called  the  greatest  Chopin 
compositions'.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  songs  and  some 
. .  rtti/ihoo.tnQ l  appnmnfinimpnts  his  qi>„ 
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piano  pieces  with  orchestral  accompaniments  ins  pieces  are 
almost  wholly  for  the  piano.  Chopin  valued  melody  highly 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  Bellini  as 
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cases  for  a  living  until  she  discovered  the  voltage  that 
lay  hidden  in  her  pen.  Ere  long  she  became  one  of  the 
great  literary  figures  of  France.  Her  next  love  was  Alfred 
tie  Musset,  with  whom  she  went  upon  a  journey  to  Italy. 
Franz  Liszt  assumed  the  honor  of  introducing  her  to 
Chopin.  He  is  referred  to  in  at  least  three  of  her  books. 
Indeed,  she  made  Chopin  the  hero  in  one  of  her  novels 
(Lucrezia  Floriani).  Her  completed  works  fill  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  volumes,  although  much  of  her  writing- 
had  the  merest  transient  value. 

It  was  with  such  a  woman  that  Chopin  set  out  for 
Majorica  in  1838  with  the  hope  of  restoring  his  delicate 
health.  She  was  five  years  older  than  Chopin  and  had 

at  this  time  two  children. 


...  t.y,o  noisome  breath  of  crowds, 

diffuse  its  exquisite  aroma  in  the  u  0  odor  of  the 

whose  heavy  air  can  only  retain  tm  ;;uo  g 
tuberose,  the  incense  of  burning  resin. 


ana  is  sum  io  .i 

well  as  Bach.  In  the  Polonaise  and  the  Mazurka  Chopiu 
is  incomparable.  Ilis  treatment  of  the  False  is  so  indi¬ 
vidual  that  despite  hundreds  of  attempts  to  imitate  his 
style  nothing  has  approached  the  Chopin  Vaises,  The  Noc¬ 
turnes  and  the  Preludes  may  he  called  tile  acme  of  the 
romantic  in  music  and  the  Scherzos.  Ilalliuls.  Fantasies 
and  Sonadus  reach  so  far  out  to  the  borders  of  tile  plan, 
ist's  world  that,  they  have  remained  the  biggest  contri 
bat  ion  to  the  literature  of  the  instrument  since  Beethoven. 


Moscheles  “His  ad  lib  "  “  to WdisregardUof "tim^ 

!f^thrhimft?eSm“stS  charing  originality  of  execution." 
Georges  Mathias— “Only  those  ^bo  listened  to  him ^an 


The  abandoned  life  of  the 
Parisian  artists  of  the 
time  made  little  effort  to 
conform  to  convention¬ 
alities,  and  civil  marriages 
of  this  kind  were  more 
usual  than  unusua  1. 
Chopin  borrowed  money 
for  the  journey  and  Mme. 
Sand  was  accompanied  by 
her  daughter,  her  son  and 
a  maid.  The  trip  was 
disastrous  in  many  ways. 
The  tropical  vegetation, 
the  opalescent  water,  the 
languor  of  the  South,  all 
seemed  to  have  an  effect  upon  Chopin's  imagination  and 


A  famous  contemporary 

PEN  PORTRAIT  OF  CHOPIN. 


many  of  his  most  wonderful  works  were  written  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  However,  his  health  steadily  declined 
and  they  were  obliged  to  return  the  next  year.  It  must 
he  said  in  all  justice  that  George  Sand  for  a  long  time 
watched  over  the  feeble,  neurotic  Chopin  with  great 
care  and  tenderness.  In  fact,  she  did  not  leave  him 
until  1847,  or  two  years  before  his  death,  when  his 
nervous  exactions  became  almost  unbearable. 


Georges  Mathias—  umy  ^  hag  eve,  beeu 

Mpk-nnssoiiN _ “As  a  pianist  Chopin  is  now  one  of.  the 

vei-v  firsV'of "all.  He  produces  new  effects  like  Paganini  o 
his  violin  and  accomplishes  wonderful  passages,  such  as 
o  one  could  formerly  have  thought  practicable  Hillei. 

Ofimirahle  player — vigorous  and  yet  playtul.  Boui. 
however,  rather  toll  V  the  Parisian  spasmodic  and  impas¬ 
sioned  style,  too  often  losing  sight  of  time  and  sobiiet 
sioneu  siyxe,  i  again,  do  perhaps  too  little ;  thus 

w“d  all  three  mutually'  learn  something  and  improve  each 
other  while  I  feel  rather  like  a  schoolmaster,  and  tho 
a  little  like  mirliflores  or  mcroyables. 

Later  Mendelssohn  wrote  to  his  family  : 

“C'honin  lias  enchanted  me  afresh.  There  is  something 

«erl^atP,rS' 

perfect  virtuoso.” 

SCHUMANN’S  TRIBUTE. 

Krai'inuN _ “Imagine  an  seolian  harp  possessed  ol  all 

the  scales  and  these  made  to  vibrate  altogether  by  an 
u  tist's  hand  with  every  kind  of  fantastic  embellishment 
hn  in  such  a  manner  that  a  fundamental  bass  note  and 

«oftlv  sinking  upper  part  were  always  audible,  and  one 
l  as  a  fairh  “?oodPPidea  of  Chopin’s  playing-  No  wonder 
that  one  prefers  those  of  bis  pieces  heard  from  himself, 

and  therefore  let  us  mention  in  the  first  place  the  A 

flat  Etude — more  a  poem  than  a  study.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  toimngine  that  he  allows  all  the  small  notes  to 
iio  distinctly  heard;  one  was  aware,  rathei,  of  the  un 
dirlntion  of  the  A  flat  major  chord,  strengthened  afresh 
hel’o  and  there  by  the  use  of  the  pedal,  hut  one  was 
always  sensible  through  the  harmonies  of  the  wondeiful 

tenor  eparf  chord. 

™  “rr  “4;'“ 

n  F  minor  another  which  leaves  an  unforgetable  im 
pression  of  his  originality— so  seductive  so  dream y  so  soft 
_ something  like  the  singing  of  a  child  in  its*  sleep. 


HOW  CHOPIN  DIED. 

The  Abbe  Jelowiki  was  by  Chopin's  bedside  when  lie 
passed  away.  He  at  first  received  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church  out  of  deference  to  the  piety  of  his  mother 
hut  as  the  parting  approached  he  became  more  and  nior 
devout,  and  at  the  end 
kissed  the  crucifix, 
pressed  it  to  his  heart 
and  exclaimed,  “Now,  I 
am  at  the  source  of  all 
Blessedness.”  Gutman, 
his  pupil,  is  said  to  have 
nursed  him  night  and 
dav  up  to  the  end,  and 
tradition  has  it  that  the 
Countess  D  e  1  p  h  i  n  e 
Potacka  sang  softly  to 
the  world-tired  Chopin 
during  his  last  moments. 

We  are  also  told  that 
George  Sand  came  to 
the  door  of  his  house 
just  before  the  end  beg¬ 
ging  admission,  but  was 
barred  by  the  faithful  guardian  Gutman.  Let  us  hop 
that  she  did — otherwise  we  can  only  think  that  she  mad 
a  puppet  of  the  great  tone-poet— a  toy  of  convenience 
ambition  and  fancy.  He  was  buried  in  evening  clothe- 
his  casket  “lost  in  flowers.”  Meyerbeer  was  one  of  th 
distinguished  men  who  bore  it  to  the  last  resting  pLc* 
How  wonderful  is  art  which  unites  Jew  and  Gentile  i 
its  magnificent  brotherhood  in  the  most  profound  m< 
ments  of  life! 


George  Sand. 


CHOPIN’S  PERSONALITY  AND  APPEARANCE. 


Frederic  Nieck's  description  of  Chopin  is  conceded  to  he 
an  iiir'Piirflto  one.  It  is  as  follows  • 

“He  was  of  slim  frame,  middle  height,  fragile  but  won¬ 
derfully  flexible  limbs,  delicately  formed  hands,  very  small 
feet,  ah  oval,  softly  outlined  head,  a  pale,  transparent  com 
plexlon.  long  silken  hair  of  light  chestnut  color  parted  upon 
one  side,  tender  brown  eyes,  intelligent  rather  than  diea  y, 
a  finely  curved  aquiline  nose  and  a  sweet  subtle  . 

Chopin  was  noted  for  his  fastidiousness  in  dress,  making 
much  of  correct  “form”  in  his  walking  sticks  a“d  “ec^tl<7 ' 
As  a  child  he  was  so  naive  that  at  first  conceit,  he 
imagined  that  the  audience  was  more  attracted  by  Ins  new 
luce  collar  than  hv  his  playing.  Some  reports  have  it  that 
Chopin  detest'd  drinking,  smoking  and  all  kinds  ot  rou 

language.  ln  his  vouth  Chopin  was 

noted  for  his  volatile  na¬ 
ture.  swaying  between 
buoyant  enthusiasm  and 
the  depths  of  melancho'ia. 
He  was  a  persistent  but 
very  irregular  worker, 
preferring  to  try  out  his 
exotic  harmonies  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  to  prac¬ 
tising  systematically  in  the 
daytime.  lie  was  supei- 
stitlous,  particularly  re¬ 
garding  the  n  u  in  b  e 
seven.”  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  portentous  fac- 
lor  in  the  working  out  ot 
the  Fate  that  he  be’ieved 
confronted  him.  Although 
his  work  as  a  tone  poet 
'was  confined  largely  to 
'one  instrument,  it  must  not 
he  thought  that  Chopiu 
was  not  versatile  in  other 
wavs.  A  famous  actor 
who  had  seen  Chopin  in 
amateur  theatricals  de¬ 
clared  that  the  young 
musician  might  also  make  a  groat  < actor.  Chopin  also  got 


CHOPIN  AS  A  TEACHER. 

Of  all  the  manv  pupils  Chopin  taught,  not  one  ever  at¬ 
tained  great  renown  as  a  virtuoso  as  did  for  instance  sev¬ 
eral  pupils  of  the  fiery  Liszt.  Lysberg,  Mathias.  Gunsboig, 
MikuU. 1  Filtscli  and  others  all  leaned  confidently  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  famous  teacher.  , 

Possibly  Chooin  was  too  sincere  to  incite  his  Pupils  to 
achieve  platform  triumphs.  However,  good  S^ounts  of  b 
teaching  have  been  left.  (See  article  by  George  Mattaaa 
in  The  Etude  for  September,  1912.)  Chopin  nimseii 
sketched  the  following  as  part  of  a  projected  method, 
unfortunately  never  completed. 

“No  one  notices  inequality  iu  the  power  of  the  notes 
of  a  scale  when  it  is  played  very  fast  and  equally  as 
regards  time.  In  a  good  mechanism  the  aim  is  not  to 
pin  v  everything  with  an  equal  sound  but -to  acquire  a beau¬ 
tiful  quality  of  touch  and  a  perfect  shading.  1m  a  1  T  “ 

time  plavers  have  acted  against  nature  in  seeking  to  give 

equal  power  to  each  finger.  On  the  contrary,  each  flngc 
should  have  an  appropriate  part  assigned  to  it.  The  thumt 
Ins  the  greatest  power,  being  the  thickest  fingei  and  t  1 
freest®  Then  comes  tHe  little  finger  at  the  other  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  hand.  The  middle  finger  is  the  main 
of  the  hand  and  is  assisted  by  Lj™,  twffi  of 

the  third  the  weakest  one-  As  to  this  Siamese  TH11  ,, 

the  mldd’e  finger,  some  nlavers  try  to  f%c.”  ^ lt:  impossible 
their  might  to  become  independent.  A  thing  i™Pos.i° “ 
and  most  likelv  unnecessary,  there  aie  then  many  u  tt 
<-nt  qualities  of  sound,  just  as  there  aren/e7bL  o^her 

The  point  is  to  utilize  the  differences,  and  this  in  otne 

words  is  the  art  of  fingering.” 


BOOKS  UPON  CHOPIN. 

Chopin,  the  Alan  and  His  Music,  by  James  Huneker 
Chopin  and  Other  Musical  Essays,  by  H.  T.  l-mcl 
life  of  Chopin.  Franz  Liszt;  Frederic  Chopin  as  a  Me 
and  Musician,  by  Frederick  Niecks;  Frederic  Chopi 
His  Life,  Letters  and  Works,  by  Moritz  Karosowsk 
Frederic  Frangois  Chopin,  by  Charles  Willeby;  Chopt 
by  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden;  A  Hand  Book  to  Chopn 
Works,  by  G.  C.  Ashton  Jonson;  Chopin,  as  Revealed 
His  Diary,  by  Count  Stanislas  Tarnowski. 


A  CHOPIN  PROGRAM. 

T.  "Piano  ~Duet',  Polonaise  Militaire  in  A , 
Major 


64,  No. 


CHOPIN  IN  HIS  YOUTH. 

musician  might  also  make  a  ,  ■  kov 

up  a  newspaper  in  manuscript  torn  when  lie  was  a  o  y. 


CHOPIN  AS  A  PERFORMER. 

Volumes  might  readilv  ho  made  from  the  enthusiastic 
comments  of  Chopin's  admirers  who  heard  lnm  play. 

The  best  method  of  forming  an  idea  ot  111s  gins  as 
a  pianist  is  to  make  a  few  quotations  from  the  statements 
ol'  his  contemporaries. 

Stephen  Heller— “It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
Chopin's  small  hands  expand  and  covei  a  t  ’®  "1’11 

keyboard.  It  was  like  the  opening  of  Hie  month  of  a 
serpent  about  to  swallow  a  rabbit. 

Franz  Liszt — “We  could  not  hope  to  convey  to  those 

fascination  TimW 

us  ihe  delicate  perfume  of  the  volt  am  01 
Ethiopian  calla,  which  shrinking  and  exclusive,  re  us<  s 


CHOPIN’S  FRIENDS 

Of  the  manv  people  who  claimed  the  friendship  of  Chopin 
there  seems  to  be  no  end.  In  his  _  early  life,  human  in¬ 
terest  centers  around  his  first  inspiring  love  affair.  _w 
Constantin  Gladowska,  whom  he  apparentlj  f°Oj0t  aftei 
a  short  and  fervid  friendship.  Alas,  the  fickle  Constanta 
wedded  a  mundane  shop  keeper ! 

Chopin’s  aristocratic  surroundings  during  his  youth  gave 
him  an  immediate  entre  to  the  higher  social  ® 'ro®f 
and  his  artistic  talents  opened  the  doors  of  the  Salons  wiai^ 

Among  all  his  musical  friends  no  one  was  more  devoted 

than Tr an*  Liszt  who  wrote  a  highly  ffi^hl  de^s 
colored  life  of  the  musician.  In  one  chapter  he  oescriDe. 
oup  of  those  enviable  evenings  at  the  home  of t  ’ 
ii.  ni-7orl  irm«sir*inn  at.  which  Heine,  the  vitrolic  satiii.t  an 
ether! cal  poet.  Meyerbeer ,  the  maker  of  musical  “cycloramas. 
Hiller  the  talented  German-Jewlsli  composer,  lacking  in 
great  inspiration.  Delacroix,  a  hrilliaut  painter  of  the  tune. 

pflfifffn  c.in,i  were  present.  Mendelssohn,  who  also  at 
tended  some  of  th^^  eventful  salons  gives  an  a^rtjonate 
aceouut  0“  Chooin  in  his  letters.  Matthew  Arnold  the 
English  essayist.'  was  another  who  was  privileged  to  know 
the  poet  of  the  piano.  Mo’schcles,  Schumann  and  Ka  k- 
brenner  the  presumptuous  and  penurious  Parisian  teachei 
who  did  his  host  to  enlist  Chopin  ns  one  of  his  pupils 
were  among  his  admirers. 
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. Grade 

Berceuse,  Opus  57 . 

. .  .Grade 

False  in  D  flat.  Opus  64,  No. 

. . .  Grade 

False  in  C  sharp  Minor, 

Op. 

.  Grade 

.  Etude  Opus  25,  No.  /, 

Ar- 

bv  Sol  M  areas  son . 

. . .  Grade 

Mazurka  Opus  7 . 

. . .  .Grade 

Nocturne  in  B  Major,  Opus 

.  .Grade 

Etude,  Opus  25,  No.  9-- 

. . .  .Grade 

•,  Funeral  March.  Opus  25 

.  . .  .Grade 

1  Nocturne,  Opus  9,  No.  2 

(G. 

. . . .  Grade 

,  False  in  E  Minor . 

. .  .Grade 

,  "The  Maiden’s  Wish”.... 

. . .  Grade 

,  Ballade  in  A  flat,  Opus  47 

. . .  .Grade 

CHOPIN’S  COMPOSITIONS. 

Seventv-three  opus  numbers  are  placed  to  Chopin’s  credil 
in  the  accented  ri  talogio-s.  Added  to  tins  there  are  thirtv 
Iwo  separate  additional  works.  Sixteen  of  these  works  were 


cast  of  chopin’s  finely  developed  hand. 


THE  ETUDE 
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Stephen  Heller  As  I  Knew  Him 

Memories  of  Lessons  with  the  Noted  Composer  Teacher 

By  ISIDOR  PHILIPP 

Leading  Professor  of  Pianoforte  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire 


tor’s  Note- — M.  Isidor  Philipp  is  one  of  the  few 
pupils  of  Stephen  Heller.  He  studied  with  him 
me  when  Heller’s  work  was  very  widely  recog- 
and  he  was  in  position  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
f  his  teacher's  main  characteristics  as  a  pedagog. 

was  'born  on  May  15,  1815,  at  Buda-Pesth, 
,ry.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Anton  Halm  in  Pesth  and 
he  was  little  more  than  a  youth  made  a  very 
sful  tour  of  Germany.  In  1838  lie  took  up  his 
ice  in  Paris,  where  his  compositions  met  with 
favor.  In  1850  he  made  a  trip  to  England  where 
ie  many  friends  during  a  residence  of  six  months, 
‘d  in  Paris,  January  14,  1888.  He  is  best  known 
h  his  very  interesting  and  tuneful  piano  pieces. 
■  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  greatest 
sers,  his  works  have  had  a  wonderful  educational 
ce.  Teachers  find  Heller  of  peculiar  value  in  de- 
ig  the  talent  of  pupils  who  rebel  at  less  melodious 
U 

first  time  that  I  saw  Stephen  Heller  in  his  little 
tents  in  the  town  of  Malesherbes  I  was  terribly 
sed,  because  upon  his  judgment  of  my  musical 
es  depended  my  musical  career.  1  had  been 
nended  to  him  by  Mme.  Szarvady  (Wilhelmina 
)  who  took  a  friendly  interest  in  me,  and  my 
a  great  admirer  of  Heller’s  works,  was  content 
le  by  the  opinion  of  this  master  as  to  whether 
really  fitted  for  the  vocation  of  a  musician  or 
:tuated  merely  by  the  desire  for  the  life  of  an 

HELLER  AT  HOME. 

i  still  see  the  master,  dressed  in  a  velvet  lounge- 
vith  his  splendid,  melancholy  head,  a  somewhat 
ook  in  his  eyes  and  the  inevitable  cigar  in  his 
.  .  .  I  can  see  also  his  little  salon  with  its 

ited  furniture,  the  little  Pleyel  piano  in  the  cor- 
ld  above  all,  the  single  really  valuable  thing  in 
adest  dwelling — his  own  portrait  by  Ricard,  a 
piece  which  is  to-day  in  London  .  .  . 
r  a  short  conversation  with  my  father,  in  which 
o  men  quickly  found  themselves  in  mutual  lit- 
sympathy  in  an  admiration  for  the  works  of 
:h  Heine,  Heller  made  me  play.  I  played  some 
lssohn  first,  followed  by  Schumann,  and  then  two 
from  his  own  Nuits  blanches.  He  seemed  sat- 
with  my  playing  and  suffered  me  to  play  time 
ne  again  solely  because,  as  he  said,  “He  worked 
lathias,  whom  I  consider  one  of  the  most  able 
s  that  ever  lived.”  These  past  lessons  served  to 
is  together  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
;  I  went  to  Heller’s  home  two  or  three  times  a 
He  saw  little  of  the  world — only  a  few  artists 
s  Marmontel,  the  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
.'at  virtuoso  Delaborde,  Charles  Halle,  whom  he 
1  to  like  very  much,  and  a  few  others  whose 
have  escaped  me. 

HELLER’S  PREFERENCES. 

f:r  possessed  a  special  veneration  for  Beethoven, 
^rt,  Weber  and  Mendelssohn.  He  seemed  to  ad- 
i  he  works  of  the  last  master  above  all.  More- 
te  composed  some  extremely  remarkable  pieces 
'fives  from  Mendelssohn  upon  which  he  worked 
reat  enjoyment,  as  in  his  opus  69,  for  example. 
I  Fantasy  in  the  Form  of  a  Sonata  on  a  popular 
"Es  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath.”  In  taking  the 
.imple  subject  of  this  lied,  Heller  has  written  a 
hat  is  very  interesting,  very  beautiful,  in  which 
i  departed  from  his  own  style  in  order  to  employ 


that  of  his  model.  How  delightful  also  are  the  two 
caprices  in  The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  and  the 
Fingal’s  Cave  Overtures !  The  four  Etudes  on  Der 
Freyschuts,  a  work  of  the  same  style,  are  masterpieces 
of  their  kind.  Masterpieces  also  are  the  variations  on 
the  theme  of  Beethoven,  Op.  130  and  133.  In  his  Op. 
130  he  has  taken  for  a  subject  the  theme  from  the 
Thirty-two  Variations  of  Beethoven;  in  his  Op.  133  he 
has  written  variations  on  the  admirable  subject  of  the 
Andante  from  Beethoven’s  Op.  57.  These  two  works, 
if  they  are  to  be  correctly  interpreted,  demand  execu¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  highest  order.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  style  and  the 
works  of  Beethoven. 

These  were  the  only  works  of  his  own  composition, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  numbers  from  Les  Nuit 
blanches  and  the  Promenade  d'un  Solitaire,  that  he 
made  me  play.  When  he  illustrated  anything  for  me 
at  the  piano,  I  felt  that  he  was  a  real  master.  Without 
appearing  to  labor,  he  knew  how  to  extract  from  the 
instrument  a  delicious  sonority,  and  his  fingers  seemed 
to  have  marvelous  equality.  His  advice  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable..  The  possession  of  a  good  technique 
and  the  acquirement  of  absolute  independence  of  the 
lingers  he  thought  necessary  before  everything  else.  A 
simple  romance  by  Mendelssohn  demands,  if  it  is  to  be 
properly  performed,  absolute  mastery  over  the  keyboard. 
“Simplicity  always,  without  this  rubato — that  is  true 
art!”  And  again,  “Never  permit  any  nuances  save 
those  of  the  author.  When  you  alter  you  deform  and 
betray  the  thought  of  the  artist-creator.  A  virtuoso 
of  genius  may  be  permitted  in  public  performance  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  inspiration.  One  can 
excuse  changes  if  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  the  style 
do  not  suffer  .  .  .  but  it  is  always  necessary  to 
work  and  to  perform  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
composer.” 

THE  FOLLY  OF  MEMORIZING. 

“I  deplore,”  he  also  said,  “this  folly  of  memorizing. 
Why  play  everything  by  heart?  I  have  heard  Liszt, 
Thalberg  and  Mme.  Clara  Schumann  play  with  music 
in  front  of  them.  Virtuosos  do  not  want  to  play 
merely  the  few  pieces  they  have  learned  to '  play  by 
heart.”  And  again,  “An  artist  ought  to  be  eclectic  and 
should  not  specialize.”  A  brilliant  talker  with  a  gift  for 
imparting  knowledge,  his  conversation  was  extremely 
attractive.  His  lessons  were  frequently  interrupted  by 
anecdotes  of  the  great  masters,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  whom  he  had  often  visited,  and  by  references 
to  the  different  arts.  I  have  only  one  regret:  that  I 
have  not  more  carefully  retained  the  memory  of  all 
that  occurred  during  those  invaluable*  hours.  In  the 
works  I  studied  with  Heller,  he  suggested  a  few  re¬ 
markable  ideas  which  I  have  transcribed  here  because 
they  are  not  only  very  interesting,  but  are  also  very 
useful.  Thus,  in  the  Op.  101  of  Beethoven,  he  made 
me  play: 


No.  I. 


Fed.  *  Fed.  * 


"It  is  very  necessary  to  guard  against  playing  without 
clearness,”  he  said.  And  in  the  margin  I  find  in  his 
handwriting,  “Clair,  pen  de  pedale”  (Clear,  little  of  the 
pedal). 

In  the  Carnival  of  Schumann,  he  indicated  to  me  a 
pedal  effect  which  I  have  always  since  employed  : 


No.  2. 


The  hand  touches  the  keys  of  the  last  chord  without 
the  notes  being  sounded,  and  then  the  pedal  is  released 
to  be  resumed  immediately  after  playing  the  chord. 
Try  the  effect  and  see  how  accurate  and  musical  in 
feeling  it  is. 

In  the  Fantaisie  of  Schumann  he  corrected  the  F 
which  is  found  in  the  left  hand  part  of  one  of  the  final 
measures  of  the  first  piece : 


No.  3. 


“That  F  is  bad;  it  was  an  E  that  he  meant,”  and  lie 
inscribed  the  E  in  the  margin. 

But  1  do  not  wish  to  multiply  these  examples,  which 
are  sufficient  to  show  how  fastidious  he  was.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  he  demanded  an  absolute  suppleness  and  freedom 
of  touch.  He  himself  played  seated  a  little  low  down, 
but  he  never  asked  me  to  imitate  him  in  this.  “Play 
plenty  of  Bach,”  he  advised,  “and  you  will  come  to  know 
your  keyboard.  Play  still  more  of  Mendelssohn  and 
you  will  acquire  from  these  two  masters  a  fine  classic 
technique  and  a  richness  which  will  lend  equality  and 
rhythm  to  everything  you  play.  Transpose  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  into  all  keys.  There  is  no  better  way  of  work¬ 
ing.”  With  this  I  will  close  these  few  notes  hastily 
jotted  down.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  better  advice 
to  ’prentice  pianists. 


It  is  Tschaikowsky’s  intimate  confession  of  himself 
which  moves  us  so  in  the  Pathetic  Symphony,  apart 
from  the  actual  beauty  of  the  music  we  hear  a  some¬ 
thing  appealing  and  alien  crying  from  another  world, 
a  whole  wonderful  dream-world  “east  of  Suez.”  But 
there  is  something  stranger  than  the  East  in  it.  It  has 
the  weird,  inhuman  pathos  of  the  Erlking,  the  instinct 
of  Death.  This  instinct  for  death  veins  Tschaikowsky’s 
personality.  His  coloring  is  essentially  decadent  for 
all  its  intensity.  It  has  the  autumn  splendors  of  decay, 
wine  dark  and  blood  bright.  One  feels  always  that 
Tschaikowsky’s  colors  could  never  take  on  an  intenser 
brilliancy:  if  they  change,  they  must  grow  paler,  they 
must  die;  for  they  have  overtouched  the  zenith  of  life. — 

ISRAFEL. 
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PESTALOZZI. 


" Most  Stimulating  of  Modern  Educators.” 
1746-1827. 


Rousseau's  radical 
ideas  had  evil  as  well  as 
good  results.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  the  good,  we  must 

remmber  that  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  Pestalozzi, 

the  schoolmaster,  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  principles  of 
Rousseau  in  the  school¬ 
room,  and  to  furnish  the 
world  with  concrete 

illustrations  of  his 
method. 

Pestalozzi  was  born  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland, 
where  he  received  his 
early  training  from  his 
widowed  mother.  Later 
he  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  his  native 

town,  where  he  became 
an  ardent  student  of 
social  conditions,  and  a 
zealous  reformer  at 
heart.  He  saw  the  masses 
sunk  in  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice,  and  their  masters 
for  the  most  part  utterly  heartless  and  indifferent.  In 
company  with  his  grandfather,  a  country  pastor  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Zurich,  he  frequently  visited  the  sick 
and  the  abandoned,  thus  becoming  profoundly  interested 
in  the  social  conditions  of  the  peasants.  In  early  youth 
he  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  masses.  But  how 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  was  his  problem.  He  first 
studied  theology,  expecting  to  become  a  pastor.  Later 
he  turned  to  law,  hoping  to  find  legal  methods  of 
redress  for  the  oppressed.  Having  heard  of  a  farmer 
who  was  experimenting  with  “improved  methods  of 
agriculture,”  Pestalozzi  joined  him  in  his  enterprise  in 
order  to  learn  these  better  methods.  He  became  enthu¬ 
siastic  as  to  the  possibilities  of  an  intelligently  directed 
country  life.  “I  had  come  to  him  a  political  visionary, 
though  with  many  correct  views  and  anticipations  in 
matters  political.  I  went  away  from  him  just  as 
great  an  agricultural  visionary.”  So  he  described  his 
experience. 

Pestalozzi  therefore  purchased  a  farm,  and  estab¬ 
lished  there  an  agricultural  school.  Here  he  brought 
together  a  score  of  needy  children,  and  undertook  to 
give  them  an  industrial  education.  The  school  was 
absolutely  a  “free  school,”  for  Pestalozzi  at  his  own 
cost  furnished  shelter,  food,  and  instruction  for  all. 
Within  a  few  years  he  had  exhausted  his  financial  re¬ 
sources  in  that  noble  enterprise,  and  the  school  was 
closed.  His  enthusiasm  did  not  wane,  however.  He 
felt  that  he  had  discovered  his  true  calling,  and  the 
most  elementary  and  fundamental  need  of  the  people. 
He  was  now  convinced  that  “Poverty  can  be  relieved 
and  society  reformed  only  through  ridding  each  and 
every  one  of  his  degradation,  by  means  of  mental  and 
moral  development.  Thus,  Pestalozzi  became  the 
advocate  of  universal  education,  believing  in  the  great 
possibilities  of  “all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,”  and 
looking  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  all  economic  and 
social  problems  in  general  education.  Thus  only  could 
he  poor  and  the  defective  secure  their  opportunity  in 
life.  Of  this  he  had  convinced  himself  in  the  little 
farm  school. 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  HOPE  DEFERRED. 

But  bankrupt  as  he  was,  no  further  opportunity 
seemed  open  to  the  devoted  schoolmaster.  For  eighteen 
vvearv  vears  he  waited  with  no  school  to  teach.  They 
were  years  of  struggle  and  of  hope  deferred.  During 
this  time  lie  devoted  himself  to  authorship,  for  which 
he  was  poorly  fitted,  and  in  all  his  publications  he  kept 
setting  forth  his  educational  views.  His  story  entitled 


“Leonard  and  Gertrude,”  is  regarded  by  many  as  his 
best  exposition  of  his  pedagogical  principles.  It  tells 
how  a  good  woman  brought  about  the  gradual  transfor¬ 
mation  of  a  household,  and  then  of  a  village.  A  later 
work  of  his  was  entitled  “How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her 
Children.”  But  “Gertrude”  was  simply  a  fictitious  sym¬ 
bol  for  Pestalozzi  himself. 

In  1798,  when  Pestalozzi  was  already  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  the  army  of  France  took  possession  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Switzerland  in  which  he  lived.  Finding  a  sym¬ 
pathizer  in  the  would-be  schoolmaster,  the  new  rulers 
of  the  Canton  offered  to  reward  him  for  his  loyalty, 
and  asked  him  what  he  have.  “Nothing,”  he  replied, 
“but  an  opportunity  to  teach.”  No  political  preferment 
was,  in  his  mind,  comparable  with  that.  So  they  put 
him  in  charge  of  an  orphanage  at  Stanz.  His  success 
with  some  forty  to  eighty  children,  without  assistance 
or  encouragement  of  any  sort,  was  little  short  of  mar¬ 
velous.  He  could  take  the  most  unpromising  specimens 
of  humanity  and  transform  them  within  a  few  months. 
For,  in  less  than  a  year’s  time,  the  soldiers  required  the 
schoolbuilding  for  a  hospital,  and  the  school  was  closed. 

After  one  or  two  other  attempts  to  establish  himself 
as  teacher,  he  found  himself  installed  at  Yverdun,  1805, 
where  he  received  some  government  support,  and  where 
he  taught  about  twenty  years.  To  this  school  pupils  of 
all  ages  resorted,  and  from  many  countries.  Throngs 
of  visitors  came  to  see  the  new  center  of  educational 
experimentation.  Some  went  away  enthusiastic,  and 
others  “saw  nothing  in  it.”  Apostles  of  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  principles  went  forth  to  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  schools  were  organized  under  his  name. 

HIS  METHODS. 

Unlike  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  was  greater  as  a  teacher 
than  as  a  writer.  He  had  little  learning,  and  no  fond¬ 
ness  for  books,  but  in  the  schoolroom  he  actually  pro¬ 
duced  astonishing  results.  He  made  little  use  of  text¬ 
books  and  had  no  gifts  of  administration.  Nothing  in 
his  school  was  done  by  system,  but  everything  was 
informal  and  “natural.”  His  chief  ambition  was  to 
teach  the  student  how  to  observe  accurately,  and  how 
to  give  a  correct  account  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard. 
Objects  for  observation  he  found  everywhere  about  him. 
He  insisted  that  the  learner  should  practice  suspension 
of  judgment  on  facts  until  the  facts  had  been  carefully 
examined,  compared  and  understood.  Hasty  judgments 
on  insufficient  data  he  regarded  as  educationally  per¬ 
nicious.  Criticism  had  to  wait  on  facts.  Just  here 
Pestalozzi  has  a  lesson  of  supreme  importance  for  the 
musician.  No  trait  of  the  half-educated  musician  is 
more  striking  than  his  readiness  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  composers  that  he  knows  little  about,  or  upon  other 
musicians  whom  he  is  hardly  qualified  to  speak  of  in¬ 
telligently.  He  becomes  a  ready  champion  of  some  new 
or  old  composer  without  knowing  exactly  why,  and  a 
sharp  critic  of  others  on  insufficient  data.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary.  to  warn  students  against  these  hasty  judgments 
on  ethical  grounds;  but  there  are  few  students  who 
realize  how  great  a  damage  they  do  themselves, 
intellectually,  by  this  habit  of  judging  on  the  basis  of 
feeling  instead  of  facts.  No  really  high  order  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  possible  for  any  one  who  is  dominated  by  such 
pernicious  intellectual  habits.  Music  students  are  by 
no  means  alone  in  this  matter.  It  is  perhaps  the  chief 
weakness  in  all  our  American  teaching  to-day,  from  the 
Grammar  School  to  the  University.  We  lack  the 
patience  and  the  courage  to  wait  until  we  have  made 
ourselves  familiar  with  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  It 
takes  courage  sometimes  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
some  composers  whose  works  we  are  not  yet  qualified 
to  judge.  So  Pestalozzi  insisted  that  “The  time  for 
learning  is  not  the  time  for  judging,  not  the  time  for 
criticism."  This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  method  of 
research  which  has  made  Germany,  educationally,  the 
foremost  nation  of  the  world. 

The  eye  was  not  the  only  sense  honored  at  Yverdun. 
One  of  Pestalozzi's  assistants,  Niigeli,  devoted  himself 
to  the  musical  training  of  the  students.  Nageli’s  little 
book  of  melodies,  prepared  for  use  in  the  school  at 
Yverdun,  became  quite  famous,  and  is  said  to  have  ex¬ 
ercised  much  influence  over  our  own-  Lowell  Mason. 
Pestalozzi  insisted  that  the  poor  should  be  taught  to 
observe  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  to  take  part  in 
musical  exercises,  especially  in  the  singing  of  joyous 
songs.  The  popular  interest  in  music  in  Germany  is 
doubtless  to  be  traced  in  large  measure  to  Pestalozzi. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  success  of  Pes- 
talozzi’s  school  was  doubtless  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  He  knew  how  to  make  the  student’s  work 
interesting  without  losing  his  seriousness  for  a  moment. 
He  spent  no  time  on  jokes  and  pleasing  anecdotes.  He 
made  no  effort  to  amuse  his  students.  But  he  made 
their  work  absorbingly  interesting,  by  making  it  clear 


to  their  understanding.  “The  feeling  of  clear  apprehe 
sion,”  says  he,  “I  hold  to  be  the  only  condiment 
instruction.” 

Pestalozzi  was  truly  a  heroic  character.  His  pi 
sistence  in  spite  of  ridicule,  and  poverty,  and  endlc 
difficulties  was  magnificent.  He  never  lost  his  sensei 
the  exalted  character  of  his  calling.  Karl  Ritter,  spe; 
ing  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Yverdun,  says,  “Never  ha 
I  been  so  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  « 
vocation  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature  as  in  t 
days  I  spent  with  this  noble  man.” 

His  humility  was  almost  touching.  It  is  said  tl 
“the  habit  of  self-depreciation  was  almost  the  habit  i 
his  soul.”  He  made  no  protest  when  he  was  call 
"ignorant”  and  “visionary”  and  “foolish.”  Yet  he  1 
came  known  personally  to  the  greatest  men  of  his  d 
including  Fichte,  Goethe,  Wieland  and  Herder.  A 
the  French  government  honored  itself  by  making  h 
a  “Citizen  of  the  French  Republic,”  at  a  time  when 
was  nearly  starving.  His  fellow-townsmen  thought 
him  as  the  “agent  of  the  devil,”  when  he  was  con 
crating  his  every  power  to  his  philanthropic  task,  i 
one  occasion  he  exclaimed,  “the  contrast  between  wl 
I  would  and  what  I  could  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
expressed.”  He  did  not  deny  that  his  was  “a  c 
merical  and  unpractical  spirit,”  and  made  no  reply  to 
many  detractors,  who  had  much  to  say  about  his  “k 
of  scholarship.”  But  whether  he  knew  anything  or  ; 
he  could  and  did  lead  others  in  the  direction  of  r 
knowledge.  • 

NAPOLEON  AND  PESTALOZZI. 

Pestalozzi  visited  Paris  and  tried  to  interest  Na| 
leon  Bonaparte  in  his  scheme  for  universal  educati 
but  without  success.  Asked  on  his  return  if  he  I 
seen  the  great  Napoleon  he  replied  “No.  Nor  < 
Napoleon  see  Pestalozzi.”  This  apparently  arrog; 
reply  becomes  more  interesting  when  we  remember  he 
the  schoolmaster's  principles  were  accepted  at  once 
Germany.  Rejected  by  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand, 
unworthy  of  their  consideration,  he  was  acclaimed 
the  hope  of  the  German  States.  Everywhere  in  G 
many  his  little  book  “Leorfard  and  Gertrude”  was  r( 
with  enthusiasm.  And  when  Prussia  was  conquered  ; 
humiliated  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  Fichte,  the  philosoph 
appealed  to  the  Germans,  insisting  that  education  v 
the  only  means  of  raising  the  nation,  and  declaring  t 
their  public  instruction  must  be  based  upon  the  pr 
ciples  of  Pestalozzi.  The  King  of  Prussia  also  < 
claimed,  “We  have  lost  in  territory,  and  our  power  ; 
credit  have  fallen.  I  now  desire  above  everything  t 
the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  education  of 
people.”  And  most  significant  of  all  is  the  record  foi 
in  the  diary  of  Queen  Louisa,  written  about  the  sr 
time :  “I  am  reading  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  an< 
delight  in  being  transported  into  the  Swiss  village. 

I  could  do  as  I  liked  I  should  take  a  carriage  and  st 
for  Switzerland  and  see  Pestalozzi.”  The  German  g 
eminent  sent  teachers  to  Yverdun  to  learn  the  mast 
secret.  Within  a  few  years  Pestalozzian  schools  w 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  Germany.  Thus  were 
foundations  laid  for  what  is  now  honored  everyth' 
the  wonderful,  German  system  of  popular  educat 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  PESTALOZZI. 

1.  “The  school  is  the  center  whence  everything  she 
proceed.” 

2.  “What  we  conceive  clearly  we  have  no  diffici 
in  expressing.” 

3.  “The  time  for  learning  is  not  the  time  for  ju 
ing,  not  the  time  for  criticism.” 

4.  “The  individuality  of  the  pupil  is  sacred.” 

5.  “The  fishes  in  a  pond  brought  an  accusation  aga 
the  pike,  who  were  making  great  ravages  among  th 
The  judge,  an  old  pike,  said  that  their  complaint 
well  founded,  and  that  the  defendants,  to  make  amei 
should  allow  two  ordinary  fish  every  year  to  becorr 
pike.” 

6.  “What  you  can’t  do  blindfold  you  can’t  do  at  ; 

7.  “I  hold  it  extremely  important  that  men  should 
encouraged  to  learn  by  themselves.” 


If  merely  to  play  notes  were  the  Parnassus  o 
pianoforte  performance,  the  piano  player-macl, 
would  do  so  well  that  human  competition  with  the 
chine  would  seem  weak  and  ineffective.  But  the  m 
varieties  of  touch  and  dynamic  shading,  and  the  eff'j 
produced  by  the  proper  use  of  the  pedals  cannot, 
obtained  on  a  machine.  There  the  human  .being 
essential.  Therefore,  to  invest  his  performance  v 
the  utmost  interest,  and  to  avoid  letting  it  lapse  I 
monotony,  he  must  constantly  strive  to  obtain  tej 
variety. — E.  R.  Kroeger. 
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Love  Affairs  of  Famous  Composers 

By  CAROL  SHERMAN 
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id  and  Apollo  have  had  some  remarkable  advert- 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  despite  the  notoriety 
nusical  love  affairs  have  had,  musicians  are  fre- 
v  the  most  happy  of  married  people.  Here  is  a 
at  tells  both  sides  of  the  story. 

J.  S.  BACH. 

h  married  Maria  Barbara  Bach,  his  cousin,  the 
ter  of  an  artist,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one. 
egular  salary  was  said  to  have  been  $35.00  a  year, 
h  his  income  must  have  been  greater.  Carl  Philipp 
uel  was  a  son  of  this  union,  which,  despite  the 
;le  for  existence,  may  be  called  happy,  fourteen 
later  Bach  married  Anna  Magdelena  Wiilken, 
ter  of  the  court  trumpeter  at  Weissenfels.  Bach 
hirty-six,  his  new  wife  twenty-one.  She  cared 
ullv  for  her  husband  for  twenty-eight  years,  but 
ears  after  his  death  she  died  in  an  almshouse, 
of  her  thirteen  children  were  as  musical  as  those 
ch’s  first  marriage  despite  the  fact  that  the  second 
Bach  was  more  musical  than  his  first  wife. 

MOZART’S*DEEP  AFFECTION. 

'er  being  rejected  by  the  haughty  Aloysia  Weber, 
sin  of  the  composer  Weber  and  the  daughter  of  a 
music  copyist,  Mozart  found  his  fate  in  her  sister 
I  anze.  They  were  married  \v/ien  he  was  twenty- 
ad  she  nineteen.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
-  devoted  couple.  Deprived  of  their  share  of 
.ly  goods  they  were  blessed  with  the  greater  wealth 
Love  brings.  Think  of  the  devoted  Mozart  leaving 
in  the  morning  and  leaving  the  following  note 


Wagner  at  Homf 


ichard 


I  he  pillow  of  his  sleeping  wife,  -‘Good  mo™ing'  ‘lual 
U  wife  I  trust  that  you  have  slept  well.  Diere 
I  e  four  children  to  add  to  their  blessedness  and  sub- 
i  t  from  their  income.  After  nine  eventful  years  ot 
i  ried  life  Mozart  passed  away.  Among  his  last 
Il-ds  were  “The  taste  of  death  is  on  my  tongue.  I 
Ul  the  grave.  And  who  can  comfort  my  Constanze 
,  do  not  stay  here.” 


GLUCK'S  GOOD  FORTUNE. 

Gluck’s  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  Viennese 
banker  named  Joseph  Pergin.  She  supplied  him  with 
many  of  his  needs  and  went  with  him  through  his  strug¬ 
gles.  Having  no  children  they  adopted  a  niece  of  Mme. 
Gluck,  who  lived  with  them  until  the  death  of  the 
composer.  , 


HAYDN'S  "INFERNAL  BEAST." 

Everybody  knows  of  “Papa"  Haydn,  but  whoever 
heard  of  “Mama”  Haydn?  She  was  Anna  Keller,  the 
pious  daughter  of  a  Viennese  wig  maker.  But  despite 
her  piety  she  made  Haydn’s  life  so  miserable  that  he 
once  referred  to  her  in  a  letter  as  an  "infernal  beast." 
The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  Haydn’s  high  spirits  sur¬ 
vived  his  domestic  storms  in  such  a  way  that  he  is 
known  as  the  happiest  of  musicians. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  WISH. 

Mendelssohn’s  marital  happiness  is  one  of  the  bright 
lights  in  musical  history.  But  who  could  fail  to  be 
happy  with  a  man  with  the  warm,  affectionate,  just  dis¬ 
position  of  Mendelssohn?  In  1836  when  Mendelssohn 
was  twenty-seven  years  old  he  went  to  Frankfiirt  am 
Main,  where  he  met  the  daughter  of  Mme.  Jeanrenaud, 
widow  of  a  French  clergyman,  who  preached  at  the 
reformed  church.  She  was  seventeen  and  beautiful, 
very  beautiful.  The  Mendelssohn  family  had  long 
previous  to  that  time  ignored  their  Jewish  heritage  and 
Mendelssohn  was  married  March  28,  1837,  in  the 
Protestant  Church  at  Frankfurt.  His  Jewish  friend. 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  wrote  the  Bridal  Chorus  especially 
for  the  occasion.  Five  children  came  to  the  loving  pair. 
The  union  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1847  when  Men¬ 
delssohn  slipped  peacefully  away  into  his  last  sleep. 
l!ow  deep  his  devotion  to  his  wife  was  may  be  imagined 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend 
about  to  be  married,  “If  I  still  have  a  wish  to  make, 
let  it  be  that  your  blissful  betrothal-mood  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  marriage,  that  is,  may  you  be  like  me,  who 
feel  every  day  of  my  life  that  I  can  not  be  sufficiently 
Blank ful  to  God  for  all  my  happiness." 

WAGNER'S  HISTORICAL  MARITAL  EXPERIENCES. 

Wagner's  first  wife  was  Wilhelmine  Planer,  a  singing 
actress  who  had  a  part  in  Wagner’s  fiasco,  Das  Licb- 
esverbot.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  German 
spindle-maker.  They  were  married  in  1836.  She  was  a 
“tiichtige  hausfrau,”  and  Wagner  needed  anything  but 
a  household  drudge  as  his  helpmeet.  If  “Mina"  devel- 
,  oped  into  a  nagging  shrew  we  should  remember  that 
she  had  a  remarkable  man  to  contend  with.  Gradually 
it  became  clear  that  their  views  of  life  were  almost 
opposite,  and  finally  life  together  became  insufferable. 
Those  who  have  reviewed  the  situation  find  much  to 
admire  in  “Mina”  and  sympathize  with  her  sufferings, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  recognize  the  impossibility 
of  her  living  successfully  with  the  iconoclastic  Wagner. 
It  would  have  been  misery  to  the  end.  Wagner’s  whole 
life  was  so  fanatically  devoted  to  his  art  that  he  could 
think  of  little  else.  He  wrote  of  Mina,  “My  inspirations 
carried  me  into  a  sphere  where  she  could  not  follow, 
and  then  the  exuberance  of  my  enthusiasm  was  met  by 
a  cold  douche.  She  did  not  feel  that^  I  am  a  man  who 
can  not  live  with  wings  tied  down.  ’  Although  they 
lived  anart  Wagner  supplied  his  wife  with  ample  funds 
up  to  her  death  in  1866.  In  1870  Wagner  married 
Cosima  Liszt,  formerly  wife  of  Hans  von  Billow  and 
the  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Countess  d’Agoult 
(who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Daniel  Stern).  Wagner 
was  fifty-seven  years  old  and  Cosima  was  twenty-nine. 
Wagner  was  therefore  nearly  twice  her  age.  They  lived 
together  for  thirteen  years  in  a  world  of  wonderful 
illusions.  In  fact,  the  very  name  that  he  gave  to  lus 
residence  in  Bayreuth,  “Wahnfried,”  signifies  literally 
“Home  of  Illusions.”  The  one  child  of  this  union  was 

Siegfried  Wagner. 


BERLIOZ  AND  THE  DOWAGER. 

Berlioz,  always  a  man  of  ideals,  fell  in  love  with  an 
Irish  actress.  Henrietta  Smithson,  whose  performances 
of  Shakespeare  had  enthralled  him.  Later,  the  ideal 
survived  despite  the  fact  that  Henrietta  had  grown  very- 
fat  and  florid.  He  married  her  in  1833  and  entered 
upon  a  very  troubled  matrimonial  career.  In  fact,  at 
the  very  beginning  he  writes  that  he  went  into  matri¬ 
mony  with  only  “300  francs  borrowed  from  a  friend 
and  a  new  quarrel  with  my  parents.’  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  he  took  another,  but  this  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  him  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  from  paying  court  to 
the  Princess  Sayn-Witgenstcin  aged  sixty-three.  The 
attractive  dowager  evidently  had  a  keener  sense  of 
humor  than  Berlioz  since  she  informed  him  that  she 
was  at  an  age  "When  I  must  know  how  to  deny'  mvself 
new  friendships.” 

ROSSINI'S  ARTIST  MODEL. 

In  1815  Rossini  met  Isabella  Colbran,  a  famous  prima 
donna.  He  was  twenty-three  and  she  was  thirty.  She 
was  wealthy  despite  the  fact  that  her  voice  had  already 
commenced  to  wane.  Rossini  was  the  struggling  son 
of  a  local  meat  inspector  and  a  baker’s  daughter.  Their 
married  life  was  exceptionally  prosperous,  and  she  did 


Clara  and  Robert  Schumann. 

not  die  until  the  age  of  sixty.  Shortly  thereafter  Ros¬ 
sini,  who  had  forsworn  music  for  his  favorite  avocation 
of  cooking  fancy  dishes  and  then  gorging  himself  with 
them,  married  Olympe  Pelissier,  an  artist’s  model,  with 
whom  he  had  been  in  love. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  SCHUMANN  ROMANCE. 

The  most  attractive  romance  in  music  is  without  ques¬ 
tion  that  of  Robert  Schumann  and  Clara  Wieck,  who 
after  the  greatest  imaginable  opposition  upon  the  part 
of  Papa  Wieck,  were  married  September  12,  1840,  after 
a  lawsuit  begun  by  the  father  to  prevent  the  marriage 
was  settled  in  favor  of  the  lovers.  Clara  was  just 
twenty-one  and  Robert  was  thirty.  No  happier  mar¬ 
riage  could  be  imagined.  Eight  children  were  born  to 
them,  and  at  Clara  Schumann’s  concerts  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  a  nurse  standing  in  the  wings  with  one 
of  the  infant  Schumanns  in  her  arms.  What  courage  it 
must  have  needed  for  her  to  face  the  inevitable  twilight 
of  her  husband’s  intellect.  Schumann  himself  realized 
his  tragic  condition  and  fought  against  it.  He  even 
divined  his  own  symptoms  of  approaching  insanity  and 
suggested  that  he  be  placed  in  an  asylum  to  prevent  any 
possible  violence  to  his  beloved  family  in  a  moment 
when  he  might  lose  mental  control  of  his  body.  Maeter¬ 
linck,  in  one  of  his  books,  suggests  that  such  a  situation 
is  the  highest  form  of  the  tragic  in  life.  The  wonderful 
Clara  went  to  England  to  earn  money  to  care  for  her 
husband  and  the  large  family  of  children.  The  English 
knew  the  situation  and  attended  her  concerts  in  large 
numbers.  She  returned  home  just  in  time  to  have  her 
beloved  Robert  die  in  her  arms. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY’S  BRIEF  HONEYMOON. 

Many  of  the  great  musicians  have  never  entered  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  although  few  have  escaped  love 
affairs,  and  many  have  been  lashed  by  the  tongue  of 
scandal.  Marriage  has  a  psychology  all  its  own.  That 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  happy  twain  who  ascend 
the  altar  steps  happens  to  he  a  musican  simply  means 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  temperament,  possibly 
nervous  irritability  is  added  to  the  union,  but  otherwise 
the  matrimonial  balance  remains  pretty  much  the  same 
as  it  might  if  two  people  in  entirely  different  occupa¬ 
tions  were  married.  Some  men  are  horn  woman  haters. 
Tschaikowsky  was  in  a  sense  one  of  these.  Liszt  was 
the  opposite.  Although  Tschaikowsky  in  his  earlier 
years  fell  violently  in  love  with  Desiree  Artdt,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  prima  donna.  Her  refusal  to  marry  him  seems  to 
have  turned  his  ideas  against  women  in  general.  Yet 
i:i  1877  he  married  a  poor  girl  who  had  fallen  violently 
in  love  with  him  not  because  he  loved  her,  but  because 
of  pity’-  for  her.  Shortly  thereafter,  some  say  after  a 
honeymoon  of  a  week,  we  find  him  standing  up  to  his 
neck  in  the  ice-cold  water  of  the  river  with  the  hope 
of  catching  pneumonia  and  escaping  the  rest  of  his 
“married  life.”  However,  it  was  a  woman  (Frau  von 
Meek)  with  whom  he  had  but  a  nodding  personal 
acquaintance,  but  with  whom  he  corresponded  fre¬ 
quently,  who  provided  the  very  necessary  funds  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  work  in  later  life. 

MUSICAL  BACHELORS. 

If  Brahms  had  any  violent  love  affairs  he  seems  to 
have  guarded  them  very  carefully  from  his  biographers. 
He  was  in  every  sense  a  confirmed  bachelor.  Handel 
also  remained  a  bachelor,  but  not  without  his  love  affairs. 
When  the  Buxtehude,  the  organist  of  the  Marienkirche 
at  T.itbeck,  assumed  his  position  he  followed  the  prece¬ 
dent  and  married  the  daughter  of  the  old  organist. 
When  Handel  applied  for  the  same  position  he  was  also 
informed  that  he  was  expected  to  assume  matrimonial 
charge  of  the  daughter  of  Buxtehude  as  well  as  of  the 
manuals  and  diapasons.  The  girl  was  much  older  than 
Handel  and  not  particularly  well  favored  by  nature,  and 
Handel  declined  with  thanks.  In  all  probability  she  had 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about  the  choice,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  be  thrown  into  the  queer  bargain  as  a  bonus. 
Having  declined  this  flattering  offer  Handel  was  able 
to  avoid  matrimony  for  the  rest  of  his  tempestuous  days. 

After  a  riotous  life  and  many  love  affairs  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  finally  married  Caroline  Brandt  in  181/.  He 
was  then  thirty-three  years  old  and  held  responsible  and 
lucrative  positions.  His  wife  had  been  a  successful 
opera  singer.  Their  married  life  was  one  of  great  devo¬ 
tion  and  affection.  In  a  letter  to  her  he  wrote,  “My 
only  joy  can  be  in  that  which  gives  you  joy,  too.’ 

The  marital  happiness  of  Robert  hranz,  whose  wife 
was  no  mean  composer;  Edward  Grieg,  whose  wife  sang 
his  songs  with  notable  effect;  Richard  Strauss,  Liza 
Lehmann,  E.  MacDowell  and  many  recent  composers 
has  been  proudlv  pointed  out  by  musicians  wrho  resent 
the  frequent  allusion  to  a  few  much  discussed  failures. 


“It  requires  courage  to  be  an  artist.  If  the  man  in 
ordinary  life  fills  his  place  satisfactorily  no  one  who 
attacks  him  in  the  open  street  may  go  unpunished.  But 
he  who  laboriously  climbs  the  stony  road  to  Parnassus 
may  be  confident  that  all  the  most  illiterate  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  people  he  meets  will  feel  free  to  fling  all  man¬ 
ner  of  insult  and  calumnies  upon  him.”— Peter  Cor¬ 
nelius. 


THE  LAW  OF  SUCCESS  IN  MUSICAL  STUDY, 

BY  F.  II.  SHEPARD. 

What  is  the  law  of  success  in  music  study?  Is  there 
any  law?  Why  should  one  piano  student  be  successful, 
while  another,  equally  intelligent,  is  a  failure?  Let  us 
see  if  there  is  not  some  analogy  between  this  question 
and  that  of  success  or  failure  in  other  lines,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  business,  in  study  and  on  the  stage. 

IN  BUSINESS. 

Success  and  failure  jostle  each  other  on  every  side. 
But  success  cannot  be  all  blind  luck.  Have  you  never 
reflected  that  there  must  be  some  underlying  cause  for 
both  success  and  failure — -and  that  it  lies  within  the 
individual?  Study  the  faces  and  bearing  of  both  classes, 
and  you  will  quickly  discover  that  the  cause  of  success 
lies  in  the  possession  of  such  qualities  as  initiative,  per¬ 
sonal  force,  will  power,  concentration,  and  the  like; 
and  the  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the  absence  of  these 
and  similar  qualities.  Observe  that  these  are  not  phy¬ 
sical,  but  mental  qualities  and  that  they  represent  the 
law  of  success. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

Educators  agree  that  their  first  and  chief  object — 
even  above  imparting  knowledge — is  the  development 
of  the  inner,  personal  qualities  mentioned  above.  This 
is  because  they  know  that  knowledge  alone  can  never 
command  success,  but  that  we  must  rely  chiefly  upon 
these  forceful,  inner  qualities.  So  we  may  conclude 
that  the  mainspring  of  that  development  which  makes 
the  greatest  success  of  life  in  general  is  the  same  as  in 
business.  So  again  is  the  law  of  success  found  to  be 
in  these  mental  qualities. 

ON  THE  DRAMATIC  STAGE. 

Still  again;  examine  the  means'  by  which  a  great  actor 
holds  his  audience  spellbound,  and  you  can  not  avoid 
seeing  the  intensity  of  his  feeling,  and  that  the  physical 
self  only  expresses  the  bursting  emotions. 

How  do  you  think  the  actor  develops  his  dramatic 
powers?  Does  he  spend  years  in  repetitions  of  “Peter 
Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers”  to  get  a  good 
“lip  and  jaw  technic,”  or  practice  the  multiplication 
table  daily  to  gain  speed  and  evenness?  Ridiculous, 
isn’t  it? 

But  how  docs  he  gain  his  powers?  He  gains  them 
by  taking  short  selections  requiring  emotional  and  dra¬ 
matic  feeling,  and  trying  again  and  again  to  express, 
in  exaggerated  form,  their  emotional  meanings.  He 
takes  single  words  and  short  phrases  which  are  capable 
of  expressing  great  dramatic  feeling,  and  tries  to  put 
into  their  rendering  the  force,  the  tenderness,  the  pathos, 
or  any  of  the  many  possible  shades  of  expression  and 
feeling  indicated  by  their  content. 

In  short,  he  works  first  to  develop  the  capacity  for 
deep,  intense  feeling,  and  then  to  express  this  mental 
concept  in  a  dramatic  and  forceful  manner,  or  to  “live 
the  part.”  In  scientific  language  this  is  called  a  “vivid 
concept  and  a  dramatically  intense  reproduction.”  In 
the  language  of  athletics,  it  is  called  “putting  plenty  of 
‘ginger’  into  the  play.” 

AT  THE  PIANO. 

Now  to  apply  the  idea  to 
music.  Recalling  the  great¬ 
est  pianist  you  ever  heard, 
you  will  remember  how  in 
his  climaxes  there  was  an 
earnestness,  an  intense  vital 
force,  which  was  not  mere 
noise,  and  which  carried 
you  along  in  the  torrent  of 
its  expression.  And  in  the 
whole  performance  there 
was  an  indefinable  some¬ 
thing  which  made  you  for¬ 
get  the  mechanical  and  fol¬ 
low  the  living  thought  in 
the  music. 

In  contrast  to  this,  think 
of  the  many  skilled  per¬ 
formers  who  play  the  same 
music,  with  the  same  speed, 
accuracy  and  strength,  but 
who  fall  just  a  little  short 
of  being  able  to  move  their 
audiences  to  real  en¬ 
thusiasm. 


Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  artist 
the  other?  \ ou  say  it  is  temperament,  inspiratior 
genius.  But  why  do  not  the  other  players  finally  n 
this  power?  It  is  not  because  of  the  physique,  or 
length  of  the  fingers,  or  the  devotion  to  study.  It 
in  the  Power  of  the  Mind.  The  artist  is  an  ai 
because  he  can  Think  more  forcefully,  more  inten 
than  the  mere  player.  Like  the  impassioned  actor 
the  masterly  orator,  he  dominates  his  audience,  s\va\ 
it  by  the  force  of  his  will  and  the  intensity  of 
thought.  .“Temperament”  and  genius  are  but  oi 
names  for  this  compelling  mental  power.  Withoir 
the  artist  becomes  commonplace  at  once. 

So  we  may  rightly  conclude  that  the  chief  factoi 
success,  in  business,  at  school,  on  the  stage,  and  in 
concert  room  lies  in  the  definite  and  specific  trainin', 
the  forceful  and  expressive  mental  qualities. 

THE  APPLICATION  IN  PIANO  STUDY 

Now,  with  these  points  in  mind,  observe  one  of  v 
boy  pupils  at  play;  do  you  not  find  plenty  of  initial 
will  power  and  snap?  But  now  observe  him  at 
piano.  Do  you  see  anything  suggestive  of  baseball  ' 
or  football  vigor  ?  Does  the  hesitating,  inaccurate, 
generally  inefficient  boy  at  your  side  seem  like  the  si 
person?  Where  is  that  mental  alertness  and  posit 
ness  ? 

The  trouble  with  this  boy  (who  is  a  type  of  inn 
erable  students,  of  all  ages  and  stages),  the  reason 
so  much  commonplace  playing,  such  lifeless  prar 
and  so  much  useless,  mechanical  repetition,  is  sin 
that  the  student  does  not  consciously  employ  tl 
forces  which  we  have  found  to  be  the  source  of  sue 
in  the  various  lines  discussed. 

But  how  can  we  expect  our  pupils  to  put  artistic  fc 
and  expressive  quality  into  their  playing  unless  we  cl 
lately  and  systematically  teach  .them,  in  addition  to 
usual  details,  how  to  use  these  higher  mental  powe 
These  powers  are  present  or  at  least  latent  in  ev 
individual;  and  it  is  a  glorious  opportunity  and  privil 
that  the  teacher  enjoys  of  bringing  these  forces  i 
activity,  and  by  applying  them  in  piano  study,  becon 
a  helpful  influence  in  the  life  of  the  student. 

The  principle  here  described  is  the  very  heart 
life  of  all  piano  study  and  teaching,  and  there  is  notl 
in  any  method  to  compare  with  it  in  importance 
in  results.  It  is  indeed,  not  only  the  law  of  sue 
in  music  study,  but  an  indispensable  feature  of  i 
artistic  growth  throughout  the  whole  course  of  mus 
training. 


That  instrumentation  has  influenced  some  of 
greatest  composers  is  proved  by  the  common  belief 
Beethoven  and  Schumann  thought  orchestrally  w 
they  wrote  for  the  piano,  and  every  one  knows  i 
Liszt  almost  turned  the  piano  into  an  orchestra.  Ind' 
it  is  said  that  of  all  the  great  composers  for  the  pi; 
Chopin  was  the  only  one  who  wrote  in  a  consistei 
pure  piano  style.  Many  excellent  piano  pieces  h 
been  transcribed  for  orchestra  with  great  succ 
Merely  to  cite  an  illustration,  Berlioz’s  arrangen 
of  Weber’s  Invitation  to  the  Dance  is  considered 
of  the  most  effective  small  orchestral  pieces  in  ex 
once. — E.  R.  Kroeger. 
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Mile-Posts  in  Pianistic  Progress 

By  the  Eminent  Pianist  Teacher 

SENOR  ALBERTO  JONAS 


[Editor's  Note  :  This  article  is  the  second  in  the  series  by  Senor  Jonfis.  In  the  last  issue  of  Tiie  Etude  he 
ced  the  development  of  the  ancestors  of  the  piano  from  their  earliest  beginnings.  In  this  article  the  methods  of 
ying  the  instrument  are  observed  in  a  manner  in  ■which  all  students  and  teachers  will  be  interested.  In  the  next 
icle  Senor  Jonfis  will  discuss  the  more  modern  aspects  of  pianistic  progress.] 


THE  FIRST  METHODS  OF  KEYBOARD  PLAYING. 

Paumann,  a  German  organist,  born  in  1410,  seems 
be  the  first  noted  performer  of  whose  playing 
thentic  records  have  come  to  us.  In  Austria,  Hof- 
imer,  1459,  won  fame  as  organist  and  “player  of 
idred  instruments,”  and  he  was  the  teacher  of  many 
ted  musicians.  In  Italy  the  earliest  names  arc 
cobo  Buus,  Bendusi,  Gabrieli,  the  inventor  of  the 
iccata,  Diruta,  and  even  greater  than  these  both  as 
•tuoso  and  composer,  Claudio  Merulo  (1533).  In 
Netherlands,  Willaert  (1490)  ;*  in  Spain,  Antonio  de 
bezon  (1510),  whose  performing  ability  and  contra- 
ntal  skill  were  equally  great.  In  England,  Tallis, 
•rd,  Gibbons  and  Bull  acquired  renown  as  performers 
I  and  composers  for  the  clavichord  and  the  virginal, 
ance  produced  Chambonniercs,  who  must  be  consid- 
?d  as  the  founder  of  French  piano  playing  and  the 
iginator  of  the  Suite. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  Spain  sent  out  Columbus  to 
jeover  America  (1492),  when  the  German  Gutenberg 
;ve  to  mankind  what  proved  to  lie  one  of  its  greatest 
jessings— the  invention  of  printing— piano  playing, 
ch  as  could  be  accomplished  on  the  small  keyboard 
struments  of  those  times  and  as  differentiated  from 
gan  playing  in  the  church,  was  rapidly  taking  definite 
ape.  The  music  written  for  the  clavichord  types  of 
struments  was  mostly  contrapuntal,  even  dances  be- 
g  written  in  this  manner.  The  way  those  knights  of 
e  keyboard  fingered  the  scale  and  passage  work  may 
row  light  on  their  virtuosity : 

Hans  Buchner  (1483)  (school  of  Hofmeister)  : 


Fig.  13. 


Later  Ammerbach  (organist  in  Leipzig,  1560)  : 


* 


Louis  Couperin,  1668,  born  in  Paris,  gives  in  his 
“L’Art  de  toucher  le  clavecin”  the  following  fingerings: 


Fig.  17. 


which  is  still  the  fingering  from  the  school  of  Cham- 
bonnieres.  He  gives,  however,  another  fingering  meant 
to  be  an  improvement : 


Fig.  18. 


Thirds  were,  until  then,  only  played  with  the  second 
and  fourth  fingers,  and  therefore  could  only  be  played 
staccato.  Couperin,  in  order  to  play  them  legato,  de¬ 
vised  the  following  fingering : 


Fig.  19. 


Meanwhile  in  England  Henry  Purcell,  1658,  anno¬ 
tated  after  Couperin's  first  manner,  but,  according  to 
the  usage  then  in  vogue  in  England,  fingered  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  1  ;  the  fourth  2,  etc.  To  avoid 
confusion  and  give,  throughout,  our  modern  way  of 
fingering : 


ODD  FINGERINGS. 

The  thumb,  as  will  be  seen,  was  seldom  used  and 
was  marked  with  0;  the  index  was  marked  as  1,  the 
medium  as  2,  etc.  Diruta  seems  to  have  been  the  lirst 
to  mark  the  fingers  as  we  do  nowadays,  the  thumb  as 
1,  the  index  as  2,  etc.  With  the  advent  in  Italy  of 
Porpora,  and  especially  of  Frescobaldi,  one  of  the 
greatest  virtuoso  of  his  time,  a  new  departure  is 
given  to  clavichord  playing.  However,  the  men  who 
gathered  all  that  their  predecessors  had  left  and,  added 
to  it  the  wealth  of  their  own  genius  and  inaugurated 
the  true  history  of  piano  playing,  were:  In  I  tab, 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  1685;  in  France,  Rameau,  I6tv>, 
in  Germany,  Handel  and  Johann  Sebastian  Lacli. 
Rameau,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  composers  and 
virtuosos  of  his  time,  wrote  a  piano  method,  many 
principles  of  which  still  hold  good  to-day.  Ilis  com 
positions  are  only  an  amplification  of  what  Couperin 


did  before  him,  but  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Rameau  in  his  piano  method  show,  unmistakably,  that 
he  was  a  fine  performer.  He  must,  besides,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  founder  of  our  harmonic  system.  With 
the  name  of  Johann  Sebastian.  Bach  we  must  pause, 
for  he  opens  to  us  a  new  era 

BACH’S  RELATION  TO  THE  ART  WORLD.  v 

Such  genius  as  his,  like  Shakespeare's  in  literature, 
survives  the  taste  and  fashions  of  time.  Had  Bach 
written  nothing  else  but  this  incredible  monument  of 
musical  perfection,  which  few  of  us  really  know,  The 
Well-tempered  Clavichord ,  his  name  would  have  gone 
down  through  the  centuries  as  long  as  mankind  cared 
for  music.  But  he  wrote  more;  Suites  in  the  English, 
French  and  German  style;  Fantasies  and  Fugues  for 
the  organ,  masterpieces  of  such  caliber  that  they  have 
never  been  equaled;  oratorios  of  such  magnitude  and 
beauty,  and  withal  of  such  difficulty  that  their  per¬ 
formance  is  nowadays  considered  an  event  in  the 
musical  season  of  any  country.  The  St.  John  and  St. 
Matthew  Passions  of  Bach  are  given  every  year  in 
Berlin  by  the  celebrated  chorus  under  the  leadership 
of  that  most  eminent  conductor  of  chorus,  Siegfried 
Ochs.  On  the  day  of  the  sale  of  tickets,  a  fortnight 
before  the  concert,  a  line  of  people  waits  in  the  gray 
hours  of  dawn  for  the  box-office  to  open,  and  by  1 1 
A.  M.  the  hall  is  invariably  sold  out.  The  music  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  has  been  aptly  called  the  music 
of  the  future.  Who  can  play,  or  listen  to,  the  Chro¬ 
matic  Fantasy  and  not  marvel  at  the  incredible  bold¬ 
ness  and  vigor  of  design  and  execution,  at  the  wealth 
of  melody,  the  profusion  and  variety  of  musical  de¬ 
vices,  the  profundity  of  knowledge,  the  architectural 
vastness  and  power  of  this  work?  Then  consider  the 
Italian  Concerto,  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  his  Gigues, 
Toccatas  and  Partitas,  his  “Art  of  the  Fugue,  his 
wonderful  ‘‘Inventions,”  the  Fantasy  and  Toccata  for 
the  organ,  the  afore-mentioned  Fantasy  and  Fugues 
in  G  minor,  A  minor,  D  major;  his  mighty  Chaconne 
for  the  violin,  and  the  exquisite  sonatas  for  that  in¬ 
strument  ! 

It  requires  a  well  educated,  experienced  musician  to 
appreciate  Bach;  his  lines  are  so  broad  and  so  big 
that  they  always  exceed  the  range  of  vision  of  the 
beginner.  Bach  has  influenced — and  for  the  highest 
and  best  only,  the  musical  life  and  development  of 
everv  musical  nation  on  earth,  and  this  influence — in 
nowise  weakened  yet — is  bound  to  endure.  It  demands 
a  highly  developed  and  a  sound  musicianship  ade¬ 
quately  to  interpret  his  works.  Those  who  see  in  his 
compositions  nothing  but  contrapuntal  problems  are 
greatly  mistaken;  a  wealth  of  pathos,  humor  and 
dramatic  fervor  illuminates  his  forty-eight  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  the  Chromatic  Fantasy,  and  the  Italian 
Concerto,  etc. 

Bach  makes  music  emerge  from  its  childhood  and 
take  a  fitting  place  next  to  its  sister  arts.  Sculpture 
reached  perfection  in  Greece  twenty  centuries  ago,  and 
the  names  of  Phidias  and  of  Praxiteles  have  never 
since  been  dimmed  by  that  of  any  other  sculptor. 
Architecture, #  likewise,  blossomed  in  full  during  the 
early  Grecian  history ;  it  gave  us  the  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  styles,  more  pure  and  graceful  than  any¬ 
thing  we  moderns  have  to  offer.  Egypt  s  Pharaohs 
gave  us  their  mystical,  colossal  structures;  the  East 
its  luminous  Indian,  Assyrian  and  Byzantian  styles, 
and  mediaeval  Germany  the  typical  Gothic  art.  Paint¬ 
ing  began  to  give  evidence  of  artistic  worth  a  little 
earlier  than  music,  but  how  quickly  it  reached  its 
height!  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  stand 
for  its  golden  era:  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Corrcgio,  Rafael  di  Santo,  Carravacio.  Titiano,  Vet  - 
onese,  Giordano,  Bordone  in  Italy;  Murillo,  Velasquez. 
Ribera,  Goya,  Pradilla  in  Spain;  Rubens,  van  Dyck, 
Rembrandt,  Jordaens,  Ruysdael,  Goyens  in  Holland; 
what  a  galaxy !  These  centuries  also  produced  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Milton  in  England;  Racine,  Boileau  and 
Moliere  in  France;  Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cer¬ 
vantes  in  Spain,  and  Martin  Luther  in  Germany. 


Expressed  briefly,  education  is  striving  more  and 
more  to  stand  for  activity  rather  than  for  information; 
more  for  being  than  for  having  been;  more  for  learning 
than  for  having  learned;  more  for  the  life  of  conquest 
through  activity  than  for  the  life  of  being  conquered  by 
inactivity.  Furthermore,  it  is  recognized  as  essential 
that  the  cultivation  of  power  in  a  broad  curriculum  is 
necessary  to  the  thorough  initiation  into  the  world  of 
specialty.  And  thus  the  entrance  upon  exclusive  rest 
dence  is  being  deferred  as  long  as  possible. — Thomas 
Tapper. 
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Pietro  Mascagni 

Born  Dec.  7,  1863. 
Distinguished  Opera 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Cavalleria 
Rusticana ,  Ins,  L'Amico  Fritz. 
His  most  recent  production, 
Isabeau ,  has  been  immensely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  South  America. 


Hector  Louis  Berleoz 

Born  Dec.  11,  1803. 

Died  1869. 

Eminent  French 
Composer. 

Best  known  works:  Symphonies , 
Harold  en  It  a  lie,  Romeo  et 
Juliette ,  Car  naval  Romain, 
Les  Troyans  a  Carthage ,  Dam¬ 
nation  of  Faust. 


Augusta  Mary  Holmes 

Born  Dec.  16,  1847 
Died  1903. 

Eminent  Woman  Composer 

Best  known  works:  Symphonic 
Poems  ( H&ro  et  Leandi  e ,  Lutece 
Les  Argonaut es,  etc.),  an  opera 
and  over  one  hundred  songs  in 
eluding  Pour  toi. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  Dec.  16,  1770. 

Died  1827. 

Composer  of  undying  fame. 
Best  known  works:  The  “Im¬ 
mortal  Nine”  symphonies, 
Leonore,  Fgmont ,  and  Prome¬ 
theus  overtures,  concertos, 
sonatas,  chamber  music,  etc., 
and  the  opera  Fidelio. 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Born  Dec.  18,  1786. 

Died  1826. 

Famous  Composer  of 
Romantic  Opera. 

Best  known  works:  Der  Fi  ei- 
schiitz ,  Oberon ,  Euryanthe , 
Preciosa,  etc.,  two  symphonies, 
“Jubilee”  Overture,  concertos, 
chamber  music,  cantatas,  songs, 
scenas,  etc. 


Edward  Alexander  ^ 
MacDowell 

Born  Dec.  18,  1861. 

Died  1908. 

Most  Noted  American 
Composer. 

Best  known  works  :  Symphonic 
poems,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia , 
etc.,  Indian  Suite ,  Sea  Pictures . 
Tragica ,  Eroica ,  Norse ,  ana 
Keltic ,  sonatas,  piano  pieces,  and 
songs  including  Thy  Beaming 
Eyes. 


THE  WIT  OF  MUSICIANS. 

BY  ERNKST  N.  STEAD. 


Probably  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way  to  get 
into  a  man’s  bad  graces  is  to  intimate  that  he  has  no 
sense  of  humor.  Why  this  should  be  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  and  we  cannot  attempt  to  inquire  into  the 
psychological  reasons  which  cause  a  man,  when  his 
sense  of  the  funny  side  of  things  is  assailed,  at  once 
to  prove  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  by 
promptly  losing  his  temper.  This  condition  exists, 
however,  and  affects  musicians  no  less  than  the  rest 
of  mankind.  You  may  assail  a  musician’s  politics  or 
religion  and  he  will  be  comparatively  unmoved;  you 
may  even  assail  his  musicianship,  and  he  will  laugh  at 
you,  serene  in  the  confidence  born  of  long  practice 
and  successful  endeavor;  but  allow  it  to  be  even 
hinted  that  he  has  failed  to  see  a  joke,  and  the  mildest 
mannered  of  musicians  will  flare  up  in  honest 
indignation. 

Fortunately,  there  are  very  few  people  who  do  not 
see  humor  of  some  sort,  and  there  is  a  time,  doubtless, 
when  the  most  pedantic  old  professor  that  ever  donned 
a  Doctor's  robes  will  be  seen  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  Even  Gluck,  who  was  a  man  of  great  austerity 
of  disposition,  had  a  certain  vein  of  irony.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  composers  to  make  his  orchestra  reflect 
the  passions  of  the  characters  on  the  stage.  In 
Ipliigenia  in  Tauris,  for  instance,  Orestes  sings  the 
words,  “My  Heart  is  Calm,”  while  the  orchestra  clearly 
indicates  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is 
related  that  while  Gluck  was  rehearsing  this  passage 
on  one  occasion,  a  musician  in  the  orchestra  failed  to 
understand  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  stopped 
playing.  “Go  on,  go  on,”  yelled  Gluck;  “don’t  you  see 
he  is  lying.  Go  on,  he  has  just  killed  his  mother!” 

Perhaps,  however,  the  surest  test  of  a  musician’s 
humor  is  for  him  to  be  able  to  submit  to  criticism 
without  any  apparent  disturbance  of  his  mental  equilib¬ 
rium.  There  is  a  delicious  touch  of  justice  tempered 
with  mercy  in  the  retort  Cherubini  made  to  Napoleon 
when  the  latter  criticised  his  music.  “Your  music,” 
said  Napoleon,  “makes  too  much  noise;  speak  to  me 
in  that  of  Paisiello,  that  is  what  lulls  me  gently. 
“I  understand,”  replied  Cherubini,  quietly;  “you  like 
music  which  does  not  stop  you  from  thinking  of  state 
affairs.” 


MUSICAL  PUNS. 

The  homely  pun  has  not  been  entirely  scorned  by 
musicians  in  criticising  others,  and  a  certain  Dr. 
Tudway,  Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  University 
during  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne,  will  probably 
be  better  remembered  as  a  punster  than  as  a  musician, 
though  he  did  some  sterling  work  in  the  latter 
capacity.  When  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  discontent  was  rife  at  his  poor  patronage, 
Tudway  complained  that  “The  Chancellor  rides  us  all 
without  a  bit  in  our  mouths.” 

Where  it  is  a  question  of  criticising  others,  the 
humorists,  musical  and  otherwise,  have  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  exercising  their  faculties.  Von  Bidow  once 
said  of  a  certain  pianist,  “Pie  has  a  technique  which 
enables  him  to  overcome  the  simplest  passage  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.”  Porpora,  one  of  the  greatest 
singing  masters  of  all  times,  once  passed  through  a 
German  convent,  and  the  monks  begged  him  to  remain 
during  a  service  so  that  he  might  hear  their  organist, 
for  whom  they  had  a  great  respect.  The  service 
finished,  the  superior  said,  “Now,  Signor  Porpora,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  organist?”  “Well,”  replied  Por¬ 
pora.  “Well,”  interrupted  the  prior,  “he  is  a  clever 
man,  isn’t  he — and  likewise  he  is  a  good  man — quite 
pure  and  simple.”  “Oh !  as  for  his  simplicity,  ’  said 
Porpora,  “I  grant  you  that,  for  his  left  hand  knowe'.h 
not  what  his  right  hand  doth.” 

A  somewhat  kindlier  but  none  the  less  keen  remark 
of  Rossini  deserves  mentioning  with  those  of  von 
Biilow  and  Porpora.  A  poor  artist  called  on  him 
one  day  to  say  that  he  had  arranged  the  celebrated 
prayer  from  Moses  in  Egypt  for  musical  glasses. 
Might  he  have  the  honor  to  play  the  piece  to  its 
composer?  Rossini  consented.  The  man  brought  his 
instruments,  some  water  was  supplied,  and  Rossini, 
writh  cynical  good  humor,  resigned  himself  to  the 
ordeal.  In  the  middle  of  the  forty-fourth  variation 
a  friend  arrived  with  news  of  importance.  He  was 
shown  in  but  Rossini  beckoned  him  to  a  chair,  saying 
in  an  undertone,  “I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  hear 
what  news  you  have  brought  me  as  soon  as  this 
gentleman  has  finished  washing  my  prayer.” 

Rossini,  however,  was  frequently  the  victim  of  his 
own  good  nature.  He  had  admirers  of  all  kinds  and 


. 

in  all  ranks,  from  kings  to  shopkeepers.  He  om 
found  himself  in  his  favorite  store  and  the  proprietc 
was  soon  in  attendance.  Just  as  he  was  about  t 
leave,  the  merchant  stopped  him,  saying,  “Pardo 
me,  sir,  but  I  have  for  a  very  long  time  desired  t 
ask  a  favor  of  you.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  composer. 

“I  should  be  very  proud  if  you  would  be  goo 
enough  to  give  me  your  photograph  with  a  few  wore! 
underneath  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  with  pleasure,”  answered  Rossini;  an 
taking  a  portrait  from  his  pocket,  he  wrote  under  i| 
“To  my  stomach’s  best  friend.”  In  this  instance,  how 
ever,  Rossini  was  more  generous  than  he  knew,  fc 
the  provision  dealer  not  only  valued  the  portrait  ver 
highly,  but  also  increased  his  business  by  having 
copy  of  the  words  Rossini  wrote  on  it  inscribed  on  h 
billheads  by  way  of  advertisement. 


TRY  THE  SUNSHINE  CURE. 


BY  KATHARINE  BURROWES. 


Do  you  ever  realize  that  a  teacher  who  has  mar 
pupils  of  differing  characters  goes  through  a  certa- 
process  of  mental  adjustment  before  each  one  taki 
her  lesson,  so  as  to  fit  her  own  mentality  as  nearly  ; 
possible  to  the  mentality  with  which  she  is  to  work  ft 
the  next  half  hour  or  forty  minutes?  This  process 
not  always  a  conscious  one,  but  it  involves  a  stra 
upon  nerves  and  brain  nevertheless,  just  as  the  nois 
of  a  city  street  wear  upon  us  even  though  from  custo 
we  are  hardly  aware  of  hearing  them.  Some  pupi 
have  just  as  wearing  an  effect  upon  their  teachers  . 
the  incessant  and  wearying  city  noises,  while  others  ai 
as  stimulating  and  refreshing  as  a  mountain  breeze, 
have  sometimes  wakened  of  a  morning  with  a  serw 
of  weight  upon  my  mind  for  which  there  was  no  a; 
parent  cause,  and  a  search  for  the  reason  has  brougl 
out  the  fact  that  a  certain  pupil  had  her  lesson  hoi 
on  that  day.  Not  necessarily  a  dull  pupil  either, 
fact,  often  quite  the  contrary,  but  one  to  whose  me 
tality  mine  did  not  readily  adjust  itself. 

One  bright  faced  girl  used  to  come  to  my  studio  wl 
always  left  a  ray  of  warmth  and  sunshine  behind  h< 
She  was  not  musical;  her  lesson  hour  was  usually  one 
constant  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pup 
There  were  certain  points  which  had  to  be  worked  ai 
worked  upon  to  an  almost  discouraging  extent,  b 
nevertheless  this  girl  always  went  away  leaving  1 
“feeling  good;”  never  discouraged  or  hopeless  in  sp 
of  the  fact  that  progress  was  very,  very  slow. 

What  was  the  reason?  A  warm,  bright,  genial  r 
ture  was  part  of  the  charm,  but  most  of  all  I  think 
lay  in  a  real  heart — kindliness  and  sympathy.  Althou 
very  young,  she  could  realize  the  point  of  view  of  t 
other  one  and  could  appreciate,  perhaps,  unconscious 
some  of  its  problems.  It  was  not  that  she  said  muc 
in  fact,  she  talked  less  than  many  other  pupils,  but  s 
radiated  sunshine  and  stimulation.  This  girl  is  now 
music  teacher.  Tn  spke  of  her  lack  of  talent  she  w 
out,  by  hard  work  and  perseverance,  and  judging  frt 
the  number  of  pupils  she  has,  and  their  love  for  hi 
it  would  seem  that  her  mentality  has  the  same  influen 
now  upon  her  pupils  that  it  had  upon  her  teacher 
former  times,  and  that  she  sends  them  away  from  thi 
lessons  with  that  delightful  but  indescribable  sensati 
known  as  “feeling  good.” 

Are  real  heart-kindliness  and  sympathy  such  ve 
rare  qualities  then?  Not  by  any  means.  The  qualiti 
are  not  rare,  but  their  expression  is.  We  cover  t 
sunshine  close  in  our  hearts  with  damp  clouds  of  sh 
ness  or  reserve  or  thoughtlessness.  The  life-givu 
warmth  is  there,  but  it  doesn’t  get  out.  We  do  n 
radiate  as  we  might,  and  we  do  not  realize  what 
difference  it  makes  to  every  one  we  meet.  If  we  d' 
we  would  tear  off  our  clouds,  and  dispense  sunshi 
with  all  the  power  we  possess.  You,  student,  won 
rest  your  tired  teacher  and  give  her  strength  to  do  h 
best  work.  You,  teacher,  would  do  ever  greater  thin 
because  love  will  bring  out  the  good  in  your  pupi 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  lesson  hour  can  even  irradia 
the  dreaded  dullness  of  the  practice  hour.  My  su 
shiny  friend  has  not  nearly  so  much  trouble  in  getti- 
her  students  to  practice  as  most  teachers.  Try  t 
Sunshine  Cure ! 


“When  a  passage  sounds  beautiful  to  me,  that 
when  it  satisfies  my  ear  and  my  mind,  and  I  find  th 
such  a  beautiful  passage  is  forbidden  by  the  dry  rul 
of  the  pedants,  then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  let  the  so-call 
little  grammatical  errors  stand.” — J.  Haydn. 
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Many  musical  performances — otherwise  excellent — 
e  marred  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
ie  pause.  Some  scarcely  observe  it;  others  exaggerate 
:  both  rob  it  of  its  charm  and  are  unacquainted  with 
a  function. 

The  duration  of  the  pause  must  not  be  determined 
y  fancy  or  caprice,  but  by  the  effect  it  is  designed  to 
?cure  which  alone  is  revealed  by  the  context.  The 
se  and  abuse  of  the  pause  will  be  best  explained  by  a 
;w  examples.  Dvorak  ( Slavische  Tctnz)  starts  with: 


fore  be  such  as  would  aid  in  strengthening  this  effect 
of  mystery. 

A  pause  is  not  always  denoted  by  the  usual  sign.  It 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  rests.  While  in  many  cases 
the  object  of  the  pause  is  definitely  to  interrupt  the 
rhythm  (as  in  Examples  2  and  3),  in  other  cases  the 
composer  taking  it  for  granted  that  performers  have 
a  mature  sense  of  rhythm  and  can  feel  it  even  when 
the  music  has  momentarily  ceased  as  in  Beethoven’s 
Sonata  Op.  10,  No.  3  (Rondo)  : 


Ex.  7. 


and  in  Handel’s  Messiah  (end  of  “All  we  like  sheep 
chorus) : 


Ex.  8. 


Ex.  I. 


The  object  of  the  composer  in  commencing  with 
aese  two  chords  is  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  the 
pening  chord  and  tonality  and  to  act  as  an  introdue- 
on.  It  has  its  parallel  in  speech  in  “Ladies  and  Gen- 
Hemen,”  or  “My  Dear  Friends.”  It  should  be  held 
ong  enough  to  create  an  impression  of  force  and  bold- 
ess — a  characteristic  of  the  music  which  follows.  In 
ie  same  way  the  orator's  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen  is 
elivered  in  a  tone  of  voice  in  keeping  with  the  burden 
f  his  speech.  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  (first 
lovement)  opens  with  : 


Ex.  2. 


The  movement  is  largely  built  on  this  rhythmic  and 
nelodic  phrase,  and  as  Beethoven  said  it  is  to  represent 
‘Fate  knocking  at  the  door,”  it  must  be  regarded  as  not 
mly  rhythmically  and  melodically,  but  also  pictorially 
iregnant  with  significance  and  meaning.  Hear  what 
•Vagner  said :  “Suppose  we  could  hear  Beethoven  call- 
ng  from  his  grave  to  the  conductor  would  he  not  say 
■omething  like  the  following: — -‘My  pauses  must  bt 
ong  and  serious  ones.  Do  you  think  I  made  them 
n  sport,  and  because  I  did  not  know  what  to  sa> 
lext?  Certainly  not!  That  full  exhausting  tone,  which 
n  my  Adagios  expresses  unappeasable  emotion,  in  a 
iery  and  rapid  Allegro  becomes  a  rapturous  and  terri¬ 
ble  spasm.  The  life  blood  of  the  note  must  be  squeezed 
but  of  it  to  the  last  drop  with  force  enough  to  arrest 
he  waves  of  the  sea  and  lay  bare  the  ground  of  ocean , 
o  stop  the  clouds  in  their  courses,  dispel  the  mists,  and 
-eveal  the  pure  blue  sky  and  the  burning  face  of  the 
mn  itself.’  ” 

Beethoven  has  a  curious  example  of  the  pause  in  Ins 
Sonata  Op.  106  (last  movement,  Edition  Peters)  : 


Obviously  the  pause  is  here  designed  to  aid  the  rests 
^in  eliminating  any  perception  of  rhythmical  accent.  \ > 

:  these  means  the  imagination  is  stirred  and  a  sense  of 
|i  mystery  obtained.  The  length  of  the  pause  must  there- 


Ex.  4. 


Here,  a  pause  is  expressed  by  rests,  and  its  duration 
is  definitely  fixed  by  the  general  tempo  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  performer  is  understood  to  feel  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  throughout.  To  the  listener  the  mental  effect 
must  be  necessarily  different;  he  would  perceive  the 
two  fragments  of  music  with  an  indefinite  pause  be¬ 
tween — to  the  performer  the  rhythm  is  unbroken;  to 
the  listener  there  is  no  rhythm  when  there  is  no  music. 

This  device  is  rather  a  favorite  of  Beethoven’s, 
especially  when  he  desires  an  effect  of  drollery  as,  for 
instance,  the  confusion  depicted  in  the  trio  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony  which  Berlioz  likened  to  the  “gambols  of  an 
elephant 


Ex.  5. 
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What  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  “General  pause' 
— frequently  used  by  Mozart  and  Haydn  to  convey  a 
sense  of  humor — is  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
rhythm,  towards  the  close  of  a  movement,  and  at  that 
point  where  the  emotional  tension  is  at  its  highest. 
An  example  is  found  in  Haydn’s  quartet  (Finale— last 
eight  bars)  : 


Ex.  6. 


That  most  telling  artifice  of  the  competent  public 
speaker  known  as  the  “Oratorical  Pause  where,  after 
the  intense  excitement  of  running  eloquence,  the  speaker 
makes  an  unexpected  stop  just  at  the  exact  moment 
when  the  emotional  climax  is  expected  has  its  counter¬ 
part  in  music.  In  the  whole  range  of  choral  music 
there  are  no  more  thrilling  instances  of  the  “Oratorical 
Pause”  than  in  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah  (end  of  “Be  not 
afraid”  chorus)  : 


The  pause  in  both  these  instances  (after  “afraid' 
in  the  former  and  “way”  in  the  latter)  is  implied,  and 
observed  by  any  conductor  untrammelled  by  pedantry. 
While  the  “Oratorical  Pause”  is  most  eloquently  em¬ 
ployed  in  speech  or  song  the  instrumentalist  who  has 
not  learned  its  dramatic  use  and  significance  is,  as  yet, 
unacquainted  with  the  limit  of  his  expressive  resource, 
and  has  failed  to  secure  an  effect  which  the  greatest 
artists  deem  the  most  electrifying.  Its  dramatic  effect 
is  in  proportion  to  the  rarity  of  its  use. 

The  notes  marked  ten.  (from  tenuto — hold),  which 
indicates  that  the  note  is  to  be  slightly  prelonged 
beyond  its  written  length,  differs  from  the  usual  pause 
(expressed  by  '"T"')  inasmuch  as  it  implies  not  the 
cessation  of  the  rhythm  so  much  as  its  relaxation.  It 
is  generally  found  in  the  phrase  itself  while  the  pause 
is  generally  found  towards  the  end  of  a  phrase.  When 
not  overdone  it  can  be  made  very  expressive. 

Beethoven  puts  a  pause  at  the  end  of  a  movement  in 
some  of  his  sonatas.  It  seems  reasonable  to  under¬ 
stand  it  to  be  an  indication  not  to  hurry  on  to  the 
movement  following  but  to  leave  the  mind  in  the  mood 
provoked  by  the  preceding  movement  for  a  moment. 
The  pause  which  he  places  at  the  very  end  of  a  sonata 
after  the  music  has  ceased  has  no  significance  whatever. 

So  far  the  use  of  the  pause  has  been  considered,  a 
few  words  on  its  abuse  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  abuse  of  the  pause  by  singers,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vanity  and  the  demands  of  an  ignorant  audience, 
is  exemplified  in  their  proverbial  stop-note.  This  is 
the  most  inartistic  device  of  modern  singers.  Mr. 
Abdy  Williams  in  his  Rhythm  of  Modern  Music 
denounced  it  in  following  scathing  terms :  “A  pause 
is  sometimes  introduced  by  unintelligent  or  uncultured 
singers  in  the  preultimate  note  of  a  full  close,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  conclusion  of  a  song.  This  note  is 
frequently  a  high  one,  and  the  final  cadence,  as  its 
name  implies,  falls  from  it  to  the  tonic.  There  is, 
as  a  rule,  no  dramatic  or  expressional  reason  for 
breaking  the  rhythm  here;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
usually  every  reason  against  it.  The  introduction  of  an 
unwritten  pause  in  this  place  is  due  entirely  to  the 
vanity  of  the  singer,  and  it  generally  results  in  a  large 
amount  of  applause  from  an  uncritical  audience,  who 
are  pleased  with  the  mere  sound  of  the  powerful  high 
note,  without  noticing  that  it  is  ridiculous  from  every 
point  of  view  other  than  the  personal  display  of  the 
performer. 

“If  a  speaker  were  to  make  nonsense  of  his  sentences 
by  dwelling  for  an  indefinite  time  on  some  single  sylla¬ 
ble  of  a  word  merely  because  he  found  that  it  suited 
his  mouth,  the  same  audience  that  applauds  the  sense¬ 
less  pause  by  the  singer  would  laugh  at  him.” 


We  look  upon  Schumann  as  a  genius,  and  it  is  almost 
a  treason  to  music  to  say  he  was  not.  Out  of  that 
remarkable  nature  and  out  of  the  store  of  thought 
culled  from  study  of  books  and  music,  he  evolved  the 
musician.  The  nature  of  the  man  was  to  break  away 
from  accepted  theories  and  to  invent.  Call  that  genius 
if  you  choose,  but,  had  he  been  a  military  man,  that 
same  genius  would  have  made  him  devise  new  guns  and 
high  explosives.  Had  he  been  a  farmer  he  would  have 
found  better  ways  of  growing  celery  and  other  produce. 
Now,  from  that  nature  evolved  he  the  musician.  How? 
By  hard  work.  Thwarted  in  one  direction,  he  turned 
to  another.  Having  spoiled  his  hand  for  piano  playing, 
he  made  himself  a  composer.— F.  H.  Tubbs, 
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BARCAROLLE— A.  JENSEN. 

Adolph  Jensen  (1837-1879)  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  followers  of  Schumann,  and  afterwards  of 
Wagner.  His  compositions,  however,  display  more 
of  the  influence  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
Jensen  wrote  numerous  piano  pieces  for  two  and 
for  four  hands,  all  characterized  by  grace  and  emo¬ 
tional  originality  of  content.  The  Barcarolle  is  a 
fine  example.  In  fact,  this  piece  is  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  its  type.  It  will  require  a  finished 
interpretation  with  strict  attention  to  dynamic  de¬ 
tails  The  leading  melodic  voices  must  stand  our 
clearly  against  the  rich  harmonic  background. 

NORWEGIAN  DANCE— E.  GRIEG. 

The  Norwegian  Dances  by  Grieg  appeared  orig¬ 
inally  for  four  hands,  but  they  are  very  effective 
and  equally  popular  in  the  solo  form.  No.  2,  in  A, 
is  the  best  of  the  set.  It  is  full  of  originality  in 
harmonic  treatment  and  evinces  the  strong  Scand¬ 
inavian'  characteristics  so  frequently  to  be  found  in 
Grieg’s  music.  It  must  be  played  with  dash  and 
vigor. 

SCHERZINO— R.  SCHUMANN. 

This  is  one  of  Schumann's  liveliest  short  movements. 
It  is  taken  from  his  Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien 
(Carnival  Pranks  in  Vienna),  Op.  26.  In  this  com¬ 
position,  as  in  his  Papillous,  Op.  2.  and  Carnaval,  Op.  9, 
Schumann  has  depicted  in  a  series  of  musical  scenes 
the  merriment  and  kaleidoscopic  coloring  of  a  mas¬ 
querade.  This  Scher zino  demands  a  poetic  and  fanci¬ 
ful  interpretation.  It  is  well  for  the  player  to  bear 
in  mind  always  that  in  Schumann’s  works  the  tempi 
are  never  hurried. 

MEDLEY  FROM  THE  CLASSICS. 

All  the  world  loves  a  good  tune,  and,  after  all,  the 
good  tunes  in  music  seem  to  be  the  one  imperishable 
part  of  it  all.  In  this  medley  twelve  of  the  best 
melodies  by  some  of  the  greatest  writers  are  strung 
together  in  an  entertaining  and  interesting  manner. 
The  idea  is  to  play  the  medley  straight  through  with¬ 
out  stopping.  Sufficient  of  each  piece  is  quoted  to 
convey  a  complete  musical  idea. 

DANCE  OF  THE  WINDS— A.  J.  PEABODY,  JR. 

This  is  a  showy  exhibition  piece  written  in  the 
brilliant,  dashing  style  essential  to  composition  of  this 
nature.  The  galop,  march  and  polka  have  all  been 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  galop  seems  most 
suitable.  As  a  dance  the  galop  is  not  used  very 
much  at  the  present  time.  It  is  of  German  origin 
and  has  been  popular  in  France  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  always  in  two-four  time. 
Dance  of  the  winds  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  idealized 
galop  rhythm.  Play  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  con¬ 
sistent  with  clearness  and  accuracy  of  execution. 

FROM  THE  HEART— C.  W.  KERN. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Kern’s  prettiest  drawing-room 
pieces,  recently  composed.  The  question  is  asked  some¬ 
times,  What  is  drawing-room  music?  Salon  or  draw¬ 
ing-room  music  is  music  of  a  lighter  character  with 
a  certain  elegance  of  style  and  conception  intended 
primarily  to  entertain  the  general  listener;  suitable  to  be 
played  in  the  home  or  social  circle.  Some  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  drawing-room  music  were  Thalberg,  God- 
schalk,  Wollenhaupt,  W.  V.  Wallace,  S.  P.  Mills,  Wm. 
Mason.  Liszt  sometimes  wrote  in  this  style  Pieces  by 
the  foregoing  writers  are  all  rather  difficult,  but  the 
modern  writers  in  this  style  confine  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  intermediate  grades.  Mr.  Kern’s  From  the  Heart 
is  a  good  contemporary  specimen. 

PRISCILLA— CHAS.  LINDSAY. 

The  three-step  is  a  contemporary  dance,  in  reality 
derived  from  the  waltz,  but  somewhat  akin  to  the 
mazurka  in  rhythmic  swing.  Priscilla  is  a  bright  and 
tuneful  number,  suitable  for  a  student  beginning  third- 
grade  work.  Its  useful  teaching  features  are  the  short 
arpeggios  in  sixteenths  and  the  passages  in  sixths. 
This  will  make  a  good  recital  piece. 


1  THINK  OF  THEE— A.  SARTORIO. 

This  is  an  attractive  third-grade  teaching  piece,  writ¬ 
ten  in  folk-song  style.  The  opening  theme  is  in  the 
manner  of  a  maennerchor,  or  men’s  quartet,  very 
prettily  harmonized.  Mr.  Sartorio  seems  to  have  at 
his  command  an  ever-ready  flow  of  melody. 

LAUGHING  RONDO— W.  LEWIS. 

This  is  a  lively  and  characteristic  little  teaching 
piece,  suited  to  the  holiday  season.  It  should  add  to 
the  merriment  at  a  young  pupils’  recital  or  home 
entertainment. 

BRIGHT  IDEA — I.  W,  RUSSELL. 

This  is  another  easy  teaching  piece,  a  polka  move¬ 
ment.  There  is  just  enough  finger  work  in  this  bright 
and  tuneful  number  to  keep  a  good  second-grade  pupil 
busy.  Note  the  tendency  of  the  polka  rhythm  to 
throw  the  principal  accent  on  the  second  beat  of  the 
two-four  measure. 

ON  THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND— W.  ROLFE. 

Still  another  useful  teaching  piece.  This  is  a 
schottische  movement,  introducing  the  rhythmic  device 
known  as  the  “Scotch  snap.”  We  refer  to  the  sixteenth 
note  followed  by  a  double-dotted  quarter  occurring  on 
the  third  beat  of  the  first,  second  and  some  other 
measures  of  the  principal  theme.  This  will  make  a 
jolly  recital  number. 

INSTALLATION  MARCH— G.  N.  ROCKWELL. 

This  piece  is  equally  adapted  to  either  the  piano  or 
organ.  It  is  intended  particularly  for  indoor  marching, 
for  school  or  lodge  purposes.  Indoor  marching  is 
usually  done  at  a  slower  pace  than  outdoor  or  military 
marching,  hence  the  grand  march  rhythm,  or  four-four 
movement,  is  more  suitable  than  the  two-step,  or 
double-time  movement. 

POLONAISE  (FOUR-HANDS)— F.  CHOPIN. 

The  celebrated  Military  Polonaise  of  Chopin  lends 
itself  well  to  four-hand  arrangement.  The  big  sonorous 
chords  are  just  right  for  the  purpose,  and  the  piece 
gains  in  power  and  brilliancy.  This  will  make  a  splendid 
exhibition  number. 

MELODY  IN  F  (VIOLIN  AND  PIANO)— A. 
RUBINSTEIN. 

The  celebrated  melody  by  Rubinstein  makes  an  effec¬ 
tive  and  expressive  violin  number.  The  transcription 
has  been  exceedingly  well  done.  This  will  prove  a 
delightful  addition  to  the  violinist’s  repertoire.  There 
are  too  few  such  pieces. 

ROMANZA  (PIPE  ORGAN)— W.  A.  MOZART. 

This  beautiful  classic  makes  a  fine  organ  piece,  with 
opportunity  for  effective  registration.  Although  Mozart 
did  not  write  for  the  pipe  organ,  it  is  a  fact,  never¬ 
theless,  that  much  of  his  music  seems  peculiarly  suited 
to  this  instrument.  The  Romanza  will  make  a  fine 
prelude  or  offertory. 

THE  VOCAL  NUMBERS. 

A  portrait  and  sketch  of  Mr.  Troyer  will  be  found 
elsewhere  on  this  page.  Plis  transcriptions  of  the  Zuni 
and  other  Indian  melodies  have  been  with  him  a  labor 
of  love.  The  Invocation  to  the  Sun  God  is  a  most 
convincing  number,  singable  and  tenderly  expressive;  a 
song  that  should  have  great  vogue  at  recitals,  and 
valuable  also  for  teaching  purposes. 

Mr.  Petrie’s  Till  the  Stars  Ijave  Ceased  to  Shine 
is  a  stirring  concert  song  in  (he  familiar  Spanish 
rhythm.  This  song  should  “go”  with  audiences. 

Christ  is  Born  To-day,  by  E.  Louis  is  a  beautiful 
Christmas  song  in  the  French  carol  style,  unaffected 
and  charming  in  its  artistic  simplicity.  Tins  song  will 
repay  careful  study. 


What  with  lesson-giving,  the  practice  of  one’s  instru¬ 
ment,  the  keeping  up  of  a  more  or  less  extended  corre¬ 
spondence,  now  and  then  writing  for  the  press,  and  the 
necessary  attention  given  to  one’s  business,  the  well- 
established  teacher  may  often  feel  so  driven  for  time 
as  to  scarcely  take  pains  to  be  polite  and  courteous. 
Perhaps  our  country  has  had  fewer  harder  workers 
than  Emerson,  who  gave  the  following  maxim:  “Life 
is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is  always  time  for  cour¬ 
tesy.”  To  which  may  be  added  the  following  from 
Bulwer-Lytton :  “A  man  who  possesses  every  title  to 
our  respect  except  that  of  courtesy  is  in  danger  of  for¬ 
feiting  them  all.  A  rude  manner  always  renders  its 
owner  liable  to  an  affront.  He  is  never  without  dig¬ 
nity  who  avoids  wounding  the  dignity  of  others.” — 
Charles  W.  Landon. 


One  of  the  most  individual  figures  in  American 
musical  life  is  Carlos  Troyer,  whose  long  service 
in  investigating  Indian  music  has  been  of  great  value 
and  trustworthiness.  Mr.  Troyer  was  born  in 
Mainz  in  1837.  In  his  childhood  he  was  a  friend 
of  Franz  Liszt  and  Jenny  Lind.  In  his  youth  Mr. 
Troyer  came  to  America  and  after  a  period  of  teach¬ 
ing  decided  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  with  an  operatic 
company.  Thence  he  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  made 
a  study  of  the  songs  of  the  song  birds  and  put 
them  down  in  musical  notation.  Falling  in  with 
several  Indian  tribes  he  made  his  way  to  their 
secret  councils  through  his  violin  playing.  He  even 
penetrated  the  region  of  the  fierce  Incas,  where  his’ 
life  was  saved  by  his  skill  with  the  fiddle.  He  is 
said  to  be^  the  first  white  man  who  ever  went  into 
the  Inca  country  and  came  back  alive.  He  made 
records  of  400  tribal  songs  and  won  recognition  from 
the  Brazilian  government  and  the  close  friendship  of 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro. 

For  over  thirty  years  Mr.  Troyer  has  lived  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  teaching  and  composing  and  making  records 
of  the  tribal  music  of  different  Indian  communities, 
particularly  the  Zuni  Indians.  One  of  Mr.  Troyer’si 
strongest  admirers  is  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


MASSENET  AS  A  SOLDIER. 

Massenet  was  such  a  hard  worker  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  think  of  him  as  taking  part  in  anything  likely 
to  interfere  with  his  main  object  in  life.  Nevertheless, 
his  musical  dreams  were  rudely  disturbed  at  the  time 
the  Germans  came  down  from  the  North.  But  even 
amidst  war’s  alarms  the  prevailing  passion  made  utself 
felt.  In  Mr.  H.  T.  Finck’s  book  on  Massenet,  we  read; 
that,  “During  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Massenet  be¬ 
longed  to  a  bataillon  de  marche.  ‘The  Prussian 
cannons,’  he  writes  in  his  autobiographic  sketch,  ‘an¬ 
swering  those  of  Mount  Valerien,  often  lugubriously 
punctuated  the  fragments  that  I  tried  to  write  during: 
the  short  moments  of  rest  that  guard  duty,  marching 
around  Paris  and  military  exercises  on  the  ramparts 
left  us.  There  the  musician  in,  the  physical  weariness 
of  this  novel  life,  vainly  trying  to  find  a  few  moments; 
of  forgetfulness,  did  not  altogether  abdicate  his  rights. 

“‘In  the  leaves  of  a  finished  score,  but  one  which 
will  never  be  brought  before  the  public  Mcdusc,  I 
find  annotated  the  patriotic  cries  of  the  people,  and  the 
echoes  of  the  Marseillaise  sung  by  the  regiments  as 
they  passed  my  little  house  at  Fontainebleau  on  their 
way  to  battle.  And  so  in  other  fragments  I  can  read1; 
the  bitter  thoughts  that  moved  me  when,  having  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  before  it  was  invested,  I  was  inspired  ! 
by  the  woeful  times  that  were  upon  us  during  the  long 
winter  of  that  terrible  year.’  ” 


The  process  of  composing  cannot  be  taught  like  the 
designing  of  a  picture,  or  the  shaping  of  a  model. — 
M  endelssohn. 
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SCHERZINO 

from  the  Faschingschwank  aus  Wien 

(“Carnival  Pranks  in  Vienna”) 


The“Carnival  Pranks’,’ composed  in  1839  and  mainly  written  during  the  festival  season,  offers  a  picture  of  the  bustle, 
life  and  jocundity  of  the  carnival  masquerade.lt  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  peculiarly  attractive  of  Schumanns  works. 
The“Scherzino”  is  perhaps  the  most  jovial  and  fantastic  of  the  five  movements,  representing  the  composer  in  humorous  vein, 
and  suggesting  the  antics  and  badinage  of  the  maskers.lt  demands  a  spirited, somewhat  capricious  rendition. 
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Polonaise  Militaire  in  A  Major 


SECONDO 


FR.  CHOPIN, Op. 40, No.l 


Allegro  con  brio  M.M.J  =  96 
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Moderato  non  troppo  m.m.J  =  69 
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LAUGHING  RONDO 


Allegretto  m.  m.  •-92 

^  Hur-ruih!  Hur-rah!  Hur-rah! 


-  n,e  shouting  and  laughing  produces  a  much  better  effect  when  done  by  several  voices  than  by  one  alone. 
from  here  go  back  to  5$  and  play  to  Fine •  then, play  Trio. 
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ON  THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Tempo  di  Schottische  m.m.J  =  ios  SCHOTTISCHE 
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MELODY  IN  F 


Edited  by  F.  E.Hahn 

Moderate  m.m.  J  - 72 

VIOLIN  ' 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN 
Air.  by  Fr.  Hermann 


PIANO 
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NORWEGIAN  DANCE 


Allegretto  tranquill  grazioso  m.m.J  =  76 
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INVOCATION  TO  THE  SUN-GOD 


The  Invocation  to  the  Sun-god  and  other  starry  gods  is  to  ask  their  spe- 
ial  protection  over  the  child  while  asleep,  as  the  mother  thinks  that 
hen  her  earthly  care  has  no  power  to  protect.  The  Zunis  regard  the 
5un  as  the  life -giver  or  the  mother  -  of-life,  and  consider  the  moon 
tnd  certain  stars  the  celestial  abode  of  all  the  good  souls  that  have 
leparted  from  the  earth. 

In  this  beautiful  song,  gesture  and  pose  add  greatly  to  its  impress- 

Largo  con  anima  (With  great  emotion  and fervor :) 


,  Largo 

S  t  J I  r  <i*f j  p  r  i 


P 


iveness  and  dramatic  character,  as  the  mother  changes  her  position 
at  every  phrase  (or  every  motive  of  two  measures)  attending  the  dif¬ 
ferent  gods  which  in  turn  she  addresses. 

The  rise  and  fall  in  the  intonation  of  her  voice  is  very  marked  and,  a 
slight  retention  in  the  rhythm  of  each  phrase,  if  not  in  each  measure,  is 
perceptible,  which  renders  the  song  still  more  profound  and  fascinating. 

Transcribed  and  harmonized 
by  CARLOS  TROYER 
PP  " 
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j  JJ-  *i~r 
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Grant  1  0  Sun-god 

Ma  -  hi  wa  -ha 


thy  pro  -  tec  -tion, 
nie-rna  na  -  ha, 


£ 


Guard  this  help  -  less 
Ko  -  ya  lu  -  ho 


in  -  fant  sleep  -  ing. 
na  -  mi  tu  -  ho 


Grant!  0  Sun- god, 
Ma  -  hi  wa  -  ha 


thy  pro -tec -tion  Guard  this  help -less  in- fant  sleep -ing  Rest-ing  peace-ful,  rest- ing  peace-ful 

nie-rna  na  -  ha  Ko  -  ya  lu  -  ho  na-tni  tu  -  ho  Ayo  tu  -  ho,  ayo  tu  -  ho. 


lunga^fg 


ausa 


Star-ry  guard  -ians 
Zee  -  ya  lo  -  ha 


forev-er  joy-ful, 
ta-hi-ma  no -ha, 


Faith-ful  Moon-god 
Nod  -mi  tu  -  ho 


forev-er  watch-ful. 
ta-hi-ma  lu  -  ho. 


Grantl  0  Sun-god 
Ma  -  hi  wa  -  ha. 


thy  pro -tec -tion 
nie-rna  na  -  ha 


Guard  this  help  -  less 
Ko  -  ya  lu  -  ho. 


in  -  fant  sleep -ing 
na  -  mi  tu  -  ho 


Spirit  living 

Maya  tierna 


Spirit  resting 
Maya  noma 
^  


guard  us,  lead  us,  aid  us,  love  us, 
mae  -  hey ,  si  -  hi,  tay-ha,  nie  -  ma 


a  ^  pprallentando  ^ 


?  lr  J 


*  *&b.  *  ^  *  32b. 

P^ _ VP  PPP molt  to  ritardapdi 


QUL 
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morendo  /Ts 


^  Sun-god  for- ev-er 

Maya  no-tna 
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Spirit  liv-ing 

Maya  tie-ma 

it 


zz: 


Spirit^^Trestdng  guard  us,  lead  us,  aid  us,  lote  us,  Sun-god  for- ev-er. 

o---  Maya  no-ma  mae -hey  si -hi  tay-ha  nie-rna  Maya  noma. 
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TILL  THE  STARS  HAVE  CEASED  TO  SHINE 

(SENORITA  MINE) 

H.W.  PETRIE 


J.  WILL  CALLAHAN 

Tempo  di  Bolero 


hair  night  and  eyes  a-glow,  And  .  cheeksof^n  ol-ive  shade _ When  lov-ers  came  this  maid  to  woo,  And 


sought  to  win  her  heart  so  true^She’d  list-en  to  the  tale  they  all  would  tell,  Then  sweet  -  ly  an-swer,  “Nol’l 


Un- 


3=-n<\ 


p  pip  p  r  w 


night;  SayyouUl  be  my  own,  just  be  mine  a-lone, ’Neath  the  stars’  ■  bright  gold -en  light,  Se-no  -  ri  -  ta  mine  by  the 

-  —  /Tv 
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hear  on  the  night-wind  soft  and  low,  The  sweet  sound  of  his  gui  -.tar;. 


And  there  by  its  charm  it 


ev  -  er  seem’d  To  draw  her  be-side  him  as  she  dream’d,  Un  -  til  one  niehtwhenall  the  worldseem’d  bright.  She 

UL\  /.//.I  /.//. 


soft-ly  whis-per’d  “Yes!’.’  The  sil  -  v’r»y  m<*on  a  -  bjove _ Heard  this  sweet  song  of  love: 
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Se-no  - 


Refrain  D.  S.  < 
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THE  CHRIST  IS  BORN  TODAY 


Words  by  TH.  GAUTIER 

Translated  by  Frieda  Douty 

A  Allegretto 


NOEL 


+ — 


ft  h  ' N 


1.  The  earth  is  white,  but  black  the  heav 
he  del  est  noir,_la.terre  est  blan 


EMILE  LOUIS 


Chitne,  bells  of  Christ-mas-tide,  your  lay  I 


(7/o  -  ch.es  CO'  -  ril  -  Ion  -  nez  gai  -  mentt_ 


ten  -  der  love,. 

sa  -  ge  char  -  mant. 
ho  -  ly  Child,  our  Lord, 
tit  en  -  fa  fit  Je  -  sus, 


Chime,  bells  of  Christ -mas-tide, your  lay!_ 
C/o  -  ches  ca  -  ril  -  Ion  -  nez  gai  -  meat. 
And  e’en  the  ass  and  ox  -  en.  glo 
Ft  pour  I'e  -  chauf  -  fe'r  dans  sa  -  ere 


—  The  Christ  is  born,  is  born  to 

—  Je  -  sus  est  ne,  '  Je  -  sus  est 

ry  To  breathe  on  him  witli  fer-vent 

Che  L'dne  et  le  boetif  souf-flent  des  ■ 


breath 
sus; 


No  6ilk-en  can-o  -  py  a  -  bove 
Pas.de  cour  -  ti -ties,  fes ton -ne 
The  snow-flakes  on  the  thatch  are  light 
La  neige.au  chaume  coud  _ses  fra/i 


Keeps  out  the.  frost -y.win-ter.  cold. 
Pnur  nr fl- SAT  _  nto.r  fit!  Zm/i.’/, 


Pour  pre-ser  -  ver  Ven-fantdu  froid;. 
Far  o’er  the.,  roof  the  skygrows  clear,. 
Mats  sur  le  toil  s'ouvre  le  del.' 


Naught  but  the  spi-der’s  web  so  film 

Bleu  quedes  toi.-les  d'a-rai-gne 

While  an-gel  voi-  ces  are  _u_  -  nit 
Ft  tout  en  bl anode  choeurdes  an  - 


/  That  sways  a  -  bove,  from  beams  black  and  old 
s  Qul  Pe/I  -  dent  des  pou  -  Ires  du  toit 

*g  In  joy -ful  strains:  No  -  el!  No  -  el!, 

es  Chante  aux  ber-gers:  No  -  ell  No  -  el' 
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.Sep., 

649 

Bailey,  E. 

II.,  Message  of  the  Lily.... 

.July, 

500 

BischofF,  J, 

Brounoff,  P.,  May  Day . May,  352 

Cadman,  C.  W.,  Lilacs . June,  426 

Cooke,  J.  F.,  Love's  Good  Night . Apr.,  277 

Galloway,  T.  B.,  Dear  Little  Hut . Jan.,  51 

Goudy,  E.,  Sleep  On,  Dear  Heart . Apr.,  276 

Gounod,  C.,  Sing,  Smile,  Slumber . Nov.,  804 

Jordan,  Julian..  \  d  Song  Divine  . Feb.,  126 

l  My  Deane  . Oct.,  7£6 

Ketelbey,  A.,  The  Pearl  of  My  Heart ..  .Nov.,  802 
Krohn,  E.,  When  Thereys  Love  at  7/omc.Ang.,  572 
Leigh,  Norman,  An  Irish  Love  Song.  . .  .Mar.,  200 

MacLean,  E.,  Twilight  . May,  351 

McCollin,  F.,  Thou  Art  Like  Unto  a  Fipwer. 

Mar.,  201> 

Minetti,  C.,  I  Heard  the  Voice  of  J<sus  Say, 

June,  428 

v  .  r  t»  S  Love  and  the  Rose.  .  .  .  Mar.,  200 
ixevin,  u.  B.  ..  (  Qld  Time  Gardem . oet.,  727 

Petrie,  II.  W.,  Until  the  End  of  Time.  .Jan.,  50 

Powell,  A.  L.,  Sweetheart  . June,  430 

Quinlan,  A.  C.,  An  Irish  Glen  Song ...  .Nov.,  S03 
Rockwell,  G.  N.,  A  Letter  from  Home..  Aug.,  573 

Steane,  B.,  Cupid’s  Conquest . Aug.,  574 

Stults,  R.  M.,  The  World  of  To-morrow. .  Sep.,  64S 

Sudds,  R.  M.,  An  April  Fancy . Apr.,  27S 

Wareing,  H.  W.,  The  Ocean's  Pride . July,  504 


VIOLIN  AND  PIANO. 

Atherton,  F.  P.,  By  the  Sen . Feb.,  121 

Beethoven,  L.  van,  Minuet  in  G . Nov.,  801 

Bohm,  C.,  Dors!  (Sleep!) . July,  498 

Borowski,  A.,  Ritournelle . Oct.,  725 

Gebhardt,  R.  W.,  Souvenir  . Mar.,  19i 

Grieg,  E.,  Anitra’s  Dance . Aug..  575 

n.,,,.,1)  r  J  Ballet  of  Dragon  Flits... Sep.,  651 

’  '  (  Hungarian  Sketch  . Jan.,  48 

Jordan,  H.  C.,  Staccato  Caprice . June,  421 

Rockwell,  G.  N.,  By  Lantern  Light . May,  347 

Yost,  G.,  Dance  Caprice . Apr.,  275 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

Atherton,  F.  P.,  Adoration . Nov.,  805 

Beethoven,  L.  van.  Adagio  from  “Moonlight 

Sonata”  . June.  424 

Diggle,  R.,  Proclamation  . Aug.,  568 

Donizetti,  C.,  Sextet  from  “Lucia” ....  Mar,  346 

Gbys,  E.,  Air  de  Roi  Louis  Xltt . Apr.,  273 

Grieg,  ft,  Cradle  Song  . Jam,  49 

llosmer,  E.  S.,  Short  Postlude  in  G ....  Fob. ,  123 

Kinder,  R.,  Processional  March . Sep.,  646 

Rockwell,  G.  N.,  Milady  in  F . Oet.,  729 

Shackley,  F.  N.,  Twilight  Song . Mar.,  202 


* 
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THE  ETIJDE 


The  Teachers’  Round  Table 


Conducted  by  N.  J.  COREY 


The  Aim  of  the  Teachers’  Round  Table. 

For  many  years  The  Etude  has  earnestly  supported  this  interesting  department  because  we  know  that  there  are  times 
when  the  average  teacher  finds  it  very  necessary  to  turn  to  some  reliable  and  experienced  authority  for  help  upon  im¬ 
portant  problems.  This  department  is  designed  to  help  the  teacher  upon  questions  pertaining  to  “How  to  Teach,”  “What 
(o  Teach.”  etc.,  and  not  technical  problems  pertaining  to  musical  theory,  history,  etc.,  all  of  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  Questions  and  Answers  department.  Kindly  observe  this  distinction.  We  cannot  notice  inquiries  that  are  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  This  department  is  open  to  all  readers  without  charge  of  any  kind. 


KOHLER. 

“I  notice  in  the  Round  Table  the  question, 

‘Do  you  recommend  Kohler  for  the  first  four 
grades?'  If  you  do,  why  not  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  grades?  After  the  first  four  Kohler 
hooks,  what  do  you  next  suggest?  WHl  you  kindly 
suggest  a  course  from  the  beginning  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade?” — W.  L.  S. 

On  referring  to  the  June  Etude  I  find  that  my  an¬ 
swer  referred  to  the  Kohler  studies,  which  I  assumed 
the  question  referred  to.  You  evidently  have  in  mind 
the  Kohler  Practical  Method.  As  for  this  latter,  if 
Kohler  were  himself  alive,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
he  would  say  that  it  was  altogether  up-to-date.  It  has 
been  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  since  it  was  com¬ 
piled.  Many  of  the  Kohler  Etudes  are  very  excellent, 
and  have  been  used  very  successfully.  The  following 
you  will  find  a  suggestive  graded  list  which  will  do 
for  the  average  case,  although  an  experienced  teacher 
would  doubtless  wish  to  vary  it  for  many  individual 
cases. 

Grade  I. 

Beginner’s  Book — School  of  the  Pianoforte,  Presser. 

Standard  Graded  Course,  Book  I. 

Grade  II. 

Standard  Graded  Course,  Book  II. 

Czerny-Liebling,  Book  I.  (The  simpler  may  be  used 
in  Grade  I.) 

Selections  from  Heller,  Op.  47.  (Only  the  simplest 
ones.) 

Grade  III. 

Standard  Graded  Course,  Book  III. 

Czerny-Liebling,  Book  II. 

Heller,  Op.  47,  the  more  difficult  ones. 

First  Study  of  Bach. 

Grade  IV. 

Standard  Graded  Course,  Book  IV. 

Finish  Czernv-Liebling,  Book  II. 

Heller,  Op.  46. 

Bach’s  Little  Preludes. 

Grade  V. 

Standard  Graded  Course,  Book  V. 

Czerny-Liebling,  Book  III. 

Bach,  Lighter  Compositions. 

Cramer  may  be  begun. 

Grade  VI. 

Standard  Graded  Course,  Book  VI. 

Bach,  Two  Part  Inventions. 

Cramer,  50  Selected  Studies,  continued. 

Grade  VIT. 

Standard  Graded  Course,  Book  VII. 

Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

Bach,  Three  Part  Inventions. 

The  Standard  Course  is  based  on  a  system  of  ten 
grades.  Octave  work  should  be  continued  from  the 
time  you  find  it  taken  up  in  the  Standard  Course.  The 
pupil  will  find  Horvath’s  Melodic  Octave  Studies 
interesting. 

PLAYING  PUPILS’  PIECES. 

“Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  play  over  pupils' 
pieces  and  exercises  for  them  in  advance?  My 
own  plan  has  been  not  to  play  them  before  the 
pupil  has  first  mastered  them,  although  I  point 
out  the  difficult  places.” — M.  H. 

For  “exercises”  you  doubtless  mean  etudes.  Exer¬ 
cises  should  be  gone  over  in  advance  from  every  stand¬ 
point,  so  that  the  pupil  may  thoroughly  understand  just 
what  he  is  to  do.  Etudes  should  also  be  explained  in 
advance,  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  play  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  never  necessary  to  play  an  etude  to  a  pupil 
that  simply  embodies  a  single  technical  idea  throughout. 
Two  or  three  measures  will  give  him  an  idea  of  what 
is  required. 

As  to  pieces  there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule. 
There  are  some  students  who  are  so  quick  and  imita¬ 
tive  that  their  own  originality  can  never  be  well  devel¬ 
oped  unless  playing  their  pieces  for  them  is  done  with 
the  greatest  caution.  All  students,  as  well  as  these, 
should  be  encouraged  to  form  their  own  conceptions 


of  a  piece  from  the  notes.  There  are  multitudes,  how¬ 
ever,  of  advanced  players  who  never  seem  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  tell  “how  a  piece  goes,”  until  they  hear 
it  played.  Such,  however,  can  never  become  real 
musicians.  They  are  as  badly  off  as  a  person  would  be 
who  could  merely  pronounce  the  words  of  a  sentence 
in  the  newspaper  without  knowing  what  it  meant.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  little  is  gained  by  playing  over  a 
new  piece  to  a  pupil  before  he  has  any  familiarity  with 
it,  as  its  details  will  make  little  impression  upon  him. 
At  most  he  can  only  say  whether  he  liked  it  or  not, 
which  opinion  may  be  of  no  consequence  whatever  as 
to  the  value  of  the  piece,  either  musically,  or  as  a  study 
piece  in  his  own  individual  case.  In  the  case  of  pupils 
who  are  slow  of  comprehension  they  need  to  hear  a 
new  piece  several  times,  if  it  be  of  high  class,  before 
it  means  anything  to  them.  As  a  general  proposition, 
every  student  should  be  taught  to  form  his  own  con¬ 
ception  of  the  notes. 

BACH. 

“I  have  been  criticized  severely  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Bach  that  I  give  my  pupils.  I  am  told 
that  so  much  will  kill  the  spirit  of  the  most  tal¬ 
ented  pupil,  wear  him  out  and  discourage  him. 

Is  there  danger  of  this?  I  give  the  Little  Pre¬ 
ludes,  Two  and  Three  Pa/rt  Inventions,  French 
and  English  Suites,  Preludes,  Well  Tempered 
Clavichord,  etc.  My  teacher  compelled  me  to 
take  all  of  it,  and  not  miss  one.” — S.  H. 

That  old  quotation  that  “Art  is  long  and  Time  is 
fleeting”  ought  to  help  you  here.  Every  player  aspires 
to  be  a  well-rounded  musician.  The  world  is  progress¬ 
ing  and  adding  to  the  sum  of  its  knowledge  every  day, 
which  means  also  the  musical  compositions  that  are 
worth  knowing  and  playing.  Hence  every  year  adds  to 
the  necessity  of  culling  even  the  greatest  composers, 
and  using  only  that  which  is  most  characteristic  and 
most  worthy  of  their  genius.  If  one  wishes  to  make  a 
specialty  of  the  study  and  playing  of  Bach,  that  is  one 
thing;  but  if  one  wishes  to  have  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  the  great  composers  who  are  worthy 
of  his  study,  he  will  have  to  curb  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  one  composer.  One  may  not  be  in  sympathy  with 
Debussy,  Ravel  and  others  that  represent  the  forward 
movement  of  to-day,  but  he  would  better  make  himself 
familiar  with  them  or  else  soon  be  left  far  behind. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  students  who  may  practice  six 
or  seven  hours  a  day  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  keep 
up  with  the  Bach  regimen  you  prescribe  and  gain  any 
knowledge  of  other  composers.  Furthermore,  un- 
talented  pupils  will  not  thrive  on  Bach  except  in  mod¬ 
erate  doses.  They  are  out  of  sympathy  with  his  mode 
of  expression,  and  sometimes  it  requires  years  to  bring, 
them  to  it.  Your  loyalty  to  Bach  deserves  every  praise. 
I  would  suggest,  however,  that  you  moderate  a  little 
with  your  pupils. 

With  the  Tzt’o  Part  Inventions  I  use  them  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order — Numbers  8,  13,  14,  6,  1,  10,  12,  3,  4  and  2. 
Three  Part  Inventions — 1,  2,  7,  10,  12  and  15.  The 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  you  will  find  fully  consid¬ 
ered,  occupying  all  the  space,  in  the  Round  Table  of  the 
March,  1912,  issue  of  The  Etude. 

several  points. 

“I  am  studying  piano  without  a  teacher.  My 
pieces  are  of  the  eighth  grade.  My  technical  work 
consists  of  major  and  minor  scales  in  tenths  and 
sixths.  Pischna’s  Sixty  Progressive  Exercises,  the 
Clementi-Tausig  Gradus  and  Bach’s  Inventions. 

1.  Can  you  suggest  improvements  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  work? 

2.  Are  all  the  29  Clementi  Studies  necessary? 

3.  How  are  the  Pischna  Studies  to  he  used? 

4.  Please  name  a  book  to  follow  Stainer’s  ‘Har¬ 
mony’  that  can  be  used  without  a  teacher. 

5.  My  age  is  nineteen.  Can  a  musician  of  talent 
expect  to  be  making  $2,500  a  year  in  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  bv  the  time  he  is  thirty-five? 

6.  If  obliged  to  give  up  studv  until  next  summer 
will  it  do  irreparable  harm?” — E.  K. 

1.  Your  practice  time  should  be  divided  into  technic, 
etudes,  pieces,  review  and  memory.  Your  technical 
practice  should  include  more  than  scales  in  sixths  and 


tenths.  Arpeggios,  octaves  and  special  passages  should 
also  be  included. 

2.  Certain  ones  of  the  Clementi  are  usually  omitted. 

3.  The  Pischna  may  be  used  as  daily  exercises. 
Practice  on  one  or  two  until  thoroughly  mastered 
Test  the  speed  by  means  of  metronome. 

4.  Manual  of  Harmony,  by  Dr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

5.  This  is  a  question  no  one  can  ever  answer  for 
another.  The  success  you  make  in  your  profession  will 
depend  entirely  upon  your  own  ability,  your  commercial 
ability  as  well  as  your  musical.  If  you  have  talent  you 
must  know  how  to  place  it  on  the  market,  often  times 
make  a  market  for  it.  A  careful  perusal  of  Bender’s 
Business  Manual  for  Musicians  will  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  you. 

6.  If  you  keep  up  your  practice  carefully  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  harm  should  be  irreparable.  It  ought 
not  to  cause  you  more  than  a  serious  delay. 

PEDAL  AND  SCALES. 

1.  “In  what  grade  should  the  use  of  the  pedal 
be  taught  to  a  child? 

2.  Should  the  scales  be  taught  in  the  first  grade? 

3.  Is  Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic,  Vol.  I,  with 
Ihe  study  of  scales  and  arpeggios,  sufficient  for 
the  technic  of  pupils  in  the  second  and  third 
grades,  or  should  other  exercises  be  used?” — H.  H. 

1.  The  use  of  the  pedal  may  be  taught  as  soon  as 
the  student  has  pieces  that  need  it  for  their  best  effect. 
Its  first  use  should  be  very  sparing,  however.  The  use 
of  the  pedal  is  not  a  question  of  . grade. 

2.  The  preliminary  study  of  the  scales  may  be  begun 
in  the  first  grade.  The  major  scales  may  first  be 
learned  within  the  compass  of  the  octave. 

3.  Scales  and  arpeggios  are  treated  in  the  second  and 
third  books  of  Mason.  You  will  find  enough  material 
in  these  to  occupy  a  pupil  for  years.  Compendiums  of 
technfc  like  these  are  not  simply  books  that  are  to  be 
played  through  from  beginning  to  end  and  then  dropped. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  you  may  find  individual  pupils 
who  may  need  special  exercises  for  certain  purposes. 
Often  a  difficult  passage  in  a  piece  needs  to  be  made 
into  an  exercise. 

THE  BEST  METHOD. 

1.  “What  do  you  consider  the  best  fingering  for 
the  scales  in  double  thirds  and  sixths?  Should 
both  forms  of  the  minor  scale  be  used  in  these? 

2.  What  are  the  best  beginner’s  boobs  other 
than  Gurlitt’s  Technic  and  Melody,  Koehler’s 
Practical  Method f” — A.  B. 

I  use  the  standard  fingering  which  may  be  found  in 
Mason’s  Touch  and  Technic,  Plaidy’s  Technical  studies, 
and  Philipp’s  Complete  School  of  Technic  as  published 
by  Presser.  I  mention  the  Presser  edition,  because 
Philipp  also  publishes  another  technical  system  with  an 
entirely  different  fingering  for  the  thirds  and  sixths. 
For  these  the  player  need  only  use  the  harmonic  form 
of  the  minor  scales. 

2.  The  “best”  book  for  teaching  purposes  must  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  matter  of  individual  preference,  equally 
reputable  instructors  having  various  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Standard  Graded  Course  is  one  of  the  best. 
A  splendid  book  for  small  beginners  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Air.  Presser,  entitled  the  Beginner’s  Book, — 
School  of  the  Pianoforte.  You  will  find  it  remarkably 
interesting  and  progressive. 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

“In  order  to  settle  a  dispute  will  you  please,  tell 
me  If  the  major  and  minor  scales  are  taught  from 
the  beginning  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  pupil? 

Are  the  majors  all  taught  first,  or  is  the  relative 
minor  to  each  major  taught  as  it  comes  in  order?" 

— S.  W. 

The  scales  are  at  the  same  time  the  simplest  and  most 
difficult  of  exercises.  Hence  they  may  be  taken  up  very 
early  in  study,  and  be  continued  as  long  as  the  player 
practices.  Some  pupils  are  ready  to  begin  them  as  early 
as  the  tenth  lesson  or  thereabouts;  others  a  little  later. 
The  number  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are  under¬ 
taken  will  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  pupil.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  major  scales  before  the  minors  arc  taken  up. 

GAMES. 

“Is  there  any  book  published  with  musical  games 
that  one  can  use  with  little  people?” — L.  G. 

Yes,  you  will  find  just  what  you  want  in  Games  and 
Puzzles  for  the  Musical,  by  Daniel  Bloomfield.  It  is 
a  capital  collection,  and  will  provide  you  with  no  end 
of  fun  for  your  pupils,  both  old  and  young,  and  also 
unconsciously  provide  them  with  much  invaluable 
information.  Teachers  can  greatly  enhance  their  work 
and  increase  the  interest  of  their  pupils  by  making  use 
of  this  book. 
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ENGLISH  DICTION  FOR  SINGERS. 

An  important  movement  is  now  on  foot 
to  make  English  diction  a  basic  element 
•in  the  education  of  singers  in  America. 

This  is  hopeful  news,  for  indeed  it  is 
high  time  that  a  start  should  he  made  in 
this  direction.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
instead  of  being  shirked  and  avoided  by 
both  teachers  and  singers,  .as  it  is  now, 
English  should  in  America  form  at  least 
as  important  a  part  of  a  singer's  educa¬ 
tion  as  German  does  in  Germany  or 
French  does  in  France. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the  English 
language  is  ill-suited  to  singing  in  an 
utter  fallacy,  though  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  its  bad  reputation  has  been 
acquired  in  view  of  the  maltreatment  it 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  singers  up 
to  the  present  time.  If  singers,  however, 
instead  of  garbling  our  language — under 
the  false  impression  that  it  is  hopeless 
■  to  respect  it  in  its  purity — would  be 
|  willing  to  spend  a  little  time  in  analyzing 
the  words  of  their  songs,  together  with 
their  proper  treatment  in  connection  with 
vocal  tone,  they  would  soon  be  surprised 
into  finding  that  English  is  quite  as  fa¬ 
vorable  to  a  free  delivery  of  tone  as  is 
any  other  language — with  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  Italian,  which  presents  few,  if 
any,  vocal  problems. 

t 

ENGLISH  A  MUSICAL  LANGUAGE. 

English,  for  instance,  has  no  such  un¬ 
musical  combinations  of  gutterals.  flated 
sounds  and  buzzes  as  we  find  in  words 
like  jauchtzen  and  schluchtsen  nor  is  it 
hampered  by  the  remote  and  shadowy 
differentiations  of  vowels  that  occur  so 
frequently  in  French— sounds  of  so 
subtle  a  nature  that  they  are  only  to  be 
heard  to  perfection  by  the  privileged  few 
who  are  endowed  with  a  musical  ear 
exceptional  in  its  analytical  power. 
French  as  we  hear  it  sung  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  English-speaking  people  is 
simply  a  painful  infliction !  And  yet  the 
portfolio  of  almost  every  amateur  in 
America  is  bulging  with  French  songs, 
’  and  as  for  original  English  songs,  of 
which  there  are  many  that  are  quite 
worthy  of  popularity,  these  are  for  the 
most  part  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  in¬ 
terest  would  be  created  in  vocal  recitals 
and  concerts  if  the  audience  could  count 
!  on  understanding  the  words  that  are 
‘  sung;  for,  apart  from  what  the  text  itself 
l  conveys  of  impressions  and  emotions,  the 
music  of  the  song  loses  its  significance 
when  the  hearer  misses  the  unity  of  the 
musical  and  the  poetic  thought  which  the 
!  composer  has  sought  to  weld  into  one, 
[  in  order  that  each  may  clarify  and  inten- 
'  sify  the  other.  As  it  is,  audiences  have, 
;  out  of  sheer  hopelessness  and  discourage- 
!  ment,  almost  ceased  to  feel  any  interest 
v  in  the  text,  for  from  the  moment  that 
[  they  cannot  follow  it,  because  of  the 
i  faulty  enunciations  of  the  singers,  what 
|  can  it  matter  which  language  is  sung? 

I 

WHY  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  IS 
POPULAR. 

1  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  so  many 
|  music  lovers  frankly  declare  that  they 


prefer  instrumental  to  vocal  music.  They 
are  entirely  right,  for  instrumental  music 
is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  namely,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  itself  without  words,  while  vocal 
music  is  for  the  most  part  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  as  it  fulfils  only  half  of  its  contract, 
and  that  imperfectly,  because  in  singing 
the  word,  in  all  its  purity  and  perfection 
of  utterance  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  properly  balanced  and  reliable  produc¬ 
tion  of  tone.  Professor  A.  Melville  Pell 
has  said:  "Singers  should  be  ashamed  to 
merely  instrumentalize  their  songs  upon 
the  organ  of  voice,  as  if  music  were 
everything  and  the  words,  nothing,  for  it 
displays  ignorance  of  the  highest  art  in 
song.” 

However,  “instrumentalizing  songs 
upon  the  organ  of  voice”  is  not  the  only 
error  that  a  singer  can  fall  into ;  there 
is  also  a  reversed  side  of  the  picture. 
For  instance,  we  sometimes  hear  singers — - 
though  more  frequently  among  amateurs 
than  public  performers — who  sacrifice 
voice  entirely  to  a  clear  enunciation.  This 
extreme  is  likewise  not  to  be  encouraged, 
for  a  toneless  recitation  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  art  of  singing  in  its  entirety7  nor 
in  its  integrity.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
certain  singers  who  by  virtue  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  faculty  for  verbal  expression 
produce  great  effect  in  parlors  and  small 
halls,  appealing  more  especially  to  those 
in  whom  the  musical  sense  is  not  highly 
developed,  but  who  receive  their  strongest 
impressions  from  poetic  interpretation. 
But  this  type  of  art,  no  matter  how  ad¬ 
mirable  of  its  kind,  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  true  art  of  singing.  In  the  true 
art  of  singing  it  is  the  voice  that  must 
express  the  emotions,  supplying  every 
subtle  variation  of  color  to  idealize  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  render  them 
doubly  significant. 

SONG  AND  VOICE  INSEPARABLE. 

In  singing,  neither  voice  nor  speech  can 
be  complete  without  the  other;  the  two 
are  essentially  one  and  indivisible;  for 
though  voice — the  material  of  vowels — 
is  formed  in  the  throat  and  consonants 
are  formed  in  the  mouth,  that  is,  each 
byr  a  separate  instrument,  they  are  meant 
to  complement  each  other — the  consonants 
aiding  to  hold  the  breath  in  abeyance 
for  the  correct  emission  of  the  vocal  tone, 
and  the  vocal  tone,  in  its  turn,  furnishing 
the  force  and  carrying  power  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  varying  shades  of  emotion. 

To  quote  Dr.  Bell  once  more ;  “The 
element  of  audibility  in  singing  and  ora¬ 
tory  is  the  voice;  it  is  the  voice  that 
carries  with  it  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  church,  hall  or  theatre  the  articula¬ 
tions  of  the  mouth,  which,  of  themselves, 
would  be  inaudible  over  such  an  area." 
In  the  “intoned  recitations”  I  have  been 
describing  true  vocal  tone  from  the  ap¬ 
proximated  edges  of  the  glottis  is  entirely 
absent :  consequently  there  is  no  elastic 
play  back  and  forth  from  mouth  to  glottis 
with  rythmic  swing  and  its  accompany¬ 
ing  resonance,  but  instead,  a  false  or 
reflex  tone — weak  and  colorless — a  mere 
shadow  of  the  true  glottal  tone.  To  the 
trained  ear  such  tone  sounds  emasculated 
or  effeminate  in  the  man,  artificial  and 
lifeless  in  the  woman,  for  there  can  be 


no  vital  force  or  virility  in  voice  falsely 
produced.  Moreover,  the  false  voice  lends 
itself  only  to  the  expression  of  superficial 
sentiment,  and  not  at  all  to  the  real  and 
deeper  emotions. 

It  should  need  no  further  argument  to 
show  that  if  “instrumentalized  song” — or 
song  where  the  text  is  not  defined — should 
not  be  tolerated  as  vocal  art — neither  is 
an  "intoned  recitation”— devoid  of  all  save 
the  most  superficial  qualities — to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  art  of  singing. 

PERFECTED  DICTION. 

Perfected  diction,  therefore,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  false  production  of  voice,  is  the 
one  and  only  sure  and  proper  basis  of 
singing,  and  likewise  elocution,  as  no 
orator,  preacher,  lecturer  or  actor  can 
look  for  success  without  such  a  basis  to 
build  on.  , 

Hitherto  a  fundamental  study  of  dic¬ 
tion  has  not  found  promoters  because  it 
has  not  been  understood  that  a  special 
system  of  practice  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  eliminate  the  had  habit  of  using 
false  voice,  which  prevails  in  America  as 
it  does  in  no  other  country.  This  cannot 
be  successfully  achieved  without  devot 
ing  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to 
it  as  a  specialized  study. 

All  competent  teachers  of  singing  are 
constantly  confronting  this  obstacle  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  cope  with  it.  Many 
have  believed  "false  tone”  to  be  inherent 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "typical  Amer¬ 
ican  voice,”  and  in  their  despair  of  re¬ 
forming  it  have  gradually  evolved  a  neat 
little  receipt  for  " singing  prettily"  with 
false  tone,  which  has  been  seized  upon 
with  avidity  by  amateurs  in  general  and 
also  by  professional  singers  who  were 
not  above  contenting  themselves  with  a 
cheap  article,  because  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price  of  the  better  thing !  The  stub¬ 
born  persistance  of  this  spurious  tone  has 
even  given  rise  to  arguments  in  its  favor 
— and,  worse  than  all,  prolonged  familiar¬ 
ity  with  it  has  made  even  our  audiences 
accept  it  as  the  only  available  article  in 
voice ! 

False  voice  may  well  be  designated  as 
the  "refuge  of  the  destitute” — in  art! 
For  those  who  have  little  or  nothing  to 
express — who  are  lacking  in  animations, 
in  vitality  or  in  character,  it  is  all  suffi¬ 
cient  in  that  it  represents  them  as  they 
are.  To  those  who  would  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  any  serious  study — who  are  not 
inclined  to  set  about  improving  their  nat¬ 
ural  gifts — who  have  no  aspirations  be¬ 
yond  mediocrity  and  cheap  results,  it 
comes  as  a  panacea  for  it  does  not  call 
for  brains  or  for  any  but  the  most  com¬ 
monplace  qualities.  But  in  the  case  of 
those  who  really  have  emotional  depths — 
who  are  by  nature  aspiring,  enthusiastic 
and  earnest — the  false  voice,  either  ac¬ 
quired  by  imitation  or  by  an  erroneous 
method  of  instruction,  offers  almost  a 
tragic  element,  for  it  arrests  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  all  that  is  richest  and  best  in 
nature,  conceals  and  imprisons  the  higher 
emotions  and  thus  renders  a  beautiful 
soul  mute  and  inglorious !  When  the  im¬ 
portance  of  making  voice — whether  in 
singing  or  speaking — a  true  expression  of 
ourselves  is  better  understood  there  will 
be  a  revelation  of  beauty,  of  genius  and 
of  power  now  untold! 

PUPILS  MUST  KNOW  HOW  TO  SPEAK 
CORRECTLY. 

This  new  and  scientific  method  for  re¬ 
forming  English  diction  cannot  well  be 
undertaken  in  the  singing  lesson.  First, 
there  is  no  time  for  it ;  second,  the  neces¬ 
sary  corrections  even  in  pronunciation 
alone  distract  both  teacher  and  pupil 
from  the  specific  things  which  belong  to 
“bel  canto,”  and  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other  makes  any  lasting  impression 
on  the  confused  and  harrowed  brain  of 
the  student. 


When  a  pupil  first  enters  the  studio  the 
singing  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  at 
least  that  he  knows  how  to  speak  his  own 
language  correctly.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  ignorance  with  which  long 
suffering  teachers  have  to  cope  with  in 
this  respect  is  outrageous  and  intolerable. 
Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  that  English 
diction  for  singers  should  be  made  a  spe¬ 
cialized  study  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
our  music  schools?  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  minds  of  any  progressive 
thinkers  that  it  is  time  and  that  this  new 
departure  should  not  be  delayed. 

The  inaugurators  of  such  a  movement, 
therefore,  will  be  hailed  with  gratitude  as 
one  which  promises  to  be  of  valuable  and 
far-reaching  service  to  America,  not  only 
through  its  singers,  but  likewise  its  actors 
and  its  public  speakers — shall  I  not  add 
also  to  its  people? 

THE  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  DICTION  IN 
ENGLISH  OPERA. 

No  new  opera  writers  to  an  English 
text  can  be  a  real  and  permanent  suc¬ 
cess  while  our  language  is  garbled  and  so 
atrociously  maltreated  as  it  is  by  the 
singers  of  the  day. 

The  public  listens  with  resignation  to 
operas  in  foreign  tongues,  the  text  of 
which  throws  no  light  to  them  on  the 
play  without  referring  to  the  libretto ;  but 
when  an  opera  is  sung  in  English  and 
the  significance  of  the  text  is  equally 
obscure  the  public  feels  justly  outraged 
and  refuses  to  accept  it. 

If,  in  listening  to  English  opera,  the 
audience  could  understand  every  word 
that  is  sung,  it  would  not  be  bored  as 
it  is  to  the  extent  of  unwillingness  to 
bear  with  it  long  enough  to  discover  the 
merits  of  the  music  where  merit  exists. 

Modern  English  opera  might  and  should 
aspire  to  take  its  place  and  hold  its  own 
in  our  opera  houses  side  by  side  with 
modern  Italian,  French  and  German  opera, 
and  when  our  singers,  having  come  to  the 
realization  that  English  can  be  sung  as 
effectively  as  any  other  language,  will  busy 
themselves  with  giving  proper  time  and 
'attentions  to  the  perfecting  of  English 
diction,  regarding  it  as  a  fundamental 
study,  success  will  surely  attend  English 
opera  in  America  and  a  new  door  will 
be  thrown  open  not  only  to  composers  and 
managers,  but  also  to  the  singers  them¬ 
selves. 
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MAKE  DICTION  A  SPECIAL  STUDY. 

Should  there  be  any  singers  who  be¬ 
grudge  the  time  to  make  of  English  dic¬ 
tion  a  special  and  separate  study,  let 
them  reflect  that  when  they  are  acquiring 
the  perfect  sound  of  our  vowels  and 
diphthongs  in  their  relation  to  vocal  tone, 
and  exercising  the  pharyngial  muscles  in 
the  right  way  for  distinct  articulation  they 
are  at  the  same  time  acquiring  the  neces¬ 
sary  flexibility  for  enunciating  beautifully 
in  every  other  language  as  well.  The 
same  unity  of  vowel  form  and  tone,  the 
same  distribution  of  the  sustained  vocal 
sound  in  diphthongs,  the  same  action  of 
the  breath  in  articulating,  and  the  same 
relation  of  the  breath  to  both  articulate 
and  vocal  sounds  apply  equally  to  French, 
German  and  Italian. 

The  difference  in  the  accent  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  foreign  languages  are  super¬ 
ficial  and  easily  acquired  by  anyone 
endowed  with  a  quick  ear;  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  underline  good 
diction  in  any  language,  and  which  exclude 
all  forms  of  false  tone  production,  must 
be  seriously  studied,  and  the  exercises 
given  for  obtaining  the  necessary  flexi¬ 
bility  must  be  diligently  and  regularly 
practiced.  The  fruits  of  such  practice  will 
amply  repay  every  earnest  worker  whose 
aspiration  it  is  to  become  a  true  artist. 


HOW  TO  SET  ABOUT  IT. 

In  all  matters  of  reform,  whether 
moral,  political  or  educa'ional,  after  the 
necessity  for  it  has  been  pointed  out,  after 
a  general  interest  has  been  aroused  and 
the  public  conviction  awakened,  the  time 
for  action  comes  and  the  crucial  question 
is,  “Where  shall  we  begin?"  “How  are 
we  to  set  about  it?”  In  the  crusade  now 
in  progress  for  the  advancement  of  Eng¬ 
lish  diction,  a  few  hints  to  teachers  will 
not  he  out  of  place.  At  the  outset  let  me 
say  that  the  exact  form  of  study  I  am 
now  urging  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  undertaken  as  a  separate  thing — for 
the  direct  purpose  of  laying  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  for  all  that  is  to  follow  either  in 
the  training  of  the  singer  or  the  speaker. 
This  specific  training  may  be  likened  to 
the  pile  driving  to  which  we  must  resort 
before  building  on  marshy  soil.  Unless 
the  piles  of  perfected  diction  are  driven 
home,  there  can  be  no  solid  base  for  the 
true  art  of  singing.  Singers  will  blossom, 
and  singers  will  fade,  especially  fade — 
for  there  can  be  no  permanence  in  a  voice 
however  charming  and  capable,  that  ex¬ 
ists  only  by  virtue  of  God-given  instinct. 
The  singer  must  understand  in  veil  at  its 
beauty  consists;  what  qualities  must  never 
be  allowed  to  escape  from  it.  This  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  a  perfect  tone  really 
is  brings  to  the  singer’s  aid  the  exact  sci¬ 
ence  which  lies  hidden  in  the  folds  of  all 
true  art,  which  guards  it  against  the  de¬ 
ceptive  influences  and  had  examples  in 
which  it  is  constantly  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  entangled,  because  of  the  natural 
tendency  to  imitate.  When  the  precise 
relation  of  the  word  to  the  tone  is  ob¬ 
served  there  will  he  present  in  the  art  of 
the  singer — though  not  in  evidence — the 
science  which  exalts  all  art  above  the 
realm  of  the  ephemeral ! 
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WHAT  IS  AN  ART  SONG? 

BY  DAVID  J.  SANFORD. 

It  was  sometimes  quite  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  just  what  an  art  song  was  to  my 
pupils.  If  they  were  to  get  an  idea  that 
art  songs  were  only  written  by  great  com¬ 
posers  they  surely  would  not  be  correctly 
informed.  Carl  Bohm  may  not  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  masters,  but  his  Still 
Wie  die  Nacht  will  live  longer  than  many 
of  the  lesser  known  songs  of  Beethoven 
and  Schubert.  Again,  how  can  one  say 
that  some  of  the  old  folk  songs  are  not 
art  songs.  The  Little  Red  Lark  and  My 
Charming  Marguerite  are  exquisite  songs 
and  have  as  much  “art”  in  them  as 
Strauss’  Abends  or  Debussy’s  Romance. 

Finally  I  came  upon  this  definition,  “An 
art  song  is  a  vocal  composition  in  which 
a  worthy  poem  is  united  with  the  music 
most  appropriate  to  that  poem.”  Some¬ 
times  the  song  is  as  the  Germans  say 
“durchkomponiert”  or  “through  com¬ 
posed,”  that  is,  each  verse  and  thought 
is  characterized  by  musical  phrases  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  emphasize  that  thought. 
Schubert’s  Erl  King  is  a  famous  example 
of  the  ‘durchkomponiert”  song,  and  most 
of  the  ballades  of  Lowe  are  also  of  this 
type.  However,  there  are  some  songs 
that  are  practically  strophic,  such  as 
Brahms’  “Sapphic  Ode,”  in  which  the  only 
difference  between  the  treatment  of  the 
first  verse  and  the  last  verse  is  so  slight 
that  it  takes  a  musician  to  perceive  it. 
Nevertheless,  hundreds  of  songs  of  this 
class  must  be  called  “Art  Songs.” 


DANGERS  IN  EXTRAVAGANT 
BREATHING  EXERCISES. 

BY  MARION  GIBBS. 

Some  singing  teachers  and  teachers  of 
athletics  seem  to  go  upon  the  principle 
that  the  lungs  are  made  out  of  steel  or 
leather.  I  have  seen  a  singing  teacher 
advise  a  pupil  to  fill  his  lungs  to  the  ut¬ 
most  and  then  slap  his  chest  or  rather 
pound  his  chest  several  times  to  “get  the 
air  all  through  the  lungs.”  An  igno¬ 
ramus  of  this  kind  can  do  an  immeasura¬ 
ble  amount  of  damage  if  he  encounters 
pupils  foolish  enough  to  take  his  advice 
blindly.  Perhaps  it  would  do  such  a 
teacher  good  to  look  up  emphysema  in 
some  good  medical  dictionary  and  find 
out  that  this  disease  caused  by  a  breaking 
down  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  through 
their  over  exercise  or  through  some  great 
strain  is  by  no  means  unusual. 

All  breathing  exercises  should  be  a 
matter  of  gradual  development  and  the 
teacher  who  starts  in  with  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  to  increase  the  lungs  of  his  pupil  as 
he  would  blow  up  a  pneumatic  tire  will 
surely  fail.  Horse  owners  will  tell  you 
that  emphysema  of  the  lungs  is  nothing 
more  than  heaves.  Moral,  don’t  give  your 
pupils  the  heai’Cs. 


Beethoven  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
rugged  giant,  tried  to  the  uttermost  by  a 
mighty  struggle  wifh  the  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  and  the  deep  passions  of  hu¬ 
manity,  but  nobly  and  grimly  determined 
to  fight  his  battles  without  fear,  and  to 
come  forth  victor  at  the  last.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  sore  conflict  with  the  desola¬ 
tions  of  a  world-sorrow,  he,  too,  has 
something  of  the  intellectual  intensity  of 
Bach,  something  of  the  majesty  of  Han¬ 
del,  something  of  the  ineffable  beauty  of 
Mozart,  and,  withal,  a  rugged  strength 
and  dignity  and  trumpet-tongued  elo¬ 
quence  of  his  own  besides.  “Deeper  than 
ever  plummet  sounded”  he  has  fathomed 
the  passionate  sorrows  of  the  human 
heart.  He  is  the  poet  of  spiritual  con¬ 
flict,  and  his  finest  songs  are  songs  of 
sorrow. — J.  Alfred  Jones. 
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THE  FIRST  STEP. 

— 

BY  CLARA  KATHLI-  I  \  Rim.i  ks. 


Before  anything  else  the  student  must 

jbe  taught  that  no  vocal  tone  will  sound 
clear  and  free  unless  it  is  produced  on 
i  one  simple  vowel  sound.  If  the  word  on 
1  which  it  is  sung  is  to  be  made  intelligible, 

1  the  singer  must  know  positively  before- 
1  hand  what  the  exact  vowel  sound  is.  This 
:  may  seem  to  the  reader  both  obvious  and 
easy;  it  is,  however,  quite  the  reverse,  for 
not  one  singer  in  a  hundred  has  a  perfect 
conception  of  what  the  sustained  vocal 
sound  is  in  each  word  before  it  is  sung, 
strange  as  the  statement  may  seem.  This 
is  particularly  notable  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
pound  vowels,  and  it  is  the  failure  to 
analyze  compound  vowels  and  quickly  de¬ 
termine  which  is  the  sustained  vocal 
sound  in  each,  and  which  is  not.  that 
causes  the  difficulties  in  tone  production, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  twang-y  and  vulgar 
tone,  on  which  the  singer’s  prejudice 
against  the  English  language  largely 
rests.  When  we  consider  that  out  of  our 
five  vowel  letters,  a-e-i-o-u,  only  the 
vowel  e  (as  in  see)  is  simple,  it  behooves 
us  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  other  tone. 
For  instance,  long  a,  as  in  fate,  is  made 
up  of  two  distinct  sounds  commencing 
with  the  sound  of  French  e  and  terminat¬ 
ing  with  English  c  as  a  vanishing  sound. 
Only  one  of  these  sounds  is  vocal ;  the 
other  must  not  be  sung  but  must  attach 
itself  to  the  final  consonant.  If  voice  is 
given  to  the  vanishing  sound  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  e,  our  ears  are  at  once  offended  by 
a  disagreeable  twang.  The  letter  i  is  a 
combination  of  the  sound  of  Italian  a  as 
in  far  and  the  vanishing  sound  of  Eng¬ 
lish  e.  The  sustained  vocal  sound  being 
aa;  the  letter  o  is  also  a  combination  of 
two  phonetic  elements,  the  last  sound  be- 
.  ing  the  sound  of  oo.  The  letter  u  com 
bines  English  e  or  ee  and  oo,  the  sus- 
.  tained  vocal  sound  in  the  latter  case  be¬ 
ing  oo,  the  preceding  sound  of  ee  being 
attached  to  the  consonant.  If  the  above 
rules  are  faithfully  observed  in  all  com¬ 
pounds  of  diphthongs,  that  will  dispose  of 
\  a  large  proportion  of  the  obstructed  and 
impure  sounds  which  up  to  now  have 
been  the  bugbear  of  our  singers,  and 
which  also  contribute  largely  to  many  of 
the  objectionable  sounds  in  the  American 
voice.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  our 
alphabet,  from  a  phonetic  standpoint, 
renders  a  study  of  every  vowel  sound  in 
every  syllable  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
I  it  is  therefore  here  that  the  teacher 
should  begin. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  establish 
the  true  relation  of  the  articulates  to  the 
vocal  sounds.  First,  it  must  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  articulate  and  vocal  sound  are 
made  by  two  separate  instruments,  which 
in  their  mechanism  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  must  alternate,  and 
<  not  combine;  that  all  consonants  are 
formed  in  the  mouth,  while  all  vocal 
;  sounds  should  proceed  from  the  glottis. 
That  no  breath  should  be  used  in  articu¬ 
lating  from  the  lungs,  as  the  breath  must 
remain  still  and  without  leakage  till  the 
vocal  tone  calls  for  its  liberation.  How 
this  is  to  be  effected,  and  the  specific  ex- 
\  ercises  for  bringing  about  the  necessary 
\  flexibility  in  the  facial  and  pharyngeal 

i  muscles  is  something  about  which  the 

j  teacher  must  inform  himself  or  herself 

from  an  existing  text-book  which  deals 
v  with  the  subject  of  English  Diction  in 

Song  and  Speech  in  detail,  as  it  is  impos- 
i  sible  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  sub- 
l  ject  in  these  brief  articles,  which  are 

|  meant  to.be  more  suggestive  than  instruc- 
j  .  tive.  I  have  tried  to  show  approximately 
what  are  the  two  first  steps  to  be  taken 
1  in  fighting  the  faulty  diction  of  Ameri- 
^  cans  in  both  song  and  speech;  the  rest 


must  depend  on  the -aptness  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  to  grasp  freely  the  under¬ 
lying  principles,  and  on  fitting  themselves 
for  giving  oral  examples  of  the  clear, 
steady  ringing  and  convincing  sounds  that 
result  from  the  practice  indicated — sounds 
which  are  of  great  charm,  in  that  they 
carry  an  infinite  variety  of  both  tonal  and 
emotional  color,  besides  conveying  to  the 
ear  of  the  listener  a  perfectly  clear-cut 
enunciation  of  the  word  which  gives  the 
emotion  and  the  tone  color  its  excuse  for 
being. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  INTEREST  TO 
SINGERS. 

English  Diction  for  Singers  and  Speak¬ 
ers  (Renamed  English  Diction  in  Song 
and  Speech)  by  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers. 
Published  by  the  author.  Price  $1.50.  In 
this  new  work  the  writer  has  provided  a 
wonderfully  comprehensive  yet  concise 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  which  e^fch 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  treated  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  use  in  singing  and  speaking 
and  invaluable  advice  given  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books 
of  its  kind  in  print. 


The  Grand  Opera  Singers  of  To-day. 
By  Henry  C.  Lahee,  with  forty-eight  full- 
page  plates  in  Duogravure.  Published  by 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Price, 
net,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Lahee  has  produced  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  his  Famous  Pianists  of 
To-day  and  Yesterday,  and  similar  works 
on  singers,  violinists  and  organists.  The 
work  includes  practically  all  the  artists 
who  have  come  prominently  before  the 
public  in  recent  years,  and  an  excellent 
account  of  the  developments  of  opera  at 
the  leading  opera  houses  in  America. 
Opera  lovers  will  find  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment  in  this  book. 


The  Soul  of  a  Tenor,  a  Romance.  By 
W.  J.  Henderson.  Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $1.35. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  musical  educational  books  of 
unusual  value,  and  as  the  brilliant  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Sun.  His  ex¬ 
cursion  into  the  realms  of  fiction  is  there¬ 
fore  unusually  interesting.  The  story  is 
really  an  essay  on  sacred  and  profane 
love,  and  except  that  its  setting  is  at  the 
Aletropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
and  later  in  Europe,  follows  closely  on 
the  lines  of  Tannhauser.  The  minstrel 
knight  is  a  popular  tenor  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  known  as  Leandro  Baroni.  The 
Elizabeth  is  Helen  Montgomery,  also  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  marries  him,  believing 
that  he  has  greatness  of  soul,  only  to 
find  that  he  has  greatness  of  conceit.  A 
Hungarian  gypsy  singer  named  Nagy 
Bosanski,  famous  as  Carmen,  seduces  him 
like  a  modern  Venus.  He  flies  with  her 
to  Europe,  and  her  glorious  singing  and 
fiery  passion  rouse  him  to  a  true  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  art.  With  it  comes  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  his  wife  had  dreamed  him 
to  be,  and  he  flies  from  Nagy  in  disgust. 
He  comes  into  contact  with  one  Zichv, 
a  former  friend  of  Wagner,  and  learns  to 
use  his  wonderful  voice  in  the  service  of 
the  Bayreuth  Master.  His  subsequent  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York,  not  only  as  a  greater 
singer,  but  as  a  supreme  artist,  regains 
for  him  his  wife’s  respect — her  love  he 
had  never  lost.  The  subsidiary  charac¬ 
ters  are  well  drawn,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
incidentally  discloses  a  unique  knowledge 
of  musical  conditions  in  New  York.  He 
is  not  above  poking  good-natured  fun  at 
his  brother  critics  on  the  New  York  jour¬ 
nals,  but  as  he  also  pokes  a  little  fun  at 
the  musical  critic  of  the  6 tin,  no  harm 
can  come  of  it. 
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Conducted  by  Eminent  Organ  Teachers 


SOME  PHASES  OF  GERMAN 
CHURCH  MUSIC  AS  SEEN  BY 
AN  AMERICAN  ORGANIST. 


BY  T.  CARL  WHITMER. 


If  while  looking  through  a  German 
newspaper  you  were  suddenly  confronted 
with 

THE  ANTON  SEIDL 

ROYAL  BAKERY  TO  THE  BAVARIAN  COURT, 
or  if  on  purchasing  another  paper  you 
noticed  the  following  advertisement, 
ORLANDO  BI  LASSO 

CAFE  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  VIENNESE  STYLE. 

would  you  not  awake  a  la  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  rub  your  eyes  and  discover  that 
you  were  in  a  land  where  music  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  pastime  for 
the  luxury  loving  rich?  Devoted  as  we 
are  to  music  in  America,  I  think  that  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  will  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  an  “Edward 
MacDowell  Hotel,”  or  in  the  Boston  Dis¬ 
patch  of  the  “John  K.  Paine  Candy 
Shop.” 

However,  this  popular  devotion  to  mu¬ 
sical  idols  does  not  mean  that  the  corre¬ 
sponding  attention  is  paid  to  all  branches 
of  musical  endeavor.  The  wonderful 
accomplishments  of  Germany  in  orches¬ 
tral,  operatic  and  pedagogical  lines  needs 
no  comment.  Consequently  the  writer 
was  amazed  to  find  some  years  ago  that 
church  music  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
was  considerably  below  tbe  standard  of 
that  in  many  American  cities  and,  in  fact, 
in  some  small  towns. 

Mixed  choirs  are  very  rare  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Any  kind  of  a  choir  at  evening 
service  seems  equally  rare.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  -of  the  service  in  the  State  Church 
gives  stateliness  rather  than  beauty,  but 
this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
choir  really  has  very  little  to  do  with  it ; 
“the  people,”  i.  c.,  the  congregation  bear¬ 
ing  equally  with  the  choir  the  numerous 
and  lengthy  responses  and  chorales. 
Practically  all  that  the  choir  does  is  to 
sing  a  short  anthem — unaccompanied — ex¬ 
cept  on  very  special  days,  when  they  may 
give  a  very  elaborate  work,  such  as  a 
Bach  Cantata  with  orchestra. 

The  German  choirs  in  a  few  cities  sing 
motetts  every  Saturday  afternoon.  Two 
notable  choirs  are  St.  Thomas,  Leipzig, 
and  the  Kreuzkirche,  Dresden,  where 
really  beautiful  work  is  done  in  compo¬ 
sitions  by  Bach,  Palestrina,  Josquin  de 
Pres  and  others.  Of  some  other  German 
singing  I  have  heard  the  less  said  the 
better.  To  put  it  most  politely,  it  was 
not  very  inspiring. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to 
dynamics;  some  attention  to  tempi,  but 
apparently  little  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  quality  of  tone.  Some  boy  choirs 
sing  execrable  tone  quality.  The  two 
churches  noted  above  are  exceptions  also 
in  tbis  regard.  The  men’s  voices  average 
very  well — but  the  boys !  Oh,  how  one 
longs  for  the  English  Cathedral  boys  with 
their  velvet  tone.  On  the  Continent  they 
are  often  little  better  than  miniature 
calliopes ! 

I  have  heard  most  of  the  principal 
church  and  concert  organs  in  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  of  Germany.  Some  I  have 


heard  many  times.  The  following  were 
in  tune  at  the  time  of  hearing:  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Gedaechtniss  Kirche,  Berlin;  St. 
Thomas,  Leipzig,  and  Kreuzkirche,  Dres¬ 
den.  Anything  more  atrocious  than  the 
condition,  of  the  organs  in  Cologne  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  especially  the  Court  Church  at 
Dresden,  where  1  heard  these  instruments, 
can  scarcely  lie  conceived.  The  others 
were  “in  between.” 

The  specifications  ' are  usually  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  elaborate,  like  the  cases. 
Mixtures  are  very  numerous.  It  is  really 
astonishing  what  a  great  number  of  large, 
comprehensive  instruments  there  are. 
May  Heaven  increase  the  Tribe  of  Tuners 
to  put  these  splendid  old  instruments  in 
order. 

One  characteristic  which  has  strongly 
affected  me  is  the  similarity  of  method 
among  the  organists  used  in  accompany¬ 
ing  the  service.  Highly  gifted  technically, 
the  services  are  played  accurately  but  gen¬ 
erally  without  what  an  American  organist 
would  term  inspiration.  A  certain  pe¬ 
dantic  quality,  so  unlike  the  characteristics 
of  the  English  and  American  organist, 
permeates  the  whole  service.  It  is 
especially  evident  in  the  prelude  and 
interludes  which  are  improvised.  That 
pedantry  referred  to  is  mainly  apparent 
in  the  registration  (or  rather  the  lack 
of  it),  little  consideration  for  the  size  of 
the  congregation,  and  in  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  improvised  phrases. 
Of  course,  in  concert  the  organist  is  free 
from  any  convention  and  his  force  ap¬ 
pears,  his  wonderful  technique^ — albeit 
also  a  theory  of  registration  which  if 
applied  as  a  color  scheme  to  German  or¬ 
chestral  work  (which  is  legitimately 
analogous)  would  not  be  accepted. 

CONGREGATIONS  SMALL. 

Except  in  the  churches  starred  by  the 
Guide  Book  authority,  Baedeker,  the  con¬ 
gregations  in  the  cities  are  on  ordinary 
occasions  very  slim,  so  that  the  organists’ 
apparent  lack  of  adaptability  becomes 
very  evident.  I  have  attended  a  great 
number  of  churches  which,  though  most 
important  theologically  (and  supposedly 
musically),  have  no  such  general  interest 
as  have  the  Emperor  William  Church, 
Berlin,  and  Bach’s  dear  old  church,  Leip¬ 
zig,  for  example.  One  can  thus  the  better 
judge  of  what  is  the  custom  peculiar  to 
the  churches  at  large.  Naturally,  where 
immense  crowds  assemble  the  effect  of 
the  Chorales  is  most  overwhelming  and  a 
Teutonic  organ  is  none  too  large.  All 
the  pipes  in  these  mighty  “Hists  of  Whis¬ 
tles”  cannot  drown  more  lusty  shouting 
of  the  people.  Apart  from  the  famous 
churches  there  was  a  "pathetic  quality 
given  by  about  forty  male  and  sixty  tiny 
female  voices  feebly  wallowing  in  a 
mighty  ocean  of  organ  sounds.  In  a 
well-known  Berlin  church  I  heard  an 
organ  of  some  eighty  or  ninety  good 
throated  registers  accompany  continuously 
some  fifteen  small  throats,  made  more 
timid  by  the  lack  of  numbers  (rain  com¬ 
ing  down  in  torrents),  not  one  choral,  but 
six ! 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  praise  the  Ger¬ 
man  Chorales.  Such  a  peoples’-song 
would  be  hard  to  duplicate.  All  that  in¬ 
terests  us  here  is  the  present  musical 


methods  in  relation  to  their  production. 
1  have  noted  the  relation  of  voices  and 
organ  and  now  would  refer  to  the  Inter¬ 
ludes  between  the  stanzas  of  a  Choral. 
There  was  a  period  when  this  Interlude 
was  a  rather  lengthy  affair— also  rather 
an  artistic  matter.  The  tide  seems  to 
have  turned  most  violently  for  they  are 
as  abridged  as  they  could  be  made;  some¬ 
times  ten  chords,  usually  five  or  six  and 
often  nothing.  That  was  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all.  What  is  a  long-drawn  out 
fervor  without  a  long-drawn  out  rest? 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  stu¬ 
dents  need  to  have  it  impressed  well  that 
a  careful  survey  of  the  field  should  be 
made  before  coming  to  a  particular  part 
of  Europe  to  study  this,  that  or  the  other 
thing.  Germany  is  not  the  best  place  for 
all  kinds  of  musical  study.  Any  person 
familiar  with  the  students  who  flock  here 
knows  what  a  lot  of  undiscriminating 
persons  many  of  them  are.  Some  come 
over  to  study  with  teachers  who  have 
been  dead  ten  years ;  some  go  to  X.  to 
study  piano  when  opera  is  really  the 
teacher’s  specialty;  some  to  Y.  to  study 
singing  when  around  them  are  nearly  all 
piano  specialists  and  where  voice  culti¬ 
vation  is  abominable;  and  some  go  to  Z. 
for  orchestral  work  despite  the  fact  that 
the  orchestral  work  in  a  neighboring  city 
in  America  is  infinitely  better. 

I  would  suggest  if  an  American  must 
go  to  Europe  for  church  music,  let  him 
go  to  England  to  study  choir  methods ; 
to  listen  to  the  boy  voice  as  it  should  be 
and  to  investigate  the  artistry  of  organ 
accompaniment.  He  might  become  a  bet¬ 
ter  solo  organist  in  Paris,  but  for  all¬ 
round  church  work  :  let  him  cross  London 
bridge ! 


SOME  THINGS  WORTH  KNOW¬ 
ING  ABOUT  THE  REED  ORGAN. 


LY  SAMUEL  A.  LA  UDELL. 


“Let’s  give  up  the  old  organ  and  get  a 
piano.”  How  many  parents  have  heard 
this  plea.  Get  a  fine  piano,  as  fine  as  you 
possibly  can — but  why  give  up  the  organ 
if  it  is  in  good  condition?  Again,  why 
call  it  old,  when  the  organ  in  its  small 
reed  organ  form  is  really  a  far  newer 
instrument  than  the  piano.  In  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  as  old  as  our  country. 

Perhaps  it  has  a  “suffocating,”  “dead” 
sort  of  a  sound  while  the  piano  is  bril¬ 
liant.  That  is  largely  because  you  are 
tired  of  the  organ  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  does  grow  tired  of  the  organ  far 
quicker  than  of  the  piano.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  of  a  certain  monotony  caused  by 
the  physical  means  through  which  the  in¬ 
strument  makes  its  sounds.  However,  the 
tone  color  of  a  well-made  organ  is  often 
extremely  beautiful  and  deserves  much 
more  attention  than  is  customarily  given 
to  it. 

Style  has  routed  many  a  good  organ 
out  of  the  home.  I  am  willing  to  predict 
that  some  day  we  shall  see  a  return.  The 
reed  organ  is  often  the  pioneer  of  musi¬ 
cal  taste  in  the  home.  Sometimes  it 
marches  into  the  sacred  parlor  when  the 
artistic  taste  in  the  home  is  truly  of  the 
frontier  order.  Prosperity  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  leisure  make  study  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  better  sense  of  artistic  judg¬ 
ment  possible.  The  family  climbing  in 
the  social  and  cultural  scale  find  them¬ 
selves  in  possession  of  a  “box”  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  mid- Victorian  period  of 
warty  furniture  and  looks  little  better 
than  that  horribly  old  “what-not”  that  was 
thrown  out  years  ago,  Consequently,  out 
goes  the  organ. 

The  very  same  instrument  in  a  case  as 
fine  as  that  of  the  new  piano  would  be 
highly  cherished.  Reed  organ  makers  are 
now  manufacturing  cases  with  little  orna¬ 
ment  and  in  exceedingly  good  taste.  The 
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same  amount  of  money  required  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  good  piano  will  buy  an  unusually 
line  reed  organ.  Nowadays  they  may  be 
“blown”  by  small  electric  motors,  and  in 
some  homes  in  districts  where  power  is 
cheap  the  reed  organ  may  become  a  posi¬ 
tive  delight. 

HOW  TO  PICT  out  a  good  reed 
ORGAN. 

Never  judge  an  organ  by  the  number 
of  stops  it  possesses,  in  fact,  some  very 
commercial  manufacturers  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  insert  a  separate  stop  to  bring  out 
each  octave,  using  six  stops  where  one 
would  have  sufficed.  Pull  out  each  stop 
separately  and  see  that  the  stop  means 
something,  that  it  has  a  tone  color  dis¬ 
tinctly  its  own.  If  the  organ  has  a  great 
number  of  stops  and  fifty  per  cent,  are 
so  much  alike  that  you  can  not  distinguish 
any  difference  at  all,  it  is  very  likely  that 
you  are  being  imposed  upon. 

Next  look  at  the  bellows.  They  should 
be  large  and  made  of  very  substantial 
materials.  If  they  appear  to  be  put  to¬ 
gether  in  a  careless  manner  or  if  the 
materials  seem  to  be  cheap  or  inferior, 
don’t  waste  any  further  time  with  the 
instrument.  A  small  bellows  means  that 
you  will  have  to  work  about  twice  as 
hard  to  get  the  power  that  you  would 
with  a  large  bellows. 

Tone  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  but 
you  will  find  it  desirable  if  you  can  get 
an  organist  to  help  you  pick  out  one  with 
a  good  tone.  There  should  be  two  or 
more  distinct  and  different  tone  qualities. 
Of  the  durability  of  the  organ  you  must 
also  be  your  own  judge.  Neat  substantial 
work  is  good,  but  if  you  can  have  behind 
it  the  name  of  some  maker  who  is  known 
for  his  meritorious  products  you  may 
feel  more  secure. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLAYING. 

A  great  deal  of  the  art  of  reed  organ 
playing  rests  ip  the  blowing.  The  feet 
should  be  placed  securely  upon  the  blow 
pedals,  and  the  action  should  be  regular 
and  never  spasmodic.  In  the  organs  with 
automatic  blowers  the  amount  of  air  to 
be  used  may  be  increased  as  the  pedals 
are  operated  more  rapidly.  In  others  the 
swell  pedal  operated  by  the  knee  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  softest  tones  are  obtained 
by  very  gentle  blowing.  Move  the  pedals 
all  the  way  up  and  down  rather  than  mak¬ 
ing  short,  quick  strokes. 

Legato  is  more  important  upon  the 
organ  than  it  is  upon  the  piano.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  one  legato  note  for  another 
is  instantaneous  and  one  note  is  held 
over  just  long  enough  to  melt  into  the 
following  note.  The  exercises  found  at 
the  opening  of  book  first  of  the  Touch 
and  Technic  Series  of  Dr.  William 
Mason  is  most  excellent  in  cultivating 
the  touch  employed  so  frequently  when 
the  fingers  have  to  be  “substituted  in 
organ  playing. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  STOPS. 

The  stop  known  as  Melodia  draws  the 
upper  or  treble  patt  of  one  set  of  reeds 
known  as  eight  foot  reeds,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  pipes 
eight  feet  long  in  the  pipe  organ.  The 
stop  Diapason  draws  the  bass  of  this 
same  set.  These  form  the  background 
of  good  reed  organ  playing  and  are  use¬ 
ful  when  accompanying  mixed  or  female 
voices. 

Another  set  of  reeds  imparting  a  bright 
and  possibly  more  distinct  quality  to  the 
organ  are  characterized  as  Flute  for  the 
treble  and  Viola  for  the  bass.  This  is 
the  same  set  throughout,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  pitch  makes  a  difference  in  tone 
quality  quite  distinct.  In  some  organs 
the  quality  is  modified  to  resemble  the 
particular  instruments  after  which  they 
are  named.  The  combination  of  the  four 
stops  mentioned  gives  a  full  effect.  Color 
may  be  added  to  the  above  by  the  use  of 


the  V oix  Celeste  and  the  Sub-bass  and 
Octave  coupler  with  the  use  of  more 
wind  gives  depth  and  power. 

In  using  any  stop  as  a  solo  stop  it 
must  naturally  stand  out  distinctly.  For 
instance,  a  very  good  flute  effect  may  be 
secured  by  drawing  the  Melodia  and 
Viola.  Play  the  melody  on  the  two  high¬ 
est  octaves  F  to  F.  This  gives  a  soft 
accompanying  bass  and  a  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  quality  in  the  treble.  An  exceedingly 
good  imitation  of  the  violin  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  drawing  the  Viola,  Flute  and 
Vox  Humana.  Play  the  solo  with  the 
right  hand  on  the  two  highest  octaves  as 
before.  Possibly  the  best  imitation  of  the 
human  voice  may  be  secured  by  drawing 
the  Viola,  Vox  Humana  and  Flute.  Play 
the  melody  on  the  middle  keys  and  em¬ 
ploy  a  chord  or  arpeggio  accompaniment 
above  it  sustaining  the  melody  and  play¬ 
ing  the  accompaniment  slightly  staccato. 

The  player  will  easily  find  other  in¬ 
genious  combinations  with  other  stops 
and  will  have  no  end  of  amusement  in 
picking  them  out  for  himself.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  reed  organ,  or  harmonium,  is 
very  popular  in  the  home  and  there  is  a 
surprisingly  large  amount  of  good  music 
published  for  it — much,  however,  too 
serious  to  appeal  to  American  players, 
who,  unfortunately,  look  upon  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  sneers.  However,  many  of 
the  reed  organs  that  have  been  sold  are 
so  purely  commercial  that  they  have  not 
the  fascination  of  the  good  organ.  If 
you  are  going  to  get  a  reed  organ  get  the 
best,  not  a  makeshift.  In  London’s  Reed 
Organ  Method  there  are  innumerable 
valuable  ideas  for  the  organ  teacher. 


THE 


ORGAN  AS  A  SOLO 
STRUMENT. 


IN- 


(An  Essay  Read  Before  the  Music 
Teachers’  Association  of  California.) 

BY  DR.  H.  J.  STEWART. 


A  careful  examination  of  the  recital 
programs  of  our  best  solo  performers  will 
show  that  their'  selections  naturally  fall 
under  two  heads:  (1)  music  composed 
specially  for  the  organ,  and  (2)  music 
transcribed  and  adapted  from  other 
sources,  chiefly  orchestral.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  both  schools  of  or¬ 
gan  playing  should  not  be  fairly  and  prop¬ 
erly  presented  on  a  well  chosen  program. 
The  real  danger  is  that  the  organist  may 
be  misled  by  popular  applause  toward 
the  selection  of  too  many  arrangements 
and  transcriptions  and  thereby  neglect 
the  proper  and  legitimate  literature  of  the 
instrument.  To  my  mind  a  really  well- 
balanced  program  is  one  in  which  most 
of  the  selections  are  of  the  legitimate 
type,  with  a  few  suitable  transcriptions 
as  a  concession  to  popular  taste.  From 
such  programs  the  name  of  Bach  will 
rarely  be  absent,  and  frequently  repetition 
of  the  works  of  this  great  master  will  in 
time  lead  even  the  untrained  listener  to 
an  appreciation  of  his  genius. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pianoforte 
there  is  no  instrument  which  possesses  so 
large  and  varied  a  literature  as  the  organ. 
If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  three 
great  schools  of  organ  playing,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Germany,  France  and  England, 
what  a  wealth  of  good  music  we  have  at 
our  command!  To  mention  only  a  few 
names,  Germany  has  given  us  the  immor¬ 
tal  Bach,  together  with  Mendelssohn, 
Merkel,  Reubke  and  Max  Reger.  France 
may  point  with  pride  to  the  works  of 
Guilmant,  Widor,  Cesar  Franck,  Dubois 
Salome,  Samuel  Rosseau  and  Eugene 
Gigout.  From  England  we  have  compo¬ 
sitions  by  Samuel  Wesley,  Henry  Smart, 
Best,  Elgar,  Lemare,  Hollins,  Wolsten- 
holme  and  a  score  of  lesser  lights,  whilst 
in  our  own  country  we  have  composers 
like  Arthur  Foote,  Mark  Andrews,  Hora¬ 


tio  Parker,  Fluntington  Woodman  and 
Russell  King  Miller,  who  are  upholding 
with  strong  arms  the  standard  of  legiti¬ 
mate  organ  music. 

Turning  from  the  genuine  literature  of 
organ  music  to  the  field  of  transcriptions 
we  are  at  once  confronted  by  a  multitude 
of  different  opinions  as  to  the  suitability 
or  otherwise  of  certain  styles  of  compo¬ 
sition  for  reproduction  on  the  organ.  For 
example,  a  good  rendition  of  the  overture 
to  Tannhauscr  will  invariably  evoke  a 
storm  of  applause,  yet  with  the  exception 
of  the  opening  theme  of  the  Pilgrim’s 
Chorus,  it  is  absolutely  unsuited  to  the 
genius  of  the  instrument.  The  delicate 
tracery  of  Wagner’s  violin  obligato  to 
the  Pilgrim’s  theme  is  entirely  spoiled  by 
performance  on  the  organ,  and  when  ren¬ 
dered  on  this  instrument  it  bears  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  original,  but  rather 
reminds  one  of  the  absurd  and  jerky  mo¬ 
tions  of  a  jumping-jack.  It  is  possible, 
no  doubt,  to  make  a  trained  elephant 
dance— indeed,  I  have  seen  the  thing  done 
in  a  circus — but  the  result  is  decidedly 
absurd  and  ungraceful. 

ORGANIC  STORMS. 

Why,  then,  should  we  debase  and  de¬ 
grade  the  magnificent  tones  of  the  organ 
by  turning  the  instrument  to  a  purpose 
for  which  it  is  utterly  unsuited?  The 
argument  of  popular  applause  and  appre¬ 
ciation  is  really  unworthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  If  we  bear  in  mind.that  it  is 
the  positive  duty  of  the  artist  to  lead  his 
audience  to  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
forms  of  art,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
display  of  finished  technique  and  vir¬ 
tuosity  without  resorting  to  trickery.  In 
this  connection,  although  such  composi¬ 
tions  are  not  usually  transcriptions,  1 
would  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  ever 
popular  “Storm”  Fantasia,,  of  which,  as 
you  are  aware,  there  are  many  examples. 
We  all  know  the  program  of  such  pieces 
— a  pastoral  scene  of  perhaps  three  pages 
duration;  then  a  gradual  clouding  of  the 
heavens,  indicating  the  approaching  storm, 
which  finally  bursts  with  terrific  force, 
the  illusion  being  assisted  in  some  organs 
abroad  by  the  use  of  a  theatrical  “wind 
machine,”  and  the  rattling  of  some  dried 
peas  in  a  disused  oyster  can,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  representing  a  downpour  of  hail. 

In  one  of  these  compositions,  published 
in  Paris,  I  find  the  following  directions 
for  making  thunder :  “The  organist 
should  be  provided  with  a  small  board 
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uThe  Ideal 
of  Perfection 

eminent  authority  says,  “Pears’  Soap 
realizes  more  closely  than  any  other.” 
“Most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 
balms  for  the  skin  ”  says  another. 
Try  Pears  yourself  and  you  will 
agree  that  this  famous  soap  sold 

At  An  Ordinary  Price 

is  of  the  highest  quality  in  every  particle. 
It  cleanses  thoroughly — repairs  the  harm 
common  soaps  may  have  done  and  is 
matchless  for  the  complexion.  Pears  is 
economical,  goes  farthest,  lasts  longest. 
In  every  particular  your  good  taste  and 
ycur  judgment  will  approve 

Pears 9 
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THE  “GEM” 

Church  Organ  Pedals 

Attached  to  Upright  Pianos  for  organ 
students  to  practice  on  their  piano 

Syracuse  Church  Organ  Co.,  1 

Successor  toT.  H.  KNOLLIN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BENNETT  ORGAN  COMPANY 

ORGAN  BUILDERS 

ROCK  ISLAND  -  -  -  ILLINOIS 

The  organs  we  build  are  as  near  perfection 
as  skill  and  money  can  make  them. 


Organ 


will  be  much  improved 
in  tone  and  volume  by 
using  a 

KINETIC  ORGAN  BLOWER 

Our  book  “Modern  Organ  Blowing” 
sent  free,  tells  about  organs  and 
organ  blowing  and  shows  the  very 
simple  method  of  installation. 

Kinetic  Engineering  Company 

57th  &  Baltimore  Ave.,  Phila  elphla 
Boom  824,  41  Park  Row,  New  York 
Room  5,  12  Pearl  St.,  Boston 
1452  Nlonadnock  Block,  Chicago 


1913  ETUDE  PREMIUM  CATALOG 

- AND - 

1913  ETUDE  MAGAZINE  GUIDE 

Sent  on  request  _ 


KRAFT 


ORGAN  RECITAL  TOUR 


NOW  BOOKING 

Address,  TRINITY  CATHEDRAL,  : 


CLEVELAND.  O. 


1,500  MOLLER  PIPE  ORGANS  8  1  in  Pittsburgh; 

8  i  in  New  York;  47  in  Baltimore ;  4 1  in  Philadelphia ;  36  in  Cincinnati ;  1  8  in  Washington ; 
21  in  Hagerstown.  For  Catalogues  address  M.  P.  MOLLER,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD 


Ff.i 

Guilmant  Organ  School 

Ef£9 

DR.  WILLIAM  C.  CARL,  Director 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

turn 

44  WEST  TWELFTH  STREET,  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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THE 

TEACHING 

VALUE 

of  the  music  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  SUMMY  EDITION  is  becoming 
rapidly  and  widely  recognized.  It  is 
a  growing  factor  in  the  line  of  teaching 
material,  especially  those  volumes 
suited  to  the  earlier  grades.  The 
character  of  the  music  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  best  type  of  musical  com¬ 
position.  Tunefulness  is  not  lacking — 
in  fact  the  charm  of  that  feature  of 
the  music  is  made  all  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  because  of  the  finish  and  skill 
evidenced  in  the  writing.  These  are 
results  which  come  only  from  ripe  ex¬ 
perience  or  from  the  guidance  of  good 
masters.  The  catalog  now  contains 
nearly  sixty  volumes. 

The  growth  in  the  demand  for  the 
GRADED  STUDIES  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Crosby  Adams  proves  that  they  are 
meeting  a  need,  and  satisfying  a 
large  contingent  among  that  growing 
class  of  progressive  teachers  who  have 
learned  how  to  make  music  teaching 
attractive  and  of  educational  interest 
to  the  student;  who  have  broken  away 
from  the  restricted  methods  which 
mean  drudgery  to  the  pupil  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  dreaded  duty  instead  of  an  en¬ 
joyable  study.  The  studies  which  go 
to  make  up  this  aeries  have  been  so 
attractively  compiled  that  they  prove 
exceptionally  successful  in  fitting 
every  requirement.  Each  of  the  five 
books  does  not  represent  a  grade  but 
a  graded  progression,  and  the  series 
affords  a  variety  of  study  not  found  in 
any  other  similar  series  of  studies. 

A  postal  request  will  bring  all  other  information 

Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Publishers 

64  E.  Van  Buren  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


PIANO  TUNING  PAYS 


You  can  learn  at  home  by  devoting  your  spare 
moments  to  the  study  of  our  correspondence  system. 
It  Is  a  profession  that  can  be  converted  Into 
anytime  or  place  In  the  civilized  world  at 
notice. 


THE  TUN 


Our  graduates  earn  85  to  810  per  day  the  yearround. 
We  supply  free  a  Tune-a  Phone,  also  a  working 
model  of  a  full-sized.  Modern,  Upright  Action,  and 
the  necessary  tools  for  each  pupil. 

Our  wonderful  invention,  the  Tune-a-Phone,  gives 
the  exact  number  of  beats  that  should  occur  in  the 
tost  Intervals.  With  It  the  student  knows  what  the 
result  should  be.  It  eliminates  guess-work. 

,  Write  today  for  free  Illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 

Address,  Niles  Bryant  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
1  5  Fino  Arts  Building,  BattleCreek,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


Graves 

Piano 

Shields 


Protect  Front  Panel,  Fall  Board, 
Lock-Strip  and  Bottom  Board  from 
scratches  and  mars.  Invaluable  in 
Studios,  Sales-rooms,  Homes. 
Transparent  and  Inconspicuous — see 
cut  in  November,  1911,  Etude. 
Descriptive  circular  showing  intro¬ 
ductory  price  sent  on  request. 


C.  W.  GRAVES,  417  Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind. 


ROOT  VIOLINS 

For  over  fifty  years 
the  Root  Violins  havt* 
been  a  pleasure  to  lovers 
of  the  smooth,  mellow, 
rich,  even  tone  that  de¬ 
notes  perfection  in  violin 
construction. 

Prices,  $5.00 
to  $150.00 

Purchaser  may  ex 
change  any  instrument 
at  any  lime  for  a  higher  grade  and  have  full  value  allowed. 

S*  ud  for  catalog.  We  publish  nil  kiuds  of  easy  music 
for  young  orchestras.  Catalog  free. 

E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 
1530  C.  55th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(planchette)  sufficiently  long  to  cover 
about  one  octave  of  pedal  notes,  and  at 
the  proper  time  this  must  be  placed  over 
the  lowest  part  of  the  pedal-board  and 
the  organist  must  then  stand  upon  the 
plank!”  Another  well-known  “Storm” 
Fantasia,  by  Neukomm,  has  the  following- 
unique  effect :  At  the  height  of  the  storm 
there  occurs  a  blank  measure  or  bar, 
with  the  startling  announcement,  "Thun¬ 
der-clap!”  To  accomplish  this  the  organ¬ 
ist  is  directed  to  draw  all  the  stops  and 
then  suddenly  fall  forward  on  the  keys, 
with  both  arms  extended  so  as  to  strike 
every  note  on  the  keyboard !  I  notice 
that  in  recent  reprints  of  this  piece  the 
thunderclap  effect  is  omitted,  but  this  is 
hardly  just  to  Neukomm,  who  is  certainly 
entitled  to  full  credit  for  a  perfectly  new 
effect  in  organ-playing. 

The  storm  movement  is  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  prayer,  giving  an  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  that  shiverv-shaky  stop 
known  as  the  vox  humana,  the  tones  of 
which  certainly  resemble  the  bleating  of 
sheep  or  goats  rather  than  the  human 
voice.  The  whole  thing  generally  closes 
with  a  dance  of  peasants  and  general 
rejoicing. 

In  all  seriousness.  I  would  ask,  can 
such  stuff  be  accepted  as  suitable  for  per¬ 
formance  upon  the  noblest  musical 
instrument  which  the  genius  of  man  has 
ever  invented?  In  closing  my  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  organ  transcriptions 
I  would  mention  as  examples  just  a  few 
works  which  exhibit  the  organ  in  a  very 
favorable  light.  Such  compositions  as 
the  slow  movement  from  Dvorak’s  New 
World  Symphony,  Tschaikowsky’s  an¬ 
dante  from  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  his 
finale  to  the  Symphony  Patlietique ;  Wag¬ 
ner’s  introduction  to  the  third  act  of  the 
Meister singer,  the  funeral  march  from 
G  otter  dammerung  and  the  Walhalla 
scene  from  Das  Rhein  gold,  may  well  be 
accepted  without  question  as  suitable  in 
every  way  to  organ  performance,  and  if 
we  use  our  own  artistic  sense  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things,  we  shall  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  such  questions  as  they 
arise. 


ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC  ON  THE 
ORGAN. 


BY  K.  M.  L  MM  ARE. 


The  more  the  player  studies  orchestral 
music  on  the  organ,  the  more  will  he  help 
to  advance  artistic  organ  playing  and 
building.  This  remark  must  apply  to  the 
fairly  advanced  player.  Such  study  will 
broaden  his  conceptions  of  interpretation, 
and  will  create  a  striving  for  the  perhaps 
unattainable — so  far  as  the  organ  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  will  no  longer  be  content  to 
look  upon  the  organ  as  a  machine  on 
which  to  play  chants  and  hymns,  but  he 
will  demand  freedom  to  do  as  he  wishes. 
He  will  not  accept  the  arbitrary  stop- 
combinations,  with  their  supposed  “suita¬ 
ble  basses”  and  “accompaniments”  already 
prescribed  for  him  by  the  builder.  He 
will  realize  that  he  must  be  unhampered 
in  everything.  Instead  of  copying  another 
man’s  drawing  he  will  paint  his  own 
picture.  He  will  be  not  merely  receptive 
but  creative.  He  will  no  longer  be  con¬ 
tent  to  do  the  best  lie  can  with  a  few 
left-footed  pedal  notes,  while  he  endeav¬ 
ors  to  manipulate  a  crescendo  with  his 
right  foot  at  the  other  end  of  the  pedal 
hoard.  He  will  wish  to  maintain  a  cer¬ 
tain  strength  of  tone  for  several  bars  per¬ 
haps,  without  being  deprived  of  the  use 
of  either  foot.  He  will  wish  to  play  some 
pedal  notes  with  his  right  foot,  and  to 
vary  the  Swell  shutters  by  means  of  his 
left.  He  will  not  tolerate  the  incon¬ 
venience  and  discomfort  of  having  to  lift 
his  hands  up,  above  the  top  manual  and 
Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when 


resort  to  the  inevitable  rallentando  while 
he  endeavors  to  locate  a  suitable  “stop- 
key;”  or,  if  there  are  draw  stops,  he  will 
discover  that  he  must  have  frequem 
changes  on  his  Choir  or  Orchestral  or¬ 
gan,  and  will  realize  how  awkward  it  is 
to  reach  the  stops  when  placed  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  keyboard.  He  will 
wonder  why  his  fingers  ache  in  playing- 
rapid  music,  whereas  he  can  play  the 
same  passage  over  and  over  again  with¬ 
out  fatigue  on  the  pianoforte;  and  the 
builder  will  explain  to  him  that  he  had 
to  put.  those  “illusive”  springs  into  the  key 
action  for  the  sake  of  repetition! 

ABILITY  MUST  COME  FIRST. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  orches¬ 
tral  music  ought  not  to  be  played  on  the 
organ.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  frankly 
and  cordially  agree  with  them,  if  they  will 
only  allow  nie  to  add  the  words  “by  those 
who  are  incapable  of  doing  it.”  No 
•  rganist  is  wise  who  attempts  to  interpret 
orchestral  music  on  the  organ  until  he  is 
really  able  to  do  it  justice.  I  have  known 
of  organists,  with  little  or  no  executive 
pretensions,  launch  straight  out  o*n  to  a 
full  Wagner  program,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  never  seriously  studied 
a  single  bar  of  the  great  master's  scores, 
and  forgetting  that  the  instrument  on 
which  they  were  playing  was  totally  un¬ 
suited  for  such  music.  Hence  what  was 
intended  to  be  received  seriously  has  cul¬ 
minated  in  burlesque.  Let  the  organist 
begin  with  more  humble  efforts,  and  by 
constant  study  and  practice  gradually 
bring  himself  up  to  a  higher  level.  If  he 
aspires  to  Wagner,  by  all  means  let  him 
study  the  published  transcriptions  at  his 
command ;  and  by  so  doing  he  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  develop  slowly  but  surely  a  more 
interesting  and  artistic  style  of  organ 
playing.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  true 
artist — who  has  a  properly  balanced  sense 
of  proportion  coupled  with  refinement — 
should  not  even  accompany  the  church 
service  in  an  orchestral  manner;  provided 
always  he  gets  a  clear  “picture”  of  the 
orchestra  in  his  mind,  and  gives  effects 
which  closely  resemble  it  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  anything  bordering  on  coarseness 
or  vulgarity.  The  style  itself  is  perfectly 
legitimate  in  competent  hands— it  is  the 
abuse  of  it  which  brings  discredit.  A  true 
sense  of  discrimination  is  imperative  to 
real  art. 

LIFE-LIKE  ORGAN  PLAYING. 

The  orchestral  and  more  life-like  style 
of  organ  playing  is  the  goal  at  which  to 
aim.  But  it  is  not  to  be  attained,  and  it 
should  not  even  be  thought  of,  until  the 
student  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  Bach. 
Mendelssohn,  Rheinberger,  etc.  A  strict 
schooling  in  such  music  is  essential  be¬ 
fore  the  player  can  venture  into  new 
fields.  The  foundation  must  be  sure  and 
solid,  or  it  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
keep  him  within  bounds.  He  must  thor¬ 
oughly  know  the  organ  before  he  can  even 
think  of  the  orchestra.  Above  all  things 
his  aim  must  not  be  to  imitate  the  orches¬ 
tra  (which  he  can  never  do),  but  simply 
lo  take  it  as  his  pattern  in  the  way  of 
expression  and  tone-coloring.  Once  his 
playing  has  become  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  orchestra,  how  great  his  reward 
when  he  finds  opening  up  before  him  a 
world  of  music,  new  to  him,  full  of  hope 
and  joy  and  possibilities  unbounded. 


“I  was  in  a  Missouri  town  two  years 
ago,”  said  a  local  dramatic  producer, 
“trying  to  get  up  a  show.  The  land¬ 
lord  of  tlie  chief  and  only  hotel  seemed 
half-way  intelligent  and  1  interviewed 
him,  as  a  preliminary.  ‘Your  town 
boasts  a  band,  does  it  not?’  I  asked. 
Well,  no,  stranger,’  lie  responded. 
‘We’ve  got  a  band,  but  we  don't  boast 
of  it.  We  jest  endure  it.’” — Boston 
T  raveler. 
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THE  WORLD  RENOWNED 


Intending  purchasers  of 
a  strictly  first-class  piano 
should  not  fail  to 
amine  the  merits  of 


SGHMER 

It  is  the  special  favorite  of  the  refined  and  cultured 
musical  public  on  account  of  its  unsurpassed  tone- 
quality,  unequalled  durability,  elegance  of  design 
and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

THE  SOHMER-CECILIAN  INSIDE  PLAYER 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHERS 


Favorable  Terras  to  Responsible  Parties 

SOHMER  &  COMPANY 

Warerooms,  315  5th  Ave.  Cor.  32d  St.,  New  York 


Take  4 
^Years  to 
Pay 


Beautiful  ^ 

a “|  Book  \ 
All  About 
|  Pianos  and 
Organs 

M  ^  O 


FREE 


r 

'  One 
Year  Trial 


Tells  About  Most  Remarkable 
Piano  and  Organ  Offer  Ever  Made 

Cornish  Pianos  and  Organs,  famous  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  purity  of 
tone  and  exceptional  lasting 
qualities,  are  now  sold  at 
the  lowest  prices  ever  quoted 
for  high  grade  instruments. 

Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory  Price 

Save  from  a  third  to  a  half  what  dealers  charge,  freight  paid 
if  you  wish.  Try  the  Cornish  in  your  own  home — if  not 
absolutely  satisfactory,  return  it  to  us  within  a  year  at  our 
expense  and  your  payments  will  be  refunded  with  interest. 
Every  Cornish  Piano  or  Organ  guaranteed  for  25  years’  per¬ 
fect  service,  and  you  are  fully  protected  by  our  guarantee  in 
writing.  You  can  take  4  years  to  pay.  No  more  liberal 
offer  of  standard  pianos  and  organs  ever  made.  This  is  a 
remarkable  buying  opportunity. 


Guaranteed 
For  25  Years 
Think  of  That 


You  can  buy 


Pianos 


gptjfth 


Organs 


“None  Better  in  the  World” 


— No  matter  what  the  price.  Better 
instruments  can’t  be  made.  The 
material  and  workmanship  in  every 
Cornish  instrument  is  perfect.  The 
price  is  remarkably  low  when  you 
buy  direct  from  factory,  the 
Cornish  way,  which  eliminates 
the  middleman 


Cornish  Perfection 
Backed  by  Over 
50  Years*  Experience 

Over  250  000  Cornish  instru¬ 
ments  in  use  today.  —  5  COO 
unsolicited  testimonials  (re¬ 
gistered  )  from  satisfied  pur¬ 
chasers  in  every  section  of  the 
world.  Special  terms  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  religious  and  charit¬ 
able  institutions. 


Free  Book  Explains  All 


Send  For  It 


Our  new  Catalog  Is  tho 
handsomest  piano  and 
organ  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished— it  contains  proof 
of  every  roason  for  Cor¬ 
nu  h  superiority.  Sent 
FREE  on  request.  Say 
whether  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  j.ianos  or 
organs.  Receipt  of 
look  means  no  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  Mrt. 
Write  today.  Fle*^ 
mention  this  paper. 


The  Cornish 
Company 
Washington,  N.  J. 
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Department  for  Violinists 

Edited  by  ROBERT  BRAINE 


There  are  illustrious  exponents  of  Mr. 
Diestel's  view,  however.  One  famous 
living  violinist  most  assuredly  plays  with 
the  whole  arm.  for  such  force  as  he  has 
on  the  violin  would  not  be  possible  other¬ 
wise." 

Possibly  the  true  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  to  use  one  method  in  the 
case  of  passages  of  one  nature  and  the 
other  method  in  passages  of  another. 


tudying  for  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

A  young  man  writes  to  T he  Etude  the 
■allowing  letter,  which  is  typical  of  many 
thers  which  are  received  : 

“I  am  twenty  years  of  age,  and  have 
tidied  the  violin  thoroughly  with  the  best 
;achers  in  my  home  town.  At  present  I 
m  advanced  past  Kreutzer,  and  am  now 
Tidying  Rodes’  24  Caprices.  I  have 
layed  at  concerts  and  have  received  com- 
lendation  from  critics.  I  won  the  gold 
iedal  at  the  -  Musical  Festival 


eently.  My  present  teacher  thinks  that 
have  great  musical  talent  and  advises 
,e  to  go  away  and  give  my  whole  time 
i  study.  I  cannot  decide,  so  am  writing 
i  you  for  an  opinion. 

“I  am  in  business  here  and  making  a 
ving.  If  I  go  away  to  study,  I  would 
ive  to  give  up  my  business.  I  would 
ladly  spend  considerable  money  to  per- 
;ct  myself,  as  I  love  the  art.  The  trou- 
le  is  whether  I  could  make  good  or  not. 
[any  people  claim  that  there  are  lots  of 
iolinists  in  the  field  who  do  not  make 
living.  What  teachers  would  you  ad- 
ise  me  studying  with  in  Canada,  the 
Inited  States  or  Germany?  What  salary 
oes  a  violinist  command  on  the  Orpheum 
r  Empress  circuits?" 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reply  to  let¬ 
ups  of  this  character  in  a  satisfactory 
lanner,  because  of  the  personal  equation 
ivolved.  No  one  can  judge  of  the  talent 
f  a  student  without  a  personal  hearing. 
ior  his  prospects  of  making  good  in  a 
nancial  way,  without  knowing  his  habits, 
haracter,  and  whether  he  possesses  the 
lusiness  ability  to  market  his  talents  suc- 
essfully.  Out  'of  a  certain  number  of 
awyersj  doctors,  or  business  men.  seem- 
ngly  of  equal  professional  ability,  hardly 
wo  will  gain  similar  incomes.  Some  will 
nake  large  fortunes,  while  others  will 
inly  make  a  bare  living.  Others  again 
will  fail  in  their  professions  and  have  to 
:ry  something  else. 

Our  correspondent  should  not  abandon 
tiis  business,  unless  he  is  determined  to 
succeed  in  the  musical  profession,  unless 
be  feels  that  he  could  not  be  happy  in 
any  other  business  or  profession.  He 
runs  some  risk  certainly,  but  one  must 
do  that  in  any  new  venture.  Having  once 
decided  that  music  is  to  be  his  life  work, 
he  must  burn  the  bridges  behind  him,  and 
set  his  face  resolutely  to  the  future.  If 
he  is  doubtful  of  his  talent,  he  might  visit 
one  of  the  large  American  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and 
seek  the  advice  of  eminent  teachers  of  the 
violin. 

If  he  is  able  to  play  Kreutzer  and  Rode 
really  well,  our  correspondent  is  not  too 
old  to  advance,  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
since  the  ability  to  play  such  studies 
forms  a  foundation  on  which  can  be 
built  some  of  the  greatest  works  for  the 
violin.  It  is  also  a  good  sign  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  public  performances. 

As  to  financial  results,  a  violinist  has 
to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  a  million  to 
make  a  large  fortune  in  the  profession, 
but  a  good  violinist,  intelligent,  temperate, 
and  of  good  habits  does  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  making  a  fair  income,  which 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  asci- 


age  doctor,  lawyer,  or  clergyman.  Maud 
Powell,  the  well-known  concert  violinist, 
estimates  the  average  earnings  of  a  good 
orchestra  violinist  at  $2,000  per  year ; 
many  earn  much  more.  There  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  demand  for  good  violin¬ 
ists  in  this  country  for  orchestra  and  solo 
work  and  for  teaching.  If  one  cannot 
succeed  in  a  metropolitan  city  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  chance  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities 
or  towns.  To  the  violinist  possessed  of 
sufficient  technic,  financial  success  is 
largely  a  matter  of  business  ability  in 
finding  a  market  for  his  talent. 

The  Etude  does  not  make  a  practice 
of  recommending  certain  teachers,  but 
.competent  violin  teachers  can  be  found  in 
any  large  city  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
As  a  rule,  the  fees  for  instruction  in 
Europe  are  much  less  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  teachers,  who  charge  very  high 
prices  for  instruction.  The  student  in  a 
large  European  city  should  count  on  ex¬ 
penses  (including  instruction)  of  $1,000 
to  $1,200  per  year. 

Probably  no  two  violinists  on  the  vau¬ 
deville  circuits  mentioned  command  the 
same  salary.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  ability 
and  reputation  they  possess.  If  Tsaye  or 
Fritz  Kreisler  should  seek  a  vaudeville 
engagement  he  could  doubtless  get  a  con¬ 
tract  at  $1,000  or  $1,500,  or  even  more  per 
week,  while  a  comparatively  unknown 
performer  might  not  get  over  $50  or  $75. 
In  the  vaudeville  business  a  violinist  must 
be  famous  before  he  can  get  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  do  high  class,  legitimate  violin 
playing.  In  the  case  of  violin  players  of 
ordinary  attainments,  the  comedy  element 
enters  in.  and  they  are  expected  to  play 
rag  time,  do  amusing  stunts,  imitate 
hurdy  gurdies,  squeaking  pump  handles, 
bag  pipes,  etc.  As  we  take  it,  our  corre¬ 
spondent  desires  to  follow  violin  playing 
as  an  art,  and  to  play  legitimate  music 
and  not  do  vaudeville  stunts,  so  we  would 
advise  him  to  leave  the  vaudeville  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  his  reckoning  in  considering 
whether  to  take  up  music  as  a  life  pro¬ 
fession.  Besides,  vaudeville  engagements 
are  precarious,  as  in  fact  are  all  concert 
engagements.  The  violinist  who  has  a 
good  teaching  business,  together  with  or¬ 
chestra  playing  and  some  solo  work,  in  a 
good  city  has  all  the  best  of  it. 


VIOLINS  OF  SIMILAR  TONE 
QUALITY. 

Time  was  when  any  kind  of  a  violin 
was  considered  good  enough  for  use  in 
the  orchestra,  and  orchestral  musicians 
played  on  most  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
violin.  At  the  present  time  there  is  such 
rivalry  among  the  great  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  of  the  world,  that  directors  are 
beginning  to  give  attention  to  the  quality 
of  the  string  instruments  which  are  used 
in  their  orchestras.  A  list  of  the  violins, 
violas,  cellos,  and  double  basses  used  in 
the  London  Philharmonic  orchestra  which 
Nickisch  recently  brought  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  tour  was  published  not  long  ago. 
From  this  list  it  appears  that  the  string 
section  of  the  orchestra  consists  almost 
altogether  of  line  old  instruments,  some 
of  them  Cremonas,  and  all  of  very  simi¬ 
lar  tone  quality.  In  the  Berlin  symphony 
orchestras  much  attention  is  being  paid 
to  the  quality  of  the  string  instruments, 
so  that  the  tone  will  be  as  homogenous 
as  possible.  The  effect  of  a  large  body 
of  strings  of  similar  tone  characteristics 
is  singularly  beautiful. 


Beauty 

Masters 


A  NEW  IDEA. 

Hans  Diestel,  a  well-known  violinist 
of  Berlin,  who  is  one  of  the  first  violinists 
of  the  Berlin  Royal  Philharmonic  or¬ 
chestra,  is  the  author  of  a  new  work  on 
violin  technic,  which  contains  so  many 
revolutionary  ideas  on  violin  playing  that 
it  is  certain  to  provoke  wide  discussion. 
In  regard  to  the  finger  stroke  he  says: 
“As  to  the  blow,  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  whether  the  movement  of 
the  fingers  comes  from  the  knuckles,  or 
from  the  larger  movement  of  the  entire 
lower  arm.  Speed,  vigor,  certainty  of  in¬ 
tonation  as  well  as  tonal  effects  will, 
without  question,  decide  in  favor  of  the 
arm  movement.” 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Abell,  the  well-known 
Berlin  violin  authority,  in  commenting  on 
this  theory,  says:  “Violin  teachers  will, 
no  doubt,  contradict  this  view  and  decide 
for  the  movement  from  the  knuckles. 


THE  BRIDGE  IN  SUMMER  AND 
WINTER. 

Violinists  who  live  in  climates  where 
the  winters  are  cold  and  the  summers 
warm,  such  as  in  the  Northern  States  of 
our  own  country,  notice  that  the  strings 
on  their  violins  seem  too  high  above 
the  fingerboard  in  summer,  and  too 
low  in  winter.  The  change  comes  about 
so  gradually  that  many  fail  to  notice  it. 
or  else  ascribe  it  to  other  causes  than 
the  change  in  temperature,  which  is  the 
true  one.  In  summer  the  top  of  the  vio¬ 
lin  expands  and  bulges  up  slightly,  due 
to  the  great  heat  and  moisture.  This 
raises  the  bridge  slightly  and  causes  the 
strings  to  lie  somewhat  higher  from  the 
fingerboard,  so  that  it  is  harder  to  press 
them  down  and  the  violin  consequently 
plays  “harder.”  In  winter  the  cold 
causes  the  top  to  contract  or  sink  down 
slightly.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  a 
lower  bridge  were  used,  and  brings  the 
strings  closer  to  the  fingerboard,  so  close 
(if  the  bridge  used  is  a  low  one  even 
for  the  summer),  that  it  is  difficult  to 
produce  a  good  clear  tone.  Many  violin 
makers,  in  fitting  a  bridge  in  climates 
where  there  are  great  extremes,  strike  an 
average  between  the  height  required  forj 
cold  and  that  for  warm  weather. 

Many  violinists  who  understand  this  cli- . 
matic  change  in  the  violin,  have  a  bridge 
for  summer  and  one  for  winter.  In  the 
late  fall  when  they  find  their  strings  are 
getting  too  close  to  the  fingerboard  they; 
change  to  the  winter  bridge,  and  as  the! 
summer  comes  on  and  the  strings  are 
found  to  be  too  high  above  the  finger¬ 
board  they  change  back  to  the  summer 
bridge  which  is  lower.  By  the  use  of 
the  two  bridges  the  strings  can  be  kept 
at  the  proper  distance  above  the  finger¬ 
board.  It  takes  several  weeks  of  a 
change  in  temperature  to  bring  about 
these  changes  in  the  violin,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  gradual.  For  this  reason  two 
changes  of  bridges  in  a  year  will  be  found 
to  be  ample. 


The  influence  of  feminine 
beauty  is  responsible  for  the 
great  achievements  of  woman¬ 
kind,  for  she  who  is  beautiful 
sways  the  world  as  her  own. 

To  preserve  or  even  acquire  this 
noble  attribute  is  a  pleasure 
when  the  one  toilet  cream  of 
purity  and  quality  is  used  that 
cream  is  ELCAYA. 

ELCAYA 

"Makes  the  Skin  Like  Velvet 

This  dainty  “Cream  of  Flowers” 
protects  the  skin  from  the  harsh 
Winter  weather — makes  it  soft, 
fresh,  inviting  and  keeps  the  pi 
complexion  naturally  beautiful.  L- 
ELCAYA  has  become  the  most 
treasured  “Beauty-Aid  cf  the 
well-groomed  American  woman 
because  of  its  distinct  superior¬ 
ity  and  purity.  Use  the  best 
use  ELCAYA. 

All  Dealers-N alion-Wide  sell  ELCAYA 


CREME  ELCAYA 
SAVON  ELCAYA 


CERAT  ELCAYA 
POUDRE  ELCAYA 


Trial  size  2c.  Send  dealer  s  name 

JAMES  C.  CRANE,  Sole  Agent 
107  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


\/|/^|  IKT  OVIDE  MUSIN’S 
V  XV./I— i  UN  Virtuoso  School 

A  PUPIL  OF 

OVIDE  MUSIN 

UNDERSTANDS  THE  ART  OF 

1.  Producing  a  full,  beauiit'ul,  clear  tone. 

2.  Acquiring  facility  and  certainty  oi 
techuic. 

3.  Commanding  coutrol  of  the  bow*arm 
and  wrist 

ALL  IX  HIE  SHORTEST  POSSIBLE  TIME 

These  ami  other  essential  principles  of 
Violin  playing  are  embodied  In  Mr.Musin’s 
original  course  of 

Scientific  Lessons  by  Correspondence 

two  of  which  will  he  sent  for  $1.00. 

NEW  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  VIOLIN  (Accompanied) 

NIGHTINGALE  (brilliant  concert  number)  75c.  EXT  ASK  (cap¬ 
tivating  Valse  lente)  75c.  SLUMBER  SONG  (charming,  cttective) 
50o.  MELODRAMK  (exceptional  duett  for  two  violins)  50c. 
MAZURKA  ELEGANTE  (fascinating  solo)  60c,  SWAN  SONG  (a 
beautiful  tone-picture)  combined  with  the  rhythmical  A  LA 
GAVOTTE,  $1 .00.  Prices  Net.  Write  for  list  of  others. 

OVIDE  MUSIN’S  VIRTUOSO  SCHOOL  OF  VIOLIN 
51  West  76th  Street  (Dept.  E12)  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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WOMAN’S  BEAUTY 

is  her  complexion.  Society  requires  and  every 
woman  desires  that  soft,  clear,  velvety  smooth’ 
ness  which  LABLACHE  al- 
ays  imparts.  Invisible, 
vbut  adherent,  its  delicate 
perfume  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  refinement. 

Refuse  Substitutes 

They  may  be  dangerous. 
Flesh,  White,  Pink  or  Cream 
60c.  a  box  of  druggists  or  by 
mail.  Over  two  million  boxes 
sold  annually.  Send  !0  cents 
for  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO., 
French  Perfumers,  Dept:  35 
Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 

onr  a^”«vtisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


WHEN  PETER’S 
IS  YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
CANDY 


you  need  fear  no  unhappy 
consequences  when  you  in¬ 
dulge  the  youngsters  “just 
because  it’s  Christmas.” 
You  know  how  safe  it  is  to 
let  them  eat  all  they  want 
of  their  beloved  Peter’s. 


P eter’s  slips  into  Christmas 
stockings  as  if  made  for 
them.  Its  delicious  flavor, 
its  absolute  purity  and 
wholesomeness  make 
P eter  s  the  ideal  Christmas 
candy. 


Peter’s  Milk 
Chocolate 


Violin  Queries  Answered 

By  Robert  Braine. 


_  B.  L. — 1.  Youi*  two  years’  experience  in 
violin  playing  would  prove  of  material  as¬ 
sistance  to  you  in  learning  any  other  instru¬ 
ment,  since  music  is,  after  a.l,  one  language, 
and  the  various  instruments  are  simply  dif¬ 
ferent  means  of  expressing  it.  2.  If  you 
have  good  talent  for  music  your  age,  twenty- 
two  years,  should  not  prove  a  serious  han¬ 
dicap  in  learning  the  cornet,  flute  or  oboe 
although  all  instruments  should  he  studiet 
in  early  youth  to  attain  the  best  results 
o.  All  three  of  these  instruments  are  diffi 
cult  to  learn  if  one  aims  at  the  highest  per 
fection,  but  the  same  might  be  said  of  anv 
musical  instrument.  It  requires  many  year:) 
of  hard  work  to  become  an  artist  either  oil 
the  cornet,  flute  or  oboe.  The  oboe  is  espe- 
ciaily  difficult,  and  there  are  very  few  really 
good  American  oboe  players,  since  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  not  studied  so  much  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe.  Good  flute  players  are  also 
v®r.v  ,ia,le'  .Good  cornet  players  are  more 
plentiful,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  bands, 
and  the  prominence  of  the  cornet  as  a  band 
instrument.  4.  At  the  present  day  the  oboe 
is  used  principally  in  band  and  orchestra 
music,  and  is  rarely  heard  as  a  solo  instru¬ 
ment,  although  some  of  the  earlier  composers 
wrote  solo  compositions  for  it.  Handel  even 
wrote  six  concertos  for  the  oboe.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  orchestra,  and 
good  oboe  players  command  high  salaries. 

A  fairly  good  cornet  suitable  for  profes¬ 
sional  orchestra  work  would  cost  at  retail 
from  ,$50  to  .$100;  a  flute  from  $25  to  $50; 
an  oboe  from  $25  to  75.  Second-hand  in¬ 
struments  might  be  purchased  for  much  less. 
Ihe  best  class  of  professionals  pav  much 
higher  prices  than  those  quoted  for  their  in¬ 
struments.  1  here  are  several  large  music 
houses  in  New  York  which  keep  on  hand  a 
large  supply  of  second-hand  instruments.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  get  a  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  second-hand  instrument  at 
nrst,  with  the  privilege  of  trading  it  in  later 
on  a  higher  priced  one,  as>  soon  as  you  have 
Anally  decided  to  become  a  professional 
player  of  the  instrument  chosen.  6.  There 
is  a  greater  demand  for  cornet  players  since 
several  are  required  for  every  band,  and  one 
or  more  for  an  orchestra,  according  to  its 
size  whereas  many  small  orchestras  play 
without  either  flute  or  oboe.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  number  of  cornet  players  than 
the  other  two  instruments,  and  many  more 
flute  than  oboe  players.  Every  large  band 
and  orchestra  has  its  oboe  and' flute  p’ayers 
7:  A?  t°  which  instrument  it  would  be  ad- 
t  isable  for  you  to  learn,  from  a  business 
standpoint,  it  would  be  dim  cult  '  to  advise 
w  it  bout  Knowing1  you  personally.  If  you  mas- 
ter  any  of  these  instruments  thorough’y  and 
become  an  artistic  player,  you  could  be  sure 
of  work  and  a  good  income.  If  you  learn 
only  moderately  well,  you  would  probably  get 
business  from  the  cornet,  since  it  is 
difficult  for  flute  and  oboe  players  to  get 
business  unless  they  arc  good  artists.  Good 
performers  on  wind  instruments  are  much 
scarcer  than  those  on  string  instruments 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  amateurs 
learn  string  instruments  for  their  own  pleas¬ 
ure  and  make  a  profession  of  music  later. 

I  ew  students  study  wind  instruments  except 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  professionals. 

I  know  one  conservatory  of  music  where,  out 
of  1  ■  > 0  students,  there  is  only  one  student 
each  of  the  flute  and  oboe.  ‘  All  the  rest 
are  studying  piano,  pipe  organ,  voice  and 
violin. 


II.  W.  II. — A  full  description  of  the  method 
or  producing  the  vibrato  was  given  in  The 
Etude  Violin  Department  for  July,  1910. 
There  is  also  a  long  description  of  the  vi¬ 
brato  in  The  Violin  *and  How  to  Master  it 
a  little  work  by  II.  C.  Honeyman,  retailing 
at  50  cents,  which  can  be  supplied  by  The 
Etude.  A  new  book  is  just  out  in  Europe 
published  by  Schott  &  Co.,  and  written  bv 
Siegfried  Eberhardt,  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  vibrato.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  vibrato  you  might 
arrange  to  have  this  work  imported. 


D.  II.  II.  Pietro  Antonio  Della  Costa  was 
a,  ,*raol!s  Italian  violin  maker  who  worked 
at  Ireviso,  near  Venice,  from  about  1740  to 
1/JO.  According  to  the  label  you  send,  your 
violin  is  only  an  imitation  of  this  maker,  for 
it  bears  the  words  “Copie  de,”  in  French 
which  means  that  your  violin  was  copied  from 
the  Italian  maker.  Your  violin  is  no  doubt 
a  i  rench  imitation.  It  may  have  a  good  tone 
for  all  that. 


H  J.  A.— -You  can  And  out  the  scale  of 
custom  duties  for  the  importation  of  old 
violins  by  writing  to  the  Supt.  of  Customs 
in  New  York  City,  and  your  express  agent 
can  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  express 
charges  on  a  violin  to  your  city.  2.  The  lead- 
ing  dealers  in  old  violins  in  America,  either 
visit  Europe  themselves  in  quest  of  old  vio- 
lms,  or  have  an  agent  there  who  sends  them 
violins,  the  greatest  market  for  old  violins 
is  London,  England,  where  auction  sales  of 
old  violins  are  held  twice  a  month.  I  have 
known  of  $30,000  worth  of  old  instruments 
being  sold  in  a  single  day  at  one  of  these 
London  auction  sales.  3.  No  doubt  experts 
are  occasionally  deceived  as  to  the  genuine¬ 
ness  ot  an  old  violin  just  as  bank  cashiers 
occasionally  tail  to  detect  a  very  well  exe¬ 
cuted  counterfeit.  It  takes  a  life  training 
to  become  a  real  expert  in  judging  old  vio¬ 
lins.  4.  \\  orks  on  violin  literature  are  more 
expensive  than  popular  history  and  fiction,  be¬ 
cause  tnere  is  less  demand  for  them.  5.  The 
public  libraries  in  the  larger  cities  contain 
the  works  you  want.  If  you  have  a  public 
library  in  your  town  why  do  you  not  ask 
the  librarian  to  buy  some  of  the  books  you 
want  for  the  library?  6.  Write  to  the  New 
,,or  Circulating  Library,  New  York  City. 

I  ossibly  they  could  arrange  to  rent  the 
works. 


L.  A. — Salzard  was  a  violin  maker  of  the 
French  school  (Mirecourt),  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  made  some  good  instruments. 
Jacobus  .Steiner  was  the  great,  st  German  v  o- 
lin  maker.  The  violins  of  the  latter  have 
been  extensively  counterfeited.  There  is  no 
fixed  price  for  old  violins.  I  have  known 
Steiner  violins  to  sell  from  $250  to  $1,000, 
and  Salzard  vio.ins  from  $60  to  $200,  ac- 
coiding  to  preservation,  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship  and  tone.  Competent  experts  in  this 
country  usually  charge  a  fee  of  $5  for  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  genuineness  of  a  violin,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  certificate.  “ 


M.  C.  The  violins  of  Carlo  Bergonzi  of 
Cremona  are  much  sought  after  bv  violin¬ 
ists,  ana  the  price  runs  into  the  thousands 
tor  choice  specimens.  He  used  a  flat  model, 
and  his  varnish  is  a  magnificent  orange  red, 
or  brown  in  some  cases.  From  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  violin  you  describe 
is  genuine;  however,  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
on  the  merits  of  a  violin  without  seeing  it. 


It.  K.  Ihe  sign,  as  far  as:  I  can  judge 
from  the  liar  ot  music  you  send  me,  is  one 
usually  employed  to  denote  the  tremolo. 
However,  as  writers  of  violin  music  some¬ 
times  use  signs  in  an  arbitrary  manner  for 
a  special  purpose,  I  could  only  give  a  defi¬ 
nite  answer  after  examining  the  entire  study 
If  you  care  to  mail  it  to  me  I  will  give  you 
an  explanation. 

2.  For  studies  in  shifting,  you  could  not 
do  better  than  to  study  the  scales  in  the 
three  octave  form  as  given  in  Schradieck's 
.Scales.  Etudes  Nos.  11  and  12  in  Kreut- 
zer  Etudes  give  admirab’e  practice  in  shift¬ 
ing,  also.  For  easier  shifting  passages  there 
is.  much  admirable  material  in  Hermann's 
Violin  School,  Yol.  II,  which  deals  with  the 
positions. 


F.  S.  S. — You  will  probably  fin  1  The  His - 
torn  and  Construction  of  the  Violin  bv 
toucher,  and  The  Violin  and  How  to  Make 
Jt.  by  a  Master  of 5  the  Instrument  what  you 
want.  1  hese  are  inexpensive  works  and  can 
be  ordered  through  .your  dealer. 


II-  I' • — Music  dealers  can  supply  a  violin 
cleaner  which  is  put  up  in  tubes  ready  for 
use.  Bead  carefully  the  directions  which  ac¬ 
company  the  mixture.  Sometimes  where  it 
is  of  long  standing,  the  rosin  and  dirt  eats 
its  way  into  the  varnish  of  the  violin  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be  cleaned  off 
with_  anv  mixture  which  will  not  bring  the 
varnish  off  at  the  same  time.  A  violin  should 
be  wiped  clean  with  a  silk  handkerchief  when 
it  is  put  away  for  the  day. 


E-  S. — There  is  a  vast  number  of  violin 
methods  and  studies.  For  the  start  the 

I  loh  man  Method,  Dancla’s  Conservatory 
Method,  Part  I,  or  Hermann’s  Violin  Schooi 
Yol.  I,  will  do  very  well.  Book  I  of  the 
Ivayser  Etudes,  Op.  20,  would  follow,  then 
Hermann's  Y'ioiin  School,  Vol.  II.  for  posi¬ 
tion  work.  This  might  be  followed  by  Books 

II  and  III  of  the  Kayser  studies,  then  Mazas 
special  Studies.  By  this  time  the  student 
would  probably  lie  ready  for  Ivreutzer.  As 
a  rule  Ivreutzer  is  followed  by  Fiorillo  and 
Bode,  in  the.  order  named.  This  list  is  purely 
arbitrary,  since  the  literature  of  the  violin 
is  so  vast  that  each  teacher  has  his  own 
preferences,  and  many  different  excellent 
courses  could  be  mapped  out. 


B.  P.  Co. — The  sound  post  occupies  a  posl- 
1  ion  a  little  back  of  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
under  the  B  string. 


E.  \Y .  1  he  Etude  has  published  several 

articles  on  the  vibrato  within  the  past  two 
«  c  •voul  lluvo  y°«r  copies  filed  you 
would  find  much  to  assist  you  in  them.  The 
best  way  to  learn  the  vibrato  is  to  begin 
in  the  third  position,  leaning  the  wrist  on 

the  ribs  of  the  violin,  and  taking  care  that 

the  joint  of  the  first  finger  is  held  free  from 

the  neck  ot  the  violin,  so  that  the  hand  can 

easily  assume  the  necessary  vibratory  motion. 
Many  fail  in  learning  the  vibrato  because 
they  hold  the  neck  of  the  violin  Mghtly 
gripped  between  thumb  and  fore-finger,  which 
locks  the  hand  and  hinders  its  free  to-and- 
tro  motion. 

In  making  the  vibrato  it  is  preferable  that 
the  hand  should  vibrate  from  the  wri  t  al¬ 
though  violinists  are  frequently  seen  to  use 
the  entire  fore-arm  in  producing  it.  This  lat¬ 
ter  method  is  not  to  be  commended.  Go  to 
a  l  the  concerts  you  can  and  note  how  the 
tiolmists  produce  the  vibrato. 


AUGUST  GEMUNBER  &  SONS 


42  East  23rd  St.  New  York 

Makers  of  the  Famous 


“Gemtinder  Art”  Violins 


When  artists  discuss  the  subject  of  Violin  Makers 
the  name  “Gemunder”  looms  up  as  an  undisputed 
authority.  We  will  send  any  of  our  violins  for  free 
Jnal.  ..Student’s  and  Old  Violins  as  well  as  the 
Gemunder  Art”.  Our  catalogues  will  safely  guide 
you  in  your  selection.  All  free.  Also  ask  for  our 
String  List  E  and  copy  of  “  Violin  World.” 


Violinists,  Attention 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


You  can  have  your  choic 
of  the  finest  collection  o 
Old  and  New  Stringe 
Instruments  in  Americ 


on  Thirty  Days’  TriaN 


\X/R!TE  TODAY  for  free  eopj 

’’  of  the  new  Lewis  Catalog  ul 
Violins, ’Cellos,  etc.  Don't  think  of  buying  a  Violin, 
\  tola,  Cello  or  other  stringed  instrument  until  \  ot 
nave  seen  this  book.  Ji  will  post  you  thoroughly 
on  violin I  values ;  tells  you  how  to  judge  a  violin  by 
me  wood,  varnish  and  construction,  and  why  we 
send^our  instruments  on  free  trial.  Write  at  once. 
Don  t  pay  enormous  profits  to  jobbers,  brokers 
and  dealers.  Every  one  of  these  gets  part  of  youi 
money  when  you  buy  a  violin  in  Ihe  regular  way. 
We  make  and  imporl  our  own  instruments  and  sell  direct 


beneflt  of  the  regular  middleman's 
discount.  Our  stock  of  old  violins  Includes  some  ol 
the  finest  examples  of  the  work  of  the  old  masters 
The  Celebrated  l.cwls  Violins  are  made  in  our  own  workshop! 
by  the  best  of  foreign  mnkera,  and  are  fur  superior  to  rnosl 
old  violins  costing  two  or  three  times  as  much. 


10  TO  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Try  nny  instrument  in  our  stock  before  you  decide  to  buy, 
Don  t  buy  any  kind  of  a  musical  instrument  any  other  vny 
Vou  can't  tell  anything  from  a  printed  description  ir  a  f.'n 
minutes'  trial  in  a  show  room.  We  insist  that  you  shall  be 
satisfied  and  will  pay  express  charges  both  wuys  on  all 
returned  instruments. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  of  our  superb  instruments. 

—  Your  name  and  address  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  you  have  any  idea  of  ever  buying  a  stringed  justru- 
nient  you  need  this  book.  Now  write. 


WM.  F.  LEWIS  &  SON,  Makers  and  Importers 
(Est.  1869)  225  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 

VIOLIN  AIAKERS!-We  make  a  specialty  of  Imported  Woods, 
Varnishes  and  Tools . 


All  IQM  A  I  1C 

Music  Cabinets  and 
Piano  Bench  Cabinets 


Are  made  to  keep  music  verti¬ 
cally,  the  modern  way  of  filing 
commercial  papers. 

The  automatically  expanding 
feature  of  these  cabinets  pro¬ 
vides  for  greater  convenience 
and  capacity  than  is  attainable 
with  any  other.  Also  made  for  * 
Disc  Phonograph  Records. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Booklet. 


A  Better  Way  to  Take 
Care  of  Your  Music 


Then  you  may  order  through 
your  dealer  on  trial  at  our 
risk,  or  send  to  us  direct. 


[  THE  AulOMAlIC 


|ti  _ 

|  File  x  Index  Co 

■  1*3-153  N  .  PEARL  ST. 

■  GREEN  BAY .  WIS 


NEUNER  VIOLINS 


are  now  and  have  been  for  several  years  used 
by  leading  solo  and  orchestra  players  throughout 
the  world.  pr.ce  $25  0() 


We  don  t  consider  a  violin  sold  until  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  satisfied  in  every  particular.  Catalog 
of  fine  Violins  and  Cellos  sent  free. 


MUSICIANS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

60  Lagrange  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


MUSIC  MATERIAL 


For  Kindergarten  Teachers 


The  Color  Bird  Scale;  Color  Note  cale;  Small 
Col  r  cale;  Music  Staff  Peg  Board;  Music  Staff 
Folding  Board,  etc.  Send  for  catalog. 

DANIEL  BATCHELLOR  &  SONS 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penna, 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTORS 


Recommended  to 

Conservatories,  Colleges,  Public  and  Private  Schools 
PHILADELPHIA  MUSICAL  AND  LITERARY  BUREAU 
1710  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Teachers  send  stump  for  particulars  and  rcgistPition  blank 


I H E  ETUDE 


‘897 


The  Music  Lover’s  Digest 

The  Best  in  Musical  Literature  from  Everywhere 

The  Etude’s  monthly  scrapbook  of  paragraphs  worth  re-reading,  selected,  per¬ 
chance,  from  yesterday’s  mail,  from  the  continent,  the  latest  book,  or  from  some 
old  and  rare  tome,  as  the  case  may  be,  giving  our  readers  the  cream  of  reading  from 
contemporary  journals  in  all  languages,  and  from  the  most  stimulating  books. 


Jeorge  Bernard  Shaw’s  Definition  of  a 
Music  Critic. 

There  are  throe  main  qualifications  for 
musical  critic,  Imsitles  the  general  qualifi- 
ntion  of  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
-0rid.  He  must  have  a  cultivated  taste  for 
nisic;  he  must  be  a  skilled  writer;  and 
o  must  be  a  practiced  critic.  Any  of  these 
ln-ee  may  he  found  without  the  others;  hut 
lie  complete  combination  is  indispensable  to 
ood  work.  Take  up  any  of  our  musical 
,apers — those  which  are  taken  in  by  the  or- 
anist  as  The  Lancet  is  taken  in  by  the 
,,,-tor — and  you  will  find  plenty  of  articles 
Written  by  men  of  unquestionable  compe- 
incc  and  even  eminence  as  musicians.  These 
ontiemcn  mav  write  without  charm  because 
hey  have  not  served  their  apprenticeship 
o  literature;  but  they  can  at  all  events 
xpress  themselves  at  their  comparative 
-dsure  as  well  as  most  journalists  do  in 
heir  feverish  haste ;  and  they  can  depend 
n  the  interest  which  can  he  commanded  by 
uy  intelligent  man  who  has  ordinary  pow- 
rs  of  expression,  and  who  is  dealing  with 
subject  ho  understands.  Why  then  are  they 
e  utterly  impossible  as  musical  critics Be- 
ause  they  cannot  criticise.  They  set  to  work 
ike  schoolmasters  to  prove  that  this  is 
right”  and  that  “wrong:”  they  refer  dis- 
uted  points  to  school  authorities  who  have 
•  o  more  authority  in  the  republic  of  art 
ban  the  head-master  of  Eton  has  in  the 
louse  of  Commons ;  they  jealously  defend 
heir  pet  compositions  and  composers  against 
ival  claims  like  ladies  at  a  musical  at  home  ; 
hey  show  no  sense  of  the  difference  between 
professor  teaching  his  class  how  to  resolve 
lie  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  and  that 
if  a  critic  standing  in  the  presence  of  the 
rhole  world  and  its  art,  and  submitting  his 
Jinal.vsis  of  the  work  of  an  artist  whose  an- 
hority  is  at  least  equal  to  his  own. — The 
%iew  Music  Review  (New  York). 

jtlinor  Musicians  and  Gastronomy. 

[  The  German  newspapers  are  full  of  plans 
■  or  improving  the  concert  situation  so  that 

Iiinor  artists  may  make  a  little  money.  The 
ilain  truth  is  that  the  world  does  not  want 
ninor  artists.  Most  of  them  would  have 
letter  incomes  and  do  the  world  much  more 
ood  if  they  learned  the  art  of  cooking  in¬ 
tend  of  wasting  their  time  learning  to  sing 
i  n-  play.  Cooking  is  an  art,  and  electricity 
|  ivill  soon  make  it  an  exact  science,  which 
[  t  is  surely  quite  as  honorable  to  practice 
is  it  is  to  sing,  or  play,  or  teach  others  to 
ring  or  play,  for  a  mere  pittance.  Rossini 
.v  as  more  interested  in  gastronomy  (he  was 
in  excellent  cook)  than  in  music,  and  Alex- 
indre  Dumas  wrote,  near  the  end  of  his 
f  ureer,  “I  see  with  pleasure  that  my  cuhn- 
I  try  reputation  is  increasing,  and  soon  prom¬ 
ises  to  efface  my  literary  reputation.” — liven¬ 
ing  Rost  (New  York). 


lean  a  Music  Teacher  be  Sued  for 
Honesty? 

An  indignant  mother  from  a  country  town 
writes  asking  whether  she  can  or  not  sue 
for  damages  a  musical  instructor  ot  Chicago. 
,The  facts,  as  she  frankly  stated  them,  are 
i  ibat,  having  been  advised  by  the  music 
leachers  of  her  home  town  to  bring  her 
daughter,  whom  they  pronounced  a  musical 
j'-enius  to  this  particular  Chicago  instructor, 
Lite  d'id  so  and  was  told  that  before  he 
could  take  her  as  a  pupil  hi1  must  examine 
flier  as  to  her  proficiency  in  her  art 

After  having  done  so  the  “insult  followed. 

!  It  consisted  in  Hie  instructor's  telling  the 
!  mother  to  take  the  daughter  home  and  to 
make  of  her  a  good  cook  and  housewife  . 
".Now  all  my  friends,”  writes  the  mother, 
“know  that  i  came  here  purposply  that  my 
;  girl  should  study  with  this  teacher,  and  T 
am  very  much  humiliated  about  It,  and  am 
-  ashamed  to  face  them.”  Then  she  asks  it 
she  could  not:  sue  the  professor. 

If  any  suit  is  begun  it  should  he  against 
L  those  who  sent  her  to  Chicago.  The  profes- 
*  sor  should  receive  a  medal. _  We  wish  we 
.  might  make  his  name  public.  lie  had  a 
|,  chance  to  swindle  the  mother,  the  girl,  and 
i1  the  public.  The  money  was  already  paid. 

He  returned  it  and  refused  to  be  a  party 
■  lo  a  fraud.  ,  ,  ,, 

.  If  all  art  instructors  wore  ns  frank  the 
i  public  would  lie  saved  much  suffering  and 
ilie  army  of  good  housewives  greatly  m- 
creased.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Decadent  Musical  Taste  in  Germany. 

|  “Musical  taste  is  sinking.”  that  is.  in  few 
;  words  what  the  most  important  statistics  of 
the  report  of  the  Hoard  of  Investigation  ot 
the  German  Music  Publishers’  Association  re- 
i  veals.  In  a  purely  commercial  manner,  the 
'  business  of  the  publishers  has  Increased,  hut 
the  ffistbetic  demands  of  the  general  public 
1  have  not  been  any  too  high.  Serious  music 
:  as  well  as  really  good  music  for  the  home 
|  seem  to  fare  badly  while  frivolous  music  be- 
(  comes  more  and  more  successful.  We  can 


confirm  these  observations  from  our  own  ex¬ 
periences  but  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that 
no  other  art  has  so  many  opposing  forces  as 
that  of  the  music  of  the  people. — Die  Kunst- 
wart  (Munich). 

The  Need  for  More  Music  in  the  Pri¬ 
mary  School. 

Here  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  place  where  the  symbols  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  music  can  he  taught  with  greater 
success  than  in  the  primary  grades  of  our 
public  schools.  No  class  of  teachers  is  so 
skillful  as  our  primary  teachers  in  the  task 
of  presentation  and  drill  which  is  so  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  these  first  steps  toward 
the  goal  of  musical  interpretation  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  They  are  especially  trained  in 
the  Normal  schools  for  this  work  :  their  prep¬ 
aration  includes  the  psychology  of  the  child 
mind,  its  capacity  and  limitations,  and  they 
can  give  these  foundations  in  tone  and 
rhythm  in  the  younger  years  of  a  child's  life 
when  they  are  a  pleasure  and  not  a  drudgery 
to  the  child.  The  method  or  process  of 
teaching  children  the  first  steps  in  music  Is 
identical  with  that  used  in  t 'aching  children 
to  read.  First,  the  teaching  of  the  sounds, 
then  the  combination  of  sound,  and  then  the 
symbols  presented  in  different  combinations. 
Charles  W.  Elliott  said.  “When  we  teacli  a 
child  to  read,  our  primary  aim  is  not  to 
enable  it  to  decipher  a  bill  or  receipt,  hut  to 
kindle  its  imagination,  enlarge  its  vision,  and 
open  for  it  the  avenues  of  knowledge.”  And 
so  the  work  of  music  and  reading  present 
further  parallels  in  the  primary  grades  in  the 
telling  of  stories  and  the  singing  of  beauti¬ 
ful  songs.  Each  serves  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
riching  the  child's  mind  and  of  stimulating 
its  imagination.— Georgia  C.  Hype  in  School 
Music  (Keokuk,  la.). 

Why  Some  Young  American  Artists 
Fail. 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  features 
of  my  work  as  teacher  to  convince  young 
persons  of  talent  of  the  necessity  of  not 
making  a  public  dCbut  until  they  are  fully 
matured  mentally  and  musically.  And 
herein  American  pupils,  for  whose  intelli¬ 
gence.  diligence  and  energy  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  unfortunately  are  most  conspicuous. 
It  is  most  frequently  the  young  American 
artist,  who  approaches  his  task  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  displaying  the  results  of  his  labor 
before  the  public  at  an  inconceivably  early 
date.” — Leopold  Auer,  in  Musical  America 
(New  York). 

How  MacDowell  Became  a  Poet. 

On  another  occasion  he  had  composed  throe 
songs — all  on  a  summer  morning — one  of 
which  was  to  a  poem  by  Thomas  Hailey  Al¬ 
drich.  lie  was  quite  pleased  with  them  and 
wished  to  publish  them  in  his  next  set  of 
songs.  But  permission  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Aldrich  song  was  somewhat  impolitely 
and  rather  firmly  refused  bv  Mr.  Aldrich. 
MacDowell  was  certainly  indignant  enough, 
and  after  a  few  picturesque  hilt  uncompli¬ 
mentary  references  to  Aldrich,  sat  down  then 
and  there  and  wrote  a  poem  of  his  own  to 
fit  liis  own  music.  The  original  words  of 
Aldrich  began  : 

“The  blaekhird  sings  in  the  hazel  brake” 
whereas  the  MacDowell  words  begin : 

“The  robin  sings  In  the  apple  tree” 
lie  chuckled  over  this  considerably.  The 
song  is  No.  1  in  the  collection  of  eight 
songs  Opus  17.  Having  gotten  his  hand  in, 
as  it  were,  he  frequently  wrote  both  the 
words  and  music  of  his  songs  thereafter. 
Henry  F.  Gilbert,  in  The  New  Music  Re¬ 
view  (New  York). 

IIow  Europe  Found  Out  About  the 

Military  Band. 

“The  musical  display  of  the  Saracens  is 
described  by  the  Crusader  Geoffrey  de  V  m- 
sntif  as  comprising  trumpets,  clarions,  horns, 
pipes,  drums,  cymbals — a  prodigious  array, 
creating  a  horrible  noise  and  clamour.”  “They 
did  Ibis,”  said  the  chronicler,  “to  excite  their 
spirit  and  courage,  for  the  more  violent  the 
clamour  became  the  more  bold  they  went  for 
the  fray.”  This  terrific  ensemble  seemed  at 
first  very  strange  to  the  Crusaders  and  led 
to  much'  confusion  in  their  ranks,  hut  grad¬ 
ually  they  came  to  see  what  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  military  art  the  baud  of  inus’c 
was,  and  lost  no  time  in  adopting  it.  Oue 
iliing  especially  took  the  Crusader’s  fancy 
and  that  was  the  Saracen  side  drum  and 
kettle  drum,  which  were  then  unknown  in 
European  military  musie.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  service  as  the  labour  and 
nnkcr.  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Crusaders” — II.  G.  Farmer. 
in  tin-  newly  published  “ Rise  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Military  Music.” 


HAMBURG 


RICAN  LINE 
CRUISES 


In  Service  next  May — S.S.  Imperator 
World’s  Largest  Ship 


WEST  INDIES 


and  PANAMA 
CANAL.  8  Cruises 
during  January,  February,  March  and  April 
by  S.S.  Moltke  and  S.S.  Victoria  Luise,  2 
cruises  from  New  Orleans,  Jan.  23,  Feb.  10,  by 
S.S.  Kjronprinzessin  Cecilie. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Sixth  Cruise  sailing  from  San  Francisco  Feb.  6, 
1913,  by  S.S.  Cleveland  <17,000  tons},  dura- 
tion  1  10  days,  $650  up,  including  all  necessary 
expenses  aboard  and  ashore. 


HPIFIMT  From  New  York.  January  28, 
1  19 13,  by  S.S.  Cincinnati  <  1  7,000 

tons),  80  days.  $325  and  up. 

Hamburg -American  Line 

41-45  Broadway  New  York  City 


Boston  Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 


Pittsburgh  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


RHRE  OLD 
UiOlllilSe. 


If  You  Appreciate 

RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 

This  Book  Will  be 

Sent  You  Without  Cost 

If’  you  appreciate  the 
time,  money,  travel,  ex¬ 
perience  and  work  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  such  a 
book;  if  you  realize  that 
we  have  bought  and  sold 
more  precious  violins  than 
anyother  house  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  then  we  know  this 
book  will  be  treasured 
by  you. 

Within  white  and  gold 
covers,  in  the  highest 
form  of  the  printer's  and 
graver’s  art  are  faithful 
color-type  plates  of  rare 
old  violins  we  own.  Many 
of  them  are  world  re¬ 
nowned  masterpieces. 

From  Stradivarius  and  Guarnerius  violins  at 
$10,000,  down  to  genuine  old  violins  at  $50  and  $100, 
we  show  and  describe  rare  old  instruments  which 
have  responded  to  the  bows  of  masters  of  greater 
or  lesser  fame. 

In  this  bookyou  feel  and  breathe  the  atmosphere 
of  the  violin  world  and  if  you  wish  to  buy  a  good 
old  violin  this  book  is  for  you. 

it  goes  without  saying  when  you  buy  a  valuable 
violin  it  is  most  necessary  that  you  deal  with  a  re¬ 
sponsible  house  whose  word  and  guarantee  will 
protect  you. 

To  those  who  understand  and  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  possess  a  genuinely  valuable  book 
on  old  violins  we  extend  this  invitation  to  write 
us  for  a  complimentary  copy. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

The  world's  largest  music  house.  Owners  of  the  famouu 
Hawley  collection. 


IffOIUHEMiY  CfflCnGO 


Long 
Lashes 
Rise 
-  from 
Beauty’s 
Eyes 

To  be  beautiful  the  eyes  must  be  shaded  by  long,  thick 
sweeping  lashes,  and  encircled  by  perfect  brows.  Such 
eyes  may  be  yours  by'  applying  my  famous 
f  i  OUr*T%f\X\T  Ic  quickly  grows  thick 
I  /\  \  HI  ,K(  I  VV  lashes  and  shapely  brows, 
JUrWlIvUAV/  add|ng  wonderfullv  to 
the  facial  beauty.  May  be  applied  at  home  ;  absolutely 
harmless.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 

|-i  4  fyn  4  *  My  famous  Facial  Treatment  brings 
H  A  I  I  A|  a  healthy  color  to  the  most  sallow 
^  cheeks  in  twenty  minutes,  removing 

discolorations  and  lines  of  age  and  imparting  a  natural, 
rosy  color  that  is  lasting.  Test  Sample  by  mail,  25c: 
larger  size,  50c. 

r\  A  fx  1 1| P  reduces  and  closes  the  enlarged, 
I  I  p  coarse  pores  of  the  skin  which  ac- 
*  cumulate  on  and  around  the  nose 

and  mouth,  forming  pimples  and  blackheads.  }51  a  jar 
by  mail.  . 

If  you  cannot  visit  my  Beauty  Salon,  write  for 
booklet-edition  W-2  describing  all  my  preparations  and 
treatments  and  giving  many  beauty  hints. 

HULDA  THOMAS 

Dept.  W-2,  11  West  38th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  DIAPASON 


THE  ORGAN  NEWSPAPER— KEEPS  THE 
ORGANIST  INFORMED 


The  November  issue  contained  specifications  of  th  -  four-manual  organs  for  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  Dallas,  Texas,  the  specification  of  a  large  new  organ  in  a  New  York  residence,  inter¬ 
esting  items  about  the  organists  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  recital  programs,  news  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists  and  a  hundred  other  items. 

One  Year  (twelve  issues).  50  cents.  Send  for  Sample  Copy  522  West  Monroe  St..  CHICAGO 


The  Violinist  “Annual” 


Tin)  New  Year’s  issue  of  ‘‘The  Violinist"  will  be  our  first  Annual.  It  wil’ 
contain  ONE  HUNDRED  pages  of  mat  ter  of  great  Interest  to  every  one  who 


villa  siteemi  issue.  i' *  —  . .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

— A  r  nvtro  nnv  fnr  thin  Isqiip  Thcv  will  receive  it.  But  be  sure  your  subscription  has  not  expired.  leachers,  schools, 

dealers  etc.,  who  wish  to  advertise  in  this  Annual  should  send  to  the  Chicago  oltlce  of  the  publishers  for  rates  jjj1 

be  kept’ and  referred  to  for  a  year,  it  Is  an  especially  good  medium  for  advertising,  1  he  name  and  address  or  every  one  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  lie  in  this  Issue.  $1.50  per  year.  15  ets.  per  copy 
THE  VIOLINIST  PUIH.ISHINO  COMPANY, 


481  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Plea.se  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


TH  E  ETUDE 


Tin:  first  title  Schumann  gave  to  his 
( )pus  68  was  “Christmas  Album  for  Chil¬ 
dren  who  Love  to  play  the  Piano.”v 

I  am  quite  positive  that  these  forty-two 
pieces  arc  the  very  best  company  for 
young  players,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  line  compliment  to  Good  Music  to  have 
a  copy  of  Schumann's  Album  for  Ihc 
Young  on  your  piano  this  Christmas. 

These  little  pieces  were  written  within 
the  short  space  of  two  weeks  in  the  year 
1848.  Schumann  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  them,  calling  them  "my  youngest  chil¬ 
dren."  Soon  after  they  were  finished  he 
wrote  to  his  friend,  Carl  Rcinecke,  in 
Leipsic,  and  said,  “It  is  true  that  one  al¬ 
ways  loves  the  youngest  most;  but  these 
have  grown  singularly  dear  to  me,  as 
they  have  grown  right  out  of  the  life  of 
the  family. 

“For  the  pieces  in  the  Album  were 
written  for  the  birthday  of  our  eldest 
child,  and  so  one  piece  after  another  was 
added.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  beginning  to 
compose  all  over  again.” 

And  now  we  will  let  the  Christmas 
fairy  show  us  the  pieces  suitable  for  this 
Christmas  celebration. 

If  you  wish  serious  music  there  is  the 
Choral  in  G  major,  with  its  organ-like 
legato.  Then  comes  the  Little  Song  in 
Canon-form,  where  the  uppermost  voice 
and  the  inner  voice  sing  the  same  melody 
one  measure  apart. 

The  Little  Folksong  is  quite  serious  at 
first,  with  a  gayer  strain  in  the  second 
section. 

Two  of  the  greatest  favorites  are 
Hunting  Song  and  The  Wild  Rider. 
These  delight  old  and  young  alike. 

For  boys  to  play  the  Christmas  fairy 
would  choose  number  twenty-three,  Cav¬ 
alry  Piece,  and  number  thirty-one,  War 
Song;  then  comes  a  song  about  vintage 
time,  Little  Harvest  Song  and  the 
Mower’s  Ditty.  Of  all  these  pretty  pieces 
there  is  only  one  that  has  any  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  Christmas,  and  that  Js  Knecht 
Ruprecht,  the  merry,  noisy  fellow  who 
follows  into  Santa  Claus’  train  and  dis¬ 
penses  gifts  to  obedient  children. 

Schumann  loved  his  friends;  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  them  in  his  compo¬ 
sitions,  number  twenty-eight,  “In  Memo- 
riarn,  November  4,  1847,”  is  a  loving 
tribute  to  Mendelssohn. 

To  Niels  Gade  he  sent  the  greeting. 
Northern  Song,  the  four  melody  tones  of 
the  first  measure  spell  G-a-d-c,  the  com¬ 
poser’s  last  name. 

There  are  references  to  the  theater, 
number  twenty-five,  Recollections  of  the 
Theater,  and  number  thirty-two  refers  to 
the  Arabian  Nights’  Tales. 

Tt  is  very  characteristic  of  Schumann 
to  give  the  vague  heading  of  three  as¬ 
terisks  to  number  twenty-one,  twenty-six 
and  thirty,  no  one  knows  their  meaning; 
most  likely  Schumann  was  expressing  a 
secret  personal  mood. 

I  In  greatest  favorite  of  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  is  Happy  Fanner  with  Little 
Hunting  Song  and  Wild  Rider  as  a  close 
second. 


Each  little  piece  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  for  children’s  faces  seem  to 
hover  about  the  Album  for  the  Young. 
No  composer  is  more  companionable  than 
Schumann;  lie  is  like  no  other  musician 
in  his  appeal  to  children. 

So  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Christmas  fairy 
that  you  will  receive  a  Schumann's  Album 
for  the  Young  in  your  stocking,  and  that 
you  will  learn  to  love  Schumann  as  he 
has  loved  alt  little  children. 


THE  STORY  THAT  THE  BELLS  TOLD. 

CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

Of  all  the  music  we  hear  on  Christmas 
Day  none  seems  so  Christmasy  as  the 
bells.  From  every  tower  and  spire  they 
send  a  joyous  message,  so  here  are  a  few 
points  to  remember  about  these  friends 
of  the  air. 

Bells,  like  harps,  have  a  prehistoric 
origin.  All  the  nations  have  used  them  in 
one  shape  or  another.  To  us  their  sound 
is  always  associated  with  church  celebra¬ 
tions  and  most  frequently  with  the  Christ¬ 
mas  festivities. 

The  softest,  sweetest  tone  comes  from 
copper  and  tin  which  is  used  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  to  one.  Too  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  copper  renders  the  metal  too 
soft  and  impairs  the  brilliancy  of  tone. 

The  tone  always  depends  upon  the 
shape,  size  and  weight  of  the  bell.  The 
tuning  is  nearly  perfect,  as  they  are  cast 
with  considerable  accuracy  and  a  so-called 
“maiden”  peal  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence. 

Bell-making  is  one  of  our  greatest  in¬ 
dustries,  yet  how  little  we  ever  hear  of  it ! 
Even  the  Japanese  who  have  long  been 
considered  the  most  famous  bell-makers, 
are  sending  to  America  for  bells.  It  is 
somewhat  droll  to  think  of  the  fire  bells 
of  Tokio  having  been  cast  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

In  China  the  old  bells  arc  square.  The 


great  bell  at  Pekin  weighs  120,000  pounds 
and  is  14  feet  high  and  12  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  in 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  its  weight  is  193 
tons.  The  cost  of  casting  this  noble  work 
of  human  art  was  about  $300,000. 

The  largest  hell  in  America  is  in  the 
cathedral  at  Montreal.  The  casting  of  a 
large  bell  requires  considerable  prepara¬ 
tion  and  skillful  workmanship.  The  bell 
ringer,  too,  must  learn  to  swing  his  bell 
with  accuracy;  he  must  be  a  good  tech¬ 
nician  ;  he  must  use  the  proper  force  and 
not  too  much  or  there  is  danger  of  break¬ 
ing  tbe  machinery  and  the  ringer  himself 
may  be  seriously  injured. 

Is  it  not  fortunate  for  some  of  us  piano 
players  that  we  are  not  bell  ringers  or 
we  might  wreck  our  pianos  and  endanger 
our  lives. 

Bell  music  does  not  really  belong  to  the 
realm  of  musical  art,  though  the  use  of 
bells  in  the  orchestra  has  increased  very 
largely.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  a  peal  of  hells  into  the  concert  room, 
a  substitute  has  been  invented  in  the 
shape  of  metal  tubes  hung  in  a  frame; 
these  are  easily  tuned  and  are  far  more 
certain  than  real  bells. 

In  the  opera  of  Parsifal  tbe  effect  of 
the  bells  in  the  orchestra  is  extremely 
beautiful. 

The  next  time  you  hear  a  bell  try  to 
fix  its  tone  in  your  mind  and  find  it  on 
your  piailo. 


A  CHRISTMAS  MUSICAL  FOR 
YOUNG  PLAYERS. 

( 1  he  pieces  used  in  the  following  recital 
are  Grade  1  to  JII.) 

Scene:  Music  studio  in  Christmas 
greens.  Stage  with  blue  background  scat¬ 
tered  with  gilt  paper  stars.  Piano  to  the 
right  and  gayly  decorated  Christmas  tree 
to  the  left. 

Music  fairy  sits  on  throne  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  stage  and  announces  the  num¬ 
bers. 

Recitation : 

“Dear  Christmas  Da//,  to  thru 
We  ylad.y  bote  11m  knee 
In  loving  praise; 

Spirit  of  love  thou  art. 

Enshrined  in  every  heart. 

To  us  thy  joy  impart, 

Greatest  of  Days. 

Birthday  of  love  divine, 

All  Christmas  joys  are  thine, 

Spirit  of  love; 

AH  joy  to  thee  We  owe, 

•  And  may  we  ever  know 
Peace  and  goodwill  helow 
Like  that  above.” 

Carolyn  Wells. 

Song,  Christmas  Night.  Minetti 
(Etude,  December,  1910). 

Piano  Duet,  The  Coming  of  Santa 
Claus  (Frank  Eyer,  EtOdic,  December, 
1911). 

Recitation : 

“Oh  the  Winter  cold  am  I. 

And  I  bring  the  frost  and  snow; 

While  the  winds  arc  fierce  and  high, 

And  the  icy  breescs  blow. 

The  air  is  crisp  and  clear. 

And  llic  snow  is  soft  and  white; 

Oh,  the  best  lime  of  the  year 
Is  a  glorious  Winter  night.” 

Carolyx  Wells. 

Piano  Duet,  Christmas  Fve — Reinecko. 
Song,  Soft  Footed  Snow — Sigyrd  Lie 
(Etude,  December,  1911). 

Piano  Solo,  Santa  Claus  March — 
Nuernberg. 

Recitation : 

“On  somber  pines,  with  boughs  bent  law, 
Forsaken  nests  arc  piled  with  snow. 

The  chickadees,  alert  for  seeds, 

Chatter  and  cling  to  the  swaging  weeds. 

The  snow  drifts  dotp  in  ihc  country  wags, 
And  short  and  cold  are  the  cheerless  dags. 

Yet  fair  on  the  brow  of  the  proven  night. 
The  Christmas  stars  shine,  large  and  bright.” 

Sara  Shafer. 


Song,  The  Star  and  the  Child— fan 
Nevin. 

Piano  Duet,  Arc  Maria — Bach-Gounod 
Recitation : 

“Christmas  is  here: 

Winds  Whistle  shrill. 

Icy  and  chill. 

Little  care  -we; 
l.ittic  we  fear 
Weather  without, 
sheltered  about 
The  mahogany-tree.” 

Thackubay, 

Song,  The  Bells  of  Bethlehem — Tracy. 
Carol,  While  Shepherds  Watched  Then 
Flocks  by  Night. 

Recitation : 

“Since  that  immortal  night  went  by 
The  whole  earth  is  our  Bethlehem, 
Hosannas  ring  from  every  sky  I 
In  forest  glade,  on  billowy  main, 
Judea's  height,  Nebraska’s  plain, 

By  any  shore  or  mount  or  sea 
Where  faith  and  hope  and  love  abide, 
And  self  is  lost  in  sacrifice, 

There  the  celestial  gates  swing  wide, 

And  lira  Veit,  descends  to  human  ryes; 
There  Christ  the  Lord  is  born  again: 
There  is  his  new  ’Nativity.” 

Rdna  Dean  Proctor. 

Hymn,  All  Praise  to  Thee,  Eternal 
Lord — Martin  Luther. 


THE  STUDIO  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

Tr  we  can  not  have  a  pupils’  recital  at 
Christmas  we  can  still  have  some  kirn! 
of  Christmas  cheer. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  neighbors  sit  in 
the  shadow  of  sorrow,  invite  them  in,  or 
maybe  there  is  a  lonely,  homesick  student 
somewhere  near,  find  him  out.  Never 
mind  whether  we  know  these  people  well, 
if  our  studio  is  a  place  to  create  beautiful 
things  on  the  common  days  of  the  year 
let  us  make  it  the  most  beautiful  place 
in  the  neighborhood  on  this  the  greatest 
of  all  the  days. 

It  is  one  of  our  privileges  to  throw 
wide  open  the  hospitable  doors  of  oltr 
music  room,  without  waiting  for  the  con¬ 
ventional  introductions,  giving  bounti¬ 
fully  of  our  music  and  our  sympathy. 

Let  some  one  read  St.  Luke’s  simple 
story  of  the  Christ  child’s  birth,  and  its 
annunciation  to  the  waiting  shepherds  on 
Judea’s  plain. 

And  then  the  Christmas  carols!  How 
rich  the  store  to  draw  from!  Beside  the 
old  hymns  of  the  Nativity,  there  are  the 
beautiful  modern  carols,  by  Sullivan. 
Barnby,  Brewer,  Shelley  and  others. 

Follow  these  by  Christmas  selections 
from  the  great  poets,  Longfellow’s 
Christmas  Belts;  Herrick’s  Christmas 
Carol;  Maragret  Deland’s  While  Shep¬ 
herds  Watched  Their  Flock,  and  Van 
Dyck’s  story  of  The  First  Christmas  Tree. 

Close  the  evening’s  festivity  with  Wes¬ 
ley’s  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing,  Set  to 
Mendelssohn’s  music. 

The  stranger,  the  lonely  one,  the  home¬ 
sick  ones  will  go  out  into  the  night 
warmed  by  our  good  will,  feeling  certain 
that 

“God's  in  the  henven. 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 


BULLETIN  BOARD  FOR 
DECEMBER. 

Difficulties  are  things  that  show  what 
men  are. — Epictf.tus. 

All  men  of  genius  are  plodders. — Ross. 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all 
day  long. — Kingsley. 

Invincible  determination  will  do  any¬ 
thing.' — Buxton. 

We  must  make  ourselves  or  come  to  1 
nothing. — John  Todd. 

Lost:  Lots  of  time  by  girls  and  boys  | 
who  won't  work. 

Found :  By  hundreds  of  hoys  and  girls 
the  solution  to  the  practice  problem,  viz.: 
“Do  it  now  and  he  done  with  it.” 

Merry  Christmas  to  everybody  1 
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Holiday  Offer  on  Our  regular  Holi- 
Musical  Literature.  day  Offer  will  be 
found  in  different 
form  this  year.  Wc  have  taken  the  best 
books  and  articles  of  musical  merchandise 
— those  most  suitable  for  gifts,  and  listed 
and  explained  them  on  several  pages  in 
this  issue.  A  special  low  cash  “Holiday” 
price  has  been  given  to  all  of  these  works 
and  if  cash  accompanies  the  order,  wliaO 
ever  is  purchased  will  be  delivered,  post¬ 
paid 


Artistic  Portraits 
of  17  Great 
Musicians  for 
5  Cents  Each. 


We  have  a  special 
lot  of  portraits 
which  wc  have 
purchased  from 
one  of  the  largest 
hook  publishers,  wl.'lch  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  sell  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacture.  These  are  excellent  por¬ 
traits  from  every  point  of  view,  me¬ 
chanically  and  artistically.  They  arc 

printed  by  a  method  almost  approaching 
steel  engraving,  on  heavy  paper  of  the 


e  You  in 
ude”  Roll 
mor? 


“The  In  our  Jubilee  Is- 

of  sue  next  month 

(January),  cele¬ 
brating  thirty 
irs  of  progress,  we  shall  publish  ani 
inor  Roll  upon  which  we  shall  enroll 
.  names  of  Etude  friends  who  took  the 
trnal  during  the  formative  period  from 
■S3  to  let  us  say  1890.  Those  were  the 
aiggle  years  for  The  Etude,  and  if  you 
sh  to  have  your  name  enrolled  as  one 
io  took  The  Etude  then,  send  your 
me  so  that  it  will  reach  The  Etude 
ice  before  November  30th.  Also  send 
ur  address  at  the  time  mentioned  so 
iit  it  may  correspond  with  our  records. 


How  “The  Etude” 
Has  Benefited  Me. 


mstmas  Cantatas 
d  Services. 


Our  stock  of  can¬ 
tatas,  operettas  and 
services  for  Christ- 
is  includes  everything  of  this  character 
[r  which  there  is  any  demand,  and  we 
e  always  glad  to  send  copies  on  ap- 
,oval.  Anyone  looking  for  material  of 
Jis  kind  should  take  advantage  of  our 
cilities  for  meeting  their  wants.  All 
quests  receive  immediate  attention. 


Literally  tho  u- 
sands  of  letters 
have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  time  to  time  telling  us  that 
The  Etude  has  been  beneficial  to  our 
readers.  We  want  to  know  “How,”  so 
that  we  may  help  more  readers  ?  Conse¬ 
quently  we  shall  publish  at  the  head  of 
our  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  January  issue 
of  The  Etude  what  we  feel  to  be  the 
most  helpful  letter  received  at  this  of¬ 
fice  before  November  30th  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “How  The  Etude  has  benefited  me.” 
Mind,  we  do  not  wish  to  know  merely 
that  The  Etude  has  helped  you.  Wc 
want  you  to  tell  us  definitely  “how”  you 
have  profited  from  its  regular  monthly 
visits. 


In  addition  to  these  important  works  of  highest  quality,  size  10x12  inches.  The 
our  own  publication,  on  another  page  will  following  subjects  are  included:  Bee¬ 
be  found  a  general  list  of  musical  litera-  thoven,  Tschaikowsky,  Schumann,  Gou- 
ture,  those  works  for  which  there  either  no(j  Chopin,  von  Weber,  Grieg,  Moszkow- 
has  been  a  demand  or  which  are  later  ^  Liszt,  Paderewski,  Joachim,  Verdi, 


With  Joyful  Song, 
a  Complete  Service 
for  Sunday-school. 
By  R.  E.  De  Reef 
and  Others. 


iristmas  Music. 


is 


•me  form 
nristmas  and 
■  ne  would  be 


It  is  needless  to 
say  that  music  in 
always  associated  with 
that  no  service  at  that 
perfect  without  it;  the 
'mice  of  suitable  music  is  a  remarkably 
"isy  one — the  variety  is  quite  unlimited 
id  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  a 
tisfactory  program  or  even  one  of  sur- 
issing  excellence  without  being  obliged 
.  rely  either  on  old  material  or  new  tna- 
rial  of  untried  value.  In  catering  to  the 
I  .-eds  of  choristers,  organists  and  singers, 
le  Theodore  Presser  Company  has  had 
;ars  of  experience  in  selecting  and  rec- 
mmending  appropriate,  singable  and  ef- 
;ctive  music,  not  only  for  Christmas,  but 
Dr  all  kinds  of  church  services — a  large 
ad  well  selected  supply  of  everything  of 
standard  character,  both  old  and  new,  is 
[ways  at  the  service  of  those  interested 


This  is  an  unus¬ 
ually  bright  and 
snappy  service, 
consisting  of 
twelve  chorals,  all 
by  some  of  our 
most  popular  composers,  interspersed 
with  original  recitations,  exercises  and 
readings.  The  music  is  all  easy  to  sing, 
very  decided  in  rhythm  and  tuneful 
throughout.  We  shall  he  pleased  to  send 
a  specimen  copy  to  any  one  sending  us  a 
2-cent  stamp.  This  service  may  he  had 
in  quantities  at  our  usual  liberal  rates. 


works  of  importance.  Following  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  many  years  we  have  made  the 
price  for  the  month  of  December  on  this 
entire  list  the  very  lowest  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  be  sold. 

We  can  say  honestly  that  these  Holiday 
prices  are  given  more  as  a  favor  to  our 
patrons  than  as  a  commercial  proposition ; 
little  or  no  profit  is  included  on  any  of 
them.  The  best  books  in  their  respective 
fields  will  be  found  represented.  The  edi¬ 
tion  in  every  case  is  the  best.  All  of 
these  “Holiday  Offer”  prices  expire  on 
December  31st.  Do  not  delay  the  sending 
of  your  order;  we  are  always  rushed  on 
the  last  days  before  Christmas.  This  year 
we  have  prepared  a  special  circular  of 
Christmas  suggestions  which  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  send  to  any  one  requesting 
it,  if  they  have  not  already  received  it  in 
their  regular  business  correspondence 
with  the  firm. 


Mascagni  and  Wagner.  The  price  is  5 
cents  each,  postpaid,  17  subjects  for  75 
cents.  From  a  “Christmas  Gift”  point 
of  view  at  a  small  price  nothing  better 
could  be  given.  For  studio  decorations 
they  are  unequalled.  These  pictures  could 
be  either  framed  inexpensively  or  other¬ 
wise,  or  a  number  of  'them  could  be  passe- 
partouted,  making  a  panel. 


Voice  Instructor. 
By  Edmund  J. 
Myers. 


Christmas  Toy 
Symphony. 


Our  Supplement 
for  Framing. 


We  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing 
one  hundred  cop-' 
ies  of  “Their  Son”  (the  subject  of  the 
supplement  you  receive  with  this  issue), 
in  genuine  imported,  hand-colored  pho¬ 
togravure  on  Chinese  deckel-edged  parch¬ 
ment  paper  15  inches  by  11  inches  in  size. 
Although  the  price  of  this  picture  in  any 
art  store  would  be  at  least  $2.00,  we  have 
made  a  special  arrangement  so  that  we' 
are  enabled  to  assist  our  friends  who  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  high  art  gift  of  this  kind 
by  making  a  price  of  $1.00  for  each  pho¬ 
togravure  impression.  Look  at  the  sup¬ 


getting  up  programs,  and  just  at  this  plement  well,  imagine  it  reproduced  on 


ason  we  are  particularly  busy  filling  or- 
ers  for  Christmas  music  of  all  kinds — 
alos,  anthems,  carols,  cantatas  and  serv- 
:es.  Doubtless  there  are  still  many 
hurches  and  Sunday-schools  whose 
hristmas  programs  are  as  yet  unprovided 
:or;  in  all  such  cases  we  shall  be  glad 
o  lend  our  assistance  in  selecting  suitable 
nusic  and  will  send  copies  for  examina- 
ion  on  request.  Liberal  discounts. 


the  finest  art  paper  in  full  colors  suitable 
for  framing  and  hanging  in  any  art  col¬ 
lection,  and  you  will  realize  that  you  can 
secure  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  present 
that  would  be  appreciated  more  by  a  per¬ 
son  of  good  taste  and  artistic  inclinations. 
After  our  limited  supply  (only  100  copies) 
is  disposed  of,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
duplicate  your  order  at  the  above  price. 
This  is  your  chance  to  secure  a  real  art 
reproduction  practically  at  cost. 


We  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  that 
we  have  in  prepa¬ 
ration  an  original  Toy  Symphony,  adapted 
for  use  at  Christmas  or  in  the  Holiday 
Season.  We  are  issuing  this  piece  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  general  demand.  Most  of 
the  Children’s  Toy  Symphonies  on  the 
market  are  by  foreign  writers  and  many 
of  them  are  not  altogether  adapted  for 
use  in  this  country.  Our  new  Symphony 
is  compiled  and  arranged  from  some  of 
our  very  best  Christmas  pieces  together 
with  some  additional  new  material.  It 
is  all  delightfully  melodious  and  charac¬ 
teristic  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  he 
played  with  only  a  few  toy  instruments 
or  with  a  number.  It  is  arranged  for 
piano  four  hands,  and  there  are  ad  libi¬ 
tum  parts  for  violin  and  piano  together 
with  special  parts  for  all  the  other  toy 
instruments. 

The  piece  consists  of  several  move¬ 
ments  played  one  after  the  other  without 
interruption.  Several  popular  Christmas 
hymns  are  introduced;  “Holy  Night.” 
“Adeste  Fideles,”  “Hark !  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing.”  Some  of  the  other  move¬ 
ments  are  “Bells  of  Christmas  Eve,”  “Un¬ 
der  the  Mistletoe,”  “Coming  of  Santa 
Claus.”  It  will  prove  an  effective  compo¬ 
sition  throughout;  easy  to  rehearse  but 
very  brilliant  and  festive.  It  will  be  sure 
to  please. 

This  Symphony  will  be  published  in 
sheet  music  form  and  slibject  to  our  regu¬ 
lar  liberal  sheet  music  discount. 


Dpera  Scores  for 
Christmas. 


We  have  an  un¬ 
usual  offer  for  the 
holiday  time  on 
ipera  scores.  The  four  operas  compos- 
ng  The  King  of  the  Nibclungen,  by 
Wagner,  namely,  Rheingold,  Siegfried, 
vValkurc  and  Gotterdammerung,  we  will 
*offer,  bound  in  cloth,  the  four  volumes 
'otnpletc,  delivered  postpaid  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  for  only  $6.00,  cash 
with  order.  These  operas  were  originally 
six  and  eight  dollars  for  only  one. 

We  will  also  sell  the  single  operas,  cash 
i  with  order,  at  $1.75  each,  postpaid.  If 
lany  of  these  works  are  charged  on  our 
(books  the  postage  or  express  will  be 


Hour  and  Half- 
Hour  Glasses. 

Half-Hour  Glasses, 
will  be  appreciated 


extra. 


Wc  have  placet! 
an  important  order 
for  H  o  u  r  and 
believing  that  they 
>y  teachers  to  keep 
track  of  the  time  of  a  lesson.  When  the 
lesson  commences  the  glass  is  turned  over, 
and  as  it  takes  just  one  hour  for  the 
sand  in  the  Hour  Glass  to  run  out,  teach¬ 
ers  have  a  record  of  the  time  without 
taxing  the  memory. 

As  soon  as  these  glasses  arrive  we  will 
make  a  further  announcement  of  them  in 
The  Etude.  Advance  orders  taken  at 
$2:00  for  the  Hour  Glass  and  $1.50  for 
the  Half-Hour. 


Indian  Music  by 
Carlos  Troyer. 


The  Indian  music 
that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Wa-wan  Press  will  hereafter 
be  published  by  the  Theodore  Presser 
Co.,  who  will  have  the  sole  right  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  entire  Zuni  Indian  music, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
American  music.  The  entire  set  consists 
of  12  numbers,  three  of  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  instrumental.  There  will  also  be 
a  lecture  published  by  Carlos  Troyer  in 
this  connection ;  also  a  program  giving 
a  detailed  description  of  each  piece,  the 
whole  to  make  an  interesting  entertain¬ 
ment  of  a  unique  order.  Details  can  be 
had  by  addressing  the  publisher. 


We  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  a 
new  voice  instruc¬ 
tor  by  one  of  our 
foremost  vocal  teachers.  1  f  a  vote  were 
taken  by  the  vocal  profession  as  to  the 
one  among  their  number  best  equipped 
to  write  a  voice  instructor,  the  choice 
would  undoubtedly  fall  on  Mr.  Myers. 
He  is  the  best  equipped  man  that  we  have 
in  tile  United  States  for  the  technicalities 
of  vocal  work.  He  has  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  works  on  the  voice.  The  earliest 
dates  back  to  1883  and  the  latest  one  is 
only  a  few  years  old.  The  first  one  is 
called  “Truths  of  Importance  to  Vocal¬ 
ists,”  and  the  last  one  “Renaissance  of  the 
Vocal  Art.”.  These  works  have  gone 
through  many  editions  and  are  to  be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  most  of  our  voice 
teachers.  We  are  particularly  fortunate 
in  procuring  the  right  to  make  public  this 
latest  work  which  fortunately  is  a  text¬ 
book  and  can  be  used  with  every  pupil. 
The  hook  is  one  that  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  veriest  beginner  in  vocal 
study.  Tt  is  also  very  well  adapted  for 
self-instruction  as  there  are  numerous  ex¬ 
planations  in  connection  with  these  exer¬ 
cises.  We  would  strongly  urge  on  all 
readers  of  The  Etude  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  voice,  to  procure  a 
copy  of  this  work.  It  is  the  last  word  in 
vocal  art  and  it  will  he  of  interest  to 
everyone  connected  with  vocal  teaching. 

We  will,  as  we  have  done  with  all  other 
important  works,  offer  this  work  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rate  to  those  who  subscribe  for  it 
in  advance.  If  cash  is  sent  with  the  or¬ 
der,  we  will  enter  your  name  for  50  cents 
and  send  the  work,  postpaid,  when  it  is 
published. 

Musical  Zoo.  By  The  late  D.  D. 
D.  D.  Wood.  Wood,  the  cele¬ 

brated  blind  pian¬ 
ist,  made  these  little  exercises  for  his  own 
children.  They  are  in  duet  form  with 
the  primo  part  for  the  child.  They  may 
he  taken  up  by  very  small  children.  In 
fact,  one  of  them  is  to  be  played  by  the 
child  on  the  father’s  knee,  the  father  play¬ 
ing  the  two  hands  on  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  keyboard,  while  the  child  plays 
in  the  middle  of  the  keyboard.  These  ex¬ 
ercises  are  exceedingly  simple  and  very 
melodic.  They  are  little  gems,  every  one 
of  them,  and  are  just  the  things  for  little 
tots  to  play.  The  bass  part  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  They  will  be  bound  in 
one  volume  in  regular  sheet  music  form. 

Our  advance  price  on  this  work  will 
be  15  cents,  postpaid. 
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THE  ETUDE 


Appropriate  and  Suitable  Christmas  Gifts  for  Music  Lovers 


__  _  ,  Why  do  we  always 

Pretty  Calendars  as  think  of  a  calentlar 

Christmas  Gifts.  first  when  we  are 


looking  around  for  an  inexpensive  at¬ 
tractive  Christmas  gift?  Perhaps  the 
nearness  to  the  birth  of  the  New  Year 
has  a  note  of  hope  in  it  which  makes 
a  pretty  colored  calendar  seem  “just  the 
thing.”  Anticipating  your  needs  as  usual 
we  have  secured  such  a  variety  that  you 
are  bound  to  find  some  that  just  suit  you. 
Here  is  an  accurate  description  of  them. 

We  have  issued  a  new  calendar  for 
1913.  It  is  beautifully  lithographed  in 
colors  and  embossed.  The  size  is  6  x  8 
with  easel  on  the  back.  We  believe  that 
this  calendar  surpasses  anything  we  have 
issued  in  this  line.  There  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  designs  and  six  subjects,  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Mendels¬ 
sohn  and  Mozart. 

There  was  such  a  demand  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  styles  last  year  that  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  them  for  1913 : 

Pa nki.  Calendars. — Six  subjects,  same 
as  above,  size  3%  x  9.  Lithographed  in 
colors  and  embossed. 

Another  good  calendar  is  our  imitation 
of  a  Framed  Picture  with  calendar  pad 
attached  and  one  of  the  six  great  mas¬ 
ters  as  the  subject — Handel,  Bach, 
Chopin,  Haydn,  Rubinstein  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn. 

Imported  Calendar. — With  easel  on 
back.  Dark  grey  background  with  deco¬ 
rations  in  green.  Can  be  furnished  with 
photograph  of  any  musician  of  note  from 
the  following  classes:  Great  Musicians, 
Great  Pianists,  Violinists,  Singers,  Opera 
Scenes. 

Any  of  the  above  designs  can  be  had 
in  any  assortment  desired  at  10  cents 
each,  or  $1.00  per  dozen  postpaid  if  cash 
accompanies  the  order;  if  charged,  post¬ 
age  will  be  added. 

..  .  ,  .  One  of  the  hand- 

Music  Cabmets.  somest  Christmas 

presents  that  it  is  possible  to  make  is 
one  of  our  modern  music  cabinets.  These 
cabinets  are  finished  in  quartered  oak  and 
mahogany  and  they  will  hold  from  200 
to  1200  pieces  of  music.  The  prices  range 
from  $10  to  $65.  Catalogues  and  details 
will  be  sent  on  application.  These  cabi¬ 
nets  are  made  especially  for  music  and  are 
arranged  according  to  the  modern  filing 
system.  All  the  music  lies  in  a  flat,  hori¬ 
zontal  position  and  is  protected  from  dust 
and  other  damage  and  may  be  easily 
found.  These  cabinets  are  handsome  in 
every  respect  and  are  intended  to  orna¬ 
ment  the  parlor. 

td-  ,  At  this  time  of  the 

Riemann  s  ,  . 

c,  j.  c  year  it  has  always 

Encyclopedia  of  f  , 

Music  and  been  our  pleasure 

Musicians. 


to  offer  this  work 
at  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  rate.  We  consider  Riemann’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  one  of  the  most  valuable  works 
for  a  music  teacher  or  music  student,  and 
no  present  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
an  earnest  music  student  than  a  copy  of 
this  excellent  Dictionary.  It  is  a  mu¬ 
sical  library  in  itself.  It  contains  about 
800  pages  and  gives  information  on  all 
subjects  in  music.  The  retail  price  of 
this  volume  is  $6.00,  Our  holiday  offer 
is  $2.75,  postpaid,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  one-half  the  price  of  the  book. 

This  offers  holds  good  only  during  the 
holidays. 

We  have  a  splen- 
Medallions.  did  linc  of  medal- 

lions  of  the  following  subjects:  Liszt, 
Mozart,  Handel,  Chopin,  Schubert,  Verdi, 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Schumann,  Bach, 
Wagner  and  Mendelssohn. 

These  medallions  consist  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  round  photograph  covered  with  cel¬ 
luloid,  with  an  easel  on  the  back  and 


may  be  set  on  the  mantel  or  hung  on  the 
wall.  The  size  is  4  x  4,  and  special  price 
is  25  cents  each  postpaid. 

, ,  .  _  ,  ,  We  could  not 

Music  Satchels.  , 

recommend  a  more 

Music  Rolls.  ■  .  n i  • 

appropriate  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  than  a  music  satchel  or  music 
roll,  and  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  these 
at  the  very  lowest  prices,  as  our  order 
for  the  same  was  placed  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  before  the  advance  in  leather 
last  fall.  We  will  guarantee  any  of  the 
following  to  give  satisfaction: 

Half  Sheet  Music  Size. 
Cowhide,  smooth  finish,  with  handles, 
folds  the  music  cince,  colors  black, 

brown  or  tan  _ ’ . $1.40 

Seal  grain,  same  size  and  colors....  1.50 
Seal  grain,  longer  handles  and  bound 

edges,  same  size  and  colors . 2.00 

Same,  leather  lined,  turned  in  edge..  3.00 

Full  Sheet  Music  Size. 

Seal  grain,  unlined,  with  handles, 
hold  music  without  folding,  black 

or  brown  . $2.75 

Same  size  and  colors,  leather 

lined  and  bound .  3.50 

Seal  grain,  unlined,  with  handles  and 
straps,  bound  edges,  black  or 

brown  .  3.50 

Same  size  and  colors,  leather 

lined  and  bound .  4.25 

Extra  special  for  the  holidays,  seal, 
grain,  silk  lined,  with  bound  edges, 
black  or  brown  .  2.75 

Combination  Satchels,  Can  Be  Used 
Either  As  Full  Sheet  Music  Size 
or  Folded  Once. 

Seal  grain,  silk  lined,  bound  edges, 

black  only  . $2.50 

Seal  grain,  leather  lined,  bound 

edges,  black  only .  3.50 

Music  Folios. 

Our  own  manufacture,  made  of  heavy 
cardboard,  with  cloth  sides  and  strings 
for  tying,  with  “Music”  in  gilt  on  the 
■front ;  price,  50  -cents,  postpaid.  The 
same  with  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
back  and  handles  added  for  carrying  pur¬ 
poses,  75  cents,  postpaid. 

_  ,  „  Pictures  of  musi- 

Framed  Portraus  cal  sllbjects  and 

of  Musical  portraits  of  com- 

Celebnties.  p0Sers,  players  and 

singers  are  obtainable  in  great  variety, 
and  although  up  to  the  present  season 
we  have  made  no  attempt  to  supply  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  in  substantial  frames 
partly  because  of  the  expense  and  risk 
of  breakage  while  in  transit,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  fill  orders  for  platinotype  por¬ 
traits  3 A  x  5'A  inches,  tastefully  and 
substantially  framed  in  2-inch  dark  oak 
moulding  (outside  measurement  7A  x 
9 A)-  This  makes  an  attractive  arid  ar¬ 
tistic  studio  or  music  room  decoration 
that  we  can  unhesitatingly  recommend. 
The  frames  ate  real  picture  frames  of 
solid  oak  and  are  sure  to  please  any  per¬ 
son  of  taste,  and  being  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  we  are  able  to  sell  them 
at  about  half  the  price  asked  for  indi¬ 
vidual  frames  of  this  size  and  quality. 
We  are  ready  to  fill  orders  (including 
the  portrait  as  selected  from  the  list  be¬ 
low)  at  50  cents  each  by  express,  not 
prepaid,  or  65  cents  each  by  mail  post¬ 
paid.  When  several  are  purchased  at  a 
time  the  express  charges  will  be  some¬ 
what  less  per  frame  except  when  shipped 
to  rather  distant  points.  These  framed 
portraits  make  most  acceptable  Christmas 
gifts,  and  as  all  Christmas  shopping  or 
buying  should  be  done  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  we  urge  immediate  ordering  on  the 
part  of  those  who  wish  to  receive  the 
goods  well  in  advance  of  the  holidays. 
The  portraits  are  as  follows :  Beethoven, 


Caruso,  Brahms,  Chopin,  Grieg,  Joachim, 
Liszt,  MacDowell,  Mozart,  Paderewski 
Schubert  and  Wagner.  '  Any  of  those 
framed  ready  to  hang  50  cents  (by  mail 
65  cents). 

For  many  years 
Jewe  ry.  We  bave  carr|ed  a 

large  line  of  musical  jewelry  for  the 
benefit  of  our  many  readers  and  patrons. 
These  various  articles  make  very  appro¬ 
priate  Christmas  gifts,  and  the  prices 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  This 
jewelry  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  and 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending 
it  to  our  readers.  We  here  mention  a 
few  of  the  attractive  articles  we  are 
offering,  and  for  balance  see  advertise¬ 
ment  on  another  page : 

Ladies’  Collar  and  Cuff  Pins,  in  sets 
of  three,  with  three  different  mottoes — - 
“Never  Be  Flat,”  “Sometimes  Be  Sharp,” 
“Always  Be  Natural.”  They  are  made  in 
sterling  silver  and  come  either  in  silver 
or  gold  finish  at  75  cents  per  set  of  three. 
They  can  also  be  had  in  hard  enamel, 
gold  plate,  at  25  cents  per  set. 

Stick  Pins,  in  either  of  the  three 
mottoes  as  above  described  at  25  cents 
each  for  sterling  silver  or  25  cents  for 
the  set  of  three  in  gold  plate. 

For  other  jewelry  in  the  music  line  see 
advertisement  on  page  904. 


Placques. 


Metronomes. 


The  metronome  is 
a  very  popular  and 
appropriate  article  for  a  Holiday  gift. 
Every  student  should  have  a  metronome, 
and  this  is  your  opportunity  to  give  one 
to  sister  or  brother.  They  will  appreciate 
it  as  they  really  need  it.  We  handle  only 
the  best,  and  sell  more  metronomes  than 
any  other  house. 

We  have  made  a  special  price,  good 
until  January  1st,  1913.  The  price  in¬ 
cludes  postage.  American  make  with  bell 
$3.15;  American  make  without  bell  $2.15. 

MUSICAL  STANDS. 

No.  1.  Black  japanned  stand, 
folded  22  inches  (postage  34c)... $0.50 
No.  2.  Twentieth  Century,  nickel 
plated,  no  set  screw  (postage  36c)  1.25 
No.  3.  Rockwell,  nickel  plated,  no 

setscrews  (postage  40c) .  1.50 

Sole  leather  cases,  square,  round  or 
oval ;  black  or  russet,  to  fit  these 
music  stands  (postage  6c).... 

No.  30.  Orchestra  stand,  solid  iron 
base  and  rods,  large  oak  desk,  sta¬ 
tionary,  gilt  trimmed  (by  express, 

collect)  . 

No.  33.  Orchestra  stand,  iron  base 
and  rods,  witli  adjustable  large  lyre 
oak  desk,  beautifully  finished  (by 

express  collect)  .  4.00 

Leaders  special  mahogany  stands,  $10.00 
to  $30.00  each. 

Nickel  plated  table  stands,  adjustable 
(postage  24c),  75  cents  each. 

Nickel  plated  snare  drum  stands  (postage 
24c),  $2.00  each. 

The  above  prices  on  stands  do  not  in¬ 
clude  transportation  charges. 


1.00 


2.25 


BATONS. 


No. 

11. 

Rosewood,  tapering 

No. 

12. 

Ebony,  tapering  . . 

No. 

13. 

Ebony,  tapering,  ( 

Holiday  price, 
postpaid. 

. $0.40 

. 50 


.75 


silver  tips  . . 

No.  211.  Rosewood,  silver  tips  and 

silver  center  band .  1.75 

No.  15.  Ebony,  gold  plated  ferrules  2.50 
No.  16.  Ebony,  with  ivory  handle, 

gold  plated  tips .  5.00 

No.  29.  Fine  presentation  baton, 
solid  ivory  handle,  with  chased 
sterling  silver  or  gold  plated  tips  at 
both  ends,  with  morocco  plush 

lined  case  . 10.00 

Morocco  plush  lined  cases  to  fit  any 
of  these  batons,  each .  2.50 


Just  the  thing  f0; 
a  small  gift,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  decoration  for  the  home  or 
studio  of  music  lovers,  made  of  hard 
plaster  with  a  ring  attached  for  hanging- 
size,  \y2  x  6A;  any  of  the  following  com¬ 
posers  :  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Han¬ 
del,  Liszt.  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubin¬ 
stein,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Tschaikowskv 
and  Wagner.  Brice,  50  cents  each,  post¬ 
paid. 

Pictures.  U.  aflfords  us  nn,cl1 

pleasure  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  our  readers  at  this  season  of 
the  year  that  we  have  now  completed  our 
line  of  Photographs  and  Photogravures 
of  all  musical  subjects.  We  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  this  house  sells  more  pic¬ 
tures  of  musical  subjects  than  any  other 
house  in  the  country,  and  in  this  way  vve 
are  able  to  dispose  of  them  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.  These  same  pictures  art 
sold  in  all  the  leading  art  stores  at  prices 
ranging  from  three  to  five  dollars  each, 
while  our  price,  owing  to  our  handling 
nothing  but  musical  subjects,  is  one  dollar 
each,  postpaid.  The  following  are  the 
most  popular  subjects: 

Beethoven  Playing  a  Symphony — Grade, 

Song  Without  Words — Poetzetbergcr. 

Richard  Wagner — Schwarz. 

Joseph  Joachim — Sargeant. 

Beethoven  “Adoration  of  Nature— 
Schmid. 

St.  Cecelia — Volz. 

Luther  in  Circle  of  His  Family — Span- 
genberg. 

Child  Handel — Dicksee. 

Sunday  Devotion — Firle. 

In  Honor  of  His  Eminence — Griitzner. 

Mozart  at  the  Organ — -Herpfer. 

Beethoven  near  Vienna — Schmid. 

Even  Song — Ring. 

Morning  Devotion  in  Bach’s  Family— 
Rosenthal. 

St.  Cecelia — Keller. 

Besides  the  above  we  have  issued  a 
series  of  Photogravures  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  Etude  covers  of  the  past  year 
without  the  reading  matter,  which  will 
make  attractive  pictures  for  holiday  gifts 
whether  framed  or  not.  Subjects:  Har¬ 
mony,  Visions  of  Wagner,  Schubert  Maid 
of  the  Mill,  Franz  Liszt,  Mozart  at  Salz¬ 
burg,  Schubert  in  the  Home,  Beethoven 
Approaching  Storm,  Hall  of  Fame,  In¬ 
spiration.  Price,  25  cents  each;  hand  col¬ 
ored,  75  cents  each,  postpaid.  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Schubert  and  Schu¬ 
mann.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid.  ‘ 

Three  Panel  Pictures  in  genuine 
Photogravure,  each  containing  four  great 
composers,  can  be  easily  passepartouted 
or  in  many  other  ways  made  into  attrac¬ 
tive  Christmas  gifts.  Price,  10  cents  per 
sheet  or  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

1  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and 
Wagner. 

2.  Chopin,  Liszt,  Mozart  and  Schumann. 

3.  Handel,  Haydn,  Rubinstein  and  Schu¬ 

bert. 

.  .  Our  line  of  poffl- 

usica  cards  is  larger  and 

Post  Cards.  better  tI)an  ever. 

We  have  an  endless  variety  of  styles  and 
subjects.  To  give  some  idea  of  our  ex¬ 
tensive  line,  we  mention  a  few: 

in  Platinotype  Postals  we  have  over 
20  subjects,  and  each  subject  has  a  series 
of  from  6  to  12  cards. 

In  the  historical  line  we  have  some  50  j 
different  cards,  giving  the  pictures  of 
great  composers  and  their  birthplaces. 

We  have  also  the  operatic  line,  which 
is  an  artistic  series  of  the  various  operas. 

From  the  above  you  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  large  and  beautiful  line  we  carry. 

The  price  is  5  cents  each  or  50  cents  a 
dozen.  A  dozen  of  these  cards  would 
make  a  very  neat  gift. 

See  advertisement  on  page  904. 
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;ratic  Selection;-. 
Violin  and 
no.  By  F.  A. 
tnklin. 

and  piano.  The 


Nothing-  has 
proved  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  violin¬ 
ists  than  operatic 
selections  for  vio- 
market  is  flooded 
h  books  of  this  kind,  but  they  seem  to 
<  the  proper  selection  or  arrangement. 

.  Franklin,  recognizing  the  need  of  a 
erior  work  of  this  kind,  has  produced 
book  which  we  arc  now  publishing, 
•at  care  lias  been  exercised  in  selecting 
cream  of  the  standard  operas,  taking 
jyj  such  portions  as  are  pleasing  and 
ticularly  adapted  to  violin  and  piano, 
e  arrangements  are  all  that  can  be  dc- 
-d.  The  violin  part  is  about  Grade  3 
t  the  piano  accompaniment  about 
ades  2  and  3. 

The  introductory  price  is  20  cents,  post- 

d. 


izart’s  Sonatas. 


We  will  continue 
this  volume  one 
■nth  longer  on  special  offer.  This 
lime  contains  eleven  sonatas,  among 
ich  are  some  of  the  most  popular  mtm- 
•s  used  for  teaching  purposes.  The 
tes  are  handsomely  engraved  in  con- 
-mity  with  the  celebrated  Cotta  edition, 
carefully  revised  and  edited. 

For  introductory  purposes  during  the 
rrent  month  our  advance  price  is  40 
its  per  volume,  postpaid. 

. .  Th csv  well-known 

ieck  s  Piano  piano  studies  will 

u^*es‘  be  brought  out  in 

;  Presser  Edition  in  the  course  of  a 
tv  short  time.  They  have  been  tested 
1r  the  past  75  years  and  have  proved 
.  :ir  worth.  They  are  as  popular  to-day, 
f  not  more  so  than  at  any  other  time, 
mere  is  a  reason  for  this,  and  no  doubt 
lies  in  tbe  fact  that  bather  Wieck  has 
en  able  to  combine  the  useful  with  the 
reeable.  He  was  a  prominent  edtica- 
ij.iial  philosopher  of  his  day,  and  has 
•itten  one  of  the  most  useful  hooks  on 
ucation,  entitled  “Piano  and  Song,  a 
irk  that  every  young  teacher  should 
ad.  This  work  is  the  practical  outcome 
his  theories.  The  studies  are  not  at 
difficult  and  may  be  taken  up  by  a 
pil  who  has  had  a  year  and  half's  prac- 
e. 

Our  advance  price  is  20  cents. 

The  extreme  pop- 
Ictave  Studies—  ularity  of  these 

lerny,  Op.  553.  Etudes  has  in- 
j  iced  us  to  add  them  to  the  Presser 
!  Election.  The  studies  are  not  only  in- 
}  resting,  but  they  have  real  merit  from 
1 1  educational  standpoint.  They  are  suit- 
1  de  for  the  third  or  fourth  grade. 

I  As  the  work  is  still  in  press  we  have  ex- 
i  tided  the  introductory  offer  for  another 
i  days,  giving  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
'  irehase  at  the  special  price  of  15  cents. 


through  his  experieiice  as  editor  of  The 
Etude,  as  a  practical  teacher  for  many 
years,  as  well  as  through  first  hand  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  best  conservatory  sys¬ 
tems  of  Europe,  and  through  personal 
conferences  with  the  greatest  piano  vir¬ 
tuosos  of  our  time,  has  been  enabled  to 
introduce  numerous  original  ideas,  never 
hitherto  published,  but  which  will  fit  in 
with  any  existing  system  or  method  with¬ 
out  interference.  The  main  plan  of  the 
work  is  to  provide  all  teachers  with  a 
sensible  “work-a-day’’  scale  and  arpeggio 
book,  so  broad,  direct  and  simple  in  its 
grasp  of  the  subject  that  it  will  produce 
the  best  results  in  the  most  interesting 
manner  and  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time.  The  very  low  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication  price  is  30  cents.  Orders  accom¬ 
panied  by  cash  will  be  received  until  the 
date  of  issue. 

The  special  offer 
on  this  new  work 
is  hereby  with¬ 
drawn.  This  is 
not  a  method  but  a  collection  of  studies 
suitable  to  be  taken  up  by  a  beginner  in 
connection  with  an  instruction  or  even 
without  the  instruction  book,  leaving  the 
rudimentary  and  theoretical  instruction  to 
be  imparted  by  the  teacher.  Many  ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  prefer  to  work  in  this 
manner.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  copies 
of  this  work  for  examination  to  all  who 
may  be  interested. 


The  Piano  Begin 
ner.  By  Louis 
Heinze. 


i  astering  the 
.ales  and  Arpeg- 
os.  By  James 
rancis  Cooke. 


Twenty  Piano 
Duets  for  Teacher 
and  Pupil,  Op.  996. 
By  A.  Sartorio. 

particularly  bright 


There  is  always  a 
demand  for  teach¬ 
er  and  pupil  duets. 
These  new  ones 
by  Sartorio  are 
and  melodious.  Al¬ 


though  the  pupil's  part  is  always  easy,  the 
teacher’s  part  is  so  interesting,  and  the 
duets  are  so  well  made  that  the  combined 
effect  is  most  pleasing.  There  are  20 
duets  in  all,  carefully  arranged  in  pro¬ 
gressive  order,  the  first  numbers  being  as 
easy  as  possible. 

We  will  continue  this  work  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  offer  during  the  current  month  an  1 
the  advance  price  for  introductory  pur¬ 
poses  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 


masters-  of  it.  This  set  of  studies  obliges 
a  pupil  to  concentrate  on  one  particular 
difficulty  and  every  pupil  wbo  takes  these 
up  is  the  stronger  for  it.  “Right  Hand 
Technic”  is  now  in  press  and  we  are  of¬ 
fering  it  at  the  usual  deduction  for  new 
works. 

The  special  introductory  price  for  this 
volume  is  20  cents,  postpaid. 

As  a  writer  of 

Concone.  15  Etudes  etudes  and  exer- 

Du  Style,  Op.  31.  cises  Concone  has 
an  established  reputation.  We  arc  add¬ 
ing  to  the  Presser  Collection  his  15  Etudes 
du  Style,  Op.  31,  which  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  about  thirty  days.  These 

etudes  arc  grades  three  and  four  and  are 
unexcelled  for  recreation  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  Teachers  will  find  them  a  wonder¬ 
ful  stimulant  for  pupils  who  have  lost 
interest. 

The  advance  price  of  20  cents  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  another  month. 

We  will  continue 
Sonatinas.  By  J.  during  the  current 

L.  Dussek.  month  the  special 

offer  on  this  useful  volume  of  Sonatinas. 
The  work  is  very  nearly  ready  and  will 
soon  be  off  the  press.  The  Sonatinas  by 
Dussek  are  excellent,  considered  as  pure 
music,  and  they  are  of  high  educational 
value  from  the  technical  and  interpreta¬ 
tive  standpoint.  No  better  preparation 

for  the  sonatas  of  the  great  masters  can 
be  found.  Six  well  contrasted  sonatinas 
are  to  be  found  in  Dussek,  Op.  20.  This 
is  one  of  the  new  volumes  in  the  Presser 
Collection. 

For  introductory  purposes  in  advance 
of  publication  we  are  offering  this  volume 
at  the  special  low  price  of  15  cents  per 
copy,  postpaid. 


Double  Note  Ve¬ 
locity.  By  Jas.  H. 
Rogers. 

musician,  James  H. 


We  have  in  press 
a  technical  work 
on  double  notes 
by  the  well-known 
Rogers.  There  are 


The  reason  why 
so  many  teachers 


fail  to  get  the 
most  out  of  scales 
and  arpeggios  is 
■cause  they  do  not  give  the  proper  atten- 
in  to  preparation — they  do  not  lay  the 
|  ght  foundation.  The  result  is  that 
I  uch  of  the  later  work  is  always  in  a 
littering  condition.  While  this  new  work 
I  aslcring  the  Scales  and  .1  rpegt/ios  will 
j;  without  doubt  the  most  c« imprehensi ve 
all  manuals  of  scales,  at  the  same  time 
e  very  thorough  preparatory  section  of 
ie  book  is  more  elementary  in  its  prin- 
ples  than  any  existing  book.  'I  hat  is,  it 
.arts  with  exercises,  explanat'ons  and 
!  'ills  in  the  theory  of  scales,  and  makes 
\  1  the  foundation  work  so  interesting  and 
ibstantial  that  when  the  pupil  comes  to 
!  ie  real  scales  in  one  octave  form,  he  is 
L >le  to  attack  them  with  a  positive  knovvl- 
!  lge  and  practical  experience  that  can  not 
j^'iil  to  make  his  entire  progress  much 

'flic  author, 


both  exercises  and  etudes  in  the  work,  and 
it  will  be  published  in  sheet  form.  The 
work  is  in  about  the  third  grade  and  may 
be  taken  up  by  any  pupil  who  has  been 
studying  Duvernoy,  Op.  120.  The  work 
is  of  a  highly  educational  order,  but  is  by 
no  means  dry.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety 
of  rhythm  and  harmony  that  make  the 
work  interesting  to  the  average  pupil. 
Mr.  Rogers  published  a  work  with  us 
some  years  ago  on  Thirds,  Sixths  and 
Octaves  which  has  met  with  the  greatest 
success  and  which  is  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  from  year  to  year.  We  predict  an 
even  greater  success  for  the  present  work. 

Our  advance  price  for  this  work  will 
he  25  cents. 


“New  Gradus.” 
Right  Hand  Tech¬ 
nic.  By  I.  Philipp. 


ore  secure  and  rapid 


This  volume  is 
One  of  a  series  by 
this  celebrated  Pa¬ 
risian  technician. 
The  previous  volumes  were  "I. ell  Hand 
Technic.”  “Hands  Together.”  “Arpeg 
gios,"  “Double  Notes,"  “Octaves  and 
Chords.”  “The  Trill.”  After  this  one  of 
“Right  Hand  Technic"  there  is  hut  one  to 
follow,  “Various  Difficulties.”  This  series 
contains  the  cream  of  studies  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty,  and  each  one  is  devoted 
to  that  phase  of  technic.  It  is  evident 
that  the  plan  is  one  of  the  best  possible. 
Most  students  play  at  everything  and  are 
not  masters  of  anything.  They  do  not 
dwell  long  enough  on  any  particular 
phase  of  technic  so  as  to  become  complete 


Melodic  Pianoforte 
Studies.  By  Her¬ 
man  Vetter.  Op.  8. 


These  studies  are 
all  on  an  original 
plan.  Each  exer¬ 
cise  has  a  number 


of  variants.  These  changes  or  variations 
on  the  same  exercise  add  interest  to  every 
study,  besides  the  mental  discipline  that 
is  gained  in  altering  the  study  to  suit  the 
figure.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  entire 
studies  are  made.  They  have  proved  won¬ 
derfully  successful  all  over  Europe  and 
are  used  by  nearly  all  the  leading  conser¬ 
vatories.  Vetter  is  himself  a  teacher  in 
the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Dresden.  The 
.  exercises  may  be  used  in  the  earlier 
grades  of  education. 

Our  advance  price  is  but  15  cents,  post¬ 
paid. 


Sacred  Quartets 
for  Women’s 
Voices. 


Surely  nothing 
could  be  more 
pleasing  or  inspir¬ 
ing  than  sacred 
iiiartets  for  women's  voices,  yet  very  lit¬ 
tle  attention  has  been  paid  to  collections 
of  this  kind.  The  volume  which  we  are 
now  offering  is  a  splendid  collection  rep¬ 
resenting  quite  a  number  of  authors  and 
their  various  styles.  Every  number  in 
this  book  will  be  new,  either  in  arrange¬ 
ment  or  composition  and  will  be  suitable 
for  cither  choir  or  concert  use.  I  he  ad¬ 
vance  sale  shows  plainly  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  advance  price  of  this  work  is  only 
20  cents,  postpaid. 

When  Mr.  James 
llun  eker  offered 
to  introduce  his 
ancient  eompan- 
'ogy,  ’  to  the  musical  public  it 
the  knowledge  that  his  wide 


“Old  Fogy.”  In¬ 
troduced  by  Mr. 

James  Huneker. 

ion,  “Old 
was  with 

reputation  as  a  critic  and  writer  must 
stand  behind  the  book.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  “Old  Fogy”  is  none 
other  than  Mr.  James  Huneker  himself. 
Upon  that  point  we  are  sworn  to  secrecy, 
and  no  amount  of  questioning  can  make 
us  reveal  just  who  “Old  Fogy”  really  is. 
lar  Safe  to  say  that  the  venerable  philosopher 
has  countless  friends  who  will  want  to 


have  his  counsels,  humor  and  wit  on  their 
library  shelves,  where  they  may  take  him 
down  and  spend  a  half  an  hour  with  him 
whenever  they  please.  Whether  Mr. 
Huneker  actually  wrote  the  book  or  not 
makes  little  difference  since  “Old  Fogy" 
has  his  own  reputation.  Until  the  date 
of  publication  this  work  will  be  sold  at 
a  special  advance  rate  of  40  cents  ppr 
copy.  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders. 

This  work  is  now 
Marchesi’s  Voca-  rea(]y  and  the  spc. 

lises,  Gp.  15.  cial  Dffer  is  here¬ 

by  withdrawn.  Marehesi  Op.  15  is  one 
of  the  standard  books  used  by  nearly  all 
vocal  teachers.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  our  new  edition  to  all  who  may  be 
interested. 

„  _  A„  We  have  decided 

New  Parlor  Album  tQ  continuc  the 

for  the  Pianoforte.  gpecial  offer  on 

this  new  volume  for  another  month.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  best  collections  ever 
offered,  of  pieces  lying  in  the  early  or 
intermediate  grades,  and  all  the  pieces 
contained  throughout  will  be  found  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  parlor  playing.  Just 
such  pieces  as  will  please  the  average 
listener  and  prove  grateful  to  the  player. 
The  advance  of  publication  cost  price  is 
but  20  cents. 


Special  Notices 

RATES— Professional  Want  Notices  five  cents  , 
per  word.  All  other  notices  ten  cents  per 
nonpareil  word,  cash  with  orders. 


CORRESPONDENCE  LESSONS  in  Har¬ 
mony  and  Counterpoint.  Stanley  T.  Reiff, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. _ _ 

WORDLESS  MELODIES.  Thirty  easiest 
piano  pieces.  Introductory.  25  cents.  Wash¬ 
ington  Music  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1 75- YEAR-OLD  VIOLIN,  exceptional 
tone  ;  reasonable.  1624  8.  5th  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

WANTED — Second-hand  Virgil  Claviers 
in  good  condition,  cheap.  Address,  Robert  A. 
Morrow,  4504  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MUSIC  WRITTEN  to  words.  Manuscripts 
corrected.  Correspondence  lessons  in  har¬ 
mony.  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler,  composer,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  _ 

lOe.  EACH — Serenade  Poetica,  violin, 
piano ;  Angel’s  Prayer,  piano ;  Broken  Heart, 
song.  Luigi  Tutela,  2x7  Hunterdon  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

II  VSS — BARITONE,  with  tone  of  re¬ 
markable  quality  and  range,  desires  concert, 
tour  or  private  engagements.  Rapid  reader. 
Address,  II.  Maxmillian  Sandmeyer,  1350  N. 
50th  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  invited  to 

correspond  with  Louis  Arthur  Russell,  Car¬ 
negie  Ilall.  Manhattan,  oo.-  the  publishers,  re¬ 
garding  t lie  introduction  of  t lie  Russell  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Music  Study  for  Pianists.  Vocalists 
and  Theory  Class  Work.  The  Russell  books 
are  coming  into  use  among  earnest  musicians 
throughout  the  country. _ 

NEW;  J.  I.ewis  Browne’s  “AIR  DE  BAL¬ 
LET”  (slow  waltz) .  for  piano,  “hauntingly 
melodious.”  mailed  for  25  cents.  Write  for 
thematic  circular  of  above  and  same  com¬ 
poser’s  great  song  “EVENING,”  also  “WED¬ 
DING  HYMNS"  Gilbert  Music  Co.,  Atheu- 
reum  Building.  Chicago. 


NEW  EDITION  RUSSELL  BOOKS  at 

special  prices.  “Singer's  Practice  Material,” 
30c:  “Hand  Culture.”  40c;  “Pianist’s  First 
Reader."  30c;  "Graded  Studies,”  30c; 
■'Rhvthm  and  Accent.”  30c;  “Scales.”  30c ; 
•’Arpeggios.”  30c;  "Sight  Singing,”  30c; 
'T.msig  Hand  Expander.”  $1.  All  postpaid. 
Essex  'Publishing  Co.,  Carnegie  Hall,  Man- 
I  a  Han. _ 

INVITE  VLADIMIR  DE  PACHMANN 
TO  PL  1 V  THE  CHOPIN  FUNERAL 
BIRCH  IN  YOUR  OWN  PARLOR,  not  a 

joke  entirely  since  the  new  Victor  Record  of 
the  famous  Russian  pianist’s  interpretation 
of  the  Chopin  masterpiece  may  be  obtained 
to  have  and  to  hold  for  the  price  of  one 
lickef  to  a  de  Pachmann  recital.  To  own 
a  Victor  iu  Ibese  days  is  to  have  a  little  Car¬ 
negie  Hail  right  in  the  corner  of  your  studio. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  are  making  their  les 
sons  mere  interesting  by  bringing  some  world 
renowned  authority  into  consultation  in  the 
matter  of  an  interpretation.  The  Victor 
“New  Records”  for  October  shows  some  of 
the  fine  new  accomplishments  in  making  rec¬ 
ords  particularly  the  new  Frieda  Hem  pel  rec¬ 
ord  i.  thus  giving  Victor  owners  a  chance  to 
hear  the  much  heralded  soprano,  even  befo-re 
she  makes  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  New  York.  This  little  booklet 
illustra ted  with  41  cuts  may  in*  had  for  tin* 
asking.  Direct  postal  request  Ho  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Best  Musical  Works  for  Holiday  Gifts 


50  CENT 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS 

Music  of  the  better  class,  although 
popular.  Not  one  dry,  uninterest¬ 
ing  piece  in  any  volume. 

For  December  Only: 

Holiday  Price  25  cents  each,  post¬ 
paid,  or  your  choice  added  to  an 
ETUDE  subscription,  $1.70  for  both, 
or  given  for  sending  one  other  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1.50,  not  your  own. 

Album  of  Favorite  (Compositions,  Piano 

Englemann  . 18  Pos. 

American  Classic,  for  V.  &  P.,  by 

Strauss  . 17  Pcs. 

Bach  Album  . 24  Pcs. 

Childhood  Days,  Piano  Duets . 31  Pcs. 

Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for  Reed  Organ. 58  Pcs. 

Clementi,  Sonatinas,  Piano . 12  Pcs. 

Complete  Waltzes  of  Chopin . 14  Pcs. 

Duet  Hour,  The,  Piano.  . 31  Pcs. 

Easy  Compositions,  Engelmann . 20  Pcs. 

Easy  Dance  Album,  Piano . 25  Pcs. 

First  Parlor  Pieces,  Piano . 34  Prs. 

First  Sonatinas,  Piano . 20  Pcs. 

First  Study,  Bach . '.  .j7t’cs. 

Four  Hand  Parlor  Tieces . 17  Pcs. 

Creig,  Lyric  Pieces,  Piano . 8  l’_.j 

Handel  Album  . l(i  Pcs. 

Altivcidffe  Duet  Players,  Piano  or  Organ.  10  Pcs, 

Kohler,  Children’s  Friend,  Book  1 . 30  Pcs. 

Kohler,  Children’s  Friend,  Book  2 . 30  Pcs. 

Kuhla'u,  Sonatinas,  Piano . 13  Pcs. 

Left-Hand  Recreation  Album,  l’iano. ...  20  Pcs. 
Little  Home  Player,  Piano  or  Organ ...  28  Pcs. 

March  Album  for  Four  Hands . 17  Pcs. 

Melodious  Studies,  Four  Hands . 28  Pcs. 

Modern  Dance  Album,  Piano . ]  8  Pcs. 

Mother  Goose  Duets,  Four  Hand  Pieces.  10  Pcs. 

Mozart,  12  Pieces  for  Piano . 12  Pcs. 

Musical  Gift  Album,  Piano,  Necke . 12  Pcs. 

Musical  Picture  Book,  Hudson . 17  l*cs. 

Musical  Pictures,  Piano  or  Organ . 32  Pcs. 

Musical  Poems  for  Children . 14  Pcs. 

Musical  Thoughts  for  Little  Tots,  Voice 

or  Piano  . 25  Pcs. 

Nature  Studies,  Vocal  or  Instrumental.  .10  Pcs. 

Piano  Players’  Repertoire . 3H  Pcs. 

Popular  Parlor  Album,  Piano . 23  Pcs. 

Rubinstein  Album,  2  Vols.  First  Vol., 


each  25c  .  . .  .* . 

Pcs. 

Pcs. 

2d  Vol.,  each  25c . 

7 

School  and  Home  Marches,  1* 

iano . 

.20 

Pcs. 

Schumann,  Album  for  the  V 

oiuig . 

.43 

Pes. 

Singers’  Repertoire,  Medium 

Voice.  . . . 

.30 

Pcs. 

Singers’  Repertoire,  Vocal... 

.38 

Pcs. 

Standard  Opera  Album  for  1 

'iano . 

Pcs. 

Tone  Stories  for  Boys  and  Gi 

Iris  to  Plat 

f 

and  Sing  . 

Of) 

Pi  < 

Treble  Clef  Album . 

.26 

Pes. 

Tschaikowsky  Album,  2  Vols., 

each  25c  ; 

1st  Vol.,  9  Pcs;  2d  Vol.. 

.  8 

Pcs. 

Tunes  and  Rhymes  for  the 

Play-room 

Vocal  and  Instrumental . . . 

14 

Pcs. 

Twenty-four  Pieces  for  Sm 

all  Ilumis 

Engelmann  . 

24 

Pcs. 

Well-Known  Fables,  Vocal  or 

Inst  rumen- 

tal,  Spaulding  . . 

14 

Pcs. 

Young  Duet  Players . 

OO 

Pcs. 

Youthful  Diversion,  Piano... 

14 

Pcs. 

Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Collections 


Part  One,  First  Grade . 

Part  Two,  Second  Grade . 

Part  Three!,  Third  Grade . 

Part  Four,  Fourth  Grade . 

Part  Five,  Fifth  Grade . 

Part  Six,  Sixth  Grade . 

Part  Seven,  Seventh  Grade . 


.  .31  Pcs. 
.  .3(1  Pcs. 
.  .29  Pcs. 
.  .  23  Pcs. 
■  Hi  Pcs. 
.18  Pcs. 
,  .  15  Pcs. 


ONE  DOLLAR 
PIANO  COLLECTIONS 

Large  and  comprehensive  volumes, 
of  handsome  appearance,  and  sub¬ 
stantially  bound.  Including  com¬ 
pilations  of  the  works  of  all  the 
standard  composers.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected,  revised  and  edited.  The  list 
includes  classical,  popular  and  semi- 
popular  collections. 

For  December  Only: 

Holiday  Price,  50  cents  each,  or 
your  choice  added  to  an  ETUDE 
subscription  for  $1.85,  or  given  as  a 
premium  for  sending  two  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Beethoven,  Selections  from  Piano  Works.  11  Pcs. 

Chopin  Album,  Selected . 32  Pcs. 

Chopin,  Lighter  Compositions . 20  Pcs. 

Concert  Album,  Vol.  I,  Piano . 25  Pcs. 

Concert  Album,  Vol.  II,  Piano . 25  Pcs. 

Concert  Duets,  Piano . 24  Pcs. 

Greig,  Album  of  Miscellaneous  Piano 

Compositions  . 23  Pcs. 

Rolling,  Teacher  and  Pupil,  Piano 

Duets,  Book  1 . 30  Pcs. 

Rolling,  O.,  Teacher  and  Pupil,  Piano 

Duets,  Book  II . 30  Pcs. 

Landon,  Sight  Reading  Album,  Vol.  I.. 61  Pcs. 
I.amlon,  Sight  Reading  Album,  Vol  II. ..01  Pcs. 

Liszt  Album  . .10  Pcs. 

MitcDowell,  Six  Poems  after  Heine....  6  Pcs. 

Master  Pieces  for  Piano . 24  Pcs. 

Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without  Words . 84  Pcs. 

Modern  Drawing  Room  Pieces,  Piano ...  34  Pcs. 

Modern  student,  Vol.  I..« . 31Pcs. 

Modern  Student,  Vol.  II . 21  Pcs. 

Moszkowski,  Spanish  Dances,  Four  Hds. .  5  Pcs. 
Musical  Prize  Album,  Vocal  and  Instru .  22  Pcs. 
Standard  First  and  Second  Grade  Pieces. 41  Pcs. 
Standard  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Pieees.38  Pcs. 
Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pieces.  .28  Pcs. 

Studies  in  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  1 . 31  Pcs. 

Studies  in  Melody  Playing,  Vol.  II . 21  Pcs. 

Tranquil  Hours,  Piano . 31  Pcs. 

Two  Pianists,  Four  Hand  Collection. ...  2G  Pcs. 
Two  Students,  Four  Hand  Collection. .  .27  Pcs. 
Classic  and  Modern  Gems  for  Reed  Organ. 
Schubert  Fantasies. 

Wagner-Liszt  Album. 


75  CENT 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS 

A  splendid  selected  list.  Any  of 
these  would  make  a  delightful  Holi¬ 
day  Gift. 

For  December  Only 

Holiday  Price,  38  cents  each,  or 
your  choice  added  to  an  ETUDE 
subscription  for  $1.75,  or  given  as  a 
premium  for  sending  two  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Chaminade  Album,  2  Vols.,  each  38c, 

each  . 10  Pcs. 

Chopin  Nocturnes  . 19  Pcs. 

Church  and  Home  Sacred  Songs,  High 

and  I.ow  Voice . 18  Pcs. 

Echoes  from  Childhood,  20  Songs  by 

Mortimer  . 20  Pcs. 

First  Studies  in  the  Classics . 51  Pcs. 

First  Recital  Pieces . 37  Pcs. 

Gurlitt  Album,  Piano . 

Haydn  Sonatas,  2  Vols.,  each  38c, 

Italian  Overtures,  Four  Hands.... 

Impressions  of  the  Heart,  Kngelmni 

Parlor  and  School  Marches . 

Sacred  Duets,  for  alt  Voices . 

Schumann  Album,  Piano . 

Sinding  Album,  Piano,  IsL  Vol.  18  pes 

2d  Vol . 

10  Instructive  Four  Hand  Piano  Piece 

Neuman  . 

Sonata  Album,  Vol.  I,  Kohler . 

Sonatina  Album,  Koehler,  30c . 

Study  and  Pleasure,  Koelling . 

The  Young  Virtuoso . 


Fheo.  Presser  Co., 


GENERAL  MUSICAL 

LITERATURE  |1|  Iff 


C'hoir  and  Chorus  Conducting.  Wodell  1.50  1.00 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 

Riemann  .  4.50  2.75 

Dictionary  of  Music.  Redman . 50  .34 

Education  of  a  Music  Lover .  1.50  1.25 

Eminent  Musicians.  C.arbett . 75  .50 

Lather  .  1.75  i.ou 

European  Reminiscences.  Elson  . 1.50  1.00 

Famous  Singers  of  To-Day  and  Yes¬ 
terday.  Lahee  .  1.50  1.20 

First  Studies  in  Music  Biography. 

■  Tapper  .  1.50 

Great  Violinists  and  Pianists.  Ferris  1.00 

History  of  Music.  Baltzell .  1.75 

How  to  Understand  Music.  Mathews. 

Two  vols.,  each .  1.50 

Important  Events  in  Musical  History. 

Bloomfield  . 25 

In  Praise  of  Music.  Gates .  1.00 

Lessons  in  Musical  History.  Fillmore  1.50  1.00 

Liszt,  Huneker  .  2.00  1.75 

Love  Affairs  of  Great  Musicians. 

Hughes.  2  vols.  Per  set.... _  4.00  3.00 

Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing. 

Bowman  .  1.00  .07 

Mezzo  Tints  in  Modern  Music.  Hti- 

oeker  .  4.50  1.35 

Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in 
Music.  Elson  .  1.25 


.00 

.80 

1.10 

1.10 

.15 

.55 


1.00 


Music  and  Culture.  Merz .  1.7 

Music  Dramas  of  Richard  Wagner. 

Lavignac  . 

Music:  Its  Ideals  and  Methods. 

Mathews  . 

Music  Life  and  Iiovv  to  Succeed  in  It. 

Tapper  .  1.50 

Music  Teacher’s  Business  Manual. 
Bender  . 

Musical  Celebrities.  Garbett.  Papei. 

Leather  . 

Musical  Education.  Lavignac . 

National  Mi  sic  of  America.  Elson.. 
Natural  Laws  of  Musical  Expression. 

Hans  Schmitt  . 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  What 

They  Do.  Mason  .  1.25 

Peer  Gynt.  Ibsen  .  1.00 

Petit  Library.  Lives  of  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Handel,  Haydn,  Liszt, 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Wagner, 

Weber.  By  Francis.  Each . ”,5 

Complete  sets  of  above  (boxed) ,  , 

Piano  Playing.  Hofmann . 

Piano  Questions  Answered.  Hofmann 

Power  Through  Repose.  Cull . 

Principles  of  Expression  in  Piano 

Playing.  Christiani  . 

Shakespeare  in  Music.  Elson . 

Standard  History  of  Music.  Cooke..  1.25 

Standard  Operas.  Upton .  1.75 

Standard  Oratorios.  Upton .  1.50 

Standard  Symphonies.  Upton . 1.50 

Stories  of  Famous  Operas . 

Stories  of  Standard  Teaching  Pieces. 

Perry  . 

Story  of  Music.  Henderson . 

Success  in  Music  and  How  It  is 

Won.  Finck  . 

Technics  of  Violin  Playing.  Cour- 

voisier  . . 

Violin  Talks.  Winn .  1.25 

Wagner,  R.,  His  Life  and  Works. 

Jullen  . 

Woman’s  Work  in  Music.  Elson 


.81 

1.17 


2.50  2.00 


1.50  1.00 


.90 


•  G7 
.75  .50 

1.75  1.00 
2.00  1.75 
1.50  1.20 

,50  .40 


.90 

.75 


3.00 


1.00 


.25 

1.75 

.65 

.05 

.80 


3.00  2.25 
2.00  1,00 
.90 
1.40 
1.20 
1.20 
1.50  1.20 

1.50  1.00 
1.00  .80 

2.00  1.70 

.75  .50 

.90 


1.75  1.17 
1.50  1.20 


Fiction.  Musical  Novels 


Pcs. 

1.11 

1 

cs. 

American 

Girl  in  Munich . 

-  1.25 

LOO 

.  9 

1 

cs. 

Au  cluster, 

Charles.  Berger. . . 

.  .  . .  1.00 

.60 

.  0 

1 

cs. 

(  ‘ompora. 

C’Hstle  . 

-  1.20 

1.00 

.  32 

1 

cs. 

Consuelo. 

Sand  . 

.60 

.  19 

1 

cs. 

Countess  ( 

>f  Rudotslad! .  Sand .  . 

.  .  .  .  1,00 

.60 

.34 

1 

cs. 

Educat  ion 

of  a  Music  l.ovcr.  .  .  . 

-  1.50 

1.25 

Fifth  Sir 

ilg.  Schism . 

1.20 

F'irst  Yin] 

in.  Fotiu'rgill . 

.  ...  LOO 

.50 

•S 

M  iserere. 

Wagnii  Is  .... 

.80 

Mozart’s  . 

oumey.  Mfirikc . 

. 40 

.25 

.  15 

1 

cs. 

Nottiirno. 

Schmid!  . 

.75 

.45 

1 

cs. 

Only  a  1*’ 

ddlcr.  Andersen . 

...  1.00 

.SO 

.26 

cs. 

Tower  of 

vory.  Atherton; . 

1.20 

.32 

P 

CS. 

Vicious  V 

rtuoso.  Lombard.... 

.57 

FOR  THE 
CHILDREN 

Album  for  the  Young.  Op.  os. 

Schumann  . 

Album  Leaves  for  the  Young.  Gurlitt 

Echoes  From  Childhood . 

Fifty  Nursery  Songs  and  Games.... 

1*  lower  Ballads.  Scnour . 

Juvenile  Album.  Reinecke . 

Juvenile  Song  Book . 

Melody  Pictures.  Gaynor . 

Mendelssohn  Six  Children’s  Pieces... 

Merry  Songs  for  Little  Folks . 

Miniature  Melodies.  Gaynor . 

Mother  Goose  Duets.  Dutton . 

Mother  Goose  Melodies  Set  to  Music. 
Music  Talks  with  Children.  Tapper. 

Musical  Picture  Book.  Hudson . 

Musical  Poems  for  Children.  Hudson 
Musical  Thoughts  for  Little  Tots. 

Bugbee  . 

Nature  Studies.  Children’s  Songs. 

Bristow  . 

Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know. 

Bacon  . 

Pictures  from  the  Lives  of  the  Great 

Composers.  Tapper . 

Reward  Cards.  Set  of  14 . 

Scenes  from  Childhood.  Op.  15. 

Schumann  . 

Songs  of  the  Child  World.  Gaynor. 

2  Vols.,  each . . 

Story  of  Music  and  Musicians . 

story  Time  and  Play  Time.  Swift. . 

Tone  Stories.  Rowe . 

Treble  Clef  Album . 

24  Pieces  for  Small  Hands.  Enget- 

niann  . 

Tschaikowsky  Album  for  the  Young.  . 

Tunes  and  Rhymes.  Spaulding . 

Very  First  Pieces  for  Pinno . 

Well  Known  Fables.  Spaulding.... 
Youthful  Diversions.  Spaulding..,. 

Musical  Games 

Allegrando  (Musical  Game) . 

Elementaire  (Musical  Game) . ", 

Great  Composers  (Game) . 

Musical  Authors  (Ganie)  . 

Musical  Casino  (Game) . 

Musical  Dominoes  (Game) . 

Musical  Euchre  (Game)  . 

Musical  Games  and  Puzzles.  Bloom¬ 
field  . 

Triads  or  Chords  (Game) . 


•ft  I  f  J 

g.S!r  ft 


.40 

.00 


.25 

.50 


.00 

.25. 

1.50 

.00 

.50 

.60 

1.25 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.90 


.35 

.35 

.45 

.10 

.60 

.43 

.25 

.45 

.75 

.25 

.25 


1.25 

.50 


.  1  > 
.31 


1.00 

.60 


.50 

.50 


.10 

.75 

.50 

.38 

.25 


.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 


.50 

.50 

.50 

.35 

.50 


.23 


.30 

.30 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.45 

.30 


.50 

.25 


.35 

.15 


Miscellaneous  Collections 

at  Special  Holiday  Prices 

Album  for  the  Young.  Op.  68. 

Schumann  . 50 

Ashford’s  Hymn  Voluntaries,  Organ..  1.25 
Beethoven  Sonatas.  2  Vols.,  each...  1.50 

Day  in  Venice.  Kevin .  1.25 

Famous  So«igs.  4  Vols.  Diff.  Voices, 

each  .  1.50 

Fifty  Master  Sqngs.  High  and  Low 

Voice,  each .  1.50 

Kuhlau  Sonatinas  . 50 

Laos  Organi,  Reed  Organ.  3  Vols., 

each  .  1.25 

Liszt  15  Rhapsodies  (Ed.  by  De’Al- 

hert)  .  2.00 

Lyric  Pieces.  Vol.  1.  Grieg . 50 

Mozart  Sonatas  .  1.25 

Organ  Player,  The,  Pipe  Organ....  1.50 

Organ  Repertoire,  Pipe  Organ .  1.50 

Songs  Without  Words.  Neviii......  1.25 

Spanish  Damir.  Four  Hands.  Mosz- 

kowskv  .  1.00 

Vox  Organi.  Buck.  Pipe  Orgim.  4 
Vols.  Cloth.  Complete . 10.00 


.20 

1.00 

.75 

.94 

1.13 

1.20 

.20 

.65 

1.50 

.20 

.40 

1.00 

1.00 

.94 

.30 

6.00 


1712  Chestnut  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  -when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


Postpaid 
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Specially  selected  list  of  Books  that  will  make 

Desirable  Gifts  for  Music  Lovers 


Business  Manual  for  Music  Teachers 

Why  not  make  yourself  a  Christmas  present 
of  a  book  that  may  Increase  your  income  by 
showing  you  how  to  spend  your  money  to 
better  advantage  and  how  to  bring  larger 
returns?  When  Mr.  George  Bender’s  Business 
Manual  for  Music  Teaclicis  was  prepared  for 
publication  it  was  submitted  to  some  ex¬ 
pert  teachers  who  hud  been  successful  them¬ 
selves  and  they  were  enjoined  to  suggest 
everything  possible  likely  to  make  the  book 
more  complete,  more  useful.  Practically 
nothing  you  need  to  know  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  your  work  is  omitted  from  this 
verv  practical  and  understandable  work.  A 
little  of  vour  Christmas  appropriation  spent 
for  this  book  will  not  be  missed  and  you 
can  not  fail  to  gain.  Price,  $1.00. 

Special  Cash  Holiday  Offer,  6  7c,  Postp’d 

Anecdotes  of  Great  Musicians 

By  W.  FRANCIS  CATES.  Price  SI. 50 

Three  hundred  anecdotes  and  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  famous  composers  and 
performers.  Interesting  and  amusing. 

Special  Holiday  Cash  Price,  85c  Postpaid 


European  Reminiscences 

Musical  and  Otherwise 

Being  the  Recollections  of  the  Vacation  Tours 
of  a  Musician  in  Various  Countries. 

BY  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 

Mr,  Elson,  who  is  widely  known  for  his 
original  researches  In  musical  history,  has  m 
this  volume  set  down,  in  connected  form,  some 
of  the  observations  and  experiences  of  u  num¬ 
ber  of  European  trips  taken  in  the  pursuit  ot 
liis  investigations.  Price,  $1.50. 

Special  Holiday  Offer,  $1.00  Postpaid 


Gallery  of  Eminent  Musicians 

A  companion  volume  to  the  art  gallery  of 
Musical  Celebrities.  These  two  collections  of 
portrait  biographies  will  form  not  only  a 
work  of  reference  unprecedented  in  value 
but  are  also  gift  books,  either  in  paper  or 
leather,  worthy  the.  library  of  any  music 
lover’s  home. 

Price  In  paper,  75  cents 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  50  CENTS 
Holiday  Cash  Price,  In  Leather.  SI  .00 


Gallery  of  Musical  Celebrities 

An  art  gallery  of  70  portrait-biographies 
of  the  world's  foromost  composers,  singers, 
pianists,  violinists,  organists  and  teae.hers 
who  have  lived  during  the  last  200  years. 

Price,  In  paper,  75  oents 
HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  50  CENTS 
Beautiful  gift  edition,  bound  in  leather 
and  0<lt 

HOLIDAY  CASH  PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 


Both  volumes  bound  in  paper,  Holiday  Cash  Price,  90c,  Postpaid 


A  Complete  History  of  Music 

B»  W.  J.  BALTZELL 
Price  $1.75 

Contributions  from  leading  American 
writers.  Includes  the  most  approved 

ideas  for  teaching  and  studying  history, 
making  it  the  best  text-book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present. 
Concise  and  comprehensive. 

Special  Holiday  Price,  $1.10,  Postpaid 


Celebrated  Pianists  of  the  Past  and 
Present  By  a.  ehrlich 

This  enlarged  American  edition  of  a  well 
known  work  contains  131)  biographies  with  a 
portrait  for  each.  It  is  perhap  tlv  most 
suitable  gift  in  general  form  a:.d  oha'  icter 
that  we  have  in  our  catalog.  1  rm  id  on 
highly  coated  paper,  bound  m  red  doth  and 
gold  "stamps  it  makes  not  only  a  hi  ting  gilt 
but  a  reference  hook  for  every  musicians 
library  of  the  greatest  value.  This  American 
edition  contains,  in  addition  to  the  pianists 
mentioned  in  the  foreign  edition,  a  portrait 
and  biography  of  28  Americans.  The  price 
of  the  book  is  $2.00,  but  the 
Holiday  Cash  Price  is  $  1  .f  4,  Postpaid 


First  Studies  in  Music  Biography 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER  Price  $1.60 

For  foundation  study  in  musical  his¬ 
tory  this  book  is  the  best  obtainable. 
Each  biography  is  the  result  of  careful 
study.  A  full  and  complete  sketch  of 
every  composer  is  given. 

Special  Holiday  Price,  90c,  Postpaid 


Musical  Dictionary 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

Price,  $  1 .00 

A  first-class,  up-to-date  pronouncing  dic¬ 
tionary.  There  are  included  many  new  and 
important  features  not  found  in  any  simi¬ 
lar  publication. 

The  names,  with  pronunciation,  of  all  the 
most  prominent  musicians  of  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies,  with  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and 
nationality. 

Special  Holiday  Cash  Price  67c, Postpaid 


Richard  Wagner.  His  Life  and  W  orks 

By  JULIEN 

A  complete  life  of  the  great  modern  mas¬ 
ter:  biographical  and  critical.  I  Ms  work 
a  literary  gem,  containing  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation,  fascinating  in  style  and  full  ot 
human  interest.  It  makes  a  handsome  volume 
of  480  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  contain¬ 
ing  15  portraits  of  tile  mastei .  together  with 
scenes  from  his  various  music  dramas,  cai- 
ieatures,  autographs,  etc.  No  more  appro¬ 
priate  musical  gift  book  could  be  toma  . 
Price,  $1.76. 

Special  Holiday  Offer,  $117,  Postpaid 


Imaginary  Letters  from  Great  Masters 

This  work  is  unique  in  conception  and 
fascinating  in  style.  It  contains  interesting 
letters  in  which  the  masters  are  supposed 
to  write  their  experiences  just  as  though  they 
were  Hlive  and  writing  to  a  friend.  The 
work  Is  by  Miss  Atbelea  Crawford  and  Miss 
Alice  Chapin.  Miss  Crawford  conducted  one 
of  the  most  successful  schools  for  society 
children  in  New  York.  She  was  a  capable 
writer  with  experience — plus  ideas,  and  these 
letters  are  one  of  the  best  gift  books  we  have 
for  little  folks.  They  are  simple,  entertain¬ 
ing  and  intimate.  Price,  $1.25. 

Special  Cash  HoMday  O  Vier,  90c,  Postp 


PianoTuning.RegulatingandRepairing 

A  complete  course  of  self-1  .istruction  in  tin- 
timing  of  pianos  ami  orgm  -  for  the  proB'C 
siofial  or  amateur  by  .1.  Cue  Hsclicr.  lie- 
work  is  in  fact  a  formerly  expensive  m«i  ms 
of  lessons  arranged  for  teaching  piano  tuning 
liv  correspondence.  They  have  been  placed  in 
practical  form  by  the  original  author  ami 
I  the  work  lias  been  found  very  practical  b.v 
a  great  number  of  musical  people,  ft.  is  most 
wise  for  a  music  teacher  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  piano  tuning,  regulating  and  repairing. 
This  book  lias  made  practical  timers  and  «<i 
can  recommend  it.  The  regular  price  is 
$1.75  and  the 

Holiday  Cash  Price  is  $1.17,  Postpaid 


Master  Lessons  in  Pianoforte  Playing 

By  EDWARD  MORRIS  BOWMAN 

This  valuable  pedagogic  work  consists  of  a 
series  of  lessons  in  the  form  ot  Betters 
from  a  Musician  to  His  Nephew,  giving  the 
essentials  of  a  course  of  study  m  artistic 
pianoforte  playing,  self-helps,  short  cuts  and 
vital  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  tin 
student,  the  artist,  the  parent  and  the  <'<Iu- 
cator.  Mr.  Bowman  is  one  ol  Id*’  ]!lt; 
American  teachers,  a  fellow-worker  with  t  n- 
late  Hr.  William  Mason-  No  one  ran  read 
through  this  work  without  receiving  splendid 
new  ideus  presented  with  the  wholesome  com¬ 
mon  sense  which  lias  marked  most  of  tnc 
works  of  American  pedagogs.  Brice,  $!.»»• 
Special  Holiday  Cash  Offer,  67c,  Postp’d 


Mistakes  and  Disputed  Points  in  Music 

This  is  one  of  our  later  books  written  by 
Mr.  Eouis  0.  Elson,  the  well  known  music 
critic  of  Boston.  The  book  is  intended  to 
assist  teachers  in  the  many  points  on  which 
musicians  disagree.  Front  this  point  of  view 
it  will  certainly  aid  the  young  teacher  and 
we  believe  lliat  there  is  no  teacher  who  will 
rot  be  benefited  by  reference  to  its  pages. 
The  price  is  $1.25,  and  the 

Holiday  Cash  Price  is  84c,  Postpaid 


TheMusicLifeandHowtoSucceedlnlt 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER.  Price  $1.50 

A  companion  volume  to  the  “Chats  with 
Music  Students.”  Numerous  phases  of  art 
and  art  life  are  talked  about  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  way.  It  points  out  the  way  of  suc¬ 
cess  to  teachers  and  students  in  art  life. 

Special  Holiday  Cash  Price, 90c.Postpaid 


Life  Stories  of  Great  Composers 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  work  of 
collective  biography,  it  details  the  struggles, 
aspirations  and  achievements  of  30  of  the 
World’s  greatest  composers  from  the  time  of 
Palestrina  to  the  present.  The  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  each  composer  are  re¬ 
ported  in  chronological  order,  making  it  a 
most  complete  reference  book.  All  the  bi¬ 
ographies  are  so  written  as  to  make  pleasing 
reading.  They  are  never  dry  nor  didactic. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Special  Cash  Holiday  Offer,  $1.00, 
Postpaid 


The  Pedals  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  HANS  SCHMITT.  Price  $1.00 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  on 
the  study  of  the  Piano.  There  are  Pedal  ef¬ 
fects  pointed  out  in  this  work  which  are 
never  dreamed  of  by  the  average  pianist.  It 
will  do  more  to  stop  the  abuse  of  the 
Pedal  than  any  other  agency.  The  only 
work  in  the  English  language  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  No  one  is  fully  equipped  for  the 
Piano  unless  conversant  with  the  thought  con¬ 
tained  in  this  work. 

Special  Holiday  Cash  Price, 67c, Postpaid 


BOXED  SETS  OF  BOOKS 

The  Petite  Library 

Life  and  Works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Weber, 
Mendelssohn,  Bee.hovan,  Chopin, 

Liszt,  Wagner,  Mozart 
By  EDWARD  FRANCIS 

Price,  35  cents  each;  $3.00  per  set,  boxed. 
Size  2*4x3%,  125  pages.  Bound  in  Red 
Cloth. 

HOLIDAY  PRICE,  Nine  volumes,  boxed, 
SI. 75.  25  oents  each 


AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES 

The  Musician 

By  RIDLEY  PRENTICE 
In  Six  volumes,  75  cents  each 
Analyses  of  many  of  the  best  compositions 
by  classical  writers 

A  volume  to  each  grade,  beginning  with 
the  easiest  and  ending  with  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  compositions  written  for  the  piano. 

HOLIDAY  PRICE,  Six  volumes,  boxed, 
SI. 75.  35  cents  each 


Either  of  these  sets,  complete,  given  as  a  premium  with  five  subscriptions  to  THE  ETUDE  at  $1 .50  each 

Sent  Postpaid  at  Holiday  Prices  during  Docember 


Stories  of  Standard  Teaching  Pieces 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 
Prioe  $1.50,  Cloth  Cllt 

This  new  work  will  prove  even  more 
useful  and  attractive  than  Mr.  Perry's  com 
minion  volume,  “Descriptive  Analyses  ol 
Pianoforte  Compositions,”  because  it  deals 
with  pieces  of  ail  easier  grade,  and  pieces 
much  more  popular  ill  character,  popular  as 
leaching  pieces.  Gems  from  Grieg,  Gnu 
ard,  Nevin,  Rubinstein,  Sehytte,  etc. 

Special  Holiday  Price,  $1.00.  Postpaid 


Descriptive  Analyses  of  Piano  Works 

By  EDWARD  BAXTER  PERRY 
Price  $1 .50,  Cloth  Cilt 

A  poetic,  dramatic,  and  historical  an¬ 
alysis  or  description  of  some  of  the  great¬ 
est,  and  best  known  piano  compositions. 
The  emotional  content  of  the  piece  is 
analyzed- — what  the  piece  is  meant  to  con 
vey,  the  circumstances  surrounding  tin- 
composer  at  tile  time  of.  inspiration,  the 
legend  or  episode  on  which  the  compose 
tion  is  founded. 

[Special  Holiday  Cash  Price,  SI. 00, 
Postpaid 


These  two  books,  boxed,  in  binding  to  match,  Holiday  Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 


“Standard  History”  a  Popular  Gift 

Christmas  is  a  fine  time  to  give  that  copy 
of  The  Standard  History  of  Music,  by  James 
Francis  Cooke,  to  the  pupil  who  deserves  to 
have  something  more  than  some  little  trinket 
that  will  be  forgotten  ten  minutes  after  it 
is  received.  A  copy  of  this  book  in  the 
right  hands  at  the  right  time  may  mould  a 
whole  career.  When  the  pupil’s  parent  asks 
you  to  suggest  a  Christmas  present  that  will 
last — “a  present  inexpensive,  but  worth 
while,”  remember  that  hundreds  of  musical 
persons  received  copies  of  The  Standard 
History  of  Music  last  year  and  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  it.  Tlie  numerous  pictures  and 
interesting  text  and  the  attractive  binding 
enhance  its  value  as  a  gift.  Price,  $1.25. 

Special  Holiday  Offer,  90c,  Postpaid 


Pocket  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms 

By  HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

Not  so  complete  as  a  large  Dictionary,  but  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  reference  book  for  pu  pils.  1 1 
is  published  in  email  form  suitable  for  vest  pocket, 
aud  will  be  found  a  most  convenient  reference  book. 
Price,  25c. 

Special  Holiday  Offer,  17c  Postpaid 


Music  Talks  with  Children 

By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

One  of  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring 
books  about  music  and  music  study  ever 
written.  Not  only  delightful  reading  for 
young  people,  but  fully  as  much  so  for  adults, 
be  they  amateur  or  professional  musicians. 
Price,  in  cloth,  $1.20. 

Special  Holiday  Offer,  75c,  Postpaid 


The  Masters  and  Their  Music 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

A  work  of  great  value  for  the  use  of  clubs, 
classes  and  private  study,  containing  a  series 
of  illustrative  programs  with  a  biography 
and  critical  annotations  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  in  America  on  educa¬ 
tional  musical  subjects.  A  very  excellent  gift 
book  and  one  that  every  music  lover  should 
own.  Tile  work  contains  21  chapters,  each 
devoted  to  certain  periods  and  composers.  A 
second  part  of  0  chapters  is  devoted  entirely 
to  modern  musicians,  including  a  number  of 
the  best  American  composers.  The  price  of 
the  book  is  $1.50,  and  the 
Holiday  Cash  Prioe  is  SI  .00,  Postpaid 


A  System  of  Teaching  Harmony 

The  Standard  Text-Book  of  Musical  Theory. 

By  HUCH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  object  kept  in  view  is  how  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  grasp,  in  the  easiest,  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  comprehensible  way,  the  mass 
of  facts  and  rules  which  make  up  the  art  of 
harmony.  Price,  $1.25. 

Special  Holiday  Offer,  84c,  Postpaid 


Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 

By  DR.  HUGO  RIEMANN 

A  thorough  and  complete  account  of  the 
theory  and  the  history  of  music. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  musicians  of 
the  past  and  present,  with  a  list  of  their 
works. 

Complete  information  of*  all  musical  in¬ 
struments. 

LATEST  EDITION 

Carefully  revised,  including  the  latest  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  science  of  music. 

1000  pages.  Octavo.  Half  leather.  $4.50. 

Special  Holiday  Cash  Offer.  $2.75, 
Postpaid 


Pictures  from  the  Lives  of  the  Great 
Composers 

For  Children  By  THOMAS  TAPPER 

This  is  an  ideal  music;  hook  for  children. 
In  the  story  encircling  the  biographies 
there#  is  another  story  of  happy,  healthy 
child-life. 

The  short  Saxon  words  predominate.  Sen¬ 
tences  arc  short,  the  meaning  always  clear 
and  direct. 

Price,  $1.25. 

Special  Holiday  Offer,  75c,  Postpaid 


Theo.  Presser  Co., 


1712  Chestnut  Street,  : 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ETUDE 


New  Calendars 
for  1913 


IMPORTED 


CALENDARS 

With  Easel  on  Back 
Dark  Gray,  with  Decorations  in  Green 

Large  assortment  of  subjects,  plaiinotype 
finish,  in  the  large  shape,  size  6  by  8  inches 

Choice  may  be  made  from  the  following 
classes:  Great  Musicians,  Pianists,  Violinists, 
Singers  and  Opera  Scenes. 

Selections  cannot  be  guaranteed  except  u 
very  early  orders,  as  all  are  imported  and  can¬ 
not  be  renewed. 

A  number  of  subjects  in  color,  and  Opera 
scenes,  size  8  by  6  inches. 


Panel 

Calen¬ 

dars 


Six  Subjects: 

Size  3 Yx  x9 

Wagner 
Liszt 
Mozart 
Beethoven 
Mendelssohn 
Chopin 

All 

Calendars 
10  c.  each 
$1.00 
a  dozen 

THEO.  PRESSER  CO. 

1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


4 

\  if  -•» 


The  above  is  one  of  our  new  Calendars  fur 
1913.  It  is  beautifully  lithographed  in  colors 
and  embossed.  The  size  is  6x8  inches  with 
Easel  on  back.  We  believe  that  this  Calendar 
surpasses  anything:  we  have  issued  in  this  line. 
There  are  three  different  designs  and  six  sub. 
jeqts,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  I.iszt,  Chopin, 
Mendelssohn  and  Mozart. 

There  was  such  a  great  demand  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  styles  last  year  that  we  have  continued 
them  for  another  year. 


The  above  imitation  framed  picture  with  one 
of  six  great  masters  as  the  subject  (Handel, 
Bach,  Chopin,  Rubinstein,  Schumann,  Haydn) 
will  be  continued  for  1913. 


Photogravure  and  Bas-Reliefs 


PHOTOGRAVURE  OF  FRANZ  LISZT 
PHOTOGRAVURE  TITLES 
Schubert  in  the  home 

Harmony  Inspiration  Visions  of  Wagner 
Franz  Liszt  Mozart  at  Salzburg 

Schubert:  The  Maid  of  the  Mill 
Beethoven:  The  Approaching  Storm 

Price,  each,  25  cents 
Hand  Colored,  75  cents 
PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAITS 

Schumann  _ Rubinstein 


Schubert 


Chopin 


Liszt 


Price,  21 i  cents  each 


BAS-RELIEF  OF  FRANZ  LISZT 
LIST  OF  COMPOSERS  IN  BAS-RELIEF 
Wagner,  Liszt,  Handel,  Schubert,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn 

50  cents  each,  postpaid 

Brahms,  Joachim  -  65  cents  each 

These  placques  are  made  of  hard  plaster, 
size  4%x634  inches  with  a  ring  attached 
for  hanging  requirements. 


Beautiful 

Lithographs 


for  Home  or  Studio,  size  22  x  28.  Subjects— Bach,  Beethoven,  Handel 
Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubinstein,  Schubert  and  Wagner. 

Special  Holiday  Price  30  cents  each. 

Our  line  of  photogravures  and  photogiaphs  of  composers  and  other 
musical  subjects  is  very  large.  Our  Music  Teachers  handbook  gives 
full  particulars. 


Metronomes 


OUR  METRONOMES  are  of  the  finest  quality  made,  and  are 
guaranteed  for  one  year  against  any  defect  in  manufacture. 

HOLIDAY  NET  PRICES 

Transportation  Included  until  Dec.  31,  1912 

American,  with  Bell  -  $3.15  American,  without  Bell  -  $2.15 

French  (J.T.L.),  with  Bell  4.25  French  (J.T.L.),  without  Bell  3.00 

A  metronome  and  an  Etude  subscription  for  $3.50,  or  one  with  bell  $4.00,  or  given  as  a  premium 
for  five  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  or  one  with  bell  for  seven  subscriptions. 


Musical  Post  Cards  ,rap”r,ed  pla,ino,ypes 


Cards 

American  Composers 
Series  A  and  B  -  6 
American  Conductors  -  6 
'elebiated  Organists  6 

Celebrated  Violinists  -  6 
'onductors  -  -  6 

air  jus  Cellists  -  -  6 

anous  Stnng  Quartets  6 
r<;nch  Composers  -  6 

-real  Masters  -  1 2 

»reat  P  ianists.  Series  A  12 
ireat  Pianists,  ‘  B  12 
treat  V  iolinists  -  -  -  6 


Cards 

Italian  Composers  -  -  6 
Master  Violinists  -  6 

Modern  Masters  -  6 

Modern  Pianists, 
Series  A  and  B  -  6 
Modem  Violinists,  Series 
A  and  B.  each  -  -  6 
Northern  Europe  Com¬ 
posers  6 

Opera  Composers  -  6 

Opera  Singers,  Series 
A-E,  each  -  -  6 

Russian  Composers  -  6 
Renowned  Violinists  -  6 


50c  per  dozen ,  postpaid 


Superb  Reproductions 

HISTORICAL  POST  CARDS 

LISZT — Six  Cards — The  set,  13  cents. 

WAGNER — Twelve  Cards— The  set,  30  cents. 

BEETHOVEN — Twelve  Cards — 30  cents  per  set 

GREAT  COMPOSER  POST  CARDS-Fourteen 
of  the  Great  Composers.  Printed  in  nine  colors, 
with  the  composer  s  birthplace  on  each  card.  35 
cents  per  set. 

OPERATIC  POST  CARDS 

Reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Wagner  Operas  as 
presented  in  Germany,  Lohengrin  (4),  Meistersingers 
(6),  Parsifal  (10),  Tristan  and  Isolde  (3),Tann- 
haeuser  (9),  The  Ring  (28). 

Various  Operas  printed  in  colors.  Boheme, 
Butterfly,  Falstaff,  Iris,  Tosca,  Modern  Operas, 
Rienzi-Holleender,  Tannhaeuser- Lohengrin,  Tristan, 
Meistersingers,  Parsifal,  The  Ring.  Six  selected 
cards,  25  cents. 


U  a  J  J  A  set  of  sixteen  cards.  P ortraits  of  the  Great  Composers  with  their  birthplaces, 

IVC  lV  ara  val  US  pnnL  n*r,e  cyor8'  !ke  reverse  is  a  short  biography  of  each  master.  With 
„  ,  ....  .  each  set  is  given  free  a  Music  Prize  Card,  a  steel  engraving,  with  portraits  of  eight 

Holiday  Price  JOc*  per  set  composers,  and  blank  for  inscribing  name.  The  Price,  50  cents  per  set. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOV£  SENT  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 

Complete  Catalogue  of  Post  Cards,  Pictures  and  Musical  Novelties  upon  request 

Jewelry  for  Music  Lovers 

Make  useful  and  appropriate  gifts  for  young  or  old 


lifel  jpiii 

vgjr  vy) 


J* 

tv 

r. 

Ladies’  Collar  or  Cuff  Pins 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish 

25  cts.  each,  or  set  of  three  sentiments,  75  cts.  Breastpin 

Hard  enamel  Roman  gold  finish  Sterling  silver,  gold  or  silver  finish ...  .50  cts.  each 

25  cts.  per  set.  Sold  only  tn  sets  Hard  enamel.  Roman  gold  finish . 25  cts.  each 

Stickpins  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  in  the  three  sentiments 

Sterling  silver,  gold  or  si  1  vet  finish ,  25  cts.  each  Hard  enamel ,  Roman  gold  finish,  25  cts.  j >er  set  of  three 

NEW  JEWELRY  DESIGNS 

.  touch. 

Lyre.  Breast,  cuff  or  club  pin  ...  25  cts. 

Lyre.  Stickpin . 25  cts. 

Violoncello.  Stickpin . 25  and  50  cts. 

Violin.  Stickpin . 25  and  50  cts. 

Cornet.  Stickpin .  25  and  50  cts. 

Lyre,  Harp,  Mandolin  or  Tambou¬ 
rine  as  a  pendant  or  charm ....  38  cts. 


Mandolin  as  a  breastpin . 38  cts: 

Banjo,  Mandolin  or  Drum  as  a 

pendant  or  charm.. . 75  ct« 

Banjo  or  Mandolin  asa  breastpin,  75  cts  • 
Violin  as  a  pendant  or  breastpin. . .  .J1.88 
Cornet  as  a  pendant  or  charm . I1.50 


Send  for  catalogue  of  other  musical  jewelry  novelties:  Violins,  Drums,  Banjos 
Mandolins,  etc.,  in  miniature  as  pins  and  charms.  Quantity  prices  upon  application 

Theo.  Presser  Co.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philada. 


REQUISITES  FOR 

Tiir 


MUSIC  TEACHER 


BUSINESS  MANUAL  FOR  MUSICTEACH- 
ERS,  S  1 .00.  This  book  is  a  compendium  of 
the  latest  and  best  ideas  upon  the  most  practical 
methods  of  compelling  your  professional  work 
to  yield  you  a  larger  income. 

CLASS  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  E.  M. 

Sefton.  50c.  Pocket  size,  contains  record  of 
all  business  transacted  by  a  music  teacher. 

PUPIL’S  LESSON  BOOK.  Price  I  Oc  each, 
S 1 .00  per  dozen. 

THE  STANDARD  LESSON  RECORD.  (86 

records  with  stubs.)  25c.  A  practical  method 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  complete  record  of 
pupils,  studies  and  accounts. 

LESSON  AND  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Package  of  2o  cards  )  2  5c. 

THE  STANDARD  PRACTICE  RECORD. 

(Pad  of  100  slips  1  15c.  furnishing  a  weekly 
form  upon  which  to  record  directions  fur  prac¬ 
tice  as  well  as  results. 

BILLS  AND  RECEIPTS.  (Package  of  100.) 
25c. 

BLANK  BILLS.  ( barge  size  6x0,  package  of  50) 

25c. 

MUSIC  TEACHERS’  DESK  TABLET. 

(Package  of  100  )  1  5c:  For  all  memorandums, 
especially  practice  directions  to  the  pupil. 

CLARKE’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

100  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x10,  25c. 

STUDENT’S  HARMONY  TABLET.  Pad  of 

75  leaves  ruled  music  paper,  7x7.  1  5c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  COPY  BOOKS. 

Prices,  1  Oc  to  35c. 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER.  12,  14  or  16  lines 

and  Vocal,  size  14x22  inches,  per  quire,  40c, 
(Postage  11c  extra  ) 

BLANK  MUSIC  PAPER. 

100  leaves  7x8)4  with  wide  spacing.  25c. 

BLANK  PROGRAM  FORMS.  For  Concerts 
or  Pupils’  Kecitals.  50c  per  hundred. 

DIPLOMA  FORM.  21x19.  Price  15c.  Parch¬ 
ment,  2  5c. 

TEACHERS’  CERTIFICATES.  11x8)4.  5c. 

MUSICAL  PRIZE  CARD.  6)4x4%  inches. 
10c. 

REWARD  CARDS.  Litho  in  Colors,  set  of 

15,  SOc. 

MUSIC  WRITING  PENS.  Per  dozen,  1  5c. 

PROFESSIONAL  OR  VISITING  CAROS. 
50  for  35c,  100for50c,  500  for  S 1 .2  5. 

Neatly  printed  in  the  four  most  popular  styles 
of  type. 

RUBBER  STAMP  AND  INK  PAD.  One 
line  30c,  two  lines  40c,  three  lines  50c. 

A  handy  article  for  putting  name  and  address 
on  orders  to  publishers,  etc.  It  prevents  errors. 

ROLL  BLACKBOARDS. 

2x3  ft.,  S 1 .80;  214x3%,  $2.50;  3x4,  S3. 20. 

CHART  PAPER  RULED.  Price  10c  a 

sheet.  32x44  containing  four  staves  of  heavy 
lines. 

ADHESIVE  LINEN  TAPE.  Ten  yards.  Post¬ 
paid,  1  2  cents.  Red,  blue  and  black,  1  5c  a 

roll. 

ADHESIVE  PARCHMENT  PAPER.  (Trans¬ 
parent.)  Per  package,  postpaid,  1  5c;  the  same, 
12  yards  in  a  re  11,  postpaid,  1  Oc;  the  same,  4 
yards  in  a  roll,  postpaid,  6c. 

PASTEBOARD,  DUST-PROOF  BOXES. 
For  holding  music.  Cloth-hinged  front,  shee 
music,  height  3%  inches.  By  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  25c. 

MANILLA  WRAPPERS.  14x22,  the  best 
mauilla  paper,  per  hundred,  50c.  The  best 
rope  mauilla,  per  hundred,  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  S  1 . 

BUSTS.  Prices  from  $  1 .25  to  S  1  U,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  workmanship.  Send  for  list. 
MEDALS.  Gold,  Rouj».j  finish  of  substantia 
weight,  engraved  to  order,  net,  postpaid,  $5. 
The  same  si  ver,  net,  postpaid,  $  3. 
PLATINOTYPE  PORTRAIT  POST  CARDS, 
"ac  each,  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid.  This 
list  includes  almost  every  known  musician  of  all 
times.  A  list  of  over  five  hundred  subjects  sent 
upon  application. 

MAELZEL  METRONOMES.  American  make, 
no  bell,  S2.25;  with  bell,  S3. 35.  Foreign 
make,  no  bell,  $2.50;  with  bell,  S3. 50.  J- 
T.  L.,  no  bell,  S3. 00;  with  bell,  $4.25. 
Transportation,  32c  each,  extra.  Pocket  Metro¬ 
nomes,  postpaid,  SOc. 

MUSIC  ROLLS.  Cowhide,  smooth,  14%  inches, 
black,  brown  and  wine,  $  1 .  |  0;  15)4  inches 

long,  St. 32  Deal  Grain,  1 5)4  inches,  color- 
black  or  brown,  $1.42.  Fame,  lines  and  bound, 
$2. 1  5.  All  postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  FOLIOS.  With  strings  for  tying  ends. 
65c.  Thesamewith  heavier  board  sides,  leather 
back,  handles  for  carrying,  95c  postpaid,  net 
MUSIC  SATCHELS.  Half  sheet  music  size. 

S  1.50  to  S200.  Full  sheet  music  size,  S3 
to  S4.50.  Postpaid.  Send  for  list. 

MUSIC  CABINETS.  S  1  O  to  S28.  Send  for 

list. 

MUSIC  STANDS.  84c  to  $1.60,  postpaid 
Send  for  list. 

Let  us  send  free  a  copy  of  our  catalogue, 
"Music  Teachers’’ Handbook”  a intaining descrip¬ 
tion  of  above,  and  lists  and  prices  on  Busts, 
Plaques,  Jewelry,  Medals,  Pitch  Pipes,  Forks, 
Kinder-symphony  Instruments. 
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24  CENTS 


in  stamps  sent  to  EFFA  ELLIS 
will  give  you  the  lesson  on  how 
to  teach  the  keyboard,  and  in¬ 
troduce  Melody,  Rhythm, 
Music  Form,  Harmony  and 
Eartraining. 

Effa  Ellis  Keyboard  Harmony  School 
and  Training  School  for  Teachers 

204-205  Boston  Store  Bldg.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


SCHOOL  OF  PIANO  TUNING 


REGULATING  AND  REPAIRING 

-borough,  practical  individual  instruction  in  repair 
hop.  Not  a  correspondence  school,  personal  atten- 
ion  required.  Short  course.  Low  terms.  20th  year, 
diplomas  granted.  Prospectus  for  stamp. 

ALEX.  SCHEINERT 

849  N.  11th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLASS  PINS 

Special  designs  for  musical  clubs  and  classes 
Write  for  illustrations  to  the  manufacturers 

BENT  &  BUSH  CO., 

338  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Musical  Leader 

—  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  — 

$2.50  a  Year 

Ten  weeks’  trial  subscription,  fifty  cents 

The  Recognized  Authority  on  all  Musical 
Matters  for  the  Central  and  Western  States. 

In  conjunction  with  ETUDE,  advantageous 
CLUB  OFFER : 

MUSICAL  LEADER,  regular  prlei-  -)  Club  Price 

And  ETUDE,  regular  price  #1.5(1  f 

fur  year .  )  FORBOTn 

Address  THE  MUSICAL  LEADER 
McCormick  Building,  CHICAQO 


Your  Music  is  Torn! 

IT  WILL  TAKE  ONE  MINUTE 
TO  REPAIR  IT  BY  USING  , 

MULTUM-1H-PARV0  BINDING  IIP! 

5-yard  roll  of  white  linen  or  10-yard 
roll  of  paper>  545  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Transparent  Adhesive  Mending  Tissue 

10  cents  per  pni  l.nirc 

If  your  music  dealer  does  not  carry  it,  send  to 

THEO.  PRESSERCO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OR 

Mullum-in-Parvo  Binder  Co. 

624  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania 
Music  Lithographing 
Company 

114  N.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Engravers  and  Printers 


Estimates  promptly  furnished  to  composers  and 

Sublishers  on  Sheet  Music,  Music  I^oks,  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Octavo  Music,  etc.  HIGH  GRAUL 
WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES.  Copyrights 
secured.  Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected. 


GOSPEL  SONG  PLATES 

1  o  6.  Ricks  Street,  pbiUdelpbia 

(  Market  above  Fifteenth  ) 


ANSWERS  TO 
QUESTIONS 

Edited  by  LOUIS  C.  ELSON 


Always  send  your  full  name  and  address. 
No  questions  will  he  answered  when  this  has 
been  neglected. 

Only  your  initials  or  a  chosen  noin  do 
plume  will  be  printed. 

Make  your  questions  short  and  to  the  point. 

Questions  regarding  particular  pieces  met¬ 
ronomic  markings,  etc.,  not  likely  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  greater  number  of  Etude  readers 
will  not  be  considered. 

Q.  Who  do  you  consider  the  ten  best  liv¬ 
ing  composers  of  England t 

A.  Had  this  question  come  two  months 
earlier  I  should  have  put  Coleridge-Taylor 
(since  dead)  among  the  great  ones.  It  is 
also  probable  that  one  or  two  women  com¬ 
posers,  Liza  Lehmann  and  Ethel  Mary  Smyth, 
for  example,  belong  in  the  list.  But  as  an 
expression  of  personal  opinion  I  should  make 
the  list  about  as  follows :  Edward  Elgar, 
for  liis  large  orchestral  works ;  Granville 
Bantock,  for  his  original  modern  works  ; 
Frederick  Delius,  for  modem  works ;  Cyril 
Scott,  for  rare  originality  in  small  forms ; 
Josef  Holbrooke,  for  ambitious  orchestral 
works;  Edward  German,  for  his  melodic 
.charm  and  folk-song  effects  ;  Chas.  Villiers 
Stanford,  for  his  symphonies,  etc.;  C.  H. f( 
H.  Parry,  for  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  vocal 
work  ;  Alexander  Mackenzie,  for  songs,  operas, 
etc. ;  F.  H.  Cowen,  for  romantic  cantatas, 
etc. 

This  makes  ten,  but  a  year  ago  Coleridge 
Taylor  would  have  displaced  Cowen.  The  last 
four,  with  Bridge,  Macfarren,  and  others  ofi 
tin,!,-  If ind  brought  nhnnt  the  Envlisu  musi-, 


than  I  can  give  it  in  this  column,  but  you 
will  find  it  explained  in  the  best  music  dic¬ 
tionaries  with  illustrations  covering  the  above 
cases. 

Q.  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  some 
information  through  the  Etude  page.  I  wish 
to  ask  for  the  name  of  a  book  on  notation, 
which  will  assist  one  in  preparing  a  manu¬ 
script'  for  a  publisher. — L.  K. 

A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  book 
upon  this  important  topic.  Probably  you  can 
write  correctly  in  even  or  triple  rhythms,  but 
it  is  the  compound  rhythms  that  perplex  one. 
You  will  find  a  little  about  the  notation  of 
these  in  Elson's  “Mistakes  and  Disputed 
Points  of  Music,”  pages  70-75.  I  would  also 
advise  you  to  look  over  some  good  editions 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  ascertain 
some  of  the  rules. 

Q.  When  one  finds  such  a  chord  as  the 
following  in  a  piano  composition  not  marked 
as  an  arpeggio  is  it  allowable  to  play  it  as 
an  arpeggio  or  must  it  be  played  flat,  that  is. 
all  notes  at  once t 


their  kind,  brought  about  the  Englisu  musi¬ 
cal  renaissance  of  1860-1&90 ;  but  now  tney 


are  sometimes  criticised  for  being  too  con-j 
servative  and  academic.  It  is  almost  impos-i, 
sible  to  make  such  a  list  authoritative,  but) 
certainly  the  above  ten  stand  in  the  front; 
rank  of  England's  music  of  the  present.  i) 

Q.  How  is  a  trill  written  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  executed. — Perplexed. 


A.  A  grace  note  before  a  trill  is  added 
to  the  trill  Itself.  Therefore,  In  the  above 
case  you  must  begin  the  trill — d,  e,  f  e — and 
continue  it  with  f  and  e  in  rapid  alterna¬ 
tion. 

Q.  In  Paderewski's  minuet  I  find  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  turn.  This  led  to  a  discussion 
with  some  friends  and  I  wish  that  you 
would  give  me  in  the  columns  of  Tiif.  Etude 
full  and  sufficient  directions  regarding  the 
turn  which  would  cover  all  cases f 

L.  H.  B. 


i 


iH 


* 


A.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  hand. 
The  great  pianist,  Sherwood,  had  a  very  small 
hand  and  would  necessarily  arpeggio  the 
notes,  using  the  damper  pedal.  But  he  would 
do  it  with  such  lightning  rapidity  that  it 
would  sound  as  if  struck  simultaneously. 
Liszt  often  made  such  quick  arpeggios  in 
wide  chords,  so  that  many  people  beaeved  that 
he  had  a  very  large  hand  and  wide  stretch, 
thinking  that  twelfths  and  even  thirteenths 
were  struck  simultaneously,  which  they  were 

Play  the  above  chord  to  give  the  effect 
of  a  simultaneous  stroke. 

i 

Q.  I  am  told  that  when  Schubert  died  his 
entire  estate  was  valued  at  about  thirteen 
dollars  How  is  it  possible  that  a  man  who 
produced  so  many  separate  compositions 
could  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  at  the  end? 

S.  L.  O. 

A.  In  the  first  place  he  died  young,  be¬ 
fore  his  fame  had  a  chance  to  spread  much 
outside  of  Austria.  Secondly,  he  was  to  some 
degree*improvident.  Once,  after  he  had  sold 
a  large  batch  of  songs  to  Diabelli,  he  took 
his  entire  Bohemian  circle  to  hear  Paganini, 
at  about  three  dollars  per  seat.  The  next 
week  the  usual  famine  was  resumed.  Then 
also  he  wrote  too  much,  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  not  anxious  for  his  songs.  He 
received  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  apiece, 
for  some  of  his  later  songs,  while  his  or¬ 
chestral  works  found  no  publisher  at  any 
price.  It  is  one  of  the  pathetic  stories  of 
music  and  the  poverty  of  the  .composer  is 
not  exaggerated  in  the  biographies. 

Q.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  study 
harmony  in  order  to  use  the  sustaining  if 
damper)  pedal  of  the  piano  correctly?  Is 
there  any  method  of  studying  the  use  of 
the  pedal  without  the  study  of  harmony? 

A.  O'B. 

A.  No.  The  merest  rudiments  of  har¬ 
mony  the  knowledge  of  chord-formations, 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  understand 
when  to  sustain  a  note  as  fundamental  to 
the  harmonv  by  the  sostenuto  pedal. 


A.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  rules 
from  the  specimens  quoted  above.  Very 
much  depends  upon  the  tempo  of  the  com¬ 
position,  the  note  which  comes  before  the 
turn,  and  the  note  which  follows  it.  The 
best  editions  give  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  turn  in  the  Paderewski  Minuet- — five 
notes.  For  this  rule  is  at  least  definite;  when 
a  turn  is  over  a  note  (as  at  example  1  above) 
if  the  note  is  a  long  one  always  play  three 
quick  notes  (the  note  above,  the  principal 
note,  and  the  note  below)  before  it.  If  it  Is 
a  short  note  let  it  dissolve  into  four  or  five 
notes — a  turn  taking  the  value  of  the  note. 
The  subject  would  require  far  more  space 


DECEMBER  BIRTHDAYS. 


(Fill  in  the  Blanks.) 

On  Dec.  11,  1803  H - B-- 

On  Dec.  17,  1770  L - van 


B- 


M - von 


On  Dec.  18,  1786  C-- 
W - 

On  Dec.  22,  1853  T . C - 

On  Dec.  22,  1819  F - A-- 

— Jo-Shiplcy  Watson. 
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Smith  and  His  Wife 
and  Their  Evenings 

How  she  helped  cut  out 
Overtime  at  the  Office 

Young  Mrs.  Tom  Smith  thought  her 
husband  had  to  work  entirely  too  hard. 
It  worried  her. 

Night  after  night,  Tom  had  to  go  back 
to  his  desk.  Frequently  on  Sundays,  too. 

He  was  the  “statistics  man”  of  a  small 
but  growing  company.  And  the  eye- 
straining,  brain-fagging  work  with  figures 
and  details  was  telling  on  him. 

Besides,  he  and  she  were  cheated  out 
of  their  evenings  together. 

Well,  one  day  Mrs.  Tom  read  in  a 
magazine  about  a  time-work-and-worry- 
saving  business  machine. 

And  straightway  she  saw  it  would  cut 
out  the  night  work  which  was  robbing 
Tom  of  his  rest  and  recreation. 

It  ■seemed  to  her  a  wonderful  machine.  For  it 
did  work  which  she  had  supposed  only  man’s 
brains  could  do. 

It  added,  multiplied,  subtracted  and  divided. 
It  printed  the  figures  in  columns  and  added 
them,  almost  as  fast  as  you  could  say  them. 

It  added  dollars  and  cents,  or  feet  and  inches, 
or  pounds  and  ounces,  or  fractions';  or  anything. 

It  did  this  mechanical  part  of  accounting  work 
in  one-fourth  the  time  required  by  even  a  “light¬ 
ning  calculator.” 

And  it  was  mechanically  impossible  for  the 
machine  to  make  a  mistake. 

It  was  the  Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing 
Machine. 

Made  in  S 6  different  models — one  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  every  kind  of  business. 

And  sent  to  any  office  on  free  trial. 

Mrs.  Tom  could  hardly  wait  to  tell  Tom. 

He  knew  of  the  “Burroughs  ”  but  said  the 
business  wasn’t  “big  enough.”  Besides,  he  hadn’t 
the  “say-so.” 

But  Mrs.  Tom  was  determined  to  “emancipate” 
her  husband. 

So  taking  matters  in  her  own  hands,  while  he 
was  at  the  office  one  day,  she  wrote  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  their  book,  ‘A  Better  Day’s  Profits  ’ 
— telling  them  to  send  it  to  Tom’s  firm. 

Well,  the  book  came,  addressed  to  the  company 
— and  went  to  the  Boss’s  desk  It  wasn’t  a 
catalog — but  a  business  book  so  unusual,  so  full  of 
new  and  profit  producing  ways  of  doing  things, 
that  it  set  the  gentleman  thinking. 

And  the  free,  fair  trial  which  put  it  up  to  the 
machine  to  make  good,  appealed  to  the  business 
sense  of  the  Boss. 

So  he  wrote  the  Burroughs  people  asking  for  a 
“Trial.” 

And,  the  Burroughs  is  now  a  prized  “assistant” 
in  that  office — at  work  every  day. 

Tom  and  “the  boys”  are  never  behind  with  their 
work — they  get  their  statements  and  balances  and 
reports  out  right  on  time — and  always  right. 

No  m^re  night  work  in  that  office. 

And  the  boys  come  to  work  each  morning  rested 
and  refreshed — alert  to  accomplish  things.  They 
are  more  useful  to  the  company. 

Our  book  “A  Better  Day’s  Profits”  will  be  sent, 
with  our  compliments,  to  anyone  who  will  write 
for  it  or  use  the  coupon. 

Any  firm,  no  matter  how  small,  may  have  a  iree, 
fair  trial  of  the  Burroughs. 


F  I  L  L 
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OUT  THIS  COUPO 


JOHN  THOMPSON,  SONS  CO. 

161-9  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 


WHAT  DID  YOU  GET  FOR  CHRISTMAS? 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

6  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book, 
‘A  Better  Day’s  Profits.” 


My  Name. 
Address. . . 


.  I 

. . .  ...  I 

Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing 
our  advertisers. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


ARTISTS  AND  TEACHERS 


INSTRUCTION  BY  MAIL 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Practice  periods  arranged 

H7RAWUNS  BAKER 


Mrs.  J  oseph  II. 
Ireland 

Teacher  of  Piano 

1921  Pacific  Avenue 


Pianoforte 

_ _  _  Instruction 

Fifteen  years’  experience  both  in  training  those  wishing  to  teach 
and  in  preparing  pupilsof  all  grades  forartistic  pianoforte-playing. 

11.  Kawlins  Maker,  21%  W.  59th  St.,  New  York. 

GUSTAV  L.  Pianist 

Composer,  Teaoher 

Steinway  Hall.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


SHEPARD 

WRITTEN 


SYSTEM  OF  PIANO 

and  Harmony  by  Mail 
Carnegie  llall.  N.  Y.,  and  Orange,  N.  J. 
LESSONS  from  “Guide  to  Artistic  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Piano  Works."  Free  lesson 
ou  request.  A.S.  of  V., 100  E.  28d  St.,  N.Y. 


BECKER 

80GERT 

Teacher  of  Singing 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

OTTO  E.  “ 

Piano.  Violin.  Voice,  Theory.  Orchestra 


WALTER  L.  President  of  N.Y.  State 
BARITONE  Music  Teachers’  Asso- 

Aeolian  Hall  oiation. 

Recitals  and  Lectures  New  York  fit* 


BARTEL 

BEETHOVEN 


Studios:  Ellwood  City  and  Zelienople,  Pn. 


The  World  of  Music 

All  the  necessary  news  of  the  musical 
world  told  concisely,  pointedly  and  justly 


Conservatory  of  Music 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Brothers  Epstein,  Director 


BELLE  McLEOD- I.EWI8.  Teacher  of 
piano.  Sherwood  and  Mason  principles; 
v  w  w  imwhii  Harmony,  Elocution.  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City  and  Weehawken-on-the-lIudHon.  N.  J. 


CAPITOL 


College  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus,  O. 
Terms  begin  Sept.,  Jan.,  March,  June 

Frank  8.  Fox,  President 


CHASE 


8chool  of  Musical  Arts. 

Professional  Courses 

fi80  Fine  Arts  Rids:.,  Chicago 


DETROIT 


Conservatory  of  Music 

1000  Students.  50  Teachers 
530  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


JOHN  COLVILLE 

SUMMER  SESSION  (Dally  Lessons) 
Jnly  15  to  Aug.  9 _ Cheswlek,  Pa. 

MME.  WAGNER.  Teacher  of  Piano,  Lesctae- 
tizkv  Method.  Pupil  Xavier  Scharwenka. 
_  .  M  v  .  .  Court  Pianist  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Studio.  N20  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York. 

A.  J.  A  Mme.  FLORENCE  A. 

4  Square  Saint  Ferdinand, 
_ Paris.  France 

M.  A_  Ory-nn— Plano— narmony 

503  Kimball  Hall  Chicago,  111. 


DICKSON 
GILBERT 

8tudio.  N“20  Carnegie  H 

GOODRICH 

MONZEL 


DANA’S 

HAHN  SCHOOL 


Musical  Institute 

Warren,  Ohio 

William  II.  Dana.  11.  A.  M.,  Preg. 


HAWTHORNE 


of  Music 

1712  Chestnut  St 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Piano  School 

Leschetizky  Method 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


KNOX 


Conservatory  of  Music 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

Catalog  free  Wm.  F.  Bentley,  Director 


MOULTON 


Mrs.  M.  R.  Piano  Instruction 

Studio — Sternberg  School 
10  S.  18th  St.  ■  Philadelphia 


MARKS’ 


Conservatory  of  Music 

See  advertisement  this  issue. 

2  West  lSlst  Street.  New  T- 


NICHOLS 


JOHN  W.  Tenor.  Concerts,  Recitals, 
Oratorios,  Vocal  Instruction 
330  W  est  58th  St.,  New  York  City 


MORRISON 


PETERSILEA 


STOCK 


TRACY 


MRS.  CARLYLE 

Solo  Pianist  and  Teaoher 
101  TV.  85th  St.,  New  York  City 


NEW  HAVEN 


mas;  catalog 


CLARA  V. 

West  Philadelphia  Music  Academy 

8T22  Haverford  Avenue 

(CONN.),  School  of  Music 

Skilled  Teaohers,  Soholarly  Musi- 
_ _ _  clans,  Artists;  thoro  courses,  diplo* 

68  Dwight  St. 


GEO.  CHADWICK 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

-  v  .  .  Thoro  fundamental  training.  Individual  devel¬ 
opment.  A  successful  Vocal  Studio.  Established  1893.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Less  expensive  than  N.  Y.  or  Boston.  Write 
for  information. 

CHARLES  LEE  Plano  instruction 

Certified  Leschetizky  Exponent 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  Compositions  Revised 

8olo  Pianist  and  Teacher 
State  Normal  School  •  California.  Ph. 


VEON 


lir-llf  W  Anil  Soliool  ot  Music  and  Arts 
Aj  U  IAI  I  I  I  K  K  Ralt'e  Leech  Sterner,  Director 

IlLlI  I  U  I  1  l\  56-5S  W,  97lhSt.,  New  York,  N.  Y- 

NORMAL _ 

NORTHWESTERN 


vmgrabill: 

MORTIMER  WILSON  frsss 

address:  Philadelphia,  eare  of  Theodore  Premier  Co.  At  present: 
eare  of  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


S.  BEUKEK  Piano  Lessons 

Pupil  of  Rubinstein 
53  E,  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster, Pa. 

Composer, 
iidu- 


Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 
of  Fin©  Arts 

Indiana.  Pa. 

University 

Sobool  of  Musio 

Evanston,  Chicago 

A  I"  A  A  1 1  Conservatory  of  Music.  Degree  Cer. 

IBfS§a,l«IIAI  tificates,  Diploma  Graduates,  Catalog  issues 
I  I  L  U  w  ll  Mrs.  L.  H.  Edwards.  Director  Portland.  Ore* 

AA||T|  ir  nil  Conservatory  of  Munir,  Durham,  N.  C. 

V  fl  B  I  I  |  Wk  K  IV  Thorough  Courses.  Degrees  Couferred 
WWW  I  "  I  !■  I  111  Gilmore  Wnrd  Bryant,  Director 

MRS.  A.  M. 

Plano  School  and  Conservatory 

42  West  76tli  St..  New  York 


VIRGIL 


THEORY  AND  NORMAL  COURSES 


BURROWES 


Course  of  Music  Studies 
for  Teachers. 

246  Highland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mlcb. 


VIRGIL 


VonENDE 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  full  particulars  address 
Mr.  A.  K. Virgil,  1 205  Cameron  Bldg.,  n 

Cor.  Madison  Ave.  and  84th  St.,  New  York 

Music  School 

68  W.  90th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Herwegh  YonEnde,  Director 


DUNNING 
FLETCHER 


System  of  Music  Study 

for  Begin uers 

686  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

— COPP  Kindergarten 

Method  for  Teaohers 
Box  1886,  Boston,  Mass. 


KERN 


STORER 


MR.  CARL  WILHELM,  Teacher,  Composer,  Musical 

Editor,  Piano,  Orgau,  Harmony  aud  Composition, 
Strassbnrger  Conservatories  of  Musio.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


H.  J.  Composer,  Music  Editor 

Manuscripts  revised  and  corrected.  Ar¬ 
rangements.  160  Trent  on  t  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Alvah  Glover  Salmon 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

Special  course  for  teachers  and 
students  preparing  to  teach. 
Explanatory  literature 
forwarded  upon  request. 
Lecture  Recitals— Russian  Mu¬ 
sio  from  personal  investigation 
and  study  in  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

PermanentStudloAddress,  Carnegie 
Hull,  N.  Y.  Boston,  (Huntington 
Chambers)  Tuesdays.  Hartford, 
(Waverly  Building),  Wednesdays. 


BEGINNER’S  BOOK 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Pricf  75  "nU 

THE  latest  work  along  lines  of  elementary  instruction.  The  material  used 
is  entirely  iresh  and  is  presented  in  an  attractive  manner.  It  is  intended 
or  t  ie  veriest  beginner;  little  tots  just  out  of  kindergarten.  A  very  large 
note  is  use  in  the  early  part  of  the  book.  Questions  and  answers  are  given  to 
C1^ru  every  subject.  Writing  exercises  are  introduced  at  the  very  start. 

1  he  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  every  part  of  the  work  to  make  it  as  nearly  a 
perfect  Beginner  s  Book  as  it  is  possible  to  make.  A  trial  of  this  new  book  is 
earnestly  solicited  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  elementary  piano  instruction. 
Liberal  discounts. 

_ Theodore  Presser  Co..  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J 1  'll 

‘The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely 

Woman  is  Cleanliness  ’’  L  - 

A  woman’s  personal  satisfaction  in  looking  charming  and 
dainty  is  doubled  when  she  knows  everythin-'  about  her  is 
exquisitely  clean. 

NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 

are  thoroughly  hygienic  and  healthful  to  the  most  delicate  skin; 
are  absolutely  free  from  rubber,  with  its  disagreeable  odor; 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  STERILIZED  by  immersing  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  a  few  seconds  only.  They 
are  preferred  by  well-gowned  women  of 
refined  taste. 

sit  stores  or  sample  fair  on  receipt 
of  25c.  Every  pair  guaranteed. 

A  handsome  colored  reproduction  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Coles  Phillips  drawing  on  heavy'  paper,  11  x 
14  inches,  sent  for  10  cents.  No  advertising. 

THE  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  MFGRS. 

101  Franklin  Street  -  -  New  York 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 


At  Home. 

We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Dr. 
Clement  A.  Marks,  director  of  music  at 
Muhlenburg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A  performance  of  The  Secret  of  Suzanne 
is  to  he  given  in  Kansas  City  this  winter. 

The  comic  opera  by  Walter  Damrosch  and 
Wallace  Irwin,  The  Dove  of  Peace,  received 
a  successful  premiere  in  Philadelphia. 

Richard  Strauss'  Salome  has  been  pro- 
uuced  in  San  Francisco  and  has  .made  a 
great  impression  upon  music  lovers  at  this, 
its  nrst  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  under  Prof.  Hooper 
has  over  7,000  members.  Lectures  on 
the  different  arts  and  sciences,  aud  elaborate 
musical  offerings  will  be  provided  during  the 
coming  season. 

Max  Spicker,  one  of  the  best-known  mu¬ 
sicians  in  New  York,  died  recently  at  his 
city.  He  was  born  in  Germany 
ibos,  and  was  known  both  here  and  abroad 
as  a  composer  and  theorist. 

The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company  has 
opened  a  successful  operatic  season  in  New 
lorK — in  the  neighborhood  of  East  Fourth 
street  and  the  Bowery.  The  house  is  crowded 
nightly  with  Italians. 

A  tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  corridor 
°J  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  to  the  memory 
ot  the  musicians  who  went  to  their  death 
19T,mS  music  as  the  Titanic  sunk,  April  15, 

Dr.  Muck,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony,  has  declared,  according  to  Philip 
Hale  In  the  Boston  Herald,  that  neither  in 
Scandinavia,  Russia,  The  Netherlands,  France 
nor  Germany  does  he  know  of  young  com¬ 
posers  that  give  genuine  promise. 

The  SInfonia  Fraternity  of  America  an- 
S°“nQce®  Hie  offer  of  $100  in  gold  and  a 
Prize  Gold  Medallion  for  a  Quartet  for 
strings  composed  by  an  American  citizen, 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
SW  Kaiser ,  1653  E.  Passyunk  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  has 
succeeded  in  finding  a  thousand  subscribers 
at  ten  dollars  each,  thereby  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  Joseph  Pulitzer  bequest, 
which  entitled  them  to  their  half  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Far  more  subscriptions  were  received 
than  the  bequest  called  for. 

The  appointment  of  municipal  organist  of 
Portland,  Me.,  has  been  accepted  bv  Mr.  Will 
Mctarlane,  the  New  York  organist  The 

mT  r5Uyn  orga“  ,Is  ,the  ^ft  to  the  city  by 
Mr  C.  H.  Curtis  in  memory  of  the  late 
Hermann  Kotszchmar.  The  salary  attached 
to  the  post  is  $5,000  a  year. 

The  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.  prize  of  $100 
offered  by  the  Chicago  Madrigal  Club  in  its 
tenth  annual  competition  has  just  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Louis  Victor  Saar,  of  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  for  his  setting  of  I  Know  a 
Maiden  Fair  to  See,  by  Longfellow.  The 
judges  were  Mr.  Arthur  Burton,  Mr.  Wm. 

E.  Zeuch,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Clippinger,  the 
director  of  the  club  The  composition  will 
be  sung  at  the  club’s  second  concert  of  the 
season. 

ATA.,the~beginnin£  of  this,  its  fortieth  sea¬ 
son,  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York  prom¬ 
ises  an  interesting  series  of  concerts.  Among 
the  works  to  be  given  are  The  Elijah.  The 
Messiah,  A  German  Mass  by  Otto  Taubmann. 
The  society’s  present  conductor  is  Mr.  Louis 
Ivoemminich.  who  succeeded  Dr.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch  ,when  the  latter  found  the  growing 
responsibilities  of  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  sufficient  to  occupy  all  his  time. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  journal,  Har - 
vavd  Musical  Review  has  been  received  at 
this  omce.  It  is  published  monthly,  and  its 
purpose  is  mainly  to  provide  a  medium  for 
musical  articles  of  more  than  passing  inter- 
e®t.  1  ho  first  number  does  great  credit  to 
the  enterprise.  It  contains  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  article  bv  Arthur  Foote,  the  well-knowu 
composer  and  articles  of  equal  value  bv  Wal¬ 
ter  R.  Spalding,  T.  M.  Spelman  and  Nicholas 
Roosevelt,  in  addition  to  a  little  music.  We 
sincerely  hope  its  sponsors  will  maintain  the 
high  standard  they  have  set  themselves  in 
their  first  issue. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  government 
support  is  provided  for  music  in  The  Hague, 
opera  Is  at  a  low  ebb.  German  opera  was 
given  in  Rotterdam  for  many  vears,  but 
owing  to  the  death  of  many  of  its'  sup¬ 
porters  (t  languished  and  finally  died  out. 


On  the  other  hand  the  Royal  French  On 
at  The  Hague  lasted  from  the  beginning 
V1®*  century  until  last  year,  when 
Loyal  Theater  was  closed  on  account  of 
danger  of  fire.  The  Dutch  cannot  er 
opera-houses  with  the  true  Ilammerstein 
difference  to  obstacles,  and  consequents  tl 
have  no  opera  at  The  Hague.  Small  u 
der  the  diplomats  have  chosen  The  Hat 
for  Peace  Conferences !  There  is,  howev 
a  flourishing  Wagner  Society  at  Amsterchi 
and  we  are  told  that  it  will  not  be  in 
before  there  is  a  Wagner  Theater,  at  1 
Hague. 

report  of  the  committee  appointed 
the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Ch 
for  the  investigation  of  the  Sacred  Mu 
in  use  in  the  country  is  extremely  mu-re 
lng.  Among  other  things  the  commit! 
recommends  that  a  committee  shall  be  ; 
pointed  to  investigate  the  types  of  mu: 
in  general  use  in  modern  Sunday-schools  a 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  not  only 
secure  a  better  quality  of  Sacred  Songs,  t 
to  advocate  the  use  of  those  already  p 
sented  by  the  best  exponents  of  this  cla 
of  music.  They  also  urge  our  public  schoo 
while  not  directly  concerned  with  our  sacr 
forms  to  recognize  their  value,  and  the  pow 
of  truly  better  music  to  refine  and  ennoi 
life  and  character  ;  and  by  raising  the  stan 
ard  of  music  to  improve  the  musical  ta>. 
and  intelligence  of  our  young  people. 

The  debut  of  Leopold  Stokowski  as  co 
ductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  ga 
promise  of  a  marked  improvement  in  th 
organization  during  the  near  fuaire.  I 
applause  was  long  aud  hearty,  and  the 
is  little  doubt  that  musicians  in  the  Ci 
of  Brotherly  Love  have  reason  to  congrat 
late  themselves  on  having  secured  the  ser 
ices  of  a  young  enthusiastic  conductor  wii 
more  than  a  touch  of  genius  in  his  make-u 
The  principal  items  on  the  program  we 
the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  an 
the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  1,  in  G  Mine 
These  were  conducted  without  the  aid  of 
score  and  were  given  a  sane,  well-balaucf 
presentation.  The  most  remarkable  thin 
about  Stokowski,  is  the  sense  of  a  supe 
abundant  vitality  kept  in  leash  by  an  inte 
lect  of  high  order,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  t 
know  which  to  admire  most,  his  electric  vige 
or  his  dignity  and  reserve.  The  orchestr 
lias,  of  course,  attained  a  high  reputatio 
under  Fritz  Scheel  and  more  recently  undf 
(  arl  Pohlig  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  sa 
that  it  is  destined  for  higher  things  If  t> 
promise  of  the  early  concerts  under  Stokov 
ski  are  to  he  fulfilled. 


Abroad. 

Busoni  was  recently  obliged  to  disappo 
his  London  audiences  owing  to  a  nerv< 
breakdown. 

Emil  Sauer  recently  celebrated  his  fifth 
birthday.  He  is  at  present  in  Dresden. 

•  The  English  play  Kismet  has  been  git 
m  Munich  with  special  music  by  Gust 
Mrazek. 

Schumann's  opera  Faust  is  to  he  given 
Milan  during  the  season.  This  will  be 
first  performance  in  Italy  except  in  conci 
form. 

Carl  Busch,  the  conductor  of  the  Kans 
Uty  Symphony  Orchestra  has  had  the  hot 
of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  by  t 
King  of  Denmark. 

Caruso’s  appearance  in  Berlin  resulted 
30,000  applications  for  the  3.600  scats  ava 
able  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  pri< 
were  heavily  increased. 

A  new  pianoforte  concerto  by  Sir  Chari 
;  illiers  Stanford  is  to  he  performed  by  M< 
itz  Rosenthal,  who  finds  It  much  to  1 
liking. 

The  Bayreuth  authorities  claim  that  cc 
of  giving  twenty  performances  of  Parsifal  i 
cording  to  the  Wagnerian  ideal  is  $160, OC 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  has  glv 
orders  for  a  bust  of  Wagner  to  he  placed 
the  “Valhalla”  built  by  Ludwig  I,  Wagnei 
great  supporter,  on  the  Danube. 

Dr.  Vogt,  the  well-known  choral  conduct 
recently  visited  Germany  aud  was  much  ii 
pressed  with  the  German  Singers'  Festival 
Nuremburg  at  which  38,000  singers  march' 
the  street. 

Dr.  Hans  Richter  closed  his  career  as 
conductor  at  this  summer’s  Bayreuth  Fe 
tival.  Hp  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Riehai 
Wagner  himself,  and  his  name  Is  Indelib 
associated  with  the  highest  Wagnerian  tr 
dltlons. 
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THE  ETIDE 


ju.  Thomas  Beecham,  having  found  opera 
inprofitable  as  Mr.  Hammerstein,  has  or- 
ized  a  wind  band  to  be  known  as  the 

•  of  London  Civil  Band.  It  is  to  be 
iucted  by  Emile  Gilmer,  formerly  first 
inetist  in  the  Beecham  Orchestra. 

y  April  next  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
ion  of  the  twenty-five  years’  reign  of 
Emperor  William,  a  grand  Bach  Bec- 
•en-Brahms  Festival  will  take  place  at 
lin  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nikisch 
Siegfried  Ochs.  Tne  Philharmonic 
•us  and  orchestra  will  take  part. 

he  copyright  of  Parsifal  expires  on  De- 
ber  31st.  Performances  of  this  work  are 
given  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  and 
he  Monnaie  Theatre  in  Brussels  on  Janu- 
2d.  This  is  decidedly  prompt. 

einbich  Knote.  the  well-known  tenor  is 
to  have  established  a  vegetarian  con- 
atory  in  Munich,  as  he  believes  that  a 
tarian  diet  furnishes  in  the  most  adapt- 
form  tne  power  needed  to  develop  an 
•atic  singer. 

ichabd  Strauss's  now  opera,  Ariadne  ad 
os,  has  been  produced  at  Stuttgart  with 
usual  eclat.  As  usual  the  only  agree- 
t  the  critics  can  come  to  over  it  is  that 
?  an  extraordinary  won..  Itecord  prices 
i  paid  for  seats. 

he  London  Philharmonic  has  celebrated 
kundreth  anniversary  by  a  dinner  and 
i  concert  representing  the  works  of  Eng- 
composers.  in  memory  of  the  math  o 
ridge-Taylor,  his  orchestral  Ballade  in  A 
or  was  performed. 

he  Dippel  management  has  engaged  a 
ig  English  tenor,  who  from  the  age  of 
en  until  three  years  ago  worked  as  a 
t  in  a  colliery,  ilis  vocai  powers  fit¬ 
ted  the  attention  of  the  manager  of  the 
ery  who  assisted  him  to  receive  the  neces- 
education. 

clfridges,  the  successful  American  de¬ 
ment  stores  in  London,  have  erected  a 
aihcent  organ  in  the  building  so  that 
pers  may  hear  music  while  spending 

•  money.  This  is  a  novelty  for  London, 
gh  familiar  enough  in  New  York  and 
r  American  cities.  The  opening  reel  til 

given  by  Mr.  E.  H  Lemare,  England's 
most  concert  organist. 

igtime  music,  says  the  London  Evening 
dard,  may  have  its  merits  but  it  does 
seem  quite  the  right  thing  to  dine  to. 
irding  to  one  description,  “it  sets  every- 
on  the  jump.  People  drop  their  knives 
forks  and  snap  their  fingers  to  the  11 1 1 
t  as  soon  as  the  melody  begins.”  This 
Id  be  awkward  with  asparagus  ! 

XORDINO  to  Le  Ouide  Musical,  the  musi- 
imateurs  of  Shanghai  have  no  complaint, 
city  fathers,  composed  mostly  of  English- 
set  aside  the  sum  of  .$30,000  each  year 
the  purpose  of  orchestral  concerts,  which 
given  each  Sunday,  and  are  often  at- 
ed  by  as  many  as  1500  people.  The  or- 
tra  is  composed  chiefly  of  Germans  and 
?es  of  Manila. 

.adimib  de  Pachmann  has  decided  to 
in  Paris  so  as  to  be  near  his  children, 
r  the  divorce  of  Mme.  de  l’nchmann,  she 
married  to  Labor!,  the  celebrated  Drey- 
advocate.  Nevertheless,  the  great  pian- 
ontinued  his  interest  in  his  children,  and 
some  extent  supervised  their  education. 

of  them  Is  now  in  the  office  of  M 
>ri,  and  all  parties  are  on  thoroughly 
terms  with  each  other. 

x  effort  is  cn  foot  in  England  to  pur- 
e  the  London  Opera  House  built  by  Mr. 
,r  Hammerstein  as  a  permanent  home 
National  Opera.  Many  prominent  British 
icians  are  interesting"  themselves  in  the 
:er,  including  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
Frederick  Bridge,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Sir 
les  Stanford,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  Lan- 
Konald  and  Ben  Davies. 

sances  Allitsen  the  well-known  Eng- 
song-composer,  died  in  London  after  a 
t  illness  from  pleurisy.  She  wrote  a 
o  sonata  and  the  two  overtures,  Undine 
Ouverture  Slavonique,  but  her  chief  suc- 
;s  have  been  gained  In  the  field  of  song 
ing.  Many  of  these  have  won  great 
ilarlty,  especially  A  Song  of  Thanksgiv- 
There’s  a  Land,  Love  is  a  Bubble,  The 
s  of  June,  etc. 

B  Henbt  Wood,  says  the  London  Musical 
ion  had  a  nasty  mishap  recently  while 
ng  in  a  taxicab'to  conduct  a  Promenade 
ert  The  taxi  collided  with  a  wall,  and 
Henry's  face  was  so  badly  cut  by  the 
tered  glass  that  he  had  to  receive  sur- 
attention.  He  was  aide  to  conduct  his 
i  estra,  however,  and  in  explaining  his 
aged  state  to  his  audience,  he  remarked 
for  once  he  was  glad  that  he  was  able 
.  irn  his  back  to  them. 

tar  Bie  has  recently  pointed  out  in 
Musik  that  times  have  changed  with 
'd  to  the  rewards  of  composers.  In  the 
1  .eenth  century,  the  composer  Telemann 
'  300  thalers  a  year,  while  15,000  thalers 
squandered  on  the  stage  setting  for 
,‘mPle  of  Solomon.  Immense  sums  are 
t  on  scenic  effects,  but  quite  recently 
yird  Strauss  received  $1000  a  night  for 
looting  his  Elektra  in  London. 

\ 

rich  American”  is  evidently  making 
1  <s  not  for  the  Europeans.  Witness  the 
wing  passage  from  the  London  Musical 


Neios:  “The  Burgomaster  of  Bayreuth  has 
made  the  statement  that  as  much  as  $62 
has  been  paid  for  a  five  dollar  seat  at  the 
Bayreuth  Festival  while  $2u  to  $25  has  been 
paid  for  the  poorest  seats  in  the  gallery 
He  declared  that  this  was  giving  the  place 
a  bad  name,  and  that  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  evil.  But  what  are 
you  to  do  when  rich  Americans  insist  on 
going?” 


The  success  of  Frederick  Stock  in  Berlin 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  is 
very  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  proves  that  American  environments  is  as 
good  as  any  other  when  it  comes  to  de¬ 
veloping  a  man  with  an  undoubted  genius 
for  conducting.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Stock 
received  his  fundamental  music  training 
abroad,  but  when  he  was  called  from  the 
concertmcister's  desk  to  succeed  Theodore 
Thomas,  he  had  had  comparatively  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  first-class  orchestra.  The 
Berlin  critics  also  spoke  very  highly  of  some 
of  Mr.  Stock's  own  compositions  which  were 
produced  when  he  conducted  the  Philhar¬ 
monic. 


Guido  Papini,  the  distinguished  violinist, 
died^  recently  in  London.  lie  was  born  in 
1847,  near  Florence,  Italy,  but  eventually 
migrated  to  England.  For  many  years  he 
was  principal  professor  of  the  violin  at  th" 
Iloyal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  in  Dublin. 
Many  of  his  compositi  ns  are  well  known 
amongst  violinists,  especially  the  simpler 
ones,  such  as  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Puss 
in  Boots,  etc.  He  also  made  some  excellent 
arrangements  of  the  classics,  such  as  Schu¬ 
mann's  Traumerei,  and  Chopin's  Nocturne, 
Op.  9,  No.  2.  Ills  more  elaborate  works 
include  a  violin  concerto'.  Trios,  a  ’cello  con¬ 
certo  and  a  Violin  School. 


“Massenet,”  says  Mr.  H.  T  Finck  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  “is  not  usually  classed 
among  the  musical  realists,  but  in  his  Sou¬ 
venirs  he  tells  how  he  got  his  material  for 
one  of  his  operas,  Bacchus,  in  the  Paris  Zoo. 
lie  composed  an  important  orchestral  piece 
i  to  be  played  with  the  curtain  down)  to 
accompany  the  shouts  of  victory  of  the  for¬ 
est  apes  over  the  army  of  Bacchus.  'I  had 
amused  myself  by  introducing  (at  least  so 
I  fancied)  in  the  midst  of  symphonic  elabora¬ 
tions  the  terrible  cries  of  the  chimpanzees  as 
they  were  throwing  down  the  stones  they  were 
armed  with.  .  .  .  How  often  while  writing 
this  number  I  went  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
to  study  the  ways  of  these  animals  !  I  loved 
them,  these  friends  of  ours,  whom  Schopen 
hauer  insulted  so  by  saving  that  if  Asia  has 
its  apes,  Europe  has  its  French.” 

The  death  of  Wilhelm  Kuhe  removes  a  much 
revered  figure  from  London  musical  life.  He 
was  born  in  Prague  in  1S23  and  was  a  piano 
pupil  of  Tomaschek  among  others.  Being  in¬ 
duced  to  go  on  a  concert  tour  to  London  he 
was  received  with  so  much  kindness  in  the 
British  capital  that  he  was  induced  to  re¬ 
main  in  England.  lie  subsequently  settled 
in  Brighton,  a  health  resort  on  the  South 
Coast  of  England,  and  did  much  to  awaken 
the  musical  life  of  that  town,  but  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  some  of  his  concerts  caused  him  to 
return  to  London,  where  in  1886  he  became 
professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Roval  Academy 
of  Music.  He  resigned  in  1903  owing  to 
failing  eyesight.  He  published  a  book  of 
reminiscences  besides  many  charming  piano 
Pieces  and  transcriptions  including  Come 
Back  to  Erin  and  Rossini’s  Cujus  Animam. 

Trouble  has  broken  out  in  Eastbourne, 
England,  of  the  most  serious  sort.  It  seems 
that  Hiram  Henton  has  been  conducting  the 
municipal  band  with  his  face  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  his  back  to  the  performers.  In 
doing  this  he  has  called  down  upon  his  de¬ 
voted  head  the  wrath  of  his  .employers,  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  feel  that  such  a 
dreadful  manner  of  breaking  with  all  pre¬ 
cedent  is  opposed  to  the  best  traditions  of 
the  British  Constitution.  Moreover  they 
don't  see  how  he  can  get  the  best  effect  out 
of  his  men  by  merely  wriggling  his  coal 
tails  and  his  shoulder  blades,  and  they  fail 
utterly  to  realize  what  the  audience  gains 
by  seeing  Hiram's  face.  Of  course  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  kind  of  face  he  possesses,  but 
it  would  seem  to  an  unprejudiced  observer 
that  Hiram  might  be  at  liberty  to  conduct 
as  he  chooses  provided  the  band  plavs  well. 
Evidently  however,  the  aldermen  think  that 
in  conducting  the  orchestra  backwards  Hiram 
Henton  is  misconducting  himself. 

The  rapid  progress  in  American  music  has 
been  duly  noted  bv  the  wideawake  Japanese. 
Moichd  Yuwara,  the  head  of  the  Tokio  Musi¬ 
cal  Academy  recently  returncu  to  his  own 
country,  and  submitted  to  an  interview  by 
the  reporters  of  the  Chiyo.  Among  other 
things  he  said.  “Pipe  organs  are  at  the 
best  in  England,  and  music  in  America  in 
the  future  will  make  a  marvelous  stride. 
As  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Yuwara  touched  upon  America’s  inviting  m  my 
European  musicians  of  fame  in  recent  years. 
This  he  said,  often  makes  New  York  a  great 
centre  of  music.  But  of  late  America  has  made 
another  stride  in  the  line,  gradually  declining 
to  invite  European  musicians  at  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  remuneration.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  country  is  working  heart  and 
soul  to  train  good  and  able  musicians  out 
of  its  own  countrymen.”  Mr.  Yuwara  also 
thinks  our  taste  for  the  classics  is  well  de¬ 
veloped.  He  goes  on  to  say,  “As  to  the 
pieces  of  old  musicians  of  fame  they  are 
enthusiastically  studied  and  new  compositions 
are  onlv  put  on  public  exhibition  bv  a  few 
in  a  season.”  We  can  only  hope  that  next 
time  our  observant  critic  comes  to  America 
that  new  compositions  will  be  put  on  public 
exhibition  bv  a  great  many  in  a  season — 
and  American  compositions  at  that ! 


Victor-Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Victor-Victrola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victor-Victrola 

Mahogany  or 

You  can  search  the  whole  world 
over  and  not  find  another  gift  that  will 
bring  so  much  pleasure  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear 
and  demonstrate  to  you  the  wonderful  Vic¬ 
tor-Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.s.a. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


XVI,  $200 

quartered  oak 


New  Victor  records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on. the  28th  of  each  month. 


ZABEL  BROTHERS 


Send  for  Itemized  Price  List 
and  Samples 


MUSIC  PRINTERS 


Colombia  Ave.,  and  Randolph  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AND  ENGRAVERS 


Popular  Priced 


VIOLIN  OUTFI 

At  Special  Holiday  Prices 


Beginners’  Violin  Outfit 
Price  $5.00 

Our  Beginners’  Violin  Outfit  is  made  up  of  a 
Violin  which  can  be  truthfully  recommended  as 
an  instrument  good  enough  for  anyone  to  begin 
to  take  up  the  study  of  the  Violin,  and  have  an 
instrument  which  will  give  him  service  for 
several  years  after.  The  outfit  consists  of  Hopf 
Violin,  Canvas  Case,  good  Bow,  Tuning  Pipes, 
Box  of  Rosin,  Howard  Instructor  and  a  Set  of 
Strings.  Price  only  $5  00. 

“Stainer”  Violin  Outfit 
Price  $7.00 

Our  Stainer  Violin  Outfit  is  an  ideal  outfit 
that  will  catch  the’eve  at  a  glance.  The  price 
asked  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  will  have 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Outfit  consists  of 
a  fine  Stainer  Violin,  Wood  Case,  flannel  lined, 
fine  Brazilwood  Bow,  Tuning  Pipes,  Howard 
Instructor,  U.  S.  Fingerboard,  Rosin,  Set  of 
Strings.  Price  only  $7.00. 

“Students”  Violin  Outfit 
Price  $9.00 

The  best  outfit  ever  offered  at  this  low  price. 
To  fill  this  want  we  have  selected  the  fo'lowing 
outfit,  which  consists  of  a  fine  Violin  with  rich 
mellow  tone,  fine  Wood  Case  with  lock,  flannel 
lined,  fine  Brazilwood  Bow,  Tuning  Pipes, 
Rosin,  Howard  Instructor,  U.  S.  Fingerboard, 
Set  of  Strings.  Price  only  $9.00. 


“Professional”  Violin  Outfit 
Price  $13.00 

One  of  our  popular  violins,  in  rich  wine 
color.  Outfit  consists  of  high  grade  Pro¬ 
fessional  Violin,  Waterproof  Leather  Bound 
Case,  very  fine  Bow,  Tuning  Pipes,  Howard 
Instructor,  U.  S.  Fingerboard,  Rosin  and  Set  of 
Strings,  Price  only  $12.00,  a  rare  bargain. 

“Concert  Stradivarius”  Violin  Outfit 
Price  $16.00 

An  excellent  instrument  and  splendid  outfit. 
The  violin  is  finished  in  red  amber  and  has  a 
fine  tone.  An  instrument  with  a  tone  equal 
to  most  violins  sold  at  double  the  price  we 
ask  for  it.  This  outfit  consists  of  a  fine 
Stradivarius  Violin  with  a  full  tone,  fine 
Leather  Pulp  Case  with  Leather  Handle  and 
Nickel  Trimmings,  fine  Brazilwood  Bow,  Tun¬ 
ing  Pipes,  Howard  Instructor,  U.  S.  Finger¬ 
board,  Rosin,  Set  of  Strings.  Price  only  $16.00. 

“Fiedler  Concert”  Violin  Outfit 
Price  $33.50 

Fine  Stradivarius  model,  perfectly  adjusted 
and  our  best  selling  outfit  at  this  price  owing 
to  the  rich  and  full  quality  of  toneof  this  violin. 
The  finish  is  rich  red  gold.  Outfit  consists  of 
the  celebrated  Fiedler  Violin,  fine  Leather 
Case,  very  fine  Bow,  Tuning  Pipe,  Howard 
Instructor,  U.  S.  Fingerboard,  Rosin  and  Set 
of  Strings.  Price  only  $22.50. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


A  CHRISTMAS  REUNION. 


BY  JO-SHIPLEY  WATSON. 


“DECIDEDLY  THE  BEST” 

NORMAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

TEACHING  TEACHERS  HOW  TO  TEACH 

Modern  Ideas  of  Touch,  Technic,  Pedal,  Metronome  and  Hand 
Culture,  and  How  to  Teach  Them 

Address,  JOHN  ORTH,  Steinert  Hall,  BOSTON 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  SUPERVISORS  OF  MUSIC— Both  Sexes 

Voice  culture,  sight  reading,  ear-training,  harmony,  form,  music  history,  cliorus-conducting 
methods,  practice-teaching.  Graduates  hold  important  positions  in  colleges,  city  and  normal  schools 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


WANTFD  SSJPERV|SORS  °F  music 

l  ^  ^  “C/VIM  Yflll  iFMn  lie  rnMDFTFMT  TF/IPHPnOM 


CAN  YOU  SEND  US  COMPETENT  TEACHERS?” 

That’s  the  question.  Not  one  musician  in  a  hundred  could  pass  the  examination.  Could  you?  Can 
you  teach  children  ?  Why  not  secure  the  best  methods  ?  Endorsed  by  all  the  leading  musicians.  One 
hundred  lessons  by  mail.  Tested  for  twenty  years.  Nothing  like  it.  COST  ONLY  $35.00. 
Payable  in  easy  monthly  installments. 

PONDKXCE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


DOCTOR  TALI  ESEN  MORGAN 


6  WEEKS  COURSES  for  Artists,  Teachers  and  Advanced  Students 

- WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BOARD - - - 

Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  Violin,  Other  Instruments,  Elocution,  Etc. 

Teachers  educated  in  Europe.  Two  Lessons  per  Week;  Leschetizky  Piano  Technic ;  Normal 
Methods,  Locke's  Primary  Plan,  Public  School  Subjects,  Harmony,  etc.  Certificates  Catalogs 

MARKS’  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  2  West  121st  Street,  New  York 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  0F„TEHWE  ?'0T  K0F 

■■■■•  "  FRANK  DAMROSCH,  Director  - 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  of  the  Institute  are  intended  only  for  students  of  natural  ability  with  aa  earnest  purpose  to  do  serious 
work,  and  no  others  will  be  accepted. 

For  catalogue  and  full  information  address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 


INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL 

...AND... 

EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY 

M^S.  BABCOCK 

Offers  teach  lug  positions.  Colleges,  Conservatories, 
L-Ciiools.  Also  Church  and  Concert  Engagements. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


HOME  STUDY 

Harmony  Hand  Culture 

Counterpoint  Plano  Technique 

Composition  Other  Subjects 

Scholarships  in  Harmony 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  ANIt  ItEAWINfi 
as  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City 

Eight  Years’  Work 

a.  F.  MARKS  .  S  West  1  Slat  St.,  New  York  City 


Music  teaches  most  exquisitely  the 
art  oj  development. — D' Israeli. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

CALVIN  B.  CADY 

Lecturer  in  Music, Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, N.Y.» 
and  Iustitute  of  Musical  Art,  N.  Y. 

Announcements  of  PRIVATE  anrt  NORMAL  COURSE 
on  application  to 

MRS.  CALViN  B.  CADY,  15  Claremont  Ave.,  New  York 


VIRGIL 

Practice  Clavier 

Far  superior  in  its  latest  construction  to  any 
other  instrument  for  teaching  and  practice. 

ViRCIL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

For  catalogue  and  prospectus  add?  ess  : 

A.  K.  VIRGIL,  MaX5nA“frd8»Seet,  NEW  YORK 


MaestroFemandoTanaia 

Conductor  at  the  famous  opera 
houses  of  the  world,  including 
the 'Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Teacher  and  coach  of  Caruso, 
Tamagno,  Bond,  Slezak,  Farrar, 
Cadski,  Gluck.Tita  Ruffo,  Amato, 
Louise  Homer,  Martin,  Griswold. 
Etc.,  Etc. 

WILL  CONDUCT  THE 

Operatic  Department 

In  association  with  HERR  LUD- 
WIC  HESS,  the  famous  Cerman 
tenor,  and  MME.  ADRIENNE 
REMENYI,  the  eminent  French 
soprano. 


“THE  ■ 


von  ENDE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

58  West  90th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Of  course  no  one  had  expected  an  in¬ 
vitation,  so  it  was  a  surprise  atid  every 
one  decided  to  go,  and  they  went. 

It  was  held  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the 
old  red  brick  house  around  the  corner. 
Lighted  from  foundation  to  attic,  every 
window  beamed  a  welcome,  even  the  bare 
trees  rustled  in  expectant  surprise.  “Ting, 
ting”  went  the  bell,  it  was  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  kind  you  have  to  pull  out  hard.  No 
one  answered  and  John  pulled  again, 
enough  to  break  the  wires.  There  was  a 
rush  and  a  hush  inside  and  the  door 
swung  open  wide  like  arms  and  the  hall 
lights  beamed  like  stars. 

“Oh,  John,  isn't  it  lovely,”  said  Jean, 
walking  timidly  behind.  “It’s  the  perfect- 
est  thing  I  have  ever  seen.” 

“just  you  wait,”  John  replied.  “Per¬ 
haps  you'll  wish  you  hadn't  come !” 

A  tiny  butler  with  whole  notes  for  eyes 
and  a  quarter  rest  for  a  nose  waved  them 
in  with  a  musical  staff.  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  Merry  Christmas,”  said  he.  Jean 
answered  “Same  to  you,  same  to  you,” 
and  they  all  walked  down  the  hall  into 
the  ballroom. 

It  was  a  truly  noted  assembly,  even  the 
ticket  checks  were  tiny  gold  notes,  golden 
notes  dangled  from  dresses  and  hats. 
There  were  bouquets  of  notes.  The  car¬ 
pet  itself  bore  a  design  of  notes. 

The  official  guide  who  took  Jean  and 
John  in  charge  pointed  out  the  celebrities. 
In  the  right  box  sat  Good  Music  and 
Beauty.  In  the  left  were  Practice  Time 
and  Patience,  as  pretty  as  two  French 
dolls  and  not  at  all  the  sort  of  persons 
you  would  ever  pick  out  for  such  annoy¬ 
ing  individuals.  Time  and  Rhythm  were 
coming  down  the  aisle  and  behind  them 
were  Sight  Reading  and  Memory.  Every¬ 
where  there  were  bright,  beautiful  smiling 
faces. 

“Well,  what  kind  of  a  party  do  you 
call  this?”  John  asked  of  the  gold  noted 
official. 

:  “This  is  the  annual  assembl}’,  the  time 
when  the  Spirit  of  Music  calls  all  the 
workers  together;  it’s  a  kind  of  check¬ 
ing  up  system  and  handing  in  of  reports, 
you  know,  quite  like  any  other  kind  of 
business.” 

Jean  looked  nervous  and  began  to  wish 
she  hadn't  come;  but  the  gold  noted  offi- 
:ial  said,  “Don’t  worry,  little  girl,  your 
record  is  very  good.”  John  was  wishing 
that  he  had  not  accepted  the  invitation, 
when  the  curtain  went  up  and  revealed 
such  a  gorgeous  Christmas  tree  that  he 
forgot  all  his  troubles. 

There  it  stood  dangling  in  gold  notes, 
music  seemed  to  stir  its  branches,  and 
themes  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
floated  out  into  the  hall ;  there  were 
snatches  from  Schumann  and  Schubert, 
things  Jean  and  John  had  learned  and 
forgotten,  and  there  in  the  center  of  the 
stage  stood  The  Spirit  of  Music  in  a 
dress  of  rosy  pink  silk. 

As  she  stepped  forward  the  audience 
rose. 

“Dear  friends  and  music  lovers,”  she 
began,  “this  is  our  annual  reunion ;  we 
have  made  an  exception  to  our  rule  this 
year  in  admitting  our  little  fellow  music 
workers;  we  hope  they  may  carry  away 
pleasant  thoughts  of  us  and  our  sincerest 
wish  is  that  they  may  know  and  under¬ 
stand  us  better.” 
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Good  Music  rustled  out  of  the  box  an 
stepped  from  the  wings,  the  Christma 
tree  waved  its  spangled  boughs,  the  01 
chestra  struck  up  a  Fanfare,  the  audiefic 
waved  laurel  branches  and  threw  wreath 
upon  the  stage. 

It  was  evident  to  Jean  and  John  th; 
Good  Music  was  a  popular  speaker. 

“I  have  good  news,”  said  Good  Musi. 
“Our  beys  and  girls  are  liking  me  better 
each  year  there  is  a  greater  call  for  m 
in  the  unexpected  places,  too,  and  I  fin 
1  am  gaining  on  my  enemies  Rag  Tim 
and  Popular  Songs.  It  is  my  music  th; 
is  being  heard  in  the  very  places  wher 
Rag  Time  has  held  sway  for  so  long,  i 
cafes  and  moving  picture  places;  class! 
dancers  have  used  my  music  as  a  mod 
of  expression;  many  of  us  have  see 
Mendelssohn’s  ‘Spring  Song/  Chopin' 
‘Funeral  March’  done  into  dance. 

“It  is  my  music  that  stays,  and  let  m 
say  once  more  that  Good  Music  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  as  fres 
air  and  pure  water  upon  the  body.  Fo 
low  me,  pursue  me  and  you  will  find  th; 
my  path  leads  to  all  that  is  'Good,  ju: 
and  beautiful.’  ” 

There  was  loud  applause  as  Good  Mi 
sic  left  the  stage  and  Jean  whispered  1 
John,  “Oh,  do  you  suppose  he  knows  th 
I  play  Rag  Time  sometimes!”  “Not 
doubt  about  it,”  answered  John,  “so  I 
quit  it  before  next  Christmas  if  I  we 
you.” 

Then  the  Spirit  of  Music  requesL 
Practice  Time  and  Patience  to  step  fo; 
ward. 

Practice  Time  bowed  low  and  said,  “L 
me  ask  one  question  of  our  visitors  hen 
do  we  look  like  the  terrible  monsters  th 
you  have  pictured  us?”  There  was 
chorus  of  “No,  no!”  “Well,  then,  I  a 
pleased  that  you  can  see  us  to-night  as  v 
really  are  and  not  as  we  seem  to  be  i 
your  imagination. 

“I  represent  that  little  phrase,  ‘Do 
now/  If  the  boys  and  girls  would  ju 
remember  that  I  am  only  ugly  when  1  ai 
neglected  and  cast  aside  then  they  migl 
understand. 

“No  one  in  this  whole  big  world  of  ou: 
likes  to  be  set  aside  and  forgotten;  v 
love  to  be  loved,  and  I  require  it  most  c 
all.  Such  a  wee  space  of  time  is  min 
such  a  tiny  part  of  a  big  round  day  th; 
I  grow  jealous  of  intrusions  and  excuse 
I  lose  my  temper  completely  when  peop 
say,  ‘Oh,  I  can  practice  after  supper  c 
to-morrow/  ‘To-day,’  ‘Now/  these  ai 
my  watchwords,  and  I  can  assure  evei 
hoy  and  girl  present  that  I  give  the  be 
I  have  to  every  one  if  I  am  not  frowne 
down  upon  and  scowled  at  as  an  unwe 
come  intruder. 

“Look  at  me  as  one  of  your  greate 
1  rivileges — merely  to  learn  how  to  pra< 
lice  will  be  one  of  your  greatest  disco’ 
cries.  So  please  hurry  and  find  me.  Thei 
are  always  large  rewards  out  for  m 
whereabouts.”  Every  one  laughed  at  th; 
and  Patience,  who  was  the  next  speake 
said,  “My  partner  has  covered  the  groun 
so  well  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  rr 
to  repeat  this,  my  favorite  phrase,  ‘It 
often  necessary  to  make  a  long  and  dift 
cult  descent  in  order  to  reach  the  moui 
tain  peak.’  So  there  is  where  I  come  ii 
to  guide  you.  When  you  are  going  dow 
into  the  dismal  canons  of  technics  an 
difficulties  you  are  really  ascending  th 
mountain,  and  with  Patience  as  you 
guide  you  will  reach  the  top,  never  fear. 

Sight  Reading  and  Memory  were  the 
asked  to  step  forward.  Sight  Readin 
peered  over  his  glasses  and  began  with 
sigh,  “I’ve  had  a  busy  season,  a  strenuou 
one  in  fact,  dear  friends.  As  usual, 
have  been  trying  to  impress  upon  the  stu 
dents  of  music  the  necessity  of  good  sigh 
reading.  You  all  know  how  I  feel  m 
neglect  and  how  intensely  I  resent  it. 

Continued  on  page  ?0<? 
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MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 


Mrs.  Adams  receives  students  and 
teachers  from  October  1st  to  June  1st 
in  practical,  every-day  technical  work, 
and  in  the  artistic  interpretation  of 
Music.  Teachers  may  come  at  any  time 
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Write  for  further  particulars  to 
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(A  Department  of  Lawrence  College) 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  music  Enjoys  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  Lawrence  College. 

Faculty  of  noted  specialists,  Choral 
Society  of  150  voices,  Orchestra,  Recit¬ 
als  by  World’s  Artists,  Music  Festival, 
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A  University  Professional  School,  for  the 
tompreliensive  study  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  music,  either  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
element  of  culture.  Located  upon  the  shore  of 
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tions  of  courses  and  book  of  Evanston 
iews. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  REUNION. 

( Continued  from  page  poS) 

“Of  all  the  branches  studied  at  school, 
which,  my  dears,  do  we  use  the  most.  It’s 
reading,  of  course;  every  morning  we 
read  the  papers  and  we  don’t  have  to  read 
them  over  twenty-five  times  to  grasp  their 
meaning;  but  this  is  what  happens  with 
the  music  student  every  day  in  the  year. 
He  stumbles  along  over  this  great  funda¬ 
mental  while  he  fools  the  public  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  a  thorough  musician. 

“No  one  knows  much  about  playing  or 
singing  until  he  can  read  notes  as  read¬ 
ily  and  fluently  as  he  reads  a  book.” 

There  was  much  loud  applause.  “And 
music  will  never  take  its  rightful  place 
in  our  national  life  until  we  all  know 
how  to  read.” 

Memory  came  forward  and  said,  “Just 
a  word  here,  my  friends;  let  me  add  that 
you  will  never  really  know  your  piece 
until  you  have  memorized  it.  Do  this 
away  from  the  instrument  and  the  music 
will  never  leave  you ;  learn  it  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  you  could  write  it  out  from 
memory.  That’s  the  only  true  way  to 
memorize.”  Memory  cast  a  glance  at 
Jean  and  said,  “Little  girl,  try  it  with  the 
very  next  short  piece  that  is  given  you 
and  se^  how  well  my  plan  works ;  you 
will  never  really  know  what  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  until  you  have  worked  it  all 
out  for  yourself.  Try  it,  dear,  before  our 
next  meeting.” 

Jean  was  much  too  nervous  to  reply, 
but  she  knew  Memory  was  right,  and  I’m 
sure  she  will  try. 

After  the  speaking  there  was  beautiful 
music  and  refreshments;  as  favors,  there 
were  boxes  of  notes  that  flew  open  with  a 
spring  and  gave  out  themes  from  the 
Wagner  operas. 

There  were  many  novel  things  to  see 
and  to  listen  to,  strangest  of  all  the  con¬ 
versation  was  all  music,  beautifully  har¬ 
monized. 

As  they  said  “Good-bye”  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  musical  party  Practice  Time 
called  after  them  and  said,  “Always  re¬ 
member,  my  dears,  ‘To  have  learned  how 
to  learn  is  the  greatest  step  forward.’  ” 


MODERN  FAIRY  TALES. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  a  little  girl  was 
asked  to  play  before  a  room  full  of  com¬ 
pany  and  she  said,  “I  shall  be  pleased  to, 
my  music  is  at  home;  hut  I  always  play 
without  my  notes.” 
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Dormitorv.  Located  in  one  of  Detroit's  Quest  residential 
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University  School  of  Music 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Direclor 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Michigan,  Artist  teachers  of 
wide  recognition,  Choral  Union  of  300  voices,  Orchestra  ot  50 
players.  Concerts  by  World  s  artists,  Music  Festival  of  four 
days,  Faculty  concerts,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Violin  Historical 
recitals.  For  full  information,  address, 
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Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art 


MRS.  W.  S.  BRACKEN,  President 

Unsurpassed  faculty  of  60.  Course  of  study  based  on  best  modern  educational  principles.  Diplomas. 
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HER  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

To  Teacher — I’ll  give  those  horrid 
scales  perfectly  fingered  and  sharped  just 
right,  the  seventh  chords  resolved  and  a 
pair  of  arpeggios,  and  for  extra  measure 
a  Bach  Prelude. 

To  Mother — I’ll  give  my  newest  piece 
all  memorized.  I’ll  also  play  that  Bee¬ 
thoven  Adagio  she  likes  so  well.  I’ll  re¬ 
cite  to  her  my  minor  scales  and  play  and 
sing  a  Christmas  carol. 

To  Jane — I’ll  play  for  her  to  dance — 
a  waltz,  a  two-step  and  a  minuet.  She 
loves  it  so,  it  is  a  shame  I  never  play 
when  I  am  asked. 

To  Walter — I’ll  play  a  rousing  march, 
with  drum  and  fife  and  all  that;  he  likes 
to  whistle  and  beat  time  so  I’ll  play  the 
tuneful  tunes  that  fit  his  range. 

To  the  Neighbors — I’ll  go  with  silent 
tread  across  the  snow  so  quietly  and  sing 
about  the  Shepherd’s  Flocks  and  the 
sweet  Nativity.  A  surprise  I’m  sure  is  in 
store  for  them,  as  boys  and  girls  have 
little  time  for  things  outside,  but  love, 
you  know,  means  to  give,  and  giving 
brings  hack  love  again  to  you  so  what 
better  Christmas  gift  than  giving  love  to 
those  to  love  to  give  it  back  again. 
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NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  ARTS 
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Terms,  including  tuition,  board, 
practicing,  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate,  etc.,  on  applic  tion 


Concerts  Weekly 
SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 


j—  College  of  Fine  Arts  — 

Syracuse  University 


Unexcelled  advantages  for  the  study  of  music.  Faculty 
of  20  specialists.  Regular  four-year  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Special  certificate  courses.  Special 
students  may  enter  at  any  time  of  year.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  information,  address.  Registrar, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cranberry  Piano  School 


GEORGE  FOLSOM  CRANBERRY,  Dieeotob 

TEACHERS’  TRAINING  COURSES 

FAELTEN  SYSTEM 


Booklet 


CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 


Dunning  System 

Thpro  tC  n  rnorr...  *  1,  „  TA _  r*  •  .  . 


OF  IMPROVED  MUSIC 
_  STUDY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

Wh?  the  Dun,1Tg  System  is  the  only  one  endorsed  by  the  world-renowned 
masters  of  music.  There  is  a  reason  why  a  teacher  taking  this  course  should  have  a  Dunning  class  of 

every  day  that  it  pays,  Musically ,  Artistically ,  and 


re  proving  every  day  that  it  pays,  Musically ,  Artistically  and 
n,  for  it  is  recognized  as  the  best  in  use  in  its  line  of  teaching. 


seventy-two  in  six  months.  Teachers  are  ] 

T SS:  ia-  t?ke,.h®  Dunning  System,  1„.  ..  .s  .a.Ug,„Ku  as  me  nest  in  use  in  its  line  ot  teaching 
Mason  plT,™r  °J  ,,LesCnet'zky'  Scharwenka,  Busoni,  Carreno,  DePaehmann,  Gabrilowitsch,  Dr.' 
Mason,  Johanna  Gadski  and  many  others.  For  further  information  and  booklets  address 

MRS.  CARRE  LOUISE  DUNNING.  I  I  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

Special  Class  in  Chicago,  beginning  September  23d. 


STUDY  HARMONY 
and  COMPOSITION 


*»y 


MAIL  under  the  personal 
instruction  of  Dr. 


Alfred  Wooler,  winner  of  Inter¬ 
national  anthem  competition,  1911 . 

A  simple,  concise  and  practical 
course.  Send  for  prospectus  and 
rates.  Composers’  MSS.  corrected. 
ALFRED  VV00LER.  Mus.  Doc. 
321  W.  Utica  SI.,  Buffalo,  N.V. 


Safari  Naiias 


Concert  Pianist  and  Teacher,  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  European  and  Am¬ 
erican  Press  as  “  one  of  the  great 
pianists  of  the  day."  His  In¬ 
terpretations  and  Method  avail¬ 
able  to  Professionals  and  Amateurs 
by  means  of  his  Written  Lessons 
and  Mail  Courses.  Free  lesson  on 
request.  106  E.  23d  St., New  York. 


The  American  Institute  of  Applied  Music 

(THE  METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC) 


John  B.  Calvert,  D.D.,  President 


H.  Rawlins  Baker 
Mary  Fidelia  Burt 
KateS.  Chittenden 
May  I.  Ditto 
Geo.  Coleman  Gow 


Send  for  circulars  and  catalogues. 


The  Faculty  mid  Examiners 

Fannie  O.  Greene  Sara  Jcrnigan 

John  Cornelius  Griggs  MoCall  Lanham 

Leslie  J.  Hodgson  Dan'l  Gregory  Mason 

Gustav  O.  Hornberger  Paul  Savage 

2 4th  SEASON 


212  W.  59th  St.,  New  York  City 


Henry  Schradieck 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
Wm.  F.  Sherman 
Katharine  L.  Taylor 
It.  Huntington  Woodman 


K  VTE  S.  CHITTENDEN,  Dea 


THE  VIRGIL 
PIANO  SCHOOL  CO., 


42  WEST  76th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Manufacturers  of 


The  “Tek” 

The  Bergman  Clavier 
The  Bergman  2  and  4  Octave 
instruments  for  travelers 
The  Bergman  Technic  Table 

(Raised  Keys) 

The  Bergman  Child’s  Pedal 


PUBLISHERS  OF 

“THE  VIRGIL  METHOD”  Books  I  and  II . 

THE  PIANO  PEDALS,”  How,  When  and  Where  to  use  them 
CHOICE  COMPOSITIONS,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  for  Piano 

Five  New  Songs  for  Home  and  Concert  Use,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Virgil 
Liberal  Discount  to  Teachers  Send  for  Catalogues 


$3.00 

1.25 


UNAPPROACHED 

ADVANTAGES 


Virgil  Piano  Conservatory 

MRS.  A.  M.  VIRGIL,  Director 

42  West  76th  St.,  New  York 


Shows  HowEasu 

It  is  to  take  w 

LARENCE  EDDYS 


In  Your 

Own  Home 


If  you  are  ambitious,  and  have  the  slightest 
desire  to  improve  your  playing  and  teaching 
or  prepare  to  teach  the  Pipe  Organ,  by  the  latest 
and  best  methods, you  should  write  us  today  and 
receive  absolutely  free  our  new  80-page,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  Art  Music  Book.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  volumes  on  music  and  musicians 
that  you  ever  opened.  It  shows  how  easy  and 
inexpensive  it  is  to  secure  a  complete  conser¬ 
vatory  course  in  Pipe  Organ  Playing  and  Teaching. 


No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  previous  training  in 
music  has  been,  or  whether  you  are  an  advanced  student  or  a  teacher 

TTtw1r£,uteaTrler  S  ce.rtificate  or  a  degree  in  music,  these  wonderful 
University  Extension  Lessons  on  the  art  of  teaching;  and 
playing  the  Pipe  Organ,  by  Clarence  Eddy,  will  take  you  as  far  as 
you  wish  to  go,  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  precisely  the  same 
success  as  though  Mr.  Eddy  stood  by  your  side. 


Will  Solve  Your  Problems 


Every  phase  of  Pipe  Organ  Playing  and  Teaching  is  covered  in  these 
comprehensive  weekly  lessons,  which  you  can  take  in  the  quiet  of  your  own 
•  Ihey  contam  the  fundamental  principles  as  well  as  the  big  things 

•  ^.ucst  the  tlul)£s  every  artist,  amateur  and  teacher  must  absorb  before  achiev- 
thXSST-  -The  1®sson?  ai!e  illustrated  by  photographs  of  Mr.  Eddy,  showing 
,,l-,;al  LPOSI  u°.nu  f°r  p,  aying  and  the  proper  manipulation  of  the  Organ  as 
plainly  as  though  the  student  stood  face  to  face  with  this  great  artist 

book  slv“yo“  ••w..yfS&o»0/53 


Most  Eminent  Teachers 


Our  Faculty,  as  a  whole,  is  composed 
of  artists  of  international  reputation, 
trained  by  the  best  American  and  European 
masters.  Each  member  is  a  specialist  and 
has  had  years  of  successful  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  particular  branch  of  music. 
No  matter  how  far  you  wish  to  carry  your 
musical  study,  you  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  you  are  receiving  the 
best  instruction  obtainable  anywhere.  We 
also  teach: 


H<Tm0jy  ’  Counterpoint  and  Composition, 

by  Adolph  Rosenbecker,  pupil  of  Richter; 
and  by  Daniel  Protheroe,  eminent  com- 
poser  and  director. 


Public  Schoo!  Music,  by  Frances  E.  Clark, 

leading  music  supervisor  of  America. 

Normal  Piano,  by  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  pupil 
of  Kuliak,  Deppo  and  Liszt. 

Voice  Culture,  (with  the  aid  of  the  Edison 
Phonograph)  by  George  Crampton,  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London,  England. 

Cornet,  (Amateur  and  professional  courses) 
by  A.  F.  Weldon,  the  world’s  greatest 
Cornet  teacher. 

Analyst  and  Appreciation  of 

Music,  by  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  musical 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Choral  Conducting,  Daniel  Protheroe. 


This  Valuable  Booh  Contains 


DCtlr°nary’  ph?togTaphs,  biographies  and  letters  of  endorsement  from 
F.r.n c*  Pade^ewsk|.  and.su^b  other  famous  authorities  as  Leschetizky, 
T.X1  Ph“n  r’  Moszkowski,  Alexandre  Guilmant,  Walter  Damrosch, 
John  PhUhp  Sousa,  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsanlus,  and  many  others 

including  students  and  teachers  who  are  taking  our  lessons;  also,  ^ 


Free  Sample  Lessons 


and  a  photograph  of  our  valuable  Diploma,  a  copy  of  our  Binding  Guarantee  of  «?a«sfac 

oughness  wRh  wMch  lit' every  whefe^ndThltase  a^d  ttr-' 
ougnness  with  which  they  master  our  weekly  lessons  is  proof  positive  of  their  great  value. 

o ur s t u den toVTb  tai  nV,  b Cl,ear  in  thfe  comprehensive,  correspondence  lessons,  that 
our  students  obtain  quickand  certain  results  at  less  cost  than  by  any  other  method  of  study. 


Easy  Payment  Plan 

department,  may  be  met  by  small 


The  low  cost  of  a  course  of  lessons  In  any 
monthly  payments  which  you  will  not  notice.  _ 

a"  a“hltlo,,s-  “Really  inclined  people  who  are 
nrarticfd  ?luslc  teaching  to  see  for  themselves  just  how  thorough,  simple  and 

before'the^u,Mfmf^ditiorf8iaDJr^ln^elpuVlf^eJ'»leaiC  <ers  “I?-  Send  *»r  thto  free’ b™k  today 

us  todav  !  V  (  18  eone-  Fni  in  the  Information  on  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to 

partial  scholarships  av^ulble  t°or  earirapplicints!  StamP  °D  y°Ur  letU>r'  A  ,eW 


Siesrel-Mvers  Correspondence  School  of  Music 

J  525  Monon  Block.  ::  ::  ::  Chicago,  III. 


SiEGEL-MYERS  Correspondence  School  of  Music.  525  Monon  Block.  Chicago,  Ill. 

talnin^a  dfiTdomr^and^i^^apliies^ogethe^wfto't^m^and^e^n^of^oiii^f^irt^^Sdi^lMal^koffer!  j 


Name . 

Street  Address. 
City  or  Town . . , 


.Age. 


.State. 


Are  you  now  teaching? . what  musical  training  have  you  had? . . .  j 

Do  you  wish  to  fit  yourself  to  do  your  best  as  a  teacher? .  ..  ■ 

Have  you  studied  Harmony  thoroughly? . 


Which  one  of  the  above  courses  are  you  most  interested  in?. 


3 


■Oloncn 


911 


« 

THE  ETUDE 


77a/. 


LYQN&ffiAIY 


LIAR  L: 


FOR  A  QUARTER  CENTURY 

Used  by  nearly  all  the  great  harpists  of  Europe  and 
America  among  whom  may  be  mentioned: 

Wm.  Posse,  Hoch-Schule  and  Hof-Oper,  Berlin. 
Alfred  Holly,  Hof-Oper,  Vienna.  Franz  Polnitz, 
soloist,  Charlottenburg.  L.  M.  Tedeschi,  Conserva¬ 
toire  Royal  Verdi,  Milan.  Madame  Esmeralda  Cer¬ 
vantes,  National  School  of  Music,  Mexico  City. 
Prof.  Zabel,  Imperial  Opera,  St.  Petersburg.  Prof. 
Zamara,  Vienna.  In  This  Country:  Enrico  Tra- 
monti,  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  Chicago.  Carlo 
Salzedo,  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York.  Dominic 
Aliberti,  Chicago  Grand  Opera.  Joseph  Vito,  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  And  many  others. 

PRICES  OF  LYON  &  HEALY  HARP 

Single  Action;  Style  1 1 . #350 

Double  Action,  Style  20  .  650 

Double  Action,  Style  21  .  .  .  .  :  775 

and  upward 

Washburn  Harps  are  made  by  us  in  the  Lyon  & 
Healy  harp  factory,  and  are  only  equaled  by  the  Lyon 
&  Healy  Harp.  Washburn  Harps  have  all  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  Lyon  &  Healy  harp  action.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  very  durable  and  dependable.  Sold  under 
our  guarantee. 

Double  Action,  Style  H . #400 

Double  Action,  Style  J . 500 

Hand  Lever  Action,  Style  C  .  250 


If  interested  in  a  Harp,  mite  today 
for  our  Harp  Booklets — ice  will 
gladly  send  them  free: 

1.  Lyon  &  Healy  Harp  Catalog,  fully 

illustrated.  Gives  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  and  net  prices.  Contains  also 
much  valuable  information. 

2.  Price  List,  illustrated,  of  the  new 

Washburn  Harps. 

3.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Harp. 

4.  “The  Education  of  Harpists,”  a  circular 

which  gives  important  information. 

5.  List  of  Good  Second-hand  Harps,  in¬ 

cluding  a  number  of  remarkable 
bargains. 


19-44  East  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO 


HUGH  A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 

LESSONS  BY  MAIL 

In  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition 

4632  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


SEND  FOR 

1913  PREMIUM  CATALOG 

AND 

1913  SUBSCRIPTION  CATALOG 


THE  FLETCHER  MUSIC 
METHOD  WINTER  SCHOOL 

Will  be  held  this  winter  in  Brookline,  Boston’s  most 
beautiful  suburb,  opening  the  second  week  in  January 


The  Director  of  a  prominent  Conservatory  where  this  Method 
has  been  in  use  since  1898,  writes: 

“I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  I  consider  it 
the  first  Method  of  Musical  instruction  extant  for 
the  instruction  of  children.  Its  scope  is  thoroughly 
comprehensive  and  it  is  based  on  a  scientific  study 
of  the  child  mind.  The  results  from  the  use  of  this 
Method  are  little  short  of  astounding.” 

The  Following  Facts  Bear  Repetition 

First:  Th  at  the  course  is  worth  its  cost  to  the  Teacher  for 
her  personal  musical  advancement,  for  it  gives  pratical  basic  in¬ 
struction  in  such  subjects  as  Modulation,  f  ransposition,  Ear-Train¬ 
ing,  Memorizing,  Sight  Reading,  and  in  a  word  it  enables  every 
Teacher  to  practice  what  too  often  she  has  been  able  to  preach  only. 

Second:  That  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  Teachers  of 
The  Fletcher  Music  Method,  in  spite  of  the  cheaper,  copies  of  it 
which  claim  to  be  “  just  as  good  ”  or  “  improvements.” 

Third:  It  is  true  that  the  Fletcher  Method  takes  more  time 
to  acquire  and  is  the  most  expensive  Musical  Normal  Course,  IT  1 
if  the  Teacher  decides  to  expend  money  and  time  for  a  Normal 
Course  at  all ,  she  cannot  afford  to  take  any  but  the  BEST,  and  the 
one  which  Conservatories  of  repute  and  intelligent  parents  are 
demanding:  THE  FLETCHER  METHOD. 

Applications  for  membership  in  the  Winter  Class  should  be  made  at  once 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

EVELYN  FLETCHER  COPP 

P.  O.  Box  1336,  Boston,  Mass,  or  31  York  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 


EASTERN  SCHOOLS 


COURTRIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  MUSICAL  KINDERGARTEN 

The  Oldest,  practical  and  most  Scientific  method  of  instructing  children  In  music  ever  placed  before  the  musical  world. 

Teaches  piano  from  the  start,  sight  reading,  transposing,  rhythm  and  ear  training. 

NORMAL  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  are  taking  this  course  and  are  making  a  great  success  of  it  because  it  Is  the  one  system  guarantee, 
lng results.  Write  for  particulars.  116  Edna  Ave.,  Dept,  8,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Wanted  at  once  more  teachers — there  are  not  teachers  enough  to  fill  positions 


PEABODY  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

of  Baltimore,  Mt.  Vernon  Place  HAROLD  RANDOLPH,  Director 

ENDOWED,  the  conservatory  oSers  every  advantage  for  musical  culture  and  maintains 
a  Staff  of  6o  eminent  European  and  American  Masters,  including  :  Oti.  B.  Boise,  Geo. 
F.  Boyle,  Ludwig  Brietner,  Adelin  Fermin,  Theodor  Hemberger,  Pietro  Minetti, 
Harold  Phillips,  J.  C.  Van  Hulsteyn,  Emmanuel  Wad,  Bart  Wirtz. 

Scholarships,  Diplomas,  Teachers’  Certificates.  Catalogues  mailed. 


Study 
Music  Here ! 


DR.  MASON 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 


E.  M.  BOWMAN 

Eratwhile  pupil  of,  and  ninny  years  eo-worker  with,  the 
late  Dr.  Wui.  Mason,  exponent  of  the  Mason  System. 

Studio  12  (Dr.  Mason’s),  Stoinway  Hall,  New  York 


A  GIFTED  BOWMAN  PUPIL 

By  John  S.  Van  Clbye. 

At  the  Steinway  Art  Rooms,  June  12,  be¬ 
fore  an  elite  audience  of  musicians  and  con¬ 
noisseurs,  Harry  Anderton  presented  himself 
for  appraisal  as  a  concert  pianist.  To  say 
that  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit  would 
be  much  too  tepid.  His  success  was  phe¬ 
nomenal.  His  program  was  selected  with  ad¬ 
mirable  judgment,  so  as  to  give  a  wide  range 
without  incoherence,  and  not  so  wide  as  to 
breed  satiety.  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schu¬ 
mann,  Paderewski,  MacDowell,  Liszt —  to  in¬ 
terpret  such  diverse  tone  poets,  that  was 
assuredly  a  task  1  Mr._  Anderton  carried  this 
trying  program  to  a  triumphant  success.  His 
clarity  and  poise  in  the  Mendelssohn  prelude 
and  fugue  in  E  minor  contrasted  strikingly 
with  his  poetic  delicacy  in  the  “Des  Abends” 
of  Schumann ;  his  bravura  in  the  second 
rhapsody  of  Liszt  was  a  good  foil  to  the 
poesy  of  his  MacDowell  readings ;  his  stormy 
Beethoven  was  well  offset  by  his  romantic 
Paderewski.  Mr.  Anderton  has  a  technical 
equipment  which  is  well  rounded  and  seems 
to  measure  up  to  any  and  every  demand.  His 
strength  is  great,  yet  his  touch  is  sensuously 
pure ;  his  octaves  are  solid,  yet  his  scales  are 
limpid ;  his  melody  is  never  submerged  and 
his  ornaments  never  blurred.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  his  work,  however,  is, 
above  all  and  beyond  all,  the  clear  light  of 
musicianship  which  shines  throughout  every 
detail.  There  is  no  pedal  negligence  no 
coarseness  of  accompaniment,  no  vagueness 
of  phrasing.  He  not  merely  understands  the 
inner  meaning  of  each  composer,  but  he  makes 
us  understand  it  likewise. 

This  promising  young  artist  owes  all  his 
training  to  the  methods  pursued  by  Prof.  E. 
M.  Bowman,  the  last  six  years  under  his 
personal  criticism  and  the  foundational  years 
under  a  pupil-teacher  whom  he  himself  had 
trained.  This  recital  was  a  brilliant  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  first  se¬ 
lect  a  good  master,  then  stay  with  him  till 
they  really  obtain  his  art. 

Few  things  are  more  to  be  deplored  than 
the  common  custom  of  impatient  American 
youth  to  flit  from  teacher  to  teacher  and 
from  school  to  school  in  eager  search  for 
some  royal  short  cut  to  the  mountain  of  the 
muses.  No  aeroplane  can  ever  reach  the  top 
of  Parnassus ! 

Professor  Bowman  occupies  the  very  studio 
made  sacred  by  the  presence  and  artistic  life 
work  of  his  master  and  friend,  Dr.  William 
Mason,  and  he  is  a  worthy  successor  to  that 
master  teacher.  There  is  nothing  faddish  or 
eccentric  in  Bowman's  methods  ;  all  is  clear, 
solid  and  balanced.  The  ambitious  American 
merely  throws  away  his  money  when  he  runs 
off  to  some  advertised  European  teacher, 
when  the  work  is  done  quite  as  well  and 
under  far  better  environment  in  his  native 
land. — Musical  Courier,  July  10,  1912. 


Where  the  advantages  are  great¬ 
est.  Our  highly  proficient  instructors, 
completely  equipped  conservatory,  unsur- 
passed  facilities  and  very  low  cost  make  the 

Normal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Fine  Arts 

pre-eminent  In  the  teaching  of  music,  rivaling 
Europe’s  finest  conservatories.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  and  other  or¬ 
chestral  instruments.  Also  a  course  in  public 
school  work-making  this  conservatory 
a  Superior  School  for  Supervisors 

Our  graduates  are  much  sought  for  to  fill  many  de¬ 
sirable  positions.  For  circular  explaining  fur¬ 
ther  rates  of  tuition,  etc.,  address 

Dr.  J.  E.  Ament,  Prin.,  Pa.  State  Normal, 


go  to  BERMUDA 

Tours  Inc.  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions,  Lowest  Rates. 

Twin  screw  8.  8.  ‘BERMUBIAN."  10,518  tons  dis¬ 
placement.  Electric  fans;  orchestras;  wireless. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing  passen¬ 
gers  at  the  dock  In  Bermuda  without  transfer. 

Suitings  every  five  days  In  connection  with  R.  M.  S 
P.  Co.  Tickets  Interchangeable. 

For  full  information  apply  to  A.  E.  OCTERBRIDGE  A 
CO..  Agents  Quebec  8.  8.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  >icw 
York, TIIOS.  COOR&SON,  245  and  2889  Broadway, 
264  and  558  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  or  any  Ticket  Agent 


Faculty  of  Artists 

Offers  superior  advantages  in  all  branches 
of  Music,  Oratory  and  Languages.  For  full 
information  address 

J.  O.  STAKELY,  Secretary 
Peachtree  and  BroadSts.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Combs  Broad  Street 
Conservatory 

Will  give  you  individual  and  careful  attention. 
Your  needs  are  considered  and  on  entrance 
you  are  assigned  to  a  teacher  especially 
adapted  for  developing  the  lest  in  you.  Daily 
reports  keep  the  Director  in  touch  with  the 
entire  School.  Daily  supervision  shows  you 
how  to  work.  Four  Recitals  a  week  give 
you  ample  opportunity  for  Public  Per¬ 
formance. 

YOU  MUST  SUCCEED 

for  we  give  you  a  safe,  sound,  sure  foun¬ 
dation.  We  develop  your  latent  qualities. 
Modern  and  scientific  methods  insure  to 
you  economy  of  time,  money,  labor.  Recipro¬ 
cal  relations  with  the  U.  of  Pa.  Training 
Courses  for  Teachers,  Public  School 
Music,  Tuning  Course.  LADIES’  DOR¬ 
MITORIES.  A  School  of  Inspiration, 
Enthusiasm,  Success  and  Loyally. 

GILBERT  RAYNOLD  COMBS,  Director 
1327-29-31  S.  Broad  St.,  -  Philadelphia 


STANDARD  COMPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  PIANO 

Vol.  I-Fir.t  Grade  Vol.  Ill-Third  Grade  Vol.  V  -  Fifth  Grade  Vol.  Vll-Seventh  Grade 
Vol.  II — Second  Grade  Vol.  IV — Fourth  Grade  Vol.  VI  Sixth  Grade 

Price,  30  Cents  Each 
Graded  and  Compiled  by  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 

The  first  six  volumes  of  this  series  are  now  ready.  Each  volume  is  intended  to  be  used  with  the 
corresponding  grade  of  Mathews’  Standard  Graded  Course  and  all  other  graded  courses.  All  of  the 
pieces  in  these  volumes  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  They  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
in  actual  teaching  and  many  of  them  have  passed  through  several  editions  in  sheet  music  form. 
In  addition  to  their  pleasing  musical  qualities,  all  the  pieces  are  of  genuine  educational  value.  Bach 
volume  is  carefully  graded. 

THEODORE  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  mention  THE  ETUDE  when  addressing  our  advertisers. 
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THE  ETUDE 


The  Most  Universally  Adopted  Educational  Music  Works 


Selected  “Czerny”  Studies 

Revised,  edited  and  fingered,  with  copious 
annotations 

By  EMIL  LIEBLING 

In  Three  Books  Price,  90  Cents  Each 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  technical  literature 
of  the  pianoforte.  In  practically  every  volume  of 
Czerny’s  works  will  be  found  some  gem.  Mr. 
Liebling’s  selection  and  editorial  work  are  masterly. 
All  the  popular  Opus  numbers  and  many  less  known 
are  represented,  compiled  in  an  attractive  and 
convenient  form  for  general  use.  These  are  the 
studies  that  contributed  to  the  making  of  all  the 
world’s  great  pianists. 

Perennial — STUDIES — Indispensable 


Standard  Graded  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Pianoforte 

Compiled  by 

W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS 


10  Grades 


10  Volumes 


$1.00  Each  Volume 


A  complete  course  of  the  best  studies  selected  for  every 
purpose.  The  Graded  Course  idea  is  original  with  the 
Presser  house,  but  imitated  more  than  any  other  system  or  work 
ever  published.  This  Course  is  being  improved  constantly. 
It  combines  the  best  elements  of  all  schools,  the  greatest 
variety  from  the  best  composers.  It  is  simple  and  practical; 
easy  to  teach,  always  interesting.  We  invite  comparison. 

More  Than  a  Million  Copies  Sold 


Touch  and  Technic 

By  DR.  WM.  MASON 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS 

PART  I — The  Two-Finger  Exercises  (School  of  Touch). 

PART  II  —  The  Scales  Rhythmically  Treated  (School  of  Brilliant 
Passages). 

PART  111 — Arpeggios  Rhythmically  Treated  (Passage  School). 
PART  IV — School  of  Octave  and  Bravura  Playing. 

Price  of  Each,  $1.00 

An  original  system  for  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
plete  technic,  from  the  beginning  to  virtuosity; 
embodying  all  the  ripened  musical  experiences  of 
its  distinguished  author. 

The  highest  praise  from  the  most  eminent 
teachers  and  pianists— Liszt,  Paderewski  JosefFy,  etc. 

The  Greatest  Technical  Work  since  Plaidy 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  Philadelphia 

General  Supply  House  for  Music  and  Musical  Merchandise 

The  Largest  Mail  Order  Music  House  in  the  World 

TEN  FACTS  WORTH  READING 

telling  just  why  thousands  of  Teachers  and  Institutions  have  found  it  profitable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  extremely  liberal  and  satisfaction-giving  policies  of  the  THEO.  PRESSER  CO . 


FACT  I.— We  carry  the  most  extensive  stock  of  publications  and  material  suited  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  teacher  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

FACT  II.— We  are  equipped  to  supply  every  teacher  and  school  of  music.  The 
postal  service  literally  takes  our  salesrooms  to  your  door. 

FACT  III.— We  supply  all  of  our  publications  “On  Sale”  to  responsible  persons,  so 
that  they  may  examine  them  in  their  own  homes  at  their  leisure. 

FACT  IV.— An  able  staff  of  trained  music  clerks  give  your  orders  as  careful  and  as 
courteous  attention  as  though  you  came  to  our  establishment  in  person. 

FACT  V.— We  attend  to  your  order  the  very  day  it  arrives. 

FACT  VI. — We  have  made  economy,  promptness,  courtesy,  efficiency  and  satisfaction 
the  basis  of  all  transactions. 

FACT  VII.— We  give  the  best  possible  discount  in  every  case. 

FACT  VIII. — We  extend  the  most  satisfactory  terms. 

FACT  IX. — We  invariably  give  as  exacting  care  to  the  small  order  as  to  the  large  order. 

FACT  X. — We  publish  the  most  modern,  most  useful,  best  edited  teaching  material . 

So  many  teachers  having  found  that  it  pays  to  deal  with  the  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  should  you  not  also  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  liberal  system?  Our  experience  covering  nearly  three  decades  has  brought  us  innumerable 

staunch  friends  and  patrons.  Try  us  with  an  order  to-day,  or  let  us  select  music  to  be  sent  for  examination. 
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Our  Annex,  Just  Completed 
1713  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


The  most  popular  50-cent  collections  of  music. 
The  largest  catalogue  of  musical  literature. 
The  most  modern  works  on  theory  and  technic. 


The  best  selling  Church  Music  Collections — Anthems,  Pipe  Organ  Collections. 
Pictures,  Portraits,  Post  Cards,  Metronomes,  Satchels,  Teachers’  Specialties. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  MERCHANDISE  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Anthem 
Collections  Ever  Published 

Model  Anthems,  Anthem  Repertoire,  Anthem  Wor¬ 
ship,  Anthem  Devotion,  Anthems  of  Prayer  and  Praise, 
Anthem  Service. 

25  CENTS  EACH  $1.80  PER  DOZEN 

No  collection  of  anthems  for  church  use  has  ever 
attained  the  popularity  of  this  series.  Each  volume 
contains  64  pages  of  pleasing  and  singable  anthems, 
adapted  for  either  quartet  or  chorus  choirs,  some  with 
solos.  While  all  the  anthems  are  melodious  and 
interesting,  they  are  truly  devotional  and  churchly; 
all  are  within  the  range  of  the  average  choir. 


Root’s  Technic  and  Art  of 
Singing 

A  Series  of  Educational  Works  in  Singing  on 
Scientific  Methods,  for  Use  in  Private  In¬ 
struction  and  in  Classes.  By  FREDERIC  W.  ROOT 


I. 

If. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 


VII. 

VIII. 


Methodical  Sight-Singing.  Op.  21.  Three  keys, 
each  -  --  --  --  --  $0.50 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Voice  Culture.  Op.  22,  1.00 

Thirty-two  Short  Song  Studies.  Three  keys,  each  .50 
Scales  and  Various  Exercises  for  the  Voice.  Op.  27  .60 

Twelve  Analytical  Studies.  -Op.  20  1.00 

Sixty-eight  Exercises  in  the  Synthetic  Method. 

Op.  28  -  -  _  -  .  _  .  _  -  .75 

(The  general  principle  of  vocalization) 

Guide  for  the  Male  Voice.  Op.  23  1.00 

Studies  in  Florid  Song  -----  1.00 


A  First  History  for  Students  of  All  Ages 

The  Standard  History  of  Music 

By  James  Francis  Cooke  Price  $1.25 

A  complete,  concise  series  of  40  entertaining  and 
illustrated  story  lessons  in  musical  history.  Many 
thousands  have  been  sold.  Its  strong  features  are 
clearness,  practicability,  self-pronunciation  of  names 
and  terms.  Each  chapter  is  complete  in  itself,  and  of 
sensible  length.  No  previous  experience  in  musical 
history  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  or  reader.  Direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  the  formation  and  conduct  of  a 
Musical  History  Club. 


Beginners  Book — School  of  the  Pianoforte 

By  THEODORE  PRESSER  Price,  75  Cents 

A  book  for  the  veriest  beginner,  planned  along  modern  lines,  proceeding  logically, 
step  by  step,  making  everything  plain  to  the  youngest  student.  All  the  material  is 
fresh  and  attractive  and  full  of  interest.  An  extra  large  note  is  used.  Special 
features  are  writing  exercises,  and  questions  and  answers. 


Suitable  for  use  with  Every  Course  of  Piano  Study 

Collections  of  Piano  Music  W.  S°EL  MATHEWS 


Standard  First  and  Second  Grade  Pieces  .  31.03 

Standard  Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Pieces  .  1.00 
Standard  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pieces  .  1.00 

Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  1.  Grade  1  .  .  .50 

Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  2,  Grade  2  .  .  .50 


Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  3,  Grade  3 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  4,  Grade  4 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  5,  Grade  5 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  6,  Grade  6 
Standard  Compositions,  Vol.  7,  Grade  7 


.30.50 
.  .50 
.  .50 
.  .50 
.  .50 


THEO.  PRESSER  CO.,  1712  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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